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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
Weekly Mail” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee oi good faith. 11 is particularly rea uested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, Jan. 3,'1891. 


BIRTH. 

At Tokyo on tho 37th ultimo, the wife of Dr. W. 
N. Whitney of a Son. 

MARRIAGE. 

SiilTH-Ai.nRlCH. —On 15th November, at Bunny- 
thorpe, by the Rev. Mr. Patterson, Robert Bifield 
Smith, Manager, Hank of Australasia, Palmerston 
North'to Bertha Elizabeth, fourth daughter of A S. 
Aldrich, of Bunnythorpe, New Zealand, and Yoko¬ 
hama, J-pan. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


H.I.H. Prince Kunihiko left ihe capital on the 
26th ultimo for the hot springs at Atami. 


Toba harbour, Shiciiu (Miye Prefecture), the 
contract for which has been secured by the 
Miye Doboku Kaisha. 

The resolution of tb£ Imperial Diet as to 
the Bill for the postponement of the enforce¬ 
ment of the Commercial Code was approved by 
the Emperor on the 261I1 ultimo. 


Her Majesty the Empress paid a visit to the 
Aoyoma Palace on the afternoon of the 26th 
ultimo, and offered her salutations to the Empress 
Dowager, on the close of the year. 


The Harima Maru and Ise Maru, which are 
now undergoing repairs in the Yokosuka Ship¬ 
building Yard, will, it is expected, be afloat 
before the middle of next month. 


Thi Korean steamship Soryu-go left Jinsen 
on the nth ultimo for Yokohama to take a 
consignment of arms of Japanese manufacture j 
to Korea. She is expected to arrive here within { 
a few days. _ 

The resignation by Viscount Torio of his 
seat in the House of Peers, was presented to 
the Emperor on the 25th ultimo, through Vis¬ 
count Hijikata, Minister of Slate for the Im¬ 
perial Household. 

Mr. Ho Kihatsu, a member of the House of 
Representatives for the third district of Hyogo 
Prefecture, who had been suffering for some 
lime from inflammation of the lungs, expired on 
the 23rd ult., at 6 p.m. 


On the night of the 251I1 ultimo, an outbreak 
of Are took place in a stable near the grand stand 
at the Uyeno Race-course, but the flames were 
prevented from extending, and were subdued 
before much damage could be done. 


There are at present twenty vessels carrying 
freight between Osaka and Korea, of which 3 
are steamships, namely the Iztimo Maru, Shira- 
kawa Maru , and Sumidagawa Maru of the 
Osaka Sliosen Kaisha, 6 sailing vessels, and 8 
Japanese junks. 


elementary, middle, and normal schools and 
schools of other various kinds, both private and 
public) teachers and students in the empire at 
the end of 1889, was as follows:—Schools, 
28,024; teachers, 72,493; students, 3,150,614. 


During last year the quantity of kerosene oil 
imported into Yokohama from America and 
Russia was 1,902,450 cases, of which 1,650,343 
were sent to various parts of the Empire, show¬ 
ing a decrease of 109,482 and 136,629 cases 
respectively as compared with the previous 
year. 

A Cabinet meeting was held on the 26th ult., 
and attended by all the Ministers of Slate. 
The proceedings lasted from eleven in the fore¬ 
noon till the evening. Viscount Tanaka, Superin¬ 
tendent General of the Metropolitan Police, 
Messrs. Sonoda, Superintemlentof the Metropoli¬ 
tan Police, Kiyoura, Chief Commissioner of the 
Police Bureau in the Home Department, and 
the Secretaries of various Departments were 
also present at the meeting. 


The Princes of the Blood now in the capital, 
Prince Sanjo, the Ministers of State, Counts 
Oki, President of the Privy Council, and Yoshii, 
Vice-Minister of the Imperial Household, Mar¬ 
quis Nabeshima, Grand Master of the Board of 
Ceremonies, Viscount Watanabe, President of 
the Bureau for the Examination of Accounts, 
Marquis Hachisuka, Governor of Tokyo, and 
Viscount Tanaka, Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police, had the honour of dining with the 
Emperor on the 27th ultimo at the Palace. 


On the 27th ultimo, at 10 a.m., all the Mini¬ 
sters of State, (except Viscount Kabayama 
Minister of State for the Navy), Viscount Wata¬ 
nabe, President of the Bureau for the Examina¬ 
tion of Accounts, Marquis Hachisuka, Governor 
of Tokyo, and Viscount Tanaka, Superinten¬ 
dent of tiie Metropolitan Police, met at the 
Cabinet Office and reported to the Emperor as 
to the various important events that have takep 
place in connection with the Government during 
the present year. The Cabinet Office was 
closed for the New Year Holidays on the follow¬ 
ing day. 


Mr. Asada, Governor of Kanagawa, is at pre¬ 
sent suffering from an attack of influenza. 

His Majesty the Emperor was present at the 
meeting of the Cabinet on the 26th at 1.45 p.nt., 
retiring at 2.50 p.m. 

The line of the Osaka Railway between Oji- 
mura and Nara, which was completed recently, 
was opened (or traffic on the 27th ult. 

His Imperial Highness Prince Kuni left the 
capital for Oiso, on the 291I1 ultimo, starting 
from the Shimbashi Station at 9 p.m. 


Countiss Yamagata visited the Palace on 
the afternoon of the 27th ultimo, and had an 
interview with the Her Majesty the Empress. 


The British Minister entertained Prince Sanjo, 
Counts Saigo and Oyama, the Foreign Repre¬ 
sentatives, and other distinguished guests on the 
25th ultimo at the Legation. 


The line between Oji-mura and Takadamura 
of the Osaka Railway Company, will be com¬ 
pleted within the year, and opened for traffic 
about the beginning of this month. 


Thi Naval Department has decided to con¬ 
struct Government coal dep6ts at Aishima in 


Mr. Hoshi Toru, a member of the Rikken 
Jiyu party, intends to form a company with 
the object of sending soshi to America, Aus¬ 
tralia and Canada as emigrants. Count Itagaki, 
has, it is said, promised to give bis aid to the 
project. _ 

The general meeting of shareholders of the 
Tokyo Fire Insurance Company was held on 
the 29th ultimo, at the Oyukan, Asakusa. Mr. 
H. Kumagai was elected Superintendent, and 
Messrs. T. Hoshi, S. Ando, and K. Yajinta 
auditors of the company. 


Mr. Noda Yasunori, Inspector of the Foreign 
Settlement Police Station at Yokohama, has 
been appointed chief of Kamiza, Shimoza, and 
Yasu districts, Fukuoka Prefecture, and Mr. 
Utaka Seiro, Director of the Police Bureau in 
the Kanagawa Prefectural Police Station, has 
been appointed to take his place. 

His Majesty the Emperor proceeded to the 
Aoyama Palace on the afternoon of the 28th 
ultimo, and offered New Year congratulations 
to tiie Empress Dowager. On die following 
day, the Empress Dowager paid a visit to the 
Imperial Palace, and had an interview with 
Their Majesties the Emperor and Empress. 

According to a report compiled by the Au¬ 
thorities, the number of schools (including 


The recent stagnation in the Import trade has 
been further accentuated if possible by the ad¬ 
vent of the holidays, and there has been nothing 
purchased beyond what was required by press¬ 
ing need. It has been much the same with all 
commodities, Yarns, Piece-goods, Metals, Kero¬ 
sene, and Sugar sharing the same fate. The 
Silk trade has been quiet, especially so during 
tiie last few days, and holders are still strong. 
Arrivals have fallen off somewhat, due mainly 
to the closing of most filatures wotked by water 
power, and these will not reopen until the frost 
lias gone. There are, however, nearly 16,000 
piculs in stock in this market left over from last 
year, and there is little doubt that production 
up country has been slowed down for some 
time past in view of the loss entailed upon reel- 
ers. Of course nothing can yet he said about 
the new crop, but there is no doubt that an 
augmented quantity of seed will lie laid down, 
as the enormous increase in mulberry planta¬ 
tions will make ample provision for the feeding 
of kaiko in such quantities as have never before 
been raised, and if leaf is good and cheap, the 
outturn of cocoons will probably exceed that 
of any previous year, notwithstanding the pre¬ 
sent price of Silk. There is a little Tea left on 
the market, but nothing doing. Exchange has 
remained steady all the week, and rates are 
unaltered, though there is a strong upward 
tendency. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES.. 


THB HOUSE OF PEERS AND THE TARIFF. 

The Jiji Shimpo makes some very sensible 
remarks about the Representation voted by the 
Upper House on the motion of Viscount Tani 
with reference to Tariff autonomy. It says :— 
“It is perfectly clear that when Viscount Tani 
proposed the imposition of increased taxes on 
imports, he intended to indicate a protective 
policy for the promotion of Japanese industry. 
The Viscount and his supporters ought to have 
considered more carefully the effect which such 
a course might have upon Treaty Revision. 
The Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, in his 
recent speech to the House of Representatives, 
distinctly pointed out how much importance 
Foreign Powers attach to the question of free 
trade and protection, and both the proposer 
and the seconder of the Representation in the 
House of Peers, being men well versed in West¬ 
ern ideas, ought to have perceived that (his policy 
of protection which they clearly invited the 
House to endorse, will create difficulties when 
the Treaty Revision negotiations come to be 
finally commenced. It is stated that some of the 
leading merchants of Tokyo desiring to support 
the principle of recovering the nation’s Tariff 
autonomy, contemplated a meeting to discuss 
the question and to endorse Viscount Tani’s 
motion, but learning that a protective tariff was 
his object, they found themselves unable to sup¬ 
port him and accordingly postponed their 
meeting." 

• 

Viscount Tani and many of those ranged 
under his political banner have long been known 
to advocate protection, and although it is im¬ 
possible for anyone trained in the English 
economical school to call their view sound, it is 
equally impossible to condemn them unreserv¬ 
edly, seeing that the statesmen and political 
economists of many of the leading countries in 
the world advocate the same course. With die 
McKinley Tariff Bill staring them in the face, 
Japanese politicians cannot be greatly blamed 
for preaching protection. There is no doubt 
that this country ought to work up its own silk, 
and become also a large manufacturer of cotton 
stuffs. But the object to be compassed is ac¬ 
cess to the markets of China in the first place, 
and to those of Europe and America in the 
second, and the best way to defeat this object is 
to artificially foster manufactures by a protec¬ 
tive system which raises the price of labour and 
ultimately has the effect of incapacitating the 
protected manufactures for competition abroad. 
If Japan aims simply at being self-supplying, 
and if in pursuit of this somewhat romantic 
notion she is willing to pay a good deal more 
hail necessary for her articles of daily use, then 
here is nothing to say against her adoption 
of protection. But that was not what Viscount 
Tani contemplated when he spoke of exporting 
silk, not in a raw, but a manufactured state. 
If he had read the history of trade a little more 
closely he would have seen that countries whose 
industries have grown up under the shadow of 
protection can never hold their own in the open 
light of foreign free trade competition. Even 
at present, with labour so cheap and materials 
so accessible, Japan cannot compete with Eng¬ 
land successfully in supplying cotton stuffs to 
either home or foreign markets, and her ability 
to do so would not be improved by a system 
the inevitable effect of which is to raise the cost 
of manufactures. 

* * 

Apart, however from Japan’s industrial in¬ 
terests, the action to which the House of Peers 
was committed by Viscount Tani cannot con¬ 
tribute to the solution of the Treaty Revision 
problem. In the first place, the Representation 
might be construed to mean that the House re¬ 
gards the recovery of Tariff autonomy as the 
principal object of Treaty Revision, a verdict 
which would sensibly weaken the hands of the 
negotiators. There is little reason to think that 
the House really meant this. On the contrary, 
when the point was raised by one of the 
members, the Viscount himself replied em¬ 


phatically that he aimed equally at the recovery 
of Judicial autonomy, but that the importance 
of the Tariff question seemed to him to demand 
special demonstration. This was another way 
of saying that the question of Judicial autonomy 
might be left to stand on its own merits, 
whereas that of Tariff autonomy needed sup¬ 
port. The Japanese public and the Govern¬ 
ment will doubtless iutrepret the Representation 
in that sense. Of late, however, public opinion 
if we may judge by the newspapers, has been 
turning with remarkable insistence to the ques¬ 
tion of Tariff autonomy. It appears to be 
thought that because little has been heard on 
the subject, little is being done about it. 
Journalists have in many cases discussed the 
matter in evident ignorance of the fact that 
countries about whose possession of Tariff auto¬ 
nomy no question can possibly be raised, count¬ 
ries like France, Germany, and England, for ex-, 
ample, are all bound by statutory tariffs of precisely 
the same character as that by which Japan will 
doubtless be bound under the revised Treaties. 
These journalists talk as though a country, by 
signing a tariff convention for a fixed number of, 
years, suffered some impairment of its tariff' 
autonomy. Nothing of the kind. When the 
owner of a house lets it at a fixed rent for a certain 
term of years, he does not cease to become the 
absolute owner but agrees for a consideration 
to waive the arbitrary exercise of his right of 
ownership for a definite lime. That is precisely 
the basis upon which all tariff arrangements are 
made. In point of fact the United States of 
America is the only country in the world that is 
not bound by a statutory tarriff. The best that 
Japan can hope is to be placed on the same foot¬ 
ing as European nations in this respect. That 
must be the first step towards absolute freedom. 
If at the end of the fixed period she is resolved 
to inaugurate a protective system, she will be 
at liberty to do so, but in the meanwhile she will 
have to be content with a covenant similar to 
that existing between England and France, or 
England and Spain. What is absolutely certain 
is that any attempt to replace her present tariff 
by a system of protective duties would never be 
consented to by the British Government. Eng¬ 
land’s principal interests are of a commercial 
character, and to expect her to agree to an 
arrangement by which her commerce here 
would be. practically terminated, is absurd. 
She has every disposition to help Japan to 
emerge honourably and satisfactorily from this 
Treaty Revision quagmire, but she certainly 
will not kill and bury her own trade for that 
purpose. If Viscount Tani and his supporters 
are practical statesmen they must be well aware 
of ail this. If being aware of it, they introduced 
a motion calculated to mislead the public so 
seriously, they certainly have not added to their 
reputation for sagacity. If they are not prac¬ 
tical statesmen and if they merely framed their 
Representation for the idle purpose of ventilating 
a policy impossible of attainment, then perhaps 
the less note taken of their opinions the belter. 


TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN ASIA. 

The Nippon jin, writing on the situation in the 
East, recommends an alliance between Japan, 
China, and England. After alluding in gene¬ 
ral terms to the difficult rdle Japan has to play 
as an independent Power in the Orient, our 
contemporary repeats what it had more than 
once remarked, that it is of paramount import¬ 
ance for this country to settle once for all a 
definite course of policy in its relations with 
foreign States. But before entering upon any 
discussion as to the particular course of policy 
which Japan ought to pursue, the Tokyo 
journal tries to introduce its readers to the 
international situation in Europe, for it be¬ 
lieves that a close study of the manner 
in which Occidental States endeavour to 
maintain the balance of power between them¬ 
selves cannot fail to be of great assistance in 
determining the foreign policy of this Empire, 
especially since some of the leading nations of 
the West have to be taken into consideration in 
discussing the situation in this part of the world. 
Thus much premised, the Nippon-jin briefly 
describes how the overpowering influence of 


Russia and its close relations with France, have 
driven Germany, Italy, and Austria to form the 
dreibund, and how England, though not direct¬ 
ly, takes the leadership in counteracting the 
ambitious designs of the Northern Power. Now 
with which of these Powers—asks the Nippon- 
jin —is it the interest of Japan to ally her¬ 
self? “It is a notorious fact that Russia 
looks with covetous eyes upon the Korean 
peninsula and British India. . . . No 

increase of Russian influence in Asia can 
fail to excite the jealousy and hatred of 
England. In short, Russia and England are 
the two irreconcilable champions in the wrest¬ 
ling arena of Asia. Russia’s victory would 
seriously endanger the safety of India, while- 
English ascendancy would prove an insur¬ 
mountable barrier to the southward progress of 
Russia. Russia is now watching Korea, while 
Korea, weak and helpless, is reported to be 
secretly anxious to obtain the protection of 
Russia. The Eastern skies are indeed dark 
with gathering clouds of ominous character. 
In the event of Russia’s declaring a protectorate 
over Korea, will England sit with her hands 
folded, or will China remain silent and indif¬ 
ferent? Is it not then plainly the interest of 
Japan to unite with China and England to 
check the progress of Russia ? " The Nippon- 
jin recommends the formation of a close alli¬ 
ance between Japan, China, and England, and 
the establishment of an understanding with 
the Powers constituting the European Triple 
Alliance. In conclusion, our contemporary 
exhorts its countrymen not to fear European 
Powers, but to boldly and deliberately maintain 
the dignity and prestige of their country. 


NINBTBBNTH CENTURY REPORTING. 

Here is a wonderful example of reporting, told 
by the Tall Mall Budget: —“ The venerable 
statesman, says a Scottish contemporary, began 
his speech at 4.6 p.m. and finished at 5 30; the 
last of the reporters’ ‘ copy ’ was in the printers' 
hands—at a distance of half a mile off—at 5.38; 
the formes of type were made up and sent to 
press at 5.50; twelve minutes were spent in the 
stereotyping room ; the machines were set roll¬ 
ing at 6.3; and boys with bundles of papers 
were selling in all directions a minute or two 
afterwards, the completed report being published 
half an hour before any other. There were in 
all over six columns of a report, of which almost 
five columns were devoted to Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech word for word. Nine of tlie reporters 
formed the note-taking corps proper; another 
took what is known as a “ check note,” a third 
acted as 'time-keeper.' No. 1 took a shorthand 
note for one minute, No. 3 followed ; and so 
on. No. 1, of course, had time to write up his 
notes before his turn came round after No. 9 
had completed his note-taking. I11 the later 
stages the 4 turns ’ were reduced to half a 
minute each. One reporter had charge of the 
collection and arrangement of the 4 copy,’ and 
as each ‘ section ’ was ready it was handed to 
a boy, whose duty it was to act as go-between 
from the reporters to an outside messenger at 
the door. From this door at the Corn Exchange 
to the newspaper office there was a chain of 
boys, each with a beat of aboout 200 yards 
Each boy on receiving copy ran forward to his 
nearest neighbour, returning afterwards to his 
former post, and in this way the various sections 
were delivered at the printing office in an in¬ 
credibly short lime—more quickly indeed than 
by cab or horse. At head-quarters fifty-four 
compositors in their order each took a sheet of 
the “ copy.” The operation of setting up each 
sheet would only occupy three or four minutes. 
The report was out of hand within a minute or 
two of setting down, and all without a hitch.” 


THB BARRISTBRS BILL. 

Commenting on the Draft Law for Banisters 
lately submitted to the Diet, of which a trans¬ 
lation has appeared in these columns, the Jiji 
Shimpo says that its intention may be to elevate 
the status of legal practitioners, but the prac¬ 
tical enforcement of its provisions will tend 
to produce exactly the opposite result. The 
majority of the present barristers cannot afford 
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to pay the comparatively large sums of money 
required by the Draft Law as security. Those 
who can afford to do so are barristers of long 
standing, who were called to the bar in days 
when the examination was much easier than it 
is at present, and who have made their fortunes 
by many years of labour. Without attempting 
to say anything about the experience they may 
have acquired in the meantime, it is certain 
that they are much inferior to young barristers 
in legal knowledge. Even the ablest and 
best educated among the young barristers 
will be prevented from continuing their profes-; 
sion owing to inability to find; the prescribed 1 
sum of money. This cannot but be contrary to ! 
the intention of the Law. The Jiji regrets that 
according to its provisions the title of barrister 
is not conferred for life. Another defect is that 
barristers are placed under the control of public 
procurators. Barristers and procurators are 
often obliged to argue in Court about the appli¬ 
cation of the laws. They are, in fact, public 
opponents, and it is to be feared that the pecu¬ 
liar relations contemplated by the new Law may 
afieclthem in court, and make itself apparent in 
the discharge of their legal duties. The Jiji 
believes that this evil can be avoided by placing 
barristers under the jurisdiction of the Court 
alone, and allowing the Barristers’ Club to esta¬ 
blish its own regulations for their control. It 
will by no means be possible to raise the status 
of barristers by striking those off the roll who 
have not sufficient knowledge and skill. The 
Jiji ventures to hope that the proposed Law 
will not be allowed to pass through both the 
Houses. According to the opinion current 
among barristers themselves, a few changes in 
the present law would suffice to make it in all 
respects complete. There seems to be no ne¬ 
cessity to enact the new Law now submitted for 
the Diet’s discussion. 


KATE OF THE BILL FOR THE POSTPONEMENT 
OF THE COMMERCIAL CODE. 

The Bill for postponement having passed both 
Houses, the public is keenly interested to know 
whether the. Government will accept the Diet’s 
verdict or not. The Nippon says that if the 
BHi related to a question of administration the 
Government might defy the resolutions of the 
Houses and put tbe Code into operation at 
oirce, but since it is a question of law, as Vis- ] 
count Aoki slated in His speech, the Govern-1 
ment will not take such an unwise step as to 
disregard the Diet and thus set up serious trie- j 
lion between itself and the people. 

* * 

It is rumoured, says the Choya , that Count 
Yamagata, lire Minister President, addressed 
the Emperor on the 23rd instant with reference 
to the Bill for postponing the operation of the 
Code, and that the Emperor immediately gave 
his gracious sanction. This was the result of 
the Cabinet conference held in the forenoon of 
the 23rd, at which all the Ministers of State, 
except Count Yamada and Viscount Kabayama, 
attended, and which terminated at 2 p.m. after 
warm discussions, a resolution having been 
formed in the sense of postponement. As to 
the period of postponement, however, a majority 
of the. Cabinet Ministers are said to be in favour 
of extension to April, 1892, only. 

* 

* * 

The same paper also says:—“The postpone¬ 
ment of the operation of the Commercial Code 
would give rise to difficulties of various kinds. 
For instance the Bank laws, Bankruptcy law, 
Ac., were promulgated with a view to the en¬ 
forcement of the Commercial Code, and con¬ 
sequently the sudden postponement of the latter 
would necessitate some new measures in respect 
of these laws. But since barely a week remains 
before the new year, timely notice could not be 
given throughout all parts of this country, so 
that in some distant parts of the Ulterior, the 
official notice of postponement not being received 
before the xst of January, the Commercial Code 
would come into operation there under the for¬ 
mer arrangement. There is no precedent for 
sending notice by telegraph, and such a pro¬ 
ceeding would under any circumstances, be 


difficult. Howto avoid the awkward conjunc¬ 
ture is giving much anxiety to the Government.: 
The Bureau of Legislature, in consequence of 
the postponement, is exceedingly busy, for such 
points in the laws promulgated this year as have 
relation to the Commercial Code will have to 
be amended and submitted to tbe Diet, and 
besides laws in the course of preparation will 
have to be re-examined and amended. 

• 

* * 

All these doubts were resolved on the 26th 
instant, when the following Imperial Rescript 
appeared in the Official Gazelle :—■“ We hereby 
sanction the Law which has received the con¬ 
sent o( the Imperial Diet with reference to the 
date of operation of the Commercial Code and 
of the Laws relating to its operation, and Order 
the same to be promulgated.” Then follows an 
enumeration of the various laws concerned, 
namely. Law 32 (dated April of this year); Law 
59 (dated August of this year) Law 66 (dated 
August, 1890) ; the Law relating to stamps for 
commercial documents; Law 72 (August 1890), 
relating tQ Banks; Law 73 (August, 1890), re¬ 
lating to savings banks Law 101 (October, 
1890), and the Commercial Code itself. The 
Rescript concludes with the words:—“The 
Commercial Code and the Laws for carrying 
the Commercial Code into operation will go into 
force from January ist, 1893. 

« 

• » 

Up to a very late moment doubts were enter¬ 
tained in some quarters as to the course which 
the Government would pursue in this matter. 
It was considered extremely problematical whe¬ 
ther in passing a Bill to fix or alter the date of 
operation of a law, the Diet had not encroached 
upon the Imperial Prerogatives as fixed by tbe 
Constitution. The 6th Article of the latter 
says :—“ The Emperor gives sanction to laws, 
and orders them to be promulgated and exe¬ 
cuted." The power to order the execution of 
a law seems to include the power of fixing the 
date of execution, and in point of fact the custom 
hitherto has been to include the date of operation 
in the preamble, which contains also the Im¬ 
perial Sanction and receives the sign-manual. 
On the other hand, if we consider the legislative 
Jiabits of Western countries, it will be seen that 
the dale of operation is usually mentioned in the 
body of a law, and if such has not hitherto 
been the case in Japan, the difference pro¬ 
bably represented a mere point of convenience, 
not a question of principle. It would have 
been competent for the Diet, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, to make a Representation, as 
duly provided in the Constitution, but since 
the Emperor has accepted and sanctioned 
the measure in the form of a Bill, we must as¬ 
sume that the course taken by the Houses was 
not unconstitutional. It is certainly a very 
striking illustration on the one hand of the 
power that has passed into the possession of the 
people, on the other, of the respect with which 
the Sovereign is evidently determined to treat 
every legitimate exercise'of that power. 


A PORTUNATB JAPANESE. 

The San Francisco Chronicle has this note, 
dated at Philadelphia on November 24th:— 
“The announcement that Miss Mary Elkinton 
of this city is to become the bride of a native of 
Japan at any early date, and return with him to 
the Orient will be, doubtless, the cause of more 
than a ripple of interest in social circles. Miss 
Elkinton is a member of one of the oldest and 
most highly esteemed Philadelphia families. 
She is a daughter of Joseph S. Elkinton, a pro¬ 
minent member of the Society of Friends. The 
young Japanese who won her heart and (the 
pledge of her hand is a man high in rank. His 
family are among the most distinguished and 
wealthiest in Japan, and he occupies a leading 
position in the affairs of the Government. For 
six years he has been travelling through America 
and Enrope, studying to fit himself to occupy 
an important Government position, and he will 
return next month with his bride to fill the part 
which has been assigned to him. A similarity 
| of tastes drew the young pair together, and the 
admiration Miss Elkinton first cherished for his 


accomplishments soon developed into a deeper 
feeling, and when the young man sailed for 
Europe shortly afterward it is understood that 
she had pledged him her love. He is now back to 
claimheraslhe bride of Inazo Mitobeof Sapporo, 
in Japan. In personal appearance Inazo reveals 
all tbe characteristics of a student. He is of 
medium stature, light in figure, with sharply 
defined, delicate features and a persuasive ex¬ 
pression. In his manner, conversation, and 
general address he appears as a man of delicate 
sensibilities, refined tastes, and cultivated in¬ 
tellect. Inazo has already adopted the faith of 
the Friends, and the marriage will be solemnized 
according to their usages.” 


THE COMMERCIAL CODE. 

According to the Jiyu Shimbun, the Vice-Mini¬ 
ster of Justice, Mr. Mitsukuri, has expressed 
intense chagrin at the result of the Diet’s deli¬ 
berations on the Commercial Code. He says 
that the Code represents ten years of hard legis¬ 
lative labour and research ; and that under the 
direction of the present Minister of State for 1 
Finance the greatest care was employed to col¬ 
lect information as to the customs existing in 
all parts of Japan, and to give due consideration' 
to them in the provisions of the new enactment. 
He regards it as a matter of the deepest regret 
that the two Houses, without any thorough in¬ 
vestigation into the details of the Code, should 
have yielded to the persuasions of a few eloquent 
advocates, and destroyed the work of ten years 
in almost as many hours. But although we can 
fully sympathise with this view, and although 
we should most gladly have welcomed a Parlia¬ 
mentary vote in the sense desired by the com¬ 
pilers of the Code, we do not for a moment 
pretend to think that no valid reasons can be 
advanced on the side of the opposition. It sur¬ 
prised us that these reasons were not set forth 
in the Diet, and that the vote went by sentiment 
rather than by logic. Speaking in the abstract, 
there is no reason why a Commercial Code should 
be published separately from the Civil Codes. In 
countries like Germany, where special tribunals 
presided over by special judges exist for the 
trial of commercial cases, a Commercial Code 
is logical and expedient. But where, as will be 
the case in Japan, the same Courts deal with 
all civil cases, there does not appear to be 
any sufficient reason for the compilation of a 
separate code of commerce. If, indeed, we 
consider the actual state of affairs now existing, 
the crying need of some laws to regulate the 
questions of Bankruptcy and Trading Associa¬ 
tions makes it desirable that a Commercial Code 
embodying such laws should be put into force 
without a day’s delay. But if, on the other hand, 
importance be attached to the country’s legal 
system as a whole, then it is obviously better 
that laws bearing upon the above special subjects 
should be promulgated independently, and that 
the other provisions relating to trade should fall 
into their natural place in the Civil Codes. If 
the House entertained this view we cannot see 
that their verdict merits criticism. It is still 
permissible to hope that some compromise may 
be effected, and that while the main body of 
the Commercial Code is restored to its place in 
the Civil Codes, the portions immediately called 
for, namely, the chapters relating to Bankruptcy 
and Commercial Companies, will be put into 
force without delay. 

* * * 

The Miyako Shimbun states in an extra that 
the Emperor has given his sanction to the post¬ 
ponement of the dale of the operation of the 
Commercial Code. 


THE BUDGET. 

The House of Representatives occupies a uni¬ 
que and doubtless, from its own point of view, 
a very satisfactory position towards the Budget. 
It may cut down the estimates to its hearts’ 
content, without giving itself any concern at all 
as to whether the irreducible remainder suffices 
or does not suffice to carry on the administra¬ 
tion of the country. If the system of Govern¬ 
ment by party existed here, the majority in the 
House would be restrained by the knowledge 
that its own party leaders must ultimately 
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abide by the reductions made in the estimates 
of their opponents. But it is not so. The 
House of Representatives in Japan need not be 
specially solicitous about the Government’s em¬ 
barrassments. In fact, several of the members 
would probably be vastly pleased could they 
succeed in embarrassing the Government seri¬ 
ously. The Committee on the Budget is said 
to have resolved upon recommending reduc¬ 
tions of a sweeping character, the various 
Departments of State being involved to the 
following extents respectively :— 


Foreign Office . yen 216,141.355 

Home Office .. yen 1,705.429.308 

Finance Department. yen 4,034,483 349 

At my . yen 856,564.26 

Navy . yen 409,126.54 

Justice . yen 1,184,871.244 

Education . yen 563,222.728 

Agriculture and Commerce. yen 194,086.009 

Communications . yen 8,570.40 


This gives a total reduction of something like 
ten million yen, and how the work of administra¬ 
tion is to be carried on under such circum¬ 
stances seems doubtful. Mr. Seki Naohiko, a 
member of the Committee, proposed a more mo¬ 
derate scheme, which would only have involved a 
a saving of 5$ millions, but he failed to obtain a 
majority. The most sensible and practical article 
we have found in the vernacular press on this 
subject is the Choya Shimbun’s. Premising 
that the Government itself is willing enough 
to give effect to any reasonable scheme of eco¬ 
nomy, our contemporary describes the views 
which, it says, is held in official quarters. 
Taking for basis a reduction of the Land Tax 
by one-fifth, it would be necessary to effect an 
economy of some eight million yen in the an¬ 
nual expenditure. To this end twenty per cent, 
of the present number of Hannin officials 
might be dispensed with, and their duties trans¬ 
ferred to officials of higher rank, whose number 
would remain as before. In this way, as well 
as by abolishing every possible section or bureau, 
and uniting the functions of others, a saving of 
about three million yen might be achieved. The 
remaining economy would have to be effected in 
the Extraordinary Budget. The Choya says 
that the Extraordinary Budget increased rapidly 
from the time that Count Inouye came into 
power, his large ideas of improvement and 
reform involving corresponding expenditure. 
Some three million yen are now appropriated 
towards the building of new Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment and other Departments of State. If the 
various public works now in contemplation were 
changed from solid brick and stone structures 
to wood, and if their number were limited as 
far as possible, the required economy might be 
effected. On such lines the Government would 
probably follow the Diet, but if it comes to a 
question of meddling with the organization of 
the Administration or with other matters lying 
outside Parliament’s province, the Government 
cannot consent. 

• • 

It is stated now that in consequence of the 
sweeping reductions recommended in the re¬ 
port of the Budget Committee, the Government 
has resolved to pursue the course indicated by 
the 30th Article of the Law of the Houses, 
where it is provided that “ the Government 
shall be at liberty at any time to either amend 
or withdraw any Bill which it has already 
brought in.” To cut down the estimates by 
ten million yen, as urged by the Budget Com¬ 
mittee, is declared to be quite out of the ques¬ 
tion, consistently with maintaining any proper 
standard of administrative efficiency. A saving 
of about three millions may, however, be ac¬ 
complished in defence to the wishes of the 
House, although notin accordance with what the 
Authorities believe to be the best interests of 
the public service. The Budget will therefore 
be taken back and amended to that extent, after 
which it will be again laid before the House. 
Should the latter still persist in attempting to 
enforce impracticable reductions, it is thought 
probable that the Government falling back upon 
the powers vested in it by the Constitution, will 
enforce the Budget for the last fiscal year with¬ 
out further reference to Parliament. In that 


case the House of Representatives, by unwisely 
attempting to accomplish too much, will end 
by achieving nothing at all. 

THB MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVES AND THB NEW YEAR'S RECEPTION. 

The latest subject about which certain mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives have 
thought it necessary to assert their dignity is the . 
order of their reception by the Emperor at the I 
New Year. On learning that their audience j 
was to take place on the and proximo, after that 
of the Sokan officials, Mr. Nagai Matsuyemon j 
asked the Chief Secretary whether this would 1 
not be putting a certain slight upon the Repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. The Secretary an- : 
swered that nothing could be farther from the 
truth ; that the order had been determined solely 
to suit the Emperor’s convenience, and that the 
admission of the members by the front gate, 
which was closed to Sokan officials, proved the 
Emperor’s desire to treat the House with con¬ 
sideration. This satisfied Mr. Nagai, hut did 
not apparently satisfy all the other members. 
Some ten of them, headed by Mr. Hasegawa 
Tai, came to the House the same evening to 
see the President, but in the absence of the 
latter and of the Chief Secretary, they had to 
content themselves with interviewing one of the 
under-secretaries. To this official Mr. Hase¬ 
gawa, who, according to the Tokyo Shimpo, 
had been dining and wining pretty freely, 
addressed some very loud and peremptory re¬ 
marks, to the effect that the place assigned to 
the President of the House at the opening cere¬ 
mony had caused much dissatisfaction, and that 
the members could not consent to be received 
after officials of Sonin rank. This somewhat noisy 
protest was checked by Mr. Hasegawa’s com¬ 
panions, and the matter ended for the moment. 
Subsequently the Heads and Managers of Sec¬ 
tions, after consultation, addressed to the Cere¬ 
monies Bureau of the Imperial Household 
Department a request that the members might 
be received in audience on January 1st, imme¬ 
diately after officials of Chokunin rank, and 
that if this were not possible, they might at least 
have precedence over all Sonin officials, and be 
received alone on the 2nd, no other audiences 
being granted on that day. Failing either of 
these courses, they begged to be excused from 
attending at the Palace at all. The Chief of 
the Bureau of Ceremonies replied that as the 
order of reception had been determined 
solely with a view to the convenience of 
the Palace arrangements, and without any 
notion whatever of slighting the members, 
no change could be made. The President of 
the House afterwards consulted with the Mini¬ 
ster of State for the Imperial Household, but 
received the same answer. It is not yet known 
how the matter will end, but we expect that the 
members of the House will appreciate the un¬ 
wisdom of attempting to enforce their own 
wishes in such a matter. Every one under¬ 
stands that the first Diet has to be specially 
careful about precedents, but so soon as it is 
officially stated that the order of reception is 
fixed not by any principle of rank but merely to 
suit the convenience of the Palace, it would be 
veritable childishness to push the point any 
farther. 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES. 

The Mainichi Shimbun, quoting a politician 
who has expressed his views on the subject of 
a Government subsidy for marine transport pur¬ 
poses in this country, says :—Although it may 
be necessary to lay rails with a view to facilitat¬ 
ing land transportation, still at present most of 
those that pay fairly well are the main lines. 
No branch line without a subsidy from the 
Government is likely to prove profitable. Now 
what will be the result upon our transportation 
business if the Government lend its protection to 
either marine transport or land carriage ? As 
the number of passengers and the quantity of 
commodities to be transported are still limited 
in Japan, that undertaking which receives a 
Government subsidy will naturally be prosperous 
at the expense of those that are not so aided. 
Considered in the light of the topographical situa¬ 


tion of this country, it would be more advan¬ 
tageous to protect the marine transport business. 
But it would certainly be unwise for the Govern¬ 
ment to give subsidies unconditionally and in¬ 
discriminately as has been the case hitherto. 
A better policy would be to fix the amount ac¬ 
cording to the distance and the route, as is the 
case in foreign countries. To give an instance; 
the amount of subsidy to be granted to a com¬ 
pany running steamers between Hongkong and 
Kobe should be different from the case of those 
plying between San Francisco and Yokohama. 
If varying amounts of subsidy are thus given to 
different companies, the business of navigation 
in this country may be improved. If, however, 
our industries remain in such an unsatisfac¬ 
tory state as at present, no matter how much 
private maritime companies may be encouraged 
by the Government, they must inevitably come 
to grief if they cannot obtain sufficient freight. 
We greatly fear that this is just what will occur, 
owing perhaps to the fact that the Government 
has not the right of levying custom duties at 
pleasure. It is consequently a prime necessity 
to restore the rights referred to above, and to 
prevent the importation of foreign commodities 
to Japan, very large quantities of which enter 
here on account of the small duties. At present, 
therefore, it is necessary to restore the right of 
levying custom duties, which would tend to de¬ 
crease the number of commodities now too 
freely imported from abroad, and to encourage 
the progress of our own industries. 


THB “ NAMOA " PIRACY. 

Thb British gunboats Linnet and Firebrand 
returned to port yesterday afternoon, says the 
Hongkong Daily Fress of the 20th inst., after 
an unsuccessful search for the Namoa pirates. 
The course taken by the former gunboat was, 
we understand, to the southward and eastward, 
whilst the latter gunboat went north, touching 
at several places. At Lara Shu Bay a number 
of Shaukiwan fishing junks were met with, and 
on Mendoza Island the Pinhoi people were un¬ 
able to given any further particulars than what 
is already known regarding the junks that were 
seen in the vicinity of the island on the 10th 
inst. At another place named Kauto the in¬ 
habitants had never heard of the affair, whilst 
the mandarin of a district not far distant had 
rewards placarded about for the arrest of any of 
the piratical band. During the cruise two 
Chinese gunboats were met with which were 
also engaged in the search, but so far their 
efforts had been unattended with any result. 


THB “TOKIO MARU ” 

Several attempts have been made within the 
last two or three days to float the Tokio Maru, 
but so far without success. The ship lies parallel 
with the line of the beach, and, with a consider¬ 
able cant to seaward, embedded somewhat in 
the saud. The tide ebbs up to her shoreward 
bilge; there are about nine feet of water at 
ordinary high tides under her stern and about 
four feet at her bow. So far as can be seen, 
she is not seriously damaged—or was not 
prior to the blow of Sunday night—no plates 
being injured, but as she makes water when 
the tide flows various rivets have no doubt 
been started. As will be recollected, the Saikio 
Maru first attempted to haul her off, but 
this failed owing to the parting of the steel 
hawser employed in the operation. On Satur¬ 
day the Naniwa Fan, placed by the Naval 
Authorities at the disposal of the Company for 
the purpose, had a try but failed to move the 
stranded vessel. The Kobe Maru went down 
on Sunday morning to take her turn at the 
tow rope, but was unable to get near enough 
the scene to be of any use, and returned to port. 
It seems that though the Tokio has deepest water 
immediately under her stern it has been found 
more convenient to make the towing hawsers 
fast to her bow, as the assisting vessel can 
approach more closely to her from that 
direction. At best, however, the ships can¬ 
not get much nearer her than a quarter of 
a mile, the Naniwa Fan having to strain on 
a hawser of that length. It is not the case 
that a bank of sand has formed outside the 
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vessel; she is, as we have said, embedded 
10 some extent, but the beach slopes away to 
seaward naturally, slowly from her stern, and 
more abruptly from her bows. The only rocks 
near her are some small ridges which just show 
their heads above the sand astern of her. The 
ship lies about five miles from Tateyama. 


PROFESSOR KIKUCHI ON THE WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES BILL. 

Writing to the Mainichi Shimbun the other 
day, Professor Kikuchi of the.Imperial Univer¬ 
sity said :—As the draft Weights and Measures 
Bill now under discussion in the Upper House 
is of a somewhat complicated nature and is thus 
difficult of comprehension by the general public, 

I would ask you to be good enough to insert the 
following recapitulation of its main features :— 
(1) The question of weights and measures has 
an important bearing on the economy of the 
State and should not be treated with in¬ 
difference or silence as some people imagine. 
To regard the measure as unworthy of earnest 
consideration is to be like the samurai in 
feudal times who despised peasants* merchants, 
and artizans. (a) The object of the bill is 
not connected with any scientific or artistic 
theory, but arises from a desire to fix stand¬ 
ards of weights and measures, and thus pro¬ 
tect the public from the use of false and 
irregular measures, such as are employed 
daily in business transactions. (3) In framing 
the bill special care has been taken to guard 
against suddeu changes in business methods. 
For instance the mercer’s measure is still to be 
used, and both the old and new measures may be 
employed for three years after the bill comes into 
force ; and other articles also show the exercise 
of the care referred to. (4) The bill fixes a stand¬ 
ard of weights and of measures for Japan, the 
present law providing no such standard. (5) The 
bill fixes the standard, or exact length of one 
shaku. and the exact weight of one kwan , which 
measure and weight are not at present accurately 
fixed. Tire standard shaku measure preserved in 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
is roughly made, of brass, the sub-divisions 
being indicated by thick lines, and no consi¬ 
deration is had of the point whether, or how 
much of, each line is to be included in reckon¬ 
ing a sub-division, or at what temperature the 
standard is to be held as legal measure. The 
case is almost similar as to the kwan . It is there¬ 
fore a prime necessity that the nature of the 
materials of which the shaku measure and the 
kwan weight are composed should be fixed. 
(6) The bill aims, not at changing the existing 
weights and measures, but at definitely fixing 
them. The length of the shaku , the measure¬ 
ment of the masu, and the weight of the kwan 
will not be altered. (7) In Art. V. of the bill 
the metre is only referred to as a legal measure, 
and it is a gross mistake to suppose that the bill 
is based upon the metre. (8) The bill is in¬ 
tended to improve the materials of which 
weights and measures are at present composed. 
The regulations for the manufacture and ex¬ 
amination of weights and measures hitherto in 
force are far from complete,and are consequently 
of very little practical value. 


in due form and presented it through the Pre¬ 
sident with hijj own signature and those of 104 
other members. The question is this:—“In 
negotiating for Treaty Revision, does the Go¬ 
vernment take for its object the complete and 
simultaneous recovery of Judicial Autonomy 
and Tariff Autonomy, or does it contemplate 
their complete recovery at a future date, and 
their partial recovery only at first?” It will not 
be difficult, we think, for Viscount Aoki to 
answer this question to the satisfaction of the 
House. 


It 


THE P. AND o. STEAMER “ NEPAUL.” 

appears from a telegram in the Singapore 


Free Press that the Nepaul went on the Ply¬ 
mouth Breakwater, whilst making for tlie Sound. 
This is explained by the fact that there was a 
dense fog at the time, otherwise such naviga¬ 
tion would be unpardonable, as there is a lofty-] 
lighthouse on one end of it, and the breakwater 
itself is visible from the deck of a vessel ap¬ 
proaching it, and at a considerable distance, 
even at high water springs. The telegram 
states that the cargo has been salved, from 
which it may be inferred that the passengers 
are safe. In a thick fog the steamer would 
probable be going dead slow approaching the 
passage between Rame Head and the Devon¬ 
shire coast, and there are consequently grounds 
for hoping that she is not so much injured but 
that she may be got off and repaired. 


ANOTHER aUESTION ABOUT TREATY REVISION. 

After Viscount Aoki had made his long and 
painstaking explanation on the 17th ultimo in 
reply to the queries of Mr. Arai Shogo and other 
members, he left the House without waiting to 
be further questioned. A resolution was then 
passed that the Minister should be invited to 
attend again, but he declined, on the ground 
that he had already given the fullest explana¬ 
tion in his power. Thereupon Mr. Atai 
Shogo made an intemperate and undignified 
motion, and Mr. Misaki Kamenosuke moved 
an amendment that, if the House desired 
fuller information on other points, it should for¬ 
mulate its questions in the presecribed manner 
and present them to the Government. Mr. 
Arai’s motion did not find sufficient sup¬ 
porters to become a subject of debate, and 
consequently Mr. Misaki's amendment could 
not be put to the vote. He has not allowed it 
to be drop, however, but has prepared a question 


SATURDAY'S CONCBRT IN HONGO CENTRAL 
TABERNACLE. 

The concert given in the Central Tabernacle in 
Tokyo last Saturday afternoon was a thorough 
success. The hall, which is built to accommo¬ 
date about twelve hundred persons, was over 
three parts full, with an audience mostly Japa¬ 
nese. In the reserved seals was a large repre¬ 
sentation of missionaries, and a fair sprinkling 
of other residents. At the back of the centre 
and in the aisles, benches were arranged for 
the accommodation of the holders of twenty 
sen tickets, while the galleries were appropriated 
to students who were admitted for the sum of 
ten sen each. The interior arrangements of the 
hall are scarcely yet complete, and the entrance 
is also in an unfinished condition, but the audi¬ 
ence had nothing to complain of in the way of 
comfort. The hall is an improved edition of 
the Koseikan, being better lighted and having 
more complete platform arrangements. The 
organ, which is a gift from Canadian sympa¬ 
thizers with Dr. Eby’s work, is placed in a well- 
lighted gallery high above the platform, suffi¬ 
cient space being left on either side for the 
accommodation of an orchestra. The three 
other galleries are incomparably superior to 
the flimsy lofts of the Koseikan. The ven¬ 
tilation of the building seems good, and the 
whole structure indeed bears the marks of in¬ 
telligent care in its planning and building. The 
concert opened with the Doxology, in which 
the audience joined standing. The orchestra, 
occupying the left side of the organ loft, then 
led off with Supp6's lively overture, “ Poet and 
Peasant.” The members of the efficient band 
engaged for the occasion received their train¬ 
ing under Mr. F. Eckert and Mr. G. Arpe. and 
are retired naval bandsmen. They call them¬ 
selves “ The Oriental Band,” and give their ser¬ 
vices, in the capital and elsewhere, at very 
reasonable charges. The only vocalist, if we 
omit the singing which formed part of the 
Japanese music, was a lady connected with the 
Canadian Methodist Mission, who gave two 
solos, Mr. Gauntlett accompanying on the piano 
These were clearly and unaffectedly rendered, 
and the audience showed that it would be ready 
to welcome the singer on any future occasion. 
Mr. Gauntlett, a near relative of the com¬ 
poser (whose name is well-known in musical 
circles throughout the world) gave two effec¬ 
tive solos 011 the organ, a powerful and ex¬ 
cellent instrument. Supp6’s “ Fatinitza," and 
Eckert's “ Fantasie ueber Engl-Lieder,” a 
medley in which favourite Scottish, English and 
Irish me odies follow each other in bewildering 
succession—both attractive pieces—were well 
rendered by the orchestra. The Japanese 


musicians hired for the occasion, however, 
came in for the greatest share of the applause 
of an audience essentially Japanese. Okamura 
Masavo and his two partners, on the koto and 
samisen, evoked a chorus of applause which 
seemed ready to burst out at intervals during 
their performance, and Aragi Kodo and Ishi- 
numa Iwai, on the shakuhachi and samisen , 
were even more enthusiastically received. 
Among the humours of the concert were the er¬ 
ratic gesticulations in the right-hand gallery of 
a spectacled student, whom Aragi's flute tones 
seemed to inspire with uncontrollable admira¬ 
tion ; and the loudly expressed apologies of an 
obasan in the back gallery who, entering during 
the first vocal solo, increased the fervour of her 
apologies the more she was hushed to be silent. 
A programme is appended :— 

Pakt I. 

I.—Ovekturh, “ Poel and Peasant ” .V. Supp£. 

By the Orchestra. 

* —Song, ** Holy Kather Hear Us".. By Miss Lund. 

K0Y0 and Samiskn. “ Sho< hikubai." Ity Okuroura 
Masago, Uehara Masaki and Koyama 'liimaji. 

4 -—Okgan Solo “ March of the Israelites." By Ed¬ 
ward Gauntlett, Esq. 

6.—“ Faiinitxa ” ... ...,v. Suppfi. 

By the Orchestra. 

Pari II. 

1. —" Fantasie ueber Engl-Lieder" .V. F. Eckkrt. 

By the Orchestra. 

2. —Song “ HeGiveth His Beloved Sleep " By Miss Lund. 

3. —Shakuh'Chi and Samisen. “ Sue no Chigiri, 

Tsuru no Sngomori ." 

By Aragi Kodo and Ishiinura Iwai. 

4. -Okgan Solo I * Andante in G. 

By Edward Gauntlett, Esq. 

5 *—Koto and Samisen. By Okumura Mas*go, Uehara 
Masaki, and K..yama Shimaji, 

6.—' 4 Romaneska ".V. Zickoff. 

By the Orchestra. 


Andante in g! } .BaTISTE. 


closing pimcb. 

P God Save the Emperor.” Words by Rev. A. llardie. 

To the tune of ‘ God Save the the Queen. By the Or- 
chestia, Oigan and Audience. 

Dr. Eby made use of the interval between the 
two parts of the musical performance to ad¬ 
dress a few remarks to the audience. He first 
apologized for two omissions in the programme 
due to the unexpected withdrawal at a late 
hour of Mr, Dietrich of the Musical Con¬ 
servatory, who had originally promised his 
services. This withdrawal of a lower of strength 
had been partly supplied by the kindness of the 
Japanese musicians, who gave an extra selec¬ 
tion. He then went on to sketch the history 
of the structure now filled for the first time with 
an audience. Next Saturday, the third of 
January, there was to be a formal opening, and, 
on the fourth, Sunday services were to be con¬ 
ducted in the morning and evening by Messrs. 
Hiraiwa and Kobayashi, pastors in ll»e Methodist 
Church, and in the afternoon by Dr. Imbrie. 
This last service, in English, would be 
held at 3 p.m. The year 1890 had been 
for him and his friends a year of hard work in 
building and rebuilding. Over, five months 
back the first building, whose estimated cost 
was 7,500 dollars, was destroyed in the fire 
which devastated Lhe district. All but 1,500 
dollars of this sum had been expended when 
the fire occurred, and it left them with only 
the foundations and wall, valued at about 
2,500 dollars. To complete the building it 
was considered by the architect that a sum 
of 5,831 dollars, inclusive of fencing and 
furnishing, would be required. As the cash 
and other assets amounted to little over three 
thousand dollars, a deficiency has to be met of 
2,670 dollars. As usual the expenses of build¬ 
ing exceeded the estimates, and the deficiency, 
kindly met by the contributions of friends, was 
already swallowed up. They were still, there¬ 
fore, in need of funds, the furniture on which 
the audience was seated being mostly a mere 
loan for the occasion. This, however, had to 
be said in explanation of the further appeal, that 
the building was throughly well-built, with no 
scamped work about it. Mr. Ito, the architect, 
had devoted a year's work, with but scanty 
remuneration, to its construction, and had, 
by direct dealings with tradesmen, saved the 
profits that go into the pockets of contractors. 
The Board of their Church had already assisted 
the building, in so far as it served the purpose 
of a regular mission station, mostly liberally, 
even beyond possible expectation. The further 
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use of the building as a centre for lectures, 
free concerts, popular addresses, magic lantern 
displays, and the like, lay outside the sphere of 
ordinary mission fund appropriations, and, being 
a special undertaking, had to carried on with 
specially raised funds. The reverend doctor 
hoped that, by subscription concerts like the 
present, and by the liberality of friends, he 
would be enabled to carry on the work now 
happily commenced. He closed with an ex¬ 
pression of thanks to the friends who had al¬ 
ready contributed, and to the audience who had 
assisted by their presence and aid. 


VISCOUNT AOKI S TREATY REVISION SPEECH. 

In a leading article commenting on the recen 
speech in the Lower House delivered by Vis 
count Aoki, the Nippon says :—The speech in 
the House of Representatives by the Foreign Mi¬ 
nister has attracted general attention, as well on 
account of the importance of the subject as be¬ 
cause of the complicated nature of Count Aoki’s 
utterances. Though a well known accompani¬ 
ment of the constitutional form of government, 
the public deliverance of speeches by Ministers 
of State in explanation of the policy of the Ad¬ 
ministration is a new and wonderful feature in 
Japan, and when in addition the topic to be 
dealt with was one of a diplomatic character, in 
connection with which the most profound se¬ 
crecy had hitherto been observed, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the occasion and the address should 
have attracted the eyes of all people. We must 
frankly admit that the speech deserves our 
closest attention. Though the Viscount spoke 
at great length, over a third of his speech was 
devoted to a description of Japanese diplomatic 
policy in the past. This branch of the subject 4 
though no doubt very valuable as a ground-w.»rk 
for reference, was not quite what we required 
Yet the point which we were chiefly, concerned 
to hear about, the policy to be pursued by Japan 
in the future with regard to her international re¬ 
lations, was very lightly touched on, the Minister 
on the plea of diplomatic secrecy confining his 
explanation within very small limits. Even such 
meagre information as he did afford on the pro¬ 
blem was not expressly and openly stated, but has 
to be gleaned from Viscount Aoki’s language 
in referring to certain opinions ventilated by the 
Nippon last month (November), his comments 
on those opinions forming an indirect species of 
explanation. If the Viscount had endorsed our 
views on the subject, then his meaning would 
have been perfectly clear, but, as he himself re¬ 
marked, the statement referred to only expressed 
a part of our hopes, not the whole. In point of 
fact the prevailing questions in the public mind 
then were : (1) the nature of the promises made 
in diplomatic notes with reference to the appoint¬ 
ment of foreign judges, and the period for 
the preparation of the Codes ; and (2) the con¬ 
ditions to be contained in the Treaties with re¬ 
ference to residence of foreigners in the interior, 
the system of Consular Courts, and the rights 
of foreigners as to the possession of land. 
In other words, the questions then before the 
public were confined to the concession of cer¬ 
tain national and private rights; the problem of 
recovering Tariff autonomy, which has so grave 
a bearing on the finances of the nation, was not 
then under discussion. The draft treaties 
framed by Count Okuma were opposed by the 
public chiefly on the ground that they constitut¬ 
ed an infringement of the national rights; that 
is to say, the proposed alterations were held to 
be more injurious to the interests of the empire 
than the old Treaties were. But it would be 
erroneous to assume that the points then attack¬ 
ed were the only branches of the problem in re¬ 
ference to which our people entertained hopes ; 
and similarly it would he wrong to conclude 
that the removal of the conditions then com¬ 
plained of would be sufficient to make the 
new instruments acceptable to the nation. 
Last year popular opinion was expressed on 
certain matters from a purely defensive point 
of view: the nation was too much occu¬ 
pied in endeavouring to protect itself from the 
obnoxious provisions to think of formulating 
demands of its own. If we could have acted 
on the offensive we certainly would have brought 


up in the very front of our attack a demand for 
the complete restoration of Tariff autonomy. 

We hope the present Foreign Minister will not 
give his attention only to the desires of the 
people, as shown in their action while stand¬ 
ing on the defensive. We can gather from 
his utterance regarding a quotation from the 

Jiji Shimpo of December last year, that the .. f 

policy of the Government with regard to Treaty I opportunity of seeing India itself. 
Revision is to consist (1) of the abolition of 1 
Consular jurisdiction, simultaneously with the 
of the 


memorable most of all for the endless hospitality 
and kindness one has received and the good 
friends one has been lucky enough to make. 
Whether or not my experiences contain any¬ 
thing of interest or value to other people re¬ 
mains to be seen.” Next spring Mr. Norman 
will probably pay another visit to his possessions 
in Siam, and may, at the same time, take the 


opening ot the interior to mixed residence; 
(2) of the omission from the Treaties of the 
provisions relating to the ownership of land by 
foreigners; (3) of the revocation of the pro¬ 
mises made in Count Okuma's diplomatic notes, 
an'd (4) of the recovery of Tariff autonomy. 
We have thus endeavoured to show just what 
trustworthy information we have received with 
regard to our diplomatic relations, and in doing 
so we have briefly brought out for our readers’ 
information the chief points of Viscount Aoki’s 
speech. We would only remind the Viscount 
in conclusion that the recovery of Tariff au¬ 
tonomy is the first, the chief, the great point to 
which the wishes and hopes of our people are 
directed. 


THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVBS AND THE 
PALACE. 

Wr have already described the difficulties raised 
by certain members of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives about the order of their presentation to 
the Emperor at the New Year. They applied 
to the Bureau of Ceremonies though the Chief 
Secretary of the House, to have a change of 
programme made, but the Board of Ceremonies 
is never very yielding in such matters. Its re¬ 
ply, quoted by the various newspapers, was 
“ (0 The day and hour of the Reception having 
been already fixed, cannot be now changed. 
(2) The hour of Reception was not appointed 
by His Majesty with any reference to the au¬ 
dience of sonin officials. (3) Members coming 
on horseback or in carriages will be permitted 
to enter by the Front Gate, a privilege not ex¬ 
tended to sonin officials. (4) The order of all 
presentations at Court is determined to suit the 
Imperial convenience, and no question of pre¬ 
cedence is considered.” In consequence of the 
receipt of this answer, about a hundred and 
twenty members of the Lower House met in a 
waiting room of the House on the 29th instant, 
and decided that it should be left to the choice 
of individual members whether they attended 
at the Palace on the 2nd or not, but that, so far 
as the House collectively was concerned, it 
should meet in its place on the 1st of January 
and vole an Address of Congratulation to the 
Throne, the preparation of the address to be at 
once undertaken by the Chiefs and Managers 
of Sections. Certainly want of vertebra is not 
a conspicuous fault of this First Diet. 


PARTHBR RESIGNATIONS. 

Thkre is talk of Viscount Aoki's resigning the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. The Hochi Shim- 
bun publishes the rumour, but assigns no reason 
for it other than a vague assertion that the Mini¬ 
ster is dissatisfied with the course of events since 
he delivered his speech in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Nothing short of a very powerful 
cause should suffice, in the Hochfs opinion, to 
drive from office after a period of little more 
than half a year a Minister specially chosen by 
the Emperor to solve the difficult problem of 
Treaty Revision. Some recommend the Vis¬ 
count to take the House into his confidence, 
and get it to appoint plenipotentiary committee¬ 
men of its own in conjunction with whom the 
negotiations can be carried on. The Minister 
himself, adds the Tokyo journal, appears to in¬ 
cline to this view, but as it meets with strong 
opposition in the Cabinet, and as there seems 
little prospect of its being approved, his resolve 
to resign assumes force every day. 

• 

* * 

It is further asserted that Count Matsukata 
also talks of resignation. The Choya Shimbun 
is responsible for the story. It makes the Count 
say that the reductions recommended by the 
Committee of the House of Representatives on 
the Budget are utterly impracticable, and that 
if the Cabinet consents to anything of the kind, 
he, Count Matsukata, will at once resign the 
portfolio of Finance. If all these rumours have 
any foundation, it seems probable that the only 
achievement of the first Diet will be to drive 
some of the best and most earnest statesmen 
from office. 


MR. HENRY NORMAN. 

Mr. Henry Norman was welcomed back on 
his arrival in London again. Some of the 
things he has to tell his friends, and later, 
the world, are no ordinary traveller’s tales. The 
first result of his trip, we understand, will be a 
volume of “Japanese Essays,” dealing with 
Japanese institutions, social life, treaty revision, 
and the Japanese army, navy, law. and police. 
A second will be a book about the Far East and 
the balance of power in the Pacific. Mr. Norman 
ill attempt to forecast the political future of 
the various uations struggling in that part of the 
world. As he has brought back about 2,000 
photographs of places, people, and things, most 
of which have never been photographed before, 
his books ought to be of unique value, as they 
certainly will be of unique interest. Mr. Norman 
has nothing particular to say about bis Siamese 
mine, except that he has associated himself with 
a capitalist, and that the machinery for working 
it is being made in America. He is much more 
ready to enlarge on the revelation and education 
which his three years of travel and study and 
sport in the Far East have proved. “There 
was.” he says, “ not a single moment of them 
destitute of interest. They were not always un¬ 
spiced by adventure, but they are personally 


THB RAILWAY STRIKE IN SCOTLAND. 

The telegram which we publish in this issue is 
ihe sequel to the following paragraph, which we 
find in Industries of the 14th ultimo:—“At 
various railway centres on Sunday, the 9th inst., 
meetings of railway servants were held for the 
purpose of receiving the replies of the different 
railway companies to a demand for reduction of 
working hours. The reply of the Caledonian 
Railway Company was to the effect that any 
demand must come to the Board through the 
ordinary channels, while the North British 
Railway Company and the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway Company had not had board 
meetings since the demand was formulated. It 
was surmised that the railway companies gene¬ 
rally would follow the lead of the Caledonian 
Railway and decline to recognise the Railway 
Servants’ Society. On this ground the execu¬ 
tive council of the society recommended a 
strike. A resolution to the effect that a strike 
was necessary, and that the precise date on 
which work was to cease should be fixed by the 
executive, was carried at the meetings held 
at Glasgow, Greenock, Edinburgh, Hamilton, 
Motherwell, Kilmarnock, Falkirk, Stirling, and 
Dundee. At Aberdeen the resolution was 
rejected. At Forfar no decision was reached.” 

THB MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 

We recently published a telegram which stated 
that damage had occurred to the works of the 
Manchester Ship Canal, of which a home paper 
gives the following particulars :—“ Considerable 
damage has been done to the Ship Canal in one 
or two places by the heavy floods of about a 
week ago. In the section near Latchford, 
where the locks are making rapid progress, a 
breach was made in a temporary embankment, 
and the water passed into the cutting, which 
was almost completed. One life was lost, 
and a large amount of plant was submerged by 
the water, which rose to about roft. Some 
damage was done to a temporary tunnel afford- 
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ing access from one part of the canal to another, Meeting yesterday, it contented itself with pass- j 
which is pierced below the London and North- ing a formal vote of congratulation to the; 

Western Railway Company’s line. A partial Throne on the auspicious opening of the new 

interruption to traffic occurred in consequence, year, and the members were left entirely free 

but the damage is being rapidly repaired, and to attend the reception at the Palace to-day, 

the water pumped out by a number of engines, where they will doubtless appear in full force. 

It is stated that the interruption to work will not 


be of long duration. 


CUSTOMS RETURNS. 

The following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for November, showing the foreign 
trade of Japan for the month :— 


THE HOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE KelUOlS IOr iNOVemuer, snowing me lurcigl! 

imperial audience. trade of Japan for the month :— 

It is a relief to learn that the rumours so freely exports and imports. 

circulated during the past three days with re- 1889. 1890. 

ference to the Diet’s attitude towards the Palace • ILV,K YM * * ,LV ‘* V,N * 

had not much more substance than such stories Exports .. 7,103,675.260 . 


1890. 

SILVER yen. 


usually possess. The whole thing seemed to '"P- 1 *.6jt7.740.aoo . 4.063.037 570 

us so strange, and the inferences it necessarily i D tal exports and imports . 10,775.950730 

suggested as to the Diet’s powers of self-re- Excess of imports. 1)0491875590 

straint and sense of dignity had so little in com- cu.tome mms. silv»r yen. 

mon with the conclusion we had begun to Exports. 


curroMt dutie. 


doings, that we refrained from credence and 
comment, preferring to suspend judgment 1 
until established facts were before us. The 


that something 


twenty 


members at the Palace on the 2nd instant, was Denmark 
determined to stand aloof from the Imperial p e a r ™ ;;;; 
Lev6e, and to substitute an address for personal j, , ° r llan !j 1 
attendance. Now it may be very well to say Spain**... 
that the Emperor is not directly responsible for “ t a h ^*^ 01 
affairs connected with Imperial Receptions, 
and t ha; the House of Representatives, in rebel- lotal 
ling against the place assigned to its members TOTAt yAI 
in the order of reception, opposed itself not to 


Exports. 

Imports . 



Total . 



TOTAL VALUE Of EXPORTS lO AND IMPORTS fROM VARIOU* POREION 
COUNTRIES. 

Exports. Imports. Total. 

Silver Yen. Silver Yen. Silver Yen. 

United States of Arne- 

rica. 

2,106,974.020 

570.341.040 

*.777.3'S-o6o 

Great Britain . 

355.649-440 

1,713.366 040 

2,009,015480 

Hongkong. 

1,041,649.910 

339.794 9oo 

i. 38 i ,444 810 

l-rance . 

'.'35.767-640 

*34.904-060 

1.370.67' 7°o 

China. 

$18,483,620 

548.534 370 

1,'77.017-99° 

Germany. 

British India . 

55.563-7'0 

574.935 *>o 

630,498.930 

8l.64O.4OO 

505.442.500 

587,0-8 900 

Korea. 

103,coi .570 

159,190,620 

262,192.190 

Switzerland . 

779 350 

69.654-74° 

70,434.090 

Australia . 

60,502.690 

— 

60,502-690 

Italy . 

Turkey . 

37.85'-*50 

10,668 930 

48,510.180 

— 

48.394 360 

48,394.360 

Austria . 

Canada & other British 

45.340.560 

3,016.910 

48.357-470 

America. 

44,051.640 

1,843.580 

45,895.210 

Belgium . 

1,765.300 

32.978.380 

34.147.660 

36,012.960 

Russia . 

2.719-870 

35.698.250 

Philippine Islands. 

160.000 

21,722 820 

21,882.820 

Denmark . 

40 OOO 

5,461.840 

5,501.840 

Siam . 

311.3S0 

2,747.000 

3.058.350 

Peru . 

— 

1,279 120 

1,179,120 

Holland. 

133-400 

1,074.210 

296.760 

1,207.810 

Portugal . 

471.000 

767.760 

Spain .. 

— 

433 -* 8 o 

433 -*«o 

Hawaii . 

182.250 

— 

181.250 

Other Countries. 

68,128 130 

11,966.740 

81,094.870 

Total .. 

S.8oi,43‘-6io 

4.863,037.570 10,664,469.180 

TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FROM AND TO EACH PORT. 


To Mr. Yosliino Seikei, one queue ribbon. 

To Mi. KuMimoio Masataka, a black stole and 
a 1osary. 

To Mr. Suyeliiro Shigeyasu, a bammeter. 

To Mr. Hainano Noboru, a dose of quinine. 

To Mr. Hayashi Yuzo, a copy of " An examina¬ 
tion into the resources of Noitli and South.'’ 

To Mr. Hasegawa Tai, five bullies of lemonade. 

To Mr. Tanaka Sliozo, a copy of the stenogra¬ 
phic records of the House. 

To Mr. Kouislii Jinuosuke, a gong and a pair 
of clappeis. 

To Mr. Takanasbi Telsusliiro, one sheet of the 
“ Detailed Survey.” 

To Mr. Nagai Mitsiiyemon, a ineteorogical 
repot l for three months. 

To Mr. Siiyematsu Kencho, a bottle of cougli 
mixture. 

To Mr. Takenouchi Ko, a cash-box. 

To Mr. Yendo Hidekage, a fancy shirt with a 
dragon pattern. 

THE CONDITION OF COMMERCE. 


incidents and occurrences during the year the 
public bad been led to expect something un- 


the month of December, a trying period for 


the will of the Sovereign but to the action of he Yokohama .4,15.48,980 a. 4 6,,68.590 6.477.655 570 taken by farmers in the interior. After suffering 

the will ot the so ere g Kobe . r,*50.197.560 1.959.639680 5,209837.140 f or seV eral years through the low prices of 

Ao J. a Nagasaki ".. V..... 334.J44 790 .05.493,80 439.83H.770 rice, farmers had to contend with bad crops 


But what is certain is that in neither England 

nor Germany would any room exist for mis- suishim 


House of Representatives was supposed to have 
created. It would be construed as a distinct 


Silver Yen. 



Osaka . 


Hakodate. 

Niigata . 

Shimonoseki 

. 83,187.880 

Hakata . 


Karatsu. 

Kuchinotsu ... 

. 7 '. 39 * 5 “> 









Specie and 

Bunion 


precautions 


10),051.940 
481.600 
73.653.1*0 


9,596.920 

368.260 

69.000 


184 48? 600 * asl )’ ear a,, d a miserable harvest of wlieat 
91.737-630 this year, and were obliged to buy for food im- 
ported Rangoon rice at anything but a mode- 
188.000 rate price. This, added to the difficulty they 
*2,'(*33.^00 had already been suffering from, served as a 
*°’8;j-o6o severe war ning to them, causing them to keep 
’49,170 their extra rice in store for future emer- 
9.37'.oco g enc j eSt j,, spite, therefore of the un- 


, . r , r t • . .t v f ._______ ing a surplus of some six millions koku over 

revolt on the part of the House against he . 420 .686 37 o the connlry, and In spile of the high prices 

wishes of the overeign, an a g Excess of exports . 245,196110 realized, they refused to sell except for their 

abstract fact o sue 1 a e fi: oRTg and 1MFORTIl by japakm , chants and daily expenses, but kept their grain stored, 

any one, the laugh would be decidedly on government. u., v fnr family 


any one, the laugh would be decidedly on 
the side of the Court in this particular case. 


daily expenses, but kept their grain stored. 
They would not even buy for their families 


the salaries of officials, changes to be made 
in official circles, &c., have caused much 


the side of the Court in tms particular case. . aoanese Merc hants \ f' x P orls . 7 i 4, ? s ‘ 8 S° tl>e usual new dresses, Ac., for the new year. 

Mens dignity never runs so much r,sit as By Japanese Mere t Import.. ..<-60.674.80 Jhe , hird canse is lo be found in lh / 

when they attempt to elevate tt on a pedes- Imported hy Government. 16.96,^0 f , Die , ww||t fsrmers liave been 

tal above the esmna.e of other folks. Tins -suffering for some years, government officials 

,s what the House of Representatives was new year s gifts to members of parliament. ,, ave be * n in n0 , v / v affec f ed in „, cir incomes> 

apparently trying o do. It thought lb. Tax Tokyo Sk.mfo respectfully offers I he fob and , berefore lUeir 'purchasing power at the 

the Court did not honour ,t enough, and , lowing list of New Year s gifts to members of end of lhe vear are ^atiy relied upon in such 

wanted to thrust up higher in the scale of the Dietplaces as Tokyo. But the rumours of redne- 
reception. The Cour , on le ler lan , re To the Pi esident of the Lower I louse, a box of t j ons j„ t| ie national expenses, reductions in 
plied that there was no question whatsoever of the salaries of officials, changes to be made 

precedence; that the whole thing was a matter r.; the Vice .1 the Lower House, a jn offidalcircl & have caused much 

of Palace convenience, and that, as for the box of fi led mamusni. . , . . . _ , , 

special night-mare of he House it had no To Mr. Shimada, Chief of Cummin.. of the anxiety and in view of the postponement of 

reah y since the members were .0 he admitted whole House, a packet of bear’s gall. the dale of opera.,on of the Commercial Code, 

Lv a certain gate closed to an,n officials. In To Mi.Shuane. Govern,„e„. Delegate,a pocket- showing the influence of the Diet officials 
° . .1 mnror. have become cautious and thrifty, and will not 

other words, at oug le m e § To Mr.' Micsukuri, Government Delegate, a S p enf ] more than they find necessary. There 

succeed sontn o cia s in pom o or er, iei volume «f Impel ial Edicts. may be other causes for the present state of 

precedence to the latter would be plainly es a- - r Ml . Son. Chief Secretary of the Lowe, ^ bul theM s „ m c i, ief ‘ 

blished by the " Gate arrangement. A paltry House, a sake botile. _ 

business at best, and one to which the House’s To Mr. Uyeki Yemori, an oak club. BIfRNINr of thp "shanphai ” 

attention had evidently been directed chiefly by To Mr. Oye Taku, a picnic box and a tooth- , , 

the consideration that whatever was now decided brush. , , , strong contrast to the treatment measured 

would become the permanent custom this T.Jb. Ai^Shogo. one volume, elementary U, -h-n* by mar,Um ; thsast^m 

lahrms'between the Hoose ind the Palace to “r. Nakaye Tokusuke, a .. of muddy och .r column will be found the particulars; of a 

JM" ' « T {d. , fi T " l “ gi “• - 

h°y f tmiised TheTnc" £ Xt ^ ^ « hancl.Tot £1? hu, plunder 


1* 0 m, Shimada. Chief of Commiliee of the anxiety and in view of the postponement of 
whole House, a packet of bear’s gall. the date of operation of the Commercial Code, 

To Mi. Shiiane, Government Delegate, a pocket- showing the influence of the Diet, officials 
minor. have become cautious and thrifty, and will not 

To Mr. 'Miisnkuri, Government Delegate, a S p enf ] more than they find necessary. There 
volume »f Impel ial Edicts. ina ., |j e 0 ii, er causes for the present state of 

To Mi. Sone, Chief Secretary of the Lowe. affairs> bl|t the8e seem the chief. 


volume of Impel ial Edicts. 

To Mi. Sone, Chief Secretary of the Lower 
House, a sake botile. 

To Mr. Uyeki Yemori, an oak club. 

To Mr. Oye Taku, a picnic box and a tooth¬ 
brush. 


THE BURNING OF THE "SHANGHAI.” 

In strong contrast lo the treatment measured 


To Mi. Aiai Shogo, one volume, elementary out to unfortunates by maritime disaster in 
school piimer. ^ China is that which obtains in Japan. In an- 

To Mr. Nakaye Tokusuke, a gallon of muddy ol h er column will be found the particulars of a 

wme..„ .... A j ji terrible catastrophe on the Yangtse—the burning 

To M,. laUag, Masatoshi, u„e doren haiidk.r- of a , arge ri , er H sl „ n ,„,„i,l, p.uhahly hundreds 

•r„ C M,“suy.mai»„ Saburo, a pint ol hah-dya. of her passtligurs-and allhough assislauee was 
To Ml. Kikuclii Kal.ji, one bible. at hand, not only was none offered, but plunder 
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and assault foMowed those who managed to 
scramble on shore. The only foreign passenger 
was a gentleman well known in Japan, Mr. 
Krvifiler, who jumped overboard and struggled 
to the bank, but no sooner had he set his foot 
on dry land than he was surrounded by the 
natives, who attempted to strip him of his 
clothing, as they had already done those of 
their wretched countrymen who had succeeded 
in saving themselves from fire and flood. 


BRIBERY. 

Long before the Diet met men at all behind the 
scenes in the capital knew that the people’s re¬ 
presentatives were not coming to Tokyo to make 
their bed among roses. Rashly pledged to their 
electors to accomplish innumerable "reforms, 
above all, to bring about a substantial reduction 
of taxation, the members, on arriving in the 
capital and beginning to think seriously of the 
work they had undertaken, soon perceived that 
things might prove much more arduous than 
they had imagined. On the one hand, the 
machine of Slate must be kept going; on the 
other, long-headed statesmen and financiers had 
been for years studying the most economical 
means .of preserving the motion. Was it likely 
that amateurs could suddenly tackle the pro¬ 
blem, and discover off-hand a solution hitherto 
hidden from the best experts? Again, it seem¬ 
ed not at all improbable that the Government 
might decline to be taught its most rudimentary 
duties by a number of youthful and compara¬ 
tively untried politicians, in which event the Diet 
might find itself sent about its business one fine 
morning, and the members would either forfeit 
their hardly earned seats, or have to seek re- 
election at renewed expense and trouble. These 
were natural reflections, but no sooner did they 
begin to And a place in the breasts of the re¬ 
presentatives than there sprang up a whispier 
that bribery and corruption had been at work, 
and at no time has the ugly suspicion been al¬ 
lowed to sleep since then. Considering that 
everything hitherto done by the Diet has been 
more or less in opposition to the Government, 
and that all the measures announced for debate 
in the course of the next month are decidedly 
hostile to the Cabinet, it seems to follow that if 
the Government has been using bribes, the re¬ 
sults of their employment have been singularly 
unsuccessful. The mouth of rumour is not 
closed by that difficulty, however. On the con¬ 
trary, the stories gain in number and detail. 
The most circumstantial was that a sum of five 
thousand yen had been handed to Count lta- 
gaki to lubricate the wheels of the Budget 
Committee, with a promise of fifty thousand 
more if the operation succeeded. Then came 
a tale of a hundred and seventy thousand yen 
expended among the members for general pur¬ 
poses, and then another to the effect that fifty 
thousand had been paid out by a certain big 
steamship company to secure its subsidy. The 
Nippon jin evidently believes all this, or is 
anxious that others should believe it. In the 
course of a plaintive article it alludes to the 
methods of party bribery pursued in England 
in the times of Walpole and Grenville and, to 
the happy influence of Pitt’s administration in 
putting an end to such practices. Little more 
than twenty years have elapsed, it adds, since 
Japan emerged from feudal government, and 
in that fact some people may find an excuse 
for irregularities that would not otherwise be 
tolerated. But the Nippon jin admits no such 
excuse. It inveighs very powerfully and very 
uncompromisingly against such demoralizing 
doings, and asks whether it was for this that 
people laboured so long to achieve the bourne 
of parliamentary institutions. 

• 

• • 

Now we wonder whether the Nippon jin and 
other fanners of these rumours are lilting against 
windmills. It looks very like it. Where can the 
Government procure two or three hundred thou¬ 
sand yen to distribute among the members, even 
supposing that it desired to do so ? The secret 
service fund is .the only source from which such 
monies could be drawn, butthesecretservice fund 
is neither unlimited norelastic. Walpole, during 


the ten years of his administration, spent nearly 
eight hundred thousand pounds of the public 
money for secret services, whether honestly 
or dishonestly history has never determined 
quite distinctly. But Japanese Ministers have 
no such capacities of expenditure. The secret 
service fund of each Department in this country 
is a small and definitely fixed affair, and when 
people talk of the Government’s exceeding its 
total by seventy or eighty per cent, in less than 
a month, they show a slight want of reflection, 
we think. Besides, where are the results of this 
lavish outlay ? What is it that the members of 
the House of Representatives have been induced 
to .do. Nothing, so far as we can see, and less 
than nothing. They have opposed the Govern¬ 
ment at every point, and their opposition shows 
no sign of relenting. Surely it requires some¬ 
thing more than ordinary credulity to suppose 
that the Government has been distributing tens 
of thousands among the members, and that the 
latter have been -quietly pocketing “ the swag ” 
without any attempt on one side to obtain, or 
on the other to give, a quid pro quo ? Else¬ 
where, men begin to suspect foul play when 
they see votes cast in a manner unexpected and 
contrary to the known convictions of the voters. 
But here members keep on steadily voting against 
the Government, and the Government is all the 
while supposed to be cheerfully and liberally 
rewarding their obduracy by substantial pay¬ 
ments. Very nice for the members, assuredly, 
but a trifle perplexing to ordinary folks. 


UNFORTUNATE CAUSE. 

Here is another example of the delicate, choice 
and polished writing that lends so much addi¬ 
tional beauty to “ the cause”:— 

But the evidence that we accept as most conchi*ive of 
the success of the movement is the frantic conditi n of the 
Japan Mail: in numerous leaders, and iunumeiable 
paragraphs and letters, the editor of the journal manifests 
his disturbance. >ome of the paragraphs are almost in¬ 
credible in their silly spitefulness and futility; like the 
growlings of a savage animal who is safely caged and can 
do no harm but to himself. The correspondence with v r. 
Lotvder, it must be admitted, is very irritating; it must be 
annoying to be pierced through and through over and over 
again in a quarrel you have drawn on yourssetf. 1 he 
joke of this correspondence is to find the editor v< wing 
furiously in the f«ot note to the letter, that Mr. Lowder’s 
letters will be rejected unless be observes the ordinary 
forms of courtesy, and tlren whining because Mr. Lowder 
chooses to answer the Mail’s assaults in another journal! 
The Mail's vniom and fury are the measure of the 
success of the meeting. 

Unfortunate cause! The fact that it holds 
up its head at ail under the weight of such 
championship, says much for its vitality. 


WELCOME WORDS. 

Into the mouth of Count Oyama the Jiyu 
Shimbttn puls words which it were doubtless 
fain that he had spoken. The occasion was a 
Cabinet meeting on the 37th ultimo. “Gentle¬ 
men,” said the Minister of War to bis colleagues, 
“is Yamada’s retirement from office right or 
wrong. If it is right, then we ought to retire 
with him. If it is wrong, then it ought lobe 
stopped at once. The Commercial Code was 
promulgated above the signaiures of us all, was 
it not? Why should Yamada alone retire be¬ 
cause public opinion is against the Code? We 
have the precedent furnished by the affairs of 
Treaty Revision last year. Let us all resign. 
I cannot approve of (be responsibility being put 
upon Yamada alone.” “ With that,” continues 
the yiyu Shitnbun, “ the Count.left the Cabinet, 
and bis colleagues remained behind in embar¬ 
rassed consultation. Ultimately Count Saigo 
was sent as the Cabinet’s representative to wail 
upon Count Yamada at Oiso, so that perhaps, 
after all, we may see the resignation of the 
whole Cabinet.” 


T. R. McCLATCHIE’s “ JAPANBSB PLAYS.” 

The Graphic of November 8ib, notices a recent 
edition of this work illustrated by the author’s 
brother, Mr. Ernest S. McClalchie, and publish¬ 
ed by the firm of W. H. Allen. The premature 
death of Mr. Thomas R. McClachie was felt 
at the lime as a severe loss to the British Con¬ 
sular Service in Japan, and it is pleasant to 
think that his work is still living after him. 
This London edition has succeeded, after an 
interval of eleven years, to the first Yokohama 


edition. The reviewer speaks|of the freshness 
and novelty of the “ Plays,” which give, “ in 
pleasant, rollicking fashion, a certain insight 
into old time Japanese habits of thought and 
customs.” 


THE VICE-MINISTER OF JUSTICB. 

We .read with regret in the vernacular press 
that Mr. Mitsukuri, the Vice-Minister of Stale 
for Justice, has expressed his resolve to retire 
from office in consequence of the Diet's decision 
with regard to the Commercial Code. Con¬ 
sidering the prominent part taken by Mr. Mitsu¬ 
kuri in preparing the Code, bis resolve ought 
not, perhaps, to excite surprise, but his resig¬ 
nation would certainly be a heavy loss to the 
public service. 

THE “SUI'UGA MARU.” 

Japanese papers publish a statement that the 
Suru^a Maru is ashore in Owari Gulf, but on 
enquiry at the office of the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha we learn that there is no foundation for the 
report. 

ADDITIONAL PORTS OF EXPORT. 

The Emperor has sanctioned the Bill passed by 
the Diet for the opening of additional harbours 
for export purposes, and has also announced 
that Kushiro will be among the number. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
-♦- 

The ultimate decision of the Budget Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives has 
formed the principal topic of journalistic dis¬ 
cussion this week. Before proceeding to this 
question, however, let us touch briefly on the 
manner in which the Tokyo press bids farewell 
to the year just closed. 

* * . 

In reviewing the year 1890, the papers in 
most cases take a decidedly pessimistic view. 
The Nippon complains that 1890 was excep¬ 
tionally disastrous from an economical point of 
view. The high price of rice, the unfavourable 
state of the market for Japanese silk, and the 
fall of shares of all kinds, combined to produce 
general depression of trade and wide-spread 
hardship among the lower classes of the com¬ 
munity. On the other hand, did 1890 fulfill 
the high hopes with which it had been awaited 
by the people from a political point of view ? 
Our contemporary is sorry that it cannot answer 
in the affirmative. What have the three hun¬ 
dred Representatives of the people done during 
the opening month of their parliamentary 
career? In the first place, they disgraced 
themselves by taking an unconstitutional step 
for the purpose of protecting a man charged 
with a dishonourable crime. In the second 
place, some of them are said to have received 
bribes in connection with the Budget. And 
lastly, they have been laughed at by the public 
for propounding very foolish questions to the 
Governments delegates. Upon the whole, the 
people’s Representatives—concludes the Nip¬ 
pon —have done more to merit the contempt 

of the nation than to earn its respect. 

• 

* * 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun expresses a 
sincere regret that the members of the Lower 
House have not thus far conducted tiiemselves 
in a manner consistent with the gravity of their 
responsibility, at the present crisis in. Japan’s 
history as a constitutional State. Our contem¬ 
porary is extremely reluctant to say anything 
that may injure their reputation, for with their 
reputation is closely bound tip the good name 
of the people who appointed them to the Diet. 
But the Nichi Nichi is constrained to avow that 
the Representatives are conducting themselves 
in a manner far from wise. They are slirring 
up needless friction, and are pursuing with 
regard to the Budget a course of policy 
that evidently encroaches upon the prerogatives 
of the Emperor. The Nichi Nichi then passes 
on to consider the state of things in the econo¬ 
mic world, and sums up by saying that the old 
year closed upon the nation while it was still 
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suffering from the effect of a general depression 
of trade. 

* * 

The Kokkai is not at all satisfied with the 
way in which the Lower House has thus far be¬ 
haved itself. But it would not be fair, says that 
paper, to pronounce an unfavourable opinion- 
on the House as a whole; for at this early stage 
of parliamentary institutions there are many 
statesmen of prominence who have not yet taken 
any important part in the debates. The calen 
dar year has already closed, the Kokkai goes 
on, but the political year is only about a month 
old, and will not close until the end of the pre¬ 
sent session of the Diet. It will be then and 
only then that anything like justice can be done 
to the people’s Representatives. Meanwhile, our 
contemporary reminds the latter that their prime 
duty is to conduct their first year’s business in 
a moderate and reasonable manner; that al¬ 
though it is important to reduce the expenses of 
administration it is equally important to move 
within the limits allowed by the Constitution; 
that while strictly guarding the powers of the 
Legislature, the House should take care not to 
encroach upon the functions of the Executive; 
and that, although the people do not wish the 
Representatives to act merely as tools of crafty 
statesmen, they are not desired to do anything 
rashly or to court a fatal collision between them¬ 
selves and the Government. 

• 

• • 

The Committee on the Budget met on the 
27th of last mouth and decided by a large 
majority that the estimates should be reduced 
by more than 9 million yen. As stated in our 
last weekly summary, the Committee had been 
nnable at its meeting of the 20th ultimo to 
make a choice between the plans of reduction 
formulated by the so-called “ extreme ” and 
“ moderate ” sections of its members. It was 
believed, however, at the time that the “ mode¬ 
rates " who protested against the proposed 
changes in the organization of the Departments 
of State, had suddenly obtained more followers 
than the “extremists.” But this belief was not 
confirmed by subsequent events. The failure 
of the extremists to carry their point at once now 
seems to have been principally due to the con¬ 
fusion into which they were temporarily thrown 
by the superior tactics of the “ moderates.” 
Meanwhile, rumours were assiduously circulated, 
charging some of the “ moderates ” with having 
accepted bribes from the Government and the 
Nippon Yu sen Raisha. There does not seem 
to be a grain of truth in these reports, but under 
the circumstances they must have more or less 
contributed to the signal success which the ex¬ 
treme section of the Committee at last obtained 
on the 27th December. At that meeting a con¬ 
siderable commotion was caused by the con¬ 
duct of the Government's delegates, who, when 
the Committee was about to commence its busi¬ 
ness, suddenly withdrew, simply stating that in 
their opinion it would be impossible to carry on 
the administration with the appropriations pro¬ 
posed by the Committee. Mr. Uyeki, who is al¬ 
ways prominent in parliamentary affrays, instantly 
moved to recall the delegates and require them to 
explain why they thought the sums proposed by 
the Committee insufficient to carry on the Go¬ 
vernment of the country. The motion was 
adopted, but only one of the delegates, Mr. 
Maeshima, Vice-Minister of Communications, 
could be found within the precincts of the House. 
He immediately came back to the Committee 
room ; but as he only repeated the simple de¬ 
claration above alluded to he was very uncere¬ 
moniously dismissed by the Committee. The 
“ moderates ” who number fourteen in all, 
among the more prominent being Mr. Oye Taku, 
Mr. Takenouchi Tsuna, Mr. Seki Naohiko, and 
Mr. Furusho Kamon, are reported to be deter¬ 
mined to oppose the Committee’s proposal 
when it comes to be discussed by the House of 
Representatives. 

* * 

There are many rumours about the probable 
attitude of the House of Representatives to¬ 
wards the Report, and about the course of 
action the Government may take in case the 
Committee’s plan be 1 adopted by the Lower 


House. As to the Representatives, it is thought 
by the Hochi Shimbun that the Committee's 
Report will be supported by the whole of the 
Kaishin-to members (about 40) by 90 out of 
130 Constitutional Liberals, and by some 
members of the laisei-kai, and that, con¬ 
sequently, no forecast can yet be made as 
to which side will be victorious. With re¬ 
gard to the Government, it is anticipated by 
some that the Cabinet may possibly recon¬ 
struct the Budget on the basis of reducing the 
present estimates by about three million yen, 
while others state that, should the Lower House 
vote the reduction of 9 million yen, the Ministry 
will disolve the Diet. Still another rumour is 
that the Government will in the event of the 
House’s adopting the Report, simply reject the 
decision of the Diet and carryout the preceding 
year’s estimates. On the whole, the general 
idea is that there will be a serious collision be¬ 
tween the Executive and the Diet. It is, how¬ 
ever, not a little reassuring to learn that the 
public at large does not wholly approve the 
conduct of the “extremists.” 

• 

* • * 

The Kaishinio organs strongly support the 
scheme of reduction proposed by the Committee 
on the Budget. The Constitutional Liberal 
organs have not declared tl>emselves on this 
question ; indeed they are in a peculiar position, 
for some of the most distinguished members of 
that parly are understood to oppose the scheme 
Of reduction. Independent papers like the Jiji 
Shimpo, the Nippon, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
and the Kokkai do not hesitate to express dis¬ 
approval of the conduct of the Committee. 
We will now reproduce what some of these 
papers, independent as well as representing 
parlies, say on the question. 

The Jiji Shimpo is astonished to learn that 
the Committee on the Budget had decided to 
cut down the estimates by the extraordinary 
sum of nearly nine and a half million yen. In 
order to bring home to the members of the 
Committee the extravagance of this resolution, 
our contemporary does not consider it neces¬ 
sary to employ any learned argument. All that 
they need do is to reflect on their own private 
affairs, and remember how unwise it would be 
to suddenly reduce their expenditure by more 
than 10 per cent. The Jiji admits that it 
would be possible and desirable to carry on the 
administration for a much less sum of money 
than is at present required. But it declares 
that such a reform must be effected gra¬ 
dually and slowly; and that any attempt to 
attain the object at once by a radical method, 
would only end in strengthening the very 
abuses which it is desired to correct. Had the 
Government asked for more than is actually re¬ 
quired, the Representatives would only do their 
duly in cutting down the estimates submitted to 
their consideration ; but the present Budget is, 
in the opinion of the Jiji, reasonable and mo¬ 
derate under the circumstances. Should the 
report of the Committee be voted by the Diet, 
it would be tantamount to asking the Govern¬ 
ment to do what cannot possibly be done, and 
the result might probably be the dissolution of 
the Diet. In that case neither the Cabinet 
nor the people could be charged with bringing 
about a most undesirable incident of con¬ 
stitutional Government; the blame would rest 
entirely with the Representatives, who would 
not listen to the voice of reason and moderation. 
• 

* * 

The Yomiuri Shimbun , which, though not 
an acknowledged organ of any parly, is always 
favourably disposed to the Kaishin-to, considers 
that there is nothing extraordinary in proposing 
the reduction of the estimates by 10 million 
yen. If there were items capable of being 
dispensed with there would be no impropriety 
in voting for a reduction amounting, to twice 
that sum of money. As to the objection that the 
Committee contemplate a course of action which 
seriously interferes with the prerogative of the 
Emperor, our contemporary answers that no 
such thing has ever been contemplated by the 
Committee. The proposed changes in the 
organization of the Departments of State are 


merely intended for reference, in order to show 
how a reduction of expenses could be effected 
without causing any disorder in any branch of 
the administration. As to the rumour that tire 
Government may withdraw the present Budget 
and introduce another one reduced by abbut 
three million yen, the Yomiuri observes that 
such a step, if really contemplated by the Cabi¬ 
net, would be equivalent to a confession that 
many superfluous items are contained in the 
Budget now in the hands of the members of the 
Lower House. If a reduction of 10 million yen 
be really incompatible with the successful con¬ 
duct of public business, our contemporary in¬ 
vites the Ministry to explain the reasons why, 
and to manfully maintain their ground on the 
floor of the Diet. 

* 

* • 

The Mainichi Shimbun, in a series of two 
articles, strongly protests against the imputation 
cast upon the members of the Kaishin-to, that 
they advocate an extreme course in respect of 
the reduction of public expense because they 
are desirous of having the Diet dissolved.' This 
charge is brought against tlie Kaishin-to, 
thinks our contemporary, for the sole purpose 
of winning over members, who are afraid of dis¬ 
solution. It is of course wrong todesire a dissota 1 - 
lion, but, says the Mainichi, it is worse to be 
afraid of a dissolution. We (Japan Mail) are 
afraid that the effect of our contemporary’s ar¬ 
ticles will be to leave a strong impression in the 
reader’s mind that the Kaishin-to members of 
the Lower House are, if not desirous of, at least 
very well prepared for, dissolution at any 
moment. 

* » 

Since the passing of the Bill for the poslpone- 
ment of the operation of the Commercial Code, 
the political situation has somewhat changed. 
There seems to belittle hope of Count Yamada 
resuming his Ministerial duties. Viscount 
Aoki, according to some gossips, is reported-to 
be thinking of resignation, while others state 
that Count Matsukata may also leave the Go¬ 
vernment at any moment. According to yet 
another report. Counts Ito and Okuma are 
said to have become reconciled, and it 
is added that they are secretly fanning 
popular opposition to the .present Cabinet. 
Mr. Mutsu, Count Goto, Viscount Aoki, 
and Mr. Yoshikawa are said to have formed an 
alliance. These and several other rumours of 
similar character are now circulated, but they 
are in most cases mere bubbles thrown up into 
the air by ambitious politicians, to find which 
way the wind is blowing. 

• 

• • 

The Hochi Shimbun has published two ar¬ 
ticles on the question of the reduction of the land 
tax, from the pen of Mr. Sakatani Yoshizo of 
the Finance Department. Mr. Sakatani is of 
opinion that the land tax in Japan partakes of the 
nature of rent rather than of a tax. The pre¬ 
sent rate is quite high, but it is not at all un¬ 
reasonably high if viewed in the light of rent 
paid for the use of land. The writer has 
many facts to support the position he takes 
with regard to the above mentioned historical 
character of the land tax. His views on this 
subject are recorded at great length in the 
last number of the proceedings of the Associa¬ 
tion for the study of State Science. We will 
refer to his essay at greater length in a sepa¬ 
rate note. 

„ . * * * 

The Choya Shimbun is still discussing the 
question of the augmentation of the Navy. The 
Yomiuri Shimbun has commenced to publish 
an interesting series of articles on the re¬ 
sponsibility of Ministers of State, which pro¬ 
mises to be very long. The writer is Mr. 
Takata Sanae, editor-in-chief of the paper. The 
Jiyu Shimbun has finished a long series of 
essays on the Government Bill for the examina¬ 
tion of silkworms’ eggs. The Nippon con¬ 
tinues its interesting articles on the imaginary 
country of lunatics. The Rikken Jiyu Shimbun, 
the new organ of the Constitutional Liberals, 
publishes an essay on the Revision of tl»e 
Treaties, by Mr. Hoshi Toru. The essay is 
not yet concluded. 
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A SUGGESTION. 

- ♦ - 

A MONG the meteoric members of the 
first House of Japanese Represen 
tatives, Mr. Arai SHOGO’S track has 
hitherto been, perhaps, the most dazzling. 
Mr. ARAI is gifted with dramatic instincts. 
The piecein which he made his ddbut 
was of aninternational character. It was a 
short and brilliant affair, which perhaps left 
little impression on the mind of the gene¬ 
ral public, but which served nevertheless' 
to display pretty clearly the exceptional 
faculties possessed by Mr. Arai. He and 
several other Japanese patriots planned a 
raid upon the Korean capital, a raid not 
incomparable in some respects to the 
celebrated expedition of the Three Mus¬ 
keteers, by which the person of the King¬ 
maker was carried to France in a deal 
box, and the restoration of the Stuarts 
was accomplished. It is not clearly on 
record how many and what manner of 
men were associated with Mr. Arai in his 
great project. We have never heard the 
number placed above a score, and the 
resources of the party -were about as 
colossal as their numerical strength. 
Their hearts were very big, and so was 
their aim. They intended to raise an in¬ 
surrection in Korea, to overthrow the then 
administration, and to make the country 
the arena of a struggle between China and 
Japan. * Unfortunately the drama never 
got beyond a full-dress rehearsal. The 
principal actors were seized just as the 
curtain was about to rise, and the rest of 
the play took place in the Criminal Court 
at Osaka. It was on that occasion that the 
foundations of Mr. Arai’S fame were laid. 
The speech delivered by him in his de¬ 
fence occupied hours, and filled a bulky 
volume which may still be procured at 
sanguine booksellers. Mr. Arai, from his 
place in the dock, did not condescend 
to address the Court; he addressed the: 
whole of Japan. Neither did he con-j 
descend to defend himself; he attacked | 
the whole world of officialdom. The Court, ; 
with that callous indifference to eloquence 
and volubility so often displayed by 
judicial tribunals, heard Mr. Arai to the 
end, and then sentenced him to two years’ 
imprisonment. Such a man was bound 
to become audible again, and M r 
Arai has been very audible in the Diet- 
Chosen to be the mouth-piece of the 
thirty-two members who interrogated the 
Government on various quustions of State 
policy, he had the honour of occupying 
the tribune and the ear of the House time 
after time during an exciting and interest¬ 
ing period. He succeeded excellently. 
His personal appearance is not ill adapted 
for the role of the persistent puppet in the 
toy-box, and his command of language is 
really quite conspicuous. He has cer¬ 
tainly made his mark in the House, and 
may perhaps be destined to occupy a 
permanently prominent place in Japanese 
Parlimentary history. Concerning this 


latter point, however, we entertain some 
doubts. The Japanese are a self-contained 
race. They do not love showers of words, 
and let a man be ever so eloquent, they are 
apt to despise him if he talks much. 
Mr. Arai has undoubtedly been talking 
much. His most recent appearances in 
the tribune, instead of attracting pleased 
attention, have actually been greeted with 
cries of “At it again,” and “How often 
are you coming on ?” The exigencies of 
his part as mouth-piece of the thirty-two 
exposed him to this misfortune, but it 
would be a pity if his career should suffer 
in consequence, and for that reason we 
desire to offer a suggestion. It is that he 
should introduce a motion in the House ; a 
motion which, judging by the present 
temper of the Diet, cannot fail to bring 
great popularity to its proposer. The 
motion would be couched in some such 
terms as the following :—“ Whereas, Par¬ 
liamentary institutions are in their origin, 
structure, and methods of procedure copied 
entirely from Western models, and where¬ 
as, this House is strongly opposed to any 
slavish imitation of foreign things, there¬ 
fore it is hereby agreed that a humble re¬ 
presentation be made to the Throne urging 
the immediate abolition of the Diet and 
of all the machinery connected with it.” 
The House of Representatives could not 
faiUttf appreciate this suggestion, or to be 
sincSfcely grateful to the man who helped 
the members to reach so quickly the logi¬ 
cal sequel of the course they are at present 
pursuing. Whenever any attempt is 
made to cite foreign precedents for 
the information of the House, or when¬ 
ever any member ventures to refer to 
Western history or Western institutions, 
he is greeted with execrations. This is 
very high-spirited and encouraging. Ja¬ 
pan for the Japanese is an excellent motto, 
and nowhere can it find better practical 
expression than in the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives. It does not 
much matter that Japan during the past 
twenty years, with the apparent consent 
of all her educated men, has been busily 
doing the very thing which the Diet now 
forbids any of its members to do. Such 
an objection is neither here not there. To 
be governed by any petty rules relating 
to sequence of conduct is in itself a 
Western idea, and as such deserves no 
consideration at Japanese hands to-day. 
Therefore we do not venture to cavil at 
the Diet’s objection to be reminded that 
there is a w’orld outside these four seas, 
and that tq be admitted to equal fellow¬ 
ship with the leading nations of that 
world has been the chief aim of Japan 
throughout her whole career of modern 
progress. But it would be a pity if such 
an opportunity to make a fine record were 
suffered to pass unutilized, and Mr. Arai 
Shogo seems just the man to utilize it, 
whether on account of his dramatic endow¬ 
ments, or in consideration of the striking 
part he has already played in the House 


of Representatives, or because the fame 
that had come almost within his reach 
seems to be in danger of slipping away 
from him. Some courage w'ould be need¬ 
ed to make the motion here suggested, but 
Mr. Arai is quite equal to the effort. The 
other day when Viscount AOKI, speaking 
from the tribune of the Lower House, 
sought to quote from the speech of a British 
Prime Minister, and to suggest that in con¬ 
ducting negotiations with European States 
Japan ought to observe the rules of reti¬ 
cence by which they consider themselves 
bound, Mr. ARAI uttered an angry protest 
against any such quotations or suggestions 
being submitted to the House. He is 
evidently a leader of the wholesale oppo¬ 
nents of borrowing from abroad, and since 
among all the efforts hitherto made by 
Japan in the way of frank borrowing, the 
first place belongs to representative insti¬ 
tutions, it is plain that the abolition of the 
Diet, the tearing up of the Constitution, 
and a return to a pure monarchical polity 
would be the strongest effort at self-asser¬ 
tion that Japan could now make on the 
lines indicated by Mr. Arai and his fellow- 
thinkers. Everything points to him as the 
man to utilize the occasion, to earn last¬ 
ing fame, and to win the gratitude of his 
country by bringing its practice and its 
professions into some sort of consistency. 


A SEQUEL OF THE EXHIBITION. 

-4- 

T HE Industrial Exhibition of this year, 
while it certaiuly served to show that 
the Japanese are making great progress in 
artistic manufactures, served also to show 
either that they are still without any clear 
perception of the objects of an Exhibition, 
or that they are singularly lacking in 
business capacity. The place was a 
veritable Pool of Bethesda. The first 
comers alone were fortunate, and while 
patient orderly folks awaited their turn, 
the exhibits on which they had set their 
hearts were snapped up by less scrupulous 
purchasers. With this, however, no fault 
is to be found. Competition is never 
altruistic, and under such circumstances 
people must look out for themselves. But 
the point is that an exhibit once sold was 
placed hopelessly beyond the reach of 
everyone except its fortunate purchaser. 
In ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
the exhibitors declined to take orders for 
the duplication of any object. They ap¬ 
peared to think that the exhibition was a 
kind of parade ground, where they might 
show their expert paces, and not at all a 
place for securing custom. In the case of 
a beautiful and expensive article it could 
not of course have been expected that 
a duplicate would be forthcoming. Be¬ 
sides many works of art produced by 
common artisans in Japan are genuine 
labours of love. They are the outcome 
of long toil and thought, and the maker 
when he exhibits them does not put 
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upon them prices at all proportionate to 
what they have really cost him. Such 
objects he will not reproduce, nor is he 
even willing to entertain any proposition 
for their reproduction. He does not want 
to confess that one feature of his exhibit 
is its curious cheapness, and that a very 
different price would have to be named if 
there were question simply of earning a 
livelihood. But this does not apply to a 
multitude of objects of every-day use, 
examples of which in novel and attractive 
forms made their appearance at the Ex¬ 
hibition. A Western manufacturer would 
have prepared beforehand a number of 
duplicates of such objects, or would 
at least have made full arrangements to 
execute orders for their duplication. Such 
was not the case at the Uyeno Exhibition. 
It was almost impossible to find anyone 
who would listen to an order, and still 
more difficult to find anyone who would 
entertain it. Utter absence of organiza¬ 
tion, utter lack of business providence and 
practicality were salient features of the 
whole affair. Even such a simple thing as 
a paper lantern or a set of tea cups could 
not be ordered except in very rare in¬ 
stances, and the impression left by the 
Exhibition on the minds of foreign visitors 
was that, instead of being a scheme for 
the promotion of industry and the making 
of money, it was a sort of manufacturers, 
picnic, to which everyone brought his best 
contribution without any ulterior purpose 
whatever. We felt sure that this mistake 
would be appreciated sooner or later, and 
it is pleasant to be able to record that our 
anticipation is partially justified. Within 
the past month there has been opened at 
Igura in Tokyo a.shop that evidently owes 
its existence to the Exhibition. Visitors 
to the latter will doubtless remember that 
one of the most attractive stalls in the 
whole building was furnished with blue and 
white Hirado porcelain. The manufacture 
of this kind of ware has now been carried 
almost to the point of excellence reached 
at the end of the last century. The quality 
of the blue as a general rule still leaves 
a great deal to be desired, but in all other 
respects the ware is approximately the 
peer of its beautiful predecessor. Many 
delightful specimens were shown at the 
Exhibition in the form of cups, plates, tea 
pots, and other objects of daily use, but 
the small supply was soon exhausted by 
eager purchasers and no means existed of 
procuring duplicates. However, the prin¬ 
cipal exhibitor, Mr. HlGUCHI, has evidently 
now perceived that Tokyo needed some 
shop for the sale of these fine porcelains, 
and the result is the store at Igura. To 
visit the store is quite a treat. One learns 
there what a future awaits Japanese kera- 
mic manufactures. For certainly these blue 
and white porcelains of Hirado must com¬ 
mand admiration in all parts of the world. 
But to connoisseurs the most interesting 
feature of HlGUCHl’Swork is porcelain with 
pierced designs; the porcelain to which 


American collectors have given the name 
of “grains of rice pattern." This class of 
porcelain was among the most remarkable 
masterpieces of the old Chinese experts, 
and fine specimens have now become 
so scarce that they command enormous 
prices. The special point which dis¬ 
tinguishes the ware is that the body of 
the piece is removed in certain parts of 
the design, and the space thus left is filled 
in with transparent glazing material. In 
the Chinese ware these perforated portions 
were generally arranged in geometrical or 
other formal patterns, and being more 
or less ovoidal, their resemblance to grains 
of rice inserted in the pdte suggested the 
name by which the ware is now generally 
known. The Chinese themselves, fond as 
they were of fanciful appellations, called 
this particular porcelain simply “ware with 
translucent decoration.” It represents a 
keramic tour de force , and it seems to be 
virtually beyond the capacity of modern 
Chinese potters. They do indeed produce 
numerous specimens, but the inferiority 
of the new to the old is glaring. In the 
old ware fine paste, lustrous uniform 
glaze, and above all pure limpid trans¬ 
parency in the perforated portions con¬ 
stituted features everyone of which is 
conspicuously absent in the modern pro¬ 
duction. The Japanese potter of former 
times never attempted to manufacture this 
ware, and we do not know what inspired 
Mr. HlGUCHI of Hirado to set about the 
work. He devoted years to experiments 
of a costly and for a long time unsuccess¬ 
ful character, nor was it, we believe, 
until 1888 that he found himself in a 
position to apply for a patent. Now, 
however, he is able to produce ware 
which in point of technique equals the old 
Chinese, and in point of decoration far 
excels it. The Chinaman seems to have 
never conceived anything higher than an 
essentially geometrical design consisting of 
stars, or simple arabesques, but the modern 
Hirado experts apply the method to some 
of the beautiful designs which distinguish 
their decorative style. In a pair of vases 
recently manufuctured by HlGUCHI for the 
Household Department, a delicate scroll 
pattern is surmounted by phoenixes with 
joined wings, forming circular medalions, 
the whole transparent. These vases are 
indeed masterpieces, but like all HiGUCHl’s 
ware of this nature their price is very high. 
They show, however, that the Japanese 
potter, emerging from the meretricious 
tendencies into which he was betrayed by 
his first contact with Western markets, is 
now fairly on his way to take the place 
that properly belongs to him as a master 
of technical skill and decorative genius. 
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THE CIVIL WA R AMONGST THE 
ORIENTALISTS. 

- + - 

N EWSPAPERS coming from London 
during the past few months have 
contained from time to time paragraphs 
showing a serious division between mem¬ 
bers of the International Congress of 
Orientalists. They tell us of meetings 
of one Committee and an opposition 
Committee, of disputes, of a Congress 
to be held in 1891, and an oppo¬ 
sition Congress in 1892, of rival presidents 
and so on. The Orientalists in Europe, 
especially in England, appear to be rent 
in twain. But the English papers do not 
tell us the origin and cause of these dif¬ 
ferences, and as many of our readers must 
be interested in the subject, we take this 
opportunity of explaining the matter from 
the beginning. The whole difficulty arose 
at the Congress held last year at Stock¬ 
holm. The organising secretary on that 
occasion was Count LANDBERG, the Swe¬ 
dish Consul-General at Cairo, who is said 
to possess an extraordinary facility in the 
various dialects of Turkish and Arabic. 
He is a favourite of the King of SWEDEN, 
and upon him as legal organising secre¬ 
tary depended the whole success of the 
gathering, for the statutes of the Congress 
allot to him sundry duties of a formal 
though very important character. Among 
other things his business is to see that the 
provisions of the statutes with regard to a 
future Congress are carried out, and if.he 
does not do this the statutes themselves 
provide no means for repairing -the omis¬ 
sion. From this circumstance the whole 
difficulty has arisen, although it has been 
aggravated by certain personal differences 
concerning which, since they do not really 
affect the question, we shall say as little 
as possible. Count LANDBERG appears 
to be one of those energetic, masterful 
men who very frequently excite opposi¬ 
tion by reason of their positive qualities. 
Encouraged and supported no doubt by 
several members of the Congress of Stock¬ 
holm, he formed a project for materially 
altering the constitution of the Congress. 
The statutes provide that a president and 
place of meeting for each Congress are to 
be fixed by'the whole body of members at 
the previous meeting, and accordingly both 
of these important details should have 
been settled at a formal business meeting 
usually held on the last day of the session 
at Stockholm. But Count LANDBERG called 
no such meeting ; he had a scheme by which 
these details were to be settled by a 
committee of five past presidents, which 
no doubt was very admirable in its way, 
but which suffered from the fatal defect of 
being utterly at variance with the statutes 
on which the Congress was established. 
He further had a scheme for the creation 
of a sort of Oriental academy composed of 
forty “ immortals the first forty to be 
elected by the public vote of the Con¬ 
gress, and vacancies in the body to be 
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filled up by the votes of the “ immortals " 
themselves, in accordance with the well 
known rule of the French Academy. This 
latter scheme was quite repugnant to the 
feelings of a large number of the members, 
and especially to the British section ; it 
was said that it would destroy the equa¬ 
lity which prevailed in tile republic of let¬ 
ters, and the hostility it excited extended 
to the nomination of future presidents of 
the Congress. In the end Count LAND- 
BERG’s proposals and Count Landberg 
himself fell into great disfavour. But he 
had his opponents on the hip in this way, 
that it rested with him to call a formal 
meeting provided by the existing statutes 
for appointing the date, place and time 
of the next meeting. He did not call it, 
but nominated a committee of five ex¬ 
presidents to do the work. 

In the fullness of time the scholars, 
dispersed in the four quarters of the 
globe, set about discussing the position 
of their body. Before long English scho¬ 
lars came to the conclusion that every¬ 
thing which had been done was utterly 
illegal, and that if the Congress was 
not to go to pieces they had better set 
about repairing the errors of Count LAND- 
BERG. But the difficulty was how to set 
about this, for the statutes had never con¬ 
templated a position in which they would 
be wilfully broken by an official appointed 
under them. After a good deal of discus¬ 
sion it was decided that the proper course 
to take was to go back to the original 
founders of the Congress, viz., the French 
scholars, and obtain from them powers for 
dealing with the new position, since no 
provision was made for it in the statutes. 
The French Orientalists readily agreed, 
and as England was the country in which 
the next Congress would have been held, 
they gave the English scholars a free 
hand to deal with the matter, only ap¬ 
pointing Dr. Leitner to represent France 
on the English Committee. Dr. LEITNER, 
we believe, is a German by descent, but he 
is a naturalized Englishman. He was for 
many years head of the Punjaub Univer¬ 
sity at Lahore, and is said to possess a 
wonderful facility for the acquisition of 
colloquial Asiatic languages. Indeed it is 
said that he speaks a good many more 
languages than the famous MEZZOFANTl. 
He is besides a man of boundless energy, 
and in mamy other respets resembles 
Count LANDBERG. He is at present the i 
head of the Oriental Institute which has i 
taken up its quarters in the old Dramatic 
College near Woking, and the object of i 
which is to provide for natives of India in | 
England accommodation suitable to their j 
religion and caste rites. Dr. LEITNER led 
the rebellion against Count LANDBERG, 
who from the point at which we have now 
arrived, fell with his schemes into the 
limbo of chaos and darkest night, and a 
new dispute of an even hotter character 
arose in England itself. The scheme for 
arranging the next Congress was that a 


Committee composed of English scholars 
should make all the necessary arrangements, 
and Dr. LEITNER was one of its members. 
He sat on the Committee as an English 
Orientalist, as a leader of the revolt 
against Count LANDBERG, and also as a 
nominee of the French founders of the 
Congress. He was also a secretary to the 
Committee, the other secretaries being 
Professor DOUGLAS of the British Museum, 
and Mr. HEWITT, a retired member of the 
Bengal Civil Service. The chairman was 
Sir George BiRDWOOD, of the Indian 
Office. Sir Henry Rawlinson agreed to 
lend his great name as President of the 
forthcoming Congress,and Sir Grant Duff 
was willing to be Vice-President. Thus 
everything seemed set-fair, but the favour¬ 
able prospect was soon overcast. Dr. 
Leitner’S energy and desire to carry 
everything his own way was not relished 
by several of the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. He claimed that, as representa¬ 
tive of the French founders of the Congress, 
any meeting at which he was not present, 
or any resolution of which he did not ap¬ 
prove, was illegal. Differences arose. 
He abstained from attending meetings of 
the Committee, letters to him remained 
unanswered, and by and by the remain¬ 
ing members of the Committee addressed 
a letter to Sir Henry Rawlinson to 
say that they could not get on with Dr. 
LEITNER. Recriminations followed. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Sir Grant Duff 
both resigned. The other Committee men 
called a meeting without inviting Dr. 
LEITNER ; he appeared with a few of his 
friends ; there was a noisy gathering at the 
British Museum which was hastily ad¬ 
journed by the chairman to another 
place, where Dr. LEITNER and his friends 
were not admitted, and the split was 
complete. Both parties proceeded to, 
make arrangements fora Congress of their 
own. Dr. LEITNER called a meeting at 
the German Athenaeum at which Sir 
Lepel GRIFFIN presided. The President, 
Secretaries, and sections of a Congress to 
be held in London in 1891 were all ap¬ 
pointed. The other party did much the 
same, except that 1892 was the year fixed 
upon by them, and London and Oxford Ihe 
places of meeting. Professor Max Mul- 
LER agreed to be their president, and in 
him they have a tower of strength both in 
this country and on the Continent. This 
is the condition of affairs at the present 
moment. Let us take a glance at the re¬ 
spective parties, and see how they stand 
from the point of view of Oriental scholar¬ 
ship. If we are to judge by the list of 
supporters of Dr. LEITNER, lie is unfor¬ 
tunate in not having been able to secure 
Oriental scholars of fame. His President 
is Sir Patrick Colquhoun, who was for 
some years Chief Justice of the Ionian 
Islands, but whose name has never been 
associated with Oriental studies of any 
kind, and indeed the only Oriental scholar 
of eminence he has amongst his fol¬ 


lowing is M. OPPERT of Paris. On the 
other side are all the Orientalists of the 
British Museum, who would form a respect¬ 
able Congress in themselves, and all the 
Oxford and Cambridge scholars. The 
Dutch scholars, such as Professor DeGoek 
of Leyden and others are with them. The 
French appear disposed to throw their 
weight into the same scale. What is cer¬ 
tain at this moment is that the founders of 
the Congress have withdrawn their Com¬ 
mission from Dr. LEITNER, and although 
the German scholars are holding aloof as 
a rule, yet several of them have already 
sent iu their adhesion to Professor Max 
MULLER, and it is believed that all of them 
will follow suit. The India Office authori¬ 
ties also are unofficially supporting Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller and Sir George 
B iRDWOOD, while Dr. LEITNER’S support 
from India comes chiefly from personal 
friends. Thus on the one side we have a 
large part of the Oriental scholarship of 
England which in all probability will 
attract the Oriental scholars of the con¬ 
tinent likewise, while on the other we 
have Dr. LEITNER himself and his personal 
friends, together with wonderful energy 
and organising power. There have already 
been so many turns and revolutions in 
this dispute that it is very difficult to say 
where the palm of victory will ultimately 
lie, but in all probability the weight of 
scholarship will finally turn the scale. One 
thing is certain ; the success of Dr. LEIT- 
NER'S movement in the present spirit of 
Orientalists would mean the extinction of 
the Congress. We do not say that this 
would be a very severe loss to Oriental 
scholarship; we only record the opinion 
that such would be the inevitable result. 


THE DEAD YEAR. 

-♦- 

I T would certainly be an injustice to 1890 
to suffer it to drift out of sight without 
more than a passing acknowledgment of 
the remarkable series of events included 
in its record. It stands alone among the 
twenty-three years of the Meiji era. Pre¬ 
vious years had occasionally been marked 
by one or more striking incidents, or even 
by crises of a temporarily alarming charac¬ 
ter, but 1890 is unique in this that a long 
list of extraordinary circumstances were 
crowded into its short span of months, and 
that the shadow of their consequences lies 
almost as darkly across the threshold of 
1891 and stretches as far into the future as 
though the evils already experienced 
counted for nothing iu the scales of fate. 
Before the first plum blossoms made their 
appearance there had commenced that 
extraordinary disturbance of the rice mar¬ 
ket which ultimately drove the staff of 
life in Japan to an unprecedented height. 
Still further accentuated by an extensive 
failure of the barley crop, upon which the 
poorer classes mainly depend when rice is 
dear, this calamity with all its collateral 
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effects produced a state of keen suffering 
and almost paralysed domestic trade. 
Wild rumours began to circulate about the 
inhuman action of capitalists in cornering 
rice, and it became a colloquial formula for 
describing extreme villainy to say that a 
man was knave enough to levy toll on the 
lives of the starving poor. There is no rea¬ 
son to think that transactions of this nature 
were extensively carried on ; still less that 
they exercised any sensible effect on the 
market. Speculators ready and willing to 
take advantage of such opportunities are 
doubtless as plentiful in Japan as any¬ 
where else, but the fact that to this day 
they remain unidentified does not indicate 
that they existed in very large numbers 
or operated on a very wide scale. The 
great shortage of the preceding year’s 
yield was undoubtedly responsible for the 
whole business, and the authorities finally 
resolved to supply the deficiency in some 
measure by becoming direct importers of 
foreign rice. It was a mistaken resolve, 
we think, inasmuch as its immediate effect 
was to deter private enterprise, which, if 
left unhampered, would assuredly have 
worked with equal thoroughness and 
greater discretion. The resolve once 
taken, however, could only be carried out 
in one manner, namely, by importing large 
quantities of rice and selling them by 
public tender to the highest bidder. This 
the authorities did, and for doing this 
they were pretty roundly abused by critics 
whose view of the situation was so super¬ 
ficial that they blamed the Government 
for not controlling the ultimate destination 
of the rice after bringing it to the country. 
They alleged in short, that measures 
should have been taken to place it in the 
hands of the poor, ignoring altogether 
the well known fact that unless the rice 
had been reduced to charity prices, the 
poor could not possibly have profited by 
its importation, and that, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, what the poor wanted was 
not rice, but work. It is by its indirect 
effect upon the labour market that dear 
rice chiefly hurts the lower orders, and to 
offer them comparatively cheap rice when 
they could not earn money to buy even 
a barley diet, would have been pure 
mockery. Without dwelling on this phase 
of the business, however, we proceed at 
once to notice the net result, which, in 
round numbers may be called a difference 
of 18 million yen in the balance of the 
empire’s foreign trade. For instead of 
exporting rice to the value of some 7 or 8 
million yen , as would have been the case 
under ordinary circumstances, she was 
obliged to import 10 millions worth, 
thus on the one hand, experiencing a 
deficit to the former amount in her recipts 
and an increase to the latter extent in 
her expenditure. In the midst of these 
results, already amounting to something 
very like a catastrophe when compared 
with the dimensions of Japan’s foreign 
commerce, came the reckless and empi¬ 


rical legislation of the United States, both 
financial and fiscal. Never in the history 
of human intelligence had anything been 
previously perpetrated that could stand on 
the same plane of irresponsible rashness. 
America did not move in the interests 
of the great problem that has been 
perplexing the World for years. She 
moved simply in the selfish interests of a 
clique of silver-miners. Thoughtless per¬ 
sons have quoted the consequences of her 
action as evidence that bimetallism would 
not work in practice. But the bimetallic 
theory has no relation to such action. 
With the burden of the nation’s public 
debt growing yearly more intolerable 
owing to the persistent appreciation of the 
medium of payment; with the rewards of 
labour and enterprise steadily dimini¬ 
shing because of a general fall of prices 
owing, in considerable part, to the same 
reason ; with international trade reduced 
to the level of mere gambling owing to 
the fact that one half of the. world 
conducts its transactions in a medium 
which the other half capriciously de¬ 
clines to regard as anything better than a 
mere commodity—with all these huge and 
perpetually growing ills in flagrant view, 
bimetallists urge that silver should re¬ 
ceive again the treatment it received suc¬ 
cessfully during so many centuries ; that it 
should no longer be ostracised from the 
ranks of money; that stability should be 
imparted to its value by authorizing its 
free coinage ; that, in short, the principles 
of free trade should be extended to the 
precious metals instead of the present sys¬ 
tem of unnatural and injurious protection. 
But no bimetallist has ever been wild 
enough to advocate an arbitrary attempt 
to force silver back to its gold price of 
twenty-five years ago. No bimetallist has 
ever suggested that such a Power as Ame¬ 
rica should set itself to re-produce, within 
a very brief period and in an inverse ratio, 
all the troubles which have attended the 
depreciation of silver during the past 
qusrter of a century, and that, too, not 
with any fixed hope or restoring equili¬ 
brium eventually, but merely in order to 
find a temporary market for the produce 
of American silver mines. The United 
States stands towards the rest of the world 
in a position of material responsibility that 
ought to forbid such hazardous experi¬ 
ments. When America wounds herself, 
all other civilized nations are doomed to 
suffer more or less. We know it well here 
in Japan. Some theorists told us indeed, 
at the outset, that the crippling effect pro¬ 
duced upon exports by the appreciation of 
silver would be compensated by the im¬ 
petus given to imports. The theory is full 
of holes, needing all the ingenuity and 
generalizing liberality of book students 
to patch them. It will be long before 
export merchants in Japan can lay any 
such balsam to their souls, and in the 
meanwhile the country’s chief staple of 
export, silk, has become a drug in the 


market. To crown all we had the panic 
produced in New York by that egregious 
bit of legislation, the McKlNLEY Bill, 
followed, as might have been antici¬ 
pated, by something very like a panic in 
London, and followed yet again by another 
panic in the American metropolis. If 
mischievous sprites had been entrusted 
pvitli liberty to play football with the 
jvorld’s commerce, they could not have set 
£bout the performance with grimmer re¬ 
solution than did the Republicans under 
president HARRISON. Yet to America, if 
anywhere, the nations should be able to 
look confidently for sound and well con¬ 
sidered action in financial and fiscal mat¬ 
ters. What adds to the pain of the 
retrospect is—to use a Hybernicism—the 
gloominess of the prospect. We cannot 
speak of these things as past and gone. 
The evil legislation is still active, and its 
effects must continue to be severely felt by 
silver-using nations. 

These events overshadow everything 
else in the history of Yokohama during 
1890, but at no great distance in point of 
importance comes the Meeting of Septem¬ 
ber 17th. We are still too close to that 
memorable incident to view it with ab¬ 
solute dispassion. Besides, enough was 
said about it at the time in a certain sense, 
and if some of its less admirable phases 
have been recently recalled by the blunder¬ 
ing vehemence of critics at a distance, 
that is only an additional reason for thrust¬ 
ing it as far as possible out of sight at the 
beginning of a new year. Nevertheless, 
there is just one question that we would 
fain put to the British residents, and that 
is, whether they recognise how persistent 
are the efforts made by a certain section 
of this community to envelop the whole 
question of Treaty Revision in a covering 
of prejudice and racial intolerance. We 
suppose that there are few instances on 
record where men venturing to plead for a 
calm and quiet discussion of a vital pro¬ 
blem were so bitterly abused, traduced, 
and held up to public execration as has 
been the case here with everyone daring 
to point out that Japan’s claims cannot be 
left perpetually disregarded. We make 
no complaint on our own account. Such 
treatment does not hurt us. But the ques¬ 
tion is, may this mood towards the other 
side be taken as an index of the general 
nature of the agitators’disposition towards 
the problem itself? If in an argument 
one party persistently reverts to persona¬ 
lities and rancorous attacks, the public is 
seldom puzzled to discover on which 
side the right lies. And under any cir¬ 
cumstances, what can possibly be gained by 
perverting a great problem into an inces¬ 
sant tirade of bickering and slander. In 
the main there is absolute unanimity among 
the foreign residents with regard to Treaty 
Revision. All are agreed, we equally with 
the rest, that the lives and properties of 
foreigners must not be handed over to 
Japanese Jurisdiction without conditions 
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of some sort. The point of divergence is 
that while some of us—we among the rest 
—are perfectly willing to trust the elabo¬ 
ration of conditions, so far as British sub¬ 
jects are concerned, to the care of Her 
Majesty’s Government—care which has j 
never yet failed of ample exercise—others 
are apparently persuaded that the Foreign 
Office in London requires to be kept up 
to its first duties by private citizens in 
Yokohama. There is no reason why either 
party to such a controversy should call the 
other names, or variegate its arguments 
with imprecations. The evil habit is due 
simply to the influence of men who batten 
upon the bad blood they create, and who 
can only attract attention by being turbul¬ 
ent and sharp-tongued. There is a fair 
prospect that the year upon which we are 
now entering will bring gradual respite 
from this local nuisance, and that we shall 
all awake one morning to discover that 
absolute unanimity of view is not essential 
to sound friendship. 

CHINA'S EMBASSY TO KOREA. 

- -♦- 

(communicated.) 

U A PROPOS” the recent visit of the 

IjL Chinese Embassy of Condolence to 
Korea, the Chinese Times speaking as a re¬ 
presentative of that element which looks 
upon the peninsular Kingdom as the vassal 
of China, makes the folio win gaffirmations:— 
“It cannot be denied that when it suits 
the convenience of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment to assert its supremacy, in other 
words, when it is absolutely assured of 
submission on the part of the vassal, it 
does the thing in a grand imperial style; 
while in the opposite case of a doubtful or 
recalcitrant tributary the traditional wis¬ 
dom of the Chinese rulers is conspicuously 
displayed in a policy of imperturbable 
reserve. * * * Hence the ostentation 

of the mission just dispatched to Korea 
implies complete conviction of the subjection 
of the rulers of that country ; a conviction 
which no doubt rests on solid ground.” 1 
(Italics ours.) In these words three things 
are worthy of special notice and consi¬ 
deration; first:—the assumption that a! 
Government recognised as an Independent 
Sovereignty by the great Powers of the 
world, is the vassal of China; second :— 
that the Embassy of Condolence recently 
dispatched by China, was, in truth an as¬ 
sertion “ in a grand imperial style” of her 
supremacy ; “an object lesson in reply to 
the insidious attacks upon her paramount 
power, which none can mistake and 
third “ the conviction of the subjection of 
the rulers of that country.” These three 
things are worthy of note because of the 
anomalous condition of affairs toward 
which they point. 

The claim that Korea is a vassal State 
is not now advanced for the first time; it 
has been persistently urged of late years 

1 Chinese Times. —November 81I1, 1890, Art. 
“Suzerainty.” 


by China. Regardless of the fact that it 
stultifies her in the eyes of the civilized 
world, and convicts her of a false declara-, 
lion to France, and of breaking faith with 
the United States and Japan, Clrfna ad-; 
vances the charge of vassalage simply as a 
cover to a desperate clutch at her small 
neighbour. The affirmation of suzerainty 
is not only without foundation in all law 
and history applicable to the subject (not 
even excepting the warped and distorted 
accounts of a ceremonial which is simply 
the outgrowth of tributary relations), but 
is also contrary to the acts and solemn 
declarations of China, and the assurances 
of good faith made by His MAJESTY of 
Korea to the treaty Powers. 

The sovereignty of Korea is vested in 
uncontrolled exercise of the powers of the 
State ; these powers are of a two-fold char¬ 
acter ; viz., the power of entering into rela¬ 
tions with other nations, and the power of 
governing its own subjects. These powers 
the KING of Korea claims, and the history of 
the five hundred years during which his 
family have held the throne sustains him in 
such claim. Neitherby treaty concession nor 
by conquest have these powers ever been 
surrendered. China has sometimes ignored 
them, and, emboldened by success, now 
flatly denies them, but every interference 
with them on her part has been looked 
upon by Korea as a violent outrage 
perpetrated upon a weak Power by a 
strong neighbour. And in this view the 
outside world will be led to coincide by 
the very force of the logic of facts. 

In the maintenance of their authority, 
in the appointment of the officiary of the 
realm, in the imposition of taxes, the ad¬ 
ministration of law, and the conservation 
of the weal of their subjects, the Sovereigns 
of Korea have ever acted independently of 
China. And the historical interferences 
to which we have referred, have been so 
infrequent and of such a character as to 
witness against, instead of for, the charge 
of vassalage. Furthermore, if in the 
direction of internal affairs the evidence 
of the sovereignty of the Korean Kings is 
so plentiful, the treaties now existing 
sufficiently establish their independence 
in external relations. 

But even ignoring law and evidence, 
can China answer the question “ when 
and how her suzerainty was established ?” 
Her simple flat affirmation of such a thing 
is the height of absurdity. The world 
has a right to demand historical attest¬ 
ation to the claim ; and vagueness or 
equivocation in her reply is surely des¬ 
tructive of such claim. Let China answer 
frankly, or else forever abandon this ab¬ 
surd darling of her dotage. 

Turning from the legal status of the 
matter, we find that the acts and solemn 
declarations of China are directly con¬ 
trary to the charge of vassalage. Either 
Korea is a Sovereign Power, or else 
China has committed the unheard of act 
of a suzerain making a treaty of com¬ 


merce and friendship with her vassal ; 
an international paradox which not even 
the united wisdom of a GROTIUS, a VON 
PUFFENDORF, aiid a WHEATON can ex¬ 
plain. To extricate herself from this 
blunder she calls this treaty " Rules for the 
regulations of trade.” She might as well 
have called it “ Hoyle on Chess,” for all 
such a course can avail to rectify her 
“ mistake.” The eight articles of this 
Convention are not the fiats of a Sove¬ 
reign to a vassel, but the interchange of 
privileges between two friendly nations, 
such as extraterritorial privileges, and the 
regulation of travel by passport. Again, 
if China is suzerain, why did she affirm 
Korea’s independence to France (in 1866) 
to the United States (in 1872) and why did 
she give to MORI ARINORI a written dis¬ 
claimer of all responsibility over the “ out¬ 
post State” (in 1876) ? Was it simply a 
stroke of policy to free herself from all 
possible claims of indemnity from France, 
the United States, and Japan ? 2 Possibly 
the Chinese Times had this in mind, when 
it alluded to “ the traditional wisdom of 
Chinese rulers conspicuously displayed in 
a policy of imperturbable reserve.” 

From the facts in the case we cannot 
but view the renewal of these claims of 
suzerainty as an evidence of bad faith in 
China both with Japan and the United 
States. Hon. O. N. Denny, in his pam¬ 
phlet, entitled “ China and Korea,” makes 
the following statements :— 

“When the first of the Western treaties 
came to be negotiated, which was with 
America, the Viceroy, Ll HuNG-CHANG, was 
invited as the friend of the King having 
the broadest experience in such matters, 
to assist in the negotiations. Two drafts 
were submitted to that convention, one 
by the Viceroy and the other by the 
special envoy who conducted the negotia¬ 
tions for the United States. The very 
first clause of the Viceroy’s draft was a 
demand for the recognition of vassal or 
dependent relations between China and 
Korea, which the agent of the U.S. 
Government declined to consider or discuss 
further than to say that, as his mission 
was to make a treaty of commerce and 
friendship with an independent State, 
such a treaty he would make or none 
at all. Notwithstanding this, the Viceroy 
urged the approval of this dependent 
clause to a point beyond which he could 
not go without breaking off negotia¬ 
tions, when he yielded , and the treaty 
was then concluded upon the same basis 
with those of other independent States 
and was signed at Chemulpo, May 22nd, 
1882.” 3 (Italics ours.) Surely to have 
granted the independence of Korea that 
a treaty might be concluded, and then to 
revise the denial of that independence, is 
a case of “ bad faith.” 

“ If the conclusion of the American and 
Japanese treaties upon t he basis of Korean 

a See Gi iffis. “ The Hermit Nation,” page 422. 

3 China and Korea, page 10. 
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independence did not honourably settle it" 
(we still quote Judge Denny) “the question 
ought finally to have disappeared when 
the Ll-lTO Convention adjourned ; by the 
terms of which China disposed of what¬ 
ever right she had left—without the con¬ 
sent of Japan—to send troops to Korea, 
the only means as a last resort every 
independent nation possesses of enforcing 
its sovereign rights when they are assailed 
or called in question.” 

The revival of the claim of suzerainty is 
therefore a breaking of faith with Japan,] 
for it is the reassumption of certain pri¬ 
vileges surrendered in solemn agreement. 

Thus has China placed herself on record, 
and it must be a galling thought to her as 
she faces this Korean question, that she 
cannot revise the past. Her claim of 
suzerainty is contrary to the assurances 
made by the King of Korea, with the 
knowledge of China, to the Treaty Powers. 
Without quoting directly from the treaties, 
we call attention to an autograph letter 
addressed by the King to the President 
of the United States. In this letter His 
MAJESTY says:—“Full sovereignty has 
been exercised by the Kings of Chosen 
in all matters of internal administration, 
and foreign relations." Did the King of 
Korea advance a false claim ? No ; for 
whether he appeals to history or to the 
present, he finds his sovereignty establish¬ 
ed beyond cavil. Leaving the evidence of 
the past, let us look at this latest act in the 
farce of suzerainty, the dispatching of the 
recent Embassy to Korea. We are told 
that it was an “assertion, in a grand im¬ 
perial style, of supremacy.” We supposed 
it was commissioned to bear the sincere 
sympathy of one monarch to another in 
the bereavement he had suffered; but 
instead, it is now claimed that its main 
purpose was to. humiliate that monarch 
in the eyes of his people and of the 
whole world. Or, in other words, it was 
“an object lesson in reply to the insidi¬ 
ous attacks upon its paramount power, 
which no one can mistake.” 4 Certainly 
this information is as generous as the 
occasion selected by China was proper. 
The cere monies attending the reception of 
this Embassy at Soul are said to have “a 
significance which they never possessed 
so long as there were no third parties 
to watch and criticize.” And what is the 
nature of that significance, we would ask. 

Is it political ? Then if the politeness of 
the King of Korea makes him the vassal 
of China, how shall his departure, and 
China’s also, from the wonted forms of that 
ceremonial be explained ? Heretofore 
Korea has borne the expenses of these 
Embassies, and been under the necessity 
of making costly present to the Ambassa¬ 
dors. This time China has not only borne 
the expense of her Embassy, but declined 
the presents. The ancient ceremonial 
prescribes that the King of Korea must 

* Chinese Times. —Art. “ Suzerainty.”—Novem- j 
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meet the Ambassadors and feast them 
outside the capital’s walls ; he must 
make obeisance three times to the Imperial 
Message ; he must visit the Embassy daily , 
and on the day of departure call for the 
Ambassadors and accompany them out¬ 
side the City. Such was the ceremonial 
which had grown out of tributary relations. 
But this time the King has omitted the 
most essential of these particulars. He 
went outside the City on the day of ar¬ 
rival, but he neither met nor feasted the 
Ambassadors; he received the Imperial 
Message standing; he called on the Em¬ 
bassy but once, in return for their call 
at the Palace; and at the time of de¬ 
parture, the Ambassadors passed out of 
the Great South Gate unaccompanied. 
In other words, the “assertion of her 
supremacy in a grand imperial style” met 
with a chilling and unresponsive recep¬ 
tion in Soul. Yet the Ambassadors were 
received with every manifestation of that 
profuse hospitality which is a distinguish¬ 
ing feature of the Koreans ; but never once 
did His Majesty lay aside his Royal dig¬ 
nity, and more than once did he assert it. 
The Chinese Times tells us that "official 
etiquette in China has degenerated in the 
hands of its Ministers into frivolous uses ; ” 
but it certainly can be put to no more 
frivolous use than to attempt to prove 
Korea’s vassalage by it. 

Finally, we are told that “ the ostenta¬ 
tion of the Embassy implies the complete 
conviction of the subjection of the rulers 
of that country.” But is it a vassal sub¬ 
jection which the rulers of Korea make, 
or only a submission, willingly it may 
be, to the necessity which every sove¬ 
reign Power is under, to politely re¬ 
ceive the messages of sympathy sent by a 
neighbouring Power? And therefore it 
is either an empty vaunt of the power of 
China, or else an unkind slur on the 
sincerity of His Majesty of Korea, to say 
that “the King only submits to the recep¬ 
tion of the Chinese envoys because hecannot 
help it.” But possibly this is only an ex¬ 
pression of the view held in China; in 
which case it is of a piece with the whole 
ungenerous and despicable phase now at¬ 
tempted to be attached to this Embassy. 

If the Chinese Times has correctly stated 
the main object of the Embassy, then we 
are to believe that China, under the pre¬ 
text of offering sympathy, has seized the 
opportunity of a nation’s grief to humiliate 
that nation in the eyes of the world. And 
if this is China’s method, then it were bet¬ 
ter to be China’s dog, than her vassal. 
But Korea is not China’s vassal. She is 
recognised as sovereign by the great 
treaty making Powers of the world ; she 
asserts her sovereignty in unequivocal 
terms ; and in the face of that sovereignty 
an Embassy commissioned as one of con¬ 
dolence to Korea is a heinous transgression 
ofalllawsofnational intercourse,paralleled 
only by the conspiracies of China’s re¬ 
presentatives in Soul, and the recent 
outrageous interferences of China with 
Korea’s foreign relations. 

Guy Palmerston. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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A CORRECTION AND A STATEMENT. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Ordinarily tlie typographical errois of 
daily papeis are not worlli correction, but will you 
not allow me to say that in the remaiks I made it 
the farewell dinner given to Mr. Knapp, a repor t 
of which appeared in the Mail , I did not speak 
of the “nominal Fathei hood of God,” but of 
the “universal Fatherhood of God?” The error 
in the report is not evident, and I am unwilling to 
expose the work for which I have now become re¬ 
sponsible, to groundless criticism. 

In this connection I would like also to make a 
brief statement concerning Uuitarianism, which 
ma y serve as a general answer to several com¬ 
munications which appeared not long ago in your 
columns, and which have as yet received no reply. 

Your coi respondents may not, with justice, call 
Uuitarianism a “negative” doctrine. Every 
affirmation necessitates, implicitly or expressly, 
some denial. Unitarians often antagonize opi¬ 
nions they thiivk to be untrue. But that, only, 
is a “negative” doctrine which contents itself 
with denials. Unitarian negations, however, are 
made in the interest of larger affiimatious. No 
form of religious teaching is more positive than 
it is. 

If I were asked to stale in fewest words what 
Uuitarianism distinctively is, I should say, it is 
a movement springing out of Christianity, which 
seeks to be the repiesentalive religious force of the 
present age. It does not claim to be the only 
religious movement which woiks by rational and 
scientific methods, or accepts for religious use 
the results of these methods. Roman Catholicism, 
Oithodox Protestanism, Liberal Christianity, 
R-ligious Rationalism in vaiious fotius, are all 
moieor less under the influence of the “modern 
spiiil.” Unitai ianism, however, has subjected 
itself without reserve to the direction of this 
“spirit.” By a course of steady progress it has 
now reached a point where it is seeking to 
do for the religions part of man’s nature ex¬ 
actly the same kind of work that philosophy is 
doing for man’s search for ultimate piinciples, or 
that science is doing for his investigation of the 
phenomena of matter and mind. In other words, 
the characlei istic object of Uuitarianism is to 
promote the knowledge and the practice of pure 
religion, by the aid of the best philosophy and 
science. 

And what do Unitarians mean by pure religion ? 
Fundamental in the modern conception of religion 
there appear, the idea of an infinite and eternal 
Being, named God, the consciousness of Duly and 
l a sense of spiritual individuality in man. By pure 
religion Unitarians mean, therefore, 1st, Worship 
of God, as. infinite and eternal Source, Power, 
Life, Guide and Ruler of the universe; 2nd, Fol¬ 
lowing the life exemplified by the world’s great 
spiritual teachers, saints and benefactors, among 
whom we reverence Jesus Christ as Leader -,3rd. 
Obedience to moral law, however made known ; 
4lh, Endeavour to realize a perfect Brotherhood of 
mankind; and 5th, Cherishing a hope of im¬ 
mortal life. 

This conception of religion is not set forth here 
as an authorized denominational creed. I present 
it simply as my interpretation of the notions which 
are common among the Unitarians of to day, as 
the leading subjects of their thought and work. It 
is by this statement, however, that Uuitarianism 
may and should be approved or condemned. It 
is but right, therefore, for me to ask that by this 
the Unitarian work, now in progress in Japan, 
should be met and measured. Uuitarianism has 
not been brought to Japan to oppose other forms 
of religion or other forms of Christianity on any 
but intellectual grounds. Even this opposition 
shows itself more by indirect than by direct nega¬ 
tion. In common with all forms of Christianity, 
we put at the front the world uplifting, supreme 
faith of Jusus in the Falheihood of God and the 
divine childship of man. W? seek to advance this 
faith by accepting all available truths of philosophy 
and science that we may transmute them into life 
for man’s whole nature. We hold it to be both our 
right and our duty to do this, and we are ready to 
offer to reasonable men ample justification for the 
position we have taken. 

I hope that with this fact in view those who do 
not agree with Uuitarianism may gauge their es¬ 
timate of our work. We, with all Christians, have 
a common cause, in arousing and stimulating faith 
in God, a sense of personal spirituality in man, 
hatred of everything that degrades and debases 
the soul, love of everything that will promote peace 
and good will among men. This bond should 
never be forgotten or ignored by those who see 
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Unitarians going their own way in search for such 
knowledge and for sucti suppoits of faith as will 
bear the tests of matured philosophy and science. 

CLAY MacCAULEY, 
Representative of the American Uni¬ 
tarian Association. 

Tokyo, December 24th, 1890. 


RURAL LIFE IN EAST ABERDEEN¬ 
SHIRE.—II. THE FARM. 

- ♦ - 

Leaving the village, we find almost all the com¬ 
munity engaged, one way or another, in the tilling 
of the ground and the raising of cattle. 

There ate three distinct grades in the farmer 
class. The first, and of them perhaps there aie 
but two or tlnee in the paiish, is the gentleman 
fanner, who keeps a grieve or oveiseer to attend 
the maikets, make the bargains, subject to the 
master’s approval, engage and dismiss the ser¬ 
vants, arrange the work for the day, and, in a word, 
manage the farm. Meanwhile the master dt ives a 
smart dog-cart, or tides a showy mare; keeps a 
dog or two, and shoots over his own farm, and, in 
fact, apes the country gentleman. His wife keeps 
a house keeper, and has a soul above butler and 
cheese; she has a governess lor the children, gels 
her bonnets from Aberdeen, if not from London, 
and, as somebody expressed it, weais her Sunday 
gown every day. 

The gentleman farmer, however, often comes to 
grief, and is known to have become a servant wheie 
he once was master. A much mme numerous and 
respected class are those who direct the wot k of 
the farm themselves, and who, at a busy time, do 
not disdain to lend a hand. 

In Abeideenshire one never speaks of a (aim of 
so many actes, or of such a rental. 11 s size and 
importance are indicated by the number of horses 
it finds woik for. Two pair of hones is a mo¬ 
derately sized faun, three pair a laige one, 
and four pair extremely late. Next come the 
crofters, who seldom keep more than one horse, 
and who manage their ploughing, and such woi k 
as renders a pair indispensable on the neighbour 
system. That is, you lend me your horse, and 
I'll lend your mine. This plan works very well, 
and crofteis have been known to neighbour for 
years with the happiest results. 

The crofter hire no servants. He and his boys 
do the entiie work of the little farm; often indeed, 
requiring the assistance of wife and daughters in 
seed time and harvest, during the hoeing and hay 
seasons, and on thrashing days during the winter. 

Wife, or wife and daughters do all the house 
work; cow feeding and cow milking, reaiing of 
calves, pigs and poultry, churning, baking, brew¬ 
ing, cheese making, cooking, cleaning, washing, 
ironing. What wonder that they have little time 
or inclination to saci ifice to the graces, that they 
live in the kitchen, and that the best room is a 
cold and dismal horror only opened on the oc¬ 
casion of a wedding, a christening or a funeral, for 
which latter indeed, it is eminently suited. 

The younger sons and daughters of the crofter 
go into service on the laiger farms; the eldest 
soil however usually sticks by the green and the 
house, to which in process of time, he filings a wife, 
but often not befme middle age, and when the old 
folks have been relegated to the fireside. 

1 remember meeting a young crofter one day, 
whom 1 knew to be only waiting for his grand¬ 
mother’s death in order to get married, the pros¬ 
pect of four generations in the one tiny cottage 
being too much of a good thing. 

" Well Bobbie, how are you all at home? ” 

“ Oh ! we’re a’ fine.” 

'* And how’s your grandmother keeping P ” 

*' Oh ! she’s aye steppin’ about.” 

Then he looked up with a sheepish air, but with 
a twinkle in his eye, and added " I’m thinkin’ 
Guid's forgotten grannie.” 

The routine of the farm differs from that of the 
croft in as much as the labour is performed by 
hired seivants. First, second, and third horse 
man, cattle man, orra or odd man, a boy or two, 
besides extra hands in harvest. These would 
probably form the staff of a largish farm. All 
receive food and lodging on the premises, and if 
any happen to be married men, their families are 
either provided with cottages on the farm, or live 
in the village. 

In the kitchen, a couple of stout girls are busy 
from early morning until after the evening milking. 
What with baking and brewing, churning and 
cheese making, besides cooking for the family 
and the men, they have not an idle moment. In 
their winsy skills and short print jackets, with 
bare arms and rosy cheeks, they are pictures of 
health, strength, and cleanliness. 

The mistress herself undertakes the more deli- ' 


cate operations of butler washing, chicken real ing, 
&c., and is on her feet, busy as a bee, until twelve 
o’clock brings the dinner hour. The daughters of 
the family have meanwhile been employed in 
vaiinus ways about the house, for the duly 
of the seivant lass is limited to the kitchen 
and the byre, and she is seldom seen be¬ 
yond them. At noon the men Hoop into the 
kitchen to dinner. They have breakfasted at six 
o’clock on port idge and milk, and oatmeal will, 
in all probability, foun the staple of their mid¬ 
day repast: oat meal, supplemented however, by 
potatoes, turnips, and vat ions kinds of greens. 
Meal they never see, except pet haps in hat vest 
time, when broth emiched with chopped up beef, 
mutton, or fowl is a frequent dish. Sunday’s din¬ 
ner in vat iably consists of bailey broth. 

This fate seems mean enough, but it must be 
remembered that the porridge is eaten with good 
creamy milk, (hat the potatoes aie mashed and 
stined with cteain and butler until they foitn 
a delicious puree, and that even kale and turnip 
brose can be tiansfoimed by the same agency, 
into highly nouiishing and palatable dishes. 

Stiict etiquette is presetved at meal times. 
The first horseman leads the way, and is followed 
by the others in order, the little herd laddie 
blinging up the tear, if indeed he has not been 
dispatched to the field or the hill side for the 
whole day, with a " piece ” in his pocket. Gi avely 
and solemnly they lake (heir places at the bare 
but snowy table; not a word is spoken until they 
have taken off their bonnets, and grace has been 
said. The broth, or the brose, or the kale, or 
whatever the food may be, is placed in a huge 
wooden bowl or caup which stands in the centre of 
the table. Each one deliberately dips his hoi n 
spoon into the mess begitfning with the first, even 
to the last. There is no indecent haste displayed, 
no greediness, no disorder, l ire whole operation 
is conducted with the most solemn and delifieiate 
politeness. The piice de resistance demolished, 
comes a second course, consisting of oat cakes 
and milk; or cakes and cheese and beer. In 
breaking off a piece of cake great care is observed : 
to take, or to break, the crown of the quarter as 
it is called, would be an unpardonable offence. 

Dinner ended, pipes are lighted and the men 
match nut again, to smoke and gossip for-half an 
hour in the stable, or in a sheltered corner of the 
barn yard. 

The women servants have had no seat at the 
table, but have eaten their dinner standing, theii 
bones in their hands, in a shame faced kind ol 
way, which they always assume in the presence 
of the men. 

The “room ” dinner has meanwhile been going 
011. When the family are alone it diffeis little fiom 
that served in the kitchen : homeliness and fru¬ 
gality are its stiking characteristics. But with the 
advent of visitors all is changed, and unbounded 
hospitality is the older of the day. 

In (he afternoon labour slackens a little, except 
in harvest, and such like exceptionally busy times. 

'Hie master reads the Aberdeen journal, and 
Scotsman, even peihaps the Standard or Daily 
Telegraph, according to his politics, as he smokes 
his pipe. The mistress takes a nap on the couch, 
the daughters dress for the afternoon. The kit¬ 
chen lass dons her lilac print frock and little tai tan 
shawl, and sets out, bare-headed, to the merchant’ 
with peihaps forty or fifty pounds of butter in her 
basket. The butler and eggs are sold periodically, 
not at market, but to the village grocer, who in 
his turn, deals wilh.lhe Aberdeen merchant. 

She brings back all the gossip of the country 
side, together with a packet of pins, or a parcel 
of sweeties, the time honoui ed, but modest present 
of the shop keeper. She is laden too, with lea 
and sugar, a loaf and fine bread, that is to say 
cakes and biscuits of various kinds, and whatever 
else is needed for the week’s consumption. For 
the mistress is supposed to keep the house on the 
proceeds of her poultry yard and dairy, and 
it would be an unheard of thing if the guid man 
should have to open the pm se strings for such a 
purpose. 

The kitchen supper is a second edition of the 
dinner; after it the men sit round the huge peat 
fire, reading or playing draughts (the " dambrods ” 
as they call it). Some musical genius practises the 
fiddle or the flute, and in a corner you may see 
one with a broken slate and stumpy pencil keeping 
his hand in at the “ Rule of Three.” 

Between seven and eight the maids go out to 
their milking, and the men to " supper the beasts.” 
At nine o'clock a chapter of the Bible is read, 
sometimes a psalm is sung, and then the men go 
off to bed, their quarters being probably a loft 
over the stable, or a detached building, known as 
the " chamers.” 

It but remains to rest the kitchen fire, and then 
poor tired Jessie and Jean can go to rest Lhem- 


selves. The glowing embers of the peat are 
carefully put on one side, while the soft white ashes 
are raked well forwaid on the health; theembeis 
are then pul back, neatly piled one on the other, 
a fiesh peat or two added, and above all the ashes 
heaped and patted down so that no breath of air 
can enter. In the morning when the ashes are 
lemoved, the fire is found to be intact. This is 
called “ resting the fiie,” and so effectual is the 
method that if only the Vestal Viigius had known 
and practised it, they need never have got into 
trouble. 


IN THE SUPREME CO UR I OF 
JAPAN. 

-- 

Before Judge Nishioka Yumbi, President of the 

First Criminal Bui eau, and Judges S. M asatani, 
S. Yamanb, T. Kawaguchi, and S. Okuyama. 

False Representation op Name. 

THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR OP THB KUMAMOTO 

CORRECTIONAL COURT AGAINST SATO OTOZO. 

Piinciples deduced (turn the following case by 
the editor of the Saiban Suishi :—The offence of 
falsely misrepresenting one's name is constructed 
immediately when the legislated lesidence (seki) 
or name of a kaeoku, shieoku, or heimin is falsely 
inisiepresentedoially 01 in writing; and lepetiiions 
of the act may not be Healed as continuations of 
the same offence ( keixoku han). 

Reference—Art. 13 of the Code of Criminal 
Pioceduie:—"The period of pi esci ipliou for the 
extinction of criminal and civil suits (koso shiso) 
shall be reckoned from the dale of the commission 
of the offence. In the case of continuing offences 
(keixoku hanxai), however, the pei iod shall be 
teckoned fiom the date on which the offence was 
last committed.’' 

The accused in this case, Sato Otozo, was con¬ 
victed in (he Kumamoto C01 lectioual Couit of 
having used a false name, but was acquitted under 
Art. 358, Code of Ciimiual Pioceduie, on the 
ground that the suit had been extinguished by 
preset ipliou. 

The Public Procurator of the Couit appealed 
10 the Supieme Court. The appeal set fouli 
that on the facts of the case, accused 'enlist¬ 
ed in the Osaka Gariisou under the name of 
his younger brollter Hiraki Shuntenzo, in May, 
1882, was transferred three months lattei to the 
Imperial Body Guards, piomoted to non-commis¬ 
sioned officer of engineeis after ten mouths’ser¬ 
vice in the Guaids, and transferred to the Kuma¬ 
moto Gariisou, finally retiiing from seiviceiu 1889 
alter having sei ved the full lei in. These facts wei e 
cleai ly recognized by the Judge of the Lower Court. 
On each occasion of his tiansfer the accused 
must have used a false name either oially or in 
wiiling, so that though his acts from his enlistment 
or conscription in 1882 up till March, 1887, may 
have been extinguished by piesciiption those 
committed subsequent to the latter date were not 
so extinguished. In holding, therefoie that the 
offence had been extinguished by piesciiption 
the judgment was a misapplication of law. 
Further the judgment in one part seemed to 
admit that the offence was continuous, and in ano¬ 
ther coutiadicted this assertion, so that it was not 
according to law. 

The accused objected to the appeal as ground¬ 
less. 

The judges held that where the name or regis- 
teied residence of a kwnxoku, shisoku, or heimin 
was falsely used, the offence was constiucted in¬ 
stantly on such use, and was not continuous. On 
the facts of the case it appeared that the accused 
was diawn in conscription in place of his younger 
brother, and duly enrolled in the Osaka Garrison. 
The offence of falsely using the name of another 
was then finished, and could not be affected by 
acts committed dining accused’s service with the 
colouis, so that the accused could not fie found 
guilty accoi ding to law. Therefore the judgment 
of the Lower Court, which took this view and dis¬ 
charged the pi isoner under At t. 358 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, on the ground that the 
offence had been extinguished by prescription, was 
a proper and lawful one. As to the other point 
raised by the appeal, the Bench held that the judg¬ 
ment of the Lower Couit was not contradictory. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, the appeal 
was rejected and the judgment of the Lower Court 
sustained. 


THE PUBLIC PROCURATOR OF THE SBNIUI COR- 
RECTIONAL COURT AGAINST ITAKURA CHUJIRO 
AND TWO OTHERS. 

Piinciples deduced by the Saiban Suishi 1 The 
offence of falsely stating faintly and residence is 
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constructed not only when an individual who has 
a registered residence falsely states the family 
and residence of another, but also when an indivi¬ 
dual having no registeied residence falsely tepie- 
sents that he has. The offence of falsifying 
documents is not constructed when the person so 
falsifying a document signs his name to the same, 
even although the facts contained therein are false. 

Reference—Alt. 231, Penal Code:—“Persons 
who, either in wiiting or orally, falsely slate theii 
family ( soku ), residence ( seki ), name, age, 01 
occupation, to the authorities, shall be punished 
with a fine of not less \.\\aw yen 2 and not more 
than yen 20.” 

The appeal of the accttsed as well as that of the 
Public Procurator against the judgment of the 
Lower Court came before the Miyagi Appeal Court, 
which upheld the decision of lire Correctional 
Court, sentencing the accused Chujiro to a fine 
of yen 15 under Art. 231 of the Penal Code, 
the accused Zenlayu to a fine of yen 15 under Ai ts. 
105 and 231 of the Penal Code, and the accused 
Teisuke to a fine of yen 13 under Arts. 109 and 
231 of the Penal Code. The judgment of the Lower 
Court was therefore affirmed trader Arts. 344 and 
368 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Against this finding of the Appeal Court the 
Public Procurator of the Lower Court appealed to 
the Supreme Court ott the ground, 1st, that the 
Appeal Court had trot considered the point that the 
judgment of the lower Court was a misapplication 
of law; and, 2ndly, Ural the accttsed had falsified 
documents by which grave public inconvenience 
wortld he created. The Public Procurator of the 
Supreme Court brought forward the additional 
contention that the acts of the accused did not con¬ 
stitute any offence because if a man had no re¬ 
gistered residence he could trot falsely represent 
that which he did not possess. 

The jrtdges of the Supreme Court held that 
the offence of fraudulent misrepresentation of 
family and residence was not limited to the false 
representation of another's family and registered 
residence by a persott who himself possessed those 
qualifications; bttl was also constructed when a 
person who had tto family or registered residence 
repte-enled that he had. In this case the accused 
Chujito falsely stated in writing to Matsrrdaira 
Masanao, Governor of Miyagi Prefecture, that he 
was Itakrua Chujito, eldest sort of Chttkichi, a 
hfimin, of No. 3 Higashi-ura, Kawara-machi, 
Sendai. This act lully constituted the false repre¬ 
sentation by document of family and residence; 
but it did not constitute the offence of falsifying a 
document because though the facts contained in 
the document (a petition for the regisli atiorr of 
the accused’s own family and residence) were false, 
the accused signed Iris name and appended 
his seal thereto. All the appeals must therefore 
lie rejected under Art. 427 of the Code Criminal 
Procedure. _ 

Before Judge Makudo Buhei, Acting Chief of 
the Second Criminal Bureau of the Supreme 
Court, and Judges Komatsu Hirotaka, 
Tomitsu IIakuzo, Matsumoto Masatada, 

. and Nara Sadakatsu. 

AUESTION AS TO OWNERSHIP OP LAND. 

Principles deduced by the Saiban Suishi —The 
onus probanii lies on him who questions a con¬ 
dition that actually exists. The general rule is 
that an actual holder is presumed to be the real 
owner. 

Nakala Matahichi and nine others raised an 
actioit in the Okayama Court of First Instance 
against the defendant, asking that certain land 
registered in his name should be declared to 
be the joint p, operty of all the parties. This claim 
was 1 ejected by the court, on which the plaintiffs 
appealed to the Osaka Appeal Court. It was 
maintained on their behalf that the forest land, 
extending to 7 tan 9 se at Ushikuhi, Kitkiisoki- 
rnura, Kamirnichi gun, Province of Bizen, then 
the common properly of the village, was exposed 
for sale by auction about twenty years ago and 
bought by the plaintiffs and the grandfather of 
the defendant, who, numbering eleven persons, 
each contr ibuled an equal, sum of money; that 
the land thus became their joint properly; that 
for the sake of convenience it was decided that 
the land should be registered in the name of 
the defendants’ grandfather, Chojiro, his name 
being successively replaced by those of his soil 
and of the defendant, that these facts were 
clearly established by the evidence of documents 
Nos. I, 2, and 3 of the process which proved that 
timber from the forest was cut during several 
years by all the parlies, and that white clay was 
dug from the land by all the eleven persons, wild 
shared the profits accruing from the same; that 
document No. 4 of process showed that taxes and 
other expenses connected with the land were paid 
by the plaintiffs, while documents Nos. 5 and 6 
showed that relatives of the defendant and other 


residents in the village believed the land to be 
joint property of the eleven persons; that the 
guardian of the defendant, who was a minor, at¬ 
tempted to prohibit the digging of while clay by 
the plaintiffs jointly, on which the latter applied to 
have the laud registered in theii joint names. 

The defendant contended that the land was 
bought by his grandfather in the Bunkyu era, at 
which time he was headman of the village, of which 
lire land was previously common pi oper ty ; that at 
first, the trees being small and of little value, de¬ 
fendant’s grandfather did not lake any steps to 
prevent the surreptitious taking away of wood by 
the plaintiffs, who had no other source from which 
In obtain fuel; that the title-deed in the name of 
Genlaro was obtained in the 16th year of Meiji as 
proved by document No. l b of process ; and after¬ 
wards on Gentaro's death transferred to the de¬ 
fendant ; that the taxes were paid by the defendant, 
the document No. 4 a having been procured by 
force by the plaintiffs, after Gentaro’s death, from 
a woman ; that the plaintiffs were hired by Genlaro 
to dig while clay but dismissed when he found that 
they had been privately making profits on their 
woik, as shown by No. 2 b ; and that the certificates 
Nos. 5 and 6 a were procured by the plaintiffs by 
force and were false, as shown byt Nos. 3 and 4 b. 

In the Osaka Appeal Court the Judges held 
that neither side had proved, on the one hand, that 
the propei ty was bought by the eleven par ties joint¬ 
ly, or on the other by the defendant’s grandfather 
individually; that while the plaintiffs had all along 
received more or less profit from the land by the 
cutting and using of wood, &c., the defendant had 
by his own admission received no profit during 
some ten years; that it was proved by Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 a, admitted by the.defendant, that the parlies 
had jointly engaged in digging white clay, since 
the 8th month of the 20th year of Meiji; that the 
defendant actually participated with the plaintiffs 
in profits ; that the taxes were paid equally by all, 
but forwarded to the authorities by the defendant 
as registered owner ; that when lands were owned 
jointly by several people it was not unusual for 
such laud for convenience sake to be registered in 
the name of one ; and that ihe-evidence of relatives 
of the defendant, as well as other residents of the 
village, showed the laud to be held in joint owner¬ 
ship. The Court therefore ordered that a ttew 
title deed should be issued in the names of all the 
parties. 

The defendant appealed to the Supreme Court, 
and pointed out that the onus of proof lay on the 
plaintiffs if they wished to change the ownership of 
the land ; that while the general rule was to pre¬ 
sume the register ed owner to be real owner, the 
Appeal Court as a matter of fact held that neither 
parly had proved the conditions of the purchase 
for their own case, a finding which was directly at 
variance with the law, as it did not include arty 
ruling as to where the burden of proof lay. The 
judgment, it was added, was further defective in 
reason, as it did not stale grounds for rejecting the 
evidence of document No. I b relative to the title- 
deed. 

The jrtdges of the Supreme Court were of 
opinion, in respect of the Appeal Court’s finding, 
that neither party had proved the conditions of 
the purchase of the land—that the judgment of the 
Appeal Court was opposed to law, as it did not slate 
on whom the burden of proof lay. The onus 
probandi was distinctly on those who questioned 
the r ight of the registered owner, and not on the 
latter, whereas the Appeal Court placed both 
patties on the same fooling and requited the or i¬ 
ginal defendant to prove that his grandfather had 
bought the laud on his own account. The judg¬ 
ment 'of the lower Court must therefore be revet sed, 
and the case transferred to the Hiroshima Court 
of Appeal for a proper judgment .—Saiban Suishi. 


SUMMA RY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR i 88 g. 

- ♦ - 

Mr. Hugh Fraser, H.B.M. Representative and 
Consul-General, to the Marquis of SALISBURY. 

Tokyo, August 15th, 1890. 
My Lord. — I have the honour to forwar d, here¬ 
with, to your Lordship the Annual Summary of 
the Foreign Trade of Japan for 1889, which has 
been compiled by Mr. E. A. Griffiths, Her Ma¬ 
jesty's Acting Vice-Consul in Tokyo. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Hugh Fraser. 


summary of thb foreign tradb of japan for 

THE YBAR 1889. 

The total foreign trade of Japan for the year 1889 
amounted in value to 20,888,116/., comprising :— 

Imports . £10,131,408 

- Expoits . £ 10 » 75 6 » 7°8 


The afoove figures compare with those of the 
trade of 1888 as follows:— 

1889. 1889. 

I»’P° r ‘s.£10,131.408 . £11, 195.358 

Exports.£10,756,708 . £10,067,206 

Total .£20,888,116 £21,262,564 

Showing a decrease of 1,063,950/. in impoils, 
and an increase of 689.502/. in exports, or a net 
deciease in the foreign trade of Japan for the year 
under review of 374,448/. 

The comparative table (Table I.) appeitded to 
this summary shows the distribution of trade at 
each of the open ports during the years 1889-88. 

The Yokohama import trade is almost entiiely 
responsible for the decrease observable in the 
foreign trade of Japan for 1889, as, with the ex¬ 
cept ion of a slight decline in the imports of Kobe, 
there is a decided increase in each of the other 
ports both in imports and exports. Tlfe trade of 
Yokohama shows a net decrease of 840,281/., 
beittg a decrease of 1,082,692/, in imports, and an 
inciease of 242,411/. in expoits. Kobe trade, on 
the other hand, shows an increase of 229,393/., 
comprising a decrease of 78,798/. in imports, and 
an increase of 308,191/. in exports, Nagasaki 
returns again show a consider able increase both in 
imports and exports, the increase being in the case 
of the former 80,024/., and in that of the latter 
99,849/., or a total increase of 179,873/. Hako¬ 
date trade has advanced by 56,567/., being an in¬ 
crease of 17,516/. in impoils, and of 39,051/. in 
exports. 

It must be noted, however, that while, according 
to the consular returns given in sterling, there 
appears the large decrease of 840,281/., or over 
5,000,000 dol., in the trade of Yokohama, the 
customs return for the foreign trade of Yokohama, 
for 1889 shows a decrease of only 1,177,118 dol. 
This discrepancy is explained by Mr. Consul 
Enslie, as follows:— 

“Commerce in Japan is conducted in the cur¬ 
rency of the country, silver yen or Mexican dollars, 
and the customs statistics compiled in that deno¬ 
mination of coin, correctly represent the volume 
of trade. 

“ Since 1885 consular returns of trade have, in 
compliance with instructions, been -compiled in 
pounds sterling, the yen or dollar being taken at 
an uniform average rate for the current year ; the 
sterling values so obtained do not, therefore, 
correctly represent the valuations in silver currency 
handed in by merchants throughout the year to the 
customs. 

“ Moreover, owing to a considerable readjust 
menl introduced towards the end of 1888 by the 
customs in the yen or dollar value of the pound 
sterling, 15 per cent, was added on to the customs 
returns of imports from gold using countries for 
1887, and 20 per cent, to those for 1888, as regards 
goods imported during the first nine months of 
each year. 

“The result of these couvetsious for the past 
three years is that, in the sleiling statistics, the 
increase in trade during 1888 over that of 1887 is 
far less, and the decrease in trade dining the last 
year, as compared with that of 1888 is very much 
more than the correct returns compiled in silver by 
the customs authoiities.” 

On this question, also, Mr. Longfoid, Her 
Majesty's Acting-Consul for Hyogo and Osaka, 
observes that—“ Prior to October 1, 1888, the 
Japanese customs conveited the original gold 
values into local currency at the ficlilous rate of 
4 dol. 88 c. to the pound sterling, and the aban¬ 
donment of this practice in favour of a conversion 
at the average quarterly market rale of exchange 
dining the whole of the past yeai has produced an 
apparent contradiction in the comparative values 
of the import trade in 1888* and 1889, as slated 
above, and as given in the customs returns. 

“ According to the figures above given, there 
was a falling off of 78,000/. in the value of the 
import trade of 1889 as compared with 1888. Ac¬ 
cording to the customs returns, on the other hand, 
the value of the imports of Hyfogo and CKaka in 
1889 exceeded that of 1888 by considerably more 
than 1,500,000 dol. The explanation of this con¬ 
tradiction is that, for the first nine months of the 
year 1888, every pound steiling of the original 
cost of all Euiopeau and American articles of im¬ 
port was entered in the customs returns as 4 dol. 
88 c.; whereas, throughout the whole of the year 
1889, each pound was entered at values varying 
each quaiter, but the average of which for the 
whole year was 6 dol. 46 c.” 

The share which foieigners and Japanese re¬ 
spectively had in the total foreign trade of nearly 
21,000,000/. sterling during the year 1889 was as 
follows : — 

Exports. Import*. Total. 

Japanese mer¬ 
chants . £1,056,089 £1,492,072 £2,548,161 

Foreign mer- 

chants . £9,59 9,3 85 £8.407.M 8 £18,006.533 

* la the Consul's Report for Kobe for 1889. 
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From which it will be seen that about 12 per 
cent, of Japan’s foreign trade was in the hands of 
Japanese merchants, and nearly 88 pt-r cent, in 
those of foreigners. 

As in 1888 the principal customers of Japan 
were Great Britain, the United States of America, 
France, China, and Germany. 

In the customs return for 1889 the trade with 
Hongkong, which has hitherto been given in con¬ 
junction with that of China, has been stated 
sepaialely. The trade with Biitish India has also 
been separated from that with Siam, so that a 
correct estimate of the total value of the commerce 
carried on between Great Biitain and Japan can 
now be made. 

The trade divided amongst lire above mentioned 
countries was as follows :— 

Great Britain.£5.225.985 

Hongkong . 1.777.523 

Biitish India . *. 343 > 3°4 

Canada . * 33 . 4*7 

Austialia. 117,051 


Total Biitish trade . £8,597,280 

United States. 4,887,545 

France. 2,736,247 

China . 1 2,270,629 

Germany . 1,011,230 


Separating impoits from exports we obtain the 
following distribution :— 


IMPORTS. 

Great Britain . £4,032,384 

Hongkong. 634,789 

Biitish India . 1,134,449 

Canada. 4.635 

Australia . 4 *« 3*3 


Total imports from Gieat Britain £5,847,570 


United States . 950.267 

France. 5 * 5 . 75 * 

, China . 1,423,072 

Germany . 756,087 

EXPORTS. 

Great Bi itain . £1,193,601 

Hongkong. 1,142,734 

British India . 208,855 

Canada. 128,782 

Australia . 75-738 


Total exports to Great Britain ... £2,749,710 

United Slates . 3.937,278 

France. 2,220,496 

China . 847,557 

Germany. 255,143 


Comparing these figures with the coiresponding 
figures for 1888 we find that the incicase or de¬ 
crease in the trade of each of the above countries 
was as follows :— 


GRBAT BRITAIN, CANADA, AND AUSTRALIA. 

Imports, decrease .£1,052,021 

Exports, decrease . *75.259 


Total decrease.£1,227,280 

UNITED STATES. 

Exports, increase .£ 450,260 

Imports, decrease . 5*.*99 


Net increase.£ 399,061 

CHINA AND HONGKONG.J 

Imports, increase .£ 460,675 

Exports, increase . 228,675 


Total increase.£ 689,350 

FRANCE. 

Imports, decrease .£ 215,615 

Exports, increase . 118,235 


Net decrease .£ 97,380 

BRITISH INDIA. 

' Exports, increase .£ 138,401 

Impoi ts, decrease . 51.091 


Net increase.£ 87,310 

GBRMANY. 

Imports, decrease .£ 130,371 

Exports, increase. 5.777 


Net decrease .£ 124,594 


The largest decrease is observable in the impoil 
trade with Great Biitain, this decrease amounting 
to over 1,000,000/., while, with the exception of the 
figures for China and Hongkong, which show an 
increase in imports of 460,000/., a decrease is also 
to be noticed in the import return for each of the 
other countries. As regards exports, there has 
been an increase in the trade with the United 
States, China, and Hongkong, France, India, and 
Germany, while the only return which shows a 
deoease is that for Great Biitain. 


t In oider to institute a comparison with the figures for 1888 
the value of the trade of Hongkong has been added to that of 
h ina for the year under review. 


With reference to this decline in Biitish trade 
for the year 1889, as compared with that for 1888, 
it must be borne in mind, however, that the trade 
of the year 1888 was exceptionally laige, an extra¬ 
ordinary iuciease of over 2,000,000/., nioie than 
25 per cent., taking place in the trade with Great 
Britain alone. Ciicumslances weie not so advan. 
tageous dining the past year, nevei theless it is 
satisfactory to consider that, omitting the statistics 
for the year 1888, Biitish tiade for 1889 shows an 
increase of more than 1,000,000/. over that for 1887. 

The comparative table (Table II.) annexed to 
this summary shows a deci ease in imports under 
each of the general headings, with the exception 
of those of ketosene oil and miscellaneous, the 
decrease being in :— 

Cotton yarn.£344.065 

Cotton piece-goods . 176,527 

Woollen and mixed cotton and woollen 

manufacturers . 199,689 

Metals . 341.895 

Sugar .’... 98,904 

While the increase in the value of kerosene oil 
impoited is 75,808/., and in that of miscellaneous 
21,322/. 

The import of cotton yarn declined, during the 
year 1889, to the extent of 344,065/. in value. 
This laige decrease took place chiefly in the import 
of cotton yam from Bombay. Tile comparative 
figures, showing the consumption of Bombay and 
English yarns during the years 1889 88, are as 
follows :— 

Article*. 

British yarns . 26,504,800^3. ... 26,564,000!bs. 

Bombay yarns ... 25,489,200^5. ... 31,888,ooolbs. 

An increase lias taken place under the following 
heads:— 

Tm key reds .£23,966 

Velvet. * 7 .* 7 * 

T-cloths. 7,229 

While a decrease is observable in shirtings to the 
laige amount of 117,510/.; in chintzes to the 
amount of 8,011/.; and in sundries to that of 
99 . 372 /. 

The chief items under this general heading, 
(woollen and mixed cotton and woollen nianu- 
faclur), with the exception of flannel and blankets, 
show a considerable falling off, the deciease being 
in the case of: — 

Monsselaiue de laine.£**7.617 

Italian cloth . 49.475 

Woollen cloth . 72,659 

Sundiies . 39 > 3 2 3 


An iuciease has taken place in the impoit of 
flannel to the value of 61,930/., and in that of 
blankets to the value of 17,455/. 

The import trade in metals shows a considerable 
deciease, amounting to 341,895/., the largest dec¬ 
line being noticeable under the heading of iion 
■ ails. The only item under the geuei al heading, 
which shows an advance is that of plate and sheet 
iron, and this import has increased by the amount 


of 18,473/. 

Iron bar and rod shows a decrease of ... £ 3,287 

Iron rails. * 57«*79 

Iron nails. 34,lot 

Iron ware.;. 9°-°54 

Steel. *0,430 

Lead. 21,700 

Miscellaneous metals . 41,617 


The metal import trade of 1889, although indi¬ 
cating a considerable decrease when compared 
with that of 1888, is still in advance of that of any 
other previous year. 

The value impoited during the last four years is 
as follows :— 


1886 . £652,667 I 1888. 1,295,015 

1887 . 864,952 | 1889. 953, *20 

The following comparative tables show the value 
of iron rails and iron nails imported from Gieat 
Biitain, Germany, and Belgium respectively dur¬ 


ing the years 1887, 1888, 1889: — 

RAILS. 

Country. 1889. t888. 1887. 

Great British.£87,106 £223,231 £64,463 

Germany . 5,947 35*728 63,771 

Belgium. *3,129 — — 

NAILS. 

Great Britain . £30,723 £60,738 £32,355 

Gei many. 76,051 68,448 35,222 

Belgium . 23,296 24,634 12,333 

The import of kerosene oil shows an increase of 
75,808/. sterling in value, and of 8,491,576 gallons 
in quantity. Mussian oil made a considerable ad 


vauce, 4,526,845 gallons being imported, as against 
1,613,840 gallons impoited in 1888. 

With reference to the remarks made in last 
yeai’s summary of trade respecting the inferior 


packing of the oil imported from Russia,* it appears 
that a considerable improvement has now taken 
place, in fact "the Batoumf facloiies are now 
turning out tins and cans little, if at all, inferior to 
those sent from the United States." 

In spite, however, of the marked iuciease in the 
impoil of Russian oil, American oil has not 
retrograded; an increase, on the contrary, of 
4,106,858 gallons in quantity is noticeable. 

The following comparative table gives the am¬ 
ount of American and Hussian oil impoited into 
Japan during the years 1889-88 :— 


1889. 1888. 

Gallons. Gallons. 

American oil. 30,231,708 . 26,124,850 

Russian oil. 4,526,845 . 1,613,840 


A further decline has taken place in the import 
of this staple, the decrease being 98,904/, steiling, 
comprising a decrease in tlie import of brown 
sugar to the amount of 52,949/., and in that of 
white sugar to the amount of 43,746/. 

There is an increase obseivable under this 
general heading in the items of hides, glass, and 
glassware, and 1 aw cotton, to the amounts respec¬ 
tively of 9,917/., 27,018/., and 614,501/. Engines, 
steam boileis, &c., to the amount of 93,608/., and 
locomotives and railway carriages to the amount of 
112,717/., appear in the impoit returns of this 
year's summary, both items having made a 
considerable advance. 

The chief decrease has taken place in the items 


of:— _ 

Books and stationary . £110,984 

Drugs . 37.880 

Dyes and pains . 46,178 

Machinery. 259,294 

War maleiial . 97.619 

Wines, beer, and spii its. 66,792 


The import of raw cotton shows a very consider¬ 
able iuciease, the trade having advanced from 
254,708/. in 1888 to 869.209/. in 1889, an iuciease 
of 614,501/., or nearly 250 per cent.J 

This is due to the increase in the number of 
cotton spinning mills in Japon, to meet the demands 
of which the amount of cotton grown in Japan 
itself is quite insufficient. Al the end of 1880 there 
were 27 cotton spinning mills al woik in Japan, 
having a total number of 200,550 spindles. The 
gross amount of cotton manufactured during the 
year was 27,936,116 lbs. 

lhe impoit of machinery dining 1889 shows a 
decline of 259 294/., hut the figures exceed those 


or 1887 by 130,000/. The machineiy chiefly 
fmpot ted was : — 

Spinning machinery .£106,673 

Weaving machinery . 22,475 

Paper-making machinery. 27,409 


The export trade of Japan for the year 1889 
shows a still fiuther advance, the increase over 
that of 1888 amounting to 689,502/., and over that 
of 1887 to 2,576,386/., while compai iug the figmes 
of 1889 with those of the year 1879, ten years pie- 
vions, we find that the export trade has considerably 
more than doubled itself. 

From the comparative table (Table III.) annex¬ 
ed hereto, it will be seen that the principal iuciease 
has taken place in the following items *— 


Silk .£ 53»°84 

Coal . 129,514 

Dried fish, &c. 56,820 

Camphor . 59.297 

Silk handkerchiefs . 111,414 

Other silk manufactures . 145.562 

Poicelain . 25,588 

Matches . 59.757 

Sulphur. 34,267 

Sundiies . 91,143 

while the chief deciease is in— 

Copper .£ 93-°74 

Mushiooms . 6,403 

Vegetable wax . 4,280 

Stiaw plaits . *8,534 

Fans . 14,076 

P''P« r . * 3.657 


The expoit of silk in 1889 shows an iuciease of 
53,084/. in value, and of 114,350 lbs. in quantity, 
over that in 1888. Silk haudkeichiefs, which in 
the export leturu for 1888 showed an increase of 
31,171 /. in value over the amount exported in 1887, 
show a large increase for (lie year 1889 of 111,414/., 
more than 50 per cent., over the figures for 1888. 
The export of other silk manufactures, too, shows 
a very considerable advance, (lie amount exported 
in 1889 being 193,572/., as against 48,010/. export¬ 
ed in 1888, being an increase of 145,562/., over 
300 per cent. 

The export of rice lias slightly increased, the 


* The remark In last year'* summary to the effect that, owing 
to this inferior packing, the transport of the oil into the interior 
had been prohibited, referred to the sale of the oil haring been 
precluded commercially, and not to any official prohibition, 
t Reuort of H.li.M.'s Consul at Yokohama for 1889. 
t yidt the Consular Reports for Yokohama Kobe for 1889, 
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advance amounting to 17,596/. in value. As in the 
previous year, Kobe and Nagasaki are the princi¬ 
pal ports of export. While, however, Kobe returns 
show a slight falling-off, those for Nagasaki indi¬ 
cate an increase of 22,580/. 

The comparative figures are as follows :— 

1888. 1889. 

Kobe. £92 1,698 .£926,532 

Nagasaki ... 217,830. 195*250 

The export of tea during 1889 amounted to 
958.769/. value, as against 944,225/. in 1888, 
showing an increase of 14,544/. 

The export of coal has again considerably in¬ 
creased, the figures being 619,702/. in 1889 as 
against 490,188/. in 1888, showing an increase of 
129,514/. The export of copper, on the other 
hand, indicates a large falling-off, the decrease 
amounting to 93,074/. in value. 

Of the other articles of export, dried fish and 
shell fish, camphor, and matches indicate the 
largest increase, each showing an advance of over 
50,000/. sterling in value. 

Japan’s largest customer in 1886 was the 
United States of America. Next to her came 
Great Britain, including Hongkong, British India, 
Canada, and Australia ; then France, China, and 
Germany, in the order named. 

The following table enumerates the chief articles 
of export to each of the above-mentioned countries, 
with the amounts exported during the year 1889 i 


Country. 

Silk. 

Tea. 

Rice. 

Coal. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great Britain .... 

... - 


-.-559.7'8-.. 

— 


_ 

— 




_ 

_ 








Australia . 

— 


... 43.773-.. 

— 

United States . 

...9,431,7*1 

848,745 

... 65,500 .. 

— 

France . 

China . 


— 


198,915 


— 

— 


_ 



Dried Fish 


Silk 

Country. 

Copper. 

and 

Camphor. 

Hand- 



Shell Fish. 


kerchiefs. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great Britain . 

H4.*49 


.. 51,815... 

80,984 








_ 

_ 


Australia . 

— 

— 

.. — ... 

— 


— 

— 



France . 

— 

— 


46.459 


—- 


— 


Germany . 

— 


- 34.993-.. 

— 


Table IV. appended hereto sliows the number 
of foreign vessels entered at the open ports of 
Japatt drrring the year 1889. From this it will be 
seen that 1,619 ships, with a tonnage of 2,334,997, 
were entered, as against 1,432 ships, with a tonnage 
of 2,070,402, entered in 1888, showing an increase 
of 187 ships and 264,595 tons. 

B* itish shipping again occupies the foremost 
position with 984 ships and 1,592,761 tons, as 
against 846 ships and 1,319,438 tons entered in 
1888, showing an increase of 138 ships and 
273,323 tons. Germany is again second with 349 
ships and 297,489 tons. The United Slates and 
France come next with 91 ships and 159,696 tons, 
and 86 ships and 194,891 tons respectively. Ger¬ 
man shipping indicates a slight increase in the 
number of ships, but a falling-off in the amount of 
tonnage. French shipping shows a slight decrase 
in both number of ships and the amount of ton¬ 
nage, while American shipping shows an increase 
in both ships and tonnage. 

The number of ships entered at Kuchinolsu 
during the year 1889 was as follows*— 


Ships. 


Number. 

Tons. 

Gei man 


. 6 . 

- 4.851 





Japanese 


• 53 . 

- 46,834 

The following table, 

showing the 

amount of 

merchandise exported 

from and imported into 

Japan dur 

ing 1889 ii 

foreign and 

Japanese 

vessels, may prove of interest:— 


Ships. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

British. 

6,110,303 . 

• 6,853.633 ... 

12,963,936 

French. 

1 . 464.536 • 

. 814.554 ... 

2,279.090 

German ... 

768,904 . 

. 1,042.894 ... 

I,8l 1,798 

American 

1 , 344,423 • 

. 498,206 ... 

1,842,629 

Japanese... 

. 828,820 . 

• 795.939 - 

1 , 624.759 


from which it appears that considerably more than 
half the merchandise exported from and imported 
into Japan was carried in British ships. 

The number of foreign residents at the open 
ports and at Tokyo, during the year 1889, was 


3,324, including :— 

British . 1*359 

American . 718 

German . 459 

French . 39a 

Portuguese . 113 

I tutch . 79 

Russian .-.. 63 

Danish' . 59 

Australian . 51 

Swiss . S' 

Other Nationalities . 8g 


There were 202 foreign firms established in 
Japan, of which number 94 were British, 37 Ger¬ 
man, 32 American, and 14 French. 

The number of Chinese residents was 4,879, and 
the number of Chinese firms in Japan was 277. 

Note. —In the above summary and annexed 
tables the value of imports has been converted into 
sterling at the rate of 35. i|t/. to the dollar, while 
that of exports has been calculated at 3 s. ifrf. to 
the dollar. 

Table I.— Comparative Table showing the 
Import and Export Trade of Japan for 
the Ybars 1889 88. 

In- De- 


Port. 

Kanagawa JYokohamal— 

1889. 

£ 

1888. crease. 
£ £ 

6,39i.7«»7 — 

6.176,743 343,411 

crease. 

£ 

1,081,691 

Export . 

6,519,154 

Total. 

11,818.169 

11,668,450 — 

840,181 

Hvogo and Osaka— 

4.354.646 

S.17',995 

4.413.444 — 

1,863,804 308,191 

78,798 

Exports . 

Total. 

7.S36.64I 

7,197,148 119,393 

- 

Nagasaki— 

Imports . 

Exports . 

449.540 

943.865 

369,516 80,014 
844,016 99,849 

- 

Total. 

>.393.405 

i,H3.533 >79.873 

— 

Hakodate— 

Imports... 

18.107 

691 17,516 

- 

Total. 

«39.9°« 

83.334 56.567 

— 

Grand Total . 

10,888,116 

11,161,564 — 

374.448 


Table II.—Comparative Rbturn of the Fok- 
rign Import Trade of Japan during the 
Years 1889 88. 


Articles. 

Cotton manufactures— 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

Yarn . — 

— 

>•935.83* 

— 

1,179,897 

Shirtings.Yards 

43.8t3.593 

385."30 47.799.8J9 

503.340 

1 urkey reds..Yards 

9.'5«,°73 

83.5'* 

5,169,017 

59.546 

Velvets.Yards 

*.53'.3*6 

S5.9U 

'.373.956 

38,743 

T.-clothi.Yards 

Chintzes and 

5.593.968 

j 1,018 

4.366,419 

43.789 

prints.Yards 

8,769,180 

6 i ,474 

5.8>8,S4' 

69.365 

Sundries . — 

Woollen and mixed cot¬ 
ton and woollen manu¬ 
facturer— 
Monsselaine 


110,784 


110,156 

de laine.Yards 

13.918,384 

306,179 

16,031,816 

4*3.796 

Italian cloth..Yards 

5.943.055 

*'3.*S3 

6,778,114 
>,793.98s 

*61,708 

96,666 

Flannel .Yards 

Woollen and 
mixed cotton 
and woollen 

3.434.'>5 

>38,596 

cloth .Yards 

971.537 

113,466 

«.*5'.74» 

196,115 

Blankets.Lbs. 

>.4'4.5«9 

113,1*3 

1,181,848 

94,668 

Sundries . — 

Metals— 

Iron bar and 


87,41s 


116,741 

rod .Tons 

*0,700 

>*5.977 

106,150 

47.685 

>39.164 

Iron rails.Tons 

Iron plate and 

*4.50* 

>5,>67. 

363,416 

sheets.Tons 

6,509 

51,961 

7.798 

33.488 

Iron ..ails.Tons 

Iron allother, 

8c ironmantt- 

".347 

>*0,635 

11,661 

•S4.736 

factures. — 

— 

63.594 

— 

>01,743 

Ironware. — 

Steel 8c steel 

“ 

149,111 


*39.'76 

ware . — 

Lead, sheet, 


81,199 


9*.7*9 

and tea lead — 

— 

4*,334 

— 


Miscellaneous — 

— 

*",948 

— 


Kerosene oil ...Gallons 36,998,843 

709.57' 

*>,5«7.*67 

633.763 

Sugar, brown .. 1 on* 

35.7oi 

311,461 

43.533 


Sugar, white ...Tons 

35.'37 

631.406 

43.975 

681,151 

Sugar, sundry.. — 
Miscellaneous— 

Books 8c sta- 


>3.5oo 


'5.709 

tionery ...... — 

Clocks and 

— 

75.643 

— 

186,616 

watches. — 

— 

156,506 

— 

>76,151 

Clothing. — 

— 

70.74* 

— 

81,346 

Drugs . — 

— 

*44.66o 

— 

381,540 

Dyes 8c paints — 
Engines, steam 

— 

101,571 

— 

>47.750 

boilers, 8tc., — 

Glass 8c glass- 

— 

93,608 

— 

— 

ware . — 

— 

66,881 

— 

56,965 

Hides . — 

—■ 

61,333 

— 

34.*'5 

Leather . — 

Locomotives, 
railway car- 


111,603 


>33.455 

riages. 8cc.,.. — 

— 

ni.7'7 

353.SJ6 

— 

— 

Machinery ... — 

— 

— 

611,830 

Provisions ... — 

— 

56,186 

— 

61,687 

Raw cotton... — 
Satins 8c silk 
and cotton 


869,109 


*54.708 

mixtures ... — 

Scientific in- 

— 

70,160 

— 

91,806 

struments... — 

— 

48,568 

— 


Steamers. — 

War mate- 


170,111 

— 

>90,935 

rials. — 

Wines, beer. 

— 

*9.403 

— 

1*7,033 

and spirits... — 

— 

80,005 

— 

146,797 

Wool . — 

— 

4S.649 

— 

54.467 

Sundries. — 

— 

993.798 

— 1.077.3*4 

Total. — 

— 10,131,408 

— 11 

.'95.358 


RECAPITULATION OF 1MPORS. 

Articles. Value Imported. 

1889. 1889. 

Cotton yarn.£ 1 . 935 . 832 -.£2,279,897 

Colton piece-goods. 748,512... 925,039 

Woollen and mixed cotton 
& woollen manufactures 1,001,015... 1,200,704 

Metals . 953,120... 1,295,015 

Kerosene oil. 709,571... 633,763 

Sugar. 973 . 367 — 1.072,271 

Miscellaneous . 3,809,991... 3,788,669 


Total. 10,131,408... 11,195,358 


Table III. — Comparative Return of thb 
Foreign Export Trade of Japan during 
thb Years 1889 88. 

1889. 1888. 

Articles. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Silk . 

.. Lbs. 8,813,184 

..4,4.1,419.. 

8,728,834 







37.48* 

Peas. 

...Lbs. 43,915,183. 

- 958.7<>9 - 

44,111,370 

Rice. 

..Ton* 

194,696. 

-*.*57.834 - 

•94,381 

1,140,3.18 

Coal . 

...Tons 

919,106. 

.. 619,701.. 

973.4-6 

490.188 

< opper. 

...Tons 

8,685: 

- 445.590- 

9.55; 


Dried fish and 






shell fish. 

..Tons 

8.937 - 

. 860,808.. 

8,04> 

303.988 

Camphor. 

..Tons 

3.953- 

. 316,113.. 

*.549 

156,816 

Mushrooms .... 

..Cwts. 

'8,597- 

73.131- 

33.036 


Wheat. 

...Tons 

8,671. 

.. 34.648- 

5.775 


Vegetable wax . 

..Tons 

I.506. 

54.6 oo 

*.495 

58,880 

1 Imber. 

... — 

— 

16,413.. 



Seaweed ... 

„ — 

— 

- 86.837- 

-- 


Drugs & chemical* — 

— 

*5.9*6- 

— 

39.300 

C.otton piece-good* — 

— 

- 33-7>8.. 

— 


Silk handkerchief* — 

— 

.. 311,017.. 

— 

109,613 

Other ftilk man. 

.factures 

—- 

- 193.573- 


48,01* 

Porcelain & earthenware 

' — 

.. 314.5'*- 

— 


Lacquer & other fancy ware — .. 

. 97.053- 

— 


Straw plaits .... 

. - 

— 

11,868... 

— 


Fans . 

. - 

— 

. 38,178... 

— 


Matches. 

. - 

— 

. 171.613-. 

— 

nr,8»6 

Rugs . 

. - 

— 

. J6,88i„, 

— 

4J.683 

Screens . 

. - 

— 

- 39.9*9 - 

— 


Paper & paper ware — 

— 

. 3'.'35 

— 

44.79* 

Sulphur . 

.. - 

— 

. 34.367- 

— 


Sundries. 

•• — 

— 

. 94'.4**- 

— 

850,169 

Jotal . 

.. - 

- 

'0,756,708 

— 

10,067,106 


Table IV.—Return of all Shipping Entered 
at thb Open Ports of Japan during the 
Ybams 1889-88. 


No. of No. of 

Nationality. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 

British . t . 9841,597,761 «4« ».3'9.4jS 

German . 349 397,489 343 313,711 

french. 86 194,891 87 313,057 

United States. 91 159,696 79 140,363 


All other countries. 109 90,160 78 85,834 

Total foreign shipping 1,619 3,334.997 M3* 3,070,402 
Total Japanese shipping 

(of foreign build) 760 769,510 — — 


A STEAMER ATTACKED BY 
PIRATES. 

-+- 

Hongkong was startled yesterday morning (nth 
ult.) by the return of the Douglas steamer Namoa, 
which had left the previous day, with (hestory that 
she had been attacked by pirates, that her master, 
one of the best known and most respected cap¬ 
tains in the East, a passenger, and one of her 
quai lei masters had been shot in cold blood, 
several of her officers and crew wounded, and all 
money and valuables removed fiom the ship. 
An examination of the circumstances connected 
with this terrible occurrence shows it to be one 
of the most deliberately planned and effectively 
carried out acts of piiacy that has been known 
for many years in the China Seas. The news of 
the tiagedy has struck with the more force in¬ 
asmuch as the attacks of pirates on European 
ships, and especially attacks of such a bloodthirsty 
character and attended with such dire results, have 
come to be looked upon as things of the past. Thai 
this was so was startlingly evidenced shot lly before 
the affair took place. A passenger, seeing the 
stand of arms at the lop of the companion, made 
some remark about it to the captain, who replied 
with a smile, “They are a relic of the past; years 
ago we used to waul them, but we don't ever require 
them now.” So lie thought. Within an hour of 
speaking those words the unlooked for had hap¬ 
pened, and lie was lying murdeied in his cabin. 
As was more than once remaiked yesterday, the 
story of this terrible outrage seemed more like one 
of those we often hear, of the times when the colony 
was yet in its infancy, than in the present year of 
1890. The moral to be learned from the tacts so 
clearly ar.d awfully thrust upon us are dealt with 
elsewhere, and we shall therefoie, endeavour to put 
as clear a statement of the facts as it has been 
possible to gain. 

The Namoa left Hongkong, bound for the coast 
ports, at 8 o’clock on Wednesday morning with 
a general cargo, and having on board about 250 
Chinese passengers and five European passeugeis. 
The names of the European passengers were 
Captain Saunders, Messrs. E. K. Chandler, 
Peterson, C. F. Mehta, and Rev. G. M. Wales. 
Among the Chinese passengers were a number of 
Chinamen returning from the Straits and California 
with the savings of many years. From what has 
been learned since, it appeals that this fact must 
have become known to a band of desperadoes, who 
made their arrangements accordingly. This baud, 
which it is estimated numbered between fifty and 
sixty, went on board with the other passengers 
without arousing the slightest suspicion. About 
one o’clock, that is, after steaming about five 
horns and when the ship would be about 40 to 
50 miles from Hongkong, the passengers sat 
down to tiffin. They had been sealed scarcely 
a quarter of an hour, when at a given signal 
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the band of pirates rushed on deck, ami dividing 
themselves into four pailies, covered the officers’ 
and engineers’ quarters in the fore part of the 
ship, the engine room, the bridge and the saloon, 
respectively. The pirates were all armed with 
revolvers and cutlasses, and appeared to be act¬ 
ing under the orders of a leader who is described 
as being a tall man, above the average Chinaman, 
and belter dressed than the remainder of the 
band. Although the attack on the four parts of 
the ship just named appeais to have been cat t ied 
out almost simultaneously, the pttack on the 
officet s’ and engineers’ quarters seems to have . 
commenced a little in advance of the others. Heie 
the second engineer and the second officer were at 
tiffin. Fiie was immediately opened on them from 
the skylight, and stinkpots were thrown into the 
mess room. One of the shots struck the second 
engineer, Mr. Ramsay, in the arm, and 1 ashing out 
of the mess-room he took refuge in the engine room. 
The second officer, who keeps the key of the tiea 
sure room, was then taken prisoner by the pirates, 
who seemed throughout to have had a most 
thorough'acquaintance with the legulations and 
routine of the vessel. Having secured their man 
the pirates matched him under guard to the 
treasure room, which being opened they found, 
much to their chagrin, to be completely entity, 
a somewhat unusual occurrence, we understand, 
on these steamers, and one which doubtless the 
pirates were unprepared to find. While this 
search was being carried on the other at 
lacks were progressing in the vaiious parts 
of the ship. One of the passengers, Mr. 
Peterson, who was apparently somewhat un¬ 
well, had not gone down to tiffin in the saloon 
with the other passengers, but was taking 
his tiffin on deck. This liivial ciicumslance 
doubtless cost him his life. Fearing, probably, 
that he, seeing all that was going on, might raise 
an alarm and thus frustrate their diabolical in 
tentions, the pirates as soon as they appeared 
on deck, without a word of parley, fired on the 
unfortunate man, who fell almost instantly dead 
with four bullets in his head. The piiales then 
fired shots into the saloon, carrying as can be easily 
imagined the greatest consternation among the 
assembled passengers by this unexpected at¬ 
tack. The leader, who spoke “ pidgin ” Eng 
lisli, then called out to Captain Pocock, telling 
him that it was the intention of the band to 
rob all the passengers on board, and asking 
him to come on deck and make ariangemeuls 
with them, promising that he should escape unhurt. 
Captain Pocock immediately went up the com¬ 
panion, but before he could reach the deck he was 
shot through the right breast. He managed to 
stagger into his cabin, where he died at 2.30 p.m. 
On seeing the captain shot the passengers rushed 
to their cabins and shut themselves in. The pirates 
endeavoured for some lime to drive them out by 
firing into the saloon and throwing stinkpots 
down, and also, probably with a view to frighten 
them rather than with any idea of effecting an 
entrance that way, by cutting partially through 
the deck over several of the cabins. Finding 
their efforts to get the passengers out of tlieii 
cabins futile, the pirates sent down the second 
officer, whom they still detained as a prisoner, 
to tell the passengers that if they came out and 
went into the captain’s cabin add remained 
quietly there, they would be unmolested and the 
piiales would leave the ship at 8 p.m. On 
the strength of this promise the passengers left 
their cabins and proceeded under a guard to the | 
captain’s cabin, where they were placed undei 
chaigeof a sentry. They weie treated in every 
instance with but scant courtesy, being hustled 
into the cabin in the most summary way, while 
some of the less foitunate officers and engineers 
who were brought to the cabin later, after the 
pirates had routed them from their vaiious 
places of refuge, were treated with every kind of 
contumely and abuse, their captors, not content 
with jeei ing at them and threatening them, sir iking 
them with the flat of their swords and spitting in 
their faces. These insults were naturally the more 
galling inasmuch as the victims were poweiless to 
resent them. The pirates in their well-planned 
scheme had taken the precaution, in the first 
instant of the attack, to seize the aims belonging 
to the ship, which were placed at the head of the 
companion, and those on board were thus left 
without an arm of any kind with which to resist the 
desperate attack made on them. Before the 
passengers were allowed to enter the captain’s cabin 
all the valuables on their persons, such as rings, 
watches, studs, &c., were taken from them. In the 
meantime the gangs in charge of the engine room 
and bridge were carrying out their orders to the 
letter. A quai tei master, a Malay, stationed on 
deck was piomptly shot through the head and 
his body ruthlessly thrown overboard, it is said 
before life was extinct. Two other quarter¬ 


masters, also Malays, were shot in their bunks, 
apparently out of mere wantouuess, as were two 
of the ship’s cooks, although neither of these foui 
were killed. One of the quartermasters has, 
however, since died fiom the effects of his wound. 
The chief engineer, Mr. Mackintosh, was taking 
liffiu in his 100m. On heai ing the shots fired he 
uished out and made for the captain’s cabin, seve¬ 
ral shots being fired at him en route, but after 1 tin¬ 
ning some bail breadth escapes he managed to 
reach the cabin unhurt, and was not further in¬ 
terfered with. The object of the piiales now 
appeais to have been to get all the Europeans on 
hoard into the captain’s cabin and secure them 
ihere, and they immediately therefoie set about 
getting the remainder there. The third mate, Mr. 
Eddy, who was on the btidge when the attack 
commenced, was fired at, and jumping from the 
bridge escaped to the engine room, followed by a 
number of the pirates, who fired oil him, a shot 
sti iking him in the arm just as he reached it. The 
three Europeans in the engine room—the third 
mate, second engineer, Mr. Ramsay, and the ihitd 
engineer, Mr. Jones—hid themselves under the boil 
ers. The piiales, theiefore, sent the second mate 
to |ell these officeis that if they came up on deck 
no harm would be done to them. They then came 
up, and after being searched to see it they had any 
arms with them, were escorted to the captain’s 
cabin, which, all the Europeans being now safely 
placed therein, was nailed up by means of 
-.pars, while a guard of four men was placed 
round *it, who by the occasional clicking of their 
revolvers and rattling with their cutlasses on the 
Venetians reminded their prisoners of what they 
had to expect if any uorse were made or escape 
attempted. In this latest type of the " Black 
Hole” the Europeans remained prisoners for eight 
hours, and their suffeiings at that time may be 
imagined, as desciibed by one of the patty, as 
nothing less than terrible. The cabin is only 
an oidinary sized one, and into this weie 
huddled eleven persons, one the unfoi lunate 
captain, soon becoming a corpse. To the anxiety 
of mind caused 'by the uncertainty of theii 
fate .and the dying agonies of their illfated 
companion were added the physical suffeiings 
consequent on the want of fresh air, the unfor¬ 
tunate prisoneis not being allowed to open a 
window even to allow of ventilation. Having 
thus secured the Europeans, the pirates drove 
the Chinese passengers into the fore and after 
saloons and kept them ihere under a strong 
guard. The desperadoes now look cliaige of the 
ship. Some of their number took command of the 
bridge and wheels, while the firemen were made 
to perform their duties under tin eats of death 
for disobedience. The ship was kept going 
ahead till about 4.30 p.m., when she was turned 
light about face and brought back close to 
Pinghoi, as near as possible her position 
when the attack commenced at I , p.m. The 
attack appears to have lasted for about an 
hour, by which time all the Europeans and the 
Chinese passengers had been secuied. The 
pirates then began their woik of plunder, foi 
which purpose they utilised the labour of the 
crew. The pirates contented themselves with 
patrolling the deck, armed each with a couple of 
levolvers, while the ciew weie made to bring 
the baggage on deck, break it open and temove 
under direction of the pirates, all money and 
such other articles as weie considered by them 
of value. Pinghoi was reached about 7.30 p.m. 
On approaching this part the piiales pul out 
the lights, but blew two blasts on the whistle as a 
signal. This was answered by some junks, six 
in number, who were evidently awaiting their 
arrival, and who signalled hack to those on the 
vessel by throwing blue lights on the water. 
On seeing that everything was in readiness, the 
anchor was let go, and the woik of Irausfei 1 ing 
the loot from the ship to the junks commenced. 
This labour was pei formed by the ctew of the 
Namoa assisted by the crews of the junks, and oc 
copied about an hour. It is a somewhat curious 
feature, seeing that they had tire ship at theii 
mercy for such a length of lime, that no attempt 
was made to remove any of the cargo. In addi¬ 
tion to the general cargo there were some eighty 
chests of opium on board, but none of this was 
touched, the hatches never being even lifted off 
the holds. It may be that the pirates thought it as 
well to run no further risks seeing that they had 
made such a good haul. The amount of plunder 
they cleared is variously estimated at from 
820,000 to 840,000, but from a remark made by 
one of the pirates and ovei heard by one of the 
seamen, it appears that the former amount is 
nearer the mark. Having completed their tran¬ 
shipment the pirates seated themselves on the 
deck and regaled themselves with a hearty spread. 
They then damaged the windlass so that the anchor 
could not he lifted, knocked holes in the life¬ 


boats, threw the sidelights overboard, and made 
the firemen draw the flies. Ha viug thus made all 
risk of their being followed well-nigh impossible 
and rendered the escape of the ship exltemely dif¬ 
ficult, the band left, after having thrown a bag 
containing about 8200 to the fit emeu. As soon 
as the piiales had left the ship, which was about 
g p.m., the imprisoned Emopeaus were notified 
of the fact by some of the firemen. They burst 
open the cabin immediately, the officers and en- 
gineeis at once set to woik to get the ship ready 
for sea, the anchor was slipped and in a quarter of 
an hour the ship was steaming lowaids Hongkong 
where she ariived about eight o’clock yesterday 
morning. The police went on board on hei hi rival, 
and the wounded men were removed to the Hos¬ 
pital, and shoitly afterwards the bodies of Captain 
Pocock and Mr. Peterson were brought ashote and 
taken to the mortuary. 

The tragic occurience formed the chief topic of 
conversation thioughoul the colony yesteiday, and 
the greatest sympathy is fell on all sides for Mrs. 
Pocock, who is so suddenly left a widow, with the 
care of four young child) eu. Captain Pocock had 
been in the seivice of the Douglas Steamship 
Company for ovei fifteen yeai s, and was universally 
admiied and respected alike by employeis, officers, 
and all who knew him. After the ship had arrived 
yesterday morning she was visited by a large 
number of persons, and expressions of regret at 
the untimely death of the captain were to be met 
with on all hands. Duiing the afternoon, H.E. the 
Acting Goveruor visited the vessel and had a long 
conveisalion with the officeis. The funeral was to 
have taken place yesteiday afternoon, but owing to 
the post mortem examination not being completed, it 
was postponed until this morning. The body will 
leave Messrs. Douglas Lapiaik’s at nine o’clock. 

H. M. S. Linnet is to leave this morning for 
the scene of the attack, but it is to he feaied that 
theie is small chance of bringing any of the mis- 
ci earns to justice. Those who saw the junks aie 
positive that they were Hongkong junks, and. it 
is generally believed that the piiales were Hong¬ 
kong men. In the case of two at least this ap¬ 
pears to be a certainty, as one of the engineers, 011 
being shown at the Police Station a book contain¬ 
ing the photos of old gaol bii ds, recognised among 
them the poitiaits of two men who had taken pait 
in the attack.— Daily Press. 


BURNING OF A STEAMER ON THE 
. YANGTSE RIVER. 

-♦- 

APPALLING LOSS OF LIPB. 

The A'. C. Daily News of the 271I1 ult. has the 
following:—We issued the following as an Exlia 
yesteiday morning:—"News was received last 
night by wire from Chinkiang that the China 
Navigation Co’s steamer Shanghai has been totally 
destioyed by fire. She left this on Wednesday 
for Hankow.” 

Since then the Taiwo has arrived with the second 
officer, third engineer, and 30 Chinese passengers 
of the Shanghai, and we aie able to give paiticulais 
of one of the most appalling shipping catastrophes 
that has ever happened in Chinese waters. 

The Shanghai left Shanghai 011 Wednesday at 
8 a.m. and reached Chinkiang either late the same 
night or eaily oil Thursday uioining, the 25th. 
She left Chinkiang at 4 a.m. with ovei 400 Chinese 
and one foreign passenger, Mr. Kniffler, on boaid. 
At about 7 a.in. when the steamer was six miles 
below Mud Foit, smoke was discoveied coming 
out of the aflei hold, in which was slowed, among 
oilier cargo, a lot of cotton. The second mate, 
Mr. Nicholson, immediately got the fire pumps 
to woik, and Captain Mai tin was informed 
of what had happened. Meanwhile, the hose 
was played on the main hold hatch, but all 
of a sudden the hatches gave way, being burnt 
through, piobahly, and an immense volume of 
dense, black smoke shot up out of the hatchway, 
which made it impossible for the second officer to 
leinaiu theie an)’ longer. He then stalled to go 
forwaid, but found the Chinese a panic stiicken 
seething mass of humanity sti uggling vainly to get 
to a place of safety. He could not get through 
them, so crawled along outside the ship and so 
got to his destination. As soon as Captain Martin 
saw theie was no means of getting the fire under, 
a fact that became apparent very shortly after the 
alarm was given, he headed the steamer for the 
bank of the river and ran her so violently ashore, 
that her bow was right up the hank. Under 
ordinary circumstances, this would have given 
greater facilities for escape, but the ship was 
in flames from stem to stein in less than fifteen 
minutes from the lime of the alarm Ireing 
given, and the Chinese weie in such a confused 
mass in the alley ways that they could not gel 
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forward to escape. Many jumped overboard and 
were drowned, while others were burnt to death. 
The foreigners were able to get ashore, Captain 
Martin and one of the pilots being the last to 
leave the vessel. Mr. Kuiffler waded ashore 
and when he landed, he was attacked by the 
villagers who attempted to strip him of his cloth¬ 
ing. The Chinese passengers who succeeded in 
reaching the shore were similarly attacked and 
were stripped of their clothing. A Chinese man¬ 
darin gunboat and a steam launch which were 
near at hand never made any attempt to save any 
one, but their crews contented themselves with 
picking up things that floated from the burning 
steamer. 

The number of lives lost will never be accurately 
known, but of the number who were on board at 
Chiukiaug only some sixty-five have been ac¬ 
counted for, but some of the passengers, when 
they got clear of the vessel, hurried away from 
the scene as quickly as possible apparently afraid 
of being robbed or ill-treated by the villagers. A 
foreigner, however, counted seventy-five dead 
bodies on the bank of the riveer, and he saw a 
drag boat recover sixteen more. Many, of course, 
were burnt, so that the number of deaths is pro¬ 
bably between two and three hundred. 

The Taiivo was the first steamer to reach the 
scene of the calamity. She left Wuhu in the 
morning and arrived off the Shanghai at 2 p.m. 
the same day, and anchored close to her a quaiter 
of an hour later. By this lime, the Shanghai was 
completely gutted. Before proceeding she took 
on board some of the passengers. 

The Newchviang, bound up, arrived just before 
the Taiwo left the Shanghai, and she anchored by 
the wreck. 

As a coincidence it may be mentioned that the 
steamer Bombay was burnt at Woosung on 25th 
December, 1880. 

The Shanghai was an iron paddle steamer of 
3,088 tons and 300 horse-power. She was built in 
1873, and had an iron main deck, while all the 
upper works and houses were built of wood. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

-♦- 

[Reuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 


London, December 26th. 
Sir John Pope Hennessy has been returned 


TIME TABLES AND STEAM ICRS. 

- ♦- 

TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains lhavk Shimbashi Station at 6.05 * 
6.40, 8,8.35, 9-3°.* 10.25, and 11.45 a.m., and 1.25, 
2-30» 3-55.4-45.t 5-50, 6.50,8.30, 9.55, and n.iSt p m. 

Up Trains leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 
7.20,8.10,9.15,1 10.22, and 11.30 a.m., and 12.45, 2, 
3. 4-2St. S-3°i 6-35. 7-50, 9 10. l°-°5. and u.osf p.m. 

Fakes— First-class, sen 6 o; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka¬ 
wasaki, Tsurumi, and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (t) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and Tsu- 
rutni Stations. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavk Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, 10.20. 
11.25 a.m., and 1240, 3.25, 4 55. 5 35. a*" 1 7-45 P- ,n .; 
and Ko/.li (up) at 6.35, 8.40, 9.40, and ll.OJ a.m., 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4-5 8 . 7.25, and 9.46 p.m. 

Parks— -To Hodogaya, Hrsl-class sen 6, second- 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Tolsiika, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6 ; to Ofuna.srn 36, sen 24, sen 12 ; to Fuji¬ 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 ; 
and to Koxii, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

Down trains at 6 50 a.m. run no further than Kyoto arriving 
there at 11.30 p.m. 1 at to.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 13.40 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving there at 6.50 p.m., at 3.35 p.m. no further than Shi¬ 
zuoka, arriving at 8.4ft p.m.; and the train at j.35 p.m. runs to 
Kobe, arriving at 12.45 p.m. next day. 

A tramway runs between Koiu and Yumoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and Miyanosrit, 
(distance i( ri) 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Kozu at 8.30 a.m., and 13.50 
2.13, 4 57, and 7.10 p.m.; Gotbmba at 9.52 a.m., and 
1.32. 3.35, 6.18, and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 5.20 and 
10.40 a.m., and 2.30, 4.27, 7.09, and 9.24 p.m.; Shi¬ 
zuoka at 7.20 a.m., and 12.19, 4-12, 6.50, and 10.59 
p in.; Hamamatsu at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2.40 and 6 45 
p.m., and 1.16 a.m.; Toyohashi at 7.10 and 11.10 
a.m., and 3 39 and 7.45 p.m., and 2.14 a.m.; Opu at 
859 a.m., and 1.06, 5.22, and 9.28 p.m., and 4.02 
a.m.; Nagoya at 9.45, and 11.50 a.m., and 2. and 6.08 
p.m., and 5 a.m.; GlFU at 10.53 a.m., and I. 3.06,and 
7.09 p.m., and 6 a.m.; Ogaki at 11.24 a.m., and 1.28, 

3 - 33 i anf l 7 38 p.m., and 6.28 a.m.; Maibara at 9.45 
a.m., and 1, 2.49, 5.07, and 8.55 p.m., and 7.45 a.m.; 
Hikone at 10 05 a.m., and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and 9.06 
p.m., and 7.58 a.m., ; Baba (Otsu) at 12, 3.15, 4.40, 
7.10, and 10 43 p.m., and 9 34 a.m. ; Kyoto at 12.45, 

4- 05, 5 - 35 , and 8 p.m., and 10.14 a.m.; and Osaka at 
2.25. 5.35, 7.20, and 9.50 p.m., and 11.42 a.m. 


O FUN A-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oeuna (down) at 7.30 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.30 p.m.; Kamakura 
(down) at 7 41 and 9.51 am., and 12.16, 1.41, 4.14, 
6.25, and 8.41 p.m.; and Zushimuka (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m., and 12.25, 1-50, 4-“3» 6.34, and 8 50 p.m., 
Yokosuka (up) at 6.45, 8 55, and 11.20 a.m., and 
12 50, 3 t 5 '0» and 7.45 p.m.; Zushimuka (up) at 
7.01, 9.12, and 11.36 a.m., and 1.06, 3.16, 5.26, and 
8.01 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 7.11,9.22, and 11.46 
a.m., and 1.15, 3.26, 5.36 and 8.10 p.m. 

Farrs— To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3 ; to Zushimura sen 15 ,sen 
to, sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavk Ukno (down) at 6, 6.40, 8 50, and 
1 1.40 a.m., and 2.40 and 5.40 p.m.; Utsunomiya 
( down) at 10 a.m. and 3.03 and 5.59 p.m.; Shirakawa 
( down) at 8 i.m. and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; Koriyama 
( down) at 925 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; Fuku- 
siiima (down) at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; 
Skndai (down) at 6.15, 10.25, and 10.40 a.m. and 
2.30, 6.35, and 6.50 p.m. 

Trains i.kavk Ichinoseki (up) at 6.40 a.m., and 
2.50 pm.; Shiogama (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.in., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; Sendai (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fijkusiiima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Koriyama (up) at 8.29 

а. m., and 12.22 and 4.28 p.m.; Shirakawa (up) at 

б. 35 and 9.47 a.m., and 1.40 p.m. ; Utsun6miva (up) 
at 6.20 and 9.05 a.m., and 12.18, 4.14, and 6.33 p.m. 

Fakks.— lleno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66 ; to Koriyama 
yen 4.1 o,yen 2^/^,yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5,yew 
3.32 .yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 
Trains leave Utsunomiya (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m., and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; and Nikko 
( up) at 7.20 and 11.55 a.m., and 2.25 and 4.55* p.m. 

* Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavr Taketovo (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and Ofu (down) at 3 5.35 and 8.55 p.m. 

Fares —Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 


OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6.50 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 2.20 and 5.15 p.m.; and Mito (up) at 6.25 and 
to.io a.m., and 2.05 and 4 55 p.m. 


to Parliament for the Northern Division of Kil¬ 
kenny County, in place of Mr. Edwin P. M. 
Marum, the late member. 

There is a complete deadlock in the United 
States Congress on the silver question. 

London, December 29th. 

A strike has taken place among the hands on 
the railways in Scotland, and an immense block 
of the passenger and goods traffic has resulted. 
Several cities are suffering from a scarcity of 
coals and food, and the work in many mines is 
being stopped through want of railway waggons. 
Several factories are also closing on account of 
the strike. 

London, December 31st. 

A United States Cavalry Regiment has cap¬ 
tured the Indian Chief Bigfoot, and made 
prisoners of 150 other Indians in a fight which 
took place yesterday. There were heavy losses 
on both sides. 

[Prom th» "Sinoapori Fats Passs.”] 

London, December 7th. 

A split in the Parnellite party has taken place. 
Fifty-four members elected Mr. Justin McCarthy 
as Chairman and thirty-one confirmed the elec¬ 
tion of Mr. Parnell as Chairman. A manifesto by 
the Bishops condemning Mr. Parnell has been 
read in the Irish churches, Mr. Gladstone 
declines to state his intentions in the matter of 
Home Rule until the question of the leadership 
of the Irish Party is settled. 

London, December 12th. 

The P. & O. Company’s steamer Nepaul 
has stranded on Plymouth breakwater. The 
accident occurred during a dense fog; the cargo 
has been salved. 


Up Trains leave Kobe at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 

I. 55, 3 45. and 5.30 p.m.; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 
a.m., and 3.06,5, and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 
a.m., and 12.40, 4.36, 6.40, and 8.05 p.m.; Baba 
(O tsu) at 6.18, and 9.31 a.m.. and 1.30, 5.25, 7.31, 
and 8.50 p.m. ; Hikone at 7.56, and 11.05 a.m., and 
3.03, 7-02, 9 08, and 10.25 p.m.; Maibara at 8.13, and 

II. 20 a.m., and 3.19, 7.20, and 1042 p.m.; Ogaki at 
9.30 a.m., and 12.36, 4.37, 8.46, and 11.54 P-m.; GlPU 
at 9.57 a.m., and i«o2, 5.04, and 9.15 p.m., and 12.17 
a.m.; Nagoya at 6, and 11 a.m., and 2.10 and 6.20 
p.m. and 1.09 a.m.; Opu at 6.43 and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 and 7.04 p.m., and 1.41 a.m.; Toyohashi at 8.30 
a.m., and 1.30, 442, and 8.52 p.m., and 3.17 a.m.; 
Hamamatsu at 6.30 and 9.45 a.m., and 2.45 and 6 
p.m., and 4.25 a.m.; Shizuoka at 5.15 and 9.07 a.m., 
and 12 45, 5 20, and 9.45 p.m., and 7.08 a.m.; Nu- 
mazu at 7.03 and 10.46 a.m., and 2.24 and 7.14 p.m., 
and 8.43 a.m.; Gotkmba at 8.15 and 11 58 a.m., and 
3.38 and 8.28 p.m., and 9.53 a.m.; and Kozu at 9.40 

а. m., and 1.17, 4.58, and 9.46 p.m., and 11.07 a.m. 
Farrs —Kozu toGotemba: first-class, sen66, second- 

class sen 44, third-class sen 22 ; to Numazu yen i.ii, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41 ; to Ofu yen 
5.22 , yen 348, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
3 72, yen 1.86; to Gifuypn 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14 ; to Maibara yen 
7-°5t >' en 4-7°. y en 2 35 ; to Hikone yen 7.17, yen 4.78,1 
yeti 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 2.70; to j 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14. y*i*3 07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 

б. 54 .yen 3.27. 

The down train at 8.3* a.m. runs no further than Kyoto,arriving 
there at 11.10 p.m.-, at 11.11 p.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 5.05 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 11.50 p.m. next day. The up train at 5.55 a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.; 
at 9.55 a.m. and 1.55 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and 10.15 P-m.; and the train at 5.30 p.m. 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 7.15 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 2.15 and 5.20 p m.; Kiriu (down) at 5, 9.11, and 
11.40 a.m., and 4.10 p.m.; Makbashi (up) at 6.12 and 
10-35 a.m,, and 1.55 and 6.35 p.m.; and KlRIU (up) 
at 5.10, 7.13, and 11.37 a.m., and 2 57 p-m. 

Fares —Oyama to Kiriu, first-class *en 97, second- 
class sen 66, third-class sen 33 ; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1.51, second-class yen 1.2, third-class sen 51. 


Harks —First-class, yen 1.26; -second-class, sen 84 ; 
third-class, sen 42, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Takasaki (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m , and 12.20 and - 3.15 p.m,; and Yokokawa (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m., and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 

Fares—F irst-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25. 

NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Nagoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 
and Taketovo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 

Farrs— -Second-class, sen 74 ; Third-class, sen 37 


TOKYO-MAKBASHI RAH.WAY. 

Trains i.kavk T6ky 6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.40, 
8.50, and 11.40 a.in., and 2.40 and 5.40 p.m.; and 
Makhashi (up) at 6,8.55. anc * 1 i-5o a.m., and 2.50 
and 5.5c p.m. ~ _ 

YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamers leave the Nippon Hfltoba daily at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.30 and 3.30 p.'m.; and leave Yokosuka 
*^ 8.30 a.m., and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.—Fare, sen ao. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUB 
From Shanghai, 1 ) 

Nagasaki &>perN.Y. K. Friday, Jan. $tb. 
Kobe...J 

From America ... per P. M. Co. Tuesday, Jan. 6th.* 
From Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. Sunday, fan. 4th.f 
Frotn< anada.&c. perC. P. M.Co. Friday, Jan 9th. 
From America ... per O. & O. Co. Sunday, Jan. 18th. J 


• Chinn left San Francisco on December 18th. t I’ertna was to 
leave Hyogo this morning at 8 a.m.. s Btlgie left San Fran¬ 
cisco on December 30th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Shanghai,) 

Kobe, and } per N. Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... ) 

For Europe, vii 

Hongkong. per N. D I.Ioyd. 

For Hongkong... per P. & O. i~o. 

<or America. pci P. M. Co. 

For America. per O. & O. Co. 

For Canada, &c. pei C. M.P. Co. 


Tuesday, Jan. 6th. 


Wedn’day, Jan. 7th. 
Saturday. Jan. 10th. 
Sunday.Jan. 11th. 
Tuesday, Jan. 20th. 
Tuesday, Jan. 20th. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 261I1 Decem¬ 
ber,—Nagasaki 241b December, Coal.—Milsu 
Bislii Sba. 

Gembu Man1, Japanese steamer, 386, Watauabe, 
27th December, General,— Hauda 26th Decem¬ 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

WakanoUra Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
deidjne, 271b December,—Hakodate 24th De¬ 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saga mi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
27th December,— Hakodate 251I1 December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sydney, French steamer, 3,450, Vaquier, 271I1 De¬ 
cember,—Hongkong l8lh, Shanghai 23<d, and 
Kobe 26th December, General.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Takasngo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, —, 
271I1 December,—Hakodate 25th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuga, 
27 ih December,—Yokkaichi, 261I1 December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Alliance, United Slates cruiser. Commander Rich, 
28th December,—Kobe 24th December. < 

Ghazer, British steamer, 1,764, A. Scotland, 29th 
December,—Kobe 27th December, General.— 

' Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
291b December,—Kobe 271I1 December, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Pak Ling, British steamer, 1,976, McHugh, 29th 
December,—Kobe 271I1 December, General.— 
W. M. Stracham Ik Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosch, 29th 
December,—Hakodate 24th December, Sulphur. 
■—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

St. Julien, Btilish steamer, 1,049, King, 29th 
December,—Hongkong 8th December, Oil.— 
Frazar, Farley & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Biown, 
30th December,—Hakodate 27th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ajax, British steamer, 1,474, Rawlings, 30th De¬ 
cember,—Hongkong 20th December, General. 
—Bultei field & Swiie. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
30th December,—Kobe 29th December, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, J. C. Williamson, 
31st December,—Hongkong 22nd, viA Kobe 
30th December, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, J. T. Harrison, 
31st December,—Guam 1st December, Cobra. 
— Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 31st December,—Hakodate 29th De¬ 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,050, Madsen, 1st 
January,—Hongkong 26th December, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Port Fairy, British steamer, 1,645, Clark, 2nd 
January,—Kobe 31st December, General.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
2nd January,—Shanghai and ports 26th De¬ 
cember, General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
3rd January,—Hongkong 28th December, Ge¬ 
neral.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 


DEPARTURES. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 
26th December,—Hongkong, General.—O. & 
O. S.S. Co. 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
26th December,— Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru ,Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigallhal, 
261I1 December,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 27th Decem¬ 
ber,:—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
27th December,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Oxford, Biitish steamer, 1,891, Jones, 27th Decem¬ 
ber,—Oiaru, Ballast.—Samuel Samuels & Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, 
27th December,—San Francisco viA Honolulu, 1 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 


Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
28th December,— Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer. 596, Kosuge, 
281b December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,342. Ken- 
derdine, 28th December,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
28th December,—Hongkong viA Kobe and Na¬ 
gasaki, General.—P. & O. o.N. Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosch, 
20th December,— Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suru, 29th 
December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watauabe, 
30th December,—Yokkaichi 291I1 December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro, 30th 
December,— Kobe, Generali—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
30th December,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
301I1 December,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
31st December,— Kobe, General. — Nippon' 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
31st December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, J. C. William¬ 
son, ist Januaiy,—Vancouver, B.C., General.— 
C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 2nd January,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suru, 2nd 
January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per French steamer Sydney, from Hongkong, 
viA ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Lescasse and 2 infants, 
Messrs. E. Coutts, Danger field, Bate), J. Bertrand, 
Kikawa, Rev. Le Gris, Messrs. Halm, Rouger, 
and Noirliu in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mrs. Thomsen, Messrs. 1 £. S. Apdehe, H. 
Yokoto, Jones, and James in cabin; 50 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe : 
•—Rev. and Mrs. H. B. Newell and child, and Mr 
Kawajima in cabin ; Messrs. H. Ihara and S 
Yantane in second class, and 26 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Hongkong 
viA Kobe ; —3 passengers in - cabin ; 99 Chinese iu 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Messrs. Doubizky, Tsuchi- 
ya, and Yosluoka in cabin ; Messrs. Yamanaka, 
Nakajima, H. Goldstein, Fujimoto, and N. Bara- 
noff in second class; 35 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder , from 
Hongkong, viA ports:—-Mr. Wang and child, Dr. 
Magoso Iwaya, Dr. T. Sako, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kraghand family, Messrs. Paul Schramm, Georg. 
Bnldmann, Duncan McNeill, and Rohei Tada in 
cabin ; 14 Chinese in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for Hongkong:— 
Captain Bingham and Mrs. Jaffray iu cabin. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco, 
viA Honolulu :—Lieut.-Commander F. P. Gilmore, 
Miss Haven, Colonel Tanner, Messrs. Wm. Gra¬ 
ham, F. D. Osborne, Chang Mow Kung, W. 
Darlington, L. E. Arnould, Geo. (J. Lees, J. M. 
Saunders, A. C. Stern, O. H. P. Noyes, K. Taka- 
hashi, Geo. W. Thompson, and L. A. Lewis in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, viA 
Hyogo and Nagasaki:—Mis. M. Anderson, Miss 
Florence White, Mr. and Mrs. Allan, Miss E. 
Allan, Miss J. Allan, Miss F. Thompson, Messrs. 
C. W. Anderson, Haddon, H. R. Beaumont, Grif¬ 


fin, Cloud, A. Allan, C. C. Williams, L. Barwell, 
L. Dampier, E. N. Brown, G. Thompson, H. 
Pettit, R. E. Pettit, F. Wilson, Henry Green, 
Waller Barnes, Chan Yue Ping, Hing Kee, Pang 
Ping, Wing Chong Wo and child iu cabin; and 8 
Chinese in steei age. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Captain J. M. James, Mrs. W. 
Thompson and family, Miss E. Fan ell, Miss E. 
Russell, MissT. Gheer, Rev. G. W. Veiity, Miss 
Russell, Miss R. Seeds, Miss G. Tucker, Rev. E. 
A. Thompson, Messrs. T. Shimazu, C. Braess, T. 
Myaxawa, J. Condet, G. Shimazu, E. Heleman, 
J. Stewart, and K. Stone in cabin; Mis. Ching 
and 4 children, Master Ching, and Miss Ching in 
second-class; 41 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco, 
viA Honolulu :— 

TKA. 

IAN NSW UlHIk 


Shanghai .... 

Hyogo . 

Yokohama. 

Hongkong.... 

VHANCIfeCl’, 

. 780 

. *53 

YORK. 

13 

754 

4,802 

Of THE, 

649 

7 

347 

mm. 

•>44‘ 

754 

*59 

5.049 

t otal . 

. 933 

5.5« 

9«>3 

7.4«*3 


SII.K 




Shanghai . 

Hongkong .... 
Yokohama. 

IAN 

PMANCtfCO. 

NEW 

VOMfc. 

36 

50 

623 

II1HIK 

■DIAL. 

36 

50 

623 

Total. 

. — 

708 

— 

708 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, viA 
Hyogo and Nagasaki:—Silk,377 bales, for France. 


Per British steamer Abyssinia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:— 

TEA. 

CHICAGO NKW YORK AACmC 


CANADA. AND W*»T. AND EA*T. COAST. TOTAL 


Amoy . 

32 

— 

— 

70 

102 

F..ocnow. 

648 

— 

65 * 

*9» 

*.494 

Shanghai ... 

*99 

— 

187 


386 

Hyogo. 

662 

- - 

— 

•5 

677 

Yokohama ... 

1.455 

— 

— 

739 

3.194 

Total . 

3.996 

— 

839 

1,018 

4.853 



SILK. 





HIW YORR. 

MONTRSAL. 

TOTA J 













Total . 


354 • 

— 


- 354 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 27th December 
at noon, with light wind and fine pleasant weather; 
the 28th at 4 p.m. wind S.W. and weather cloudy 
with passing rain squalls. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 29th December at 5.15 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports:—Left Hakodate the 27th Decem¬ 
ber at 2 p.m.; light wesleily wind up to Siiiya 
Saki; from there light to moderate southerly winds 
and high sea up to Kinkasan. Arrived at Ogino- 
liama the 28th at 3 p.m. and left the 29111 at 6 a.m., 
light to moderate westerly winds and fine wea¬ 
ther up to arrival. Arrived at Yokohama the 30th 
December at 8.15 a.m. 

The Japanese -steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports:—Left Kobe the 291 li December at 
noon ; had light vai iable winds and fine weather ; 
thence to port northerly winds with rainy and 
overcast weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 30th 
December at 5.15 p.m. 

The Biitish schooner Esmeralda, Captain J. T. 
Harrison, reports:—Left Yokohama November 
3rd for Mariana Islands; called at all the islands 
of the group and arrived at Guam 011 the even¬ 
ing of the 15th. Passage from Yokohama 12 
days and 4 hours. Left Guam viA Islands 
December ist, had light airs and calms up to 28° 
N., thence had strong northerly winds and high 
sea ; evening of the 24th had a very heavy gale 
from the westward ; split double reefed foresail and 
blew away jib; also had minor deck damage. 
Passed Kanoonsaki December 301I1 at 3 p.m. 
Schooner Norma, Captain Johnson, arrived in 
Guam from Yokohama November 17th. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
M. Eichel, reports: —Left Hongkong Decem¬ 
ber 28th at 9.50 a.m.; through the Formosa Straits 
had light variable winds and foggy weather, from 
there to the coast of Japan strong north and N.W. 
gales with high sea. Along the coast moderate 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
January 3rd at 7.10 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL . 


IMPORTS. 


There is no change 10 report in the position of 
the Impoit maiket, which still remains stagnant. 
Importers seem to have a feeling of relief that the 
old year has come to a close, and are looking for¬ 
ward to the New Year with fresh hopes of beltei 
times. The past year may be placed on record as 
the worst ever experienced in the Import tiade, 
and it is very regretful, after such a long spell of 
stagnation, that there is no appearance of a change 
for the belter in the immediate future. Sales for 
the week amount to 3,500 pieces Shirtings and 25 
bales English Yarns. 

COTTON PI EC It COOUS. 


they Sl.iitings— 8*W., yds. 3y inches *1.35 
Grey Shirtings—Qlh. 3 k 4 yds. 45inches 1.60 

V. Cloth—7lb. 24 yards, 3a inches . 1.15 

In.ligo Shirtings—is ysids, 44 inches... 1 .20 
Prints—Assorted, 24 ysids, jninchee... 1.70 
Cotton—Italian* andSatteeiis Black, 3* u. 

inches . « °7 

I'm key Reds—if to at lb, 24 ysids, 30 fl¬ 
inches . . 

I'm key Reds—a| lo 3 lh, 24 yards, 30 

inches . 20 

I'm key Reds—j* to 4 Hi, 24 ysids, 30 

inches . *7° 

Velvets—Hlack, 35 yards, aainches ... 4 5° 
Victoria Lawns, 1 a ysids, 42-3 inches... 0 50 
I'alTaehelas, 1 a ya*d«, 43 inches . r.JS 


to 1.90 
to 2.524 
to i.47| 
to 1.60 
to 2.00 

,A«». 

to o-i4 
vis-e. 
to 1.15* 

to 1.40 

to 2.03 
to 6,00 
t« 0.65 
to a.25 


WOOLLENS. 

Plain (Means, 40-42 yards, 3a inches.. $400 lu > p 
Italian Cloth, 30 ysids, 32 inches lies! 0.244 to 28 


Italian Cloth, 30 ysids, 32 incites 

Medium. v . o ao to 24 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3a inches 

Common ... 0.16 to 20 

Mo.issr.line de I .nine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches . 0.1 >4 to o 13! 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 ® 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths—Presidents, 34 56 inches ... 0.50 to 0.60 

Cloths—Union, 54 (i 56 inches . 0.35 to 0.60 

Blanket*—Scarlet and Gieen, 4 to 34 Ik, 

per Ik . 0.30 t<> 0.38 


Tlie market may be noted as quiet, and it is 
probable that there will not be much business done 
for the next few days. Some fair orders appear 
to be coming in from Lyons and neighbourhood, 
and the majority of holders do not show very 
much weakness. 

Arrivals from tlie inteiior are not very large at 
present, and the stock list shows a small reduction 
on the week. Most of the up-land Filature and 
Reeling establishments are now closed for the 
winter, and will not woik again until the spring 
weather releases their water power. 

There have been three shipping opportunities, 
American, English, and Canadian mails all taking 
silk. Tlie first named. Oceanic, on the 271I1 inst., 
had 622 bales for the New York trade. The 
Ancona, same date, carried 37$ bales for Europe,! 
hud the Abyssinia, which left port yesterday morn¬ 
ing, took 241 hales for the United States, These 
departures bring the present export figures up to 
12,933 piculs against 28,053 piculs last year and ! 
28,910 piculs on the 2nd January, 1889. 

Hanks. —Some business at about pievious prices; 
one parcel of Shimonita registered at $490 and 
one at $500; some small paicels of Hachoji men¬ 
tioned at $460. Stock in this department is small 
and in a few hands, and is failly well held. . 

Filatures. —Considerable business was done be 
fore the departure of the Oceanic ; since then some 
few parcels have been taken, including Gakosha at 
587$; Kaimeisha, $582$; Hiranosha, $580. In fine: 
sizes good Mino lias brought 8590; with extra at] 
$600; Shinshu being held for the same prices.; 
Some good No. 1 Koshu were hooked at $577^.' 
No. 2 Silks have been done at $560 to $570, uc-: 
cording lo maik; with something lower in quality 1 

at $545- ! 

Re-reels. —Small business in these, hblders as a: 
rule being impracticable. Amongst the most; 
lecent sales are reported Five Girl chop at $555 ;! 
Deer Chop, $535; other Joshu and Bushu re reels! 
at $532*. As a rule holders are not willing to' 
make much reduction or to meet buyers touuyl 
great extent. 

Kakeda. —This class has had a fair amount of 


COTTON VANNS'. 

r«M • •<•••• . 

Mas. 16/24, Ordinary.f26 00 to 28 00. 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 28.00 to 29.00 

Noe. 26/24, Good to Ueet. 29 00 to 30 50 

Noe. 16/24, Reverse . 30.00 (031.00 

Not. 18/32. Ordinary. 29 00 to 30.00 

Nos. 18/32, Medium. 30.00 to jt.oo 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Rest. 32.00 to 33 00 

Nos. 38/42, Medium to Rest . 35.50 to 36 50 

No. 32s, Two-fold . .. 34 50 to 36 00 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 36.50 to 39.50 

rse SALS. 

No. 20s, Roteliay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. 16s, Hominy . 72.00 to 78.00 

Nos. 10/14, Rond,ay. — 

METALS. 


Market closed for the end of the year. Buyers 
and sellers are fraternising as usual at this season, 
and both sides hope for better trade in 1891. 


Kiel lists, 4 inch. #2-65 to 2.75 

Fist liars, 4 inch. 2.75 to 2.85 

Round and t,i|itare 1141 to | .. 2.65 to 2.8s 

Nailrnd, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small aixe. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.80 to 3.00 

Sheet Iron. 3.20 lo 3 40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 5.80 to 6.00 

Wire Nails, assorted .. 4.40 to 4.90 

l in Plates, per box . 5.00 to 5.25 

Pig Iron, No. 3. 1.25 to 1.274 

KKROSKNR. 


No market. Business suspended for the New 
Year festivities. Quotations unchanged until lire 


resumption of trade. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . ft.70 to 1.72J 

Cornel. . 1.674 to 1.70 

Devon. t 65 to 1.674 

Russian . 1.60 to 1.65 

SUGAR. 

No demand to speak of, and prices unchanged. 

r»a picul, 

Hrnwn Talrao. $4.10(0 4.15 

Browu Daitong ... 3.10 to 4.20 

Brown ' auton . 4.80 to 5 90 

Brown Java and Penang. 5 00 to 5.60 

White Refined . 4.55 to 7.50 


EXPORTS. 

HAW Slf.K. 

Our last issue was of the 26th ult., since which 
date setilements in this Market amount to 700 
piculs, divided thus Hanks, 40; Filatures, 400 ; 
Re reels, 90; Kakeda, 170. In addition to these 
figures Japanese have shipped xoo bales, making 
the total business of the week 800 piculs. 

Business has gradually tailed off as the year 
expired, but without any notable change in prices. 
Japanese, as usual, have been busy the last two or 
three days in making up their yearly accounts, and 
in paying their New Year calls. 


attention ; prices ranging from $550 down to $500. 
The following quotations have been made:— 
Daruma, $550; Kinko, $545 ; No. 1 Bacupi, $530 ; 
No. 2 Bacupi, $515; No. 3 Bacupi, $510 ; Red Flag , 
$530; Silver Star, $532^ ; Red Star, $£10. 

Nothing done in Oshu sorts or sundries. 

QUOTATION*. 

Hanks—No. ri. C . — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinslur) . 500 

Hanks—No. 2 (joshu) . 496 to 495 

Hanks—No. at (Shinshu). 4Q0 to 495 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joslui). 485 to 490 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . 480(0485 

Hanks—No. 3 . 470(0475 I 

llanlis—No. 34 . 460(0465 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniert. Nom. — I 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. 590 to 600 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 580(0590 

Filatures—No. 1, '3/15, 14/16 den. 570(0580 S 

Filatures—No. ij, 13/16, 14/17 den. 560(0565 " 

Filatures—No. a, 10/15 deniers . 560(0570 ; 

Filatures—No. 2, 14.18 deniers . 550(0555 : 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 540(0545 

Re-reels—Extra . — 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. 1.. 580 to 585 

Re-ieels-—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 560(0565 

Re-reels—No. i4,‘13/16, 14/17 deniers . 550 to 555 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 540(0545 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers ... 530 to 535 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 510 to 520 


Kakedas— Extra. Nom. — 

Kakedas—No. I . 550 to 560 

Kakeda*—No. 14 . 540(0545 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 530 to 535 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 520(0525 

Kakedas—No. 3 ... 510(0515 

Kakedas—No. 34 .. 500(0505 

Kakedas—No. 4 . 490 lo 495 

Oshu Sendai—No. 24 . 530 

llainatsulci—No. 3, 4. $ 5 ‘ 53 


Export Raw Silk Tables lo 2nd Jan., i8qi:— 


Km ope... 
America 

Svtao 

M IA9O 91. 

H*i. a*. 

4.49' 

8.091 

111,19.90. 

11. 1 a. 
12,501 
15,122 

1888.89. 
»«. a.. 
15,620 
13.102 

total ... 

( Rales 
.1 Piculs 

12,582 

'2,933 

27.623 

28,053 

28,722 

28,910 

Settlements and Direct > 
Export limn ist July ) 
Stock, and January. 

•3,400 

•5.700 

rictiLa. 

30,100 

5,700 

rlCUl.i. 

30 2$0 

8,750 

Available supplies to date 

29,100 

35.800 

39.000 


WASTE SILK. 

More doing in this branch, settlements reaching 
1,400 picuts, divided thus:— Cocoons, 5; Noshi, 
1,040; Kibiso, 348; Neri, 7. 

As will be seen fr om the above figures, there has 
been considerable buying this week, holders push¬ 
ing through a few sales before closing ilieir books 
for the end of the year. Position of the Maiket is 
unchanged, Igood quality is gelling scarce and 
holds its own price. 


The English mail steamer Ancona had 72 hales 
various Waste for Europe, and another 14 bales 
Maviata have also been expoited lo New York. 
These shipments make the present export figures 
16,470 piculs, against 15, 331 piculs last year and 
19, 147 piculs at the same date in 1889. 

Pierced Coccons. —Practically nothing doing ;one 
small parcel being entered at $105. 

Noshi.—' The bulk of the trade has been in this 
department and stocks are much reduced. Large 
lines have been done in medium Filatures at $140; 
fair Oshu, $130; good Shinshu, $120; good Bushu 
$130; Joshu $85, $8n, $75, according to assortment. 
The total slock in this department is now not more 
than 1,500 piculs. 

Kibiso. —Fair amount of business has been done, 
including Filatures at $115, $IIO, and $100. 
Nothing done during the week in ordinary kinds. 
The stock in this department is large, especially 
of medium and common grades. 

Maviata. —No fresh purchases, although some 
previous 9ettmenls have been shipped to New 
York. 

Sundries. —Nothing done beyond a small parcel 
of Neri, common quality, at $10 per picul. 


quotations. ^ 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Rest..$120 to $130 

Noshi-ilu—Filature, Beat. 150(0 155 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good . 140 to 145 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium.130(0 135 

Noshi-ito—Oahiti, Good to Meat . 140 to 150 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Beat . — 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . no to 120 

Noshi-ito—Slunshu, Medium. . 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Rest . 50 to 924 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good .824 to 85 

Noshi-ito—joshu. Ordinary . 75 to 80 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected. no to 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. 100 to 105 

Kibiso—Oahu, Good to Best . 90 to too 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. 80 to 90 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 70 to 75 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kibiso—loshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kibiso—liachoji. Good . 45 to 40 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low..... 35 to 30 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Mawata—Good to Best . 180 to aoO 


Export Table Waste 

Silk to 2nd Jan, 

., 189I :— 

S.a.on 

,890-91. 

Piculs. 

,889-90. 

Picul,. 

1888-89. 

Waste Silk . 

'5,265 

■3,'BI 


Pierced Cocoons.... 

',205 

2,140 

2,230 


16,470 

'5.33' 

«9.'47 


PICUL*. 

PICt/Ll. 

rict/Li. 

Export from ist July ) 
Stock, 2nd January . 


18,600 

33,850 

8,000 

10,900 

5.450 

Available supplies to date 

28,500 

29.500 

39,300 

Exohange has remained very steady all through 


the week, and rales are now moving up as follows :— 
London, 4111/1. Credits, 3/6}; Documents, 3/Af; 
6111/s. Credits, 3/7; Documents, 3/7*; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S. $8654 nt/s. U.S. $86*; Paris, 
4111/s., fcs. 449; 6m/s. fcs. 4.51. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 2nd January, 1891 


Raw. 

•IV I'Ll. 

Wa.ii. 

PICULS 

Filatures . 

... 9,800 

Noshi-ito . 

■>53° 




■so 

Soo 

Oshu ... 

Taysaam Kinds 

... 240 
... to 

Sundries. 

Total piculs .. 

...15.700 

t otal piculs . 

8,000 


TEA. 


Nothing to report in Tea. 



Common. 

Good Common . 

_ M* 

. $-* 

ricuL. 

to 13 
to 15 
to 17 
to 19 
to 23 
to 15 
& up’ds 

Good Medium . 

Fine. 

Finest . 


Choicest . 

Extra Choicest . 



EXCHANGE. 

Exchange lias remained steady all the week. 

Starling—Hank M1II1 •>■■ damaui!. 3 /si 

Sterling—Bank 4 months' sight . 3/6I 

Sterling—Private 4 months' sight . j g} 

Sterling—Private 6 months’sight . 3/7 

On Pari*—Haul, sight .... 4.38 

On Paris— Private 6 nuintlis' sight. 4.51 

On I longknng—Bank sight.. 4 6 / 0 dis. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days'sight .. 1 

On Shanghai—Rank sight . . 72 

On Shanghai—Private lo .lavs'sight. 72$ 

On New York—Rank Rills on demand . 844 

On New York—Private 30 day*’sight . 86 

On ‘'an ''iar>c««co—Bank Hills on demand.. 84$ 

On San Frsncisrn— Private todays’ sight.. 86 

Silver .. 
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YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
(of which we are solo makers; are far superior to 
an; others. The ohief advantages are 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2. First-class Workmanship. 

8 . Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and spaoe 
occupied. 

6 . Quickness in raising steam. 

6 . High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7 . Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest sise suitable for carrying on yachto 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, Ac., Ac. Wo supply 
sets of Machinery separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
In English, Frenoh or Spanish. Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O. 


Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 


And see that each J«r boars baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


FINES' r AND CHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market • and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — liie greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; Loudon Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Sti ickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good fir ms in Japan desiring lo deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save laige sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Addiess:—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegrams—" Wad¬ 
ham, London.” iy. June 28, 1890. 


To be had of all Storekeeper* and Dealer* throughout India. 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale hy COCKING & Co., Yokohama. .. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 

Tune 7th, 1890. 


The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
bafest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy." 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of tho Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations. 
Bilious Affections. 


—- bold in all Druggists and StorekMM 

N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


ROUGHS, ASTHMA. BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 
'-'BREATHING are speedily cured by KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty'. No other remedy is half so effective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate, one or 
two at bed-time en-tire rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Sm-dl Tins. Dec. a;th, 1890.—iiins. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


Gives an Instantaneous brilliant polish which lasts a wee?wet c 
weather. Mud can bo washed off and polish remains. Does not 
leather nor soil clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes and L 
Articles. — Nubian Manufacturing OO., Ltd., Gt. Saffron 


P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitaled 
constitutions will discover thal by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain ot life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Biker, in his work entitled “The Nile Trlbu’ 


Awarded Gold Medal L’pool Ihtekht Exhibits. 1386. 


ENGLISH P^ANUFACTUF.iiD 


' ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural Iragrauco. 

ATKINSON’S 

QUININE HAIR LOTION 

UnsurpasBe.l lor promoting tho growth and 
impoving the nppv&runca of the hair. 
Guaranteed perfectly harmless. 

ATKINSON’S 

FLORIDA WATER, 

an exceptionally fine perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, distilled from the choicest exotics. 

Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 

Trade Mark— A '• White Itose" on a" Golden A 
VL. Lyre," with Address in full. JPf 


RICHMOND 
CAVEWD2SH GO 


which satisfies 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN I 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 

-and subduing all inflammations. 

his account of his extraordinary travels 
1871, says—"I had with me a quantity; of 
I gave some to the people, and nothing 
c"ou'ld exceedYeir gratitude; and, in consequence, milk fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la.t a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining "stock." 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
Wotld. May 1st, 1890 


SPECIAL BRANDS 
“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking- Mixture. 
Superfine Bird’s Eye 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug- Cavendish 

IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 

PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

Bstubllahed a Quarter of a Century. 


of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 

skin diseases, aud in arresting 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, In 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor s t Ji, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ellacott Beale, of No. 58, Bluff, 
Yokohama.— Saturday, January 3. 1891. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
Wkkkly Mail” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama : Saturday, Jan. io, 1891. 


MARRIAGE. 

At Trinity Church, Tokyo, Japan, Jan. 5th, 1891, by 
the Rev. J. Thompson Cole, Lieut.-Commander (ibOKGE 
A Norris, U.S. Navy, and Mrs. Maria R. Baily. 

DEATHS. 

At No. 31. Bluff, on the 26th ultimo, of pneumonia, 
Charles Edgar, youngest son of William S. Mitchell, 
of Bushey, Hertford, aged 24 years. 

At 86. Bluff. Yokohama, on the 9th inst., aftera short 
llness, B. J. S Brinkworth. aged 38. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Her Majesty the Empress lias been suffering 
from influenza. 

Her Imperial Majesty the Empress-Dowager 
has been slightly indisposed for a few days. 


The receipts of the Tokyo Tramway Company 
during the month of December last were yen 
11,286.72. 

During three days from the ist (o the 3rd 
instant. 20,300 visitors passed the turnstiles 
at the Ryounkaku, Asakusa. 

The Prince Imperial entertained on the 6th 
instant, the officers of the Imperial Body Guards 
in the Akasaka Detached Palace. 


The first drill of the firemen of Yokohama 
for the year took place on the 4th instant in 
front of the Yokohama Police Station. 


Th* Prince Imperial left the capital on the 6th 
inst. for the Detached Palace at Hakone, and in¬ 
tends to stay there about three weeks. 


The Yokohama Bank, the charter for the es¬ 
tablishment of which was granted at the end of 
the year, will he opened on the 13th instant, 
with a capital of yen 2,000,000. 

The residents of Fukui and Ishikawa Prefec¬ 
tures have decided to present a petition to the 


Imperial Diet asking that the Hokuriku Railway 
should he constructed by the Government. 

According to investigations made on the 30th 
of last month, the quantity of kerosene oil that 
remained in the godowns at Ishikawa, Yoko¬ 
hama, on that dale was 621,180 cases. 

The number of persons attacked by influenza 
in Yokohama, from the commencement of the 
epidemic to the 3rd instant, was five thousand 
(including only those who have been under 
medical treatment). 

The members of the Cabinet held a private 
meeting on the 4th instant. The meeting is 
supposed to have been in connection with the 
Budget, which is now under discussion in the 
Imperial Diet. 

An outbreak of fire took place on the night of 
the 5th instant, in the house of Hasegawa 
Tomizo, Hongo, Shichome, Tokyo, with the re¬ 
sult that 26 houses were destroyed before the 
flames could be subdued. 

An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 6th instant, at which Counts Matsukata, 
Oyama, Oki, Goto, and Saigo, Viscount Aoki, 
and Mr. Yoshikawa were present, the proceed¬ 
ings lasting till 4 p.m. 


The offices of the Japan Agricultural Society, 
Japan Marine Products Society, and Japan 
Forestry Society will be removed about the 201I1 
inst. to new buildings, now in course of con¬ 
struction at Akasaka, Tokyo. 


On the 4th instant all the firemen from the 
various stations in the capital marched to the 
Parade Ground at Kajihashi at 7 a.m. After 
the usual exercises a quantity of sake and dried 
cuttle fish was given to each fireman. 

The resumption of official business for the year 
took place on the 41I1 instant, in t)ie Kanagawa 
Prefectural Government Office, the Yokohama 
Custom House, Yokohama Police Station, Yoko¬ 
hama Lighthouse Bureau, and Yokohama City 
Office. 


It was rumoured some time ago that Mr. Mitsq- 
kuri, Vice-Minister of the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, had sent -in his resignation to the Mini¬ 
ster-President, hut the rumour is now declared, 
on the authority of Mr. Mitsukuri, to have been 
entirely groundless. 


Their Imperial. Highnesses Princes and Prin¬ 
cesses Arisugawa, Komatsu, Fushimi, and 
Kilashirakawa proceeded to the Aoyama Palace 
on the afternoon of the ist inst. and offered 
their salutations to the Empress-Dowager on 
the advent of the New Year. 


The total number of steamers and sailing ships 
which arrived at Yokohama during Iasi year 
was 421 foreign and 2,268 Japanese vessels. 
The number of men-of-war that entered the port 
during the period was 77 (including both foreign 
and Japanese war vessels). 


Some fifteen Korean fishermen were blown as¬ 
hore on the 18th ult. on the coast near Tsugai- 
mura, Otsugori, Yamagnchi Prefecture. The 
Prefectural Government forwarded them to the 
Nagasaki Prefectural Government Office on the 
26th ult. by the Yoshinogawa Maru, whence 
they were sent back on the 30th ult. to Korea. 


Messrs. K. Masuda, Y. Shihusawa, S. Nara- 
hara, T. Masuda, J. Yasuda, R. Masujima, M. 


Yokura, S. Kawata, R. Minomura, and other 
promoters of the Meiji Fire Insurance Company 
(capital yen 600,000) applied to the Government 
on the 6th instant asking for a charter to esta¬ 
blish the Company. 


Telegraphic information was received by the 
Department of the Imperial Household on the 
6th instant to the effect that Prince Chun ex¬ 
pired on the ist instant at 4 a.m. The event 
was reported to the Emperor, on which His 
Majesty despatched at once a telegraphic mes¬ 
sage of condolence to the Emperor of China. 


The members of the Kwanno Kyokai (Agri¬ 
cultural Society) organized in Hokkaido, for¬ 
warded recently to the Japan Agricultural 
Society, Tokyo, many specimens of agricultural 
products, including apples and beans of such 
superior quality that they have been presented 
to the Emperor by H.I.H. Prince Kitashirakawa, 
President of the Society, through the Minister 
of State for the Imperial Household. 


In accordance with custom, the 4th instant 
being the day fixed for the resumption of 
official business in the various Government 
Departments, Viscount Hijikata, Minister of 
State for the Imperial Household, Mr. Ishida, 
Vice-Minister of the Agricultural and Commer¬ 
cial Department, Mr. Shirane, Vice-Minister of 
the Department for Home Affairs, and Viscount 
Okabe, Vice-Minister of the Foreign Depait- 
ment, attended their respective offices and 
formally began business. 


The regular general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Stock Exchange was held on the 
afternoon of the 6th instant in .the office. The 
receipts during the latter half of last year were 
yen 53,721.179, of which yen 2,000 were set 
apart as a reserve, yen 7,700 as remuneration 
to officers, and yen 44,000 as a dividend for the 
half-year, to be declared at the rate of 44 per 
cent, per annum. Messrs. M. Tanimoto and 
B. Nakano were elected President and Vice- 
President respectively, Messrs. K. Ito, G. Saga- 
ra, Y. Nakajima, and M. Ota being elected 
managers. 


On the 4th instant, which was the day appoin¬ 
ted for the resumption of official business for 
the year. His Majesty the Emperor held an 
audience in the Palace at 9 a.m. Count Yama- 
gata, Minister President, and all the Ministers 
of Slate (except Count Saigo, and Viscount 
Kabayama), visited the Palace, and reported to 
his Majesty officially on the transaction of 
business in the various Departments of State. 
Count Oki, President of the Privy Council ; 
Viscount Watanabe, President of the Bureau of 
Examination for Accounts; Tanaka, Superinten¬ 
dent-General of the Metropolitan Police ; and 
Marquis Hachisuka, Governor of Tokyo, also 
visited the Palace the same day. 


The Import trade continues without material 
improvement, and very meagre dealings in 
Yarns and Shirtings are reported. There has 
been nothing done in Metals since the close of 
the. holidays, and the Kerosene trade is at a 
standstill, the slock being further increased by 
a steamer from New York with 20,000 cases 
and another from Batoum with 73.000 cases. 
Sugar remains without demand worth noting. 
The Silk trade has been small, and is regulated 
mainly by exchange. Nothing doing in Tea. 
Exchange has fluctuated, but is fairly steady at 
the close. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


IMPERIAL DIET. 

House or P*«RS,—January 8th, 1891. 

The House of Peers met yesterday, January 
8th, at 10 a.m. The President announced cer¬ 
tain changes in the personal of Committees, and 
then declared the debate open on the second 
reading of the Advocates’ Bill. ASecretary read 
the amendments proposed by members. An 
amendment by Mr. Obata to erase from the 2nd 
article the words “ Appeal Courts or Supreme 
Court," was put and lost. Another amendment 
by the same member, to eliminate the restric¬ 
tions as to the time during which advocates must 
practice before being admitted to practice in the 
Upper Courts, was spoken to at some length by 
Mr. Obata and opposed by Mr. Yamaguchi in 
an able speech. Mr. Kato Hiroyuki supported 
the amendment. His argument was chiefly 
based on the principle that length of praotice is 
no proper test of an expert’s competence, and 
that examination, or the degree of public con¬ 
fidence obtained, is the only safe standard to 
apply. Mr. Murata Tamotsu spoke on the other 
side, and the House then rose for the mid-day 
recess. 

* ^ 

The House re-assembled at five minutes past 
one in the afternoon. The debate was resumed 
by Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro, who opposed Mr. 
Obata’s amendment. Viscount Tani followed 
on the same side. The amendment was finally 
lost, and the report of the Special Committee 
was adopted as to this particular article. Pro¬ 
fessor Toyama then proposed an amendment of 
the 5th article, which we need not attempt to 
explain, as it would be unintelligible without 
detailed reference to the original Bill. The 
debate was continued by Mr. Shitnauchi, Mr. 
Nakamura, Mr. Murata Tamotsu, Mr. Hoso¬ 
kawa Junjiro, Mr. Okauchi Shigetoshi, Mr. 
Obata, and Mr. Mitsukuri, and the amendment 
being put was lost. The House tlien adopted the 
Special Committee’s amendment of the 5th 
article, as well as of the 6th and 7th articles. 
Coming to the 8th article Mr. Shimaucbi pro¬ 
posed an amendment, hut, not obtaining the 
necessary number of supporters, his proposal 
was not put. The House then adopted the 
.Special Committee's amendment of the 8th 
article, and it being then 4.35 p.m., the Presid¬ 
ent declared the session adjourned until the 9th 
instant. 

House o Rsprss-ntativi*. 

The House met at 40 minutes past 1 in the 
afternoon. The President announced that the 
Report of the Budget Committee had been re¬ 
ceived, and that three of the members had ap¬ 
plied for leave of absence 011 account of ill- 
health. Mr. Oye Taku, speaking on behalf of 
the Budget Commitiee, explained that as the 
Committee had not been able to complete its 
work by the prescribed date, namely, the 20th 
of December, another week had been granted 
by the House. This brought the time up to the 
27th ultimo, and the House having already se¬ 
parated for the New Year’s recess, it had not 
been possible to lay the Report before it during 
the course of last year. The members, however, 
had the Report now in their hands, and as rea¬ 
sons and figures were very fully set forth in it, 
he should not detain them by any lengthy ex¬ 
planation. In accordance with the Rules, he 
described the methods of organization and ex¬ 
amination pursued by the Committee, and al¬ 
luded briefly to the great differences of opinion 
that had existed among the members, and to the 
almost insuperable difficulty of coming to any 
agreement. The Committee had sat from 4 
o’clock in the afternoon till 1.30 a.m. on the 
19th in the hope of being able to present their 
report on the 20th, but had been disappointed. 
On the 261I1 Mr. Watanabe, Vice-Minister of 
Finance, acting as the Government’s Delegate, 
had informed the Committee that the Govern¬ 
ment would be unable to agree to the reductions 
advocated in the Report of which he had that 
day seen a copy. The President then an¬ 
nounced that a motion, with the due number of 
supporters, had been made by Mr. Suyeniatsu 
Kencho to the following effect:—(1.) That 


without proceeding to a third reading of the 
Budget Bill, the House should at once consider 
it article by article. (2.) That the expenditure 
side should be first debated. (3.) That in the 
case of any amendments which, according to 
the 67th article of the Constitution, required 
Government sanction, a report should be made 
to the Government immediately on the House’s 
decision being given. (4.) That on receipt of 
the Government’s answer, the debate upon the 
article or articles in question should be re-open¬ 
ed. (5.) That the debate on the revenue should 
be opened after the 4th article had been decided. 
And (6), that when the debate on the revenue 
was concluded, the totals of revenue and ex¬ 
penditure should be determined. Mr. Suye- 
matsu gave a brief explanation of the object of 
these proposals, and pointed out the obvious 
advantage of determining the exact order of 
procedure beforehand. Mr. Ishiwo Denzo op¬ 
posed the motion as unnecessary. Mr. Hori 
Zencho supported it on the whole, but proposed 
certain amendments. It was then proposed 
that a decision should be taken without fur¬ 
ther discussion, as to the propriety of the 
House immediately going into Committee of 
the whole, and the proposal being approved, 
the House decided to go into Commitiee, and 
proceeded to consider Mr. Suyematsu’s mo¬ 
tion. A* question arose as to the proposal 
for which the House had gone into Com¬ 
mittee of the whole, several members contend¬ 
ing that the step had been taken with the ob¬ 
ject of discussing the Budget Committee's 
Report, and several others claiming that the 
business before the House was Mr. Suyematsu’s 
motion. It was then proposed that Mr. Shima- 
da, Chairman of the Committee of the whole 
House, should vacate the chair in favour of the 
President, and that the question of going into 
committee of the whole should be reconsidered, 
but finally the House decided by a majority 
vote that the sitting of the Committee of the 
whole should be continued. The discussion of 
Mr. Suyematsu’s motion was then resumed, and 
after a long debate the motion was lost. The 
House then returned to its ordinary session, and 
the President took the chair. The order of 
procedure for the 9th instant having been read, 
the House adjourned at 5.50 p.m. 


GILDED ARROWS. 

More iconoclasm I After all these years during 
which we fondly imagined that the Irish ex¬ 
uberance of pugilistic energy was chiefly attri¬ 
butable to the influences of whiskey, it is painful 
indeed to discover that the evil is not clothed 
in the form of a respectable and established 
alchoholic liquor at all, but is due to a semi¬ 
chemical yclept “ ether.” The discovery of its 
hold, particularly in the north of Ireland, is of 
recent date; its origin is shrouded in mystery, 
but attributed to divers causes. Some lay the 
blame on Father Matthew’s Teetotal Crusade; 
ether being introduced as a new drink, war¬ 
ranted not to break the pledge. Others accuse 
the doctors, who used it largely in medi¬ 
cines and thus gave the first impetus to a desire 
they have since been unable to stem. Pro¬ 
bably a judicious combination of both causes 
produced the result, which presents many sad 
phases, brought to light by the careful investi¬ 
gations of Mr. Ernest Hart. A footing once 
gained, inebriety is, we know, an all-powerful foe, 
and stimulants, suddenly discontinued, leave 
in their wake a craving not to be satisfied with¬ 
out some substitute. What then more likely 
when the impulsive Irish character was being 
moved in the direction of total abstinence, than 
that a hearty welcome should be offered to any¬ 
thing labelled “ harmless," yet possessing power 
to gratify the perennial need. Again, is not the 
medical profession unconsciously the means of 
implanting the first desire in the breast of a 
great majority of intemperate persons. Just 
that little snack of brandy, that “ teaspoonful 
with your meals,” or at “ bed time,” or “ when 
you feel down;” how many of us have had 
medical prescriptions after this style, and how 
many have followed the advice not wisely, hut 
too well. So has it doubtless been with Ireland. 
In the effort to pul down, to destroy the ill effects 


of one evil, a worse has been introduced, which 
from its cheapness alone is not likely to be 
easily irradicated. Poor Paddy I his new drink 
has the melancholy disadvantage of quick 
operation, and its effects pass off as quickly 
as they pass on, enabling him, if so disposed 
to boil up and cool down again half a dozen 
times a day, and this must commend itself very 
particularly to our warm-headed brethren. At 
present ether has not seized the Irish lassie in 
its gruesome grasp to the same extent as it has 
attacked her parents and male relatives, and it is 
to be hoped that her bonnie eyes may long, and 
ever,escapebeingdimmed by the “cursed thing.’’ 

* 

• • 

We are told, with the calm assurance un¬ 
doubtedly born of firm conviction, that we are 
cooling down 1 By “ we ” is meant that whereof 
we are supposed to be made, and to which we 
all return, the earth. At what precise rate the 
proceeding is going on, Mons. Jaques Leotard 
sayeth not; but that we are cooling down, and 
that some day our extreme descendants will 
reside within, in preference to upon, our lerrestial 
globe, he has no hesitation in prophecying. He 
places the probable date at a remote period, 
however, so that preparations for a sub-lerrd re¬ 
sidence need not be hurried. The process of 
interment, if it may be so called, is not graphi¬ 
cally described ; but, the moon, having become 
a dead star, will thereupon become disunited 
and scatter its broken fragments into space, 
while the surface of this insignificant conglomo- 
ration of sundries we proudly dub our world, 
will present a congenial temperature of a hun¬ 
dred centigrades below zero, leaving us no re¬ 
source but to crawl inside in search of the air 
and warmth which, he assures us, will be pro¬ 
vided gratis around the centre of gravity. 

• 

• • 

When woman usurps the reins of medicine, 
we may prepare ourselves for a novelty in pres¬ 
criptions and theories. A certain Mrs. Doctor 
Anderson has been delivering herself of the 
opinion that “ old fogies ” ought to go in for 
calisthenics. She maintains that ladies from 30 
to 50 years of age ought in justice to themselves 
and their families, to perpetuate the exercises of 
their youth. Doubtless her epithet of “old fogies” 
is intended to refer to the other sex, however, since 
she could not possibly be so frank as to use 
such a graceful sobriquet to her own sisterhood. 
What a departure from the beaten tracks of re¬ 
cognized propriety is here suggested. Can we not 
picture a regiment of bald and toothless grand¬ 
papas circling with broomsticks and dumb-bells 
to a lively air, while a brigade of “ fat, fair, and 
forty” practise the tip-toe balance step in the 
foreground I Mrs. M. D. Anderson further 
suggests that ball, as a game, would be far 
more beneficial to those whose childhood's days 
are becoming obscured in the distance, than 
dancing, the so-called recreation indulged 
in by even the most pronouncedly mature. 
Possibly there is a large modicum of common 
sense in this lady’s theory. It is very certain 
that youthful games cannot be indulged in with¬ 
out engendering an excessively bouyant ap¬ 
preciation of things in general, and happiness 
and contentment are true and tried tonics. This 
sort of thing may. for all we know, lie among 
the possibilities of the future. The children of 
our era always seem half grown old, so perhaps 
the old folks will some of these days turn the 
tables on them, and start being children at the 
other end of the journey. 

• 

• • 

It is refreshing to find that amid all the de¬ 
terioration incidental to nineteenth-century com¬ 
petition and selfish rivalry, the English charac¬ 
ter for veracity still holds its ground. Another 
testimonial to its worth comes from the venerable 
lips of Count Moltke, who says that one of the 
chief attractions in English education is that 
“ lying is treated not only as an offence, but as 
a disgrace, and unwoithy of a gentleman." 
This is the spirit that permeates the education 
of every English boy and girl whether at home 
or at school, and which, on a general average 
bears fruit in after life, Otherwise, the English- 
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man’s reputation for honour would not have 
attained such a world-wide circulation. 

• 

•• * 

“ Every dog has his day,” we are told, and 
it is a general impression that the Jew is having 
his now, in England at least. But the channel 
of daily life is by no means flowing so smoothly 
in all lands, Russia for instance. Everyone 
knows that the Jew always has exhibited, and 
probably always will exhibit, a remarkable talent 
for turning things to account, and securing that 
odd half-penny of profit which just makes all 
the difference in the success of a financial 
transaction. This Jine of ingenuity has not 
called forth feelings of warm estimation on the 
part of Russia; on the contrary, one is almost 
led to suppose that she still alhors a Jew. This 
is unfortunate for the Jew. Russia, however, 
does not admit that any want of justice prompts 
her actions toward the Israelite ; but argues that 
her sole desire is to woo him from his shocking 
incredulity, and embrace him in the arms of 
the Church. She accordingly encourages him 
to pay a little tax on flesh and fowl, on house- 
rent* and indeed on any and every item of his 
income, and this, merely to furnish a practical 
illustration of how undesirable it is to be a Jew, 
instead of a nice, comfortable, taxless, unbur¬ 
dened Christian. The consequence, not un¬ 
naturally, is that the Jew who values his 
interests at a higher rate than the religion of 
his forefathers, defrauds his brother to enrich 
himself, and then—becomes a Christian. He 
is then secure, for the Russian Courts will not 
receive Jewish testimony against him, seeing 
that it can only be prompted by malice. How¬ 
ever, the Hebrew stranger in the Russian 
midst, is, on the whole, faithful; and Russia 
meanwhile profits by those little addition¬ 
al taxes on his daily bread. In England 
the descendamts of Abraham appear flourishing 
like unto the proverbial bay tree, and it is 
pleasant to note that their relations with the 
Gentiles are creeping out of the confines of 
pecuniary transactions not calculated to en¬ 
courage mutual respect and confidence. Just 
recently two very striking instances of the in¬ 
creasing sympathy between believers and the un¬ 
convinced, have come under public notice. One 
is a Jewish testimonial of respect and admiration 
for the work of the late Mrs. Booth ; the other a 
deputation of many of the principal Jewish 
representatives, to the Archbishop's House, at 
Westminster, to present a congratulatory address 
to Cardinal Manning on tire occasion of his 
Silver Jubilee. After heartily expressing their 
sympathy with and appreciation of the Cardi¬ 
nal’s labours on behalf of religious education, 
they listened in turn to kindly sentiments from 
him, as he concluded with a reference to the 
three indestructable things in this life; the Jew 
and his Creed, the Church which had sprung 
from it, and the World which had persecuted 
both. Those who know the Cardinal can well 
imagine the gentleness of manner with which 
the words were spoken. Grenon. 


THE BUDGET. 

How the Budget business will end is the ques¬ 
tion now on everybody’s Jips. The Government 
says that a reduction of three million yen might 
be effected with considerable difficulty, but that 
beyond that amount no advance can possibly 
be made without dislocating the public service. 
The Committee of the Lower House has report¬ 
ed in favour of a reduction of nearly ten million 
yen, but, on the other hand, the moderate sec¬ 
tion of the Committee thinks that about one 
half of that amount will suffice. The great 
supporters of the radical measure are the Kai- 
shin-to members, and since these are generally 
moderate and conciliatory it is naturally sup¬ 
posed that in holding out for a virtually impos¬ 
sible reduction, their main object is to cause 
the dissolution of Parliament, since fresh elec¬ 
tions would give them an opportunity to recover 
the strength lost at the last elections owing to 
temporary disorganization. A very few days 
will now suffice to show what the ultimate atti¬ 
tude of the Diet must be, but we do not, for 
our own part, perceive that dissolution would be 
a necessary consequence of the Diet’s refusal 


to pass the Budget in its present form, or after 
the insertion of whatever amendments the Go¬ 
vernment may see its way to make. The Con¬ 
stitution provides that in such a case the Budget 
for the preceding fiscal year may be carried out, 
and that alternative would probably be preferred 
to the dissolution of the first Diet. 

• 

• » 

As is usual in respect of any question of 
great public interest, public men are beginning 
to be interviewed, and their opinions printed by 
the vernacular press. Count Itagaki is among 
the number, but he has not much to say on the 
subject, the gist of his remarks being simply 
that investigations conducted by himself and 
other members of his party at Kobe led them 
to conclude that from seven million to seven 
and a half million yen was the extent of the 
reductions that could be made in the public 
expenditure. Mr. Fukuzawa has also been 
interviewed, and his ideas are much more in¬ 
teresting. He said frankly that while approving 
the idea of reducing expenditure, he did not 
approve of attempting to carry out any such 
reform this session. The Diet had already 
procured the postponement of the Commercial 
Code, and driven one Minister of State from 
office. Let it be content with that. Next year, 
or even the year after next,'would be time 
enough to attack the Budget question, and in 
the interval full investigations could be made. 
It would be better to proceed calmly and deli¬ 
berately in a matter of such importance. He 
recommended the members not to allow them¬ 
selves to be carried away by yonthful zeal. The 
Diet is not an institution of one year only. Its 
work is all before it, and so is the future. 


meiklejohn’s directory. 
Mbiklejohn’s well known Directory for Japan 
made its appearance punctually at the close of 
1890. The compiler has adhered strictly to 
the familiar old lines ; conservatism of which 
we entirely approve, since one half of the con¬ 
venience of a directory is to be able to use it 
with the quickness born of familiarity. We 
observe a few omissions in the list of Tokyo 
residents, and it is still noteworthy that the 
names of the principal Japanese firms and lead¬ 
ing men of business have not found their way 
into the alphabetical list. After all these years 
we cannot but find it strange that such a di¬ 
rectory gives us no information whatever about 
the residences or places of business of men 
like Messrs. Shibusawa Yeiichi, Okura Ki- 
hachiro, and so forth. Probably the difficulty of 
collecting information of this character would 
be considerable, but the very existence of 
such a difficulty illustrates the gulf that still 
stands between the foreign and Japanese com¬ 
munities. The Directory has a new feature this 
year in the shape of lists of the members of 
the two Houses of Parliament. We observe 
that the compiler has made no attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish the members according to their politics. 
He simply divides them into shizoku and hei- 
min, which is perhaps as much as could have 
been expected. 


A CURIOUS “COUP DB GRACE.’’ 

Fate is such a wayward jade that one cannot 
feel quite certain whether her latest freak in 
Irish affairs may not be seriously intended, or, 
at all events, may not result as though it were 
seriously intended. The idea of a wretched 
two-penny half-penny case of immoral conduct 
between an over-youthful man and an over com¬ 
plaisant wife settling a question which has 
effectually blocked the path of British legislation 
for years, has upset Cabinets, has perplexed the 
best English statesmen, and has furnished the 
world with a nine days’ wonder—such an idea 
is almost incredible. Yet it looks as though 
things would fall out in that fashion. Mr. 
Labouchere, with his wonted hard cynicism, 
tries to recall the public to its senses by asking 
it what would have been said if the Government 
of the United Kingdom had deprived the Duke 
of Wellington of his command on the eve of 
Waterloo because of some scandal between him 
and one of the Brussels dames. But the public 


won't pause to reason out Mr. Labouchere's 
similies. Parnell has disgraced himself, that is 
the one and only point of moment, and though 
there may not he the most infinitesmal logical 
connection between the escapades that cover 
him with shame and the political work he directs, 
his capacity as captain of the Irish cause is 
fatally impaired. The loss of such a man, the 
greatest organiser, the greatest parliamentary 
tactician, and in many respects the greatest 
leader that Irish nationalism has ever produced 
would be a terrible blow. But it certainly would 
not be a fatal blow. The Irish cause throbbed 
with vitality before Charles Stuart Parnell ever 
saw the light of day, and his death would not 
paralyse it. But he will not die. There is the 
trouble. He insists on clinging to the helm 
with his dirty hands, and the ship won’t steer with 
him at the wheel. Nothing seems more certain 
than this, that if Parnell stays Gladstone must 
go. The Grand Old Man cannot afford to 
climb his last political eminence on this side of 
the grave arm in arm with an adulterer who 
used fire-escapes and water-spouts to get at his 
mistress. The thing would not work; and 
Gladstone, eminently acute in his perception of 
public opinion, knows well that he and Parnell 
have oome to a point where their paths part for 
ever. If Parnell and his friends could see 
equally clearly, the political situation need not 
be gravely effected. But they will not see, and 
it looks very much as though sweet Mrs. Cap¬ 
tain O'Shea had given the quietus to Irish 
Nationalism for many a year to come. The gods 
work with strange weapons, but they get there 
all the same. 


OFFICAL SALARIES AND THE DIET. 

We read in the vernacular press that the chief 
recommendations embodied in the report of the 
Budget Committee are these :—First, as to sala¬ 
ries, the Committee suggests that the emolu¬ 
ments of Shinnin be reduced to the following: 
—Minister President of State, to 6,000 yen 
annually; Ministers of State, to 5,000 yen ; Chief 
Judge of the Supreme Court, to 4,000 yen ; 
Chief of the Audit Committee, to 3,500 yen ; 
Presidents of the Privy Council and of the Board 
of Decorations, 2,500 yen ; Vice-President of 
the Privy Council, 2,000 yen ; Privy Councillors, 
1,500 yen. In the case of Chokunin officials, 
the following scale is proposed :—Vice-Mini¬ 
sters of Slate, the Chief of the HokkaidojAdmi- 
nisiration, and the Governor of Tokyo, 3,500 
yen each. The four Prefects of Kyoto, Osaka, 
Kanagawa, and Hyogo, 2,000 yen each ; Chiefs 
.of First-class Bureaux, Chiefs of Finance Sec¬ 
tions, Prefects, First-class Experts, and the 
Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, 2,500 yen each ; 
Chief Secretaries of the two Houses of the Diet, 
2,000 yen each. The Sonin officials undergo 
corresponding reductions of salary, the Chief of 
Metropolitan Police especially being cut down 
to 2,000 yen. 

• 

• • 

Then follow numerous recommendations for 
abolishing or amalgamating Bureaux and offices. 
Thus, the office of councillor ( Sanji-kan) is 
abolished, and all the Finance Sections are 
amalgamated with the Sections of General 
Affairs. In the Cabinet, the six Sections of 
Legislature, Rewards, Archives, Statistics, and 
Finance are abolished, and in the Department 
of Education the Sections of Finance and En¬ 
gineering. In the Foreign Office the Sections 
of Finance and Translation are amalgamated 
with General Affairs. In the Home Department, 
the three Sections of Geodesy, Temples and 
Shrines, and Library are abolished, a part of 
their duties being transferred to the Building 
Section. In the Finance Department, the Cus¬ 
toms Section is amalgamated with the Taxes 
Section, and that of Banks with that of National 
Debts. In the Department of Justice, the Civil 
and Criminal Sections are abolished, and in the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, the 
functions of the Patents Bureau are handed 
over to the Bureau of Trade and Industry. 

* ^ 

It would be presumptuous for mere outsiders 
to criticise these suggestions so far as they 
relate to the abolition or amalgamation of ad- 
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ministrative sections, but every one is entitled 
to express an opinion about the proposed re¬ 
duction of salaries, and our emphatic opinion 
is that the Committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives has allowed itself to be carried to 
utterly extravagant lengths. Can anything be 
more absurd than to say that Japan's resources 
do not allow her to give her Privy Councillors 
as much as she gives for a very third-rate 
teacher of English, French, or German in one of 
her common schools? Eighteen hundred dol¬ 
lars a year, generally with house, or house 
allowance, is the least that an every-day teacher 
of English expects to receive, yet a Privy Coun¬ 
cillor of Shinttin rank is to be content with yen 
1,500. Consider, again, the case of the Chief 
Judge of the Supreme Court, one of the highest 
and most honoured officials in the Empire. He 
is to receive 4,000 yen annually, whereas a 
member of the House of Representatives is paid 
at the rate of 3.200 yen annually, and gets his 
expenses in addition. We do not observe that 
the members have thought of cutting down their 
own salaries. They evidently think themselves 
entitled to be as handsomely remunerated for 
their services as are Vice-Ministers of State, 
the Chief of the Hokkaido Administration, and 
the Governor of Tokyo. We regard such sug¬ 
gestions as simply monstrous. The pay of Japa¬ 
nese officials is already miserable. The pay of 
the Judges and Magistrates is scandalously low. 
The very last retrenchment that a country should 
resort to is the cutting down of the pittance 
paid to its public servants for good and faithful 
work. The House of Representatives can save 
240,000 yen annually at one coup by deciding 
that its members shall serve their country gratis, 
as do English members of Parliament. But it 
doesn’t relish that. 

* 

* * 

It is significant that the Committee reverses 
the order of things with regard to the Prefects 
of the districts in which the open ports lie. 
Hitherto their Prefectures have ranked first. 
The Committee thrusts them incontinently be¬ 
low all the rest. 


THE DOSHISHA. 

The calendar of the Doshisha for 1890-91 gives 
some idea of the place which this remarkable 
college now occupies among the educational 
institutions of Japan. Situated in one of the 
quietest and least visited distrtcls of Kyoto, the 
Doshisha has never attracted any large share of 
foreign public attention. Only by those who 
take special interest in such matters has it been 
known that educational work of the very highest 
character was being carried on there by the 
representatives of the American Board Mission 
and their Japanese associates, 1 and that large 
sums of money were being expended on the 
erection of handsome and capacious brick and 
stone buildings. From the calendar, as now 
published, a general conception of the nature 
of these buildings may be gathered, for on the 
first leaf we find a cleverly executed sketch 
showing the three principal edifices, the Recita¬ 
tion Hall, the Chapel and the Science Hall, 
with the grounds surrounding them. The 
Library, a separate and very imposing pile of 
architecture, is shown independently in another 
plate, and so also is the Science Hall, which, 
as we explained in a former issue, was com¬ 
pleted last year. This Science Hall—or “ Har¬ 
ris School of Science,” as it is also called—owes 
its existence chiefly to the generosity of Mr. J. 
N. Harris, of New London, who gave a hundred 
thousand dollars towards its construction. Its 
object is “ to offer a post-graduate course to 
such students of the collegiate department as 
may desire to pursue advanced studies in 
science and'its application to fine arts.” Judg¬ 
ing from the plans and elevations accompanying 
the calendar the architect of the Doshisha have 
been most happy. The noble pile of buildings 
erected under their superintendence constitutes 
quite a feature of that quarter of the ancient 
city, and offers a very striking contrast to the 
lowly, unpretentious wooden structures inhabited 
by the citizens of Kyoto. As for the working 
of the institution, perhaps the most succinct 
idea may be gathered from the summary at the 


end of the calendar, where we read that no less 
than 570 students are entered for the various 
courses in the current year. Sir Edwin Arnold, 
we may mention, during his stay in Kyoto, 
delivered a course of lectures at the college. 


JAPANESE PAINTERS IN OILS. 

One of the great difficulties with which Japa¬ 
nese painters in oils have to contend is the 
smallness of their houses. When an artist has 
painted a picture of some size and had it duly 
framed, it becomes a most obtrusive tenant of 
his little dwelling, not only causing much in¬ 
convenience to his family, but also effectually 
preventing any further efforts on the part of the 
artist until he can rid himself of his last pro¬ 
duction. The majority of the pictures shown 
at last year’s industrial exhibition were not sold, 
and it is said that they now lie in their painters’ 
dwellings, blocking the path, furnishing sad 
mementos of unrequited industry, and occupy¬ 
ing the only space which the artist has available 
for such work. Could any evidence of the res 
augusta dotni be more emphatic ? 


THE STATE OP THE CABINET. 

After declaring that the Cabinet must be very 
weak if the resblution of the Budget Committee 
of the House of Representatives to reduce the 
estimates by some nine million yen endangers 
its existence, the Nippon proceeds to publish 
the gist of certain rumours now in free circula¬ 
tion. The first relates to an alliance between 
Counts Ito and Okuma. No one, says our 
contemporary, will be disposed to believe in a 
compact between these two statesmen, after 
their dissensions of last year, but the innermost 
thoughts of statesmen can hardly be fathomed 
by common thinkers. In spite of the leading 
members of the Kaishinto so much disliking 
Count Ito, Mr. Yano Fumio (a staunch follower 
of Count Okuma and one of the prominent men 
of the Kaishin-io) was, through the efforts of 
Count Ito, appointed to a lucrative official posi¬ 
tion in the Imperial Household Department. 
Whether this may be taken as an indication of 
the alleged alliance or not, it is certain that the 
two Counts’political tactics are profound, and 
they seem to have now adopted the course of 
utilizing the Diet for the purpose of crushing 
the Yamagata Cabinet by clever manipulation 
of the Budget question. 

• * 

The Nippon then discusses the views enter¬ 
tained by theCabinetMinisters themselves. Every 
one is curious to know what course will be 
taken by ihe Cabinet if the Diet, accepting the 
Report of the Budget Committee, should at¬ 
tempt to reorganise the present system of ad¬ 
ministration, and insist upon making a reduction 
of nine million yen. Rumour says that Count 
Goto, Viscount Aoki, Mr. Yoshikawa, and Mr. 
Mutsu are determined to join forces and en¬ 
deavour to force a resolution on the Cabinet, 
and that such resolution will be in the main in 
accord with the Diet’s action. But as each of 
these statesmen has special views of his own, 
their consensus seems problematical. As for 
Count Yamagata, rumour says that he pre¬ 
serves an obstinate silence, and indeed it 
is natural for him to remain with folded 
arms at this critical moment, seeing that 
originally a purely military man, he finds 
himself at a loss how to deal with the com¬ 
plicated and difficult political problems sur¬ 
rounding him as Prime Minister. Count Saigo 
is said to have asked quietly at a Cabinet 
conference held some days ago “ How will all 
this end ? Shall we have to resign our posts 
before the end of the current year ? ” This 
Minister in ordinary times seems indifferent to 
what goes on around him, but being a man of 
quick decision at important crises he generally 
stands by his own views, however divided 
the opinions of the Cabinet. Count Matsukata 
has the reputation of being the cleverest man 
amongst the Ministers of Satsuma origin. He 
is said to have expressed no opinion so far, but 
he is known to be on good terms with Count 
Ito, whose views he shares. His being in a 
position directly affected by the Budget question, 


and yet remaining so quiet and undisturbed, 
excites some curiosity. Rumour already says 
that his views are probably the same as those 
of the other four Ministers mentioned above. 
At any rate, the tactics of the two statesmen, 
Counts Ito and Okuma, outside the Cabinet, 
may produce a decided change in the Cabinet 
itself. The Vice-Ministers are said to be much 
disturbed by the resolution of the Budget com¬ 
mittee in respect of a reduction of nine millions, 
and to be taking active measures for promoting 
their own views on the matter. 

• 

• • 

The Toyo Shimpo, writing on the same sub¬ 
ject, states that in spite of various rumours of 
an alarming nature now afloat, the actual state 
of affairs is not critical. Counts Ito and Okuma, 
it declares, are strong rivals and cannot stand 
together in the same Cabinet. The rumour of 
their union must have originated in a recent 
meeting between the two Counts, held probably 
for the purpose of consulting about the advisa¬ 
bility of summoning Count Inouye to act as a 
mediator between the Government and the Diet 
with regard to the Budget question. Our con¬ 
temporary adds that the report concerning the 
decision of Count Yamagata in respect of the 
Budget is correct; that the idea of making 
Count Goto Premier is not new, but seems to 
have gained much force lately; and that the 
Ministers of Satsuma origin do not openly ex¬ 
press their views, simply because their usual 
tactics are to maintain a reserved attitude to the 
last. 


HOME OPINIONS. 

The Daily Chronicle's comment on the Sep¬ 
tember Meeting is as follows:— 

“ It is not, perhaps, surprising that the discussion 
on treaty revision which has been raging for some 
time in Japan should have given rise to a good deal 
of heat ; but we were scarcely prepared for the some¬ 
what unreasonable attitude assumed in the matter by 
Englishmen resident in that country. From what we 
find in the papers to hand by the present mail our 
countrymen do not seem to iiave afforded such an 
example of political restraint as might have been ex¬ 
pected from men educate ! in the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of England. The Japanese are perhaps a 
tittle too proud of the rapid progress of their country 
in civilisation, and are demanding rather too much in 
asking the submission of foreigners t<> native tribunals 
without guarantees; but this scarcely justifies an 
attitude of determined hostility to all treaty revision 
whatsoever. It was especially unfortunate in one 
speaker at a Yokohama meeting to suggest that be¬ 
cause torture was legal in japan a quarter of a century 
ago therefore her judicial tribunals could not now be 
trusted by foreigners in any matter.” 

This criticism would have been considerably 
strengthened had the writer known that the 
Japanese were not asking for the abolition of 
Consular Jurisdiction without guarantees, and 
that the information upon which the Yokohama 
meeting acted was in one respect conspicuously 
erroneous. 


THB EMPEROR AND THB SITUATION. 

“Not now for the first time,” says the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun, “ is His Majesty the Emperor 
showing his solicitude about affairs of State. 
Still it is worth noting that when Count Ito 
waited at the Palace to pay his respects at the 
New Year, the Emperor entered into a long 
conversation with him about parliamentary 
affairs in general, and particularly about the 
attitude of the Lower House towards the Budget. 
His Majesty expressed the opinion that a want 
of full mutual understanding was at the root of 
the trouble between the # Administration and the 
Diet. He said that if the Government’s Dele¬ 
gates took greater pains to convey to the Diet 
the true spirit of official intentions, and to as¬ 
certain the views of the members accurately, the 
breach between the two ought to be capable of 
adjustment. It goes without saying that the 
Sovereign’s Chief Minister and all responsible 
officials should lend themselves to accomplish 
the Imperial wishes, setting aside individual 
opinions altogether, and working entirely for the 
public good." 

* * * 

It does not appear to outsiders that want of 
mutual understanding is the secret of the trouble. 
On the contrary, the recalcitrant members of the 
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House of Representatives seem to understand 
perfectly well what they are about Their evi¬ 
dent object is to produce a crisis which shall 
lead either to the resignation of the Government 
or the dissolution of Parliament. This is 
nothing new. Political parlies in opposition 
behave similarly everywhere. Appeals to their 
intelligence or magnanimity are mere waste of 
words. Nobody imagines that if the advocates 
of sweeping fiscal reform came into office them¬ 
selves, they would be faithful to their own pro¬ 
gramme. But any stick will serve to beat a 
dog. The thing to be accomplished is the 
ousting of the Government. The nature of the 
pretext employed is a wholly secondary consi¬ 
deration. 


CRITICS AND CRITICS. 

In the second number of the new Japan Gazelle, 
an article appears defending Mr. Masujima 
against criticisms which, though not distinctly 
referred to as ours, are plainly intended to be 
so understood. It does not seein to us, how¬ 
ever, that we receive strict justice at the hands 
of our contemporary, and we shall show why 
very briefly. Let us premise at once that we 
fully admire and appreciate Mr. Masujima’s 
courageous frankness, and applaud his reform¬ 
ing efforts. We do not indeed clearly under¬ 
stand why he should have chosen the lecture 
hall of a foreign learned society to deliver an 
address condemnatory of the legal institutions 
of his own country. But that is a matter o( 
taste, and it is universally agreed that tastes 
must be allowed to differ. The Asiatic Society 
at all events will not quarrel with Mr. Masu¬ 
jima's choice of audience. Its members can 
desire nothing better than to have their inevit¬ 
able ignorance of Japanese legal tribunals dis¬ 
pelled by the light of an expert admittedly com¬ 
petent to speak with authority, and qualified to 
approach his subject from a Western point of 
view. The Japan Gazette hints, indeed, that 
Mr. Masujima’s utterances are “extremely dis¬ 
tasteful to a few foreigners.’’ “It is rather 
awkward,” says our local contemporary, “ to 
have an eminent barrister coming forward at 
this juncture and giving information, founded 
on personal observation and knowledge, calcu¬ 
lated to show that it is somewhat premature to 
expect justice to be administered throughout 
Japan with the impartiality and thoroughness it 
is in most Western Courts.” Are there in 
truth any such foreigners ? Are we really to 
believe that the writer in the Gazette has dis¬ 
covered foreigners who object to the truth being 
spoken about Japan, and who would fain have 
everything Japanese represented in such rosy 
colours as to lull all uneasiness and disarm all 
precaution? We know of no such foreigners. 
They must be very rari aves, if indeed they 
exist at all. Neither have we ever come across 
foreigners who imagined that the administration 
of justice in Japan is marked by all the impar¬ 
tiality and thoroughness of Occidental tribunals. 
If either the former or the latter class of persons 
are to be found among the members of the 
Asiatic Society, then indeed Mr. Masujima 
exercised discriminating benevolence when he 
undertook to rebuke and correct such silly traits. 
For our own part, however, we should have 
been disposed'to let these naive optimists wrap 
themselves in the atmosphere of their own 
credulity, nor can we share the commiseration 
which the Japan Gazette apparently feels with 
their rude awakening. All persons of ordinary 
honesty want to know exactly how the law is 
administered in Japan, and all persons of ordi¬ 
nary common sense know perfectly well that 
the manner of its administration still leaves 
much to be desired. 

* 

* * 

But Mr. Masujima’s nominal purpose was to 
demonstrate the unfitness of the new Civil Codes, 
and the fault we found with his lecture was that 
liis demonstration was wholly incomplete. He 
proved nothing. Only one of two conclusions i 
could be formed, either that he had no proofs I 
to offer, or that he doubted the capacity of his 
audience to understand a detailed demonstra¬ 
tion. We object to ex cathedr-i utterances on 
such a subject. We value the ipse dixit of Mr. 


Masujima no higher than we value the ipse dixit 
of the framers of the Codes, and we see no 
reason to discredit the latter tor the sake of the 
former. If the Japan Gazette will furnish 
reasons, we shall be the first to admit them, but 
for the present our choice remains free. 

* 

* * 

It is denied, loo, that the lecture possessed 
political elements, and it is declared to he utterly 
foreign to the truth that Mr. Masujima is opposed 
to the revolution of 1868 and to the men who were 
instrumental in effecting it. This is a question 
of Mr. Masujima’s own words. Here are a few of 
them :—“ When they had succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing the Tokugawa Government they had to 
submit to the force of circumstances, and to up¬ 
hold the restoration of the Imperial power, 
contrary as it was to the original intention of 
each clan. * * Either because they were not 

wise enough to see the necessary goal to which 
Japan must come, or that they consciously 
ignored it, they adopted the policy of repulsion 
in order to facilitate the carrying out of their 
own programme. * * They did not consider 

that they themselves would be usurpers if suc¬ 
cessful. * * They may not have been states¬ 

men : I doubt whether they were. But the ease 
and grace with which they transformed them¬ 
selves were truly wonderful. Many who had 
been semi-barbarians before visitiug foreign 
countries became too civilized for life in 
Japan on their return home. * * They 

were then young and inexperienced, but 
so jealous and patriotic that they decided 
to bring up this Asiatic Stale to the same 
standard of civilization as that of Western na¬ 
tions, as if the influence of so-called men of 
genius,among whom these undoubtedly counted 
themselves, would prove magical in effect simply 
because they happened to he in office. They 
failed to see the undeniable truth that no 
nation can change in a day. The history of 
Japan for the last twenty years has consisted of 
first the destruction of the old, next the whole¬ 
sale adoption of foreign institutions, and lastly 
icactionary attempts to undo the work done. 
The revolutionists imagined that they could 
buy and import foreign civilization and foreign 
institutions like any other commodity, ami 
make use of them with the same ease and 
benefit as do the nations where they are indi¬ 
genous. * * * Theorists by thousands, in¬ 
numerable laws and excessive taxation were the 
fruits of the policy adopted at that time. * * * 
These believers in the magic power of great 
men in office destroyed the whole ancient or¬ 
ganization of the Government along with other 
departments of social activity. They tried to 
replace this with what exists to-day in the West, 
forgetting that it is the outcome of the life and 
labours, lire thoughts and feelings of many ge¬ 
nerations.”, There is more in the same strain 
but we have quoted enough. Can anyone 
for a moment pretend, in the face of what we 
have quoted, in the face of Mr. Masujima's own 
words, to deny that his lecture was partly of a 
political character, and that he is not amicably 
disposed towards the revolution of 1868 and 
towards the men who were instrumental in 
effecting it? If lie is well disposed towards 
them and their work, he has the funniest man¬ 
ner conceivable of expressing his approba¬ 
tion. And when we remember who they were 
—these men of whom be speaks with such 
supreme contempt — Iwakura, Sanjo, Kido, 
Oktibo, Saigo, I to, Inouve, Okutna, Goto, Ita- 
gaki. and so forth—we are constrained to repeat 
our expressions of sincere regret that Mr. Ma¬ 
sujima's essay ever found its way into the pages 
of the Asiatic Society’s Transactions. 


THK CHRYSANTHEMUM IN ENGLAND. 

The exhibition of chrysanthemums at the West¬ 
minster Aquarium, in connection with the Great 
Centenary Festival of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society, in honour of the introduction of 
the flower into England, was opened on Novem¬ 
ber 11. The exhibition was one of the largest 
and finest ever seen. There were about 200 ex¬ 
hibitors and 750 entries, the latter numbering 
about double that of last year’s exhibition. 


Such a display of trained varieties of chrysan¬ 
themums had never before been seen. The 
Japanese varieties are wonderfully line, and the 
incurved varieties came next in number and 
quality. There was also a good display of the 
reflex varieties. The total amount offered in 
prizes was over 500/. The chief feature of the 
show was that which was called the centenary class 
—34 blooms of Japanese and 34 blooms of in¬ 
curved chrysanthemums. In that chass there were 
eighteen competitors, and the first prize, value 
25/., was taken Messrs. W. and G. Drover, of 
Fareham ; the second prize, 20/., by Mr. 
Parker, gardener at Impey, Droitwicli ; and the 
third, 15/., by Mr. Gibson, gardener at Morden 
Park, Surrey. The next class was the National 
Competition of the Chrysanthemum Society for 
a valuable challenge trophy, a class only open 
to societies affiliated with the National Society. 
The trophy, a silver shield, was won by the St. 
Neots Society, the Wimbledon Society, which 
won it last year, being second on this occasion. 
At the opening ceremony Mr. R. Dean, the hon. 
secretary of the society, read an address staling 
that there were now 3,000 varieties of the flower, 
and that over 200 novelties were put into com¬ 
merce this season. 


THE LOSS OK THE " SERPENT.” 

One of the three survivors of the wreck of H.M.S. 
Serpent has made the following statement, which 
was telegraphed to London from Corunna on 
the 17th November :—“ The Serpent, on the 
evening of Monday, the day of the disaster, was 
proceeding on her course as usual. We had 
left Plymouth on Saturday afternoon, and were 
hoping shortly to round Cape Finisterre. The 
ship was going about half-speed. The sea 
was fearful, and the swell of the billows tend¬ 
ed to carry the vessel towards the land. The 
place where the ship struck is a bay formed 
by Capes Trece and Villano. It was a very 
dirty night. It was raining hard, and a 
thick mist hid the shore from us. The Serpent 
passed very close to Cape Trece, but no one on 
board could see the light on Cape Villano, and 
the ship headed straight for the middle of the 
hay. A few minutes later she struck with a 
frightful shock. Owing to the bad weather the 
commander was on the bridge. I was on deck 
myself, as it was my watch. Thirty 0 j the men 
were close to me. As soon as we felt the vessel 
strike Captain Ross ordered the boats to be got 
ready. He was perfectly calm, and at the same 
lime lull of energy. By bis orders we got out 
the rocket apparatus and filed a rope off towards 
the shore, but it was of no use. The wind and 
waves were terrific, and the rope fell short. 
About three-quarters of an hour passed befoie 
the Serpent went down. Meanwhile all the 
crew were ordered to the bridge. Gould, Luxon, 
and I were told off to man one of the boats, 
Gould being in command. We went off to get 
the boat ready, but we had scarcely set about 
it when a huge sea swept away all the boats, 
crews and the boats as well. Captain Ross 
shouted out that everybody must do his 
best to save* himself. Gould heard him say 
this. Before we set about getting the boats 
ready, I and several otheis had put on cork- 
jackets. The Serpent remained all this time as 
if balanced between the masses of rock. She 
was not floating. The waves swept over her 
with awful violence, and she was soon nothing 
belter than a bare hulk. Boats, men, and even 
the top-sides, were carried away. Luxon ami 
some of our shipmates who were swept away by 
the swell succeeded in gaining the rocks, but 
Luxon was the only man of them who was able to 
hold out against the force of the seas and to reach 
the shore—it istruein an almost lifeless condition. 
A wave carried me away and threw me ashore 
near to where Luxon was. We looked back 
and saw a horrible sight—a shapeless mass of 
men struggling for life and hurled one against 
the other by the great seas. Luxon and I, 
after resting for a bit, made a move, and with 
great difficulty reached at length the village 
of Javina. Gould was much lunger in the sea 
than we were. He is a strong swimmer, and 
fought the waves to the end, being at last 
thrown up almost naked on the beach just 
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by Cape Trece. We all met in the morn¬ 
ing in the coastguard hut, where there were 
also some men who were looking after the 
cargo of the British steamer Tunbridge, which 
was wrecked near the same place some months 
ago. When dav broke we saw that the 
Serpent had broken in two. The deck was 
swept absolutely clear, but the six guns remained 
in their places. The top-sides were totally de¬ 
stroyed afew minutes after the Serpent went down. 
On the following day the bodies of a number 
of sailors, with cork jackets on, were seen float¬ 
ing on the surface of the water. All were 
dreadfully disfigured, and some were headless 
trunks. Most likely they lost all consciousness 
by being thrown against the rocks. Forty-eight 
bodies have been buried, among them one be¬ 
lieved to be that of Captain Ross, in a lonely 
spot, called Porto do Trigo, quite close to the 
scene of the wreck. The parish priest of Javina 
gave shelter and aid to Luxon, who had met with 
some grateful charity from some labourers whom 
he met near the beach, and who gave him 
a piece of bread. Out of the six boats with 
which the Serpent was fitted not one could be 
used for saving life. One has been cast up on 
the shore in a fairly sound condition, but all the 
rest were smashed. Most of the wreckage 
reaching the shore in small fragments, having 
been dashed to pieces among the rocks.” 

THE “RIKKEN J 1 YU .SHIMBUN.” 

The new Constitutional Liberal organ, the 
Rikken Jiyu Shimbun, made its first appearance 
on New Year’s day. In size and general 
appearance, it is similar to its sister paper, the 
Jiyu Shimbun. The new journal declares that 
it is organ of the Rikken Jiyu-to, but at 
the same it proposes to maintaina certain 
degree of independence, and to oppose even 
the policy of its own party, whenever such 
policy is deemed incompatible with justice, 
or injurious to the interests of the country. The 
editorial staff seems to remain pretty much the 
same as at the time when the paper was known 
as the Koko Shimbun. 


THE AMERICAN EXHIBITION OF 1893. 

Telegraphic news was received in Tokyo on 
the 3rd instant, dated at Chicago, January 2nd, 
to the effect that an official invitation to Japan 
to take part in the great international exhibition 
of 1893 had been forwarded from the United 
Stales. There appears to have been consider¬ 
able delay in carrying the arrangements for the 
Exhibition to such a point as should justify the 
issue of official invitations to the Governments of 
foreign countries. Doubtless Japan will now set 
about preparations with all possible expedition. 


RETURN TO OLD TIMES. 

In the last issue of the Tensoku, a Tokyo maga¬ 
zine of very high standing, the following para¬ 
graph appeared among the miscellaneous items 
of news:—“The editor of th e Japan Mail says 
that in the West it does not show a want of 
respect to look down from an elevated place on 
the Imperial cortege. The statement itself is a 
rudeness. The Occident is the Occident: 
Japan is Japan. Foreigners cannot be suffered 
to come to Japan and practise their own customs 
here in violation of Japanese etiquette. The 
conduct of the bettoes ( i.e. at the Russian Lega¬ 
tion.), need not be specially blamed, seeing that 
such fellows are little better than animals, but 
the only plan to pursue with regard to the ugly 
barbarians is that the youth of Japan who 
possess muscle and manliness should unite their 
strength to eradicate such rudeness and to strike 
terror into their hearts.” 

* 

* • 

With reference to this extraordinary paragraph, 
the following letter has been published by the 
Jifi Shiinpo :— 

To the Editor “Jiji Shimpo.” 

Sir. — I euclotK a paiagiaph which appealed in 
the Tensoku Magazine of the 171I1 instant. Ii 
seems lo call fm immediate coriection, being emi¬ 
nently calculated to inflame Japanese against fo¬ 
rt ignei s, and to provoke a in each of the peace 
I he wiilei of the paiagiaph charges the Japan 
Mail with having asset led, in effect, that the 
etiquette obsetved in foreign counliics may 


with propiiety be obseived by foieigneis in 
Japan in their intercourse with Japanese, whclhei 
such etiquette is opposed lo or in confmmiiy 
with Japanese customs. Nothing of the hind 
has ever been published in the Japan Mail. 
All foieigneis agiee that it is their duty to 
behave towaids the Soveteigu of Japan arcoid- 
ing to the methods preset ibed by Japanese 
etiquette. The Japanese considei ii impolite to 
look down fiom a high place on the Impel ial 
college as it passes. Such an act would 
not he in the smallest degtee impolite in 
Europe, but since it is considered impolite 
in Japan, evetv tespeciahh; foteignet deems 
himself bound to abstain fiom it. May I ask von 
to publish this coi 1 ection in youi widely ciidilating 
columns, so (hat the ei ror may not lemaiu uncol¬ 
lected until the next issue of the Tensoku, a 
month hence. I may add, in conclusion, that I 
cannot believe that the paiagraph in the Ten¬ 
soku was insetted with the Editoi’s know 
ledge. The epithet applied there lo foieigners, 
and the direct attempt lo excite the youth of 
Japan to acts of violence against them, are loo 
disgraceful lo be wittingly admitted by any ic- 
spectable journal or periodical. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Editor “Japan Mail.” 

Yokohama, December 22ml, 1890. 

. * . 

The Tensoku was formerly edited by Mr. Kato 
Hiroyuki, now President of the Imperial Uni¬ 
versity, but Mr. Kato ceased a few months ago 
to perform editorial functions, and the magazine 
came under the direction of five or six literateurs 
and scholars of distinction. Mr. Kato did not, 
however, sever his connection with the" Tensoku. 
He continues to write for it, and this fact, toge¬ 
ther with the general excellence of the periodi¬ 
cal, secure it large circulation and influence 
among the student classes. In no publication 
should we have been less prepared lo find a 
paragraph such as that translated above ; a para¬ 
graph redolent of the worst anti-foreign spirit, 
and distinctly calculated lo provoke breaches of 
the peace. The word applied lo foieigners 
{Shuriyo= ugly barbarians) had passed, we 
hoped, almost completely out of the Japanese 
vocabulary : at all events, the columns of the 
Tensoku were the last place where we should 
have looked for its revival. There is one thing 
only to be urged in extenuation of such writing, 
and that is that the chief editors of a periodical 
like the Tensoku exercise no efficient supervision 
over the contents of the miscellaneous news 
column. A pleasant fiction prevails in Japanese 
journalistic circles that an editor is only lespon- 
sible for what emanates from his own pen. The 
strong probability is that not one of the dis¬ 
tinguished literateurs connected with the Ten¬ 
soku magazine had any conception that such a 
paragraph had been inserted, or gave himself 
any thought about the matter which the news¬ 
paper hack charged with the function of pad¬ 
ding might choose to insert. A peculiar fashion 
of conducting a periodical, it must be admitted, 
but since it is the fashion we mention it to ob¬ 
viate any suspicion that Mr. Kato Hirojuki and 
his brother-editors sanctioned or inspired the 
disgraceful paragraph. We do them the justice 
of believing them quite incapable of anything 
of the kind. 


A PROTEST. 

Wk. cannot but enter a strong protest against 
the glaringly unfair and ungenerous treatment 
which the new editor of the Japan Gazette is 
already receiving. Long before be assumed 
editorial charge, he became the object of snarl¬ 
ing malicious attacks, and now when only two 
or three numbers of the paper he edits have 
appeared, every effort is being made to held 
him up to public obloquy and scorn. It is, of 
course, none of our business to defend a brother 
editor. We should be sorry to be guilty of such 
an impertinence. What we desire lo speak of 
is the general aspect of ibis question. Is it, 
we would ask, is it absolutely necessary that 
this settlement should be kept in a perennial 
state of bickering and yapping merely because 
it happens to be cursed with the presence of a 
man who has ceased to be capable of exercising 
anv faculties save those of slandering, back¬ 
biting, imprecating, and maligning ? Are we 


never to have anything resembling peace and 
quiet, and is rational discussion to be perpetu¬ 
ally impossible? It is a public nuisance of the 
most offensive and mischievous character that 
a newspaper should be published here having 
no other purpose than to stir up had blood and 
to keep the air full of venom and animosity. 
The reception accorded to the new Japan 
Gazette illustrates the situation. From the very 
outset malicious anathemas and truculent abuse 
were burled at the editor’s bead, and every pos¬ 
sible effort was made to bait him into some 
display of anger and resentment. We do not 
believe that there can be many people in Yoko¬ 
hama sufficiently degraded to find amusement 
in such a miserable spectacle, or sufficiently 
fond of wanlon quarrelling and mischief-making 
to sympathise with a man who lives solely on 
the ill-will he creates. 


A NEW LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

When the “English Men of Letters” series be¬ 
gan to caine out a few years ago, it was generally 
felt that a boon bad been conferred upon the 
reading public. The prominent firm of Messrs. 
Macmillan, who were the publishers, secured the 
assistance of the best literary talent available. 
Mr. John Morley acted as editor, and some of 
the volumes are masterpieces in their way. The 
editor’s own Burke, Mark Pattison's Milton, 
Myer’s Wordsworth, Symonds’s Shelley, Colter 
Morison’s Macaulay, are brilliant and sugges¬ 
tive compendiums of all that is most valuable 
to know regarding these several writers. Some 
of the series, though the work of competent 
bands, it is true, are scarcely on the same high 
level. Goldwin Smith’s Cowper, for instance, 
strikes us as slightly perfunctory and distinctly 
unsympathetic; Minto's Defoe is indigestible; 
Henry James’s Hawthorne is somewhat crot¬ 
chety. But these are unimportant blemishes— 
the series as a whole forms an invaluable shelf 
in a literary library. Encouraged by the success 
of these brochures, a less-known London pub¬ 
lisher, originally hailing from the North of Eng¬ 
land, has commenced a series on much the 
same lines. With Mr. Eric Robertson as editor— 
a young Scotchman who is Professor of Eng¬ 
lish Literature in one of the Indian universities 
—Mr. Walter Scott has already published over 
thirty lives of Great Writers, in this case embrac¬ 
ing Hugo, Goethe, Schiller, and other of the con¬ 
tinental masters, and more volumes are promised. 
It is difficult to speak too highly of these little 
volumes, which are offered to the public at a 
marvellously cheap price ; not in paper covers, 
like the red shilling reprints of the “ English 
Men of Letters” series, but handsomely hound 
in cloth. Two initial advantages have these 
books over the earlier series; they are indexed, 
no little aid to the student in after reference, 
and they have appended an invaluable biblio¬ 
graphy of the author, by Mr. John Anderson of 
the British Museum. If we compare the new 
series with the old, we shall find the newer essays 
in several cases more able and sympathetic, 
and in all'cases at least comparable. Specially 
good are Garnett’s Carlyle , Blackie’s Burns, 
and Marzials’s Dickens. Accompanying this 
series, and from the same press, there appear 
in quick succession volumes of the ** Canterbury 
Poets,” little books for the pocket prettily bound 
in buff and gold, with red edges. The price 
again is one shilling, and each volume contains 
from 300 lo 350 pages. The editor is Mr. 
William Sharp, a name well-known in London 
literary ciicles, who himself edits Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets, Poems and Songs, Sonnets of the 
Century, and Scott's poems. A series of prose 
writings, called the “ Camelot Series,” published 
at the same price, but of a larger size and in less 
dainty binding, also receives monthly additions 
and now includes the Letters of Shelley and 
Byron, essays by Lowell and Leigh Hunt, de 
Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater, and 
various other interesting works. Truly, this an 
age of cheap and dainty literatuie. 

THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

A few months ago we reported that the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review was about to cease publica¬ 
tion, Sir Lepel Gtiffin, the proprietor, being 
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tired of it, anti having failed to secure a pur¬ 
chaser. It was generally understood that the 
April number would be the last, and so indeed 
it would have been were it not that at the last 
moment a purchaser did step in just in time 
to produce the July number. This was Dr. 
Leitner, the former head of the Punjaub 
University, at Lahore, and now the head of 
the Oriental Institute at Woking near London. 
The July and October numbers were brought out 
under Dr. Leitner's editorship, and they could 
scarcely be said to show any falling off from 
the magazine under Mr. Boulger's editorship. 
Mr. Boulger, by the way, apparently continues 
to aid the magazine as a contributor. But Dr. 
Leitner is nothing if not energetic, and as the 
magazine was not a great success while Sir 
Lepel Griffin was proprietor, he is about to 
enlarge its scope and make another bid for 
popularity. He has changed his publishers from 
Fisher and Unwin, to Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co., and from the commencement of the New 
Year he proposes to extend the scope of the 
Review to Africa and the colonies generally, 
and to call it The Asiatic Quarterly Review and 
Oriental and Colonial Record. The October 
number, by the way, contains an article by 
General Tcheng-ki-long, whom the tditor de¬ 
scribes as “ His Excellency.” The article is en¬ 
titled “ China : a sketch of its social organisa¬ 
tion and state economy.” It is in the General's 
usual style. “You in Europe think a good 
deal of yourselves; but we in China have got 
all that you are proudest of and had it when 
you were still in a state of barbarism, and we 
have very much more also.” For instance what 
more delightful explanation of Chinese conser¬ 
vatism could there be than this :•—“ With us 
theories do not rank higher than experience; 
we do not confound mere change with improve¬ 
ment ; we hesitate to adopt innovation and to 
subvert our institutions merely to see what will 
come of it; and we are averse to experimenting 
with the happiness and lives of our millions; this 
is our sin in the eyes of Europe.” And so the 
article goes on, everything is delightful in 
China, all is based upon the domestic affections, 
upon the relationship of parents and children ; 
the dead are never forgotten in China as in the 
West. “We carry them to the hills nearer to 
the skies, anil they are in the midst of eternal 
nature ; they sleep undisturbed their eternal 
sleep. Their memories are ever kept fresh, and 
their deeds are recorded as an example to :u- 
ture generations.” The concluding paragraph 
from the General’s article reads curiously in 
the light of our knowledge of recent Chinese 
famines, and of the methods by which relief 
has been afforded to starving populations spread 
over vast areas. “ I should have liked to 
describe state administration more in detail than 
I have done ; to speak of the granaries estab¬ 
lished in every province to counteract the danger 
of famines, and especially to have given a con¬ 
secutive history of the present marvellous sys¬ 
tem of canalization and irrigation in our coun¬ 
try ; how our means of communication are of an 
unrivalled perfection and cheapness, through 
the medium of our rivers and canals, and how 
these same rivers are used for the fertilization of 
the whole country, and give rise to an extensive 
svstem of pisciculture throughout the Empire.' 
The General it will be observed applies a pretty 
thick lacquer to the cracks and crevices of Chi¬ 
nese administration. He is like the horse 
dealer who with mercury and other deleterious 
compounds has made a broken down old screw 
to put on for an hour or two the appearance of 
a Derby favourite. 


daring bravery of ti»e present Minister of 
Slate forCommunications, which Queen Victoria 
recognised by the present to Count Goto of a 
handsome sword ; and was if, we are not mis¬ 
taken, himself severely cut by one of the assail¬ 
ants. Since the death of his wife about a 
year ago Mr. Harding has been gradually 
breaking up, and the end was not at all un¬ 
expected. A kindly, simple-hearted man, of 
sterling honesty, Mr. Harding had not an enemy 
in the place, and many a needy soul has bad 
cause to be grateful for the well-timed bounty 
of the benevolent couple whose places are now 
vacant among us. 

* 

* « 

The interment of the remains of Mr. II. Har¬ 
ding took place on Monday in the General 
Cemetery. A short service was held in Christ 
Church, at 4 o'clock, Rev. C. G. Gardner, and 
Mr. W. T. Austen officiating. The coffin was 
then, Miss Leach playing the “ Dead March in 
Saul,” on the organ, carried to the hearse and 
conveyed to the cemetery, Dr. Wheeler, and 
Messrs. Jas Marlin, junr., E. A. Bird, M. Russell, 
B. H. Pratt, J. L. O. Eyton, A. Patterson, 
and W. Mann being pall bearers. After the 
usual services at the cemetery the coffin was 
deposited alongside that of Mrs. Harding, who 
died oil December 1 ilh, 1889, and on whose 
tombstone space was left in which to record the 
death of her husband, who has now followed her 
at the end of a year. Despite the bitterly cold 
weather, a large number of mourners attended 
the services both in the Church and at the 
Cemetery, and rnanv beautiful wreaths were 
placed on the grave. 


A NEW GUN. 

A public company is being formed in London 
lor the production of a new fire-arm, the inven¬ 
tion of M. Paul Giffard. The title of the 
company is the International (Giffard) Gun 
and Ordinance Company, Limited, and the 
following is extracted from the prospectus :— 

In 1851, in conjunction with I.is brother llemy, Monsieur 
Paul Giffard inventeil the well-lcnown Giffard injector, 
which is now very largely used in ivories usine steam power. 
I'rotn that period up to 1*55, 'he energies of the two 
brothers were directed town' ds further scientific discoveries 
Monsieur Paul Giffaid is the original inventor of the cold 
ir machine (• >r rcf.igerator) used for tne preservation of 
fresh meat, &c., and in 1S70 was the successful competit r 
with that invention at the Academy of Science and Medi¬ 
cine, the 'i.ciety of health, and at the Municipal Council 
f I'aiis. .against thirty-two European and foreign o-m- 
letitors, consisting "f the most noted engineers. Me is 
al-o the inventor of the piston bearing his name, together 
with various apparatus for the production of vacuum, and 
for the liquefaction of gases. 

Since the year 187* the delivery of telegraphic lettcis in 
Paris has been effeded with extraordinary rapidity by M 
Paul Giffard’s Pneumatic l ube -System, which has now 
been applied throughout Paris In 1871 he commenced 
his practical experiments at the ivories of the. Paris Gas 
Company for the compression of steam and air, and the 
iquefaction of gases. 1 he result has been the invention 
by M. Paul Giffard of bis method for the production of 
nquefied gas, in a form which is under absolute control, as 
li substitute f r gunpowder or other explosives. 

I lie liquefied-gas gun appeais to be destined to create a 
new era in the manufacture and Use of all classes of sport¬ 
ing guns and rifles, also pistols and saloon arms. Hy it 
many of the difficulties which hinder the adoption of 
magazine rifles are obviated. Guns of 6, S. and it milli¬ 
metres aie capable, accoiding to their calibre, of firing 
fri 111 so to 300 consecutive shots without rec: arging. 

1 lie following are the cl inis by M. Paul Giffard in re¬ 
spect of his new liquefied gas gun : — 

t Absence of the usual report, fire, smoke, dirt, and 
smell 

t. Gieat precision, the force used being capable of the 
most accurate adjustment. 

3. No recoil. 

4. <0 heating of the gun, even when fired with the 
gieatest rapidity. 

5. 1 he gun is small, light, ami inexpensive, and can be 
handled with peifect safety 


inura, the well known photographer of Benten- 
dori. It is a beautiful object. Tlitee-fourths 
of a portly sheet of cardboard are occupied bv 
a finely executed chromolithograph of red chry¬ 
santhemums, the calendar itself being contained 
in a bundle of diminutive slips fastened to the 
card-board with green silk-braid, a loop of 
which material also serves to suspend the sheet. 
A pretty and at the same time costly gift, we 
trust that this calendar may be taken as an in¬ 
dication of Mr. Tam am ura’s prosperity. The 
second calendar comes from the great Tokyo 
firm of Messrs. Maruya and Company. It aims 
at being useful rather than artistic, but the 
lettering and the borders of red and gold are so 
skilfully designed and happily executed that the 
whole constitutes a decidedly attractive object. 
The calendar consists of two columns, the one 
showing the Occidental almanac, the oilier the 
Japanese. All soils of useful information is 
given. We have a conspicuous list of the Japa¬ 
nese holidays and their meaning. We have a 
division of the months into long (dai) and short 
( sho ); a concise and clear arrangement for con¬ 
necting the lunar calendar with the old Japa¬ 
nese circular reckoning, and an easily under¬ 
stood lisl of the vital days of the year from a 
Japanese point of view. Messrs. Maruya and 
Company’s calendar is certainly the most ser¬ 
viceable we have yet seen for the purposes of 
people living in Japan. 

THE ADVOCATES’ BILL. 

The business to be considered by the House nf 
Lords to-day, on the re-assembly of the Diet 
after the New Year's recess, is the second read¬ 
ing of the Barristers’Bill—or the Advocates'Bill 
as it might perhaps be more appropriately called. 
We have already expressed our strong hopes 
that the House will pass the Bill, since we are 
fully persuaded that the measure would be of 
immense utility to the sound progress of the 
Japanese judiciary. The Bill itself is only a 
small part of the proposed legislation. It it 
passes the Diet, the next step would be the 
issue of regulations by the Minister o'f State 
for Justice, according to which the advocates of 
the Supreme Court, of the several Appeal Courts, 
and ot the most important Courts of First In¬ 
stance would have to organise themselves into 
chapters, constituting virtually self-governing 
bodies with library fund, charity fund and so 
forth. Every practising advocate would have to 
belong to a chapter, and upon chapters would de¬ 
volve the function of examining into professional 
shortcomings and performing other duties simi¬ 
lar to those of the Benchers in England. In a 
word, the measuie aims at elevating the status 
of the Bar directly, and of the Bench vicariously, 
and we fail to see how there can be any second 
opinion about the benefits it would confer on 
the country. 


THE “TENSOKU ' AND THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

A correspondent points out that a passage in 
the letter addressed by the editor of this journal 
to the Jiji Shimfto, with refence to the extra¬ 
ordinary note which appeared in the last issue 
of the Tensoku magazine, may possibly give rise 
to misunderstanding. The passage is:—“The 
Japanese consider it impolite to look down from 
a high place on the Imperial cortege as it 
passes. Such an act would not be in the smallest 
degree impolite in Europe, but since it is con¬ 
sidered impolite in Japan, every respectable 
foreigner deems himself bound to abstain fiom 
it.” Our correspondent observes that this pas¬ 
sage should be supplemented by the condition 


THE LATE MR. HARDING. 

By the death of Mr. H. Harding, which took 
place on Sunday, Yokohama has lost one of her 
oldest residents. Mr. Harding came to Japan 
in the early years of foreign intercourse with 
this country, being a trooper in the escort of 
Her Majesty’s Minister and was present at 
many of the events which marked the history of 
that exciting time. He rode in the escort of 
Sir Harry Parkes when the fanatical attack on 
that Minister’s retinue was made during its 
progress to Kyoto; was an eye-witness of the 


A. I he projective p-.wer does not deteriorate, Imt is as j “ provided that the foreigner has any knowledge 
effective aftei a lapse of twelve months as when the reser- , () f t |, e J apane se rule.” We did not think it 
voir or cartridge is first loaded, and is not affected by 1 .11 1 ■ 

j am p 1 necessary to add so obvious a proviso. 1 lie 

7. Ihe reservoir containing the liquefied gas issmall and 1 particular custom referred 10 by the Ten- 

light, and the cost is vcy small. , ! soktt is one of which very few foreigners 

8 . Sphe ical or elongated conical bullets and small shot . , , . , ** T 0 

can be used. ca " have any knowledge. It is a custom 

The guns can be seen and hied at the offices of the rapidly becoming obsolete. In the House of 
t ompanyonapplicatii.il to the Secretary. Peers itself there is a gallery from which all the 

_ : foreigners and Japanese invited to be present at 

* ; the ceremony of opening the Diet looked down 

calendars. : 0 n the Throne and the Emperor, and we have 

Among the calendats teceived this tear from ourselves seen Japanese soldiers looking out of 
various firms and. offices, two call for special ! the windows of their banacks as the Emperor 
notice. The first bears the name of Mr. Tama- passed. The Tensoku brought against us a 
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general accusation of justifying the observance 
of foreign etiquette by foreigners in Japan, 
whether it be opposed to Japanese etiquette or 
no. We distinctly repudiate the charge, and 
say that every respectable foreigner is perfectly 
willing to observe Japanese etiquette in Japan, 
provided that he knows what Japanese etiquette 
is. But the most courteous and considerate 
foreigner may err through inadvertence, espe¬ 
cially when, as in this case, there is question of 
an obscure and peculiar custom which is fast 
becoming obsolete, which is not universally 
observed by the Japanese themselves, and 
which is distinctly violated by the arrangements 
made for the reception of visitors within the 
precincts of the Diet itself. We may add, loo, 
that while foreigners in general, and above all 
such foreigners as were assembled in the pavi¬ 
lion of the Russian Legation garden on the 29th 
of November, are willing and anxious to avoid 
every act calculated to offend Japanese suscep¬ 
tibilities, the line must be drawn somewhere. 
The Japanese themselves, when they go abroad, 
are not required to observe all the national 
customs of the countries they visit, and they 
cannot expect foreigners in Japan to be invari¬ 
ably posted in every little detail of Japanese 
etiquette. Previously to the incident of last 
November there were probably not a hundred 
foreigners in Japan who possessed any know¬ 
ledge of the peculiar notion that the Sove¬ 
reign must not be looked down on, and even 
among these exceptionally well-informed per¬ 
sons we venture to say that half would have 
honestly regarded the idea as one no longer 
observed in practice. We are entirely ready 
to respect.Japanese etiquette, but we expect 
the Japanese, on their side, to behave like 
reasonable beings, and not to employ savage 
methods of resenting every unwitting breach of 
their special and elsewhere unrecognised rules. 


THR ALLEGED BRIBERY OF MEMBERS. 

It appears that some active politicians are de¬ 
termined not to lose such an opportunity as that 
afforded by the alleged bribery of certain mem¬ 
bers of the Budget Committee. Bribery on a 
most munificent scale it must have been, if 
rumour be credited, for certainly we are not 
asked to believe that the Committee-men who 
voted for wholesale reduction of the estimates 
had their pockets lined by a benevolent Govern¬ 
ment, and if we eliminate these, the large ma¬ 
jority of the Committee, it results that a sum of 
one hundred and seventy thousand yen on the 
part of the Treasury and fifty thousand yen on 
the part of the Japan Mail Steamship Company 
were divided among about twenty members, so 
that each must have received about eleven 
thousand yen. Professing to credit this wonder¬ 
ful story, some busy Committee-men are. says 
the Hochi Shimbun, taking active steps to bring 
the matter before the constituencies of the un¬ 
principled members, with the object of having 
them driven out of their seats and out of decent 
society. It is a curious phase of political agi¬ 
tation. We cannot believe a word of the story 
ourselves, but since it has found so many to 
circulate it, we trust that a thorough investiga¬ 
tion will be made. Doubtless attention will be 
draw n to the rumour when the Diet re-assembles, 
for when journals of the Hochi Shimbun's stand¬ 
ing lend their columns to ventilate it, the House 
of Representatives can scarcely afford to remain 
entirely silent. 


THE RESIGNATION OF COUNT YAMADA. 

Writing of the resignation of the Minister of 
State for Justice, the Jiji Shimpo says :—Count 
Yamada sent in his resignation on the plea of in¬ 
disposition, but His Majesty the Emperor would 
not allow him to resign, and gave him instead 
leave of absence for the benefit of his health, 
appointing Count Oki, President of the Privy 
Council, to act as temporary Ministerof State for 
Justice. Count Yamada was strongly in favour 
of the immediate enforcement of the new Code, 
and had resolved to resign office if his view was 
not adopted, but the conduct of the Cabinet in 
dealing with the matter of postponement served 
to quicken his resolution. The Cabinet Mini¬ 
sters, it seems, had signed their names for ap¬ 


proval of the Bill of postponement before it was 
brought to Count Yamada to sign, or he would 
have at once sent in his resignation, and on 
finding it not accepted might have sacrilied his 
inclination for the sake of the general interest 
of the Government and continued to control 
Judicial affairs in accordance with public-opinion. 
Having at length resolved to resign, he would 
not sign the document to be submitted to His 
Majesty recommending approval of postpone¬ 
ment, on the ground that as he had piesented 
to the Emperor his written views pointing out 
the necessity of enforcement of the Commercial 
Code, and had also personally answered His 
Majesty's gracious questions on the subject, he 
could not now sign a document asking for His 
Majesty's approval of postponement. This ac¬ 
tion of the Count's caused the delay in the issue 
of the Imperial approval of the Bill for post¬ 
ponement, and, finally, as he would not listen to 
the aiguments of his colleagues, Count Oki 
was temporarily appointed to act for him, and 
signet! the Bill as Minister of State for Justice. 
Under such circumstances, although his resig¬ 
nation has not been accepted, Count Yamada 
most probably will not consent to resume his 
post. 

* * 

The Tokyo Shimpo says:—The resignation 
of Count Yamada simply urges his inability to 
attend to his official duties through illness. He 
is said to be really ill. but at the same time 
there can be no doubt as to his resolution hav¬ 
ing been formed 011 account of the postpone¬ 
ment of enforcement of the Commercial Code, 
The Government decided for postponement, 
showing the importance attached to the resolu¬ 
tions of the Diet. If there had been involved 
any question of altering the policy hitherto 
pursued by the Government, all the Cabinet 
Ministers, beginning with the Minister Pre¬ 
sident, should have resigned, and in such an 
event the duty of the Government would first 
be to dissolve the Diet. But in the present 
case there could no objection whatsoever to 
acquiescing in the resolution of the Diet, and 
it is really out of the question that the Minister 
of State for Justice alone should resign. If he 
cannot attend to his official business during the 
busy period of the session of the Diet, any of 
the other Ministers of State may temporarily 
take his place until he regains health. Count 
Yamagata is said to have remarked that lie him¬ 
self would act in the Count’s stead for any 
number of days during ihe illness of the latter, 
and that Count Yamada need not feel so much 
concerned on account of a resolution formed 
by the Diet. It is stated that His Majesty the 
Emperor will not accept the resignation under 
any circumstances. 

• 

* * 

The Yomiuri Shimbun says :—The date of 
operation of the Commercial Code framed by 
Count Yamada, Minister of State for Justice, 
after many years of patient and laborious 
work, was, without much opposition, postponed 
at the very commencement of the first session of 
the Diet, and in consequence the Minister of 
State for Justice has decided to present his re¬ 
signation. While we regret that the Minister 
has given to this unfortunate incident an im¬ 
portant place in the first page of the annals of 
our national assembly, at the same time we 
must congratulate him on the respect in which 
he evidently holds the responsibility of a Mini¬ 
ster of a Constitutional Slate and on the pre¬ 
cedent which he has formed to guide the 
movements of Ministers in future. He has 
sent in his resignation twice, and his resolu¬ 
tion seems unchangeable, so that it may be 
the Emperor will find it necessary in the 
end to grant his request. For ourselves, 
we are chiefly anxious that Count Yamada 
should comport himself as becomes a Mini¬ 
ster of a Constitutional State, and we should 
not attempt to retain him at his post. We 
regret to say, however, that we think his resigna¬ 
tion was premature. There is at present before 
the Diet a bill amending the Law for the oigani- 
zation of the Law Courts, which is not less im¬ 
portant than the Commercial Code, and should 
this bill pass, the system of Gogi-saiban (Colle¬ 


giate Courts) on which the Minister is known 
to have set his heart, will share the same fate as 
the Commercial Code. In resigning before the 
fate of this bill is known, we think the Minister 
has acted rashly considering his grave respon¬ 
sibility in connection with it. We admire 
Count Yamada’s integiily, but we cannot say 
that his courage has been conspicuous in his 
present conduct. 


THE SITUATION IN JAPAN. 

This is what the American has to say about 
affairs in Japan :—“The situation in Japan has 
not become more quiet since the elections to 
Parliament. The reconstruction of political 
parties has been going on with reference to the 
control of a majority. Many Liberal groups 
have at last agreed to form a Constitutional 
Liberal party, in opposition both to the radical 
advocates of change and the ossified Conserva¬ 
tives. A large number of members-elect have 
given their adherence to this programme; but 
it has also excited the bitterest opposition 
apparently among the Radicals, and two of its 
leaders have had a narrow escape from assas¬ 
sination. The Ministry has been reopening 
the negotiations for Treaty revision, with especial 
reference to the abolition of the extra-territorial 
jurisdiction exercised by foreign consuls over 
cases in which one or both parties is a foreign 
resident. The plan formerly suggested has not 
proved acceptable to the people, so another has 
been devised with a view to ob'iating popular 
objections. But this has in turn roused the 
opposition of the British residents at Yokohama 
and other ports, who especially object to their 
being subjected to the new Japanese Code, 
which is modeled after that of France, and con¬ 
tains no such provision as the writ of Habeas 
Corpus or trial by jury. They fear the English 
Government is inclined to assent to the new 
proposal, which is to subject all residents out¬ 
side the limits specified by the old Treaties to 
Japanese jurisdiction at once, and all within 
the limits after five years, and this without the 
safeguard of placing foreign judges on the 
Japanese bench,— the provision which aroused so 
much wrath among the common people. They 
transmitted their objections to the British 
Foreign Office in a seiies of resolutions, which 
have called out a fire of sharp criticism from the 
Japanese press. Certainly, an Englishman who 
must have the benefits of the English methods of 
judicial procedure, and cannot put up in Japan 
with what he would have to accept in France or 
Germany, and much more than he could look 
for in Russia, should keep out of any country 
but his own and its dependencies. He has no 
business to demand that the autonomy of a 
friendly Power shall be sacrificed to his pre¬ 
ference for the methods of Newgate and 
Westminster. But it is hardly to be expected 
that a Jingo government in London will see this.’' 


SULPHUR MINING IN HOKKAIDO. 

Thk port of Kushiro on the north-east coast of 
Hokkaido has, in virtue of a bill recently passed 
by the Houses of the Diet, been added to the 
list of special ports of exportation. The princi¬ 
pal product to be exported from Kushiro is 
sulphur, though coal and probably some marine 
products may also find shipment thence. Ac¬ 
cording to an article in a recent number of the 
Koku-Hon, the sulphur deposits in the island of 
Hokkaido are of two kinds, namely, those found 
on the surface of volcanic mountains, and those 
found in layers in beds of volcanic ashes. Only 
one deposit, that at Esau, not far from Hako¬ 
date, belongs to the latter class, the rest being 
all of the former description. The Koku-Hon 
mentions a dozen deposits, two in the Pro¬ 
vince of Kushiro, two in Toshima, one in 
Shiribeshi, one in Kitani, four in the islands of 
Chishima, one in Etorofu, and one in Ishikari. 
The best known of these deposits is that at 
Atosanobori in the province of Kushiro. The 
quantity of the mineral produced in 1884 was 
2,006.945 kivan (1 kivan = 8-^ lbs. avord.), in 
1885, 3,074-062 kivan; in 1886, 3,418,002 
kivan ; in 1887, 8.600.280 kivan ; and in 1888, 
13,306,559 kivan. The value of sulphur ex- 
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ported to foreign countries during 1889 from 
the port of Hakodate, amounted to about 
220,000 yen. There being a near prospect of 
seeing Sapporo and Nemuro (some 50 miles to 
the north of Kushiro) connected by a waggon 
road running through nearly the centre of the 
island, it may he expected that, with the further 
construction of some short roads and the im¬ 
provement of a few river courses, several rich 
deposits hitherto unapproachable from the coast 
will be successfully opened up. 

THE SOSHI. 

A party of soshi distinguished themselves on 
the 7th instant in a manner which will lead, we 
trust, to severe measures of repression. The 
members of the Yayoi Club, who belong almost 
entirely to the Rikken Jiyu-to party, assembled 
on that day at the Yayoisha in Shiba Park, and 
opened a meeting to discuss tire report of the 
Budget Committee in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. Mr. Matsuda Masahisa was in the chair, 
and 74 members were present. Just as the 
debate opened at about-half past twelve in the 
afternoon, some twenty soshi entered the pre¬ 
cincts of the club without notice of any kind. 
Twelve or thirteen of them immediately passed 
to the meeting room up-stairs, and breaking in, 
began to cry out that certain members of the 
Jiyu-to had received bribes from the Kaishin¬ 
to. This is a novel form of accusation. Hi¬ 
therto it had been rumoured that the supposed 
bribes came from the Government and the 
Japan Mail Steamship Company, but the idea 
of the soshi was that the Kaishin-to folk had 
been tampering with the integrity of the Radicals, 
and acting upon this conviction, they burst like 
a thunder-chap into the Yayoi assembly. Sealed 
on the right of the President was Mr. Uyeki 
Yemen, a gentleman who has already become 
conspicuous in the House of Representatives 
for the very un-Japanese warmth of his lan¬ 
guage and vigour of his gestures. Against 
Mr. Uyeki the invading soshi seem to have 
been particularly irate. They called to him 
to come over to them, but Mr. Uyeki'not 
seeing the force of delivering himself over 
to a dozen hot-headed youths armed with 
bludgeons, shouted out that he should do no¬ 
thing of the kind. Thereupon six or seven of 
the soshi sprang forward and began to rain 
blows upon him with their sticks. In a moment 
the whole room was in an uproar. The mem¬ 
bers, having no weapon but the chairs on which 
they sat, seized these and charged the soshi, 
who finding themselves so powerfully assailed, 
turned their attention to flight. Strange to say 
they succeeded in getting away, with two ex¬ 
ceptions, Okada Chiusuke and Yamada 
Kaneo. who were seized by the jtnrikisha 
coolies of the members and handed over to 
the police. It was found that Mr. Uyeki had 
lost much blood and received a nasty beating, 
and that another member, Mr. Yasuda Yuitsu, 
had also been roughly handled, but no serious 
injury was done to anyone. It is somewhat 
difficult to understand how any of the soshi were 
allowed to make their escape. The seventy 
members of the Yayoi Club should certainly 
have been able to arrest every one of the dozen 
youths who intruded into the upper storey of the 
building, whereas, had it not been for the jinri- 
kisha- men below, no arrests would have been 
effected at all. The two men seized are said to 
be natives of Ishikawa Prefecture, and to be 
connected with the Yeishinsha , which, we be¬ 
lieve, is a branch of the Kokumin-Jiyu-to. But 
the truth is that no one seems competent to 
identify any particular soshi, or to determine 
their political connections. Ever since the 
Rikken-Jiyu-to began to hold meetings at the 
Yayoi Club, the precincts of that place have 
been infested by youths generally supposed 
to be soshi, and supposed also to be in the 
pay of members of the Rikken Jiyu-to. 
What is quite certain is that these soshi 
are maintained by politicians, who perhaps 
employed them originally without any de¬ 
finite purpose, and who now find themselves 
unable to shake them off. The law, of course, 
will not be able to inflict on Messrs. Okada and 
Yamada any punishment more severe than that 


attaching to a common assault, but possibly the 
members of the Diet who voted witli such ala¬ 
crity for the abolition of the Peace Preservation 
Regulations may be beginning to think by this 
lime that special legislation is not such a bad 
thing under certain circumstances. 

* 

* * 

After the soshi had taken their departure, the 
meeting althe Yayoisharesumed itsdeliberations, 
and finally decided that the Budget must be re¬ 
duced to the extent of 8,600,000 yen. Of the 
seventy-four members present, 42 voted for this 
reduction and 32 against it. It may be assumed 
that the Kaishin-to members of the Diet will 
also vote solid for the reduction, but if out of 
74 Rikken Jiyu-to representatives, a majority 
of only ten approved the measure, there is ap¬ 
parently a prospect of a pretty close division in 
the Lower House. 


THE LATE MR. NEESHIMA. 

Among the Japanese who had the courage to 
make their way abroad in search of knowledge 
in the days when to leave the country involved 
a penalty of death, one of the most earnest and 
enthusiastic was Mr. Nishima—or Neeshima as 
his name afterwards came to be spelled for 
phonetic purposes. A strange influence was at 
work among Japanese in those early days. We 
are accustomed to speak of the Restoration as the 
climax of a political movement inspired partly 
by the ambition of feudal clans hostile to the 
Tokugawa, and partly by a wide-spread convic¬ 
tion that unless the Government were centralized 
and the disintegrated forces of the country unit¬ 
ed, Japan could not maintain her independence. 
But it is certain that without considering the 
question at all from a political standpoint, many 
a Japanese felt himself impelled by an influence 
which he did not think of analysing, to study 
foreign sciences and even foreign creeds, and to 
labour for the introduction of foreign systems 
into Japan. The time had come in fact for na¬ 
tional awakening. The impulse was in the air 
and men unconsciously obeyed it. Mr. Nishima, 
at sixteen years of age, came across an atlas of 
the United States, with some account of Ameri¬ 
can institutions written in Chinese. This was 
the turning point of his career. He set himself 
at once to study a foreign language. English 
would have been his choice, but like many an¬ 
other of his contemporaries he was obliged to 
begin with Dutch, and his secret attempts to 
gain instruction in that language cost him all 
sorts of ill-usage and suffering. At 21 he ma¬ 
naged to get to Hakodate, where he was taken 
up by Father Nicolai, in whose house he re¬ 
mained for some time. But nothing short of a 
trip to America or Europe would satisfy Ni¬ 
shima. The story of his departure from Japan 
is characteristic of the time. Smuggled on 
board a Shanghai schooner in the disguise of a 
woman, he lay hid there under a pile of clothes 
in the captain’s cabin while Japanese officials 
searched the ship. His voyage to Shanghai 
and thence to America involved nothing worse 
than working in a menial position, but he seems 
to have felt this very keenly despite the kindness 
of the captain, who helped him to study English. 
From the day of his arrival in America, however, 
he met with nothing but the most generous 
treatment. The book from which we extract 
these details—“ A sketch of the Life of the 
Rev. J. H. Neeshima, LL.D., by the Rev. J. D. 
Davis, D D.—makes only the briefest possible 
allusion to the philanthropy experienced by the 
young Japanese exile in the United States, but 
the facts stand out none the less prominently. 
Mr. Alpheus Hardy, the owner of the ship that 
carried Nishima to America, no sooner heard 
the youth’s story than he charged himself with 
the duty of maintaining and educating him, 
and thenceforth, during a period of more 
than twenty-five years, this noble benevolence 
continued to be exercised, the funds ori¬ 
ginally given for Nishima’s support being 
subsequently devoted to the cause which he 
had at heart. Nishima was undoubtedly des¬ 
tined to be a Christian propagandist. It 
may be that a brighter light was shed on the 
Occidental faith by the noble generosity which 
he himself experienced at Christian hands. But 


even before he reached America his diaries 
show that the whole current of his being had set 
in one direction. Fortune favoured him. When 
the Iwakura mission passed through the United 
States in 1871-72, Nishima had already been 
seven years in the States, and the heads of the 
mission found him so useful that they gave him 
not only a written pardon for the capital crime 
of going abroad without permission, but also a 
document according to him the privilege of 
teaching Christianity when he should return to 
Japan. Not for three years longer, however, did 
he think his education sufficiently advanced to' 
leave the States, and the last scene of his resid¬ 
ence there was not the least remarkable incident 
in his career. He had determined that by some 
means or other a Christian college must be 
founded in Japan, and being invited to say some 
parting words before leaving the States at the 
annua) meeting of the American Board, he took 
the opportunity of announcing his project and 
appealing for help. He seems to have spoken 
with extraordinary feeling, and at the end of his 
address Governor Page of Vermont stood up 
and said “ Put me down for a thousand dollars.” 
Several others followed with five hundred each, 
or smaller sums, and thus five thousand dollars 
were subscribed which formed the nucleus of 
the large sums subsequently expended to build 
and equip the Doshisha in Kyoto, one of the 
chief Christian educational establishments in 
Japan. Mr. Nishima was, in fact, the father of 
the Doshisha. The relations he had established 
with the members of the Iwakura Mission, after¬ 
wards the leading statesmen of Japan, proved 
of immense benefit in furthering the cause of 
religious liberty in Japan, and enabled him to 
accomplish more for the interests of Christian 
propagandism than has ever been achieved by 
any other Japanese. It is interesting to learn 
from these records that the Doshisha was not 
founded entirely by American money. In 1888 
Mr. Nishima had the good fortune to enlist 
Count Inouye's sympathies. Invited to that 
statesman’s house, he met a number of the 
leading officials and merchants of the capital, 
and the result was that a sum of 31,000 yen was 
at once subscribed, Counts Inouye and Okuma 
giving a thousand yen each, Viscount Aoki five 
hundred, and Messrs. R. Hara, K. Iwasaki, K. 
Okura, A. Tanaka, Y. Shibusawa, Y. Iwasaki, 
H. Hiranuma, and.K. Masuda contributing the 
remaining 28,500 yen. This signal success 
must have greatly brightened the closing 
months of Mr. Nishima’s life. Already in¬ 
cessant work and wearing anxiety had preyed 
upon a constitution not naturally strong, and 
as the Doshisha advanced with rapid strides 
to be a col.ege of which any country might be 
proud, its indefatigable projector was sinking 
quietly into his grave. On January 23rd, 1890, 
he died at Koiso in his 47th year. The reverence 
and love felt for him by all those with whom 
he had been brought into contact were touch¬ 
ingly showed in the scenes that marked his in¬ 
terment nlKyoto; scenes set down with simplicity 
that adds to their force in Dr. Davis' narrative. 
It seems to us, reading the story of this remark¬ 
able man’s life, that his memory is destined to 
occupy a permanently prominent place in the 
history of Japanese Chiistianity. He possessed 
in an eminent degree the qualities of a great re¬ 
former, unbounded hopefulness and the widest 
charity. Every moment of his life was devoted 
to the cause he had espoused, and the strong 
earnestness that carried him through many early 
difficulties was reflected in the work of the many 
brave helpers who shared his faith and aided 
his projects. We cannot discover from reading 
his life how far his influence is responsible for 
the wise spirit so conspicuous in the policy of the 
American Board Mission ; the policy which in¬ 
dicates that foreign missionaries must more and 
more content themselves with the position of 
advisers in this country. It is easy to gather 
that such was Mr. Nishima’s view, but we are 
disposed to think that the leading members of 
the American Board needed no suggestion from 
without on such a subject. Still the record of 
Mr. Nishima’s life will undoubtedly help mate¬ 
rially to confirm that view. For we rise from 
its perusal with the conviction that whatever 
funds, whatever trained knowledge foreign pro- 
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pagandists may supply, the minute knowledge 
of Japanese social life and religious needs pos¬ 
sessed by native Christians, and in many cases 
their large personal sacrifices, constitute a contri¬ 
bution on the whole as important as, often indeed 
far more important than, the contributions fur¬ 
nished from abroad. Japan will be converted 
by Japanese, and men like Mr. Nishima will be 
the chief factors in her religious regeneration. 


LAW 84 AND THK CONSTITUTION. 

The nature of the discussion which the Diet 
will soon he required to engage in with refer¬ 
ence to Law 84 is clearly set forth by the Choya 
Shimbun. Law 84 provides that breaches of 
Ordinances may be punished with a fine of not 
more than zooyen or imprisonment for not more 
than one year. The party that seek to have this 
law repealed base their argument on Article 23 
of the Constitution, where it is laid down that 
“ no Japanese subject shall be arrested, detain¬ 
ed, tried or punished, unless according to law.” 
They interpret this to mean that no punishment 
except it be in accord with the express provi¬ 
sions of the law, can be imposed upon a Japa¬ 
nese subject, and that, therefore, a punishment 
prescribed by an Ordinance is unconstitutional. 
The other side claim that Law 84 is a logical 
and necessary sequel of the 9th Article of the 
Constitution, which says:—“The Emperor is¬ 
sues or causes to be issued, the Ordinances 
necessary for the carrying out of the laws, or 
for the maintenance of the public peace and 
order, and for the promotion of the welfare of 
the subjects. But no Ordinance shall in any 
way alter any of the existing laws.” It is absurd, 
say these folks, to contend that while the Em¬ 
peror, by virtue of the Imperial prerogative, is 
competent to issue ordinances for maintaining 
public peace and good order, he is not com¬ 
petent to embody punitive provisions in such 
Ordinances. This branch of the administrative 
power would be reduced to a mere farce were 
it contended that the Ordinances referred to in 
the 9th Article of the Constitution cannot be 
enforced by any of the usual processes, but 
must be promulgated merely in the form of 
requests which people may respect or neglect 
according to their own convenience. So far as 
binding effect is concerned, they go on to say, 
there is not the slightest difference between a 
law and an Ordinance, except that whereas the 
former can make alterations in the latter, the 
converse is distinctly unconstitutional. Two 
classes of Ordinances, as fully explained in 
Count Ito’s Commentary, are contemplated by 
the 9th Article of the Constitution, namely, ad¬ 
ministrative Ordinances issued for the purpose 
of carrying out laws, and emergency Ordinances 
issued to take the place of law in times of ex¬ 
igency. There cannot be the slightest doubt, 
they urge, that with the power to issue the latter 
Ordinances is associated the power to give them 
effect by inflicting penalties for their violation. 
Such are the two contentions. We confess that 
we agree with the latter. 


THK BUDGET AND THE CABINKT. 

The Kokumin-no-'J'omo, in its New Year's 
number, advises the Cabinet to adopt the plan 
of reduction reported to have been decided upon 
by the Committee on the Budget. The Diet is, 
in the opinion of our contemporary, about to 
furnish the Ministry with a unique opportunity 
for accomplishing a task which has long been 
engaging the constant, though until now unsuc¬ 
cessful, efforts of the Government of the present 
era. Viewing the matter from this standpoint, 
the Diet is to be regarded only as an instrument 
to be used by the Cabinet. The Government 
has thus far been unable to attain its object of 
retrenching public expenses, not only because 
it has not had strength enough for the purpose, 
but also because the force of circumstances has 
opposed the carrying out of any decisive measure 
in the desired sense. By way of illustration, 
the Tokyo periodical reviews the history of the 
efforts thus far made by the Government to re¬ 
duce the expenses of the State. In the years 
1882, 1883, and 1884, the same estimates were 
carried out, but there was a great deficit in 


every one of these years. At the end of 1885, 
Count Ito introduced thorough reforms in all 
the branches of the administration, and laid 
special stress on the impoilance of curtailing 
superfluous expenses. But even he was unable 
10 realize his wish, and the year 1886 witnessed 
a deficit of more than 8 million yeti. When 
Count Okuma re-entered the Cabinet, he was 
appointed Chairman of a Committee to consider 
some method of economizing public expendi¬ 
ture. But, nothing ever came of the labours of 
this Committee, as its Chairman left the Ministry 
upon the failure of Ins programme of Treaty Re¬ 
vision. Thus the Government, (hough always 
trying to cut down expenses, was every time 
prevented from doing so by some untoward 
circumstances. But the Yamagata Cabinet has 
now obtained a lever in the form of the Diet to 
lift a stone that caused all preceding Cabinets 
to stumble. Count Yamagata, in the opinion of 
the Kokumin-no-Tomo , is placed in a very for¬ 
tunate position to accomplish what neither Count 
Ito nor Count Okuma was capable of accomp¬ 
lishing. At present all the Ministers vie with 
one another to obtain each for his own Depart¬ 
ment as large a share of the public allotments 
as possible ; and when at the end of a fiscal year 
there remains a surplus in any item of expendi¬ 
ture, they always contrive to find some means of 
using up the surplus, for they fear—we are still 
quoting our contemporary—that, if they make 
any refund to the Treasury, they may be called 
upon to submit to a corresponding reduction in 
next year’s estimates. Evils like this can only 
be corrected by adopting the plan of reduction 
which the Diet, or rather the Budget Committee, 
has determined upon in response to the uni¬ 
versal demands of thefpeople. In conclusion, 
Count Yamagata is recommended to be frank 
and straightforward with the people’s Represen¬ 
tatives, for the latter, if they are treated with 
confidence, will prove loyal and trusty friends 
to him. 


THE BUDGET AND DISSOLUTION. 

It has been asserted, and the rumour obtains 
pretty general credence, that the real object of 
the Kaishin-to members of the Budget Com¬ 
mittee in insisting upon drastic reductions in 
the estimates, is to bring about a dissolution of 
Parliament. The Mainichi Shimbun, however, 
which is one of the principal Kaishin-to organs, 
strongly repudiates this idea, and points out 
that the reform suggested has two precedents 
in the Meiji era. The first was in 1869, when 
the salaries of heads of Departments—then 
called Taiyu —were cut down from 600 riyo 
monthly to 300 riyo , and all inferior officials were 
subjected to a corresponding reduction of fiftyper 
cent. The second occasion was in 1878, when 
the salaries of Ministers—then called Satigi — 
were reduced from 500 yen monthly to 400^;;, 
and the pay of all officials from sonin grade up¬ 
wards being at the same time diminished by 20 
per cent, the Government was able to reduce the 
land tax from 3 per cent, to 2-*- per cent, of the 
value of the land. These sweeping reforms were 
made by the Government of its own accord, and 
to assert now that a similar reform aims at the 
dissolution of the Diet and is beyond all reason, 
simply betrays ignorance of modern history. 
Such is the Jlfainichi Shimbun’s view. The 
degree of conviction carried by it will vary 
considerably, we imagine. 


INFLUENZA. 

Influenza is making terrible ravages in Tokyo. 
Thousands of people are down, and once the 
disease finds its way into a house there seems 
to be absolutely no chance of escape for any of 
the inmates. As yet we have not heard of any 
fatal cases in the capital. It would appear, in¬ 
deed, that only persons with weak lungs have 
anything serious to apprehend. The sickness 
makes itself felt at the outset in the form of 
severe headache and feverishness. The fever 
generally runs its course in about 48 hours, 
hut it is apt to recur, and under any circum¬ 
stances the weakness and prostration produced 
are quite out of proportion to the seeming vio¬ 
lence of the attack. The total inadequacy of 
Tokyo’s hospital accommodation and supply 


of nurses is brought into strong relief on an 
occasion of this kind. In some houses every 
member of the family and all the servants are 
struck down, yet it is impossible for love or 
money to procure a trained nurse. The de¬ 
ficiency excites much comment now that its 
piactical inconvenience is so severely felt, but 
like the cholera and the water supply, the pass¬ 
ing of the emergency will doubtless see people 
drill back into their usual mood of indolent 
apathy. 

* 

* * 

The severity of the epidemic of influenza now 
prevailing in Japan may be gathered from sta¬ 
tistics published in the vernacular press. We 
read that out of 130,000 inhabitants of Kobe, 
25,000 have been attacked by the disease, and 
that Yokohama has suffered still more. In the 
latter place, the number of cases officially re¬ 
ported from the commencement of the epidemic 
to the 3rd instant was over fifty thousand, and 
it is supposed that the number of unreported 
cases throughout the Prefecture must be nearly 
twice as great. In Tokyo also the disease is 
raging with great virulence. The official classes 
are chiefly attacked, seven or eight having been 
struck down in the Sanitary Bureau alone, of all 
places. In fact the influenza behaves, in one 
respect, exactly unlike the cholera, for while 
the latter chooses its victims among poor people, 
die former principally invades the well-to-do 
classes. 


NEWSPAPERS IN JAPAN. 

In the vernacular press we find a statement 
of the number of daily newspapers publish¬ 
er! in the various Cities and Prefectuies of 
Japan at the beginning of this new year. The 
following is the list :—Tokyo, 25 ; Osaka, 5 ; 
Hyogo, 6; Niigata, 5 ; Chiba, 1 ; Gumma, 1 ; 
Nara, 1 ; Kyot', 4 ; Kanagawa, 1 ; Nagasaki, 2 ; 
Saitama, 1; Ibaraki, 1; Tochigi, 1; Miye, 2; 
Aichi, 4 ; Shizuoka, 3 ; Yamanasbi, 4 ; Shiga, 1 ; 
Gifu, 4 ; Nagano, 2 ; Miyagi, 2 ; Fukushima, 1 ; 
Iwate, I ; Awomori, 2 ; Yamagata, 2 ; Akita, 3 ; 
Kukui, 2 ; Ishikawa, 2 ; Toyama, 3 ; Tottori, 3 ; 
Shimane, 2 ; Okayama. 3 ; Hiroshima, 3 ; Yama- 
guchi, 1; Wakayama, 1 ; Tokushima, 3; Kagawa, 
2 ; Yehime, 2 ; Kochi, 2 ; Fukuoka, 3 ; Oita, 3 ; 
Saga, 2; Kumamoto, 4; Miyazaki, 2 ; Kagoshima, 
1 ; Okinawa, 1 ; Hokkaido, 5 ; total, 138. 

DR. MARTIN IN AMERICA. 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin, president of the Imperial 
College, Peking, now in New York, spoke on De¬ 
cember 9th, on the Mental Life of the Chinese, 
and refuted the idea that they were merely imi¬ 
tators. He considers that the nation has fur¬ 
nished the world with the most original thinkers, 
Confucius beiiiK only second to Christ as a 
moralist. Dr. Martin remarked that the Japa¬ 
nese were more quick to apprehend, but the 
Chinese were more capacious and retentive. 
He noted the advance in educational matters, 
in commercial and political thought, and gave 
a hopeful view of the coming century in that 
empire. 

NOTICE TO MARINERS. 

Tint following corrected issue of the Notice to 
Mariners, No. 241, in reference to the Anping 
Light, in the Takow District of the China Sea, 
has been issued from the Coast Inspector's 
Office of the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs :—Notice is hereby given that the Fort 
Zelandia Light, No. 18 in the published List of 
Chinese Lighthouses for 1890, was discontinued 
on the 3rd November, 1890; and on the same 
date a new Sixth Order, Fixed, Dioptric, white 
Light, to be known as the Anping Light, was 
exhibited upon an iron lattice mast, painted 
white, which stands at a distance of about 340 
yards to the N. 56° 15' W. from the tree on top 
of the mound in Fort Zelandia. The Light 
illuminates the arc of the horizon from S. 38!° 
W. round by west and north to N. 51^° W. The 
bearings are magnetic and from seaward. The 
Light is elevated 32^ feet above the level of the 
sea, and in clear weather it should be visible at 
a distance of 10 nautical miles. Approximate 
position :—Latitude, 23 0 o' 40" N.; Longitude, 
120 0 9' 45" E. Anchorage.—During the north- 
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east monsoon vessels may anchor anywhere in 
from to 6 fathoms, with the Light bearing 
between N. 5 0 E. and N. 60 E. During the 
south-west monsoon the best anchorage will be 
found in from 6 to 7 fathoms, with the Light 
bearing about N.E. $ N. 


PARNELL. 

Thk telegrams by the last American mail indi¬ 
cate that Parnell has simply played havoc with 
the Irish Nationalists. Had he set himself to 
show that having made the party, he could also 
unmake it, his success could not have been 
more signal. Hitherto the great source of his 
power was a truly wonderful capacity for re¬ 
straining both himself and his followers. The 
wild Irish, by whom the shaking of a fist or of 
a shillelah used always to be gladly greeted as 
a summons to battle, became under Parnell’s 
leadership orderly, well organized, and patient 
folks, and the world naturally estimated the in¬ 
tensity of their purpose by the strength of this 
strange mood. Parnell himself was the very 
type of the man who waits, the vir tenax pro¬ 
positi whom not the thunders of Olympus nor 
the collapse of firmaments could disturb. Any¬ 
thing less Irish—according to the generally ac¬ 
cepted estimate of Irish character—than his 
manners and methods could not well have been 
conceived. But now all is changed. The 
Celtic si rain so long held in check has broken 
loose, and Parnell is careering through Ire¬ 
land, bandying bravados with his opponents, 
shiieking maledictions against his quondam 
friends, and converting the Nationalist camp 
into a veritable Donnybrook Fair. People 
now begin to comprehend something about 
those springs of latent energy which impelled 
the cold, impassive parliamentary leader 
to descend fire-escapes and swarm down 
water-spouts for the sake of a pretty petticoat. 
Never was there such a kaleidoscopic meta¬ 
morphosis. Davitt running atnock through 
freize-coated crowds; Parnell vainly trying to 
clear the lime out of his eyes with a flask of 
castor-oil and a lead-pencil, or invading the of¬ 
fice of the United Ireland with bludgeons and 
a band of roughs; O’Brien and Dillon hurling 
anathemas across the water, and the wily John 
Pope Hennesey riding into Parliament on the 
first wave of mad meeting—these are some of 
the episodes of the ruin and riot that have 
overtaken the cause of Nationalism. Glad¬ 
stone in his eighty-first year experiences a 
feeling utterly novel to him, hopelessness. 
He hears the Liberal party asking him with 
one voice, “ Is this the man that you gave 
us to rule over us,” and he feels that the 
fates have indeed dealt hardly with him in 
his old age. Englishmen will not follow the 
banner of Mrs. O’Shea's petticoat, and it is very 
doubtful whether even Parnell's bands can long 
support such a standard. But in the mean¬ 
while he has throughly succeeded in converting 
Irish Nationalism into a house divided against 
itself. Its strength consisted in unity and or¬ 
ganization, and it has lost both of these qualities 
suddenly and signally. Some Englishmen are 
throwing their caps into the air over this issue, 
and hoping that the “ unholy union ” of Glad- 
stonians and Parnellites may now be severed. 
But in our opinion the occasion is not by any 
means one for rejoicing. The Irish question 
must be settled. The sooner it is settled the 
belter for British interests. Everything that 
tends to defer settlement is distinctly opposed 
to British interests. As for the union between 
Gladstone and Parnell, that, in our opinion, was 
the best thing that ever happened, for it imme¬ 
diately converted Parnellism from a revolution¬ 
ary propaganda into a lawful problem of 
domestic politics. If Irish Nationalism is again 
to be thrust outside the pale of respectability 
and again to be consigned to the support of the 
Fenian and the Moonlighter, Mrs. O'Shea will 
deserve to be periodically burned in effigy. 


COUNT OKUMA AND THE BUDGET. 

The Mainichi Shimbttn may be trusted to 
know Count Okuma’s opinions, and moreover, 
the views which it ascribes to him in connection 


with the Budget are just what we should expect 
to hear from a statesman of his astuteness and 
perspicacity. He is represented as having said 
that while lie is entirely at one with the principle 
of reducing administrative expenditure, and 
while he recognises reduction to be one of the 
first duties of Government to-day, he cannot 
forget that the estimates have a wide and potent 
bearing upon many national affairs of vast im¬ 
portance. With care and deliberation economies 
to the extent of five or even six million yen may 
be effected, but unless the greatest judgment be 
exercised, the results of the attempt may be more 
harmful than beneficial. Turning to the Army 
and Navy, Count Okuma pointed out that to 
bring these services to their present condition 
has been the work of years, and that any sud¬ 
den reduction of their resources might involve 
a national loss out of all proportion with the 
actual economy effected. So too of educational 
institutions, which requite a long time to bear 
useful fruit. The slightest rashness in meddl¬ 
ing with these might fatally hamper the pro¬ 
gress of the country towards its educational goal. 
On the whole the impression left by the Count’s 
remarks'is that he favours economy in affairs 
connected with the civil service, but that, under 
any circumstances, he would proceed gradually 
and slowly. 

AN OLD MAN. 

Kyoto, says the Kokumin Shimbun , can boast 
a particularly hale old man in the person of 1 
Hayashi Mosuke of Takebayashi-machi in the 
Shimo-kyo district. Hayashi is 112 years old. 
Every day he drinks 3 pints (1 sho) of sakd, 
eats six or seven bowls of rice, and with the aid 
of his grandson drags a cart containing from 
two to three hundred kwan (i,650lbs. to 2,475 
lbs.) of earth. 

A PERJrORMANC* OP “ NO.” 

We are requested to state that a performance 
of No Kyogen, on an exceptionally elaborate 
scale, will be given in the Nogakudo, Shiba 
Park, on the nth instant, commencing at 7 
a m. and lasting throughout the day. 


The Official Gazette, in an “extra” published on 
Wednesday evening, announces six days Court 
mourning, commencing from the 7th and end¬ 
ing on the 12th instant, inclusive, for the Chi¬ 
nese Prince, news of whose death was received 
in Tokyo on Monday night. 

The following has been fixed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as the rate of exchange for the 
United States gold dollar for the current year: 
Gold .99; Silver yen .831 ; Mexican dollar 
• 837 - 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 


The news columns of the native papers have 
been during the present week full of rumours 
and speculations as to probable changes in 
the Cabinet. We will allude to some of the 
principal of these reports. Some people seem 
to believe that Counts Ito and Okuma have 
become reconciled, and that the former will 
become Minister President and the latter Mini¬ 
ster of Foreign Affairs. Another report is 
that Viscount Aoki, Mr. Mulsu, Mr. Yoshi-j 
kawa, and others have formed an alliance I 
with the purpose of making a Cabinet with 
Count Goto as Premier. Yet another rumour 
states that conservative statesmen like Count 
Soeshima, Count Terashima, Viscount Sano, 
Viscount Tani, and so forth will succeed the 
present Ministers. There are also people who 
mention that Count Kuroda will probably be 
Count Yamagata’s successor. The latest rumour 
is that Count Inouye is now impatiently expect¬ 
ed in the capital by Count Yamagata, who, 
according to gossip, is desirous of having the 
whilom Minister of Foreign Affairs mediate 
between his Cabinet and the Diet. 

* * * 

Writing on the reported alliance between 
Count Ito and Count Okuma, the Kokumin 
Shimbun pronounces such an alliance a thing of 


impossibility. These two statesmen, observes 
our contemporary, have something in common 
between them; they are among other things 
equally distinguished from the rest of Japan’s 
piesent statesmen by their capacity as constitu¬ 
tional and constructive statesmen. But they are 
to each other “ what a cat is to a dog,” and nothing 
can be more absurd than to imagine them cap¬ 
able of becoming friends. Who ousted Count 
Okuma in 1881, and who gave the decisive 
blow to his treaty programme in 1889? Count 
Ito, indeed, is frank and may be ready to become 
reconciled to his old foe, but it is not in the 
nature of Count Okuma to accept any approach 
on the part of the President of the Upper 
House. Moreover, Count Ito is now very in¬ 
fluential in the Houses of Peers, and, as he has 
thus splendid hope in the near future, he will 
not be at all over solicitous to court the friend¬ 
ship of his rival. The Kokumin Shimbun thus 
thinks that nothing is more unlikely than a re¬ 
conciliation between the two great statesmen. 

* 

• • 

The Hochi Shimbun has published an ex¬ 
tremely interesting series of jottings on the 
political situation, and describes in a lucid style, 
the positions of the various political parties and 
of the members of the present Ministry. We 
will allude to this in a separate note. 

* 

* * 

The Budget and the various questions that 
are related thereto, are now monopolizing the 
leading columns of the vernacular press. The 
public is anxiously awaiting the decision of the 
Representatives. The Taisei-kwai members 
of the Lower House held a meeting on the 6th 
instant, and decided to support the “ moderate ’’ 
section of the Committee on the Budget, that is 
those who propose a reduction of about 5 mil¬ 
lion yen. The Yayoi Club—consisting of the 
Rikken Jiyu-to members of the Lower House 
—met on the 7th instant and decided by a 
majority of 42 against 32 to support the “ex¬ 
treme ’’section of the Committee, that is a reduc¬ 
tion of about 9 million yen. It will thus be seen 
that the Rikken Jiyu-to members are not, like 
the Kaishin-io members, unanimous on this 
question, and it is expected that a section of 
that parly will join the Taisei-kwai members to 
vote for a reduction of 5 million yen. Supposing 
that about 50 out of 130 Riken Jiyu-to mem¬ 
bers belong to this category, and that the whole 
of the Kaishin-lo support the radical plan of re¬ 
duction, the forces will be almost equally 
balanced ; the radical plan receiving the sup¬ 
port of 80 Rikken Jiyu-to members and 40 
Kaishin-to members, and the moderate plan 
being voted for by 50 of the Rikken Jiyu-to mem¬ 
bers and about 70 Taisei-kwai members. As to 
those members who do not belong to any party, 
it is generally believed that the majority will sup¬ 
port the moderate plan of reduction. Thus it 
is strongly hoped in the circle of intelligent 
outsiders that the so-called “ extreme ” section 
of the Committee on the Budget will fail to carry 
their proposal. 

* * * 

Such being the case, the Kaishin-to organs, 
especially the Mainichi Shimbun , are very 
anxious to smooth the path for the success of 
the plan supported by its party. In a series of 
two articles, our contemporary tries hard to 
persuade the Ministers of State that it is their 
interest and to their credit to adopt the plan of 
reduction proposed by the Kaishin-to members 
and others; and that, should the Cabinet con¬ 
cur with the Diet on this question, the people’s 
Representatives will heat lily support the present 
Ministers against all the machinations of 
ambitious statesmen. Like the Kokumin-no- 
Tomo, whose utterances on this subject were 
reproduced in a former issue, the Mainichi 
maintains that the decision of the Diet—should 
such decision be actually passed—will furnish 
the Government with a unique opportunity for 
the accomplishment of a work which has hitherto 
baffled the successive efforts of statesmen like 
Counts Ito and Okuma. The Cabinet and the 
people’s Representatives being thus actuated by 
one and the same desire to lighten the burdens 
of the nation, there ought not, as some people 
imagine, says our contemporary, to be any fric- 
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lion on this subject between the Executive and 
the Legislature. 

* * 

The Jiyu Shimbun concludes a long series 
of articles on the question in the following 
strain:—“ The retrenchment of public ex¬ 
penses, the reduction of land tax. the abolition 
of special subsidies, and so forth are approved 
by the public opinion of the whole country. In 
order to effectively represent this public opinion 
and to carry out the wishes of the people, it will 
be the duly of the members of the Diet to brave 
a collision with the present Cabinet or even to 
risk the dissolution of the Diet. For the accom¬ 
plishment of the object in view, no one should 
regret either to work to the utmost of his capacity 
or to spend all he possesses. The only thing 
he ought to care about is the ultimate good of 
the country and the Diet." 

* 

• • 

Another organ of the Constitutional Liberal 
party, the Kikken Jiyu Shimbun, is apprehen¬ 
sive that some members of that party may, in 
spite of the recent resolution of the Fayoi club, 
vote in the House of Representatives for the 
moderate plan of reduction. When a party has 
decided on a definite course of action, its mem¬ 
bers are bound to adhere to the resolution on 
all public occasions, but in the face of the 
conduct of some Constitutional members at the 
time of theelection of the President of the Lower 
House, our contemporary is not at all sure that 
there may not be some at the present juncture 
who will at the last moment discard the resolu¬ 
tion of their party and join with the Taisei-kivai 
members and others for a reduction of only 5 
million yen. Those who contemplate such an 
improper course of action are earnestly re¬ 
quested by our contemporary to manfully declare 
their intention, and sever their connection with 
the party, to which they have no right to belong. 
* 

* • 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun devotes three 
articles to the discussion of the same subject. 
Our contemporary strongly exhorts the mem¬ 
bers of the Lower House to abstain from en¬ 
croaching on the prerogative of the Emperor by 
voting for the proposal of the “extremists'’ who 
contemplate drastic changes in the organization 
of the different branches of the administration. 
Should the “extremists’” proposal receive the 
approval of the Lower House, the Upper House, 
though no doubt desirous of concurring with the 
vote of the Representatives on financial questions, 
will most probably find it difficult to give its 
assent to a resolution which may possibly lead 
to the dissolution of the Diet. A conference— 
we are still quoting the Nichi Nichi —will then 
be held between the two Houses ; but the dif¬ 
ference of opinion being very large, there is 
little hope of the conference ending satisfac¬ 
torily. Under such circumstances it will be im¬ 
possible to bring the Budget into actual existence, 
and the estimates of the preceding year will have 
to be carried out by the Government. If the 
Upper House passed the Budget as amended on 
the basis of the “extremists’” proposal, that 
would be a most deplorable event, for then the 
Cabinet would be compelled either to dissolve 
the Diet or to resign in a body, neither of 
which contingencies would be at all beneficial 
to the country. Should, on the other hand, con¬ 
tinues our contemporary, the “moderates” 
succeed in carrying their proposal through the 
House of Representatives, there are belter 
grounds to hope for the concurrence of the 
Peers. But what will be the attitude of the 
Government ? The Government may not be 
willing to accept the amendments proposed by 
the moderates, for even then the amount to be 
reduced is no less than 5 million yen. But the 
Nichi Nichi earnestly recommenda the Qabinet 
Ministers to comply with the wish of the Re¬ 
presentatives, should the latter vote for the 
reduction of the smaller amount. In conclusion, 
the Nichi Nichi asks the members of the Diet 
carefully to consider the probable consequences 
of the course they take at the present juncture. 

* 

• * 

The Tokyo Shimpo, in a series of three articles, 
advises the members of the Diet not to vote for 


the reduction of expenses which arise out of 
the effect of laws or ordinances, for so long as 
such laws and ordinances continue in force, the 
Government will be obliged, despite the vote ot 
the Diet, to defray the expenses incurred. It 
the Diet is desirous of decreasing the salaiies ol 
officials and of altering the organization of the dit- 
terent branches of the Administration, it ought to 
make a representation to the Government for the 
modification of the ordinances relating to or¬ 
ganization and salaries, before proceeding to 
the discussion of the Budget. But if there be 
not time to do so. the Diet may, continues our 
contemporary, first pass the Budget with such 
amendments as lie within the scope of existing 
laws and ordinances, and then take steps for 
modification of the ordinances. If the Govern¬ 
ment agrees to make the proposed modifications 
the expenses which may become needless as the 
consequences of such modifications will form a 
surplus. Bv adopting either of the above me¬ 
thods, the Diet will be able to effect its purpose 
in a manner at once lawful and politic. Further, 
our contemporary is opposed to reduction of the 
land tax. Such reduction as is at present con¬ 
templated by the members of the Dfet will not 
give any perceptible benefit to individual tax¬ 
payers. Rather than reduce the land tax, there¬ 
fore, our contemporary would like to see any 
sums saved on other items of expense employed 
for the extension of iron roads and for the com¬ 
pletion of the military equipment of the country. 
* 

* * 

The Kokkai is opposed to the radical plan of 
reduction, not because the amount to be re¬ 
duced is large, but because the promoters of 
the plan are actuated by motives far from 
honourable—a desire to gain notoriety, to place 
the Government in an embarrassing situation, 
to please their electors, or to further the interests . 
of their respective parties.) 

• 

* • 

The Nippon recommends the Representatives 
to make up their minds on one thing before 
proceeding to discuss the Budget, that is, they 
should interrogate themselves whether they have 
confidence in the present Cabinet or not. If 
they do not believe in the Cabinet, they ought 
to vote for a heavy reduction; but if on the 
contrary, they have confidence in the Ministry, 
they ought to vote for the Budget without making 
any reduction. 

* 

* # 

It is refreshing to turn from the endless dis¬ 
cussion on the Budget to the discussion of the 
Eastern Question. It is now a well-known fact 
that Count Ito intends to go to China upon the 
prorogation of the Diet. The Kekumin Shim- 
bun's reporter saw him a few days ago at the 
Imperial Hotel, when the Count is said to have 
stated without hesitation that he will go to 
China as the Representative of Japan, if the 
Government should be pleased to give him 
that appointment. The Nippon of the 7th inst. 
observes that it is quite possible for Japan 
either to form an alliance with China by send¬ 
ing an Ambassador to Titntsin, or to gain Russia 
by taking advantage of the reported eastern 
tour of the Crown Prince of the Northern Power. 
Japan may also send a clever diplomatist to 
Soul and control the fate of the peninsular 
Kingdom in concert with Russia and the United 
States. But where, asks our contemporary, is 
the man to carry out such a policy ? Will Count 
Inouye, after the disastrous failure of his 
Eastern policy while he was at the head of the 
Foreign Office, have the courage to try his hand 
once more ? Our contemporary is doubtful. Vis¬ 
count Aoki is well informed, but he has not suffi¬ 
cient influence and power. Count Goto is adven¬ 
turous,but his intellect backs versatility. Count 
Ito is experienced and has tact, but he lacks 
unswerving zeal. Count Okuma is only fit for 
considering about cents and dollars. Thus the 
Nippon sees no statesman capable of handling 
such a large problem for the present at least, 
and consequently warns the Japanese statesmen 
against burning their hands by rashly taking 
up the solution of the Eastern Question. 

* 

* * 

The Kokkivai , in its opening number for the 


present year, enumerates the questions that are 
attracting, or will sooner or later attract, the at¬ 
tention of Eastern statesmen. First the Riukiu 
problem will one day or other be raised by the 
Chinese Government, which has not yet freed 
itself from the delusion that that group of islands 
is a tributary of China. Secondly Russia’s 
policy of aggrandizement in Korea is destined 
to engage the serious attention of the statesmen 
of England, China, and Japan. Thirdly, the 
Mongolian and the Slavonic races are about to 
come into collision on thebordersof Manchuria. 
Fourthly, a similar collision will take place be¬ 
tween the Teutonic and the Latin races in the 
south of the Asiatic continent. Fifthly, yet 
another collision between the Teutonic and the 
Slavonic races will come to pass in Western 
Asia. 

• 

* * 

As to the Riukiu question, our contemporary 
devotes a separate article to it. The Kokkivai 
seems to place some credit on the rumour that 
the coming of Lord Li as China’s Representa¬ 
tive to this country has some connection with 
the question under consideration. As to Japan’s 
right of suzerainty overthese islands, our contem¬ 
porary states that it rests upon unquestionable 
grounds, geological, ethnological, linguistic, and 
historical. It is not necessary to reproduce what 
is said about Japan’s claims of sovereignty over 
the group of islands, for this part of the subject 
lias been dwelt upon by the Japanese papers 
over and over again. There are two things, 
says our contemporary, which Japanese states¬ 
men will do well to remember in negotiating 
with Chinese diplomatists; namely, that the 
hitter are exceptionally astute and sharp, and 
that, in consideration of the larger interests 
of Japan and the East in general, this country 
ought to do whatever it can do honourably to 
sooth any ill feeling that China may entertain 
about the Riukiu question. 

* * * 

The Tokyo Shimpo (Oriental News) is now 
engaged in a long series of articles on the 
situation in the East. Seven articles have 
already been published, but our contemporary 
has hardly finished the introductory part of the 
discussion, its efforts having thus far been con¬ 
fined to a description of the condition of the 
various countries of Asia. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Hoshi Toru has discussed at great 
length in the columns of the Kikken Jiyu 
Shimbun the question of Treaty Revision. We 
may refer to his essay in a future issue. Here 
it will suffice to quote his concluding words:— 
“ It will thus be seen that extraterritori¬ 
ality, the present tariff arrangement, and so 
forth, injure not only the sovereign rights but 
also the interests of the country. How, then 
can we remain silent? It is the duty of 
every Japanese subject to rouse the public opi¬ 
nion of the country, to expose the injustice and 
unreasonableness of the present treaties and 
their injurious consequences on the national 
rights and interests, and thus to induce fo¬ 
reign nations to accept our demands, to abo¬ 
lish the system of extraterritorial jurisdiction, 
and restore to Japan the right of regulating its 
own tariff.” 

* 

» * 

The Jiyu Shimbun and the Choya Shimbun 
are discussing the question of the defences of 
the country. The Chcya is especially concern¬ 
ed with the development of the Navy. The 
Jiyu has not yet concluded its essay, but its 
purpose seems to be to advocate the parallel 
development of the Army and the Navy. 

* 

* * 

The Kokkivai devotes several articles to the 
discussion of Law No. 84. The Yomiuri Shim¬ 
bun writes copiously on the responsibility of 
Ministers of State. The Jiyu Shimbun has at 
last concluded its long essay on the Examina¬ 
tion of Silk Worms Bill. The Jiji Shimpo dis¬ 
cusses the responsibility of the Minister of Edu¬ 
cation in regard to moral education, and the re¬ 
lation between Codification and Treaty Revision. 
The Hochi Shimbun writes at great length on 
the 67th article of the Constitution. 
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THE BARRISTERS’ BILL. 

- ♦- 

T HE Imperial Diet has finished its first 
month of legislative work. Looking 
back at what has been done, we do not 
hesitate to say that one of the most important 
measures submitted for the consideration 
of the House of Peers was the Barristers’ 
Bill. Should this Bill become law it will 
stand at the head of the list of useful 
legislative efforts resulting from the ear¬ 
liest exercise of representative institutions, 
in Japan. The intention of the Bill 
very clearly set forth in the explanatory 
document accompanying it, received still 
further elucidation from the speech of 
the Minister of Justice in the House. Its 
prime purpose is to raise the status and 
increase the privileges of barristers, in 
order to better qualify them for the dis¬ 
charge of their duties as members of the 
national judiciary. It is true that some of 
the provisions embodied in the Bill may 
seem severe to the Japanese Bar of to¬ 
day ; the provisions, for example, that 
certain fees shall be paid by legal practi¬ 
tioners on enrolment, and that they shall 
also give monetary security of no small 
amount to the association with which they 
connect themselves for purposes of prac¬ 
tice ; the provision that a barrister must 
practise for an appointed number of years 
in the lower courts before becoming quali¬ 
fied to have his name entered in the list 
of practitioners in the upper courts; the 
provision for the apprenticeship of law 
students before they are permitted to 
practise, and the provision that they must 
pass certain examinations determined by 
the.Minister of State for Justice. All this 
has not been found universally agreeable. 
We learn that many members of the 
profession both in the capital and in 
the provinces have been more or less 
active in endeavouring to obtain some 
mitigation of the proposed provisions, 
and that they have carried their opposi¬ 
tion so far in some cases as to suggest 
little attention to the objects of the 
measure. Their attempt to reduce the 
enrolment fee from ioo yen to 5 yen, and 
to preserve the same scale for passing to 
the Appeal Courts and the Supreme Court, 
shows that they are willing to ruthlessly 
sacrifice the spirit of the Bill to their own 
temporary convenience. Thus far we 
have not been able to ascertain the j opi¬ 
nions entertained by the leading mem¬ 
bers of the legal profession, though several 
of them, we believe, took part in the 
proceedings of a meeting held by the 
Tokyo Barristers in opposition to the Bill. 
Prominent members of the Bar like Messrs. 
Masujima, Oyagi, Takahashi, Hatoya- 
MA and so forth have not yet spoken. It 
mav be granted that the barristers are the 
wisest and safest guardians of their own 
interests, but we cannot go so far as to 
admit that they are the best judges of 
what is required for the public welfare. 


Their treatment of this Bill, or at least the 
treatment it has received at the hands of 
a section of them, has surprised us. That 
they should seek to modify its provisions 
in degree might have been natural, but 
that they should endeavour to change its 
character radically is startling. Having 
regard to the history and condition of the 
Bar in Occidental countries, and remember¬ 
ing how imperative is the duty devolving 
on Japan to develop her judicial system on 
sound and intelligent lines, we are con¬ 
vinced that the Government showed deep 
wisdom in framing and proposing the Bill. 
The temporary convenience of the present 
generation of legal practitioners is not to 
be weighed in the scale against the future 
of the Japanese Bar. We cannot regard 
it as a healthy state of affairs that a youth 
who has just graduated at a law school 
should be able to establish himself in prac¬ 
tice at once, without any title whatever to 
public confidence or any guarantee of re¬ 
spectability. Some differentiating factors 
are needed, above all under such circum¬ 
stances as those existing in Japan at pre¬ 
sent, where the qualifications attaching to 
education receive consideration quite out 
of due proportion with the capacities de¬ 
veloped. There is no sufficient reason to 
think that the fees and guarantees pre¬ 
scribed by the Bill would prove really irk¬ 
some. Their effect would be simply limit¬ 
ed to weeding out of the ranks of aspiring 
practioners those whose presence there 
has the effect of lowering the general level. 
The House of Peers passed to the second 
reading of the Bill on Christmas Eve, and 
will continue its discussion after the New 
Year’s recess, but judging by the opinions 
thus far expressed in the House, the 
majority seem disposed to reduce the Bill 
to such dimensions as would make it virtu¬ 
ally identical with the existing Barristers’ 
Regulations. There is, of course, room 
for some little reduction in the matter of 
enrolment fees, and for some little widen¬ 
ing of the privileges enjoyed after admis¬ 
sion to practice, but we sincerely hope 
that the House will not meddle with the 
somewhat strict qualifications for admit¬ 
tance, or with the conditions prescribed for 
training and apprenticeship. Just at pre¬ 
sent the current of public opinion seems 
to set against the Bill. Not barristers 
only, but the students of certain law 
schools, including the Law College of the 
Imperial University have been actively 
agitating for modifications in the provi¬ 
sions of the measure. Even men like 
Dr. KATO and Professor HOZUMI, of 
whom we should have expected differ¬ 
ent action, seem to have been carried 
away for the moment by the wishes of the 
students. But we are not without hope 
that, at a later stage of the discussion, 
they will recognise the relation of the Bill 
not to the present time and the present 
generation of law students, but to the fu¬ 
ture judicial progress of the nation. The 
students themselves ought to perceive that 


it is not for their own interest to have the 
doors of the profession thrown open too 
widely at this stage, since that simply 
means that youths admitted to practice 
will find their advancement more and more 
checked by over-stocking in the senior 
ranks. Japan has planted many foreign 
trees in her soil, and the time has now 
come for her to watch over their growth, 
and see that they do not become mere 
exotic weeds. The future of the Bar, one 
of the most important of all these trees, 
depends to a great extent on the fate of 
the Bill before the Upper House, and we 
sincerely hope that the Peers will exhibit 
statesmanship and judgment worthy of the 
occasion. Some very distinguished mem¬ 
bers have still to speak. The Chief 
Secretary, Mr. KANEKO, may lend his 
powerful voice in support of the Bill, and 
Professor TOYAMA, despite his proverbi¬ 
ally low estimate of the reforming influence 
of legislation, may endorse the arguments 
advanced by the Vice-Minister of Justice. 
Certainly if the measure is passed without 
radical alteration, it will materially help to 
raise the status and dignity of the Japa¬ 
nese Judicial system. 


JAPANESE POTTERY. 

- ♦- 

P ROBABLY no one has done so much 
to familiarise the Western public with 
the art of Japan as Mr. James L. Bowes 
of Liverpool. From the point of view of 
insight into that art, and scientific analysis 
of its characteristics, Dr. W. ANDERSON 
is far ahead of any other writer. His 
magnum opus on the Pictorial Art of Japan, 
and his smaller work on the Japanese and 
Chinese paintings in the British Museum, 
constitute in themselves a library of in¬ 
formation. Nothing that Mr. Bowes has 
accomplished enters so high a category, 
but on the other hand, all the books of 
which he has been sole or joint author, 
are without exception highly attractive 
for the sake of the loving spirit of en¬ 
thusiasm that pervades them, the ex¬ 
quisite illustrations that embellish them, 
and the splendid indifference to cost that 
has presided at every stage of their pre¬ 
paration. The last of these works which 
has just made its apparance—“Japanese 
Pottery, with Notes describing the thoughts 
and subjects employed in its decoration’’ 
—is to our mind incomparably the best of 
the number, being in the main happily 
free from, the inaccuracies and misconcep¬ 
tions that disfigure its predecessors. It 
is a noble book, printed on the most lux¬ 
uriantly thick paper, and resplendent with 
chromolithographs and engravings of the 
highest type. The text proper, which 
contains the history of Japanese Keramic 
art, and information about the various fac¬ 
tories, is somewhat meagre. It occupies 
only 162 pages, as against 307 pages filled 
with a descriptive catalogue of specimens 
forming the collection of the author. Per- 
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haps we ought not to quarrel with this 
distribution of space, since the genu¬ 
inely enthusiastic collector will doubt¬ 
less study all Mr. Bowes’ descriptions 
with eager satisfaction, and since the text 
itself is certainly too curt to convey suffi¬ 
cient information without the aid of the 
catalogue. Mr. BOWES has never been in 
Japan, we believe. In reviewing one of 
his previous works, we alluded to this 
fact as a drawback to perfect knowledge, 
but we now find that our sympathy was 
misplaced, for Mr. BOWES asserts very 
emphatically that Europe is the proper 
place to study Japanese Keramic art. His 
theory about this is so curious that we 
venture to quote it in full 

The circumstances under which many of the 
finest wares were made, and the manner in which 
they were dispersed, have given collectors in 
Western countries a wider and more correct experi¬ 
ence on the subject than it was possible for visitors 
to Japan, or even residents in that country, to 
obtain. 

It is well known that the finest examples of 
pottery, lacquer, and other wares were made either 
in the factories established by the various princes, 
or by the artists more immediately attached to 
their courts; these objects would either be pre¬ 
sented by the princes to their friends or to the 
ruling Shogun, or preserved in their own collec¬ 
tions, and there they might remain for gener ations 
little seen, for in Japan there have been no 
museums, and it was the custom to exhibit such 
objects with much reserve, a few only at a time, 
and this chiefly at the change of the seasons, when 
a simple vase, or perhaps a pair, a kakemono, 01 
some other example of art, would be placed in the 
tokonoma, a recess in the room formed for the 
display of such objects; and when another season 
came round other works appropriate to it would 
be substituted, and all in their turn would be 
restored to the treasure house. “It would have 
been considered the height of vulgarity in my 
country,” said a Japanese visitor to the author, 
“ to display all these works at once, as you do in 
your museum.” 

It will be plain that such conditions as these 
would render it difficult, indeed impossible, for 
visitors to Japan, or even residents, to acquire a 
wide and comprehensive knowledge of its art¬ 
works; and even those residents who have had the 
Opportunity of inspecting the collections of some of 
the daimyo have been surprised to find how small 
they were. And this was generally the case, but 
there was one notable exception : for the house of 
Tokugawa, during its lease of power, was always 
a libeial patron of the arts, and had accumulated 
in its treasure houses numerous woiks of the high¬ 
est beauty, to which were added the gifts of the 
princes from amongst the rarest objects produced 
at the factories under their patronage, or by the 
artists attached to their com Is. These treasures 
were little known except by reputation in Japan, 
and were peihaps never really seen until they 
were displayed at the Paris Exhibition in 1867, to 
which they were sent by the last of the Tokugawa 
Shogun, ostensibly to illustrate the aits of his 1 
country, but in reality for sale with the object of 1 
raising funds with which to carry on the civil war. 
It was these woiks which first gave European 
collectors the opportunity of studying the finest 
examples of Japanese art. 

Four yeais laier, when the feudal system in 
Japan was abolished, the daimyo broke up their 
establishments and sent their collections out of the 
count!y; compaiatively few of the objects weie 
offered in Japan, for the pi inces would naturally 
prefer to send their heirlooms away for disposal 
rather than have them exposed for sale in the 
curiosity shops of Tokyo or Yokohama. The 
position is well illustrated by the circumstances 
under which the most important examples of old 
cloisonni enamel, which weie sent to Europe 
about the same time, left the country; they were 
evidently shipped secretly, for many of them were 
pasted over with paper to disguise their nature, 
and it is a most singular fact that these beauti¬ 
ful works are entirely unknown to the connois¬ 
seurs and dealers of Japan, who confess that they 
had never seen them in their own country, al¬ 
though they weie well acquainted with the smaller 
efforts of the Hiiala family in the ornamentation 
of sword furniture, and the modern imitations of 
both, but at the same time they admit that the 
character of the decoration, and the imperial 


emblems with which they are ornamented, un¬ 
doubtedly indicate that they must have been 
made for impeiial use. And it is a still ntoie 
cm ions fact that, even now, after most of the 
examples of the ait have been in England foi 
about twenty years, the Japanese who have seen 
them aie unable to dispute the theories as to 
their date and oiigin which were set forth in 
Japanese Enamels.* 

We admire the boldness of this an¬ 
nouncement, and its originality. But 
at the same time, we at this end of the 
water cannot consent to be thus quietly 
relegated to a back seat. It may be 
frankly admitted that a student of Japa¬ 
nese Keramic art in Europe possesses 
some advantages. He can study the col¬ 
lection made by the ELECTOR of Saxony 
between 1698 and 1724, that brought to¬ 
gether in Madrid, and those assembled in 
more recent times for museum purposes. 
At Dresden he can be quite certain of 
seeing what kind of work Japanese potters 
were capable of doing at the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, whereas in Japan 
there exists no collection of correspond¬ 
ingly authenticated date. But surely this 
is a very small stage on the route to 
complete knowledge. The collections in 
Dresden and Madrid are virtually con¬ 
fined to one class of ware. They tell 
us nothing whatever about the hundred 
varieties which complete the Japanese 
repertoire, and the information which 
they do convey is not only partial but 
misleading, since there are the strongest 
reasons for believing that these exported 
specimens of Hizen porcelain owed much 
of their decorative motive to foreign in¬ 
spiration. Further, Mr. BOWES is mis¬ 
taken in his ideas as to the routes by 
which Japanese Keramic specimens tra¬ 
velled westward. It is entirely erroneous 
to suppose that the Keramic exhibits sent 
by Japan to Paris in 1867 were taken from 
the TOKUGAWA collection. Of not a 
single specimen can this be stated. They 
were one and all procured in the open 
market, and similar pieces might have 
been obtained by anyone whose fancy lay 
in that direction. Truly we can scarcely 
suppress a smile when we read that the 
real purpose of these exhibits was to raise 
funds wherewith to carry on the war. Mr. 
BOWES has evidently very little concep¬ 
tion of what the TOKUGAWA Regents were 
even in 1867. Equally glaring is his mis¬ 
conception about the manner in which the 
collections of the feudal barons were dis¬ 
persed. There was no hesitation whatso¬ 
ever about offering these collections in 
the Japanese market. In fact, no other 
w’ay of getting rid of them existed. The 
invariable method was to call for tenders 
from Japanese tradespeople, and as the 
highest tender was unhesitatingly accepted 
without reference to the real value of the 
article, many extraordinary bargains were 
made. But foreigners had no share in this 
spoil. They were not even suffered to 

* Japanese Enamels, by lame* Lord Bowes, printed for private 
circulation, 1884, and published by Bernard Quaritch, London, 
1886. 


know that such sales took place. Not until 
after the specimens came into the hands of 
Japanese dealers were they offered to fo¬ 
reigners. It is a mere myth to imagine 
that they were privately sent out of the 
country, or that collectors abroad had 
better opportunities of procuring them 
than collectors in Japan. Mr. BOWES 
must abandon this silly theory, entirely 
inconsistent as it is with the sound judg¬ 
ment he displays in other directions. We 
wish, too, that he could be induced to 
recognise the truth about those curious 
enamels, upon which he now builds an¬ 
other wonderful • argument. Early in the 
Meiji era an enterprising exporter con¬ 
ceived the idea bf luring to account the 
enamel-making capacities of Japan. With 
this object he had a number of specimens 
manufactured. Being intended for the 
Western market, they differed from pre¬ 
vious specimens of the same class, both as 
to size and decorative design. These 
enamels have perplexed Mr. Bowes ever 
since. He cannot reconcile himself to the 
fact that they were a new and special 
manufacture, apd since he fails to find any 
Japanese connoisseur who can identify 
them as old work, he concludes that they 
are specimens which were secretly spirited 
out of Japan, having lain there for decades 
hidden from public gaze. Even the paper 
pasted over them at the time of shipment 
helps to confirm him in this view, though 
in point of fact the use of Japanese paper 
in this manner has been a common device 
of careful packers for the past twenty-five 
years, and is a common device to-day. 
However, if we dispute Mr. Bowes’ thesis 
as to the superior opportunities enjoyed 
by connoisseurs in Europe, we do not at 
all dispute the fact that he has made ex¬ 
cellent use of his opportunities, and given 
the public a book of most valuable and 
genuine character. He is unsparing in 
his exposure of some of the shameless 
frauds that have been practised on in¬ 
nocent collectors ; as when, in 1879, a 
consignment of faience was offered for 
sale in London, accompanied by a circum¬ 
stantial statement that above 50 of the 
pieces had been expressly “ prepared for 
the Jesuit priests’ expedition from Japan 
to Rome under the special auspices of the 
Prince of Bungo, in 1582,” and that certain 
other specimens had been owned “by the 
Princes of Satsuma for many generations,” 
and “carried by TAICO Sama into Korea 
as historical evidence of his country’s 
former triumph over the Koreans.” These 
distinguished pieces were simply modern 
imitations of Satsuma faience, made at Ota 
or painted in the Shiba ateliers. The pub¬ 
lication of a book like this by Mr. BOWES 
ought to close the way to such audacious 
chicanery. We note, however, with regret 
that Mr. BOWES himself clings to some 
fallacious ideas. He still thinks that large, 
boldly decorated specimens of Satsuma 
faience were manufactured in old times, 
and he still maintains that objects of art 
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were often made in pairs in Japan. With 
regard to the former point, we can only 
say that we have never ourselves seen, nor 
have we ever met a Japanese who had 
seen, a large vase or censer of Old Satsuma 
decorated with peonies and phoenixes in 
the nishiki style. Perhaps such things 
existed, but it will certainly be safer for 
the foreign collector to assume that they 
did not. As for pairs of vases, censers, 
and so forth, they were never made in 
this country for Japanese service. There 
could have been no use for a pair of 
anything, whether on the shelves of an 
alcove or before a temple altar. The 
evidence adduced by Mr. BOWES, namely, 
that flower-vases are depicted in pairs 
in makimono of the 17th century, pos¬ 
sesses no value, for the vases shown in 
such pictures are almost invariably Chi¬ 
nese, and every one knows that the | 
Chinese potters constantly manufactured 
pairs. We do not say that a perfect pair 
may not be occasionally found in ancient 
Japanese ware. Five or ten identical speci¬ 
mens were not infrequently potted, and 
two or three of them sometimes survive 
intact. But that is quite other question. 
We would fain follow Mr. BOWES through 
his clear and masterly, though all too 
short, descriptions of the various por¬ 
celains and faiences of Japan, but the 
subject is of such limited interest to our 
readers that we must apologise for the 
lengtii of even what we have said. It is 
evident that Mr. BOWES has brought to¬ 
gether a really representative collection of 
Japanese wares, and that he has made 
every specimen it contains the object of 
careful research and intelligent scrutiny. 
We are not all gifted with leisure or 
means to indulge these expensive hobbies, 
but we can all enjoy the clear descriptions 
and exquisite plates contained in such a 
work as “ Japanese Pottery.” 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION TO 
AUSTRALIA. 

-*- 

T HURSDAY and Friday in the second 
week of November, and Monday, Tues¬ 
day, and Wednesday in the following 
week were appointed by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council for the 
hearing of an important case arising 
out of the anti-Chinese agitation in 
Australia in 1888. The case which 
was to engage the attention of the Lords 
of the Council, and for which it is said a 
specially large and influential council had 
been summoned, arose in this way. On 
the 27th April, 1888, the British ship 
Afghan entered the port of Melbourne, 
having on board 268 Chinese labourers 
intended for various ports in the Aus¬ 
tralian colonies. The week previous 
great excitement had sprung up through¬ 
out Australia in consequence of the news 
of a treaty between China and the United 
States restricting Chinese immigration, 


and the Government of Victoria, fearing, 
as they said, disturbances of the public 
peace, ordered the Collector of Customs at 
Melbourne to permit no Chinese what¬ 
ever to land. Now there were statutes 
prevailing in Victoria authorising vessels 
to bring one Chinese immigrant for every 
100 tons burden, and under these statutes 
the A fghan was entitled to land 14 Chi¬ 
nese; there was also a statutory provision 
that native Chinese (naturalized Chinese 
of course could land freely on showing 
genuine naturalization papers) should 
pay each a poll tax of £ 10, while the 
Captain who brought more than the 
statutory number was to be fined £100 per 
head. But it was not under any of these 
statutes that the Victorian Government 
proceeded to prevent all landing ; it was 
an act of sovereign power to be justified 
or not subsequently by the law as might 
be. Amongst the passengers who were 
prevented from landing was a Cantonese 
named Ah Toy, who, aided by Chinese 
guilds in Melbourne, brought an action 
against the Collector of Customs claiming 
£1,000 damages on the ground that he was 
by law entitled to land on payment of the 
£10 poll tax, which sum he said he had 
offered to the Collector, and it was refused. 
His technical argument on the statute was 
that although the Captain of the Afghan 
would be fined £100 for each immigrant 
above 14 that he brought, yet that the im¬ 
migrant, being once there, was entitled by 
law to land on payment of his £10. It 
was of course not the fault of the immi¬ 
grant that the law was broken, for he could 
not tell what the law was, or even though 
he knew, was quite unable to prevent the 
captain taking as many as he liked. How¬ 
ever, as it turned out, this point is of very, 
small importance indeed. The Collector of 
Customs took a lofty ground that render¬ 
ed mere technical discussion unnecessary. 
He claimed to act by the authority of the 
Government of Victoria. That Govern¬ 
ment, he said, had for various reasons de¬ 
cided as an act of State or of sovereign 
power that Chinese should not be admitted 
for the time, and this being an act of State, 
was a matter to be settled between the 
Governments of the British and Chinese 
Empires, and no municipal court could 
take cognizance of it. He further said 
that Her Majesty the Queen has as one 
of the prerogatives of her Crown the right 
at any time to exclude alliens from her 
dominions, and that this prerogative, so far 
as the colony of Victoria was concerned, 
was exercisable by Her Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters for Victoria. This position the China¬ 
man absolutely denied, and as there was 
no question about the facts, it was agreed 
that the whole six judges of the Supreme 
Bench of the Court of Victoria should sit 
to consider the questions of law raised in 
the case. The arguments on both sides 
lasted for 4 days in the month of July, 1888, 
and they occupy nearly 200 printed folio 
pages. The Government of Victoria was 


represented by Mr. WRIXON (the Attor¬ 
ney-General) and two other Counsel, but 
Ah Toy did not lack able assistance. In¬ 
deed, the argument both in opening and 
replying of Dr. MADDEN, his leading coun¬ 
sel, is one of the ablest, most closely 
woven, and most convincing that we have 
ever read. As to the first question raised 
by the Victorian Government, viz., whe¬ 
ther this was a high act of State of which 
no municipal Court could take cognizance, 
the judges were unanimous that it was 
essential in Victoria as it was in every 
other part of the British Empire that in 
order to constitute an act of State there 
must be either the direct command or 
the subsequent ratification of the So¬ 
vereign, and as neither of these existed 
on this occasion, they found that it was 
not an act of State. This decision 
will no doubt be a lesson in constitu¬ 
tional principles, for it shows that the 
Sovereign is a living, active, powerful 
entity in the Constitution. And it appears 
that the Colonial Government accept the 
position, because they have dropped this 
point altogether in the case which they 
have laid before the Privy Council. The 
next question was whether Her Majesty 
has the prerogative to exclude alien friends 
{alien amis as they are called in curious 
legal phraseology) from her dominions, 
and if she has, whether that prerogative 
has ever been transferred to Her Majes¬ 
ty’s Ministers in Victoria or any other 
self-governing colony. On this point 
there was a difference of opinion among 
the Melbourne Judges. Two of them 
answered both questions in the affirma¬ 
tive. The Queen, they said, had that 
prerogative, and although it was not given 
expressly to the Victorian Ministers, yet 
as Victoria was a responsible govern¬ 
ment, that gift was impliedly accompanied 
by the grant also of all prerogatives 
necessary to make it effectual, on the 
principle that a grant in law has always 
been supposed to carry with it every¬ 
thing to make it an effectual grant. There¬ 
fore the judgment of these two judges 
was against the Chinaman, inasmuch as 
they decided that the Victorian ministers 
had the prerogative to exclude aliens. 
The other four judges, however, while de¬ 
clining to decide whether the Queen had 
this prerogative or not, were clearly of 
opinion that if she had it was never dele¬ 
gated to the ministry of Victoria. These 
judges said the prerogative could never be 
touched except it is expressly mentioned 
in the statute. This prerogative is not 
expressly mentioned in any statute relating 
to New South Wales, while the two prero¬ 
gatives, that of mercy and the dissolution 
of Parliament, which it was intended to 
give to the Government for the purposes 
of government in Victoria, are expressly 
given in so many words. The result of 
the judgment was of course in favour of 
Ah Toy, and ultimately the Courts award¬ 
ed him £150 damages. Leave to appeal 
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to the Privy Council was refused by the 
Supreme Court in Victoria ; Ah Toy re¬ 
ceived the money and disappeared. But 
it was obvious that the Victorian Govern¬ 
ment could not be satisfied with a decision 
against them on points of great constitu¬ 
tional importance, unless it were that of 
the highest court in the Empire. Accord¬ 
ingly they applied to the Privy Council 
for special leave to appeal, on the ground 
of the important nature of the questions 
involved, and they got it. But as Ah Toy 
had gone with his money and did not care 
a brass farthing what the Privy Council 
thought about the constitutional questions, 
there was no real respondent. It was 
thought by the advisers of the Government 
that a decision in a case where there was 
no argument on the other side would lose 
much of its weight, so it has been arranged 
that all the costs incidental to Ah Toy’s 
case in the Privy Council shall be paid by 
the Victorian Government. The result 
of the case of course remains to be seen, 
but in spite of the high constitutional 
principles involved it is impossible not to 
be amused by the surrounding circum¬ 
stances. The ragged Cantonese outcast 
arrives in the port of Melbourne, with 
all Australia, from Cabinet Ministers 
down to the larrikins at the street corners, 
aflame against his race. The air is full of 
banners and processions and speech-mak- 
ing against Chinese labourers; ministers) 
claiming to exercise the powers of a great 
empire issue their ukase to prevent the 
ragged creature from landing. And how 
has it all ended so far? Why so far 
the conclusion has been that be has 
punished his enemies to the extent of 
what to him is a colossal fortune; he 
has called in question the prerogative 
(and Lord COKE has called the prerogative 
the jewel of the Crown) of a mightier 
monarch than his own. He has denied to 
British colonies with responsible govern-j 
ments powers without which they say 
responsible government is almost useless; 
he has disturbed set opinions of govern¬ 
ment and administration, and the relations 
betw'een British colonies and the mother, 
country ; he has resolved a large portion j 
of the constitution of Victoria into its 1 
original elements, and now it is for Her 
MAJESTY ill Privy Council to put these 
together somehow. Having done all this, 
having produced confusion and chaos 
where it is vital that there should be order 
and law, he vanishes. He descended on 
Victoria like the evil sprite in Fairy Tales ; 
he leaves behind him wreck and dismay 
and disappears as suddenly as he had ap¬ 
peared. Then to add to the absurdity of 
the situation his enemies besides paying 
him a large sum for damages, are com¬ 
pelled by his conduct to pay a very much 
larger sum to have his battle fought 
against them. Probably it would not be 
too much to say that many a colonial 
statesman groans in secret at ever having 
touched Chinese questions, or at least 
having touched them in this particular way. 


THE SALVATION ARMY: ITS ORI¬ 
GIN AND ORGANIZATION. 

-4- 

I. 

A LEARNED Archbishop, in referring 
to the members of the Salvation Army, 
characterized them as “ holy enthusiasts.” 
The term, deliberately used as it was, 
carries with it a large significance. For 
it is undoubted that sincere piety or holi¬ 
ness has never yet, when united with 
combative zeal and energy, failed to work 
wonderful social revolutions. Whatever 
vagaries and eccentricities may in the first 
instance be associated with the enthusiasm 
and the energy, the real piety at the back 
of such movements tells in the end, and a 
sober and efficient organization is the final 
result. The Salvation Army does not 
stand to-day in the estimation of philan¬ 
thropists where it stood half-a-dozen years 
ago; it has completely justified itself. 
There is no doubt that, year by year, 
this wonderful band of self-sacrificing 
workers is becoming better understood, 
and that, with the better understanding, 
goes a higher appreciation of their work 
and their character. They are good people, 
with attractive faces and honest ways. The 
Quakers in the seventeenth century were 
for long considered pests of society, and 
were subjected to all manner of insult and 
persecution ; and Methodism fared only a 
little better in the eighteenth. Both have 
long ago won the world’s respect. It seems 
as if history were repeating itself in the 
case of the Salvation Army. 

The origin of the movement is not 
generally known. People, associating it 
with the name of BOOTH, suppose that 
it is the creation of its “General,” and 
that it took its rise in the East end of 
London. The real fact is that it began 
in the country, down in Cornwall, and 
that for many years it was an ordinary 
mission in connection with the Methodist 
Church. The Rev. William Booth, whose 
wonderful power of persuasion and of or¬ 
ganization has converted this “Christian 
Mission” into the world-famous Salvation 
Army, was trained as a lad in the Church 
of England, but, being brought under Wes¬ 
leyan influences, he joined the latter body 
and became one of its most active workers. 
Having attended services conducted by 
an American Evangelist, the Rev. JAMES 
CAUGHEY, he was struck by the latter's 
direct, conversational mode of preaching, 
and resolved to change somewhat the lines 
upon which he himself had hitherto been , 
working. For many years as a Methodist 
minister he carried on a successful evan¬ 
gelizing work in Cornwall, assisted by 
his wife, whose death at the beginning of 
last Octobor was regretted so widely. This 
sad event has furnished a graceful occasion 
to newspapers of all views and standings 
in London to testify their admiration of Mr. 
and Mrs. BOOTH’S devotion to the cause 
of humanity. The deceased lady was a 


[woman of no ordinary gifts, and as a 
speaker could appeal to the cultivated and 
uncultivated alike. She proved a most 
energetic helpment to her husband, and 
on one occasion, during his illness, not 
only supplied his pulpit but attended to 
the other pastoral duties. Her death at 
the comparatively early age of sixty-one, 
in the midst of a career of singular useful¬ 
ness, is an irreparable loss. 

Shifting their operations, about twenty- 
tiveyears ago,totheEastend of London, the 
Booth’s began their life work at Mile End 
Waste; and as time went on the Mission 
added shelter to shelter,and hall to hall. At 
length they found themselves strongenough 
toventureon the lease of anotorious public- 
house, “ The Eastern Star,” which they 
converted into a work-centre, with book¬ 
store, class-rooms, and hall. All this time 
Mr. BOOTH was merely ‘ Superintendent,’ 
and the embryo Army had no suspicion of 
its future development. From the very 
beginning, however, it had been given to 
“ marching,” and the accidental declara¬ 
tion, by Booth, at one of their conferences 
that this was a “ War Congress,” led to 
the enthusiastic adoption of the present 
system of nomenclature. Then followed 
the publication of the “ War Cry,” a paper 
without fiction or advertisements, which 
has now reached a weekly circulation of 
300,000 copies. At the beginning of the 
year 1883, the Salvation Army, which ten 
years before had been a small mission 
conducted by twelve evangelists, was a 
mighty organization possessing no fewer 
than one thousand and sixty-seven officers 
in the various countries and colonies whi¬ 
ther its work had spread. This year the 
number of officers has increased to nine 
thousand three hundred and forty-nine, 
who direct the work of two thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-four corps. 

When the Army begins its work in a 
town or city, it divides the whole into 
wards, and places a sergeant in charge, 
who with his corporals, is responsible for 
the district. A corps being formed, and a 
drill-hall secured, special sergeants are 
told off to carry the colours, and a corps 
Treasurer and Secretary are appointed to 
keep the duplicate records and accounts. 
Ihe Army flag is blue in colour, with a 
square red centre enclosing a gilt star. In 
addition to the local organization, there is 
a staff organization so complete, that in 
twelve hours a message from head-quarters 
can be delivered to every one of a million 
soldiers scattered over four continents 
General BOOTH " wires to the Chief of Staff, 
the Chief to the various Commissioners, 
theseto their Colonels or Brigadiers, they to 
their Majors, the Majors to Staff Captains 
and Adjutants, Adjutants to Captains and 
their Lieutenants and Cadets.” The orga¬ 
nization has been based on a close study 
of the rules and regulation of the British 
Army. 'I he military idea and nomenclature 
are kept up throughout, each soldier being 
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provided with a “ Soldier’s Manual,” meant 
to serve as a guide for conduct. The “ Ar. 
tides of War ” which take up one section of 
the manual, inculcate abstention from the 
use of low and profane language, from 
swearing, and from unclean conversation ■ 
the avoidance of falsehood, deceitfulness, 
misrepresentation, or dishonesty; the chi¬ 
valrous treatment of women and children ; 
the practice of godliness and of energetic 
soldiership. By godliness is to be under¬ 
stood “a straightforward conversion, a 
clean heart, the spirit of a soldier, a good 
life at home, a clear assurance of the 
favour of God, and a ‘soul flooded with 
His love.’” For promotion from the ranks 
five essentials are demanded,—godliness 
love for souls, energy of character, ability 
to talk, and loyalty to the Army. Field 
officers are also provided with a Manual 
which contains the most explicit directions 
as to the ordinary routine of duty, and 
behaviour in emergencies. It includes 
also chapters on ventilation, diet, and the 
department of hygiene, besides sections on 
finance, on building and on kindred practical 
subjects. Officers are allowed salaries! 
which afford a bare livelihood and nothing 
more £156 a year being the maximum. 
They are not encouraged to receive per¬ 
sonal gifts, except such as are of imme¬ 
diate use for the work ; and the wearing 
of trinkets for personal adornment is dis¬ 
countenanced. One notable feature of 
the Army is the free use it makes of the 
services of women, who are promoted 
to rank on the staff on equal terms with 
the men, and receive the same military 
titles ; an absolute equality having been 
proclaimed so far back as 1875. Both 
men and women wear a plain gray uni¬ 
form faced with red. A candidate for 
a post on the staff enters one of the Train¬ 
ing Homes as a Cadet, where he has to 
submit to a rigid discipline, and is instruct¬ 
ed in the methods of spiritual campaigning. 
When he leaves the Home to become a 
Cadet-Lieutenant, his training is still con¬ 
tinued under his Captain, one of whose 
chief cares is the superintendence of his 
Lieutenants. All their time is at the 
Captain's disposal, and the tie between 
subaltern and commander is of the closest. 

Such is a short outline of the origin and 
organization of this wonderful society, 
which in the face of ridicule and persecu¬ 
tion has been steadily making its way and 
doing a good work among the masses. In 
Europe it has established stations in Great 
Britain, France, Switzerland and Sweden ; 
in North America the United States and 
Canada have been occupied ; in Asia it has 
eight corps in India and Ceylon. Forty- 
five stations are planted throughout the 
Australian colonies, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, while Africa is represented by 
three at the Cape of Good Hope. So fast 
is the vvork growing that it is probable 
these figures are already out of date. It is 
the general testimony that we have in the 
Salvation Army a body of men and women 


who are willing to do without comforts, to 
forego every luxury, and to devote all their 
efforts to the rescue of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures from a life of sin. The story of their 
philanthropic undertakings, now exciting 
no little interest in the great metropolis, 
will be treated of in a subsequent article. 


II. 

WO of the greatest factors in the 
spread of the Salvation Army move¬ 
ment are characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The first, to which we have already 
referred, is the equal position it accords to 
women. Since the foundation of the So¬ 
ciety of Friends over two hundred years 
ago, no other organization has ever so 
trusted women ; and in the case of neither 
of these organizations can the complaint 
be made that its women are unwomanly. 
When, fifteen years ago, the absolutely 
equal fooling of the sexes in the affairs of 
the Army became an article of its con¬ 
stitution, an expansive power was set free 
which has caused the Salvation Army to! 
advance by leaps and bounds. The other 
factor is the importance attached to the! 
family. Marriage is encouraged, the ad-, 
vent of children is welcomed as a pro¬ 
mise of future accessions to the ranks, 
the accession, too, of trained recruits likely 
to prove serviceable as staff and local 
officers. The BOOTH family itself is a 
striking example of a diversified unit, a 
force that is not growing weaker with the, 
years, but is continually recruiting itself. | 
Mrs. BOOTH, in addition to all her other 
heavy cases and responsibilities, brought 
up a family of eight children, who have 
been carefully trained to help their parents 
in the great work. The eldest, Mr. Bram- 
WELL BOOTH, now a mao of thirty-four, 
is Chief of the Staff, a position in which 
he shows conspicuous talent. One of 
the daughters, Mrs. BOOTH-CLIBBORN, is 
Marshal of the French Salvation Army; 
and all the other six are prominent workers. 
The various additions made to the family 
by marriage have proved in each case 
a source of strength, every member in 
the connection being an ardent missionary. 
Let us leave aside to be discussed else¬ 
where the mystical or purely religious 
element in the movement. To some this 
will appear the important fact, which 
explains all the rest. To others, perhaps 
less consistently, it will appear nothing 
but “ drivelling superstition ” a phrase 
recently used to characterize it by a 
leading London thinker. Struck with the 
admirable results of the Army’s work, he 
was speaking in its praise to a friend, 
who seemed surprised at his warmth of 
eulogy. “ But,” continued he, “don’t sup¬ 
pose it is the religion ; that is nothing but 
drivelling superstition.” He owned, how¬ 
ever, that General BOOTH had done more 
for the masses than all other living philan¬ 
thropists together. It is this philan- 
thropical work in the slums of London, 


Brooklyn, Paris, Bombay, and a crowd of 
other cities, that formsan intensely interest¬ 
ing study to the sociologist. These slums 
are a plague spot in our civilization, and 
the man who can bring to light an efficient 
remedy for the disease is a leader and 
a benefactor of the human race. The 
“ Social ” department, as it is called, of 
the Army’s work is divided into four 
branches “ Rescue,” “ Slums,” “ Shelters,” 
“ Labour.” During the horrors of the 
“ Jack-the-Ripper ” time in Whitechapel, 
when people could scarcely talk of anything 
else than murder and butchery, the “ Slum- 
sisters ” came and went as before, acting 
as helps to broken-down women, nursing 
poor sick folk, caring for the dying, and 
relieving the hungry. Six young girls 
living in a single room in the Army Train¬ 
ing Home began this work and now it 
has grown thirty-fold. They receive noth¬ 
ing for their labours except food and 
clothing, and money to pay their rent and 
to provide necessaries for the sick and 
the starving. 

An interesting corps of the Army is the 
Prison Gate Brigade, whose work it is to 
establish itself in the neighbourhood of large 
prisons, and to become acquainted with 
discharged criminals. These unfortunates, 
the downward career once commenced, are 
apt to go from bad to worse, often not so 
much from inherent evil as from the force 
of circumstances. To obtain decently re¬ 
munerative work and resume respectable 
life again, is a Herculean task; society in 
nine cases out of ten crushes them out re¬ 
morselessly. General BOOTH has paid due 
attention to this very promising field of 
labour, and now, at the gates of our great 
prisons, may be found a Home, where dis¬ 
charged prisoners are welcomed and are 
given a helping hand. This Prison Gate 
work has. almost more than any other, re¬ 
commended the Army' to the friendly 
attention of thoughtful men. A Christi¬ 
anity that is attractive and not repulsive, 
that can preserve its purity and yet help 
the sinner, shows itself here under bright 
aspects. The recruits who are thus gained 
from amongthesecriminal classes, knowing 
the habits of their fellows, become in their 
turn powerful and efficient missionaries. 
The great organization turns them into 
efficient officers, supplies them with food 
and necessaries, and with a solid basis for 
good work ; they learn self-respect, are 
full of ardour in their new life’s work, 
and from being possible pests to society 
become its saviours. 

Other schemes that have been success¬ 
fully started are the shelters in the great 
cities for the homeless and friendless ; 
refuges for fallen women ; reformatories for 
confirmed drunkards. So successful are 
these proving, that General BOOTH has 
now launched a grand undertaking which 
will grapple with the whole question of 
what to do with the Homeless and Un¬ 
employed, with what has been called the 
great “ Army of Despair.” His book 
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on the subject appeared on the iolh 
of last October, and has attracted wide 
attention in London and elsewhere. Un¬ 
doubtedly there exists a noble field 
for social experiments, so great is the 
waste in our present social organization 
from imperfection of methods. The prin¬ 
ciple of buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest, which was sup¬ 
posed to form the basis and strength of 
political economy, is in its unmodified state 
a miserably thin and selfish dictum. We 
are now, on all sides, beginning to find 
out its shallowness and its weakness. So¬ 
cialism screams out against it. Put a 
socialism after Mr. BELLAMY’S heart seems 
to have a dry-rot at its core, inasmuch as 
the ideal aimed at is bodily and intellec¬ 
tual comfort. Now this ideal “comfort” 
is an elastic quantity according to the ha¬ 
bits and notions of the individual ; \\c are 
meanwhile provided with no safe bond to j 
hold society together. 'I he great, gloomy, 
outstanding fact of Sin is also ignored in 
the dainty pages of “ Looking Backward.” 
The Salvation Army, however, grasps the 
weapon by the handle, instead of poising 
it airily on the linger and playing with 
it. Looking upon this life as merely the 
portico to a higher, its members do not 
dream of a pleasant city life, with every 
imaginable comfort and luxury, as consti¬ 
tuting the goal of earthly endeavour. A 
sufficiency to keep the body in good work¬ 
ing order, and success in gaining recruits 
for the religious life—this to them makes 
life well worth living. Obedience to an 
authority which they trust in and respect, 
and perfect assurance of a home in the 
world to come, keep the Army soldiers 
cheerful and happy. With his enthusiastic 
force behind him General BOOTH proposes 
a stupendous scheme, commencing with 
the founding of a City Colony, that shall 
provide food and shelter for every man, 
and congenial work for all. In addition 
there is to be a Farm Colony, for out-of- 
door labourers. Then also a colonization 
scheme is to be set on foot, and emigrants 
are to be taken across the seas in Salvation 
ships. I he other philanthropic work, 
which we have already touched upon, is 
to be prosecuted with increasing ardour. 
Improved lodging-houses, a poor man’s 
bank, a poor man’s lawyer, a matrimonial 
bureau ; such are to be some of the new 
features of the Army’s enterprise. In a 
forthcoming article we purpose giving a 
more extended explanation of the great 
undertaking; as yet merely an outline of it 
has come to hand. A more comprehensive 
scheme of philanthropy could scarcely be 
entertained ; but the Army’s organization 
seems strong enough to bear the strain. 


For Prostrati on and Debility usk Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Di. W. E. Fulford, M.R.C.P., and L.S.A., 

\\ adr.ln idge, says :—“ It brought me from a state 
of nttr r pi osti al ion and debility, both of mind and 
body, to one of fair convalescence, and that within 
fom teen days. 


THE “ JAPAN GAZETTE" AND THE 
PROBLEM. 

- + - 

I N common doubtless with a consider¬ 
able section of the public, we have been 
curious to read the first utterances of the 
new Japan Gazette on the subject of Treaty 
Revision. It was chiefly if not altogether 
on account of Treaty Revision that the 
Gazette underwent a radical change of 
organization and ownership, and the opi¬ 
nions it expresses on that important topic- 
must now be regarded, we presume, as 
those of a thoughtful and representative 
section of the community. So regarding 
them, we are compelled to confess that our 
contemporary’s earliest pronunciamiento 
causes us some disappointment. Stated 
briefly, the proposition advanced by the 
Gazette is that Great Britain must hesitate 
to place her subjects in Japan under Japa¬ 
nese jurisdiction, because, unless she is 
prepared to do as much by China, the 
latter Power may throw itself into Russia’s 
arms and the result might be an invasion 
of India by Chinese troops under Russian 
officers. The Gazette puts forth this argu¬ 
ment in a tentative, half-hearted fashion, 
but nevertheless bases pretty hard-and- 
fast conclusions on it, as for example :— 
“ England’s interests in China exceed to 
an enormous extent those in Japan. Would 
it be statesmanlike to ignore the great for 
the sake of the small, to gratify Japan at 
the risk of enraging China? * * It is 

not improbable that in the eyes of out- 
home statesmen the Treaty Revision ques¬ 
tion, which to some local residents seems 
so simple, may involve issues of the gravest 
nature.” Now it has often been suggested 
in the past that the recognition of Japan’s 
industrial autonomy might place Western 
Powers in an awkward position towards 
China, but the suggestion has always been 
treated with the scant courtesy it deserves. 
To attach any importance to it we must 
assume, in the first place, that China is 
concerned about the recovery of her Judi¬ 
cial Autonomy, and we must concede in 
the second that the claims of Japan and 
China in respect of this matter are at least 
approximately equal. Such an assumption 
and such a concession would be extra¬ 
vagant. Nobody has ever paid any serious 
attention to them. A nation's ambition 
must be judged by its behaviour. China’s 
intercourse with Western States covers a 
period many times as long as the inter¬ 
course of the latter with Japan, yet never 
throughout the whole time has the Chinese 
Government made any move towards the 
recovery of jurisdiction over foreigners 
within her borders. If she really desires 
anything of the kind, she has most 
studiously concealed her wishes through 
all these years. The Japan Gazette , in¬ 
deed, represents her as having been con¬ 
siderably exercised last year “when the 
Revision of the Treaties was, as most of 
us thought, about to become a fait accom¬ 


pli," and avers that she even went so far 
as to solicit for herself, on certain condi¬ 
tions, the same privileges as those about 
to be granted to Japan. But this is too 
novel news to be quite credible. We 
must be permitted to doubt whether our 
local contemporary is well informed about 
this particular phase of China’s ideas or 
doings. For in the first place, the Chi¬ 
nese Government certainly did not fall 
into the mistake of supposing —as Yoko¬ 
hama was persuaded to suppose—that 
Treaty Revision was on the verge of 
accomplishment last year, and in the 
second place, we know too much about 
the methods of the thing called “ Govern¬ 
ment” in China to imagine that, after 
decades of listless inaction, it suddenly 
woke up last year and attempted to in¬ 
augurate a remarkably vigorous and bold 
foreign policy. There is another reason, 
too, which makes us doubt the exactness 
of the Gazette's estimate of China’s mood. 
That reason is that our contemporary puts 
into the Celestial’s mouth precisely the 
same argument as we have heard so often 
advanced by the anti-revisionists in Yoko¬ 
hama. The Gazette makes China say :— 
“The adoption of laws is no guarantee of 
an equitable administration of justice. The 
Japanese cannot transform themselves in 
a generation so as to think and act in 
matters of justice as you do.” Elastic as 
we would fain render our imagination for 
the purpose of following the Gazette's 
very original chimera, we confess that this 
flight is beyond our range. China as the 
mouthpiece of the foreign doubters is for 
us an unattainable conception. Chinese 
statesmen do not admit, nor have we ever 
before heard it seriously advanced against 
the Japanese, that Oriental ideas of justice 
differ from Occidental. There have been 
perfectly just judges in China and Japan, 
just according to any standard of justice 
accepted anywhere. Neither Japanese 
nor Chinese lack the faculty of justice, or 
the capacity to administer it. But their 
laws are defective and their procedure 
faulty. In China the old rule still exists 
that confession by the accused is necessary 
to establish guilt, and torture is still em¬ 
ployed to extort confession. There has 
been no change whatever in the provisions 
or processes of Chinese laws from time 
immemorial, and with such provisions 
and such processes no doubt exists that 
the ends of justice are often flagrantly 
defeated. But Chinese statesmen would 
be the last persons to admit, as the 
Gazette makes them admit by implication, 
that without some new form of training 
exercised through generations, their capa¬ 
city to appreciate and administer justice 
must be regarded as defective. On the 
whole, therefore, we think that the Gazette's 
information as to China’s attitude last 
year is not thoroughly trustworthy. 

With regard to the general question, so 
often before propounded, that what foreign 
Powers do for Japan they must also do for 
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China, we do not think that a more flag¬ 
rantly unjust proposition was ever formu¬ 
lated. To talk in one breath of a lack of 
the faculty of justice among Chinese and 
Japanese, and in the next to assert that 
China, who lias done nothing whatever to 
merit confidence, should be treated in the 
same way as Japan, who has done every¬ 
thing possible during the past twenty 
years to deserve trust, this does indeed 
seem like straining at a gnat and swallow¬ 
ing a camel. The Japan Gazette fully re¬ 
cognises the immorality of such a conten¬ 
tion, but thinks that as self-interest is the 
mainspring of international action, Eng¬ 
land will probably hesitate to concede to 
the Japanese anything which she feels con¬ 
strained to withhold from China. England 
has never show'll any such mood ; and we 
are entirely confident that she is not about 
to show it now. She has indeed hesitated 
to admit Japan's qualifications, but never 
can it be believed for an instant that the Bri¬ 
tish Government has been playing fast and 
loose with this Empire for ten years, and 
that while professing to be negotiating for 
a Revision of the Treaties, Her Majesty’s 
M inisters have all the while confessed to 
themselves that the danger of disturbing 
China’s equanimity is a fatal obstacle to 
conceding Japan’s claims. That at any 
rate is not England's way. She long ago 
made up her mind that the one and only 
Oriental State w-hich has seriously and 
sincerely adopted Western civilization de¬ 
serves to be treated differently from a 
State which for fifty years has preserved 
an attitude of supreme conservative con¬ 
tempt towards everything Occidental. If 
any theory could be advanced better cal¬ 
culated than another to dishearten the 
Japanese and to inspire them with anger 
against Western injustice, it is this theory 
that China’s utterly baseless susceptibilities 
must be considered in preference to 
Japan’s practical achievements. We do 
not pause to examine the phantom of 
Chinese soldiers invading India under 
Russian leadership, or to discuss that most 
improbable of all events, a Russo-Chinese 
alliance against Great Britain. Such con¬ 
tingencies have no practical interest for 
us. But nothing c-ould be more regret- 
able than that the idea should circulate 
among the Japanese that Great Britain, 
in her negotiations with this Empire, is 
not thinking of Japan’s qualifications or 
of the weight of Japan’s claims, but is 
only endeavouring to avoid the danger of 
wounding China’s amour propre. That, 
we repeat, is not England’s way. 


About three hundred Japanese emigrants, 
who had been at work in the Hawaiian Islands 
for some time, returned to Japan on the 8th inst. 

According to returns compiled by the Autho¬ 
rities, the quantity of salmon caught in the Ishi- 
karigawa, Hokkaido, during three months, from 
September to November last, was 5,823 koku 
(one koku=2\ piculs), which shows a decrease 
of 3,034 koku as compared with the same period 
in the previous year.— Jiji Shimpo. 


YOKOHAMA ENGINE AND IRON 
WORKS, LIMITED. 

- ♦- 

The half-yearly general meeting of the share¬ 
holder of the Yokohama Engine and Ironwoiks 
(Limited) was held on Tliuisday in the Chamber 
of Commeice Rooms. Among those present were 
Messrs. J. F. Lowder, J. Rickett, J. T. Boag, 
Jas. Waller, J. Cmtis, |. A. Fiaser, A. Center, 
D. 1 Fraser, E. Blanc, $. D. Hepburn, \V. R. 
Bennet, C. W. Arnould, F. Gilletl, and G. Charles- 
worth, seci etaiy. 

The chair was taken l>y 

Mr. A. Center, who, the minutes of the pre¬ 
vious meeting having been put a;id confii nied, said 
—Gentlemen, this meeting is called in accordance 
with our Ai tides of association, which require that 
two meetings a year be held, but at the half-yeai ly 
geijeial meeting no statement of accounts 01 repoi t 
by the directors is to be submitted, that being done 
only once a year at the annual general meeting. 
This meeting is chiefly for the purpose of communi¬ 
cating to the shareholder the general prospects of 
the company and so forth, and on that I can say that 
we ai e in exactly as good a position now as we 
would be at the annual meeting, for we have our 
accounts duly audited up to the 301I1 of November, 
and we know the piecise position of the company 
on that dale. I would fit si refer to the K<>be 
branch. You will doubtless remember that a 
year ago matter were not looking as well at 
Kobe as we thought they ought to look, and 
it appeared to us that a change was neces¬ 
sary. Mi. Stewait was sent from here to 
take chaige of that woik; he has been there now 
neaily a year, and I can give you full assurance 
that the change has been a most beneficial one to 
the Company, and that the advantages arising 
fi oin it have exceeded the expectations entei tained 
by the directors at the time the change was made. 
Kobe has been doing splendedly of late, and I 
think you need give yourselves no more uneasiness 
on that point. Our business there is increasing 
month by month, and is going to prove a most 
valuable asset to us ; in fact it is doing so now. 
Then as to Yokohama. In August last Mr. 
Kildoyle, who was our manager at Yokohama, 
desired to retire—not fiom any reasons connected 
with the Company, but of his own free will; his 
resignation was accepted, and in September Mr. 
Joseph Taylor was appointed manager in his 
place, a change which has proved to be to our 
entire satisfaction. The fiist half year of out 
business—that is from June isl to Nov. 30th—is 
as a rule, and has been always, the duller half-year, 
so to say. That portion of this year, to which we 
now refer, was perhaps duller than it has been for 
several years, but, notwithstanding that, it gives me 
gteal pleasure to inform you that after making 
ample provision for depreciation of propeityand 
plant, and for thepaymentof auditoi s’and directors’ 
fees for the six months, we have made a nett profit 
at the rate of 15 percent, per annum. The second 
half of our financial year promises to be vet y much 
belter. We have a lot of woik on hand. We em¬ 
ploy every man we can gel hold of, and I think 
you will find that for the next six months the report 
cannot be other than a very favourable one to the 
company. Having, as I say, the audited accounts 
before us to the 30th of Nov. showing nett profits 
at the rate of 13 per cent, per annum, the directors 
have decided to declare an interim dividend of 
6 per cent., to be payable at once.—(Applause.) 

I do not know that I have anything further to say, 
but if any one has any questions to put I shall be 
very happy to answer them. 

No questions being put, the Chairman declared 
the meeting adjourned, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


SUPPLYING COAL TO 10 REIGN 
WAR VESSELS. 

- ♦- 

IMPERIAL ORDINANCE No. 295. 


We hereby give our sanction to the supplying 
of foreign men-of-war with coal stored for the use 
of ships of the Imperial Navy, and order the 
same to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.J 
[Great Seal.] 

Dated December 27th, 1890. 

Viscount Kabayama Sukbnori, 
Minister of Slate for the Navy. 

Coal stored by the Navy Department may be 
supplied at a reasonable price to foreign men-of- 
war which may apply for the same on account 
of difficulty in obtaining supplies by other methods. 


EPISODES OF JAPANESE HISTORY. 


A visit to Nikko, the most famous summer resoi l 
of Japan, was not only interesting but also instruc¬ 
tive. As 1 walked about through the court-yards, 
and entered some of the temples and other build¬ 
ings, and finally climbed to each tomb, hidden in 
the trees at the summit of a hill, my cuiiosity was 
aiouied to Irani something of these peisons, Iye- 
yasu and Iyemitsu, whose moilat remains are 
supposed to have been deposited in those two 
tombs. I wondeied what weie their sunoundings 
and their achievements in Japan, and what their 
relations were, if any, with the rest of the woild. 
Therefore, with such maleiial as I had at hand, 
I began a line of study, which grew in interest as 
I pi oceeded. It has shown to me that Japan, 
although it has been essentially a hermit nation, 
was not completely isolated from other nations. 

It is, of course, well known that until 1868 
there existed in Japan a peculiar form of Govern¬ 
ment. The nominal Emperor, vaiiously styled 
Datn, Tenshi, or Mikado, was in reality only the 
theocratic, or ecclesiastical, chief of the nation. 
He as “ the spiritual head of the national chuich,” 
was treated with great reverence, and, apotheo¬ 
sized at death, became one of the national deities' 

But the leal authority was in the hands of the 
Ktibo, or 7 aikun, or Shogun, who was nominally 
only genetal of the army. But, as the Roman 
Imperator in time became Emperor; as Lord- 
General Cromwell was in reality King; and as the 
Mayor of the Palace easily became the French 
monarch ; so the Shogun held the actual civil au- 
thmity. He was scrupulous to treat the Mikado 
with formal respect, and also to keep a large gar¬ 
rison at Kyoto, the capital, to prevent any revolu¬ 
tionary attempt, such as would again unite the civil 
and the ecclesiastical aulhoiily in the person of 
the Mikado, rims the latter was rot faineant, 
and the foi mer was Charles Martel, or Pepin; 
exceputhat while Pepin thought that he who had 
the authority ought to have the name of King, 
and therefore deposed the Carlovingian dummy, 
the Shoguns of Japan permitted the dual form of 
government to continue. 

The close of the sixteenth century witnessed a 
change in the dynasty of the de facto rulers of 
Japan. Fiom a few years befoic the time when 
the House of Valois, becoming extinct, was suc¬ 
ceeded by the House of Bom bon in France, the 
position of Shogun, though not in name, yet in 
reality, had been held by Hideyoshi. He it was 
who signed the first order for the expulsion of the 
Catholics from Japan ; and it was during his 1 eign, 
■ n l 597 t that the first Christian martyrs weie 
crucified. But in the following year, that of the 
Edict of Nantes, when the Huguenots of France 
were granted toleration by Hemy IV., the Chtis- 
liaus of Japan were freed from prosecution by the 
death of Hideyoshi. 

Inasmuch as the latter’s heir, Hideyori, was an 
infant of only three or four yeais of age, a council 
of regency was established, with lyeyasu al its 
head. But, as might naluially be expected, the 
child became as much of a figui e-head as the Mi¬ 
kado : so that about the lime the proud Elizabeth 
Tudor left the crown of England to James Stuart 
of Scotland, lyeyasu had the power firmly in his 
own haijds, and had founded the Tokngawa dy¬ 
nasty, who retained the authority of the Shogun 
till the Revolution of 1868. 

But before the sixteenth century had passed 
away, an event occurred which was of great con¬ 
sequence to Japan. In 1599 a Dutch ship with an 
Englishman, William Adams, as pilot, after a 
stormy voyage in the Pacific Ocean, finally, in 
great distress, reached the eastern coast of Kyu¬ 
shu. Adams was after a few days carried to the pre¬ 
sence of the “Emperor," by whom he was very 
closely catechized. At last, although the Portu¬ 
guese, then in Japan, ti ied to procure his execution, 
the lives of himself and companions were spared. 
Gradually Adams, because of his knowledge of 
mathematics and ship-building, was received into 
great favour, and treated very kindly, by the 
" Emperor." In 1609, when Hudson was opening 
territory in America for the Dutch, the latter, 
taking advantage of the opening thus made for 
them in the Orient by an Englishman, sent out a 
vessel to establish, if possible, regular commercial 
intercourse with Japan. This vessel, in the next 
year, returned to Holland with the following letter 
from lyeyasu 1 :— 

“The Emperor of Japan to the King of 
Holland. 

“ I, Emperor and King of Japan, wish to the 
King of Holland [Prince of Orange], who hath 
sent from so far countries to visit me, greeting. 

“ I rejoice greatly in your writing and send¬ 
ing unto me, and wish that our countries were 

1 Hildreth’s " Japan As It Was and Is.” 
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neater the one lo the oilier, whereby we might 
continue and inciease the friendship begun be¬ 
twixt us, through your presence, whom I imagine 
in earnest to see; in respect I am unknown unto j 
your Majesty, and that your love towaids me is 
manifested through your liberality in iimimn ing 
me with four presents, whereof, though I had no 
need, yet coming in your name, 1 leceived them 
in great wot ill, and hold them in good esteem. 

"And blither, whereas the Hollanders, your 
Majesty’s subjects, desiie to tiade with their ship¬ 
ping in my country (which is of little value and 
small), and to traffic with my subjects, and d-siie 
to have their abiding near unto my couil, where 
by in person I might help and assist them, which 
cannot be as now, through the inconvenience of 
the country; yet, notwithstanding, 1 will not 
neglect, as already I have been, to be careful of 
them, and to give in charge to all my governors 
and subjects that, in what places and havens, 
in what ports soever they shall hi 1 ive, they shall 
show them all favour and friendship to llieii per¬ 
sons, ships, and inei chandise; wherein yout 
Majesty or your subjects need not to doubt or 
fear aught to the contrary. For they may come 
as fieely as if they came into your Majesty’s own 
havens and countries, and so may remain in my 
country lo trade. And the fiiendship begun 
between me and my subjects with you shall never 
be impaired 011 my behalf, but augmented and 
increased. 

" I am partly ashamed that your Majesty 
(whose name and renown through your valorous 
deeds is spr ead through the whole world) should 
cause your subjects to come fiom so far countiies 
into a country so unfitting as ibis is, lo vi-it me, 
audio offer unto me such fr iendsbips as I have 
no deserved. But, considering that your aff ection 
hath been the cause thereof, l could not but 
friendly enteilain your subjects, and yield In their 
requests, whereof this shall serve for a testimony; 
that they in all places, countries, and islands, j 
tinder mine obedience, may tiade and traffic, and j 
build houses serviceable and needful fm llieii | 
trade and tilerebandises, where they may trade; 
without any hindrance at their pleasure, as well in 
time lo come as for the present, so iha< no man 
shall do them any wiong. And I will maintain 
and defend them as mine own subjects. 

*'I promise, likewise, that tire persons whom I 
understand shall be left line, shall now and at all 
times be held as recommended unto me, and in all 
things to favour them, whereby your Majesty shall 
find us as your fiiends and neighbouis. 

"For oilier matters passed between me and 1 
your Majesty's servants, which would be too long) 
here to lepeat, I refer myself unto them.” 

Although Hildreth cannot vouch for this letter, I 
or for the correctness of the translation, it surely! 
exhibits that strange mixture of humility and pride 
so evident even now in both the Japanese language 
and many of their customs. 

In the meantime, the Spaniards also had at¬ 
tempted, but without much success, lo obtain an 
entrance into Japan. Don Rodiigo de Vivero, the 
governor of Manila, was wrecked off the coast of 
Japan, and spent altogether about two years in the 
country. He visited the MiUado, and both the 
titular and the teal Shogun; and, though be ob¬ 
tained royal protection for the Chi istiau priests, 
and an acknowledgment of amity with Spain, be 
was unable to piocuie the exclusion of the Dutch. 

In the year when King James’s Version of the 
Holy' Bible was given to the Wmld, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Dutch ambassadors visited the com t 
of lyeyasu. The Dutch wet e most kindly received, 
and finally, by the aid of William Adams, obtained 
the following license, through which a large trade 
was opened:—“All Dutch ships that come into 
my empire of Japan, whatever place or port 
they put into, we do heieby expressly com¬ 
mand all and every one of our subjects not 
to molest the same in any way, nor lo be a 
hindrance to them ; but on the contrary, to show 
them all manner of help, favour, and assistance. 
Every one shall beware to maintain the friendship 
in assurance of which we have been pleased to 
give our imperial word lo these people ; and every 
one shall take care that our commands and pro¬ 
mises he inviolably kept. 

" Dated (according to the Japanese calendar 
equivalent to) August 30, l6ll. 

Thus far William Adams had helped only his 
former employers, the Dutch ; but be had not for¬ 
gotten his native countrymen. A letter of his to 
some English merchants on the island of Java set 
forth the advantages of having a share in the 
trade with Japan, and finally reached the East 
India Company. But,even before that, the English, 
hearing that a countryman was in Japan, had con¬ 
ceived the same idea, and had sent out Captain 
John Satis with letters from the King of England 
(Janus I.) lo the Emperor of Japan. He (Capt. 
Sat is) in lime met Adams, and was finally pre¬ 


sented to the " Empeior.” The result of this 
visit may be seen in the following document* :— 

" 1. Impiimis.—We give fiee license to the sub¬ 
jects of the King of Gieal Britain, namely, Sir 
Thomas Smith, governor, and the company of the 
East India inei chants and adventuiei s, forever, 
safely lo come into any of the poits of our empiie 
of japan, with tlieii ships and meiebandises, with¬ 
out any hindrance to them or llieii goods, and lo 
abide, buy, sell and barter, accoiding lo llieii own 
manlier, with all nations: to lany Iteie as long as 
they think good, and lo depart at llieii pleasures. 

"2. Item.—We giant unto them fieedom of 
custom for all such met ebandises as eilliei now 
they have brought, or hereafter they shall bring 
into our Kingdoms, or shall from hence uanspoil 
lo any foieign pait; and do authorize those 
ships that heieaftei shall arrive and come fiom 
England, to proceed to present sale of their com¬ 
modities, without fui tiler coming or sending up to 
our emu l. 

"3. Item.—If any of their ships shall happen lo 
be in danger of shipwreck, we will our subjects not 
only to assist them, but that such part of ship and 
goods as shall be saved be leturned to their cap¬ 
tain, or cape merchant, 8 or their assigns: and that 
they shall or may build one bouse or more for 
themselves, in any pail of our empire where they 
shall think fittest, and at their departure to make 
sale thereof at their pleasure. 

“4. Item.—If any of the English, meichaiils, or 
olheis, shall depart ibis life within otu dominions, 
the goods of 1 lie deceased sliaH remain at lire dis¬ 
pose of the cape-merchant: and all offences com¬ 
mitted by llu-m shall be punished by the said cape- 
merchant, accoiding to bis discielion ; our laws lo 
take no hold of llieii peisons or goods. 

"5. Item.—We will that ye, our subjects, 
trading with them for any of their commodities, 
pay them for the same accoiding to agieemeut, 
without delay, or teiurn their wares unto them 
again. 

"6. Item.—For such commodities as they have 
now brought, or shall hereafter hi ing, fitting for 
our service and proper use, we will that no atiesl 
lie made thereof, but that the pi ice be made with 
the cape nieicbant, accoiding as they may sell to 
others, and pieseul payment upon the deliveiy of 
the goods. 

"7. Item.—If, in discovery of other countiies 
for tiade, and 1 etui 11 of their ships, they should 
need men or victuals, we will that ye our subjects 
furnish them for their money as their need shall 
1 equii e. 

" 8. Item.—And that, without further passport, 
they shall and may set out upon the discovciy of 
*Yeadzo, 01 any other pail in and about our em¬ 
pire.” 

Is the latter half of the foui ill article (he fiisl 
instance of extraterritoriality? 

Accompanying this was a letter to King James, 
as follows# : — 

"Your Majesty’s kind letter, sent me by your 
seivaut, Captain John Saiis (who is the fiisl that 
l have known to an ive in any pait of my domi- 
nionsi, 1 heartily embrace, being not a little glad 
lo tuidei stand of your great wisdom and powei, as 
having ituee plentiful and mighty Kingdoms under 
your powei ful command. I acknowledge yom 
Majesty’s gieal bounty in sending me so unde¬ 
served a pit sent of many rare tilings, such as my 
land affordeth not, neither have ever before seen ; 
which I receive not as fiom a stiauger, but as from 
your Majesty, whom I esteem as myself. Desiiing 
the continuance of friendship with your Highness, 
and that it may stand with your good liking to 
send your subjects to any part or poit of my 
dominions, where they shall be most beat lily 
welcome, applauding much their wmtbiness, in tlie 
admirable knowledge of navigation, having with 
much facility discovered a country so remote, being 
no whit amazed with the distance of so mighty a 
gulf, nor greatness of such infinite clouds and 
storms, from prosecuting lionoui able enterpi ises of 
discoveiies and mei chandising, wliei ein they shall 
find me to further them according to their desires. 
I return unto your Majesty a small token of my 
love (by your said subject), desiiing you lo accept 
thereof as from one that much rejoiceth in your 
fiiendship. And whereas your Majesty’s subjects 
have desiied certain privileges for trade and set¬ 
tling of a factory in my dominions, I have not only 
granted what they demanded, but have confirmed 
the same unto them under my broad seal, for 
better establishing thereof. From my castle in 
Suruga, this fourth day of the ninth month, in the 
eighteenth year of our Dairi, according to our 
computation. Resting your Majesty’s friend, the 
highest commander in the kingdom of Japan. 

"[Signed] Minamoto no Iyeyasu.” 

• From Hildreth's “ Japan As It Was and Is.” 

• Proliably, " he-d merchant.” 

• Yczo, or the Hokkaido. 

• Hildreth's “Japan As It Was and Is.” 


The closing years of Iyeyasu’s reign were 
mat ked by renewed persecution of the Clu istians, 
who had up to that time enjoyed compaiative 
peace. It lias been asserted, and also denied, 
that the jealousy of the Dutch Protestants inay 
have helped to inspire this persecution of Spanish 
and Poituguese Catholics. In 1616, the vei y year 
when William Shakespeare left the stage of the 
world, Iyeyasu also passed away. He was deified, 
fiisl under tile title of Gongen Saina, and after¬ 
wards under that of Toshogu. In the following 
year the coi pse was deposited with an imposing 
ceieuiony in the tomb at Nikko. 

Iyeyasu was succeeded by bis sou, Hidetada, 
of whose icigii we shall speak l>i iefly, only for 
the pin pose of connecting Iyeyasu with lye- 
miisu. He it was who " began that system of 
foreign policy since pushed 10 such exnemes”; 
and accoidmgly lie lestiicted the English 
to the single port of Hiralo. He also renewed 
with terrible vigour the peiseculion of the 
Catholics, who met torture and maityrdom with 
zealous courage. This peiseculion was raging the 
fieicest at just about the time when the Pilgiim 
Fathers, seeking a place of freedom lo woisliip 
God accoiding to the dictates of their consciences, 
lauded on Plymouth Rock. 

Another little ciicumstauce in the same year 
connects the histoiy. of Japan with that of the 
United Stales. This was a voyage to Japan by 
Mai tin Pi ing, who is well known for his exploia- 
lions on the coast of Maine. Sir Thomas Dale 
also, who had been governor of Viigiuia, was with 
Pi ing lor a while, but died before the fleet reached 
Japan. When Pi ing leturued to England, he 
can ied with him the will of Adams, who, when he 
died, was loid of the village of Hemi. 

In 1623, Iyemilsu, the grand son of Iyeyasu, be¬ 
came Shogun. Soon finding that the Christians 
of japan were not yet extiipaled, lie began the 
most lenible persecution, in which the “ loi incut 
of the fosse ” was employed in the following mau- 
neis.® “A hole was dug in the ground, over 
which a gallows was erected. Fiom ibis gallows 
(lie suffeier, swathed in bandages, was suspended 
by bis feet, being lowered for half his length, head 
downward, into the hole, which was tlieie closed 
by two boards which filled together around the 
victim so as to exclude the light and air. One 
hand was bound behind the back, the other 
was left loose, with which lo make the pie- 
scribed signal of recantation and lentmcialion 
of the foreign creed ; in which case the suffeier was 
at once released. This was a most terrible ti ial 
indeed. The victim suffered under a continual 
sense of suffocation, the blood burst from the 
mouth, nose, and ears, with a twitching of the 
ueives and muscles, attended by the most intoler¬ 
able pains.” 

Soon after, in order more effectually lo prevent 
the introduction of Christian missionaiies into the 
empiie, (lie P01 tuguese sailois and meicliants weie 
confined lo the little island of Desliima, in Naga¬ 
saki harbour. In the meantime the Dutch bad 
continued their subsetvient and Clinging policy, 
and made evei y tffoit to incite the Japanese 
against the Poituguese. Once, however, they were 
biought into liouble by the indiscretions of a 
certain Dul« h governor of Formosa. This man, 
having been delivered up lo the Japanese for 
punishment, was finally released by the Emperor 
of Japan, because the latter was so much pleased 
with a fine chandelier which was among the Com¬ 
pany’s annual presents. This chandelier was 
used as an ornament for the temple mausoleum of 
Iyeyasu at Nikko, and is still pointed out with 
pride by the guides. 

But the machinations erf the Dutch, and suspi¬ 
cion that the Poituguese were piivy lo a lebelliou, 
finally led to the following edict, which was issued 
in i638 t : — 

“ No Japanese ship or boat whatever, nor any 
native of Japan, shall presume to go out of llie 
country : whoso acts contrary lo this shall die, and 
the ship with the crew and goods aboard shall be 
sequesti ated till further order. 

"All Japanese who return from abroad shall be 
put to death. Whoever discovers a priest shall 
have a reward of 400 to 500 shurts of silver [from 
$2,000 to $2,500], and for every Christian in pro¬ 
portion. 

"All persons who propagate the doctrine of the 
Catholics, or bear this scandalous name, shall be 
impi isoned in the Ombra, or common jail of the 
town. 

" The whole race of the Poituguese, with their 
mothers, nurses, and whatever belongs to them, 
shall be banished to Macao. 

" Whoever presumes to bring a letter fiom ab¬ 
road, or to return after he hath been banished, 
shall die with all his family; also whoever pre¬ 
sumes to intercede for him shall be put lo death. 

* Heldreth’s " Japan As it Was and Is." 

* Hildreth’s “Japan As It Was and Is." 
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No nobleman nor any soldier shall he snffei ed lo 
puichase anything of a foieigner.” 

Al the same time “the Emperor” seitt to all 
the govetnois of the maritime dislticlsan ordi¬ 
nance, which, according to Hildreth, reads as 
follows:— 

“The express and reiterated commandments 
against the pi omulgation of the teligion and doc¬ 
trines of the Christians have been duly published 
and everywhere proclaimed ; blit it being found 
that these edicts wete not efficacious, they [the 
Clnistians] were fotbiddeu to appioach the coasts 
of Japan with their gallies ami oilier sea-vessels; 
and some of them, in contempt of this prohibition, 
having come to Nagasaki, otders weie given, in 
punishment of this offence, lo put them to death. 
It was commanded last year, by a special edict, 
that in case any sea-vessel were seen on the 
coasts of Japan, or entered any port, it might 
be petmilled lo anchor, with a strong guard on 
boaid.till what they proposed was sent lo the Em- 
petor. This commandment is iiuw revoked; and 
it isordeied instead that these vessels [P01 tuguese 
and Spanish], without hearing a woid which those 
on board have lo say, shall be destroyed and 
burnt, whatever pretence they inay set up, and all 
their crews lo the last man be pul to death. 

“ It is also commanded to etecl watch-towers on 
the mountains and ail along the coast, and to keep 
constant watch lo discover Portuguese vessels, so 
that news of their art ival may at once be spread 
everywheie ; and, if such a vessel shall first be 
discuveied from a more distant point, it shall 
be imputed as a crime to those in charge of 
the nearest watching places, and the goveinois 
thus guilty of negligence shall be deprived of 
their offices..” ***** 

The triumph of the Dutch was not, however, com¬ 
plete or long continued. They themselves soon 
become objects of suspicion to the Japanese ; and 
thiee years later they were confined to that 
same island of Deshima. From this lime until 
the visit of Coinmodoie Perry, the Dutch, although 
their tiade was from time to time restricted, no¬ 
minally enjoyed, together with the Chinese, the 
monopoly of the commerce of Japan. 

In 165! Iyemilsu died, and was interied al 
Nikko. Thus the first three Shoguns of the 
Tokugawa dynasty ruled during the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Of Iyeyasu the Japanese 
say that he restored peace to a country fonneily 
troubled by civil commotions. Of Iyemitsu they 
say, that he consolidated the government founded 
by fiis grandfather. If a foreigner, in the light of 
the nineteenth century, expresses an opinion, he 
must say that Iyemitsu seems to have been 
narrow-minded, bigoted, and conservative; while 
Iyeyasu appeais as Inoad minded, liberal, and 
progressive. Iyemilsu upheld that system of 
foreign policy which kept Japan at a stand¬ 
still for two ceului ies : Iyegasu favoured that 
system which has done so much in the last 35 
yea is for this nation. Iyeyasu was the forefather 
of “ New Japan.” 

Milo, December 31st, 1890. Clem. 


YOKOHAMA SEAMEN'S MISSION. 

- ♦- 

The Rev. W. T. Austen, Seamen’s Chaplain, in- 
piesenliug the Ninth Annual Report and Financial 
Statement of the above, begs to leturn his hearty 
thanks to the subset ibers and ftiendsof the in¬ 
stitution, for their liberal conti ihiilions and help, 
by which the work had been successfully carried 
on dm ing another year. The year was commenced 
with a balance in band of $66.3!$, and closed with 
a balance cat 1 ied foiward of $8950. During the 
past year a greater number of distressed seamen, 
in need of food and shelter, have been relieved 
than in fotmer years, over 500 meals and beds 
having been given, thus lessening the annoyance 
al one lime so often complained of by residents 
who were appealed to either at their dwellings or 
in the streets in such cases. The mission has 
an anangement by which these men ate ptovided 
with a meal for ten cents, and a night’s lodging 
for a similar amount, so that any persons feeling 
disposed to affoid assistance in any cases that 
may be brought lo their notice, will find it much 
the best way lo send them at once with a chit lo 
the mission, stating the amount they are willing 
should be expended and for which they will he 
responsible. This will help to prevent the same 
men from receiving aid from different peisotis, 
which when given in small sums of money is usually 
spent for sake or whiskey. If the case is an un¬ 
worthy one it is more likely to be found out al the 
mission than elsewhere. 

ft has been with much regie! that owing to Mrs. 
Austen’s long continued ill-health, and other un¬ 
avoidable causes, lire social entertainments that 
have proved such a popular feature of the woik of 


the mission in former years, have had lo he given 
up during the past twelve months. Fur the same 
leason the Annual Christmas Tiee and Dinner had 
to he given up and abandoned. T hiough the kind¬ 
ness of seveial ladies, who undertook the personal 
supei attendance of the matter, a good dinner was 
provided at the mission 011 the evening of Chiisl- 
mas Day, for between twenty and thirty needy 
persons. 

The reading room, recreation 100m, and lib 
rary have been open daily throughout the year foi 
the free use of seamen of all nations, neatly 6,000 
visits of these men being recorded dm ing tlialpei iod. 
The services held afloat and on shore by liu- 
Chaplain have been well attended, the aggre¬ 
gate attendance being 6,482, chiefly seamen. The 
need of a Mission Boat for daily visitation of the 
ships in port has been long fell, and ail effort will 
be made early in 1891 to provide a suitable one foi 
this purpose. 

The thanks of the Mission are here leudeied In 
the following friends who have kindly sent gifts of 
books and newspapers, &c., for the reading room, 
the sick in hospitals, and for sending away to sea, 
also for parcels of left off wearing apparel. 

The Missions to Seamen (England), Miss 
Agnes E. Weston (Devonport), 'The Religious 
Tract Society (London), Mis. Biider, The Old 
Gaol (Salisbury); the Proprietors of the New York 
Weekly Witness, Toronto Faithful Witness, Japan 
Mail, Japan Gaeette, Japan Herald, and Japan 
Daily Advertiser, China's Millions, for copies of. 
their papers regularly supplied gialis; Dr. and 
Mis. Hepburn, Dr. and Mrs. Wheeler, Dr. and 
Mrs. Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ramsay Pm sons, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis Averill, ji., Mis. J. C. Hait- 
land, Piof. B. H. Chambei lain, J. Honigsberger, 
Esq., Rev. H. Loomis, and others. 

The following statistics aie added for the in¬ 
formation of all who are interested in the woi k of 
the Mission :— 

STATISTICS FOR 1890. 

No. of visits to Merchant Ships, 221 ; No. of 
visits to Men of-War, 85 ; No. of visits to Hospitals, 
I07; No. of visits to Prisons, 86; No. of visits to 
Saloons, 15 ; No. of Services held on shore, 203; 
No. of Services held afloat, 43; No. of Tempeiance 
pledges taken, 75; No. of Bags of Reading dis- 
ti United, 288; No. of Bibles and Pi a ver Bonks 
sold and given, 47 ; No. of Articles of Clothing 
given to distressed Seamen, 55; No. of visits to 
Reading room, 5,827; No. of attendances at Ser¬ 
vices, 6,482. 

Seamen’s Mission. 

82, Settlement, Dec. 31st, 1890. 

Financial Statement of tub Seamen’s Mission 


for 1890. 

Dh. 

To Balance—1889 . $ 66.31% 

To Donation account— 

To Received from Ships' Officers. $ 80.36 

lo Received from Friends 1 England) per Miss 

Weston . 31*.70 

To Received from "A Friend," (England) ... 31. 

lo Rrceived from Wistar Morris, Esq. (Ame¬ 
rica) . 10.00 

To Received from Dr. Whitney Tokyo' . 2.00 

To Received from Alex. Allan, K*q. [Scotland) aj.oo 
To Received fr>,m Rev. G. M. Meacham 

(For relief of distressed Seamen' ....'.. J.00 * 

To Received ft- m Re>. F. Staniland For re¬ 
lief of distressed Seamen). 3.00 

To Received from fri»nds in small sums (For 

relief of distressed Seamen) . j.jo 

To Received from Committee for Week of 

Prayer Meeting . 4.00 

To Received from Offertory, St. Andrews' 

Church, Shiba, Tokyo . *9-35 310.18 

To Subscription account— - 

To Received from residents, Tokyo. 91.00 

To Received from residents, Yokohama. 337.00 619.00 


*1,203.49* 

Financial Statement of the Seamen’s Mission 
for 1890. 

Cr 


By Rent account—paid Jardine, Matheson k Co . $ 600.00 

By Fuel account—paid for Coal and Wood . 37.65 

By l.ight account—paid Yokohama Gas Works, etc_ 89.20 

By Magazine and Newspaper account—paid for. 86.68* 


By Sundry Hxpense account—paid for Sundries $ 20.66 
By Sundry Expense paid Yokohama Water 

Works . 18.00 

By Sundry Expense paid for Shrubs, etc. 7.10 

By Sundry Expense paid Scavenger . .. 12.00 

By Sundry Expense paid for Watering Streets 3 00 
By Sundry Expense paid for relief to distressed 


Seamen. 

S3 *5 

116.01 

By Postage and Stationery account—paid for... 
By Printing Circulars, Pamphlets, etc. 

00 

36.09 

By Furniture account—paid for Furniture . 

By Repairing Furniture. 

41.86 

10.30 

S»3« 

By Wages account—paid Reading room Attendant ... 
By Subscription account —paid for Collecting do. ... 

By Insurance account—paid Sun Fire Office . 

By Balance forward to 1891 . 

8S-SO 

3-oo 

9-So 

89.50 


*'>*03.49* 

I have examined llie above account and com¬ 
pared it with the vouchers and find it to be 
cortect. 

E. & O.E. (Signed) A. O. GAY. 

Yokohama, January 6lb, 1891. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Adamson, Bell & Co., §12; Ahrens, H. & Co., 
$12; Anglin, J. R., §12; Bayne, W. G., $5; 
Bavier & Co., $12; Bickersteth, Rt. Rev. Bishop, 
$12 ; Bissetl & C'<>., $12 ; But lei field & Swire, $12 ; 
Carl Rohde & Co., $12; Carroll & Co., $12; 
Chamberlain, B. H., $5; Coloinb, J. & Co., $12; 
Comes & Co., $12; China & Japan Trading Co., 
$12; Dell’Oro & Co., $12; Enslie, J. J., $6; 
Fiaser, H. His Excellency, $12; Ftaser, Farley & 
Co., $12; Frazar & Co., $12; Fraser, D., $12; 
Flint Kilby & Co., $12; Findlay Richaidson & 
Co., $12 ; Hannen, N. J., $12 ; Hunt & Co., $12; 
Heinemann, Paul & Co., $12; Irwin, R. W. His 
Excellency, $12 ; lilies & Co., $12; Irwiue, Rev. 

E. C, $10; Ingles, Captain, R.N., $12; Jaidine, 
Mathe-son & Co., $12; Kiikwnnd, M., $t2; Kuip- 
ping, F.., $5; Knoll, C. G., $12; Lane, Crawford 
& Co., $12; Litchfield, II. C., $to; Mitchell, W. 

F. , $12; Morriss, E., $12 ; Morf, H. C. & Co., $12; 
Middleton & Co., $12 ; Napier, The Master of, 
$10; O. & O. S. S. Co., $12 ; Parsons, J. R., $12 ; 
P. M. S. S. Co., $12; Raspe & Co., $12 ; Rickeit, 
J., $12; Slrachan, W. H. & Co., $12 ; Schoene & 
Mot in, $6; Siber & Breowald, $12; Simon, Evers 
He Co., $12; Schmidt-Leda, Dr., $12; Smith, 
Bakei & Co., $12; Rosenthal, A. S- & Co., $12; 
Walsh, Hall & Co., $12; Watson, E. B., $5; 
Walfoid, A. B., $12; Wilkin & Robison, $12; 
Ziegler & Co., $12. 

Donations.—A llan Alex, $25; Burrowes, Lieut. 
R.N., $i8-j7f®j. Committee for Week of Prayer 
Meetings, $4 ; Campbell, Captain, $5 ; Chambliss, 
W. H., $1 ; Daniels, Captain, $5 ; Fi iend $31-^ ; 
Gadd, Captain $5; Heallicote, Lieut. R.N., $3 ; 
Home, Mr., $6^^; Hilton, Captain, 35; Mea¬ 
cham, Rev. G. M., $5; Morriss, Wistar, $10; Of¬ 
fertory,St. Andrews Chinch, Tokio, $29^^; Robins, 
Captain, $10 ; Stover, Captain, $2!-j l $ ; ; Staniland, 
Rev. F., $5 ; Weston, Miss, $312-^; Whitney, 
Dr. and Mrs. $2. 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
JAPAN. 

- ♦ - 

Bcfoie Judge Nakamura Genkwa, Acting Pre¬ 
sident of the Fiisl Civil Bureau; and Judges 

Takagi Tsutomu, Kato Soichi, Yasui Shun- 
zo, and Kodama Junichiro. 


URUSHIYAMA K 1 CHIYKMON AGAINST UDZUYB 
TAKI CHI. 

Pi iuciples deduced from the following case 
—“ The geneial rule is that loss in trade tluough 
partnership must be charged lo each pattner ac- 
coiding to the amount of capital contributed.” 

“ Judgment should not be given on any point 
outside the point at issue.” 

“ Apaity must piove the allegation that in a 
decision judgment was not given on the point at 
issue.” 

The plaintiff obtained judgment against the de¬ 
fendant in the Gifu Comt of First Instance. The 
defendant appealed to the Nagoya Court of Ap¬ 
peal contending that he had not liaded on joint ac¬ 
count with the plaintiff, but that he had lent the 
plaintiff yen 1,230 in several sums at the urgent 
request of the plaintiff since November, 1886, on 
condition that lie should leceive as interest on 
such loan 30 per cent, of the profit gained by the 
plaintiff in the silk trade. Even if it should be 
held that he had engaged with the plaintiff in 
trade on joint account, the defendant submitted 
that lie should only be tequired to bear a part of 
the loss incurred on silk puichased fioin Uchiki 
Moliei. Further if it should be decided that he 
ought to participate in the loss, the defendant con¬ 
tended that his share must be decided accotding 
to the amount of capital contributed by him. The 
judgment of the Couit of First Instance, inasmuch 
as it apportioned the loss equally to the parties, was 
opposed to law. 

Foi the plaintiff (defendant in the appeal) it was 
held that the evidence produced in the case showed 
that the parties had tiaded 011 joint account; the 
silk in this case was bought on joint account, and 
the judgment of the Court of First Instance was 
therefore a proper one, as in trade on joint 
account loss as well as profit had lo be equally 
divided. The judges in the Appeal Couit look 
(he view that the paities had tiaded on joint ac¬ 
count, but, inasmuch as lliere was no special agree¬ 
ment decided that the loss must be born by each 
patty accoidiug to (he amount couit ihuted by 
him. On the other points taised the Couit held 
that no decision was necessary. The judgment 
of the Gifu Couit of First Instance must there¬ 
fore be reversed and the claim of the defendant 
in the appeal that the appellant should bear one 
half shaie of the loss must be disallowed. 

Against this decision an appeal was taken to the 
Supieme Couit. It was contended on behalf of 
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the appellant (the original plaintiff) that by gene¬ 
ral rule and custom loss ami profit must be 
borne equally by the pai liters in joint account 
trading, in the absence of any special ugieement 
to the conlraiy. Even admitting that Hie Appeal 
Court was right in deciding that the loss should be 
proportionate to the amount of capital cmiliilmted, 
tlie judgment ened in law by failing to fix the 
amount of loss to be so borne by the parties 
respectively. 

The Supreme Court held that by general rule, 
in the absence of any special contiact, loss in 
trade on joint account must be borne in proportion 
to the amount of capital contributed. In this le- 
spect the judgment of the Appral Court was quite in 
accoidance with law. On the point taken as to 
the failure of the Appeal Couit to fix li e amount 
of loss to be borne by the pai ties respectively, the 
Supreme Comt decided that no decision of the 
kind was called for, there having been no discus¬ 
sion on the subject. Even through tlieie had been 
discussion on the point the bin den of proving that 
fact was on the appellant, and he had failed to 
bring the necessary proof. The appeal, theiefoie, 
could not be sustained.— Saiban Suishi, November 
29th, 1890. _ 

KIMURA KATSUYA AGAINST MATSUHOTO HIKO- 
YKMON. 

Principles deduced from the following case:— 
No sale of any ailicle which is deemed an im¬ 
movable either in nature or use, can transfer 
complete ownership, unless the procedm enecessaiy 
in the case of immovables is taken, 01 actual de- 
liveiy of such ai licle has occurled. 

In this case judgment was given in favour o( 
the plaintiff in the Hiromaye Peace Couit. The 
defendant canied the case, however, to the 
Hiromaye Couit of First Instance, contending 
that while ceiiain articles purchased by the plain 
tiff from the common debtor, Kitagawa Tomijiio, 
such as mats, doors, shvji. See., being moveables 
had to be deliveied, other articles such as an 
alcove, a closet, an out-house, &c., must be regis 
tered in the Register Office, being immovables. 
The plaintiff could not exercise any 1 ight supei ioi 
to the defendant in respect of the movables, for 
the latter had seemed public 1 egist 1 ation, as 
shown by the warrant to seize the debtor’s property, 
before the plaintiff had obtained registration or 
attempted to take possession of the pmpeity. A 
fortiori the plaintiff had no piior lights of owuei- 
ship. The plaintiff on the other hand submitted that, 
having a claim of yen 700 against the common 
debtor, lie'had taken over parts of the buildings 
owned by Tomijiio to be applied in payment of 
inleiest. The transaction took place on March 
loth, 1887, before public registration and seizine 
of the property by' the defendant, which only oc- 
cuued wlu.-n the plaintiff attempted to take some 
of the property so transfeired to him. 

The Judge of the Court of First Instance held 
that though the property included articles which in 
nature and use were immovable, legislation was 
not necessai y, the purpose of the tiansaclion being 
to make them movables. The judgment of the 
lower court was therefore leversed. 

The plaintiff in the oiiginal suit now appealed 
to the Supreme Com t contending that as no settled 
rule existed as to the sale of movables, such trans¬ 
actions must be governed by general piiuciples of 
law. Transfer from seller to buyer must be taken 
to have occurred as soon as the views of the parlies 
came into agreement, and the buyei’s rights weie not 
affected though the seller still continued to occupy 
and use the piopeity sold. In the piesent case 
Kitagawa Tomijiro’s position with regard to the 
piopei ty after its transference to the appellant was 
purely that of bailee. 

The Supreme Court rejected the appeal, holding 
with the judgment appealed against, that in this 
case actual delivery must take place unless the 
usual procedure with regard to the sale and Iransfei 
of immovables were taken. 


Before Judge Nishioka Yumki, Piesident of the 
First Criminal Bureau, and Judges H. Yamank 
S. Kawaguchi, S. Shoya, and S. Okuyama. 

May a Burglar be assaultkd? 

THE PUBLIC PROCURATOR OP THE FUKUSHIMA 
CORRECTIONAL COURT AGAINST M1TSUYAMA 
KISuKB. 

Piiuciples deduced from the following case 
“ Assault and batlei y committed on a housebreaker 
with an instmment seized at the moment when, 
having been found trespassing by night in a house 
he fails to reply on being asked wbo he is, may be 
regarded as a justifiable act.” 

Refeience:—“Any person who wounds 01 kills 
hv a justifiable act in one of the following cases 
shall be adjudged not guilty :— 


" Where the wounding or killing is done in 
defence against a peison entering without any 
reason an occupied bouse by night, or climbing 
over or destioying gates, doors or fences.” Par. 
3, Ail. 315, Penal Code. 

The accused in this case was found guilty at a 
preliminary examination in the Fukushima Cm- 
■ ectional Couit, of battery and wounding. A 
motion for the lecnll of this finding was made in 
the Consultative Bureau (Kivaigi Kyoktl) of the 
same Court, with the lesnh that the first decision 
was oideied to be withdiawn, and it was ad¬ 
judged that as the act of the accused could not 
justify' a finding of guilty under Ail. 315 of 
the Penal Code, he should be dischaiged under 
Ait. 224 of the Code of Criminal Piocedme. 

The Public Piocnrator of llie lower couit ap¬ 
pealed to the Supreme Court against this decision, 
contending that in order to biiog the case within 
the application of Ait. 315 of the Penal Cotie 
theie must he three essential conditions ; (1) that 
the iutiudei euteied by night, without cause, a 
house occupied by' others ; (2) that the occupant 
of the house found it necessaiy to defend himself; 
(3) that the wounding or killing was justifiable on 
the ground of self defence. In the piesent case 
the first and second conditions weie existent, but 
the third was not ; for the wounding or killing 
must under the aiticle in question he unav>id 
able,—no other means of defence being at band. 
In this case the wounding was not unavoidable, for 
on the facts it only appeal ed that the injuied peison 
was in the kitchen, and failed when called on, to 
say wbo lie was. The finding of tlie Consultative 
Bureau was therefore unlawful. The accused sim¬ 
ply contended that the appeal was groundless, ami 
that the original finding should be sustained. 

T lie Bench found iliat the appeal chiefly set 
foi th that the 01 iginal judgment—which held the 
injuiies to have been inflicted in self defence, 
whereas as a matter of fact the assault was not 
unavoidable or justifiable—was unlawful. The 
original judgment, however, found that the accus 
ed had struck the intruder with an axe which 
he foundlying near him, on no answer being given ; 
that fie did so thinking the peison thus discoveied 
in his house under cover of the daikness of uiglit 
was a wrongdoer; that the assault was committed 
as a means of defending the house and its inmates, 
because the act of tiespassing in the house by 
night was presumably with a view to the commission 
of some wrong, and the assault might he necessaiy 
as a means of protection. The oiiginal finding 
must theiefoie be sustained and the appeal leject- 
ed.— Saiban Suishi, Dec. 51I1, 1890. 


f.ARCENY. 

THE PUBLIC PROCURATOR OP THE NIIGATA COR¬ 
RECTIONAL COURT AGAINST USAMI RINKICHI. 

Principle deduced fiom tlie following case: — 
“Theft by opening the door of a bouse with a key 
boi 1 owed under false pretences must he punished 
under Ait. 368 of the Penal Code, and cannot be 
dealt with as common laiceiiy under Art. 366.” 

Refeience—“Any person who steals the pio- 
peity of another shall he guilty of laiceny, and 
be punished wilh major imprisonment for not less 
than two and not mine than fom months.” Ail. 
366, Penal Code. “Any peison who commits 
laiceny' by enteiing the house or godown of an¬ 
other, climbing over or breaking any dom, gate, 
or fence, or opening any lock, shall be punished in 
manner similai to the foregoing ailicle.” At 1.368, 
Penal Code. 

The accused was convicted of larceny and of 
removing goods in the Niigata Cm 1 eclional Coin t 
and was sentenced to major imprisonment for a 
month and a half and to be subject to police 
surveillance for six months—the impi isonmenl for 
larceny under Aits. 366 and 376 of the Penal 
Code, and, lie being under 20 and over 16 yeais 
of age, under An. 81, the offence of removing 
goods not being taken as a simultaneous offence. 

The Public Piocnrator of the I.owei Couit ap¬ 
pealed to the Supreme Couit, maintaining that on 
the face of the judgment it appealed that the ac 
etised borrowed a key from Kohayashi Ushitaro 
(the latter being then absent from bis bouse) on 
the pretext that be meant to enter the house and 
make the woodwoik of a plane ( kanna ) ; and that 
he entered the house by opening the door with the 
key so bouowed, the judge admitting that the 
accused had bouowed the key on a false pietext 
with the aim of making piepai atious to commit 
larceny. The offence must thei efore be punished 
under Art. 368 of the Penal Code and the judg¬ 
ment was an unlawful one. 

The accused opposed the appeal on the simple 
ground that it was improper. 

'The Supi erne Couit held that having opened 
one of the doms of the house wilh a key obtained 
from the occupant on false pi Helices, and wilh the 
object of committing laiceny, the accused must be 


punished under At (.368 of the Penal Code, and 
the judgment of the lower comt, which decided 
that the offence should be dealt with undei Ait. 
366, was a misapplication of law, and must fie 
cancelled. Deciding the case anew in accoi dance 
with At t. 427 of the Code of Ciimiual Piocedme, 
the Supreme Com 1 held that the fii st act of the ac¬ 
cused fell to be punished under Arts. 367, 368, and 
376, and the second act under Ails. 390 and 394, 
and the last paiagiaph of Ait. 395 of the Penal 
Code. As the accused, however, was under 
twenty and over sixteen yeais of age when lie 
committed the offences, and as the offences weie 
simultaneous, he must under Ai ts. 81 and 100 of the 
Penal Code be punished with major impiisoiinieiil 
foi four months and a half and be subject to police 
surveillance for six months.— Saiban Suishi, Dec. 
5th, 1890. _ 

Obtaining Property under Fai.sb Pretences. 

THB PUBLIC PROCURATOR OP THE FUKUOKA 

CORRECTIONAL COURT, AGAINST NOMIYA- 
MA HANA. 

Principles deduced from the following case :— 
The appiopi iatiou under false pi etences of goods 
end listed to one, with the object tliereby of mak¬ 
ing wiongful gain, constitutes the offence of obtain¬ 
ing piopeity under false pi etences. 

Larceny consists of the theft of piopeity, in re¬ 
feience to which the offender has no lesponsibility 
of custody. 

Refei ence :—Art. 390, Penal Code—“ Obtaining 
properly by cheating or the use of tin eats con¬ 
stitutes tl»e offence of obtaining propei ty under 
false pieleuces, and shall be punished wilh major 
imprisonment for not less than two months and 
not moie than four yeais with a fine of not less 
than yen 4 and not moie than yen 40.” 

Ait. 395 ' Feud Code—" The act of cheating or 
embezzlement or oilier false pietence shall render 
the offence obtaining of piopeity under false 
pretences.” 

'The accused iu this case was convicted in the 
Fukuoka C01 reclional Couit of having appio- 
piiated under false pieleuces property eutiusted 
to her keeping, and was sentenced to major im¬ 
pi isonnient for two months ;viili a fine of 4 yen 
and to be subject to police surveillance for six 
months, under Arts. 390, 394, and 395 of the Penal 
Code. 

The Public Piocuiaior of the lower court ap¬ 
pealed against this judgment;, contending that the 
offence should have been treated as laiceny. ’To 
constitute tile offence of obtaining piopeity under 
false pi etences the element of cheating 01 threaten¬ 
ing should be present, and such cheating must be 
of a skilful natuie, and not the unskilful and 
clumsy act ultiibuted to the accused. True the 
offence might be regaided as the appiopi iatiou by 
the accused for her pi ivate purposes of goods en- 
enli listed to hei ; but as the judgment stood it was 
a misapplication of law. 

The Supreme Comt found that the accused had 
placed inside het tansu or biueau a box which had 
been left by Sakmagi Sakiclii on a mat l.efoie her 
door, and bad denied all knowledge of the box 
when the owner 1 elm ned to ask for it. The Public 
Piocnrator bad suggested that the offence was one 
of laiceny. or the use foi pi ivate pm poses of goods 
entrusted to the custody of the accused. As the 
offence of laiceny, however, consisted of stealing 
goods in lefeience to tlie custody of which the 
accused had no responsibility, ibe piesent offence 
could not be heated as one of laiceny, the accused 
having no 1 esponsiiuhty for the custody of (he box, 
which was as a mattei of fact left on the mat l.efoie 
her door by the owner. Nor was the offence the 
use for private pm poses of goods enti listed to the 
care of the accused, because theie was no evidence 
that Ibe box bad been so used. T he accused iii 
fact assumed custody of the box and appiopriated 
it uudei false pieleuces. The 01 iginal judgment 
was llieiefore a light and piopei one, and the 
appeal mint be lejecled under Ait. 427 of the 
Code of Ci iminal Piocedme.— Saiban Suishi De- 
cembei 61I1, 1890. 


THE « NAMOA ” AFFAIR. 

- + -- 

I lie enquiiy into the ciicumstances of the recent 
piratical attack on the steamer Namoa was again 
lesumed at the Magistracy, Hongkong, when the 
following additional evidence was taken :— 

Dr. Marques said—On the aftei noon of the 12th 
inst. I held a post-mortem examination on the 
bodies of Captain Pocock and Mr. Peteisen. Cap- 
lain Pocock had a bullet wound 011 Ins light side; 
below the right nipple. The bullet had entered 
theie, tiavelled through the lungs and liver, even¬ 
tually lodging in the spinal cord. The abdomen 
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was full of blood. Dead) was die result of 
beinon liage caused by the bullet wound. The 
bullet was from a bull dog revolver. Mr. Peter¬ 
sen had three incised superficial wounds on the 
left side of the forehead, and an ordinary incised 
wound over the left' eyebrow. On the tight 
cheek was a wound which might have been caused 
by a knife or by the grazing of a bullet. On the 
upper poilion of the left arm were five bullet 
wounds, one of the wounds being only supei ficial. 
Of the others, two bullets had passed lluough tire 
arm, entered the chest, and passed out of the light 
side. The collar bone was fractured by a bullet. 
The right arm had also *two super ficial wounds, 
apparently caused by one bullet. Death lesulted 
from hemoirhage caused by the bullet wounds. 

Yung Ma Sing, liader, said—On the loth inst. 

I was a passenger by the Namoa. I took my 
position on the ’tween deck, amidships, on the 
starboard side. Lhad a basket with me contain¬ 
ing Os. 600 in silver. About X p.m. I was silting 
down when I heard some shots fired on the upper 
deck. I slatted to go to the upper deck to see 
what was the matter. I got as far as the com¬ 
panion leading to the upper deck, when a man 
standing at the lop theie called out, “ Passengers 
don’t come up,” The man was one of the pirates. 
He called out in a loud, threatening manner. In 
one hand he held a revolver and in the other a 
sword. I went back to the place where I had been 
sitting. Nothing fuither happened till about 4 
p.m., when six or seven of the pirates came down 
leaving two standing at the top of the companion 
They told the passengers to go up on deck, one by 
one. We all went up and were searched. They then 
drove us into the after saloon. There we remained 
until the pirates left the ship. There were about 
thirty or forty men in the after saloon. The 
remainder of the passengers were taken to 
diffeient parts of the ship. None of the pirates 
were on the ’tween deck when the attack began. 
I saw about twenty of them altogether. They 
did not kill any of the Chinese passengers, 1101 
did they fire at us. I have not heard of any of 
the Chinese passengers being killed. If any 
weie killed it must have been after we were told 
to go on deck. There were two or three women 
on board. 1 saw them at the end of the voyage 
and they were all right. I could recognise one 
or two of the piiates again. I could recognise 
I wo who had Eutopean hats on. These were 
the two who seatched me. The piiates were 
Hakka and Punti men. I have been shown a 
number of men in the gaol to-day, but I did not 
recognise any of the pirates amongst them. 

The enquiry was further adjourned. 


HO W HA SSAN THE WA TER- CARRIER 
BECAME MARRIED. 

- + - 

[an ioyptian TALS.J 

When I was in Cairo I remained a long time 
perfectly ignorant of the names, qualities, and 
piofessions of my nearest neighbours—not for 
want of prying about and questioning. At first, a 
view fiom the lofty teirace promised to give me 
some information ; but 110 ! The urban architecture 
of the Arabs has been so influenced by their love 
of retirement, that in a City of Terraces nothing 
was to be seen. All the houses are of different 
heights, and, as it weie by general consent, every 
builder has managed malleis so that nothing 
scarcely but white walls or palings can be dis¬ 
tinguished near at hand. At a little distance, it is 
true, I could look down upon several terraces, 
upon which a few bearded old fellows daily 
smoked their pipes or performed their prayeis; 
and now and then, at evening lime, I peiceived 
some shadowy female foi ms, enveloped in sombie 
di apery, hovel ing upon them. A lofty kiosque, 
that towered on the roof of a large mansion not 
very far off, was the favourite resort of an Abys 
sioian slave, who would often look out unveiled, 
and even once or twice made telegraphic signs to 
me. Fai liter off was a low mosque, with a scolloped 
paiapet toils ten ace; but I rarely saw anyone 
upon it except a boy, who came out of the minaret 
at staled intervals to declare the unity of God and 
call the faithful to prayers. 

The lacunes left by the sense of sight were ill- 
supplied by that of heating. I could sometimes! 
catch fragments of conveisations between the 
women in a neighbouring comtyard, but little that 
was definite or characteristic. As usual, one third 
of the words employed weie cmses or lei ms of 
abuse—expressive of tenderness or anger according 
to the tone in which they were utteied. Opposite 
the window of iny mom, I must add, was the low- 
tei raced roof of a mud house, upon which two 01 
three laige, ditty women occasionally sprawled; 
but I never could ascertain anything of them or their 
mode of life. They scowled abominably when they 


saw me; and the youngest genet ally raised a ciy 
and ran away. I at first thought that they belong 
ed to an especially bigoted family; but on making 
inquiiies, ascei taiued the truth. It appears that, 
in the early time of my residence, during some 
excessively hot weather, I had taken two 01 three 
turns in a state of nature in my apartment; that 
I had been perceived, and bad been, not very 
absurdly, set down as a madman. 

Beyond this terrace was a lofty house, inhabited 
by a half Spanish, half Levantine family. Two 
pi etty gii Is occasionally peeped through the palings 
of the terrace, attracted—I at first flalteied myself 
—by my English aspect, but I was disappointed 
to find that my landlady’s son, a Levantine, had 
been in the habit of making love to them by signs, 
and that it was in seaich of him their brig lit glances 
were sent. 

I used to sit at my window for hours smoking 
and watching the people in the street. The inha¬ 
bitants of the low mudhouse, wei e, it appeal s, very 
charitable. No dervish scarcely ever slopped at 
their door and sang his song without receiving a 
piece of bread ; and an old blind beggar used to 
come at slated pei iods, feeling bis way along the 
wall, and crying, “ Gee&n ya Rob !—I am hungry, 

O Lord;” in order to partake of their bounty. 
Chaiily is always found amongst the poor. 

But this is a digression. I am going to tell the 
story of Hassan the Sakka (Water-can ier) and of 
Silt Misbmish (Lady Apricot), the only two of my 
neighbours of whose saying and doings I could 
gather anything definite. The others seemed to 
be aware a “ciliel” was among them “taking 
notes,” and kept their adventures to themselves. 

The waler-carriei s are a curious class of 
people, and famous for getting into all soils of 
intrigues. They puisne their trade in vaiious 
ways. Some have camels, which carry two 
enormous watersacks of ox hide, one on each 
side; others have only donkeys which bear a 
sheepskin full; others cari y a ktirbah on theii 
backs and distribute cool refreshing draughts to 
the passers-by. In Caiio they go about exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Recompense me, O God ! ” but in Alex 
andria they have a peculiar cry of which I could 
never obtain any proper explanation, “ sellAow, 
sell&ow ! ” The Levantines maintained that this 
was a relic of the French occupation, being no 
oilier than a corruption of the expression C’est 
de I’eau ! which the Sakkas were oidered to use for 
the information of the soldiers; but the Muslims 
said that the words were of Moggrebbyu— 
pei haps of Berber oiigin. 

But to revert to Hassan and Lady Apricot. 
The former dwelt in a narrow street, down the 
whole length of which I could see from my window ; 
the latter, in a large house, at the bottom of a 
blind alley close by. Sbe was a woman of pi opei ty, 
and, being a widow, lived by herself with liei 
hand-maidens. Hei short experience of matrimo¬ 
nial life had been unfortunate, and consequently 
site bad lesolved never to put herself again in the 
power of man. This detei ruination of hers became 
well known in the neiglihouihood, and dining the 
early time of her widowhood formed the subject 
of spiteful remark. But she lived down scandal, 
and her doings at length passed pei feclly unnoticed. 

However, Hassan the Sakka, a handsome little 
man, with a glossy black beaid and sparkling eyes, 
took it into his head that, humble as was his posi¬ 
tion, lie might, by daring and preseverance, induce 
the rich widow to change her mind. Celibacy he 
considered an unnatural stale—a single woman as 
a banquet witliont guests, a house without inhabi¬ 
tants, a ship without a crew, a camel without a 
hump, or an ass without a driver, or, to quote Mona 
Caii d, a ramrod without a gun. He 1 igluly enough 
argued that Lady Apricot, being a quaint woman, 
must he attacked in a quaint way, and, having 
formed liis resolution, pioceeded to devise means 
for cai 1 ying it out. 

He was one of the few strangers admitted into 
the house. When he came with his string of 
camels, lie drove them all into the great comtyaid 
where was a large stone cistern, which he filled. 
Sometimes lie was ordered to carry a plentiful sup 
ply of water into a little garden, where was a 
leservoir that furnished a jet d'ean, which lie sup¬ 
posed was made to play on important occasions. 
The garden was quite a gem, with two tapering 
palms, and a number of orange, citron, fig, and 
pomegranate trees tastefully disposed in walks and 
at boms. A pret ly kiosque, half bidden by vegeta¬ 
tion, occupied nearly (lie whole of one end. I11 its 
centre was a tank and the jet d'eau. 

“ I judge,” said lie to himself, as he viewed this 
spot, “ that Silt Mishmish indulges lieie in fanta¬ 
sias \ that she collects around her the means of 
delight—the singei sand the dancers—and breathes 
the fragrance of the flmveis, and listens to the 
music of the fountain, and enjoys hei keyf. Hap¬ 
py the man who is admitted to share in the fes¬ 
tivities.” 


Hassan was ail inventive genius, and doubted 
not that, if it suited his purpose, he could obtain 
admission into the garden whilst the lady was 
indulging in her spoils. So lie attfully hued one 
of Silt Mislunish’s eunuchs to a coffee-house in 
the neighbomhood, made him meriy with coffee 
and smoke, and got from him that his mistress 
was wont, on the night of every Thursday, to 
amuse herself in the kiosque of the garden ; that 
her hand-maidens weie all trained to singing and 
dancing, but that 011 great occasions some of the 
first public perfoimers weie liiied. 

“ The Silt is a fantastic woman,” said the 
eunuch, “and Allah has blessed her with little 
sense; for every day in the week she lectures 
against marriage, and ordeis her favourite slave, 
Zareefeh—for slaves are still an institution in 
Egypt, doubt it wlm may—to tell tales of tyranni¬ 
cal husbands; but on the night of the fantasia she 
seems to droop with languor, and she cries out 
sometimes in a faint voice, 1 When will my beloved 
come ? ’ ” 

Hassan could not contain his delight at these 
revelations; for thought he, “surely I must be this 
beloved one that is expected.” 

So Arab-like lie began to cast about to devise 
means of obtaining admission into the garden; 
but found (lie (ask more difficult than he had im¬ 
agined. Houses and lofty walls hemmed it in 011 
evei y side; and he would not run the 1 isk of be¬ 
traying himself by endeavoui ing to corrupt any of 
the domestics. 

" God is great,” said lie; “ I must have 
patience. Fortune will at length cast that which I 
seek before me.” 

And he continued carrying wa.ler every day for 
household use, as well as for keeping up the 
freshness of the garden, and replenishing the 
fountain. 

One evening he was sitting in a coffee-house, 
when a narrator began to tell the stoiy of a man 
who had been can ied by an eagle into a woudei fnl 
palace sewed up in a sheepskin. Hassan at once 
formed bis plan, which was no other than this—to 
get into one of his ox hide sacks, armed with a 
knife, and cause himself to be left, as if accidently, 
by bis assistants. What he was to do if success 
crowned his plan, destiny would determine. 

The tiick was easily played. Two cunning 
friends sewed him well into the sack—begging 
him to appear as much like water as possible— 
and when the backs of the slaves weie turned, 
hoisted him off the camel and can ied behind a 
pomegranate tree in the neighbourhood of the 
kiosque. No suspicion seemed to be raised. Two 
men bad been seen to enter; two men issued foitli. 
The doors were closed; and, as evening approach¬ 
ed, preparations were made for the festivity. 

About an hour after sunset, Hassan who began 
to feel very uncomfortable in his sack, heard a 
voice calling from a window somebody. 

“O Zara!” 

“ Piesent, O Silt!” was the reply. 

“Go with Yacoul), and light the lamps and let 
loose the waters, and brush the floor and spread 
the caipets; for I am sad, and must be delighted 
with music and singing.” 

Presently the two slaves—the eunuch and the 
giil—came to the kiosque and obeyed the orders 
of their mistress. As they bustled about they saw 
the sack behind the tree, and Yacoub said : 

“Those accursed Sakkas have left this great 
ugly bag behind. We must diag it out of 
the way.” 

On heating this, Hassan endeavoured to look 
as liquid as possible ; and for the first time felt fear. 

“ If they discover me now,” thought lie, “they 
will heat me, and turn me out before Silt Mishmish 
comes; and I shall gain nothing but bruises by 
the adventure.” 

Yacoub and Zara gave two or three lugs at the 
bag, but finding it heavy, came to a slop. 

“ It will be belter,” said Zaia, " to let the water 
1 uit out. Untie the knot.” 

“ No,” replied Yacoub; “I will poke my swotd 
through it it; and if the rascally Sakkas complain, 
I will pull their beards and be insolent." 

“ It is advisable not to cut the sack,” quoth 
Zaia, to the infinite relief of poor Hassan. 

The slaves then again bustled about, and often 
walked over the sack without noticing that it held 
anything but water; and Hassan remained quiet, 
still stiiving to liquify himself. 

When Silt Mishmish came down to the kiosque 
she saw the water-sack, and said : 

“What is the meaning of this?” 

And they told her. 

'• Pigs that ye are!” exclaimed she, “that ye 
have not removed it.” Hassan prepared his knife, 
and commending himself to the Prophet, awaited 
impatiently for the Sitt to call for her beloved one. 
But the dancing and music began and continued 
for an hour, and the lady remained silent and sad. 
And Zareefeh said to her : 
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“ O Sitt ! what can we do to amuse thee ? Shall 
we tell stories? or shall we jump upon this water- 
sack ? or shall we try our strength and roll it to 
the tank ? ” 

" Roll it into the tank,” was the reply. 

Immediately five or six women, laughing and 
pushing one another, began to roll the sack 
tapidly along. Hassau was turned over in all 
directions, and found it almost impossible to use his 
knife. So he began to roar for mercy, tearing lest 
he should be diowned. But the slaves paid no at¬ 
tention, anti had got him to the edge <.f the tank, 
when with a desperate effort, be slit open a hole 
large enough for him to pass his head. On seeing 
his shaven scalp, with a long top knot thiust loilh, 
the girls gave a loud scream; but Zaieefeh 
exclaimed : 

“ Have courage, O girls ! ” and—“ puff, paff ”— 
slapped the poor man’s face with both hands. 

In an instant they soused him in the lank with 
screams of laughter. He struggled and roared; 
but they had no mercy on him, and would probably 
have diowned him in their fun had not Lady 
Apricot called upon them with a loud voice to 
desist. By her orders they drew him foith, hall 
dead and diipping like a rag; and Ixought him 
warm towels to dry himself, and threw silk robes 
over him, anil presented him to their mistress ; 
who looked upon him, and said : 

" Is this my beloved P ” 

He replied : 

" Yea; and I am happy to have suffered all this 
for thy sake.” 

And she said : " I knew of thy coming and was 
resolved to try thy patience. Thou ail a wise 
person—not foolish and weak of heart. I had 
sworn never to take as a husband any one but the 
man who should make himself fire, or air, or walei 
for my sake. Thou hast made thyself water and 
I am content. Sit by my side.” 

So Hassan became the husband of Lady Apricot, 
and lived happily in her society. 

Such was the story related to us one evening.bj 
an old gentleman who came in to srn dee his pipe 
with my landlady. She was vexed with him 
because he was long-winded and put off the supper 
for an hour. So she mildly told him rhat he wa- 
a "Kedah” (liar); but Oil) Bar bar A, who wa* 
nodding in a corner, woke up to declare that it 
was all perfectly true; that she knew a Muslim who 
.used to visit Lady Apricot, and that such things 
constantly happened. 1 do not answer for the 
details, but it is certain (hat Hassau the Sakka 
became the husband of Silt Mishmish. Such a 
circumstance has nothing surprising in Egypt, 
where no prejudice in favour of hiith or breeding 
exists to impede the free play of caprice, or the 
development of romantic affection. And of this 
I shall give some examples in my next.— Statesman. 


MADAME BLA VA TSKF’S WORK IN 
THE WEST. 

- + - 

It is with some surprise that an E. T. S. ar¬ 
riving in India from England or America finds 
that the larger portion of the public outside 
the Society either believes Vladame Blavarsky 
to be dead, or, at the very least, to have been 
crushed under the weight of falsehood hurled 
against her by enemies aird calumniators. 
Even within the Society there are not a few 
who imagine she has lost her love for India, 
or that, owing to increasing years and con¬ 
stant ill health, her energy has declined, and 
that she is no lunger wor king for the noble cause 
to which her life is devoted with the same fir e, the 
same enthusiasm, the some untiring devotion, as 
in the days when her presence gave new life and 
vigour to the decaying reverence of the Hindus 
for the priceless gems of truth contained in their 
ancient literature. Naturally the more earnest 
and active members of the Society know other 
wise; but even they do not seem to appreciate 
tire amount and value of the wor k she has accom¬ 
plished during the last four yeais, nor do they 
grasp its significance for, and impoi taut bear ing 
upon, India. 

Thus, although readers of the Theosophist have 
always had the materials before them for realising 
these facts, yet it may not be ultimately useless 
if I attempt to sketch, however inadequately and 
briefly, the work which H. P. Blavatsky has 
accomplished in Europe and America since she 
was ordered away from Madras by Dr. Scharlieb. 

l'u begin with Europe. In May, 1883, there 
existed one fail ly active Branch of the Society in 
Paris, one in Greece, and a dead-alive one in 
Holland. In London,[there was a Branch numeri¬ 
cally sli ong, but which, however, was practically 
almost dormant. Besides these there were inani¬ 
mate Branches in Cambridge and Edinburgh, and 
a somewhat less sleepy one in Dublin, Ireland. 


There was also a useful centre at Odessa. These 
represented Theosophy in Europe, ami an impar¬ 
tial observer would have declared that the prevail¬ 
ing tendency of the movement there was towards 
gradual euthanasia and final decay. That this 
picture is not drawn in loo gloomy colours will, I 
think, be borne out by the opinion of most persons 
acquainted with the Society in Europe at the time 
referred to. lit May, 1887, Madame Blavatsky 
came to London from Osteud, and mi immediate 
revival of activity became perceptible. The maga¬ 
zine, Lucifer, was star led, the " Blavatsky Lodge ” 
formed, and work went 011 apace. New enthusiasm 
was infused into the members by her presence, 
and the present stale of the movement may now 
be described as follows: — 

On the continent things are slightly improved, 
as witness the formation of centres of Theosophical 
activity in Spain, Vienna, and Italy. In Sweden a 
new and most energetic Bianch, now numbering 
over 100 active working members, Iras sprung up, 
while the dormant Branch in Holland has began 
to work in earnest. But it is in England, around 
her from whom this new life has really sprung, 
that its effects ate most visible. Instead of 1 
moderatly active and 3 inanimate Branches in 
the United Kingdom, the Society now counts 
13 active, working, energetic Branches, among 
which the " Blavatsky Lodge” numbers some 
loo active members,' and more than that num¬ 
ber of associates. So large lias become tire 
attendance at its weekly meetings, that we have 
been driven to construct a hall for this purpose, 
capable of seating 300 persons, as well as for use 
as a gener al lecture hall on Theosophical subjects. 

In 1887, the existing Theosbphical literature was 
comparatively meagre. Now, besides the older 
books, we have the first two volumes of the “Secret 
Doctrine,” the “ Key to Theosophy ” and " Voice 
of the Silence” fr om H. P. B.’s pen, besides a mass 
of pamphlets, leaflets and It acts. In addition, seve¬ 
ral sterling works 011 Theosophical topics by other 
able writers have appeared; and when one adds 
to this the existence and success of the magazine, 
Lucifer , and the establishment and maintenance 
of a regular publishing and printing office, con¬ 
ducted solely in the interests of the Theosophical 
movement, where all works, tracts, &c., on these 
subjects may be published at a minimum of 
expense and for the sole benefit of lire T. S., one 
is able to form some measure of the growth in 
activity and strength of the movement since 1885. 
This, however, is not all; for besides the above, 
the Theosopliists in Europe have erected a Head- 
Quarters for the Society in London at a cost of 
over £1,200. And most striking of all is the 
strength and loyality of the Esoteric Section, now 
barely two years old, but already numbering many 
hundreds of members. 

So much regarding Theosophy in Europe; let 
us trim now to America. When Mr. Judge went 
back to that country from India, at the curl of 
1884, be found the movement almost dying, and 
in spite of Iris earnest effor ts and constant exer¬ 
tions, the revival of its life and activity was at first 
very slow. Throughout all these years, Mr. Judge 
has unswervingly followed H. P. B.'s advice and 
guidance; he has striven to inspire himself with the 
same spirit that fires her efforts, and to cany on 
the movement upon the lines she has marked out. 
Ths consequence of this policy has been lire steady, 
and—dining the last two years - the extraordi¬ 
narily rapid growth and spread of the movement 
throughout the United Slates. The number of 
active, working Branches has doubled in each of 
the last two years, the Society having spread quite 
across the Union, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Oceans. Moreover, the increase in numbeis of 
the Society has been evert larger in proportion than 
i 1 s growth as measured by ilie number of new 
Branches formed; while the hold which Theoso¬ 
phical ideas are taking upon the public mind, as 
shown both in the Press and in general literature, 
cannot escape even the most superficial observer, 
and is more striking and of greater ultimate im¬ 
portance llian tire spread of tbe Society itself. 

Almost as much, too, has been done in the 
production of Theosophical literature in America 
as in Europe, and the back numbers of the Path, 
Mr. Judge’s edition of Palanjali’s Yoga Philoso¬ 
phy, his Theosephical Glossary and Echoes from 
the Orient, Dr. Buck’s Study of Man, Mrs. 
Ver Planck’s new book, and the Dinner ous leaflets, 
pamphlets and papers circulated to the American 
Branches, as well as the Theosophical Forum 
under Mr. Fullerton’s editorship, form together 
a body of wor k done, done well and thoroughly, of 
which any Society might justly be proud. 

And to what is this due? Like the workers in 
Europe, Mr. Judge and his devoted colleagues in 
America ascribe all to the example, the guidance, 
the help, the counsel, the inspiration of H. P. B. 

Now it is not my intention to write a panegyric 
of that noble woman ill a magazine she once edited. 


I make these statements simply because they are 
facts, and because, though familiar to every one 
of us in Europe /and America, I have reason to 
think that tbe greatness of the work she has 
accomplished and is still performing, as also the 
extent to which Theosophy has spread and the 
Theosophical Society has grown and prospered in 
the West under her leadership, are neither realised 
nor appreciated—even by her devoted friends—in 
India, though the facts have been recorded in this 
magazine. 

Again it seems to me that the Hindus, both 
within and without the Theosophical Society, have 
failed to perceive the enormous importance which 
\he spread of Theosophy in the West and the 
growth of the Theosophical Society possess in 
regard to the spiritual reawakening and rege¬ 
neration of India. Neither do they realise 
the direct bearing of this on the present, and 
its great possibilities for the future—regarding 
the question that is, whether tbe India of to-day 
shall awake from her slumber of centuries, and 
through the revival of spirituality irt her peoples, 
through llte Unity and Brotherhood which at e the 
essence of true Theosophy, as they are likewise the 
direct and inevitable outcome of true spirituality 
—shall escape the deadly morass of mater ialism, 
its consequent degradation, disintegration, and 
decay, arid so regain once more her lofty place in 
the van of Humanity ; or whether, falling into the 
opposite extreme, site shall peti-h and disappear 
for ever as have the mighty nations of Egypt, 
Babylon, Assytia, Greece, and Rome. 

On this subject, then, a few words may be in 
place. 

One of the most potent factors in the moulding 
of India’s present and future is the influence of 
Western thought, education, and habits upon its 
mote intelligent and belter educated classes. Now 
lire first effect of these forces has been to tutu the 
minds of those who were subjected to them, away 
from their ancient spir duality and the time-honour ¬ 
ed lea 111 in g and modes of thought of their ancestors. 
Not altogether has ibis effect been evil. On the 
cotitiaty, it was a necessary and unavoidable stage 
irt the ttew birth of India ; hut its danger lay iit the 
tendency thus ciealed towaids a selfish, sensual 
materialism and a mind prejudiced against, arid 
so closed to, all stirrings of that latent spirituality, 
which alone can really regenerate India. This 
tendency grew unchecked, year by year tailing 
deeper, fir trier t ool in the inind of Indian youths, 
till the advent of the Theosophical Society. Then 
a reaction set in, and the ablest men in India are 
no longer ashamed to avow their great forefathers. 
One great force in bringing about .this reaction 
was undoubtedly the fact that the Theosophical 
Society was created and led by two people from 
the West, and throughout the hisioiy of the 
Theosophical Society in India, it is li e Western 
element in it which has played the most prominent 
pait, and exeicised most influence in reviving and 
stimulating interest in spiritual matters among the 
English educated Hindus. Thus, to speak gene¬ 
rally, it is India which has supplied the mater ial, 
while the West has conti United the eneigy and 
force required to make it available and In ing tbe 
latent power of the spir itnal thought ami science of 
India’s glor ious past into active, living contact with 
men’s minds to-day. It seems further, as if this 
piocess was destined also to characterise the 
future relations of West and East, especially in all 
(hat concerns the spiritual life and activity of the 
latter. If the spit itnal life of India is to lie levived, 
it must be tbiough the quickening into growth and 
activity of the dm maul, but still vital genus of 
spir duality in ils peoples through the active eneigy 
of the West bringing to bear upon them tile vivify¬ 
ing influence of the spiritual knowledge and wisdom 
which the West i> now beginning to draw fiotn the 
treasure lioii-e of Sanskiit anil vernacular litera¬ 
ture and tradition. 

But the mere revival of reverence for, and 
belief in, the Shasiras, will do but lirtle for the 
future of India. To substitute merely a blind be¬ 
lief in certain sacied books for au equally blind 
belief in materia!e<lic science is of little value. 
It is not sufficient for the Hindus to reverence 
and study their sacured literature; they must 
learn to understand it. ’This under standing, too, 
must be a vital 1 e assimilation of the ancient 
thought ; not a trier e woild knowledge, it must be 
a ic reading of these old teachings, not in the 
light of empty verbal abstractions of the logic 
chopping of a pei iod of decay—it must be a new, 
vivid apprehension of the old li uths, with a fresh 
and ample context of concrete ti nth and fact; other¬ 
wise it can hr ing no woi thy fruit to 1 ipeness. Heie 
again, too, tile importance of Western Theosophi- 
cal thought to India is apparent, for it is precisely 
Western students who, guided by H. P. B., ate 
beginning to learn how to tender living and full 
of meaning these old lime-honoured but abstract 
foims. Nowhere in India, however, except in the 
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Tlieosophical Society and allied organisations, can 
people be found capable of infusing this new spirit 
into its ancient religious thought. Hence those 
who hold that the Society has done its work, take, 
it seems to me, a very superficial view of India’s 
needs, and of the forces which are needed to 
bring about that national re biith to which all look 
forward. 

But some, perhaps, may think that this revival 
of India's spiritual life is of but minimal import¬ 
ance to the future progress and development of their 
native land. They may think that it is rather 
through material progress, through political and 
social organisation and development, through 
eating meal and drinking spirits, through parlia¬ 
mentary institutions and local self-government, 
that their goal—the ic-birth of India as a united 
and mighty nation—is to be achieved. Such 
ideas are woefully erroneous. Let them learn the 
lessou of history as exemplified in the decay of 
Aryavarta herself, not less than in the decline and 
fall of Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Peisia, Greece 
and Rome. In each and every case, it was the 
growth of materialism with its inseparable attend¬ 
ant—selfishness—which led to the breaking up of 
these mighty einpires, and the destruction of their 
civilisations. For is it not obvious that the 
inevitable outcome of the spread of materialistic 
thought, and the accompanying decline of spiritua¬ 
lity, must be that all man's interest, thought, and 
aspiration become centred in physical life, in the 
enjoyments of the senses, in the gratification of 
the personal desires and passions, ambition, vanity, 
lust, love of power, and so forth ? In other words, 
under the influence of such thought men begin to 
live more and more each for himself alone, 
without regard to their fellow citizens, and in 
proportion as this spirit gains sway in a communi¬ 
ty, so must the social organism break up and 
disintegrate through the ever-intensifying struggle 
between the individuals composing it. 

If more evidence of this truth be needed, it can 
be found in abundance in the present struggle 
between Labour and Capital throughout the West, 
in the growth in number and acrimony of the 
strikes, in the ever-increasing misei y, suffering, 
and degradation of large portions of the popula¬ 
tion. So bitter, indeed, has the struggle for 
existence become, that its very intensity is forcing 
home to men's lieai ts the deeper spiritual truth 
of human solidarity and unity, as opposed to the 
prevailing doctrine of the unchecked “struggle 
for existence” and its logical outcome—time 
strained selfishness. Thus the hard logic of bitter 
experience comes in to confirm the essential truths 
of all spii ituality, viz.,—that the Law of Life is 
unity and solidarity, that the purport of human 
existence is the realisation of this oneness, and 
that the only road to true happiness lies in the 
steadily growing conscious realisation and practi¬ 
cal carrying out of this law in our daily and 
hourly lives. 

Every mighty nation of the past was built up 
because its individual citizens realised their own 
unity with the nation, foigetting themselves, their 
selfishness and personality, in the consciousness of 
this higher unity. And it is by this growth of 
self-sacrificing devotion that India must be re-born 
as a nation, if she is ever to live again as she has 
lived in the past. As it has been the strength 
of the innate spirituality in her people which has 
till now preserved even a semblance of existence 
amid the crash of falling empires and the inroads 
of foreign invaders ; so it must be the revival, the 
reawakening of this inner spiritual life, the 
thought of the greatness of the past, and the lofty 1 
ideal of its spiritual teachings, which must nerve 
the efforts and fire the enthusiasm of her sons if 
Aryavarta is once more to be counted among the 
foremost of nations. 

It is because the Tlieosophical movement is one 
of the strongest agencies working in this direction, 
and because the progress of the movement in the 
West must, as been shown, react with multiplied 
power upon India, that Madame Blavalsky’s work 
in Europe and America is of such vital import to 
every Hindu. Therefore they should aid the 
Tlieosophical Society in its woik, therefore they 
should seek in every way to strengthen its influ¬ 
ence, therefore, finally, that they should not forget 
or cease to honour the one about whow I am now 
writing, to whom in the present they owe so much, 
and to whose labours they will be ever more and 
more indebted as the years of the future roll by 
and the influence of her life and work begins 
to be appreciated at its true value.— Bertram 
Keightbly, F.T.S. in the Theosophist. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
- + - 

[Reuter “Special” to "Japan Mail.” 


London, January 2nd. 

A fight has taken place between the Indian 
tribes now on the war-path and the United 
States Cavalry under General Miles at Porcupine 
Creek, in which the Cavalry lost 75 killed and 
110 wounded. The Indians had fired amission 
building near Pine Ridge, in which a number 
of priests and sisters and hundreds of children 
were burnt alive. 

London, January 3rd. 

After the action at Porcupine Creek between 
the United States Cavalry and the Indians, the 
troops discovered that it was only an empty 
school, and not the mission at Pine Ridge, as 
previously reported, that was burned. 

London, January 4th. 

In consequence of the severe weather, which 
has thrown thousands of men out of employ¬ 
ment, there is terrible distress in the East End 
of London, amounting almost to a famine. 

London, January 6th. 

It is stated that Sir Julian Pauncefote has 
notified Mr. Blaine that any seizure of a British 
sealing vessel outside the three-mile limit in the 
Behring Sea will be forcibly resisted. 

London, January 7th. 

It is reported that sixteen United States war- 
vessels have been ordered to rendezvous at San 
Francisco in February. 

It has been denied by the Foreign Office that 
Sir Julian Pauncefote has informed Mr. Blaine 
that any seizure of British sealing vessels 
outside the three-mile limit in the Behring Sea 
would be resisted. 

London, January 8th. 

Several swift [British] cruisers have been 
ordered to be got ready for commission to rein¬ 
force the North Pacific Squadron before the 
sealing season commences. 

Later. 

The North American Indians are coming to 
terms, and five of the principal bands have al¬ 
ready surrendered. 

[From thz “ Sinoapor* Free Prees.”] 

London, December 16th. 

Silver securities are advancing and rising in 
New York owing to the belief tliat prospects 
are favourable for legislation. Senator Sher¬ 
man will introduce to the Senate on behalf of 
the Republican Caucus, after conference with 
the Hon. W. Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, 
a Bill providing for the purchase of the surplus 
silver bullion valued $it twelve millions, and issue 
one hundred millions two per cent, bonds forj 
the purchase of bullion when required, in order! 
to make good the retirement of National Bank 
notes and the recoinage of trade dollars. 

London, December 17th. 

The Caucus having discussed Senator Sher- 1 
man’s bill regarding the purchase of the surplus 
silver, decided to eliminate the proposal to issue 1 
two per cent, bonds for the one hundred millions, j 

London, December 19th. 

The Republican Bill has been finally drafted 
and will be presented to the Senate shortly. It 
provides for the purchase of the bullion surplus 
amounting to twelve million ounces within the 
year but not exceeding three millions monthly] 
this in addition to the present monthly purchase ; 
the bill also provides for free coinage when 
silver is maintained at par for one year; it 
likewise comprises provisions for increasing the 
currency. 

London, December 22nd. 

The Egyptian Budget shows a surplus of half 
a million. 

Major Wissmannhas recalled Emin Pasha in 
consequence of his disobeying orders. 


time taiu.es and steamers. 

- ♦- 

TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Shimbashi Station at 6.05 * 
6.40, 8,8.35, 9-30,* 10.25, and 11.45 a .in , and 1.25, 
a- 3 o, 3 SS. 4 - 4 S.t 5 - 50 . 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15! p.m. 

Up Trains leave Yokohama Station at' 630, 
7.20, 8.10, 9.15! 10.22, and 11.30 a.m., and 12.45, 2, 
3. 4- 2 St 1 5 30, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05+ p.m. 

Fakes —First-class, sen 60 ; second-class, sen 40 ; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked run through without stopping at Omori, Ka¬ 
wasaki, Tsurumi, and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (t) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and Tsu¬ 
rumi Stations. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavh Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, 10.20, 
11.25 *"d 12.40. 3.25, 4 55, 5 35, and 7.45 p.m.; 

and Ko/.n (up) at 6.35, 8.40, 9.40, and 11.07 a.m., 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58, 7.25, and Q.46 p.m. 

Fakes —In llodogaya, first-class sen 6, second- 
class sen 4. third-class sen 2; to Tolsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12 ; to Fuji¬ 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; to Hiratsnka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22 ; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 ; 
and to Korn, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

Down trains at 6 50 a.m. run no further than Kyoto arriving 
there. at 11. ao p.m.; at 10. jo a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at io.ro p.m.; at 12.40 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving there at 6.50 p.m., at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shi- 
zuoka, arriving at 8.48 p.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.in.runs to 
Kobe, arriving at 12.45 P-m. next day- 

A tramway rung between Kozu and Yumoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and Miyanosh-.t/ 
(distance ij ri) 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Ofuna (down) at 7.30 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.30 p.m.; Kamakura 
( down) at 7.41 and 9.51 am., and 12.16, 1.41, 4.14, 
6.25, and 841 p.m.; and Zushimuka (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m., and 12.25, «-50, 4.23, 6.34, and 8 50 p.m., 
Yokosuka (up) at 645, 855, and 11 20 a.m., and 
12.50, 3, 5.10, and 7.45 p.m.; Zusiiimuka (up) at 
7.01, 912, and 11.36 a.m., and 1.06, 316, 5.26, and 
8.01 p.m. ; and Kamakura (up) at 7.11,9.22, and 11.46 
a.m., and 1.15, 3 26, 5.36 and 8.10 p.m. 

Fares —To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class ten 6, third-class sen 3 ; to Zushiinura sen i$,sen 
10, sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 7.15 and 9 45 a m. 
and 2.15 and 5 20 p m.; Kiriu (down) at 5, 9.11, and 
II.40 a.m., and 4.10 p.m.; Maebashi (up) at 6.12 and 
1035 a - m -. an<1 1-55 a »d 6.35 p.m,; and Kiriu (up) 
at 5 - 1 °, 7 - 13 . and 11.37 a.m., and 2 57 p m. 

Fares —Oyama to Kiriu, first-class sen 97, second- 
class sen 66, third-class sen 33; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1.51, second-class yen 1,2, third-class sen 51. 


UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO .RAILWAY. 
Trains leave Utsunomiva (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m., and 12.25* and 305 p.m.; and Nikko 
( up) at 7.20 and 11.55 a.m., and 2.25 and 4.55* p.m. 

* Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 


SHINJIKU-HACHIOJI RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavk Shinjiku, Tokyo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m. and 12.52. 4, and 7 p.m ; and Hachioji 
(up) at 5.25,8.25. and 11.25 a.m. and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m. 

Fares —First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60. 
third-class sen 30. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamers leave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 8.30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.m.. and 12.30 and 3 30 p.m.— Fare, sen vo 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT MAIL IS 1)UK 
From Shanghai,') 

Nagasaki & >pn M. Y. K. Friday, Jan. i6th. 
Kobe.) 

Promt anada.iYc. pet C. P. M.Cu. Saturday, Jan. 10th. 
From F.uroue, vii 

Shanghai . per M. M Co. Sunday, Tan. nth.* 

From America ... per O. & O Co. Sunday, Jan. i8th.+ 

From Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. Sunday, Jan. 18th.; 

From Hongkong, pei C. P. M.Co. Saturday, Jan. 17th § 


* Saghalien left Kobe on January 10th. t Belgic left San Fran¬ 
cisco on December 30th. t Ancona left Hongkong on January 
gth. I Parthia (with English mail) left Hongkong on January 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Shanghai,) 

Kobe, and > per N. Y. K. 

Nagasaki ... ) 

For America. per P. M. Co. 

For America. per O. & O. Co 

For Canada, &c. per C. M. P. Co 


Tuesday, Jair. 13th. 

Sunday, Jan. 1 ith. 

. Tuesday, Jan. 20th. 
Tuesday, Jan. 20th. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 3rd 
January,— Hakodate 1st January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
3rd January,—Kobe 2nd January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 4th January, 
—Nagasaki and January, Coal.—Milsu Bishi 
Slia. 

Satsuma Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Buiwn, 
41b January,— Kobe 3rd January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Tobeti Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Sum, 41I1 
January,—Yokkaichi 3rd Januaiy, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuge, 
41b January,—Yokkaichi, 31 d January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
41I1 January,— Hongkong 271I1, Nagasaki 31s! 
December, and Kobe 31 d January, General.— 
P. & O. S.N.Co. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
5U1 January,—Yokkaichi 4th January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Eksband, 
6th January,—Hakodate 4th Januaiy, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
6 ih January,—Yokkaichi 5th January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
6th January,,—Kobe 5th Januaiy, Geneial.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
71I1 January,—Halida 6th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Lochiel, British steamer, 1,378, John Caion, 71I1 
January,—Baloum, — Oil.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
71I1 January,— Hakodate 51I1 January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Toyoshitna Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuga, 
71I1 Januaiy,—Yokkaichi 6lh January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, W. B. Seabury, 
81I1 January,—San Francisco 18th December, 
viA Honolulu 261I1 December, General.—P. M. 
S.S. Co. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Aral, 
8th January,— Kobe 7th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Sum, 8th 
January,—Yokkaichi 7th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, ■ 

8lh January,—Yokosuka Dock 8lh January.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Kreimhild, German steamer, 1,394, F. Voss, 91I1 
January,—Hongkong 3rd January, General.— 
Simon, Kvers & Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
9th January,—Shanghai and ports 2nd January, 
Geneial.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
9th January,—Yokkaichi 8th Januaiy, General. 
— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win, Ward, 10th Januaiy,—Hongkong 3rd 
January, General.— P. M. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Pak Ling, Biitish steamer, 1,976, McHugh, 3rd 
January,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan 
& Co. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
3rd January,—Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 3rd January,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wolf (4), German gunboat. Captain Credner, 3rd 
January,—Kobe. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
4th January,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Straits of Belle Isle, British steamer, 2,484, Griggs, 
4th January,—Kobe, General.—C. P. M. S.S. 
Co. 


Sydney, French steamer, 3,450, Vaquier, 4th Janu¬ 
ary,— Kobe, Shanghai, and Hongkong, Geneial. 
—Messageries Marilimes Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuge, 
41I1 January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
51I1 January,— Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suru, 51b 
January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Ajax, British steamer, 1,474, Rawlings, 6th Ja¬ 
nuary,— Kobe, General.—Bullet field & Swire. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,050, Madsen, 6th 
Januaiy,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers bi Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 6th January, 
—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
61 h January,—Yokosuka.—Nippon Yusen Kai¬ 
sha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
61I1 January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
6th January,—Shanghai and ports. General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eicliel, 
71I1 January,— Hongkong viA ports, General.— 
H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
71b January,— Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
7th January,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
8ih Januaiy,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Pigmy (6), gunboat. Captain G. H. Hewett, 8th 
j an nary,— Kobe. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Sakai, 
81 li January,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuge, 
81I1 January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wm. H. Conner, American ship, 1,496, Pendleton, 
8th January,— Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & 
Co. 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
91I1 January,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suru, 9th 
January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, W. B. Seabmy, 
10th January,—Hongkong, General.—P. M. 
S.S. Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
ioth January,—Hongkong, viA Kobe and Na¬ 
gasaki, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVBD. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
viApoits:—Mrs. Utah, Mr. G. B. Roach, Mrs. 
Roach, and infant, Mrs. Patton, Miss Patton, and 
Mr. M. Brown in cabin; I passenger in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Ha 
kodate :—Messrs. G. Yamana and Hayakawa in 
second-class ; 36 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Hako¬ 
date :—2 passengers in second-class; 40 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer China, from San Francisco 
viA Honolulu :—Mr. and Mrs. T. Miyoshi, Mr. E. 
Kitdoyle and family, Miss R. Clifton, Miss E. 
Manley, Lieutenant C. P. Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. 

S. Ban, Colonel Hutchinson, Miss Morehead, Rev. 
C. P. Kupper, wife, and 3 children, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. M. Baird, Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Patton, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. W. Belsham, Messrs. T. Wooyetio, 
A. Kaiser, B. T. Blakeney, and S. Garcia in 
cabin. For Hongkong: Miss B. Emmerson, Hon. 

T. Marsden, Messrs. L. Asen, Lee Shing Poo, and 
T. E. Brown in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and ports: — Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Fraser, 
Mrs. Burgess Watson, 2 children, and maid, Mrs. 
Campbell, Messrs. A. M. Montell, W. Wiseman, 
W. H. Devine, Asada, Nakano, and A. Unger in 
cabin; 6 Japanese in second-class; 21 Japanese 
in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Sydney, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe - Mr. and Mrs. Hake and servant, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Komouro, Miss M. Marobais, Messrs. 
C. H. Feaion, Blum, Dubouig, J. Barth, J. Ta- 
kaki, and C. Doubilzky in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru , for 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. H. D. Lelaud in cabin ; 
30 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong¬ 
kong viA ports:—Mr. and Mrs. K<agh and family, 
Mr. E. Kaicher and servant, Miss A. Siemens, 
Messrs. G. R. Mosle, T. Zadig, Raspopoff, P. 
Richter, Mutliesius, Wang Chew, Chiug Ting, Ah 
Ching, Wall Fan, Ah Sim, and Le La Sang in 
cabin ; 3 Europeans and 28 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Kobe: 
— Messis. MacCullum and J. Yainada in cabin; 4 
passengers in second class; 12 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe:— 
Mr. and Mrs. Becker in cabin; 1 passenger in 
secOud-class ; 35J passengers in steerage. 

Per Biitish steamer Verona, for Hongkong viA 
ports:—Sir Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., Miss Arnold, 
and servant, Mrs. C. H. Fearou, infant, and 
amah, Mis. Goodrich, Mrs. Mcriimau, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wing Yee W0I1, Messis. L. Dougal, J. 
Rickelt, Douglas Dick, B. T. Blakeway, A. Lang- 
feldt, Li Po Ching, and Master A. Nacliligall in 
cabin ; 4 Chinese in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Sydney, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe:—Raw Silk for France, 209 bales; Raw 
Silk for Italy, 20 bales; Waste Silk for France, 
224 bales ; Tieasure for Shanghai, $15,500. 

Per Biitish steamer Verona, for Hongkong viA 
poits :—Silk, 339 bales for France. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, lepoits :—Left Kobe 011 January 3rd at 
noon; with genile wesleily wind and fine weather 
passed Oosliima at 9.30 p.m.; light to moderate 
N.N.E. windsand clear weather up to Rock Island ; 
afterwards cloudy, dull weather wilh moderate 
variable northerly winds and rain up to airival. 
Arrived at Yokohama on January 4th-al 9 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Hakodate January 3rd 
at 2 p.m.; fiesli westeily wind and clear weather. 
Anived at Oginohama 4th at noon and left 5th at 
5 a.m., with fiesli breeze from west, wind during 
the day from N.W. fresh blowing till midnight, 
then moderating. Arrived at Yokohama January 
6th at 6 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, repoi is :—Left Kobe January 51I1 at noon ; 
had light N.W. winds and fine to Oosliima which 
was passed at 8.45 p.m., weather continuing fine to 
Rock Island which was passed 6th at noon ; light 
airs and calms from there to port. Arrived at 
Yokohama January 6lh at 6.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
John Wynn, reports:—Left Hakodate January 
51I1 at 2 p.m. and had light westerly winds and 
fine clear weather throughout the passage. Arriv¬ 
ed at Yokohama on January 7th. 

The British steamer China, Captain W. B. Sea- 
bury, reports:—Left San Francisco December 
18th at 5.10 p.m. and Honolulu 261I1 at 3.25 p.m. 
Arrived at Yokohama on January 8th. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
Captain Wm. Ward, reports:—Left Hongkong 
Januaiy 3rd at 1.54 p.m. Arrived at Yokohama 
Januaiy ioth at 1.57 a.m. To Chapel Island had 
light winds, thence to middle of the Eastern Sea 
had veiy strong N.E. gale with heavy head sea, 
thence to Oosliima light noitherly winds, thence to 
port strong north-westerly winds. Passage 6 days 
10 hours and 21 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports:—Left Shanghai January 2nd at 
2.40 p.m., having strong fresh northerly winds and 
rain wilh thick weather to the Gotos, thence strong 
N.W. winds and clear weather. Arrived at Naga¬ 
saki the 4th at 6.15 p.m. and left 51I1 at 5 p.m.; 
light winds and fine. Arrived at Shimonoseki the 
6th at 7.45 a.m. and left at 1.15 p.m.; modeiate 
westerly bieeze and clear weather. Arrived "at 
Kobe the 7th at 10.25 a m - and left the 8th at 
12.20 p.m.; light N.W. to W. winds and clear 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama January 9th at 
3 45 P-™- 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


IMPORTS. 

There is no change to repent in the position of 
the Import Market. A few complimentary sales 
were made at the beginning of the year at tales 
below what Importers are willing to accept. There 
is no demand, and pi ices all round are purely 
nominal, hales for the week amount to 150 bales 
English Yanis and about 1,000 pieces Shillings, 
coirnri piE c it coons. 


Grey Shillings-—8|fc. 3*4 yds. Jy inches ti.35 lo I 90 
Grey Shirtings—glh, 3H4 yrlsl ^5iticlt** 160 lo 2.5*4 

1'. Cloth— 7lh, 24 yaids, 3a indies . 1.15 to 1.474 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yaids, 44 inches ... 1.20 to 160 

Prints—Aasoi ted,3-t yaids, 30 inches... 1.70 to a.00 
Cotton—Italians milSalteen* Black,3a >■>. 

inches . 0.07 to o i| 

1 in key Reds—i| to ajlh, 24 yards, l" 'in. 

inches . *.oo In 1.154 

I in key Reds— 2{ lo 3II1, 24 yards, 30 

inches . 1-20 to 1.40 

In. key Reds—34 to 4tts, *t yaids, 30 

inches ... 17° lo 2.05 

Velvets—Black, 35 yaids, aainclies ... 450 to 6,00 

Victoria l.a«vni, 12 yaids, 42-3inches... 050 in 0 65 
l affachelaa. ra yaids, 43 inches . 1 3S to 2.25 

wool. I.HNS. 


Plain (>• loans. 40 4a yards, 3a inches 
Italian (Moth. 30 yaids, 33 inches best 
Italian (Moth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium... 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common .. 

Mi.iisseline de l.aine—Crape, 24 yaids, 

31 inches ... 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 $ 56 inches . 

Cloths—Presidents, 5 | $ 56 inches ... 

Cloths—Union, 51 19 56 inches . 

Wlankels—Scarlet ami Green, 4 to 34 Ih, 
pei Ik . 

CO MON VAItNS. 


ft 00 tu 1 50 
0.244 to 28 

'0.20 to 24 

O.16 til 20 

o 114 lo o 154 

0.30 to 0.45 
0.50 to 0 60 
0.35 to o.fio 

0.30 to 0.38 


Sot. 16/24. Ordinary.$46 00 102700 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 27.00 to 28.00 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest. 28.50 to >9 50 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 28.00 to 30.00 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 29 00 1030.00 

Nos. 28/32, Medium . 30 00 103100 

Nos. a8'i2, Gnml to Rest. 32.00 to 33 00 

Nos. 38/12, Medium tn Rest . 35.50 to 36 50 

No. 31s, Two-fold . 34.50 103600 

No. 4 as. Two-fold. 36.00 103900 

PIR BA l.f. 

No. a os, Bombay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. 16s, Bombay . 72.00 to 78.00 

.Nov. mb 4. Bombay. — 

MKI A I S. 

Prices weak and nominal. No fresh business 


since the holidays and buyers hang back. Quo¬ 
tations unchanged but concessions must be made 
lo induce business. 


Hlal liars. 4 inch. *2-65 to 2.75 

Plat Bars, 1 inch . 2.75 to 2.85 

Round ami square up to f inch . 2.65 to 2.85 

Nailrnd, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small size —. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted... 2.80 to 3.00 

Sheet Iron. 3.70 to 3.40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 5.80 to 6.no 

Wire Nails, assorted. 4.40 to 4 90 

Tin Plates, per hoz . 5.00 to 5.25 

Pig Iron, No. 3. 125 to 1.27! 

KKHOSliNR. 


Business suspended still. The dealers appear 
reluctant to return from their holiday making. 
During the week the steamer Pori Fairy from New 
York bro.ight 20,000 cases Comet oil, and the 
steamer Lochiel from Batomn has arrived with 
73,000 cases Russian. Deliveries have been fair 
up lo the end of the year and present stock is 
about 650,000 cases. 


Market is fairly active at about late rates. 
Buying goes on apparently both for Europe and 
America ; prices are steady, some holders being 
even firm, and, now that exchange has once more 
taken an upward turn, purchasing is likely lo be 
more difficult again. 

The stock does not show much diminution on 
the week, but it is probable that from now on we 
shall see a marked falling off in supplies. The 
wealthy owners of silk seem still lesolved to keep 
their goods off the Market, believing in a better 
future later on. 

There has been only one shipping oppoi tunity 
dining the week, the French mail of the 41I1 inst. 
This vessel, the Sydney, carried 229 bales for the 
South of Europe, and her departure brings the 
present export figures up to 13,161 piculs, against 
29,120 piculs last year, and 30,401 piculs in 1889. 

Hanks .—Very small business, consisting of one 
very small parcel of Hachoji, said to be of good 
quality, at {470. Holders are willing to sell at 
quotations, but buyers require some further con¬ 
cessions. 

Filatures .—Fair amount of business has been 
done during the last two days, and among the pur¬ 
chases are Saishinsha, $580; Higashi-Gakosha, 
$570. Some good medium Koshu have also been 
done at $555. Kaimeisha is still held for $580; 
while Tokosha and Shunmeisha are still wilhdiawn 
from the market. In fine sizes a few bales Shin- 
shu and Oshu have been done at $590, willi Koshu 
*575- 

Re reels .—Business has not been large in this 
class, although there is a little more doing at the 
close. The most notable sale is 50 boxes Five 
Girl Chop at $555. Few paicels of Medium and 
Common have also been done as low as $510. 

Kakeda .—These have received a fair amount of 
attention during the last few days, and some con. 
siderable sales have been made. Daruma, $545; 
Kinko, same price ; down to Black Tiger at $507 }|; 
with a small parcel of Deer Chop at $500. 

Oshu sorts and sundries have given rise to no 
business ibis week. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No. i4. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliinslm) . 500 

Hanks—No. a (Jnslm) . 490 to 495 

Hanks—No. 24 (Sliinslm). 49010495 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu). 48510490 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 48010485 

Hanks—No. 3 ... 470 to 475 

Hsnk.-No.34 . 4601046$ 

Filatures—Extra -10/12 deniers. Nom. — 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. 590 to 600 

Filatures—No. I, 10/13 deniers . 58010590 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15. 14/16 den. 57010580 

Filatures—No. i4, 13/16,14/17 den. 560 to 565 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 560 to 570 

Filatures—No. a, 14/18 deniers . 550 to 555 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 540 to 545 

Re-reels—Extra . — 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. 1.. 570 to 575 

Re-ieels—No. 1, *3/15, 14/16 deniers. 56010565 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denieis . 550(0555 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 540 to 545 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 53010535 

Re-reels—No. 3, 1 4/20 deniers . 510 lo 520 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom — 

Kakedas—No. I . 540 to 550 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 530 to 535 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 520 to 525 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 51010515 

Kakedas—No. 3 .... . 50010505 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 490 to 495 

’ Kakedas—No. 4 . 480 to 485 

Oshu Sendai—No. *4 . 530 

liainatsiiki—No. 1, 2.7 

Han.ats.iki—No. 3, 4 . ) 5°° to 530 

Sodai—No. 24 . — 

Export Raw Silk Tables to 9th Jan., 1891: — 


Cocoons. The General Werder, which left port 
on the morning of the 7th, had also 44 bales 
Waste Silk -for Europe. These departures make 
the present export figures 17,329 piculs, against 
16,207 piculs last year and 19,791 in 1889. 

Pierced Cocoons .—No business during the past 
week ; holders lequire more for their stocks than 
buyers can pay. 

Noshi .—The demand for good fibre contihues, 
and stocks are getting very low; buyers are there¬ 
fore turning their attention to the staple aiticle of 
Joshu. Among the recent puichases are Filatures 
at $138; Hachoji, $128; Oshu, $130; Shinshu, 
$110; and Joshu from $75 to $85, accoiding to 
assortment. 

Kibiso .—Good demand for Filatures, prices 
ranging from $95 to $ 114, according to quality. 
Min<>, Yechigo, and Oshu have also beei. done in 
considerable quantities at or about $50 per picul. 

Afawata .—There have been no transactions on 
this market, but some portion of our stock has 
been shipped down south. 

Sundries .—Only one small purchase of common 
Neri at *8; in this department also slock is de¬ 
creased by some purchases for home consumption. 


to $130 
to *55 
to 145 

(° »33 
to 150 

to tao 

to 140 

tO Q 2 | 
to 85 
to 80 
to 120 
to 1 os 
to 100 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


90 

75 

40 

30 

40 

30 

8 


9 II <*1 A 1 IONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best.$120 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best. 150 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good . 140 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium..150 

Noshi-ito—Osl.i.i, Good to Best . 140 

Nosi.i-ito—Shinshu, Beat . 

Noshi-ito—Shinah.i, Good . no 

Noshi-ito— Shinshu, Medium. 

Noshi-ito—Biisliu, Good to Best . 130 

Noshi-ito—loshu, Best . 90 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good . 824 

Noshi-ito—joshu. Ordinary . 75 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected.. 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. 100 

Kihiso— Oshu, Good to Best . 90 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. 80 

Kihiso—Shinsii 11, Seconds. 70 

Kihiso—Joshu ( Good lo Fair. 50 

Kihiso—joshu, Middling to Common. 35 

Kihiso—Hachoji, Good . 45 

Kihiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 35 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 

Mawata—Good to Best . 180 to 200 

Expoil Table Waste Silk to 9th Jan., 1891:— 

Sii.uk 1890-91. 

Piculs. 

Waste Silk . 16,042 

Pierced Cocoons. 1,287 

>7.329 

Settlements and Diiect ) 

Export from 1st July ) 

Stock, gth January. 7,200 

Ayailablesupplies to dale 28,500 


4m/s. Credits, 3/6^; Documents, 3/6f; 6m/s. 
Credits, 3/6$ ; Documents, 3/6$ ; New York, 30 
d/s. U.S. $85; 4 m/s. U.S. $85f; Paris, 4111/s., 
fcs. 4 43 ; 6ni/s. fcs. 4.45. 

Estimated Silk Slock, 9th January, 1891 : _ 


riciiL.. 
21,300 


1889-90. 

1888-89. 

I’lCIILI. 

PlCL'Ll, 

14,067 

>7.570 

. 3.«40 

2,221 

16,307 

>9.79' 

rlc«iLI. 

nciiLl. 

18,900 

24,900 

11,500 

5.400 

30,400 

30,300 

ihtough 

the week, 


Raw. 

PICUL*. 

Wa.tx. 

PICULS 

Filatures . 

.. 9,661 

[ Noshi-ito . 

• ••• 1.350 







Vaysaam Kinds 

7 



Total piculs ... 

...15.600 

Total picuis ... 

.... 7,200 


TEA. 

Nothing to report—rates nominal. 


QUOTATIONS. 

(M.eater . *1.70 to 1.724 

Cornel... . 1.674101.70 

Devoe. 165 to 1.674 

Russian .. >.6o to 1.65 

SUGAR. 

There is nothing yet, but some enquiries are 
said to have come from Tokyo. 


ra* pic Hi. 

HrnvnTakan. I4.ioto4.15 

'Browu Daitong . 3.10(04.20 

Brown Canton . 4.80 to 5 90 

Brown Java and Penang. 5 00105.60 

While Kclined . 4.55 to 7.50 


EXPORTS. 

RAW Slf.K. 

Our last was dated the 2nd instant, since when 
settlements in this Market amount to 572 piculs, 
divided thus:— Hanks, 8; Filatures, 333; Re-reels, 
92; Kakedas, 139. There have been no direct 
shipments this week, consequently the total busi¬ 
ness is comprised in the above mentioned 572 piculs. 

This has been a broken week, trade being 
practically suspended for some days at the turn 
of the year; latterly, however, there lias been more 
doing, business averaging 200 piculs per day. 


Si a ioh 1890 91. 

.889 90. 

1888-89. 


nun. 

H* 1 «•. 

n.i... 

It iii ope. 

4,720 

12,807 

16,632 

America . 

8,091 

>5.884 

13.598 

Inl.l ... f 

I2,8ll 

23,691 

30.230 

.( Piculs 

*3. 1 6> 

29.120 

30.401 


ricui.s. 

rtCIJt.S. 

ru.ti 1.*. 

Export fmin 1st July ) 


32,000 

31 aoo 

Stock, gth January. 

15.600 

4.300 

8.800 

Available supplies to dale 29,600 

36,300 

40,000 


WASTE SILK. 

Trade in this branch is 850 piculs, divided thus: 
Noshi, 350; Kibiso, 490; Sundries 10. There is 
no talk of direct export this season. 

The buying goes steadily on, and is apparently 
for continental Europe. As on the Raw side, the 
week has been broken by l.olidays ; but during 
the last three days considerable settlements have 
been made. 

As before noted, the chief trade has been in 
Noshi, although Kibiso of the belter grades has 
been well patronized. 

The French Mail Steamer, Sydney, on the 4th 
inst., took 199 bales Waste and 25 bales Pierced 




ricuL, 

Good Common . 

Medium .. 

Good Medium . 

. 

. 16 

to 13 
to 15 
to 17 
to 19 
to 22 

Finest . 




& up’ds 

Extra Choicest . 



EXCHANGE. 

Exchange, though lower on the week, is firm 
at the close, with an upward tendency, 

Ste.hng—Bank Bills on demand. 3/5! 

Sterling—Bank 4 months* sight . 3/64 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight . 3/6f 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . 3/6| 

On Paris—Bank sight. 4.36 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 4.46 

On Hongkong—Bank sight . 4 */„ dis. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’sight . 1 7. dia. 

On Shanghai—Bank bight... 7a 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ light. 72! 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 84J 

O11 New York—Private 30 days’ sight . 85I 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 84* 

On San Francisco—Private 30 days' sight... 85$ 

Silver ..48* 
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YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES 


Fitted with KINGDOM'S PATENT MACHINERY 
(of which we are sole makers) are far superior to 
any others. The ohief advantages are 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2. First-class Workmanship. 

8. Moderate Prices. 

4 . Greatest obtainable power for weight and space 
occupied. 

6. Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

Wo build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest siie suitahlo for carrying on yachts 
of l'J tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, Ac., Ac. We supply 
sots of Machinery separately, illustrated Catalogue 
in English, French or Spanish. Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND&CO. 

WORKS! 

DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O. 


Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadhoi, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market mid Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — die greatest macliineiy 
business journal published — (subscription 12s. 6 d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large expoiter of Macliineiy and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open lo 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one 01 
two good firms in Japan desir ing lo deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadliam’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 


And see that each J*r bears baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Labol. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 

June 7th, 1890. 


ROUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIFFiCULIY Oh 
'-'UREA THING are speedily cured by KEATING'S COUGH 
LOZENGES Recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty;. No other remedy in half so effective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
vi.ilent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
Small Tins. Dec. ajth, 1890,—atins. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 


by all Chemists, in 


The "Universal Remedy for Acidity of tne Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


/i DiN s RDs i i^Ta?ijgi 

\ MAC NESIA/ fllrtlin 

' W. ■ -71 * .— -— 1 tboid bv all Druggists and Storekcepc 

N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORP’S MAGNESIA 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover-that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Ba kkr, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—“ I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that 1 mka Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service with advice gratis. Ini 

short time I had many ajfjBKnts, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. "These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 


Awarded Colo Mloal Lpool Ihtekht Exhifition. I 3bli. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


r ATKINSON'S i 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 

surpasses all others for its n&'nral fn.grauoo. 

ATKINSON’S 

EAU DE TOILETTE DE LChDP.ES. 


RICHMOMD 

CAVENDISH CO., 

LIMITED, 

LIVERPOOL 


Unsurpassed for refreshing and softening 
the Bkin, and an exceedingly oboioe Perfume 
for the Handkerchief. An entirely new 
article prepared exclusively the Inventor*. 

Of all Dealer), and of the Manufactnrer )— 

J. * E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 

Trade Mnrk—A *■ White ltd. ” on aGolden A 
k Lyre," wilh Address In full. 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN 1 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—"I had with me ;• quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity pt peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged«to lock up 
the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by ail Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 

World. May 1st, 1890 


SPECIAL BRANDS 

“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking" Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye 
“Golden Brown ” Fine Cut 
Bright & Black Plug: Cavendishl 

IN ALL USUA- »?- * 

PRICE LISTS 0H_ A^UOATlOf!. 

Established a Quarter of a Century 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor : t 51, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James -P.llacott Beals, of No. 58, Blull 
Yokohama.— Saturday, January 10, 1891. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will he taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
Wrrki.y Mam.” must he authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of srpod faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
„ and Cheques be made pavableto same: and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, Jan. 17, 1891. 


MARRIAGE. 

On Jan. loth, at H.B.M.’s Consulate, Yokohama, 
by special license, before james Troup. Esq., H M.’s 
Consul, and afterwards at the Union Church, by Dr. 
Meacham, Francis John Williams, third son of the 
Rev. Jabez Palmer, The Elms, Clapton, L"iidon, and 
grandson of the late Sir James Williams, to Lena, 
only daughter of the late Capt. Jacob Ewalt, of Yoko¬ 
hama. No Cards. 

DEATHS. 

On the ir-th instant, at 12 o'clock noon, at his resi 
dence, Negislii, Christian Wagnkk, born at Cassel 
Germany. 

On the 1 ith i«st., at No. ()>•>, Settlement, Yokohama, 
Charles Haknni, of Thun, Switzerland, Vice-Consul 
for Switzerland, in his 49th year. 

At his residence, 4, St. Stephen’s Villas, Norwood, 
London, Alfred Mitchell, formerly of Yokohama, 
aged 50 years. (By telegram.) 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Viscount Sakurai Tomoyoshi expired on the 
9th instant. 

Count Ito is suffering from influenza and has 
gone to Odawara. 

H.I.H. Prince Komatsu left the capital on the 
9th instant for Sano. 


His Imperial Highness Princf. Arisugawa 
started from the Sliimbashi Station on the 12th 
instant at 8 a.in. for Yokosuka. 


Count Yamada proceeded to the Palace on the 
9th inslant, and was granted an audience with 
His Majesty the Emperor. 


Abount thirty-five Court Ladies in the Imperial 
Palace are suffering from influenza, and several 
are also ill al the Aoyama Palace. 


Mr. Takeuchi Ko. one of the leading mem¬ 
bers of the Rikken Jiyu parly, resigned on the 
121I1 inst. his membership of the partv. 

Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State for the Agricul¬ 
tural and Commercial Department, purchased 


recently several thousand tsubo (one isubo— 
36 sq. feet) of land at Nishigahara, Oji, Tokyo, 
with the intention of erecting a country villa. 

I hk laying of the line of the Sanyo Railway, 
between Wake and Shiraishi, being completed, 
a trial run was made on the 10th instant. 


Count Toda, Envoy Extraordinary and Mini¬ 
ster Plenipotentiary, paid bis respects to the 
Emperor on the 91I1 instant at the Palace. 


Mr. Asada, Governor of Kanagawa, who had 
been suffering for some time from influenza, 
was able to attend business on the ioth instant. 


The Tokushima Prefectural Government has 
erected a meteorological observatory and applied 
to the Home Office for an engineer to take charge 
of is. 


His Imperial Highness Prince Kunihiko 
arrived in the capital on ihe 8th instant from 
Atami, where His Highness had been slaying 
for some time. 


Baron Tokugawa Yoshiaisu and Mr. Yoshi- 
kawa, Vice-President of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, have resigned membership of the Honjo 
District Assembly. 

The receipts of Ihe Post and Telegraph Office, 
during December last, were yen 246,060, show¬ 
ing an increase of yen 171,558 as compared 
with the previous inomli. 

It is stated that the wreck of the Kit Maru, 
of Ihe Nippon Yusen Kaisha, which went ashore 
at Omavezaki (Yensh.11), will shortly be offered 
for sale by public auction. 


Duing the month of December last, the visi¬ 
tors to the Tokyo Library numbered 3,289, 
showing an increase of 1,958 as compared with 
the same month the previous year. 


Mr. Stone, recently appointed agent of the 
American Trading Company, at Yokohama, 
was entertainment by a number of the leading 
traders of Yokohama on the 121I1 instant at 
Chitose-ro. 

Mr. K. Kawakami, Cluef of ihe Commercial 
Bureau in the Foreign Department, who relum¬ 
ed from Korea on the 18th inst., will leave Japan 
shortly to inspect the Japanese Consulates in 
various parts of China. 


During last month gold, silver, and nickel 
coins were struck in the Osaka Mint to the 
following amounts :—5 yen pieces yen 117.425. 
silver 1 yen pieces yen 156,210. and nickel 5 
sen piecesjwi 344,250. 


An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 13th instant, at which Counts Yamagala, 
Saigo, Matsukata, Oyatna and Goto, and Messrs. 
Yoshikawa and Mutsu were present, the pro¬ 
ceedings lasting till late in the evening. 

H I.M. the Emperor despatched Viscount 
Hojo, a Chamberlain, to the residence of the late 
Mr. H. Yamane, a Councillor of the Admini¬ 
strative Court, who expired on the 74h instant, 
with a message of condolence and a present to 
the family. 

The receipts of the Tokyo Rice Exchange dur¬ 
ing the latter half ol last year, were yen 43,000, of 
which yen 14.400 Were set apait as a special 
reserve, yen 4 ) 3 °° as ordinary reserve, yen 4,300 


as remuneration to officers, and yen 20,000 as 
a dividend for the half-year, to be declared at 
the rale of 40 per cent, per annum. 


The workmen of the Sapporo Hemp Manu¬ 
facturing Company, who went out on strike with 
the intention of shortening their hours of labour, 
resumed woik on the 9th instant, the con¬ 
ferences between them and the Company having 
proved successful. 


Mr. Miyoshi, Chief Public Procurator, who 
had been abroad for some time on official 
business, arrived at the Sliimbashi Station on 
the 91I1 instant at 3 p.m, where he was received 
by several officials of the Judicial Department, 
and a number of private friends. 


Thf. half-yearly meeting of shareholders of the 
Dogashima Rice Exchange (Osaka) was held 
in The afternoon of the 9th instant. The re¬ 
ceipts during the latter half of last year were 
yen 56.996.708, of which yen 13,500 was pro¬ 
vided for a dividend at the rate of yen 18 per 
share. 

According to returns compiled by the Autho¬ 
rities, the population and the number of houses 
in Hakodate, at the end of last year, were 48,748 
(of which 24,851 were males and 23,897 females) 
and 11,609 respectively,-showing an incresae of 
1,845 and 697 as compared with the population 
and number of houses at the end of the first 
half of last year. 


A farewell entertainment was given on the 
12th instant at the Kaiko-ro, Aioicho, Yoko¬ 
hama, by the inspectors of the Kanagawa Pre¬ 
fectural Police and the Yokohama Foreign 
Settlement Police, and by the judges and public 
procurators of the Yokohama District Court, to 
Mr. Noda Yasunori, formerly Inspector-in- 
Cbarge of the Yokohama Foreign Settlement 
Police Station, who has been appointed chief 
of one of the districts of Fukuoka Prefecture. 


The Peace Preservation Regulations were put 
into operation on the night of ihe 131I1 instant, 
against Nakasugi Yojuro, Ura Kisaku, Bokube 
Keitaro, Oka Tahichi, Aoki Masayasu, and 
Ryo, of Ishikawa Prefecture ; Kwanno Mi- 
chichika, Ujiiye Naokuni, Sliibatei Sanetada, 
Iida Shukai, Kawashima Retsunosuke, and 
Nainba Noborn, and other soshi, numbering 
about sixty in all, who were ordered to retire from 
the capital within ten hours fiom 10 p.m. of the 
13th instant, on suspicion of harbouring an in¬ 
tention to assault members of the Imperial Diet. 


There is little change to note in the Import 
trade, but that little is on the right side, and of 
the few hundred bales of Yarn sold the greater 
pail has been of English spinning. Shirtings 
have also been taken, but other Piece-goods 
and Woollens have been very much neglected. 
Nothing doing in Metals, offers being lower 
than ever; and though some enquiries have 
been made for Kerosene, no business has re¬ 
sulted. Sugar is scarcely sold in sufficient 
quantities to make a quotation. There is still 
a small trade in Silk and Waste, but an en¬ 
ormous stock remains, though arrivals have 
almost ceased. There is a scheme afloat 
among silk-men to obtain official aid in getting 
this silk on foreign markets, but it is hardly 
likely they will succeed. The Tea season 
is practically over, ami the prospects of the 
new crop will be shortly discussed. Exchange 
has not fluctuated quite so much this week, 
hut after moving up slightly during the past two 
days again declined to-day. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


COUNT GOTO AND MR. TANAKA SHOZO. 

The curious query put by Mr. Tanaka Shozo 
in the House of Representatives on Friday, was 
not altogether as unreasonable as it appeared to 
be. Mr.Tanaka, declaring that, according to 
rumour, the Minister of State for Communica¬ 
tions harboured suspicious characters at his re¬ 
sidence, called for an inquiry into the matter. 
Of course the Presidentruled that such a question 
could not possibly be raised in connection with 
a debate on the Budget, and the House at the 
same time showed by its demeanour that it did 
not mean to have its time wasted by any ridi¬ 
culous charges. Thus Mr. Tanaka's inquisi¬ 
tiveness was nipped in the bud, and natur¬ 
ally Count Goto, who would fain have de¬ 
fended himself against a charge which, though 
technically suppressed, had nevertheless been 
publicly preferred, could not obtain permis¬ 
sion to speak. The fact is that this event 
was one of the consequences of the riotous be¬ 
haviour of the soshi who, on the preceding day, 
made a raid upon the Yayoi Club and cudgelled 
some of the members. It will be remembered 
that the soshi avowedly acted on the supposition 
that certain prominent members of the Rikken- 
Jiyu-lo parly had allowed themselves to be 
persuaded or bribed by the Kaishin-to into 
supporting the latter in their scheme of whole¬ 
sale budget reform. Of course no one imagines 
that the soshi have any objection whatsoever to 
drastic reductions of the public expenditure, or to 
anyothermeasurelikely to embarrass the Govern¬ 
ment. What they do very Strenuously object to, 
however, is the notion that their party should 
serve as the Kaishin-to's cat’s-paw. Rightly or 
wrongly, an opinion prevails pretty generally 
that what the members of the Kaishin-to seek 
to compass is, not fiscal reform, but the dis¬ 
solution of the Diet. Their object is supposed 
to be the bringing about of such a collision 
between the Diet and the Cabinet, in connection 
with the Budget, that the Emperor will be forced 
to dissolve the Diet, in which event the Kaishin- 
to expect to secure, at the next general election, 
three times as many seats as they now possess 
in Parliament. Whether this theory be true or 
false, it is beyond question that several mem¬ 
bers of the Rikken Jiyu-to , who were not ori¬ 
ginally in favour of any extreme reductions 
in the Budget, have been won over to the 
Kaishin-to s way of thinking, and the soshi, in 
their self-imposed capacity as saviours of society, 
are irate at the notion that their party should 
be thus betrayed into assisting the designs 
of political foes. Now, among the Rikken 
Jiyu-to members of Committee who voted for 
the ten millions reduction— the “ extremists ” as 
they are called—two men had made themselves 
conspicuous, namely, Messrs. Ishida Kannosuke 
and Suzuki Shoji. These members did not 
attend the Yayoi-sha meeting on Thursday, and 
after the soshi had invaded the meeting and 
been driven out, they proceeded to the 
residences of Ishida and Suzuki in the Shiro- 
kane suburb of Tokyo. It happened, how¬ 
ever, that Count Goto, anxious to meet 
Messrs. Ishida and Suzuki, and to converse 
with them on the subject of the Budget, had 
arranged through Mr. Iuouye Kakugoro that 
they should visit his house at Shinagawa, and 
they had proceeded thither when the soshi ar¬ 
rived at their residences. The soshi declined 
at first to believe that the members were not 
at home, and showed a good deal of rude ob¬ 
stinacy before they could be persuaded that 
Ishida and Suzuki were at Goto's house. Final¬ 
ly, they took their departure, not, however, be¬ 
fore a youth called Aoki, an inmate of Mr. Su- 
zuki’s dwelling, alarmed at the demeanour of 
the intruders, had hastened off to warn Mr. 
Suzuki that the soshi would probably follow 
him to Count Goto's. By and by this forecast 
was fulfilled. A considerable body of soshi 
arrived at Count Goto’s, and asked to see 
Mr. Suzuki, who of course refused to gra¬ 
tify them. Soon more soshi appeared upon 
the scene, but presently a force of police 
came and told the intruders to clear out. The 
soshi pretended to obey, but instead of leaving 


the enclosure, attempted to hide themselves 
among the trees in the extensive grounds sur¬ 
rounding Count Goto’s house. The police 
ultimately unearthed them and drove them 
away, but not, of course, without some noise 
and excitement, as it was now eight o'clock 
in the evening and quite dark. Subsequently, 
when quiet had been restored, and the coast 
pronounced clear, Messrs. Suzuki and Ishida, 
declining Count Goto’s invitation to pass 
the night at his place, returned to their: 
homes unmolested. All sorts of strange versions! 
of this affair have been published, some of them 1 
evidently devised with the intention of showing 
that Count Goto was at least cognisant of the! 
soshis purpose, and that his guards as well as 
the police showed marked perfunctoriness. But 
the account we have given is declared, on the 
best authority, to be correct, and is, moreover, 
the only credible version. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Tanaka Shozo, who showed so much 
anxiety to bring a wild charge against Count 
Goto, is one of the members for Tochigi Pre¬ 
fecture. He appears to be well on in middle 
life and it is probable that he played a leading 
part in the Local Assembly of his prefec¬ 
ture, for his ways in the House suggest 
even more than the usually remarkable applomb 
displayed by the Japanese in public. He is 
one of the very few members that wear Japanese 
costume. At first sight a genial, pleasanl-look- 
ing kind of person, who manipulates his spec¬ 
tacles with an air of benevolent meditation, and 
who possesses a considerable power of ex¬ 
pressing himself with terseness and wit, he 
speedily won the ear of the House and 
for a moment a prospect of parliamentary 
fame unfolded itself to him. But he was un¬ 
masked within a fortnight. The members 
discovered that he never dealt in anything 
weightier than* chaff and persiflage, and that 
while he scarcely ever rose to a raliocinative 
level, he constantly descended to depths of great 
venom and bitterness. Then by degrees it be¬ 
gan to get difficult for Mr. Tanaka to make his 
way to the rostrum. In order to do this two 
things are necessary, first, to catch the eye of the 
President, and, secondly, to have some measure 
of the House’9 good will. Mr. Tanaka dis¬ 
covered that at the moment of his rising in his 
place some evil fate always turned the Presi¬ 
dent’s optics to another quarter of the House, 
and half a dozen members invariably establish¬ 
ed claims to a prior hearing. These difficulties 
were intensified by his procedure in a debate of 
some importance. Having reached the rostrum 
and made his usually deliberate preparations 
to speak, he observed that the House 
had begun to attend to something else. 
Nettled, perhaps, by this unsympathetic 
mood, he talked more sarcastically and even 
less to the point than is his wont. Cries of tnu- 
yo and other interruptions ensued. Then it was 
seen that the speaker evidently found himself 
confronted by no novel experience. Removing 
his spectacles and leaning leisurely against the 
President's desk, which stands behind the rost¬ 
rum, he said :—“Go on, gentlemen. Make as 
much disturbance as you please. You seem to 
be in a hurry. Very well. The more you inter¬ 
rupt me, the longer you'll have to listen to me. I 
am in my right here. I occupy the rostrum in 
due order, and I mean to say everything I have 
to say if the task occupies me till to-morrow. 
You’d better listen to me quietly." The House 
laughed but listened. Thenceforth, however, 
the members became still more vigilant to keep 
him from the rostrum, and at the same time 
developed a tendency to put him on Committees 
where his sphere of boredom would he circum¬ 
scribed. Now-a-days the journals begin to refer 
to him as “ that Mr. Tanaka ’’ (rei no Tartaka- 
kun) and his last escapede has set people think¬ 
ing that after all, Count Goto’s epithet, “ mad 
talk,” may be applied not inappropriately to his 
tirades. But who knows. Perhaps Mr. Tanaka 
is a budding Disraeli. 

SUSPENSION OP THR “KOKUMIN SHIMBUN.” 

The Kokumin Shimbun has been suspended 
for publishing an extraordinary article, the 


writer of which professes to believe that the 
soshi who entered the precincts of Count Goto’s 
residence last Thursday, and sought an inter¬ 
view with Mr. Ishida, who was then on a visit 
to Count Goto, were in the employ and acting 
at the suggestion of that Minister. We have 
seldom seen so wild and intemperate an article 
in a Japanese journal. It commences with a 
series of lamentations to the effect that every¬ 
thing is in a terrible condition : the Constitution 
is declared to have no effect, the rights and 
liberties of the subject are pronounced non¬ 
existent, the law is accused of utter impotence, and 
the eyes and ears of the police are said to be as 
useless as theirariqs are ineffective. It is argued at 
some length that the soshi could not possibly have 
been anything else than Count Goto’s employes, 
and the Minister of State for Communications 
is directly charged with inviting the people's re¬ 
presentatives to his house at night, and plotting 
to have them waylaid and assaulted within the 
enclosure of his own dwelling. We cannot con¬ 
ceive what the Kokumin Shimbun means by 
inserting such demented folly in its columns. 
It is true that moderation has never dis¬ 
tinguished this journal. Unlike the periodical 
bearing a similar name (the Kokumin-no-Tomo), 
it has frequently made itself notorious by wild 
declamation and inflammatory writing. Its 
singularly violent utterances against foreigners 
after the meeting of last September, are fresh 
in the memories of every one. But on this 
occasion it has plunged headlong off the 
rails, and little as we approve of the suppres¬ 
sion of newspapers, we cannot pretend to feel 
a scintilla of sympathy with the Kokumin 
Shimbun. It is monstrous that newspapers 
should expect to enjoy the privileges appertain¬ 
ing to rational self-restraint, and. a dignified 
sense of responsibility, when they prove them¬ 
selves nothing better than disseminators of 
slander, and disturbers of the public peace. 
The Kokumin Shimbun has disgraced Japanese 
journalism, and done everything in its power to 
postpone the day when the country will be able 
to boast the possession of a free press. 


AN IMPORTANT REPRESENTATION. 

Two members of the House of Representatives, 
Messrs. Kantnuchi Tomotsune and Fuiusho 
Yoshikado, supported by thirty-seven of their 
fellow-members, have prepared a Representation 
which will be submitted to the House at the ear¬ 
liest opportunity, and will doubtless be sent up 
to the Government by an almost unanimous vote. 
The purpose of the Representation is to urge the 
speedy recovery of the country's Tariff and Judi¬ 
cial Autonomy. The Representation is given in 
the following terms by the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun-.— “The legislative power and administra¬ 
tive power connected with customs dues can 
only be exercised after the consent of foreign 
Governments has been obtained, according to 
the present Treaties. These Treaties interfere 
with the sovereign rights of the Empire, and 
inflict grave injuries on its economy and finan¬ 
ces. Having regard to the state of the Em¬ 
pire’s finances, and of its industries, it is essen¬ 
tial that import duties should be increased. 
Further, the sovereign rights of the empire 
are most seriously impaired by the existing 
Treaties, which exempt foreigners living in 
these territories from territorial jurisdiction, 
and permit them to be judged by Consular 
Tribunals. Further, if foreigners be allowed to 
engage in the coasting trade, the development 
of the country's maritime enterprise will be 
gravely checked. Therefore, this House desires 
that, in the revised Treaties now under con¬ 
sideration with Foreign Powers, the Govern¬ 
ment will take steps for the immediate re¬ 
covery of the Tariff Autonomy which belongs 
to the Empire’s Sovereign prerogatives, and 
for such increase of import dues as may be 
dictated by the financial and industrial interests 
of the country. And this House also desires, 
with reference to the revision of the Treaties 
now under consideration, that although, as ex¬ 
plained in the recent speech of the Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, it may be unavoidably 
necessary to wait a few years in order that the 
advantages attending the actual operation of the 
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various laws may be offered as guarantees to 
foreign nations, the Government will take steps 
for subjecting foreigners residing in this empire 
to territorial lawsand for the abolition of Consular 
Jurisdiction. Further, this House desires, with re¬ 
ference to the Treaties now under consideration, 
that all doubt may be removed as to exclusion of 
foreigners from any participation in the coasting 
trade. The above being of the utmost national 
importance, and being also the object of the 
peoples most earnest hope for many years, we 
have confidence that it will meet with the 
Government’s approval, and we therefore offer 
this Representation. Having learned from the 
speech delivered by the Minister 1 of State for 
Foreign Affairs on the 17th of December, that 
the Government is now engaged in negotiating 
for Treaty Revision with Foreign Powers, this 
House deems it of the utmost importance to 
lose no time in bringing the nation’s wishes to 
the notice of the Government. Persuaded that 
these points have the full endorsement of public 
opinion, this House refrains from entering into 
any detailed statement of reasons.” 


THE POPULATION OP TOKYO. 

According to the latest statistics, says the 
Kokkai , the population of Tokyo is rapidly in¬ 
creasing, and has already reached the total of 
one million four hundred thousand. The popu¬ 
lations <»f the other cities and towns in the em¬ 
pire, on the other hand, are becoming gradually 
reduced, Kanazawa, for instance, which al¬ 
ways had over one hundred thousand inhabi¬ 
tants since the feudal times, has now only ninety- 
nine thousand. The increase in the popu¬ 
lation of the capital is in direct proportion to 
the decrease in that of the other cities and 
towns. The material resources of the interior 
communities are on the decrease, and Tokyo 
alone increases in prosperity. Tokyo is the seat 
of the whole empire, and the provinces are left 
destitute. If some genius were to carry off the 
whole metropolis, the Japan left behind would 
be indeed a a lifeless body. Should we then re¬ 
gard the increase of Tokyo’s population with 
satisfaction or the reverse ? Tho history of 
Europe tells us that “ in the latter days of Greece 
the population of the capital, Athens, very largely 
increased in contradistinction to that of the 
other cities and towns in the country districts, 
which daily and monthly became depopulated.” 
It seems as if we must take the increase in po¬ 
pulation of the capital as an indication of a 
imilar tendency in this country. 


japan’s foreign tradr in 1890. 

The total figures of Japan's foreign trade during 
1890 have been determined at the Customs 
Bureau of the Finance Department, and are given 
in the Choya Shimbun. The aggregate value 
of the trade was 138.321,246 yen, being an in¬ 
crease of yen as compared with 1889. 

Of this total Exports figure for 56,593,513 yen 
and Imports for 81,727,733 yen. It thus ap¬ 
pears that the excess of Imports over Exports 
was no less than 25,134,220 yen, and if we apply 
to this a correction of 18 per cent, for freight, 
insurance and other charges, the difference be¬ 
comes 29^ million yen in round numbers. No 
such record had been shown previously. Of 
course the greater part of the excess of imports ! 
is to be referred to the failure of the rice crop 
in 1889. Under this one heading alone we 
have a loss of fully seven miHions on the export 
side, and a gain of some ten millions on the im¬ 
port, so that seventeen millions of the difference 
are immediately accounted for, leaving only 
about eight millions to be attributed to the great 
disturbance of international exchange caused by 
the silver legislation of the United Stales. 

count matsukata’s speech. 

The full text of Count Matsukata’s speech in 
the House of Representatives on the 9th instant 
is given in the Official Gazette. The import¬ 
ance of the speech as an indication of the 
policy which the Government intends to pursue 
with regard to the Budget, suggests the advisa¬ 
bility of an exact translation:—“Gentlemen: 
Having received a copy of the Report of the 


Special Committee on the Budget, I wish to 
say a few words to you. Upon the Government 
and the Diet alike, as I am sure you will all agree, 
devolves the moral duty of working together on 
a basis of mutual concession, to the end that the 
operation of the Constitution may have fair and 
admirable results. That is the first object to be 
achieved by representative institutions. But 
after careful perusal of the Report submitted 
to you by the special Committee on the Budget 
for the 24th year of Meiji, and after examining 
the opinions therein expressed with reference to 
the revenue and expenditure of tire State, 

I am confronted by the unfortunate ne¬ 
cessity of telling you plainly that the 
Government cannot agree with the recom¬ 
mendations here set forth. This Report 
only represents the decision come to by the 
Budget Committee. It cannot yet be considered 
to embody the sentiments of the whole House. 
Neither has the time yet come when this House 
will be required to seek the consent of the 
Government. Nevertheless the Government 
takes the opportunity of publicly bringing its 
decision to the notice of the whole House, 
and above all of the Special Committee. 
The Government is fully persuaded that to 
avoid as far as possible the misfortune of 
a breach between the Executive and the Le¬ 
gislature is its bounden duly. If, after careful 
scrutiny of this Report prepared by the Special 
Committee, it appeared that administrative 
efficiency was not impaired by the reductions 
recommended, the Government would go to 
the utmost limits of concession in order to 
endorse the Report of your Committee. But 
the reductions embodied in the Report are dis¬ 
tinctly prejudicial to administrative efficiency, 
and I have now to tell you plainly that, speaking 
generally, the Government cannot consent to 
them. I beg of you, gentlemen, most sincerely 
to give the matter your mature reflection once 
more.” 

« 

* * 

It will be perceived that the plain object of 
the Minister's speech was to warn the House of 
what is before it if it persisis in adopting the 
Report of the Special Committee. His Excel¬ 
lency carefully refrained from going into de¬ 
tails. Indeed, the time had not come when he 
could with propriety express the Government's 
views on this point or on that. But with the 
Report of the Committee in his hand, he wished 
to let the House know beforehand that if the 
general recommendations contained in the Re¬ 
port were adopted, the Legislature would find 
itself in direct conflict with the Executive. Such 
reductions, he explained, were inconsistent with 
administrative efficiency, and could not be en¬ 
dorsed by the Government. After this an¬ 
nouncement, doubtless made with the consent 
of the whole Cabinet, the House knows exactly 
what it is about, and can be quite sure that 
should it persist in the radical course advocated 
by some of its members, the Government, how¬ 
ever willing to meet it half-way, will be forced 
to fall back upon the alternative provided by the 
Constitution, and carry out the Budget of the 
last fiscal year. 


MR. UYP.KI YEMORI. 

Wk are glad to be able to state that Mr. Uyeki 
Yemori, the member of the Diet who received ; 
such a severe beating from soshi on the 7th inst. j 
in the Yayoisha, is recovering rapidly and will' 
soon be able to resume his parliamentary duties. 
On Saturday and Sunday it was persistently 
rumoured that Mr. Uyekfs injuries were of a 
fatal character, but happily this statement prov¬ 
ed incorrect, and though for a time the wounded 
man’s life seems to have been in some danger, 
all grounds for apprehension have now dis¬ 
appeared. Mr. Uyeki has been interviewed 
by the police, and, in reply to their ques¬ 
tions, described the Yayoisha incident just 
as it was described in these columns at 
the time. He said that a number of soshi , 
forcing their way into the room wher-e the meet¬ 
ing was in progress, assembled opposite the 
President’s seat and summoned him, Uyeki, to 
come to them—a summons the probable pur¬ 
pose of which was to induce Mr. Uyeki to fur¬ 


nish them with some means of identifying him. 

If this was their object they succeeded, for Mr. 
Uyeki shouted in reply that he had no intention 
of going to them, whereupon they fell on him, 
and began to beat him with their sticks, two 
heavy blows descending on his head. Pulled 
down from behind, he managed to struggle up 
again and defend himself with a chair. Mean¬ 
while, the whole room was in an uproar, and 
a general fight ensuing, the soshi were driven 
out. Asked whether he could not recognise some 
of his assailants, and whether he had any private 
reasons for hushing up the affair, Mr. Uyeki 
declared that he could not identify one of the 
men, and that he had no reason for desiring 
silence. He admitted that legal interference 
might be superfluous in cases where politicians, 
carried away by the heat of discussion, resorted 
to physical arguments, but no such forbearance 
need be shown in the case of men who deli¬ 
berately invaded a meeting and set about inflict¬ 
ing severe bodily injury on persons with whom 
they had no declared political differences or any 
cause of violent quarrel. 

* 

• • 

Much has' been said about police pre¬ 
cautions in the vicinity of the Diet and 
the stoppage of traffic on the roads lead¬ 
ing to the House of Representatives, but 
nothing of the kind was visible yesterday (Mon¬ 
day). Only the usual number of constables 
were stationed in the precincts of the Diet and 
no exceptional precautions of any kind were 
taken. The solitary indication of hypothetical 
disturbance was that in the kuruma of several of 
the members, or in the hands of their jinrikisha 
men, thick sticks, some evidently containing 
swords, were to be seen. This is a move in the 
right direction. If people who have anything 
to fear from soshi would only carry effective 
Weapons of defence and use them with energy 
and promptness in the event of assault, the soshi 
would soon become chary of risking their lives 
and limbs. 

• 

* . * 

Considerable surprise was caused by the in¬ 
telligence that the two men, Okano and Yamao, 
arrested by jinrikisha coolies at the Yayoisha 
on the 7th instant, and handed over to the police, 
had been released. Their respite was not long, 
however, for they were re-arrested the following 
day, and are now in custody. Three other men 
have been arrested on suspicion of being im¬ 
plicated in the Yayoisha disturbance. Two of 
them are soshi named Fujinata and Takata, and 
the third is a jinrikisha coolie who is also be¬ 
lieved to have taken some part in the assault. 


THE “ SOSHI ” AGAIN. 

Another remarkable affair has taken place in 
Tokyo. It occurred on the night of Saturday 
the 10th instant, and the scene was the Imperial 
Hotel. Thither Messrs. Kobayashi Kusuo, 
Yamada Taizo, and Ilakura Naka, with about 
ten other members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, betook themselves in the evening, and, 
having engaged a room, proceeded with some 
investigations of a pressing character. At 9 
o’clock eleven soshi came to the Hotel. They 
were armed with stout sticks, and they informed 
the servants that it was essential they should 
gain access to Messrs. Kobayashi and Itakura. 
The servants refused to admit them, and an al¬ 
tercation took place. After a time one of their 
number, Bulo Kakunosuke, who was said to 
have business with Mr. Kobayashi in connec¬ 
tion with some affair at Osaka, was allowed to 
enter, and asked his reasons for coming. Mean¬ 
while the police at the nearest station became 
aware that something unusual was in progress, 
and information having been immediately con¬ 
veyed to the Kojimachi station by telephone, 
a considerable force of constables and gen¬ 
darmes quietly assembled at the Hotel. They 
took speedy steps to control the ten youths who 
were pressing for an interview, and at the 
same time two or three policemen pro¬ 
ceeded to the room where the interview was 
in progress between Mr. Kobayashi and Buto. 
The latter, seeing the policemen, said that he 
had much to communicate to Mr. Kobayashi, 
but that, as he found it inconvenient to speak 
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freely in the presence of officers of the law, he 
should merely explain that Mr. Kobayashi and 
his fellow-members, being affiliates of the Rik- 
ken-Jiyu party, were bound to follow the 
policy of their party, and to reduce the Bud¬ 
get as far as possible; whereas it appeared 
that they had been guilty of taking an inexcus¬ 
able line, and pronouncing the reductions recom¬ 
mended by the Committee extravagant. Mr. 
Kobayashi proceeded to argue the point, and, 
the interview growing somewhat lengthy, the ten 
soshi below-stairs began to grow impatient, and 
tried to push their way to the upper storey. 
The constables steadily restrained them, how¬ 
ever, and it chanced that while doing so, a 
policeman, putting his hand on the breast of 
one of the soshi, fell something like a sword. 
Instantly an examination was made, and it 
turned out that every one of the ten soshi 
was armed with a formidable dirk about a 
foot long. Regularly caught in a trap, the 
youths were all arrested, and are now in 
durance vile. Their names are as follow:— 
Iizuka Kimpei, Naito Buhei, Buto Kakunosuke, 
Terajima Taikichi, Akiyama Matazaburo, and 
Ishii Ushinosuke, of Kanagawa Prefecture;! 
Furuyama Matazaburo and Mayejima Yuji, of \ 
Niigata Prefecture ; Yamada Keizo, of Tokyo ; I 
Abe Gorokuro, of Shizuoka Prefecture, and 
Taya Toyomatsu, of Ishikawa Prefecture. 


A STRANGE STORY. 

In the Shogyo Shimpo we find a tale which 
taxes our powers of credence. The particulars 
are these:—In the province of Iyo at Ichinokawa 
there is a mine the joint properly of a member 
of owners. Recently the owners became divided 
into sections, aud one parly, the Tosa section, 
planned to get the mine entirely into their hands. 
Being without the necessary capital, however, they 
made up their mind to apply to foreigners, and 
with this object Mr. Hunter of Kobe was 
approached. Shares representing a face value 
of 210,000 yen were prepared, and it was agreed 
that these should be handed over to Mr. 
Hunter, who on his side made an advance of 
sixty thousand yen on this security, and con¬ 
cluded a draft agreement with the sellers. The 
agreement, however, was in truth a spurious 
document, the signatures it bore being those of 
persons having no right of ownership in the 
mine. Mr. Hunter, ignorant of this, accepted 
the contract as genuine, and holds it now by 
way of security for his advance. The Shogyo 
Shimpo does not vouch for the truth of the 
story, but says that it will be a very lamentable 
affair should it prove correct. We doubt it 
altogether, for a very simple reason, namely, 
that a mine in the province of Iyo would be 
absolutely worthless as security to a foreigner 
under existing cirecumstances. He could not 
lawfully hold such property or have any lien 
upon it, and if he advanced money on the 
strength of any agreement transferring shares in 
the mine to his possession, as the story alleges, 
he would be almost entirely at the mercy of the 
Japanese proprietors. It is most unlikely that 
Mr. Hunter or any other shrewd merchant 
would be betrayed into such a rash act. 

THE ADVOCATBS’ BILL. 

The Advocates’Bill, we most sincerely regret to 
record, has met with such treatment at the hands 
of the House of Peers, that it may be said to 
have been reduced to a mere skeleton, adding so 
little to the Regulations already in force as to 
lose all reason for promulgation. The Special 
Committee of the House set to work on the Bill 
with an apparent resolve to extract all its spirit 
aud leave a mere inanimate carcase. They suc¬ 
ceeded pretty effectually, and the House not 
only endorsed their recommendations, but pro¬ 
ceeded to kill the Bill a little more thoroughly 
on its own account. At the second reading, it 
excised the nth Article, which practically con¬ 
tained the pith of the Bill, and at the third read¬ 
ing, it extended the same fate to the provisions 
relating to security money and licence fees. 
Well may the Mninichi Shimbun say that the 
Bill became a mere boneless jelly-fish, or a 
puppet without breath. The Government had 
no recourse but to avail itself of the retreat 


provided by the Constitution, and withdraw 
the Bill. The House of Peers, in our humble 
opinion, has added a bad item to its record 
by this procedure. Judged by foreign lights the 
Advocates’ Bill would have greatly contributed 
to the sound progress of the Bar and to the 
elevation of its status. But foreign lights are 
somewhat hid under a bushel at the present 
juncture in Japan, nor do we yet see any signs 
of the reaction that is to set them once more in 
their old place of public refulgence. 

GERMAN SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 

We are requested to state that German General 
Scientific Lectures will be held as in former 
years, in the Lecture Hall of the Imperial 
University, Tokyo. The President of the Im¬ 
perial University, Mr. H. Kato, has kindly con¬ 
sented to act as President. The programme of 
lectures is as follows:— 

19th January, 1891—Professor Dr. Inouye, on Chinese 
Wisdom. 

16th February—Professor Dr. Eggert, on the most 
important stages of development of social economy. 
2nd March—Mr. Kessler, on Electricity for lighting 
and motive purposes fwith experiments). 

N. B —The place of holding this lecture -will be 
notified hereafter. 

23rd March—Professor Terada, on German Uni¬ 
versities. 

27th April—Dr. Grasmann, on forestry, its historical, 
scientific and economic aspects. 

25th May—Professor Dr. Mori, Subject not yet fixed. 
The Lectures will begin at 6 p.m. punctually, 
and will be delivered first in German and (after 
five minutes’ interval) in Japanese. Entrance 
will be free: ladies are invited to attend. The 
names of the Committee are as follow :—Dr. 
Baelz, Dr. Busse, Professor Dr. Eggert, Dr. 
Grasmann, Prof. Dr. Inouye, Prof. I)r. Koga- 
nei, Prof. Dr. Mori, Dr. Nippold, Schulinspector 
Omura, Prof. Dr. Osawa, Dr. Riess, Pfr. 
Spinner,Prof. Dr. Takahashi, Prof. Dr. Tamba, 
Prof Terada, Prof. D. Wadagaki, Dr. Weipert. 


rkuthr’s telegrams. 

The Japan Gazette declares itself perplexed, we 
see, about apparent differences between tele¬ 
grams published by the Japan Mail and the 
Official Gazelle, though both journals are suppli¬ 
ed by Reuter. The explanation is simple, we 
think. By the time that a message has been 
translated from English into Japanese and re¬ 
translated into English, it is apt to he a little 
mangled. Our local contemporary and the 
Official Gazette have between them made out 
that Her Majesty's Government “disavowed” 
Sir Julian Pauncefoie’s action. The word in 
the original message is “ denies.” Persons 
conversant with the Japanese language will at 
once see how this word might become “ dis¬ 
avowed’’ in a re-translation, though no mis¬ 
take could possibly be made between the 
two English terms “denies’’ and “ disavows,” 
when diplomatically used. Any one who has 
the pleasure of Sir Julian Pauncefote's acquain¬ 
tance will he amused at the notion of his ex¬ 
posing himself to being “ disavowed ” in his 
management of a big international question. 


THE CODES AND THE TREATIES. 

The Jij'i Shimpo writes as follows:—The com¬ 
pilation of the codes was one of the greatest 
undertakings of the Government and its com¬ 
pletion after the consumption of much time and 
labour lias brought about a crisis by which the 
movements of the Ministers of the present 
Cabinet will he determined. If we look for the 
reason which led to the codification of the laws 
being regarded as imperatively necessary, we 
shall find, no matter what grounds the author¬ 
ities may set forth, that it was undertaken from 
the pressing needs of the Government in con¬ 
nection with the Treaty question. This hardly 
requires explanation as it is pretty generally un¬ 
derstood by the public, but we take this oppor¬ 
tunity of the postponement of the operation of 
the Commercial Code until 1893 to discuss the 
merits of the new Codes. In our opinion, the 
codification of the laws of a country is a most 
important affair, affecting the national interests 
for centuries to come, and it should not be con¬ 
sidered too long to spend ten or twenty years 


over the work of preparation. We hold that not 
only is the postponement of the operation of the 
Commercial Code until 1893 not unreasonable, 
but both this and the Civil Code should he post¬ 
poned to any length necessary for perfecting 
them. Besides we can not find any reason for 
haste in the causes assigned. The ostensible 
cause is that codification is absolutely necessary 
for the Revision of Treaties, but we would ask 
where the necessity exists. We are told that the 
negotiations for the Revision of Treaties are to 
great extent retarded because foreigners do not 
feel confidence in our laws, and by perfecting them 
we may inspire the foreigners with a feeling 
of safety so far as regards life and property; 
but we differ from this way of thinking. We 
think that the real objections raised as to 
Treaty negotiations have not been caused by 
disapproval of our laws, but rather because 
foreigners do not understand the true features 
of the country. We say so, because the codes are 
really uothing but so much priuted paper : 
the true safety of life and property depends 
entirely on the degree of civilization to which 
the nation has attained, and, consequently, how¬ 
ever complete the laws may seem superficially 
if there is wanting confidence in the condition 
of the nation, no one can feel safe as.to life 
and properly under the protection of such laws. 
For instance, if in such countries as China or 
Korea, new codes, compiled on Western prin¬ 
ciples of jurisprudence, were promulgated and 
quite perfect as to substance, would Japanese 
feel safe under such laws and place their 
lives and property under such protection ? We, 
for our own part, would not do so, for in 
spite of the perfect appearance of such codes, 
we could not place confidence in the national 
conditions of those countries. The security of 
life and property is therefore not dependent 
on the contents of written laws, and it would 
be a most roundabout course for us to take 
to invite the confidence of foreign nations by 
simply preparing codes of laws. As we said 
above, the true cause of the foreigners’ want of 
confidence in this country consists in their 
not being able to understand our national con¬ 
ditions, and* therefore, our first attempt should 
be to make those conditioas intelligible to 
them. Some Japanese say that the laws of 
this country are imperfect and that we should 
be ashamed of them Such people are either 
very self deceptive or have some interests of their 
own to subserve, aud even foreigners acquainted 
with the true features of Japan will find them¬ 
selves unable to agree with such views. If we 
look back even to the times of the Tokugawa 
Government, when there was no such thing as 
codified law, we find that our lives and properties 
were safe; during two hundred and fifty years 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate we are unable to 
recall any instance of the ruling Government 
menacing life or property. This is in fact a 
marked trait of our national character which it 
is difficult for foreigners to realise. But the 
history of this country for those two hundred and 
fifty years will serve as a good evidence and in 
addition to this, our Government has since the 
Resloration been endeavouring to effect improve¬ 
ments in all directions especially paying attention 
10 questions concerning personal rights. This 
being so, there is really no necessity for talking 
of the security of life and property as if it were 
a new idea, and no Japanese really feels any 
anxiety on that score. Foreigners, however, not 
having a true conception of our national con¬ 
dition. naturally feel uneasy, and the point before 
us is to make foreigners acquainted with the 
true phases of our national life. 


A PBTITION. 

Among the petitions sent up to the House of 
Peers there is one, says the Tokyo Shimpo, 
of a peculiar character. It is a document ad¬ 
vocating a large scheme of fiscal reform. The 
petitioners suggest that steps should be taken 
by the Government to buy up the whole of the 
arable land now in the hands of the people, 
the area of which is estimated at 13.805,100 cho 
( 34 . 5 12 - 75 ° acres). To effect the purchase, 
public bonds bearing three per cent, interest 
should he issued. The interest annually pay- 
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able on these is put at 41 million yen annually. 
The purchasers of the land would further have 
to be responsible for the land tax, which amounts 
to 40 million yen in round figures. The income 
from the land, however, is put at 150 million 
yen , and il from this toUl be subtracted the two 
former figures (of 41 and 40 millions), there re¬ 
mains sixty-nine million yen which, say the 
petitioners, would not only suffice to form a 
sinking fund, but would also materially help to 
clear off the present public debt. 

* 

* • 

A more perplexing statement than the above 
we have seldom encountered. It is known 
beyond all doubt from the taxation returns that 
40 million yen —the total annual land tax in 
round figures—represents 2$ per cent, of the 
value of all the taxable land in Japan ; in other 
words, that the taxable land of the whole empire 
is supposed to be worth 1,600 million yen. If 
the Government purchased on that supposition, 
it would have to issue bonds to the extent of 800 
million yen —the other 800 millions represent¬ 
ing the capitalized value of the land-tax at 5 
per cent. Whence, then, do the petitioners 
obtain 41 million yen as 3 per cent, of the value 
of the land ? We cannot tell. Above all, what 
is meant by saying that lands which, according 
totheofficia! records,are only supposed lobe pay¬ 
ing a total income of 80 million yen annually 
( i.e. 40 million land tax and an equal amount of 
revenue to their owners), do really pay nearly 
twice that amount (i.e. 150 million yen) ? And 
what is meant by saying that the Government, 
by agreeing to pay out a sum of 41 million yen 
annually could acquire property giving an in¬ 
come of 150 millions ? This calculation baffles 
us altogether. 


THE “ SHANGHAI.” 

The accounts hitherto received of the burning 
of the steamer Shanghai and the consequent 
loss of something like 230 lives, were difficult to 
comprehend. Not more than fifteen minutes 
elapsed from the time the alarm of fire was 
given until the ship’s head was firmly wedged 
into the land. The fire, originally so insignifi¬ 
cant that it could have been extinguished with 
the greatest ease had the crew been free to 
work, had gained complete possession of the 
ship in the interval of about twenty minutes 
between to first outbreak and the beaching of 
the vessel. There were ample appliances for 
extinguishing it, but apparently not even an 
effort was made to do so. Further, when the 
ship was beached, there was no evident reason 
why everyone should not have been saved, yet out 
of 453 passengers, about 230 lost their lives by 
fire or water. Such was the original account, 
decidedly needing further explanations. Now, 
however, having before us the evidence given by 
the Captain at the Naval Court of Inquiry, the 
whole affair becomes quite clear. The 450 
Chinese passengers were the sole cause of the 
disaster. From the moment that the alarm was 
given, these people fell into such a state of con¬ 
fusion and disorder that it became totally im¬ 
possible for the crew to do anything. The hose 
could not be worked because the Chinese tram¬ 
pled it under foot, and passage from the fore 
part of the vessel to the after part wherelhe fire 
was, could only be effected by climbing along 
the hull outside. In a word, the ship carried 
such a number of passengers that the crew were 
totally helpless. It was a mere question of 
chance. If the passengers retained their self-pos¬ 
session and were careful not to impede the hand¬ 
ful of men working the ship, all might go well. 
If the passengers lost their head and fell into con¬ 
fusion, there ceased to be the smallest chance 
of managing the vessel. Further, the provision 
made against disaster was wholly inadequate. 
The ship had only four boats, which, supposing 
them to be all launched successfully, were 
capable of holding 210 persons out of 491. 
That is to say, more than one-half of the people 
on board must have remained without any 
means of escape had the ship foundered or met 
with any other misfortune. The Captain knew 
all this, and knowing it, would doubtless have 
hastened to beach the vessel even supposing 


that the wild disorder caused by the Chinese 
passengers had not compelled him to do so. 
Perhaps the saddest part of the whole affair 
occurred after the ship had been beached. Ropes 
had been pul over the bows on both sides and 
a portion of the crew were standing in the water 
ready to receive and assist the passengers. By 
this means all the people forward and on the 
upper deck were saved. But the passengers in 
the after part, owing either to the confusion or 
to their desire to save their baggage, did not 
come forward and were ultimately obliged to 
throw themselves into the water. They were 
only some seven yards distant from the shore, 
and within easy reach were about fifty native 
craft which, had they made any exertion, could 
easily have saved everybody. But, incredible 
as it sounds, these inhuman Chinese left their 
fellow-creatures to drown and confined them¬ 
selves to looting. Their brutality was emulated 
by the inhabitants of the locality, who stripped 
the dead and robbed the living as fast as they 
came ashore. Even the crew of an official 
boat lying near and in charge of officers, did 
nothing except pick up any articles that drifted 
their way, leaving the unfortunate people to 
drown within a few feet of the shore. Such 
barbarous cruelly is happily rare in the history 
of any nation. The whole affair is one of the 
most appalling incidents that has occurred for 
many decades. The ship putting to sea with a 
compliment of crew and passengers nearly 
three-fifths of whom must have perished in case 
of disaster, as no means existed of carrying 
them away from the steamer; the franctic 
panic and confusion that ensued so soon 
as the alarm of fire was given; the captain 
wisely heading the vessels shorewards and 
beaching her in ten minutes; then some 220 
people perishing within a few feet of land and 
under the very eyes of fifty boats’ crews of 
their own countrymen who would not stretch 
out a hand to save life ; and finally the stripping 
of the corpses and the looting of the wretched 
survivors, all this makes up a picture such as 
could not be witnessed anywhere save in China. 
When every allowance is made for the well- 
known antipathy of the Chinese to give them¬ 
selves any concern about dying folks—antipathy 
based upon jhe old rule that all persons assist¬ 
ing a fellow-creature in extremis become re¬ 
sponsible for the disposal of the corpse—this 
closing scene of the Shanghai's wreck remains 
a frightful and almost incredible example of 
brutal inhumanity sufficient to permanently dis¬ 
grace any nation. As for the absence of rules 
or control which enables vessels like the Shang¬ 
hai to put to sea with twice as many passengers 
as there are means of taking off the ship in case 
of disaster, it is not in the smallest degree likely 
that the Chinese Authorities will give them¬ 
selves any concern. 


A PARABLE. 

“Ovkkheakd and communicated by our own 
cat," is the St. James's Budget's preface to the 
following “ parable — 

“ Well, old fellow,” said the Waterspout to the Ver¬ 
andah, " and how do you feel, now it’s all over?" 

" Very poorly indeed, thanks," said the Verandah 
mournfully. " Just look at my nice p;.int! I'm 
scratched and kicked all over." 

“ Paint, indeed ! ” said the Waterspout, with scorn ; 
“ What does p-'int matter? Now look at me. I'm all 
twisted and bent like a bayonet. If it hadn’t been for 
our old friend the Fire-escape there, who took some of 
the work, I should have been old iron long ago.” 

'• Well, it’s splendid exercise,” put in the Fire-escape 
meditatively ; “ I don't mind, if he thinks it does him 
good- But, really, 1 didn’t think he had it in him. 
He's a marvellous man I " 

" Oh, you don’t mind, of course!” remarked the 
Waterspout; " escaping is your business. But it’s not 
mine, and I don’t want to take it up. And now my 
old friend the sparrow, who’s built in me these five 
years, has had to go. Says she didn’t mind the racket 
so much ; but there will be a young family to bring up 
next spring, and she must think of them." 

" Quite right loo," said the Verandah. “ Good old 
sparrow ! But between ourselves, now, it was very 
funny sometimes, wasn’t it ? First of all He would slip 
in, in a modest and unassuming manner, as if he had 
called to tune the piano ; then he—1 mean Shea— 
would come and kick at the door ; then she would open 
it for Sh—I mean him ; and He would come sliding 
down our friend here, like a lamplighter. Then He 
would pick himself up and ring the visitors’ bell; and 


Shea would open the door for He —I mean him ; and 
all would be surprise, delight, and harmony. And the 
next night he'd give the fire-escape a turn." 

“ He gave me a turn once or twice,” said the Water, 
spout reflectively. “ I've had a burglar down me, and 
a schoolboy or two, but never the idol of a nation's 
hopes and aspirations. 1 he boat that carried Caesar 
and his fortunes will have to take a back seat now.” 

“ By the by, old chap,” said the Verandah, “ what 
will the other old Waterspout say ? The Grand one, 
you know—the head of your family." 

•' Why,” put in the Fire-escape, "he’ll say that the 
subject is one of vast human interest, and he would 
like nothing better than to hear it fully and freely 
discussed. He fears, however, that at his time of life 

he must leave to younger and more vigorous ”- 

1 he measured tread of the policeman approached 
down the quiet lane, and silence reigned once more in 
the peaceful little suburb- 


THE INFLUENZA. 

The influenza has evidently made the Orient its 
head-quarters this year. Its ravages in Japan 
are before our eyes, and the latest news from 
China is that it has spread over the provinces 
of Shansi and Shantung, and made its way 
northward to Peking, prostrating whole house¬ 
holds with the cruel impartiality that marks its 
procedure everywhere. There certainly has 
been nothing in the climate of Japan this winter 
to account for the virulence of the epidemic. 
Since winter fairly set in we have been com¬ 
paratively free from both violent fluctuations of 
temperature and bitter winds. In fact the sea¬ 
son has been exceptionally mild up to the pre¬ 
sent ; so much so that a very unusual show of 
plum blossoms already graces sunny nooks. 
A green Christinas, however, has always been 
credited with the faculty of filling the church¬ 
yards. Perhaps a good fall of snow might have 
better served the health of the community. 


ONCE MOKE THE “ SOSHI.” 

The residence of the President of the House of 
Repiesentatives, Mr. Nakajima Nobuyuki, in 
Nakanocho, Azabu, has been the latest rendez¬ 
vous of the soshi. On the night of the 9th 
instant, quite a number of these gentry visited 
that place and peremptorily demanded audience 
of Mr. Nakajima. One of the inmates of the 
House, warned by the threatening demeanour 
of the men, ran out of the back gate and 
gave notice to the police, who speedily arrived 
in force and ordered the intruders to disperse. 
The following evening, six soshi again made 
their appearance at Mr. Nakajima’s house, and 
asked for an interview, but on being informed 
that the President, after the rising of the House, 
had proceeded to a political meeting in the 
Sanyen-tei, Shiba, they quietly retired. A 
number of policemen have been stationed in 
the vicinity of Mr. Nakajima's residence in 
consequence of these events. 


POLITICAL SECTIONS. 

If we adopt the views enunciated by the Hoc hi 
Shimbttn as representing public opinion, it be¬ 
comes necessary to conclude that very little 
cohesion exists among the sections of the chief 
political parly in the empire, the Rikken Jiyu- 
lo. The original organization of the party is 
declared to have been defective. It met the 
Diet fresh from failure to accomplish the ab¬ 
sorption of the Kaishin-to and with its own 
political opinions on many questions in such an 
inchoate condition, that many of its members did 
not know their own minds, and in consequence 
something very like disruption is threatened in 
connection with the Budget problem. The party 
was formed originally by the amalgamation of 
five sections, the Daido section, the Aikoku-to 
section, the Saiko-Jiyu-to section, the Tohoku 
Shimpo section and the Kiushiu Shtmpo sec¬ 
tion. Among these the Daido-ha is now known 
as the Goto section, and the Aikoku-ha as the 
Mutsu Section. Whether these two will ulti¬ 
mately fuse into one seems difficult to foretell, 
but it is certain that the representatives of both 
on the Budget Committee have united to oppose 
the radical scheme of ten millions retrenchment, 
and are in favour of a reduction amounting to 
only half of that sum. The Mutsu section is 
strongly in favour of re-adjusting the land-tax 
assessment, a subject concerning which the 
Goto section has not yet declared itself positive- 
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ly, whereas the lohoku section, whose constitu¬ 
ents would suffer by re-assessment, is distinctly 
opposed to the measure. The Goto section has 
not yet forgotten the fight that took place ovei 
the " election of the President of the Lower 
House, and many people think that it will ul¬ 
timately throw in its lot with the recently or¬ 
ganized Kokumin-J iyu-to or even join forces 
with General Viscount Tani’s followers. The 
Saiko-Jiyu section does not at present appear 
to be very active. The Hochi suggests that its 
chief business is lobbying, and that if the truth 
of the attempt to bribe certain members became 
an object of inquiry, information should be 
sought in the ranks of the Saiko-Jiyu-ha. The 
Tohoku section preserves an attitude of consid¬ 
erable independence. It originally busied itself 
to bring about a union between the various pro¬ 
gressionist sections and the Daido-ha, but it 
does not appear to regard itself as a part of the 
union. The Kiushu section owes its origin to 
the scheme of effecting a fusion of the Jiyu-to 
and the Kaishin-to, and it has never wavered 
from that purpose. In the Diet it plays the 
part of a mediator, always trying to keep the 
two parlies from engaging in any important 
struggle. In this programme it has the support 
of many other provincial sections, as the Kiyo- 
yu-Kai of Kagoshima, the Kokumin-to of Ku¬ 
mamoto, and the political coteries in Nagasaki, 
Saga, Fukuoka, Oita, and so forth. 

* 

* * 

The condition of the Kaishin-to at present is 
very different from that of the Rikken Jiyu-to. 
The Kaishin-to has nominally some forty re¬ 
presentatives in the Lower House, but of these 
not more than seventeen or eighteen are really 
active in the interests of the party. By these 
active members, however, various plans have 
been devised for extending their influence, and 
at this moment it looks as though they were 
strong enough to defy^any of the great parties. 
Whether they will be'able to hold their ground 
or enlarge it is a question concerning which two 
opinions prevail. The first is that while there 
is not much fear of their retrograding, there is 
equally little probability of their progressing, and 
that at the second elections for the Diet the party 
is not likely to make any great show. The se¬ 
cond opinion takes a much more favourable 
view of their prospects. It says that, though 
finding themselves in the Diet with a following 
little more than one-third of that of the Jiyu-to 
and one half of the Jaisei-kai , they have never¬ 
theless succeeded in making their influence felt 
more than either of these parties. They even 
managed to have one of their representatives 
elected Chairman of the Committee of the whole 
House, and they are now evidently bent on ce¬ 
menting a union with the various progressionist 
sections in the provinces, so as to acquire soli¬ 
darity both inside and outside the Diet. At the 
next elections, according to this view, they are 
pretty sure to double or even treble their present 
number of seats. The Kaishin-to has always 
been exceedingly unpopular with other parties, 
and when there was talk, some time ago. of its 
union with the Jiyu-to , the party seemed for a 
moment likely to break up into two sections, of 
which one would doubtless have united with the 
Mutsu Section of the Jiyu-to, and voted for re¬ 
ducing the Budget by not more than five million 
yen. The other and more numerous section 
would have remained independent. It appears, 
further, that the sweeping reduction of nine or 
ten millions is not really the work of the Kaishin- 
to —so at least says the Hochi Shimbun —but 
was brought about by the Jiyu-to members. 

• 

* * 

The Taisei-kai can scarcely be called a politi¬ 
cal party. It is rather an association of members 
of Parliament professing independent principles. 
It came into existence after the elections, and it 
has no ramifications outside the Diet. The 
mere fact that it was supposed to stand aloof 
from all parties gave it a certain measure of 
popularity and attracted to its ranks men who 
had not yet determined what policy to adopt. 
Nevertheless, one incident of recent occurrence 
seems to indicate the tendency of the Taisei-kai. 
It is the fact that the majority of its members 


pronounced in favour of the five-million reduc¬ 
tion of the Budget proposed by the Mutsu and 
Goto Sections. This incident also shows that 
the members who are in favour of the larger 
reduction, namely, the Kaishin-to and the three 
sections of the Jiyu-to known as the Kiushiu- 
ha, the Tohoku-ha, and the Saiko-Jiyu-ha, are 
likely to find themselves confronted by a power¬ 
ful band of adversaries. Some people hold, 
however, that this Budget question will be the 
means of breaking up the Taisei-kai, since it 
has not only failed in its efforts to attract the 
Kaishin-to and other sections of the Jiyu-to to 
its side, but since also several of its members 
have thrown iu their lot with the advocates of 
the ten-million reduction. 

• 

• • 

The Hochi then passes on to consider .the 
Conservatives ( Hoshu-to ). ‘‘There is not,” it 
says, “at present in Japan a single party that 
can properly be called conservative. Viscount 
Torio’s parly goes by that name, indeed, but it 
is a name only. In the same category may be 
placed the Kokumin-Jiyu-to, the lani-ha, the 
Hoshu-chiusei-ha, and the Jichi-ha. The 
Kokumiu-Jiyu-to made its appearance when 
the union between the Progressionists and the 
Radicals proved a failure. It consists of parts 
of the Daido section of the Rikken-Jiyu-to, 
and of the Taisei-kai; and few' events in 
the political world have been more striking 
than the sudden springing up of this party 011 
the very day before the Diet opened, with a 
following of no less than seventy members. It 
is supposed that the Kokumin-J iyu-to has 
some connection with Count Goto, but Count 
Goto is already the leader of the old Daido sec¬ 
tion of the Uikken-Jiyu-to, and it would be only 
natural that if the new party also follows him, 
he should unite the two. La$l year, indeed, 
there was much talk of an amalgamation of the 
Kokumin-ha with the followers of Count Goto, 
Viscount Tani, and Mr. Nakashima Nobuyuki, 
and on the face of things it seems reasonable 
that the Mutsu Section should also be included, 
but such a fusion has not been effected. On 
the contrary it is now rumoured that the Koku¬ 
min party includes a political and a nonpoliti- 
cal section, and that a split is not unlikely to 
take place in its ranks.” 

* 

» * 

The Jichi-to, as every one knows—we still 
quote from the Hochi —is connected with Count 
lnouve and Mr. Mutsu. Last year, too, there 
was talk of relations being established between 
Counts Inouye and Goto. The Jichi-to sided 
with the Goto and Mutsu Sections on the Budget 
question, being in favour of a reduction not to 
exceed five million yen. The Tani party is 
chiefly in the Upper House, and may almost be 
called the Senators party. The Tani Represen¬ 
tation for the recovery of Tariff autonomy found 
supporters chiefly among the ex-Senators, who 
followed up that victory by voting for the Com- 
mercial-Code-postponement measure. Without 
the support of the Tani section the Bill never 
would have passed, and in this fact we have 
some indication of the strength of the section. 
Of course the General has followers in the 
Lower House also. The Independent Con¬ 
servatives ( Hoshu-chiusei-ha) are the weakest 
of all the Conservative sections. Their leader, 
Viscount Torio, is very active with voice and 
pen, but he makes few converts, and has resign¬ 
ed his seal in disgust. He has not a single 
partisan in the House of Representatives. 

* 

* * 

Such is the Hochi Shimbun s analysis of the 
present condition of political parties. The im¬ 
pression we gather from it all is that confusion 
and uncertainty are the most prominent elements 
of the situation. But what else could have been 
expected ? We have always expressed the con¬ 
viction that political parlies could never have 
any rational existence in Japan until they found 
a stable basis in parliamentary discussion. The 
programmes put forth by the various parties 
during the past twelve months were, for the 
most part, vague and nebulous in the extreme ; 
programmes such as could not possibly furnish 
a substantial creed to earnest men. The only 


two really practical questions embodied were 
financial retrenchment and Treaty Revision, 
and it is doubtless about these questions that the 
members of the two Houses will group them¬ 
selves into genuine parties with intelligent issues 
at stake. 


reutkr’s telegrams. 

The question of the mutilation undergone by 
Reuter’s telegrams in their passage through the 
various media by which they ultimately reach 
the columns of the Japan Gazette, has assum¬ 
ed quite an entertaining complexion. Our local 
contemporary, with assurance admirable in the 
abstract, entirely ignores the fact that it is only 
a picker up of crumbs falling from other 
people’s tables, and assumes to itself the r<Me of 
the giver of the feast. We really should have 
been disposed to think that the part better 
becoming the Gaselte in this business was to 
preserve a discreet silence, so as to avoid direct¬ 
ing public attention to the second-hand nature 
of its own telegraphic items and to the strong 
probability of their inaccuracy. The case stands 
thus :—Reuter’s telegrams come direct to us, 
literally deciphered from the code in which they 
are transmitted. They receive at our hands a 
minimum of expansion before publication. The 
same telegrams are sent in English to the 
Official Gazette, and rendered into Japanese 
by the staff of that journal. On receipt 
of the Official Gazette in Yokohama, these 
Japanese telegrams are re-translated into 
English at the office of the Japan Gazette 
and published by the latter. Titus, after ex¬ 
pansion by Japanese editors and after transla¬ 
tion and re-translation, they appear in the co¬ 
lumns of our contemporary. It is perfectly plain, 
on the face of it, that news which has been 
subjected to such manipulation cannot be relied 
on. The Japan Gazette ought to know this, 
and knowing it, should humbly take the back 
seat appropriate to a copyist. But a sense of the 
fitness of tilings is not universal. Finding that 
its own twice-laids occasionally differ in ap¬ 
pearance from the original joints served up 
in our columns, the Gazette rashly draws at¬ 
tention to the fact, and when the various 
disfiguring processes undergone by its third- 
hand items are pointed out by us, it turns 
round, and with consistent incontinence ac¬ 
cuses us of “evasion.” One would imagine 
that the Japan Mail, which publishes the ori¬ 
ginal telegrams, were on its defence, whereas 
the point is that the Japan Gazette has to show 
why it misleads its readers by laying before 
them re-translations of translated telegrams. 
The Gazette wants to know whether, in our opi¬ 
nion, any amount of translation could alter a 
plain statement of facts, such as, for instance, 
“John Smith fell into the river Sumidaand was 
drowned.” Irrelevant as the question is, we 
answer, first, that there was question not of a 
plain statement of facts but of the twisting of 
the word “deny” into “disavow”; secondly, 
that we should be doing an injustice to the 
Gazette's capacity for mutilation if we doubted 
the possibility of even John Smith and the Su- 
mida becoming John Sumida and the Smith in 
its columns. And this we say because equally 
flagrant perversions have graced our contem¬ 
porary’s telegraphic corner during the last few 
days. Here are two examples :— 

ORIOINAL TBLKQRAMS PUBLISHED Rl-TRANSLATION (If TRAKLATKD 

by Japan Mail. tilsOrams bt Japan 

Several swift British cruisers Gaxille. 

have been ordered to be got It Is reported that prior to 
ready for commission to re- the commencement of the seal 
inforce the North Pacific Squad- fishing season several fast sail- 
ron before the sealing season ing vessels will be added to the 
commences.— January 10th. British North Pacific Fleet.— 

After the action at Porcupine January 10th. 

Creek between the United The buildings burned bv the 
States Cavalry and the Indians, Indians in the neighbourhood 
the troops discovered that it of Pine Reach, after the battle, 
was only an empty school, and were discovered by the^Ameri- 
not the mission at Pine Ridge, can troops to have been un- 
as previously reported, that was occupied.—January 7th. 
burned.—January 6th. 

Thus, in the process of re-cooking, “ swift 
cruisers ” become “ fast sailing vessels,” “ Pine 
Ridge ” is converted in “ Pine Reach,” and the 
whole portion of the second telegram relating 
to the action at Porcupine Creek is left out. 
Is it too much to say that even John Smith in 
the Sumida River could not count on an ac¬ 
curate obituary notice if the tale of his catas- 
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trophe had to filter through so many devious 
channels as these converging in the telegraphic 
columns of the Japan Gazette? We quite 
appreciate the fact that it would never do 
for the Japan Gazette to copy directly from 
the Japan Mail. Its dependence on other 
journals for telegraphic information is a 
shade less palpable when it whips the devil 
round the post by borrowing from the Official 
Gaxtte's Japanese translations of the Mail's 
original English messages. But why call atten¬ 
tion to the fact ? Surely that is very indiscreet. 
And surely the farce is carried a little too far 
when the Gazette informs its readers that it is 
“ taking steps to have this matter of Reuter's 
telegrams cleared up,” and that “ in a day or 
two it may be in a position to put its readers in 
possession of the real facts." If one of the 
gentlemen who go about picking up frag¬ 
ments of old clothes with a pair of bamboo 
longs, were to inform the public that he was 
taking steps to ascertain why the contents of his 
basket of scraps frequently differed in appear¬ 
ance from the stuffs of which they originally 
formed part, we should treat him as a peripate¬ 
tic jester whose idiosyncracies soared above his 
humble calling. With the utmost deference, 
we recommend the Japan Gazette to be con¬ 
tent with its rags of telegraphic news, and 
refrain from calling public attention to their 
threadbare and dilapidated condition. 


PRECAUTIONS AT THE DIET. 

Wk slated in our issue of on Tuesday that very 
little evidence of protective precautions was to 
be observed during the day in the vicinity of 
the House of Representatives. But it appears 
that when the House rises in the evening the 
police are very active. We read in the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun that at the conclusion of tiie 
session on the I2lh instant, which, as our rea¬ 
ders will remember, was an exceptionally hot 
and excited affair, all the members supposed 
to be more or less marked men, found, on 
emerging from the Chamber, that a guard of 
five constables had been detailed to accom¬ 
pany each member to his house or hotel. 
Moreover, from four to five hundred policemen 
were stationed in the Hibiya district, from the 
Diet to the neighbourhood of the Tokyo Hotel. 
It is rather peculiar, as Mr. Minami remarked 
in the House on that very day, that the members 
should be compelled to look for protection to 
the very Bureau the abolition of which it re¬ 
commended in the Report of the Budget Com¬ 
mittee. And it is still more peculiar that the 
Government, in order to secure the proceedings 
of Parliament against violent interruption, and 
in order to guarantee representative institutions 
against the interference of physical force, has 
been compelled to have recourse once more to the 
Peace Preservation Regulations for the repeal 
of which the House of Representatives recently 
voted with so much unanimity and alacrity. 


FBBS FOR ENDORSING PASSPORTS. 

A correspondent of the Nippon writes from 
Shimonoseki as follows :—“1 had always been 
told that the people of foreign countries were 
generally just and honest, but on leaving Tokyo 
on this occasion and coming for the first time 
to deal with foreigners, 1 have been surprised 
to experience quite incomprehensible treatment 
at their hands, beginning with Yokohama, which 
is so near to the capital. 1 now discover that a 
calculation is necessary for ascertaining the fees 
for endorsing passports. I had a notion that 
for such a definite thing as a passport, there 
should be a definite amount of fees previously 
settled, whether in Japan or in foreign countries. 
Thus I understood that the rate of payment to 
our Foreign Office for a passport for going 
abroad was 50 sen when paid in this country, 
and 2 yen when paid at a Japanese Consulate 
abroad, but such does not seem to be the prac¬ 
tice in alien countries. On the 24th of last 
month, I, with a friend, intending to go over to 
Manila, requested the Spanish Consul in Yoko¬ 
hama to endorse our passports. The Consul 
at first said something to the effect that one yen 
fifty 'sen would be the fee for a passport, but 


after making certain calculations, he told us to 
pay two yen thirty sen for each passport. This 
was the first incident that puzzled us, but we 
met with a still.more incomprehensible experi¬ 
ence when we reached Kobe. Another friend 
of mine was to join us at Kobe in our trip to 
Manila, and at my suggestion he went to the 
Spanish Consulate to got the required en¬ 
dorsement on his passport. He was told 
that the fee was four yen, whereupon he in¬ 
formed the Consul what we had paid at Yoko¬ 
hama and contended that the same fee should 
suffice in Kobe. The Consul replied that the 
fees were different at different places. My 
friend left the passport with the Consul and 
came back to me, and 1 advised him that as 
the case was so extraordinary, he should get 
back the passport, saying he did not want the 
endorsement under the circumstances. The 
Consul seemed much perplexed by this request, 
and gave a new explanation. He said that, 
being a British subject and acting as Honor¬ 
ary Consul for the Spanish Government without 
receiving any return for his service, he could not 
proceed in the same way as the Spanish Consul 
in Yokohama, who is regularly appointed and 
salaried by the Spanish Government. He had in 
consequence to charge a larger fee. He would 
have given back the passport unendorsed hut 
as it had been already endorsed he asked my 
friend to pay, and the latter, though thinking it 
a ridiculous affair, felt sorry for the Consul, paid 
the required sum, and brought back the pass¬ 
port. The position of an Honorary Consul is 
gratuitous, as is indicated by the term, and 
should be given to persons of position properly 
qualified for such a trust. If 1 am to take this 
as a basis of judgment, my belief in Western 
integrity will he naturally much shaken. We 
find in Japan persons who think that nothing is 
good unless it be imported from Europe, whe¬ 
ther in the nature of laws, customs, manners, 
or what not. I wish to suggest to these persons 
the expediency of more careful reflection, and I 
write these lines to warn travellers to Manila 
and other places.” 


POLITICAL CONJBCTURKS. 

The little band of Choshiu statesmen whose 
names are so intimately associated with the 
events of the past fifteen or twenty years, begin 
once more to occupy a prominent place in 
public observation. It is easy to understand 
that this should be so when we string together 
the names of the chief of these statesmen— 
Counts Ito, Inouye, Yamagata, Yatnada, and 
Viscouut Aoki. Count Yamagata is now at the 
head of the Cabinet, and Viscount Aoki is a 
prominent member, but Count Yamada has 
retired, and where are Count Ito and Inouye? 
There is no doubt that Count Ito’s influence in 
the Stale at present is enormous, and that it 
grows daily. He has always possessed the full 
confidence of his Sovereign, and if for a moment 
the confidence of the nation was partially alien¬ 
ated from him, he has recovered it now in ample 
measure. In every office assigned to him he 
furnishes fresh proofs of tact and ability. The 
House of Peers under his Presidency is a model 
assembly, and the people watch its proceedings 
with a renewed conviction that the man who 
directs its deliberations is a tower of force for 
the country to fall back on in times of emer¬ 
gency. As to the public sentiment towards 
Count Inouye, it is more difficult to speak con¬ 
fidently. Count Inouye has always been his 
own enemy in one important respect—over- 
earnestness. He has not a grain of sympathy 
with half measures, and is absolutely unsparing 
towards official deliquencies and shortcomings 
of every kind. While on the one hand he 
inspires strong admiration, wins staunch friends, 
and prompts devoted service, on the other he 
hurts many feelings and earns for himself a 
full measure of the enmity that fate metes out 
to all men of uncompromising greatness. Gift¬ 
ed with singular sweetness of manner, he wins 
hearts without an effort, and suggests no suspi¬ 
cion of the unyielding thoroughness that under¬ 
lies all his policy. Counts Ito and Inouye, at 
the very zenith of their faculties and useful 
capabilities, standing aloof altogether from ad¬ 


ministrative affairs, is a spectacle that the nation 
cannot long contemplate without astonishment. 
Therefore men are beginning to marvel, and as 
the wonder grows, speculation grows also. It 
is even whispered that Counts Ito and Inouye 
are secretly encouraging the action of Parlia¬ 
ment towards the Budget, and that the parties 
headed by Counts Kuroda and Okuma and 
Viscount Enomoto are working in the same 
direction. But whether the Kuroda faction 
comes into power or whether the Kaishin fac¬ 
tion comes into power, its reign is not expected 
to be long. Six or seven months, or at most a 
year, would witness its downfall, and then the 
Choshiu party would come in with flying colours 
and a long lease of life, and on taking office 
would inaugurateitsfavouritepolicy of cementing 
friendly relations with China. Such is the rough 
forecast of some political prophets. They think 
that they detect the first-fruits of the fulfilment 
of their prediction in Count Yamada’s resigna¬ 
tion, and in Count Matsukata’s uncompromising 
attitude, for Count Matsukata, though of Satsu- 
ma extraction, is expected to throw in his lot 
with the Choshiu side. Doubtless we shall hear 
many such prophecies in the course of the next 
few months. What they chiefly reflect is the 
fact that Japan is labouring in the throes of 
Government by party. To Government by 
party she must inevitably come, but the first 
really practical step in that direction must be 
the breaking up of the Sat-cho combination, 
and the distribution of its principal elements 
among the ranks of the two principal parties, 
whatever they may be. Nearly all the tried ad¬ 
ministrative ability of the empire stands outside 
parly circles at present. Its absorption into them 
is an essential preliminary. 


THE FINANCES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The Jiji Shimpo has the following:—“The 
Budget Committee of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives having finished its examination of the 
Budget Bill submitted by the Government at 
the end of last year, resolved on a reduction of 
some ten million yen on the total amount of 
eighty millions. We have already stated in these 
columns that the expenses of the present Go¬ 
vernment contain many superfluous items 
that might very well be eliminated, but that as 
the conditions created during over twenty years 
cannot be abruptly removed, such an ex¬ 
cessive reduction as suggested by the Committee 
ought not to be at once put in force. We will 
now go into the matter more fully, and discuss 
it by reference to actual facts. The annual ex¬ 
penses of the Government for twenty-three years 
from the year of the Restoration have been as 
follows according to the Tokei Nenkan (Annual 
Statistics): — 


lit period December. 1867—December, 1868 . 

and period January, 1869—September, 1869. 

3rd period October, 1869—September, 1870 . 

4th period October, 1870— September, 1871 .. 

Yen. 

. 30.505.08S 

. *0,785,849 

5th period October, 1871—December, 187a . 

. 57.730,014 

7th period January, 1874—December, 1874 . 






loth fiscal year, 1877-1878. 

nth fiscal year, 1878-1879. 

. 58 418,414 



13th fiscal year, 1880-1881. 


14th fiscal year, i8Si-i8»i. 

15th fiscal year, 1881-1884. 

- 71,460,410 


■ btli fiscal year, 1884-1884. 84,106,859 

17th fiscal year, 1884-1685. 70,664,108 

18th fiscal year, 1885-1886.. 61,115,414 

19II1 fiscal year, 1886-1887 . 81,617,988 

10th fiscal year, 1887-1888 . 79687,515 




a4rd fiscal year, 1890-1891. 

. 84.579.443 


From the above it will be seen that during the 
first few years the accounts were irregular owing 
to the unsettled state of the Government im¬ 
mediately after the Restoration, and therefore 
we will take no heed of them. Thence up to 
1877, for a period of ten years, the annual ex¬ 
penses were an average of sixty millions or 
thereabouts (those for 1874 are unusually large 
on account of the Formosan affair), and from 
the 13th fiscal year, they were suddenly aug¬ 
mented to seventy millions in the 14th and to 
eighty millions in the 16th fiscal year. From 
that lime the expenses were kept between 
seventy and eighty millions up to the 23rd fiscal 
year (those for the i8th fiscal year being smaller 
' than usual, as, owing to the reform in the system 
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of taking the annual accounts made at the time, 
the figures only represent the expenses from 
July. 1885 to March, 1 836 ), in which they reach¬ 
ed the large amountof eighty-four millions. The 
sudden increase of expenditure after the 14th 
fiscal year arose from the fact that in 1877, to 
make'up for the deficit in the State finances 
produced by the Civil War, the Government 
issued large amounts of paper money in ad¬ 
dition to the considerable quantity already 
in circulation since the 1st year of Meiji, and 
in consequence a difference of value between 
silver and paper money was produced, which, 
becoming greater every year, at last show¬ 
ed a maximum disparity in 1881. In 
this way the total of sixty million yen 
fixed as the expenditure for that year, ac¬ 
tually represented a much reduced amount, and 
the increased amount in the annual expenditure 
from that year simply shows the difference be¬ 
tween the values of silver and paper money then 
existing. This was an unavoidable circum¬ 
stance of the time, and those who were then in 
power and who caused, by such a voluminous 
issue of paper money, serious financial suffering 
to the country, were of course bound to find some 
means of remedying the evil produced. But as 
the ailment was not of sudden occurrence, hav¬ 
ing been brought about bv repeated imprudent 
acts on the part of the sufferer, a gradual and 
most cautious course of treatment should have 
been resorted to just in the same way that we 
would rub the body of a frozen person with ice 
before applying anything warm, or that we would 
administer to a person nearly starved to death 
such light food as soup before we ventured 
to give him more substantial nourishment. 
Our financiers did not take this wise course, 
and with the accession of Count Matsukata to 
the office of Minister of Finance, the Govern¬ 
ment became more pressing in carrying out the 
policy of diminishing the amount of paper 
money in circulation, in utter disregard of any¬ 
thing else. The Bank of Japan was established, 
and silver notes were issued, and as a result ot 
all this zeal, silver and paper money in 1886 
and 1887 were brought to par. This was satis-1 
factory to the Government; but, such sudden 
and violent treatment of a weakened patient 
could not fail to produce an exceedingly bad 
effect on him ; and both before and after the 
time when the so-called influential merchants of 
Tokyo entertained the Minister of Finance at 
the Rokumeikwan, presenting him with a me¬ 
morial of praise and loudly applauding his bene¬ 
ficial efforts, the actual state of the financial 
community was very far from satisfactory: no 
debts were duly repaid, the prices of com¬ 
modities were falling, and cases of insolvency 
abounded. This was undoubtedly the result of 
the unwise policy pursued by those in charge of 
■the national finances, but it is now a thing of 
the past, and at this day censure is useless. 
However, having once accomplished its object 
of redeeming paper money, the Government 
was bound to (gradually reduce the amount 
of its annual expenditures, which had been 
augmenting since 1881, and to lighten the 
burdens of the people by eventually bringing it 
back to the original figure. The Minister of 
Finance, however, who displayed so much 
courage in resolutely carrying out his policy 
of reducing the paper currency, seemed some-] 
bow not to be so clear-sighted in regard to the I 
internal matters of the Government ; and not 
only was little attention paid by him to the duty 
of gradually reducing the annual expenses, but 
they actually increased. We therefore con¬ 
sider the proposition as to reduction by the 
Diet quite reasonable, and so far we agree with 
it. But the relations of financial affairs are ex¬ 
ceedingly delicate, and any sudden change in 
the financial world, whether for good or bad, 
cannot but produce temporary confusion. If, 
therefore, excessive reduction is suddenly made 
on the eighty million yen required by the pre¬ 
sent administration, apart from the shock to be 
given to the internal arrangements of the Go¬ 
vernment, the direct effects produced on the 
commerce and industry of the nation must be 
of a serious nature, and the result, we fear, 
may be a repetition of the scene of failure play¬ 


ed by the State financiers years ago. We would 
therefore request those who are interested in the 
financial problem to give mature consideration 
to the subject; to avoid any sudden change ; 
and, taking the present 6tate of affairs as if it 
existed just after the plan of sudden restoration 
to par was put in force by the Government, to 
turn their eyes to financial interests generally and 
gradually, year by year, to carry out the scheme 
of reduction. 

LONG LIVES. 

Stimulated probably by the example of the 
Kokumin Shimbun which long ago published 
a note regarding a hale and hearty old man in 
Kyoto who has attained the ripe age of 112 
years, and who drinks 3 pints of sake daily, the 
JijiShimpo has unearthed alady of 106 years, the 
grandmother of one of Mr. Fukuzawa’s grooms. 
She is a native of the province of Shimotsuke; 
she has a son 64 and a daughter 75 years 
of age ; has fifteen grand-children, twenty 
great-grand-children and two great-great-grand¬ 
children. Her daily food consists of equal 
parts of bailey and rice boiled together with 
salo-imo and tofu . and during her long life 
she has been chiefly engaged in agricultural 
work, varied by spinning and weaving. At the 
age of fifty she could with ease handle a bag 
containing 5 to of rice (equal to about 167 lb). 
Her hearing and eyesight are defective, but she 
was able to carry on her ordinary pursuits up 
till three years ago. It is curious, says the Jiji, 
to note that this woman was five years old when 
the Bastile was taken and when Washington 
became first President of the United Stales ; that 
she was thirty-nine years of age when the Great 
Napoleon was sent to St. Helena. She is j 
twenty-five years older than Mr. Gladstone and 
thirty-one years the senior of Prince Bismarck. 


FOREIGNERS AND KEROSENE. 

The Shogyo Shimpo, generally a sober and well 
informed paper, contains the following, which 
we translate without comment, having no infor¬ 
mation as to the circumstances related :—“ On 
New Year’s day the Prefect of Hiyogo issued a 
series of regulations for the control of ware¬ 
houses containing inflammable substances, as 
Kerosene oil. It had long been recognised that 
the construction of these warehouses in Hiyogo 
and Kobe was bad, and that, in many cases, 
they were built in crowded localities where an 
outbreak of fire could not fail to have disastrous 
consequences. A rule had accordingly been 
promulgated that by the'last day of 1890, the 
warehouses must be removed to a distance from 
the people’s habitations, and the Japanese mer¬ 
chants, in compliance with the rule, gave all 
their Kerosene into the charge of the Kerosene 
Oil Storage Company, whose warehouses are at 
Wada Point. The foreign merchants, however, 
refused to take the prescribed steps, alleging 
that as Wada Point is in the vicinity of the 
Gunpowder Magazine, they could not obtain 
insurance upon goods stored there. Consider¬ 
ing that the Kerosene owned by foreigners is 
stored in Japanese warehouses in the name of 
Japanese, their refusal to move it and their 
efforts to have the date of operation of the law 
postponed are peculiar. Through their Mini¬ 
sters and consuls they succeeded in getting the 
enforcement of the law postponed until the 1st 
of April. We should like to know what this 
means. What reason is there for delaying a 
measure that concerns the safely of the whole 
of Kobe? We presume that there must be 
some sufficient cause for this display of parti¬ 
ality to foreigners. 

* 

* • 

The version of this affair given by the Hiyogo 
News is as follsws :— 

Many of our readers have doubtless been surprised 
at the news of the attempted removal of the kerosene 
oil godowns at Ono after their occupation for that 
special purpose during such a number of years with 
the congnizance and sanction of the authorities. 
As we stated a few days since the matter when 
brought under the notice of the Central Govern¬ 
ment was promptly and satisfactorily dealt with, 
and now that the immediate danger is lemoved, 
the foreign merchants more particularly interested 
have naturally enough, cast about to find a plau¬ 


sible reason for the attempt to inflict a grave 
injury upon an important branch of loc.il commerce. 
Ii transpired that until about a fortnight since no 
objection was raised to the present godowns. I he 
police then notified the Japanese owners of the pro¬ 
perty that unless the contents of the godowns were 
removed forthwith, fines would be imposed, and that 
continued disobedience would be followed by impri¬ 
sonment. It is hardly worth while speculating at 
present upon the condition of affairs which permits 
such high-handed proceedings, and apparently allows 
valuable private intere-ts to be at the mercy of 
irresponsible and subordinate officials. But the solu¬ 
tion put forward to account for the change deserves 
particular notice. The poiice, as we have stated, 
gave the Japanese landlords notice that the oil 
•foreign-owned) must be removed, but no mention 
was made of an alternative place of storage. Now 
it seems that not long since a speculative company 
built some godowns at Wada Point which have 
never been occupied. 1 he difficulties in the way 
of landing and slopping goods there would alone 
render the situation very undesirable for oil, the 
handling of which necessitates more delicate manipu¬ 
lation than perhaps any other class of heavy goods. 
Hut an even greater objection to Wada Point is the 
fact that the Government go.town for the Storage of 
dynamite, gun-cotton, powder, and other dangerous 
explosives is situated in close proximity, ‘the ex¬ 
istence of the empty godowns explains the whole 
nature of the movement. It was an effort to compel 
the merchants to use these godowns through police 
interference. Reason was all in favour of the present 
godowns, since the risks are much less, and the insur¬ 
ance charges necessarily are lower. Indeed, with the 
oil at Wada Point, great difficulty would be experienced 
in arranging policies. It was a well-calculated pian. 
The suddenness of the announcement would leave the 
merchants Hobson’s choice, while if the occupation of 
Wada Point should at any time lead to disastrous con¬ 
sequences the officials could screen themselves by 
saying : “ We never instructed you to go there. All 
we did was to compel you to leave Ono and Hyogo.” 
l hanks, however, to the intervention of the national 
representatives at Tokyo, the scheme has for the 
moment been defeated, and since its objects have 
been unmasked merchants will to a certain extent 
be prepared for future contingencies. The matter, 
however, should not be allowed to rest as a 
merely defeated scheme. It requires the strict¬ 
est investigation at the hands of the Japanese 
Government. If the present godowns are condemned 
as unsafe aftertWenty years of occupation, and without 
a single prior complaint, then it is the duty of the 
officials to give due notice and to provide some safer 
locality, though that locality will not be found con¬ 
tiguous to a powder magazine. We do not for an 
instant believe that the Government would tolerate, 
much less authorize, such a proceeding at any time, 
least of all now at such a crucial peiiod in the history 
of Japan. If the Government wished the godowns 
to be evacuated they would have entered into proper 
official negotiations, and these negotiation would have 
been conducted with all the courtesy, and with all 
the desire to promote and not to embarrass trade, 
which is characteristic of the Japanese Government, 
japan is under-going an hilheito unprecedented ordeal, 
and we are sure that during it she will not leave the 
stain of so foul a blot on her relations with the 
coinmerical representatives of so many Western 
nationalities. 


THE DISRUPTION OK THE “ JIYU TO." 

What is happening now in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives is nothing more or less than the 
creation of political parlies. The so-called 
parties that took their seats in the House when 
the Diet was opened, had no real bond of 
union and were destined to be disintegrated so 
soon as any crucial question came up for dis¬ 
cussion. The Budget is such a question. We 
noticed, the other day, when writing of the 
discussion in the Yayoisha, that though the ex¬ 
treme reduction of the Budget was voted by a 
majority of those present, the minority was quite 
sufficiently large to give promise of a tough 
fight. Immediately after the meeting, the Jiyti- 
to journals began to exhibit their uneasiness on 
this point by exhorting the members of the 
party to remember that whatever might be their 
individual opinions, they were bound to support 
the majority. Such, however, has plainly not 
been the view taken by the members themselves. 
The divisions in the House on the motions of 
Mr. Nishi show that many of the Jiyu-to men 
must have voted against the majority of their 
party, and since then several members of pro¬ 
minence have resigned their association with 
the party. The first to adopt this course was 
Mr. Yakenouchi Ko. His example was fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately by Messrs. Oye Taku 
and Kobayashi Yuhichiro, and Messrs. Hase- 
gawa Tai and Suyehiro have now taken the same 
course. All these were men of nQte in the party, 
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and there is no doubt that they will draw away 
with them the whole section of the Moderates. 
Such a split wiil of course be fatal to the party’s 
independent status, and must be followed by 
re-fusion of some kind. The present indica¬ 
tions are that the extremists will be absorbed 
into the camp of the Kaishin-to , temporarily at 
all events. A strange fellowship truly. Can it be 
permanent? Can the essentially moderate and 
well-balanced Kaishin-to ally themselves de¬ 
finitely with the most radical of the Radicals, or 
will they sever the connection when they have 
accomplished the object for the sake of which 
this association is tolerated ? 


THE IMPERIAL MINT. 

The Report of the director of the Imperial Mint 
for the year ending March 31st 1890, shows 
that the total coinage of gold, silver, and nickel 
pieces during the year amounted to 11,159,905.55 
yen, namely :— 

pieces. yen. 

Gold 5 yen . 1,764,210. 

Silver 1 yen . 7 , 294 , 735 - 

Nickel 5 sen . 2,100,960. 

These figures, compared with those of the 
preceding year, show an increase of 834,515 
yen in gold, and a decrease of 3,152,807 yen 
in silver. The nickel coinage was an entirely 
new addition, but, on tl>e other hand, the coin¬ 
age of copper having been stopped altogether, 
this subsidiary branch shows a net decrease of 
445-93° 5° y gn - The assays for the year indi¬ 
cate very satisfactory results, all the coins ex¬ 
amined being found well within the prescribed 
limits of fineness. We do not know whether 
the Mint has abandoned its former practice of 
submitting its coins for assay by the experts of 
mints in foreign countries, but no report of any 
such proceeding appears in this volume. One 
of the operations which occupied the Mint's at¬ 
tention during the year was the cutting up and 
melting down of 1 empo-sen, Bunkiu-sen, and 
2 -sen pieces. The total weight of these coins 
thus treated was 9,164,766 lbs. An interesting 
note added to the Report refers to the plum¬ 
bago crucibles used at the Mint. We read that 
crucibles manufactural by Messrs. Yamato and 
Co., of Osaka, “ though they do not compare in 
quality with foreign crucibles,” have been em¬ 
ployed with the hope of stimulating national 
manufactures. The Mint carried this patriotic 
forbearance to the extent of using 541 of the 
Osaka crucibles out of a total of 1,565. 


QUALIFYING FOR EXILE. 

Another youth has been qualifying for exile. 
He is said to be about twenty-two years of age. 
In the afternoon of the 14th instant, while the 
House of- Representatives was in session, he 
came to the entrance and asked to see Mr. Ma- 
yeda Kagaku, who was in the strangers’ gallery. 
Something in the youth's appearance suggested 
suspicion to the vigilant porters, and instead 
of summoning Mr. Mayeda, they summoned a 
policeman. The latter saw enough to warrant 
a search, the result of which was that the young 
man was found to lie in possession of a large 
iron ball and a nine-inch dirk, the dirk bring 
sewed into bis coat. Arrest followed immedi¬ 
ately of course, and the prisoner was taken off to 
the Kojimachi station, where he gave his name as 
Imai Tsunejiro and said that he was a native of 
Kyoto. Young men who carry deadly weapons 
are apt to find their residence in Tokyo cut short 
now-a-days. 


THE SOSHI EXPELLED J'ROM THE CAPITAL. 

We learn on fuller inquiry that the 56 soshi ex¬ 
pelled from the capital during the night of the 
13th, under the provisions of the Peace Preser¬ 
vation Regulations, were all proved to have 
either sent threatening letters to members of 
the House of Representatives, or to have 
taken part in assaulting them, or to have 
acted in a manner that plainly portended 
violence. In fact, the precautions taken by 
the Authorities are distinctly actuated by a 
desire to secure the Diet against molesta¬ 
tion, and the House of Representatives evidently 
recognises the truth of the case, inasmuch as, 


when it was yesterday invited to pass a vote of 
censure on the Government for having given 
effect to a law which the Diet, only a few days 
previously, had passed a resolution to rescind, it 
endorsed the action of the Authorities by a 
majority of 25 in a House of 193. This is the 
first time the House of Representatives had 
signified its acquiescence in any measure taken 
by the Government, and under the circum¬ 
stances the fact is sufficiently remarkable. It is 
not to be supposed, of course, that the number 
of soshi expelled from the capital will be limit¬ 
ed to 56. Others will probably be sent to 
join the exiles during the next few days. But 
there is just a possibility that this timely step 
may strike terror into the hearts of these still 
remaining in Tokyo, and that the certainty of 
being immediately rusticated if they exhibit any 
truculence or turbulence, will deter them from 
fnrther attempts of an aggressive character. 


JAPANESE JOURNALS. 

Remarkable have been the vicissitudes of news¬ 
papers within the past few months, says the C/ioya 
Shimbuti. The opening of the Diet was the 
signal for an unprecedented display of journal¬ 
istic enterpiise, and the immense activity to which 
political parties were stirred by that event, also 
exercised no small effect on newspapers. New 
publications made their appearance and old 
ones retired from the scene in a manner that 
argued a state of great uncertainly. From the 
1 st of February last year the Kokumin Shimbuti, 
the Koko Shimbuti. and the Boyeki Shimbuti 
began to be published; in October, Count Itagaki's 
Jiyu Shimbuti was added to the list of journals. 
Shortly afterwards the Kokd Shimbuti ceased to 
be published, but was by and by resuscitated as 
an organ of the Rikketi Jiyu-lo. On the 12th 
of October the Musashi-no Shimbuti made its 
debut , and in November General Viscount Torio 
issued the Chiusei Nippo as the organ of the In¬ 
dependent Conservatives. In the same month 
another conservative organ, the Kokka Shimbuti , 
made its appearance, but soon feel out of the 
ranks. Then followed the Bakuretsu Shimbuti 
(the Bombshell), which, true to its title, blew 
itself up in a very brief space. For the rest, the 
Toyo Shimpo came into existence, whereas the 
Daido Shitnbun and the Tokyo Koron expired. 
Since the Diet opened, too, several periodicals 
have been born and several have died, so that 
on the whole the past ten or eleven months have 
been an exceptionally troubled era for journalism. 


new year's presents to the members «>f 
THE HOUSE OF KKPKESEN 1‘ATIVKS. 

A corresponding of Nippon gives the following 
list of New Year’s gifts which he thinks should 
be presented to members of the lower House :— 

300 packages of moxa for cuiing light headed* 
ness. 

200 volumes of a book on polile etiquette. 

200 bullies of chemicals foi lemoving unpleasant 
odours. 

300 volumes of a hook of recipes foi pic-venting 
the weaiing away of gold plating. 

3<>oleileis t-» he canied on the backs of wiie- 
pnllers. 

200 spei t.icles for cuiing slioi Isightuess. 

300 stieameis 10 he displayed in die bieeze. 

300 guns 10 he hied without aim being taken. 

15 pluses foi leceiving luihes. 

56 volumes of geography of Hokkaido. 

300 iaige mil itiis so that metllUeis may he en¬ 
abled to view themselves. 

THE POSITION OK THE JAPANESE NATION. 

The Nippon-jin discusses, in its issue of the 
6lb insfant, the future position of the Japanese 
viz a-vis European and American nations. 
Even among the Japanese least tainted with the 
denationalizing tendency, few, observes our con¬ 
temporary, are perfectly assured that they are 
not naturally inferior to the Aryan race. Is it, 
however, true that the Japanese are inferior to 
Europeans and Americans? In point of phy¬ 
sique. there is a decisive superiority—the Nip¬ 
pon jin admits—on the side of the Occidentals. 
But our contemporary contends that superiority 
of physical development does not necessarily 
imply superior capacity for civilization and pro¬ 


gress. On the contrary, fine muscles and large 
bones are found in people who being naturally 
slow to form themselves into a peaceful society, 
have long been in a state of primitive barbarity ; 
while nations comparatively weak in body have 
been quick to settle down into a state of tran¬ 
quillity and progress. Thus the Nippon-jin 
thinks that whether a nation is well developed in 
physique or not depends upon the length of lime 
during which it has remained in an uncivilized 
slate, for under uncivilized conditions individual 
prowess forms the essential condition of success¬ 
ful existence. In a highly civilized age like the 
present, a nation inferior in physical develop¬ 
ment may successfully contend in war against 
a strong-bodied nation, because with the pro¬ 
gress of civilization, intellect plays, directly and 
indirectly, a more and more prominent part 
in deciding the fate of a campaign. It is, 
then intellect that ought to determine the posi¬ 
tion of one nation in regard to another. And 
as to the measurement of intellectual power, our 
contemporary takes exception to the phrenologi¬ 
cal theory which lays stress on the size and the 
development of a particular part especially the 
forehead. The prominence of forehead is strik¬ 
ingly noticeable in the peoples of the Aryan 
race is ascribed by our contemporary to the 
circumstance that their* nomadic forefathers 
had to walk in the sun so constantly that in 
the course of ages their forehead gradually 
projected forward so as to afford shelter to the 
eyes. If the size of the skull forms a sure 
measurement of intellectual power, elephants 
—says the Tokyo journal—ought to he wiser 
than man. There is, therefore, in the opinion 
of The Nippon-jin, no standard of measure to 
ascertain degrees of intellectual power. Nothing 
can be relied on except the approximations 
afforded by the quantity and character of the 
work accomplished. Having lived an isolated 
life for so many centuries, the Japanese nation 
has done little distinguished for magnitude and 
splendour. But if can safely be asserted, avers 
the Nippon-jin, that Japan has produced in 
every walk of life representative men com¬ 
parable wiib those of any other country. Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi, for instance, displayed rare 
genius both in bis manner of conquering 
iiis enemies and in the devices he employed 
to keep them in subsequent subjection. 
Tokugawa Iyeyasu planned and carried 
out a system of feudalism which, in 
point of completeness, has no parallel in 
the history of the world. In more recent 
times the late Saigo Takamori stands out pre¬ 
eminent in chivalry, truthfulness, and his 
capacity for forming gigantic schemes. I116 
Tadamori has few equals in his wonderful 
geodetical achievements. He surveyed the 
whole coast line of Japan and produced an 
exceptionally accurate map all by his own 
efforts without any assistance whatsoever. In 
literature, Bakin's name stands on a level with 
the greatest authors in the West, while Murasaki- 
Shikibu, the graceful authoress of the Getiji 
Mono-galari, can be compared with any lady 
writer of Europe or America. It is not difficult, 
says the Nippon-jin, to mem lion other names, 
hot these instances are sufficient to show that 
the Japanese nation is not inferior in intellectual 
capacity to any other people. The Japanese 
being among the best representatives of the 
Mongolian race, our contemporary claims that 
whatever has been achieved by another people 
of the same race may fairly be considered to be 
within the reach of this nation. We are then 
introduced to the history of China, in the pages 
which figure a number of men who can be 
compared to the greatest men in Europe. Chen 
is compared to Pericles ; Kwan to Alexander 
the Great ; Confucius to Socrates ; Bo-kiu 
Ming to Zenophon ; the founder of the Han 
dynasty to Napoleon the First, and so forth, 
the only difference is that European civilization 
is on a higher level than the Chinese. This cir¬ 
cumstance is to be ascribed to the difference in 
their respective relations of the two peoples to 
the ancient civilizations of India, Arabia, Egypt, 
and so forth. Europe has been able by her 
fortunate position to collect and select from all 
1 these diffeient forms of civilization, while China, 
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for geographical reasons, has been unable to 
profit much by the importation of Asiatic and 
Egyptian civilizations. The Mongolian race 
has also produced a world-renowned conqueror, 
namely Gengis Kan, who subjugated the whole 
of Asia and carried terror far into the interior 
of Europe. Our contemporary further refers to 
the great Wall, and to the construction of im¬ 
mense canals, and to the splendour of civiliza¬ 
tion under certain dynasties. Lastly the Mongo¬ 
lian race now comprises a population of 600 mil¬ 
lions, while the Aryans only number about 400 
millions. The Mongolians have thus far main¬ 
tained their ground in the struggle for existence. 
And our contemporary thinks that a time will 
come when the Mongolians, their vast potential 
energies being fully developed, may assert them¬ 
selves in the world’s affairs. Such a time is not 
far distant. The increased attention which 
European nations now pay to the East will ulti¬ 
mately rouse the Mongolian race from its 
present torpor and open up an entirely new 
chapter in its history. Thus the Nippon-jin 
is assured that a bright future awaits the Mon¬ 
golian race in general, and the Japanese nation 
among the rest, and exhorts all the enterprising 
youths of the land to turn their attention from 
petty questions of domestic politics to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the splendid ffiission assigned by Nature 
to the Japanese nation. 


THE NEW JAPANESE HYMNAL. 

There has just been published by the American 
Board and United Presbyterian Missions in 
Japan, a most carefully prepared translation of 
Hymns and Songs of Praise in common use 
among Christians. The work of translation 
appears to have been going on since 1886, in 
the hands of a committee appointed by repre¬ 
sentative bodies of the United and Congrega¬ 
tional Churches, the members of the Committee 
being the Revs. Matsuyama, Miyagawa, and G. 
Allchin and Mr. Tamura, for the Congrega¬ 
tional Church ; and the Revs. Okuno, Uvemura, 
Segawa, and Dr. G. F. Verbeck for the United 
Church. It does not seem, however, that the 
members of the Committee laboured equally on 
it, for we read in the preface that the hymnolo- 
gical part was prepared almost exclusively by 
Messrs. Matsuyama, .Okuno, and Uyemura, 
and the musical by Mr. G. Allchin. There are 
263 hymns in the collection, and so far as we 
are competent to judge, the renderings into 
Japanese retain most happily all the simple 
grace of the original. This, of course, is a 
point upon which we speak with hesitation. 
Japanese has perhaps not yet reached such a 
stage of development on modern lines as per¬ 
mits its employment for the purpose of trans¬ 
lating literally all the special turns of thought 
and peculiar metaphors of an English hymn- 
book. But it is certain that many of these fami¬ 
liar hymns appeal to us with new beauty and 
directness in their Japanese dress, and that the 
translators have shown rare skill and fidelity. 
Take the well-known and beautiful hymn 
“ Abide with me ; fast falls the eventide,” and it 
will be seen that the Japanese version compares 
not unfavourably with the original:— 

1 Yttbe to narinu hi kurenu j Yuku michi w» ito kewashi 
Tomo ni yadorase tamae Semaru ata wo Shu narade 

Yorube naki mi no tayoru Tare ni yorite mantikaren 
Shu yo tomo ni yadoriteyo. Shu yo tomo ni yadoriteyo. 

1 Inoclii no yftbe wa chikashi 4 Tozuru me ni mie-wataru 

Kdmei eigwa mo kie-yuku jQjika no kagayaki ni zo 

Yo no kawari ikani zo ya l'en no akebono wo nozomu 

Shu yo tomo ni yadoriieyo. Shu yo tomo ni yadoriteyo. 

Apart from the question of rendering, there 
are two points of special interest about the 
book. The first is the fact that it is the pioneer 
music-book printed in Japan with type made 
and set up in the country. It is true that not 
a few music readers have been published by 
promoters of Western music, for use in the 
public schools, but they are printed from blocks. 
We may say, therefore, that we have before us 
the first Japanese attempt at music-book print¬ 
ing, and truly the attempt is highly creditable. 
The Seishi Bunsha of Yokohama—a firm where 
no foreigner is, we think, employed—has done 
the work. A few specimens of type were, we be¬ 
lieve, ordered in the first place from America, 
and from these models the whole fount was 


cast. A skilled music printer in the West 
might perhaps find some few points to criticise, 
but on the whole only the eye of a keen expert 
could detect that the book did not issue from 
first class Occidental hands. Of course a great 
deal of this happy result must be due to the 
Rev. Geo. Allchin, to whose sole share, as we 
have said, the musical part of the volume fell. 
The second point of interest is that the book 
will be immediately used by three-fourths of the 
total number of Protestant Christians in Japan ; 
in other words, fully 25,000 Japanese will be 
almost immediately singing from this hymnal 
every Sunday. Strange it is to think that those 
revered and noble airs which form such a large 
feature of our household memories in bygone 
days, the Magnificat, the Te Deum, the Nunc 
Dimi/tis, and so forth should, now be sung every 
Sabbath to Japanese words under Japanese 
skies. The Shinshi Sambika, as the hymnal 
is called, appears in two forms, both plainly but 
prettily bound in soft leather with red edged 
leaves. The first contains the music and words 
in shiragana; the second, and smaller, con¬ 
tains the words only in Romanized letters. 

FUNERAL OF MR. HAENNI. 

The remains of the late Mr. Haenni, Vice- 
Consul for Switzerland, were interredonTuesday 
afternoon in the General Cemeteiy. The coffin 
was conveyed at 4 p.m. from the premises of 
Messrs. Sieber and Brenwald, of which firm 
deceased was a partner, and placed in a hearse 
which then proceeded to the Cemetery. Messrs. 
A. Dumelin and Jas. Walter were chief mourn¬ 
ers. and a very large assemblage of the leading 
official and mercantile residents of the Settlement 
followed the coffin to the grave. Prominent 
among the former were members of the Consular 
corps, but many persons, official as well as 
civilian, were prevented by the prevailing epi¬ 
demic of influenza from being present. The 
deep respect and esteem in which the deceased 
gentleman was held was powerfully evidenced by 
the large attendance of different nationalities, a 
considerable proportion of the mourners being 
Japanese, and in view of his official position 
the flags of the varions Consulates were flown 
at half-mast. 


IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

The Lily murmured to the Rose, 

“ Love, every night when clamours cease, 
I stiive my passion to declare— 

If we could get a moment s peace! 

But who’s this kicking to get in ? 

And who’s that trying to get out? 

Is this an Uncrowned King I see 
Come gliding down the waterspout ? ” 
The Shamrock sighed unto the Rose, 

“ I fear we’re in a tight position : 

Dissent will hardly tolerate 
So amorous a politician. 

The man who rules our destinies, 

Who’s free a nation’s ends to shape, 
Should not be seen from lady’s bower 
Descending by a fire-escape!” 

— St. James’s Budget. 


THE DESIGNER OF THE NICARAGUAN CANAL. 

The Kokkai notes the arrival in Japan of Capt. 
Taylor (of the U.S.S. Alliance ) whom our con¬ 
temporary hails as the designer of the Nicara¬ 
guan Canal. A representative of the Kokkai 
appears to have conversed with Captain Taylor 
who laid stress on the important bearing the 
completion of the work will have on the foreign 
commerce of Japan. In particular the Canal 
will materially shorten the distance to be cover¬ 
ed by exhibits and sightseers going to the 
Chicago Exhibition, before the opening of which 
it is expected to be finished. Captain Taylor, 
according to the Kokkai, suffers at present from 
influenza, hut on his recovery will deliver a lec¬ 
ture on the Canal before the Tokyo Geogra¬ 
phical Society. 


THE LATE MR. BRINKWORTH. 

On Saturday afternoon the remains of the late 
Mr. B. J. S. Brinkworth were interred in the 
General Cemetery. A short service was per¬ 
formed at the house by Rev. E. C. Irwine, M.A., 
after winch the remains were conveyed to the 
Cemetery, Dr. Wheeler, and Messrs. J. John¬ 


stone, Cameron, Charlesworth, J. Curtis, Bug- 
bird, Hewett, and Kennaway, acting as pall 
bearers. After appropriate exercises, the coffin 
was lowered into the grave. Rev. Mr. Irwine, 
in the course of a few brief remarks, said those 
who could go back to their homes, upon whom 
grief and sorrow had not laid their heavy 
hand, as they had upon their poor young 
friend—for she was very young—ought again 
to bless God that they had not to experience 
such grief as hers. It was a grief no words of 
theirs could allay. They could do no more 
than express their sympathy. They hardly 
knew by what mysterious dispensation of Pro¬ 
vidence such a hardworking and industrious 
citizen, such a kind and cheerful friend, was 
struck down; they could not account for such 
things, and could only, leave them to the Al¬ 
mighty Father, in whose hands they all were. 
Many beautiful wreaths were placed on the grave. 


INFLUENZA. 

The present visitation of influenza is developing 
virulence and deadliness which were" almost 
absent in the previous epidemic. As the list of 
deaths traceable to its effects increases, people 
begin to realise the serious nature of the ailment; 
above all the danger of too speedily going into 
the open air while suffering from influenza or 
recovering from its attacks is plainly established. 
The death of Mr. Brinkworth, whose funeral 
took place on Saturday was due in some sense 
to a lack of these precautions, which, indeed, 
unhappily cannot be enforced in all cases; and 
so also we believe was the demise of Mr. Haenni, 
the much respected Vice-Consul for Switzerland, 
which took place yesterday. 

• 

• * 

The death of Mr. Ch. Wagner, which occurred 
on Saturday at his house at Negishi, was no 
doubt due to causes other than influenza, but 
may still be attributed to the peculiar climatic in¬ 
fluences by which we are at present surrounded. 


MBDICAL MEN IN JAPAN. 

The Jiji Shimpo says that according to statis¬ 
tics compiled by the Home Department, the 
total number of medical practitioners in the 
empire on the isl of January, 1891, was'40,215. 


These are divisible as follows :— 

Medical men who have passed the prescribed 

examinations. 5.595 

Medical men who graduated at the In perial 

University. 1,340 

Medical men who graduated at Upper Middle 

Schools . 246 

Medical men who graduated at local Medical 

Colleges... v ... I .J56 

Medical men who from official positions have 

gone into general practice. 1.536 

Medical men who graduated abroad . 19 

Medical men who were in practice befo.e the 

present system was inaugurated . 30,003 

Medical men whose practice is confined to spe¬ 
cial localities. 120 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES YESTERDAY. 

The proceedings in the House of Representa¬ 
tives yesterday were very interesting. Great 
excitement prevailed. Before the House could 
resume its sitting in Committee, Mr. Nishi 
moved for permission to bring forward a motion, 
as a matter of urgency, for rejecting the Re¬ 
port of the Budget Committee. There were 
224 members present, and 120 voted in favour 
of urgency and 140 against. This vote may 
probably be taken as an indication of the feeling 
of the House. Evidently there is going to be 
a lough fight over the Budget. 


VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

We hear a good account of a youth who up to 
June last had been a pupil at the Victoria Pub¬ 
lic School, Yokohama, and is now at the New¬ 
ton High School, Masachusetts, U.S. The 
youth is Harry Loomis, a son of the Rev. H. 
Loomis, and at a recent examination he did 
great credit to his former teachers in general 
subjects, being also at the top of the tree in 
French with 99 points out of a possible 100. 
The new term at the Victoria Public School 
opened on Friday. 
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THE PEACE PRESERVATION REGU- 
LA TIONS A GAIN PUT INTO 
OPERA TION. 

- ♦- 

O N Tuesday night the police received 
orders from the Government to put the 
Peace Preservation Regulalionsinlo opera¬ 
tion against the soshi who have been mak¬ 
ing themselves conspicuous in assaulting 
or molesting members of the House of Re¬ 
presentatives. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind our readers that the Peace Preser¬ 
vation Regulations are a special law 
originally promulgated on Christmas Day, 
1887, and that they confer on the Autho¬ 
rities power to banish from the capital all 
persons whom the police have reasonable 
grounds to suspect of harbouring designs 
prejudicial to public peace and good order. 
At the time of the law’s enactment 
and immediate enforcement, a number of 
youths had assembled in the capital from 
various localities, having pledged them¬ 
selves to bring about a change of govern¬ 
ment by fair means or by foul. Arrived 
in Tokyo, they soon found how powerless 
they were either to influence public opi¬ 
nion or to move the Cabinet, and being in 
some cases reduced to extremities and in 
others unable to return to their provinces 
without accomplishing their pledge, there 
were grave reasons to apprehend that they 
might resort to acts of wholesale violence. 
The Peace Preservation Regulations were 
accordingly framed and put into force 
amid a chorus of disapproval from all per¬ 
sons outside the Government, the general 
idea being that the Authorities had re¬ 
sorted to this extreme measure chiefly for 
the purpose of securing their own despotic 
sway and in order to create an opportunity 
for banishing political enemies whose pre¬ 
sence in the capital they found inconveni¬ 
ent. The step was completely successful 
so far as concerned anticipating and pre¬ 
venting rash acts on the part of the mis-! 
guided youths, but, as might have been 
expected, many persons refused to believe 
that any real danger existed, and the 
administration, instead of getting the credit 
of having fore-fended a crisis of some 
magnitude, fell under the imputation of 
resorting to harsh and cruel measures. 
Thenceforth the Peace Preservation Re¬ 
gulations became a frequent object of 
journalistic and political attack. Their abo¬ 
lition formed a leading plank in the plat¬ 
form of every political party, and one of the 
first acts of the House of Representatives 
was to pass a Bill annulling them. This 
Bill had to receive the Government’s assent 
before becoming law, and fortunately that 
assent had not been given when the pre¬ 
sent disturbed state of afFairs began to 
make itself apparent. The behaviour of 
the soshi sit the Yayoisha and their conduct 
at the Imperial Hotel, whither eleven of 
them went, armed with daggers, seem to 
have finally decided the Government to 
put the Regulations once more in force. 
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At what hour orders were issued to the 
police we cannot tell, but at 10 o’clock on 
Tuesday evening fifty-six soshi received 
notice that by 8 o’clock the following 
morning they must have removed them¬ 
selves from Tokyo, to remain absent dur¬ 
ing the period of the Diet’s session, the 
alternative being arrest and imprisonment. 
The names of the persons banished are 
not yet published, and surprise will pro¬ 
bably be felt that the number is so small. 
But the police doubtless know exactly 
what they are doing, and in a case of such 
emergency, are not likely to err on the 
side of undue clemency. Of course we 
cannot but regret that a crisis calling for 
this extreme course should have arisen ; 
but, on the other hand, we are sincerely 
glad that the Government has at last made 
up its mind to deal with the soshi reso¬ 
lutely and radically. If Ministers them¬ 
selves had been exposed to violence or 
molestation at the hands of these mis¬ 
guided youths, the case might not be 
so clear; but when it becomes neces¬ 
sary to attach a strong escort of con¬ 
stables to members of Parliament on 
their way from the Chamber to their homes, 
it is time to take a decisive step, nor will 
the nation be able to complain that the 
object of this exceptional legislation is to 
prolong the Government lease of power, 
since it is simply to guarantee the-people’s 
representatives against physical danger 
in the discharge of their parliamentary 
duties. It is a somewhat singular freak 
of fate that within a few days of the Lower 
House’s almost unanimous vote for the 
rescinding of the Peace Preservation Re¬ 
gulations, their renewed operation should 
have become necessary to insure the se¬ 
curity of the members themselves. 


THE “ JAPAN GAZETTE" AND 
TREATY REVISION. 

I F we employed the epithet “disappoint¬ 
ing” with reference to the first article 
published by the new Japan Gazette on 
the subject of Treaty Revision, with still 
greater force does the same adjective 
apply to our contemporary’s second essay. 
The first was disappointing because it 
attached paramount importance to a phase 
of the question which, in our opinion, is 
far-fetched if not chimerical. The second 
is disappointing for another reason, name¬ 
ly, that it displays the old spirit of misre¬ 
presentation which has embittered every 
discussion of this important topic and 
contributed .materially to prevent an 
amicable understanding. “ Nothing,” 
says the Japan Gazette , “nothing that 
does not advocate Treaty Revision, with 
or without conditions, as the Japanese 
may be pleased to decide, will ever 
appear other than disappointing to our 
morning contemporary.” It would have 
been impossible to compress into the com¬ 
pass of a single paragraph falser or more 
unfounded accusations than are here pre- 
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ferred. Never once have we used langu¬ 
age capable of being twisted to signify 
advocacy of Treaty Revision without con¬ 
ditions, whereas on repeated occasions we 
have declared, in the most emphatic and 
distinct terms, that the unconditional abo¬ 
lition of Consular Jurisdiction is a course 
of which we could not possibly approve. 
There are two lines between which a 
newspaper may choose on entering the 
arena of Treaty-Revision controversy. 
The first is the honest and conscientious 
line; the second, the prejudiced and 
commercial. A journal adopting the for¬ 
mer, takes some pains to interpret its 
opponents correctly and to refrain from 
attributing to them arguments which 
they not only have never used but 
have even frequently condemned and 
repudiated. A journal choosing the se¬ 
cond line sets out by a flaunting display 
of sparious patriotism ; suggests and 
fosters the notion that Treaty Revision is 
in some way a test of the superiority of 
Occidental races to Oriental, and urges 
the public to conclude that everyone ad¬ 
vocating Revision on liberal bases is a 
renegade, a truckler to Japanese senti¬ 
ment, and a foe to his own countrymen. 
We call this second line “ commercial” 
because its plain purpose is simply to 
make capital out of a discussion which, 
from its nature, ought to be raised far 
beyond the range of sensationalism and 
perversion. Our confident expectation 
was that the new Japan Gazette would 
have adopted the former line, and we are 
correspondingly disappointed to find 
that it appears to be drifting towards 
the latter. We say “appears,” being 
loath to deduce so unwelcome a con¬ 
clusion from permises admitting of any 
doubt. Nevertheless, it is beyond ques¬ 
tion that the Japan Gazette has now ac¬ 
cused us directly of advocating Treaty 
Revision without conditions, which is 
flagrantly false ; and indirectly of moulding 
our advocacy in strict subservience to 
Japanese fancy, which is a contemptible 
libel. If these are the weapons which the 
new Japan Gazette intends to employ, 
the public will be reluctantly obliged to 
conclude that even under its altered editor¬ 
ship the -paper has no strength to raise 
itself from the mire of its old wallowing. 
Yet, despite the force of this testimony, we 
still hope that our contemporary will 
choose the better route. A cause is irre¬ 
vocably damned in the opinion of all un¬ 
prejudiced persons so soon as its advocates 
begin to impute motives to their adver¬ 
saries and to misrepresent the arguments 
of the other side. This is a rudimentary 
canon of controversy. If its persistent 
neglect by the opponents of Treaty Revi¬ 
sion in Yokohama has not utterly discre¬ 
dited them, the reason is to be sought in 
the prejudices which they have succeeded 
in exciting and to which they habitually 
appeal. No phase of the discussion seems 
to be secure against the intrusion of this 
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evil element. The particular point of con¬ 
troversy in the present instance was 
whether England ought to withhold her 
recognition of Japan’s claims through fear 
of ruffling Chinese sentiment. To that 
question and to that question alone we 
addressed ourselves in reply to the 
Japan Gazette's original article. Our 
contemporary's irrelevant and bitter 
answer is that the Japan Mail advocates 
Treaty Revision without conditions and 
that its opinions are moulded strictly in 
accordance with Japanese caprice. It is 
impossible, apparently, for our opponents 
to confine themselves to the point at issue. 
Some attempt to stir up prejudice, some 
bandying of false charges, some ascription 
of servile motives, seems to thrust itself 
imperatively into the forefront of their 
argument. The loss is their own. If such 
methods be inseparable from the cause 
they champion, so much to worse for the 
cause. 


THE SILK MERCHANTS. 

-- 

INCE last autumn the silk-merchants 
of Japan have been growing more and 
more pursuaded that the Government 
ought to assist them to place their staple 
of trade in the American and European 
markets without the intervention of the 
foreign merchants at the Treaty Ports. 
At first the movement did not attract 
much notice, but it has now assumed 
considerable dimensions, and will un¬ 
doubtedly force itself upon the attention 
of the Authorities as well as of the Diet. 
The principal promoters of the idea are 
Messrs. OZATO Chiuichiro, Kawase 
Hideharu, Kazama Kimpachi, and Ho- 
SHINO Chotaro. On the 12th instant 
these merchants organised a meeting of 
men engaged in the silk trade at the Na- 
goya-ro, in Kanagawa-machi. Over sixty 
persons attended, representing no less 
than sixteen localities, in the following 
proportions, namely, Gumma Prefecture, 
13 delegates; Nagano Prefecture, 12; Mi- 
yagi Prefecture, 6 ; Kyoto City, 6; Gifu 
Prefecture, 6; Oita and Tochigi Prefec¬ 
tures, 3 each ; Yamagata, Yamanashi, and 
Kanagawa Prefectures, 2 each; and Shi¬ 
zuoka, Shiga, Okayama, Fukushima, and 
Aichi Prefectures, and Tokyo City, 1 each. 
The meeting was addressed by Mr. OZATO 
and others, the speakers setting forth the 
present depressed condition of the silk 
trade and maintaining that the only hope of 
improvement lay in inducing the Govern¬ 
ment to make such arrangements as would 
enable holders of silk to export their 
parcels directly to Europe and America, 
without recourse to foreign merchants in 
Japan. The promoters submitted to the 
meeting a written scheme which they 
proposed to embody in a memorial to the 
Authorities and to the Diet. The scheme 
provides that the Bank of Japan and the 
Specie Bank be officially authorised to 
purchase the bills of Japanese exporters 


of silk, the Treasury guaranteeing the 
banks to the extent of from one million 
to two and a half million yen against such 
purchases. It is not suggested that the 
Treasury should actually put up this 
guarantee fund, but only that it should 
pay interest on it at the maximum rate of 
ten per cent. Various details are added 
with respect to the date of maturity of 
bills, the rate of discount,, the re-payments 
in New York and Lyons, Consular supervi¬ 
sion, and so forth, but the broad outline 
of the plan is that the State should 
empower the two leading banks in the 
empire to make large advances for the pur¬ 
pose of facilitating the direct export of 
silk, and that from one million to two and 
a half million yen of the public funds should 
be employed to guarantee the banks 
against loss in respect of these trans¬ 
actions. 

Now the first question that suggests it¬ 
self in connection with this project is, why 
Japanese silk-men should be so anxious to 
eliminate the local foreign merchant from 
their dealings. The crisis that had led 
to this agitation is due primarily to the 
action of an entirely exceptional cause, 
namely, a sudden rise in the gold price 
of silver owing to the capricious legisla¬ 
tion of the United States Government. 
Omitting minor incidents of demand and 
supply, or temporary disturbances of the 
market, the great and overshadowing fac¬ 
tor is that th6 gold pieces obtainable for 
a bale of silk in New York or Lyons will 
not purchase as much silver as they for¬ 
merly purchased, and that, consequently, 
the foreign merchant at this side can no 
longer afford to pay the old number of 
silver yen for the bale. How is this dif¬ 
ficulty to be overcome by direct export; in 
other words, by export carried on with¬ 
out the intervention of the foreign mer¬ 
chants of Yokohama ? Most assuredly silk 
sold by Japanese agencies in New York 
or Lyons will not fetch a higher gold price 
than silk sold there by foreign agencies. 
Neither can the gold proceeds of the sale 
be converted into silver at a better rate by 
the agents of the Bank of Japan and the 
Specie Bank than by the agents of a 
foreign Bank. How then, we again ask, 
can the situation be in any way bettered 
by entrusting all the steps of the transac¬ 
tion to Japanese hands? Are the Japan¬ 
ese more skilful men of business than 
foreigners? Do they understand the 
European and American markets more 
thoroughly? Have they more convenient 
access to shipping facilities, or do they 
command cheaper machinery for inspec¬ 
tion, packing, placing, and delivering? 
There is, we are well aware, an element 
of sentiment in the matter. The Japanese 
wish to conduct their foreign trade gene¬ 
rally without the aid of foreigners on this 
side of the water. They imagine that 
the necessity for such aid throws a cer¬ 
tain slur upon their own business-capa¬ 
city, and their impatience is accentuated 


in the case of silk by the peculiar con¬ 
ditions* under which trade in that staple 
is carried on in Yokohama. Here, how¬ 
ever, we do not discuss questions of sen¬ 
timent. Though by no means disposed 
to underrate the force of such considera¬ 
tions, or to deny that the anxiety to 
be independent is natural and praise¬ 
worthy, we cannot forget that frequent 
attempts have been made by competent 
Japanese, commanding ample capital, to 
establish “ direct export,” and that in every 
instance the result has been disastrous 
failure. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
the projecters of the new scheme do not in¬ 
tend to appeal to the Government and the 
Diet on sentimental grounds, but that their 
petition will be founded on the great em¬ 
barrassment now existing in the silk trade, 
and on the hypothesis that deadlocks like 
the present would not arise if the channels 
of export were in Japanese hands. Will 
Parliament or the Authorities endorse such 
a view ? We cannot for a moment believe 
it. To every open-eyed person it must be 
perfectly plain that what the silk-men are 
asking the State to do is to step in and 
take the risk of moviug westward a large 
quantity ot silk which cannot be moved by 
foreign agency at ruling rates. There are 
living in Yokohama a number of foreign 
merchants whohave made the export of silk 
their study and profession for many years. 
They have ample command of capital. 
They know how to take advantage of 
every favourable condition. Their busi¬ 
ness machinery is of the most efficient 
and economical character. They have 
every inducement to offer liberal terms, 
because unless transactions can be con¬ 
cluded their income is cut off. And finally, 
they are competing with each other so 
keenly that they work on an almost in¬ 
finitesimal margin of profit, and will even 
take risks demanding no little courage 
and resolution. These men cannot dis¬ 
cern any possible means of moving at 
Japanese rates without heavy loss the 
large quantities of silk now lying in Yoko¬ 
hama. Thereupon the Japanese silk-mer¬ 
chants petition the Treasury to stake a 
couple of million yen of the public money 
in the desparate game of sending the silk 
to Europe and America, and putting it on 
the markets of New York and Lyons at 
prices which there is now no reasonable 
prospect of realizing. That is the scheme 
in a nut-shell. Will it receive the approval 
of the Cabinet and the Diet? Surely not. 


Mr. W. Renshaw, says a home paper received 
by tlie last mail, has been distinguishing himself 
in anolhei field of amusement. His capabilities as 
a player of lawn tennis are well known. He has 
recently taken to golf, a game which is tapidly 
gaining in populai ity in many pans of the country. 
A few days ago Mr. Rensliaw brought off a 
magnificent drive. Playing off from the teeing 
ground, be holed the ball in one stroke—a feat 
which has seldom been achieved. 


Horskord’s Acid Phosphate. 

The Best Tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

- ♦- 

Houki or Peeks.—Friday, Jan. 9111. 

The House met at 11.15 a.m. The Pre¬ 
sident announced that a message had been re¬ 
ceived from the Government desiring the return 
of the Advocates Bill for amendment, and that, 
under these circumstances, the order of pro¬ 
cedure must be changed. The next business 
to be taken by the House would be the Weights 
and Measures Bill, but as this was now in the 
hands of the Special Committee, the debate on it 
could not be immediately opened. Steps would, 
however, be taken to have the Committee’s Re¬ 
port printed and distributed as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. Meanwhile, the President explained 
that he wished to call the attention of the 
House to the question of electing an Acting 
President. The 14th Article of the Law of the 
Houses provides that in the absence of the 
President and Vice-President, the chair must be 
taken by an Acting President. The necessity 
of applying this rule was not immediately press¬ 
ing, but might at any moment become so, since 
Count Higashi-kuse, the Vice-President, had 
been for some time prevented from attending 
by sickness. With regard to the method of 
appointing an Acting President, the House 
might adopt the course of leaving the nomina¬ 
tion to the President, but if it did not approve 
of that plan, the alternative course was to resolve 
the House into Committee of the whole and 
debate the matter. The President thought that 
the former plan would be the more convenient. 
Viscount Tani supported the President's sug¬ 
gestion. Mr. Hozumi, premising that no one 
was so competent to interpret the Rules as the 
President, asked whether it was within the com¬ 
petence of the House to alter the provisions of 
the 14th Article of the Law of the Houses. 
Questions of this nature had already been raised 
in the Lower House, and an authoritative deci¬ 
sion was much to be desired. The President 
explained that the 14th Article possessed no 
practical value except in the event of the Pre¬ 
sident and Vice-President being both unable to 
perform their functions. It prescribed'no course 
to be pursued in electing an Acting President, 
and the opinion that he—the President—had 
expressed on the subject was based not on 
the provisions of the Law, but on his own 
idea of what seemed expedient. Mr. Shimauchi 
said that, according to his view, the House was 
not called upon to put the 14th article into 
practice until the emergency contemplated in 
the article arose. The Vice-President’s illness 
was known to be mending, and consequently 
no reason was apparent for proceeding at this 
stage to the nomination of an acting President. 
Mr. T. Hosokawa supported the President's 
view. Mr. K. Murakami sought permission to 
put a question about the withdrawal of the Ad¬ 
vocates’ Bill, but the President pointed out that 
it would be useless to do so inasmuch as, in the 
absence of any Government Delegate, no satis¬ 
factory answer could be given. Mr. Yamagu- 
chi and Mr. Miura having expressed the opinion 
that Article 14 could have no operative effect 
until the emergency contemplated in it actually 
arose, and that, therefore, to elect an acting 
President under its provisions beforehand would 
be ultra vires, the President asked the House 
to consider the matter a little more carefully. 
According to the arrangements nowin force, the 
House could not even come into session until it 
received a signal from the President, in the 
form of ringing a bell nr some kind of sum¬ 
mons. Thus, should both the President and 
Vice-President be absent through illness, the 
250 odd members might find themselves waiting 
aimlessly in the precincts of the Chamber and 
unable to proceed to business. No such 
difficulty could occur in the Lower House, 
since special provision to meet it had 
been made; but it might very well occur 
in the Upper House unless an Acting- 
President were appointed beforehand. Marquis 
Hachisuka supported the President’s view, but 
Mr. T. Miura objected that to elect an Acting 
President under the 14th article before the con¬ 
ditions mentioned in that Article occurred, 


seemed a decided interference with the Law. 
He deemed the matter of sufficient importance 
to warrant the House’s electing a committee for 
the purpose of considering it fully. Several 
members continued the debate. Mr. Miura 
explained that he did not oppose the President’s 
view, but that, in his opinion, the Acting Pre¬ 
sident referred to in Article 14 could only hold 
office during the continuance of the emergency 
which had caused his appointment, and that, 
consequently, to elect a permanent Acting Pre¬ 
sident would be contrary to the spirit of the 
Law. It being now noon, the House adjourned. 
* 

* * 

The House re-assembled at 1.20 p.m. The 
President read out the names of certain mem¬ 
bers who had applied for leave, and also an¬ 
nounced that he had received an intimation from 
the Government requesting that the debate on 
the Weights and Measures Bill should be post¬ 
poned until the 12th. The House would there¬ 
fore continue the debate of the forenoon. Mr. 
Miura proposed that as article 14 did not pre¬ 
scribe any method of electing an Acting Presi¬ 
dent, the following rule should be adopted, 
namely, that if the President or Vice-President 
were present on the occasion, he should no¬ 
minate an Acting President, and in the event 
of neither the President nor Vice-President 
being present, the House should resolve it¬ 
self into Committee of tlui whole, and elect 
an Acting President by ballot. Mr. Murata 
pointed out that rules already existed with 
respect to the House resolving itself into Com¬ 
mittee of the whole, and that it would cer¬ 
tainly be improper to make a regulation such 
as that proposed by Mr. Murata authorizing the 
House to go into Committee of the whole with¬ 
out observing any of the forms prescribed as 
necessarily precedent to such a course. The 
debate was continued by several members. The 
President explained, in reply to one of the 
members, that the House was not following any 
Orders of the Day. The Orders had been dis¬ 
turbed by the withdrawal of one Bill and 
the postponement of another. The ques¬ 
tion before the House had been suggested 
by the President himself, who was suffering 
from symptoms of the prevalent epidemic, in¬ 
fluenza, not yet sufficiently severe to incapaci¬ 
tate him for duty, but inasmuch as he might 
at any moment find himself unable to take his 
place, he had thought it advisable to suggest 
the expediency of providing for a probable con¬ 
tingency. He added that Mr. Miura’s motion, 
having found the necessary number of suppor¬ 
ters, was now a subject of debate. Mr. Kioka 
Kocho moved, as an amendment to Mr. Miura's 
motion, that the nomination of an Acting Pre¬ 
sident be left to the President, and several mem¬ 
bers supported the amendment. After some 
further discussion, Mr. Kioka’s amendment 
was put to the House and carried. The Pre¬ 
sident announced that, in accordance with this 
decision, he should nominate an Acting Pre¬ 
sident in the event of being unable to attend 
himself, and the House then adjourned at 5.20 
p.in. 

House 01 Representatives.—Friday, January 9™. 

The House met at 1.45 p.m. The President 
announced that General Katsura, Vice-Minister 
of War, and Captain Honjuku Takumei of the 
Naval Department, had been appointed Govern¬ 
ment Delegates; also that certain applica¬ 
tions for leave of absence had been received. 
The applications having been granted, the 
President said that the House would proceed 
to the Order of the Day, namely, to consider 
the Report of the Budget Committee. The 
expenditure side, he took it for granted, should 
be first debated. Moreover, as the Budget dif¬ 
fered from an ordinary draft of law, it seemed 
essential that it should be examined at three 
readings, and the House would therefore con¬ 
sider that the debate of to-day was the first 
reading. Further, an amendment proposed 
by Mr. Kan Riyoho having obtained the due 
number of supporters, was before the House. 
At this point Mr. Tanaka Shozo rose and said 
that he had a pressing question to put. It 
appeared that certain persons harbouring evil 
designs were supported in the house of the 


Minister of State for Communications, and the 
speaker desired to take advantage of the Mini¬ 
ster's presence to enquire about this affair. Mr. 
Tanaka was greeted with cries of “ muyo, 
muyo ” (needless) from all parts of the House, 
and was ruled out of order by the Pre¬ 
sident. Mr. Takahashi said that he, too, 
desired permission to bring a motion of 
pressing importance. It referred to the 
bribery reported to have taken place among 
members of the House. He wished to move 
that a special committee be appointed to ex¬ 
amine into the matter. The President ruled 
Mr. Takahashi out of order. The President then 
announced that before the debate on the Budget 
opened, the Minister of Stale for Finance wished 
to address the House. Count Matsukata 
ascended the tribune and said that having read 
the report of the special committee on the 
Budget, he wished to say a few words to the 
House. The Cabinet and the House were 
equally agreed that to secure public tran¬ 
quillity and good order it was essential that 
the relations between the Executive and the 
Legislature should be smooth and without 
friction. Examination of the Report prepared 
by the Committee on the Budget of the 24th 
year of Meiji, showed, however, that the Go¬ 
vernment had the misfortune to be confronted 
by a situation in which the Executive could not 
agree with the Legislature. It was true that, 
since the Report had not yet been adopted by 
the House, no occasion for seeking the consent 
of the Executive had actually arisen, but the 
speaker did not think that it would be either 
premature or useless to bring to the notice of 
the members beforehand a fact which might 
assist their decision. He need scarcely say that 
the Government was most anxious to avoid any 
collision with the Legislature. It was the de¬ 
sire of the Government to go to the utmost 
length in complying with the House's wishes, and 
to endorse as far as possible any decision the peo¬ 
ple’s representatives might come to after careful 
examination of actual facts. But there were 
strong reasons which prevented the Government 
from agreeing with this Report of the Committee. 
The President then announced that a motion 
for going into Committee of the whole House 
had been made by Mr. Suzuki Shigetoshi, and 
endorsed by over thirty members. Mr. Kudo 
asked permission to address the House, but was 
ruled out of order. Mr. Ishida Kannosuke 
stated that before the House went into com¬ 
mittee be desired to seek an explanation from 
the Minister of State for Finance. After some 
hesitation, the President gave permission, and 
Mr. Ishida ascended the rostrum. There¬ 
upon Mr. Inouye Kakugoro vehemently’ pro¬ 
tested against this proceeding as out of order. 
The President, however, told Mr. Ishida to 
proceed. Mr. Ishida stated that he had been 
quite unable to gather from the speech of the 
Minister of State for Finance what were the 
points to which the Government radically ob¬ 
jected in the Report. The Committee had 
done everything in its power to investigate 
the facts fully, and he thought that if the Mini¬ 
ster had nothing moie explicit to tell them, 
be would have done better not to address the 
House at all. As to the necessity of pre¬ 
serving harmony between the Executive and 
the Legislature, it was recognised fully by 
the House, and nothing calculated to disturb 
that harmony would be lightly undertaken. 
He trusted, therefore, that the Minister would 
afford them some more detailed explanation. 
Mr. Hashimoto Kiutaro argued that no necessity 
existed for asking the Minister of State for 
Finance to speak again. At this point the 
Minister of Slate for Communications came to 
the President's desk and began to converse in a 
low tone with the latter, whereupon Messrs. 
Yamada, Yamao, and others rose and called out 
that whispered conversations were not allowed 
in the House. Count Matsukata ascended the 
rostrum, and explained briefly that as the Bill had 
not yet passed the House, and consequently had 
not yet reached the stage when the Government’s 
consent could be sought, he was unable to enter 
into any detailed explanations. Mr. Gamo 
said that he could not follow the reasoning of 
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the Minister of Finance. The only points con¬ 
cerning which the Government's consent need 
be sought in respect of the Budget were tlio.se 
enumerated in the 67th Article of the Constitu¬ 
tion, whereas the Minister had told them that 
the Government would be unable to give its 
consent generally; in other words, that it dis¬ 
agreed with the whole Report of the Committee. 
He desired to know by what rule such a state¬ 
ment was made. At this stage the Minister of 
State for Communications rose and asked 
permission to reply to the remark that had 
been made about him a short time previously. 
Cries of “unnecessary" were uttered in various 
parts of the House. The President said that he 
had ruled the member out of order who wished 
to speak about the Minister of State for Com¬ 
munications, and he was therefore unable to 
permit the latter to reply. The House was 
called upon to decide the question of going into 
Committee, and a majority voted for the pro¬ 
posal. Mr. Shimada, President of the Com¬ 
mittee of the whole House, took the Chair. 
The first four articles of the Budget were 
then read and the debate was about to be 
opened upon them, when Mr. Misaki rose and 
objected to that mode of procedure. He pro¬ 
posed that each article should be read se¬ 
parately so that the members might obtain 
from the Committee any information they de¬ 
sired about it. Mr. Suyehiro declared that the 
chief importance attached to the Committee’s 
Report, which was the result of exhaustive in¬ 
quiry, and he therefore proposed as an amend¬ 
ment that the report be read and discussed ar¬ 
ticle by article. Considerable discussion ensued, 
the House seeming to regard the question as 
turning upon the relative importance of the ori¬ 
ginal Bill and the Committees’ Report, and seve¬ 
ral members expressing the opinion that the real 
object of Mr. Misaki’s motion was to set aside 
the Report altogether. Finally the closure was 
moved and voted, whereupon Mr. Snyehiro’s 
amendment being put, was lost, and the 
majority voted for Mr. Misaki’s motion. The 
discussion of the Budget item hy item then 
commenced. Mr. S. Sasaki asked what 
was the total amount of the salaries of Cho- 
kunin, Sonin, and Hannin officials. Mr. 
Tanaka replied that according to the calcula¬ 
tions of the Committee it was about 6£ million 
yen. Some discussion occurred about this 
point, and certain members, having pointed out 
that the statements of members of the Com¬ 
mittee might be mistaken, asked that informa¬ 
tion be given by the Government’s Delegates. 
The Vice-Minister of Finance replied that docu¬ 
ments containing full particulars had been 
laid ' before the Committee, but that as he 
did not have those documents by him at 
the moment, he could not give exactly 
the figure sought for. Mr. Takagi asked for 
information as to the factors by which the 
pay of the officials of the various Depart¬ 
ments were determined, as to the manner in 
which travelling expenses were assessed, and as 
to the reasons of the great differences observable 
between the appropriations for the various De¬ 
partments. Mr. VVatanabe, Vice-Minister of 
Finance, replied briefly that the first point de¬ 
pended on the numbers and offices of the offi¬ 
cials, the second on the distances travelled, and 
the third on the actual needs of the Depart¬ 
ments. Mr. Inouye Kakugoro asked for a 
detailed account of the various companies 
receiving Government subsidies, and for a 
statement of the obligations devolving upon 
these Companies. Mr. Suyehiro said that 
if this plan of putting questions now to the 
members of the Committee, now to the Govern¬ 
ment Delegates, were pursued, the debate would 
be confused and interminable. He moved that 
the Committee of the whole House should close 
its sitting. Mr. Tanaka said that doubtless the 
Committee had fully entered into this question 
of subsidies and would offer an explana¬ 
tion. He was going on to state that 
he had overheard the Minister of Slate 
for Communications make use of the ex¬ 
pression “demented talk” or “mad remarks’’ 
in conversation with the President, and that he 
wished for an explanation, but the House 


silenced him by cries of “ unnecessary.” Mr. 
Shoma Shiku gave an explanation of the 
conditions under which a subsidy was granted 
to the Japan Mail Steamship Company. 
In the 181I1 year of Meiji the Government 
had pledged itself to make good any de¬ 
ficiency in the Company’s receipts, so that it 
might clear a net interest of 8 per cent, on its 
capital, but in November of the 20th year this 
engagement had been altered, and the Govern¬ 
ment had pledged itself to give a regular yearly 
subsidy of 880,000 yen. There was no doubt 
that the Government could revise its promise to 
the Company, but whether revision must be 
limited to the one article of the subsidy, or whe¬ 
ther it mightextend to the whole charter, the Com¬ 
mittee had not been able to decide and there¬ 
fore no report had. been made. The subsidy had 
been granted for a fixed term of five years 
from November, 1887. Mr. Shiota Okuzo, 
after pointing out that the right to deal with the 
Budget was one of the most valuable privileges 
enjoyed under the representative form of Go¬ 
vernment, for which they had so long struggled, 
and after emphasizing the consequent necessity 
of the utmost care and research, said that many 
items in the Budget were simply replicas of the 
items in the preceding year, and that he there¬ 
fore found it needful to revert to the Budgets 
of ten years back and to ask for an explana¬ 
tion of them. Mr, Ishida Kannosuke raised 
a question as to the relation between the 
Budget and Laws and Ordinances. Mr. Suye¬ 
hiro again remonstrated against the method 
of procedure. He said that no precedent 
existed anywhere for such disorderly question- j 
ing, and he begged the members to support 
him in bringing this Committee of the whole 
House to an end. The President ruled that 
Mr. Suyehiro's proposal was out of order, and 
could not be entertained. Mr. Suyematsu 
Kencho imagined that when the House went 
into Committee on the Budget it must have 
foreseen a long debate. He was surprised 
to find that ere little more than an hour was 
past, signs of impatience were being mani¬ 
fested. It was true that the proceedings 
were not well organised, but the remedy for 
that lay with the President, and with the 
members themselves. Several members ex¬ 
pressed approval of Mr. Suyematsu’s view, 
but Mr. Suyehiro objected to the ruling of the 
President, and desired that the House be asked 
to decide whether or no he was in order in 
moving the termination of the Committee’s 
session. Mr. Takanashi said that Mr. Suye¬ 
hiro had spoken several limes, but the upshot of 
it all was to show that he had not studied 
the rules. If he had studied them he would 
understand that since a Committee of the whole 
House had not power to postpone its session, 
still less could it bring it to an end. He thought 
that if members would think less of displaying 
their learning and ability, and more of the 
business in hand, the House would make better 
progress. Mr. Ooka said that if Mr. Suyehiro 
was so solicitous about avoiding confusion 
and waste of time, he had better set the mem¬ 
bers a good example by refraining from making 
useless speeches. The President, on the motion 
of several members, announced that if no one 
expressed a contrary opinion, he should consider 
that all the needful questions had been put. 
The House rose at 5.20 p.tn. 

Housi or Purs.—Saturday, January ioth. 

The House did not meet, as owing to the 
postponement, by official desire, of the discus¬ 
sion on the Weights and Measures Bill until 
the i2th instant, there was no business to be 
transacted. 

Housi or Rbprisi.vtativis. 

The House met at 1.30 p.m. The President 
announced the death of Mr. Hoki Hatsu, one 
of the members for Hyogo, and asked what 
steps the House proposed to take with reference 
to his funeral. He suggested that a mess¬ 
age of condolence should be sent by the House. 
Mr. Shiota Okuzo argued that such a step would 
be unnecessary. The President put the ques¬ 
tion to the House, and it was decided by a 
unanimous vote that a message of condolence 
should be sent. Mr. Suyematsu Saburo sug¬ 


gested that the composition of the message 
should be left to the President, and the latter read 
out the following form:—“This House learns 
with sincere regret the decease of its member, 
Mr. Hoki Hatsu, and offers its condolence to his 
relations.’’ The President said that the mes¬ 
sage should be telegraphed to Hyogo. The 
President then announced that Mr. Suyematsu 
Saburo was prepared to inform the House of 
the result of tire investigations conducted by the 
Committee appointed in connection with the 
arrest of Mori Tokinosuke. Mr. Sujematsu 
explained that after full deliberation the Com¬ 
mittee had decided to memorialize the Throne. 
There had been two proposals; the first, that 
the House should enact a law to secure the 
privileges of the members in the future ; the 
second, that a petition be presented to the Em¬ 
peror. The majority had decided in favour of 
the second course. Mr. Yamada Toji, by pei- 
mission of the President, then read out certain 
petitions which had been received, namely:— 
A pelitiou from the Buddhist Priests of Komi- 
iyoji, urging that since priests pay the same 
taxes as other folks, the Law of Election should 
be amended so as to confer the franchise on 
them. Secondly, a petition from Yamagata 
Prefecture praying that the office of Guncho 
should be made elective, and that other 
changes be effected in the system of local 
government. The President said that there 
being no further announcements to make 
the House might now go into Committee of the 
whole, and resume the debate on the Budget. 
Mr. Tanaka Shozo rose and said that he wished 
to make some remarks of a personal character. 
O11 the preceding day, when he had put a ques¬ 
tion to the Minister of Slate for Communica¬ 
tions, various epithets had been applied to his 
proceeding,- namely, that it was “ demented," 
that he was “beside himself,” that his question 
was “ mere raving.” So far as lie individually 
was concerned, he could afford to pass these 
epithets by, but since they had been addressed 
to him as a member of the House in open ses¬ 
sion, he must call for an inquiry. The Presi¬ 
dent signified that such an inquiry could not be 
allowed, but several members urged that as the 
matter had a direct bearing on the status of a 
member, permission should be given. Mr. 
Otsu said that when the Minister of Stale for 
Communications, in conversation with the Pre¬ 
sident, had employed the epithets complained 
of, the President's reply had been too low for the 
House to hear. Rumour said, however, that 
the President had endorsed the Minister’s re¬ 
marks, and it therefore seemed advisable that 
the House should be informed what the Pre¬ 
sident really said. The President replied that 
as both Mr. Tanaka’s question of the 
preceding day, and the answer which the 
Minister of State had sought to make, had been 
ruled out of order and were therefore not before 
the House, he must decline to offer any expla¬ 
nation. The House would therefore proceed 
with the orders of the day. Mr. Shimada Sa¬ 
buro, President of the Committee of the whole 
House, then took the chair and the House went 
into Committee. The President announced 
that the order of procedure would be to discuss 
the expenditure side of the Budget presented 
by the Government, beginning with the portion 
relating to the Foreign Office; after which the 
House would consider the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Kan Ryoho. Mr. Yamaguchi asked to 
have a copy of the short-hand report of the 
Budget Committee’s proceedings distributed 
among the members. Mr. Inugai said that he 
wished to put a question with reference to the 
Foreign Office appropriation. The question re¬ 
lated to the current fiscal year, but had an im¬ 
portant bearing on next year’s Budget. In the 
income of the Foreign Office he found an item of 
41,800 ven for the sale of certain lands at Tame- 
ike, Akasaka, andatYenoki-machi, and in theex- 
penditure he found an item of 80,000 yen for the 
purchase of Legation grounds at Tameike. He 
wished to know the reason of this great difference, 
considering that the market value of the land in 
both cases should have been the same. He 
also wished to know the area of the lands re¬ 
ferred to, and whether any buildings had been 
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attached. Mr. Yasuda Yuitsu wished to ask a 
question about the pay of Chokunin officials, 
but the President ruled that that part of the sub¬ 
ject had been brought to an end the preceding 
day. Viscount Okabe, Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, replying to Mr. Inugai’s question, said 
that he had not the necessary documents at hand 
to give an answer, but would explain the item 
on a subsequent occasion. Mr. Nasugawa Koho 
complained that a Government Delegate had 
made a similar answer the preceding day, and 
he hoped that care would be taken to have the 
needful documents at hand in future. Mr. 
Yasuda Yuitsu said that the Government had 
made frequent changes in the organization of 
the Administration, but he observed that where¬ 
as,on these occasions, reductions of the salariesof 
Chokunin and Sonin officials were very seldom 
made, reductions in the case of Hannin officials 
were notinfrequent. Itseemed as though the weak 
were attacked, and the strong spared. Looking 
at the estimates for next year he found increases 
of 40,000 yen in the appropriation for the Foreign 
Office, of 3,535 yen for Foreign Legations, of 
11,000 yen for the Home Department, but no 
increases in the cases of the chiefs of the Rail¬ 
way Bureau, of the Police or of the Hokkaido 
Administration. The only reduction was one 
of 2,000 yen in Prefectures and Cities. Again 
there were increases of 25,500 yen in the case 
of the Department of Finance, of 13,500 in that 
of the Cabinet, of 25,500 in that of the Privy 
Council, of 1,000 yen each in the cases of the 
House of Peers and House of Representatives, 
of 3.000 in the case of the Board of Audit, of 
6,125 in that of Administrative Courts, of 5,000 
in that of the Army Department, of 2,525 in 
that of the military outlay of the Naval Depart¬ 
ment, of 8,500 yen in the Department of 
Justice, of 10,750 in that of the Courts, of 
7,500 in that of the Department of Education, 
and of 1,000 in that of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, but no increase 
or decrease in the Department of Com¬ 
munications. The total net increase was 
134,462 yen. The greater part of this seemed 
to be due to augmentations of the salaries 
of Chokunin officials. Had these increases 
been made on the mistaken supposition that 
the Diet could not interfere in questions 
of administrative organization, or had there 
been good and sufficient reason for making 
them ? Mr. Murota, Chief of the Finance Bu¬ 
reau in the Foreign Office, explained that the 
increase in the item of salaries was because the 
Heads of Bureaux had been raised to Chokunin 
rank, and the increase in the item of Foreign 
Legations was due to an increase in the staff of 
the Legations. Mr. Akagawa Reigan called 
attention to the question of the Secret Service 
Fund. The Budget included forty thousand 
yen under this heading in the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment, and two hundred and seventy or eighty 
thousand yen altogether in the various Depart¬ 
ments. The Budget Committee had been 
told that detailed explanations of this item 
must not be sought, but as they were deal¬ 
ing with money earned bv the sweat of the 
people’s brows, they called for a full expla¬ 
nation. Mr. Murota, ftead of the Finance 
Bureau in the Foreign Department, said that, 
far as concerned that Department, the ex- 


Kannosuke said that according to the 64th Art. 
of the Constitution, the expenditure and revenue 
of the Stale require the consent of the Imperial 
Diet by means of an annual Budget, and accord¬ 
ing to the 2nd Article of the Law of Finance, 
all receipts from taxes and all other resources 
had to be treated as revenues, and all expenses 
as expenditures ; and revenues and expenditures 
had to be embodied in the general Budget. It 
was evident from these two articles that expendi¬ 
ture of every nature, whether it concerned 
administratnre organization or no, came within 
the purview of the Diet. The only exception 
was that provided in the 66th article of the Con- 
stulion, where it was laid down that the expen¬ 
ditures of the Imperial House did not require 
the consent of the Diet unless an increase in 
their amount was contemplated. It was there¬ 
fore not only the prerogative of the House 
but also its duty to examine every item of the 
Budget, and to fail in discharging that duty 
would be to violate the Constitution. Viscount 
Okabe’s refusal to give the explanation sought 
showed a flagrant want of respect for the House, 
and must not be passed over. Mr. Fujita 
Magohei pointed out that the Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs could not properly be called on 


then proceeded to the Home Department item- 
Mr. Kudo Kokan asked what method the Govern¬ 
ment pursued in granting subsidies, first in 
Hokkaido, and secondly in Osaka and Tokyo: 
whether, in return for granting subsidies, official 
supervision was exercised, and with what objects 
the subsidies were granted. Mr. Shirane, Vice- 
Minister of Home Affairs, answered that full 
supervision was exercised, and explained that 
the grant in Tokyo was for the sake of city 
improvement in the interests of public sanitation, 
and the grant in Osaka for the sake of water¬ 
works in the same interest. A number of minor 
questions were then put, and the House rose at 
five minutes past six o’clock. 

House or Peer*.—Monday, Jan. ijth. 

The House met at 10.40 a.m. Marquis rfa- 
chisuka, President of the Committee for Memo¬ 
rials, announced that a memorial had been 
received from a number of Priests of Wakayama 
Prefecture, praying that the Law of Election 
might be amended so as to extend the franchise 
to Priests. The Memorials Committee had, 
however, decided that this matter should not be 
submitted for the House s decision, inasmuch 
as, in the first place, the extension of the fran¬ 
chise to Priests would lead to confusion between 


to answer a question which applied to the policy J religious and administrative affairs, and in the 


penditure in question arose in connection with 
the country’s foreign policy, and could not be 
publicly explained. It was chiefly incurred on 
account of agreements entered inltJ. He point¬ 
ed out, however, that whereas 45>335 y cn had 
been required in the Department's last estimates, 
40,000 yen would suffice for this year. Mr. 
Otsu Junichiro thought that the Government 
Delegates should explain why it had been 
deemed necessary to raise Heads of Bureaux to 
Chokunin rank. Viscount Okabe replied that 
this being a question connected entirely with 
administrative organization, no explanation was 
called for. Mr. Otsu protested against the 
theory that the House could not interfere in 
matters of administrative organization. If the 
Government Delegates refused to enter into the 
question, there was no resource except for the 
House to open a debate. Viscount Okabe still 
declined to'give any explanation. Mr. Ishida 


of the Government in general. Mr. Taketomi 
urged that the point was one of little importance. 
The Government’s reasons for raising Heads of 
Bureaux to Chokunin rank seemed simple enough 
and there was no occasion to waste lime pres¬ 
sing questions on this subject. Mr. Murota, 
Head of the Finance Bureau in the Foreign 
Office, in reply to a question by one of the mem¬ 
bers, said that the number of Chokunin and 
Sonin officials in the Foreign Office was 50 in 
the last Budget against 37 in the next; the 
number of Hannin officials, 100 in the last Bud¬ 
get against 91 in the next, the number of Cho¬ 
kunin and Sonin officials abroad, 47 in the last 
Budget against 62 in the next; the number of 
Hannin officials abroad 72 in the last against 
55 in the next; the numbers of students abroad 
were, 5 in Persia, 2 in Italy, 7 in China, 1 in 
Korea, and the yearly allowance to students in 
Europe was 1,200 yen, the allowance to students 
in China being 420 yen. He also gave an ex¬ 
planation of expenses connected with funerals 
and graves abroad. Mr. Otsu recast his pre¬ 
vious question so as to be in order, and said that 
as there appeared to be a considerable increase in 
the item of salaries for Chokunin officials andade- 
crease in that of salaries for Hannin officials, he 
wished to know whether this was owing to a differ¬ 
ence in the number of officials or to a difference 
in the amounts of their salaries. Mr. Suzuki 
Manjiro put another question about the group¬ 
ing of tire salaries of Ministers and Consuls 
under one heading, whereupon Mr. Murota pro¬ 
tested against several questions being put before 
the first had been answered. Mr. Suzuki rose 
and began to remonstrate vehemently against 
this objection, when the President stopped him 
and turning to the Government Delegates, ex 
plained that the course pursued was in accord 
ance with what seemed most convenient, and 
that if any questions put by members could not 
be answered off-hand, they might be answered 
the next day. Various questions were then put 
and answered, when Mr. Orita Kenshi rose and 
said that if the members had read the short-hand 
report of the Budget Committee’s proceedings, 
all these questions would not be put. He pro¬ 
posed that the House pass from the Foreign 
Office item to that of the Home Department. 
A member of further questions were then put 
and answered. Among them was one embody¬ 
ing a suggestion that the number of Japanese 
Representatives abroad might be diminished. 
Viscount Okabe warned the House that this 
being a matter of grave import to the foreign 
policy of the country, ought not to be lightly med¬ 
dled with. The President announced that the 
questions on this particular section of the 
Budget being now ended, the House would 
proceed to debate Mr. Kan’s amendment, but 
objections being raised to the intrusion of any 
outside matter into the Debate on the Budget, a 
vote was taken, and the majority decided against 
bringing on Mr. Kan’s amendment. The House 


second, it was not advisable to make any change 
the Law of Election at this early date. A 
memorial had also been received from over a 
thousand confectioners of Osaka, praying that 
the lax on confectionary might be lightened or 
abolished, as being extremely injurious to the 
trade. This Memorial, the Committee had 
decided, should be submitted to the House. 
The President then announced the resumption 
of the debate on the Weights and Measures 
Bill. Viscount Yuri, a member of the Special 
Committee on the Bill, explained the necessity 
of a uniform system of Weights and Measures. 
The Government Delegates had informed the 
Committee that the system proposed by the 
Bill took the French metre as the unit of length, 
and that by doing so the closest possible ap¬ 
proximation to uniformity as between Japan and 
Western countries would be obtained. With 
regard to the alterations suggested by the Com¬ 
mittee, some of them were merely for the purpose 
of rendering the terms of the Bill plainer. They 
had retained the catty {kin) of 160 me, on ac¬ 
count of its wide use. They had also struck 
out the kilolitre as unnecessary. They had 
further reduced the penalties attaching to the 
crime of tampering with weights or measures, 
because such penalties were not in accord with 
modern ideas of justice. Numerous questions 
were then put to the Committee and an¬ 
swered. At 12.30 the House adjourned for 
the mid-day recess, and on its re-assembling 
at 1.20, the President announced that as 
no more questions remained to be put, the 
House would proceed to debate the Bill. 
Mr. Murata Tamotsu spoke at some length in 
support of the Bill. No special inconvenience, 
he said, had resulted in practice during the 
many years of the old system’s employment, but 
it was absolutely essential, for the sake of the 
operation of the new Civil Codes, that a strict 
and accurate system should be introduced, and 
for that reason he was entirely at one with the 
objects of the Bill. He also explained that the 
people must be able to place no less reliance 
on their weights and measures than on the coin 
of the realm, and that the penalties contemplat¬ 
ed by the Bill for all tampering with weights 
and measures were in full accord with the spirit 
of modern civilization both in Japan and abroad. 
Mr. Obata supported the spirit of the Bill, but 
strongly urged the expediency of having all 
weights and measures constructed under official 
supervision. He submitted a motion, duly sup¬ 
ported, that the Special Committee be asked to 
amend the Bill in that sense before the se¬ 
cond reading. Mr. Shimauchi endorsed Mr. 
Obata’s view, and in support of it pointed to the 
frequent tampering with weights and measures 
resorted to by dishonest merchants in Yoko¬ 
hama. The best way to restrain such people 
was to make them use weights and measures 
bearing official stamps. Viscount Tani opposed 
I the Bill. He could not see the necessity of 
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changing the system which had been so long in 
force and had worked well, neither could he 
appreciate the advantages of the new system. 
He reminded the House .that there was still 
much uncertainty on this subject in foreign 
'countries, and argued that to adopt foreign 
weights and measures under the circumstances 
would be unwise and premature. Mr. Wata- 
nabe Kivoshi entirely disagreed with Viscount 
Tani. Everybody admitted the faulliness of the 
present system and desired its reform. The 
speaker was of opinion, however, that the 
manufacture of weights and measures ought not 
to be left to private enterprise, but should he 
subjected to official supervision. He therefore 
supported Mr. Obata’s motion. Mr. Kikuchi 
Dairoku supported the Bill in an able speech. 
Several other members having spoken in favour 
of the Bill, Marquis Hachisuka moved the clo¬ 
sure. Mr. Obata's motion was then put and 
lost, after which the House, by a large majority, 
voted the first reading of the Bill. The Presid¬ 
ent said that an interval of two days should be 
left before proceeding to the second reading, 
unless the House wished to dispense with that 
delay, and commence the second reading the 
following day. Marquis Hachisuka requested 
the House to debate the Registration Bill on the 
afternoon of the following day, as the delay in 
passing that Bill caused much inconvenience. 
The President announced that the business for 
the following morning would be the second 
reading of the Weights and Measures Bill, and 
the House rose at 3.30 p.m. 

Housi or REPRESENT*! IVIS. 

The House met at 1.55 p.m. Mr. Suzuki 
Shoji said that before resuming the debate on 
the Budget, he wished to call attention to the 
importance of deciding that no members not 
duly qualified were present. He moved that 
the necessary steps be taken to change the 
orders of the day, so that the House might 
proceed at "once to discuss this point. This 
motion, being duly supported, was put to 
the House and the President declared that 
a majority had supported it, but his decision 
being challenged, a vote by balls was taken, 
when 99 members cast for the motion and 124 
against. Mr. Nishi Kiichi asked permission to 
address the House before it went into committee, 
in an eloquent speech he gave a brief retrospect 
of the stages through which Japan had passed 
to reach constitutional Government, and re¬ 
minded the House that now, for the first time in 
the history of the world, was an Oriental coun¬ 
try trying the experiment of representative in¬ 
stitutions. It was commonly held in the Occi¬ 
dent that such a form of Government was im¬ 
possible in the East, and Japan had now to 
show whether that verdict was true or false. 
This being the first parliament ever assembled 
in the country, they could not possibly expect to 
escape errors or to attain anything like per¬ 
fection. But they had to remember that the 
prime object of representative institutions was to 
secure harmony between rulers and ruled. If ( 
that could be accomplished, the national 
strength was enormously increased. It seem¬ 
ed to him that this Budget question was a 
test of the situation. The Budget was 
incomparably the most important measure the 
House had to discuss, and its effects upon the 
people's pockets and on the administrative effi¬ 
ciency of the Stale were very large. To deal 
lightly with such a measure would betray a 
marked want of the sense of parliamentary re¬ 
sponsibility. The Committee recommended a 
sweeping reduction of ten million yen. Surely 
it would be wiser and better to extend such a 
reform over three or four years, thus attaining 
the end in view without sacrificing the still more 
vital object, harmony between the Legislature 
and the Executive. He moved that the Report 
of the Budget Committee be rejected. A lively 
debate ensued, some members contending that 
Mr. Nishi’s motion could not be put or was not 
urgent, others taking the opposite side. The 
President finally announced that he should ask 
the House to decide the question of urgency. 
Cries of “vote by ballot ” being raised by many 
members, a vote by ballot was taken, when it 
was found that 120 balls had been cast in favour 


of regarding Mr. Nishi’s motion as urgent, and 
104 against. The House then took a recess at 
3 50 p.m., and reassembled at 4.40. The Pre¬ 
sident announced that Mr. Nishi’s motion was 
now before the House as one of urgency, and that 
the Government had agreed to the change of or¬ 
der. The debate would therefore be opened. 
The House showed much excitement, and many 
points were raised, some members asking per¬ 
mission to put questions, and others claiming to 
biing forward urgent motions. The President 
ruled that questions 'might be put, whereupon 
a number of queries were addressed, some to 
Government Delegates, some to Mr. Nishi. 
The House again fell into a stale of confusion 
and excitement, and after much discussion of a 
hot character, Mr. Takanashi rose and said that 
he was strongly opposed to the Report of the 
Committee but also strongly opposed to Mr. 
Nishi’s motion. He thought the House was 
not showing a due sense of its responsi¬ 
bility or of the gravity of the situation, and that 
the proper course was to go carefully through 
the Budget and the Report, and adopt what 
night be found good in the latter, rejecting 
what was bad. Mr. Minami Isoichiro said 
that the Special Committee has exceeded its 
functions and interfered with the administrative 
organization. It had recommended the aboli¬ 
tion of the Metropolitan Police Bureau, but in 
these turbulent times when soshi abounded, 
the members found themselves seeking the 
protection of that very Bureau. To vote such 
changes might bring about a stale of affairs 
similar to the French Revolution. At this point' 
Mr. Inugai sprang to his feet and called out 
excitedly that Mr. Minami should be required 
to withdraw his statement. Several members 
supported the suggestion, and the President, 
calling for a vote, a majority rose in favour of the 
motion. Mr. Inugai then moved, further, that 
as Mr. Minami's words were disrespectful to the 
Throne, his case should be submitted to the 
Committee of Disciplinary Punishments. Mr. 
Minami attempted to explain, but his voice 
was drowned in cries of “divide, divide.” Mr. 
Itakura Naka protested against taking addi¬ 
tional steps in respect of a member concern¬ 
ing whom the House lead already given its de¬ 
cision. At this point the greatest confusion 
prevailed. Mr. Takagi Masaloshi said that only 
the paltriest reasons had been advanced for re¬ 
jecting the Report. Members had talked of the 
abolition of the Metropolitan Police Bureau as if 
that proposal covered the whole ground. The 
broad fact was that the Committee, in preparing 
its Report, had been actuated by the desire of 
lessening the people’s burdens, and that to effect 
this they recommended a reduction of the num¬ 
ber and pay of officials and a lengthening of 
office hours so that a smaller number of officials 
might be able to perform a larger amount of 
work. He waited for any argument from the 
opposition bearing upon the real facts of the 
situation. Mr. Kudo Kokan, as a member of the 
Special Committee, said that the Committee had 
been charged with violating the laws and the 
Constitution. If the majority of the House 
decided that this was so, the Committee must 
acceept the rebuke. But the point was one of 
the greatest importance, since it touched the 
dignity and reputation of the House. He there¬ 
fore called upon Mr. Nishi to show how and in j 
what respects the Report of the Committee was 
was at variance with the law and the Constitu¬ 
tion. Mr. Nishi said he should ask Mr. Tanaka 
Gentaro to give the required explanation. 
Mr. Inouye Kakugoro said that no ex¬ 
planation was necessary. Mr. Kan Riyoho sup¬ 
ported Mr. Nishi's motion. It had been 
stated that the country was in a state of poverty, 
and that measures to relieve the people were es¬ 
sential. Granted that they were—though upon 
that point he pronounced no opinion one way 
or the other—was that any reason why the Le¬ 
gislature should exceed its functions and inter¬ 
fere with the organization of the Executive? He 
argued this point at some length, demonstrating 
that the course recommended by the Committee 
was distinctly ultra vires of the House, and 
urging that a very evil precedent would be es¬ 
tablished if the first Parliament deliberately 


set at nought the limits assigned to its func¬ 
tions by the Constitution and the law. The 
President announced that a large number 
of members had declared their intention of 
speaking to the motion, and that a long 
session would be necessary to conclude the 
debate. He should therefore adjourn the House, 
as it was then 6 o'clock. Mr. Takanashi 
moved that the House continue in session 
two hours longer, so as to arrive at a decision 
that evening. The President said that two 
hours could not possibly suffice to finish the 
debate, and as it rested with him to fix the hour 
of adjournment, he declared the session at an 
end for that day. 

Huusi or Peer* — |an. 13TH. 

Thk House met at 10.40 a.m., and proceeded 
to the second reading of the Weights and Mea¬ 
sures Bill. Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro opened the 
debate by a speech urging that no necessity 
existed for the adoption of a foreign system of 
weights and measures, and that public con¬ 
venience would be better consulted by adliering 
to the Japanese syelem hitherto in force. He 
moved the excision of all the clauses of the Bill 
that provided for the replacing of Japanese 
weights and measures by the metrical system. 
Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, warned the House against falling 
into the mistake of supposing that the Bill 
aimed at the abolition of all the Japanese 
weights and measures hitherto in use. It had 
no such object, being drafted simply for the 
purpose of amending the Japanese system. The 
number of countries already using the metrical 
system was no less than 13, and he failed 
to see any reason why Japan should shrink 
from joining this comity. He could not tell 
what might be the practice with seini-bara- 
barous peoples inhabiting the deserts of Arabia 
and similar places, but he could say With 
confidence that virtually all the civilized nations 
of the world employed the metric system. Mr. 
Miura Yasu said that the House having passed 
the first reading, was evidently disposed to 
favour the Bill, but for his part he should vote 
for the amendment of Mr. Hosokawa. The 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
had explained that the object of the Bill was 
not to change Japanese weights and-measures 
but to improve the system. As he understood 
the case, however, the chief argument advanced 
was that owing to defects and diversities in the 
weights and measures now employed, much 
confusion resulted, and the main end to be 
achieved was the substitution of such accurate 
weights and measures that all uncertainty should 
be removed. Surely to achieve this it was not 
necessary to pass a law directly providing for 
the introduction of a foreign system. Such a 
law affected the dignity of the Empire. Mr. 
Hosokawa’s idea was that a scientific system 
should be devised in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce, and the details of the 
system embodied in the law, a course to which 
the Minister of that Department took exception. 
He did not himself advocate anything so de¬ 
tailed. If it were deemed necessary, the bases 
and methods of the new system might be set 
forth in an explanatoryappendix. But he thought 
that Japanese usages and customs should be 
taken as guides in this matter, and that every 
clause of the proposed law referring to foreign 
weights and measures should be expunged. It 
was all very well to make Japanese things the 
standard of comparison, hut so soon as foreign 
things were made the standard they found 
themselves in the position of rejecting what was 
Japanese for the sake of adopting what was 
foreign. He had heard from scholars that there 
was no instance in the West of the customs or 
systems of an alien country being made the 
basis of legislation. In the French Chambers a 
member who spoke of the English mile, had 
been greeted with cries of “ traitor." Every¬ 
where it was the prime endeavour of each State 
to preserve its own nationality. He trusted that 
the House would take this view, and vote for 
the elimination of all the clauses of the Bill that 
affected the question of Japan’s nationality. 
Mr. Hosokawa enquired whether his motion 
had received sufficient support to come before 
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the House and was in order. The President 
repeated an explanation given by him on a pre¬ 
vious occasion, namely, that a motion for the 
excision of clauses differed from an ordinary 
amendment. If an amendment as well as the 
original measure were rejected by the House, 
then and then only the measure became ex¬ 
cised. This followed by Article 11 of the 
Rules of the House. Mr. Hosokawa then with¬ 
drew his motion. Mr. Hozuini Chincho said 
that by passing the first reading of a bill 
the House signified its agreement with the 
general object of the bill, and consequently 
sweeping alterations could scarcely be pro¬ 
posed with propriety at the second reading. 
Still, in this particular case, the House had 
voted the first reading owing to its conviction 
that some reform of the present system of weights 
and measures was necessary, reserving to itself 
the function of deliberating upon the exact 
nature of the reform at the second reading. It 
seemed to him that unless motions for the ex¬ 
cision of clauses were permitted at the second 
reading, the aim of the House might be defeated. 
He did not question the ruling given by the 
chair, but he desired to ask the President’s 
opinion on this point. Mr. Shigeno ridi¬ 
culed the notion of saying that the adoption 
of foreign weights aud measures affected the 
dignity of the nation. Weights and mea¬ 
sures were classable with utensils. People 
employed whatever utensil was convenient, 
wherever and by whomsoever it was made. If 
this punctiliousness about the national dignity 
were to be humoured, they must proceed to 
abolish railways, telegraphs, and steamers, 
which were all imported from abroad. The 
President called the attention of the House to 
the fact that the first clause only of the Bill had 
been read at the commencement of the debate, 
and that, consequently, no other part of the Bill 
was now under consideration. Baron Senge 
wished to put a question to Messrs. Hosokawa 
and Miura. The point made by them was that 
if a foreign system were openly taken as a 
basis in the body of a law, the national 
dignity would suffer. Did they mean to imply 
that it would be right to throw dust in the eyes 
of the nation by adopting a foreign system, but 
concealing the fact by excluding it from the 
text of the law ? Mr. Miura declared that he 
meant nothing more than to point out the 1n- 
expedency of inserting in the text of a law the 
various steps that had been taken in framing it. 
Neither was he opposed to the employment of 
foreign weights and measures in Japan. What 
he objected to was that foreign weights and 
measures should be made the basis of the 
Japanese system. He protested strongly 
against the imputation that he, or any 
member of the House, could advocate a course 
calculated to throw dust into the eyes of the 
people, and he begged Baron Senge to with¬ 
draw that remark. Mr. Kikuchi Dairoku said 
that, in the absence of any intelligible reasons 
for the proposed erasure of articles, it was im¬ 
possible to reply intelligently. He then entered 
into an explanation of certain technical points 
which Mr. Hosokawa had evidently failed to 
grasp. Marquis Daigo argued against the 
propriety of expunging the first and second 
articles, as proposed, and declared that the 
national dignity was not at stake at all. 
The President announced that he should con¬ 
sider the debate on the first clause closed, 
and called upon the House to vote for that 
clause with the Special Committee's amend¬ 
ments. A majority voted for the clause. The 
House adjourned for the mid-day recess, the 
President having announced that Marquis Ko- 
noye would take the President’s chair in the 
afternoon. 

* 

* * 

The House re-assembled at 1.20 p.m. Mar¬ 
quis Konoye took the chair and declared the 
debate open. A Secretary read out the second 
clause of the Bill. Mr. Furuichi Kintake, in an 
able speech, combatted the notion of excising 
this second clause, as had been suggested, and 
denied that the national dignity could be im¬ 
paired by substituting a scientific system of 
weights and measures for the admittedly imper¬ 


fect or unscientific system now in use. He en¬ 
tered into a lengthy explanation of the scientific 
bases of the proposed changes, and said that 
science acknowledged no differences of race or 
nationality, but offered herself freely to all who 
had the sense and ability to receive her. Mar¬ 
quis Daigo suggested a verbal alteration for the 
sake of greater perspicacity. Mr. Hosokawa 
again spoke in favour of excising the second 
clause. Mr. Ilakura Naka replied at same 
length, emphasizing the necessity of an ac¬ 
curate system of weights and measures, 
and ridiculing the idea that Japan should be 
deterred by so-called patriotic considerations 
from adopting whatever was intrinsically best 
and at the same time most convenient. All 
sensible nations supplemented their own de¬ 
ficiencies by borrowing from the fullness of their 
neighbours. Mr. Kikuchi Dairoku reminded 
Mr. Hosokawa that they were debating a ques¬ 
tion which concerned the accuracy of the com¬ 
mercial transactions of forty million people, 
and that Japan was one of the very few 
nations of the world still labouring under 
the reproach of not having a scientific sys-, 
tern of weights and measures. It was rather 1 
late, too, to object to the use of foreign measures j 
and weights, considering that all those used in 
the Imperial Mint at Osaka were English. Vis¬ 
count Tani supported Mr. Hosokawa, his chief 
argument being that once the country began to 
change, no end could be foreseen. Possibly 
their foot of to-day might be fourteen inches 
hereafter. Marquis Hachisuka explained that 
he too would be in favour of using Japanese 
weights and measures and employing foreign 
for purposes of comparison only, if it were 
possible thereby to develop an accurate sys¬ 
tem. But it was not possible: the country 
had no choice. Baron Ozawa followed in 
the same sense. Mr. Miura repeated his 
protest against embodying foreign standards 
in Japanese laws. Mr. Okauchi protested 
against the extravagance of calling the metrical 
system a foreign system. To which of the 
seventeen countries using it did it belong, and 
to which of them would it belong any more than 
to Japan if she adopted it? He was surprised 
that Mr. Miura did not abandon his foreign 
costume and return to the genuine Yamato 
dress. Viscount Matsudaira moved the clo¬ 
sure. The Acting President called upon 
the House to vote whether the 2nd clause 
with the Committee’s amendment should be 
passed. A majority voted in favour of the 
clause. The House passed to the 3rd clause. 
Mr. Mutsu announced that the Government 
accepted the Committee’s amendments to this 
clause. Mr. Shigeno argued against retaining 
the catty of 160 me, and urged the expediency 
of adopting the kin of 100 me as recommended 
in the Bill. The acting President announced 
that as a quorum of members was not present, 
the debate would stand adjourned until the 15th 
instant, the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce being unable to attend on the 
14th. The House rose at 3.35 p.tn. 

Houu or Riphisintativis. 

The House met at 1.50 p.m. The President 
announced that a Bill had been brought in by 
Mr. Soma Shiku for rescinding the charier of the 
Japan Mail Steam Ship Company; a Bill by 
Mr. Tajtatsu relating to the grant to the Japan 
Railway Company; a Bill by the same member 
for establishing a local assembly in Hokkaido; 
a Bill by Mr. Noguchi for altering the 15th and 
16th articles of the Rules of the House; and 
that Mr. Miyazaki Yeiji would inform the House 
of the results of the investigations of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Political Parlies Bill. Mr. Miya¬ 
zaki explained that the Bill had been placed in 
the hands of the Committee on the 23rd of De¬ 
cember, and by the 25th the investigation had 
been concluded, only a few amendments being 
deemed necessary. These amendments were, 
first, that teachers in preparatory schools, who 
had not attained the age of 20, should not be 
allowed to join political parlies : secondly, that 
when the Minister of State for Home Affairs 
ordered the dissolution of a party, he should 
accompany the order with a statement of his 
reasons, and in the event of those reasons being 


deemed unsatisfactory, the party should be given 
a week to appeal to the Administrative Court. 
There we/e other minor amendments but he need 
not go into them in detail. Mr. Suyematsu Saburo 
then gave a brief explanation of some points con¬ 
nected with the memorial to be addressed to the 
Throne in the case of Mori Tokinosuke. The 
House then resumed the discussion of Mr. 
Nishi’s motion. Mr. Inugai opposed the mo¬ 
tion. Two arguments had been advanced in its 
favour, as he understood : first that the Report 
of the Committee violated the Constitution; 
secondly, that the reduction recommended was 
excessive. The charge of violating the Con¬ 
stitution, or in other words, inteifering with the 
Imperial Prerogatives, was expressed in the 
form that the House was advised by its Com¬ 
mittee to change the administrative organization. 
He could not followed such reasoning. If they 
referred to the 14th Article of the Constitution, 
they would find it laid down that whereas the 
Emperor declares a state of siege, the con¬ 
ditions and effects of a state of siege are to 
be determined by law. Again, the 13th article 
provides that the Emperor declares war, makes 
peace, and concludes treaties. Here undoubt¬ 
edly were Imperial Prerogatives of the most ex¬ 
plicit nature. Yet how were they to be put into 
operation without the consent of the Diet ? 
Money was needed to carry on war or enforce 
a state of siege, and if the House were asked to 
vote money for such purposes, could any one 
pretend that to withhold or reduce the supplies 
asked for was not within its competence ? By 
analogy the House plainly had power to deal 
with the supplies necessary for giving effect 10 
any other Imperial Prerogative, such as the 
organization of the Administration. No law 
was violated by a reduction of the items 
in the Budget referring to administrative or¬ 
ganization. If again, the charge of illegality 
was founded on the 67th Article, which pro¬ 
vided <fSat already fixed expenditures based 
on the Constitutional prerogatives of the So¬ 
vereign, could not be touched by the House 
without the Government’s consent, then there 
was simply a question of seeking that consent. 
The mere presentation of a Committee’s re¬ 
commendation could not possibly be regarded 
as a violation of this provision. The mo¬ 
tion before the House involved a contraction 
of its own competence by the act of the Diet 
itself. The financial functions of the House 
were exercisable through all time. Were they 
to be lightly lessened by a vote of the kind pro¬ 
posed ? Again, it was claimed that the Commit¬ 
tee’s Report recommended a course which would 
impair the efficiency of the Executive, owing to 
the sweeping reductions suggested, Such a 
question seemed scarcely worth arguing. The 
mover of the proposition had asserted that the 
contemplated reduction might be extended over 
a term of three years without inconvenience. 
That showed his ignorance of administrative 
affairs. Frequent changes were more than any¬ 
thing calculated to impair administrative effici¬ 
ency. There need be no difficulty in accom¬ 
plishing this reform all at once. How had it 
fared with the administration on the occasion of 
the sweeping changes in 1877 and 1880? Had 
its efficiency been impaired ? The policy 
of the Government at the beginning of the 
Meiji era might be summed up in the one word 
“economy.” Expenses had been reduced all 
round, and public works of every kind post¬ 
poned. It was not so to-day. All round them, 
on carefully selected sites, rose handsome edi¬ 
fices, the dwellings of Government officials. 
How would administrative efficiency be impaired 
by stopping supplies for such extravagant pur¬ 
poses? It was said that in order to assert the 
national dignity, the House should be ready 
even to increase the Budget. He did not object 
to that, but he failed to see how the national 
dignity could be vindicated or the country’s 
resources developed by ministering toofficial lux¬ 
ury. It was a gross mistake to suppose that 
the magnitude of the estimates furnished any 
test of administrative efficiency. Skilful ad¬ 
ministration could conduct the affairs of State 
efficiently with a small appropriation. The 
smaller the appropriation, the greater the skill. 
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They wanted to reject this Report and have t 
another compiled by another Committee. Pro- t 
bably that loo would be rejected, * and they g 
should find themselves at the end of the session l 
without having passed the Budget, in which j 
case the Budget of the preceding year would e 
go into operation. Did the House think that s 
by such a course it would have discharged its t 
duty, or did it imagine that future generations 1 
would hold it exempt if it deliberately pas- 1 
sed a measure providing for the curtailment 1 
of its own competence? Mr. Suyehiro Shige- f 
yasu said that he supported Mr. Nishi’s motion, I 
He did not purpose to dispute Mr. Inugai’s t 
arguments with some of which the House might f 
agree, while others were distinctly beside the 1 
issue. Neither did he raise any objection as to r 
the amount of reduction recommended by the ‘ 
Report. His point was that the methods of the c 
Report were illegal. This House could not \ 
convert the Budget into a legislative machine. I 
It possessed certain legislative powers, the i 
proper method of exercising which was duly t 
defined, but when it employed the Budget s 
as a means of interfering with or altering the c 
laws, it not only confounded its legislative 1 
and its financial functions, but also violated the f 
Constitution. Passing to details, what had be- ? 
come of the six million yen appropriated in the l 
Home Department for railway construction? 

It had disappeared in some unaccountable man- < 
uer. As for the suggested reduction of salaries, ( 
that was obviously a matter with which the t 
House could not deal in passing the Budget. 1 
If reduction seemed advisable, the plainly pro- 1 
per course was a Representation to the Govern- 1 
ment. He should therefore vote for the rejec- ; 
lion of the Report as exceeding the powers vested ! 
in the House and encroaching upon the Im- t 
perial Prevogatives. He added that he was en- i 
tirely opposed to the pieseut Cabinet, but that he 
could not approve of the Committee’s Report. 1 
Mr. Ishida Kannosuke opposed the motion. 1 
He thought that the question of exceeding or 
keeping within the competence of the House 1 
was purely one of opinion, and he condemned : 
the idea of granting urgency to such a motion. 
Here he was interrupted by members who said 
that the point of urgency had already been de¬ 
cided, and by cries of “ unnecessary.” He went 
on to explain that if the House could not deal 
with the salaries of officials, there was very little 
in the Budget that it could deal with. Mr. Sakata 
Yoshikazu thought that the thanks of the House 
were due to the Committee for all the trouble it 
had taken, but at the same time condemned its 
Report entirely. The Committee, in recom¬ 
mending the reduction of salaries and other 
sweeping administrative changes, had added a 
note disavowing any idea of interfering with the 
Executive. No one was deceived by such a 
note. What could it be called but interfering 
with the Executive if the Metropolitan Police 
Bureau were to be abolished as a separate sec¬ 
tion and amalgamated with the Municipality, 
and if the Upper Middle Schools in the 
Educational Department were to be done away 
with ? He considered the Report opposed 
to the law, injurious to the organization of 
State, and wanting in reflection and modera¬ 
tion. Mr. Kozato said that Mr. Suyehiro bad 
criticised Mr. Inugai’s . remarks as beside the 
issue, but the criticism seemed to apply with 
more force to the critic himself. He then 
argued at some length in opposition to the 
motion, the gist of ids remarks being that in 
order to abolish the system of tnomba/su seifu 
(oligarchical governtnent)and to replace itbycon¬ 
stitutional government, the sweeping reduction 
proposed was an excellent lever. Mr. Koretsune 
Shinyu pointed out that to put the recommenda¬ 
tions of 1 he Committee into force, the organization 
of the Government must be altered and the 
laws changed. The House could not hope to 
see all that accomplished. There were means 
of reducing the Budget to the extent of some 
six million yen without touching the administra¬ 
tive organization or revising the laws. He 
thought it most imprudent that the House 
should deliberately pledge itself to a measure 
which it could not hope to see carried out. 
Mr. Abe Yojin, a member of the Commit¬ 


tee, spoke at same length in opposition to i 
the motion, his chief arguments being that z 
greater reductions than that recommended by 1 
the Committee had been made in previous i 
years by the Government without affecting the r 
efficiency of the Administration, and that in 1 
suggesting reductions the Committee was only s 
obeying the policy which the Emperor himself a 
bad recommended and by which the Cabinet t 
bad always declared itself actuated. Mr. Hori- f 
uchi moved the closure of the debate for the I 
first time. Mr. Kan Riyoho said that allusion r 
had been made to an Imperial Message, and p 
that be thought the House should be very care- a 
ful about introducing such a matter into its t 
debates. Mr. Shimada Saburo denounced this a 
notion, but was interrupted by loud cries of 1 
“ needless, needless.” Mr. Inouye Kakugoro t 
opposed the Report He said that happily there s 
were many items of useless expenditure in the 1 
Budget which might be reduced without touch- < 
ing the administrative organization or exceeding i 
the province of House. The great object to he t 
achieved was the diminution of the land tax by 
one-half per cent., and fortunately some six > 
million yen might be cutoff the Budget in per- > 
fectly legitimate ways. Some members had 
asked what laws would be violated by adopting 
the Committee's Report. He should .tell them. 1 
The Law of Finance would be violated ; the Edu- 1 
cational Regulations would be violated ; the Law | 
of the Houses would be violated; the Conslitu- ' 
tion would be violated ; and the Pension Regu- j 
lations would be violated. He could not support 1 
such a measure. The Committee bad recoin- 1 
mended a reduction of nine million yen, where- I 
as six million was all that was possible. Mr. 1 
Shimada Saburo ascended the rostrum to l 
speak in reply to Mr. Kan Riyoho, but was 
again interrupted. The President said that as 
Mr. Sbimada’s subject was not directly connec¬ 
ted with the question under debate, be should 
ask the House to decide whether it would bear 
Mr. Shimada. A majority voted against hear¬ 
ing him. Mr. Shimada then proceeded to 
speak in opposition to the motion. He express¬ 
ed astonishment that the House should think of 
rejecting a Report which it had not been discus¬ 
sed, and denounced such a course as opposed to 
all proper rules of procedure. At this point 
much interruption occurred. Mr. Shimada re¬ 
buked the members for not giving him a fair 
hearing. He argued that the Committee’s Re¬ 
port was nothing more than a basis for the 
House’s deliberations and that to reject it at this 
stage was a singular and most ill-judged step. 
How did the House intend to proceed if it voted 
to reject the Report? Would it appoint another 
Committee, or would it direct the same com¬ 
mittee to prepare another Report? He saw no 
hope of arriving at a decision on the Budget if 
Mr. Nishi’s proposal were approved. Mr. 
Hamano Nohoru moved the closure of the 
debate for the second time. The President 
put the question to the House and said that 
a majority voted for the closure. This de¬ 
cision was challenged, and a vote by ballot 
was taken. The result was 163 for the 
closure and 92 against. It was then proposed 
that a vote on Mr. Nishi’s motion be taken by 
blank ballots, hut some members asked for 
ballots with names. The President said that the 
Rules did not provide for this point, and sought 
direction from the House. Several members 
advocated leaving the question to the Pre¬ 
sident. The President said that, for the sake 
of securing a fair decision, he should lake 
a vote by blank ballots. The result was that 
266 ballots were cast by 264 members, but 
as 141 black halls and only 125 white were 
cast, the difference of two did not affect the 
result, and the motion was lost. The House 
rose at 6.40 p.in. 

Jan. 14TH. 

The House met at 1.50 p.m. The chair was 
taken by the Vice-President, Mr. Tsuda, who 
announced that Mr. Ilakura Taneomi had 
moved for the appointment of a Special Com¬ 
mittee to investigate the subject of forests and 
moors ; also that Mr. Suzuki Shoji had presented 
a proposal to rescind the operation of the Peace 
Preservation Regulations, the latter motion be¬ 


ing brought forward as one of urgency. Mr. Su¬ 
zuki said that the enforcement of the Peace 
Preservation Regulations when a Bill for abolish¬ 
ing them had passed the Lower House and was 
now actually before the Upper, seemed a ques¬ 
tionable proceeding. No reasons for such a 
step were apparent. If a disposition existed 
among certain folks to resort to acts of violence, 
the best way to restore order was to allow these 
people to come and listen to the debates in the 
Diet. The arbitrary expulsion of a number of 
men from the capital could not fail to offend 
public feeling, and was calculated to eventually 
accentuate disorder instead of quel ling it. Further, 
the duration of the Diet's session had been fixed 
as the period of expulsion, and this circumstance 
made it all the more necessary for the Diet to 
take the matter up. He moved that permission 
should be sought to change the Orders of the 
Day, so as forthwith to debate the advisability 
of appointing a Special Committee to inquire 
into this question. A majority voted for the 
the proposal to change the Orders of the Day. 
The House took a recess in order that the con¬ 
sent of the Government to the change might be 
sought. 

• 

• * 

The House re-assembled at 3 p.m. The 
Vice-President announced that the consent of 
the Government having been obtained, the pro¬ 
posal of Mr. Suzuki might now he debated. 
Mr. Kanno Riyoargued against the necessity of 
going into this question. There could he no 
doubt that an exceptional state of affairs existed, 
and resort to exceptional measures seemed per¬ 
fectly proper. If it was within the prerogative 
of the Emperor to issue special ordinances for 
the preservation of the public peace, still more 
was it within His Majesty’s prerogative to en¬ 
force a law already in existence. Mr. Inugai 
Ki supported the motion, hut dissented from the 
views of its proposer. It was perfectly right and 
proper that the strong arm of the law should l>e 
employed to restrain persons who distuibed the 
public tranquillity. But he objected to the act 
of putting into operation a law which the Diet 
had just voted to repeal. At the same time, he 
trusted that the supporters of the motion now 
before the House, would he careful not to sug¬ 
gest the misapprehension that they approved of 
the soshi or regarded their conduct as capable 
of exculpation in any respect. Mr. Hashimnto 
Kiutaro failed to follow the reasoning adopted 
by the supporters of the proposal. It was true 
that the House had voted for the repeal of the 
Peace Preservation Regulations, hut the Upper 
House had not yet passed the Bill, neither had 
it received Imperial sanction. The Regulations 
were just as much in force as they had been be¬ 
fore the House debated them. They had to 
remember, too, that these Regulations had been 
put into operation, not simply to protect mem¬ 
bers of the House, hut for the sake of general 
tranquillity and to ensure the Imperial Diet 
against all derogatory interruption. Many days 
had elapsed since the Budget was submitted to 
the House, yet no prospect could yet be seen of 
a decision being arrived at. He deprecated 
frivolous delays like that now contemplated. 
Mr. Shirai Zenyemon moved the closure, hut 
was greeted with loud cries of “ No, no.” Mr. 
Shiola Okuzo thought that by giving effect to 
a law which the House had just voted to re¬ 
peal, the Government showed want of con¬ 
sideration for the Diet’s wishes. There were 
other ways of restraining riotous persons. 
After all, this commotion was not prompted 
by any desire to disturb- good order or rebel 
against the Government. It was due entirely 
to the strength of the sentiments prevailing 
against the Budget. Mr. Amano Jakuyen 
spoke strongly about the disturbances that had 
arisen within the past few days in the capi¬ 
tal, and declared that however regrettable it 
might be. the enforcement of the Peace Preser¬ 
vation Regulations was a proper method of 
dealing with the situation. He emphasized the 
fact that the Emperor had power to resort to 
exceptional measures for preserving public peace 
under exceptional circumstances, and he told 
the House that it would he discharging its func¬ 
tions better if it attended to the all-important 
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measure which had been in its hands for so 
long, the Budget, instead of forgetting its purely 
legislative capacity and interfering in executive 
affairs. Mr. Matsumoto Kanaye moved the 
closure, and a majority voted for his proposal. 
The motion was then put in the usual way, but 
there being some uncertainty as to the numbers 
voting, tli© Vice-President announced that an 
unsigned ballot would be taken. Some com¬ 
motion occurred here, Mr. Suzuki insisting that 
the ballots should be signed and other members 
opposing him. The result of the ballot was 109 
against the inption and 84 in favour of it. The 
House then went into Committee. Mr. Shirane, 
Vice-Minister of Home Affairs, ascended the 
rostrum to answer a question previously pul by 
Mr. Kajita, but the latter said that he had ob¬ 
tained information which made an answer un¬ 
necessary. The President ruled that as the 
question had been placed on the records.it could 
not be withdrawn without the House’s permis¬ 
sion. Mr. Aoki pointed out that though a 
question might be put by only one member, the 
answer was given to the whole House. He 
thought it desirable that the Government Dele¬ 
gate should proceed with his explanation. Mr. 
Shirane proceeded to say that Mr. Kajita 
had asked the reason for planting trees on the 
hills in Hokkaido. The reason was that the 
hills had been stripped bare by woodcutters, and 
hat unless afforestation were undertaken, the 
climate would be affected, the water-supply im¬ 
paired, and the anchorages rendered insecure. 
Mr. Kudo Kokan said that a sum of ten million 
yen was put down under the heading of the Tokyo 
Water works, six millions to be actually spent 
on them. He wished to know in what an¬ 
nual proportions the money was to be raised 
and what interest was to be paid on it. Mr. 
Shirane replied that the money was to be 
raised in five annual instalments, namely, 

2 million yen the first year, 3 the second, 2 
each the third and fourth, and 1 the fifth. As 
for the interest, the case being different from 
that of a private company no percentage was 
fixed. There was to be a regular appropriation 
of 150,000 yen yearly on this account. Mr. 
Tachiiri Kiichi enquired about the appropria¬ 
tion for the residences of local Governors and 
Prefects, and wished to know whether it refer¬ 
red to the 24th year of Meiji only. Mr. Shirane 
explained the reasons for building residences for 
these officials, and said that the necessity was 
not limited to the 24th year. In answer to other 
questions, he explained that the utmost economy 
and deliberation were observed in building these 
houses, and that no luxury of any kind was per¬ 
mitted. Mr. Shimada asked why the repairs of a 
number of rivers’ banks were charged to the State 
instead of to the localities concerned, and was 
answered that the control of rivers was by no 
means as efficient now as in feudal days. Owing 
to the neglect of the provincials, great losses 
had been caused, and the authorities deemed 
it advisable, for the sake of protecting life and 
property, to undertake radical works of repair 
in connection with a number of important 
rivers. Accurate surveys had been made and 
careful distinctions established between rivers 
to be thus treated and rivers to be left to local 
control. The works were to be of a thorough 
character, and the assistance of foreign experts 
was to be employed in carrying them out. Mr. 
Asano Kimpei asked what limits were applied 
in making giants for road construction and re¬ 
pairs. Also, with regard to the Secret Service 
Fund of 180,000 yen which appeared in the De¬ 
partment’s appropriations, doubtless a part of 
it would be employed in a case like that which 
had just occurred, namely, the expulsion of dis¬ 
orderly persons from the capital. But the 
soshi must have employers, and he had not 
heard that any employers had been expelled. 
Were these employers to be sought among the 
members of the House or among the Ministers 
of Stale? It might be necessary to increase 
the Secret Service Fund in connection with 
this affair, and therefore he thought it right 
to put questions. Mr. Shirane answered that 
the Department proposed to limit its Secret 
Service Fund to the amount shown. As to 
grants for roads, they were made in cases of 


special necessity, and after full investigations 
had been conducted. Mr. Higashio Hcitaro 
asked why a subsidy was given to the Hokkaido 
Sugar Manufactory Company and what the 
present condition of the Company was; also 
whether the Coal-mine Railway, upon which 
very large sums had been spent, had been sold 
for $50,000 yen, payable in annual instalments. 
Mr. Shiola Mokuzo supplemented this question 
by asking whether it was true that the capital 
of the companies subsidized by the Government 
was payable in six years, and whether, further, 
it was true that most of the holders of the 
stock were either formei^officials 01 relatives of 
officials. The companies he alluded to were the 
Sugar Company and the Hemp Company. Mr. 
Shirane replied that he could not immediately 
give information as to the quantity of sugar re¬ 
fined or the profits made by the Sugar Company, 
but that there could he little doubt as to 
he expediency of such an undertaking in 
Hokkaido, the facilities there being good, and 
there being a large demand for sugar in 
apan which had to be supplied from abroad 
until steps were taken to encourage the 
native manufacture. He could not imme¬ 
diately answer the question as to the Hok¬ 
kaido Railway. In answer to further questions, 
he said that the Government had been glad to 
grant a sum of money to Osaka in order to en¬ 
courage a praiseworthy sentiment which had 
developed itself there in favour of sanitary re¬ 
form. If other cities and prefectures showed a 
similar disposition, the Government would be 
equally ready to help them, provided that Parlia¬ 
ment approved of such a course. He promised 
to examine accurately into the figures relating to 
the cost of the Hokkaido Railway, the sum for 
which it had been sold, and the manner of pay¬ 
ment, Mr.Inugaihavingpointed out that this mat¬ 
ter had given rise to much doubt and discussion. 
He could not at the moment explain why sup¬ 
plementary estimates had been found necessary 
in certain cases, neither could he say under 
what circumstances the land on which the Im¬ 
perial Hotel stood had been acquired. As to 
the 14 rivers requiring State aid for their 
repair and control, they did not represent 
the whole hut only the most important: the 
others could not be undertaken for several 
years. With regard to the Secret Service Funds 
of the Cities and Prefectures, their expendi¬ 
ture varied. Ample means were taken, how¬ 
ever, to supervise the expenditure. The Presi¬ 
dent of Committee announced that the questions 
relating to the Home Department were now 
concluded. The Vice-President resumed the 
chair. Mr. Yasuda Yuitsu, as a point of urg¬ 
ency, drew attention to the fact that a police 
guard had been given to some of the members. 
This was doubtless a matter to be grateful for, 
but as it involved the State in additional ex¬ 
penditure, he thought the guards might be dis¬ 
pensed with, and moved that the sense of the 
House be taken on the subject. The Vice- 
President said that as this was a matter for in- 
vidual members to decide, he should not put it 
to the House. He then read out the Orders of 
the Day and declared the session at an end. 
Mr. Yasuda pressed his motion, but the House 
dispersed without paying any attention to him 
at 6 p.m. 

House or Pun*.—T hursday, January ijtii. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m. The Acting 
President, Marquis Ivonoye, announced that 
Marquis Hachisuka having resigned his position 
on the Budget Committee, it would be neces¬ 
sary to elect a successor. The House then 
continued the debate on the second reading of 
the Weights and Measures Bill. Viscount Ita- 
kura opposed the Committee's recommendation 
to preserve the catty {kin) of 160 me. The 
only reason given for preserving it was that it 
had been so long in use, but that argument 
would apply with equal force to other weights 
and measures. He suggested that the clause 
bearing on this point be separately discus¬ 
sed. Baron Watanabe argued in the same 
sense. Marquis Daigo contended that as 
the kin was mentioned in the old Japanese 
code, the Taiho-rei , and as no valid objection 
existed to retaining it, the House should endorse 


the Committee’s suggestion if only for the sake 
of conserving a weight sanctioned by long 
usage and honoured by mention in the country's 
most ancient laws. Mr. Hozumi took the same 
view. The catty was so widely used both in 
domestic and foreign trade that he altogether 
doubted the expediency of abolishing it. Vis¬ 
count Naiio pointed out that the Japanese kin 
could easily and conveniently be expressed in 
terms of foreign weights, since it amounted to 
four-thirds of an English pound, and about 
four-fifths of a French kilogram. He was 
decidedly in favour of retaining it. Mr. Hoso- 
kawa Junjiro argued strongly in favour of 
making the kin consist of 100 me, as provided 
in the original bill. He saw no advantage 
whatever in making it 160 me. The former 
division concurred with the decimal system, and 
the kin of too me could be expressed in terms 
of foreign weights even more easily than the 
kin of 160 me. Several other members spoke 
for or against the Committee's amendment, and 
the question being put to the House, a majority 
voted for the amendment, namely, the retention 
of the kin of 160 me. The House then took a 
recess at 12.10 p.m. 

• 

* * 

The House re-assembled at 1.30 p.m., and pro¬ 
ceeded to d iscuss the 4th clause of the Bill, which 
was passed unanimously, with the Committee's 
amendments. A Secretary read the 51I1 clause. 
Mr.Miura Yasu moved that the clause be omitted, 
as it distinctly provided for the adoption of a 
foreign system and was therefore hurtful to the 
empire’s dignity. Moreover, its excision would 
not in any way affect the remainder of the Bill. 
Mr. Furuichi opposed the motion. The metre 
could no longer be called French. It was used 
in Germany, Austria, Italy, Sweden, and other 
countries, and partly in England and America. 
Mr. Furuichi’s arguments were a repetition of 
the points advanced with respect to the same 
subject on the 13th instant. Mr. Choyo Junsai 
said that, so far from Japan’s dignity being im¬ 
paired by adopting the system of weights and 
measures employed in the leading Western 
countries, the act would redound greatly to 
her credit. Speaking as a physician, he dwelt 
upon the vital importance of a more ac¬ 
curate system than that now used in Japan. 
Mr. Okauchi Shigetoshi was not an admirer 
of foreign systems eh blcc, but he reminded the 
members who objected to the metric system, 
that the clothes they wore, the chamber in which 
they were debating, and the medicines they 
used, were all measured according to that sys¬ 
tem. It was absurd to gird at a thing merely for 
being foreign when its adoption meant a na¬ 
tional benefit. Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro did not 
object to the metric system, but he did strongly 
object to the fact of its foreign origin being put 
on record in the body of a Japanese law. Such 
a proceeding might he compared to the no¬ 
torious policy of employing foreigners in the 
capacity of Japanese Judges, and organizing in 
this country a bench of mixed nationalities. 
Mr. Kikuchi Dairoku said that it seemed 
hopeless to bring about a clear perception of 
the truth of this matter. He again reminded 
the House that no less than thirty States had 
adopted the metric system, some in toto, some 
in part. England belonged to the latter cate¬ 
gory, and this Bill only proposed that Japan 
should do what England had done. It was a 
flagrant misapprehension to draw any compari¬ 
son between such a proceeding and the esta¬ 
blishment of mixed tribunals like those of Egypt. 
England used the metric system in coujunction 
with her own, because it suited her commercial 
convenience to do so. A country isolated from 
the rest of the world might stand aloof in this 
matter, but a country having relations with the 
West could not help itself. The mere item of 
posts showed the impossibility of adhering to 
a special system. The President stopped the 
discussion, saying that as Mr. Miura’s mo¬ 
tion had not found a sufficient number of 
supporters, it was not debatable. The House 
then voted the passage of the 5th clause with 
the Committee’s amendments, a ballot being 
taken, and the “ayes" numbering 66, the 
“noes”37. The House proceeded to the 6th 
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clause, and passed it with the Committee’s 
amendment. Similarly as to the 7th and 8th 
clauses. On coming to the Qth clause, the 
Committee's amendment was rejected and the 
first part of the clause passed in its original 
form. The House then proceeded to discuss 
the second part, but the discussion had not 
ended at 5.30 p.m. when the House rose. 

Hot'S* or Representatives. 

The House assembled at 1.20 p.m. I he 
President announced that Mr. Kawashima Jun 
had presented a series of questions relating to 
the rescinding of Law 15 of the 23rd »ear of 
Meiji and the reform of Law 21 ; the settled ac¬ 
counts of revenue and expenditure from the 1st 
to the 23rd year of Meiji; the foreign debt ; the 
resumption of specie payments; the national 
banks; the funds advanced to the Shizoku ; the 
sale of public properties; the amount of the 
present public property; the subsidies to the 
Sanyo, Kiushiu, and Japan Railway Companies, 
and the Government's debt to the 151I1 National 
Bank. Also that Mr. Okada Riyoichiro had 
presented a Bill for reforming the system of re¬ 
gistering lands and houses. The House then 
went into Committee on the Budget, and the 
President announced that the questions relating 
to the Home Department in the Budget itself 
having been concluded, the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on this portion would now be considered. 
Various questions were put by members and 
answered by die Committee with reference to 
the distribution of die funds employed for lock 
hospitals and police de mccurs purposes. The 
Committee explained that while reducing the 
salaiies in the Home Department generally, they 
had been unable to make any reduction in respect 
„f the Yokohama Harbour Works Office, several 
foreigners with salaries fixed by contract being 
employed there. Mr. Takata Sinai pointed 
out ,lhat if the House continued its present 
method of procedure, it would have to give 
three days to every one of the Departments of 
Slate. He moved the closure of the debate on 
this section. Several members having supported 
Mr. Takata’s motion, it was put to the vole 
and lost. Mr. Abe Oki, on behali of the 
Committee, explained that they had struck 
out the item for the official dwellings of 
Governors, Prefects, and Chiefs of Police be¬ 
cause they thought such dwellings uuneces-' 
sary. After several minor questions hail been 
put and answered, some delay occurred owing 
to a quorum not being present. The Secre¬ 
taries having summoned the members from the 
waiting-rooms, the House passed to the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report on the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Mitrota, Chief of the Finance 
Bureau in that Department,replying to questions 
put the preceding day, gave particulars of the 
land purchased at Yenokizaka, A kasaka, name¬ 
ly, that it contained over 3.000 tsubo of land, 
new buildings, partly in foreign style, covering 
680 tsubo and worth 25,000 yen, and old build¬ 
ings coveiing 459 tsubo. It had been bought 
for 80. 000yen and sold to the American Lega¬ 
tion for a price which the Department con¬ 
sidered proper. Mr. Inugai said that the 
lot in Aoicho had been sold by the Department 
of Agriculture and Committee six months pre¬ 
viously for 10,000 yen, and the Yenokizaka lot 
for 30^000 yen. The prices paid by the Foreign 
Office in buying them back seemed very high. 
Mr. Muroia answered that when the Govern¬ 
ment wished to gel rid of things, it had to sell 
them cheap: when it wanted to buy them, it 
had to pay high. Every one knew that. He 
could only answer for the Foreign Office’s 
purchases, knowing nothing about sales 
made six months previously by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Replying to further questions, be said that the 
Foreign Office was under a moral obligation to 
provide a site for the American Legation ; that 
the obligation had existed for four or five years, 
and that the land had not been purchased 
directly from the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce because, at the time of its sale by that 
Department, there was no idea that it would be 
selected as a suitable site. With regard to the 
nature of the obligation, he could say nothing, 
that being a point of foreign policy. The reason 


that the site had been selected was that the 
American Representative had had the buildings 
made to suit his convenience. The land had 
been bought from Mr. Okura Kihachiro. Mr. 
Minra said that the Foreign Office should have 
been able to find a site for the Legation without 
any transaction of such an uneconomical nature, 
but the President called him to order, pointing 
out that the business before the House was to 
ask questions not to debate. Mr. Inugai re¬ 
pealed his enquiries as to why the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce had sold for 
30,000 yen land which the Foreign Department 
bought six months afterwards for 80,000. Mr. 
Ashiwara, Delegate for the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture and Commerce, explained that the 
Department had not wanted the land, and that 
it had been sold privately through the Tokyo 
Municipality. Asked why it had not been 
sold by public lender, and whether there was 
any special reason for private sale, he said he 
was not in the Department at the time, an an¬ 
swer which elicited severe comments from Mr. 
Inagai and other members. The Delegate 
explained that he had meant to say that he 
could not reply without making inquiries. Seve¬ 
ral members insisted on obtaining information 
as to why the method of private sale had been 
employed in respect of this land only,and desired 
to see the application made by Mr. Okura Kilia- 
chiro. The House then passed to consider the 
Committee’s Report on the Department of Finan¬ 
ce. Mr. Watanabe, Vice-Minister of Finance, 
replying to questions previously put, explained 
that special note-issuing power bad been given to 
the 15ih National Bank in return for the accom¬ 
modation given bv the Bank to the Government, 
in lending 15 million yen at the time of the 
Satsuma Rebellion, at a rate of interest much 
below the rate obtainable elsewhere. When 
the National Bank Regulations were amended 
it was not possible to continue this exceptional 
treatment of the 15th Bank. Accordingly, five 
millions had been returned to it, and the re¬ 
maining ten bad been put at an interest of 
per cent. This sum had not been redeemed 
with Consolidated Bonds, because the period 
of the Bank's agreement had still some years 
to run. Mr. Miyazaki Yeiji said that seven 
years ago the 7 per cent. Bonds were at 80, 
whereas now they were at 100. Under such 
circumstances the Bank should of itself offer 
to reduce the rate of interest, its capital 
having appreciated so largely owing to official 
operations of finance. If it made no such offer, 
the Government was entitled to suggest a re¬ 
duction. Mr. Watanabe said that nothing of 
that kind could be done unless both parlies to 
the agreement consented. Mr. Yebashi Ko 
said that the Government had not hesitated to 
apply to the building of the Tokaido Railway 
the fund raised for the Nakasendo Railway, and 
as it showed so little punctiliousness concern¬ 
ing moral obligations in that case, he failed 
to see why it could not deal a little boldly with 
the Bank's interest. The President called this 
member to order. Mr. Gamo Sen, on behalf 
of the Committee, admitted that in reducing the 
salaries of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
of the Diet, they were going against the provi¬ 
sions of the Law of the Houses, hut said that 
they proposed to amend the Law. The Secret 
Service Fund of the Cabinet had been abo¬ 
lished because the Committee saw no necessity 
for it. After some pressing from the members, 
it was admitted that the Committee’s object in 
making the reductions had been to diminish the 
land-tax. Further, the changes they had made, 
did not, in their opinion, effect the efficiency of 
the Administration. Several members com¬ 
plained of the absence of the President of the 
Special Committee, inasmuch as no one else 
could give information as to the general ideas 
of the Committee. The House rose at 6 o’clock. 

Hoc** or Purs.—Friday, January «6ih, 1S91. 

Tlie House met at 11 a.m. The Acting Pre¬ 
sident announced the deatli of one of the 
members, Admiral Yanagi Yuetsu, and the 
House agreed to send a message of condolence 
to his relatives. On the motion of Baron Honda, 
it was decided that the same course should be 
pursued with regard to Mr. Kokushi Junsei, of 


whose decease the House had taken no notice. 
The House then resumed the debate on the se¬ 
cond reading of the Weights and Measures-Bill. 
Considerable discussion took place as to the 
expediency of limiting the number of persons 
authorized to make and sell weights and mea¬ 
sures. The House ultimately voted in favour 
of the Committee’s amendment, namely, that 
no limits should be imposed 011 the manufac¬ 
ture and sale. Marquis Hachisuka announced 
that the Committee on Memorials would hold a 
meeting in the afternoon and that the members 
of the Committee would consequently be absent 
from their places in the House. The House 
took a recess at 12.25 p.m. 

• 

* * 

The House re-assembled at 1.30 p.m. Pro¬ 
ceeding to the toth, 1 ith, x2th, and 13th clauses 
of the Weights and Measures Bill, some verbal 
alterations, suggested by Mr. Murata and ap¬ 
proved by the Committee, were voted, but the 
Committee's amendments to the 14th and 15th 
clauses were rejected. The 161I1 clause was 
unanimously voted, and the 17th clause, with 
amendments by Mr. Murata, was voted by a 
majority. 'I he House then passed the 18th 
clause with the Committee’s amendments, and, 
on reaching the 19th clause, rose at 4 p.m. 

House or Representatives. 

The House met at 1.40 p.m. The President 
announced that eleven members whose names 
were originally sent in as supporting Mr. Suye- 
hiro's Bill for amending the Publication Regula¬ 
tions, bad withdrawn their support from the 
B'll. The House then went into Committee on 
the Budget. The President said that the House 
would proceed to the Army Department section 
of the Budget, ami further, that certain mem¬ 
bers had asked to have printed copies dis¬ 
tributed of the questions put to and the 
answers given by the Government Delegates, but 
as it was not possible to comply with this re¬ 
quest, copies would be placed in the Wailing 
Rooms only. Messrs. Inugai and Arai wished 
to put some questions about the Finance Depart¬ 
ment. but the President ruled them out of order. 
Mr. Kato Katsuya called attention to the fact 
that whereas the establishment of the standing 
army was increasing, it appeared that the Sliitno- 
noseki Forts would not he finished until the 
36th year or Meiji , and the Kannon-zaki Foils 
until the 62nd year. . He wished to know 
why this great difference was observable 
in respect of the progress of the interior and 
exterior defences. General Katsura, Vice-Mi¬ 
nister of War, said that this was a question of 
money. The War Department deeply regretted 
the delay, but without funds nothing could be 
done. They had only been able to spend a 
millionon fortifications since the 20th year 
of Meiji, an obviously insufficient amount. Mr. 
Sasaki Zenyemon expresssed surprise that 
Mr. Kato, a member of the Budget Committee, 
should put questions at this stage. He ought 
to have obtained all the information he desired 
while the Committee was in session. Mr. 
Aoki Tadasu said that it did not fall to the lot 
of every member of the Committee to inquire 
into the whole Budget. F.ach member bad a 
particular portion assigned him. and there did 
not appear to be any reason why lie should not 
afterwards put questions about the other por¬ 
tions. Mr. Sasaki asked what portion bad been 
assigned to Mr. Kato’s Section, and was answer¬ 
ed, the Army and Navy portion. Mr. Kato, 
with some warmth, enquired by what rule be 
was precluded from asking questions. Mr. 
Suzuki replied:—“You have a technical right 
to ask questions, but no moral right.” Some 
commotion arose here and the President refused 
.to allow the discussion to proceed. Mr. Tachi- 
iri asked why the military survey of the empire 
proceeded so slowly, and to what point it had 
been carried. Also, whether the work on 
fortifications now in actual progress was 
deemed sufficient. The Vice-Minister said 
that this, too, was a question of appropria¬ 
tions. The Department had two hundred 
thousand (twenty thousand ?) yen yearly to carry 
on the survey of the empire, and could not hope 
to complete it with such an allowance until the 
94th year of Meiji. As for fortifications, work 
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was now going on in Tokyo Bay, in the sea ad¬ 
jacent to Kisliiu and Awaji, and at Tsushima, 
hut there were many other places that ought to be 
fortified. Mr. Suyehiro observed that the cost 
of clotfling and provisions increased annually, and 
wished to know what was the increase in the 
establishment of the army and how the above 
cost was calculated. Also, the troops had 
formerly worn kokura of Japanese manufacture, 
whereas now they wore cloth made of wool 
imported from foreign countries. He under¬ 
stood that the former material was cheaper, 
and in lime of war it might happen that 
owing to the interruption of trade, cloth 
would become unprocurable. He begged to 
receive some information on this point. 
Further, in the case of imported stuffs, 
the price would vary according to exchange, 
but he found no allowance for this in 
the estimates. General Noda, Government 
Delegate, replied that the cavalry of the 
four garrisons had been increased by 1,500 
in the course of the past year. Rice was cal¬ 
culated at 6.53 yen per koku for next year, that 
being the average of several years back. As 
for clothing, every article of a soldier’s kit being 
accurately known, there was no difficulty in 
determining the precise quantity needed for a 
given force. ' With regard to the question 
between kokura and cloth, experience had 
shown that though the first cost of the former 
was less, the latter was cheaper in the long 
run, besides being much belter for sanitary rea-' 
sons. The allowance for provisions, clothing, 
and all necessaries was as follows :—for troops 
of the Imperial Guard (infantry) 102.69 yen 
annually; for garrison troops, 99.38^//; for 
firstclass cavalry, 115.26^;;,and for second-class 
troops 78 yen. He also explained the system 
pursued with regard to the allowance of provi¬ 
sions in the case of time-expired men. Mr. Otsu 
Junichiro asked whether the number of military 
manoeuvres during the year was fiied before¬ 
hand , as it seemed that the expenses would other¬ 
wise vary considerably. He was answered that 
the number of manoeuvres depended on the con¬ 
dition of the garrisons. After several minor 
questions had been pul and answered, Mr. Arai 
asked whether it was true that there would be 
a difficulty in defending Tokyo Bay and whether 
its defence would be undertaken by the united 
services. Also, why the completion of the 
Tokyo Bay fortifications was to lake place seve¬ 
ral years after that of the Kishiu and Awaji 
fortifications; and finally, whether forts upon 
the construction of which so many years were 
expended, might not be obsolete before they 
were finished. General Katsura replied that 
Tokyo Bay was perfectly defensible, but dec¬ 
lined to say whether the defence would be 
undertaken by the two services. There were 
several reasons for the comparative lateness of 
the works in Tokyo Bay, but the principal rea¬ 
sons were the magnitude and difficulty of the 
works and the want of funds, lu reply to an¬ 
other Question, he said that the delay in arming 
the forts was due to the importance of the under¬ 
taking. The Minister of War, during his recent 
visit to Europe, had made careful investigations 
as to the best type of guns for the purpose, and 
these were now in process of manufacture in 
the Osaka Arsenal. It was hoped that the 
Shimonoseki, and part of the Tokyo Bay, arma¬ 
ment would be ready this year. Questioned as 
to whether the changes of organization intro¬ 
duced from time to time would not interfore 
with the completion of the military system 
at the appointed dates, and as to the general 
sufficiency of the military equipment, he said 
that there were no changes of importance, and 
that, as Vice-Minister, he could not answer the 
latter question. He thought that the speech of 
the Minister furnished an answer. Reverting to 
Mr. Suvehiro’s question about clothing materials, 
he explained that of the total of 102 yen per 
annum allowed for the maintenance of a soldier 
of the Guards, 31 yen was for clothing, and 
34.40 sen for provisions, the rest being made 
up of minor items. Comparing kokura with 
cloth for clothing purposes, the dress suit of 
kokura costs 5.70 yen and lasts 7 years; the 
winter suit costs 4.20 yen , and 4 suits are worn 


out in 3 years. The suit of cloth costs 7.06 yen 
and 2 suits are worn in 3 years. Before the 
War Office look over the cloth factory, a yard of 
cloth used to cost 3.49 yen, but now it only costs 
2.84 yen. It was true that the wool had to be im¬ 
ported, but that, though regrettable, was for the 
moment unavoidable. Several minor questions 
having been put, General Noda, in answer to 
Mr. Sato Shozo, said that, not being acquaint¬ 
ed with Naval affairs, he was unable to say 
why the ratio of the cost of provisions to that 
of clothing was nearly three times as great in the 
Army as in the Navy. Further, it was quite tin- 
true that horses were sold from the breeding 
stations to staff officers at less than cost price 
and bought back at cost price when they be¬ 
came unfit for officers’ use. Horses were sold 
to officers of all grades and to civil officials, in 
the same way, namely, to the highest bidder, 
and when bought back, were taken at a price 
assessed by experts. Other questions of a tri¬ 
vial character having been answered, the House 
rose at 6.10 p.m., the Army Section of the Budget 
being still unfinished. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

• -4.. 

The principal topics of discussion in lire columns 
of the vernacular press during the week have been j 
ihe Minister of Finance's speecli in the Lower 
House on the Budget, Mr. Nishi Kiichi's motion 
to 1 eject the repoit of the Budget Committee, the 
alleged telation between the soshi and some mem 
hers of the Cabinet, the cairying out of the Peace 
Preservation Regulations, and the vaiious phases 
of the Eastern Question. 

Count Matsugata’s speech in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives, declaring the altitude of the Cabinet 
about the report of the Budget Committee, lias 
been anything but favourably received by the 
native press. The general opinion seems to be 
that the results of the speecli will be far from 
beneficial to the Ministry. The Nippon is, 
so far as we know, almost the only paper that 
speaks at ail favourably of the speech. Now that 
the leport of the Budget Committee is disapprov¬ 
ed not only by the Government but by a large 
section of the public, our contemporary thinks 
that the Cabinet has taken a very opportune and 
politic step to declare to the Representatives of the 
people its opposition to the fiscal refoims proposed 
by the said Committee. The Nippon is also of 
opinion that the couise adopted by the Ministei 
of Finance is worthy of being made a precedent 
for all future occasions of a similar nature. The 
Nippon goes on to observe that the Government 
would do well to declare its opinion even when 
any impoilant motion is made in connection with 
the Budget, and urges the Ministry, whenevei 
such steps are taken in future, to frankly state the 
reasons for the declaration made by it. 

* 

* * 

The Nichi Nichi Shinibun remarks that Count 
Matsugata may have been prompted by kindly 
feelings towards the Diet in making his te- 
maikable speech of the 9th instant, but that never, 
less such a speech is anything but proper and 
desirable. The Minister’s declaration is scarcely 
incompatible with the independent charactei of 1 he i 
Legislature. In our contemporary’s opinion, the; 
effect of the speech has been, on the one hand, to 
make the “extremists” moreradical than ever, and, 
on the other, to create fresh obstacles in the path 
of the “ moderates.” The Nichi Nichi concludes 
with these woids :—“ In the present session of the 
Diet, complications have several times lesulted 
from some blundei ing statements made by Mini 
slets of State or Government Delegates. It is 
consequently highly impoitanl for the Government 
to be cautious and deliberate in its announcements 
of whatever nature to tire people's Repi esentalives. 
Paiticuiaily when an announcement is likely to 
interfere with the decisions of the Diet, the Go 
vernment ought to hesitate, for we can seldom 
approve such a step on the pat t of the authorities.” 
* * * 

The Kokkai is of asimilar opinion and fears that, 
as the consequence of the speech, “ the relations 
between the Cabinet and the Diet will become 
more strained than ever.” Our contemporary 
fails to recognise the wisdom of the step taken by 
the Minister of Finance. 

Party organs like the Mainichi Shinibun, the 
yiyu. Shinibun, the Rikken yiyu Shinibun, and 
so forth, all unite in denouncing the speech. The 


Mainichi describes it as “nonsense ” (guchi), and 
strongly repudiates the charge usually biought 
against the repoit of the Budget Committee that 
the 1 eduction therein centemplated is destructive 
in tendency. The Jiyti Shinibun is convinced 
that, “had the Ministei of State been bank and 
sincere enough to show to the Repi esentalives the 
reasons why the pioposed reduction is iinwoilhyof 
their approval, every member of the Diet who 
loves the counti y and the people would have 
been amenable to reason. “ But,” continues our 
contemporary, “the Minister of Finance, instead 
of taking such a course, tiied to denounce the 
repoit by the one won! fuddi (not consenting). 
Is that the language of a statesman who teally 
loves morality and desiies smooth and fiiendly 
relations between the Executive and the Legisla- 
tuie ? ” The Fikkeu Jiyu Shinibun is angiy that 
the Cabinet assumed by the speech a dictatoi ial 
attitude towards the Diet, and advises the Mini¬ 
sters to tesign bodily if they think themselves 
unable to cairy on the affaiis of the Stale with the 
sums that may he voted by the Diet. Mr. Nakaye 
Toluistike, a distinguished member of the Con¬ 
stitutional Liberal paity, wiiting in the same 
join nal, observes that what the members of his 
party desire on the question of the Budget is the 
approval of the nation and not of the Cabinet. 

• 

* * 

At the meeting of the Lower House on the 12th 
instant, the supporters of the lepoit of the Budget 
Committee weie taken completely by surprise by 
a dexterous move on the pai t of the Taiseikai 
members. It appears that the laisei kai mein- 
beis had been waiting fora favourable opportunity 
to introduce a motion for the reject ion of the Report, 
and they kept the secret wondet fully well, for 
none of the Kaishin to and the yiyu to membeis' 
seem to have been aware of ii until the motion 
was unexpectedly made on the 12th instant, by 
Mr. Nishi Kiichi, a Taiseikai member fiom the 
Prefecture of Okayama. The supporteis of the 
radical planof reduction were simply thunderstruck. 
Before they were able.to collect their senses, the 
motion was taken into consideration. The choice 
of Mr. Nishi as the introducer of the motion is 
considered to have been a stroke of deliberate 
policy on the part of the Taisei kai; for he 
is an old scholar of unstained character and is 
iespecled by men of all parlies. Meanwhile, the 
leading meinbeis of the Kaishin-to and the yiyu- 
to held a hasty consultation in the room of the 
Budget Committee as to the course of action they 
ought to lake under the circumstances. As the 
result of this consultation, the supporters of the 
Budget Committee’s leport propounded endless 
questions to Mr. Nishi, and in this way tried to defer 
the final decision to the next day’s delibeialion. 
These tactics proved successful, and the House lose 
without coming to any decision on the matter. 
The extreme members oil leaving the Diet held a 
conference and sent round special messeiigets 
to Kaishin-to and yiyu-to members wlro had 
absented themselves from the debate of that day, 
requii ing them to attend the next day’s meeting. 
yiyu-to members whose attitude on the Budget 
question was doubtful, were also requested 
to declare their determination, and they were, it 
is said, even threatened with expulsion fiom the 
paity if they voted for Mr. Nishi’s motion. The 
Taisei kai members seem to have been confident 
of success. At all events they did not appar¬ 
ently take any step to secure any further con¬ 
verts to their views. On the 13th, after an ami- 
naled debate, the motion was finally rejected 
by the 142 against 125. It was observed that 
several members who were suffering from influenza 
attended the meeting to cast their votes on one 
side or the other. 

« 

* * 

The failure of Mr. Nishi’s motion is attributed 
to the iiiconsistanl conduct of some of the Rikken 
yiyu to members who support the model ate scheme 
of reduction. Confionted by the alternative of 
either voting against the motion or leaving their 
paity, they decided to lake the former course. 
These membeis are believed by the Nippon to be 
still in hopes that some happy method may be 
found of voting against the repoit of the Budget 
Committee, without seveiing their connection with 
their paity. Meanwhile, the Taisei kai membeis 
of the Diet and other suppmtcis of the moderate 
scheme of reduction, are understood to be actively 
engaged in divising a scheme that will obtain the 
support of all the moderates. We may, therefore, 
expect stormy debates before long. 

* 

* * 

The Nichi Nichi Shintbun, writing about the 
debate on Mr. Nishi’s motion, observes that It is 
too eaily to take the failure of that motion as an 
evidence of the final triumph of the “ extremists.” 
Our contempoiary is of the opinion that it is not 
necessaiy to reject the Budget Committee’s report 
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as a whole in older to cany out tlie object of the 
"moderate” members, for they can attain their 
purpose as well when the Budget is to he discus¬ 
sed item by item. The Nichi Nichi repeals the 
warning—alieady noticed in these columns—that 
should the “ extremists ” he able to carry the day, it 
would be impossible to obtain the concurrence of 
the I Ipper House, and cautions the Repi esentalives 
not to commit themselves to a course of action 
that can only involve them in defeat. 

* * * 

The vernacular press is still devoting the greater 
portion of its attention of the estimates, but having 
already leproduced enough to show the points 
at is-ue, we refrain from alluding to the countless 
number of other aitides on this subject. So far 
as the journalistic world is concerned, the forces 
are about equally balanced as to the Report of the 
Committee on the Budget. The papeis in favour 
of the leport are the Alainichi Shimbun, the Jiyu 
Shimbun, the Rikken Jiyu Shimbun, the Yomiuri 
Shimbun, the Koktimin Shimbun, and the Mimpo 
(People's News), a new paper started by the 
former wi iters on the staff of the old Choya Shim- 
bun, Messrs. Inugai Ki, Ozaki Yukio, and others. 
On the other side are found the Jiji Shimpo, the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the Nippon, the Kokkai, the 
Tokyo v himpo, the Toyo Shimpo, the Choya Shim- 
bun, and the Chusei Nippo. The tlochi Shimbun 
appaiently maintains an independent position, but 
we may pet haps regaid it as well disposed to the 
Repot t. Among the periodicals, the Kokumin-no- 
Tomo alone supports the radical plan of reduction. 
All the others, as the Keinai Zasshi, the Nippon-jin 
and the Kokti-Hon, are more or less opposed to the 
Committee’s Report. It is a significant fact that, 
as may be seen ftom this classification of papers 
and magazines, none of the independent journals 
are favourably inclined to the “ extremists,” those 
supporting them being only the organs of the 
Kaishin to and of the Rikken Jiyu-to. 

* * 

The expulsion of 56 soshi from the Capital during 
the present session of the Diet, under Art. 4 of the 
Peace Pieservation Regulations, has been eilhet 
approved or acquiesced in by the majority of the 
metropolitan papers, the measure being condemn 
ed by only two journals, the Nippon and the Choya 
Shimbun. The Kaishin-to and the Rikken Jiyu- 
to organs write in a very .ambiguous and, in some 
cases even mysterious manner, but the general 
tenor of their utterances leaves a strong impression 
that their teluctance to make an open acknow¬ 
ledgment, they all recognize the necessity of 
enforcing the Peace Preservation Regulations. 
We proceed to give a few specimens of theii 
wi tting on this subject. 

* 

* * 

The Mainichi Shimbun is appaiently unwilling 
to recognize the piopriely of the measuie, but it 
incidentally approves it, as it remaiks that when 
scarcely two months have passed since the 
Constitution was first can ied into piactice, the 
Authorities have been confronted by a stale of 
affairs necessitating the re-enforcement of the 
severe Regulations of 1887. Our contempoiaiy 
then goes on to congratulate the "extiemists” on 
the ciicumstances that the soshi, who have been 
marched out of Tokyo, belong in the majoiity of 
cases to the parties opposed to them, namely to 
the moderates whom the Tokyo paper style the 
supporters of the Government. In conclusion the 
Mainichi cautions the extremists to take care not 
to imitate the conduct of their opponents but to 
keep in strict check all the young bloods under them. 

* 

* * 

The Jiyu Shimbun wiites in a mysterious 
manner. It is caieful not to commit itself to 
any expression implying direct approval of the 
Government’s action, but it is equally caieful 
not to say a word that can be construed as con¬ 
demning the expulsion of the soshi. Ii denounces 
in strong (ei ms the conduct of the young men, and 
concludes with these mysteiious words:—These 1 
young men are indeed to be considered the cause 
that compelled the Metropolitan Police Inspeclor- 
Getieial to carry out the Peace Pieseivation 
Regulations whose abolition had already been 
voted by the Diet. But they ate simply the 
direct cause ; we know that there is an indiiect and 
piimaiy cause.” What our contempoiaiy means 
we can only surmise; but it may be of some 
interest to allude in this context to another of its 
articles on the subject of the soshi, entitled "The 
Shinsen Gumi of the Keio Eia.” It is scarcely 
necessary to state that the Shinsen Gumi was the 
name of a band of soldiers—mostly com 
posed of young adventuiers of various classes, 
which the Tokugawa Government maintained at 
Kyoto, shoi tly befoie the war of the Restoration, 
by way of defence against the rebellious adherents 
of the Imperial cause. Our contemporary com- 
paies to this body of troops the soshi who have of 
late been active in assaulting the supporters of the 


radical plan of reduction. The evident implica¬ 
tion is that these soshi have been acting under the 
diieclion, mediate or immediate, of some statesmen 
in power. Thus the Jiyu Shimbun seems to be a 
believer in the rumour, the publication of which 
in an extremely offensive manner brought the ban 
of suspension upon the Koktimin Shimbun. 

• * * 

It will be interesting to lead, in conjunction with 
the above mentioned articles, the utteiances of the 
Choya Shimbun. That journal is opposed to the 
enfoicement of the Peace Pieseivation Regula¬ 
tions, on the ground that the expulsion of the soshi 
is a poor guanaiitee for the safety of the membeis 
of the Diet, so long as the statesman—which it is 
difficult to tell from the Japanese text—who 
secielly directs these soshi aie not at the same 
time expelled from the capital. Our contemporary 
seems to think that this statesman—for we are 
inclined to believe that the word is used in the 
singular—has caused all the distuibauce for the 
purpose of cieating a situation of aflaiis in which 
he may be able to place himself at the head of 
the Administration. " The soshi and the Govern¬ 
ment, * we are told, have both been duped by this 
crafty statesman, who is now smiling at the success 
of his plan.” 

* 

* * 

I he Nippon, as already slated, is opposed to the 
measure. It holds that the Criminal Code and 
the Law of the Protection of Legislative Assem¬ 
blies would have been amply sufficient to protect 
the threatened members of the Diet, without hav¬ 
ing tecoiirse to the Peace Preservation Regula¬ 
tions. It also ridicules the inconsistency of some 
of its contemporai ies which opposed these Regula¬ 
tions when they were employed to protect Ministers 
of Stale, but now approves them when they are 
used for the pioteclion of the membeis of the Diet. 

^ • 

It had been our intention to reproduce here some 
of the interesting aiticles appealing in the Tokyo 
press with tegard to the Eastern Question and 
olhei problems concerning the future of this 
country—But we defer the task, having no space 
here to do justice to the subject, and because a 
seiies of articles appearing in the Jiyu Shimbun 
is not yet concluded. 

# ^ 

The Jiji Shimpo devotes two articles to urging 
politicians of the present day to show more 
self-iespect. Sevei al essays have also appeared 
in the columns of the vernacular press fiom 
the pen of no less authorities than Piofessois 
Toyama and Yalabe and Mr. Nakamura Masa- 
nao, strongly urging the inipoilance of maintain¬ 
ing the Higher Middle Schools, the School 
of Music, and the Higher Female School. The 
Budget Committee propose to abolish these educa¬ 
tional institutions. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
is engaged in reviewing the year 1890. The 
Yomiuri Sthmbun has finished its long seiies of ar¬ 
ticles on the 1 esponsibilily of Minister of State, and 
has commenced to discuss the question of the na 
tional defences. The Hochi Shimbun has examined 
at great length Ailicle 67 of the Constitution. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ST A TE. 

- ♦- 

Imperial Ordinance No. 3. 

In pursuance of Article XIV. of the Law of 
Civil Procedure, We hereby give Our sanction to 
the present Oidinauce relating lo the Regulations 
regaiding the Representatives of the Stale, and 
order the same lo be piomulgaled. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.) 

(Privy Seal.) 

Dated January 6th, 1891. 

(Countersigned) 

Count Yamagata Aritomo, 
Minister President of Stale. 

Count Oki TaKATO, 

Minister of State for Justice. 

Count Saigo Tsukumichi, 

Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Count Matsugata Masayoshi, 
Minister of State for Finance. 

Count Oyama Iwao, 

Minister of State for War. 

Count Goto Shojiro, 

Minister of Sta;e for Communications. 

Viscount Aoki Shuzo, 

Minister of Stale for Foreign Affaiis. 

Viscount Kabayama Sukenori, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 

Yoshikawa Akiyoshi, 

Minister of State for Education. 

Mutsu Munbmitsu, 

Minister of State for Agiiculttue and 
Commerce. 


Article l .—The respective Ministeis of Stale 
shall repieseut the Stale in civil cases as to matters 
under their respective supei intendence. 

Article 2.—The Chief of the Hokkaido Admini¬ 
stration Board, and the Governors of fiu and ken 
shall repiesent the State in evidences as to matters 
within their competency or under their control. 

Article 3.—Any Minister of Slate possessing 
a special local office or offices may, by a De- 
pailmental Oidinauce, delegate to such office or 
offices the power of representing the Slate in civil 
cases. 

Aiticle4.—The present Oidinauce shall not 
apply to cases in which the representation of the 
Stale has been enti listed to a definite function¬ 
ary by the Official Organization, or by special 
Imperial Oidiuances. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- + - 

THE CITY OF NAGOYA. 


To the Editor of the " Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —In iny last letter fiom this place concern- 
i"g the gairison festivities, I did n..l enter into 
any details about the city ; but, as I then iemai k- 
ed, it is so rapidly becoming an iinpoilant com¬ 
mercial ceutie, that I think a full account of the 
town and its inhabitants may not be unacceptable 
to your leadeis. Nagoya numbeis about 130,000 
inhabitants, and in foi illation die City may be com¬ 
pared lo a monster spidei. 'The body of the town 
is, on a rough avei age, about i£ miles squat e, and 
bounded on one side by the station, on another by 
the castle, on a thud by the Kencho, and on the 
foui lit by Atsuta on the Gulf of Owaii, in which 
province it is situated. Fiom this main body, four 
or five sti aighl narrow streets stretch away into the 
rice land that completely surrounds theiaised pla¬ 
teau on which the town is built. These slteels give 
lise to the spidery appearance before alluded to. 
The town, being thus slightly raised above- the 
level of the rice fields, enjoys a natural diainage, 
and is consequently unusually clean and healthy ; 
indeed it is popularly considered the healthiest and 
cleanest city in the inteiior. The piincipal public 
buildings aie the Post Office, a substantial biick 
building of two slot ies, ornamented by a laige 
clock. Its cool stone inteiior makes postal transac¬ 
tions a delightful occupation in the dog days. 
After the Post Office comes the Kencho, situated 
at the end of the principal street, or “ wide road ” 
as it is named, and not far from the Post Office, 
which it by no means rivals in substantiality of 
appeal ance. This, like most of the other public 
buildings, is of while plaster, relieved by touches of 
biown wood woik, and flanked on either hide by 
smaller editions of itself, one of which is the House 
of the Local Assembly. The other Government 
buildings are the Gendanneiie; the two 
Couit houses; the Hospital on the bank of the 
Canal, and the Medical school; the Normal and 
Middle schools, all of which aie built on similar 
lines, and all while. The Commercial School, 
although one of the most salisfactoiy, I am told 
after the Higher Commercial School in Tokyo, 
has, at piesent, a very infer ior building, wholly 
unworthy of a commeiciai city of glowing impoit- 
ance, as Nagoya undoubtedly now is. Last year, 
however, money was voted for the election of a 
more suitable building to the amount of $20,000 
and the first piles aie now being dtiven for its 
commencement. Besides the Post Office theie is 
one other biick building situated in a charming 
nest of beautiful pine tiees ueai the castle walls. 
This is the Staff Office, wlieie, amongst other 
business, all matters connected with the ancient 
and stately home of the Dairnyo are aitended to 
including pei mission and cards lo view, a privilege 
never denied to foreign visitois, when application 
is made at a reasonable hour. The Staff Office 
and the extensive Barracks of the Third Division 
of the Aim.y which almost adjoin it, are lighted at 
the entrance gates by electricity, which modern 
innovation, with its usual disregard for sacred 
antiquity, has even invaded the castle itself. 
Needless to say, all the iinpoilant shops and prin¬ 
cipal buildings are also lighted in the same way, 
but not with the same power, in many cases prosaic 
oil supplementing the illuminated pear drop of the 
electric star. Before dismissing the subject of 
buildings I must not forget to mention a most 
astonishing lush on tluee storied bazaars which 
has taken place duiiug the last twelve months; 
each of them with the peisistent determination of 
a rival endeavomiug lo outwit the other in height 
or architectural adornment. About midway down, 
the Broad Street—or Hirokoji—is intersected by 
one a little narrower, which is the chief business 
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thoroughfare, and just at the juncture where these 
two roads meet, the bazaar competition has taken 
place. Almost within touch of eacli other stand 
seven of these ambitious elections, the largest 
presenting a perpetual warning to speculators 
in the form of an .entire storey unoccupied, 
and a really artistic little turret ornamented by 
cranes energetically on the wing, which also re¬ 
mains unlel. With this exception, the bold and 
lofty enterpiises appear to have been successful, 
and the different methods they have chosen to 
demonstrate worthiness of public patronage are 
very characteristic of Japanese ingenuity in busi¬ 
ness. One has instituted a clock lower which 
t effects convenience on the multitude as well as 
credit on itself; another has faced its front with 
an exceedingly clever imitation of red brick and 
invariably spoils an abundance of little red lan¬ 
terns; a third has bestowed upon itself the distinc¬ 
tion of being the “ Principal Nagoya Bazaar,” 
and so on, while within these palaces of delights 
for juveniles both native and foreign, the commo¬ 
dities are so identically similar as to preclude 
bigoted preference, unless it may be on a slight 
variance of prices. A very noticeable change lias 
been taking place in piivale dwellings as well as 
in the gay bazaar, an increasing appreciation of 
an “upstairs,” if only one small room, being pro¬ 
minent, also an almost universal adoption of glass, 
from one little square pane to entire shoji and shop 
fronts. Even the tiny Kashi stalls proudly display 
their dainties behind this supei ior-substitute for 
paper, and foreigners renting houses find little or 
no difficulty in having-glass substituted for the 
melancholy and unsociable paper shoji of old 
Japan. All this window glass, as well as the 
lamps, shops for the sale of which abound, are made 
in small factories dotted here and there through 
out the neighbourhood. So small are some of 
these that, to cite an instance, one in which ex¬ 
cellent lamps, chimnies, bottles, etc., aie made, 
consisted until recently of a wretched shed and a 
"job made” chimney, the woiking staff compris¬ 
ing three lamentably poor men and a boy. On 
one occasion a severe storm nearly wrecked the 
chimney and engaged two of the men all the 
afternoon trying to patch up with odd mateiial 
the breaches caused by the unceremonious ele¬ 
ments; but brighter days appear to have dawned 
for this particular factory at last, and a mote 
substantial shelter has taken the place of the old 
shed. This is but one instance among many of the 
poor but self supporting little industries which are 
scattered throughout the interior, winning one’s 
admiration for the plucky toilers, yet making one 
wish that their labours could be lightened and their 
profits increased by a little well invested capital 
and amalgamation. That time will greatly im- j 
prove the condition of these scattered foundation ' 
stones of commerce is most probable, nay ceitain ; 
numerous large and well organized manufacturing 
industries are rapidly springing up elsewhere; and 
Nagoya is by no means lacking in the more im¬ 
portant elements of successful trade. There are 
no less than five or six large cotton mills, includ¬ 
ing dyeing and weaving branches, each employing 
on an average some 150 to 200 hands, if not more. 
But of course the gi eat feature of Nagoya is its por¬ 
celain. All the way from Selo comes the peculiar 
white earth so deftly wrought into the delicate wares 
in which we delight somuch, the means of transpoi t 
being long hand barrows, entailing a very great 
expenditure of manual labour, which might have 
been greatly decreased had an application to foi m 
a tramway between Nagoya and Selo, made some 
year or two back, been granted. Selo is the home 
of the larger and cheaper classes of pottery, and 
but very little artistic ornamentation is done there. 
In Nagoya, however, a much finer class of porce¬ 
lain i9 manufactured, and a high standard of de- 
coi alien attained, yet falling far short of (he Kyoto 
a<l. In one of the numerous poicelain facloiies 
the delicate frosted china known as Shippo 
Yaki is made. This place is the favourite resoit 
of the foreign residents when desiring to send some 
dainty keepsake to friends at home. This year 
another of the factories largely patronized by fo¬ 
reigners, presented an elegant teapot to each lady 
of the small community, a pretty compliment which 
will no doubt reap a rich return during the year. 

The embroidering of handkerchiefs is now 
another considerable item in Nagoya industries, 
the handkerchief silk being manufactured in 
Gifu and biought here for ornamentation prior 
to being despatched to the ports for exportation. 
In nearly all the minor streets large rooms may 
be seen full of quite small gills, and occasionally 
boys, plying with deft little fingers the silken 
thread over patterns whose fanciful lines are traced 
by an older hand with brush and paint. Even 
late at night these littles ones are still woiking, 
though it must be admitted that with tine Japa¬ 
nese instinct, they often pause to rest and play 
during the day. So much for the major branches 


of trade, in which this very noticeable alteration 
has to be recorded. In the letail houses many 
changes have taken place in the last two years. 
New shops have opened in all directions, and old 
ones have so completely changed as to defy re¬ 
cognition. Walking down the chief business 
slieet before alluded to, named Honmachi, visi¬ 
tors must be greatly impressed by the immense 
number of clock shops, all the mure remai kable 
to those who are aware how an exact estimation 
of the value of time is not a Japanese character¬ 
istic. These clock shops are all very modern, both 
as to the actual dale of their establishment, and 
the lines of their formation. Most of them have 
counters and seals, and all unifoimly display the 
same make of clock. The fashion most in favour 
appears to be the pronounced, round, gill-rimmed, 
mahogany framed clock of the kitchen species ; 
and rather neat, very moderate, little American 
carriage clocks; while almost the only other fancy 
vai iety is a small clock under which a tiny China 
figure unceasingly bobs up and down on a slender 
gill swing, or a cheaper species whose only adorn¬ 
ment isa grotesque representation of thehutnau face 
that rolls its eyes, and is doubtless regarded as the 
height of mechanical genius by the country folk 
who are generally to be found in mote or less 
numbers “ having a look round.” There has also 
been a large increase in the number of book-shops. 
At many of them stray copies of English woiks 
may be met with. The foreign libiary and 
chemist shop combined is a branch of Maruya & 
Co.’s business, and is genet ally in great request 
either for drugs or literature. 

There are several large saki destilleries, which, 
since the Osaka innovation of distributing carts, 
and since a reduction was effected in the price 
of the liquor, have largely inceased their busi¬ 
ness. The town is perambulated by hundreds 
of little covered hand barrows ringing a species 
of muffin bell, which penetrate far into the coun¬ 
try around and unfortunately convey the sake — 
not always of a good and wholesome quality— 
to those who would otherwise perhaps never taste 
it. Being so near the coast, Nagoya is well sup¬ 
plied with fish, brought up from Alsuta partly by 
the jiurikisha which come in every morning to 
occupy city stands, and partly by some very un¬ 
conventional waggonettes which run between that 
port and the town, and convey passengers to the 
outskirts of Nagoya in various diiectjon. Nagoya 
is by no means a show place for Temples, but 
there are at least two among its some hundred 
and fifty odd shrines which are worthy of mention. 
One is the Honganji at which His Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty stayed during his visit last Spring. It is a 
fine specimen of wood carving, and is said to be 
about 80 years old. The other is smaller and less 
important, but by far the more pleasantly situat¬ 
ed, and has moreover extensive grounds and ave¬ 
nues and tombs which lend at once a wierd and 
picturesque effect, especially by moonlight. It 
stands, too, on one of a range of low hills from 
which the Bay of Owari can be distinctly seen 
gleaming in the distance dotted by sails. It com¬ 
mands a complete view of the glorious panorama 
of mountains that encompass the city on every side, 
and finally a birds’ eye view of the city itself. 
To return once more to the beautiful hills, I must 
not fot get to mention that the most majestic and pro¬ 
minent feature in the range is O Hakisan, whose 
formation is remarkably similar to Fujisan. I 
am told that it ranks next to Fuji in altitude, but 
unlike Fuji it is only at this season covered with 
snow. On all sides white peaks can now be 
seen which a week or so since were scarcely 
noticeable, and bitter winds are sweeping over 
the plains, giving promise of sharp weather 
for the next three months. Yet Nagoya is a 
mild spot in winter and something a little more 
than hot in summer. 

I think it is not generally known that Nagoya 
possesses a Museum, which, as a collection of all 
the various manufacluies of Aichi Ken, is very 
interesting, but leaves room for regret in that it 
pai takes so realistically of the having beeu-buried- 
and-dug-up again air generally considered essen¬ 
tial in Museums, and also in that porcelain is not 
more worthily represented. 

The foreign community here has been gradually 
and steadily increasing, till in all there are now 
33, including children, and with (heir number has 
also increased the spread of the English language 
till in many stores, and two of the hotels, young 
men can give information and leceive oiders from 
foreign travellers in the latter’s language. Six 
different denominations and missions are represent¬ 
ed here, and the amount of education that each is 
providing in its individual school is of veiy consi¬ 
derable importance; mot eover from its low chatge, 
it reaches a class of girls and boys not in a position 
to pay the fees of the Government Schools, or too 
old and too well born to frequent the Common 
School. The Canadian Church and the Roman 


Catholic Mission are working almost side by side in 
one of the quietest paits of the town. The latter, 
havingbeen in the fieldconsiderablylonger than the 
former, has lately been enabled to build a substan¬ 
tial school-house, and a belfry with a brightly 
tinted cross surmounting it, whose clear deep toned 
bell clangs cheei fully at certain hours and brings 
a thrill of “home” in its familar sound. The 
Canadian Missionaiies hope to have their unobtru¬ 
sive but earnest labours rewarded by aelmrch and 
school-house before long, but as is too often the 
case, funds are not at the moment forthcoming. 
However, without either of these aids the woi k is 
going on, and much is being acheived with but 
little show. 

Another successful but churchless band of work¬ 
ers represent the Southern Presbyterian Mission of 
America, and they also look to being able to build 
in due time. For the present, however, they ate 
carrying on a boy’s and gill's school, the latter 
presided over by a lady formerly many years in 
China, and both including on their staff first class 
teachers from the Capital and Kyoto, besides 
foreign instructors, and comptising in their edu- 
tional programme all the studies cousideted de¬ 
sirable for a thorough practical education apart 
from the teaching of Chi istianjly, which of course 
pervades the whole. The Ameiicau Methodist 
Episcopal Church, an ably suppoitedand appa¬ 
rently tluiviiig Mission, has, happily, for its re¬ 
presentatives in Nagoya a doctor, not of divinity 
but medicine, who hut recently came to supply 
the place of the late Dr. Long, D.D. This Mission 
built a church some eighteen months ago, its spire 
being a laudmatk for miles round. It will not be 
the only laudinaik of the kind, however, for very 
long, for the Protestant Methodist Mission is just 
completing a very fine building as school-house 
and missionary dwelling, which when finished will 
be succeeded by a church. If this latter is on the 
same substantial lines as the school, it will prove 
a handsome addition to the town. Both these 
latter missions have growing schools, for girls 
and boys, from whom they glean much encourage¬ 
ment that their labour is not in vain. As it is 
with the Nagoya mission field, so it is doubtless 
with all the foreign communites throughout the 
country. The amount of English instruction 
scattered'by their means alone must be far greater 
than is generally supposed. 

Your obedient servant, A. M. S. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCICO. 
-»- 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 


San Francisco, December 181I1. 

Congress has been two weeks and a half in ses¬ 
sion, and present indications point to a fruitless 
session. The Republicans are driving the Force 
Bill through the Senate with whip and spur, but it 
is haidly thought it will command a majority in 
the House ; the latter body wrestled for a while with 
an apportionment bill, and as there was a disposi¬ 
tion among the majority to meet the views of the 
minority, it commanded a large vote. Unlike the 
President, many administrative leaders in Con¬ 
gress are disposed to admit that the recent elec¬ 
tions meant something, and that politicians who 
expect to live cannot afford to disregard so empha¬ 
tic an expression of the popular will. Mr. Har¬ 
rison sits serenely aloft, unconscious of the ebb and 
flow of public opinion ; his course is sped; but 
gentlemen who have a future are disposed to trim 
sail when the wind changes. It was perhaps a 
happy thing for his party that the President 
should have proved his indifference to passing 
events. He set his followers an example to 
avoid. A man of larger calibre might have sug¬ 
gested a plausible course, which led to danger. 
Mr. Harrison merely ignored the popular verdict, 
and went on with his quips and his conceits as if 
no rebuke had been administered. The result is 
that his own party realises how unfit he is to lead 
them, and they treat him with contempt. 

There is a possibility that the steamship subsidy 
bill may be taken up, and passed in some shape or 
other. A committee of the House recommends a 
subsidy to be paid for each mile sailed by vessels 
which, in case of necessity, might be used as a 
supplement to the national navy, either as cruisers 
or transports. This is in imitation of the English 
plan, and in opposition to the plan of those who 
hold that any aid extended to steamships should 
take the form of pay for carrying the mails. It is 
not unlikely that such a measure might pass both 
Houses. If would naturally commend itself to the 
protectionists, and the example of Great Britain 
would reconcile a number of fi ee tradei s to its sup¬ 
port. The broad fact that Great Britain has got 
three foui ths of the fpieign trade of the South 
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American and Asiatic coimliies on the Pacific, 
while the United Slates, which have a seaport far 
nearer’these count! ies, have less titan one fouith, 
is worth, to most men, a bushel 01 theories. 
Meanwhile, pending our considetalion of the 
subject, Chile lias incorpoiated a company with a 
large capital which proposes to run steamers 
northward fiom Valparaiso, probably as far north 
as San Francisco; this will make five steamship 
lines between the capital of Chile and the isthmus 
of Panama, not one of which flies the American 
flag. 

Since I wrote, we have had a war. It is not 
abosolulely certain that it has ended, though it 
probably has. I alluded, in my lett*-r of Nov. 
29th, to the restlessness of the Indians in the 
country lying between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Missouri Valley. Some ten or fifteen days ago, 
the military authorities became satisfied that the 
dances and the inflammatory appeals of the medi¬ 
cine men would end in bloodshed, and the sooner a 
blow was struck the better. General Miles, who 
commands the Department, felt convinced that 
the head and front of the movement was Silting 
Bull, the Sioux chief, who commanded the Indians 
at the Custer massacte. He made his capture his 
objective point. Sitting Bull was known to be en¬ 
camped Vvith a considetable foice of bucks on the 
bank of the Giand River, a confluent of the 
Missouri, a few days march south of Bismarck, 
Dakota. Miles concentrated a force of mounted 
Indian scouts, cavalry, and infantry, and started 
them from Fort Yates. They matched at mid¬ 
night; the night was dark and bitterly cold. It 
was all the men could do to keep their feet and 
hands from freezing. Shortly after dawn, the 
Indian scouts reached Sitting Bull’s camp. They 
charged into it, made for the chief’s teepee, tme 
him out of bed, and set him on a pony. The 
old chief roared to his young men to rescue 
him, and a shot laid low the scout who held 
his horse. Then the scouts opened, and a 
number of Indians, including Sitting Bull, fell 
at the first fire. As the smoke rose, the Sioux 
discovered that they out-numbered llteii assailants, 
and began to use their Winchesters with effect. 
But at that moment the cavalry, which had come 
up at the gallop at the sound of the filing, made 
their appearance on the scene, and they quickly 
routed the enemy. The Indians ran up Grand 
River in the direction of the Bad Lauds—a lava 
deset t spreading over pat l of Montana and Dakota 
—and there the inclement weather and the want 
of food will end their struggle. 

The financial trouble at the East is not over, and 
every day brings a longer list of failures than is 
pleasant to contemplate. Among the chief sufferers 
are the woollen and steel manufacturers who 
reckoned to make fortunes out of the McKinley 
Tariff. Ammidown, the President of the Manu¬ 
facturers Protective League, who begged Congress 
fora little more protection to enable American labour 
to hold its own against British pauper labour, and 
to off-set the baleful effects of British gold, has no 
longer any reason to use his name as an interroga¬ 
tory. He is down, and no mistake. So is Delamater, 
who ran for Governor of Pennsylvania, and de 
dared that he would stand or fall by the new tat iff. 
He has fallen, and his bank is expected to pay 
twenty cents on the dollar. The East is full of 
mauufactui ing concerns which owe more money 
than they can pay, and which were bound to fail 
sooner or later. They put up the cash to elect 
Harrison, and pooled their issues with politicians 
to get a tariff which would legislate coin into their 
pockets; and now they are going where such 
schemeis always go. 

The transcontinental railroad companies have 
taken another step towaid consolidation. They 
propose to place all the companies west of the 
Missouri under the control of an advisory board. 
The plan will piobably fail, as all voluntary com¬ 
pacts between rival enterprises fail. Somebody 
will cheat, and the advisory board is clothed with 
no authoi ity to call him to amount. But the new ar- 
1 angement is a step towaid the consolidation which 
is inevitable. Sooner or later, all the main lines 
of railroad will pass into one ownership, and then 
there will be no more railroad wars, and no fluct¬ 
uations in freights to upset the calculations of 
merchants. But that is a long way ahead. The 
first thing an Ameiicau community wants is a 
railroad to supply it with transportation ; when it 
has got it, the next thing it wants is to rob it. For 
many years the test of patriotism and public spirit 
in this, as in other States, was animosity to the 
transportation interest. 

Mr. Hariison has at last plucked up courage 
enough to remove Mizner, the U.S. Minister to 
Central Amei ica, who authoi ized the capture of 
Bariundia under the Ameiican flag. Mizner has 
been recalled and his successor appointed. Com¬ 
mander Reiter of the Navy, who was in command 
of the Thetis and Ranger at San Jose when the 


outrage occurred, has been invited to return home 
and account for his conduct. He will piobably be 
com t-mai lialed. The Amei ican people have always 
been sensitive on the subject of outrages to the flag. 
When the President took no steps m the Bat run- 
dia affair, it began to be feaied that the Republi¬ 
cans were as deficient in pluck as they are in 
honesty. We now note that this opinion did them 
injustice. Mr. Harrison has done at last what fie 
ought to have done at first. True to his theatrical 
instincts, he kept his intention to remove Mizner 
a profound secret; the fitst the public heard of it 
was the announcement in the message that he had 
been removed. Thus little Benny got “a scoop” 
on the newspapeis. 

Another veidict in a seduction case shows that 
the market for feminine purity continues firm, if 
not buoyant. A servant gii I in a Los Angeles 
hotel allowed herself to be led from the path of 
virtue by a wealthy cattle dealer. She brought 
suit, and although the defendant proved that he 
was as much sinned against as sinning, a juiy 
gave the plaintiff $25,000 damages, with which 
she can make a fresh stall in life under agreeable 
conditions. I am filled with admiration when I 
record these evidences of our high morality. 
Haidly a week passes that some vile seducer does 
not pay the penalty of his crime either in person 
or in purse. The other day two young people, a 
giil named Panhorst and a Jew named Goldberg, 
who had been loving not wisely but too well, quar¬ 
relled, and the lady perfoiated the gentleman's 
stomach with a 32 calilne bullet, whereof he died 
incontinently. She was brought to trial, and 
though it was proved that she had been in the 
habit of absenting herself for a week at a time 
from the parental domicile to share her lover’s room, 
she was triumphantly acquitted, and sent forth to 
ruin other men. 

Impurity, or the semblance of it, even in ait, 
makes one’s blood boil. At Kansas City, last week, 
an indignant moralist destroyed a fine painting 
by Bouguereau, because the nymphs were inade¬ 
quately supplied with petticoats. In New York, 
Anthony Comstock, who has chaige of public 
decency, announces that he is going to undertake 
a crusade against impioper books. He proposes 
to begin with some of the writeis of erotic novels, 
who are chiefly women. Most of these persons 
have aheady undergone their punishment, in the 
neglect whicl* is bestowed on their works. Such 
wiilers as Mrs. Atherton have learned that impro¬ 
priety will not redeem dullness; they are not likely 
to sin any more, simply because they will find it 
difficult to obtain a publisher. Whether we aie 
destined to follow the French in their extraordi- 
naiy development of macaronic literature is an un¬ 
determined question ; but the chances are against 
it. The question is going to be settled one way or 
the other. Within the past year, translations of 
" Madlle. de Maupin,” “ Madame de Bovary,” 
and similar books, adheting closely to the oiiginal 
text, have been published in this countiy, and aie 
for sale at the book-stoiies. “ La Terre ” was ex¬ 
purgated in the translation ; but Boccaccio is for 
sale everywhere ; every library contains the woiks 
of Defoe, and several spicy tales by Guy de 
Montpassanl have appeared in English. If the 
crusaders against licentious books are in eai nest, 
here is plenty of oppoi trinity for their woi k. There 
is, moreover, every chance that a jury would deal 
severely with writers who tiansgi ess the limits of 
good taste. Whether the Ameiicau people aie 
moral or not, in their heait of lieatts they cer¬ 
tainly object to ostentatious immoiality. There 
never has been an instance of a licentious news¬ 
paper succeeding in this countiy, though a num¬ 
ber have been started. And it is safe to say that 
the last Christmas edition of La vie Parisienne, 
which had such an enormous sale in France, would 
have been seized by the police in this country 
before it had been on sale for an hour. 


THE ALLEGED MISCONDUCT OF A 
FOREIGNER AT YOKOHAMA 
STATION. 

- ♦- 

Joseph Gama was accused on Monday before 
E. J. Pereira, Esq., Poituguese Vice Consul, at the 
instance of Shimidzu Oshu, station master at 
Yokohama Station, with having unlawfully entered 
the ladies’waiting-room at the Yokohama Station 
on the 15th Nov. and indecently addressed a lady 
there waiting, lequesting her to accompany him to 
Hodogaya in a first class railway compaitinent, 
and promising if she would accede to give her a 
ceilain sum of money and cetlain gold ornaments; 
with having, instead of leaving the 100m as 
requested, caught hold of one of the lady's 
hands and endeavoured to foice upon her a 
ceitain number of bank bills, thereby infringing 


the railway regulations and insulting and in¬ 
decently assaulting the lady aforesaid. 

The accused pleaded not guilty. 

Mr. Litchfield and Mr. Ochiyama were for the 
prosecution, and Mr. Lowdei defended the accused. 

Shimizu Oshu deponed that on the 15th of last 
mouth Mr. Yoshiuo called him and told him there 
was a foieigu man in the ladies' waiting-room, who 
refused to leave. He asked witness to go with 
him to the waiting-room. Witness did so, and 
saw the accused standing outside the general 
waiting 100m. Witness asked him (Mr. Yoshiuo 
interpreting) why he did not leave the ladies’ wail¬ 
ing-mom when it quested. The accused answered 
that he had business at the lailway station and that 
he knew all about the regulations, but would do as 
lie liked. Witness did not understand what he 
(the accused) said, as he spoke in English. He 
only understood what Mr. Yosbino interpreted. 
Witness, through Mr. Yoshino, asked the accused 
for his card, but he refused to give it to witness. 
Witness then went away, having other business to 
attend to, and could not say what the accused did 
after that. Witness did not see any indecent act 
on his part. 

Cross-examined—The seventh article only pro¬ 
vides that a person entering the ladies’wail iug-i 00m 
shall be expelled. In the case of foreigners we 
have the power to eject them, but the title is not 
generally eufoiced. We usually ask for their card 
and address. 

Yoshiuo Kiuosuke deponed that shortly after 
noon on-the 15th November he met in the station 
Shiiokura.Cho, who was then coming back fiom 
the platfmm. He had known her for two or thiee 
years. She lived at Negishi. He asked her 
how she had not gone to Hiiatsuka by the last 
train, and she said she had got into the Tokyo 
train by mistake, and asked what she should do. 
Witness said she had better wait in the waiting- 
room, and he would send a telegram to the gentle¬ 
man who was watting for her. He sent the tele¬ 
gram, and then caught the 12.45 train for Tokyo. 
As, however, he had seen the accused following the 
giil before he left, he thought the matter over, got 
out at Kanagawa, and returned to Yokohama. 
The giil seemed excited when he left. On relum¬ 
ing he went upstairs to ask the servant what had 
transpired during his absence, and just then the 
giil sent for him. He went to the waiting-room, 
where he saw the accused sitting on the same 
bench with the giil, his left arm towards the gill’s 
leg, and the girl looking down. He did not notice 
whether accused had anything in his hand or 
not. As soon as witness enteied, the accused sat 
up ptopeily, but did not leave his seat. The 
gii I was not speaking to him. The girl at once rose 
and went with witness to the file-place. She told 
witness she was in trouble, and had asked the 
servant to call him some time ago. The foreigner 
had bothered her by offering her money to go 
with him to Hiiatsuka. Witness turned to the 
accused and told him to leave as this was the ladies’ 
wailing 100m. The accused left the room. Wit¬ 
ness went to report the matter to the station- 
master, but could not find him, and on returning 
to the waiting-room found the accused again there, 
but this lime silling apait fiom the girl. He 
again reminded accused that the room was only 
for ladies, but accused said he was wailing for ladies 
and would not go. On witness asking why h’e 
did not leave, accused said it was no business of 
witness, and he would do as he liked. Witness 
slated that he was a lailway official, and required 
him to leave under the railway regulations, but he 
still refused. Witness then called the station- 
master, who went with him. They found the ac¬ 
cused standing outside the general waiting-room. 
The station master, through witness, asked him why 
he went into the ladies’ waiting-i00m : accused an- 
sweied that he was- waiting for ladies; that he 
knew all about the railway 1 egulatiom-, and that 
he should do as he pleased. He refused to give 
his caid or name. Witness aftei wards went with 
the lady to Hiiatsuka to protect her. 

Cross-examined—I know that the girl is the 
kept mistiess of Mi. Aldrich. She has been so 
duiing the tluee yenis that I have known her. I 
am a railway official attached to Mr. Aldrich’s 
office, but I am not employed in any way at his 
house. I did not at first know that the giil was 
employed by Mr. Aldrich. I know that she was 
going to Hiiatsuka. Mr. Aldiich himself went by 
the train that she missed. I telegraphed, not to 
Mr. Aldrich, but to the Hiiatsuka station master. 
Up to the time I got into the Tokyo train the girl 
had not made any complaint to me. When I 
entered the waiting-room the accused’s elbow was 
on the gill’s knee; she did not answer the accused 
when he spoke. I repoited the matter to Mr. 
Aldiich, but did not at first tell him who the 
molested lady was; afterwards I did. He knew 
the lady was his own mistiess. I took the giil to 
Hiratsuka out of private friendship, not in an 
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official capacity. The regulation preventing men 
from entering the ladies' wailing room is the 7th. 
Men have entered the room with their wives or 
sisters, hut on being ashed have always left. 

Here the following letter was read by Mr. 
Lowder:— 

Imperial Government Railways, 
Secretary’s Department, 

No. 228. November 17th, 1890. 

The Directors, Grand Hotel, Limited, 
Yokohama. 

Gbntlbmbn, — I regret extremely to have to 
prefer a serious complaint against a person'in (he 
employment of your Company, who is in the habit 
of coming to the Yokohama terminus to meet the 
up mail train from Kobe. It appears that being 
known as the representative of your establishment, 
he has been permitted to go upon the platform, 
without being provided with a ticket, and on 
Saturday the 15th instant, he attended and went 
upon the platform as usual. Just prior to the de- 
paiture of the 12.45 P- m - up train for Tokyo, he 
took his seat in a second class carriage, and placed 
himself beside a Japanese lady who had appa¬ 
rently attracted his attention ; and proceeded to 
annoy her with his undesired conversation, to 
which she paid no heed. Just as the liaiu (12.40 
p.m.) depaited for the Tokaido line, an official 
asked your man for his ticket, upon which he said 
he was going to Shimbashi, and would pay upon 
arrival there, which was acquiesced in ; but this 
attracted the notice of the lady, who then dis¬ 
covered she was in the wrong Pain, aiuj at once 
alighted ; after conferring with an official, she 
decided to wait and go by the next train to 
Hiiatsuka, for which place she held a ticket, and 
proceeded to the ladies wailing room, whence 
she was followed by the man in question; who 
had also alighted, and abandoned his projected 
journey to Tokyo. The man also entered the 
Ladies’ Waiting Room, and proceeded to inflict 
upon the lady the most offensive attentions and 
solicitations, offering her money, and asking per¬ 
mission to travel with her as far as Totsuka in a 
first class carnage, for which he desired to ex¬ 
change her ticket. To what length he would have 
proceeded it is impossible to say, but fortunately 
a gentleman employed in my office happened to 
pass, and observed the man in the Ladies’ Waiting 
Room. Suspecting something, and observing the 
obvious distress of the lady, he interposed and 
ordered the Juan out, which lequesl the person 
slowly obeyed. Shortly afterwards passing again 
he observed the same mat* resuming his former 
importunities, and again requested him to leave, 
but he then declined to do so, and an appeal was 
made to the Station-Master, who came and found 
your porter just outside the room door. The 
Station-Master requested the man to leave, which, 
however, he refused to do, and my Japanese clerk 
had to remain for the lady’s protection until the 
3.25 p.m. train left for Hiiatsuka. 

Such scandalous and outrageous conduct as this 
cannot of course be tolerated, and I fear there is 
no alternative but to prosecute this man for his 
brutal misconduct, but I am unwilling to drag the 
name of your Hotel into a police court in connec¬ 
tion with such disgraceful behaviour if it can be 
avoided, and I therefore offer you the alternative 
of summary dismissal with the understanding that 
he is not to be re-employed by you. 

I will thank you for an early reply, and the full 
name and nationality of your man, if 1 am to pro¬ 
secute him. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) A. S. Aldrich, Secretary. 
Ogura Michimasa, an office boy in Mr. Ald¬ 
rich’s office, deponed that he was working upstairs 
on the 15th November, when the porter told him 
that a lady wished to see him. Witness went 
downstairs and met the giil outside the wait¬ 
ing-room. She asked witness to call Mr. Yoshiuo. 
Upon asking for Mr. Yoshiuo at the station mas¬ 
ter's room he was told that he had gone to Tokyo. 
Witness told the lady where he had gone and 
went away. He was, however, again called by a 
porter and this time he met Mr. Yoshino at the 
top of the stairs, and told him about the lady. Mr. 
Yoshino went down to the waiting-room, and wit¬ 
ness followed him to the door of the waiting-room. 
He did not hear what was passing between Mr. 
Yoshino and the lady, and left shortly after. He 
did not at a previous examination state that he 
had gone before Mr. Yoshino to the waiting-room. 
There were two sofas, continuous in one, in the 
waiting-room. 

Shirokura Cho deponed that none of the previous 
witnesses were related to her. She was employed 
as a maid servant. On the 15th November she 
was going to Oyama by way of Hiiatsuka, and 
left No. 70 to go to the station. Site made a 
mistake as to the (rains; this was the first time 
that she had gone to Hiratsuka, and she knew 
nothing of the Tokaido trains. At the station she 


saw the accused, who, while on the platform, asked 
her where she was going. Site did not answer but 
enteied the train. The accused followed her, 
looked in her face and smiled. She found she 
had mistaken the train and went out again, 
going to the station-master’s office to send out a 
telegram. She had said nothing to accused, but 
sent for Mr. Yoshiuo. She had known Mr. Yo¬ 
shino for three years; made his acquaintance at 
Negishi. She did not know him previous to 
entering her present employment. She first knew 
Yoshiuo four years after she entered her present 
employment. She was 20 years of age. She had 
been over seven years in her present employ¬ 
ment. Two telegrams were sent; the first being 
to the effect that she had missed the train. 
She did not know whether accused followed 
her, but he left the train soon after she did. Yo¬ 
shino told her to go to the ladies’ waiting room. 
When she went there the accused was in the gene¬ 
ral waiting-room, but he followed her into the oilier 
room. He asked her where she was going and 
she answered Hiratsuka, and said she had missed 
her train. He said he would go as far as Totsuka 
with her. She told him she had a second-class 
ticket, but he said he could get it changed for a 
fust-class ticket. She then left to send off 
another message and accused followed her. She 
sent for Yoshino, but, learning that he had gone to 
Tokyo, went back to the waiting-room, the accused 
following her and asking her to go to Totsuka. 
She asked him who he was, and he said he belong¬ 
ed to the Grand Hotel. She then asked if he had 
not a mistress named O Waka San. He said no. 
She then said he belonged to No. 20, but he said 
he belonged to No. 5. As he would not go she told 
him her master was Mr. Aldrich, and he might not 
like to see him there, but accused said he did not 
known him and it did not matter. She told him 
she did not desiie his company, on which Jie 
pulled out his pocket-book and took out four 
dollars, which he offered to her. She told him 
she was not a prostitute ora tea-house giil, and 
could not take his money. He said he under¬ 
stood that, but still piessed the money on her. 
He also offered her some rings which were on 
his watch chain, and while she was refusing 
these Yoshino came in. She informed Yoshino 
what had taken place, and accused in the mean¬ 
time left the room. Yoshino left her for a few 
minutes, on which accused came up smilingly and 
asked her where she lived. She said Kiiagata, 
near the butcher’s. He asked her to write out her 
address, but she lefused, alleging that she could 
not wiile. She asked him for his addiess, but he 
would not give it to her, and she snatched the 
Giand Hotel card from his hand, with the inten¬ 
tion to give it to Mr. Aldrich. Yoshino came in 
while he had the pencil and paper in his hand 
and said something to him. In the waiting-room 
accused caught hold of her hand and stroked 
her face. Her reason for not making a complaint 
at once was because she wanted to do so to 
Yoshiuo. 

Cross examined by Mr. Lowder—Yoshino does 
not dress in uniform. When he came into the 
room Yoshino did not say anything to him (accused) 
as he was speaking to me at the time. I am 
employed by Mr. Aldrich. By saying that I am 
employed as his servant, I do not mean that I am 
his mistress. 

Mr. Lowder here asked a question as to whether 
witness was the mistress of Mr. Aldrich. 

To this Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu objected. 

Mr. Lowder contended that it was extremely 
relevant to the defence to show whether this was 
an honest virtuous giil in the position of a maid 
servant, or was a kept mistress. It made all the 
difference in the world as to the amount of credi¬ 
bility to be attached to her evidence and to the 
evidence of the accused. 

Witness (to the Court)—I declared at a previous 
examination that I was the mistress of Mr. Aldrich. 

I now say that I am not. 

Question by the Court repeated—I have told 
the truth now. I am not called Mr. Aldrich's mis¬ 
tress, but I sleep there. 

To Mr. Lowder—I sleep with Mr. Aldrich. 

Have you not been in the habit of sleeping with 
Mr. Aldrich since you were 13 years old?—I 
went there in December, when I was 14 years old. 

If you were 14 years old in December, how 
can you be 20 next February?—I was born in the 
3rd year of Meiji, in the month of February. I 
am therefore twenty years and a little over. I was 
twenty in February last year. 

What age were you when you first went to live 
with Mr. Aldrich?—I went in December in my 
14th year. 

You have been living with him in adultery as 
his mistress all that time?—For one year, while 
Mr. Aldrich went home, I went to a school. 

Had you ever seen the defendant before the 15th 


of November?—That was the first time I had met 
him. As soon as he told me he belonged to No. 
20 I knew that he was the master of O Waka San. 
I knew from a seivant who had gone from me to 
O Waka San that her master was a runner of the 
Grand Hmel and I guessed the accused to be her 
master. When I went into the train the accused 
came and sal close to me and smiled. I did not 
smile in leturn. He followed me and asked me 
what was the mailer, on which I told him I wanted 
to send off a telegram. He did liot offer to send 
it for me. I did not think it was very kind of him. 
I did not understand whether he meant it as a 
kindness or not. I did not think whether it was 
a kindness or not, but I thought it very queer 
(hat a person I had met for the first 
lime should act so. I did not think him unkind, 
but thought him talher fuuiny. I thought he was 
going to insult me. I believed he thought me 
a prostitute ora tea-house woman, and I was there¬ 
fore excited. 

Did you not say to the accused that your only 
objection to entertaining his pioposal was that 
Waka might be jealous?—I told him that 
as he had a mistress called Waka and I 
had a master called Aldiich, .it would not 
be right to go to Totsuka with him. Apart 
fiom Waka’s jealousy, I would not go to Totsuka 
in a first class carriage with a stranger. I did not 
tell the prisoner where he could find me. When 
I am not at Mr. Aldrich’s house I live at Negishi. 
The accused came to my mother’s house at Negi¬ 
shi in my absence and asked for me. I only told 
the accused that I lived at Kiiagata. I did not 
tell him my name. He found out from the jin - 
rikisha men near No. 70wheie I lived. I suppose 
the accused and I would be together in the waiting- 
room for about one hour. 

Did you dining that time cry out to al- 
tiact the attention of people?—I pretended to 
cry, and said, "iya, iya, desu,” and hid my face in 
my sleeves, on which he begged my pardon. I did 
not call out. I was not quite one hour there. I 
told him all the time than he had better get out. I 
went out twice to call Yoshino and on each occa¬ 
sion I went back 10 the waitiug-ioom. The accused 
went nut after me on each occasion. I did not 
tell him I was going out to call Yoshino. I know 
that the pi isoner is accused of having indecently 
assaulted me. I now say that I was pul to shame. 

Will you swear that you were indecently as¬ 
saulted by the defendant?—He annoyed me. My 
feelings were wounded. I am not a prostitute 
or tea house woman, and I was excited. 

Mr. Uchiyama asked that the word hadzuka- 
shi merareta should be put down. 

Mr. Lowder had no objection to that, but pointed 
to the diffei euce between an indecent assault and 
the witness’s feelings being simply wounded. 

Cross-examined — I was not indecently assaulted 
(gokan ga nai keredomo) but as he offered me 4 
yen I was annoyed and wounded in my feelings. 

To the Couit the Interpreter staled that hadzu- 
kashtmerareru meant indecent assault. 

Mr. Lowder—Oh, no. It is to cause to be 
annoyed. 

Mr. Uchiyama concurred in this, and pointed 
out lirat the witness did not know what was the 
Japanese equivalent fyr an indecent assault. 

Consideiable discussion followed, in the course 
of which Mr. Litchfield and Mr. Uchiyama both 
slated that they appeared for the Railway Depait- 
ment, the Court slating that the complaint by the 
Public Prosecutor was signed by him while the com¬ 
plaint of the station-master was simply a transla¬ 
tion forwarded by the Public Prosecutor. The Court 
could not make two distinct cases of the charges. 
The accused was charged with infringing regula¬ 
tions No. 7 and No. 8. 

The case was adjourned till on Tuesday at 1.30 
p.m. 

The hearing of the charge against Joseph Gama, 
before E. J. Pereita, Esq., Poituguese Vice-Consul, 
continued. 

The cross-examination of Shirokura Cho was 
resumed. I11 answer to Mr. Lowder witness 
stated :— 

I have a license to live with a foreigner. I do not 
know whether I had a license when I went to live 
with Mr. Aldrich. I was told by the registration 
authorities that I must have a license to live with 
a foreigner. I don’t remember the dale, but it was 
after I went to live at No. 70. My license to live 
with a foreigner was taken out when I went to live 
with Mr. Aldrich. I took out the license myself. 

Re-examined—I was born in the 3rd year 
Meiji, in the month of February. I was not ac* 
quainted with the accused’s mistress. 

Some discussion arose as to the question of 
whether the counsel for the prosecutor could ex¬ 
amine the witness as to the jin rikisha man who 
was stated to have informed the accused as to her 
molhet’s residence, 
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Re-examination continued — When accused 
spoke to me I thought him troublesome. I was 
not pleased by his conversation. This closed the 
case for the prosecution. 

The defendant then slated—I saw the giil at 
the Railway Station on the 15th November. I did 
not speak to the girl at fiist. At length I said 
Konnichi wa, and site replied Konnichi via. 1 
asked where she was going and she said Shitokura 
or Hiralsuka, .1 donl know which. I asked if 
I should go with her, and site gave an evasive 
answer. Tlte Kobe train came in and theie being 
no passengers I prepared to return home, when, 
assing her carriage, she looked out and laughed. 

went in and spoke to her about various 
things, about the Tokyo Races, when the Tokaido 
train went, and she then said that she was a baka 
for having allowed the train to go. We went 
together to the ladies’ waiting room. I asked if I 
could go to Totsuka with her, and offered her 
money. She said she did not require money for 
sending a telegram. I offered to change hei 
ticket, but she said she was afraid to go as 1 would 
not keep her. I said we would see about that 
afterwards. She said I could not keep her because 
I had a girl; and I said 1 had done. She spoke of 
O Wakasan, and I then lost all interest in her. 
Yosliino coming in and going out again I asked her 
what was the trouble. She said nothing. Yosliino 
came back and asked me what 1 wanted. I 
said nothing paiticular. He told me to get 
out, and l said I had done nothing wrong. He 
then threatened to call tire police and went out. 1 
went out after him. He In ought the station master, 
who said lie did not want to talk to me at all, 
but I followed him to his office and begged his 
pardon. I told him Yosliino seemed to he jealous. 
He laughed, and said “ Thai’s all right; don’t fool 
with the girl and go home.” 

To the Court —1 did not assault the gii I at all. 
When I asked for her addess she said if I wanted 
her I could go to her mother’s house opposite the 
Rifle Range. Afteiwards, having 1 eceived instruc¬ 
tions from the directors of the Grand Hotel, I went 
to her mother’s house, and, describing her, asked 
where she was in order that 1 might apologise to 
her. A jin rikisha-maw told me she was living at 
No. 70, with Mr. Aldrich, and that gentleman 
being pointed out to me one day, I went up to him 
to apologise to him, but he ordered me away. 

Cross-examined—I was in conversation with 
the girl for about air hour. I had not met her be¬ 
fore to my knowledge. She looked at me and 
laughed and I therefore spoke to her. 1 have been 
more than 16 years in Yokohama l have never 
been in this Court before. Aldr ich’s name was not 
mentioned at the Station. I had no idea when I 
spoke to her that she was Mr. Aldrich's mistress. 
She did not seem annoyed with me ai all, but on the 
contrary left her bag with me. The door was open 
all the time, no one came in while we were there. 
She was quite pleased with the conversation, but 
said if any one saw us going out in the train I would 
have to keep her. She never spoke to me about 
Waka being jealous; but she spoke of Waka- 
matsu, my girl. She herself said I could not 
keep her. She proposed that I should keep her, 
hut I said I should see about that by and bye. 
Yosliino was not in uniform when he came in. He 
gave one the impression of being a friend of the girl. 

To the Court—The Station Master told me that 
the witness Yosliino was an interpreter. The 
witness Yosliino seemed to be a friend of the girl, 
and I asked the Station Master who he was. I 
do not know about the Railway Regulations. I 
have seen gentlemen often going into the Ladies’ 
Wailing Room. I have never seen gentlemen 
prohibited from going in by railway officials. 

To the Corn l—When Yosliino came the second 
time lie did not tell uie that he was a railway 
official. He told me to get out ; and said 
if I would not go out Ire would call a policeman. 
I had never seem him before. I have been going 
to the railway station for six months more or less 
punctually. 

To Mr. Lowder—I have never read the railway 
regulations at all. I don’t know about Regulation 
No. 7 or No. 8. I have never seen them in Portu¬ 
guese and my notice has never been called to them. 
I have always been allowed to goon the platform. 
I have even gone to Totsuka, paying at the oilier 
end. Up to this time I trad never any trouble with 
lire officials. I am allowed to go on the platform, 
because I am known as belonging to the Grand 
Hotel. I first saw this girl on the platform. I did 
not know her before. I can read a little English 
in print. I did not see any notice in the ladies’ 
waiting-room “ For Ladies only'.” I did not lake 
much trouble logo to Totsuka with her. She told 
me 1 could not keep her, as 1 had a girl. She was 
not the seducing party. I made her offers. When 
I say that I had all my trouble for nothing, I mean 
that I found that she knew me. I had thought she 
did not know me. 


Mr. Lowder then addressed the Court. Quoting 
Article 7 of the Regulations Ire said there were 
three offences specified there ; being in a state of 
intoxication, committing a nuisance, or an act of 
indecency. Neither of those offences had been 
committed by the accused. The fact of the case 
so far as he could gather from the way in which 
the prosecution had been conducted was that lire 
person whose mistr ess the witness Clio was, finding 
that the threatening letter lie addressed to the 
Grand Hotel Directors was not acceded to, cast 
about to find if there was not something in the 
regulations on which he could hang (his case. It 
was a foiced construction of Art. 7 to try to bring 
any act that his client had committed under it. 
'Fire witness Clio said that as for being indecently 
assaulted she was not indecently assaulted, but she 
was annoyed and made to feel ashamed. That could 
not by any construction whatever be brought with¬ 
in the purview of this regulation, and even if it 
could the testimony of Clio was not entitled to any 
credit in view of the defendant’s evidence, which 
was not shaken in cross-examination. Her con¬ 
duct reminded one of the famous riddle in Shake¬ 
speare. There were three daughters of a King, 
and they were neither wife, mistess, nor maid. 
What credence was to be put in a statement 
of that kind, whether it came from the daughter of 
a king or the daughter of a woman who, when her 
child was at the tender age of 13 or 14 years, sold 
her into piostitutiou P How could they credit the 
statement of a giil who had such an education, 
such a bringing up, and such a mother? Counsel 
did not blame her for any of tire evidence that she 
had given, but lie did blame that person who had in¬ 
structed her to give the evidence that she had given. 
If she had been allowed to tell her own story he was 
cer tain it would have been found that the story of the 
defendant would have been found to be correct and 
she would have been found to be one of that class 
of women with whom people in Japan were fami¬ 
liar by reading about them, who were to be seen in 
the streets plying their trade and whom the pro¬ 
secution had the impertinence to describe as a 
“ lady.” Since her fourteenth year she had not 
been a lady ; her mother was not a lady, and 
yet the prosecution came forward and complain- j 
ed that a lady had been insulted. Let the Court ! 
just look to what this might lead in the present 
slate of agitation in the minds of the Japanese 
against foreigners. Just consider the ami-foreign 
feeling existing throughout the country; was it 
not apt to be strengthened by these exaggerated 
char ges. And all this was "done by whom ? By 
an employ^ of an employ^ of the railway station, 
Mr. Aldrich, one in Japanese service, in order to 
-Iif up had blood and strife against foreigners. 
He called it nothing less than disgraceful that 
upon the evidence before the Court such a com¬ 
plaint as this should have been based. Coun¬ 
sel held that it had not been proved that 
Art. 7 of the Regulations was applicable to Por¬ 
tuguese subjects, or that it had been published 
at the Railway Station. He described Yosliino as 
the surreptitious lover of the witness Clio, and 
contended that if Clio had not happened to he the 
mistress of the foreign secretary of the Railways, 
it must he evident to every one now listening to 
him that the case would never have been dug out or 
attempted to be put in force. It seemed very hard 
indeed that this honest man, against whom nothing 
had ever been brought, should be made the victim 
of the spite and jealousy of this foreigner who chose 
at this late hour to try to enforce rules which for 
twenty eight years had not been enforced to 
Counsel’s knowledge. If the directors of the 
Grand Hotel had dismissed the accused every¬ 
body would have been satisfied, but as they would 
not do so Mr. Aldrich lost his temper and found 
himself in the position he now occupied. Having 
pointed out that under the 8lh regulation the rail¬ 
way officials who permitted the offences therein 
described were really the blaniewoithy parlies, 
Counsel went on to contend that Yosliino was not 
in uniform, and there was nothing to show that he 
was in any way connected with the railway, and 
in conclusion asked for the acquittal of the accused. 

Mr. Litchfield said attempts had been made in an 
inflammator y hat angue against the powers that be 
in Japan to bring them into ridicule in the same way 
that the other side had thrown broadcast during 
the case accusations of immorality against persons 
who really were not tire complainants in this case 
and strictly speaking were not the prosecutors. If 
there was one admitted tiling that redounded to 
Japans’ credit it was that natives as well as fo¬ 
reigners could travel safely through its length and 
breadth without danger of insult or of improper 
importunity. His learned friend had tried to 
throw it in tire teeth of the Railway Depart¬ 
ment that this regulation No. 7 had not been 
enforced. h had not been enforced, because 
no person had up to the present time at¬ 
tempted to use the waiting-rooms for improper 


purposes. Once let it be known that the Rail¬ 
way Department assented to the use of its 
rooms or its carriages as places of assignation, 
where women might ply their trade, and men meet 
or insult women with impunity, and there would be 
gone for ever all hope of ladies, or women, or 
young girls travelling fiee from insult or unseemly 
importunity. He submitted that every woman was 
entitled to protection from importunity unless she 
was actually plying her trade as a common wo¬ 
man. Much had been said as to the witness 
Clio’s relations with Mr. Aldrich, but it had not 
been suggested that she was on the station pre¬ 
mises for improper hire. As to the insinuation 
that if the witness Clio' had been other than she 
was this would not have been brought, on that 
point he asset led positively that if any such com¬ 
plaint had been made, no matter by whom, the 
same course would have been taken by the Rail¬ 
way Department, and so far as he was concerned 
the same course would have been taken by him in 
bringing this complaint. Mr. Litchfield therefore 
asked for a conviction under Arts. 7 and 8 of the 
Railway Regulations. 

Mr. Uclriyama Roselsu was about to address the 
Court, but Lowder objected. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, 
the Vice-Consul remarked that the man Yosliino 
was, in the petition sent to the Court, described as 
a railway employ^. 

Judgment was reserved. 


THE BURNING OF THE STEAMER 
“ SHANGHAI, n 

■ -♦- 

The news, says the Celestial Empire, of 
the total destruction by fire of the well known 
river steamer Shanghai, belonging to the China 
Navigation Co., has been confirmed and sup¬ 
plemented in an appalling manner by the 
steamers that have since arrived in port 
from the scene of the occurrence. The ill-fated 
vessel left Shanghai on the 241I1 inst. for Han- 
kow and the River Ports, reached Chinkiang 
late on the same night, and proceeded again 
at 4 a.in. on Christinas morning. According 
to the account of Mr. Kniffler, who was the 
only European passenger on board, all went 
tight till about 7 o’clock on the morning of 
the 25th. At that lime Mr. Kiri filer went out 
011 deck, clad in a loose dressing gown, to call 
his hoy, a Japanese, and look after a couple 
of spoiling dogs he had on board with him. 
He had scarcely roused the boy, and liberated 
the dogs, when he saw a great crowd of Chinese 
passengers, of whom over 400 were on the vessel, 
and some sailors, rushing along tire deck in an 
apparently fr antic state. Two of tire sailors jump¬ 
ed down one of the hatches, from which one of them 
immediately reappeared, dragging the firehose 
after him. Mr. Kuiffler’s fiist impression was that 
lire Captain was exercising the men with the fire 
apparatus, and it did not strike him that anything 
was really wrong for some moments, until Ire saw 
the Captain rush out of the saloon in his pyjamas, 
and call something excitedly into the engine-room. 
The hose was by this time stretched along the 
deck, but there was no water in it. Turning 
quickly to speak to the Captain, Mr. Kniffler next 
saw dense smoke issuing from the after-hold, and 
then realised that the ship was on fire. He called 
out to the pilot, who was on the bridge, to beach 
the ship, but the pilot replied “ It’s all right, sir,” 
and before Mr. Kniffler could say anything else, 
lire Captain rushed up to him again, and shouted 
“Save your life! save your life!”- Mr. Kniffler 
ran to louse another Japanese attendant he had 
witlr him, and to secure some valuable papers 
relating to the estate of ihe bankrupt Krips, of 
which Mr. Kniffler is the liquidator, but he could 
not succeed in the latter, for although it was only 
a few minutes after Ire saw the first signs of alarm, 
the hatches had fallen in, giving air to tlte smoul¬ 
dering mass of cargo in the hold, and the ship was 
fairly ablaze. Mr. Kniffler says the two Japattese 
were panic stricken ; Ire had to carry one of them 
out of his hunk in Iris arms, and drop down a line 
which was hanging overboard into the water, 
calling oit the other Japanese to follow. By 
this time the vessel had been beached near a 
place called E Chiitg (not Ichang as was first 
stated here), about 30 miles above Chinkiang, and 
the water where Mr. Kniffler got iirto it was three 
or four feet feet deep. He half swam, half 
waded ashore, carrying the inanimate Japanese, 
and on landing was surrounded by a crowd of 
Chinese who were lining the beach, evidently intent 
oit plunder. Fire steamer was now otte mass of 
flames from stem to stern, attd all who could 
manage to do so had quitted Iter; but tlte Chinese 
passengers appeared to be paralyzed by terror, 
and could not do the slightest thing to save them* 
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selves. A gieat number of lliein bad gathered on 
the paddle-box, where they could he seen fiom the 
shore, standing motionless, and dropping one by 
one into the seething flames. The conduct of the 
Chinese spectators was dreadful. While these on 
the liver in boats, of which these were a great 
number, including a mandarin gunboat, a steam- 
launch, flying the Imperial Dragon flag, and a 
couple of dozen Ashing boats passing the burn¬ 
ing steamer, made not the slightest effoit to 
help the poor wretches on board, or save those 
who had been happy enough to be able to choose 
death by drowning to death by the flames, and 
had gotten into the water, where they were help¬ 
lessly drifting; the villains on shore, who ap¬ 
peared to be instigated in tluyr behaviour by the 
district soldiery, plundered those who reached 
the land, snipping them of their very clothing, 
and in some instances, it is alleged throwing them 
back naked into the water while alive. Mr. 
Kniffler was surrounded by a swarm of those 
heartless villains, one of whom caught hold of his 
dressing-gown and endeavomed to tear it from 
him, while another tried to serve the Japanese in 
the same way; but Mr. Kniffler struck outright 
and left, and upset two of the ringleaders. The 
others then were closing in, and there would 
probably have been bloodshed, had not Mr. 
Kniffler and those with him been drawn away by 
some of the Shanghai's firemen, who had swam 
ashore. Some time after Mr. Kniffler and his 
two attendants, in company with the Second 
Officer and Thud Engineer of the Shanghai, 
got a boat and set out for Chiukiaug, but the 
boatmen put them ashore at a small village 
a couple of miles from where the Shanghai 
was beached, and left them. Here also there was 
some disposition to plunder shown on the part of 
the villagers, but the castaways got into a house, 
the door of which they secured, and after a little 
the inhabitants of the place quieted down, and 
even supplied their unexpected visitois with a 
little food, of which they were greatly in need, it 
being now well into the aftei noon of Christmas Day, 
and they had having nothing to eat or drink since 
dinner the previous evening. In a couple of hours 
the Taiwo was seen passing up, and they got into 
a boat, followed her, and were taken on board, where 
they were treated with every possible kindness. 

The Taiwo then steamed up to the Shanghai 
and dropped, her anchor close to the burning 
steamer about 2.30 p.m. Captain Friend ren¬ 
dered all the assistance in his power, and got 
about 30 of the native passengers on board. 
When she left in about an hour the hapless 
ship was completely gutted, and burned down 
to the water’s edge, presenting a far more 
terrible spectacle, it is said, than even did the 
Paoching, at the burning of which it will he 
remembeied the Taiwo was also present, and 
rendered invaluable aid in the work of rescue. 

The fire first appeared when the Shanghai was 
about six miles below Mud Fort, and is supposed 
to have originated among the cotton, which formed 
a considerable part of the cargo. It was by the 
directions of the second mate, Mr. Nicholson,-that 
the hose was got out, and the fire pumps set 
working. Captain Martin appears to have done 
everything possible, when he was informed of what 
had happened. The water was kept playing on 
the hold, through the main hatch, until the hatches 
gave way, and the people were driven back by 
the dense smoke that issued from the hold. The 
Second Officer then attempted to go forward, hut 
could not get through the dense mass of the 
panic-stricken Chinese. Captain Marlin beach¬ 
ed the ship as soon as he saw there was no 
chance of getting the fire under, and was the 
last European to leave the ship. The Chi¬ 
nese on board appeared to have first endea¬ 
voured to save some of their effects, and then, seeing 
how tire flames had gained on the ship, behaved 
like panic stricken sheep, huddling together in the 
alley-ways, trampling each other under foot, and 
preventing all chance of escape for any of them. It 
is difficult to arrive at an estimate of the loss of life, 
but it is even greater than was at first supposed, 
for not more than seventy at the outside have been 
acounted for. 

The Taiwo took off about 30, and the Kiangyu, 
which passed the Shanghai on the 26th ult., brought 
down about as many more, in addition to the com- 
pradore, who is suffering from a hurt to the ankle, 
and some of his staff. At that time the Shanghai 
was still smouldering. 

During the next couple of days the Chinese 
Telegraph Office was besieged by anxious friends 
of the passengers in the unfortunate steamer, and 
the operatives have had a lively time transmitting 
messages. 

The wreck was towed into port yesterday morning 
by the Tungchow, and is now lying alongside 
Boyd’s New Dock. 


COURT OF ENauiRY. 

On January 5th a Court of Enquiry, consisting 
of Lieutenant J. Stuart, H.M.S Severn, Piesident ; 
Captain P. Harris, of the Pekin ; and Mr. G. M. 
H. Playfair, H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul, was opened 
at H.B.M.’s Consulate-General, to investigate the 
circumstances of the destruction of the Shanghai 
by fire on 251I1 Dec. last. Mr. Tsai, the Mixed 
Court Magistrate, occupied a seat in Court. 

The first witness examined was David Mai tin, 
captain of the ill-fated steamer, who in reply to 
the President stated—I wascaplain of the Shanghai 
on Dec. 251I1. We had ohe steam and two hand- 
pumps on board for extinguishing fire. Tile 
steam-pump was connected with the engine-room. 
One of the hand-pumps was on the forecastle and 
the other was aft. The connections of the steam- 
pump opened on the saloon and cargo decks. The 
crew were exercised at fire stations once a month. 
They were last exercised on Dec., 1890, while at 
Hankow, l'he pumps gave a good flow of water 
on that occasion. We had four boats. They 
were ordiuaiy ship’s life boats and quai ter-boats. 
The life boats would hold 80 people each, and 
one of the others would hold 30 and other 26, 
They were all stowed in crutches, except the star¬ 
board quarter-boat which always swung out on 
davits. The tackles were always kept rove. It 
would, under favourable circumstances, take about 
five minutes to get them out. We were not in the 
habit of woiking our boats at regular intervals. 
They were last tiied about a month before the 
fire. They were only lifted out of the chocks and 
pul back. We have special regulations regarding 
inflammable cargo ; we don’t carry it at all. When 
the fire bell is rung the 0 ew go to the boat stations ; 
some of the officers and spare men are then stationed 
at the pumps. If the pump is a steam-pump, 
four men and an officer are stationed at it. One 
engineer and firemen are stationed at the star¬ 
board fire main. One or two sailors and the com- 
pradore’s people are stationed to run the hose 
along. None of the Europeans ate stationed 
at the hand pumps. With the exception of the 
men who are stationed at the pumps, all the 
■ emainder should goto the boats when the fire bell 
is rung. No European officer is responsible for 
stowage of cargo. The chief officer was present 
when the cargo was taken in. Coolies who ate 
working cargo on board are not allowed to smoke. 
There wete notices posted to this effect, both in 
Chinese and English. This order was enforced 
by the chief officer. The cargo was put on board 
by coolies and stevedores, who live on shore. At 
the time of the fire, cargo was in the lower hold 
and between decks (cargo-room). The cat go con¬ 
sisted chiefly of cotton, piece-goods, sugar, oil, 
opium, etc.—ordinary river cargo. On the last 
occasion of stowing cargo before the fire, at Shang¬ 
hai, the chief officer was present. At Chinkiang 
cargo was put out, but none was taken on board. 
The hatches were not seemed. The cargo room 
had doors which were shut and locked. There 
was no cargo which was not locked up. The ship 
was drawing 10ft. forward and lift, aft when she 
left Chinkiang. The deck crew were two officers, 
fourteen sailors, a carpenter, and four quarter¬ 
masters. There were three engineers, and fourteen 
engine-room hands. At the time of the fire there 
were on board 450 Chinese, one European, and two 
Japanese passengers. There is no restriction of the 
number to be can ied. The Chinese passengers were 
in the Chinese saloon on the upper deck, from the 
after part of the engine-room bulk-head to the 
taffrail. There were some inside the cargo room, 
but none below hatches. It is usual to carry them 
in the cargo room when the Chinese saloon is full 
and when there is space in the cargo room. Man¬ 
chester bale goods were in the cargo room. There 
was no cotton in the cargo room aft, in which the 
Chinese passengers were. No passengers were 
ever carried in the forward cargo room. The 
passengers in the cargo room were not allowed to 
smoke. Two of the compradore’s staff were set to 
watch the passengers and prevent them from 
smoking. We left Chinkiang on Dec. 25th at 
4.15 a.in. The alarm of fire was first given at 
7 a.m., when we were 25 miles above Chinkiang. 
The second pilot and an appientice pilot were then 
on watch on the bridge. The chief pilot was a 
Chinese, but the second was a European. I first 
became aware of the fact that there was a 
fire through one of the sailors coming for¬ 
ward to (lie hose. I told the pilot to signal 
to the engine-room to stand by. Then I went 
aft to the fire. The bell had previously been 
rung, and as I went aft the hose was being taken 
along. No water was procured through the fire- 
main, because the Chinese passengers was stand¬ 
ing on the hose, and the water could not gel 
through the hose without going through the Chinese 
saloon. There is one steam connection on the 
cargo-deck, one on the alley-way of the Chinese 
saloon, and one on the upper deck. The hoses 


were kept on reels close to the connections. 
The hoses were attached and led along the alley- 
ways evei y morning. They were of sufficient 
length to reach to the ends of the ship. We 
could not get at the connection in the cargo-room, 
on account of the fire. The Chinese passengeis 
wete not in this pait of the cargo room. There 
was no lime to piocure water from the upper deck 
connection. It lakes two minutes to get water 
from that connection, if there was no obstruc¬ 
tion. The hose from this connection could 
only come through the Chinese saloon. We 
did not use the hand-pumps, because as we could 
get no water through the steam fire hose, which 
was much more powerful, we could not hope to get 
any from I lie hand-pump. We could have un¬ 
set ewed the hose of the upper deck connection, and 
screwed on another, but we should still have had to 
take it through the Chinese saloon, and we should 
not have been able to get water through it. There 
was not time to take it over all, or outside the ship. 
The hand pumps were not manned. There wete 
two dozen firebuckels.' They were uot'used, because 
there was such a crowd of passengers that the 
buckets could not be got at. The stern of the 
ship was about 20 feet from dry land when beached. 
At the time of the fite the ship was heading W.- 
S.W. The wind was strong from E. People could 
wade ashoi e from the weather side of the ship when 
she was beached. The crew remained obedient to 
orders. When the ship was beached, the order 
was given to lower boats. The order was not 
car 1 ied out, because the two aftei-boats were in 
flames and the life-boats could not be approached 
owing to smoke. The passengers were very much 
excited after the alarm was given. The fire first 
broke out in the after cargo-room, where Chin¬ 
ese passengers were. When I first saw the fire, a 
single steam hose would have been sufficient to 
extinguish it. The officers had orders to visit the 
Chinese passengers every two hours during the 
night. The compradore did this at half-past five 
and the second officer at six. In about fifteen 
minutes from the lime of the outbreak the 
ship was in flames fore and aft. Ropes wete 
put over the bow, on both sides, and some of 
the crew were sent on shore to receive the 
passengers as they came down the ropes. All 
the people forwaid and on the upper deck 
got over the bow. The people aft could have 
come forward and been saved, if they had not 
stayed aft to save their luggage. Many of them 
threw themselves into the water aft, hoping to be 
saved by several junks which were coming up, 
but they weie not saved and their luggage was 
looted. There were about twenty big salt-junks 
and about thirty smaller craft in sight. Notre 
of them tendered any assistance. Every one could 
have been saved if they had helped. The men iu 
the small craft lowered their sails, looted the 
a,, d left the people to drown. I got on 
shore about ten minutes after the ship had 
been beached. At that time I could see no one 
on board. About fifty people were drowned to 
my knowledge in trying to get ashore. There 
was about 15 feel of water under the wheels, and 
six fathoms under the stern. The dead bodies 
which cameashoie were shipped and the living 
beaten, by the inhabitants. I think the fire was 
caused by passengers smoking. I do not think 
the ship could have been set on fire intentionally. 
The fire might have been burning for about five 
minutes before it was discovered, I should think 
about six lives were lost by fire, and about 220 by 
drowning. I can suggest no means by which such 
a great loss of life could have been prevented in 
the case of a similar accident occurring on board 
a similar ship under similar circumstances. 

At the conclusion of the witness’s evidence, the 
enquiry was adjourned till to-morrow at two o’clock. 

The Shen Pao of Tuesday has a long leader 
commenting on Mr. Kniffler’s narrative of the 
Shanghai disaster, published in these colums, in 
which our contemporary expresses the greatest 
horror at the barbarous conduct of the inhabitants 
of the villages in the vicinity of which the steamer 
was burned. It says It was bad enough for the 
ruffianly boatmen and dwelleis on the river banks 
to strip and rob the poor people who escaped from 
the burning ship, and then cast them back, naked 
and helpless, into the water, but worse is still to be 
told of those inhuman wretches. We are advised 
that when the local benevolent societies re¬ 
covered the bodies from the water, and laid 
them out in rows to await possible identifica¬ 
tion, a number of soldiers who were either 
on the active list, or but recently discharged 
from the army, came in the night and stripped the 
bodies of their clothing and valuables, an act in every 
way as bad as the rifling of graves by professional 
body-snatchers. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the atrocity and fiendishness of such conduct, 
and no punishment could be too severe for it. For 
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the fiisl offence, robbing the unfortunate pas- 
sengeis ol the steamer, and then throwing litem 
into tlie water, from which they had just cuteiged, 
tlie baibaiians are undoubtedly nmrdeteis, and 
should be punished as such, by decapitation. As 
to the second offence, coming in the night and 
plundei ing tlie bodies 1 ecovered fiotn the 1 iver, none 
but the basest scum of the eatih could desecrate 
the sanctity of death in this manner, and no pen 
could adequately expiess out abhorrence of the 
monsters, especiajly when we remember that they 
wete soldiers, supposed to be guardians of the law 
and upholders of the honour of the Eupite. They 
are not men, they ate inhuman ghouls, and no 
punishment could be devised too sevete for them. 
If they are caught they can only be disposed of by 
summary decapitation, and we urge that no steps 
be overlooked that may lead to their apprehension 
and consignment to this fate. Of com se, thei e are 
good people and bad people in every country as well 
as in China, and in contrast to the atrocities we 
have just referred to, we are glad to be able to 
point out the noble action of the vat ions benevo¬ 
lent societies of the district, who ate employ* 
ing great numbers of people to drag the river, 
and have provided grave-clothes and some 60 
coffins for the interment of those that may be te- 
covered. We venture, however, to suggest that 
the societies, in addition to these commendable 
acts of charity, cause photographs of the deceased 
to be taken, and nailed to the coffins, as a means 
of identification. It would be, we think, a good 
plan, and would give the relatives of those who 
lost their lives in the calamity a chance to carry 
out the proper funeral riles at the graves of their 
ill-fated friends. 


The Court of Inquiry into the burning of the 
Shanghai, says the N. C. Daily News, resumed its 
sitting yesterday (8lh instant). 

John Sharpies deposed—It was chief engineer 
of the Shanghai on December 25th, 1890. For 
extinguishing fite by steam we had a donkey 
engine. It was used every day for washing the 
decks, etc. In case of fire tlie hoses were not 
worked by men of piy department. In the event 
of file the regulations of tlie engine-room were to 
get the douey ready as soon a posible. This 
would not lake more than two minutes. I was in 
bed at the time of the fire. The second engineer 
was on watch in the engine-100111. I became aware 
of tlie fiie by the ringing of the fire-bell, and tlie 
rushing of the passengeis past my room. I got 
out of bed and ran to the engine-room to see if the 
donkey was working*- On my way to the enigne- 
100m I saw signs of fire. I saws smoke in tlie 
alley-ways, the engine room, and Chinese saloon. 
The donkey was at woik on the fire main when I 
arrived in the engine-ioom. I cannot say how 
long it was possible to temain in the engine-room 
after the commencement of the fire. The donkey 
was left working on the fine main. I left the 
engine-ioom in two or tluee minutes because 
I could not slop, on account of the smoke. No 
water was proemed through the fiie main to my 
knowledge. Alter leaving tlie engine-room, I went 
to my own room to save my papeis. I got on shore 
over tlie bows. I think the liie oiigiualed in tlie 
after pait of the ship, but I cannot say whether it 
was in the cargo-i 00111, saloon, 01 hold. I was in 
the engine-room when the ship look the giound, 
which occuned in about 7 or 8 minutes after the 
tinging of the fiie hell. When I got on deck I 
could not see whethei the boats weie on fire or not, 
on account of the smoke. When I got on shore 
there weie about 70 01 80 natives, not belonging to 
tlie ship, on tlie beach, and more kept arriving 
every moment. I think everything possible 
was done to save the passengeis. I saw no 
passengeis pushed back into the water by the 
natives. I saw some passengers looted. The crew 
attempted to save the passengers from diowning 
on coming ashoie. It took about two minutes to 
get ashoi e from the fore part of the ship, by sliding 
down the inpes and wading on to the beach. The 
leasou why so many were drowned was that no 
help was given by tlie native boats in picking the 
people out of the water. Smoke and fire prevented 
the passengers fiom getting forward. From tlie 
time I saw the fiie, 110 boats could be lowered. I 
do not think it would have been possible to woik 
the hand pumps after I saw the fire. 

By Mr. Playfair—I cannot say how long the 
fire had been burning when I first was at my post, 
in a few seconds after I heard the bell rung. From 
what I saw of the fire after reaching the engine- 
room, I think it was already impossible to do 
anything to save tlie vessel. Between hearing the 
alarm and going on shore I saw the captain. He 
was coming back from where tlie fiie was. Theie 
were people left on board when I left the steamer. 
The captain was one of them. The chief officer 
was also left on board. I saw them both leave 
tlie steamer. I could not say whether they were 


the last to leave the ship. Between the after 
cargo room and the hold below it there are hatches. 

By Captain Hairis—When the ship was beached 
the second engineer slopped the engines. The 
boileis were left as they were. There were no steam 
fire aniiihilatois in the ship. My log was buiul. 

By the President—'The captain and officers were 
sli icily sober at the time of the fiie. 

James Frank stated—I was second pilot of tlie 
Shanghai on December 25th last. When the fiie 
bioke out I was on the biidge and in charge of 
the ship. I became aware of tlie existence of fire 
by the tinging of the fire-bell. I cannot say bow 
long after tlie fire broke out the bell was mug. I 
saw the captain about half a minute after tlie bell 
was rung. He oidered me to head tlie ship for 
the shore. She look tlie ground about five minutes 
after the bell was mug. She took it by the head. 
The bow was about forty feet from dry land when 
she grounded. Her head was 1101 tli by the com¬ 
pass. Tlie wind was strong from N.E. When 
she was on shore the wind was on the starboard 
bow. I cannot say how long it was after the Dell 
was rung that the boats caught fiie; I could not 
see the boats for smoke tluee minutes aflei 
the alaim. The smoke prevented me seeing 
them on the stai hoaid or weather side. The wind 
could not get cleat across the ship, but came back 
in a draught fiom under the upper deck, and 
consequently the ship was enveloped io smoke. I 
do not think it would have been possible to Imvei 
aoy ot the boats; theie was no lime. I could not 
see the flames teach the staiboard quaitei boat, 
on account of the dense black smoke. I saw the 
stai hoaid quai (er-hoat on fiie about four minutes 
after tlie hell was rung. After the ship had 
giounded I went overboard. There was deep 
water under the stein. At the time of tlie fiie a 
number of native craft weie in sight, but they 
tendered no assisance. 1 did not see them prevent 
any passengeis fiom leaching the shore. I 
cannot say what was the cause of the fire. Tlie 
captain and officeis were sti icily sober at the time 
of the fiie. 

George Austin deposed—I was chief mate of the 
Shanghai on 251I1 December. The crew were last 
exercised at fne stations in December at Hankow. 
All the officers weie present 011 that occasion. We 
got water fiom each of the fire-mains, and fiom the 
hand-pumps. We last turned the boats out, icady 
for lowering, in the beginning of December at 
Hankow. The general regulations for the ciewon 
the fiie hell being rung were to muster at the boats. 
Some of tlie crew, compradoie’s staff, and cooks 
weie then to be stationed at the hoses. When the 
fiie-bell was rung it was my duly to go to the 
pumps and fire mains. I was present when cargo 
was received at Shanghai before leaving for Chin, 
kiang. Tlie caigo was put on hoaid by the sieve 
dotes and coolies in charge of the compradore. 

I have had occasion to find fault with coolies for 
-.'linking in (he caigo-iooms, but not fiequenlly. 

I had not occasion to do so when the caigo was 
last put on hoaid at Shanghai. The hatches 
wliete iii toleiably good condition. Theie were 
no crevices of any appreciable size between the 
diffeient sections of the hatches, but in one place 
there was a crevice sufficiently large to allow to¬ 
bacco thrown from a Chinese pipe to gel through. 
No cover was put over the hatch in Shanghai. 
The after cargo-room was lighted by globe lamps 
when the Chinese passengeis were on board. 
The lamps binned tea oil, and were secured in 
their places to a beam. I was in my room at the 
fiisl alarm of fiie. I was informed by the cat pen* 
ler of its existence. The fire-bell was rung about 
tlie same time. On the alarm of fire I took steps 
to get down the hose in the alley way. We did 
not succeeded in getting water through this hose 
on the fiie because tlie Chinese were standing on it. 
We then tried to get water on by buckets. We 
could not use the connection in tin* fore cargo 
room, on account of the cargo. The connection 
on the upper deck was not used because the middle 
one was the nearest to the fiie. When we found 
we could not use tlie middle connection, we did 
not attempt to use the upper deck connection, 
because there was not time. Tlie articles I fiisl 
saw on fire were passengers’ luggage and bale 
goods. The fire might have been burning for a 
uarter of ail hour before it was reported. If the 
re was only a small one when it was first seen, 
the Chinese passengeis would not give the alarm. 
The suffocating nature of the smoke drove the 
crew away fiom the boats. The people on shore 
made no opposition to passengeis landing. Men 
in boats dragged some of the passengers off llie 
paddle-wheels (to which they had floated), took 
all they had and dropped them in the water. I 
think the fire was caused by passengeis smoking. 

By Capt. Harris—No attempt was made to flood 
the hold after the ship had been beached. 

Howard James Nicholson deposed—I was second 
officer of the Shanghai. When the fire bioke out 


I was in my bunk. I was called by the chief 
officer. I went to the after cargo-room, where I 
saw fire on llie .forward pail of the hatch. Pas¬ 
sengeis’ luggage and bales weie burning. I did 
not notice whether the hatch was burning. At 
tlie lime, I thought a few buckets of water would 
suffice to pul the fire out, but afterwards I did not 
think so. I do not think we could have got water 
from the hand putnps in lime to put the fire out. 
Linder favourable ciicuinstances it would take two 
or three minutes to get water from the upper deck 
connection over all. 

Tlie proceedings were then adjourned till next 
morning at 10.30. 

On resuming next day. 

At tlie opening of tlie Court, Mr. Kniffler, the 
only European passenger on hoard the Shanghai 
at the time of the fiie, voiunlered to give evidence. 
He deposed as follows:—When the fire-bell was 
rung I was in my cabin. I lushed aft to get my 
Japanese boy out. On my way aft I saw a dense 
volume of smoke. I brought the boy forward to 
the second pilot and called out to him to put the 
ship ashore. He replied, "All tight, sir," and I 
was reassured paitially by this statement. The 
ship was then heading towaids Wuliu. 1 went 
back to my cabin to get on some clothes and save 
some valuable papeis. As I was going aft the 
captain, whom I had pieviously seen coming out 
of 1 1 is cabin in his pyjamas, shouting " Fire," came 
along and said " For God’s sake, save your 
lives." 1 then dragged one of the Japanese pas* 
sengsrs to llie poi t side, and catching him 
in my arms let myself down a lope into the water 
and waded ashore, calling out to the other Japanese 
to save himself. I then went into the water again 
on the stai board side of the ship, and called out to 
the Captain, who wasstanding with ihechief officer, 
to thiow the box I wauled overboard; but they 
threw some other paicels instead. Then I heaid a 
loud detonation and the Captain and chief officer 
lowered themselves into the water on the poi t side. 
Die Chinese ashore weie looting people light and 
lefl, and had it not heen for the Caplam and 
officers, and especially the sailors and firemen, l 
do not think we should have escaped with out lives. 
Theie was a Chinese steam launch, flying llie Im¬ 
pel i.il flag, and a gunhoal under sail, hut neither 
of them assisted either us or the diowning 
people, or the people still on the binning 
ship. Then the Captain procured a small 
sailing craft, in which he ordered the second mate 
and third engineer to proceed to Chink>aug, and 
kindly offered a passage to me and my Japanese 
attendants. I think tlie dense black smoke I ob¬ 
served 011 leaving my cabin came from tlie fiie in 
the after-hold or cargo-room. I do not know what 
material was burning at the time. I thought the 
detonation was caused by the Inn sling of tlie boiler, 
luit it might be caused by the cotton exploding. 
After I left the ship it would liave been possible to 
remain two or tluee minutes at most on the upper 
deck; it would have been possible to remain about 
the same time 011 tlie fore part of the ship. Die 
rapid spreading of tlie flames was the principal 
cause of the gieat loss of life. When I left the 
ship there were a large number of passengers left 
in tlie after pail. I do not think they could have 
been brought forward by a paily from the how, 
on account of the dense smoke and flames. The 
wind was blowing on the staiboard side, and 
the forward pail of this side was comparatively 
clear fiom fiie and smoke. After the alarm of 
fire I do not think it would have been possible 
to lower a boat. The boat that Captain Mai tin 
procured was not used to assist passengers in 
reaching the shore. It was procured about an 
hour or an hour and a half after the alarm of 
fire. Theie were still passengers on the binn¬ 
ing vessel about half an hour after I lefl tlie 
ship, I do not think it would have been possible 
to procure a boat before this time. I do not know 
to what cause to altiibule the fire. 

By Mr. Playfair—Between the time of leaving 
my cabin and getting on slioie I did not see what 
the captain and officers were doing. It did not 
occur to me that anything else than what was ap¬ 
parently done could have been done in oider to 
save tlie ship, and in my opinion the captain and 
officers did their duly. 

P. Williams deposed—I was second engineer of 
tlie Shanghai on December 251I1 last. When the 
fire bell was rung I was on watch. I smell some¬ 
thing burning, which I thought was hot beatings 
in llie engine room. I assured myself theie was 
nothing wrong in the engine-room. As I was 
passing the shafi, volumes of smoke came up. I 
then rushed to jlie speaking lube and shouted out 
" Fire," and at the same time the bell tang. I 
then went and put llie donkey on. About four 
minutes after, the chief engineer came on the lop 
platfoim and asked me if the donkey was on. I 
leplied, "Some time ago." The engines were 
slopped about twelve minutes after the first alarm 
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coming into the engine-room from the starboard 
side. I heard no explosion before leaving the 
ship. The boilers did not burst. 

Captain Martin, recalled—The chief officer 
should have been on deck at the time of the fire. 
I heaid 110 explosion. 

The Chief Officer, recalled—There might have 
been cotton yam in the after caigo-room without 
my knowledge. Cotton yarn was not specially 
classified, and came on board as piece-goods. The 
reason for my not being on deck was that I was 
preparing to collect the passengers’ tickets, the 
ship being in the meanwhile in charge of tire pilot. 

At the conclusion of the evidence the members 
of the Court retired, and after two horns’ consider¬ 
ation returned with the following finding :— 

From the evidence the Court is of opinion that 
the cause of the fire is not clearly proved, but it is 
of opinion that it must have been binning or 
smouldeiing for a considerable time before it was 
discovered and that it then burst out suddenly into 
flames and in the space of about a quarter of an hour 
completely destroyed the upper par l of the ship. 

That the master adopted the pi oper course by 
promptly beaching his ship. 

That partly from the steam fire connection 
being badly situated and partly from the fact that 
no hands attempted to make use of the upper deck 
fiie connection 01^ the fire bell being rung, no 
water was procured. That every possible effmt 
was made by the master, officers, and crew to save 
the passsngers, having been prevented by the rapid 
extension of the fir e from lowering the boats. That 
the crew had been recently exercised at fire and boat 
stations, but that chiefly depended for water on 
the connection by a steam fire main situated in 
the Chinese quarters, where confusion would be 
expected on the alarm of fire. The court desires 
to call the attention of the Board of Trade to the 
fact that ships carrying a large number of pas¬ 
sengers should be piovided with steam fire 
connections at both ends of the ship and in places 
easily accessible and that the lodging of Chinese 
passengers in compartments intended and used 
for the stowage of cargo which can be easily 
ignited, without the interposition of partitions, is 
extremely dangerous. 

In the opinion of the Court the attention of the 
Chinese authorities should be called to the in¬ 
human conduct of the natives in the neighbour¬ 
hood whether on shore or in boats, on the occasion 
of the fire. 

No blame being attributable to the master and 
officers, their certificates are handed back to them. 

The expenses of the Court, fixed at £ll Its. 
od., are approved. 

Dated at Shanghai, the 7th day of January 1891. 
J. F. Stuart, 

Lieut. R.N., President of the Com t ; 

G. M. H. Playfair, 

British Vice-Consul at Shanghai; 

P. Harris, 

Master of the British steamer Peking of 
Greenock. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

- + - 

[Rrutbr “Spbcial” to “Japan Mail.” 

London, January t2th. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce has 
passed a resolution against the proposed free 
coinage of silver. 

London, January 9th. 

The Sioux Indians have assumed the offen¬ 
sive and have attacked the United States troops. 
The Shoshones in Idaho territory have started 
burning towns, and the whites are fleeing for 
their lives. 

London, January 13th. 

The deliberations of the French Tariff Com¬ 
mittee have resulted in a decision to renounce 
all Customs Treaties on the first day of Feb¬ 
ruary next. 

Later. 

A new French Loan of eight hundred and 
sixty million francs has been floated. It was 
covered sixteen limes. 

London, January 14th. 

It is believed that under any circumstances 
President Harrison would veto a free coinage of 
silver bill if passed. The silver party is lobby¬ 
ing to obtain votes in the House in favour of 
the bill. 


Shanghai, got ashore in the Inland Sea. The 
P. & O. steamer Verona left here to render 
assistance, but a telegram since received re¬ 
ports that the Pigmy floated off at noon. 


TIME TAH TICS AND A TEAM PR S 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains luavk Shimbashi Station at 6 * 7, 
8 05, 9, 9-35,f 10.45, and 11.40I a m , and 1.10. 2.2o,f 
3 35 .t 4 - 45 . 5 - 55 . 6.50,+ 8 30, 9.50,* and 11.15* p™. 

Up Trains lbavb Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7.45.* 
8.20,9.20,* 10.20, and 11.25* a m., and 12.50, 1.50.* 
a- 55 . 4 - 5 it* 5 - 45 . 705. 8. 858,1 10, and 11 05* p in. 

Farrs—F irst-class, sen 60; second class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (•) run through without stopping at Onion, 
Kawasaki, and Tsurnmi Stations. Those marked (t) run 
through without stopping at Omori and Tsurnmi Station*. 
Those marked (i) run through without stopping at Tsurumi 
Station. 


KOZU-KOBE RAM.WAY. 

Down Trains lbavb Kozu at 8.26 and 10.33 ».«n., 
and 2.03, 4 42, and 6.09 p.m., and 12.08 a.m.; Go- 
trmba at 9.48 and 11 55 a.m., and 3 32,6.05, and 7.35 
p.m , and 1.24 a.m.; Numazu at 10.37 a.in., and 1.10, 
4 - 35 . 7 -and 8.30 p.m., and 2.12 a m.; Shizuoka at 
6 a.m., and 12.17, 3-3°. 6-35. a»d 8.55 p 111., and 3.45 

а. m.; Hamamatsu at 905 and 11 55 a.m., and 244 

б, and 9 20 p.m , and 6.10 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.08 
a m., and 1.05, 3.48,7.08, and 10.26 p.m., and 7.20 

а. m.; Opu at 11.51 a.m., and 2.49, 5.21, 852 and 
11 55 P m., «nd 8.59 a.m.; Nagoya at 5.45, a.m., and 
12 . 45 . 335 . ®nd 603 p.m., and 12.33 and 9.43 a.m.; 
Gifu at 6.43 a.m., and 152.4.45. and 7 p.111., and 

I. 25 and 10.48 a.m.; Ogaki at 7.10 a.m., and 2.22, 
5.18, and 7.29 p.m., and 1.54 and 11.20 a.m.; Mai- 
baka at 8 32 a.m., and 3 47, 6.47, and 8.46 p.m., and 
3.10 a.m. and 12 50 p.m.; Hikone at 843 a.m., and 
3 - 59 - 7-oi, 8.57, and 1.01 p in. ; Baba (Olsu) at 10.18 
a m., and 6, 8.40, and 10.26 p.m., and 4 50 a.m., and 

2.40 p m.; Kyoto at 11.05 a.m., and 6.50, 9.30, and 

II. 08 p.m., and 5.36 a.m., and 3.30 p.m.; and Osaka at 

12.36, 8.18, and 11.12 p.m., and 7 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Up Trains lravr Kouk at 6.15 and 8.55 a.m. and 
12, I 50, and 9.30 p.m.; Osaka at 445, 7.27, and 
10.05 a.m., and 1.08, 2.54, and 10.36 p.m. ; Kyoto at 

б. 07, 8 - 55 , and 11.35 a.m., and 2.45 and 4 34 p.m., and 
12.15 a.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.47 and 9.38 a.m., and 
12.23, 3 ‘ 3 2 t and 5.19 p.m., and 1.10 a.m. ; Hikone at 
8.16 and 11.07 a.m., and 1.53 5.01, and 6.59 p.m., and 

2.41 am.; MaIbaha at 8.30 and 11.21 a.m., and 2.09, 
5.16, and 7.16 p.m., and 3.05 a m.: Ogaki at 9.48 
a .in., and 12.35, 3* 3 5. 6.32, and 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 
a.m ; GlPU at 10.14 a.m., and 1.01, 3.51, 6.58, and 
9.02 p.m., aud 4.44 a.in.; Nagoya at 8.20 and 11.14 

а. m., and 2.05, 4.46, and 8 10 p.m., and 5.45'a.m. ; 
Ofu at 9.01 and* 11.53 a.m., and 2.52, 5.23, and 8.50 
p.m., and 6.20 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.40a.m., and 

1.36, 4.48, 7.09, and 10.29 P-m., and 7.56 a.m ; Hama- 
matsu at 6.15 a.m., and 12.15, 2.50,5.57, and 11.40 
p.m., and 9.02 a m.; Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8 51 a.m., 
and 3 and 5.20 p.m., and 2.05 and 11 17 a.m.; Nu- 
MAZU at 7.03 and 10.35 a.m., and 4 45 and 7.14 p.m., 
and 3 40 a.m., and 12.55 p,m.; Gotkmba at 8.15 and 
11 50 a.m., and 602 and 8 28 p.m., and 4.52 a.m., 
and 1.57 p.m. ; and Kozu at 9.40 a.m., and 1.08, 7.17, 
and 943 p.m., and 6.09 a.m., and 3.13 p.m. 

Farrs —Kozu toGotemba: first-class, Jew 66,second- 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22 ; to Numazu yen i.n, 
sett 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41 ; to Ofu yen 
5.22 , yen 348, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
3 72, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42 , yen 4.28 , yen 2.14; to Maibara^en 
7.05, 1 en 4.70, yen 2 35; to Hikone yen--] 17,yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.IO, yen 5.40, yen 2.70 ; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 560, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6. 14. yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 

б. SA,yen 3.27. 


O FUN A-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains i.ravk Ofuna (down) at 7.26 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.10, 3.50, 5.09, 6.25, and 8.20 p.m.; Kamakura 
( down) at 7 35 and 9.51 a m., and 12.21, 4.01, 5.18, 
6.35, and 831 p.m.; and Dzushi (down) at 7.43 and 
10 a.m.. and 12.30, 4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 840 p.m., 
Yokosuka (up) at 6 25, 802, and 11 20 a.m., and 
3 . 4 - 3 °. 5 - 45 . and 735 p.m.; Dzusm (up) at 6.41, 
816, and 11.36 a.m., and 316, 4.46, 6, and 751 p.m.; 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and 11.46 a.m., and 
3 26, 4.55, 6 08, and 8 p.m. 

-Farrs— To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3 ; to Zushimiira sen 15,1m 
IO, sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


of fire, and I left the engine-room about fourteen 
minutes after the bell was rung. I can form no 
idea from the nature of the smoke that I first saw 
in the engine room, what mateiial was burning. 
When I left the engine-room I left the donkey 
going on the fire-main. The engine-room com¬ 
municates with the cargo-room by a grating- 
bulkhead. I saved my papers from the ship. 

By Captain Harris—It would not have been 
possible to play on the fire through the grating. 

Lee Koktsai deposed—I was the compradors of 
the Shanghai oil 251I1 December last. I saw the 
cargo stowed at Shanghai. I had to warn on* of 
the coolies, who was smoking while passing through 
the cargo-room. He was not a coolie belonging 
to-or working on the ship. In the after-hold cotton 
and piece goods were stowed. The hatches were 
not taken off the after hold at Chiokiang. Before 
they were put on at Shaegliai we examined the 
hold. At 7 o’clock on the morning of the 25th I 
heard the passengers making a noise. Two watch¬ 
men were stationed in thecargo room to prevent pas¬ 
sengers smoking, and notice in Chinese and English 
were posted up to prohibit passengers smoking. 
When I got to the cargo-i ooin I saw smoke there. It 
was issuing from the passenger’s baggage, between 
tlie batches and the mast. No smoke was coming 
fiom under the hatches. The hatches were' 
covered with canvas, and no cargo was on top of j 
them. When I saw the fire I called out to the: 
passengers to remove their baggage from the] 
place, and I brought in a hose. Ten or twenty I 
packages were on the fire when I first went in. It 1 
was all passengers’ luggage. The fire had already | 
caught the cotton yarn. About 200 packages of, 
cotton yarn were slowed in the after cargo room, j 
Water was procured from the engine-room pumps 
to pul out the fiie,. but it was 110I very effectual,; 
for the fire increased rapidly with the wind. I do 
not think the fire oiiginated below hatches. 

I escaped by a rope over the fore part of 
the ship. There was no time for all the 
passengers to escape by the same means, the 
fire spreading very rapidly. I shouted till I 
was hoarse to passing boats to rescue the pas- 
sengeis from the after part of the ship. The 
passengers called loudly also. I do not know why 
the boatmen would not help. It is not the usual 
conduct of Chinamen. I saw some of the natives 
on shore take a packet of dollars from a body that 
diifted on to the beach, and I saw some luggage 
looted. I think the fire was due to a Ichaicoal 
stove belonging to some of the passengers. Their 
cotton clothes were very inflammable. 'Their 
luggage is not examined when they come on 
boaid. I do not think the fire could have begun 
in Shanghai and smouldered until it broke out. 
The two cargo rooms are connected by grating 
bulk beads. Cotton was stowed in the forward 
cargo-room on both sides, and piece goods in the 
middle. The cotton was stowed close up to the 
grating bulk-heads. 

Ah Fu deposed—I was on watch in the cargo- 
room of the Shanghai on 251I1 Dec. last. The first 
sign of fire I saw was a little smoke, proceeding 
fiom ten jsr twenty bundles of bedding. I don’t 
know what set them 011 fire; they were burning 
from inside. The bundles were lying near the 
mast about two feel from tiie hatchway. I did not 
see any smoke coming from the hatchway. The 
bundles were stowed up against some yarn. I 
shouted out to give (lie alann. I don’t know how 
long the bundles had been binning when I noticed 
the fire. Having given the alarm I went on deck 
to gel water and on returning saw fire there. If 
the bundles had been thrown overboard when I 
saw them first tlieie would still have been a large 
fire in the cargo-room. Two of the cargo.room 
doors were wide open and one paity open. 

By Captain Harris—The passeugeis were not 
sleeping on the bedding when I noticed the smoke 
issuing from it. Some of (lie burning bedding was 
thrown ovet board, by the passengers themselves 
and the second officer. There were a lot of people 
there, sailors aud others, in the cargo room by this 
time. I cannot say how the fire 01 iginated, but I 
first saw the smoke coming from the luggage. 
Some of the passeugeis weie sleeping on the 
baggage. I did not notice any smoke coming 
from the cargo at fiist, but when I came down 
the second time the cargo was on fire. I think 
it was set on fiie by the burning baggage. I 
think the baggage was set on fire by the passen¬ 
gers smoking while they lay down as if they were 
asleep, so that I could not see them. The 
officeis and sailors .came down immediately afiei 
the alarm was giver^ I fiist saw the smoke 
about 7 o’clock. 

Another Chinaman who was on watch in the 
cargo-room coi roborated the last witness’ evidence 
with the regard to smoke being first seen issuing 
from bundles of luggage, close to passengers’ 
beds. 

Philip Williams, recalled—I first saw smoke 


“Spbcial” Tblboram to “Japan Mail.” 

Kobe, Monday Night. 

H.M.S. Pigmy, from Yokohama bound to 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stkamkkk lravk the Nippon Hatooa doily at 8.30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.ni.t and lkavb Yokosuka 
at 830 a.m., and 12.30 and 3 3 ° P m —Fare, sen 20. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT MAIL IS l»UK 

Fri.Uy, J.m. 23rd. 


N. Y. K 


From Shanghai 
Nagasaki & 

From Hongkong, pe, C. P. M. Co. Saturday. Jan 17th. 
From America ... per O. & O (.0. Sunday, Jan. i8th.T 
From Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. Sunday, Jan. 18th.. 
From America ... per P. M. C o, Friday, Jan. 30th.§ 

• Parthia 'with English mail) arrived at Kobe on ’anoary ijth. 
t Brlric left San Francisco on December joth. t /tnconn lett 
Nagasaki on January 14th. t City nf Peking left San Francisco 
on |annary 10th. _ 

THK NEXT MAIL LEAVES 

For Shanghai, 

Kobe. and 
Nagasaki ... 

For F.urope, vii 

Shanghai . per M. M. (.0. 

For America. per O. & O. Co. 

Por Canada, 8 tc. oei C. M. P. 

For Hongkong... per P. & O. I o. 

Fur America. per P. M. Co. 

For F.urope, vii 

Hongkong... .. per N. D. Lloyd. 


Hyacinth (8), screw cruiser, 1,420, Captain Robt. 
W. Cragie, 161I1 January,—Kobe 14th January. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
l6lh Januaiy,—Shanghai and ports 101I1 Janu¬ 
ary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
161I1 January,—Yokkaicbi 151I1 January, Gene¬ 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 


| per N. Y. K. Tuesday Jan 20th. 


Sunday, Jan. 18th. 
Tuesday, Jan. 20th. 
Tuesdnv, Jan. 20th. 
Saturday, Jan 24th, 
Saturday. Jan. 31st. 

Wedn’day, Feb. 4th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Gentbu Marti, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
iotli January,—Handa 91b January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigahhal, 
iotb January,—Fushiki 6lb January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
iotb January,—Yokkaicbi 9th Januai y, Genei al. 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, ioilt January,—Hakodate 81b January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Fushiki Marti, Japanese steamer, 1219, Barslow, 

11 tli January,—Fushiki 7^' January, General. 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
mb January,—Kobe iotb January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Hornery, 11th 
January,— Hongkong —, Shanghai 6th, and 
Kobe 10th January, General.—Messageiies 
Maritimes Co. 

Vipere (4), French cruiser, 490, Captain E. M. V. 

Goudot, x ltli January,—Kobe 91I1 January. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 13th January, 
—Nagasaki Uth January, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sba. 

Gentbu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
131b January,—Yokkaicbi 131b January, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
13th January,—Kobe 12th Januaiy. General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Sum, I2th 
January,—Yokkaichi I III* Januai y, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Musashi Kan (8), Japanese steel cruiser, 3,650, 
Captain H.Tsunoda, 12tli January,—Yokosuka 
1 ith January. 

Ping Sney, British steamer, 1,981, J. C. Jacques, 
14th January,—Kobe 12th January, General.— 
W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuga, 
14th January,—Kobe 12th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Waller, 
15th January,—Hakodate 12th January, Gene- 
ial.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, G. W. Pearne, 
151I1 Januaiy, —Hongkong iotli Januaiy, Gene 

ral.—O. & 6. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Sakai, 
151b January,—Hakodate 12lh January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suru, 151b 
January,—Yokkaicbi 141b January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Hus¬ 
sey, 161I1 January,— Kobe 141b January, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Batavia, British steamer, i,66l,J. C. Williamson, 
161b January,—Vancouver, B.C., 24th Decem¬ 
ber, GeneraL—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Getnbu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
161I1 January,— Handa 151b January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 


DEPARTURES. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
iotb Januaiy,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 430, Miyagi, 
iotb January,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win. Ward, 111b Januaiy,—San Francisco viA 
Honolulu, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

G ha gee, Biitish steamer, 1,764, A. Scotland, Uth 
Januaiy,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 

Port Fairy, British steamer, 1,645, Clark, Ilth 
January,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigahhal, 
Uth January,—Fushiki, Getfferal.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisba. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuge, 
Uth January,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, uth Januaiy,—Kobe, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisba. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
121b January,—Sbimonoseki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
I2lb Januaiy,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisba. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 12th January,—Yokosuka Dock.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisba. 

Nagato Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
131I1 January,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1 , 53 °. G. W. 
Conner, 13th January,—Shanghai and poi ts, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634. Suru, I2lh 
January,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisba. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
14th January,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisba. 

Hyacinth (8), screw cruiser, 1,420, Captain Robt. 

W. Cragie, 141b January,—Kobe. 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
15th January,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
151b January,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisba. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuge, 
151I1 January,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Kreimhild, German steamer, 1,394. F. Voss, 161I1 
January,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 
Musashi Kan (6), Japanese corvette, 1,476, Cap¬ 
tain Y. Matsunaga, 16th January,—Yokosuka. 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Sakai, 
l6lb January,— Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisba. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Sum, l6ih 
January,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisba. 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and ports:—Mrs. VV. Thompson and child, 
Miss Slewa.t, Master Nacbtigal, Messrs. Tsu- 
zuki, A. H. Gioom, J. H. Goodrich, and A. 
Langfeldt in cabin; Messrs. Sekido and G. Se- 
kido in second class; 31 passengets in steerage. 
For Hakodate : Mr. H. A. Collins in cabin. 

DBPARTBD. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Hako¬ 
date:—2 passengers in second-class; 8 passengers 
in steerage. . 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Francisco viA Honolulu:—Miss E. 1 . 
McAllister, Miss Mary E. Williams, Rev. E. B. 
Roach, Mrs. Roach, and infant, Messrs. J. C. 
Lyon, H. Siewers, and H. J. Biand in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang¬ 
hai and ports:—Miss R. M. Sites, Miss Hu King 
Eng, Rev. and Mis. C. F. Krupper and 3 children, 
Miss Mo.ehead, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Baker, Mis. 
Dudley, Mr. and Mrs. Tomioka, Messrs. Tenji, 
H. Littlejohn, J. K. Goodiich, A. Westanley, T. 
Feicki, and Fujimoto in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Sa- 
mayoshi, Messrs. Gorolioff and lajima in second- 
class; 41 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Francisco, viA Honolulu :— 
tea . 


Shanghai ..... 


VllMft . 

499 

crmi, 

90 


Hyogo . 


— 

— 

— 

Yokohama. 

. '»358 

80 

'95 

'.633 

Hongkong. 

. 373 

— 

— 

393 

Total . 

. 1,831 

579 

a8 S 

2,695 

Shanghai _ 

SII.K 

IAN 

MtANCIII.O. 

SIW 

TURK . 

U 1 II «« 

«; • 1 1 rs . 

"'36 

Hongkong ... 


— 

— 

— 

Yokohama.... 


564 

• — 

564 

Total . 

. “ 

600 

— 

600 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, from Hongkong, 
viA Kobe:—Lieut. Freeland, Melle. Roig, Messrs. 
Valeridnovict, O. Vinials, D. M. Garrier, T. H. 
Cocksedge, and Petard in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe : 
—Professor Bin 100, Captain McCollum, Messrs. 
Drummond and Fiiknay in cabin; 2 Europeans in 
second-class; 31 passengers in steerage. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Marti, from Kobe : 
Mr. H. M. Bevis and Mr. G. Ishikawa and family 
in cabin ; 40 passengeis in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Ha¬ 
kodate:—10 passengers in second class; 40 pas¬ 
sengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong: — 
Captain Summer in cabin. For San Fiancisco. 
Rev. Geo. Ede in cabin. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Messrs. O. Voigt, G. M. H ausen, and 
A. Adel in cabin ; 7 Japanese in steerage. For 
Kobe: Mr. E. O. East in cabin. For Hongkong: 
Mr. H. Godsal and Mrs. Get main and 2 children 
bn cabin; 254 Chinese steerage. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Kendei dine, reports :—Left Hakodate Ja- 
imaiy 8th at 6 a.m. ; with moderate wind from the 
westward and fine weather passed Sliii iyasalci at 
9.45 a.m.; wind shifted to S.W. and continued so 
to hi rival at Oginobama the 91I1 at 6 a.m. ; left 
for Yokohama at II.30 a.m.; had fresh NAV. 
wind and fine wealhei ; passed Iuuboye at 1 a.m., 
Nosbima al 8.15 a.m. and airived at Yokohama 
Januaiy iotb at 0.20 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
EUsliand, repoits:—Left Kobe Januaiy iotb at 
noon; bad light 1101 lb-westerly winds and fine 
clear weather throughout; passed Oosbima at 8.15 
p.in.; light north westei ly winds and fine weather 
topoit. Ariived at Yokohama Januaiy I lib at 

5 P- m - 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain John 
Wynn, leporls:—Left Kobe Januaiy I2lh at 
noon ; bad light westei ly to not ill-westei ly winds 
and fine clear weather tin ought the passage. 
Ariived at Yokohama Januaiy 13th at 4.50 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Walter, repot ts :—Left Hakodate Januaiy I2th at 

6 a m.; with a fresh westei ly g«le and heavy snow 
squalls to Oignohaina ai lived the 13th at 7 a.m. 
and left at l p.m.; westei ly wind and fine weather 
to poit. Arrived al Yokohama on Januaiy 15th. 

The Biitish steamer Gaelic, Captain G. W. 
Pearne, repoits: - Left Hongkong January loth 
at 2.27 p.m. ; had 1101 therly wind and fine weather 
throughout. Ariived at Yokohama January 15th 
at 3.33 p.m. Passage time 4 days 22 hours and 
24 minutes. 

The Biitish steamer Batavia , Captain J. C. 
Williamson, lepnrts: — Left Vancouver December 
241I1 al 7 p.m.; expei ienced a set ies of westeily 
gales with heavy seas throughout the voyage. On 
7th January, wind Llrw with luinicane foice and 
went all 1 oiind the compass. Had fine weather 
on the coast. Arrived at Yokohama Januai y 161I1 
at 9 a.m. 

I lie Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain E. 
W. Haswell, reports: — Left Shanghai January 
loth at 10.15 a.m.; had overcast cloudy with fresh 
S.E. wind and smooth sea. Ariived at Naga-raki 
the 12111 al I a.m. and left at 5 p.m. ; gentle N.E. 
wind and fine clear weather. At rived at Shimo- 
noseki the 13th at 5.30 fT.m. and left at IO a.m.; 
had moderate N.W. wind with passing clouds. 
Ai rived at Kobe the 141I1 al 5.30 a.m. and left the 
131 It at noon; strong N.W. wind with passing 
snow equalls ; passed Ooshima Light house al 7.32 
p.m., strong N.W. wind and clear weather 
throughout. Ariived at Yokohama January 16th 
at 3 p.m. 
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LA TEST COMMERCIAL some disposition to meet buyers, so that it is There does not seem quite so much life in this 

probable moie business may be donef*in the near Matkel, and the stock list has increased a little 

■---♦ • futuie. Holders, however, will not give way very du> ing the week. 

IMPORTS. m ich, being strongly of opinion that trade will yet Purchases made appear to be for Europe, as 

. . . . . improve in foreign countries duiing the next few befoie. and quotations aie a little easier, although 

There ts little change to report on the position > * B perhaps there is not much real difference when 

the Import Market. A few small sales of weeks. . . , , * .. 


of the Import Market. A few small sales of 
Yarns have been reported at a trifle higher than 


>e ] (s perhaps there is not much 

A large meeting of native Silk-men was held on quality is taken into account. 


the prices realized at the beginning of the month, the Ilth instant, at which they decided to petition 


The English Mail steamer Verona can it'd 370 
bales, making the piesent expoil figures 18,457 


but there is no demand in the market, for nearly all the Government for assistance either to ca.ry their * J picu|s ^ a|id 

descriptions of goods aie as nat as ever, bales stocks or to send them forward to foreign Maikets al satne j ale in 1880. 

for the week amount to 275 bales English Yarns, as direct export. Some of them pin their faith to Pierced Cocoons.—No business at all and the 


for the week amount to 275 bales English Yarns, as direct export. Some of them pin their faith to 
45 bales Bombays, and 4,500 P' eces Shirtings. such a course, while others of them think it will 

COTTON PIECK GOOUS. be better to sell their goods giadually on this 


such a course, while others of them think it will M a ,l ce t remains in exactly the same position; 
be belter to sell their goods giadually on this pi j Ces nominal in the absence of any tiansaciions. 


they Shillings—» yds. indie* • 1.35 to 1.90 

Grey Shillings—glh, 3#4 yd*. 45inches 1.60 to 2.51! 

1. Cloth—7ft, 24 yaids, 32 inches. 1.15 to 1.47! 

lujigo Shirtings—13 yards, 4 j inches... 1.20 to 160 

Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 30 inches 1.70 to 1.00 

Cotton—ItaliansamlSatteens Black, 32 r». r, 

inches . 007 to 0.14 

Tin key Reds—if to ajlb, 34 y**d«, jo 

inches . ' •*> 0 lo 1 - 1 5J 

I in key Reds—ai lo 3ft, 24 yards, 30 

inches . '-20 lo '-40 

Tin key Reds—34 to -41*». a I yaids, 30 

inches . » 7° 2.05 

Velvets—Hlsck, J5 yards, aainches ... 4 50 lo 6,00 

Victoria I .awns, ta yaids, 42-3 inches... 050 tn 0.65 
l atlachvlaa. ia yards, 43 inches . ' -3S to 2.25 

WOOI.I.KNS. 


Market, if they can do so without incurring too 
great a loss. 


Noshi .—Some business al a slight decline in 
quotations, but the quality is beginning to fall off 


Medium.. 
ian Cloth 
Ciinimnii 


Cloths—President*. 51 (i 5ft inches 


COTTON VAItNS. 


Nos. i0/24, Ordinary. 
Nos. 16/24, Medium . 


Nos. aS 32, Medium. 

Nos. 2832, Good to Rest. 


No. 32s, Two-fold. 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 


Noa. 10/14, Itointi 


t< 00 

lu 

< 50 

0.244 

to 

28 

0.2 0 

to 

J 4 

O. (6 

to 

20 

O ll| 

til 

o« 5 i 

O.3O 

to 

0 45 

050 

to 

0 60 

0-35 

lo 

0 60 

0.30 

t" 

0 38 

$26.00 

to 

27 00 

2700 

to 

28.00 

28.50 

to 

>9 50 

28 00 

to 

30.00 

29.00 

to 

30.00 

30.00 

to 

31.00 

32.00 

to 

33 00 

35-50 

to 

36 50 

34 50 

to 

36 00 

36.00 

to 

3900 


L*. 

70.00 

to 

78.OO 

72.00 

to 

78.OO 


Noshi-ito—josh 11, Rest 


85 to 874 


METALS. been sold, bi 

No change for the better in this market, and for medium, 
prices are tending downwards. Buyers 'are quite 
inanimate and the outlook is by ito mean bright. t Jwnlc* No 


Arrivals from the interior are scanty just now, and the cieam of the crop has been appaienlly 
and the slock list shows a further reduction on the skimmed. 

week. There is no doubt some quantity of Silk Kibiso .—Buyers are turning theii attention now 
remaining in the interior belonging lo wealthy to medium and common sous and several laige 
meichants who do not need lo send it forward at pat cels of Joshu have been done at prices ranging 
piesent; bow much, or how little there is of this from $33 to $35. One lot of Mino also noted at 
we cannot exactly tell; but it looks now as though $46 and theiehas been a little business in Fila- 
the available supplies for the season will be tures at about $110. 

considerably less than last year. Sundries .—Two or tlnee ti ansaciions in Neri at 

There have been two shipping opportunities this $9 and $to for the rough stock, 
week, the English and American mails both taking quota mons. 

silk. The former , Verona, which sailed on the IOih p ierced Cocoons-Good to Rest.Nora. $120 to f.30 

had 339 bales for Europe, while the latter. City of Noshi-ito— Filature, Rest. 145 to 150 

Rio de Janeiro, on the IIlli, took 564 bales for the Noslii-ito—Filature, Good . 135 to 140 

New York trade. These depai lures bring the Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium. 12510 130 

present export figures up 1014,071 piculs, against Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Res! . 130 to 145 

29.340 piculs last year, and 31,71* pic«l. at the No..»^ 10o " llo 

same date in 1889. _ Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium.. — 

Hanks .—Some little business has been done in Noshi-ito—Busliu, Good lo Rest . 130 to 140 

Shinshu for Europe al $485. Enquiries aie in Noshi-ito—-joshu, Rest .•. ... 85 to 874 

the Market for Hachoji, but prices do not meet. Noshi-ito—joshu, Good . 774 to 80 

m -a., Nosln-ilo—ioshii, (Ordinary . 70 to 75 

Chichibn is lepoited at 140°. Kibiso—Filature, Rest selected. 110 to 120 

Filatures .—Some little business has been going , <ihiso _ F 

lature. Seconds. 100 to 105 

on all the week in fine sizes: Altharu, $590; Yenshit, Kibiso— Osliu, Good to Rest . — 

(585; Bushu, $580; with lower grades at $570, Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. — 

$560, and $552^. Tiade in full sizes has been slack, Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. 60 to 65 

although, dm ing the last two days, one buyer has Kibiso—-j°sh u , Gimd to l , a ,r . ; . 50 to 40 

•j t v ■ • 1 1 r_ .L- Kibiso-*-!osliu, Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

paid $570 for Kaxmeisha and *560 for Tokosha. Kibiso-Ilachoji, Good*. J? to Jo 

Re reels .—Business 111 these has fallen off, the Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 324 to 274 

trade done being limited by the firmness of holders. Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Some of the well-known maiks in Joshu kinds Maivata—Good to Rest . 180 to 190 

being held off the Marketenliiely. The purchases Exputt Table Waste Silk lo i6lh Jan., i8yl 

made would seem to be chiefly for Europe, and si«u.n ,890 91. 1889-90. 1S8S-89. 

consist of the lower grades, costing from $520 to Picul*. Picul,. Picul*. 

« soo Waste Silk . 17,'70 >4,85* 18,742 

Kakeda .—A small business, and nothing done forced Cocoon.. 1,287 2,167 2,392 

for the last 3 or 4 days: holders are fit in and 18,457 17,019 21,134 

refuse the offers which shippers make. * r „ „ L , ntuL». 

Oshu .—Two or three parcels of Hamatsuki have Settlcmcnta and Oiiect 7 Iqooo’ 25 600 

been sold, buyers paying $527^ for best, and $510 ®*? or |i f r u7' 8 * !l! y ’ , t ~v, c 


Noshi-ito—joshu, Good . 774 to 80 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary . 70 to 75 

Kibiso—Filature, Rest selected. 110 to 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. 100 to 105 

Kibiso—Osliu, Good to Rest . — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Rest. — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 60 to 65 

Kibiso—Joshu, (rood to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kibiso-*-!osliu, Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Good . 45 to 40 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 324 to 274 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 


Flat Rais, 4 inch. fa-6s to 2.75 

Flat Rars, 4 inch. 2.75 to 2.85 

Round ami square up to J inch . 2.65 lo 2.85 

Nailro.l. assorted ... . Nom. 

Nailrod, small size. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 3.80 to 3.00 

Sheet Iron. 3 *0 to 3.40 

Galvanized Iron sheets.. 5.80 to 6.00 

Wiie Nails, assorted. 4.40 to 4 90 

Tin Plates, per bos . 5.00 to 5.25 

Pig Iron, No. 3. 1.25 to 1.274 

KICHOSKNK, 

Position practically unchanged and the trade is 
slow. Some enquiries are made, but with without 
leading lo any sales of importance. No fresh 
arrivals to note. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . »«-7° to '-724 

Comet... 1.674 to 1.70 

Devoe. 165 to 1.674 

Russian . 1.60 to 1.65 

SUGAR. 

Sugar continues to be slow of sale, there being 
scarcely business enough to make quotations. 

Rrnwn Talrao. f4.loto4.i5 

Browu Daitong . 3-10 to 4.30 

Brown Canton ... 4.80105 90 

Brown Java and Penang. 5.00 to 5.60 

White Relined . 4.55 lo 7.50 


EXPORTS. 

HAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 91I1 instant; since that 
date settlements in this Market amount to 503 
piculs divided thus:— Hanks, 39; Filatures, 234; 
Re-reels. 169; Kakeda, 25; Oshu, 36. Direct ship¬ 
ments have been 47 hales, making a total expoit 
business of the week 550 piculs. 

During the first few days a fair amount of trade 
was done which was then stopped by a rise in 
in Exchange. Now that Silver is lower again 
buying has recommenced. 


QUOTAIIONS. 

Hanks—No. *4. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliinsliu) .$495 

Hanks—No. 2 ( Joshu) . 480 to 485 

llauks—No. 24 (Shinshu). 480 to 485 

Hanks—No. 24 ( Joshu).. 475 to 480 

Hanks—No. 24 t«> 3 . 470 to 475 

Hanks—No. 3 . 46010465 

Hanks—No.34 . 450(0455 

Filatures—Fxtra 10/12 deniers. Nom. — 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers.. 58010590 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/t3 deniers .. 580(0590 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. 560(0570 

Filatures—No. i4, 13/16, M/17 den. 550 to 555 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 560(0570 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 540 to 545 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/ao deniers . 53° to 535 

Re-reels—Extra . — 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. r.. 560(0565 

Re-reels— No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 55° 1° 555 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, U/»7 deniers . 540(0545 

Re-reels—No. 2, 1 4/18 deniers .. 53« to 535 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 520 to 525 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 500(0510 

Kakedas—Extra... Nom. — 

Kakedas—No. 1 . 540 to 545 

Kakedas—No. 14 525(0530 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 515 to 520 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 505(0510 

Kakedas—No. 3 . 495 to 500 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 485(0490 

Kakedas —No. 4 . 475 to 480 

Oshu Sendai—No. 24 .. 520(0525 

Hamatsuki—No. t, 2 . 520(0525 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. 500(0510 

vidii—No. a4 . .. — 

Export Raw Silk Tables to l6lh Jan., 1891: — 


Km ope.. 5 i°58 


Mawata—Good to nest .. 
Expuit Table Waste 

Silk lo 161I1 Jan. 

180 to 19 
, i8yl 

SsAIIIN 

Waste Silk . 

Pierced Cocoons. 

1890 91. 
Picul*. 

17,170 

1,287 

■889-90. 

Picul.. 

14.852 

3,167 

1888-89. 

Picul*. 

18,742 

2,392 


18.457 

17.019 

21,134 

Settlement* and Oiiect ) 
Export from 1st July ) 
Stock, 16th January . 

PIUULf. 

21,800 

7.5oo 

ricULt. 

19,900 

11,000 

rii'iL*. 

25,600 

5.350 

Available supplies to date 

29,300 

30,900 

30.950 


Exchange lias improved during the week, but is 
now quoted at the following :— London, 4tn/s. 
Credits, 3/6f; Documents, 3/0$; 6111/s. Credits, 
3/6f; Documents, 3/6$; Nbw YoRK,3od/s. U.S. 
$85^; 4 in/s. U.S. $86; Paris, 4111/s., fcs. 4.45; 
6111/s. fcs. 4.47. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 16th January, 1891 :— 
Raw. piculs. Wmi. picul* 

Hanks . 37° Cocoons. 320 

Filatures . 9,500 Noshi-ito . 1,600 

Re-reeis. 4.7®o Kibiso. 5,040 

Kakeda . 5°o Mawata. 113 

Oshu . 22» Sundries. 427 

Taysaam Kinds ... 10 

Total piculs .15.300 Total picul* . 7,500 


1 1890 *|. 
Hals*. 

■889-90. 

H.1. 

1888-89. 
Hai •«. 

5.058 

8,655 

13,021 

15.884 

17,229 

M.3'3 

I3.7'3 

14,071 

28,905 

29 340 

3'.54» 
3'.7i2 

,11:111.» . 

r 

'Mill.*. 

•4.550 

32.350 

32 350 

15.300 

4,100 

. 7.950 

29.850 

36.450 

40.300 


iii f Baler 

,oUl -.| Picul 

'tr.illciiieutb and Diiect 1 
Export f 1 mn 1st |uly j 


Available Hiipplies to date 29,850 30,450 40,300 

WASTE SILK. 

Business in this branch has fallen off a little, 


Buyers both for Europe and America are in the total settlements being 520 piculs, divided thus : 
field to some extent, and at closing dealers show Noshi, 126; Kibiso, 370; Neri, 24. 


lotal piculs .15,300 1 total picul* . 7,500 

TEA. 

There is nothing to note in Tea, and prices may 
be considered withdrawn. 

p«k ricui . 

Common. f 11 

Good Common . 12 to 13 

Medium . 14 to 15 

Good Medium . 16 to 17 

Fine .. 18 to 19 

Finest . 20 to 22 

Choice .‘. 21 to 25 

Choicest . 28 & up’ds 

Extra Choicest . — 

EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has not fluctuated much during the 
week, but has moved up the last two days, only tp 
drop again to-day.. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand.3/5$ 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 3/5I 

Sterling— Private 4 months’ sight . 3,64 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . 3/6g 

On Paris—Bank sight. 4.34 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 4.45 

On Hongkong—Bank sight ... 4 °/. dis 

On Hongkong—Private to days’sight . 1 °/. dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight... 72 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight. 72} 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 83* 

On New York—Private 3o*days’ sight . 84$ 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand . 83* 

On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 84} 

Silver .4» 
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YAKKOW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES 


Fitted with KIN'GDOVS PATENT MACHINERY 
Cof which wo are Bole makers) are far superior to 
any others. The ohief advantages are 

1 . Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2 . First-class Workmanehip. 

3 . Moderate Prices. 

4 . Greatest obtainable power for weight and space 

occupied. 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7 . Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest si»e suitable for carrying on yachts 
of lb tous and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddio Boats, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, Ac., Ac. We supply 
sets of Machinery separately.' illustrated Catalogue 
in English, French or Spanish. Sond for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O. 


Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 milks an hour 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used bv the British Government for the Nile Expedition 


And sue that each Jar bear* baron Liebig’s ignature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS. 
MADE DISHES MD SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


MACHINERY.— Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest macliineiy 
business journal published — (subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one 01 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadliain’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Eugineeiing 
Trades enables him to save laige sums to foieign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address lor telegrams—“ Wad¬ 
ham, London.” iy. June 28, 1800. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 

June 71b. 1890. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


The Physician s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach. 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations. 
Bilious Affections. 


by .il Jri1- ami Ntnri-kcciK 

N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFOR >’S MAGNESIA 


ROUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OE 
'-'UREATHING are speedily cured by KEATING'S COUGH 
LOZENGES vrecogniscd and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty;. No other remedy io half so effective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate, line or 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. 37H1, 1890.—nins. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


SELF SEINING. KG BRUSHES REQUIRED 

Gives art Instantaneous brilliant polish which lasts a wee?wet or dry 
wrat i- r. .dud can bo washed off and polish remains. Dees not injure 


--...... Does not Injure 

leather _or Boil clothing. For all kinds ot Boots, Shoes and Leather 
Articles. — Nubian Mascfagtuiu.no Co., Ltd , Gt. Saffron Hill 
London. England. 


P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills. 

Sin Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia." says—" I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at tlie service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I lia.l many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These arc most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, posse-sing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 


Awahdeo Colo Medal L’pool Ihterh’L Exhibition, IS86. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


r ATKINSON’S N 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 

ESSENCE OP WHITE ROSE 
FRANGIPANNE | YLANG YLANG 
STEPHANOTIS I OPOPANAX 

and other well-known Perfumes are un¬ 
equalled for their delightful and lasting 

odour. 

0 / all hr atm, ami •>/ thr Manu/aclurerl, 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 

S. Trade MmW—A " White Hnsc" on afioWen . 
Bk Tyre," with AUdieu in fall. jra 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


SPECIAL BRANDS 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“ Richmond Smoking- Mixture. 1 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“Golden Brown” Fine Cut 
Brig , ht&Black Plug 1 Cavendish 

IN ALL USUAL SiZ£S. 

PRICE LISTS ON A PPLICATION. 

Established a Quarter of a Century. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration s 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curin g 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
In China, published in 1871, says—"I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude -, and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured'in upon 11s, until at la-t a tea- 
spnonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the rtemati I became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

S Id by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 

World. May jst, 1890. 
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NOTICE TO CO RUES PON DENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
Weekly Mail” must be authenticated bv the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
puaranteeor (food faith. It is particularly reouested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager. 
and Cheques be made pavahletosame: and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, Jan. 24, 1891. 


BIRTH. 

On the 17th instant, at No. 144, Bluff, the wife M 
Engert, of a Daughter. 

DKATH. 

At Toronto, Canada, Tin December 51I1, 1890 
Constance Haeu, youngest child of the Dev. Arthur 
Lloyd, of Trinity College, Toronto, aged 10 months. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Mr. Motoda, a Privy Councillor, died of in¬ 
fluenza on lhe 20th instant. 

Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of tlie Educational 
Department, is suffering from influenza. 

Mr. Okamura Tkruhiko, President of the Yoko¬ 
hama Law Courts, resigned his post a few days 
ago. 

Count Saigo, Minister of Stale for Home Affairs, 
left the capital on the night of the 19th instant 
for Oiso by train. 

Count Goto. Minister of State for Communi¬ 
cations, intends to enter an action for libel 
against the editors of the Kokumin Shimbun. 

The election to fill the vacancy in the House of 
Representatives for the third district of Hyogo 
Prefecture resulted in Mr. Ta Teikichi being 
returned. 

The two Houses of Parliament were destroyed 
by fire in the eatly morning of the 20th instant, 
the fire having its origin in the electric lighting 
apparatus. 

According to returns received by the Sanitary 
Bureau in the Home Department, the numbers 
of persons who suffered from dysentery in Fu¬ 
kuoka and Nagasaki Prefectures, from the com¬ 


mencement of the epidemic to the 31st of last! 
month, were 25,340 and 3,969 respectively, and i 
the deaths resulting were 4,685 and 949. 

Rear-Admiral Yanagi Yuyrtsu, a member of 
the House of Peers, who had been suffering 
from inflammation of the lungs, died on lhe 
15th instant. 

The construction of the railway between Oji 
and Takada on the Osaka Railway is suflicienlly 
advanced for a Dial run before the end of the 
present month. 

Count Yamagata proceeded to the Palace on 
the morning of the 24th instant, and reported to 
the Emperor as to the burning of the Houses of 
Parliament. 

During last year, the quantity of herrings caught 
by the fishermen of Hokkaido (except Hidaka) 
was 937,574 koku (one koku=2\ piculs) valued 
at about yen 6,539,079. 

Thf. First Higher Middle School was closed 
on the 19th instant for about a week in conse¬ 
quence of the prevalance of influenza among 
the teachers and students of the school. 

Mr. Nishiyama. a secretary of the Upper House, 
was despatched from the House on the 191I1 
instant to attend at the funeral of the late Rear- 
Admiral Yanagi, a former member of the House. 


H.I.H. Prince Komatsu returned to the capital 
on the night of the i8ih instant from Numazu. 
On the following da}, H.I.H. Kitashirakawa 
started from the Stiimbashi Station for Yokosuka. 


During last year, 125,000 cases of matches 
were exported into China from Hyogo and 
Kobe, the value of which was yen 1,350,000, 
shawing an increase of about yen 250,000 as 
compared with the previous year. 


Two hundred and seventy three thousand one 
hundred pounds of melted copper (refined) 
of bunkyti, tempo , and two sen copper coins 
will be offered for sale by public tender on the 
281b instant in the Osaka Mint. 

A special meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the afternoon of the 19th instant, at which 
Counts Yamagata, Saigo, and Goto, Viscount 
Aoki, and Messrs. Yoshikawa and Mutsu were 
present, the proceedings lasting till 4.30 p.m. 


Information was received by the Governineni 
on the 16th instant from the Russian Legation 
to the effect that the Prince of Greece will visit 
Japan witli the Russian Prince who is expected 
to arrive here about the end of next month. 


Thf. 19th instant being the day appointed for 
the funeral of the late Rear-Admiral Yanagi 
Yuyetsu, this Majesty the F.mperor despatched 
Viscount Ayanokoji. Chamberlain, to the resi¬ 
dence of the deceased officer with presents for 
the family. 

Count Itagaki resigned on the 19th instant his 
membership of the Rikken Jiyu party. On the 
same day Mr. Kurihara Ryoichi, a leading 
member of the Rikken Jiyu party, sent in his 
resignation of membership. These resignations 
were subsequently withdrawn. 

The Minister of State for the Navy has notified 
the Governors and Prefects of the Empire to 
the effect that whenever any vessel (war-vessel 
or trading-vessel) of any nationality shall meet 
with an accident near the sea coast of Japan, 
the event must be at once repotted ’o the Naval 
Department through its respective Admiralty 
Stations, or through District Offices or Police 


Stations, and also that application for aid may 
he directly made to any Japanese war-vessel that 
may be near to the scene of the disaster. 

A letter received in the capital reports, that 
Mr. Hijikata Hisa-akira, a son of Viscount 
Hijikata. Minister of'State for the Imperial 
Household, has been specially selected for a 
commission in the artillery (Guards) of the Ger¬ 
man Army, by the German Emperor. 

A general meeting of shareholders of the Osaka 
Shipping Company was held on the 18th instant 
at the Sakau-ro. The receipts of the com¬ 
pany during the whole of last year were yen 
918,028.67, of which yen 27,000 were devoted 
to a dividend for the year. 

Telegraphic information has been received by 
the Goverment to the effect that Mr. Tateno 
Gozo, Envby Extraordinary and Minister Ple- 
nipotentary to Washington, who started from 
Japan on the 16th ultimo for his post, was 
received in audience on the 171I1 instant by the 
President of the United Slates of America. 


An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 16th instant, at which there were present 
Counts Yamagata, Saigo, Goto, and Oyama, 
Viscount Aoki, and Mr. Yoshikawa, who had a 
conference in regard to the Budget, which was 
not concluded (ill late in the afternoon. Mr. 
Ito, Vice-Minister for the Navy, was also present. 

A number of residents of Hokkaido propose to 
despatch a represenialive to the capital to infoim 
the members of the Imperial Diet that the re¬ 
duction of over yen 200,000 from the estimates 
for the Hokkaido Administrative Board for the 
24th fiscal year is not a wise plan, inasmuch as 
the colonization of Hokkaido is one of the most 
important works in the Empire. 

Messrs. Tanaka Yohio, Sekizawa Meisei, and 
several other members of the Japan Marine 
Products Society, propose to collect public 
subscriptions for a fund for establishing a 
school of marine products in recognition of 
lhe services of the lale Rear-Admiral Yanagi, 
Manager of the Japan Marine Products Society. 
Several hundred yen have been collected 
already. 

An ordinaiy meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the afternoon of the 201I1 instant, at which 
there were present Counts Yamagata. Oyama, 
Matsukata, and Goto. Viscount Aoki, and 
Messrs. Yoshikawa and Mutsu. The proceed¬ 
ings lasted till a little past 4 p.m. Count Ito, 
President of the House of Peers, and Mr. Sone, 
Chief Secretary of lhe Lower House, were also 
present at the meeting. 

The position of the Import market is without 
notable alteration, and Yarns and Shirtings have 
only been taken in quantities to meet immediate 
requirements. Metals are without much de¬ 
mand, buyers making low offers for anything 
they want, and but few transactions have re¬ 
sulted. Quotations for Kerosene arc quite 
nominal in the absence of enquiries. There 
has been a small business in Sugar—Browns at 
a reduction of 15 cents and Whites at a decline 
of 30 cents per picul. The Silk trade has re¬ 
ceived quite an impetus during the last few days 
of the week, and over 2,000 piculs have been sold. 
Waste Silk has also been active, and several 
large parcels have been taken. The Tea trade 
is now practically over, the remaining leaf in 
stock being of no consequence, and no more 
is expected to come in. Settlements to date 
have been 215,000 piculs, ag'ainst 183.000 
piculs at same date last year. Exchange has 
followed the downward course of silver, and 
closes fairly steady. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


COUNT INOUYK ON DIF.T VERSUS GOVERNMENT. 

Commenting on the rumour that Count Yama- 
gata had despatched Mr. Tsuzuki, his private 
secretary, to Yamaguchi, with an invitation to 
Count Inouye to come to the capital, the Hochi 
Shimbun remarks that when any person engaged 
in the settlement of an affair finds his progress 
stopped by some difficulty or oilier, he usually 
appeals to the bystanders for advice. This 
seems to indicate the circumstances, in the 
Hochi's opinion, under which Count Yamagata 
has despatched his emissary to Count Inouye. 
Our contemporary recalls that one day in the 
early part of 1889 Count Inouye, after his failure 
to carry out the negotiations as to Treaty Revi¬ 
sion, invited to his house at Toriizaka four or 
five of his friends—men of great influence but 
not holding Government offices. To these he 
gave expression to his views as to the relations 
likely to exist between the Diet and the Cabinet. 
Having predicted that the opening of the Diet 
would be followed by friction between the Diet 
and the Ministry, the Count asked :—When, 
then, a majority of the Diet is found to be ad¬ 
verse to the Government, how will the latter 
act? If the Ministry stick to their policy with 
unflinching firmness and dissolve the Diet, the 
elections will certainly lead to the return of 
many of the old members; another conflict will 
follow and another dissolution, the only result 
of which will be to awaken against Ministers 
the opposition of the whole nation. If, on the 
other hand, the Cabinet decide to concur in 
the views of the Diet, whether these be in 
reference to the reduction of state expenditure, 
reforms in the system of administration, or any 
other subject, then the Ministry will find them¬ 
selves in the position of having tacitly consented 
to the assumption by Parliament of the im¬ 
portant rights and duties of administration. With 
the dangers of either of these courses apparent, 
then, the only means by which the safety of the 
nation may be assured will consist in the coming 
forward of men of property and experience to 
take the places of the members of the Cabinet.” 
At the lime Count Inouye was charged on one 
hand with having made those remarks to carry 
out designs of his own as to the Government, 
and derided on the other hand as having be¬ 
come weak-hearted and timid in consequence of 
his failure in diplomacy. Yet, the Hochi points 
out, what he then predicted has come to pass. 


the unitrd states legation. 

Some of the members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives appear to have been studying the 
proceedings of the British House of Commons, 
and to have taken for models to be imitated Mr. 
Bradlaugh and other snappers up of uncon¬ 
sidered trifles. The importunate inquisitiveness 
shown by Mr. Inugai and his supporters in the 
House on Thursday, with reference to the story 
of the ground at Yenoki-zaka, now forming the 
compound of the American Legation, reminds 
us of the questions occasionally putin the House 
of Commons about the postage of members’ 
letters or the rates allowed for cab hire in the 
schedule of official travelling expenses. Mr. 
Inugai became quite elated over the Yenoki-zaka 
land. When he discovered that it had been 
sold by the Government for forty thousand 
yen and bought back afterwards for eighty 
thousand, he metaphorically rubbed his hands 
and told the House that they were going to 
have a pleasant interlude cross-examining the 
Government Delegates on this point. Nor was 
he wrong, if the bandying of frivolous questions 
and incomplete answers tickles the House's 
fancy. But the impression left on the minds of 
people outside the Diet is that if Mr. Inugai took 
a little pains to study his subject before stand¬ 
ing up to discuss it, and if the Government 
Delegates could persuade themselves to be a 
trifle franker and fuller in their explanations, 
much friction and trouble might be avoided. 
Nothing could be simpler or more intelligible 
than the story of the Yenoki-zaka land. It was 
sold by the Department of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce for forty thousand yen to Mr. Okura 


Kihachiro, who bought it, apparently, as a specu¬ 
lation without any immediate object in view. 
The price was low; but on the other hand, land 
was comparatively cheap at the time (1888); 
and no Government ever gels the full market 
value of anything it has dispose of, and, further, 
the sale of a large area of land in one lot is an 
operation of great difficulty in Tokyo. Buyers 
are few ami tar between. Fifty thousand yen 
would have been a handsome price for the land; 
a price which the Government could not reason¬ 
ably have hoped to realise. After the lot came 
into Mr. Okura’s possession, he entered into an 
agreement to put up buildings there for the 
United States Legation, the compound hitherto 
occupied by that Legation in Tsukiji having been 
sold on the expiration of the lease. The new 
buildings with their appurtenances and furniture 
were supposed to be worth some thirty thousand 
yen , and thus the lot, when the Foreign Office 
came to buy it could not possibly have been 
acquired for less than sixty-five or seventy thou¬ 
sand^;/, even supposing that its owner had been 
content to dispose of it without any profit what¬ 
ever, which would have been a very weak pro¬ 
ceeding on his part, considering that land had 
appreciated considerably during the eighteen 
months of his tenure, and that he had not pur¬ 
chased the lot with the idea of making nothing 
by it. He probably realized a profit of from ten 
to fifteen thousand yen, which was by no means 
excessive. It strikes us as decidedly unfortunate 
that these vital points were not fully explained to 
the House by the Foreign Office Delegate. The 
whole question turned upon the fact that in the 
interval between the sale by the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce and the purchase 
by the Foreign Department, buildings costing 
twenty-five or thirty thousand yen had been 
erected on the land. Had this been made clear, 
it is inconceivable that the House would have 
consented to have its lime wasted by further in¬ 
quiries. But it was not made clear, and strange 
to say, Mr. Inugai seemed to know nothing 
about it; a slate of ignorance not at all con¬ 
sistent with the functions of inquisitor arrogated 
by him. Elsewhere members of Parliament who 
undertake to put questions to the Government 
are generally expected to post themselves in the 
details of their subject, but this theory does not 
seem to hold in Japan, and the consequence is 
that the House of Representatives occasionally 
finds itself betrayed into the unprofitable em¬ 
ployment of scrutinizing mare’s nests 
♦ 

* * 

This case presents an interesting point, quite 
apart from the reasons that induced the Diet to 
consider it. The policy of the United States 
Government in the past has always been to re¬ 
frain from owning land outside the limits of'the 
Republic. In pursuance of this policv, lega¬ 
tions have been rented at very high rates in all 
Oriental countries. Thus, for many years, a sum 
of some four thousand dollars (gold) has appear¬ 
ed in the yearly estimates on account of the 
Legation in Tokvo. Lately, however, there ap¬ 
pears to have been a departure from this ex¬ 
ceedingly uneconomical course, for in Soul the 
United States Government has purchased a 
plot of land and in Siam has accepted a suitable 
site from the King. The strong probability is, 
therefore, that when the Authorities in Washing¬ 
ton are invited to turn their attention to Japan, 
they will appreciate the advisability of purchas¬ 
ing the present Legation instead of paying a 
rent of about 4.700 yen yearly for it. Mean¬ 
while, the Foreign Office in Tokyo has a very 
fair investment, since it is receiving nearly six 
per cent, on its money. 

* 

• • 

Not the least amusing incident of the above 
affair is that a local English journal holds it up 
as a proof that the Japanese Government De¬ 
partments are "an Augean stable requiring a 
modern Hercules to clean them out.” One of 
the first things that Hercules would throw into 
the dirt tub would be the silly sheet indulging 
in such slanders. 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE. 

In Yukawamura. I wale Prefecture, says the 
Yomiuri Shimbun, there lives a certain Sasaki 


Gimpei, who recently had the misfortune to be 
drawn for a conscript. Sasaki did not object 
to don uniform and shoulder a rifle in his coun¬ 
try's cause, but his domestic affairs weighed 
heavily upon his patriotic spirit. He pos¬ 
sessed a young wife so beautiful in his eyes that 
everyone must inevitably lose his heart to her. 
Could he trust this lady in his absence of three 
years, and not trusting her, could be not devise 
some means of strengthening her fidelity? A 
bright thought struck him. He summoned all his 
relatives, and having regaled them sumptuously, 
asked them to be witnesses to a covenant which 
he was about to conclude with his wife; a 
covenant of four articles, for the better un¬ 
derstanding of which it should be premised 
that Sasaki’s occupation is that of bath-house 
keeper. Here is a translation of the docu¬ 
ment:—"Art. 1. Should I meet a hand¬ 
some man during my husband's absence from 
home, I promise not to exchange a syllable with 
him. Art. 2. Whenever I am obliged to leave 
the house, I promise never to go alone but al¬ 
ways in company with my mother-in-law. Art. 
3. Should a good-looking young man happen 
to be among those taking the hot baths, I pro¬ 
mise never to go outside the kitchen of our 
house during his stay in the place. Art. 4. 
Until my husband’s return, I promise never to 
speak to a man who is not a member of our 
own household.” Then follow the signatures 
of the wife, the father-in-law, the mother-in-law, 
and the husband. Poor Sasaki! 


TELUGRAMS. 

The question still continues to perplex the 
Japan Gatelie whether a telegram supplied 
directly by Reuter in English to an English 
newspaper and published by that newspaper 
with a minimum of expansion, is more or less 
trustworthy than a telegram expanded by a 
Japanese editor, translated by him into Japan¬ 
ese and then re-translated into English by an 
English editor who has never seen the English 
original. Without considering the obvious 
superfluity of such an inquiry, we should have 
thought that the blunders into which the Gazette 
itself has been betrayed by its third-hand pro¬ 
cess sufficed to settle the question. In the 
space of a very few days our contempo¬ 
rary has converted ‘‘Pine Ridge" into “Pine 
Reach"; has made swift cruisers” into “ fast 
sailing vessels ’’; and has represented the British 
Foreign Office as ‘‘disavowing" Sir Julian 
Pauncefote ; whereas the truth, as telegraphed, 
is that the Foreign Office “ denied " the story of 
a bellicose message having been delivered to the 
U.S. Government by Sir Julian. We should 
have thought, we say, that to be convicted of 
these flagrant mistakes would have taught the 
Japan Gazette how little it can rely on its present 
roundabout way of borrowing telegraphic news. 
But no. The Gazette has discovered a little heap 
of sand to hide its discredited head. The Japan 
Mail published a telegram saying:—“In con¬ 
sequence of the severe weather which has thrown 
thousands of men out of employment, tenible 
distress prevails in the East end of London 
amounting almost to a famine.” Where did the 
Mail obtain authority to connect the distress 
with severe weather, asks the Gazette. Simply, 
answers the Mail, by consulting telegrams which 
arrived simultaneously in Indian papers, explain¬ 
ing that, on account of the snow, frost, and dense 
fogs prevailing in ’London, work in the Docks 
had been seriously interrupted, thousands of 
people had been thrown out of employment, and 
much misery prevailed. What the Mail has 
done is to assist its readers to a sound and 
correct view : what the Gazette has done is to 
mislead its readers in three several cases. These 
are plain facts. Equally plain is the statement 
of the Editor of the Official Gazette, that with 
the one exception of the message about the 
weather and the distress, he has never dis¬ 
covered a Reuter's telegram in the Mail the 
meaning of which differed from the Reuter's tele¬ 
grams received by him. Yet the Japan Gazette 
quotes his statement as a proof that the Official 
Gazette’s telegrams “are certainly more pre¬ 
cise ” than those of the Mail. Excellent 
Gazette! Continue, as you say you will, 
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“with a quiet mind to pursue the course 
of translating literally from the Kwampo tele¬ 
grams,'' “ trusting to the knowledge and me¬ 
mory of your readers to supply “ the missing 
links/’ It is very convenient for a newspaper 
to trust to the knowledge and memory of its 
readers, blit the plan is too unusual to be appre¬ 
ciated, and moreover no effort of knowledge or 
memory can enable a reader to discover that 
“ fast sailing vessels ” are identical with “ swift 
cruisers,” and that to deny the delivery of a 
message is to disavow the Plenipotentiary sup¬ 
posed to have delivered it. 


THE RADICALS. 

A meeting of the Radical Party ( Rikken Jiyu- 
to) was held at 10 o'clock Tuesday forenoon. 
Two hundred and thirty members were present. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Hcshi Toru. The 
meeting decided that no representations should 
be accepted unless presented by at least five 
members ; that the decision of a majority of 
those present at a meeting should be final, one 
hundred members forming a quorum ; and that 
a meeting should be held every day at 9 a.in. 
and closed at 1 p.in. Mr. Sakurai Heikichi 
moved as a point of urgency, that steps be 
taken for the withdrawal of the leading article 
published in the Jiyu Shimbuti of the preced¬ 
ing day. The article complained of is a some¬ 
what remarkable effusion. Its object is to urge 
the conquest of Korea by Japan. After referring 
to the spirit of enterprise and the love of brave 
adventure that existed in Japan three centuries 
ago, and showing how greatly the Tokugawa 
system of Government and the enforced seclu¬ 
sion of the country had the effect of blunting 
and deadening these fine qualities, the writer 
goes on to point out that the administrative 
tendency of the Metji era is to develop men’s 
love of liberty and their appreciation of personal 
rights. Something of the spirit which in an¬ 
cient limes made Japan the England of the 
Orient, has doubtless—says the Jiyu Shimbuti 
—been revived in these modern days, but to 
restore it to its old proportions, no tonic could 
be so effective as that of a military expedition. 
On this ground, in great part, but also for the 
sake of establishing Japan’s position in the 
Orient and raising her prestige in the eyes 
of the world, the Jiyu Shimbuti, in langu¬ 
age well calculated to awaken an echo in the 
hearts of the Samurai, advocates the military 
occupation of Korea. Evidently the Radical 
Party is unwilling that such an aggressive policy 
should be regarded as the Party’s programme, a 
mistake into which the public is not unlikely to 
fall seeing that the newspaper suggesting the 
invasion of Korea is the recognised organ of the 
Rikken Jiyu-to. The meeting decided that a 
Committee should be appointed to approach 
the Jiyu Shimbuti. It is known that, imme¬ 
diately after the appearance of the article in 
question—which was published in two parts 
—steps were taken to induce the editors of the 
paper to modify their views, but they declined 
altogether to be dictated to, Count Itagaki 
himself answering for them. 

* 

* * 

This affair of the Jiyu Shimbuti subsequent¬ 
ly led to a remarkable and momentous result, 
namely, the retirement of Count Itagaki from 
the liikken Jiyu parly. The Count appears to 
have taken his resolution on the evening ot the 
18th, after the first remonstrance had been 
made by members of the Party. The opening 
part only of the criticised article appeared on 
that day, ami not till the following day, when 
the second part had been published, did an 
opportunity occur of taking the sense of the 
Party at a general meeting. Count Itagaki, 
however, did not wait for the decision of the 
meeting. While Mr. Sakurai and his friends 
were drafting the resolution to be submitted to 
the meeting for a Committee to approach the 
editors of the Jiyu Shimbuti, the old univer¬ 
sally respected leader of the Radicals was on 
his side drafting a document that should sever 
his connection with the association he had found¬ 
ed and fostered. It was a manly and plain- 
spoken document, the greater part devoted to 


the obnoxious article, but a brief paragraph at 
the end containing statements which showed 
that the relations between the Count and his 
followers have not been entirely amicable of 
late. The manifesto protested in the strongest 
terms against the attempt made on behalf of 
the Party to interfere with the freedom of speech 
of its members. The article in question had 
been written by one man, Mr. Kurihara. Though 
Count Itagaki did not profess to approve of its 
sentiments, he could not for a moment consent 
to take part in muzzling its author. For many 
years he had been engaged in promoting the 
principles of liberty and building up a party 
which should devote all its energies to securing 
for every unit of the nation the rights belonging 
to free men. Foremost among those rights was 
freedom of speech and pen. Count Itagaki 
could not continue his connection with a party 
which assailed that right. For some time back, 
too—and perhaps in this paragraph is to be 
sought the real text of the pronunciamiento—he 
had observed much that he disapproved of in 
the conduct of the Parly, and though he had 
hitherto kept silence, the time had now come 
when he must remove his name from its roll. 

« 

* * 

In such terms the Count turned his back 
on his Party. With him stepped out of the 
ranks Messrs. Kataoka, Kurihara, Yeguchi, 
and Uyeki, and it is expected that a very 
large number of seceders will pass from the 
Rikken Jiyu-to to join the banner of their 
old chief. By the light of this important 
event it will be re-called that Count Itayaki has 
taken Mule share of late in the deliberations and 
movements of the Rikken Jiyu-to, and that 
such marked isolation could not but be deemed 
significant. It may be that his secession will be 
the signal for a general retirement on the part 
of all the moderates, who see quite plainly 
that the action taken by a section of the Party 
with respect to the Budget must ultimately 
lead to a severe collision between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Diet, ami is already distinctly 
unconstitutional. Strange it is how persistently 
fate links Count Ilagaki's political career with 
the history of Korea. Seventeen years ago his 
aggressive policy towards the little kingdom 
was generally supposed to have contributed 
materially to his retirement from the Cabinet, 
and now he turns his back on his Party for the 
sake of asserting the right of free speech in 
the case of a man who advocates the military 
occupation of the peninsula by Japan. 

* 

* * 

No developmentsof aconclusivecharacterhave 
occurred in relation to the retirement of Count 
Itagaki from the ranks of the Rikken Jiyu-to. 
The manifesto sent by him to the Committee 
of the Party, announcing his resolve to sever 
the connection, was returned by the Committee 
on the ground that a portion of its language did 
not convey a clear meaning, but in reality for 
the purpose of opening a path for mediation. 
Mr. Kono Hironaka, one of the most respected 
members of the Jiyu-to, undertook the office 
of mediator, but his efforts met with no success 
whatever, Count Itagaki explaining that though 
the incident of the newspaper article was the 
proximate cause of his retirement, there had 
been of late many reasons influencing him in 
the direction of separation, and his mind was 
now made up beyond the possibility of change. 
When the daily meeting of the Rikken Jiyu-to 
took place on Wednesday morning, at 10 o’clock, 
one of the hundred and eighty members pre¬ 
sent asked the President, Mr. Hoslii Toru, whe¬ 
ther the alleged receipt of Count Ilagaki’s 
resignation was true. The President replied 
in the affirmative, but added that the docu¬ 
ment had been returned, and beyond this 
meagre information the meeting did not seek 
to penetrate. Later in the day, Count Itagaki 
sent back the document of resignation with 
a very brief covering letter, in which he 
stated, with reference to the objection as 
to want of clearness, that what he had in¬ 
tended was to express his intention of leaving 
the Rikken-Jiyu-to and getting up a party of 
his own. It is probable, therefore, that we 
shall see the Aikokuko-to resuscitated, though 


only by way of preliminary to some more com¬ 
prehensive association. The defection of Count 
Itagaki will be a severe, if not fatal, blow to the 
Rikken-Jiyu-to. That Party possesses no one 
upon whose shoulders the mantle of the 
veteran liberal can rest for an hour. Through 
many changes of fortune and despite of 
associates not always calculated to enhance 
his reputation except by contrast, Count 
Itagaki has never for a moment forfeited 
public respect and esteem, and we must frankly 
confess that we are sincerely glad to see him 
sever his connection with a party having for its 
apparent mainspring of action, unscrupulous 
opposition to the Government. In the face of 
such kaleidoscopic changes as mark the present 
development of political organizations in Japan, 
it is idle to speculate about the future, but 
assuredly Count Itagaki’s new attitude is a 

hopeful element in the situation. 

* 

* • 

The Rikken Jiyu-to appears to have been 
greatly disturbed by the receipt of Count Ita- 
gaki's letter of resignation. After the Commit¬ 
tee's vain attempt to induce the Count to 
wiihdraw the letter, a consultation of the leading 
members was held, the decision arrived at being 
that the retirement of the founder of Liberalism 
in Japan could not fail to produce a most seri¬ 
ous effect upon the prospects of the Rikken 
Jiyu-to, and that every effort must be made to 
prevent such an unfortunate consummation. 
In pursuance of this resolve, a number of the 
most influential men of the Party, acting as 
delegates, waited on Count Itagaki and begged 
him to re-consider his decision, urging that a 
newspaper article should not be suffered to be 
the cause of a catastrophe so injurious to the 
prospects of Japanese Liberalism. After long 
consultation and a display of great reluctance, 
the Count consented to recall his resignation, 
but this happy ending of the present complica¬ 
tion is not expected to be more than a tempo- 
lary settlement. Count Itagaki is emphatically 
opposed to many fundamental features ip the 
methods of the Rikken Jiyu-to, and though he 
may be willing to slave off the disruption of the 
Party for as long a time as possible, there is a 
very slender chance of his becoming reconciled 
to permanent co-operation with it. 


THE “ KOKOM1N NO TOMO ” ON THE BUDGET. 

The Kokumin-tio-Tomo writes very strongly 
in support of the report of the Budget Com¬ 
mittee. Now that the report is before the 
House of Representatives, the Tokyo journal 
wishes to reminds the members of the fact that 
at the time of the election last July they pledged 
themselves, either directly or indirectly, to lessen 
the burdens of the people. Are they prepared 
to fulfill the solemn pledge to their constituents ? 
Our contemporary thinkslhat it is idle toask such 
a question, became they.are morally bound to 
support the extreme plan of reduction. As to 
the contention put forth by some persons 
that the “extremists” vote for a reduction 
practically incapable of being carried out, the 
Kokumin is only astonished that the so- 
called “extremists” are satisfied with the 
reduction of no more than about nine 
and a half million yen. Moreover, about a 
million and a half of that sum is represen¬ 
ted by interest on deposits, so that the real 
reduction is little over 8 million yen. It is 
absurd, continues our contemporary, to pre¬ 
tend that the loss of such a paltry amount 
could seriously interfere with the smooth con¬ 
duct of the administration. The items of ex¬ 
penses in which reduction is intended to be 
made relate to the salaries and members of 
officials, to travelling expenses, and to expenses 
for the maintenance of the Higher Middle 
Schools, the Metropolitan Board of Police, and 
so forth. What the “extremists” desire is 
simply to bring the income of officials to the 
level of men engaged in other walks of life 
out of the Government, and to either abolish 
or lessen in magnitude those institutions, edu¬ 
cational and otherwise, whose functions can 
better be discharged either by private enter¬ 
prise or by institutions organized on a different 
plan. The Metropolitan Board of Police is 
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described by our contemporary as an imita¬ 
tion of a similar institution existing in France, 
a reminiscence of the horrible days of the 
Revolution, and its absorption into the City 
Government of Tokyo need not be looked upon 
as a measure in any way injurious to the con¬ 
duct of the administration. Neither is the exi¬ 
stence of the Higher Middle Schools calculated 
to favour tire development of private educational 
enterprise. With regard to tire objection that 
the “ extremists’’contemplate an encroachment 
upon the prerogatives of the Emperor, the 
Tokyo journal retorts by saying that the “ mo¬ 
derates ” are equally open to the same charge, 
for they too propose to reduce the salaries of 
officials and office expenses, the only difference 
between the two sets of reformers being that the 
one set does not proceed in so thorough a 
manner as the other. In short the difference 
is one of degree not of kind. The “mode¬ 
rates are accused by the Kokumin of being 
merely the mouthpiece of the Government. 
They propose a reduction of 5 million yen, be¬ 
cause they are assured by the Cabinet or at least 
by some of the Ministers that the Government 
would be willing to accept such a reduction. In 
other words, they strive to carry out not the will 
of the Diet but the will of the Cabinet. “ In 
order,” the Kokumin continues, “ to cut the 
enslaving lies of personal interest ( jdjitsu) 
which have during the last twenty years entwin¬ 
ed themselves round this question, the Diet 
must keep itself above the level of convention¬ 
alities and aim above everything at promoting 
the interest of the country and the well-being of 
the people. Should the Diet he, on the con¬ 
trary, restrained by the very lies of personal 
interest to sever which is its bounden duly, and 
should it behave to the Government as a maid 
would behave to her mistress, by anticipating 
the wishes and consulting the convenience of 
the Executive, thus failing to accomplish its 
original object—should the Diet act in such a 
manner, it may be said to have died in spirit, 
to have become the slave of the executive." In 
conclusion/our contemporary exhorts the mem¬ 
bers of the Rikken Jiyu-to and the Kaishin-lo 
not to be betrayed into the fatal error of inter¬ 
necine division on this important question, for 
on their firm union depends the fate of the 
struggle in which the Opposition is engaged 
against the Government. But the exhortation 
has already proved abortive. 

THE MINISTER OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Rumour have been busy lately with Viscount 
Aoki’s affairs. It having been more than once 
staled that the Viscount contemplated the re¬ 
signation of his portfolio, a friend of the Jiyu 
Shimbun has interviewed him and obtained a 
very distinct statement which appears in the 
columns of that journal. The Minister is re¬ 
presented as saying that he has not the least in¬ 
tention of resigning, nor could be see any 
reason for adopting such a course. Had he 
made a failuie in foreign policy, or did he 
find himself in serious disagreement with his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, or were public 
opinion evidently opposed to him, he should 
not hesitate to resign. But none of these 
conjunctures had arisen. Nay more, the 
present time was one of great importance 
in respect of the empire's foreign affairs. 
The Minister was actually now engaged con¬ 
ferring with his colleagues on the subject of 
Treaty Revision, a problem which" all his 
strength should be devoted to solve, and the 
Cabinet’s deliberations as to the policy to be 
definitely pursued were at a vital stage. Should 
it unfortunately happen that the policy of the 
Cabinet encountered opposition, or that the 
Cabinet itself failed in unanimity, the contin¬ 
gency contemplated by rumour might occur, 
but for the rest the Minister had no idea of 
resigning. 

* * * 

It is of course impossible to be quite sure 
how much of this really came from Viscount 
Aoki and how much from the imagination of his 
supposed interviewer. But on the face of it, 
there is nothing in the account that the Mini¬ 
ster might not have said. Not a shadow of 


discernible reason exists for the suggested 
resignation. The rumour arose, so far as can be 
ascerlained, in connection with the postpone¬ 
ment of the Commercial Code by the Diet, and 
subsequently in connection with a baseless 
story that Viscount Aoki's attitude towards the 
Budget question was not in accord with the 
attitude of some of his colleagues. We believe 
that no foundation whatever for the story was 
furnished by either phase of politics, and that 
the report had its origin in idle gossip. Vis¬ 
count Aoki is not likely to betray the Cabinet 
into the evil course of changing pilots when the 
boat of Treaty Revision is* in mid-stream. 

DEATH OF A I’RIVY COUNCILLOR. 

Mr. Motoda Ykifu, a Privy Councillor, expired 
on the 21st instant. He was attacked by in¬ 
fluenza on the 13th instant, and two days later 
high fever supervened, the patient gradually 
sinking and finally succumbing. Mr. Motoda 
enjoyed a high reputatation as a scholar. For 
several years he held the important post of First 
class Instructor to the Emperor, and when the 
serious character of his illness became known, 
His Majesty directed that Drs. Ikeda and Baelz 
should attend him. The day after his death he 
was Gazetted a Baron, and a sum of ten thou¬ 
sand yen was granted his family. The funeral 
will leave the deceased statesman's residence in 
Urasarugakucho, Kanda. on the 27th instant,and 
the interment will be in the Aoyama cemetery. 


UNEASINESS IN TOKYO. 

Some uneasiness prevailed in the capital on the 
18th instant. A rumour got abroad that the 
general meeting of the Radical Party, to be 
held the next day in the Koseikan, Kobiki- 
cho, would be taken advantage of by a body 
of soshi to make a demonstration of a very 
determined character. This idea may have 
been suggested by the fact that the soshi 
mad6 the recent meeting of the Party in 
the Yayoisha the occasion of an attack which 
nearly cost Mr. Uyeki Yemori his life. At all 
events quite an excitement prevailed, and to¬ 
wards evening it began to be whispered that 
another forced exodus of soshi was likely to take 
place during the night under police auspices 
and by the authority of the Peace Preservation 
Regulations. For this latter report two inci¬ 
dents were probably responsible : first, that a 
meeting of twenty-three police inspectors had 
been held during the day, and secondly that 
Viscount Tanaka, Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police, instead of travelling about the various 
districts of the city and visiting the stations, as 
is his wont, had spent many hours at home 
writing. The public's expectations were dis¬ 
appointed, however. No mie received marching 
orders during the night of the 18th, and the 
Radical meeting on the 19th passed off without 
disturbance of any kind. Moieover, it became 
known on the 19th that those in a position to 
speak had denied the existence of any intention 
or apparent necessity to take further steps under 
the Peace Preservation Regulations. The city 
therefore drew its breath quietly once more. 


JAPANESE WOMEN IN THE UNITBD STATES. 

According to an extract published in the Joyaku 
Zasshi (Woman’s Magazine) from a recent work 
by Mr. Nitobe Inazo, who lately married a 
Philadelphian lady, it appears that there are 
many Japanese women receiving education in 
the United Slates of America. Miss Kalo Kin 
is slaying at Salem, Massachusetts, and Miss 
KodaNobu is studying music at Boston. They 
were sent by the Department of Education. 
Miss Hishikawa Yaye is studying medicine at 
Chicago, while Miss Hirata Tsune is at the West 
Maryland University, and Miss Miyakawa at 
Mount Holyoak. Mrs. Tamura is at New York, 
fitting herself for the duties of a pastor. Miss 
Sono is attending the law lectures at the Pacific 
University of California. She means to be 
called to the baron her return. There are also 
several Japanese female students at Washing¬ 
ton, Chambersburg, Overbrook, San Francisco, 
Aucland, and so forth. Miss Tsuda, one of 
the five Japanese girls who were sent twenty-one 
years ago to America by Count Kuroda, has 


again crossed the Pacific for the purpose of 
completing her education. As to those who 
have already returned to Japan, the extract 
enumerates Misses Yoshiinatsu, Uyeda, Yama- 
gawa, and Nagai, who together with Miss Tsuda 
were the first to go abroad for educational 
purposes, and Mrs. Okaini Kei, who studied 
medicine and is now the Superintendent of the 
Female Department at the Tokyo Charity Hos¬ 
pital. Miss Yamagawa is now Countess Oyania, 
while Miss Nagai is the wife of Lieutenant 
Uryu, of the Navy. 


THE " SOSHI.” 

The head-quarters of the soshi in Tokyo have 
hitherto been in the Kyobashi district. It was 
in that quarter and in Shiba that the great ma¬ 
jority of the youths recently banished under the 
provisions of the Peace Preservation Regulations 
resided. It would seem now, however, that the 
soshi left in the capital have settled in the 
Kanda and Shitava districts, and that, so far 
from being intimidated by the fate of their 
fellows, they have developed new resolution and 
given themselves the title of “ true soshi" ( shin - 
soshi). They declare that they will take mea¬ 
sures to punish or restrain all who promote 
improper political principles, or advocate the 
reduction of the Budget in such a manner as to 
violate the law, or secretly move the Authorities 
to put the Peace Preservation Regulations into 
force. It appears Jo have escaped the attention 
of these saviours of society that the Peace Pre¬ 
servation Regulations are already in force, and 
that anybody attempting to carry out a mission 
of reform by violence may find himself shot out 
of the capital at a few hours' notice. There is 
no need of secret memorials to the Government 
on the subject. 

* 

* * 

In connection with this matter, it may be well 
to notice an error committed by a local English 
journal. Several of the soshi expelled from 
Tokyo having come to Kanagawa and settled 
there pro tern., their presence in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the foreign Settlement had betrayed 
our local contempoiaries into expressions of 
alarm which do not appear well considered, 
inasmuch as the soshi have not exhibited any 
disposition to molest foreigners, except in con¬ 
nection with the Anti-Revision, or Pro-Revision, 
Meeting of last September, now a thing of the 
past. Apart, however, from the general question, 
it has been asserted that while, on the occasion of 
the enforcement of the Peace Preservation Re¬ 
gulations in 1887, the soshi who took refuge in 
Kanagawa were compelled to proceed to the 
provinces, they have on this occasion been al¬ 
lowed to remain in Kanagawa. Reference to 
the Peace Preservation Regulations will show 
that they confer upon the police no such power 
as would have been necessary to pursue the 
former course. All that can be done under the 
Regulations is to banish men, for a period of not 
more than three years, to a distance of 3 ri from 
any and all of the Imperial Palaces in Tokyo. 
Once beyond that radius, there is complete 
security against the operation of this special 
clause of the Regulations. Even if a district 
outside the capital be proclaimed under the Re¬ 
gulations, no power to remove its inhabitants is 
vested in the police. It is therefore entirely a 
mistake to say that the soshi who came from 
Tokyo to Kanagawa in 1887, were obliged to 
“ move on.” On the contrary, they remaiued 
there unmolested, just as they are remaining 
now, and there is no more reason for foreign 
residents to apprehend annoyance at their hands 
on the present occasion than there was in 1887. 

m 

• * 

Among the soshi staying in Yokohama are 
two, by name Namba Tohatsu and Shiga 
Sukegoro. They have taken up their abode at 
Tsukiya, in the 5th ward of Honcho, and there 
they are very closely guarded by the police. 
For it seems that they are men who hold 
physical violence and extreme measures in 
special esteem, and that for this reason they 
have incurred the enmity of the more moderate 
section of their fellows. The fear is that an 
encounter may take place between the two ex- 
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tremists and the other side, and to prevent such 
a conjuncture the police are on the alert. 
Perhaps it might he well to put the whole party 
into a dark room and let them fight it out. 
However the issue went, the public could not 
lose much. 


OFFICIAL ECONOMIES. 

It is staled that the sweeping reductions re¬ 
commended by the Committee on the Budget 
have already begun to produce a disquieting 
effect in official circles and among the com¬ 
panies which receive subsidies from the Govern¬ 
ment. By way of example the case of the 
Railway Bureau is quoted. In that Bureau it 
lias hitherto been customary to pay a suitable 
travelling allowance to officials sent to distant 
places on business, but the theory has now 
been put into force that, as railway officials can 
seldom have business at places not accessible 
by means of their own lines, travelling allow¬ 
ances need not be granted. Farther, whereas 
extra {pay has always been given in the past 
for over-time work, it is rumoured to have been 
decided that no extra pay shall be allowed in 
future, even though officials have to work the 
whole night. The latter of these statements 
seems to be decidedly incredible. Whatever 
may be the nature of the economies suggested 
by the Budget Committee, they certainly cannot 
be suffered to extend to withholding fair remu¬ 
neration for work done. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Mr. Taguchi Ukichi, editor of the Keizni 
Zasshi. who returned about a month ago from 
a voyage to the South Sea Islands, has had 
several conferences with the delegates of the 
Tokyo shizoku —the former retainers of the 
Shogunate—as to the proprietorship of the shi¬ 
zoku industrial fund, with part of which he 
had formed the South Sea Trading Company. 
It is reported that Mr. Taguchi has consented 
to hand over to the shizoku the right of owner¬ 
ship of the fund ; but as to the manner of using 
the money, it is probable that he be entrust¬ 
ed with it, and permitted to invest it in the 
development of trade with the Pacific Islands 
recently visited. Indeed, whatever some of the 
shizoku might have said of him in moments 
of excitement, the majority of them are no 
doubt glad that the fund fell into the hands of 
a man of such high integrity and honesty of 
purpose. 

* * * 

Mr. Hoshi Toru, who, having been abroad 
at the time of the election, has no seat in the 
Diet, is reported to have a near prospect of 
obtaining one, Mr. Mutsu, his intimate friend, 
being, according to rumour, desirous of resign¬ 
ing his seat and giving it to Mr. Hoshi. Another 
report regarding Mr. Hoshi is that he contem¬ 
plates the formation of an emigration society for 
the purpose of enabling soshi to obtain some 
sober means of livelihood abroad. It would lie ! 
a great thing for the country if Ids plan should 1 
succeed. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Hayashi Yuzo's Bill for the equalization of 
the assessed value of land throughout the coun¬ 
try, has roused the members from the North- 
Fast Provinces to an extraordinary degree of 
activity and excitement. At present, the assessed 
value c>f land is abnormally low in the Prefec¬ 
ture of Yamaguchi, in the City of Kyoto, and in 
the Provinces of the North-East, and the object 
of the bill is to raise the value of lain! in those 
localities to a level with the rest of the country. 
The members from the North-East claim that 
the assessed value of land in their districts is 
not actually low, because land up there is very 
poor in its productive capacity, and because its 
value is further decreased by the absence of 
proper means of transportation. They are re¬ 
ported to have issued a circular among their 
constituents, exhorting the latter to stand up for 

the defence of their threatened interests. 

* 

* * 

Viscount Torio, who lately astonished the 
public by resigning his membership of the 
Upper House, has not by any means risen higher 


in popular estimation as a practical statesman. 
Men regard his extraordinary behaviour as an¬ 
other proof—if proof were needed—that his 
genius is too eccentric and ill-balanced for 
practical statesmanship. It is reported that his 
resignation will not be accepted by the Emperor, 
and assuredly he will be the last man to disobey 
the Sovereign’s wishes. 

* 

• * 

The Kokkwa Shimbun, which, after appearing 
only a few weeks, lately stopped publication 
on the pretext of intended improvements, 
has at present little prospect of coming out 
again. The promoters made, as we then noted j 
in these columns, a fatal error in the selection 1 
of their editors. A more' suitable editor than 
Mr. Tatsumi it would have been easy enough 
to procure at a moment’s notice. Further, it is 
rumoured that the promotors have been unable 
to obtain the support of the aristocratic society 
whose interests they professed to represent; 
though we are not in a position to declare pre¬ 
cisely why they failed in this part of their pro¬ 
gramme. It may be that the aristocracy of Japan 
do not see the expediency of being dragged 
into active political warfare and having their in¬ 
terests taken charge of by an organ strongly 
suspected of maintaining close relations with 

a certain political faction. 

* 

* • 

Prison reform is making steady progress in 
Japan. The Kangoku Hyoron (Prison Maga¬ 
zine) tells us that the Prefectural Government 
of Shimane has taken the lead in putting female 
convicts under the charge of female jailers. 
Four women, all of them wives of prison war¬ 
dens, have already been appointed to superin¬ 
tend prisoners of their own sex. 

* 

* * 

The movement for the abolition of licensed 
prostitution seems to be steadily gaining ground. 
The local assembly of Okayama voted on the 
22nd ultimo for the abolition of public prostitu¬ 
tion after five years from that date. Petitions 
on the same matter have been received by the 
Diet from Gumma, Okayama, Niigata, Yama- 
nashi, Osaka, and Gifu, while several other 
localities are reported to be shortly about to 
follow in the same track. The bazaar lately 
held at the Ginza Kwaikan, Tokyo, by a num¬ 
ber of ladies, for the purpose of adding to the 
fund for the abolition of licenced prostitution, 
is said to have been a great success. 


HOIST BY H IS OWN PETARD. 

On the 9t.l1 instant, when the House of Represen¬ 
tatives met, and after the usual announcements 
had been made from the Chair, a member rose 
in his place, and pointing to his head, which 
though very artistically bandaged, nevertheless 
looked exceedingly unlike the head of a lespecl- 
able member of a respected assembly, explained 
that he had already apologised to the President 
for presenting himself in such a plight, and that 
he now desired to apologise to the House. This 
courteous harangue was received in silence, 
and the House proceeded to the Orders of the 
Day. The member was Mr. Suzuki Shoji. 
Last year, when the organization of the soshi 
assumed a more vertebrate form than it could 
previously boast, Mr. Suzuki was generally re¬ 
garded as a General, if not the Generalissimo, 
of the hand of club cavaliers. Of his exploits 
in that capacity we know little or nothing, nor 
can we tell by what strange freak of wayward 
fortune he was transformed from the captain 
into the foe of the soshi. Yet it will be fresh 
in the minds of our readers that the vigilance 
of the police alone saved him from a rough if 
not fatal encounter in the vicinity of Count 
Goto’s residence on the 7th instant, and when 
next the public heard of him, he was apologis¬ 
ing to the House for coming before it with a 
broken head. Mr. Suzuki is to be congratu¬ 
lated on having cut the lies that hound him to 
his turbulent associates, hut lor the moment 
people talk of him as of one hoisted with his 
own petard. Nor lias he altogether forgotten 
the old association. He it was that made the 
motion on the 14th instant, asking the House 
to condemn the action of the Government in 


putting the Peace Preservation Regulations into 
force. He thought that to expel a number of 
youths from the capital without any form of 
trial, would offend and excite public opinion 
much more than any act of which the youths 
might be guilty. But the House looked on the 
linen bandages that encircled Mr. Suzuki’s 
cranium and voted against him. 


THE PESSIMISTS. 

Sensationalism is a mischievous role for news¬ 
papers to play, however trivial and insignificant 
their writings. It is an easy r 61 e, w.e grant, 
By an unfortunate dispensation of Providence, 
slander and exaggeration come readily to the 
least gifted of mortals, and since slander and 
exaggeration possess piquancy of their own, 
their journalistic expression is usually good for 
a certain number of dollars and cents. But 
how wearisome and contemptible they grow 
after a lime ! The interest they excite at first 
is soon succeeded by ridicule and ultimately by 
disgust. At this juncture, for example, when 
an editor,heading his article “Under the Shadow 
of the Assassin’s Sword,” devotes two columns 
of dreary blundering English to prove that we 
are living under a reign of terror in Japan, and 
that security of person and property does not 
exist, what can his readers do but pity him as 
the victim of wild hallucinations, or despise him 
as a poor scribbler careless how much he 
disturbs or deceives the public mind provided 
only that he creates a demand for his unsaleable 
sheet ? Any one having command of newspaper 
columns, who deliberately sets himself the task 
of writing down Japan and the Japanese, of 
representing them in the worst possible light, 
of persuading the public that the country is in 
an uncivilized condition and that its institutions 
are quite untrustworthy, can achieve a measure 
of success by pertinacity and unscrupulousness. 
But in the eyes of all sensible people he cuts a 
ridiculous and contemptible figure. Children 
may grow pale at the buzzing of a blue-bottle 
fly, and school girls tell each other terrible 
stories about bold bad men hid in cupboards, 
ruffians concealed under beds, or mad dogs 
luiking at corners, but one's sense of congruity 
is a little shocked when grey-bearded editors 
begin to prattle nightmares ami whisper sensa¬ 
tionalism like small urchins or short-dressed 
misses. There is nothing to disturb the even 
tenor of our way or the quiet security of our 
life in Japan unless we are silly enough to be 
deceived by doting alarmists, or unless the un¬ 
ceasing stream of malicious abuse and slander 
dial flows through the columns of the local 
iTIiersites does ultimately rouse the active re¬ 
sentment of some hot-hearted Japanese. The 
[public is utterly weary of all these appalling 
phantoms and unending men in buckram. If 
we cannot have sense and sobriety, let us at 
least have silence. 


THE CABINET AND THE BUDGET. 

The Tokyo Shimpo says—with how much truth 
we cannot tell—that the Cabinet is divided into 
three parties with respect to the question of 
reducing the Budget. The first party is that of 
Count Yamagata. It holds that a reduction 
of one and a half or two millions is the utmost 
possible, and that nothing above that can be 
seriously thought of. The second party con¬ 
sists of Count Goto, Viscount Aoki, Mr. Mutsu, 
and Mr. Yoshikawa. These four statesmen are 
in favour of making the utmost reductions that 
can possibly be effected, but they maintain that 
so far as concerns any reduction which cannot 
be put into effect without injuring the public 
interest, the Government must put its fool down 
firmly even in the face of both Houses. The 
third party is called the Satsuma Section. It 
consists of Counts Matsukata, Saigo, and 
Oyama and Viscount Kabayama. It holds that 
although a small reduction may be made, the 
Cabinet must resolutely decline to follow the 
Diet into any measure of economy involving 
several million yen. We do not clearly perceive 
the difference between this third view and that 
attributed to Count Yamagata, but the Tokyo 
Shimpo evidently thinks that there is a material 
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difference. Our contemporary adds that the 
policy advocated by the Second Section has 
most strength, but that the last Section urges 
its views with the greatest earnestness. Con¬ 
sidering that each section contains the same 
number of Ministers, we fail to appreciate this 
distinction also. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND THE HIGHER FEMALE 
SCHOOL. 

The Budget Committee's proposal to abolish 
these two institutions has elicited much adverse 
comment from persons interested in education. 
The Koku-Hon is one of the many journals 
opposed to the proposal. Speaking first of the 
School of Music, our contemporary dwells on 
the importance of music from an educational 
point of view, and observes that, musical edu¬ 
cation in this country being still in its infancy, 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be 
an institution specially devoted to the training of 
musical teachers and to the reform of the national 
music. There might of course arise sooner or 
later a private school of music to take the place 
of the present Government establishment, if 
the latter were abolished ; but since a musical 
school cannot at present be expected to be a 
paying undertaking, the Tokyo journal is sure 
that no private school will for some years 
undertake the important task ot reforming the 
national music. Our contemporary therefore 
fails to see any reason for abolishing the School 
of Music in order to save the paltry sum of about 
twelve thousand yen a year. As to the Higher 
Female School, the Koku-Hon alludes to 
the fact that female teachers are now in great 
demand in Japan. Under existing circum¬ 
stances, female schools do not pay, as may 
be seen from the accounts of the various private 
institutions of that kind in the capital. Perhaps 
it may not be necessary to maintain a female 
seminary on a large scale, but the support 
of an institution like the present Higher Female 
School is, in the opinion of the Koku-hon , 
highly important at present. Various stories 
lately circulated about alleged immorality on 
the part of the students of some female schools 
may, the Tokyo journal goes on, have contribut¬ 
ed in no small degree to the regrettable decision 
of the Budget Committee. But even granting 
that these stories had some foundation to rest 
upon, our contemporary sees no reason why 
that should necessitate the abolition of the 
Higher Female School, for the alleged evil can 
be easily corrected by improving the mode of 
management. 


THE RE-BUILDING OF THE DIET. 

The yiji Shimpo recounts the loss inflicted on 
the country by the burning of the Diet. The 
buildings forming the two Houses covered 
1,500 tsubo (>T acres), and their annexes 
covered 347 tsubo (more than one-fourth of an 
acre). They were commenced in June, 1888, 
and finished in November, 1890, the cost of the 
buildings without the furniture being 237,000 
yen approximately, and the total outlay amount¬ 
ing to something like 300,000 yen. They were 
only temporary buildings, but their loss will 
doubtless postpone the commencement of the 
permanent edifice which the Government has 
in contemplation. The Jiji adds that the work 
of re-construction has been entrusted to the 
Temporary Building Bureau, the Chief of which, 
Viscount Yamao, has been requested to get the 
buildings ready for the second session of the 
Diet, in November of this year. If the build¬ 
ings took nearly two years and five months to 
complete originally, we do not see how they are 
to be reconstructed in ten months. 


THE " CHOYA SHIMBUN” AND THE “ SOSHI.” 

Here is a bit of writing that does the Choya 
Shimbun much credit. If all the leading ver¬ 
nacular journals were equally courageous and 
outspoken, those wretched youths who are doing 
their best to disgrace Japan would soon receive 
short shrift:—“The 23rd year of Meiji was an 
exceedingly troubled time. Shortly before or 
after the organization of the Rikken-Jiyu parly, 
so-called soshi began to assemble from all quar¬ 


ters in Tokyo, and with bared muscles and 
sticks in hand, set themselves to perform acts of 
violence in the political arena. This is the age 
when men eschew club government and advocate 
government by reason. It is strange that club 
folks should have made their appearance among 
parlies avowedly labouring to bring about the 
reign of reason. Let us give a tew instances 
of the doings of the soshi. On the 21st of last 
August, four or five soshi went to the residence 
of Mr. Inouye Kakugoro and behaved with 
great violence. On the 25th of the same month, 
at night, as Mr. Sugeno Michichika, an aged 
resident of Osaka, was passing out of the house 
of a friend, Mr. Koike ileiichiro, a number of 
soshi fell upon him, and give him a terrible 
beating, striking him on the back, on the stomach, 
and on the face, wherever they could get at him. 
On the 10th of September, several soshi pro¬ 
ceeded to the Yayoi-kan and enquired for Mr. 
Kawashima. No sooner did the latter present 
himself than they fell on him and began to beat 
him, and when his brother came to succour the 
assaulted man, he too suffered severe injuries at 
their hands. Some two hundred members of 
the Jiyu party were present at the lime, and 
witnessed the fracas, but not one of them made 
any attempt to assist Mr. Kawashima and his 
brother. Feeble curs truly! On the 13th of 
September, Mr. Koknbo Kihichi, a member of 
the Jiyti party, was cut down and severely 
wounded in one of the Kanda streets, by day¬ 
light. On the same day some thirty-five soshi, 
pretexting business, persuaded Mr. Kameno 
Shuichiro to accompany them, and when they 
get him into a lonely place at night, struck him 
down. Turning to the provinces, we find numer¬ 
ous examples of similar violence. On the 3rd 
of February, in Kochi Prefecture, in consequence 
of a dispute between the Jiyu-ha and the Ko- 
ktimin-ha, some of the latter party cut down 
Mr. Sugiuchi of the former party, as he was 
passing along the road. On the 1st of the some 
month, a disturbance arose in Kumamoto Pre¬ 
fecture between the Kaishin-to and the Ko- 
kumin-to, in connection with the election of 
members of the Local Assembly, and one 
member of the Kokumin-to was killed and 
several wounded. The soshi of former limes 
were actuated by motives of justice ; the soshi 
of to-day obey the dictates of interest. The 
soshi of former times sacrificed their own lives 
for the sake of other people ; the soshi of to-day 
sacrifice the lives of other people for their own 
benefit. The soshi of former times did not seek 
to escape the consequences of their deeds; the 
soshi of to-day, if they fall into the hands of the 
police, resort to all sorts of devices and excuses 
to clear themselves. The soshi of former limes 
did not shrink from facing danger singly ; the 
soshi of to-dav, relying on the strength of num¬ 
ber, attack the weak. The soshi of former 
times deemed it a disgrace to strike a man when 
he was off his guard ; the soshi of to-day make 
it a habit to assault people unwares.” 

* 

• • 

This is the sort of writing every respectable 
journal should address to the cowardly pests 
who are doing everything in their power to 
establish a reign of terror in Japan and to earn 
for their country the disgrace of barbarism. The 
soshi have been treated too gently. Transporta¬ 
tion to Yezo or some other out-of-the-way region, 
amid the jeers of the whole nation, is the fate 
that ought to befall these demented youths. 


EXCITEMENT IN THE PREFECTURE OF GUMMA. 

The Prefecture of Gumma is at present in a 
state of great excitement. On the 17th ultimo, 
the local Assembly, then in session, voted, with 
not one dissentient voice, a motion calling upon 
the Governor, Mr. Sato, to resign his position. 
It appears that there had been for some time 
much complaint among the local population about 
the conduct of the Governor in connection first, 
with a convict prison at Mayebashi; secondly, 
with the sale of a Government forest at Kakinge 
inura ; and thirdly with the measures adopted by 
him in the case of a certain coiporalion. The 
papers do not inform us as to the details of the 
charges brought against the Governor and we are 


consequently unable to form any idea whether or 
no the Local Assembly is justified in taking the 
extraordinary step above alluded to. The un¬ 
animity of the vote certainly indicates wide¬ 
spread dissatisfaction throughout the locality. 
On the following day, the 10th, a committee, 
consisting of ten members of the Ktn-kwai, 
wailed upon the Governor at his private resi¬ 
dence, where he seems to have been confined by 
sickness. The committee explained the object 
of their visit, and advised him, in the name of 
the whole Assembly, to resign his office in com¬ 
pliance with the wish of the population of the 
prefecture. The Governor thanked the com¬ 
mittee for their advice, but declined to enter¬ 
tain it, saying that he held his office in trust 
from the Sovereign. The same night the 
Assembly received -an order from the Go¬ 
vernor suspending its session. The suspen¬ 
sion was removed on the 24th, and things went 
on very quietly for the first few days, but on the 
29th Mr. Hosono Jiro, who is reputed to be one 
of the most eloquent members, again brought in 
the question of resignation and proceeded to 
make a violent attack on the Governor. There¬ 
upon a Secretary of the Prefecture ordered the 
suspension of the session according to Art. 33 
of the Local Assemblies Regulations. The 
members dispersed and went home to their 
villages, promising to confer about further steps 
to be taken after finishing the New Year’s festi¬ 
vities. But on New Year’s day they received 
notice from the Governor that the Local Assem¬ 
bly had been dissolved by order of the 
Minister of Home Affairs. The issue of this 
notice at once threw the inhabitants into 
a state of violent excitement. They held 
meetings at several places, and decided amid 
loud acclamations to return the same members 
at the time of re-election. They appointed 
delegates to present a memorial to the Governor, 
recommending him to take the advice given 
him by the former members of the Assembly. 
Some of the members, Messrs. Hosono, Miya- 
guchi, and Nomura, repaired to the capital and 
waited upon the Ministers of State to explain 
the reasons why they thought it necessary that 
Mr. Sato should resign. The new Assembly 
is to he summoned within 69 days from the 
date of the dissolution of the former Assembly, 
so the re-election will take place some time 
within next month. Meanwhile the people of 
Gumma, it is reported, are determined not to 
yield a step. 

* 

* * 

Writing on this subject, the Keizai Zasshi 
finds itself perplexed to reconcile the charges 
brought against Governor Sato with his known 
reputation for integrity and honesty. Mr. Sato 
was born of wealthy and highly esteemed parents 
in the former clan of Choshu, and he distin¬ 
guished himself very much at the lime of the 
Restoration in conjunction with his fellow 
clansmen, Counts Ito, Inouye, and Yamagata. 
He is, we quote from the Tokyo peii.ulical, of 
a genial and quiet disposition, and having in¬ 
herited a considerable fortune, is known 10 be 
free from any vices of a sordid nature. Such 
being the case, it is hard to believe that the pre¬ 
sent accusations against him are well founded, 
but at the same time our contemporary cannot 
but think that the local Assembly had some good 
reasons for its extraordinary conduct. 

BALL AT THR FRENCH LEGATION. 

His Excellency the French Ministei aiutMadame 
Sienkiewicz gave a most enjoyable ball at the 
French Legation on Tuesday night. Among 
the numerous company which assembled in re¬ 
sponse to the invitation were Prince and Miss 
Sano, Marquis Nabeshima, Viscount and Vis¬ 
countess Aoki, Viscount and Miss Kagawa 
and Miss Kitajima, T.E. the Russian Minister 
and Madame Sch£vilch Dr. von Holleben. Baron 
Biegelebcii. and Mr. and Mrs. Swift, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sannomiva, Prince and Piincess I.abanow, 
Mr. van de Polder. Mr.. Mrs., and Miss F. 
Hannen, Mr. von Waldtbausen. Mr. Slcluf- 
glow, Mr. Clai ke-Thornhill and Mr. Gubbins, 
Baron von Siebold, Mr. Dun, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner, the officers of the Vipire, General 
and Miss Palmer, the Ven. Archdeacon and 
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Mrs. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. I’iggott, Dr., Mrs. and 
the Misses Divers, Monsieur and Madame 
Revilliod, Lieut. James, R.N., and Mrs. James, 
Mrs. Pownall, Captain and Miss Munter, Mr. 
Nagasaki, etc. The feature of the entertain¬ 
ment was the cotillon which, under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. Slcbdglow, was kept up with great 
spirit until 3 o’clock in the morning. At one 
end of the hall-room was erected a daintily 
arranged stall, from which numerous and 
exceedingly pretty presents were distributed 
amongst those fortunate enough to he pre¬ 
sent at one of the most successful balls ever 
given in the capital. 


THE BURNING O V THR DIET BUILDINGS. 

Upon further inquiry it appears that the elec¬ 
tricity for lighting the buildings of tire Diet was 
not generated by a special dynamo within the 
enclosure of the Houses of Parliament, but was 
supplied by the Tokyo Electric Light Company. 
The original plan of the buildings bad included 
a.special dynamo, but at the last moment a change 
was made, and the Tokyo Company received or¬ 
ders to effect the lighting. Such being the case, 
the Company is of course greatly perturbed by 
the official decision that the conflagration on the 
20th instant had its origin in the electric appa¬ 
ratus, and a remonstrance is said to have been 
addressed by-the directors to Mr. Sone, Chief 
Secretary of the Lower House, whose evidence 
went far to confirm to belief in the electric 
origin of the fire. The protest, as re-produced 
by the Jiyu Shimbun, objects in ioto to the 
official decision, and advances two reasons in 
support of the objection. The first is that 
branch wires to the Russian Legation and 
the residence of Mr. Kuki, connect with 
the principal wire conducting electricity 
to the Diet, and that as the connections are 
between the dynamo and the Diet, the latter 
could not have been set on fire until the effects 
of over-healing had been previously felt at the 
Legation and at Mr. Kuki's. The second rea¬ 
son is that devices had been provided for 
automatically cutting the wire in case of exces¬ 
sive heat. The directors therefore call for a fuller 
investigation and take strong exception to 
official decision as calculated to inflict grave in¬ 
jury on their business. The Tokyo Shimpo 
also contains an account of an interview with 
Mr. Fujioka, an electrical engineer, who refuses 
to believe that the lire had its origin in the 
electric apparatus, basing his scepticism on the 
fact that automatic guards were attached to the 
wires in several places. All this, however, 
leaves the question in about as great obscurity as 
ever. The argument about the wires leading to 
the Russian Legation and Mr. Kuki’s bouse is 
difficult to comprehend, except in so far as it 
establishestbatno excessive current of electricity 
was sent along the main wire from the dynamo. 
Nobody attributes the catastrophe to the latter 
cause,however. The idea is that someaccidentor 
accidents happened to the wires within the Diet. 
The danger in using electric lighting apparatus 
is that a small fracture of the wire, or some 
other cause, may set up resistance to the even 
flow' of the current, and the electric fluid, ac¬ 
cumulating rapidly at the point of resistance, 
develops immense heat. This peril ceases, of 
course, so soon as the fracture is made wide 
enough to interrupt the passage of the current al¬ 
together, and the latter principle is taken advant¬ 
age of in the construction of automatic guards, 
which, by the melting of a leaden button, sever 
the wire effectually. It is claimed that an 
abundance of such guards hail been provided in 
the Houses of Parliament, and that even though 
one of them had failed to perform its function, 
the others must have averted danger. But this 
theory is evidently based on the hypothesis that 
the fittings and fixing of the apparatus were good 
in themselves and also secure against accident 
from extraneous causes. The Parliament build¬ 
ings were hastily constructed and of somewhat 
flimsy character. Rough carpentry at the time of 
construction or changes of level afterwards may 
have produced one or more weak spots in the 
wires. Entirely independent witnesses speak 
of abnormal appearances in the electric lights 
round the circuit of the Diet on nights preced¬ 


ing the catastrophe, and it is proved that within 
lire Diet itself the light behaved very fitfully in 
the evening of the 19th instant. As to the 
salely guards being absolutely efficient guaran¬ 
tees, that they certainly are not. A case con¬ 
clusive of their inefficiency occurred last summer 
in the billiard-room of the Rokumeikan. Flame 
suddenly made its appearance at a spot where 
repairs bad been effected tire preceding day, 
and but for the prompt action of one of the 
members, a conflagration would probably have 
ensued. The automatic guards might have 
been quoted in that event with equal confidence 
after the destruction of the building, but the 
fact remains that they did not avert the genera¬ 
tion of heal which, without speedy interference, 
might have proved fatal. 

* 

* • 

The answer of Mr. Sone, Chief Secretary, to 
the letter of the directors of the Electric Light¬ 
ing Company, was sent in yesterday afternoon. 
Mr. Sone regrets that he cannot act upon the 
suggestion of the Company and move for a 
fresh investigation into the cause of the fire. 
He repeats the statements previously made by 
him, and says that there cannot be the slightest 
doubt about the conflagration having broken 
out under the ceiling ot the corridor outside 
one of the Committee Rooms, at the place 
where the electric wire passed, or about 
a second flame having made its appearance 
quickly afterwards in the corner of the Go¬ 
vernment Delegates' Room just below the 
ceiling. He adds another point which we 
had not previously noticed. Being convinced, 
lie says, of the electrical origin of the fire, 
lie hastened off to the House of Peers and 
gave orders to have the electric light turned 
off, as it appeared to be burning in certain 
rooms there. The servants replied that the 
iigbt was never turned on in the rooms referred 
to, and that the keys were not at hand. Mr. 
Sone directed a door to lie broken in, when it 
was found that all the ’lights were burning bril¬ 
liantly though the connection was not supposed 
to have been established. Thus everything goes 
to show that the apparatus was out of order on 
the night of the conflagration. 


PROVINCIAL CHARACTER. 

Thk Nippon-jin of the 13th instant contains an 
interesting ailicle about the influence of the 
character of the founders of the various clans 
on the character of the present generation of 
their clansmen. Having remarked generally on 
the strong tendency manifested by a community 
of men closely united to assimilate themselves 
more and more to the personal character of the 
leading spirits among them, the writer proceeds 
to illustrate this point by referring to the case of 
about half a dozen of the more important of the 
former clans. The clan of Satsuina, or Sasshu, 
as it is more commonly called, receives his 
attention before all the others. The genealogy of 
the Sasshu House is traced to Yoritomo, and 
the well known pride, stubbornness, uncom¬ 
promising straightforwardness, and unflinch¬ 
ing loyally which characterised all the members 
of the great ancient family of Minamoto, do to 
this dav constitute special trails of the Sasshu 
men. Again, just as in olden tim^s men like 
H6jo Tokimasa and Wada Yoshimori caused a 
serious quarrel in 'die household of Yoritomo, 
so among the present generation of the Sasshu 
clan there are persons open to a similar charge. 
In a later age, when the short-lived hut 
splendid House of Hideyoshi was tottering to 
its fall under the hand of Iyeyasu, the head of 
the great southern clan behaved in a manner 
well illustrating another remaikahle trait of the 
Sasshu race. At the battle of Sekigahara, the 
clan fought valiantly on the side of Hideyoshi’s 
son, Hidevori, hut subsequently at the siege of 
Osaka, the leader of the same clan, thinking 
that what he owed to Hideyoshi bad been fully 
repaid by the sacrifices already made in Hide- 
vori’s cause, and thut lie was now free to take 
whatever side be pleased, concluded to cast in 
his lot with the rising House of Tokueawa. The 
writer thinks that the Sasshu chief thus showed, 
in a crude and superficial manner, the same 


sense of obligation manifested by the present 
generation of bis clansmen. Though Sasshu 
formally forsook the cause of Hideyori, it was 
magnanimous and human enough to give safe 
shelter to the refugees from the Osaka Castle. 
Next, as to Chos.hu, its founder was the immortal 
statesman, Oye Hiromoto, who, as adviser to 
Yoritomo, established a system of Government 
which essentially continued in force seven cen¬ 
turies, until the Restoration of 1867. Choshu 
men of the present day, like the great founder of 
theirclan, are more noted for policy and cleverness 
than for straightforwardness. Count Yamagata 
resembles Mori Motonari in valour, while the 
political sagacity of Count I to has some affinity 
with that of Oye Hiromoto. Tosa men are a 
curious compound of boldness and faint-heart¬ 
edness. The former trait they inherit from the 
House of Chosokabe, and the latter from that of 
Yamanouchi, for the clan was successively ruled 
by these different families. The present Count 
Goto at first opposed the Imperialistic move¬ 
ment, bill afterwards did not scruple to abandon 
the cause of Tokugawa and join his former 
antagonists, thus exciting the contempt of the 
late Saigo. Even Count Itagaki, with all 
his proverbial purity of motive, is, in the 
opinion of the Nippon-jin , not free from a 
certain kind of baseness. I11 short. Tosa men 
are apparently brave, but they lack backbone. 
The men of Hiogo inherit the simplicity and 
valour of ICato Kiyoinasa, and also the unscrup- 
lous inconstancy of Hosokawa Tadaoki. The 
men of Chikuzeu, as exemplified by Mr. Kaneko 
Kenlaro and Mr. Suvematsu Kenclio, are prone 
to indulge in big talk, true to the example set 
by the founder of their clan, Kuroda Yukitaka, 
who once boasted that he could easily conquer 
the country if he liked, but that he did not like. 
The clan of Saga owes its origin to a band of 
Chinese pirates during the Yuan dynasty, and 
the valour and enterprise of these worthy an¬ 
cestors are found in the present generation. But 
the Saga men are narrow-minded, time-serving, 
and incapable of elaborating any large scheme. 
Sendai can boast of no less an ancestor than 
Dale Masamune who seriously contemplated a 
career of foreign conquest. Like him, Sendai 
men have always been schemers, and have never 
shown competence to carry out their- schemes. 
The writer refers to other localities, hut we 
have quoted enough to give our readers the gist 
of his essay. 


THE STORAGE OT KEROSENE IN HYOGO. 

Wk published in a recent issue a note from the 
Shogyo Shimpo with reference to the storage 
of kerosene oil in Hyogo, and placed side by 
side with it a version of the same affair given 111 
the columns of the Hyogo Aeivs. Briefly sum¬ 
marized, the Japanese journal’s story was that 
regulations issued by the Local Authoiities to 
control the storage of Kerosene in the interests of 
public security, had been obeyed by the Japanese 
but demurred to by foreigners, the consequence 
being that the date of the regulations’ operation 
was postponed, a result to which the Shogyo 
Shimpo look strong exception. The foreign 
journal's story was that the regulations had been 
issued in the interests of a godown company at 
Wadasaki, the intention being to compel holders 
of kerosene to place their oil in the company's 
keeping, despite the greater expense entailed 
and despite difficulties in respect of insurance. 
O11 inquiry we find the facts of the case to be 
these :—For several years the storage of kero¬ 
sene oil in Hyogo was not controlled in any 
way. A year ago, however, regulations were 
issued by the Prefeclural Office, directing that 
warehouses containing kerosene must be iso¬ 
lated from other buildings by an interval of 
forty yards on all sides, and surrounded 
by a fence and ditch of fixed dimensions. 
Immediately after the issue of these regu¬ 
lations a company was formed for the con¬ 
struction of warehouses complying with the 
conditions of the new law, and the result was 
that several suitable godowns were built at 
Wada-saki. Three foreign firms were then using 
godowns at Onohanni for storing oil, hav¬ 
ing hired them on lease*, two of which bad 
still some years to run, while one was on 
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the verge of expiration. The lessees in the two 
former cases seem to have given themselves no 
concern about the new regulations or to have 
remained in ignorance of them ; the lessee in 
the latter case renewed his lease until the close 
of the year, when the regulations were to come 
into force, and then, in the autumn, forwarded a 
protest through diplomatic channels against the 
necessity of changing the method of storage 
hitherto pursued. The result of the protest 
and of the plea advanced by the other two 
foreign firms (that they had received no notice 
and were consequently quite unprepared to for¬ 
feit leases having still a long period to run) was 
a postponement of the date of operation of the 
regulations, so far as concerned the protesters, 
until the xst of next April. Meanwhile steps were 
taken by the Central Government to investigate 
the matter, and these inquiries we believe, 
established the facts that the old system of storing 
oil decidedly imperils public security, and that 
measures must be adopted to substitute methods 
similar to those recognised asessential and obser¬ 
ved elsewhere. Theincredibleaccusalion that the 
Local Authorities acted in the interests of a pri¬ 
vate company throughout, scarcely deserves 
consideration, but is at any rate disposed of by 
the fact that the use of the company’s godowns 
is entirely optional: nobody need send his kero¬ 
sene there unless he pleases. It is is also stated 
that no transport difficulties are involved, as has 
been asserted, in using warehouses that compiy 
with the regulations ; that although the cost of 
storage will be increased from 2.5 to 3 rin per 
case, it will still remain less than one half of the 
cost in Yokohama; and that insurance can be 
effected at Wadasaki just as easily as at Ono- 
liama. It appears to us that this is a matter in 
which the foreign firms ought to be found co¬ 
operating with instead of opposing the Authori¬ 
ties, if indeed they have really adopted an atti¬ 
tude of opposition. The Government is bound 
to see that the new regulations are carried out 
with a minimum of inconvenience to trade, 
but public security takes precedence of every 
other consideration, and if the present method 
of storing kerosene oil is pronounced unsafe, 
there can be no question about the duly and 
expediency of reforming it. 


DISTURBANCE AT A MISSIONARY MEETING. 

There occurred a few days ago in Nagoya an 
affair indicating that the work of Christian pro- 
pagandism in Japan is not without its perils. 
The Rev. G. L. Perin, being on a visit to that 
city, availed himself of the opportunity to or¬ 
ganise a lecture meeting. The place chosen 
for the purpose was one of the theatres, and the 
arrangements were all made by a Japanese 
citizen of Nagoya, who subsequently delivered 
the opening address. The meeting commenced 
at about 6 p.m., and after the opening address, 
Mr. Yoshimura, a coadjutor of Mr. Perin’s, was 
introduced, the audience, which numbered at 
first about 50, having meanwhile increased to 
about 500. Mr. Yoshimura's address occupied 
about 30 minutes. It was closely listened to 
but rather sullenly received. The Rev. Mr. 
Perin was then introduced, and had spoken for 
some two minutes in a general and conciliatory 
tone, when murmurs began to be audible, then 
talking which gradually increased, and then 
challenges to engage in discussion. The 
speaker paused for a time, and order having 
been apparently restored, resumed, only to 
be again interrupted by louder clamour and 
more peremptory demands that he should stop 
his address and answer questions. It was rtplied 
that anyone desiring to ask questions would be 
received atthe lecturers’ hotel the next morning, 
whereupon three or four youths rushed down the 
aisles, shouting loudly and gesticulating. With 
insulting language they demanded the privilege 
of asking questions, and finally, after an uproar 
of ten minutes, Mr. Perin agreed that if the^y 
would preserve quiet until he had finished, they 
might ask questions at the close of the meeting. 
To this they assented, and the lecture was re¬ 
sumed. But before three minutes had elapsed 
the ring leaders—who are strongly suspected to 
have been acting at the suggestion of Buddhist 
priests—came rushing towards the platform 


declaring that the speakers remarks were quite 
needless. Seeing that they had come predeter¬ 
mined to break up the meeting, and since they 
had instantly violated their recent promise to 
keep quiet, Mr. Perin took his hat and left the 
platform. Three or four policemen were pre¬ 
sent, evidently with kindly intentions to protect 
the lecturers, but making no effort whatever to 
prevent the mob from rushing upon the plat¬ 
form or even from following Messrs. Perin and 
Yoshimura into a small room in the rear of the 
stage, where for the next half hour they were 
pushed hither and thither, insulted, their lives 
threatened, and their egress prevented. After 
the mob had stormed for half an hour, prefer¬ 
ring all sorts of unreasonable demands, but 
especially that the lecturers must resume the 
meeting, the latter course was agreed to, though 
it was pretty plain that the rioters only de¬ 
sired further opportunity to insult and humi¬ 
liate the speakers. Before a word of the 
resumed address had been heard, loud hoot¬ 
ing was again raised and some thirty of the 
youths, headed by about three leaders rushed 
upon the stage, surrounded the lecturers, forced 
them heavily against the raised platform, twice 
struck the interpreter and tore his clothes. For¬ 
tunately Mr. Perin seems to have kept perfectly 
cool, and was not actually assaulted. The 
policemen, including one or two inspectors who 
had by this time arrived, when the most futious 
rush occurred threw their arms about the lec¬ 
turers to protect them. Though they mildly 
expostulated with the crowd at times, they did 
not once drive the rioters back, or attempt to 
eject or suppress the three leaders, whose 
prompt suppression would probably have pre¬ 
vented the riot in the beginning or restored 
order at any time. It was now half-past eight, 
and every avenue of escape was barred. The 
crowd still demanded that the lecture be con¬ 
tinued, and threatened violence if their de¬ 
mand was not complied with. By and by, the 
stage having been partially cleared, the police 
formed a line, and advised the lecturers to 
retire. They accepted the hint, and under the 
guidance of the manager of the theatre, made 
their way to a little room behind the scenes. 
Here they remained perhaps an hour. The 
crowd finally dispersed from the theatre, but 
reassembled in front of the visitors’ hotel. 
The police deemed that it would be dangerous 
for the party to go back to the same hotel. 
yinrikisha were therefore secured. and under 
police escort the lecturers were taken to another 
inn at a distance, where they were received 
about 11 o’clock and remained for the night. 

* 

* * 

Doubtless the true construction put upon this 
affair is that it was an anti-Christian demonstra¬ 
tion, organized by Buddhist priests, who in 
Nagoya are represented by a man of exceptional 
determination and activity. The lecturers gave 
! no provocation of any kind. Happily the re¬ 
sults were not serious, nor have we any warreut 
for supposing that the purpose of the rioters 
went beyond intimidation. But it certainly does 
seem as though the police behaved with much 
weakness. Due notice had been given of the 
meeting, which was of course held in the 
name and under the auspices of Japanese 
promoters,.and the police were there for the 
purpose of keeping order, which they signally 
failed to do. It is possible, indeed, that 
the action of the constables was, to some 
extent, paralysed by the consideration that 
foreigners are not entitled to deliver lectures 
outside Treaty limits, and that the provisions of 
the Japanese law for preventing disorder at 
public meetings and extending protection to 
lecturers as such, do not at present apply to 
foreigners. Any license now enjoyed by mis¬ 
sionaries in respect of propagandism by public 
addresses or lectures in the interior is a matter 
of courtesy. But though this consideration 
might influence the police to prevent the deli¬ 
very ‘of lectures by a foreigner, it ought out to 
weigh with them after a lecture has been suffer¬ 
ed to commence in their presence. The violent 
proceedings of the Nagoya rioters were dis¬ 
tinctly illegal, and it is very probable that a 
slight display of vigour on the part of the police 


might have checked the disturbance. At all 
events, the occurrence indicates that the Bud¬ 
dhist opponents of Cliristainily are beginning to 
tremble in their stronghold, and losing faith in 
their ability to conquer by appeals to reason, 
are driven to resort to physical violence. 

THE IMPERIAL PALACE AND THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

It may well be supposed that people whose 
residences are supplied with electric lights have 
been made uneasy by the fate of the Houses of 
Parliament, and that the loss to the Electric 
Light Company is likely to be most serious. 
The question of the Imperial Palace was of 
course raised at once. The Emperor is under¬ 
stood to have been reluctant from the outset to 
sanction the employment of such a system of 
lighting, deeming it unsuited to a wooden build¬ 
ing. The destruction of the Diet has naturally 
confirmed His Majesty's objections, and an 
additional cause of apprehension was furnished 
on the 21 st instant, when a portion of the electric 
wire in the Palace of the Prince Imperial became 
incandescent, and for a moment threatened 
danger. It is stated in well informed circles 
that the Emperor has consequently decided not 
to suffer the electric lights to be used any lon¬ 
ger in tiie Palace. The electroliers and fittings 
will probably be left undisturbed for a time, and 
as no adequate supply of gas is now procurable 
in the capital, the lighting will doubtless be effect¬ 
ed by means of candles. Should this decision be 
carried out, the use of electricity for lighting 
purposes must receive a serious check in Japan, 
for the example set by the Palace will have a 
powerful influence upon all classes of the people. 


THE “TOKYO MARU.” 

We are happy to learn that hopes of floating 
the Tokyo Maru have not been abandoned, as 
was rumoured two days ago. The rumour had 
its origin in the fact that the men-of-war sup¬ 
posed to have left Yokosuka with the object of 
trying to tow the ship off, relumed to port with¬ 
out making any attempt. The fact is, however, 
that though the Government had offered the 
services of men-of-war for this purpose, the Com¬ 
pany has not yet availed itself of the offer, the 
present programme being to employ a powerful 
dredger to open a channel for floating the 
stranded ship. Vessels of war did proceed from 
Yokosuka to the vicinity of the place where the 
Tokyo Maru lies, and did return to port with¬ 
out essaying to move her, but they were I here 
for naval purposes and not with the intention 
ascribed to them by rumour. The Tokyo Maru 
remains comparatively sound, and it is. con¬ 
fidently hoped that should the weather continue 
favourable, with a prevalence of east winds, 
for a few days longer, the arrangements for 
floating her will be completed. 


TELEGRAMS. 

Here is another text for the Japan Gazette :— 

Riutfk'r tfliorams rvoLinHXo Thu tiiiorau rk-tran*. 

is Japan Daily Mail — |an. 17th. lath, from iiir Official Caxtllt 
It is believe.! that under any ano pi'Bi.irhui by th« Japan 
circumstances I’resident Har- (laxtltt. —Jan. iQth. 

rison would veto a free coinnRe It is reported that (’resident 
of silver bill if passed. I he Harrison under no circum- 
silver party it lobbying to ob- stances w ill Rive bis consent to 
tain votes in the House in the passinR of a Hill for the free 
favour of the bill. coinage of silver. I he silver- 

bill party are doing their best to 
obtain a majority in the House. 

We invite the Japan Gazette to explain by 
what provision of the American Constitution 
the President’s consent to the passing of a Bill 
by Congress is required ; and also whether the 
“Knowledge and memory ” of its readers can 
faiilv be expected to supply the statement about 
“ lobbying.” 


MR. INOUYE KAKUGORO AND KORBA. 

It will be seen from the report of the proceed¬ 
ings in the House of Representatives on Satur¬ 
day, that the Foreign Office has declined to 
answer the series of questions put by Mr. I uouye 
Kakugoro and oilier members about Japan’s 
relations with Korea in the past. It has always 
been a matter of interesting speculation how 
far the Government would consent to allow the 
Diet to carry its investigations into past history. 
Already Ministers and Vice-Minister of State 
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have without demur or hesitation answered 
queries relating to the Budget of last year, 
or of the year before, and there is now 
before the Lower House an inquiry which 
will furnish a conclusive test, since it asks the 
Finance Department to make a statement of 
the settled accounts from the 1st to the 23rd 
year of Meiji. Mr. Inonye Kakugoro wanted 
to hear about things that occurred six or seven 
years ago, and on that ground we were disposed 
to imagine that he might encounter a rebuff. 
Not so, however. The refusal to answer is based 
on the form of his question ; and, indeed, on 
reading the original inquiry we are not surprised 
at the fate it has met. Mr. Inouye and his 
supporters thought it necessary to append to 
their list of questions a statement that accord¬ 
ing to the answers given by the Foreign Office, 
the nation would decide whether the Govern¬ 
ment deserved or did not deserve public con¬ 
fidence. Naturally the Government declines 
to be cited to the bar of inquiry with such a 
threat brandished over its head, or by answer¬ 
ing questions couched in such language to 
admit tacitly that any section of the House of 
Representatives can arrogate to itself the right 
of applying a test of the Cabinet’s claim to na¬ 
tional confidence. Mr. Inouye’s queries were 
sufficiently interesting to make us regret their 
abortive ending, but this is by no means the 
first occasion on which the ex-member of the 
Jiyu-to has spoiled a shrewd conception by 
lack of moderation. 


TEMPORARY ACCOMMODATION FOR THE HOUSE 
OF PEERS. 

The Government, after much deliberation and 
inquiry, has determined, it is said, to make use 
of a portion of the Imperial Hotel as a tem¬ 
porary meeting place for the House of Peers. 
The ball-room will serve for the assembly hall, 
and the rooms on either side, together with 
other chambers in convenient places, will be 
taken for the purposes of Committees, the Pre¬ 
sident, Secretaries, and so forth. This decision 
was ai rived at yesterday, and it is expected that 
the necessary changes and preparations will 
occupy about a week, so that the House will be 
able to resume its session about the 28th or 
29th instant. Presumably the Examination 
Hall of the former Engineering College will be 
put in readiness for the House of Representa¬ 
tives, but there cannot fail to be much incon¬ 
venience from having the two Houses separated 
by a distance of nearly a mile. 


DYSENTERY IN FUKUOKA PREFECTURE. 

Official returns have been received showing 
that the epidemic of dysentery which made its 
appearance in Fukuoka Prefecture last summer, 
assumed much larger dimensions than was ge¬ 
nerally supposed. The number of persons 
attacked by the disease from the commence¬ 
ment of the trouble until the 10th instant was 
25,349, of whom 472 died. There were still 
237 sufferers at the date (10th instant) of the 
compilation of the report. The death rate was 
consequently very low, but the number of 
sufferers very large. 

* 

* * 

It appears that, despite the cold weather, 
cholera still lingers in Kumamoto. Between 
the 1st and the 10th instant 3 cases were re¬ 
ported from villages in that district. 


TUB KLECTIC LIGHT COMPANY. 

It is stated, with what truth we do not know, 
that when the Authorities decided to entrust the 
lighting of the Diet buildings to the Electric Light 
Company, the latter was required to undertake 
that it would be responsible for any loss caused 
by fire resulting from the use of the electric 
lights. The Choya Shimbun , which publishes 
this statement, says that it does not know ex¬ 
actly what office entered into the agreement 
with the company, bnt that the Government is 
now discussing whether legal proceedings shall 
be taken against the company in the event of 
its refusing to admit the fact that the electric 
lighting apparatus was the cause of the con¬ 
flagration. The sum involved is a quarter of a 


million yeti, so we may take it for granted that 
the Company will not be disposed to yield with¬ 
out evidence of a very conclusive character. 


ANOTHER NEWSPAPER. 

A NF.w journal called the Mimpo (The People) 
has just made its appearance. Its editor is Mr. 
Inugai, a prominent member of the Kaishin-lo, 
and formerly one of the editors of the Choya 
Shimbun. In introducing the newspaper to the 
public, he says :—“ Many politicians and many 
journalists now share our party’s purposes. 
Many others have different programmes. Poli¬ 
ticians that take the Government’s side are our 
public enemies. Under peaceful exteriors they 
conceal the conduct of evil persons, and are 
criminals against morality. There is reason to 
fear that society may he diverted from' the true 
path by the organs of such persons. For these 
reasons this new journal is published. The 
public is well acquainted with our sentiments 
and policy. They were fully explained and 
exhibited in the columns of the former Choya 
Shimbun. We pray all public-spirited men 
who share our views to assist us in the patriotic 
work we have in hand.’’ If this brief manifesto 
does not convey loour readers a clear idea of the 
Mimpo’s creed, they have only to refer to Mr. Inu- 
gai's speeches in the House of Representatives, 
as epitomized in our reports of the Diet's debates. 
They will see the editor there in his true colours, 
a conscientious and straightforward man com¬ 
pletely carried away by the strength of his dislike 
for an oligarchical Government, of whomsoever 
formed or whatsoever its administrative record. 
It was Mr. Inugai who told the House, in the 
debate on the Budget Committee’s Report, that 
he had yet to discover how the curtailment of 
official luxury would impair administrative 
efficiency, and who, in melodramaiicstyle, called 
the attention of the members to the splendid 
edifices gracing the choicest sites on the high¬ 
lands of Tokyo, the residences of Ministers of 
State. We read everything written by Mr. Inu¬ 
gai with attentive respect, but we remember at the 
same lime that the spectacles through which he 
views Governmental doings have a very high 
refractive index. 


THE HOUSE OF PEERS AND THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

Grkat activity is shown in preparing the Im¬ 
perial Hotel for the temporary use of the House 
of Peers. At present the business of the House 
is conducted in the Rokumei-kan, where some 
rooms have been placed at the disposal of the 
officials of the House by the Nobles’ Club. 
The Hotel and the Rokumei-kan being almost 
within a stone’s throw of each other, this arrange¬ 
ment is very convenient. According to present 
expectations, the Hotel will be ready for the 
session of the Peers by the 261I1 or 27th instant. 
Count Ito, the President, who is now at his villa 
at Kamakura, is to return to the capital on 
the 25th. It is stated that the Government is to 
pay five thousand yen per month for the use of 
suite of rooms occupied by the Diet, and that 
the agreement will run until March 31st. The 
price seems reasonable, for it is plain that a 
large part of the Hotel will have to be given up 
for the purpose. 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

It seems advisable to correct a misapprehen¬ 
sion published in the columns of the Japan 
Gazelle. Our contemporary says:—“The 
German Architect who superintended the erec¬ 
tion of the Houses of Pailiament, was so dis¬ 
satisfied with the amount of liberty and money 
allowed him that, as is known to a few of his 
friends, he threw up his appointment and went 
home in disgust.” This statement is incorrect. 
The German Architect who planned and su¬ 
perintended the construction of the Houses 
would doubtless have been better pleased had lie 
been enabled to deal with buildings of a more 
artistic and imposing character. But being 
required to plan a temporary structure, fulfilling 
certain conditions as to capacity and involving 
a minimum of outlay, he made no attempt to 
produce an externally attractive or handsome 
edifice, but wisely devoted every available yen 


to interior arrangements. He succeeded ex¬ 
cellently. The buildings were exactly what the 
Government wanted. They cost a compara¬ 
tively small sum, and they answered all the re¬ 
quired purposes admirably. The return of their 
architect to Europe was not in any way due to 
discontent connected with the building opera¬ 
tions. His part was performed to the end with¬ 
out any special hitch. He left Japan simply be¬ 
cause the work offered to him after the comple¬ 
tion of the Diet did not appear of a desirable 
character, and being unwilling to remain for the 
remaining period of his agreement without em¬ 
ployment, he arranged to return home at once, 
to the great regret of a wide circle of friends who 
appreciated his ability and admired his manly 
character. It is true that the hypothesis circu¬ 
lated by the Japan Gazette was currently 
believed for a time in Tokyo, but subsequent 
inquiry showed the facts to be as we have stated 
them here. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS FRIENDS. 

The Jiji Shimpo devoted a leader the other 
day to the consideration of the question : who 
are the friends of the Government? Our con¬ 
temporary finds that—owing chiefly to the 
haughty conduct of officials towards the people 
generally, and the existence of the feeling that 
those blessed with Government office are so much 
better than those who are not—the Administ¬ 
ration can count very few friends. Politicians, 
who are in general a self-seeking, vain-glorious 
lot, are even eager to avail themselves of 
the opportunities which they find disclosed 
to them by the unpopularity of the Cabinet. 
Some say that this state of things has arisen ' 
in consequence of the Governments reti¬ 
cence on subjects regarding which it should 
enlighten the nation; but the Jiji does not 
believe that any good would be done in this direc¬ 
tion even if the Government were more frank. 
Others hold that as the Diet has now been 
constituted, a Cabinet charged with the admi¬ 
nistration of public affairs in accordance with 
public opinion, and responsible for its ac¬ 
tions, should have been appointed. But the 
Jiji thinks that though undoubtedly there 
will come a time when political parlies shall 
have become so far developed that there may - 
be Government bv party, it is idle to expect 
that at present anything of the kind can take 
place. Speaking generally of the feelings of 
disdain and contempt with which the people 
are regarded by the official classes—which feel¬ 
ings are regarded as relics of the feudal time— 
our contemporaraiy says that until a different 
mood is introduced, any form of Constitutional 
Government must be impracticable. The Cabi¬ 
net therefore is enjoined to strive for the culti¬ 
vation among its adherents of an attitude 
towards the people generally of equality, without 
which there can he little sympathy between the 
rulers and the ruled. 


DEATH OF THE KING OF HAWAII. 

Telegraphic news was received yesterday in 
Tokyo of the death of King Kalakaua of Hawaii. 
The King had gone to San Francisco to recruit 
his health, and his decease took place there. 
He was in the 55th year of his age and the 
17th of his reign. His successor on theThorne 
is his second sister, the Princess Liliokalani, 
who was acting as Regent during the King's 
absence. The new Queen is 53 years old and 
is married to Mr. J. O. Dominis, an American 
citizen. We shall not be at all surprised to learn 
that the result of this change of rulers is an 
appeal from Hawaii to he included in the ter¬ 
ritory of the United Slates. 


SILK. 

Quite a boom occurred in the local silk maiket 
on the 21 st and 22nd, owing to the sudden 
commencement of Urge purchases by one of 
the leading foreign firms. Two thousand Japan¬ 
ese bales are said to have been moved at once, 
and the ball being thus effectually set rolling, a 
busy time ensued. Prices appear to have 
gradually dropped in the presence of stagnation 
until a margin of profit offers to exporters, and 
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not a moment lias been lost in taking advant¬ 
age of the improved situation. Of course if 
Japanese holders are foolish enough to he 
betrayed by this change into a return to their 
former totally impracticable attitude, the dead¬ 
lock will soon he re-established, but we should 
hope that bitter experience guarantees them 
against anything so suicidal. The number of 
Japanese hales in stock in Yokohama on the 
22nd instant, was said to be 24,964. 


THE “ NIPPON.” 

The Nippon has gained its case against the 
Authorities. Last September it was punished 
for publishing an article said to be calculated 
to bring officials into ridicule. It availed itself 
of the right granted by the law and carried the 
case into the Tokyo Local Court, where it 
obtained a judgment reversing the sentence. 
Against this verdict the Public Procurator ap¬ 
pealed, but the Appeal Court on Monday con¬ 
firmed the decision of the lower court, so the 
Nippon has the pleasure of laughing in its 
sleeve at its official prosecutors. 


THE DIBT's ARCHIVES. 

It is stated by the Tokyo press that all the 
archives of the House of Piers were saved, but 
that, in the case of the House of Representatives 
where the fire broke out, it was not possible to 
gain access to some of the rooms. The Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Sone, appears to have behaved 
with the greatest presence of mind and resolu¬ 
tion. By his exertions chiefly the work of 
salvage was comparatively successful. Seven- 
tenths of the Lower House’s archives are said 
to have been rescued, and as the portion lost 
was, without exception, lying in the Chambers 
of the Sections, it did not include any papers 
of importance. 

FAREWELL DINNER TO MR. AND MRS. PIOttOTT. 

On Sunday evening the Minister of Slate for 
Foreign Affairs and Viscountess Aoki gave a 
farewell dinner to Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Piggott 
who are leaving Japan in a few days for England. 
Among the guests were Count Matsukala, Mini¬ 
ster of State for Finance, Marquis Nabeshima, 
Lord High Chamberlain, and a number of other 
notables. Thefollowingevening aball was given 
by the Tokyo Dancing Society at the Rokumei- 
kan, also in honour of Mr. and Mrs. Piggott. 

A VENDER OF JOURNALS. 

‘‘The Imperial Diet burned to the ground by 
soshi. A full true and particular account, all 
for two sen.” Such was the cry of a little troop 
of newspaper venders Tuesday morning. They 
were calmly confident of their facts, and they 
chose the vicinity of the smouldering remains 
of the Parliament Houses as the first scene of 
their peripatetic trade, tramping along the 
muddy streets, and vociferating their soshi story 
into the very ears of the numerous constables 
stationed to guard the ruins. 


Dr. Meacham will preach to-morrow morning 
in the Union Church on “ Penticost.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 


The burning down of the Parliament build¬ 
ings, the threatened disruption of the Constitu¬ 
tional Liberal party, and the various outstanding 
questions bearing on the Budget, have been the 
principal topics of discussion in the columns of 
the vernacular press during the present week. 
As to the cause of the disastrous fire, various 
rumours are circulated, the latest being to the 
effect that it originated somewhere about the 
culinary department, but, in spite of the strong 
protest of the Electric Light Company, the 
general belief is that some imperfection in the 
electric light apparatus was the cause of the 
whole affair. The Peers have temporarily as¬ 
sembled at the Rokumeikcvan and the Repre¬ 
sentatives at the Examination Hall of the former 


Engineering College. It has been arranged to 
fit up the former buildings of the said College 
for temporary occupation by the House of Re¬ 
presentatives. and to use the Imperial Hotel for 
the Peers. All the preparations will be complete 
within a few days. Meanwhile, the Tokyo papers 
recommend a speedy resumption of the business 
of the House, and several of them make a 
further recommendation that steps be at once 
taken for the voting of the funds neces¬ 
sary for the erection of permanent buildings for 
the accomodation of the Diet. The M,unichi 
Shimbun , the Kokwai. and the Tokyo Shimpo 
are the principal journals recommending the 
last mentioned course. The Mainichi com¬ 
plains that the Government, while spending 
millions of yen for the construction of the De¬ 
partmental buildings and official residences, 
had not provided for the Diet a belter kind of 
building than that just levelled to the ground. 
The temporary structures were, in the opinion of 
the Tokyo paper, inconvenient in several respects. 
The seats provided for the members were ex¬ 
cessively small; there was not space enough 
in the Strangers' Gallery; corridors in certain 
parts of the buildings were inconveniently nar¬ 
row, and there were rooms which were evidently 
not necessary. These and similar defects ought 
to be avoided in the permanent buildings, whose 
erection our contemporary urges on the Govern¬ 
ment and the Diet. 

* 

* * 

The threatened disruption of the Constitutional 
Liberal party has been averted for the present 
at least by a reconciliation between Count 
Itagaki’s section and the rest of the party. This 
question for a time absorbed the attention of 
the political world in the capital; for apart from 
the vital consequences which such disruption 
would entail on the future prospects of the 
great party, the event was fraught with serious 
bearings on the general political situation and 
especially on the present burning question about 
the Budget. The primary causes of the con¬ 
flict between Count Ilagaki’s followers and the 
other members of the party we are not in a 
position to state with certainty, but the immediate 
cause of the explosion was a leading article 
in Jiju Shimbun , Count Itagaki’s organ, 
of the 18th instant. We slated in a former 
issue that the article advocated a military 
occupation of Korea, hut that information has 
proved to be incorrect, the really offending 
article being another one—two leaders appearing 
on that day—in which the writer recommended 
the Constitutional Liberals to devise such plans 
of reductian in the Budget as might bring into 
harmony the two sections of the party at pre¬ 
sent contending under different banners. The 
writer, Mr. Kurihara, observed that his party was 
in a grave crisis, and that, if its representatives 
in the Diet were to go on contending against 
each other, the party was plainly doomed to 
ignominous destruction. He, therefore, ad¬ 
vised the members to reflect on the serious 
aspect of things at the present juncture and 
to reconsider their programme about the 
Budget, so that a middle plan might be devised 
which might reunite the “extremists” and the 
“ moderates ’’ of the party. He also hinted 
that the resolution which his party had taken to 
support the report of the Budget Committee, 
had been passed at a meeting attended 
by a comparatively small number of the mem¬ 
bers of the party. The whole tone of the 
article was a little in favour of the “mo¬ 
derates." Perhaps it was this circumstance 
that gave serious offence to the majority of the 
members of the Rikken Jiyu-lo. A number 
of the principal members at once held a meet¬ 
ing, at which a resolution was speedily passed 
repudiating the sentiments expressed by the 
article in the Jiyu Shimbun and also ap¬ 
pointing a committee who were to go to that 
paper and demand the withdrawal of the 
obnoxious article. On hearing of this pro¬ 
ceeding, Count Itagaki at once sent in a notice 
to the administrative officers of the party inform¬ 
ing them of his intention to sever his connec¬ 
tion with them. Mr. Kurihara, the writer of 
the article in question, Mr. Eguchi. Mr. Ueki 
and other followers of the Count, followed his 


example. This unexpected move on the part 
of the Count seems to have sobered many who 
hail in a moment of excitement voted for a 
censure of the Jiyu Shimbun 's obnoxious arlicie. 
The motion to revoke the resolution embodying 
that censure indeed failed to obtain a majority 
at the next day’s (19th) meeting, hut it was 
finally carried by the unanimous votes of the 
members attending the meeting of the 21st in¬ 
stant. It appears that a reconciliation bad 
been effected on the preceding night, Count 
Itagaki being waited upon by Messrs. Kono 
Hironaka, Hoshi Torn, Suzuki Shoji, Utsuno- 
miya Hei-ichi, and Arai Shogo. it is stated 
that Count Itagaki is not at all satisfied with 
the manner in which the members of the Con¬ 
stitutional Liberal party have behaved them¬ 
selves of late, and that he intends to address 
a frank admonition to them at a meeting which 
he desired the above named gentlemen to 
arrange in the interest of the party. 

■ * 

* * 

Though we cannot vouch for the truth 
of the report, it is stated that Count Itagaki’s 
discontent with his party is connected with the 
manner in which the “ extremists " of the paity 
forced other members to sign a document bind¬ 
ing them to support the report of the Budget 
Committee, a course of proceeding which the 
Count considers entirely at variance with the 
liberal principles of the party. At all events, the 
Rikken Jiyu-to has, like its progenitor the old Ji- 
yn-io , has much of a militant air about its doings. 
The Nippon evidently has the Constitutional 
Liberal party in its mind when it enters strong 
protest against “ the mililantdespostism of a parly 
professing piinciples of liberty and freedom.” 
Hitherto men have talked of “a despostic 
Government,” but now “ we are,” says the Tokyo 
journal, “ confronted with the strange sight of 
a despotic party”—a parly which “ undeavours 
to treat its members in the Diet like so many 
soldiers bound implicitly to obey every com¬ 
mand from head-quarters, however contrary 
to the individual independence of such mem¬ 
bers.” The present parties having been called 
into exisfence for the purpose of opposing 
a Government which is considered to be mili¬ 
tant and despotic, these parties—continues 
the Nippon —may perhaps think it neces- 
'sary to maintain an organization essentially 
militant in its spirit. “ But that is to cope vio¬ 
lence with violence.” Our contemporary is 
sincerely sorry that such parlies should exist at 
a lime like the present, when nothing is more 
desirable for the progress and well-being of the 
country, than that the nation should be united 
with the sentiments of mutual friendship and 
sympathy. 

• 

* » 

d he Kokkwai also strongly criticizes the 
policy of the Rikken Jiyu-lo in restraining the 
independence of its members in the Diet. As 
members of that party, they are, our contem¬ 
porary admits, bound to remain constant to the 
essential principles of the party; but as Repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, they ought to exercise 
a certain degree of independent judgment. 
The editor of the paper, Mr. Suehiro, was re¬ 
cently compelled to leave the Constitutional 
Liberal Panv, on account of his advocating the 
moderate plan of reduction. Hence the protest 
against the alleged despotism of the party. 

* 

• * 

Count Itagaki’s action in sending in a notice 
of his intended separation from his parly is 
characterized by the parties as unbecoming a 
statesman of his position and inflence. There 
is indeed, the journals remark, a section 
not at all well disposed towards him per¬ 
sonally and towards all Tosa men in general. 
But still he is regarded as the virtual leader of 
the party, and as such he ought to have franklv 
spoken out his whole mind and warn the erring 
members of his party. Instead of doing so, he 
has abruptly and rashly declared his intention 
of leaving his party, as if he were nobody in 
it. Such in effect is the gist of the criticisms 
that have appeared in the vernacular press on 
the recent conduct of Count Itagaki. The 
Mainichi Shimbun even goes so far a3 to say 
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some unpleasant tilings about his lack of mag¬ 
nanimity, of the breadth of view and so forth. 
But oilier papers, while criticizing his conduct, 
show due respect for the purity of the noble- 
hearted old statesman. 

* 

* * 

The Hochi Shimbun, unlike other papers, 
approves the manner in which the Rikken Jiyu- 
to has recently expelled from its ranks some 
members who, in its opinion, had no right to 
belong to that party. The parly is now hold¬ 
ing a series of its general meetings to consider 
the general policy to be pursued with respect 
to the current political questions. Our con¬ 
temporary thinks that the manner in which 
these meetings are conducted speaks for the in¬ 
creasing harmony and unity in the parly. 

* 

• * 

The financial, political, and legal questions 
bearing on the Budget still continue to occupy 
the prominent position among the subjects dis¬ 
cussed by the vernacular press. The moderates 
and the extremists are very active in their at¬ 
tempt to make converts among members of the 
Lower House who have not yet declared them¬ 
selves for either party. The number of such 
members is about forty or fifty, and their atti¬ 
tude will decide the question. According to a 
report evidently emanating from a tolerably 
trustworthy source, the moderates are said to be 
confident of ultimate triumph, as they have al¬ 
ready received the promise of a majority of these 
members to vole on their side. It is, however, 
staled that an uncertain element exists among 
the Rikken Jiyu-to members of the Diet, some 
of them having lately shown themselves capable 
of apparently inconsistent courses of action. 

* 

• » 

Meanwhile, the organs of the extremists and 
of the moderates are bandying charges of un¬ 
constitutionality. disloyally, want of patriotism, 
and so forth. The extremists, especially those 
belonging to the Kauhin-to , aie accused of 
sacrificing the interests of the country to those 
of their party ; while the moderates are told that 
they are timid and spiritless flatterers of the 
men in power. There is, however, a tendency 
among the more sober of the journals on 
both sides to counsel moderation and sug¬ 
gest reconciliation between the contending 
parties. The Yomiuri Shimbun, though a sup¬ 
porter of the extremists, cannot understand why 
a compromise should not be possible between 
the two plans of reduction, the points of differ¬ 
ence being not in the object to be attained but 
in the means of attaining it. The article in the 
yiyu Shimbun which caused such a flutter in 
the ranks of the Constitutional Liberal party 
may he classed in the same category with the 
one just quoted. It is perhaps a significant 
fact that the papers recommending reconcilia¬ 
tion are generally found on the side of the 
extremists, a fact, however, which will be differ¬ 
ently interpreted by men of different opinions. 
To us it appears from the whole tone of such 
papers that the extremists are beginning to feel 
less confident of ultimate success. 

* 

* * 

The Choya Shimbun, writing on this subject, 
observes that the political discussions occasioned 
by the question of the estimates are producing 
one desirable fruit namely, the division of the 
politicians of the country into two large parties. 
Hitherto, political parties have been formed 
round some personal or local nucleus, but now 
the rise of practical questions is slowly but 
surely disintegrating the old sentimental ties 
and forming men into two opposing bodies each 
united by similarity of views on real and practi¬ 
cal issues. Whichever side may be victorious 
in the present session, the other side is sure to 
renew the contest next session, and thus the 
gulf now separating the two camps will become 
a permanent boundary between the two great 
political parlies, by whatever name they may 
hereafter come to be called. 

* 

* * 

The question of subsidies to private com¬ 
panies is receiving a considerable share of 
journalistic attention. There are nearly a dozen 


companies receiving subsidies from the Govern¬ 
ment, the most prominent among them being 
the Japan Mail Steamship Company, the Japan 
Railway Company, the Hokkaido Mining Rail¬ 
way Company, the Kyushu Railway Company, 
and the San-yo Railway Company. Public atten¬ 
tion is specially directed to the first mentioned 
company, which is in recepl of the largest sub¬ 
sidy. The Mainichi Shimbun, in a long series of 
articles on this question, recommends the reduc¬ 
tion of this subsidy. Our contemporary is oppos¬ 
ed to writers—they are lew and far between—who 
clamour for the entire stoppage of the subsidy. 
Such a step would seriously damage the public 
credit of the Government and produce a grave 
financial .disturbance. The Kaishin-lo organ 
is, however, by no means satisfied with the way 
in which the Government has hitherto pelted 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Various questions 
are put to the Authorities. (i)Why is it ne¬ 
cessary to bestow on the company a big sum of 
880,000 yen annually? (2) Why did the Go¬ 
vernment of its own accord pledge itself, on 
December 30th, 1888, to pay an annual sum 
representing interest at the rate of 8 per cent, on 
the company's capital, irrespective of the income 
earned, whereas originally the Treasury’s ob¬ 
ligation had not extended beyond making 
good any deficiency between the net income 
and 8 per cent.? (3) Why did the Authorities, 
a few years ago, sell to the company at 
face value the shares held by the Crown, 
thus making the company a present of 
yen 200,000? (4) Why is not full control ex¬ 

ercised over the construction of the vessels of 
the company? Finally (5). Why are not some 
limits put upon the salaries of the officers of 
the company? After dwelling at great length 
on these points, the Mainichi proceeds to con¬ 
sider the relation in which the Government 
ought hereafter to stand towards the company. 
Our contemporary’s recommendatians are as 
follow:—(1) That the Government should require 
that any newly ordered vessels of the company 
be constructed in such a manner as to he of 
use in time of war; (2) that the guarranlee of 
interest to the* company should be re-placed on 
the old basis, namely, what it had been prior to 
December 30, 1888; and (3) that certain re¬ 
strictions should be put on the amount of 
salaries and rewards given to the servants of 
the company. 

* 

* « 

The Choya Shimbun and the Tokyo Shimpo 
take a different line of argument. They fail 
to see the wisdom of either abolishing or de 
creasing the subsidy given to the Japan Mail 
Steamship Company. While the geographical 
position of the country makes the development 
of navigation one of the most vital national 
concerns, there are several strong foreign com¬ 
panies against which any Japanese corporation 
aspiring to extend its lines in the Asiatic seas 
must contend, and consequently our contem¬ 
poraries strongly advise the newly assembled 
legislators not to commit the grave mistake of 
cutting down the subsidy given to the only 
company that can be expected to undertake the 
difficult task of competition with foreign 
maritime enterprise. These papers are, how¬ 
ever, at one with the Mainichi in recommend¬ 
ing the authorities to exercise an efficient 
control over the business of the company. The 
Choya also urges the Government to make an ar¬ 
rangement for putting Naval Officers on board 
the Company's vessels, so that there may not 
be lack of competent officers in time of war. 

» 

* * 

As to the Japan Railway Company, all the 
papers seem to agree that the guarrantee of 
interest at present given for each section of the 
lines separately, should be given for the whole 
lines together. 

* 

« * 

We will now briefly allude to numerous 
articles which, as stated in. our last weekly 
summary, have lately been appearing in verna¬ 
cular papers on various questions relating to the 
position of Japan in the East and the future 
prospects of the Japanese nation. As we have 
remarked more than once, the growth of 
a spirit of enterprise and adventure is one of 


the most prominent features of the contem¬ 
porary history of Japan. The movement began 
several years ago, and the late disastrous mining 
enterprise in Peru was among its results. But 
the current is, we believe, already strong 
enough not to be in any way retarded by such 
failures. Mr. Taguchi’s recent voyage to the 
South Sea Islands has been 011 the whole suc¬ 
cessful, and his example will soon be followed 
by others. Schemes of emigration and coloni¬ 
zation, are also under discussion, but of these 
these schemes nothing definite is as yet known. 
We will here give only the general gist of the 
articles above alluded to. 

* 

*. * 

The Kokkai is very glad that the Government 
and the people, notwithstanding their re¬ 
ciprocal coldness on other matters, are now 
agreed in paying attention to the Eastern 
Question. Our contemporary is, however, 
afraid that some people may suspect the Go¬ 
vernment of ulterior objects in bringing for¬ 
ward the question of Japan’s position in the 
Orient. Whether statesmen in power have 
really such ulterior object or not, the Kokkai 
advises its countrymen to study with a keen eye 
the opportunities which the turn of events in 
the East is placing at Japan’s disposal for the 
development of her commerce and navigation, 
and for the promotion of her national prestige. 

* * * 

The 7 oyo Shimpo, in a series of about ten 
articles, describes the condition of the countries 
of Asia one by one, and observes that the 
eastern shores of the continent, together with 
Japan and the seas surrounding her, are fast 
liecoining the field of international struggle 
lor political, commercial, and industrial super- 
macy. Our contemporary warns the Japanese 
nation to be on the. alert and to manfully 
strive for the splendid prize. 

* 

* * 

The Choya Shimbun publishes an article on 
the same subject from the pen of Mr. Hadano 
Shozaburo. He dwells on the adventurous and 
daring spirit of the Japanese of three centuries 
ago- Japanese pirates were long the terror of 
the coast of China. Japanese adventureis in 
Siam raised themselves to powerful positions in 
that country. Japanese colonists occupied the 
island of Formosa, while Japanese merchants 
were found in every important market on the 
eastern and southern coasts of the neighbouring 
continent. The present Japanese are appar¬ 
ently less enterprising, but that is only the effect 
of the peaceful policy of the Tokugawa Govern¬ 
ment. The writer believes them fully com¬ 
petent to attain their national ambition—to be¬ 
come the England of the East. 

* 

• * 

The yiyu Shimbun, in a long series of ar¬ 
ticles believed to embody the views of Count 
ltagaki, writes on the importance of encourag¬ 
ing a spirit of enterprise. It recommends the 
emigration of labourers to foreign countries, 
where they will be welcomed by manufacturers 
and agriculturists. It also recommends young 
men of education to go abroad and employ 
themselves in money-earning pursuits. Lastly, 
it regrets that the Japanese Government did 
not carry out the invasion of Korea as proposed 
by some statesmen—Count ltagaki among the 
rest—several years ago. The writer is confi¬ 
dent that such an expedition would have been 
very useful to stir up the enterprising spirit of 
the people, and that with the spirit of enterprise 
once awakened, it would have been possible 
to open a new chapter in Japan’s progress as a 
militant, commercial, and industrial nation. 

• 

* * 

The Nippon writes on the Parnell Affair and 
regrets that the Irish leader does not quietly 
retire from public life. The Hochi Shimbun 
devotes a series of articles to a discussion of the 
silk-trade. The Yomiuri has just finished its 
long series of articles on the national military 
and naval defences, pronouncing them utterly 
insufficient for the security of the country in 
timeof war. The yi/i Shimpo givessome advice 
to Japanese statesmen in power, bidding them 
be more far-sighted in their policy and con¬ 
ciliatory to those out of power. 
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THE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
BILL. 

- 

T HE Weights and Measures Bill now be¬ 
fore Parliament is not likely, we hope, to 
be treated with the indifference feared by 
Professor KlKUCHI. When its details come 
to be understood by the public at large 
there will be, no doubt, more than enough 
said on the subject. We prefer to think 
that the silence hitherto maintained is 
due more to general .incapacity to follow 
the complicated nature of the Bill than to 
any under-estimate of its importance. A 
recapitulation of its main features, trans¬ 
lated from the Mainichi Shimbun , has al¬ 
ready appeared in these columns. There 
can be no question, of course, as to the 
necessity for fixing the standards of the 
weights and measures of the country, the 
present law providing no such standard, 
but it would seem from some detailed cri¬ 
ticism of the Bill which appeared in the 
Tokyo journals lately, at the competent 
hands of Professor SHIDA, that needlessly 
involved methods have been resorted to in 
order to attain that end. Professor SHIDA 
regards the subject from the purely scien¬ 
tific point of view, and it is somewhat sur¬ 
prising that his strictures have up to the 
presented met with no comment from any 
of those concerned with the fixing of the 
new standards. The Bill defines one shaku 
as ten thirty-thirds (£$) of the distance 
between two marks made upon a rod of 
an alloy of platinum and iridium at a tem¬ 
perature of 0.15 0 C., and one kwan as 
■fifteen-fourths ) of the mass of a piece 
of metal of fixed nature and dimensions. 
In regard to this definition, Professor 
SHIDA asks why the temperature is 
fixed at o. 15 0 C. which is exceeding¬ 
ly difficult not only to produce but to 
maintain, while o° C. has all the advantages 
©[simplicity and easy maintenance. Besides 
the disadvantage of having the standard 
as a fraction of a distance is evident when 
it is borne in mind that each time a shaku 
has to be measured, a complicated calcu¬ 
lation is necessary. The new kwan stand¬ 
ard as a measurement of mass is also 
objected to on similar grounds, and the 
pertinent question is asked why a piece 
of metal whose weight is exactly one 
kwan has not been adopted instead of 
a piece weighing a fraction of one 
kwan. Professor SHIDA further maintains 
that with a standard of length, no need 
exists for a standard of volume at 
all. It cannot be said either that the 
two are alike, for it would be just as absurd 
to talk of the distance between Tokyo and 
Yokohama as so many koku or sho. The 
third point raised by Prof. SHIDA is that a 
distinction should be made between the 
unit and standard, the assumption of the 
framers of the Bill evidently being that 
the standards will serve equally well as 
units, while in reality they are entirely 
different things. The next point, being 
a matter of opinion, is not insisted on 


by the learned professor. He con¬ 
siders the kwan too large as a unit of 
mass, and suggests the adoption of the 
kin which has generally been accepted as 
the unit. All these are technical details 
into which we do not propose to go, but it 
seems to us that a simple definition of the 
standard is one of the most important 
points of this knotty question and is 
worthy of more consideration before the 
Bill is passed. Nothing appears easier 
than to fix the measurement of the shaku 
as a distance between two marks on a rod 
at a definite temperature. In framing the 
Bill, Professor KlKUCHI says that special 
care has been taken to guard against sud¬ 
den changes in business methods. It ispro- 
posed that the new Bill shall come in force 
on 1st January, 1893, but that the official 
examination of the weights and measures 
will not take place until three years after 
that date. Liberal as the length of time 
may appear, this is considered by many 
a great hardship, as most of the weights 
and measures now in use are roughly made 
and will inevitably be thrown aside by the 
examiners. Could the old scales be adapt¬ 
ed to coincide with the new standards, 
little objection would, doubtless, be made, 
but this saving clause is not provided for 
in the Bill. We have only to consider the 
effect of the introduction of the metric 
system into England in order to appre¬ 
ciate the trouble in store for those con¬ 
cerned with the operation of the new Bill. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that of 
all the measures hitherto submitted, or 
likely to be hereafter submitted, to the 
Diet, not one is of such importance or can 
have such wide-reaching effects as this 
Bill. The English nation, cursed by the 
possession of the worst system of weights 
and measures that exists, and fully cogni¬ 
sant of its misfortune, has for fifty years 
struggled to emerge from the slough of 
avoirdupois, troy, furlongs, roods, chains, 
and other arbitrary and utterly unscien¬ 
tific units. But so stupendous does the 
task seem of asking the people to change 
the system of measuring and weighing 
which for centuries they have employed, 
and in terms of which they are accus¬ 
tomed to express their products and 
manufactures and to conduct all the 
transactions of their every-day life, that 
no legislature has yet been found with 
sufficient strength or temerity to make the 
attempt. The leading scientific men of 
Great Britain have written volumes on 
the subject, and all educated persons are 
agreed as to the necessity of change, yet 
still Parliament hesitates. We cannot 
but admire the courage of Japan in placid¬ 
ly setting about a reform of such magni¬ 
tude, but, on the other hand, we cannot but 
wonder that a Bill affecting the interests 
and convenience of every tradesman and 
manufacturer in the whole empire, from 
the pettiest tofu-ya or karinto-ya that 
perambulates the streets to the proprietor 
of a dozen warehouses and workshops, 


should have almost reached its third read¬ 
ing in the House of Peers without attract¬ 
ing any visible share of journalistic or 
general attention outside the Diet. In 
our opinion, the Diet will act rashly 
if it attempts to deal with this matter in 
one session. The prudent and proper 
course seems to be to appoint a spe¬ 
cial committee, comprising not only 
the best scientific experts procurable, 
but also leading men of business, and 
to ask the Committee to submit a full Re¬ 
port, if not at the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment, then at the one following, or even at 
the one following that. The present 
method of procedure is altogether too 
light-hearted to be viewed by thoughtful 
foreigners without surprise and appre¬ 
hension. 


THE NEW “ JAPAN GAZETTE" AND 
THE OLD STORY. 


W E have to thank the Japan Gazette 
and also to apologise to it: to thank 
it for a temperate explanation of the 
charges of inconsistency and subserviency 
preferred by it against us; to apologise 
lor having betrayed it into a confession of 
remarkable ignorance. 

There have been three programmes of 
Treaty Revision under official considera¬ 
tion during the past five years. The 
first, based on proposals advanced by 
England and Germany in 1886, “proved 
impracticable," as the Gazette truly 
says. The second, based on proposals 
advanced by Count OKUMA in 1889, sank 
under the weight of adverse Japanese 
public opinion in the close of the same 
year. All the important features of this 
second scheme were known to the world. 
The Gazette itself published the text of 
one of the Treaties concluded in accord¬ 
ance with the scheme, and gave its sup¬ 
port frankly and fully to Count Okuma’s 
programme. Yet now, after an interval 
of little more than a year, the editor of the 
Gazette tells us that he “ knows little or 
nothing of the conditions that underlay 
Count Okuma’s plan that he has “ never 
been able to ascertain the precise nature 
of the preliminary (sic) Treaty signed by 
the United States Representative," and 
that “ the general opinion among foreigners 
at the time was that the appointment of 
foreign judges was not stipulated for." 
He tells us this, though the text of the 
Treaty with Germany appeared in the 
local English press ; though the Gazette 
itself supported the scheme throughout ; 
and though the whole agitation that 
wrecked the Treaty rested on a diplomatic 
note providing for the appointment of 
foreigners in the capacity of judges. As 
for the third scheme, the Gazette confesses 
itself equally in the dark. It admits that 
its knowledge of the scheme is derived 
solely from the vernacular press, in which 
fifty different versions have appeared. It 
must be well aware that the scheme has 
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never been described or discussed in these 
columns. Yet it charges us with ad¬ 
vocating all three schemes, and while 
confessing itself unacquainted with the 
features of two of them, does not hesitate 
to assert that each is at variance with the 
other, and that' our advocacy of them all 
in the face of this variation convicts ns of 
inconsistency. 

There is no occasion to discuss such a 
strange display of ignorance and temerity. 
A critic who acknowledges himself an ab¬ 
solute stranger to the details of two out of 
three propositions which he undertakes to 
compare, and which he accuses a news¬ 
paper of advocating, can scarcely expect 
to be treated seriously. 

So much for our contemporary's charge 
of inconsistency. One word as to its 
charge of subserviency. Its imputation : 
is that we “advocate Treaty Revision 
with or without conditions, as the Japa¬ 
nese may be pleased to decide." There 
is no possibility of misunderstanding this, 
ft means, and can only mean, that the 
Japan Mail's views about Treaty Re¬ 
vision are dictated by the Japanese and 
slavishly follow the changes of Japanese 
opinion. How does the Gazette support 
this accusation ? It says that we are mis¬ 
taken if we suppose that we “ have always 
shown by our writings in the past eight 
years that we hold opinions entirely dis¬ 
tinct and different from those advocated 
by the Japanese Government.” So then, in 
order to avoid the imputation of writing to 
the dictation of the Japanese Government, 
we are bound to prove that we have consist¬ 
ently held opinions entirely distinct and 
different from those of that Government. 
Such is our contemporary’s notion of 
fair and unbiassed judgment. In order 
not to be suspected of being the creature 
of a Government, one must openly dis¬ 
agree with it in everything. That is the 
creed of the Irish politician. His notion 
of independence is simply to be “ agin the 
Guverment.” It is also curiously like the 
creed obeyed in practice by our local 
contemporaries. Their idea of independ¬ 
ence is to attack the Government at every 
point. We are not disciples of any such 
creed. 

As to the general question, every clear¬ 
sighted observer admits, we presume, 
that Treaty Revision might long ago 
have been settled on lines fairly satis¬ 
factory to the foreign residents, and 
that the solution of the problem has now 
been greatly complicated by the introduc¬ 
tion of a new and powerful factor, Japa¬ 
nese public opinion. Some critics profess 
to think that Japan alone is responsible 
for past failures. They blame her for al¬ 
lowing the bases of 1886 to be elaborated 
into an utterly impracticable labyrinth of 
complicated stipulations. But they do not 
blame the foreign negotiators who effected 
the elaboration. They blame her for with¬ 
drawing from her own programme in 1889. 
But they do not blame the Pow'ers whose 


hesitation to accept her proposals placed a 
weapon in the hands of the equal-revision 
party. Such partiality can never promote 
an understanding. What is the use, what 
the sense, of complaining, as the Japan 
Gazette now complains, that “the present 
attitude of the country about Treaty Re¬ 
vision is eminently irrational," and that 
the Diet’s ideas on the subject could not 
be entertained for a moment by a fo¬ 
reign Power? Does any reasonable per¬ 
son expect the Japanese nation to confess 
that its claims to exercise the sovereign 
rights of an independent State are incom¬ 
plete, or the Japanese Diet to admit that 
this empire must concede the superiority 
of Western countries by furnishing guaran¬ 
tees of good behaviour if they consent to 
recognise its autonomy? When we find a 
people and a parliament ready to make such 
admissions, we may fairly extend to them 
the disdain they merit. There is nothing 
“ imminently irrational ” about the attitude 
of the Japanese nation. Any other atti¬ 
tude would be contemptible. Foreign 
writers will never inspire this country with 
a sense of humility by upraiding its self- 
respect. As practical men what we have to 
recognise is that this mood exists ; that it 
is a perfectly natural mood ; and that it 
has to be reckoned with in attempting to 
solve the problem of Revision. The time 
is long past when terms of settlement 
could be dictated bv foreign Govenments. 
The temper of the nation, the very temper 
against which the Japan Gazette girds, 
proves this. To preserve a changeless atti¬ 
tude in the presence of radically changed 
conditions, may be called fine conservatism, 
but for all practical purposes is silly obsti¬ 
nacy. We do not aspire to such blind im¬ 
mutability. Every analysis that we have 
hitherto made of the growth of public 
opinion in Japan, and of the Govern¬ 
ment’s increasing inability to ignore it, 
has been verified by events. The con¬ 
servatives formerly claimed that the Japa¬ 
nese nation did not care two straws about 
Treaty Revision, and that the Govern¬ 
ment’s demands might therefore be treated 
with scant courtesy. Confronted now by 
an inconveniently vehement and peremp¬ 
tory public opinion, the same conserva¬ 
tives call it irrational, and declare that it 
should not be listened to. If that be con¬ 
sistency, we have no ambition to be con¬ 
sistent. We take things as they are, instead 
of crying out because they are not what we 
should like them to be. The stream of 
Japanese national opinion, a comparatively 
feeble rill ten years ago, has now swollen 
into a strong river. We have noted and 
called attention to its flow, instead of 
standing vacantly on the bank and vainly 
trying to keep the old land-marks beyond 
the wash of the flood. To those who 
mistake inertia for consistency and scep¬ 
ticism for sagacity, we abandon the rustic's 
eternal task of Availing till the stream 
flows by. 


THE CASE IN THE PORTUGUESE 
CONSULAR COURT. 

- ♦- 

T HE judgment delivered in the Portu¬ 
guese Consular Court in the case of 
the Imperial Railway Authorities against 
JOSEPH Gama, is exactly what the public 
had expected. There was no evidence 
to support either of the charges brought 
against Gama. It was certainly shown 
that he accosted a Japanese girl whom he 
found seated in a second-class carriage, 
that he followed her into the Ladies’ Wait¬ 
ing Room, made immoral proposals to 
lifer, and treated her in a manner by 
which any modest woman would have 
been bitterly insulted. But, on the other 
hand, the prosecution failed to prove 
that Gama’s conduct was from the first 
resented by the girl with sufficient ear¬ 
nestness to indicate that she seriously 
objected to such attentions, and fur¬ 
ther, the evidence did not establish 
that the Railway bye-law interdicting the 
use of the Ladies’ Waiting Room by men 
had been habitually enforced. It has 
never been the custom, so far as we know, 
to put this rule into strict operation in 
Japanese railway stations. At all the 
principal stations, Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, 
and so forth, gentlemen are suffered to 
enter the Ladies’ Waiting Room freely, 
though of course they never make a habit 
of remaining there. The trouble in the 
particular case we are considering is that 
Gama does not belong to the class of 
persons who would have access to Ladies’ 
Waiting Rooms anywhere, and that, con¬ 
sequently, lie was in no respect governed 
by the instinct which restrains men from 
entering such places whether the law 
permits or forbids them. A runner in 
the employment of the Grand Hotel, 
he had been allowed, by the civility of 
the railway officials at Yokohama, to en¬ 
joy exceptional privileges in respect of 
going on the platform without a ticket and 
generally doing what seemed desirable in 
the interests of the Hotel. Whether he 
was qualified for such a task, it is for the 
Hotel management to judge, but the evi¬ 
dence given at the trial in the Portuguese 
Court showed that he cannot read English 
without considerable difficulty, that he is 
consequently unable to make himself 
acquainted with the contents of the vari¬ 
ous notices posted in the station, and 
that he regards the Ladies’ Waiting Room 
as a convenient, if not a proper, place for 
conduct particularly unbecoming in such 
precincts. All this, however, is beyond 
the purview of criminal law. Gama can¬ 
not be said to have violated the law, and 
his acquitted followed as a matter of course. 

It is plain to anyone reading the report 
of the trial that the conduct of the defence 
was more or less actuated by feelings quite 
apart from the merits of the case. On 
the other hand, the preliminary steps 
taken by the Railway Authorities are open 
to a similar charge. The Foreign Secre- 
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tary of the Railway, in a written communi¬ 
cation, called upon the Hotel management 
either to dismiss GAMA summarily, or to 
brave the exposure of a legal prosecution ; 
a peremptory choice of alternatives to 
which the management could not possibly 
have been expected to submit tamely. In 
the two coincidences—first, that the counsel 
defending Gama happened to be also the 
President of the Hotel Directorate, and se¬ 
condly, that the Railway official instigating 
the prosecutionhappened tostand in a pecu¬ 
liar relation to the Japanese girl upon whom 
GAMA’S attentions had been thrust—in 
these two coincidences may be found ma¬ 
terial to account for the ill-judged per¬ 
sistence and vehemence of the Railway 
Authorities and for the rancour that dis¬ 
figured an otherwise able defence. We 
refer to this phase of the miserable affair 
chiefly because of a singular statement into 
which the counsel for the defence suffered 
himself to be betrayed. He argued, 
with apparent faith in the truth of his 
words, that the object of the Foreign 
Secretary of the Railway Department 
in bringing the charge against Gama 
was to “ stir up bad blood and strife 
against foreigners.” This is in accord 
with the maudlin and silly creed maintain¬ 
ed by certain persons in Yokohama, that 
every charge preferred by a foreigner 
against a foreigner in support of a Japa¬ 
nese, is anti-foreign and unpatriotic. 
Apparently the counsel for the defence 
would have the public believe that the 
licence taken by a man like Gama in con¬ 
travention, if not of the Railway Regula¬ 
tions, certainly of the rules of ordinary 
decency, must be condoned and hushed 
up le£t any public attempt to punish it be 
mistaken for an evidence of anti-foreign 
feeling. Such a doctrine would bring 
within the sphere of racial prejudice every 
question of right or wrong between a fo¬ 
reigner and a Japanese. The counsel for 
the defence in Gama’S case is much too 
shrewd a man to be misled by extravagance 
of this kind. There is, therefore, all the 
more reason to criticise him for advanc¬ 
ing a proposition so unreasonable and so 
entirely beside the mark. The real 
creators of bad blood between foreign¬ 
ers and Japanese are the persons who, 
for interested purposes, invest every 
dispute with an international character, 
and try to persuade the public that be¬ 
cause a Portuguese hotel-runner is pro¬ 
secuted for making indecent proposals to 
a Japanese girl in the Ladies’ Waiting 
Room of the Yokohama station, anti- 
foreign feeling in Japan is likely to be 
generated or intensified. 

Although, as we have said, the verdict 
delivered by the Portuguese Consul was 
generally anticipated, his decision pos¬ 
sesses interest in connection with the 
question whether Japanese Railway Regu¬ 
lations are binding upon foreigners in 
Japan without re-enactment by the Repre¬ 
sentative of the nationality concerned. 


This, of course, is only a branch of the 
broader contention as to Japanese law 
generally. We ourselves have always be¬ 
lieved and maintained that though foreign¬ 
ers in Japan are exempted by Treaty from 
the processes of Japanese law, they are by 
no means exempted from the obligation of 
observing its provisions, and this view is 
understood to be taken by several of the 
Western Powers, notably the United 
States of America. Evidently the Portu¬ 
guese Consul is of the same opinion, for 
he based his acquittal on the fact that 
Gama had not intentionally infringed the 
Railway Regulations, instead of basing it 
on the plea that a Portuguese subject is 
free from any obligation to observe them. 
He went further, too, for he warned the 
defendant against any violation of the 
Railway Regulations in the future. The 
Railway Authorities thus derive some con¬ 
solation from a case which otherwise re¬ 
flects little credit on their tact and judg¬ 
ment. 


MORBID JOURNALISM. 

- ♦- 

A MERICAN newspapers are developing 
a curious love of the horrible. Adread- 
ful accident or a disgusting murder, any¬ 
thing that carries with it a fascinating 
“ blugginess ” such as the author of 
“ Helen’s Babies ” made excellent use of, 
receives the place of honour on the first 
page; and the account is not only ren dered 
more startlingby sensational paragraph and 
non-paragraph headings, but is also em¬ 
bellished with frightful woodcuts. This 
devouring of the horrible is one of the 
luxuries which religious people allow them¬ 
selves, and is indulged in by the fair sex, 
who love to be scared. After the first 
Blue Beard page has been fully enjoyed, 
the rest of the paper is skimmed over, the 
really solid matter receiving but little at¬ 
tention. In some of the lager cities of the 
Continent, there seems to be little or no 
literature read outside of the journals. 
The press provides an olla podrida of 
information, especially on the Sundays, 
which if swallowed fills up the reading 
capacity of ordinary people. In St. Louis, 
for instance, the sale of books is relegated 
to an insignificant stall in the dry-goods 
warehouses, and it is impossible to find a 
well furnished book-store. Church socie¬ 
ties step in, and supply religious books to 
the public, besides driving a small general 
trade. Otherwise the newspapers have it all 
their own way. Newspapers must interest 
and rouse their readers or they won’t sell. 
Where politics fail to have a hold on the 
general mind, newspapers must fall back 
on horrors or on personal gossip. We 
fear this has happened in America, both 
British and Republican. The rank and 
file of ordinary well-to-do people keep out 
of the political world, which is left to a 
"ring”; the discussion of political ques¬ 
tions thus becomes, not the paramount 
and absorbing thing, occupying the leading 


place, but one subject among many of 
equal interest. The Canadian press differs 
little in its characteristics from the Ame¬ 
rican, and cannot for a moment compare 
with the excellent press of Australia. 
With the retention of “pennies” and 
“shillings” the Australians have kept up 
the solid traditions of the British press. 
The morning paper in Montreal is a flimsy, 
smutty sheet, feeble and flabby in grasp, 
uncertain in information, and showing few 
excellencies as an advertising medium. 
The leading Melbourne papers, on the 
contrary, are printed in good style on 
thick paper, and impress one with a 
sense of power, as soon as the reader 
opens the bulky mass. Political ques¬ 
tions are discussed with a thoroughness 
and a grasp which leave little to be 
desired, and horrors are relegated to 
a subordinate place. The outside in¬ 
formation is also solid and correct. Of 
all reporters in the world, globe-trotters 
have most to fear, we think, from the 
Canadian variety. He will not wait to 
receive correct information, he is in a 
greater hurry even than his Yankee con¬ 
frere, and runs off incontinently after 
jotting down a hurried farrago of nonsense 
which one appeals in vain to him to 
correct. Next day the poor victim is hor¬ 
rified to see statements in the Empire 
or the Mail which he is represented as 
having uttered, and which bear the same 
| relation to truth as a pantomime does to 
actual life. The recent BlRCHALL trial in 
Canada affords a text for much moralizing. 
The poor wretch has now suffered for his 
crime, the last act of a downhill career. 
Brought up with all the advantages of an 
English public school and University train¬ 
ing, he ended by decoying a youthful 
countryman into a swamp in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Niagara Falls, where he shot 
him and left him for dead. The motive of 
the crime was money. BlRCHALL hoped 
to obtain five hundred pounds from his 
victim’s father, and had entered into part¬ 
nership with young BENWELL so that he 
might be able to sign for the so-called 
firm. The crime was traced to him with 
deadly certainty by link after link of cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence. It is impossible 
to describe the intense interest with which 
the trial was followed by newspaper 
readers. Every detail was commented 
upon, maps of the swamp, cuts of the 
murderer and his victim, of the witnesses, 
and of the judge and counsel, appeared 
day after day. Nothing else indeed was 
talked of, and special editions of the 
Toronto papers dealing only with the 
murder, kept coming out in quick succes¬ 
sion. When the accused was condemned, 
a Toronto paper bought his autobiography 
for fifteen hundred dollars, hoping of course 
to make a profit on it. So much for the 
taste of the public in this direction. Not 
that we think the press is an infallible 
guide to the instincts or aspirations of a 
people. Undoubtedly where ordiuary 
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folks are more interested in Church mat¬ 
ters than in political and social questions, 
the press must appeal to them in the way 
of purveying to their naturally mobid crav¬ 
ing after the horrible. In Australia po¬ 
litical and social questions are paramount; 
in Canada and America, they are not. 
Hence the feebler grasp and less masculine 
nature of the daily press in the last named 
countries. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT BY FIRE. 

-♦- 

B OTH of the Houses of Parliament 
were destroyed by fire on Monday 
at 12.40 a.m. The fire originated in 
the House of Representatives and com¬ 
pletely destroyed the whole of the Parlia¬ 
mentary buildings, the residences of the 
two Chief Secretaries alone escaping. 
When it became known that the Diet was 
the scene of the conflagration, all sorts of 
disquieting rumours began to circulate. 
No one imagined that the catastrophe 
could be anything but an incendiarism, 
and before long persons were found who 
asserted that they had seen the first 
flames issue from a heap of chips and 
shavings piled in an angle of the House of 
Representatives. Naturally, public sus¬ 
picion fixed itself upon the soshi. They 
were supposed either to^ have taken this 
decisive method of resenting the en¬ 
forcement of the Peace Preservation 
Regulations, or to have planned the con¬ 
flagration in order to interrupt proceed¬ 
ings which they held to be contrary to 
the Constitution. But when the evidence 
of the police, clerks, and servants on 
duty at the Diet had been collected yester¬ 
day, it was established beyond all doubt 
that the fire had its origin in the electric 
lighting apparatus. The whole of the 
buildings were lit by electricity, the 
dynamo being placed in the Western part 
of the enclosure. At about 7 o'clock every 
evening, after the House of Representa¬ 
tives had risen, the greater part of the 
lights vi ere shut off, and the speed of the 
dynamo was reduced proportionately, elec¬ 
tricity being thenceforth required only for 
lighting the precincts of the Diet and the 
Chief Secretaries houses. Presumably the 
usual automatic devices had been adopted 
for severing connections in the event of the 
wires becoming over-heated, but whether 
this was not the case, or whether some 
other defect must be held responsible, it is 
not yet possible to 9ay. A constable on 
duty at the main entrance to the House of 
Peers during the night of the 17th inst., 
has now reported that after the current of 
electricity was supposed to be shut off 
from the lights in the neighbourhood 
of his post, he observed that the arcs 
continued to give out a dull red glow for 
some little time. Having no knowledge 
whatever of the processes of electric light¬ 


ing, he did not think of mentioning this 
fact in his report, or possibly attention 
might have been attracted to the subject 
in time to avert the catastrophe of the 20th 
instant. The first person who detected 
symptoms of fire was a constable, iMAl 
TETSUZO. At 12.40 a.m. he observed a 
slender bluish flame creeping along the 
edge of the ceiling in the corridor imme¬ 
diately outside Committee Room No. 41, 
which formed a portion of the southerly 
section of the House of Representatives. 
His orders being to rouse the watchmen 
and night constables in case of emergency, 
he hastened to do so, and then, in company 
with three or four ^men, ran to the spot 
where the flame and smoke were visible. 
So far as they could ascertain, fire ap¬ 
peared to be smouldering beneath the 
plaster of the wall just under the ceiling. 
While they were engaged in attempts to 
extinguish the still feeble flames, light 
was observed in the Government Dele¬ 
gates’ waiting room, and running thither, 
they discovered that flames similar to those 
previously observed, were bursting out in 
the westerly corner of the room at the 
junction of the wall with the ceiling. 
IMAI now opened one of the doors of the 
Chamber of Representatives itself, and saw 
that the gallery was on fire in several places 
and that volumes of smoke were beginning 
to roll about the roof. Meanwhile, Ta- 
GAMI, one of the constables engaged in 
attempting to grapple with the fire in the 
Delegates' room, received such a severe 
electric shock that he almost lost con¬ 
sciousness, and stumbling into the cor¬ 
ridor, fell down stairs; while SEKOTA, 
another constable similarly engaged, be¬ 
came insensible and had to be carried out. 
Both of these men are still suffering from 
the effects of the shock. It had now be¬ 
come apparent that all attempts to deal 
with the fire at close quarters within the 
buildings were fruitless, for not only did 
each jet of flame spread with rapidity far 
greater than the ordinary rate of combustion 
under such circumstances, but fresh ton¬ 
gues of fire burst out one after another 
in unlooked for places. Attention was 
therefore directed entirely to getting out 
the archives, those in the large store-house 
on the ground floor being carried to one 
corner of the compound, and those in the 
President’s room and other parts of the 
second storey, being thrown out of the 
windows. A large proportion of the latter 
could not ultimately be removed. A 
policeman called HARADA remained so 
long in the chamber that he was obliged 
to leap from one of the windows, receiv¬ 
ing severe but not fatal injuries. By this 
time the steam fire-engine kept in the 
compound of the Diet was in full play, an 
ample supply of water being procured 
from the moat. Fire brigades from vari¬ 
ous districts had also begun to arrive, and 
set in motion their hand pumps. The per¬ 
fect stillness of the night and the vicinity 
of water suggested some hope of coping 


with the conflagration, for very few 
persons had yet realized that the electric 
apparatus was acting like a hundred small 
but inextinguishable torches applied to as 
many different points of the buildings in¬ 
side. Artiong those who had appreciated 
the cause of the trouble was Mr. SONE, 
Chief Secretary of the Lower House. His 
residence is at the edge of the compound, 
and as he happened not to have retired to 
rest when the first alarm was given, he 
reached the scene quickly, and soon de¬ 
tected, from the behaviour of the flames 
and their peculiar character, that the elec¬ 
tric apparatus was the root of the mischief. 
He attempted to shut off the connection 
with the House of Representatives, but 
the apparatus, evidently out of gear, re¬ 
fused to work. In the case of the Upper 
House, however, he met with more suc¬ 
cess, and for a very brief period it seemed 
as though this part of the buildings might 
be saved. But after a few moments, ton¬ 
gues of flame, not communicated from the 
adjacent conflagration but evidently hav¬ 
ing an independent origin, began to 
burst out here also, and ere long the doom 
of the House of Peers was sealed. Mr. 
SONE then organised all the constables 
and officials he could find into a band for 
carrying out the archives, and it was 
doubtless owing to his fortunate presence 
on the scene that so many important books 
and documents were saved. Apparently 
the dynamo must have been running all 
this time, its speed probably augmented 
to a high pitch by the heat playing upon 
the boilers. Whether any attempt was 
made to reach the engine building at an 
early stage, we have not been able to dis¬ 
cover. Probably not, inasmuch as even 
after the discovery of the flames—which 
must have been smouldering for a con¬ 
siderable interval before they developed 
sufficient force to attract attention—the 
origin of the fire was not recognised for 
some time, and when it was recognised, 
the engine building had become inacces¬ 
sible. The constable IMAl behaved with 
great courage and presence of mind. 
He managed to sever with his sword 
two of the principal wires communicating 
with the dynamo, and though his achieve¬ 
ment did not affect the result, it merits 
none the less applause. Of course within 
half an hour from the time when the co¬ 
lumn of smoke first began to ascend from 
the roof of the House of Representatives, 
the whole of the Shiba and Nagatacho 
districts were in an uproar, fire-bells 
clanging in every direction, and thousands 
of people thronging to the scene. The 
width of two streets and the moat alone 
separated the burning buildings from the 
densely populated district of the capital 
lying on the south, between Shimbashi 
and the Tora-no-mon, and it seemed at 
first inevitable that the conflagration should 
spread in that direction. But if the nu¬ 
merous engines of the brigades could not 
produce any perceptible effect upon the 
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sea of flame raging within the compound 
of the Diet, they were at least useful for 
deluging its surroundings and opposing a 
wet surface to the passage of the lire south¬ 
ward. On the north there was nothing 
to apprehend, except that the conflagration 
might extend to the shells and scaffolding 
of several buildings in process of erection 
on the Hibiya Parade-ground, and this 
contingency was averted by the stillness 
of the beautiful moonlit night, the air not 
having motion enough to carry a single 
spark beyond the limits of the Diet’s com¬ 
pound. Admirable order was preserved 
by the police. They managed to stop all 
traffic along the streets encircling the 
Diet, and though on the other side of the 
moat the people were packed so thickly 
that the whole district looked like an im¬ 
mense sea of upturned faces, no one 
crossed the bridges nor was any disturb¬ 
ance whatever perceptible. The confla¬ 
gration raged fiercely for a little over three 
hours, and by that time nothing but two 
insignificant dwelling houses and a host 
of gaunt brick chimnies remained of build¬ 
ings which had covered an area of half an 
acre. The two dwelling houses were 
those of Messrs. KANEKO and SoNE, 
Chief Secretaries of the Upper and 
Lower Houses respectively. The three 
electric wires leading from the dynamo to 
each of these buildings were severed at an 
early stage, or there is very little doubt 
that they would have shared the fate of 
the big pile under whose shadow they 
stood. The loss of the country by this 
catastrophe is three hundred thousand yen 
in round numbers, to say nothing of the 
incalculable inconvenience caused by the 
interruption of the Diet’s proceedings. 
Doubtless the Government will cause the 
buildings to be* re-erected on their old 
foundations and in their previous tempo¬ 
rary form. Nothing of a more solid 
character could be completed before the 
second session of the Diet next November. 
It is expected that arrangements can be 
made for the two Houses to resume their 
sittings, of course under circumstances of 
considerable inconvenience, in the course 
of a week, the Representatives meeting in 
the Examination Hall of the former En¬ 
gineering College at the Tora-no-mon, 
and the Peers, probably, in the Kazoku 
Kaikan. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

■ -♦- 

Hou»« or Piers.—Saturday, January ijth. 

The House assembled at 10.50 a.m., and 
resumed the debate on the second reading of 
the Weights and Measures Bill. A proposal by 
Mr. Murata that each article of the Bill should 
be debated clause by clause was endorsed by a 
majority. Mr. Murata, speaking on behalf of 
the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce who was unable to be present, opposed 
the Committee's amendment of the 19th Article. 
The original bill provided that the first official 
examination of new weights and measures must 
take place within three years of the date of opera¬ 
tion of the Bill, namely January 1st, 1893. 


The Committee recommended that the term 
of three years should be extended to seven, 
which would mean that the official exami¬ 
nation of new weights and measures must 
be completed by 1900, whereas that of old 
weight and measures need not be completed 
till 1902. This difference might cause much 
inconvenience. Mr. Hara Chiujun, as a mem¬ 
ber of Committee, explained that this point has 
received the earnest attention of the Committee. 
The value of the weights and measures manu¬ 
factured between March, 1880. and March, 1890, 
was 4,531,789 yeti. Few of these were in house¬ 
hold use. The great majority were used in trade. 
According to the Bill now before the House, all 
these weights and measures must be submitted 
for official examination in the interval between 
1893 and 1896, and as the whole, or virtually 
the whole, must be condemned, it followed that 
the loss to the people would be over i£ million 
yen annually, whereas, were the Committee's sug¬ 
gestion adopted, the loss would be only a million. 
A new set of weights and measures cost 3 yen, 
and to the lower middle classes such an expen¬ 
diture signified no small effort. The conditions 
of laws must be adapted to the circumstances of 
the nation. Viscount Tani approved the Com¬ 
mittee's amendment, and in connection with it 
wished to address a few words to the House. 
He did not know whether his remarks might not 
earn him the title of a distraught or demented 
person, but that should not make him alter his 
views. It was the duty of the House to con¬ 
sider with the utmost sincerity and care every 
Bill submitted to it in the discharge of the func-1 
lions which His Majesty the Emperor had com¬ 
missioned it to undertake. Keeping this in 
view, he regarded it as most extravagant that 
such a Bill as they were now considering should 
have been laid before them by the Government. 
In foreign countries the number of persons 
using weights and measures was comparatively 
small, but in Japan almost every household 
possessed a set. As a proof of this admirable 
custom, he might mention that during last year 
no less than 37,548 sets of weights and mea¬ 
sures had been manufactured. What reason 
existed for attempting to change all these bv a 
stroke of the.pen? The well known Kiri noTo- 
shiaki, had told him, years ago, that the Govern¬ 
ment of the day had learned how to bribe the 
people by fair speech. Were there no such 
persons among the present Government? Pro¬ 
fessor Toyama agreed with Viscount Tani so 
far as concerned the lengthening of the period 
for examination, but reminded the Viscount 
that many amendments of the Government’s 
original Bill had been proposed by members 
and adopted by the House. He fully agreed 
that three yeais was too short a period. Five 
years would perhaps be the most suitable 
lime, but, as between three years and seven, 
he had no hesitation in choosing the latter. 
Marquis Nabeshima supported the Commit¬ 
tee’s amendment. Mr. Murata had spoken, 
as he said, at the request of the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce, but if the 
Minister had anything to tell the House, he 
ought to come and tell it in person, or at least 
entrust the message to a Government Delegate. 
Mr. Murata had probably made a mistake in 
asserting that he spoke for the Minister. As 
to the question of period, the Marquis re¬ 
minded the House of the very straightened 
circumstances of the agricultural classes, and 
urged the expediency of the utmost delibera¬ 
tion in introducing any change that affected 
their pockets. A yen or even fifty sen of addi¬ 
tional expenditure might make a vital difference 
in the condition of a poor farmer, and great 
care should be taken by legislators not to run 
any risk of augmenting the people’s difficulties 
and adding to the already heavy burden of 
keeping body and soul together and supporting 
a family. Mr. Watanabe Kiyoshi spoke in the 
same strain, pointing out that the prime pur¬ 
pose of the measure was to amend the system of 
weights and measures, not to inconvenience the 
people. He strongly condemned the fact that Mr. 
Murata had been conmissioned to speak in be¬ 
half of the Minister who had charge of the Bill. 
Mr. Ishida, Vice-Minister of Agriculture and 


Commerce, said that the Minister had not com¬ 
missioned Mr. Murata to speak for him in his 
absence, but had merely explained to Mr. 
Murata, in conversation, that there were reasons 
for approving the three-years period of the Bill 
rather than the seven-years period of the amend¬ 
ment. Mr. Kikuchi Dairoku explained that 
Mr. Murata having pointed out that some of the 
amendments affected the drafting of the Bill, the 
Committee had consulted with him (Mr. Murata) 
and Mr. Hozumi on the subject, and they had 
come to an agreement. After listening to the 
debate, he (Mr. Kikuchi) approved the proposal 
to extend the period of three years to seven, 
because it appeared to him that in seven years 
after the operation of the Bill the old weights 
and measures in use would have served their 
time, and might be replaced by new without 
inconvenience. Viscount Itakura, in strong 
terms, denounced such a proceeding as that the 
Minister in charge of the Bill should entrust 
the duty of supporting it to a member. Mr. 
Murata might try to explain away what he had 
said, but his words were on record. Who and 
what was the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce ? (Here the acting President 
called the speaker to order, but Viscount 
Tani protested against any interference with 
a member’s freedom of speech.) The Mini¬ 
ster had full competence to explain the Bill 
himself, and it concerned the dignity of the 
House to know why he had entrusted his duty 
to a member. Mr. Murata explained that he 
had not said he was commissioned by the Mini¬ 
ster, but only that he wished to comply with the 
Minister’s desire. It was very unfortunate that 
his remarks should have caused so much com¬ 
motion (cries of “unnecessary,” “enough”). 
Mr. Hozumi said that Viscount Tani had ex¬ 
pressed some indignation because Mr. Murata 
had spoken of himself as commissioned by the 
Minister. Doubtless the use of the word “ com¬ 
missioned " was open to criticism, but the fact 
was that he had had some consultation with the 
Committee about the effect of their amendments, 
and the Minister had enlisted the aid of Mr. 
Murata’s well-known erudition and experience. 
Mr. Murata had accordingly assisted in respect 
of the amendments of the preceding day, and 
was generally giving what aid be could in the 
best interests of the measure. The House took 
a recess at 12.05 an d re-assembled at 1.20 p.m. 
Mr. Murata expressed regret that, without due 
consideration, he had in the morning used lan¬ 
guage to which the House took exception, and 
begged to be allowed to withdraw his words. 
Several members said that they had purposed 
speaking with reference to Mr. Murala's pre¬ 
vious statement, but since he had withdrawn it, 
there was no occasion to trouble the House with 
further remarks. Mr. Miura proposed that 
all portions of the debate relating to Mr. Mu¬ 
rala's statement should be expunged from the 
records. After some discussion this proposal 
was voted by a majority of the House. The 
Committee's amendments to the first and second 
clauses of Article 19 and Article 20 were put 
and carried after some discussion. The 21st 
Article was eliminated by a majority vote, it 
having been pointed out that matters bearing 
on the country’s foreign relations need not be 
considered in framing a law like the present. 
The 22nd Arlicld with the Committee's amend¬ 
ment was unanimously voted. A proposal was 
made that the House should proceed to the 
third reading without the prescribed interval so 
as to enable the Bill to reach the Lower House 
quickly, but in view of the importance and 
intricacy of. the measure this proposal was 
negatived. The Acting President announced 
that the third reading would be opened on the 
20th instant. The House rose at 5.20 p.m. 

Hoi-si or Riprisintaiivis. 

The House met at 1.40 p.m. The President 
announced that Mr. Sone, of the Accountants 
Bureau of the Finance Department, had been 
appointed a Government Delegate, and that 
in reply to the series of questions addressed 
to the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
by Mr. Inouye Kakugoro and a number of 
other members in respect of Korean matters, 
the Minister had stated that owing to the form 
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in which ihe questions were framed, he was 
precluded from giving any answer ; that 
Mr. Tachiiri had brought forward a Bill for 
reforming the Regulations of the House, and 
Mr. Malsuda a Bill for the amendment of the 
Budget. The House then went into Committee. 
General Noda in reply to questions put the pre¬ 
ceding day, said that 56 guns had been manu¬ 
factured at the Osaka Arsenal during the 
preceding year at an average cost of 1,120 yen ; 
that the cost of one round of ammunition for 
each was 2 yen ; that 3,800 kwan weight of 
gunpowder had been made, and that four guns 
had been ordered from France at a cost of 
4,000 yen. He also gave statistics as to the 
health of the army, namely: in 1886 there had 
been 34,049 invalids and 303 deaths; in 1887, 
33,339 invalids and 319 deaths; in 1888, 
26,600 invalids and 340 deaths; in 1889, 

22.981 invalids and 284 deaths. General Ka- 
tsura, in answer to questions, said that naval 
ordinance could be made in Japan, but that 
as very few guns of 27 centimeters calibre and 
upwards were required, it was found cheaper 
to import them than to build and maintain a 
special factory for their construction in Japan. 
The cost of a 13-centimetre gun with a hundred 
rounds of ammunition was about fifty thousand 
yen ; and that of a 24-centimetre gun, 52,000 yen. 
Mr. Yebashi Ko inquired why the emoluments 
of foreign employes were greater in the War De¬ 
partment than in other Departments, and whether 
the Military Colleges could not dispense with fo¬ 
reign teachers altogether. General Kalsura re¬ 
plied that it was the aim of the Department to be 
independent of foreign aid, and that the object 
had been attained at the Military College and at 
the Toyama Officers’ colleges, except in the staff 
section, where the instruction being of a very high 
character, one foreign teacher was found ne¬ 
cessary, and his emoluments had to be high as 
exceptional capacities were required. In an¬ 
swer to questions by Mr. Kawashima Jun and 
others as to the total outlay of the War Depart¬ 
ment during the Meiji era, General Noda said 
that, anticipating such a query, the Department 
had compiled a book called Rikugun Yenkaku 
Benran, from which all the required informa¬ 
tion could be obtained. Also that the number 
of troops with the colours on the 11th of De¬ 
cember, 1890, was 54,248 men ; the number of 
the First Reserve, 80,235; and the number of 
the Second Reserve, 54.498; the total being 

188.981 men. The arms and ammunition were 
in proportion to these numbers, but he could not 
at the moment give exact figures with respect to 
this part of the inquiry. Mr. Yebashi Ko asked 
why the lands belonging to the War Depart¬ 
ment at Maru-no-uchi and the parade-ground 
of Misaki-inachi, had been privately sold to Mr. 
Iwasaki; who had bid for them, what price per 
Isubo had been obtained, and what buildings 
were attached. General Noda replied that the 
lands in question had been received by the 
Department after the fall of the feudal system, and 
that the maintenance of the buildings standing 
on them involved a heavy yearly outlay. Further, 
the programme of the City Improvements Com¬ 
mittee interfered gravely with the usefulness of 
the lands for military purposes. The Department, 
therefore, not specially needing these lands and 
deeming it desirable to reduce the number of 
parade-grounds within the city, had resolved to 
sell the ground publicly, but had hesitated to 
do so on account of the difficulty of dealing 
with the various buildings on them. It had 
been deemed advisable to try and dispose of the 
land to the City Improvements Committee, but 
the price offered by the Committee had been 
far below the money which the Department de¬ 
sired to obtain, namely, two million yen. Then 
the lands had been placed in the hands of the 
Municipality for public sale, but the best ten¬ 
ders had not exceeded 5 or 6 yen per tsubo , 
whereas the Department thought 18 to 20 yen 
per tsubo ought to be realized. Nevertheless, one j 
piece of ground had been sold to the highest bid¬ 
der. Just then, the failure of Treaty Revision be¬ 
came certain, and the price of land fell seriously. 
The Department was in considerable perplexity, 
when fortunately an application was received 
from Mr. Iwasaki, offering to purchase the re¬ 


maining land for r,800,000 yen. This offer 
had been accepted, but after all the items had 
been deducted relating to City Improvements 
changes, wear and tear of buildings between the 
date of sale and the date of delivery, moving of 
barracks and various other matters, the sum that 
came into the exchequer of the Department was 
1,280,000 yen. The sale had been at the rate of 
12.26 yen per tsubo. Mr. Yebashi Ko asked 
whether any agreement had existed which made 
it impossible to arrange with Mr. Iwasaki so that 
the barracks might remain undisturbed until the 
transfer of the gendarmes to another place could 
be effected conveniently and cheaply. General 
Noda said that, as already explained, the trans¬ 
fer of the land had been deferred until April, 
1891, to suit the convenience of the Department, 
and that for that reason an allowance had to be 
made on account of the depreciation of buildings. 
This applied to all the barracks, and he could 
not understand why the member’s question had 
been framed with regard to the gendarmes’ 
barracks only. Mr. Yebashi expressed himself 
satisfied. Mr. Nagata complained of the exceed¬ 
ing minuteness of the questions put by mem¬ 
bers, and said that the debate on the Budget 
would never be finished at this rate. The House 
then proceeded to discuss the Report of the 
Special Committee relating to the War Depart¬ 
ment. Mr. Kato Katsuya, on behalf of the 
Committee, explained that, military and naval 
officers being regarded differently from civil 
officials, a different reduction had been made in 
their pay, namely, ten per cent, for all officers 
of and above the rank of Major, whereas the 
reduction in the case of civil officials had been 
twenty per cent. Aftera few minor questions had 
been put, the House decided that no further 
enquiry was necessary with regard to this part 
of the Report, and passed to consider the Naval 
Department section of the Budget. The Go¬ 
vernment Delegates explained, in answer to 
questions, that the greater cost of previsions in 
the Navy as compared with the Army was be¬ 
cause the men were fed with bread to prevent 
the spread of kakke; that ampler dock accom¬ 
modation was not provided on account of 
want of funds ; that no traces having been found 
of the Unebi Kan , she had been given up 
for lost, though search was still made, and that 
the insurance money (1,245.309 yen') had been 
received; that although naval stations were 
needed at Maizuru and Muroran, no funds were 
available to construct them ; that at the Yoko¬ 
suka dockyard ships of large size could be built 
as well as in foreign countries, but at the O110- 
liama dock small vessels only could be turned 
out; that ironclads were not made in Japan, 
and had to be bought abroad, for although it was 
not impossible to construct them here, the cost 
would be immense. The House rose at 6.10 p.m. 

Monday, January 191H, 1891. 

The House of Peers did not meet. 

Housk or Rki rksintativis, 

The House met at 1.40 p.m. The President 
announced that a Bill relating to Criminal Law 
had been received from the Government on the 
17th instant. Mr. Tachiichi brought forward a 
motion of urgency for prolonging the debating 
hours of the House. He explained that more 
than half of the Constitutional period of session 
had already passed, and there seemed to be no 
hope of getting through the work already before 
the House unless the time of daily debate were 
extended. Mr. Kato Katsuya pointed out that 
according to the printed statement of Mr. Ta- 
chiichi's motion, the proposed change of hours 
was from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. If the mid-day 
recess be subtracted from this time, he failed 
to see that anything would be gained. Mr. 
Tachiichi replied that a full hour’s recess need 
not be taken ; that, in the event of a long sitting 
being desired, the House could remain in ses¬ 
sion after 4 o’clock; that by meeting in the 
forenoon better woik would be done; and finally 
that the cost of the electric lights, which he 
understood to be over no yen (per month?) 
would be saved. The motion being put to 
the House was voted by an apparent majority, 
but the result being challenged, a ballot was. 
taken, when 86 “noes” and 78 “ ayes ” were 
found. The House then went into Committee. 


Mr. Sato Ivinjl asked why the cost of ink, 
stationery, pens, and such things was propor- 
tunately much greater in the Naval Department 
than in other Departments of State. Namely, 
for the office equipment of each Hannin official, 
3 o yen in the Naval Department; 13 yen in the 
War Depariment; 45 (?) in the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment; 9 yen in the Finance Depariment; and 
9.90 yen in the Home Department. For 
stationery, ink, &c., 33 yen in the Naval Depart¬ 
ment ; 16 yen in the War Office: 20 yen. in 
the Foreign Department; 15 yen in the Home 
Department 540 yen in the Finance Department; 
and 9 yen in the Prefectural and City offices. 
For wear and tear of office equipment, 80 yen 
in the Naval Department; 12 yen in the War 
Office; 12 yen in the Foreign Department; 19 
yen in the Home Office; 12 yen in the Finance 
Department; and 4.90)11 the Prefectural and City 
offices. P'or miscellaneous expenses, 103 yen 
in the Naval Department; 25 yen in the Home 
Office; 19yen in the Foreign Office; 16 yen in 
the Finance Department; and 8 yen in the City 
and Prefectural offices. The Government De¬ 
legate replied that in compiling the Estimates a 
Department did not compare its outlay with 
that of other Departments, but simply put down 
its own expenses. He imagined, however, that 
there were two reasons for the discrepancy 
noted ; first, that the number of Hannin officials 
was propoilionately small in the Naval Depart¬ 
ment, and therefore a comparison taking the al¬ 
lotment on account of each of these officials was 
untrustworthy ; secondly, that the Naval Depart¬ 
ment had an immense amount of work to do on 
paper, as drawing charts, maps, plans of ships, 
machinery, and so forth. Being pressed as to 
the item of wear and tear, lie promised to reply 
after inquiries. Mr. Kawashima Jun asked some 
questions about the methods of dividing the 
various items of the accounts. The Govern¬ 
ment Delegate, in reply to further queries, ex¬ 
plained that the number of invalids had de¬ 
creased greatly since the adoption of a bread 
diet, and still more since the use of meat had 
been resorted to ; meal and bread being found 
the best antidotes to Kakke. The average out¬ 
lay per man on account of medical attend¬ 
ance and medicine was 6.3 sen. At sea in 
home waters the cost of maintenance was 
16.5 sen per diem; in foreign-going ships the 
cost was 25.5 sen, and on the shore, 13.3 sen. 
With regard to the fact that the allowance for 
provisions in the Navy was 50 yen per head 
annually, against 34 yen in the Army, he ex¬ 
plained that in modern sea-going ships of war 
the men had to be supplied with the very best 
provisious for sanitary reasons. As to the cost 
of medicines and medical expenses being 6.3 
sen per head in the Navy against 5 sen in the 
Army, he was not in a position to speak at. 
once. After some further questions of an unim¬ 
portant nature, the House proceeded to consider 
the Report of iheBudgetCommilteeon the Naval 
Department. Mr. Inouye Kakugoro said that 
of the seventeen pages of the Committees’ Re¬ 
port there was not a page without errors and 
corrections, and sometimes the corrections had 
been re-corrected. He wished to know whether 
he might consider the Report now in his hands 
as finally corrected, or as liable to further 
changes. It was explained that the copy of the 
Report in Mr. Inouye’s hands contained three 
pages which ought not to have been put into 
circulation, whereupon Mr. Inouye said that his 
remark applied equally to the remaining four¬ 
teen pages, and that he wanted an explanation 
of all the corrections. A discussion on this 
point arose between Mr. Inouye and Mr. 
Imai, and ultimately the President called them 
to order. The President announced that since 
no further questions were pul about the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report on the Naval Depariment, the 
House would proceed to the Department of 
Justice in the Budget. Mr. Tachiiri complained 
that the explanations appended to the items in 
this section were very brief. He asked for full 
information about the results of the Reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Law Courts. Mr. Mitsukuri, Vice- 
Minister of Justice, said that the re-organized 
system had only come into force in November 
last, and there were not yet sufficient data 
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to form an idea of its results. Several questions 
were asked about the position and numbers of 
the courts and the method of keeping the Great 
Ledger. With regard to the Ledger, the Dele¬ 
gate said that certified extracts Irom it served 
the purpose of title-deeds, and that, in the event 
of land being pledged, it was the business of 
those concerned to see that the person advancing 
the money was present when the transaction 
was entered in the Ledger. Mr. Kato Rokuzo 
wished to know why subsidies were given to 
the three Schools of English, French, and Ger¬ 
man Law, whether the subsidies might not be 
dispensed with, and whether the schools were 
needed. Mr. Mitsukuri replied that formerly there 
had been Schools of Law attached to the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice,butsince the abolition of these, the 
Bench and the Bar would have to depend on the 
Imperial University alone for a supply of legal ex¬ 
perts were it not for the three schools in question, 
which supplied an undoubted public need. He 
further explained that allowances for entertain¬ 
ment were made to Judges of Courts at the Open 
Ports for the same reason that such allowances 
were made to Prefects and Governors. Replying 
to Mr. Tasuda Yuitsu, he said that an allowance 
of 1,000 yen per annum was made for the three 
students sent abroad by die Department, and 
that the greatest care was taken to provide for 
the proper expenditure of the money. In answer! 
to another member, he said that though the! 
study of law had made great strides in Japan, i 
it was not yet by any means perfect, and a 
necessity existed for sending students abroad. 
Nevertheless, the number sent had been gradu¬ 
ally reduced, and in time the practice might 
doubtless be discontinued. The allowances 
for entertaining were 300 yen annually to the 
Supreme Couit; 250 yen to the Tokro Court 
of Appeal ; to the Osaka Court of Appeal, 600 
yen ; to the Nagasaki Appeal Court, 290; to 
the Nagoya Appeal Court, 250; to the Tokjo 
Local Courts, 250; to the Osaka Local Courts, 
670; to the Yokohama Court, 800; to the Kobe 
Court, 800; to the Nagasaki Court, 550; and so 
forth, the Courts at the Open Ports receiving a 
proportionately large allowance to enable them 
to establish social intercourse with the foreign 
residents. A proposal to postpone the rising of 
the House until the conclusion of the questions 
about the Finance Department was negatived, 
and the session closed at 6.10 p.m. 

Hot'ti or Peer*. —Tl-emmv, |a.v. eoih. 

The House assembled temporarily in the ball¬ 
room at the Rokumeikan at 1 p.m. The Pre¬ 
sident, Count lio, caused a clerk to read to 
the members an accurate description of the fire 
by which the two Houses of l’ailiament had 
been destroyed early in the morning of the 
same day. The account was prepared from 
the reports of the police and of officials on duty 
at the lime of the conflagialion. It showed 
clearly that the fire had been caused by some 
defects in electric lighting apparatus, and that 
as the flames broke out simultaneously from 
several places all of which were difficult 
if not impossible to reach, no hope of sub¬ 
duing the fire existed from the outset. The 
President said that it was greatly to be regretted 
that the first Houses of Parliament constructed 
in Japan should have met with such a fate so 
soon after the Diet haJ commenced its sittings. 
It would of course be necessary to re-erect the 
buildings with all celerity, but as that must be 
a matter of months, some place had to be 
found where the House might sit until the 
conclusion of the present session. The room 
placed at their disposal to-day was plainly too 
small for the purpose. Application had accord¬ 
ingly been made to the Government to provide 
and furnish a suitable chamber as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and he thought he could promise that in 
about a week the necessary arrangements would 
be completed. He had taken steps to report 
the matter to the Emperor. No questions were 
asked, and the House rose at 1.40 p.m. 

House or Prkesentatives. 

The House met at 2.08 p.m. in the Examination 
Hall of the former Imperial Engineering College 
at the Tora-no-mon. The President announced 
that the buildings of the Diet having been de¬ 
stroyed by fire early in the morning of that day, it 


would be necessary for the House to adjourn 
until proper arrangements could be made for 
its session. In answer to inquiries by members, 
he said that the session could probably be 
resumed in about a week. He suggested 
that strangers should be excluded, and the 
House agreed, but subsequently, on the mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Kikuchi, newspaper reporters were 
admitted. One of the Secretaries then read 
a number of reports received from officers of 
the House and others as to the fire. These 
documents were virtually of the same import as 
those laid before the House of Peers, the con¬ 
tents of which had been epitomized in our ac¬ 
count of that Houses’ proceedings. Mr. Sano, 
Chief Secretary, then ascended the rostrum and 
said that, just as he was about to retire for 
the night, the alarm of fire was given. Running 
out, he found sparks playing under the roof of 
one of the buildings, and he soon observed that 
something was wrong with the electric lighting 
apparatus. Hastening to the various points of 
connection, he tried to shut off the current, but; 
found it impossible to do so. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to the House of Peers, and succeeded 
in shutting off the electric light there, but in a 
few minutes it burst out again, setting fire to 
several parts of the building. It was evidently 
hopeless to think any longer of coping with 
the flames, and he therefore directed his at-; 
teution to saving the archives. On entering the 
room where these were stored, he found it J 
in darkness, but the crackling of electricity 1 
was heard repeatedly. Coming out quickly he 
obtained all the aid procurable, and ultimately 
succeeded in getting out most of the books and 
documents stored on the ground floor. Those 
stored upstairs were thrown down into the court, 
butnotmoie thanonehalf of them could be picked 
up. A member said, with respect to the archives, 
that even assuming the destruction of the copies 
of books showing the sums lent or granted by 
die Government to promote indusliial under¬ 
takings during the Meijt era, the original 
records doubtless existed, and he begged to be 
allowed to inspect them. The President replied 
that theie had not yet been time to ascertain 
what books and documents were burned and 
what saved. As to the question of original 
records, he should make inquiries of the 
Government and give a reply subsequently. 
Mr. Tanigawa, on behalf of the Memorials 
Committee, asked to be informed as soon 
as possible about the archives. Mr. Suye- 
matsu Kencho said that the fire of that 
morning had been a great catastrophe. He 
underiood that officials connected with the Diet 
and members of the police force had shown 
remarkable resolution and courage in en¬ 
deavouring to cope with the flames, and that 
one constable had risked his life by cutting two 
of the electric-light vvires with his sword. He 
thought that the House ought to be informed of 
the names of the men who had thus dis¬ 
tinguished themselves, in order that they might 
receive due recognition. Further, the fire had 
taken place in the near vicinity of the Imperial 
Palace, and doubtless as the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment were the scene of the conflagration, His 
Majesty the Emperor had been considerably 
disturbed. It seemed proper under the circum¬ 
stances that the President should wait at the 
Palace to convey expressions of condolence 
in the name of the House. This proposal was 
generally approved. Mr. Yamada Yuizo said 
that Mr. Suyematsu had spoken only of thank¬ 
ing the officials and police, but it appear¬ 
ed right that they should be suitably re¬ 
warded. He suggested that the necessary 
representations be made with that view. The 
House decided in favour of Mr. Suyemalsu’s 
proposal. Mr. Ozaki Yukio said that although 
there appeared to be no doubt as to the cause 
of the fire, it must be remembered that much 
public excitement had existed of late, and that 
the proceedings of the Diet and the conflicts of 
parlies within its precincts were watched with 
keen attention. He thought it scarcely neces¬ 
sary to point out the importance under these cir¬ 
cumstances, of setting the mind of the nation 
entirely at rest asto the origin of the conflagration. 
Further, foreign countries also took no little in¬ 


terest in the result of the introduction of constitu¬ 
tional institutions in Japan, and such an incident 
as had just occurred might easily be mis¬ 
construed by persons at a distance. It was 
therefore desirable that telegraphic informa¬ 
tion should be sent abroad announcing the 
fact of the fire and explaining its cause. 
Doubtless the responsibility of the heavy 
loss would fall upon the Electric Light Com¬ 
pany, but the injury done to the reputation of 
the system of electric lighting would not be 
confined to Japan : it would extend to all lands. 
No effort should be spared to prevent public 
prejudice from being excited against an in¬ 
vention which did such credit to the scientific 
ability of the century and conferred such a 
boon on mankind. He therefore proposed that 
a Special Committee of nine members be ap¬ 
pointed to inquire minutely into the cause of 
the fire, and to report publicly to the House. 
Several members supported this proposal, but 
Mr. Hamano Noboru opposed it. He wanted 
to know how many members of the House were 
competent to conduct an expert inquiry into 
the subject of electric lighting, and he charac¬ 
terised the motion as absurd. Mr. Itakura also 
opposed the proposal. He said that such an 
inquiry fell within the province of the police, 
who were much more competent to conduct it 
than the House. Mr. Ozaki's motion was then 
put and lost. The House rose at 2.40 p.m. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

-♦- 

A CORRECTION. 


To. tub Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —With refeience to your note on the New 
Japanese hymnal, permit me to make only one 
■ einaik. The book may have all the possible 
merits you claim for it, except that of being "ihe 
pioneer music book printed in Japan with type 
made and set up in the country.” The veiy same 
Seishi Bunslia printed in 1889 a hymn book since 
in use in the Catholic Church. 

Yours, &c., CUIQUE SUUM. 

January 21st, 1891. 

[Was not the hymn-book of 1889 printed from wooden blocks' 
Ihc question is one of musical type.--ED, J.M .] 


To thh Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, — I hough I do not consider the question of 
ihe hymn-book as one of great impoitance, as you 
seem to call for an explanation, I beg only to stale 
dial the edition of which I sent you a copy was 
piinted horn music type, and not fiom wooden 
blocks. The correction had no other meaning. 

Youis truly, CUIQUE SUUM. 

January 22nd, 1891. 


THE RECENT CASE IN THE PORTU¬ 
GUESE CONSULAR COURT. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail” 
Sir,— In your comments upon the case of the 
Yokohama Station Master against Gama, I take 
objection to the following passage :—“ In (lie two 
coincidences first, that the counsel defending 
Gama happened to be also the President of the 
Hotel Duectoiate, and secondly, that the Railway 
official instigating the piosecntion happened to 
stand in a peculiar relation to the Japanese girl 
upon whom Gama's attentions had been thrust— 
in these two coincidences may he found material 
to account for the ill judged persistence and vehe¬ 
mence of the Railway Authorilies and for the 
rancour that disfigured an odiei wise able defence. 

, e ' , 1 10 l,1 4 P*'. ase °f the miserable affair 
chiefly because of a singular statement into which 
Hie counsel for the defence suffered himself to be 
betrayed. He argued, with apparent faith in the 
truth of Ins words, that the object of the Foreign 
Secretary of the Railway Department in bringing 
the charge against Gama was to ‘stir up bad 
blood and slide against foreigners.’ This is in 
accord with the maudlin and silly creed main¬ 
tained by certain persons in Yokohama, that every 
charge prefer, ed by a foreigner against a foreigner 
in suppoit of a Japanese, is anti-foreign and un- 
patnolic. Appai ently the counsel for the defence 
would have the public believe that the licence 
taken by a man like Gama in contravention, if 
not of the Railway Regulations, certainly of the 
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rules of oidinary decency, must be condoned and 
hushed up lest any public attempt to punish it be 
mistaken for an evidence of anti Japanese feeling. 
Such a docli ine would bring within the sphere of 
lacial prejudice every question of right or wrong 
bet wet n a foreigner and a Japanese. The coun¬ 
sel for the defence in Gama’s case is much loo 
shrewd a man to be misled by exti avagance of 
this kind. There is, therefore, all the more 
reason to criticise him for advancing a proposi¬ 
tion so unreasonable and so entirely beside the 
maik. The real ciealois of bad blood between 
foreigners and Japanese are the persons who, 
for interested purposes, invest every dispute with 
an international character, and try to peisuade 
the public that because a Portuguese hotel-run¬ 
ner is prosecuted for making indecent proposals 
to a Japanese gill in the Indies’ Waiting-Room 
of the Yokohama station, anti-foreign feeling in 
Japan is likely to be generated or intensified.” 

I did not argue that the object of the Foreign 
Secretary of the Railway Depaitment in bringing 
the chaige against Gama was to stir up bail blood 
and strife against foreigners, as you allege; on the 
contrary, my conlemiou was that this particular 
charge had already been seized upon by a portion 
of the pi ess to stir up strife, etc.; and 1 alluded to 
the paragi aph in Use Japan Daily Mail of the 
22nd November last, headed " Improper Treat 
rnent of Japanese Female Passengers in Railway 
Carriages by Foreigners .” Read it, and then put 
to yourself this question:—Who are “the real 
creators of bad blood between foieigners and 
Japanese?” Who are “the persons who, for 
interested purposes, invest every dispute with an 
international character, and try to persuade the 
public that” and the rest of it? 

Yours faithfully, 

The Counsel for the Defence. 

Yokohama, January 22nd, 1891. 

[The words used by the Counsel for the defence, according to 
the short-hand report, were:—“And all this whs done by 
whom 5 Bv an employe of an employe of the railway station, 
Mr. Aldrich, one in l-panese service, in order to stir up bad 
blood and strife against foreigners.” We fail to see how this 
can have been intended to refer to the Japan Daily Mail of , 
November 22nd.—ED,_/..Vf.] 


YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 
CLUB. 

- + - 

The annual general meeting of the members of 
the Yokohama Amateur Rowing Club was held on 
Thursday in the Chamber of Commerce buildings. 
Mr. W. W. Till (Captain) took the chair. 

Among those present were Messrs. G. Scidmore, 
C. Gibbens, A. Owston, G. W. Barton, K. F. 
Crawford, W. H. Telford, S. W. Kennaway, J. 

B. Coulson, H. C. Litchfield, Clarence Martin, 
M. A. Howe, E. P. Nuttail, W. W. Till, W. W. 
Campbell, A. H. Stewait, J. G. Boag, F. H. 
Hooper, W. Sutter, R. Abenheim, H, V. Henson, 

C. Abenheim, A. S. Robinson, Playfair, J. Walter, 
J. Berrick, G. E. Rice, &c. 

The Chairman said the meeting was called in 
accordance with rule No. 13, and had been duly 
advertised. 

Mr. Robinson proposed and Mr. Barton se¬ 
conded that the minutes of the last meeting be 
taken as read, which was canied. 

The Chairman said the next business was the 
passing of the accounts. It was hardly necessary 
for him to read the accounts as the members had 
printed copies placed on their chairs. They would 
observe that there was a credit on the working 
account of $420. It was the second time there 
had been a credit balance.—(Applause.) The 
only other year when there had been a credit ba¬ 
lance was in 1888, when there was a balance of 
$320. This year there was $100 more. The new 
oars which had been leceived from England and 
cost $192.94 had not yet been touched. The sug¬ 
gestion pul foiward by the committee as to the 
debentures would reduce the debt to $500. The 
debenture notes were at eight percent., and the 
question was whether it would be better for 
the money to go in the bank, or to pay off tire de¬ 
bentures with it. He thought the members who 
orgiually took the debentures did not take them 
as an investment, but simply to stall the club. 
Touching the rowing, there were certainly no great 
results. The younger members, he thought, had 
not been encouraged by the older members, and 
he certainly had not done his duty as he really had 
not time to attend to it as he could have wished.— 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

Mr. Scidmore said as there did not appear to 
be any disposition to crilisize the report and ac¬ 
counts he would propose that the report be taken, 
and a vote of thanks to the officers and Committee 
for the able way in which they had carried out 
the work of the Club.—(Loud applause.) 


Mr. Boag seconded the proposition, which was 
unanimously carried. 

1’he Chairman asked if the proposition meant 
that the debentures be taken as suggested. 

Mr. Scidmore replied in the affirmative, and 
said he meant that the report he taken in total and 
a vole of thanks passed. 

REPORT 

Your Committee’s Annual Report, to which is sub¬ 
joined the Treasurer’s Statement of Account, is now 
placed before you. 

The financial position of the Club is stronger than it 
has been for Some years. t he debt of $63 32 shown 
in the last report has been changed to a Credit balance 
of $1,01087. Members’ subscriptions dining 1890 
amounted to $2,735, as againt $2 261 for the year 1889. 

The recommendation of the last Committee in 
respect to the ordering of new oars has been carried 
out, a fresh supply having been obtained from England 
at a cost of $192.94, as shown in the Treasurer's 
Statement. 

The Club property, with one or two exceptions, is 
in good order. 1 he stairs leading to the Boat-house 
balcony and the balcony itself are now under repair. 
The Bathing barge having been damaged during the 
gale of last August, will require extensive repairs, at 
a probable cost of $300. The Committee, whilst 
leaving their successors to decide what form these 
repairs shall take, would suggest that the old style of 
roof be restored for the use of diving members. The 
boats are all in good condition. 

A carpenter was engaged at the beginning of the 
season to attend to the boats and do whatever odd 
jobs might, from time to time, be required of him on 
the property of the Club. This has been found so 
satisfactory an arrangement that it is recommended 
the new Committee retain the man in the employ of 
the Club. 

Touching rowing, which in 1889 was said to be 
claiming more attention, the Committee are unable to 
make any very satisfactory report. They cannot bu' 
regard with regret the very faint interest manifested 
by members in rowing this season. Notwithstanding 
the liberality of individual members, and the very 
handsome prizes offered by the Club, the entries to 
the Spring Regatta were disappointing; whilst as 
regards the Antumn event, so little support was ac¬ 
corded to the programme that the regatta had to be 
abandoned. Very little rowing has been done through¬ 
out the year, the tendency of members to regard the 
Club as a social, rather than an athletic institution, 
being seemingly on the increase, which is to be 
deprecated. 

Swimming Races and Diving Competitions were held 
during the Summer and proved entirely successful. 

The Committee seek the sanction of the members 
to the appropriation of $1,000 for the withdrawal of 
twenty debentures. This will reduce the debt of the 
Club to $500. 

The Committee tender their resignations, with best 
wishes for the future prosperity of the Club. 

The following do not offer themselves for re-elec¬ 
tion :—Messrs. W. W. Till, F. J. Hall, J. Walter, and 
H. J. Gorman. 

H. V. Henson, Honorary Secretary. 

Yokohama. January 22nd, 1891. 


Assets. 

New oars. 

Stock jerseys. 

One prize . 


#192.94 

j75->8 

12,00 


E. & O. F.. 

Yokohama, January 22nd, 1891. 


#480.12 


Chandler Gibbens, 

For F. J. Hall, Hon. Treasurer. 
Examined with vouchers and found correct. 

(Signed; C. L. Anderson. 

The Chairman said the next business was the 
election of officers. 


Mr. Telford asked if Mr. Rickett would stand 
as captain il he was elected. 

The Chairman said he believed Mr. Rickett 
had consented to seive. 

Mr. NUTTALL asked if the last paragraph in 
the report 1 elating toceilain gentlemen not offer¬ 
ing themselves for 1 Selection was decisive. 

The Chairman replied in the affiimative. 

Mr. Playfair asked what lease the Club had 
the boat-house on. 


The Chairman said they had no lease at pre¬ 
sent. They orginally took out a lease for seven 
years, but it expired in 1887. They might be 
turned out at any moment. 

I he ballol for officers was now announced and 
resulted in the following gentlemen being elected. 

Mr. Rickett (Captain), Captain J. Mai tin 
(Honorary Secretary), Mr. Rolhwell (Treasurer). 
The committee was announced as follows: — 
Messrs. Campbell, Gibbens, Boag, and Barton. 

Mr. Litchfield said he wished to call a vote of 
thanks to the retiring committee, especially lo Mr. 
Till.—(Applause.) In the year 1881 he had joined 
the committee of the Yokohama Amateur Rowing 
Club. At that time it was burdened by debentures 
to a Inige amount, and it was mainly due to bis 
energy and to the care which he took with the 
finances and to his sticking to one straight¬ 
forward coinse that the debentures of the Club 
were reduced, and on his reining lie handed over 
only a paltry debt of $500. That was a vei y satis¬ 
factory' result of Mr. 1 ill’s woik, and he (Mr. 
Litchfield) asked the members to vote him a very 
coidial thanks.— (Applause.) 

Mr. Scidmore said he desired to second that 
proposition. He also remembered Mr. Till join¬ 
ing the committee. He did not do so readily. 
He said he preferred not lo serve, and said he was 
loo young, but the members decided that he would 
outgrow that and he had certainly done so.— 
(Laughter and applause.) 

1 lie Chairman asked that the gentlemen who 
voted for that proposition would kindly hold up their 
hands.—(Renewed laughter and all hands shown.) 

No one having any other piopositions,the Chair¬ 
man declared the meeting closed. 


LADIES’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIA¬ 
TION 


The Yokohama Amateur Rowing Club in Account with the 
Honorary Treasurer. 


December jtst, 1890.—Dr. 

To Balance brought forward . 

To Working Account.—Wages, gas, water, 

&c. 

To House Account.—Insurance premium . 

Ground-rent . 

Repairs and sundries. 

To Bathing Barge Account.—Repairs, caulk¬ 
ing, coolie hire, See . 

Insurance premium. 

To Landing Stage Account.— Repairs, coolie 

hire, &c.. 

To Boat Account.—Insurance premium . 

New oars. 

- Repairs, &c. 

To Regattas and Swimming Races.—Band, 

prizes, programmes, See . 

To Horizontal Bar.—Cost . 

To Debentures.—Cost of withdrawing 10 de¬ 
bentures . 

To Jersey Account.—Purchased. 

To Interest Account —Interest on debentures. 
To Balance .. 


December jist, 1890.— Cr. 

By Subscription.— Balance due for 1890 . 

74 Honorary members one year . 

6 Honorary members half year . 

133 Active members 1st half year . 

13a Active members 2nd half year.. 

a Tokyo members one year . 

36 Entrance fees . 



$ 63.32 

S 40-5° 

807.04 

79-16 

212.66 

33>3> 

l>°<-4> 


18.50 

223.92 

5 3°.5«> 

34.33 

192.94 

>67.35 

490-79 


3196.06 


65.79 


500.00 

i74-'> 

120.CO 

1,010.87 


#4.118.56 


$ ij.co 
740.00 
30 00 
798.00 
792.00 
20 00 

360.00 2,753.00 


By Sundries.— Bonus on Insurance premiums. $ 13.20 
Bank interest. >0,57 


*3-77 


By Storage of private boats. 

By Boat Account.—Contribution to repairs ... 
By Regattas and Swimming Races.—En¬ 
trance fees, &c.. 

By Horizontal Bar.—Subscribed towards cost. 


By Jersey Account.—Sold. 

Bar Account.—Prolits, 1889 . $500.00 

Profits, 1800 . $610.88 

Less uncollected ... 11.84 J99 00 


70.00 

20.00 

131-00 

59-00 

60.75 


1,099,04 


$4,218-56 


We have been requested to publish the following 
annual report of the Ladies' Benevolent Associa¬ 
tion :— 

Committee:—President—Mrs. Irwine, Vice-President— 
Mrs. kldridge, Hon. Tieasurer—Mrs. W. B. Walter, lion. 
Secretaiy—.Mrs. Brearley, Managers—Mrs. Brent, Mrs. 
Grosser, Mrs. Lindslcy, Mrs. Mollison, Mrs E. Morriss, 
Mrs. Tripier. 

Meetings of the Managing Committee are held on the 
first Mon.iay in every month at the Parsonage, at 4.30 
p.m. All members ot the Association are entitled to attend 
these meetings and vote; also to introduce lo the Com¬ 
mittee any cases requiring assistance. Rules of the Associa¬ 
tion will be found in every collecting book, and can be 
obtained from the Secretary. The Committee wishes 
especially to call attention to Rule IV., viz., “ J he condi¬ 
tions of membership shall be a monthly subscription of not 
less than fifty cents.” 

As the Treasurer’s Report hereto appended will show, 
the balance in hand is about the same as that of last year, 
thus proving that the objects and aims of the Association 
continue to meet with tne approval and sympathy of the 
community. Cases are occasionally brought before the 
Society which cannot be strictly called deserving. ] heir 
misfortunes are often the direct result of their own mis¬ 
conduct, but as no one would wish to see their fellow 
creatures destitute and starving in the streets, the L. B. A ., 
being the oniy charitable Socity_ here, is perforce obliged 
to take up these cases, de-erving or otherwise. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, the Association has frequently more 
satisfactory applicants for help; those who, witli large 
families and small means, struggle hard to keep up and 
pay their way. Fatherless children, and widows unpro¬ 
vided for, and those who, losing employment, became 
needy. To such money is never lent, but relief given for 
the time-l*eing, and every effort made to provide them with 
work whereby they can help themselves. 

Frequent applications having being made to the Associa¬ 
tion for help by able-bodied discharged seamen, it was 
thought advisable to call a Special Committee Meeting to 
consider what should be done in such cases, when it was 
decided that unless these applicants brought a medical 
certificate, stating that they were ill and unable to work, 
no aid should be given them. 
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Assistance has been given dui big the year in money and 
clothing to a Portuguese widow and family, and the 
Association is at present paying for the education of two 
of the children. 

A sick nurse in Tokyo was helped with a small sum of 
money while ill and unable to.work. 

An English teacher out of and unable to obtain employ¬ 
ment, was assisted for some months, and ultimately her 
thiid-class passage paid to England. A grateful letter of 
thanks has been received ftom her since her arrival theie. 

An American with five children, deserted by her hus¬ 
band, was allowed a sum of money for two 01 three 
months, and third-class passage of herself and family paid 
to San t'rancisco. 

Steerage passace to Honolulu, where he had fitends, was 

( laid for a poor sick Englishman, and $5.00 given him for 
anding expenses. 

A poor Indian was helped for a short time, but this prov¬ 
ing a most unsatisfactory case, aid was discontinued. 

Three destitute children are being maintained end 
educated by the Association, and the Committee has much 
pleasure in reporting that several boys formerly supported 
and educated by the L B. A. arc now in situations where 
they are giving satisfaction. 

The special thanks of the Association are due to the 
Rev. E C. Irwine for his kind and ready help in many 
cases which the Committee found difficulty in deal n^ with, 
to those members of the community who have sent dona¬ 
tions of money and clothing, to the various Steamship 
Agencies for having kindly granted passages at reduced 
rates, and to Mrs Pass for her kindness and foibcarance 
towards tbe children placed under her charge. 

Gifts of left-off clothing will be thankfully received at 
the parsonage by the President. 

(!, A. BrkaRLEY, Hon. ''ecrelary. 
Yokohama, 17th January, 1891. 


Ladus’ Binivolrnt Association.—Account for 1890. 


Dr. 

Brought forward from 1889.. ..3 911.64 

Donations p;iid in 1889 after account was published . jo>6 

Received in subscription* 1895 . /6j-}0 

Received in Donations 1890 .. ao 00 

Collected...„•. 7°oo 

Received as part return of passage paid to England, of 

a poor Scotchman . 7*-6j 

Interest on current account at Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank . _ 8 ’8 

fi.9°4 83 

To Balance .;..8 9‘3 34 

Subscriptions received late. * 00 


3 9'9 34 

Paid out— Ch. 

To Mr. Pass for board, schooling, and clothing 3 clul- 


To relief of a Portuguese widow and family of 6 chil¬ 
dren, for one year . 140.00 

Passage to Shanghai of a poor American woman . 38 00 

Assis-ance to same. 8.10 

To relief of a sick nurse in Tokyo . .' 15.00 

To convent for 4 children for one month . 13.00 

To assist a poor Englishman, and his passage to Ho¬ 
nolulu . 90.00 

To assist a poor American woman . 50.00 

Passage of the same with 3 children to San Francisco 175.00 

To assist poor English governess. 30.00 

3rd class passage to England of poor Eng ish governess 150.00 
To Mr. Pass for maintenance of an orphan for several 

months . 30.00 

To assist a sick man . 5- c ° 

To assist an Australian widow. *4 9° 

Passage of same to Hongkong . 35.00 

For Manager’s account books, post cards and printing 3.99 

t 99» 49 

To Balance. 9*3-34 


>',904-83 

M. M. Waltcr, lion. Treasurer, L.B A. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1890. 


Mrs. Abegg ... for one year.Ji a 

Mrs. Allen. ta 

Mrs. Anglin. 13 

Mrs. Averill . „ 13 

Madame Blanc ... ,, . 13 

Mrs. Bre irley . „ 13 

Mrs. Brooke. 13 

Mrs. Brent . 13 

Mrs. Bird ., 6 

Mrs. Herrick. 1* 

Mrs. Brinkworth... .. 6 

Mrs. Carst. I a 

Mrs. Center . ,, 

Mrs. Cameron.. 

Mrs. Cox . 

Mrs. Dare., 

Mrs. Dinsdale. ,, 

Mrs. Dros9 . ,, 

Mrs. Eldridge . ,, 

Mrs. Engcrt. „ 

Mrs. Efford ., 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser ,, 

Mrs. |. A. Fraser ,, 

Mrs. Gravatt . ,, 

Mis. Grosser. 

Mrs. George (left ,, 

Mrs. Gillett. la 

Mrs. Goodrich. ,, ta 

Mrs. Grunwald ... .. 6 

Mrs. Hegt. 10 

M.s. S. D. Hepburn . b 

Mrs. Hoggan . 8 

Mrs. Hannen . ,, 12 

Mrs. Hutchison for a months a 
Mrs. Howard ... for one year ta 


Mrs. Merriman for one year f 6 

Mrs. C. D. Moss... ,, . 6 

Mrs. Martin. .. 

Mrs. Muraour (left) ,, . 

Mrs. J. T. Morris ,, ... 5.50 

Mrs. MendeUon ... .. 

Mrs. Mitchell . ,, . 6 

Mrs. Manley for 3 months 1.50 
Madame Neyt...for one year ta 
Mrs. Parsons . .. 


Mrs. Irwine .... 

Mrs, Johnstone ... ,, . ra 

Mrs. Jenson . ,, . 12 

Mrs. Klobukowski . la 

Mrs. Render.line.. ,, ....„ 6 

Miss Leach . ,, . 6 

Mesdames Leslie & Curtis ,, ra 

Mrs. Lindsley. 9 

Mrs. I.owder ... for 3 months 3 


Mrs. Poole . 

Mrs. Pownall. 

6 i Mrs. Piggott . 

4 | Mrs. Olmsted 
3 ! Mrs. Oestmann;left 

Mrs. Owston . 

Mrs. Pratt. 

Mrs. Rickett. 

Mrs. Reimers . 

Mrs. Rohde . 

Mrs. E. S. Smith.. 

Mrs. Steele . 

Mrs. St. John . 

Mrs. Scribe '.left).. 
Mrs. S. '1 hompson 

Mrs. Stone . 

Mrs. Sirome. 

Mrs. Tripler. 

Mrs. Tresizc. 

Mrs. Van Pretten 

Mrs. Vmcent . 

Mrs. Varnum . 

Mrs. E. B. Watson 
Mrs. Weinberger.. 

Mrs Walter. 

Mrs. J. Walter ... 

Mu. Wheeler . 

Mrs. Wex (left) ... 

Mrs. Wilson. 

Mrs. A. T. Watson 
Mrs. Young. 


.. 6 
6.50 
... 6 


ItONATORS. 

Mrs. Brower .>10 


Mrs. Morriss ... for one year 1a I Omitted from 1889. jo 

Mrs. Mollison.. . 1 a I Anonymous. 10 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

---- 

A general meeting of llte Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held in the Society’s Rooms, No. 17, Tsu- 
kiji, on Wednesday Jamiaiy 14th, 1891, it 4 p.m. 
Rev. Dr. Amei man, Vice-President, in the chair. ; 

l"he minutes of last meeting having been pub- > 
lislied in th a Japan Mail, were taken as read. 

The election was announced of the following 
gentlemen as lesident members of the Society.! 
Dr. J. I.onholni, !.. Van de Polder, Esq., W. B. 
Mason, Esq , C. Meriwether, Esq. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Piggott to; 
read his paper on “The Music of the Japanese.” 
The extiacts read chiefly refeired to the coiisO ac¬ 
tion of the scale; and Mr. Yamase Shoin illustrated 
practically the various tunings of the Koto—the 
h i ra josh 1, the kmnoi, and iwato. The following 
is a pi6<:is of the contents of the paper :— 

The fi 1 st pai t of llte paper consists of desci iptions 
of ancient and modern Chinese and Japanese 
musical insltuments, which are divided into the 
following classes: — I. Kotos. II. Biwas and 
stiinged instillments will) frets. III. Samisens, 
Kokyus, and stiinged inslitimenls without frets. 
IV. Bamboo wind instruments. V. Drums. VI. 
Gongs. 

The points of chief interest occurring in the 
desci iplions aie first, a short desci iplion of the 
growth of Japanese Koto music out of the Chinese 
music which had come over to Japan with the 
Bugaku dances, and also of the work of Yatsu- 
hashi, the inventor of the Japanese form of Koto, 
and the composer of the gieat majority of the 
classical pieces still perfoi itted. Secondly, an 
analysis ol Chinese time which proceeds on a 
principle the conveise of the Western, woiking up 
to its accent, or climax. 

In the second part of the paper the technical 
terms used in Koto music are explained, and an 
illustration of Koto notation is given together with 
an English lemieiing of it. Tile notation gives 
the ntimbeisof the sitings to he played itt paiallel 
columns, the mat Its for the bars being placed at 
the side. 

The examination of the Japanese scale follows 
next in ordei. The conclusions an ived at ai e, fit st, 
that the octave is divided into semitones: second¬ 
ly, that the diffeiences in the notes which Dr. 
Vetder has shown to be slight scientifically, are in 
practice barely recognizable. Thiidly, that al¬ 
though in the not mal timing of the Koto only five 
different notes are used, and although the simple 
and popular melodies are built almost entiiely on 
these five notes, yet the classical composition of 
Yatsuhashi and the masters who followed hint 
distinctly recognize the existence of two other 
notes, which come in llte gaps between those of llte 
five notes which are more than a full lone apail: 
that the sequence of these seven notes with the 
octave, if westail from the second stiing, is llte 
sequence of the descending minor scale of 1 lie 
West: that this second string has always been 
considered by the Japanese as the ‘fundamental 
note :’and that therefore the conclusion is almost 
irresistible that tire Japanese have a diatonic scale 
composed of the same intervals as the scale of the 
West: the major lying between the fourth and ninth 
strings, the descending minor between the second 
and seventh. The test of harmony suppoi Is this 
conclusion, satisfying even Japanese eats though 
llteyaie unaccustomed to hat monies. The con¬ 
tention receives its greatest support in a somewhat 
unexpected manner from the other Innings of the 
Koto. There are two oilier important tunings, ku 
moi and iivato. They are not pet fer.lly understood 
by Japanese musicians themselves, hula close study 
of them reveals that they are constructed on the 
same principle as the uoi mal tuning, hirajoshi, the 
same notes of llte diatonic scale l>» ing omitted in 
the notes of the sitings, but supplied in the music 
by double presstne as befoie. The study of them 
reveals too tire remarkable fact that the scale 
sequence of Japan, though for certain practical 
reasons it is limited to three, is precisely the same 
as the sequence of the West, that is to say,’it pro¬ 
ceeds by fifths. Transposition of Japanese music 
from one tailing to another is therefore possible, 
and the best musicians can always do it easily. 

The question of pilch is of great impoitance. It 
is admitted that the ratios of the Japanese inter¬ 
vals differ slightly from those of both the Pytha¬ 
gorean and the scientific diatonic scale. But these 
scales are not in practical existence. 'The equal 
temperament tuning of tire piano governs all music 
in the West. The comparison of Japanese and 
Western scales resolves itself therefore into llte 
l practical question of whether Japanese music can 
be transferred to tire piano without altei ing its 
character preceptibly. Now as the ratios of the 
intervals in different keys on the piano vary 
among themselves it is obvious that the ratio dif¬ 
ferences between the Japanese scale and the equal 


temperament scale will be greater in some keys on 
the piano than in olheis. "I he key giving the 
smallest diffeiences is therefore the one in which 
Japanese music should be played, and this could 
lie ascertained scientifically. The ear, however, 
suggests the key of F sharp minor as the one which 
most satisfactorily renders tlie plaintive character 
of Japanese music. On this point Japanese musi¬ 
cians concur with the conclusions of the author. 
The paper concludes with an analysis of the form 
orptirtciple of construction of Japanese classical 
music, the tune Umegae being subjected to dis¬ 
section. 

The author then concludes: I have gone at length 
into the analysis of this piece because one such 
caieful study at least is necessary to understand 
the Japanese idea of composition. I do not imagine 
that eveiy composition when subjected to the same 
1 igorous analysis would reveal so intricate a cou- 
sti action. But when we find it in the least advanced 
example of the seveier music, we are certainly 
entitled to assume that the pi iuciples of construction 
are notignoied in the more elaboi ate compositions; 
a complete master y of the science of‘form ’must he 
in theEast, as it is in the West, the corner stone of all 
successful composition. It seems fully in accordance 
with the Western idea, too, that in the elementaly 
composition of a rigid or classical nature, the 
elements of the science should be easily discover¬ 
able, their clothing of phrases being only the 
thinnest of coveiings. 

What then is this Japanese idea as we see it 
aftei our analysis? A composition built on a prin¬ 
cipal theme,constantly recun ing Imt in varied forms 
to the principal theme, suhoi dinale themes added 
from lime to time, then again lecturing in vatied 
forms: a gradual woiking up to a climax which 
is full of pleasant 1 eflexiou of all that has gone 
lii-fore, being in fact the themes and pretty 
plnases of the composition woven together. Surely 
the Western idea does not altogether differ from 
this. In means for carrying it out, for inventing 
giaudet themes, tor elaborating them, for beauti¬ 
fying them, for involving them one with the other, 
for mystifying tire clear vision of llte brain by 
surrounding everything with a delightful mist of 
sound, yes: tiie music of the East cannot compare 
with the music of the West; but again I say, we 
must 1 ememl.er the few pitiful strings, the intpei feci 
knowledge of the scale, the deficient knowledge of 
the capacity of some of their insli umerits, and then 
I think what has been done is a thing to wonder 
at and not to scoff at : and again 1 say we have 
no notion how far the modern Japanese music has 
gone, because we don’t listen to it, and we wont 
listen to it, and as yet there is no means wheiehy 
we may study it for ourselves when the sliding 
doors have been drawn to, and the tea house 
candles have been extinguished. 

The Chairman thanked the author in the name 
of the Society for his valuable and instructive 
paper. In the eaily years of the Society, Dr. Syle 
and a little later Dr. Veeder, had taken up some 
points in connection with Japanese music; and 
still eailier Dr. Muller had written in the Japan 
Mail on the subject. Nothing, so far as lie knew 
had been done lately; and Mr. Piggotl’s present 
paper, which seemed much mote technical and 
complete than any of its piedecessors, cannot fail 
to be an extremely valuable addition to the Society’s 
Tiansactions. He would also convey the thanks 
of the meeting to Mr. Yamase for his kindness in 
illustrating the different tunings of llte Koto. 

Mr. MlLNB said that the President, by his te- 
ferences to the work of Dr. Syle and Prof. Veeder. 
had given to the meeting the early histoiy of what 
had been done by the Asiatic Society relating to 
the Music of Japan. However, one more 1 efei ence 
might he made, and that was to the discussion 
which took place some 15 years ago or there¬ 
abouts, respecting some metallic objects which 
looked like coal scuttles. These, which had been 
dug up in some parts of the Empiie, weie too old 
to allow (lie supposition that they were 1 eaily what 
they looked like. But what weie they? YVeie 
they ornaments for temples? Weie they helmets, 
or weie they hells P 'The bell llteoiy might be 
considered as having a distant relationship with 
llte subject now under discussion. Bells were 
musical instiuments, and they had been spoken of 
as sticli by the author of the valuable paper the 
meeting had just heard. Just as Japanese music 
was difficult to repteduce 011 European instru¬ 
ments, Mr. Piggott told as that the music of our 
own bells was difficult to repioduce. This Mr. 
Milne regarded as being possibly a fault in our 
bells aiising front the difficulties in manufacture 
—it being an unusually difficult matter to cast a 
bell ft ee from beats and with the desired note. Re¬ 
telling to the woik of Dr. Syle and Pi of. Veeder, 
Mr. Milne was of opinion that this had been too 
lightly touched upon. If he remembered rightly 
these gentlemen showed that the number of vibra- 
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ttons per second in any of the notes of the Japa¬ 
nese scale did not correspond with the number of 
vibrations per second in any of the notes in the 
Kuropean scale. What might this indicate? Pos¬ 
sibly certain physiological differences between 
Eastern and Western oiganizalion. In tbe 
East and in the West the same emotions ex¬ 
isted, but these were satisfied by different 
quantities. The Westerns for example satisfied 
this feelings of pleasure by combinations or the 
rythmical succession of one set of notes, whilst the 
easterns filled a similar gap with the combi¬ 
nations, &c., resulting from another set of notes. 
Another subject Mr. Milne said he would like 
to hear about, was thehisloiy of Japanese music. 
If you knew tbe history of a subject the better 
were you able to understand it—music had to do 
with muses, now who were the muses of japan ? — 
the Beethovens, Mozarts, and Handels for exam 
pie P Has Japanese music been developed along the 
same lines as European music or along defferent 
lines P In all nations we first had the recitative, 
then let us say the tom tom, so that primitive music 
possibly began with one note. After that came 
instruments of a higher organization, with 2 or 3 
notes, and now we had our pianos with 12 notes. 
I lad Japanese music had an evolution along 
similar lines, and if it had, to what stage had it 
reached ? Possibly it had been evolved in a man¬ 
ner totally different.. Certainly as it stood, so far as 
Europeans were concerned, its functions were not 
the same. Europeans certainly deiived pleasure 
from European music,- but as the author of the 
learned paper had hinted it could not he said that 
when the lights weie out and the shoji drawn 
Europeans derived pleasure from the twanging of 
the samisen. Japanese liked Japanese music, and 
Europeans liked European music, so whether the 
reason was a matter of education or physiological 
difference it was hard to say. 

In reply to Mr. Milne, Mr. Piggott mentioned, 
as among the great composers of Japan, Yalsu- 
liaclii and his pupils. After the first few genei a- 
tions, however, the names were lost. The music 
that is played at the present day is about 200 years 
old. 

In reply to a question put by Dr. Du Bois, as 
to the character of the Gekkin scale, Mr. Piggott 
said that the Gekkin was Chinese, and used fret 
notes depending on pressure, so that it was im¬ 
possible to find any definite scale on it. 

Captain Brinki.bY asked why, if Japanese and 
Western music could be represented on the same 
scale, it was so difficult for Europeans to remem¬ 
ber Japanese tunes. 

Mr. Piggott said that was due to the prevalence 
of awkward intervals, to which the Western ear 
was not accustomed. Some of these intervals 
were indeed very extraordinary. Nevertheless, 
when one’s attention was given specially to it, it 
was possible to remember Japanese tunes. He 
had himself been able to remember six limes in 
one year. As Dr. Du Bois suggested, it was pos¬ 
sible to play any Japanese tune on the piano. 

Dr. Divers expressed his sense of the impor¬ 
tance of the contribution which Mr. Piggott had 
made to the Society upon Japanese music. By 
its fullness of treatment from the artistic aspect of 
the subject it seemed to afford opportunity of 
studying the peculiarities and possibilities of Japa¬ 
nese music to an extent not bitheito within the 
reach of most persons. They were therefoi e greatly 
indebted to the author for bis paper. He would 
have seen by tbe comments already made that be 
was not to expect general acquiescence in tbe 
soundness of all bis views, but no doubt that would 
not disappoint so earnest a student of tbe subject 
provided that be saw bis work become, as it pro¬ 
bably would, the basis of fuitber investigations by 
others along tbe same litres. Dr. Divers himself 
could not admit with tbe author that to tbe adop¬ 
tion of tbe system of equal temperament in instru¬ 
mental music was due the 1 ecognilion of tbe nature 
of tbe emotional effects of different music. I’be 
emotional effect was due to (be nature of successive 
musical intervals in a piece, not upon the pitch of 
lire notes. Equal temperament was an unnatural 
deviation from tbe natural scale, valuable only, 
though most highly so, because of the possibilities 
it gave to such a simple instrument as the piano 
of 1 eproducing such elaborate harmonised effects. 
Now the author, adopting the equal temperament 
scale as tbe standard Western scale, arid then 
submitting the Japanese scale to a similar smooth¬ 
ing down or equalising process, could hardly 
have failed in making the two scales fit in or 
overlap as it were. But this, it seemed to the 
speaker, was setting aside tbe peculiarities dis¬ 
tinguishing the systems rather than accounting 
for them. There yet remained, however, much in 
this part of tbe tieatment of bis subject that made 
tbe author’s investigations very interesting and 
important. There was one other pat t of the paper 


Dr. Divers would be glad to be allowed to notice, 
in the hope of having it made clearer, which was 
that upon the fall of the accent in tbe bar of Chi¬ 
nese drum music. Mr. Piggott had staled the 
last note of the bar was tbe accented note. How 
could this be? Was not music measured by tbe 
recurrence of the accented notes and these notes 
conventionally made tbe fiist of the bars? A 
reporter of any music whatever which was capable 
of being taken down would always make the 
accented notes begin the bars, and therefore would 
ti eat Chinese drum music in tbe same way. Would, 
ther efore, the author kindly explain how he had 
framed the opinion that the accented notes were 
last in the bars ? 

In reply to Dr. Divers’ questions, Mr. Piggott 
said that be laid so much stress on the equal tem¬ 
perament scale simply because it was tbe scale on 
which modern music was based. Practically there 
was now no such tiling as the diatonic or the 
Pythagorean scale. As to the accent in Chinese 
music falling on the last note of the bar, it was 
ceilainly so, tbe preceding notes leading up to 
the accented note which ended the bar. 

The Chairman, before declaring tbe meeting 
adjourned, diew the attention of members to the 
fact that there were now in Japan complete sets of 
movable music type, with which it was possible to 
get very good printing done. 


A TOSA MONOGATARI OF MODERN 
TIMES. 


By A. M. 


We were silting on tbe pebbly beach of Chiu 
senji,—or rather Webster was sitting, and I was 
lying spread out on tbe flat of my back with my 
wide-awake down over my nose. I don’t mind a 
day’s woik when there is work to be done, but we 
were out for a holiday. Now if there is one tiling 
more than another that I loathe, abhor, and inward¬ 
ly detest it is that beastly unseasonable enei gy that 
was such an abominable flaw in Webster’s other¬ 
wise pet feet char acter. Here we bad come fora 
quiet spell, and the very first thing be bad done to 
begin it was to drag me about, prospecting all 
the accursed waterfalls from Kiiifuii even unto 
Kegon, winding up the per formance by bursting 
and breaking me all up in clambering up the 
Jacob’s ladder sort of ascent that leads to tbe 
sky scraping summit of Nantai! That was on 
tbe very first day after our ariival at NikkA, 
and I bad come to the conclusion that it was 
just about enough for a slait. So next morning 
when Webster proposed to rush me off to Yu- 
inoto and from thence into the Phallic haunted- 
wilderness beyond, I simply struck and refused to 
budge. It was fine to listen to the bullock dr iving 
vocabulary in which be expostulated and tried to 
convey an adequate sense of bis disappointment. 
In a sort of fashion it brought back old times,—it 
recalled with a mellow and subdued hallowedness 
the gum trees and tbe ranges, the wild race after 
breaking cattle, tbe crack of tbe stock-whip, the 
damper, the Cliinikie washerman, Ciimean shirts 
and moleskins and—Ob! heaps of other things all 
mor e or less equally poetic and romantic. But move 
I would not; not even when be began to chivvy me 
with Komeya’s pillows and cushions. However, 
I had consented to be rowed over to tiffin on tbe 
oilier side of lire lake, and heie we were quiet and 
happy and contented, feeling that there was no 
joy like calm. At least I did,—Webster as usual 
was energetic. He was pelting stones at an empty 
beer-bottle bobbing and floating in tbe water (its 
contents bad just sei ved to moisten our clay),—and 
pelting at it too as it be bad taken a competition 
contract to smash it. 

Apart from the splash, splash, splash, of Iris in¬ 
effectual shots, tbe silence was unbroken and pro¬ 
found. Tbe sun bad got away behind us and lire 
pine-clad heights in our rear were duplicated in 
the waters below; across tbe lake tbe woods on 
Nanlaizau were flushed with a glory of afternoon 
sunshine. But in tbe midst of it all there was an 
eerie feeling of depression and sadness; you some¬ 
how felt that the day was dying and that it was 
pathetically conscious of its doom. i bis is a feel¬ 
ing that is often tin list wonderfully strongly upon 
you in tbe solitude of tbe bush and tbe ranges of 
Australia ; a feeling that is indescibable in so many 
wot ds, but whose most mat ked character islics are a 
melancholy yet peaceful resignation to the inevit¬ 
able, and a conviction that you’ve had your day 
and that now you can but drift quietly on to tbe 
falls where everyone lias to take the final plunge. 
It was per baps some association of that sor t that set 
me bumming a snatch of Lindsey Gordon’s “Sick 
Stock Rider”:— 


I’ve had my share of pastime, and I've done my chare of toil. 
And life is short—tlie longest life a span ; 

I care not now t- tarry for the corn or for the oil. 

Or for wine that makctli glad the heart of man. 

For good undone and gifts misspent and resolutions vain, 

'Tic somewhat late to trouble. This 1 know— 

I should live the same life over, if I had to live again; 

And the chances are I go where most men go. 

“Hullo!” said Webster stopping his pelting, 
“ You know the Stock Rider t ” 

There was a touch of inquiring wonder in bis 
tone that I didn’t at all like. 

“What are you a giviu* tts?” I asked sarcas¬ 
tically, for there is not a larrikin in Australia be¬ 
tween the Leemvin and Cape York and from there 
round to Perth that doesn’t know his Stock Rider 
as well as his multiplication table and a good deal 
belter than bis Lord’s Prayer. It is perhaps the 
most distinctively Australian thing that Iras ever 
been penned. It catches the atmosphere of the 
country in a way no other piece of verse has ever 
done or will ever likely do. Ir is quite sui generis. 
You can’t recite it; no more can you sing it. It 
sounds ridiculous in either way. But you can 
chaunt it,—in a slow, mournful, melancholy, jogging 
measure, just like tbe pace of a dead-beat horse 
after a round dozen limits after cattle. I have 
often beard strong, bearded-men cliaunting it with 
tbe tears running down their faces. Even in 
our Bohemian Clubs, the Y01 ick in Melbourne or 
ihe Johnsonian in Brisbane, I have seen the room 
reduced to a lachrymose stale by per formers who 
knew bow to handle tbe thing. 

So I was a bit nettled when Webster asked me if 
I knew it; for every one who Iras been in Australia 
is supposed to know it like bis alphabet. Therefore 
I answered crisply and crabbedly. 

" Don’t get on your ear, old man,” expostulated 
Webster, “ I meant no offence. Only it reminded 
me of one of the strangest tilings I have run across 
since I came up here. Did I never tell you about 
it ? ” 

“ No, but never mind, it isn't too late to enlighten 
me, you know. Heave ahead ; this is just tbe spot 
for improving conversation.” 

“ It was on tbe borders of Tosa and Awa—ever 
been there?” 

“No, I ain't like you, a bloomin’ peripatetic 
with an unappeasable itch for thrusting bis nose 
into quartets hitherto untrodden by tbe white man’s 
shoe-leather. But as I remarked before, heave 
ahead.” 

“ Well! If you haven’t been there, go ! It is 
one of loveliest spots in Japan.” 

“ Humph ! Is there anything else to recom¬ 
mend it ?” 

“Well, the female portion of the inhabitants is 
quite in keeping with tbe scenery. Tbe women 
are undoubtedly the loveliest girls in the country 
to tbe south and west of Kyoto. And they are 
kind too; in fact they are occasionally embarras¬ 
sing in llreir devoted attentions.” 

“ Poor maityr ! I’m sorry (or you !” 

“ At present they are neither here nor there; al¬ 
though I do have a yarn to spin about one of 
them. I was talking about the country. It is 
ravishing. You come up from the Kochi side 
some 9 ri or so and reach tbe top of Sui-tatte- 
loge. From tbe cabin beside the blasted pine tree 
at the summit of the pass you look down upon a 
sea of skeleton-like snags in the gr ey and leafless 
buna forest beyond. 

“ Ring barking?” I queried. 

“ Not a bit of it, be answered ; “ natural. They 
grew that way, as gaunt and scraggy as a bevy 
of unclad witches out for a spree. You plunge 
into tbe gloom of the wood and gel tbe creeps and 
shiver s instanter. By and by though ibis changes, 
and after ten minutes of plunging downwards three 
yards at a stride you strike wliat seems at first 
blush to be an extensive study in landscape gar¬ 
dening in fairy land. You come down upon tbe 
Yoshiungawa at Kuroislii, and meet with a streak 
of scenery that I would just like to see you trying 
to describe. You lay yourself out for impression¬ 
ism, but that would lake the starch out of you as 
sure as my name is what it is. Tire river runs in 
a regular gulch between walls of slatey-tock and 
over a bottom of the same mateiial. From it tbe 
bills on both sides run up to 1,200 or 1,500 
feet at an angle of something like 6o°. To 
their summits, almost, they are terraced and 
rilled and planted in a fashion passing belief. 
Whitewashed bouses perched eagle-eyrie wise 
on their basements and retaining walls of slaiey- 
gray, glint and gleam in tbe gorgeous Western 
sun-light that pours in a crimson-violet flood 
adown the glen. Anon they peep out from beneath 
clumps of shady sugi trees or feathery bamboos. 
The wealth of tints in the strips of maple wood is 
perfectly bewildering. Here and there waterfalls 
and cascades come dancing and tumbling down 
tbe mountain flanks. And below is tbe liver, now 
quiet and still and deep and opalesque and anon 
r oaring and foamingand tossing like a white maned 
war-steed as it sweeps in spray over a bouidei- 
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strewn bed whiiling huge pine and sugi poles in the gathering gloom and was precious glad to 
adown its flood onwards to the timber-yards of reach U.e pocnyadoya, a few miles below K.hois u 
T okushima” ** About half an-liour alter supper, the landloid 

. .. 11.1 i„, d„t came and asked me for my passpoi t to show to 

I say old man U would take .. lob.tat that (he , iceman . , weiU ou( a „d gave it him my 
b'l of bathos. Why Claude MelnoUe and Como j a , make a poillt of making friends 

shrivel i««to dwai fish insignificance ! wilh the guardians of the peace. They are a 

He shied the empty luncheon-basket at me and ^ d \ olt ilt t i, e main , and you bet it 
hit me, and then went on. pays . A pressman can get many a wrinkle 

“ l he way winds down the valley, but it is only J ul y of lliem “ T ,iey usually carry all the scandal 
n bi idle path, and it runs on as if it were drunk. of lhe couulry sid e in their notebooks and they 

are as often as not confirmed gossips. Anyhow, 


It scrambles up and down the face of the cliffs 
like a love sick spider chasing his sweetheart. 

It is fust up and then down and vice versd till you 

begin to anathematise variety in elevation as | could tu ; t 5tay . | ie had j u5t been sent for in haste 


I have often got them to expand, and Ilo San was 
no exception to the rule. But unfoitunately he 


iieai tily as Job ever cu.sed the day he was born. boHge ' s ’ of Burakuji as the Guwaikokujin 

the clouds * ,_ a :.... a:-a « 


At one moment you aie 1,000 feet up in 
and at another you are within a fifty feet jump of 
suicide in the Yoshinogawa. Its beastly trying 
after you have been pumped by 30 odd miles on 
shanks’s mare, as we had been that day.” 

" But there’s a lot in Mark Tapley’s philosophy 
and we thought it just as well to be jolly. Sasaki 
struck up a choice piece of metrical if not musical 
Nihongo, and I caught the effluvia of infection.” 
Now although I know well enough that my 


monk called Kichioji, had just died. * '1 he Guwai¬ 
kokujin monk ? Ah ! true I was only a traveller, 
but he thought everybody bad heard of the 
foreigner who had come lo Burakuji and had 
shaved his head. It was a thing of when? Five 
years ago, or perhaps six. But really be must be 
taking his honourable leave. Perhaps 1 should 
:e lo go along.’ All this as he was lighting his 
lantern. Tired although I was, of course there 
but one answer to his proposal. Sasaki 


singing is several lengths to the rear of the cawing “bbid'lii?'UiicHs and his calves ruefully, but got 

I no have a • 


of a rasping octogenarian crow yet 
very stiong liking for music.” 

“ The samisen for example ? ” I put it. 


up and tied on his zori, while I got my cudgel and 
extia chochin and off we set. There was 
pale wan-like moon coldly shimmering in her 


“Yes,-even for the samisen. The, e are many fi J , er over l0 fewest, while a raw 

.il.i.w.c it,11, lli« mimr al A dpm:i snrep. let / , : 1 • . 


worse tilings than the music at a geisha spree, let 
me tell you ! But to gel ahead? I never make 
an ass of myself by braying out loud when tlieie 
is any one within earshot. But when I get away 
on lone hillsides, beside mountain-tarns, in the 
woods, in short into the wilderness, l let the har¬ 
monies coursing about among my bram-convolu 
tions have a show of expressing themselves. So 
as I was tramping along a level stretch of that 
confoundedly up and down yama-michi , I got 
humming the second last verse of the Stock Rider 
somewhat audibly. It harmonised will- the dying 
glory of the sunset and the oncoming of the 
gloaming just to a nicely. I like to take my music 
111 liomeopaihic doses—” 

“ It wouldn’t be a bad thing if you could say 
as much of your whiskey,” I interjected. 

“ No more it would, peihaps. But never mind 
that now. I had just stopper! to catch my breath 
for a dash at the uphill pinch at the end of the 
stielch of level when I heaid the air echoing away 
up among the rocks ovethead. Naturally I was 
bit surpiised and paused to listen. At first I 
■ bought it was about the funniest echo I had evei 
listened to. It was a long way more musical than 
the oiiginal it reproduced. Of com so it at once 
flushed upon me that 


biting wind bad sprung up and was sighing 
and moaning among the waving tree-tops. We 
lltieaded our way in single file upwaids along the 
face of the cliffs on the north bank of the river, 
and after three quarteis of an hours’ laborious 
climbing we saw the lime-washed walls of a court¬ 
yard gleaming while and ghastly from a sun otmd- 
ing clump of sugi. We went up to it and shouted. 
The policeman was evidently expected; when lie 
explained who I was, I was also admitted with 
many bows.” 

“ I needn’t say that I was a good deal excited, 
and considerably on the tenter-books of expecta¬ 
tion. 1 began lo sniff a possible explanation of 
that seemingly eccentiic and miraculous echo. 
Yet after all it was passing strange that any one 
the wilds of Tosn should ever have heard of the 
Slock Rider. But in this life, as well as in that 
which is to come, you must be prepared for any¬ 
thing.” 

Well, we were conducted into the chamber of 
death. I can’t tell you exactly how I felt,and I shan’t 
try, but on the whole I seemed to myself to be 
in a cioss between a bad nightmare and a hopeless 
chaos of moral and intellectual pulp. The body 
there was "money in the I was lying on a quilt robed in while, and a sizeable 


thing if one could only lay hold upon it and bottle 
it up like Edison’s phonograph. I had just tinned 
round to communicate this idea to Sasaki when 
something happened to flabbergast and lay me 
out flat as a pancake. The tune was rcpioduced— f 

only as 1 said musically, and in the most approved weren l Japanese one 
Australian manner, but the words weren't. I *’is eyes was Caucasi: 
caught the vocables plainly enough, and they were 
not the same as I had chanted. They were the 
words of the following and final stanza !! 

“ Stuff and nonsense, man ; you had di unk loo 
much sake and put away loo many chunks of 
high smelling daikon at the last tea-house, and al¬ 
together it was that infei nai ciicumbei you ate and 
couldn’t digest!” I leinaiked unsympathetically, 
for the basket had really hurl me. 

“ Now then, you aie ju-t all abroad and out of it 
entirely! It was nothing of the sot t ! I was 
good deal mote awake than you aie now, you 
lil00min ’ lazy lump of do-nothingness. But I felt 
creepy, and Sasaki seemed a bit staggeied too, 
although he of comse didn’t catch the difference 
in the words. It was about the biggest knock I 
had got since the nigget s stuck us up on the Palmer. 

I felt my hair almost lising as it went on, cleatly 
and distinctly and in mellow tones that would have 
In ought the house down in a mining-camp: — 

The deep blue nkies wax dusky and the tall green trees grow 

The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall. 

And sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy sun light swim, 

And on the vry sun's face weave their pall. 

Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle blossoms wave. 

With never stone or rail to fence my bed; 

Should the sturdy station children pull the bush flowers on 
my grave. . 

I may chance to hear them romping overhead. 

Right through it went, and ping overhead was 
repeated over again ! Then tlieie was unbroken 
silence.” 

“I stood for a minute and then I thought Id 
give it another trial, and hummed over another 
stanza. But bailing the lepetitiun of the last two 
words of the ultimate line, tlieie was no response 
Then I hied another with the same lestilt, and 
then a verse of ‘Scot’s wha hae ’ the only outcome 
of which was the lepetitiun of ‘victory’ by the 
c , aggy walls of the gulch. It was uncommonly 


man it must have been, six feet on bis stocking 
boles eveiy inch of it. Although tonsured and 
shaved in the 01 thodox fashion it was easy enough 
lo see at a glance that nature bad never meant 
that coipse for a Japanese bonze. His featuies 
liny little bit. The cut of 
n, bis nose eloquently so, 
while the tint of bis complexion was north-Euro¬ 
pean unmistakeably. I fancied I bail seen a face 
like that somewhere before; possibly in some 
painting or photograph. Over the shaven eye¬ 
brow was the scar of a nasty contusion inflicted 
years before no doubt. It was a powerful face as 
it lay there in ail the calmness of an eternal sleep. 
The forehead was broad and lofty, the jawbone 
heavy and massive. Only the lips pet haps struck 
one as somehow indicative of a weakness nowhere 
else detectable in the genet al physiognomy. Per¬ 
haps it was the lips that wei e ausweiahle for the 
Reuben-uiislable-as-water-lliou-sball-not-excel im¬ 
pression that somehow or other emu ged from the 
midst of the otherwise slioug and hai dset features.” 

What an aitistic liar you aie Webster.” I 
remarked “Why don’t you set up as a lluee 
volume novelist? You’d sell, old man, and no 
mistake.” 

“ Believe it or not, as you like, but it is naked 
facts I’m telling you. Tmtli is said lo be stiangei 
than fiction, ami, by tile gi eat Jehosaphat ! I’m 
inclined to think it is.” 

“Well, then, it’s all tight. Go on. What 
next?" 

“ I asked how he had come lieie, and was told 
that he had fiisl come to stay at the monastery 
five years befoie. He was a gakushi, and could 
read the Holy Books in Pali and also in the old 
language of Shakya. He had brought some 
volumes wilh him, and he had offoied to leach the 
bonzes. And soon lie had become a Japanese 
and had taken tlie vows, and since that lime he 
had lived here observing all the requirements of the 
Canon. I le was veiy quiet and sad, ami piayed 
earnestly for Niivana. Ami a foi tniglil ago 1 
had got sick ami ever since then he h id been 
sinking. And ibis evening just between llie 7ll 
and tile 6th hour (between 4 and 6 p.m.) some 


filled all the room, and then he had started up 
with his face glowing like the face of an angel and 
after listening wilh head bent forward till it bad 
diet! away among lire cliffs be bad also broken 
foitli into the same tune and lifted up bis voice in 
song. Then he fell back, and as life left 
him the music once 11101 e came streaming up 
from the liver. He bad died the death of a holy 
mail and a saint.” 

“ Of course you might have knocked me down 
with a feather at this, but 1 was wise enough to 
keep my own counsel. I looked at that face again 
and scanned eveiy line and lineament of it. Tile 
mote I looked the moie lhe idea grew upon me 
that it was not in a photogiaph that 1 had seen it, 
but in the living flesh. A conviction loo which 
the story I had just listened to tended to substan¬ 
tiate moie and more.” 

I asked them to show me the books he had 
brought will) him, am! inquired at the same time 
if lie liad any papeis besides. They said that lie 
bad no papers so far as they knew, but that they 
would In ing the books. The first thing they 
brought was not Buddhistic al all ; it was a copy 
of Max Mullet’s edition of the Rig-Veda. It was 
in two volumes; from the title-page of the first the 
light-hand corner had been cut away. An *n’ 
or maybe the two hind legs of an ‘ 111 ’ indicated 
that it was a wish to obliterate the owner’s name 
that bad been the cause of the excision. Howevei, 
when 1 came lo the second it was different, and I 
slatted in spite of mymself.’.’ 

“ What mare’s-nest did you find there, you mad 
sensation-monger? ” 

“ No mate’s nest, by the living gods, but the 
name of L. F. Morrison ! Yes, I thought that would 
make you jump, you lazy heap of inertness !” 

It did make me jump and no mistake about it ! 
Even a lazier and less imaginative man than I 
would have been galvanized into life and a per¬ 
pendicular altitude by that asset lion if be had 
known as much of the story as I did. 

“ Of course," be went on, “ you knew Morrison 
didn’t you ? ” 

“Should lather think I did? Who didn’t? 
Why man, I used lo wiile editorials about him 
every week, and besides I once saw Spofforth 
knock him bead over heels with a siioi ter when 
be played against the Australian Eleven.” 

“ Yes, lie was a rattling good bat among other 
tilings, 1 recollect.” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “ Gregoi y was standing 
at cover-point and lie caught the ball off Mot rison’s 
bead ; it was a miiacle that he wasn't killed on 
the spot.” 

And a worse tiling might have happened lo 
him too! And by that same token that contusion 
I spoke off was as likely as not caused by that 
self-same delivery of Spoil’s.” 

I didn’t sneer al Webster any mote. This was 
altogether too ciicumsiantial to be meie invention. 

“ You know,” be went on, “ there were many 
theories broached to account for bis disappeai ance. 
Tilings did look black against him, as black as a 
.-.liimneysweep or a sackful of soot. The Unions 
curse him up hill am! down dale to this very day 
and swear lie Sold them, and then went and did 
the Judas Iscariot act when he 1 epented.” 

“ And didn’t tilings look uncommonly like it ? ” 

“ May be, but don't you believe it. Did you 
credit it when you Iieaid it first? ” 

“ 1 didn’t, and yet -” 

“Allow me, please! He lose like a political 
n and disappeaied like a busted meteor. If 
any man could have run socialism in Australia, 
it was lie. You know wiiat lie did for Federa¬ 
tion ? Why man lie, was the Australian Las- 
alle ! The parallel is complete at almost all 
points. Lassalle was not of the people, yet lie 
led them; and so it was witli Monisou. Las- 
salle was one of the acutesl scholars and meta¬ 
physicians in Europe. You know bis ' Heraclei- 
tus ’ of course. Well, Mon ison bad unquestionably 
the biggest and the widest cultuie of any man yet 
turned out at the antipodes. His weakness was 
Madame Blavatsky, Sanskii t, and Buddhism. I 
ave hcatd him expounding the N\A)a and San- 
kliya and Vedanta systems by the hour and mak¬ 
ing folks fancy they understood him too. He was 
about the only statesman in Austialia that knew 
what be wauled. And yet tbei e was a strand of 
weakness iu bis otherwise strong and determined 
fibre. And that sliaud was just the same as it was 
iu Lassalle. Countess Halsfeldl ? Yes, and no ! 
You knew that little hrummagett piece of sentimen¬ 
tality and woildliness that was for ever fluttering 
and floating round at Government House as long 
as De Ponsonby repiesented [Her Giacious in the 
colony P Well, she could just wind him tound her 
little finger. And it was she and noljiing else that 
sent him to bell. Don’t look incredulous man ; I’ll 
tell you bow 1 know. At the bottom of the box iu 
which lie kept bis books I sliuck a pile of docu- 


eeiie and creepy. I hurried on as fast as 1 could strange music came floating up fioni below, and inents, letters, diaries, and memoranda and 
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wlial not. I couldn’t take them will) me; they 
were relics, and as such were not to he parted 
with for either love or money. But I lemained 
next day and the next and the next, and was 
allowed to copy them. And the result of it, my 
hoy, is that I hold in my hands the key to 
a scandal of the very first magnitude. The 
little woman is now Countess So-and-so, with a 
subservient and toadying plulocray lick-spittling 
her even to the extent of nausea. And Morrison ! 
Well, poor devil, lie’s dead and gone, vanished 
fiom the Antipodean firmament leaving not a 
trace behind ! Would’t folks he mazed to hear 
of him blossoming out as a Buddhist saint ? ” 

“ Will you make your ‘ find ’ public property?” 
"Well, I don’t know. I think I may, but why 
not invoke chance to decide. You see that bottle 
there; it is now a good forty yards away. If I 
hit that the yarn shall go no further, and the 
documents will never see the light! ” 

He picked up a beauty of a stone for chucking, 
and threw. By a miracle he hit the maik jtisl on 
the spot wheie the label used by the Emperor 
Court goes round the shoulder, and it disappraied 
in the walets below, leaving only a train of bub 
hies on the suiface to show that it had been. 


RURAL LIFE IN EAST ABERDEEN¬ 
SHIRE. 

-r-♦- 

111 . 

Twenty or thirty years ago the children of an 
Abei deenshire farmer attended the pai ish school. 
There, for the most pait, schooling began and 
ended. An exceptionally bright boy might be 
pushed on through the Univeisity Course, and 
some would study for a year or two at the Aber¬ 
deen Grammar School, or the Gymnasium, but 
these were the exceptions. The daughters weie 
" finished ” at Miss Williamsons’ School at Banff, 
which enjoyed a great leputation in the educa¬ 
tional line in my day. There they were taught to 
write an angular hand, make stiff pencil drawings 
from a copy, or pattern, as I have heard it called, 
piny dance music, and sing Scotch songs. The 
eldest son genet ally succeeded his father in tlie 
farm, the second one, if the father was well to do, 
might perhaps be established in another faim, but 
younger sons, as a rule, emigrated. The coffee 
estates of Ceylon, and the tea gardens of Assam 
are full of them. Still further east their fortune 
sometimes leads them. 

In five or six years the wanderer comes home 
on leave. The raw lad is transformed into a man 
of the world, his shyness all rubbed off, and with 
plenty to say for himself. If the old place seems 
strangely small, the old folks a trifle dull and nar¬ 
row in their views, and the faie old fashioned and 
homely, the young man has the grace to keep such 
thoughts to himself; and well he may, for dinners, 
suppers, dances, picnics are got up in his honour, 
and while his vLit lasts he is the hero of 
the district. Driving about from farm to farm 
and being made much of by the gills, his holiday 
genei ally ends up with a wedding, and he carries 
off, it may be one of his cousins, or old school 
companions, but in any case a rosy, good-tempered 
young lassie to be mistress of his bungalow in a 
distant land. 

Not always is the ending so happy, and many 
a family has to mourn the loss of a favouiite son 
01 brother dead of fever in Ceylon or China. 

A good many farmers’ sons now study medicine 
at the University of Aberdeen, and enter the army 
as smgeons, or obtain appointments in India. 

The life at an Aberdeenshite farm is a simple, 
healthy, honest one. Theie are few excitements, 
little change except an occasional visit to Petei head 
or Abei deen, and the periodical attendance at the 
markets of the district. A good deal of social 
iulei course goes oil, more especially during the 
winter, and nothing is thought of a three miles 
walk, or even a ten miles ride or drive, if only 
there be moonlight, which is always taken into 
consideration when setting a night for a tea parly 
or a dance. 

Tea is a regular sil-up-lo-lhe-lable meal. With 
ii are sei ved hot scones, eaten with butter and 
honey.home made jams of various kinds,short bread 
and numeious other cakes for which the farms 
are famous. It is a curious fact, by the way, that 
although tea is liked veiy sweet, cream, though 
it can be had in plenty and perfection (and pei- 
haps for that very 1 eason), is usually dispensed with. 
After tea comes whist, or a round game at cards, 
and if there be a piano, music. Reels and polkas 
for the most part, though here and there you 
may find a giil witli a taste for something better. 
At nine o'clock comes supper. If ii be a grand 
occasion, the feast is elaborate, and nowhere can 
be tasted more delicious chicken or more plump or 


tender tin key. If the patty is a small one and 
consists of but a few intimates, piohably new laid 
eggs, or a yellow haddock, with bread and butter 
and beer will serve the tin 11. But now comes the 
solemn moment when the table is cleai ed, the cloth 
removed, and the whiskey bottle, green or blue, 
and stopped with a silver mounted coi k, is placed 
upon the table. 

Each man of the party has a tumbler, wine glass, 
and toddy ladle placed before him on a little mat, 
each lady a wine glass only ; now conies the oppoi • 
limity for the young men to show their gallantly 
to " the ladies.” It is a point of honour to sur¬ 
round your tumbler with the wine glasses of as 
many of the ladies as you can persuade to share 
your toddy with you. And here the bashful 
young man goes to the wall, and has to stand 
some good humoured chaff from his bolder or 
more popular companions. The punch is brewed 
then by each man for himself, and a glassful 
ladled out for each of the ladies by her favoured 
swain, and a song is demanded. At first consider¬ 
able shyness is evinced, but, the ice once broken, 
song follows song ; there is no accompanymeut 
and everybody keeps his place at the table. I 
have lieaid most of the old Jabcobite songs sung, 
and very well sung loo, in this simple mode, which 
I dare say is out of fashion now. There were spe¬ 
cial favouiites which were always called for and 
never in vain. Thus, one dear old fanner had 
but two songs in his repertoire, " The Bai 1 in o’ the 
door’’and "BabbieTamson’sSmiddy,” but out they 
came, without fail, at every men y making, in a 
sort of genial roar. One veiy genteel lady always 
gave " The Rose of Alandale,” and continued to 
gave it for thiity years or so, and was listened 
to with much consideration and pleasute. Each 
song was received with a round of applause, and 
when this had subsided, each individual giavely 
raised his glass to Ii is lips and solemnly uttered 
" Health’and song.” 

But now the evening is wearing late; skirts ate 
tucked up, warm shawls and hoods are donned, 
and the young ladies are seen home by the young 
men, no such word, and no such idea as chaperone 
having occnned to one of the party. Beyond a 
goodnight kiss on the doorstep no haim cames of 
it. Honi soit qui tnal y pense. 

A dance about Christmas time, a picnic to the 
Bullars o’Buchan or the Braes o’Gight in the 
summer: these aie the disliactions of the young 
people. 

The Bullars o’Buchau ! The veiy name biings 
back a vision of high cliffs, mighty chasms, 
mysteiious caves; bieezy heights, coveted with 
olive green bents, relieved heie and theie by the 
delicate lose colour of sea pink, or the pure white 
oflheGiassof Parnassus. "Hell’s Lum:” was thei e 
ever such a weird, eeiie name? If you lie on the 
grass, and put your ear to the ground on this spot 
you will hear such a roaring as may well have 
given rise to the idea that all the fiends in the 
lower legions are blowing up their fieiy furnace. 

From here one has a view of Old Slaius, the 
fiagment of a min dating fiom the sixth century, 
and of the moie modern though still ancient \ 
Slaius Castle, seat of the Eails ol Enoll, which is 
thus desciibed by the gi eat Dr. Johnson:—"We 
came, in the afternoon, to Slaius Castle, built 
upon the margin of the sea, so that the wails of 
one of the towers seem only a continuation of a 
perpendicular rock, (he foot of which is beaten by 
the waves. To walk round the house seemed im¬ 
practicable. From the windows, the eye wanders 
over the sea that separates Scotland from Noiway, 
and when the winds beat with violence, must enjoy 
all the tei 1 ilic grandeur of the tempestuous ocean.” 

The B<aes o’Gight introduce us to very differ¬ 
ent scenery. I quote the following fiom a volume 
lately published by Mr. David Scott of Petei head, 
and entitled "Glass of Parnassus fiom the Bents 
o’Buchau ” :— 

The castle of Gigbt is in the pat ish of Fyvie, on 
the not lit bank of the Yllian, and consequently, 
in Buchan. It is very pictmesquely situated on a 1 
corner of the Green of Gigbt, on the veige of a 
pi ecipice overlooking the Yllian. This cliff is 1 ichly 
festooned with creeping plants, and tiees that have 
cast anchor in the 1 ifted rock. From the top of the 
Castle, now a complete min, matted with ivy and 
oveigrowu with vegetation, there is a splendid 
view of both the Bi aes of Gigbt on the north side 
of the Yllian and the Braes oT Haddo on the 
south side, and of the river winding along the 
wooded gorge. The Castle is a giim old ruin, with 
veiy thick walls, and the usual collection of 
daik cells and tunnel like dens. 'Those who 
lived in the olden time in these dismal 
apatlmenls were a doughty race, ever ready 
to busk up their plaids and cock their bonnets 
when any fighting was on hand. For generations 
Gighl belonged to the Maitlands, but about 1479 
it passed to W. Gordon, third sou of the Eail of 
Huntly, who was killed at Flodden. In 1644 the 
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Castle was taken and despoiled by the Cove¬ 
nanters. lhe (inidons held the property* till Miss 
Got don, the heiiessof Gighl became in 1785 the 
second wife of the poet Byron’s father. He was 
deeply in debt, and the estate was in 1787 sold to 
Lord Haddo, tliiid Eat I of Aberdeen, for ^17,850, 
almost all of which went to pay the debt. * * 

When ttie heron leaves the tree 
The laird o’ Gight shall landless be. 

The doves had left the Castle, and the herons the 
Hagberty Pol, the laiid was landless, and the 
Rhyniei’s prophecy was fulfilled. Peter Buchan 
gives a balad of the pei iod — 

O. where are ye gaen, bonny Mi »s Gordon ? 

O, where are ye gaen sae bonny and btaw? 

Ye've married, ye’ve married with Johnny Byron, 

'to squander the lands o' Gight awa. 

After the death of the Kail’s son, Lord Haddo, 
who was killed on the green by a fall from his 
horse, the Castle fell into deray, but it was again 
looker! after by the P.emier Eat I, and is still care¬ 
fully pi eserved by the piesent proprietor, John 
Campbell Gordon, seventh Eail of Aberdeen. 

Two men set down on Ythan brae 
The one did to the ither say 

An’ what sic men may the Gordon’s o’ Gight hat bttnf 
Of all the places to spend a happy day Gight is 
surely the favourite. The scenery has just a touch 
of highland in its character. Fiom its braes one 
can see the low mountains of Donside, with the 
graceful peak of Benahie, a veiilable Fuji in 
miiiature,*iu the distance. I cannot refrain from 
quoting here a pathetic little song, which I often 
used to hear sung in my childhood, but which, to 
the best of my knowledge, has never appeared in 
pi ini :— 

Oh ! gin I were where Gaudie rins, 

M»n(t fragrant heaths and yellow whins. 

Or brawlin’down the bosky linns, 

At the back o’Benahie. 

Oh there, oh there on ilka niclit. 

When baith our hearts were young a"d liclit 
We’ve wanderd bv the clear moon licht, 

At the back o’Benahie. 

Oh, Fortune's fluwers wi'thorns are rife. 

And wealth is won wi’toil and strife. 

Ae day gi’e me o'youth and life. 

At the back o'Benahie. 

Aince mair, aince mair where Gaudie rins. 

Where Gaudie rins, where Gandie tins, 

Let me dee where the Gaudie rins. 

At ihe Back o'Benahie. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


New York, December 24th. 

Christmas chimes fill the air and New Year 
gieetings are about to he spoken. 'The old year 
is going, and it is a lime of reminiscence. Jour¬ 
nalists aie making up their necrological lists, 
scientists iccoidiug the splendid leaps of thought 
and discovery, preachers lepeating the sweet 
evangel of “ Peace, good will to men,” while the 
ichouis of children is heaid in happy acclaim in 
thousands of homes. The year 1890 lias been 
annus mirabilis in not a few features. Civiliza¬ 
tion has made substantial advance. War is not 
as attractive as once. Aside from moral consider¬ 
ations, on purely pecuuiaiy giounds arbitration 
is prefeiable. I read to day in one ol our city 
journals this paragragh which is significant of the 
trend of thought in these matters : “ Which ? It is 
said that the cost of firing one shot from a cannon 
of the largest size now made, is sufficient to main¬ 
tain a missionai y and his whole family in Japan for 
moie than two years.” Spike the cannon, then. 
Let the herald of peace be lieai d. 

Ring out the thousand wars of old. 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Parnell is tire name most constantly put in the 
head lines of the papers. It is not so much his 
peisoual fortunes the wotld carrs for, hut the 
question of chaiacter in politics. The unanimity 
of the pi ess here and abroad is significant. 'The 
Freeman's Journal says of Patnell :— 

When hopes were brightest, the trusted chief saw fit to depart 
from the path of virtue and to listen to the promptings of evil. 
He fell. The old tradition that it is not that Erin's sons do not 
Love women and golden store, 

But they do love honour and virtue more. 

It is a hopeful sign when our secular journals 
reinfoice the teachings of our ethical teachers and 
insist that skill in business and talent in dehate or 
sagacity in administration shall not compensate lor 
immorality in private life. Europeans at home and 
abroad will do well to lieed the lesson of llie hour. 
Theii modus vivendi cannot be concealed. 'The 
standaidof puiily is not a sliding scale. The 
loidand commoner, the resident ot London and 
Hongkong come under the same rule of chastity 
and uprightness of life. 

Father Ignatius, the Welsh monk, is just now 
1 making a sensation in some of our Eastern cities. 
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He is an enigma. Nol taking tlie name Pin 
test.mt, lie still acknowledges the authority of the 
Episcopal Bishops. Refused a license in Boston, 
lie preached there in halls and church edifices 
other than Episcopal. Here Bishop Potter gives 
permission to him to preach, but the preachers 
of his denomination and their religious papers 
give him a cold shoulder. The 1 iInalists do 
not relish his attacks on their worldliness and 
form, and the I.ow Church people dislike the 
popish flavour of his monkish life, his black robes 
bound by triple knotted rope, rosary blessed by 
the Pope, and his shaven pate. But if he be ‘‘a 
Jesuit in disguise,” he is woiking haid to upioot 
the errors of Rome. It is another patadox of 
Satan casting out Satan. I heaid him yesterday 
addiess six hundred men in the mail of trade, at 
the busiest hour of the day. It vva. a regular 
Methodist revival service. He led it alone. “ Idle 
in the maikel place,” was his text. He talked 
as he walked, he gesticulated fieely and put his 
well trained voice to its best service, as well as 
his keen, expressive eyes. His style w is as simple 
as that of Moody. He attempted no elaborate 
exposition or argument, made no division of his 
subject, but stood and talked to tin- people or 
stalled off and walked the platform when specially 
fervent. “Just as I am” was sung to close with. 
He knelt. He asked all to kneel as they sung 
it. The effect was deep and persuasive. Tlieie 
were some of the clergy and some well to-do mer¬ 
chants, but the bulk of the people were of the 
humbler labouring class. Methodist ejaculations 
punctuated the fervent eloquence of this Welsh 
orator and missionary. 

The return of the “Grip” was promised. It has 
not returned. Wiggin’s meteorological menaces 
are not the only tilings that come to naught 
by which the so called scientists scate us. The 
eatly and austere advent of winter comes as a 
tonic and the fat giaveyard after a gieen Christ¬ 
mas seem less likely this year. Last year the mild 
and unseasonable weather predisposed to disease. 

Koch and his cure divide attention with Parnell. 
So far, much satisfaction is express* d. Deaths 
have occurred in cases when the injection was 
a denier resort, but these aie to lu: expected. 
Meanwhile pathological study and genernl labora¬ 
tory work receive a great impulse. The city of 
Broolyn is to have a new Medical College and 
Hospital called the “ Post Graduate.” The men 
at the head are eminent singeous and physicians, 
and their reputation is a guarantee of success. 
The Brooklyn Medical Journal recently published 
this item, from the doings of the County Medical 
Society :— • 

“ Resolved that in welcoming home one associate, 
Dr. E. P. Thwing, from his long absence in the 
East, we take occasion to express our cordial 
commendation of his efforts in refei ence to the 
projected Asylum for the Insane at Canton, the 
first in the Chinese Empire, not only for its 
humane purposes, but as opening a new field in 
the psychological study of Eastern life and in the 
application of Western science to the care and 
cure of mental disease.” 

A Boston paper says :—“ It needs no advocacy. 
The statement of its purpose is all that intelligent, 
generous givers ask. It deseives and will receive 
the moral and material support of the English 
speaking race.” The first money came from 
Yokohama and the next gift, one hundred dollars, 
from an octogenarian in limited ci 1 cumstances 
in San Francisco who saw a notice of the in- 
lerptise and gave unsolicited. The movement 
for the indigent insane at 'Poky** is slowly 
taking shape. lhe urgent need of accommo¬ 
dations for these unfortunate and friendless 
lunatics is itself a sufficient appeal and must not 
go unheeded. It is Imped that dmiug the coming 
year at least an annex will be added to one of tile 
Tokyo hospitals where such patients can receive 
treatment. If Japan has some large headed 
philanthropist —like our Fayerwealhei who has just 
left two millions to hospitals and colleges—heie is 
an oppoi (unity to immoi talise himself and bless his 
country. Twenty thousand dollars aie ample 
means to start such an institution, and when its 
humane and beneficient aim is understood it 
will not lack the farther support which its 
enlarging wot k will demand. 


For Brain Disordrr use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosu hate. 

Dr. M. J. Calahan, L.R.C.S.I., 55, Casllestreet, 
Nenagh, says:—“ l gave it in a case of softening 
of the brain. The patient had much mental 
labour, and the whole nervous system was shat¬ 
tered. The effect was marvellous.” 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

- ♦- 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 


San Fiancisco, December 30th. 

Congress resolved, some days ago, not to ad¬ 
journ over the holidays ; but so far as the accom¬ 
plishment of woik is concerned, it might just as 
well have done so. At lad dates, tlieie were but 
seven Senators in Washington, piepaied to lake 
their seats. The body meets and adjourns merely 
in older to comply with the law which forbids an 
adjournment for moie than thiee days. 

It appeals to be the purpose of the Administra¬ 
tion paity, when membeis return to work, to 
adopt an amendment of the rules similar to the 
previous question in the House of Repi esentatives, 
and to the cloture in the French Chamber and the 
Biitish Failiainent, by which debate shall be 
brought to a close, and a vote taken on the main 
question. With the help of this check on filibus- 
leiing, the Republican Senators expect to be 
able to put the Foice Bill though the Senate. It 
is not quite ceitain that they will be able to tally 
their full party strength for the purpose. One or 
two Republican Senators from the West have 
announced their intention of voting against the 
bill when it comes up for final passage. It would 
seem that it would have been wiser not to have con¬ 
centrated the remaining strength of the paity on a 
measure which is odious in many parts of thecountry. 

The President has issued his pioclamatiou an¬ 
nouncing aulhoi ilalively the opening of the W01 Id’s 
Fair at Chicago. He says that proof having been 
furnished him that ten millions have been provided 
for the grounds and buildings:— 

Now, therefore, I, Benj.imin Harrison, Prei.iilent of the United 
States, by the vi>tue of the authority vested in me b>’ said Act, 
do hereby declare and proclaim that such international exhibi¬ 
tion will be opened on the first day of May, in the year 1891, in 
the city of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, and will not be closed 
before the la-t Thursday in October of the same year, and in the 
name of the Government and of the people of the United Stales 
1 do hereby invite all nations of the earth to take part in com¬ 
memoration of an event that is prominent in human history, and 
of lasting interest 10 mankind, by appointing representatives 
thereto, and sending such exhibits to the World’s Columbian 
F.xposition as will most fitly and fully illustrate their resources, 
their industries, and their progress in Utilization. 

The issue of the pi oclamalion would appear 
to most people be a very simple mallei—a 
mere matter of tontine. But General Harrison is 
nothing, if not theatiical. When the pioclamatiou 
reached him, on a goodly sheet of paichmeut, he 
grouped himself with llie Secretary of War, the 
Assistant .Secretaiy of Slate, and his piivale sec- 
retaiy as a waim backgiouud. He waited till the 
clock struck I.30 p.m. : then, seizing a pen, he 
affixed his signature. Handing the pen to his 
private secretary, he commanded him lo send it 
to Mr. Peck, of Chicago, lo the end that it be pre¬ 
set ved as a memento of a historical event. 

Senator Stanford has been delivered of an 
elaborate speech in defence of his scheme for the 
issue of 2°/ 0 treasury notes on the secniity of land. 
Secretary Windom, who is not devoid of wit, 
suggests that lluec amendments are required to 
pet feci the scheme. The fiist is that loans should 
lie made on all kinds of property, and nol on land 
exclusively. The second is that the government 
should lend to people who have biams, but no 
property. And the third is that it should lend 
to those who have neither brains nor piopeity, but 
only deserve encouiagement by virtue of their 
American citizenship. The piospect of financial 
legislation this session is gtowing very small. 

The Government of Columbia has passed an 
Act extending the life of the Panama Canal Com¬ 
pany two years. For this privilege it is lo pay 
10,000,000 francs in cash, and 5000,000 in pie- 
fened stock: it is also lo pay lor certain lands 
which were donated to it by the 01 iginal concession. 
Judging fiom the piesenl status o! the company it 
hardly seems likely that it will be able to comply 
with these conditions. A Panama Canal is rea 
sonahly certain at some pet iod in the future ; hut 
it looks now as though capitalists would hang 
back until the Nicaragua Canal is completed, and 
people can leckou up the volume of business 
which the enterpiise would be likely to create. 

A curious story, which recals a chapter in an¬ 
cient histoi y, comes from New Yoilt. An Italian 
named Carmiuetli, who had landed from a steamer 
from Naples, confessed lo llie Commissioners of 
Immigration that he had served a term of im- 
piisoumenl in his native land, lor the crime of 
mayhem committed upon a gitI. His story was that 
he had loved a giil named Nannette Franciola, 
and that his love was returned. Her patents 
insisted on her marrying a more wealthy suitor, 
and she told her lover that the only way to defeat 
their object was to disfiguie her. Accoidingly at 
her request and with her assistance he slasher! her 
cheeks with a knife, entirely destroying her beauty. 


On this, the rich suitor withdrew and Nannette 
married Carminetti. The only parallel to this 
was the custom of lire ancient Scythians, who used 
lo mutilate their wives' faces when they went on a 
campaign in older to render them less attractive 
to the men from the north, who were sure lo 
swoop down on Scythia when they heard that the 
“rude barbatians” were away. But in this case, 
the ladies were not accessory or consenting to 
the burial practice. 

Some of these exiles from Southern Europe 
outdo the peiformances of tire most savage bowie- 
knife wieldeis of the Soulh-YVestei n States. A 
sergeant of police in charge of a station on 
Coney Island was staitled a couple of days 
ago fry the appearance of a Hungarian covered 
with blood, who laid a human finger and an ear 
on the police officer’s desk. In reply lo inquiries 
lie explained that he had had “a difference” 
with a fellow countryman about a girl; that he 
had killed his rival, and then cut off his ears and 
some of his fingers, and operated on his stomach 
in the fashion of Jack the Ripper. A policeman 
was sent to the spot indicated by the murderer, 
and sure enough he found the corpse, disembowel¬ 
ed and mutilated. The assassin received his im¬ 
prisonment and his committal for tiial with perfect 
composure. 

1 'he Indian war has nearly come to a close by 
the voluntary surrender of most of the fugitive 
bauds. But another war is impending which 
tin eatens to shake the spheres. l he belligeients 
are, on one side, Great Britain and Fiance, and 
on the other, the island of Newfoundland, which at 
latest dates, had a population of about 180,000 souls. 
But what they lack in munbei s, they make up in 
spirit. The leading organ of the present ministry 
thusapostrephizes an ungiatiful mother country :— 

We are struggling now for emancipation from the slavery 
under which we have groaned lor half a century, and nothing 
can be more exasperating than Great Britain's temporizing 
policy. Under no modus •vi-vtndi will France retreat from the 
new and obnoxious pretensions which have so passionately ex¬ 
cited the people of Newfoundland. I he mere name is hateful to 
ns, associated as it is with the most flagrant attempt which 
Great Britain ever made on the liberties of the colony. Great 
Britain must be answerable for the consequences of prolonging 
the modus I'rvemii. 

What can avert bloodshed next spring now that this new at- 
t-uipt is made to prolong the period of our slavery ? Where shall 
we find a man who will preach peace and forbearance to his 
fellow countrymen? 

It is terrible to contemplate the prospect of 
bloodshed, if, in effect, no one arises lo preach 
peace and forbearance. 

In the meantime, among the aftermath of our 
war must be mentioned a skirmish which took 
place at a place called Wounded Knee in the Bad 
Lands. The troops" had collected the fighting 
Indians in a ci icle, and stu rounded them, with 
a view to a match to the resetvation ; when, all 
at once, without a word of warning, each Indian 
threw off* his blanket, pointed his rifle, and 
began firing at the soldiers who weie barely 
twenty yards away. For some moments, the 
troops did not dare to return the fire for 
fear of hitting their comrades on the other side 
of the circle; and in that brief inteival, some 
fifty men weie killed or wounded, among the 
former being Captain Wallace of the Seventh 
Cavah y. An alignment was soon effected, and 
then the troopers got their innings. A coriespon- 
deut significantly remarks that lie does nol think 
that any of Big Foot’s young braves saw the sunset 
that day. Poor Captain Wallace was killed by a 
blow from a hatchet. 

Movements are 011 fool in several pails of this 
countiy to provide homes for Russian Jews who 
are being expelled from their countiy by the lecent 
edicts of the Emperor. Considerable sums have 
been collected in New York, and piepaialions are 
being made to locate the exiles in Dakota. Some 
money has been raised in this State, where the 
Jews aie numerous and opulent, and the idea 
is to ship a couple of thousand Russian Jews to 
Mexico, wheie land is cheap, and can be bought in 
huge blocks. The success of the expei intent may 
pei haps lie doubted. Whatever he may do else- 
wlieie, the Jew in the United Stales never resorts 
lo manual labour, and lately becomes an agricul¬ 
turist. He is a bin 11 trader, and inhabits cities. 
As a rule, he is a successful trader, being keen, 
ener getic, and industi ious : and when lie has made 
money, he spends it liberally. He is prone to 
ostentation, and not as unobtrusive as good man¬ 
ners dictate. But he is a patron of art, music, 
theatres, and liteialure. He is a good father and 
a good husband. It is remarked of the California 
Jews that they have all lar ge families, and that an 
example of a Jewess seeking a divorce is almost 
unknown. 
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THE ALLEGED MISCONDUCT OF A 
FOREIGNER AT YOKOHAMA 
STA TION. 

The following is the translation of the judgment 
in the case of the Railway Anthoi ilies against J. 
Gama, which was delivered yesterday by E. 
J. Pereira, Esq., Vice-Consul, in the Portuguese 
Consular Court :— 

JUDGMENT. 

Iii the case brought by Shimidzu Osliu, Yoko¬ 
hama Station-master, v. Jos£ da Gama, Poitu- 
guese subject, employed in the Grand Hotel, for 
infringement of Railway Regulations, and for 
insult and indecent assault. 

After having carefully gone through all the evi¬ 
dence adduced in this case, I find as follows :— 
That the persecution has failed to piove in this 
Corn t the existence of the regulation which pi o- 
hibils men from euleiing the Ladies’ Wailing 
Room, or that this legulation is always well ex¬ 
hibited in the Railway Station, or that it has al¬ 
ways been strictly enfoiced. That the Pot tuguese 
subject, Gama, did not, intentionally, infringe the 
regulations of Railway Company in the first place, 
bebecause he did not know them, nor had he ever ^ 
seen them exposed to view; and in the second 
place, because, even if Gama had returned to 
the Ladies’ Waiting Room after he had once 
left it, he could not be supposed to know that 
the witness Yoshiuo, who was dressed in plain 
clothes, and at fiisl lefused to divulge his iden¬ 
tity when called upon to do so, could be an offi¬ 
cial or an employ'd of the lailways, or had the 
right to expel the defendant from that room. Fur¬ 
thermore, Yoshiuo declared in the preliminary 
examination, that the teason why he had left the 
Ladies’ Wailing Room for a moment was to go to 
the Statiou-mastei’s office in order to ascertain 
the exact regulations relating to that room, which 
were unknown to Yoshiuo himself, although he 
is, as he says, an official of the railways. If 
Gama did for a moment hesitate in leaving 
the room at the time he was ordered to do so 
by Yoshiuo, and apparently in a tough man¬ 
ner, it is clear that accoiding to the evi¬ 
dence of the witness Cho, in the pteliminaiy 
examination, that the defendant and Yoshiuo 
left that 100m in company and were conversing 
outside of it. Nor is it proved that the defendant 
failed in respect to the Station-master, it being 
rather to he supposed that Yoshiuo was not ab 
solutely faithful in his interpretation of the an¬ 
swers given by the defendant, hut lepeated what 
Gama had said to him (Yoshiuo) before they met 
with the Station-master. Considering that the 
conversation between Yoshiuo and Gama was in 
the English tongue, which both of them speak ver y 
indifferently, and which the Station master knows 
nothing of, it is therefore most probable that there 
was some misunderstanding in the interpreta¬ 
tion. Nor is it likely that the defendant, having 
been so courteously M ealed by the Station-master, 
as lie (Gama) declared in the pielimary exami¬ 
nation, and reiterated in this Court, should 
have shown disrespect when there was not the 
least cause for so doing. I, therefore, do not 
think it proved that defendant committed an 
infi ingement of any regulations when he entered 
that 100m, where he daily saw men enter, and 
knew the railway authorities had never expelled 
any one therefrom. The Station-master himself 
declares that dur ing all the yeais he has been in 
charge he never had turned any man out of that 
room; a proof that, if a regulation prohibiting men 
from entei ing that room exists, it has never been 
enfoiced, nor does theie exist any notice board 
of such, as are exhibited in the cars, which would 
make known to the public the existence of such a 
regulation and the corresponding penalty for in¬ 
fringement. I must, however, in view of what has 
occurred, warn the defendant Gama, that in future 
lie will take eveiy care not to trespass into any room 
or place within the railway station without being 
sure that the regulations peimit of his doing so, 
and also that he must always treat with every re¬ 
spect, not only the railway authorities, but also all 
other Japanese authorities. With regard to the 
second charge of defendant having insulted and in¬ 
decently assaulted the witness Cho, while they were 
in the Ladies’ Waiting Room, it is proved not only 
by the evidence of the witnesses and defendant, but 
by the declaration of the woman, Shirokura Cho 
herself, that no such assault was committed. The 
woman made no complaint of having been in¬ 
sulted by anyone ; and according to evidence and 
all circumstances connected with the case, there is 
not the least doubt that if Gama remained so long 
with the witness Cho in that room, it was be¬ 
cause he received encouragement from her to 
stay there. Had she thought that defendant had 


been importuning her and had wished to get 1 id 
of him, there was nothing easier for her than to 
have immediately left the room, and requested 
any poiter or railway employ^ to have had Gama 
removed from that 100m. Instead, however, of 
doing this, the witness Cho went out of the room on 
two occasions, each with the alleged pm pose of 
despatching a telegram, leaving her hand bag 
and mnhiella in charge of defendant; and when 
she met Ogura, the foreign secrelaiy’s office- 
“boy,” and who is well known to her, she 
neither complained- to this “boy” of having 
received any annoyance from defendant, nor that 
he (Gama) was still in the station. On the con¬ 
trary, she returned to the waiting room, where 
Gama was, and cai t ied on a long conversation 
with him. The door of the 100111 was wide open, 
poi lers and policemen were walking about outside ; 
therefore thei e was evei y pt election within hail of 
needed without awaiting the leturu of Yoshiuo 
who had left for Tokyo half an hour before. So that 
it is not to be supposed that Shirokura Cho at the 
time felt that she was being annoyed by Gama. 
It is ceitain that the witness Yoshiuo declai ed 
having seen Gama sitting in an improper attitude 
beside the woman Clio, but the servant Ogura, 
who preceded Yoshiuo, or at least came to the room 
with him, saw nothing of this. Nor can the evi¬ 
dence of Yoshiuo lie explained, to the effect that 
he had the time to talk with the woman Clio after 
she had left the Tokio train, to have been to the 
Station-master's office, from where he despatched a 
telegram to Hiratsuka, and then to have been able 
to catch the. 12.45 train, which left for Tokyo im¬ 
mediately after tlie Tokaido train had departed. 
In view, therefore, of the statements of the wit¬ 
nesses ami the defendant, and of the evidence 
adduced in this Court, I consider it not proved 
that Gama, intentionally and knowingly infringed 
the railway regulations relating to the Ladies’ 
Waiting Room. From the fact that no notice is 
exhibited, anil it is not publicly known, nor is it 
pioved that Gama refused to leave that room, it 
is not proved that the witness Clio was insulted by 
Gama in the railway station, or that he intended 
to insult that female. It is cleaily pioved that 
there was no attempt whatever on the part of 
Gama to commit an indecent assault on the woman 
Cho. I therefore dismiss this case, without costs. 

Given at the Vice Consulate of tire Portuguese 
nation at Yokohama, in public corn l, the twentieth 
day of January of the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-one. 

(Signed) Eduardo Pereira, Vice-Consul. 


SHANGHAI. 


Referring to the visit of the Czarewitcli to China, 
the Mercury of the 13th instant says " From a 
very good source we learn that in all probability 
the Czarewitcli will not come to Shanghai after all, 
in consequence of certain difficulties which have 
arisen in connection with his projected visit to 
Hankow to see the Russian factories there. It 
will be 1 emembered that a couple of weeks since 
the Russian man-of-war Robre went up to Hankow 
to prepare the way for the coming of the Czare- 
witcli and arrange a day for the Viceroy Chang 
Chili tung to receive him. But, to the astonishment 
of everybody, the Viceroy made various excuses, 
and finally point blank refused to see the illustr ious 
visitor. In consequence of this, it is now believed 
that tire Czarewitcli will go direct from Hongkong 
to J-ipan.” 1 hree days later, however, the N. C. 
Daily News, writing on this subject, has the fol¬ 
lowing We learn that though acting Consul 
for Russia has not yet received any official or 
private information as to the expected visit of the 
Czarewitcli to Shanghai, there is no doubt that he 
will call here on his way to Hankow. It is most 
pr obable that Mr. Olarofsky will not come her e at 
all, but the new Russian Minister and some of his 
staff will meet the heir apparent, who is accom¬ 
panied by his brother George, in Hongkong. It 
Iras been decided that the Czarevitch shall not visit 
Peking. The rule as to the admission of Russian 
ships of war into British colonial harbours has 
been relaxed for this occasion, and telegraphic 
orders have been sent by the British government, 
that the fleet escorting the impeiial visitors is to 
be allowed to enter our Colonial ports.” 

The Mercury tells a capital story—a little 
adventure of Chief Inspector Cameron, of the 
Shanghai Police, in which a mob of Chinese got 
*'bested’’ by the .Inspector single-handed: — 
“ Chief Inspector Cameron had a lively encounter 
with some pugnacious countrymen on Saturday 
afternoon, in which the aforesaid countrymen of 
course came off second-best, the canny Scot 
proving too much for the wily Chinese. The 
Inspector was taking a canter with the drag-hunt 
and had gone about 15 miles into the country 


beyond I Iougkew, when riding past a large 
village, Ins nag stumbled, threw Mr. Cameron, 
and bolted. The Inspector and some villagers 
followed the animal into a kind of compound and 
captured it, not however, befoie it had ovei turned 
a table with some cotton on it, in front of a door 
of one of the houses, and also bioken a water- 
kong. A■ 1 old woman immediately lushed out 
and commenced to scream at a terrific rate, soon 
bunging about the Inspector’s ears a couple of 
hundred Chinaman of all ages, who began without 
ceiemony to belabour the Inspector, who was 
not in tinifut ill. They tt ied their haidest to 
gel him on the ground, and tie him up. Had 
they suceeded it would very- likely have gone 
badly with our popular Chief Inspector, but the 
big Gael shook himself free of the swarm, 
giving two or three of them a few hard knocks 
with the handle of hjs riding ciop, and 
caught his pony, which he had just remounted, 
when one binly fellow caught hold of the pony’s 
bit with one hand, and tried to drag Mr. Cameion 
out of the --addle with the other. Mr. Cameron, 
howevet, quietly dismounted without any aid from 
the Celesti.il, whom he promptly treated to a right¬ 
hander under the ribs, which pi evented John 
taking much interest in the subsequent proceed¬ 
ings. Mr. Cameron then remounted, and after 
warning the crowd that he would kill the next man 
that molested him, offeied to give the old woman 
any reasonable compensation for breaking her 
kong and soiling her cotton. He said, however, 
that he had no money with him, and llrat someone 
must accompany him back to Shanghai to get the 
money. The old woman said hei son, a young 
boy, would go with the Inspector, but that some 
of the men must also go to see the money duly 
paid. Mi. Cameion said as many as liked could 
come, and offered to walk his horse back, but 
refused to walk himself, as the country people 
wanted him to do. Then a happy thought sli utk 
the wily Inspector, and pointing out a dozen 
or so of the men who had been most active in the 
assault upon him, he asked them to go witli the 
boy am! him back to Shanghai to get the money. 
Four of the fellows took the bait, and with the old 
woman’s son trudged every foot of the 15 miles into 
Shanghai beside the Inspector's pony. Mr. 
Cameron duly guided the lot to the Central Police 
Station, wheie he gave the boy the money 
demanded in the village by the virago, and sent 
him back to iiis mother. The four men were turn¬ 
ing to go back also, but “no” said the Inspector, 
and calling some constables, he had the four wor¬ 
thies chaigcd with assault and lodged in the cells. 
They were brought before the Mixed Com t 
next day, and sentenced to a fortnight’s impiison- 
menteach, which will uodoubt have a salutary effect 
in leaching them better manners when dealing with 
an unoffending and defenceless foreigner who 
visits their village on horseback and happens to 
come a cropper there. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

-+- 

[Reuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 


London, Jauuary 17th. 

The Portuguese draft of the new African 
Convention will shortly he submitted to England. 

London, January 18th. 

Chilian insurgents are blockading the coast, 
and have landed at Coquimbo[LaSerena]. Busi¬ 
ness at Valparaiso is paralysed in consequence. 

London, January 20th. 

Great pressure will be exercised to induce 
President Harrison to favour the free coinage 
of silver bill if that measure passes the House. 

Later. 

The Duke of Bedford has committed suicide. 

[His Grace the Duke of Redford, F. Charles Hastings Russell, 
K.G., who was 7a years of age, is succeeded by the Marquis 
of Tavistock, born in 185a.—Eu. 

Major Wissmann has become deranged and 
has been recalled. 

London, January 21st. 

A portion of the Chilian army has joined in 
the rebellion, and is preparing to take prompt 
action. British, French, and American men- 
of-war are on the way to Chili. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stramkks i.kavk the Nippon Hatoba daily at 8 30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m. : and i.eavk Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.m., and 12.30 and 3-30 p.m.— Fare, sen 2c. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 


;l Si > nm f 1 V 


IS Dll V. 

KrlUy. Jan 30th 


TIIK N K XT MAI I. 

From Shanghai, 

Nagasaki *■ 

Kobe. . , . 

From Hongkong, per P. M. Co. VVedn day, Jan. ;Mh.« 

From America ... per P. M.Co. f riday, Jan 30th + 

From America ... uei C). & O Co. Monday, tcb. 9th. 


* China left Hongkong on January Jind. t City oj Peking left 
San Francisco on January 10th. 

TIIK N K XT MAII. 1 KAVK> 


For Shanghai, J 
Koiie, and > per N. Y K. 

Nagasaki ... ) 

For America. uei P. M.Co. 

For I'uroue, vi* 

Mont-kong... .. pet N. D Lloyd. Wedn -tay, Keb. 4U1. 

For America. uei O. Si O. Co. 1 hursdav, Feb- i-'th. 

For Canada, &c. per C. M. P. Co. '1 nesday. Keb. i;th. 


Tuesday, Jan. 27th. 
Saturday, Jan. 31st. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

North American, American ship, l, 5 M« Crnlman, 
18th January,—New York 26U1 July, O'l.— 
Fiazar, Failey & C«>. 

Niigata Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Aiai, i8il> 
]anuaiy,—Hakodate 16th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 










o , \\r„ii. 


1 Sill January,— Kobe 17th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
191I1 janiiai y, — Hongkong 9II1, Nagasaki 14th, 
and Kobe 181I1 J innary, General.—P- & O. 
S- N. Co. 

Parthia , British steamer, 2,035, J. Panton, iglli 
January,— Hongkong 8th, viA Nagasaki 131I1 
and Kobe iStli January, General.—C. P. M. 
S.S. Co. 

Clan Buchanan, Biitisb ship, 2,072, Geo. Hams, 
201I1 Januaiy,—Cardiff 1st Septenther, Coal. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Nagato Matu, Japanese steamer, 1,160, EUstiand, 
2<»th January,—Hakodate 17th Juiua-y, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hn-sey, 
20th January,—Kobe 19'h January, Geneial. 
— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, Biilish steamer, 2,695, \V. H. Walker, 21st 
January,—San I'Van cisco 30 th December, Gene¬ 
ral.— O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Denbighshite, British steamer, 1.664. Gedye, 2lsl 
January,— Kobe 19'h January, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
2ist January,— Hakodate 191I1 Januaiy, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosch, 
21st January, — Hakodate 19th January, Gene¬ 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Aiai, 
22nd January,—“Kobe 21st January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fttyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Rolen, 231 d January, 
—Nagasaki 20th January, Coal. — Mitsii Bishi 
Sha. 

Mascotte, British steamer, 2,213, Ross, 23-d Ja¬ 
nuary,—Shanghai 181I1 Januaiy, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. • 

Gembti Marti, Japanese steamer, 386, Walaitabe, 
23rd January,—Haoda 22nd Januaiy, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sitruga Marti, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
231 d January,—Yokkaichi 22nd January, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
23rd January,—Shanghai and ports l6lh Janu¬ 
ary, General. — Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 24th January,—Hakodate 2lst January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J. C. Williamson, 
171 It January,—Hongkong viA. Kobe, General. 

—C P. M. S.S. Co. 

Ping Suey, Biitisb steamer, 1,981, J. C. Jacques, 
17th January,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Sira- 
chan & Co. 

Wakanoura Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdiue, 17th January,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
181I1 January,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Saghalien, Fiench steamer, 2,5So, Homeiy, 18th 
Januaiy,—Shanghai and Hongkong, General. 
•—Messageiies Maritimes Co. 


Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, G. W. Pearne, 
20th Januaiy,—Sail Francisco, General.— O. 
& O. S.S. Co. 

Parthia, Biitisb steamer, 2,035, J. Panton, 201I1 
January,—Vancoui ver, B.C., General.—C. P. 

M. S.S. Co. 

Kobe Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
2ot 1 1 Januaiy,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
201 1 1 Januaiy,— Hakodate, Geneial.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
21st January,— Hakodate, Geneial.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
21 si January,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Bdgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
22nd January,—Hongkong, General.—O. & O. 

S.S. Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosch, 
22"d Januaiy,—Shiinonoseki, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 22nd January,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,664, Gedye, 23rd 
Januaiy,— Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
23rd Januaiy,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Sum, 23rd 
January,—Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Ancona, Biitisb steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
241I1 January,—Hongkong viA Kobe and Na¬ 
gasaki, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

St. Jttlien, British steamer, 1,049, King, 24th 
Januaiy,—Manila, Ballast.— Frazar, Failey & 
Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRI VF.D. 

Per French steauiar Saghalien, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe: — Miss Blnkrway, Mrs. B. Gassier, Miss 
I/iubiy, Mrs. D.mneiiberg and 3 children, Messis. 
K. Kerisalmro, G. Blakeway, E. J• »lien, J. YV. 
Siper, B. Gassier, Mon Chon Man, Doniienberg, 
Prosper, I.efHe, Mustafa, Le Dote, Baldene, Le 
Thomas, H. Gaschu'z, S. Fujita, O. Silchigoro, 
U. Sashiro, O. Kauokilchi, S. Poiies, E. Albol, 
ami I.emoniei in cabin. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong, 
viA Nagasaki and Kobe: — Messrs. Bayne and 
Peaice in cabin. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong, 
viA Nagasaki and Kobe: — One Japanese woman 
in second-class; One Chinese in steerage. For 
Vancouver, B.C.: Caplain Hyde Baker and Mr. 
W. A. Foster in cabin ; Mr. John Simpson and 
One Chinese woman in second class ; 84 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Ha- 
kodaie:—Messis. K. Sugimolo, K. Shimaneki, 
and T. Fukiida in cabin ; 18 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Mru, fiom 
Kobe:—Mr. R. M. Thompson, Mr. Foick, and 
one Japanese lady in cabin; II passengei s in 
steerage. 

Per Biitisb steamer Belgic, fi 0111 San Francisco: 

— Dr. O. Merconton, Messrs. Chiistopliei Ht-yde- 
hiand, Oscar Heydebiaud, A. Bai bey, A. J. Haw, 
Edwaid Runge, Hoi ace Davis, J. Lawson, W. 
D. Lawson, and K. Hichitani in cabin. For 
Shanghai: Mr. Hilge Muller in cabin. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Hako¬ 
date :— Mr. K. Yoshida in cabin; Messrs. H. 
Hanai, K. Koizumi, Y. Yemma, W. Okada, S. 
Yoshida, S. M. Yoshida, O. Yoshida, Y. Yoshida, 

S. Uuo, R. Hayakawa, and Y. Buto in second- 
class ; 35 passengers in steeiage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe:—32 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, fiom 
Shanghai and poi Is : — Messis. Geo. Brinkwoiill, 

T. E. S-rnsom, S. Sakamoto, and T. Mikami in 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Ika, Mr. and Mis. Suzuki 
and 3 cbildi eu in second-class; 41 passengers in 
steei age. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco: 

— Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Piirie and maid, Colonel 
Pemberton, Dr. G. H. Rujter, Rev. Geo. Ode, 
Messrs. P. H. Duryea, R. Sillier, S. Kabayama, 
A. H. Dare, M. H. R. Harris, W. D. Sink, H. 
J. Snow, and J. Drummond Ross in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Mam, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Hara, Mr. and Mrs. 
Noda, Miss Hellyer, Messrs. W. II. Devine, O. 
Voigt, M. Maiiaus, and M. Matsuma in cabin ; 


Mr. and Mis. Komida, Messis. Fukami, Ogawa, 
and Nakuda in second-class; 5 2 passengers in 
steer age. 

Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Mr. VV. A. Foster, Captain Hyde Baker, 
Miss Giegoiy, and Oscar Dautm in cabin. For 
London: Mr. John Simpson in cabin. For Livei- 
pool: Rev. H. W. Hawkes, Mr. and Mis. Fraser, 
and Mr. W. Wiseman in cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for Hongkong :— 
Caplain Davidson, Mrs. Binges Walson, 2 chil¬ 
dren, and European servant. Miss R. Clifton, 
Miss K. Manley, Mr. J. Hinricks, and Mr. J. 
Temple in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Marti, for Kobe: — 
Messrs. D. Steward and R. M. Thompson in 
cabin ; 3 Japanese in second-class; 16 Japanese in 
steei age. 

Pei British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, viA 
Kobeand Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Piggott, 
child, and European servant, Mis. Bass, Mrs. 
Suthou, Miss Graham, Messrs. Sidney Scott, H. 
J. Chope, and Chun Sing in cabin; 9 Chinese in 
steerage. _ _ 

CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, fm San Francisco:— 

IKA. 


SAN NIW o I H » F 

f HANCIHCC, fllMR. CIIM1, 


Shanghai 

. 78 

282 

— 

360 

Nagasaki ... 


— 

332 

232 

Hyogo . 

. — 

52 

8fi 

ns 

Yokohama... 

. 6-7 

fi 

616 

1.249 

Hongkong... 

. 77 

1,022 

— 

1,099 

t otal . 

. 782 

1,362 

934 

3,078 


SI 1 
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MIA NCIAI.O. 

YURI. 

Cl 1 IK*. 

1 !• 1 At . 

Shanghai .... 


72 

— 

82 

Hongkong ... 


61 

— 

61 

Vokohama.... 


28; 

— 

387 

Total . 

. 10 

420 

— 

430 


Per Biilish steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 

B.C.:— 

TEA. 

CHICAGO NKW YORK AACIPIC 


CANADA. AND WtSl . AND SAIT. C(M*T. TOlAL« 


Amoy . 

F.-ochow. 

Shanghai ... 

Hyogo. 

Yokohama ... 

6.5 
443 
54 1 
>9 

Mill 

3.632 

1,088 

6 J 5 

345 

3.632 

615 

2,166 

54 i 

355 

Total . 

1,609 

— 

4,720 

980 

7,309 



SILK. 





NEW YORK. 

OTHBR CITIIS. 

TOTAL, 




_ 















Total . 


3 1 4 - 

. 93 


... 407 


Per British steamer Ancona, foi Hongkong, viA 
Kobeand Nagasaki:—Raw Silk for France, 510 
bales; Raw Silk, for Loudon, 28 bales; Raw Silk 
for Milan, 62 bales; total, 600 bales. 


REPORTS. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe:—Raw Silk for France, 290 bales ; Raw 
Silk for Italy, 107 bales; Waste Silk for Fiance, 
307 bales; Treasure for Kobe, $100,000; Treasuie 
tor Shanghai, $7,500. 

The American ship North American, Captain 
(>uimaii, reports :—Left New Y01 k August 26th, 
1890; 30 days to‘Equator in Atlantic; 100 days to 
Sandalwood Islands, thence 3 days to the Pelew 
Islands; passed South Point of Loo CI100 on Janu¬ 
ary 8th ; N.E. wind to 28° W., since then westerly, 
and on this coast strong and dirty weather on De¬ 
cember 151I1. Saw Biitisb ship Peterborough for 
Kobe on December 191I1 ; off Gillolo Islands saw 
Biitisb 4-masted ship from Cardiff for Yokohama. 
Passage 145 days from New Yoik. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain W. H. 
Walker, repot is:—Left San Francisco on Decem¬ 
ber 30th ; to January 6th, fair weather with light 
westerly winds, thence to poit moderate westerly 
winds to westerly gales and strong head sea. 
Auived at Yokohama January 2istat 2.08 p.m. 
Passage time 21 days 4 hours and 53 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Swain, repoi ts :—Left Shanghai January 16th 
at 3 p.m.; had moderate not til-easterly wind with 
fine weather. Arrived at Nagasaki the 181I1 at 
10 a.m. and left the 19th at 5 p.m. Arrived at 
Shiinonoseki the 201I1 at 9 a.m. and left at 5.20 
p.m.; experienced fine weather throughout. Ar¬ 
rived at Kobe the 21st at 2.30 p.m. and left the 
22nd at noon; had strong N.W. winds and fine 
weather to Yokohama. Ariived at Yokohama 
January 23rd at 5.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain J. 
Wynn, reports:—Left Hakodate January 191I1 at 
2 p.m.; moderate westerly winds and fine clear 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at Yo¬ 
kohama January 2lsl at 00.15 p*m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 

-♦- 

IMPORTS. 

The position of the Impoit Market remains un¬ 
changed, tlieie being no demand for any kind of 
goods. Sales reported dining tlie week amount 


to 160 bales Yam and 2,500 pieces Siiii tings. 

cor 1 on piece conns. 


Grey Shirtings—H| 1b. 3HI yds. .(ginches fi.35 in 190 
Grey Stiiitings—gib, yds. ^5inches 160 to i.ji| 

1. t.lotli—7th, 24 yarns, 32 inches . 1.15 to 1.474 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yards, 44 inches .. 1.20 to 1 60 

Prints—Assm ted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 170 to i.oo 

Cotton—Italians autlSalteeiis black, 3 j 

inches . 007 to o-'| 

I'm key Kelt*—1 f to th, a | yards, .40 ?••• ri«. «. 

inches . >.oo to 1.154 

I’m hey Reds—aj to 3II1, 24 yards, 30 

inches . i.ao to 1.40 

I’m key Reds—3| to 41h, 2| yards, 30 

inches . I 70 to 2.05 

Velvets—Itlack, 35 yaids, 22 inches ... 450 to 6,00 

Victoria I .awns, 12 yaids, 42 3 inches .. o 30 to 0.65 

I'alfarhela*. 1a ya*ds, 43 inches .. • 3S to 2.25 

- WOOI.I.KNS. 

Plain Oi leans, 40 4a yaids, 32 inches . || no to 1 30 

Italian Cloth, 30'yaids, 32 inches best 0.24(10 28 

Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 

Medium. o jo to 24 

Italian (.'loth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common .. o 16 to 10 

Mnnsselirie de I.aine—Crape, 24 yaids, 

31 inches . u u| to 0.154 

Cloths—Pilots, s | ($ 56 inches . 030 to 0.45 

Cloths—Presidents, 54 (4 5IS inches ... 0.50 to 060 

Cloths—Union, 34 (<g 56 inches . 0 15 ,n 0 60 

Blankets—Seailet ami (been, 4 to 3ilt>, 

pei lb .. 0.30 to 0 38 

coi ron VAitrts. 

Nos. 16/14. Ordinary.$16.00 to 27 00 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 27.00 to 28.00 

Nos. 16/24, Hood to best. 28 50 to 29 50 

Nos. 16/24, Keveise . 28 00 <030 00 

Nos. aS 32, Ordinary. 2900 to 30.00 

Nos. 28 32, Medium. 30 00 to 31.00 

Nos. 28 32, Good to best. 32.00 103300 

Nos. 38/12, Medium to best . 35-50 to 36 50 

No. 32s, Two-fold. 3450 103600 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 36 00 to 39 00 

P*H BAM, 

No. 20s, Bombay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. 16s, Bombay . 72.00 to 78 00 

Nn». m/i|. Bombay. — 

MK I A I S. 


Market very quiet, and buyers make low offers 
for anything they want. The usual January 
business does not seem to have set in with any 
foi ce as get. All quotations nominal in the absence 
of business. 


Elat bars, i inch. $2-65 to 2.75 

Plat Mats, | inch. 2.75 to 2 85 

Round and square up to f inch . 265 to 2.85 

Nailrod, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small size. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.80 to 3.00 

Sheet Iron. 3.70 to 3 40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 5.80 to 6.00 

Wire Nnils, assorted. 4.40 to 4.90 

Tin Plates, per box . 5.00 to 5.25 

Pig Iron, No. 3 . I.25 to 1.274 

l< KltOSKNK. 


Market quiet, prices lending down, but in the 
absence of important business quotations ate 
nominally as before. Exchange is going down 
and should help holders to obtain better figures 
later on. 

QUOTATIONS. 


Chester . #1.70 to 1.724 

Cornet.1.674101.70 

!)evoe . 1 65 to 1.674 

Russian . 1.60 to 1.65 


SUGAR. 

Some little business done in Brown at a decline 
of 15 cents per picul, while sales of White refined 
have been made at a reduction of 30 cents on last 


quotations. 

ran mi in . 

ltrnwn Takan.. $3 95 to 4.00 

Brown Daitong . 2.95 to 4.05 

Brown Canton . 4.65 to 5.75 

Brown Java and Penang. 4.85 to 5 45 

White Refined . 4.25 to 7.20 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SII.K. 

Our last issue was of the 16th instant, since that 
date settlements in this Market amount to 2,016 
piculs, divided thus: Hanks, 44; Filatures, 1,373; 
Re-reels, 398; Kakeda, 175; Oshu, 26. In addi¬ 
tion to these figures direct shipments have been 
45 hales, making the expoil business for the week 
of 2,060 piculs. 

Our Market continued without change, giving a 
fair daily business, until the afternoon of the 2lst, 
when a laige firm of exporters began to operate 
heavily, and the result was that during the last 
two days about 1,500 piculs of Silk have been 
settled, a portion of which has not yet been 


sent into godown. Prices, which had weakened 
slightly on last quotations, have strengthened 
again, and in some instances holdeis aie vet y 
fiim, even to the extent of withdrawing their silk 
from the Maiket. We believe, however, that foi 
the moment prices are not unduly advanced, and 
that it will be possible to opeiate at about 2 pei 
cent, from tile lowest point. 

There is a considerable imdci-currenl of Inisi 
ness doing for Europe, and each weekly mail 
steamer takes a fair quantity. 

Arrivals from tile country aie very small, and 
the stock list shows a reduction of 2,000 piculs on 
the week. Estimates of the total oop are still 
unreliable, but it is thought that the total yield 
will be at least 10 0 / o less than last yeai’s 

Theie have been tluee shipping oppoi tunities 
din ing the week, French, Amet ican, and Canadian 
Mails all taking cargo. 

The Saghalien, on the 181I1 insl, took 397 bales 
for Emope; the Gaelic, 20lb inst, 287 bales for 
the Stales ; and llie Parthia, same date, 195 bales 
for New Yoik. These departmes biing the expoil 
figures to 14, 973 piculs, against 30, 726 piculs last 
year and 32,298 to the same date in 1889. 

Hanks .—Some fine sized Shinionita were taken 
for Euiopeat $495; and some Shinshu Hanks of 
good quality aie offering at t lie same pi ice, but, so 
far, without attiactiog buyers. Slock in this de- 
paitmeut is small and well held. 

Filatures .—The gieal hulk of recent settlements 
has been in this class. Good No. I Shinshu 
filatures, 13-15 deniers and 14 16 deuiers, being! 
taken at $560. 'This was the lowest point, and 
holders aie now asking an advance of $to. Even 
at this figure only a small poitiou of the slock i-. 
available, some of the large holdeis keeping aloof 
A fail quantity of fine sizes for Europe have been 
taken at about pievious tales. 

Re-reels .—Business in these has been corn- 
pat atively small and it would be just possible to go 
on at last week’s rales, although sellers ask a 
slight advance. 

Kakeda .—A fair amount of trade in these the 
last two days aC quotations. The stock is small, 
and holdeis do not see any teasoti for accepting 
less money. 

Oshu .—Some few purchases made for Europe; 
ordinary Sendai biinging $490. 


gnu 1 a 1 IONS. 

Hunks—No. 1 4. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) .. — 

Hanks—No. 2 ( Jnslm) . 49010495 

Hanks—No. 24 (Sluiislni). 49010495 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joslut). 480 to 485 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . . Nom. 470 to 475 

Hanks—No. 3 . Ncm. 460 to 465 

Hanks—No. 34 . Nom. 450(0455 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. Nom. — 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers . . 580 to 5go 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 58010590 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den.. 570 to 575 

Filatures—No. i(. 13/16, 14/17 den. 560 to 565 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 560(0 570 

Filatures—No. 2, 14 18 deniers . 54010545 

Filatures—No. 3, 14 aodenieis . 53° t° 535 

Re-reels—Extra . — 

Re-reels—(Sliinsliu and Oshu) best No. 1.. 560 to 565 

Re-ieels—No. 1, »3/15, 14/16deniers. 550(0555 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 540 to 545 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 530(0535 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 520 to 525 

Re-reels—No. 3, 1 |'2o deniers . 50010510 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom — 

Kakedas—No. 1 . 540 to 545 

Kakedas—No. i( . 525*0530 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 515 to 520 

Kakedas—No. 24 505(0510 

Kakedas—No. 3 . . 495 to 500 

Kakedas—No. 34 485(0490 

Kakedas—No. 4 . 475 to 480 

Oslin Sendai—No. 24 520(0525 

Hamatsiiki—No. 1, 2. 520(0525 

Hainntsirki—No. 3, 4. 500(0510 

Sndai—No. 24 . 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 23rd Jan., 

1891 

Nbaso 

■i 1X90 91. 
11.1 >>. 

iMMq 90. 

Hm 

*9. 
M 4111, 

Europe. 

5.455 

>3.159 

• 7,498 

America . 

9- 1 3 7 

• 7.158 

14.640 

Total \ 

14.592 

30,3 >7 

32038 

. -• { Picul.. 

•4.973 

30.726 

32.298 


rum.. 


- •«: «i1 «. 

F.xport from 1st July j 


32.400 

32 850 

Stock, 23rd January . 

>3.350 

4,200 

7.800 

A vai lalde sup plies In date 

30,000 

36,600 

40.650 


WASTE SII.K. 

Trade in this branch has recovered its activity 
and settlements for the week are 1,732 piculs, 
namely : Noshi, 369 ; Kibiso, 1,238 ; Fieri, 125. 

As will he seen from the above figures, buyers 
are in the Market operating freely and aie now 
busy clear ing off the slock of Kibiso. 

Arrivals are small and the stock list shows a re¬ 
duction of 1,250 piculs on the week, chiefly in 
Kibiso. The bulk of the trade is for Europe as in 
fact it has been all through the season. 


The French Mail steamer Saghalien car ried 307 
bales of Waste for Em ope; making the pr esent 
export figures 19,448 picul-., against 18,307 last 
year and 22,452 on tire 23'd January, 1889. 

Pierced Cocoons .—Business entirely suspended ; 
all prices nominal. 

Noshi —A fait amount of daily trade at previous 
quotations, buyers leisurely selecting what suits 
t liem from the stock. 

Kibiso. — Laige business chiefly in medium and 
low cm lies at from $30 to §40 per picul. Some few 
lots ul Oshu, Afino, and Shinshu, have been done 
at pi ices r anging h niir $45 to $60 pet picul. Some 
little business also in Filature, $118 being paid 
for best. 

Sundries .—Several purchases of Fieri, common 
at $10, with fair quality Shinshu at $13. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to best.Nom. $120 to $130 

Noslii-ito—Filature, lies! . 145(0 *150 

Noslri-ito—Filature, Gum! . 135 t 0 l-j0 

Noslri-ito—Filature, Medium. I2 5 t<> 130 

Noslri-ito—Osh in, Good to Best . 130 to ijc 

Noslri-ito—Sliinsliu, best . . _ 

Noslri-ito—Sliinsliu, Good . 100 to no 

Noslri-ito—Sliinsliu, Medium.._ 

Nosiri-ilo—buslin, Goud I.. best.. 130 to 140 

Noslri-ito—joshu, best . 85 to S7I 

Noshi-ito-'-joshn, Good . 774 to So 

Noslri-ito—joshn. Ordinary . 70(0 75 

Kibiso—Filature, best selected.. iiqto 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. IOO to 105 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to best . . 

K1 ii so—Sliinsliu, best. — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 60 to 65 

Kibiso—Josh 11, Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kibiso—joshn, Middling to C'.,minor. 35 to 30 

Kibiso—liachoji, (food . 43 to 40 

Kibiso— llacboji. Medium to Low. 32410 274 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Ylawata—Good to best . 180 to 190 


ttxpoi t Table Waste 

Silk to 

23rd Jan. 

., 189I : — 

StAinN 

1890 91. 
Piciil*. 

18-9.90. 

Picul*. 

1888-89. 
I’ru.i >. 

Waste Silk . 

18,161 

16,117 

20,060 

Pierced Cocoons. 

1,287 

2,190 

2,392 


19.448 

•8,307 

22,452 


ricni.r. 

rit 

PH I L» . 

Export from 1st July j 

23.550 

20,150 

26,300 

Slock, 23rd January. 

6250 

11,200 

5.300 

Availablesupplies to date 

29,800 

31.35° 

31,600 


Exchange has fallen in sympathy with silver at 
home and piesenl quotations are as follows:— 
London, 4111/s. Credits, 3/5$; Documents, 3/6; 
6111/s. Credits, 3/6^; Documents, 3/6J; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S. $84^; 4 in/s. U.S. 585; Paris, 4111/s., 
tcs. 4 40 ; 6111/s. Ics. 4 42. 


Estimated Stlk 

.Stock, 

, 231 d January, 

I89I : — 

Raw. 

'ICULI. 

Waiii. 

MCI LS 





Filatures . 

Re-reeis . 

Kakeda . 

Oshu . 

Vaysaanr Kinds .. 

8,130 
4.250 | 

433 : 
211 j 

6 j 

Noslii-ito . 

Kibiso . . 

Mawata . 

Sundries . 

... 1,400 

- 4.075 

125 

- 330 

Total piculs 

• 3.350 1 

Total piculs .. 

. ... 6,250 


TEA. 

Settlements have almost ceased, and the present 
season is practically over. The remaining stock 
is of little consequence, and no further supplies are 
expected. 

Total settlements from 1st May to date are 
215,000 piculs against 183,000 last year. 


Common. 

Good Common 

Medium .... 

Good Medium 

Fine. 

Finest . 

Choice . 

Choicest . 

Extra Choicest 


r«K ricoi.. 


l*> 

12 

to 13 

>4 

to 15 

16 

to 17 

18 

to 19 

20 

to 22 

23 

to 25 

28 

& up’ds 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has followed silver downward, and 
present quotations are :— 

Sterling—Hank Kills mi ilemami. 3/4J-j 

sterling — Hanir , murill>R > s'grr' . 3/54 

sterling—Private t ninnihs' S't'ht . 3 5$-! 

ster iing—Private 6 uumti.*' sign- ...... 36 

On Pans—Haul, sigh! . 4.3I 

On Pan*—Private 6 iinmih*’ sigh:. 4.41 

On Hongkong— Bank sigirt.. £ °/ # dim. 

On Hongkong— Private id days’ sight . 1 dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight .. 72 

On Shonenai—Privale 10 days’sight. 72 

Oil Nrw Yin ic—bank Milts on demand . 82 

On New Vnrir—Private 30 days' sight . 84 

•>n **an ham nn,— bank Hills mi riemaml.,. 82 
On S»» | f «ai>ri«rii—Private tndavs’ sight 84! 

Silver . 48 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD¬ 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 

OWNERS. __ 



STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted withKINGDOVS PATENT MACHINERY 
(of which we are sole maker*) are far su) erior to 
any other*. Tae chief advantage* are 

1 . Wonderful Economy of FneL 

2 . Firat-olaas Workmanship. 

3 . Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and epaoo 

occupied. 

6 . Quickness in raising steam. 

6 . High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7 . Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest sise suitable for carrying on yachts 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boati, Toga, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, Ac., Ac. We supply 
■ets of Machmory separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
in English, French or Spanish. Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLANDa CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, 80UTH DEVON (ERfiUXOk 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181 . QUEEN VIQT 0 R 1 A STREET, E.Q. 


Cr : " V 




YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

. YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 

ASK FOB 


MACHINERY.— Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro- 
prielor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machine, y 
business journal published — (subscription 12s. 6a. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, St.ickland & Co., steam-laum.il builders, 
is also a large expo, ter of Machine, y and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or j 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Kngii.cei ing 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foieigu , 
custouiei s placing their orders in hi* hands. I 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may tely upon 
being served in a prompt and slia:ghUoiwaiil 
manner. Address Mr. Arthur Wadham. En 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Viclo. ia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address tor teleg. aitis—“ Wad- 
ham, London.” !>'• June 28, 1890. 


And see that each Jui boars haroa Liebig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


/O f ♦ a J FINEST AND CHEAPEST 

/ / KEAT-FLAVOURiNG 

1 / /- - J STOCK FOR SOUPS. 

made dis hes an d sauces. 

i\ Invaluable for India a* 

f J an Efficient Tonic in all 

To bo h ad of .11 Storekeeper* nd Oalrn throughout India. Keep^ROod i?thehott«rt 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the climate*, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG*S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Feochurch A?enne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale by COCKING ft Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 


KEATISG’S COUGH LOZEHGES. | 

ROUGHS. ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. DIFI jCULTY OF 1 
LhREATHING are speedily cured by KEAT ING’S tdUGII 
I OZENGF.S .recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty'. No other remedy is half so effective. One l.ozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may betaken by the mo»t delicate. One or 
two at bed-time en-ure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tin*. Dec. >7th, 1890.—aims. 


THE GREATEST IOHDER OF HODERH TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir St mvjil B1 kkr, in hi* work entitled “The Nile TribuJ 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—“ I ordered the dragoman Mahome 
to inform the Fakir that 1 tva* a Doctor, and I had the bes 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In' 
short time I ha I many applicants, to whom 1 served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Fill*. These are most 11-eful to an ex¬ 
plorer. a*, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, winch satisfies 
them of their value.” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN I 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad leg*, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammation*. 

Mr J T Coopir, in his account of hi* extraordln^Qfravel* 
in China, published in 1871, says—"I had with me aftantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. I gave some to the people^niTnothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequencejmilk. fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon os, until «va.*t a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of pea*, | 
and the demand became so great that I was obligeByrfock up ; 
the »ma'l remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the tliW|ghout, 
World. May ,st > ,8 9 °- 



The Universal Remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 


IDINNEFQRDS\ 

FLUID 

ImacnesiaJ 



Sold by oil Druggists and Storekeepers 

N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Awarded Cno Meoal l 'pool Irmniri Exrir:mu>. 1386. 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 

TOBACCOS 

RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO - 9 

LIMITED, 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS :~ 

“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking' Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye 
“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish l 

IN ALL USUAL S'Zti ’ 

PHICE USTS OH A rPl.lCATi'CN. 

Bombltubud a Quarter of a Century. 


r ATKINSON’S > 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 

surpasses *11 other* for it* natural fragranoe. 
ATKINSON'S 

QUININE HAIR LOTION 

Unsurpassed for promoting the growth and 
tmpoving the appearance of the hair. 
Guaranteed perfectly harmless. 

ATKINSON’S 

FLORIDA WATER, 

an exc-pti >nah y fine perfume for the hand¬ 
kerchief, distill .d from the ohoiceat exotio*. 

UJ nil Dtaltrt, a- I of Hu UanufMcturm— 

J. <& E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. . 

k Trade Mark—A '* Wldte K« ne " on a *' Golden ^ 
Lyre," with AUdix*i in full. Jw 


i Printed and Published for the Proprietor : t Ji, Main Street, 
I Settlement, by James Ellacott Beals, of No. 58, Blufl, 
, Yokohama.— Saturday, January *4, 1891. 
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Tea Export Cumpauy was held on ttie foicnoon I forwarded to the Eastern States of America 
of the 25111 instant, at which 65 persons were 1 through San Francisco during the same period 
present. ' amounted to 8256.322. 

\ - 

Mk. I’si ji, Vice-Minister of the Educational ; AccorI)ING lo relurns compiled bv the Finan- 
Departmentwho had been suffering for some, cia , Department, the amount of 'Government 
tune Iron, influenza, was able to attend business j I)aper ciurency and bank notes in circulation 

on the 27th instant._ j on the 31st ultimo, was yen 59,083.435.100, 

On learning of the death of Prince Baudouin, j "f which yen 33,272.714-600 represented Go¬ 


ld.I.M. the Emperor despatch' d on the 26th 
instant a telegraphic message of condolence to 
the King of the Belgians. 


X'Ivp Japan itUccklg 


“ PAIS CK QUE DOIS: ADVIKNNK lJUK POl/KRA !” 

NOTICK TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will he taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
•Vekki.y M All.'’ must ne authenticated hy the name 
and address of the writer, not for mioiication. hut as a 
guarantee of good faith, it isoartiruinriy remi'-ste-i that 
all letters on nusintvss <»e ad-iressevi t-- the M VN.u.Ki:. 
and Cheques he made payaideto same : an,i that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, Jan. 31, 1891. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Marquis IIachisuka, Governor of Tokyo, and 
Mr. Watanabe, Vice-Minister of the Financial 
Department, who had been suffering from in¬ 
fluenza for some time, were able to attend their 
offices on the 26th inst. 


The Diet resumed its sittings on the 281I) instant, 
after an interval of a week. 

Heavy falls of snow and severe weather are re¬ 
ported from various parts of the country. 

Viscount Kuki Takayoshi, a member of the 
House of Peers, died on the 24th instant. 

Thf. Regulations as to Special Export ports 
will l>e put in force on and after the 1st of July 
next at Kushiro. 

Some 500 Japanese emigrants will start from 
Japan for the Hawaiian Islands about the mid¬ 
dle of next month._ 

H.I H. PniNCte ArisugawaTaruhito and Prince 
Sanjo were received in audience hy the Em¬ 
peror in the forenoon of the 26111 instant. 

An action has been instituted by the Tokyo 
Electric Light Company against Mr. Son< 5 , Chief 
Secretary of the House of Representatives. 

The annual general meeting of supporters of the 
Victoria School has been held. The accounts 
showed a further diminution in the capital fund 
of the school._ 

The 27th instant being the Birthday of the 
German Emperor, a telegraphic message of 
congratulation was despatched by the Emperor 
10 the Kaiser. 


vernment paper and yen 25,810,720.500 bank 
notes. As compared with the previous month 
the above shows a decrease of yen 999.763.300 
in Government paper and yen 463.000 in bank 
notes. 

A meeting of shareholders of the Tokyo Gas 
Company was held on the 25th instant. The 
receipts during the latter half of last year were 
yen 46,983.907, to which yen 1,000 brought 
Mr. Watanabe Itaru, Vice-Superintendent of over from the last account were added, making 
the Yokohama Custom House, who was ordered a total of yen 47,983.907. Of this amount, after 
on the 26th instant to proceed to the Ogasawara adding to the reserve, providing for rewards lo 
Islands, will starl from Yokohama on the 5th oflicers, and miscellaneous expenses, yen 19,- 
proximo by the Sttruga Maru. ~ 204.708 were appropriated as a dividend for the 

-- j balf-vear, lo be declared at the rate of 8 per cent. 

An outbreak of fire took place in the night l per annum. • 
of the 21st instant in the house of Sailo Sashiro. j < 

Mihama-mura.Kamo-goii. Izn, and destroyed 93 j ^ HR ceremony of presenting certificates to 
buildings, including several Buddhist temples, 1 graduates of the Tokyo Private Commercial 
godowns, and .sheds. 1 School took place on the afternoon of the 25th 

-- j instant at the Nakanutra-ro, Ryogoku. The 

A special general meeting of shareholders of i ceremony opened by the reading of the report 
the Shinagawa Electric Company was held on of the school for the past two tars, 1889 
tire 25th inst.. at which ihe rules of the company ; and 1890. Mr. Oyagi,- acting for Viscount 
were revised, and Mi ssis. S. Snginra and K.! Akimoto, President of the institution, pre- 
Aikawa weie appointed Inspectors. [settled certificates lo the graduates, and de- 

- \ livered an address of congratulation, to which 

An outbreak of fire look place on the 25th ! Mi. Yamauchi, on behalf of the graduates, re- 
inslanl at 7.20 a.in. in the house of Nomura 1 plied. Over a hundred distinguished persons 
Ume, No. 6, Kotennnacho, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, 1 were present. Messrs. Ban Naonasnke, Naka- 
destroving 29 houses, 4 houses being partly! muia Yeisuke, Sano Tsuneki, Naruse Ryuzo, 
damaged before the flames could be subdued, [and Tajiri Jnanosuke delivered short addresses 
~ " - j in the course of the proceedings. 

On the morning of the 261I1 instant about 5 j - 

a.m. fire broke out in the house of Tsukamotoj j N an extia 0 f the Official Gazelle of the 24th 
Jennosuke, No. 7, I stikiji lchome, Kyobashi, j iiistanl a notification was issued over the signa¬ 
ture of Viscount Hijikata, Minister of State for the 


Tokyo, and destroyed or paitly damaged 22 
houses before the flames could be got tinder 
control. 


The students of the Imperial University at 
present number 1,365, of whom 47 are in the 
Daigaku-in, 305 in ihe College of Law, 216 in 
the College of Medicine. 109 in the College of 
Engineering, 89 in the College of Literature, 
109 in the College of Science, and 490 in the 
College of Agriculture. 


Imperial Household, to the effect that in conse¬ 
quence ot the death of the King of Hawaii mourn¬ 
ing will he observed by the Couit for a period 
of nineteen days beginning the 23rd instant. 
All higher officials, peers, persons of rank above 
sixth class, second grade, and persons in 
1 possession of decorations above sixth class, 
! are ordered when visiting the Palace at 
j wear mourning for the fiist ten days, and white 

_ \ or drab clothing for the succeeding nine days. 

The receipts of the Osaka Colton Spinning | FieKi otf,wrs ’ H-'g office.s, and officials of equi- 
Company during the latter-half of last year were i valenl rank are ? r<ic ‘ e ' i to "ear crape on their 
yen 61.994 294. of which yen 9.200 were sc i, left arms during the above period, 
apart as a icserve. yen 3,150 as rewards to j 

oflicers, a ml yen 48.000 as a dividend for the [There is very little to he said about the Import 
half-year, to be dedaie.l at the rate of 8 per j trade, there being no improvement in any direc- 
cent/ per annum, yen 1.694,294 l-eing earned : lion. Yarns and Shirtings have seen only a 
forward to ihe next account. I few retail purchases, wliile Woollens are not 

looked at. Priding sales of Metals have been 


An oniinaiv general meeting of siiatehnldcis 
of the Tokyo Bay Steamship Company was held 
on the afternoon of (he 25111 inst. The receipts 
during the latter halt of last year were yen 
68.600.052, of which, after providing for mis¬ 
cellaneous expenses, addition to reserve, and 
remuneration to oflicers. yen 15,000 was ap¬ 
propriated as a dividend for the half-year, to be 
declared at the rate of 12 per cent, per annum. 


A telegram from Kobe, under date the after¬ 
noon of the 25th instant, reports that a special 

general meeting of shareholders of the Japan I and 8868,060 imports 


The Japanese Consul at Francisco reports that 
the total value of the trade between Japan and 
San Francisco during the month of Novem- 
] her last was 8956.726, of which 898,666 repre¬ 
sented expoits fiotn San Fiancisco to Japan 
The value of articles 


effected, but at lower rates, and the only offers 
are at. still further reductions. There have been 
no sales to test the value of Kerosene, and the 
stock remains at 600.000 cases. A little Sugar 
went off, but values are further reduced. The 
principal Export lias again received consider¬ 
able attention, and over 2,oco piculs of Silk 
have passed the scales. The market has been 
rather quieter during the past two days, but 
there is still a steady demand, and sellers who 
are current continue to get rid of sundry parcels. 
There has been less done in Waste Silk. A 
small business has transpired in Tea. tire few 
piculs of leaf fired being common to medium. 
Exchange has not varied much during the 
week, and is fairly steady at the close. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

MR. MUTSU IN THE HOUSB OF REPRESENT A I'IVES. 

Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, sits in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives as member for the first electoral division 
of Wakayama Prefecture. When the leading 
men of that district signified their desire to elect 
him, the question was raised whether he ought 
to resign his official position, but Mr. Mutsu 
decided, rightly we think, that, following a 
precedent common in Western Stales, there 
was nothing to prevent his retaining a poitfolio 
in the Cabinet while silting as the representa¬ 
tive of Wakayama in the Lower House. The 
proceedings in the House, however, have been 
of such a character that few opportunities have 
presented themselves for Mr. Mutsu to speak, 
and moreover his duties both as Minister and 
as Government Delegate have probably left him 
little leisure to obey purely parliamentary calls. 
This, apparently, is not what his constituents 
expected. They probably thought that when 
they returned a man well-known to be one of 
the most brilliant politicians and speakers of 
his time, the first electoral district of Wakayama 
would be covered with glory in the House. 
Accordingly, some malcontents have addressed 
to Mr. Mutsu the following letter, which, not 
merely because it is the first of its kind in Japa¬ 
nese parliamentary history, but also for its own 
sake, possesses much interest:—“Excellency 
Inspired with admiration of your general course 
of procedure, the electors of the first division of 
Wakayama Prefecture chose you to represent 
them in Parliament, believing that your voice 
would be raised in behalf of the'vital interests 
of the State. But since the Diet met, you have 
only attended in your place five or six limes, 
and we do not hear that you have done anything 
to satisfy the hopes of your constituents or to 
give effect to public opinion. Thus not only 
do you show yourself still inclined at heart to 
the present system of government, but you also 
lend no aid to the consummation of the people's 
hopes, and by remaining in an oligarchical 
Cabinet, assume an attitude of opposition to 
public opinion. In a letter addressed by you to 
your constituents, you promised that no effort 
should be wanting on your part to justify the 
confidence placed in you and requite the ear¬ 
nestness of your supporters, and you added 
that if you failed in Ibis, your voice in the House 
would reach the ears of the people of Waka¬ 
yama and be judged by them. The ink is 
scarcely dry on these words, yet you do not ap¬ 
pear in the House of'Representatives, nor is 
your voice heard even in respect of the vital 
question of the Budget. For your sake we 
regret that this should be so. You may pos¬ 
sibly say that a member of Parliament is not the 
mouth-piece of his constituents, and has no 
duties to perform in respect of their wishes. 
Upon this point public opinion has pronounced 
its verdict and by that verdict we abide. The 
history of your political career for the past ten 
years shows clearly that versalility is your forte. 
But we are not concerned with the trails that 
constitute you specialty. We have only to pray 
that if you cannot discharge the representative 
functions with which you solemnly charged your¬ 
self in the face of your constituents and before 
the whole nation, you will resign your seat and 
not bring discredit upon the honourable post 
you fill ; or that, retiring from an oligarchical 
Government, you will fulfil the promises made 
by you in writing to your electors. Neither 
your own credit nor the interests of the country 
will be advanced by your setting personal above 
public considerations, disregarding the people's 
political rights, and adopting an equivocal 
course. We earnestly hope that you will follow 
our counsel and adopt one of the two alterna¬ 
tives we have suggested." 

» 

* * 

This document carries only two signatures, 
those of Messrs. Oku Kano and Nakadani 
Sadanosuke. Its language is remarkable, as 
indicating that ambiguity of speech is not a 
habit with Japanese politicians. They are still 
far removed from the perfect art of finesse 


which enables European statesmen to hide what 
they mean and seem to say what they don’t 
mean. But the weak point of Messrs. Oku and 
Nakadani’s remonstrance is that they are now 
bringing forward a consideration which has 
certainly no more weight to-day than it had 
when they elected Mr. Mutsu ; namely, that his 
position in the Cabinet precludes him from 
attacking the Government to which he belongs. 
When they chose him to be their representative 
he held the poitfolio of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce, and it is absurd to contend now that he 
cannot continue to be their representative if he 
remains in office. What has happened, as it 
seems to us, is, not that Mr. Mutsu has dis¬ 
appointed the confidence reposed in him, but 
that his electors, or rather the'two signatories of 
the remonstrance, have changed their minds. 


THE DIET AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

The Tokyo Tsushinsha or Press Agency has 
been interviewing Cabinet Ministers with regard 
to political affairs, but does not seem to have 
drawn much satisfaction from the spring of offi¬ 
cial knowledge. The Government, we learn, had 
some time ago decided on the policy which it 
intended to pursue relative to the Diet, and Mini¬ 
sters have aheady agreed as to the course to be 
adopted with regard to the Budget and to Decree 
No. 84. On those points their decision is firm 
and unalterable. But it is possible that if indi¬ 
vidual Ministers were interrogated answers might 
be received favouring the idea that the Cabinet 
had not yet selected the ground on which it will 
make its stand. Individual and unofficial 
opinions expressed by Ministers may, and no 
doubt do, differ very considerably from the real 
policy of the Cabinet. As to the future action 
of Count Yamada, and indeed of Ministers in 
general, the public will in time become ac¬ 
quainted. Meantime the stories circulated are, 
in most cases, set about by politicians wishful 
to further their own ends. 


FIRE INSURANCE IN JAPAN. 

The advantages of fire insurance were brought 
home to the people of Yokosuka with excep¬ 
tional f.»rce on the 19th inst., when the Tokyo 
Insurance Company satisfied the claims made 
against it in connection with the big fiie of No¬ 
vember 291I1. The conflagration was the most 
disastrous in the history of Yokosuka, involving 
the loss of eight lives as well as of a very large 
amount of properly. Among the houses de¬ 
stroyed fifty-five were insured in the Tokyo Fire 
Insurance Company. The total sums insured 
amounted to 15,895 yen, and a good idea of the 
overwhelming rapidity of conflagrations in Japan 
may he gathered from the fact that the salvage 
from the 55 houses totalled only 326.50 yen. 
When the claims came to be examined, it was 
found that four were defective, either because 
the premia had been left unpaid or because 
some other conditions had not been complied 
with. These four houses were insured for 550 
yen, so that the net loss to the company was 
15,018.50 yen. This sum was paid over fo the 
burned-out folks on the 19th instant, and their 
satisfaction is said to have been profound. 
Another provident householder—apparently the 
only one insured among the people rendered 
homeless by the December fire in Umamichi, 
Asakusa—received the amount of his policy 
1.350 yen, on the 22nd instant, the company 
recovering 11 yen by the sale of the articles 
saved. It appears from this record that settle¬ 
ments are quickly effected in Japan. 


ISOLATION FROM ONR'S FELLOWS. 

With an apology to our readers, we desire to 
refer briefly to a matter of a personal cha¬ 
racter over and over again noticed hv onr 
local contemporaries, the latest instance of 
such notice being on the part of the Japan 
Gazette which charges the editor of the Mail 
with “ isolating himself from the men for whose 
benefit lie professes to publish his paper." It 
strikes us as rather quaint that the liberty en¬ 
joyed by every one, high and low alike, to choose 
his own place of residence, should be denied to 
the editor of the Japan Mail. Be that as it 


may, however, if it interests our contemporaries 
to make such inquisitions into our private 
affairs, and if they deem the matter to he of 
public importance, we are not concerned to 
gainsay their fancy or traverse their judgment. 
They will agree, we presume, that the editor of 
a paper published in Yokohama or anywhere 
else, has to consider before everything how 
lie can best collect news and procure the latest 
information with respect to all affairs of im¬ 
portance. If he possessed a large staff of re¬ 
porters, correspondents, and writers, lie could 
afford to do as the editors of great journals in 
Europe and American do, namely, play the 
part of a supervisor only, and give himself no 
concern about obtaining material. But a Yoko- 
kama editor is not so happily circumstanced. 
He has to be at once the supplier of information 
and *he discharger of all the other functions 
usually falling to an editor’s lot. To accomplish 
this with any success, his only chance is to live 
within the easiest possible reach of sources of 
news. There can be no manner of question that 
Tokyo, the commercial as well as the political 
capital of the empire, is incomparably the best 
place of residence from this point of view. To 
live in Yokohama saves an editor considerable 
expense in the matter of messengers, enables 
him to exercise a much more efficient contiol 
of the matter published in his paper, and greatly 
lightens the purely business part of his task. 
But the disdvanlages of absence from the centre 
of all important national movement far out¬ 
weighs these considerations. From merely 
abstract considerations itisplainthatsuch mustbe 
the case, and moreover, our conclusion is based 
on the teaching of actual experience. We tried 
the experiment of living in Yokohama and were 
reluctantly obliged either to abandon it or to 
resign ourselves to relying entirely on vernacular 
journals for our knowledge of Japanese affairs. 
And surely, for the rest, it is a trifle childish to 
describe residence in Tokyo as “ isolation from 
the men for whose benefit we write.” Tokyo 
has a foreign community not altogether unde¬ 
serving of consideration at the hands of an editor. 
* 

* * 

There is something quite flattering in the in¬ 
terest provoked by the affairs of the Japan 
Mail ; its dependence or independence; its re¬ 
lations with the Government; the place of resi¬ 
dence of the editor, and such topics. Modesty 
forbids us to think that international issues 
depend upon the private concerns of this journal, 
or that grave public problems are likely to be 
elucidated by analysing the sources of its editor’s 
proclivities. Still, if newspapers will devote 
their columns to such matters, we may not un¬ 
reasonably claim a voice in the discussion, 
especially when our critics’ want of acquaintance 
with simple facts supplies them with weapons 
for assailing us. The Japan Gazette opines 
that our “connection with the Japanese Go¬ 
vernment could be proved in a Court of Law 
asks us whether we “suppose that our own as¬ 
sertions to the contrary will ever convince 
men” that no such connection exists; and with 
some show of feeling exhorts us to “ honestly 
acknowledge the connection.” Having learned 
from our contemporary’s own confession what 
its writings had already taught us, namely, 
that the most important page of the country's 
foreign relations, though only two years old, is 
a sealed book to it. we shrink from asking it 
to recall incomparably more trivial events of 
a decade back. Yet it is a fact that nearly ten 
years ago the circumstances of the Japan 
Mail's connection with the Government were 
fully explained in these columns. There is no 
occasion to appeal to a “ Court of Law; ” no 
occasion to charge us with denials which we 
have never made ; no occasion to urge us to 
honest acknowledgment. Whatever there is to 
acknowledge was ackowledged long ago. The 
only thing we deny, have persisted in denying, 
and must continue to deny, is that the receipt 
of a liberal subscription from the Government 
or from anyone else involves subservient sup¬ 
port. The Japan Gazette is apparently unable 
to conceive this. Oblivious to the significance of 
its assertion, it declares that our attitude in re¬ 
spect of the public meeting of last September 
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proves our indifference to the foreign community. 
We condemned the meeting, its methods, and 
its resolutions; therefore, according to the Ja¬ 
pan Gazette's view, we showed that we “ can 
flip our fingers at the foreign community.” In 
other words, had we valued the subscriptions of 
the foreign residents, we should not have op¬ 
posed the views of the majority. If the Gazette's 
creed is summed up in that startling statement, 
we sincerely commiserate the future lying be¬ 
fore it. If it seriously believes, and acts bv the 
belief, that an editor must display his depend¬ 
ence on his readers by approving their notions 
and applauding their proceedings, it has a tough 
task cut out for it in this settlement. 'For our 
part, what we write is not influenced by any 
such considerations. The support of the 
foreign community is just as important tv us as 
to the Japan Gazette , but if we can gain that 
support only by trimming our sails to suit the 
caprice of the hour, we prefer to give up jour¬ 
nalism. We do not “flip our fingers at the 
foreign community” because we say precisely 
what we think, without reference to the 
endorsement of our readers, neither shall 
we seek to extend our subscription list bj 
saying what we do not think for the sake of 
gaining that endorsement. As for the count 
that we have steadily given our support to the 
Government, we answer, yes, undoubtedly, and 
we shall continue to give it, for whatever it 
may be worth, because we hold that no Go 
vernment could have done better for Japan? 
Our knowledge of the methods of the Japanese 
administration and of the problems it has to 
deal with is as intimate, we venture to think, as 
the knowledge of other foreigners, ami we assert: 
without the least fear of valid contradiction, that 
the interests of the country could not have been in 
better hands than those of the men who have direc¬ 
ted Stale affairs for the past twenty years. What 
is the sense of an abstract charge that we have 
supported the Government? Would it have 
been more honourable or useful to support the 
opposition ? Instead of preferring such ill- 
considered and meaningless accusations, why 
do not our accusers show how the empire's 
affairs could have been better administered, or 
what statesmen are more competent to admini¬ 
ster them? We have supported the Government's 
measures, because, in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred, we could discern no wiser mea¬ 
sures, and because our unvarying experience is 
that amateur politicians, ever ready to condemn 
and abuse the Cabinet's procedure, are proved in 
the end to have been mere flippant cavillers. 
The limit of quaintness is certainly reached 
when the Japan Gazette , steeped to the lips in 
the theory that everything official must be 
bad and partial, announces that, persuaded 
of our connection with the Government, it 
will hereafter “ decline the thankless task 
of replying” to our remarks on Treaty Revision. 
That is a deliciously naive declaration. Whose 
views are better worth listening to on the subject 
of Treaty Revision than those of the Japanese 
Government? Tube the supposed exponent of 
such views ought to secure attention and con¬ 
sideration at the hands of reasonable people. 
However, we shall waste no more time and 
space replying to charges of such a character. 
The Gazette professes to dislike personalities. 
Pei haps it will prove the truth of its profession 
by abstaining from comments on the relations 
of the editor of the Mail with this person or 
with that, on his place of residence, or on his 
manner of living. 

THR CASK IN THE PORTUGUESE COURT. 

An attempt is made, we perceive, to fasten 
upon us a charge of having publicly “ doubted 
the veracity ” of the barrister who conducted the 
defence in the recent case in the Portuguese 
Court. The facts are very simple. Only one 
stenographic report of the trial appeared in the 
press: it was published by this journal, and 
upon it we based certain comments as to a part 
of the line of defence adopted. The Counsel 
for the defence took exception to our comments, 
and said that in his speech in Court he had al¬ 
luded, not to the Foreign Secretary of the Rail- 
wav Department, but to the Japan Mail. We 


replied by quoting the short-hand report, not as 
asserting its accuiacy in such a matter against 
the counsel for the defence, hut -merely as in¬ 
dicating the basis of our own comments. We 
cannot see that by so doing we threw any doubts 
on the veracity of the counsel Certainly it was 
not our intention to do so. Our own criticism 
being traversed on the ground that we had mis¬ 
conceived the facts, we were strictly within our 
right in showing that the only stenographic re¬ 
port of the case justified our interpretation. 

* 

* * 

With reference to this case, we observe that 
a good deal of capital is made out of our original 
comments upon the conduct of the" man who 
importuned a Japanese woman in the railway 
station at Yokohama on the 151I1 of November, 
and upon the conduct of other foreigners who, 
as reported by the Railway Authorities, had 
been guilty of insults to Japanese female pas¬ 
sengers at the stations. So far as the man 
Gama is concerned, we freely admit that, by 
the light of the recent trial, our strictures upon 
his action were too strong, since it does not 
appear that his repealed overtures to the Japan¬ 
ese girl were resented by her with sufficient 
emphasis to convince him of her repugnance, 
and since there is a reasonable doubt whether 
he did not receive some encouragement from 
her at the outset. But the fact remains that, 
according to his own showing, Gama followed 
the girl about the station, ami did not hesi¬ 
tate to press his immoral proposals in the 
Ladies’ Waiting Room, a line of conduct 
certainly deserving censure, though not ex¬ 
posing him to the strong condemnation based 
by us on the original account of his doings. 
But what seems singular and unaccountable in 
this matter is that anyone should he found so 
blinded by romantic prejudice as to imagine 
that a foreign journal’s public denunciation of 
rudeness by foreigners towards Japanese female 
travellers, is intended to stir up international 
bad blood and strife. How should such 
affairs be journalistically treated ? Ought 
they to he hushed up, or ought they to be 
openly visited with the censure which every 
decent foreigner is ready to extend to them? 
To pass them over in silence or to minimise 
them would certainly tend to create the very 
false impression that the better class of foreign¬ 
ers aie disposed to pardon them. We confess 
that we have never obseived any disposition on 
the part of the local foreign press to make light 
of or hide acts of violence or impropriety com¬ 
mitted by Japanese. Is it then to be credited 
that while a constantly displayed disposition on 
the pail of local foreign journals to paint Ja¬ 
panese wrong-doing in the darkest colours has 
no effect in fomenting anti-foreign feeling, any 
censure by a foreign journal of foreign impro¬ 
priety or rudeness towards Japanese, has that 
effect in a dangerous degree? 


THE CZARKWITCH AND THE VICEROY OF 
HUKUANG. 

A singular statement has been published by 
the Shanghai journals ami strongly commented 
on. It is that the Viceroy of Hukuang has in¬ 
timated his resolve not to receive the Russian 
Prince Impelial at Wuchang. The Viceroy 
Chang (Chi-tung), who, during his tenure of 
office in Canton, seems to have established a 
reputation for discourtesy to all foreigners ex¬ 
cept those in his own employ, has his yamin at 
Wuchang, which lies on the opposite side of the 
river from Hankow. The report circulated in 
Shanghai is that the Russian Admiral Nazitnoff 
sent a man-of-war to advise the Viceroy of the 
Prince's contemplated visit and to make any 
necessary suggestions as to arrangements for 
His Imperial Highness’ reception, but that the 
Viceroy not only treated the Admiral with dis¬ 
courtesy, but also declined explicitly to receive 
the Czarewitch should the latter come within the 
limits of his Viceroyalty. It is suggested that, 
in consequence of this treatment, the Prince Im¬ 
perial will probably change his programme in 
China, and that he may even refrain from visit¬ 
ing Shanghai. Indeed, the North China Daily 
News goes so far as to say that the Russian 
Government has demanded an explanation of 


the Viceroy's attitude, and that the detention of 
the Russian squadron in Chinese-waters instead 
of its despatch to meet the Pi ince at Singapore, 
as originally intended, is perhaps connected 
with the complication. We find it extremely 
difficult to credit this story. All arrangements 
as to the places to be visited by the Czarewitch 
on his airival in China and the personages by 
whom he will be received, must have been 
made by the Russian Representative in Peking. 
It certainly could not have devolved on the 
Russian Admiral to send a ship to Hankow 
for the purpose of intimating to His Excellency 
Chang that the Prince Imperial intended to 
visit the Vicerovalty of Hukuang and expected 
to be received by the Viceroy. Had the visit 
and reception been contemplated. Chang would 
have received his instructions and the necessary 
intimation from Peking, whereas we are asked to 
believe thatnocommunication whatever had been 
sent to him from the capital, and that he will pro¬ 
bably make such and such excuses “ if called to 
account from Peking for his gross and embar¬ 
rassing discourtesy." Now it is very conceivable 
that if the first intimation of the Prince’s pro¬ 
jected visit were conveyed to Wuchang hv a 
Russian man-of-war, the Viceroy might have 
pointed out that in a matter of such international 
importance, he could not act on his own respon¬ 
sibility, and must wait until instructions reached 
him from the Throne. But is it at all conceiv¬ 
able that the Russian Admiral would have made 
the mistake of taking upon himself the discharge 
of displomatic functions, above all when the 
affaiis of the Czarewitch were in question ? As¬ 
suredly not. If the Prince contemplates a visit 
to Wuchang, it will he found, we are persuaded* 
that all the necessary orders were issued from 
Peking, in the sequel of due diplomatic action, 
and that the rumour as to the Viceroy's refusal 
is incorrect. It is not the habit of Russian 
officials to expose their country to rudenesses by 
confounding military and diplomatic functions. 

ELECTRICITY AND THE DIET. 

The Electric Light Companies, rightly deter¬ 
mined not to let the case go against their busi¬ 
ness by default, are assisting each other loyally 
to prove that the fire at the Diet was not caused 
by the agency of the electric lighting apparatus. 
The Engineer in Chief of the Yokohama Com¬ 
pany has addressed the following report to the 
President of the Company by whom it has been 
published in the advertising columns of the 
Jiji Shimpo :—“In consequence of the un¬ 
satisfactory nature of the decision announced 
by the Official Gazette and the other journals, 
I proceeded to the offices of the Tokyo Electric 
Light Company and made a careful examina¬ 
tion of the manner in which the wires are laid 
and the nature of the work. The light being 
furnished from the Kojimachi dynamo, I ex¬ 
amined the records kept at the station and as¬ 
certained that the actual stale of affairs on the 
night of the conflagration was as follows:— 

(1) The main wire is laid from Kojimachi 
and hianch wires lead from it to the Rus¬ 
sian Legation and the residence of Mr. Kuki. 

(2) The calculations were all in accord¬ 
ance with rule, and were correctly carried out 
in practice, and there was no irregularity or 
want of care of any sort. (3) Proper safety 
fuses were undoubtedly attached at all the ne¬ 
cessary points of the wires throughout the 
system. (4) The connections had been fre¬ 
quently subjected to examination. (5) Nothing 
unusual occurred that night either at the Rus¬ 
sian Legation or at Mr. Kuki's residence. (6) 
Nothing unusual was observed at the Kojimachi 
station in respect of the main wire. From about 
12.30 a.in. to 1 o'clock, however, the intensity 
of the lights gradually increased up to 100, and 
the indicator oscillated violently once or twice. 
Just then a jinrikisha man arrived, and said that 
a fire had been caused at the temporary Houses 
of Parliament by the electiic lights, and that 
the Secretary desired to have the electricity 
shut off in order that it might be possible to 
cope with the conflagration : this was done at 
once. (7) According to the statement of the 
Secretary, the exact time when the fire broke 
out is not known. It was first detected by Mr. 
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Hayashida, one of the Secretaries, who on going 
his rounds observed an appearance of fire in 
the ceiling of the Government Delegates’ room 
in the House of Representatives and saw that 
the electric lighting apparatus was incandescent. 
He concluded that the fire had been caused by 
the electric lights, but thinking that the evidence 
of one person only would not suffice to establish 
the fact, he immediately sent a messenger to 
report the matter to the Chief Secretary. The 
latter received the report about half-past twelve. 
Proceeding to the House of Representatives, 
he saw a flame in one corner of the ceiling of 
the Government Delegates’ room and observed 
that the electric wire was red hot. Going thence 
to a room opening off the corrider of the House 
of Peers, he found a similar state of affairs, and 
subsequently he saw that fire was breaking out 
at several others points in the same way. (8) 
An employd of the Tokyo Electric Light Com¬ 
pany, who went to the scene of the fire at about 
4 o’clock a.m., was told that the conflagration 
had been caused by the electric lights, and that 
whatever quantities of water were poured on 
the wires their glow could not be extinguished. 
It appears from the above that the Chief Se¬ 
cretary received the report at about 12.30 a.m.; 
that the flames had then spread to the whole 
Diet, and that according to the watchmen, the 
electric wires were red hot. The covering of 
the wires must therefore have disappeared. Eveii 
if the covering remained, however, and water 
were thrown on the wires, the current of electri¬ 
city would have been so much intensified that 
the safety fuses must have come into play and 
the change would have been observed at the 
dynamo station, whereas the lights there gra¬ 
dually burned brighter without other alteration. 
Again, the electric wires in the Diet were all laid 
between the ceilings and the floors, and there¬ 
fore there was no possibility of seeing the wires 
glowing. If, however, the fire had been due to 
some independent cause and water had been 
thrown on the wires, the water reaching the 
covering of the wires and ultimately welting 
them, the lights at the dynamo station would 
have gradually income brighter, and ultimately, 
when the damp penetrated completely, the 
fuses would have melted, and the conne¬ 
ction being broken, the indicator at the sta¬ 
tions would have been disturbed. In a word, 
the appearances observed at the dynamo station 
are exactly those that would have presented 
themselves in case of a fire arising from inde¬ 
pendent causes and water being employed to 
extinguish it. Electricity is not like gas, which 
can be confined in a pipe and lit at any moment 
by the application of fire. The bursting out of 
the conflagration at several places proves that 
its origin was not electrical, but something quite 
independent.” To this is appended the signa¬ 
ture of Mr. Iwata Takeo, Chief Engineer of the 
Yokohama Electric Light Company. 

* 

* * 

This report unfortunately appears to be in¬ 
accurate as to one statement of fact, namely, that 
Mr. Hayashida was the first to observe the fire. 
Mr. Hayashida has since denied that such was 
the case. The general argument, however, espe¬ 
cially its scientific aspect, is not affected by this 
misstatement. Every one recognises the im¬ 
mense importance of reaching a clear decision 
in the matter, seeing that if the blame of the 
catastrophe be finally laid -on the shoulders of 
the electric light, the Japanese public will be 
seriously prejudiced against one of the most 
useful and convenient of modern inventions. 
The magnitude of the loss attending the de¬ 
struction of the Diet and the conspicuous nature 
of the catastrophe have invested the whole 
affair with a degree of importance which does 
not properly attach to it merely from the point 
of view of the origin of the fire. Big as was the 
pile of buildings destroyed, there was but one fire 
after all, and to discredit the system of election 
lighting merely because it set a solitary edifice 
on fire, even supposing the fact to be proved, 
would he a very narrow and prejudiced proceed¬ 
ing. The Hochi Shimbun advances this aspect 
of the case in a very convincing manner. It 
points out that fires caused by electric lighting 
are exceedingly rare, incomparably more so 


I than fires caused by kerosene lamps. The Ja¬ 
panese people know roughly how many houses 
have been destroyed and how much destiuction 
of property has been caused by the agency of 
kerosene lamps, yet they never think of aban¬ 
doning the lamp and returning to the old fash¬ 
ioned amion. It would be most inconsistent 
and unreasonable, therefore, to discredit and 
abolish the electric light, which is far saler and 
more convenient than kerosene, merely because 
an accident has resulted from its use. If such 
a theory were adopted, railways, steam machi¬ 
nery, and such things would have to be given 
up also. 

* 

* • 

The same journal publishes some comments 
made by Professor Kikuchi with regard to the 
affair. The Professor appears to think that the 
discussion as to the origin of the conflagration 
can lead to nothing. He notes that instances 
are on record of fires having been caused either 
by the faultiness of safety fuses or by excessive 
charges of electricity, and says that the mere 
fact of every wire having a safety fuse attached 
can no more be accepted as an effective pro¬ 
tection than can the cognate fact that steam 
boilers have safety valves. Boilers burst despite 
their valves, and electric wires may become red 
hot despite the safety fuses attached. Scientific 
researches show also that if electricity intended 
to be conducted elsewhere is sent along a wire 
not designed to carry it, the current may ac¬ 
cumulate and the wire become incandescent. 
Just as a water-pipe of fixed capacity must in¬ 
evitably burst if a stream of double the corre¬ 
sponding volume be sent along it, so if a 
current of electricity greater than the fixed 
quantity be sent along a wire, there is no reason 
for astonishment because the wire became red 
hot. The Professor concluded by saying that 
no scientific difficulties stand in the way of the 
supposition that fires may be produced by elec¬ 
tric lighting apparatus. 

* 

* * 

We may remark, in connection with this sub¬ 
ject, that Japan now possesses electrical en¬ 
gineers whose thorough competence is attested 
not only by the work they have done, but also' 1 
by the evidence of foreign men of science. 
Further, Western electricians of establislied 
skill were employed until quite recently by the 
Japanese Electric Light Companies and are still 
employed, though in reduced numbers. Such 
being the case, some amusement has been 
caused by the publication of an insurance 
company’s rules in the columns of a local 
foreign journal, with a context of well meant 
but rather naive advice to Japanese Electric 
Light Companies in general and to the Japanese 
Authorities in particular, the latter being urged 
to have the rules translated into Japanese and 
to insist on their observance by all companies. 
Excellent as is the motive of such writing, it 
can only provoke a smile. Japanese experts 
and the foreigners in Japanese employ are not 
as so ill-informed as to need a text-book in the 
shape of an insurance company’s regulations. 


A CF.NSOR OF YOKOHAMA JOURNALISTS. 

It is always interesting to be told something 
about the aspect one presents to impartial ob¬ 
servers. We have therefore read with attention 
an article in the Hyogo A T eivs discussing the 
methods of Yokohama journalism. The case 
presented by our southern contemporary loses 
somewhat by over-statement, but it is impossible 
to deny the truth of the main accusation that 
the amount of space devoted by Yokohama 
editors to discussions frequently disfigured by 
bitterness and sometimes by personalities, is far 
from creditable to the local press. Something, 
of course, may be urged in consideration of the 
fact that whereas newspapers addressing them¬ 
selves 10 a large circle of readers can afford to 
take no notice of the erroneous statements of a 
contemporaiy, knowing that ample machine!}- 
exists for eliciting the truth sooner or later 
newspapers in Yokohama speak to a verv'small 
audience and are in no danger of contradiction, 
however misleading their statements, except at 
one another's hands. It is this condition of the 
problem that has often perplexed us—whether 


erroneous statements should be left to work un¬ 
impeded mischief, or whether the other evil, 
journalistic controversy, should be accepted. 
Of cmu.se in the abstract, theie is nothing to be 
condemned in discussion. By the interchange 
of ideas and the contact of intelligences many 
a great truth has been evolved and established. 
But almost eveiything depends on the method 
of discussion, and unfortunately in this Settle¬ 
ment it has become the habit, at a very early 
stage of every journalistic controversy, to ad¬ 
vance charges of interested bias, want of patri¬ 
otism, disloyalty to the cause of foreigners, and 
so forth, with the result that the real points at 
issue are soon obscured in a cloud of bickering 
and recrimination. No doubt such a state of 
affairs must seem strange and unsightly to any¬ 
one whose sympathies have not yet been enlisted 
on either side, and no doubt, also, it has had 
the effect of greatly discrediting Yokohama 
journalism. 


*IR. TAG U CHI ON THE LAND TAX. 

We alluded in a recent weekly summary of the 
vernacular press to Mr. Sakatomi's essay on the 
land tax in tiie columns of the Hochi Shimbun, 
and stated that in his opinion, the land lax in 
Japan partakes more of the nature of rent than 
of tax. This opinion, which was long ago ex¬ 
pressed by us, is shared by Mr. Taguchi Ukichi, 
editor of the Kcizai Zasshi. Under the feudal 
regime, land was in the possession of local 
chiefs, and whatever the farmers paid to their 
lords was considered as rent for the use of the 
land. When in 1871 the feudal chiefs voluntarily 
surrendered their domains to the central Go¬ 
vernment, they surrendered at the same time the 
right of receiving rent from the farmers. The 
central Government, on the other hand, indemni¬ 
fied the feudal chiefs with the grant of Public 
Pension Bonds. In other words, the right to 
receive rent was bought bv the Government for 
the above mentioned Bonds, amounting alto¬ 
gether to more than 170 million yen. Thus the 
land lax in Japan is, in the opinion of Mr. 
Taguchi, of the same nature as that imposed 
by the British Government on the peasantry in 
India. Such being the character of the impost, 
he thinks it absurd to cry out for its reduction. 
Considered in the light of a tax, the present 
rale (2^ per cent, of the value of the land) 
is high, but as rent it is decidedly low. 
Under the Tokugawa Government, taxation 
was in most cases regulated by the well 
known standard of shi-kd roku-min (four to 
the Government, six to the people) ; that is 
to say, 40 per cent of the harvest was paid 
to the feudal chiefs as rent and 60 per cent, 
retained by the farmers as the fruit of their 
labour. After the Restoration, the ratio was 
first lowered to 3 to 7, and subsequently it 
was reduced to 2% per cent, of the assessed value 
of the land. Supposing the land tax to be 
still further reduced, who, asks the editor of the 
Keizui Zashi, will be benefited by such reduc¬ 
tion ? Politicians loud in their clamour to have 
the land tax reduced, believe, or pretend to be¬ 
lieve, that they act for the sake of the peasant 
class. But Mr. Taguchi contends that these 
politicians stand in a false position. For the 
reduction of the land tax will not, as they 
argue, benefit the poorer cultivators of the 
laud, the tenants, but will only go to lessen 
the burdens of the proprietors who are already 
quite well off. The tenants being but woiking 
men, their wages are determined by the gene¬ 
ral stale of the labour market, and not in the 
slightest degree by the amount of tax paid by 
the proprietors of land. The latter class of 
people—we are still quoting Mr. Taguchi—are 
indeed at present a great power in the politics 
of the country. They it is that elect the mem¬ 
bers of the Local Assemblies and of the Diet; 
and it is from among them that such members 
are now-a-davs chosen. To their preponderating 
influence in the politics of the country, coupled 
with misjudged compassion for the distress of 
the tenants, is to be ascribed, in Mr. Taguchi's 
opinion, the importance which the question of 
the land-tax has obtained in Japan at the pre¬ 
sent .moment. However, as the increasing 
amount of local lax and communal rates weighs 
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especially heavily upon the members of the above 
mentioned class, Mr. Taguchi would approve 
of some small reduction of the land tax. But he 
entirely fails to perceive either the wisdom or 
lire necessity of reducing it by several millions 
of yen as at present proposed by some of the 
members of the Diet. 


THK SH1NAGAWA KLKCRIC LIGHT COMPANY. 

Thk Shinagawa Electric Light Company held 
its semi-annual meeting on the 251I1 inst. The 
accounts for the half-year were read and passed. 
A dividend at the rate of 4.5 per cent, for six 
months had been proposed by the directors, but 
it was announced that as the employes of the 
Company had declined to receive the pecuniary 
reward set aside for them, and had desired that 
the money should he placed to the general ac¬ 
count, the dividend would be 4.8 per cent. The 
shareholders present at the meeting were sub¬ 
sequently entertained and instructed by a useful 
object-lesson, demonstrating the absolute safety 
of the electric lighting system when proper 
fittings are employed, supplemented by a suffi¬ 
ciency of safety fuses. The action of the fuses 
was shown by actual experiment, and the minds 
of the shareholders, somewhat perturbed doubt¬ 
less by recent events, are said to have recovered 
their equanimity. It would indeed be lament¬ 
able if the cause of ekctric lighting were seri¬ 
ously damaged by the fate of the Diet. Besides, 
it remains to be proved that the fire at the Diet 
had its origin in the electric wires. The Tokyo 
Electric Light Company is determined to fight 
that question to the bitter end. It has employed 
Messrs. Takanashi and Urada, two barristers of 
high repute, to bring an appeal before the Law 
Courts against the official report read by the 
Presidents to the two Houses of Parliament. 
Apart from all purely scientific or technical 
considerations, there are understood to be two 
points upon which the Company relies. The 
first is that the wires were all “ concealed," be¬ 
ing placed between the ceiling of one room and 
the floor of the room above. In this position 
they could not possibly have been seen until 
either the floor or the ceiling had been burned 
away ; a rather late period to fix their respon¬ 
sibly for the fire. The second point is that the 
flames are said to have hurst out in the westerly 
corner of the ceiling of a certain room, whereas 
the plans preserved in the Company’s office and 
the testimony of the workmen who put up the 
buildings prove that no electric wire existed at 
that place. These are troublesome points. If 
they can be established, the public will have to 
conclude that it jumped Lo a somewhat hasty 
conclusion. Meanwhile, attention being keenly 
directed to the whole subject of electric lights, 
there appear from time to time in the vernacular 
press items not calculated to re-assure the pub¬ 
lic. One such is a statement that the Minister 
President of State had the fittings in his official 
residence carefully examined, with the result 
that three dangerous spots were discovered. 
Such rumours will of course be circulated 
freely for some time to come. 


JAPAN AND THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Mr. Taguchi Ukichi has of late written much 
in the columns of his journal, the Keizai Zasshi, 
on his experiences among the South Sea islands. 
In one article he describes the position of the 
German traders in these islands, and recom¬ 
mends his countrymen to compete with the 
merchants from Europe. The trade in that 
part of lire world is, according to Mr. Taguchi, 
practically in the hands of Germans. They 
have their head-quarters in the Marshall Islands, 
with many stations in the Caroline Islands and 
other groups. At these stations imported goods 
are exchanged for palm-oil, which is at regular 
intervals shipped to the head-quarters in the 
Marshal Islands by a sailing vessel that makes 
a round of voyages among the islands. As to 
the character of the German traders, Mr. Tagu¬ 
chi’s opinion is decidedly unfavourable. They 
are as a rule men of loose morals, addicted to 
drinking and debauchery, and the company 
which employs them is frequently subjected to 
losses by their reckless dissipation. Mr. Tagu¬ 
chi, therefore, found it very easy to successfully 


compete with them at Ponape, where he staid 
about fifty days. He very soon obtained the 
confidence of the natives; and while his party 
remained there, the German traders had scarcely 
any business with the natives. As the result of 
his experiences, Mr. Taguchi thinks that, if 
Japanese would open commercial communica¬ 
tion with these islands, they would without much 
difficulty be able to wrest the principal share of 
the trade from the hands of the Germans. He 
further observes that there are two reasons why 
the South Sea trade should he more profitably 
conducted by Japanese than by German traders. 
In the first place, most of the goods needed in 
these islands can better be shipped from^apan, 
because of the latter’s propinquity, and also be¬ 
cause many , of the required articles are very 
cheaply produced in this country. The prin¬ 
cipal articles exported to the islands are, ac¬ 
cording to the writer, kerosene, rice, umbrellas, 
gin, awamori, mosquito-nets, cotton goods, etc. 
It is a vital question for Japan, says Mr. Taguchi, 
to inquire where it is most profitable to purchase 
these articles, in Tokyo, in Hongkong, or in 
Germany ? As to rice, umbrellas, and awamori, 
there is no question that Tokyo is the best place. 
As to kerosene and cotton goods, Mr. Taguchi 
thinks it will be more profitable to purchase in 
Tokyo than in either Hongkong or Germany, 
for Tokyo, being principally a retail market, 
cheap articles may be conveniently collected 
there. However, Mr. Taguchi fears that, as 
protectionists are now increasing in influence in 
Japan, the basis of these calculations may one 
day he disturbed. The second reason why 
Japanese stand in an advantageous position is 
that this country is better adapted for the dis¬ 
posal of the products obtained in exchange. 
There are four staple articles of export from the 
South Sea islands, namely, palm oil, blche de 
mer, tortoise shell, and wood. When Mr. 
Taguchi first left Japan, there was little demand 
in this country for the first mentioned article; 
when he relumed home a friend of his had al¬ 
ready invented a method of refining palm oil, 
and there is at present a great demand for the 
article. As the manufacture of soap is fast 
developing here, there is practically an un¬ 
limited demand for the oil. With regard to 
lxSche de mer, Mr. Taguchi admits that Japan 
cannot compete with Hongkong. But tortoise¬ 
shell is particularly well adapted for impor¬ 
tation into this country, since it enters into 
the manufacture of various articles used by 
women. Thus the writer thinks that there is no 
reason why Japan should not become the centre 
of trade with the South Sea Islands, and he re¬ 
commends the Authorities to give all possible 
facilities to persons engaged in the enterprise. 


THE TOKYO METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Somebody with more imagination than caution 
supplied to the Jiyu Shimbun of the 27th inst. 
a detailed item, setting forth various changes 
which were about to be made in the Metropo¬ 
litan Police Bureau, the general effect of the 
changes being to materially increase the sphere 
of the Bureau’s authority. The news attracted 
some attention, inasmuch as the abolition of 
the Bureau as a separate executive section is 
among the measures recommended by the 
Budget Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, and any extensive alterations of its organi¬ 
zation at the present juncture would evidently 
signify that the Government has no intention of 
taking the Committee’s counsels into serious 
consideration. But on inquiry itturns outthatthe 
J iyu Shimbun s information is without founda¬ 
tion. No changes of any kind are in progress, or 
immediately contemplated, in the Police Bureau. 

THE SUIT INSTITUTED BY THE TOKYO ELECTRIC 
LIGHT COMPANY. 

It has been a matter of much interest and 
curiosity to ascertain in what form the Tokyo 
Electric Light Company would present the suit, 
which it announced its intention of bringing 
against the Government. An action for libel 
seemed the only resource. The report presented 
to the Houses of Parliament was undoubtedly 
calculated to inflict most serious injury on the 
business of the Company, and from that point 


of view a libel suit might have been preferred. 
The defendants would then have been con- 
pelled to establish the truth of their published 
assertions, a task which they would probably 
have found very difficult. The Company has 
chosen, however, to pursue a different course. 
It brings its action against Mr. Sond Arasuke, 
Chief Secretary of the House of Representatives, 
the complainant being Mr. Yajima Sakuro, Pre¬ 
sident of the Company. The petition simply 
takes the form of a prayer that the defendant be 
ordered to correct his Report (Hokakti teisei 
no uttaye'). The document sets out by alleging 
that from both a scientific and a practical point 
of view, the heating of electric lighting con¬ 
ductors so as cause a conflagration is in the 
highest degree improbable. 'The defendant, 
nevertheless, asserted in his Report to the 
House that the fire by which the Imperial 
Diet was consumed on the 19th instant had 
been caused by the electric lighting appa¬ 
ratus. This Report had been published in 
the Official Gazette and copied into seve¬ 
ral newspapers, so as to become matter of 
public knowledge. Further, the defendant made 
the same statement in a verbal account given 
by him to the House of Representatives. Thus 
the "responsibility for a fire, concerning the 
origin of which conjectures or suppositions alone 
exist, has been laid on the shoulders of the com¬ 
pany represented by the complainant, with re¬ 
sults disastrous to its business. The Court is 
therefore prayed to order that the Report be 
amended. No damages are claimed, though 
the costs of action are asked for, and the 
petition is a model of brevity and conciseness. 
We are not aware that such a method of 
biinging an action is common in Western 
countries. The complainant is, however, ad¬ 
vised by two of the best known barristers of 
the day, Messrs. Murata and Takanashi. We 
must assume, therefore, that he has adopted the 
course most likely to secure relief. Presumably 
the onus of proving that his Report was justified 
will rest on Mr. Sond, arid it will be exceedingly 
interesting to see how his legal advisers acquit 
themselves of their responsibility. 


OFFICIALS AND THE PEOPLE. 

The. yiji Shitnpo, returning to the subject of 
the wide gulf that exists between officials and 
ordinary people, says it is a citiious fact that 
no sooner is an individual appointed to a Go¬ 
vernment post than lie assumes a haughty 
and superior air, and thenceforward regards 
himself as immeasurably the superior of less 
favoured mortals. The evil, our contemporaiy 
repeats, is a relic of feudal times. When the 
reformed Government was inaugurated it was 
supposed that relations between the rulers 
and the ruled would undergo considerable 
change, but when the new officials were settled 
in their places the idea of reform disappeared. 
Up to the present the country has been passing 
through a transition period, and perhaps it was 
not to be expected that sudden changes should 
take place. But the era of Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment has come and it behoves the members 
of the olficial class to modify their demeanour 
towards the people at large. 


MR. MOIU TOKINOSUKE. 

Mr. Mori Tokinosukk is an unfortunate man. 
Notoriety is costing him very dear. Tried in a 
Court of First Instance 011 a charge of embezzle¬ 
ment, he was found guilty and sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment, and in a civil action he 
was condemned lo refund the sum of which he 
had defrauded the complainants. Against the 
criminal sentence he appealed. Whether he 
thought himself really aggrieved, or whether the 
interest taken in his fate by the Diet laid him 
under some kind of imaginary obligation to 
fight the legal battle to the hitter end, it is not 
given to us to determine. At any rate he ap¬ 
pealed, and the hearing of his appeal came 
to an end, in the Tokyo Koso-in , on the 23rd 
instant. Judgment was not pronounced, how¬ 
ever, until the 27th ; a judgment for which 
Mr. Mori could have happily waited a little 
longer. The Court decided that the lower 
tribunal had erred in respect of a point of law. 
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The original sentence was. therefore, revoked, 
and in lien of it the appellant was sentenced to 
imprisonment with hard labour for a year and 
three months, together with a fine of thirty yen, 
and police supervision for half a year. Thus 
what Mori's appeal has brought him is an addi¬ 
tional term of three months’ imprisonment, a 
fine of thirty yen, and six months' police sur¬ 
veillance. Not deterred, however, he has again 
appealed to the Supreme Court, where belter 
fortune, it is to be hoped, awaits him. 

RAILWAY ACClDKN't'S IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Thk recent epidemic of railway accidents in 
England—and it is marvellous how these things 
run through the land like an epidemic—lends 
special interest to the Board of Trade Report 
on railway accidents for 1889 which was issued 
towards the close of the year. The curious 
point about these statistics is their irregularity, 
the absence of an average amongst them, which 
shows that in railway accidents at least there is 
no law. Buckle, in his history of civilization 
sought to reduce things usually regarded as 
purely fortuitous, to order, and to show they 
were governed by law. At present railway ac¬ 
cidents seem amenable to no such arrangement. 
The average, or what seems to be one, is liable 
to be upset and frequently is. If the number 
of killed and- injured in any one year is con¬ 
sidered in relation to all the disasters in con¬ 
nection with the working of the railway 
system, it looks very large, but if we take 
only the proportion of passengers who suffer in 
life and lima it is very small. That is to say, 
as a rule. A great disaster in any one year 
makes all the difference. In 1879, when the 
number of passengers killed by accident reached 
the high figure of 75, 73 of these were killed m 
the Tay Budge disaster. In 1888 again, of 
the 88 passengers killed, So lost their lives in 
the collision near Armagh. A still more re¬ 
markable illustration of the manner in which 
the doctrine of averages is upset occurred in 
1887. But for the collision at Hexthorpe in 
that year, bv which 25 lives were sacrificed, not 
a single fatal casuality would have happened to 
passengers over all the railways in the United 
Kingdom from causes beyond their own control. 
The Hexthorpe disaster not only soiled an 
otherwise stainless record during that parliculai 
twelve months, but it affected and altered the 
decreasing proportion of the railway death-roll. 
In 1886 only one passenger was killed for every 
90.698,049 carried, but during 1887 one was 
killed for every 27,346,800 carried. In the 
same way, while only one passenger was killed 
during 1888 for every 67,530.000 carried, the 
result of the Armagh collision is that in 1889 
one was killed for every 8,808,875 carried. In 
1889, taking the journeys of season-ticket 
holders into account, only one passenger was 
killed in every ten millions, and one injured in 
every 900,000, from causes for which they were 
in no way responsible. The total number of 
persons returned to the Board of Trade as 
having been killed in the working of railways 
during 1889 was 1,076, and the number injured 
4,836. But out of this total only 183 of the killed 
and 1,829 l ^ e injured were passengers ; while 
only 88 were killed and 1,016 injured in con¬ 
sequence of accidents to or collisions between 
trains, the deaths of and injuries to the remainder 
being due to a variety of other causes and espe¬ 
cially to want of caution on ihe part of the in¬ 
dividuals themselves. The proportions of 
passengers killed and injured during the year 
from all causes were one in 4,236,000 killed, 
and one In 423,280 injured. This is higher 
than in 1888, when the proportions were one in 
6,942,336 killed and one in 527,577 injured. 
The figures for the last sixteen years show the 
curious fluctuations in averages to which we 
have referred. The following refer to pas¬ 
sengers killed by causes beyond their own 
control. In 1874 the number was 1 in 5^ 
millions; in 1875 1 in 29.V millions ; in 1876 1 
in 14; in 1877 1 in 50; in 1879 1 in 7^; in 
1880 1 in 20}; in 1S81 1 in 27; in 1SS3 1 in 
62; in 1885 1 in 116; in 1887 1 in 29 millions. 
Fluctuation could scarcely go further. The 
causes of the accidents to trains from which 


these casualties arose aie of the most varied 
descriptions. One was due to the train passing 
round a curve at too a high speed ; another to 
the permanent way icquuing leiaving; ami a 
third to the line not being properly repaired 
alter derangemnent by previous accident. 
Several arose from tlie breaking of the axles 
of engines, and one of these, at Penistone. 
was of such a serious nature that the Board 
of Trade brought under the notice of the 
Railway Companies' Association the recom¬ 
mendation of the inspecting officer lelative to 
the inspection of such axles. The result was 
the passing of an important resolution by the 
locomotive engineers of the principal railways 
in the United Kingdom. This declares that 
the companies are quite alive to the necessity 
for frequent and careful examination of engine 
axles, and points out that every axle passes 
under a test each time the engine is in the shop 
for repairs. With the view, however, of meeting 
the recommendation of the Board of Trade 
officers, the engineers have agreed that when an 
axle has run about 250,000 miles, it should be 
submitted to a special examination, and at each 
100.000 miles run thereafter. Another matter 
referred to in the report has reference to 
accidents in which the servants of railway 
companies are the sufferers. The figures 
for 1889, as for previous years, are high, re¬ 
presenting a total of 435 killed and 2.769 injured. 
There is an increase on the statistics for the pre¬ 
vious three or four years, hut on the other hand 
these show a considerable decrease when com¬ 
pared with the years 1874 to 1889. In 1874 the 
number killed was I in 320, in 1877 1 in 414, 
in 1880 1 in 534, in 1883 1 in 596, in 1886 1 in 
845, and in 1889 1 in 796. Willi regard to the 
progress of the “ absolute block” and “inter¬ 
locking "systems, it is evident that an Act passed 
in 1889 began before die end of the year to have 
considerable influence on the action of railway 
companies. The proportion in which the signal 
and point levers are now interlocked amounts to 
94 per cent, in England, 83 per cent, in Scot¬ 
land ami 60 per cent, in Ireland. Very much 
in the same way the block system is largely ex¬ 
tending, being now applied to more than fifieen 
thousand out of the nineteen thousand miles 
open for traffic. Respecting continuous brakes, 
it appears that the number of vehicles fitted with 
apparatus, comph ing with some or all of the con¬ 
ditions laid down by the Board of Trade, amounts 
to eighty per cent. 


COUNT 1TAGAK1 AND THK LIBERALS.. 

Eighty-skvkn members of the Rikken Jiyu-to 
met at the Sanyen-tei in Shiba Park on the 24th 
instant. Count Ilagaki was present. Indeed 
the purpose of the meeting was to cement the 
reconciliation to which the Count had been in¬ 
duced to agiee. The reunion appears to have 
been of a semi-private character, but it is under¬ 
stood that Count Itagaki was earnestly requested 
to abandon the attitude of reserve recently main¬ 
tained by him, and to resume the functions pro¬ 
perly devolving on him as leader of the Partv. 
He is said to have consented, at the unanimous 
solicitation of the members present, to attend 
the Committee Meetings as well as the offices 
of the Parly, and not only to assist actively in 
affairs of organization bill also to indicate from 
time to time any mistakes of method or spirit 
observed by him in the proceedings of the as¬ 
sociation. The conference on this subject 
lasted some three hours, after which the whole 
party sat down to dinner. Towards the close 
of the repast the Count rose and made a short 
but emphatic speech, signifying his intention of 
sparing no efforts thenceforth to promote the 
cause of the Party. He concluded by a cheer 
for the Liberals ( Jiyu-to banzai). Mr. Yamada 
replied on behalf of the members, and the 
meeting broke up at 8 p.m. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that a complete reconciliation has been 
effected, though whether it will prove to be per¬ 
manent is considered very problematical. 


THE FEELI KGS OK FOREIGNERS. 

Fears having, it is stated, been expressed 
chiefly by members of the Kaishin-to, that the 


speeches of Count Yamagata and Viscount 
Aoki may have hurt the feelings of foreigners 
because ol the emphasis with which those 
Ministers spoke of the development of the 
national lights and of the recovery of judicial 
and taiilf autonomy, the Nippon takes off its 
coat ami sets itself to read those timid people 
a jeering lesson. The development of the 
national rights and the recovery of judicial and 
tariff autonomy are phrases which, says our 
contemporary, “cannot sound pleasantly in 
foreign ears. But are we to hold our tongues 
because what we say doesn’t please foreigners? 
Surely not. If our people really wish to please 
foreigners, we can tell them how to do so: allow 
them the right of owning land, of free residence 
in the interior, maintain the system of extra¬ 
territoriality, carry out the new codes, and reduce 
the customs tariff. If, however, the people of 
Japan wish to enjoy their national rights, then 
they must not he diverted from their policy by 
auy consideration for the feelings of foreigners. 
We cannot get our own without displeasing fo¬ 
reigners ; so we had better make up our minds 
to what is plainly before us." 

THE REV. G. L. PERIN’s EXPERIENCE. 

The Hyogo News, which under the direction of 
its able new editor, promises to stir us all up 
from time to time, has the following note about 
the Nagoya incident:— 

The Rev. G. L. I'erin has only his own temerity to blame 
for an adventure which might have ended in the most 
serious lesults. He ventured into Nagoya and obtained 
permission to use a theatre in order to deliver an address 
on Christianity Mr. I’erin knew that he was enteiing a 
town which is the stronghold of the Buddhists. He must 
have known, too, that he had no right to lecture, nor had the 
police any power to permit him. I he result was that the 
platfnm was stormed, the speakers hustled, and they 
could only reach an iiotel with the assistance of police 
protection. It would have been more creditable to the 
Japanese to have tiied persuasion rather than force, hut 
religious enthusiasts are usually hot-headed. It was only 
some five months ago that in Sherborne, Ooiset, a party of 
missionaries from Utah were severely beaten i.y the Chris¬ 
tians of the various denominations in the neighbourhood, 
and if England iiss not yet learnt religious tolerance, Japan 
can hardly he expected to show her an example. 1 he 
"lev. G. L. t’eiin doubtless imperilled his lite in what he 
regarded as a holy cause, but he was really breaking the 
law of the land, and must, therefore, put up with the 
consequence. 

It is only fair to say that Mr. Perin lias pre¬ 
ferred no official complaint, though neither he 
nor the editor of the Hyogo News will he dis¬ 
posed to admit that any preacher of a religious 
creed may he reasonably expected to anticipate 
dangerous violence in Japan. Parallels for such 
incidents are plentiful enough elsewhere, but 
Japan is expected to live up to an exceptionally 
high standard. What chiefly seemed deserving 
of blame in Mr. Pcrin'scase was the forbearance 
of the police. It is conceivable that the guardians 
of the law were restrained by a conviction that 
any attempt to arrest the ring-leaders of the dis¬ 
orderly section of the audience might have brought 
about a serious disturbance. We scarcely think 
so, however. Mr. Perm’s account is that the 
great body of the audience were perfectly quiet 
and well behaved, and that only some fifieen 
youths took any part in the commotion, while 
among these fifteen, three were specially con¬ 
spicuous. The arrest of the three, or of any one 
of them, would probably have restored order at 
once. It is hard to reconcile oneself to the 
notion that if a constable sees a man aiming a 
shotgun at another, the proper course is to shield 
the “ shootee” instead of restraining the shooter. 


“ANXIOUS ENaUIRKU.” 

There are two or three points in connection 
with Reuter’s service of telegrams, upon which 
the editor of the Japan Gazette is anxious to 
be enlightened. As a sample of his curiosity 
we quote one of his queries :—“ We should like 
to know how it is that a telegram can be sent 
to the editor of the Mail in Tokyo for enlarge¬ 
ment, be sent back to Yokohama the next 
morning, and still appear a day earlier than a 
translation of the same telegram in the Kwampb .” 
Cannot some one step forward and satisfy the 
soul of this anxious enquirer? We presume 
that the usual letter has been despatched to the 
Kwampo office, soliciting information on this 
subject, and that the editor of the Kwampo 
was unable to comply with the request. But 
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the editor of the Kivampo found himself in a 
position to say, in answer to another question, 
that there is no delay in translating- and 
publishing telegrams when they reach the 
Kwampo office. This information, setting 
forth as it does a custom most widely dif¬ 
ferent from that prevailing among newspapers 
in Europe and America, must have stunned the 
curious enquirer. Gracious Powers ! Just 
think of it. Think of the editor of the Japan 
Gazette asking the editor of the Kwampo whe¬ 
ther the latter, on receiving a telegram, puts it 
on one side to ripen, and if so, for how long, as 
a usual thing; and think of the Tokyo gen tie; 
man replying that he does not put the telegram 
aside at all! Why the incident is historical ! 
Undoubtedly, but for the editor of the Gazette 
we might never have known that the Kwampo 
telegrams are translated and published without 
delay—actually published without delay 1 


THE OBLIGATIONS OK THE DIET. 

The Jiji Shimpo, writing on the obligations 
devolving on the members of the Diet, points 
out that among the limited monarchies ot Europe 
when the policy of a Government is found to 
be in opposition to the wish of the people, the 
Ministers resign, and that party which has most 
largely received public confidence takes their 
place. If such is the kind of Cabinet that Japa¬ 
nese politicians wish to see introduced into this 
country, our contemporary is with them in their 
desire. But the Jiji warns them that under 
such a system it is not only the Government for 
the time being that is responsible for its ac¬ 
tions. When a Cabinet is compelled by force 
of public opinion to resign, those that come 
after are in turn responsible for their actions. 
Our contemporary is compelled to admit that to 
Japanese politicians, who have made their ddbul 
in very great numbers recently, this proposition 
will not make itself easily understood. Under 
present conditions the members of the Diet 
should be very circumspect in the expression of 
their opinions : in their language as well as in 
their actions; but as a matter of fact they con¬ 
duct themselves for the most part on widely 
different lines. Taking the Budget, our con¬ 
temporary finds that one section of the Com¬ 
mittee wish to reduce the total by ten mil¬ 
lion, another by seven million, and a third 
by five million yen. All three of course re¬ 
gard the Government estimates of expenditure 
as loo high. “The estimates are certainly 
not moderate, hut if they are closely examined it 
will be seen that the Administration is in a 
position similar to a man suffering from alco¬ 
holic intemperance. By all means cure the 
disease; but do not adopt drastic measures 
suddenly, or you will kill the patient. The pre¬ 
sent method of treatment is certainly not cal¬ 
culated to cure the ailment: indeed if it is per¬ 
sistently adhered to, the appearance of another 
ailment is to be apprehended. Let the members 
remember that they have serious obligations 
resting on them ; and that it is not only the 
Government that has responsibilities.” 


MR. KAWASHIMA’S QUESTIONS. 

On the 14th instant, in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Mr. Kawashitna Jun, supported bv 
33 members, presented a series of questions re¬ 
lating to the rescinding of Law 15 of the 23rd 
year of Meiji and the reform of Law 21 ; the 
settled accounts of revenue and expenditure 
from the 1st to the 23rd year of Meiji; the 
foreign debt; the resumption of specie pay¬ 
ments ; the national banks ; the funds advanced 
to the Shizoku ; the sale of public properties; 
the amount of the present public property; 
the subsidies to the Sanyo, Kiushiu, and 
Japan Railway Companies, and the Govern¬ 
ment's debt to the 15th National Bank. Yes¬ 
terday the Government replied to this request 
by calling attention to the 74th Article of 
the Law of the Houses, which says :—“ When 
either House, for purposes of examination, asks 
the Government for necessary reports or docu¬ 
ments, the Government shall comply, provided 
that such reports or documents do not relate to 
any secret matter.’' Mr. Kawashima's so-called 
questions are, in fact, applications for docu¬ 


ments, and such application must come from 
the House, not from a section of the members. 
It is possible that Mr. Kawashitna may be able 
to get the House to take up his idea, but we 
doubt whether he will find time to do so during 
the present session. 


COUNT ITAGAKI. 

If anyone supposed that Count Itagaki's in¬ 
fluence with the Liheials had decayed because 
his active share in the Party's proceedings 
seemed of late quite insignificant, the miscon¬ 
ception has been effectually dispelled by the 
events of the past few days. The Count’s 
threatened retirement threw the whole party 
info a ferment. Something very like a rapid 
climb-down was perfouned by a general meet¬ 
ing. and all the chief men of the association 
were found soliciting, with bowed heads and 
humble mien, the forgiveness of their veteran 
chief. Count Itagaki did not display more than 
a dignified hesitation. He consented to. take 
his place once more at the head of the Liberal 
phalanx, and he showed by his demeanour at 
the Sanyentei on the 24th instant, that his heart 
is where it has always been, though his head 
may suggest a new attachment. The Count, 
however, though frankly consenting to bury the 
newspaper incident, stands pledged to a course 
which may yet severely test the cohesion of his 
party. He has declared his resolve to purge 
Liberalism of an evil feature called jdhei, and 
the declaration has been so blazoned abroad by 
the sensational events surrounding it—the re¬ 
signation, the act of contrition and the recon¬ 
ciliation—that action must follow sooner or 
later. The Count has always showed himself 
a man of his word, and under any circum¬ 
stances we should have no warrant for suspect¬ 
ing him of a covert design to let the dead past 
bury its dead, and forget the conditions under 
which he consented to resume the leadership of 
the Rikken Jiyu-to. But under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, he cannot forget and 
may not forget. The jdhei therefore must pre¬ 
pare to be dealt with vigorously. Jdhei, a term 
well illustrating the pithy terseness of expression 
possible to a language which can always build 
up new words by agglomerating monosyllabic 
roots, means in our less compressible English, 
the habit of being governed by passion or 
sentiment. We cannot pretend to know pre¬ 
cisely what the Count intimates when he thus 
sums up the present proclivity of his party, 
but we presume that lie alludes, in part at 
any rale, to the want of calm judgment 
and practical reflection that have led to the 
expulsion or retirement of many respected 
members, and threatened to produce general dis¬ 
integration. Figuratively speaking, he would 
probably have his disciples remember the fine 
old Buddhistic precept:—“ Learn to translate 
your thoughts and motives from the troubled 
sphere of interest and affection to the calm and 
peaceful realm of mind and spirit.” At one 
epoch in his remarkable career, he broke up 
his party and retired into rustic seclusion' 
because the cause of Japanese Liberalism 
threatened to suffer lasting disgrace at the 
hands of a disreputable following, youths deal¬ 
ing with no higher weapons than bluster and 
physical force. Can it be that the generally re¬ 
ported and not generally discredited rumour as 
to the relations between the . Soshi and certain 
members of the Jiyu-to, has recalled to Count 
Itagaki the events of that disastrous epoch, and 
opened his eyes to the full danger of suffering 
Liberalism and ruffianism to camp under the 
same flag? Perhaps so. At any late there is 
to be another meeting of the Party ere long, 
and the Count has pledged himself to set forth, 
on that occasion, the full import of the charges 
embodied in the term jdhei. Every one must 
wish him success. It is most essential to the 
cause of good government in Japan that there 
should be a strong Liberal Parly, professing and 
actively obeying sound progressive principles. 
We do not believe that the Rikken Jiyu-to 
satisfies such a definition, and when the news 
of Count Itagaki’s retirement was announced, 
we welcomed the event, hoping that he would 
draw after him all the best elements of the Party 


and leave the dregs to learn the bitter lesson of 
their deserved insignificance. The next best 
thing is that he should resume the functions of 
actual leader, pledged to make his followers 
worthy of their cause. The sooner a party 
springs up strong enough and able enough to 
lake the reins of administration into its hands 
at any moment, the better for Japan. Parlia¬ 
mentary government will then for the first lime 
become a sober and trustworthy reality. 


HOKUSAI IN LONDON. 

The art critic of the World, writing on Dec. 
3rd, thus refers to the exhibition of Hokusai’s 
works at the gallery of the Fine Art Society : — 
In these days of fog, frost, and darkness every 
lover of art should feel grateful to the Fine Ait 
Society for having brought together a collection 
of works by one of the greatest artists the world 
has ever possessed, and one whose very name 
has probably been unknown to the majority of 
the London haunters of picture-galleries until 
Mr. Huish sent out his invitations to the elect 
to come and worship at the shrine of Hokusai. 
That this collection of drawings, sketches, and 
woodcuts has come as a surprise to most people 
is not to be doubted, the popular notion as 
regards Japanese art being that it is very quaint, 
but that the Japanese artist is incapable of 
draughtsmanship. To those possessed of such 
ideas a visit to 148, New Bond Street, must have 
been a staggering revelation, for one would need 
to go back to Mantegna to find anything finer 
than the draperies and the dignity of the figures 
in Nos. 41 and 86, or greater directness and 
sureness of hand than those to be felt in No. 
59—a recumbent figure of a young lady. In his 
sketches of animals one can feel the earnest 
study which this extraordinarily conscientious 
artist (who, though he began to draw at the age 
of six, declared that it was only at seventy-three 
that he “ had nearly mastered the real nature 
and form of birds, fish, plants, &c.”!) brought 
to bear upon everything he set eyes on. The 
suggestion of fluffy softness in the feathers of 
the “ Cock and Hen” (No. 13); the “Wrest¬ 
ling Rats” (No. 37), which recall so much 
of the observation and humour of poor Ran¬ 
dolph Caldecott, qualities which are also 
to he found in the innocent “Puppy” (No. 
127) ; and the extraordinary feeling of move¬ 
ment in the gradual approach of the 
“Serpent watching a small bird ” (No. 141), 
all bear testimony .that to Hokusai, as to 
all true artists, nothing, in the words of Revela¬ 
tion, was “ common or unclean.” And when 
to these beauties of drawing one adds those of 
colour and composition such as are exemplified 
in “The Return from the Fete" (No. 63), with 
its exquisite minuteness of detail, and in the 
“ Illustrations to a Poem on Autumn Sadness ” 
(No. 103), or the charmingly suggestive and 
poetic “ Flight of Birds before the New Moon ” 
(No. 72), one is tempted to hope that this ex¬ 
hibition may serve to take down somewhat of 
Western conceit in art-matters, and to give a 
salutary lesson in something more than mere 
“ quaintness ” to the average English draughts¬ 
man and colourist. 


HAWAII. 

It has been asserted, we perceive, that “ the in¬ 
tegrity of Hawaii was guaranteed some half 
century ago by the United States, France, and 
England.” The statement is erroneous. No 
such guarantee was ever made, so far as we 
know. Great Britain and France entered into a 
mutual agreement to respect the integrity of the 
little kingdom, but the United States was not a 
party to the arrangement. It is possible, but 
scarcely probable, that England might raise 
some objection to the annexation of the islands 
by America, but if the Hawaiian legislature 
submitted a request to Washington on the sub¬ 
ject, it is difficulty to see how any European 
Power could reasonably attempt to impose a veto. 

MR. MUTSU MUNKMITSU. 

It turns out that the prettily worded and out¬ 
spoken appeal generally reported to have been 
addressed by two leading electors of Wakayama 
Prefecture to Mr. Mutsu Munemitsu, Minister 
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of Slate for Agriculture and Commerce, urging 
him lo resign either his portfolio or his seat in the 
House, did not come from Mr. Muisu's consti¬ 
tuents. The Wakayama electors repudiate the 
document altogether, and the political sections 
opposed to Mr. Matsu's Party in the House, 
while admitting that they commented among 
themselves on his repeated absence from his 
seat, deny that they reduced, or thought of re¬ 
ducing, their opinion to writing. The two frank 
critics are members of the Rikken-Jiyu-to who 
have come to Tokyo on business connected 
with petitions, and are not unwilling to extend 
their knowledge of such documents by addres¬ 
sing one of a peremptory character to Mr. Mutsu. 

GILDED ARROWS. 

Educate the Masses I appears to he still the 
battle cry of that section of society who labour 
under a worthy but erroneous impression that 
in process of time education will purge the lower 
stratum of the atmosphere of evil considered so 
objectionable in that particular stratum, but 
smiled at as “ unfortunate,” peculiar,” “ a little 
wild” and “eccentric" in the upper crust. 
Personally no one can wish to keep a 
fellow creature in ignorance of that which can 
bring him happiness, or make him a more use¬ 
ful member of society; but, unfortunately the 
education lavished on the lower orders of our 
fellow men, does not tend in the most element¬ 
ary degree towards that end. To suddenly 
plunge a man possessing no hereditary mental 
preparation, into a whirlpool of information 
which his walk in life can never give him an 
opportunity lo utilize ; not to endow him with a 
fund of recreation and pleasure resulting from 
the possession of that knowledge, but to destroy 
what for generations lie has held to be a cor¬ 
rect and wise organization ; to break down with 
one great stroke and destroy for ever the bliss 
which lias been his portion by means of ignor¬ 
ance, and to leave as the grand consequential 
accompaniment of education the curse of dis¬ 
content, this wholesale, indiscriminate educa¬ 
tion of the masses is the foundation on which 
has arisen socialistic democracy. They who 
have lifted the working man out of the sphere 
where God placed him, must lie thanked for 
the strikes and revolutionary troubles which the 
last two years have witnessed. Education for 
the masses is needed, but not an education that 
shall only dazzle the working man’sevesbv visions 
never to be realizable, and hopes of becoming what 
he can never become.. The education needed 
is to teach each class how best to fill its station ; 
to teach Hodge that there must be Hodges in 
the world, and to teach him, if he is horn a 
Hodge, how best to remain one. Of what 
use to talk to him of universal equality, and 
the working man’s rights, and to lead him finally 
to the imagination that it is not by a wise 
divine dispensation that he is a Hodge and not 
marquis, but a divine mistake, which a dis¬ 
criminating mortal in the guise of an M.P. 
is called upon to correct. It is a pretty 
theory, and sounds a nice Christian act to 
elevate the lowly brother’s mind; but looked at 
form a common-sense point of view the theory 
makes very poor practice. Were any one to 
come and teach us that by process of educating 
ourselves and our children to a certain pitch we 
should become wealthy and tilled without any 
further trouble, we cannot conceive that our 
path would thereby be strewn with roses. 
Having attained the pitch of education, but not 
the wealth and title, the chances are greatly in 
favour of a .supposition growing up that some¬ 
thing is wrong, and that all is not “ quite fair” 
in the distribution of worldly goods. This is 
what these well meaning hut shortsighted edu¬ 
cationalists have been doing, and doubtless will 
continue to do, till they find out what a terrific 
blunder has been in hand, and then, as usual, it 
will he loo late. Some years ago, Mr. Richmond, I 
R.A. conceived a very pretty scheme for educat¬ 
ing the masses by means of hoardings and bill 
posters. The idea was unique, but lacked 
balance of development. Let us make, said he. 
our ugly cities beautiful by copies of the great 
masters, as illustrations of advertisements. 
While we place before the public the fact that 


“ Beecham’s Pills,’’ or “ Holloways Ointment” 
arc things to he desired, attract the eye of the 
mobocracy above such prosaic matter, and leach 
them to adtniie and worship at the shrine of 
art. as well as of medicine. Thus far Mr. 
Richmond's thoughts doubtless travelled, hut lie 
appears to have forgotten that a hoard can gene¬ 
rally he painted black as well as white ; and that 
once pictures are introduced into the advertising 
field, the chances are as much in favour of had 
prints as of good ones. Something in this 
way is just what lias happened, and now 
poor Professor Richmond is figuratively in 
sackcloth and ashes over the bad pictures 
disfiguring the vacant places of our city build¬ 
ings which he had fondly hoped to turn into 
elysium s of poetry and art. Mr. Richmond’s 
sanguineness must have been of a high Older 
for him to conceive the possibility of coalheavers 
and waggoners being able to understand much 
less appreciate the delicate timings of pictures 
of great price. To folk to whom blue is blue, 
green green, indescribable variations and name¬ 
less shades of the primary hues would have 
conveyed no more intelligence than does a mil¬ 
linery discourse on “elephant's breath” and 
“smashed gooseberry" to the uninitiated. Mr. 
Richmond has not much to grieve for. A mind 
already lowly has little to fear from lowly scenes, 
and vulgar pictures are not likely to influence 
the workman in the same degree as they do the 
artist. Dispite Mr. Richmond’s good inten¬ 
tion, the result of lining the streets with Ttimers, j 
Raphaels, Millais, anil Leightons would not have i 
been observable in any remarkable elevation of 
the mass’s tastes and acuteness of intellect. 

* 

* * 

Some little time back, an intimate friend ofj 
ours was bewailing the fact that the present age 
is destitute of literary ability compared with 
preceding centuries. We answered, you may 
think what you like with regard to our apprecia¬ 
tive powers, but we are of the opinion that the 
esteem for and fuss made over Shakespeaie 
largely consists of humbug. If you persistently 
keep your gaze fixed on one particular star, the j 
chances are you will not discover beauty in any 
other ; and if generation after generation per¬ 
sists in training the young idea to admire'noth¬ 
ing that does not hear the stamp of the immortal 
William, it is quite evident that the most bril¬ 
liant authorship will be passed by unheeded. 
To maintain that another Shakespeare does not, 
and cannot ever again exist is surely bordering 
upon obstinate and dogmatical prejudice. In 
Shakespeare’s day it must he remembered that 
lie stood alone, and his utterances therefore re¬ 
ceived a homage first originating in surprise. He 
lose a 191I1 century dramatist and author prema¬ 
turely horn, and the world, struck dumb by bis 
eloquence, knelt and worshipped what they only 
partly understood. In the present day intellec¬ 
tual ability has reached so high a pitch that it 
requires, not a Shakespeare, hut a man with 
ten-fold Shakespeare’s power to occupy the 
head-and-shonlders-above position that Shakes¬ 
peare held among his compatriots. Now, every 
man is a Shakespeare more or less; what won¬ 
der then if literary talent and happy phraseology 
have grown so common that they cease to attract 
attention. One is apt when one discovers a 
treasure to fancy it the only “pearl of great 
price,” and it is as well before yielding too easily 
tothe crazeaboutcertain geniuses and prominent 
characters in past history lo compare first of all 
the “ then and now,” and see whether we have 
not reached an intellectual platform on which 
even Shakespeare, could he rise again, would 
not occupy such a monopoly of applause as he 
does in history. Our taste runs too much in here¬ 
ditary grooves to be a trustworthy criterion of 
merit. We admire now what our great grand¬ 
fathers admired, and admire it because as 
children we were taught lo admire it. Were 
i Shakespeare never drummed into every school-' 
boys' ears as the correct standard of taste, it is 
a great question how many, on arriving at man¬ 
hood, would single him out as the Adonis of 
literature and the perfection of authorship. 

* 

* * 

Marriages are decreasing, we are told, in 
some places for one reason in some for others; 


but the reason for which certain young men and 
maidens have been living on hopciess sighs 
tor about four years is surely an original and 
unique one. I11 Gwalior,. India, matrimonial 
transactions have been standing still for want 
of a god ! Four years ago, the Jaini Sect of 
Gwalior made an image; hut, with A degree of 
discrimination by no means, characteristic of 
most religious communities, that image was 
not considered a god—until it had had a walk. 
To bring about the divinity of this image, a state 
procession, and a bevy of other images to accom¬ 
pany it, were required. This procession through 
the streets could not he undertaken without the 
concurrence of-the Gwalior durbar, and as a 
means to an end, these godless people applied to 
the Viceroy to use his influence on their behalf. 
I bis is doubtless the first occasion on record of a 
Christian and a Viceroy being applied to for as¬ 
sistance in creating a god, and our information 
does not stale how the Queen’s Representative 
dealt with the delicate matter, but considering 
that these people had suffered from the enmity 
of Brahmins, and had their temple destroyed 
and with it their god, not to mention all the well 
disposed young men and women who preferred 
to wait rather than enjoy a godless union, it is 
probable that the Viceroy did try lo aid his peti¬ 
tioners. That four years should have elapsed 
without these simple-minded folk having a 
divinity when the process of creating one was 
so simple, not to say prosaic, is only another 
instance of how small are the hinges on which 
felicity swings' and how easily they can be 
broken. 

* * 

Not only in Gwalior has Hymen's altar been 
deserted, but in Bengal it would also appear 
that marriages have been scarce. In this case it 
is not the want of a god. but of suitable partners 
which has been the cause of the connubial 
stagnation. For two Rajahs to he unable to 
find in their circle of acquaintances two ladies 
suitable to become their respective Rajah-esses, 
is a circumstance peculiarly humiliating to the 
ladies, or indicative of exceptional fastidious¬ 
ness on the part of the gentlemen. Failing to 
find this satisfaction from intercourse with their 
gentle countrywomen, they craved for European 
wives, and accordingly sought the only avail¬ 
able means of gratifying their requirements 
namely—a newspaper. It is always an indica¬ 
tion of straightened resources and dire need when 
the matrimonially inclined are driven to adverti¬ 
sing for that happiness which is generally 
supposed to come in a mysteriously romantic 
moment at nobody's bidding. The young 
Rajahs were not in need of fortunes, each being 
possesed of a good show of temporal blessings, 
or something like an annual income of 99,000 
Ks., so mercenary motives could not have driven 
them to cull from foreign fields flowers to 
adorn their domestic hearths, neither were heautv 
and accomplishments their demand, nothing 
in fact but European respectability. This ought 
to cause a flutter in the maiden dovecotes at 
home. Chances of 99,000 Rs. a year and a 
real live Rajah do not often come in the way 
of advanced virginity, and no stipulation is made 
as to the age of applicants. Grknon. 


HEAVY SNOW IN ISlUKAWA. 

From a private letter dated at Kanazawa on the 
23rd inst. we learn that serious damage to pio- 
periy and loss of life has occurred in Ishikawa 
Prefecture. In the town of Kanazawa the com¬ 
plete destruction of the First Church lias been 
followed by the partial demolition of two public 
school buildings and the collapse of many 
small houses. The letter further savs that a 
report has just come in from the vicinity of the 
copper mines near Komatsu, of the killing of 
13 persons from the same cause, and much 
suffering is felt from the cold. 

THE TELEPHONE. 

We have been requested to call attention to the 
fact that the telephone between Yokohama and 
Tokyo is working very unsatisfactorily. So far 
as the instrument itself is concerned, no faults 
are noticed, conversation being easily and clearly 
carried on. But it seems that only a very limited 
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number of wires have been laid between the 
two places, and cases have occurred of the 
whole system being “bunched up ” by no agency 
more formidable than the string of an errant 
kite, the result being a couple ot hours’ delay 
for persons waiting at either end. Occasional 
accidents are, of course, inevitable, but the 
general opinion seems to be that sufficient pro¬ 
vision has not yet been made to secure uninter¬ 
rupted communication. Great care is taken to 
keep the telephones in good order, and we 
venture to hope that an additional effort will be 
made in the case of the Yokohama-Tokyo line, 
so as to prevent this most useful innovation from 
failing into discredit at an early stage of its 
history in Japan. 

STYl.E. 

Thr Japan Gazette assures us that our style of 
writing is offensive, and complaius that it “ has 
not received the most ordinary journalistic 
courtesy at our hands.” With regard to the 
former point we cannot speak of course. But 
with regard to the latter it is only fair to remind 
our contemporary of two things; first, that the 
controversy which has evoked its comments 
commenced by an accusation—irrelevant and 
uncalled for we think—that this journal is 
pledged to servilely support the Japanese Go¬ 
vernment; secondly, that our emphatic denials 
of any such pledge have been trealed with 
absolute indifference by the Japan Gazette. 
the same offensive charge being now repeated 
over and over again in its columns. It seems 
a little unfair that, an attack of such a character 
having been made upon us merely because we 
could not agree that China’s claims would 
stand seriously in the way of Japanese Treaty 
Revision, we should now be charged by 
our assailant with want of courtesy. Be 
that as it may, however, we most emphati¬ 
cally deny that we claim, or have ever thought 
of claiming, any superiority to other writers in 
respect to knowledge of Japanese affairs, or that 
we pretend to the smallest degree of infallibility 
in any subject. The Gazette blames us for 
“ assuming the papal style of an unerring pon¬ 
tiff,” and is evidently much hurt because we 
have ventured to treat it with some sarcasm. 
Well, we can only say that our motives have been 
kindlier than our methods. We have to take a 
good many hard knocks ourselves in the day’s 
work, without crying out, and if we occasionally 
pay them back, let it be remembered that pa¬ 
tience is not absolutely elastic. 

THE PALACE AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

Thursday week was a busy day at the Palace. 
All the minor officials of the Household were en¬ 
gaged marshalling old-fashioned andon, candle¬ 
sticks, and other discarded devices for obtaining 
light, it having been definitely decided that the 
use of the discredited electric apparatus must 
be abandoned for the present at all events. The 
Cabinet and Privy Council are said to have dis¬ 
cussed the question very earnestly, and to have 
come to the conclusion that the best plan will 
he to have a special dynamo for the Palace. 
They hold that the burning of the Diet may 
prove to have been anything hut a calamity, if 
it becomes the means of directing attention to the 
necessity of greatercaution in fitting electric light¬ 
ing apparatus, and thus becomes the means of 
a verting other and very much greater catastrophes. 

ATTITUDE ! 

We shall leave our worthy contemporary the 
Japan Gazette to drape itself in our “ confes¬ 
sions ” and attitudinize to its heart's content. 
•* Confirmed in the conviction that the attitude it 
has taken is no less wise than natural.” it does 
not hesitate now to go to the very naughty length 
of saying the thing that isn’t. “The editor of 
the Japan Mail has consented to plead the 
Japanese side of Treaty Revision,” and “ has 
undertaken to say the best that can be said for 
the successive Treaty Revision schemes of the 
Government.” The good Gazette “ could never 
consent to occupy ” such a position on the other 
side. Cf course not. Perfect impartiality and 
perfect ingenuousness being the Gazette's mono¬ 
poly, its attitude is quite “natural" when it 
pleasantly represents the Mail as “ confessing 


precisely what the Mail has emphatically denied. 
For such courtesy and such fairness, we are 
thankful. Ingralum si dixeris omnia dicis. 

THE UNION RACE CLUB. 

An action for thirty-five thousand yen has been 
taken by Mr. Kikuchi Ichirokuro and eight 
others against Marquis Hachisuka, Marquis 
Nabeshima, and six others, the complainants re¬ 
presenting the contractors who laid out the race 
course at Uyeno and built the grand stand, and 
the defendants representing the Kycdo Keiba 
Kaisha (Union Race Club). The well-known 
barristers, Messrs. Oyagi Biichiro and Ooka 
Ikuzo, act respectively for the former and the 
latter. Failing payment of the sum claimed, 
the complainants pray that the defendants may 
be ordered to rent to them either the unoccupied 
land in the possession of the Club or the Shino- 
bazu Lake, on certain terms. 


NEW STEAM WHALER. 

The Yokohama Engine and Iron Works Com¬ 
pany, Limited, has entered into a contract with 
the Eastern Whaling Company, Limited, to 
build a new steam whaling vessel, which is to 
he ready for her owners in 120 days from the 
signing of the contract. This vessel will be of 
larger dimensions than any of the schooners 
now sailing out of the port, and will he built 
and fitted to class A 1—9 years at Lloyds'. Con¬ 
sidering the facilities at the 'command of the 
local ironworks and the first-class work turned 
out, the Whaling Company has done well to 
order their vessel on the spot. 

THE PREFECT OF AKITA. 

A soshi —every youth attempting violence against 
.politicians or officials is now designated a soshi 
—made an abortive attack upon Mr. Suzuki 
Dairyo, Prefect of Akita, on the 261I1 instant. 
The Prefect was driving to his office in a jinriki- 
sha when a youth stepped forward and struck 
at him with a stick. Fortunately the blow missed 
its mark, and does not appear to have been re¬ 
peated. The Prefect seems to have gone on his 
way without further molestation, and the trucu¬ 
lent youth proceeded to the police station, where 
he gave himself up. The incident is reported by 
telegram, and the details obviously need filling in. 

ORANGES. 

Mr. Kurihaka, of Wakayama Prefecture, has 
just returned from the United States wish a rosy 
account of the trade in Japanese oranges. He 
says that the fruit constantly finds increasing 
favour in America, and that a growing export 
may he anticipated. He gives the value of a 
catty (kin) of Japanese oranges, laid down in 
San Francisco, as 12.2 sen. Whether' this 
figure offers a remunerative margin, exporters 
must decide for themselves. 


DEATH OF A JAPANESE PRINCESS. 

Her Imperial Highness Princess Sojun —or 
Princess Yoshiko as she was popularly called— 
died on the 24th inst., at her residence in Kyoto. 
The deceased lady was in her 75th year, and 
formerly held the office of Lady Abbess of Reikan 
Temple. She was a member of the Fushimi 
Family, being aunt of H.I.H. Prince Fushimi. 
The Court goes into full mourning for 20 days, 
and into half mourning lor 90 days. 

THE “SOSHl” IN YOKOHAMA. 

Mr. Hiranuma Sknzo, a well known resident of 
Yokohama, has been annoyed by frequent visits 
from the soshi expelled from Tokyo and now 
residing in this Prefecture. Failing to obtain 
an interview, it is said that these truculent youths 
have addressed threatening letters to him, and 
that Mr. Hiranuma has thought it advisable to 
obtain the protection of a guard of police. 

DEATH OF PRINCE BAUDOUIN. 

Wr are informed by the Belgian Minister that 
a telegraphic message has reached him bring¬ 
ing the sad intelligence of the death of H.R.H. 
the Prince Baudouin. nephew of II.M. the King 
of the Belgians. The deceased Prince was 
only 21 years of age. 

H.M.S. “ PIGMY.” 

The Pigmy , after her recent accident in the 
Inland Sea, where she was a short time ashore, 


made her way safely to Nagasaki to go into 
dock. The dock was occupied at the time by 
the Zambesi, but it has been ascertained that 
the damage to the Pigmy is not of a serious 
nature, and she will not probably be detained 
at the southern port more than a fortnight. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

- - - — - 

The week we are about to review has been 
rather dull from a journalistic point of view. 
The political world, especially that part of it 
usually veiled from the view of the outside 
public, has indeed been a scene of constant 
activity and keen competition between rival 
parties to secure a majority on the question of the 
Budget. There having been during the greater 
part of the week no silting of the Houses of the 
Diet, the members seem to have employed their 
time in intriguing. Various reports are circulated 
abont the doings of this or that Representative 
or Peer. But the discussions in the columns of 
the vernacular papers for the week have been on 
the whole rather dull and uninteresting. The 
principal topics dealt with have been the all ab¬ 
sorbing question, the Budget, the desirability 
of prolonging the present session of the Diet, 
the alleged causes of the burning down of the 
Parliament buildings, and a few other matters 
of minor importance. 

• * 

The question of the Budget has become 
hopelessly complicated. Hitherto the Repre¬ 
sentatives have been divided into two camps, 
the extremists and the moderates. But both 
parlies have of late been torn by factious dis¬ 
sensions, and great anxiety is entertained by the 
public as to the smooth passage through the 
Diet of any of the numerous plans of reduc¬ 
tion now before the House of Representatives. 
Among the so-called moderates there are three 
sections advocating respectively a reduction of 
7, 6, and 5 million yen in round numbers. 
These sections agree in their opposition to the 
Budget Committee’s report on the ground that 
it involves an encroachment on the prerogative 
of the Emperor. But recent events have shown 
that they are not at all firmly united. On the 
other hand, the extremists are hardly more 
agreed. The Kaishin-to members have hitherto 
been universally regarded as the most radical 
and more uncompromisingly committed to the 
Budget Committee's proposal. Bui a strange 
story is now circulated by men who ought to 
know well, to the effect that the Kaishin-to mem¬ 
bers have under contemplation the introduction 
of a fresh plan of reduction, Lhe amount to be 
cut down being about 6 million yen. Thus, ac¬ 
cording to the uimours noticed by the vernacular 
press as well as those received from private 
sources, neither moderates nor extremists seem 
to be able to count on ultimate success. 

* 

* * 

Such being the stale of affairs, there is now a 
growing tendency on the part of the Metropolitan 
papers, independent and otherwise, to exhort the 
rival parties to lay aside their mutual animosity 
and arrive at a reasonable compromise, so that 
the first session of the Diet may come to a 
happy close. The Hoc hi Shimbuu is especially 
earnest in seeking to bring about a compromise. 
After alluding to the rumour that a small, but 
j powerful, coterie of the independent members, 

| who have not yet declared themselves for either 
side, are contemplating a daring move, namely, 
to take the House by surprise by a motion to vole 
the reduction of a certain amount, leaving to the 
Government all the woik of distributing the re¬ 
duction among the various items in the Budget— 
after alluding to this rumour, our contemporary 
proceeds to remark that it is not now the lime to 
introduce a fresh motion on this question, but 
that membei s who have any spark of patriotism 
should begin to think earnestly of the method of 
restoring harmony and agreement between the 
contending parties. It would be desirable to 
I reduce a large amount of public expenses if 
; such reduction were not injurious to the smooth 
'conduct of administration, but if there is no 
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hope of effecting the reduction of any big sum 
of money, our contemporary advises the members 
of the Diet to be satisfied with a few million 
yen. What is required of them is not that 
they should cut down the estimates by so 
many millions, but that they should take a sen¬ 
sible and reasonable line of action, so that they 
may be able, while maintaining friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Government, to accomplish their 
cherished object of giving relief to the people. 

• 

* • 

The Mainichi Shim bun compares the mem¬ 
bers of the Diet to a company of irregular 
troops in the old feudal times, when each soldier 
sought to distinguish himself by stealing upon 
his comrades. The Representatives have in 
this respect showed unmistakable signs of 
lingering attachment to the ideas of feudal 
times. Our contemporary, as the organ of the 
Kaishin-io, is bound to support the extremists, 
and calls upon the moderates to bring forward 
some plan of reduction which does not encroach 
upon the functions of the Executive, as all their 
schemes hitherto put forth are, notwithstanding 
their avowed opposition to such encroachment, 
open to the same charge. 

• 

* • 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun , like the Hochi, 
is anxious to see the Representatives united by 
some happy compromise. Two courses are 
open to them, either to come to an agreement 
as to the general features of reduction, and cause 
the Budget Committee to remodel its report 
accordingly, or to decide on the amount of 
reduction to be effected and require the Govern¬ 
ment to remodel the Budget accordingly. The 
amount of reduction should be, in the opinion 
of the Nichi Nichi, fixed on the basis of light¬ 
ening the land-tax by £ per cent. Should the 
members of the Lower House, instead of adopt¬ 
ing either of these plans of compromise, go on 
as heretofore, our contemporary fears that none 
of the schemes at present before the House will 
secure a majority, and that the Diet may be 
closed without voting a Budget. 

• 

* * 

The Jiji Shimpo is opposed to any radical 
plan of fiscal reform, but now turns to the 
Government, and reproves them on their in¬ 
ability to act upon the advice it gave them 
some time ago. Its advice was that the Autho¬ 
rities should anticipate the Diet by effecting 
every possible reduction of expenditures. But 
they choose not to heed its timely advice, and 
now they have to face the violent opposition of 
the Representatives. Altogether the tone of our 
contemporary is like that of a parent scolding 
an erring son. 

* 

* * 

As there is little hope of the debate on the 
Budget being brought to a speedy conclusion 
in the Diet, while its session is fast drawing 
towards the close, the Metropolitan papers are 
beginning to urge the necessity of prolonging 
the duration of the present session. The Re¬ 
presentatives are at present engaged in putting 
questions to the Government Delegates and the 
members of the Budget Committee. Accord¬ 
ing to the Yomiuri Shimbun s calculation, the 
questions relating to each Department of State 
occupy generally two days, and there being at 
the time of our contemporary's writing (the 24th 
instant, i.e. while the Diet was in adjournment) 
four Departments of Stale about which ques¬ 
tions had still to be put, the Tokyo journal 
thought that at least a week more would be re¬ 
quired by the House to finish its questions. 
Then another week would be spent debating in 
Committee. Thus two weeks must elapse before 
the House would be in a position to commence 
its formal debates on the Budget. But by this 
time the session would have nearly come to its 
end. and there would not be time to conclude even 
the Budget. The Yomiuri, therefore, considers 
it absolutely necessary to prolong the duration 
of the session, in pursuance of the provision of 
Article 43 of the Constitution. It is opposed 
to any increase of the number of hours of each 
day’s meeting, because, in the first place, the 
effect of such increase would be to encourage 
superfluous talk, and in the second place, a 


long silting wearies the members and is not 
conducive to the despatch of business. 

• 

• • 

The Hochi Shimbun is also of the same opi¬ 
nion. Under ordinary circumstances it would 
be entirely opposed to any prolongation of the 
session, but the present case is altogether 
exceptional, as delay in the transaction of 
business has been brought about by unavoid¬ 
able causes ot two kinds, the disastrous fire of 
the 20th instant and the inexperience of the 
newly constituted legislators, who were obliged 
to allow a week's extra time to the Budget Com¬ 
mittee for the elaboration of its report. The 
Hochi deems it of great importance to have the 
session prolonged, though for how many days 
it does not state. It also suggests that the pro¬ 
longation be announced as soon as possible, 
for, if the Diet were led to understand 
that no prolongation would be granted, it 
might be betrayed into precipitate and ill-con¬ 
sidered decisions In order to finish its business 
within the prescribed period of the session. 
All of which advice is very commonplace. 

. * * 

The Choya thinks differently.” It does not, 
indeed, deny that there is any necessity for pro¬ 
longing the session, but it contends that the 
present is not the proper time to decide whether 
an extension should be granted or not. The 
duty of the Diet is to economize its time to the 
utmost, and to endeavour to complete its la¬ 
bours within the regular limits of the session. 
Only when there is obviously no possibility of 
finishing the business before the prescribed 
close of the session, should the question of 
prolongation be considered. 

* 

• • 

Some years ago, as our readers may remem¬ 
ber, there was in fashion among the soshi a 
practice of waiting upon unpopular members of 
the Local Assemblies, and “recommending” 
them to resign their seats. Such “ recommen¬ 
dations” were invariably backed by an implied 
threat of violence, should their recipients fail to 
comply with the demand. This pernicious 
practice is again coming into vogue, some 
members of the Diet having already been re¬ 
quired by self-constituted delegates of their 
constituencies to resign their seats, while some 
others are said to he daily apprehending the 
arrival in the capital of “ resignation recom¬ 
mendation delegates” (jishokd kankoku i-in ). 
The vernacular strongly denounces this nui¬ 
sance. The yiyu Shimbun remarks that it is 
an unpardonable impertinence, not to sav dis¬ 
grace, on the part of electors to try to restrain 
the independence of their Representatives by 
demanding their resignation unless they agree 
to follow a certain course of action with regard 
to national questions. The members of the Diet 
represent, not their particular constituencies, 
but the whole nation. The electors have, there¬ 
fore, no right to expect their Representatives to 
identify themselves with any local views or 
interests. Electors may indeed declare want of 
confidence in their Representatives, when the 
latter have committed blameworthy acts. But 
under no circumstances—observes the Jiyu — 
ought they to subject their Representatives to 
intimidation, or to present demands implying 
intimidation. 

• * 

The Afainichi Shimbun condemns the prac¬ 
tice in equally strong terms. It admits 
that some members of the Diet are un¬ 
scrupulous enough to disregard the pledges 
given to their constituencies at the time of elec¬ 
tion. But that is no reason why the electors 
should require their Representatives to resign. 
The only proper course for the electors to take 
under such circumstance would be to wait until 
the next election, and then cast their votes for 
other politicians more likely to consult their 
wishes. 

* 

* * 

The arrival of the new Chinese Minister, 
Lord Li, has been awaited with more than 
usual interest by the Japanese nation. Great 
significance is attached here to his appointment 
because, in the first place, he stands in a pecu¬ 
liar relationship with Earl Li, and in the se¬ 


cond, he is known to be an able and accom¬ 
plished diplomatist. In the minds of some 
people his coming here is connected with 
claims on the part of China about Riukiu or 
Korea. But the general idea in intelligent 
circles is, that the presence at this Court of a 
Chinese Minister understood to sympathize 
more or less with modern civilization, will be 
highly beneficial to the promotion of good 
feeling between the two principal nations of 
the Mongolian race. 

* 

* * 

The Hochi Shimbun represents the views of 
people of this class when it welcomes the ar¬ 
rival of Lord Li. It sincerely regrets that the 
Japanese and the Chinese have long regarded 
each other with mutual dislike and coutempt. 
Now that the Oriental peoples are one after an¬ 
other trodden under foot by Occidental races, 
the Hochi declares it to be the mutual interest 
of the two nations to forget the past, and 
firmly unite against the encroachment of 
the strong Powers of the West. China 
and Japan are natural allies; the decline of 
either could not fail to produce serious 
effects on the destiny of the other. Our con¬ 
temporary concludes as follows :—“ We are 
told that His Excellency Lord Li spent several 
years abroad and is well informed as to the 
general situation in the West, and that he is 
exceptionally closely acquainted with the condi¬ 
tion of things in Japan, as he lived in the in¬ 
terior for a period of three years. We think 
that his learning is wide enough to stand him 
in good stead in this progressive era of the 
19th century, while his observation is keen 
enough to detect the evil elements in the present 
Oriental situation, and to impart a new motive 
force to the international relations between the 
nations of the East. As to the art of diplomacy, 
he has a good model in his worthy fa’her. Al¬ 
together there are grounds to hope that our ex¬ 
pectations may lie fulfilled by his skilful manage¬ 
ment of affairs. We impatiently wait to see the day 
when by masterly handling of the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion, he may succeed in rescuing it from the 
intrusive meddling of Westerns.” 

* 

• • 

The Jiji Shimpo devotes several articles to 
the discussion of the Budget, and endeavours to 
pursuade both the Government and the Diet of 
the importance of moderation in the present con¬ 
juncture. In another article, it condemns the 
distinction at present made in the treatment of 
titled or official members and the non-titled or 
unofficial members of the Diet. The Hochi 
Shimbun publishes a series of articles on the 
International Exhibition at Chicago, from the 
pen of Mr. Kato Masanosuke, now staying in 
New York. In another article the same paper 
encourages emigration to Hokkaido. The 
yivu Shimbun has just concluded its long 
series of articles on the military equipment 
of the country. The writer is Mr. Karihara, 
Count Itagaki’s confidential lieutenant. He 
attaches the chief importance to the navy and ad¬ 
vocates its augmentation on a large scale. The 
Nippon is publishing a long series of articles 
on the tariff question. It has also discussed 
the improvements of river courses anti the 
reduction of public expenses. The Kokkai 
considers the question as to the process of ob¬ 
taining the Governmenl'sconcurrence to the Diet’s 
decisions on “the already fixed expenditures.” 
The Choya Shimbun asks what has the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce beet) doing 
in the past ten years. The Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun writes about subsidies to promote com¬ 
panies. and about the proposed abolition of the 
Upper Middle Schools and the Higher Normal 
School. It is of course opposed totheabolilion of 
these schools, and as to subsidies, it recommends 
the companies concerned to employ facts and 
reason rather that) sentiment in defence of the 
advantages they are enjoying. The Afainichi 
Shimbun writes on the management of Govern¬ 
ment property, and exhorts the authorities to be 
more provident and careful in the preservation 
of such property. The Tokyo Shimpo discusses 
the Registration Bill, and also the question of 
conscription, advocating two years’ active 
service instead of three. 
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THE COMMERCIAL CODE AND US 
CRITICS. 

-4.- 

M R. MURATA TAMOTSU, formerly 
a Senator, enjoys among his own 
countrymen a considerable reputation for 
legal attainments. At the close of 1887 
he was appointed one of the members 
of Committee to revise the draft of the 
new Commercial and other Codes. In 
due time the Committee finished its 
labours. The members sent forward the 
draft of the Commercial Code with their 
nominal approval ; the Code was enact¬ 
ed, and an Imperial Ordinance fixed 
January 1st, 1891, as the date of its 
operation. Meanwhile, in view of the 
summoning of the Diet, the Senate 
was abolished, and Mr. MURATA obtained 
a seat in the House of Peers as an Im¬ 
perial nominee. Very soon the Peers had 
to deal with a Bill for the postponement 
of the operation of the Commercial Code; 
that is to say, the Code revised and ap¬ 
proved by Mr. MURATA in his capacity of 
member of Committee. The reasons as¬ 
signed by the supporters of the Bill were 
that the Code conflicted with the customs 
of the country, presented various defects 
of drafting, and could not conveniently 
be enforced before the Civil Codes. An 
animated debate ensued, and Mr. Murata, 
instead of voting for a body of laws pre¬ 
viously revised and endorsed by himself, 
threw the whole weight of his voice and 
influence into the opposite scale. This- 
apparently contradictory attitude perplex¬ 
ed the public. His friends asked him to 
explain himself, and he replied by avowing 
that he had disapproved of the Code from 
the outset. Of course such an apology 
could not suffice. People easily perceived 
that whatever may have been Mr. MuRA- 
TA’S private views, his public action con-' 
nected him inseparably with the Code. In 
fact he stood in the position of confessing 
that, had not the Diet interfered, a Code 
openly endorsed though secretly condemn¬ 
ed by him would have gone into force. 
He therefore extended his defence by pub¬ 
lishing portions of instructions given to 
the Revision Committee by the Minister 
of State for Justice. Mr. Murata’s object 
in publishing these instructions was to 
show that the work of revising the Code 
had been urged forward in the interests of 
Treaty Revision, and not in those of sound 
legislation, alone. He succeeded in his 
demonstration, but at the cost of violating 
official confidence. 

The nation’s disposition at present is in 
one sense strongly conservative. Nothing 
elicits readier or more universal disap¬ 
proval than the notion of sacrificing 
domestic customs or domestic traditions 
on the altar of foreign requirements or 
foreign principles. Mr. MuRATA could 
confidently foretell the reception his reve¬ 
lations would meet. He could he quite 
sure that discredit must immediately 
attach in the eyes of his own nationals to 


any legislative measure supposed to have 
been precipitated in the interests of foreign 
relations. But neither he nor any one else 
could have imagined that similar prejudice 
would betray foreigners into publicly 
accusing the Minister of State for Justice 
of a “ wild and unscrupulous scheme,” 
a “ plan calculated not only to under¬ 
mine the authority of law, but to prove 
subversive of all morality.” Seldom have 
such sweeping charges been preferred 
against any responsible statesman : never, 
we imagine, on such slender grounds. 
What is Count Yamada’S crime? He 
simply sought to expedite the work of 
preparing the Code in order that Japan 
might be furnished with laws conducing to 
the recovery of her Judicial Autonomy. 
He knew perfectly well that only an in¬ 
significant fraction of the Commercial 
Code needed to be considered by the light 
of Japanese commercial customs, and he 
knew that the w'hole Code was consistent 
with the most advanced principles of Oc¬ 
cidental jurisprudence. By applying every 
possible spur to hasten the promulgation 
of such a body of laws he acted in the best 
interests of intelligent progress. Argu¬ 
ments conuected with a country's foreign 
policy may be employed with perfect pro¬ 
priety to facilitate legislation. This has 
been acknowledged over and over again by 
foreign critics of Japan's modern history. 
Over and over again has the weary post¬ 
ponement of Treaty Revision been ex¬ 
tenuated by pleading that many of Japan’s 
best reforms owe either their origin or 
their consummation to her’ international 
ambition, and that so long as the recovery 
of Judicial Autonomy is held up as the 
prize of renewed effort, her continued 
progress is assured. Yet no sooner is it 
discovered that this very motive influenced 
the Minister of State for Justice, than an 
English local journal gravely accuses him 
of advancing a wild and unscrupulous 
scheme, of undermining the authority of 
law, and of subverting all morality. 

Thus Mr. MuRATA appealed to the 
passing prejudice of his own nationals, 
and at the same time succeeded in j 
eliciting startling endorsement from a 
foreign journalistic critic. It did not 
suffice, however, merely to show that the 
work of equipping Japan with much need¬ 
ed commercial laws had been expedited 
in the cause of Treaty Revision. That 
plea might have weight with hotly pre¬ 
judiced conservatives, but could scarcely 
command the approval of men who judge 
a measure by its merits, not by the means 
adopted to promote it. Mr. MuRATA, 
therefore, set himself to formulate inherent 
reasons for the postponement of the new 
Code. These reasons were published with¬ 
out contradiction by the vernacular press, 
and translated by a Yokohama English 
journal, which devoted three leading ar¬ 
ticles to their statement and discussion, 
described them as “ valuable testimony,” 
and in terms of eulogy thanked Mr. Mu¬ 


RATA for his “ important revelations.” It 
is worth while, therefore, to examine Mr. 
Murata’s reasons briefly. 

He sets out by asserting that in putting 
the Commercial and Civil Codes into ope¬ 
ration independently, the Government 
acted on the advice of Japanese barristers 
of German proclivities, who urged “that 
there is no such thing as a Civil Code in 
Germany;” that "the Commercial Code 
there answers every purpose,” and that 
“consequently there is no reason why in 
Japan the Commercial Code should not go 
into operation before the Civil.” These 
statements Mr. Murata puts into the 
mouth of Japanese-German barristers. 
His own reply to them is that "the 
cases of Japan and Germany are by 
no means parallel, since the German 
Commercial Code is so drawn up as to 
make a Civil Code superfluous.” Does 
Mr. Murata not know that since 1875 a 
Commission has been working at a Ger¬ 
man Civil Code? He ought to know it, 
for a printed copy of the German Draft 
of 1888 was in the hands of the Committee 
on which he served. If the German Com¬ 
mercial Code is so drawn up as to render 
a Civil Code superfluous, that toil of fifteen 
years is a little inexplicable. Again, does 
not Mr. MURATA know that Civil Codes 
have been working in States of the Ger¬ 
man Empire side by side with the General 
Commercial Code ; the “ Landrecht ” in 
Prussia, for example; a Civil Code in 
Saxony ; the “ Code Napoleon ”—with 
certain modifications—in the Rhine Pro¬ 
vinces, and so forth ? If he does know all 
this, why differentiate Japan’s case from 
Germany's by saying that Germany has 
no Civil Codes, her Commercial Code ren¬ 
dering such things superfluous? If he 
does not know it, why undertake to dis¬ 
cuss the matter at all ? 

After this remarkable preface, he pro¬ 
ceeds to explain in detail “numerous parts 
of the proposed Commercial Code which 
are damaging to Japanese Commerce.” 
This is very interesting; for although the 
Code’s critics have often declared that it 
conflicts injuriously with Japanese com¬ 
mercial customs, they have never taken 
the trouble to set forth the counts of 
their accusation. Mr. Murata is the 
first to attempt the task. Let us see 
how he succeeds. The Commercial Code, 
he begins by sating, forbids “commer¬ 
cial firms or individuals to possess a 
number of houses situated in different 
places and using the same signs.” He 
quotes the articles on which this asser¬ 
tion is founded ; he complains that such a 
restriction would greatly hamper Japanese 
commerce, and he affirms that, according 
to German showing, the existence of a 
similar law- is one of the causes of the 
comparative slowness of tradal develop¬ 
ment in Germany. It will scarcely be 
credited that the provision complained of 
does not exist in the Japanese Code. 
What the Code says is that the same firm 
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must not have branch houses trading in 
different places under the same name with 
independent capitals. This is something 
very different from Mr. MURATA’S render¬ 
ing. 

The second point of criticism is Article 
277, which provides that in all contracts 
involving a sum of over fifty yen, a 
written agreement is necessary. This Mr. 
Murat A calls “a serious outrage on Japa¬ 
nese Commercial Customs.” He avers 
that in Japan it has long been the custom 
to make verbal agreements for large sums, 
and that the necessity of employing docu¬ 
ments would 11 greatly retard the progress 
of trade.” We fail to appreciate the hard¬ 
ship of the provision. Certainly it is not 
counted a hardship in European countries. 
In Spain, for example, all contracts must 
be in writing unless the subject matter is 
under 1,000 rets. In Francethereis a practi¬ 
cally like rule, the limit being 150 francs. In 
England the same idea underlies the well 
know’ll Statute of Frauds, which fixes the 
limit at £10. Exceptions and modifica¬ 
tions there are, of course, but the principle 
in these cases is identical with the prin¬ 
ciple of the Japanese law. In the Japanese 
Code also there are exceptions which Mr. 
Murata omits to mention. One is where 
performance of the agreement is to take 
place at once, and the second is contained 
in the 2nd paragraph of the very article 
criticised. It is a curious point, and worthy 
of notice, that Mr. MuRATA prefaces these 
detailed criticisms by saying that "laws 
which have been made for Germany do 
not, as a rule, suit Japan.” Now the Ger¬ 
man Commercial Code lays down the op¬ 
posite rule to that contained in the Japanese 
Code in this particular instance. To find 
counterparts to the Japanese law, we must 
go to England, France, Spain, and so forth. 
Does Mr. Murata mean to tell us seri¬ 
ously that in Japan the system of credit 
has been developed to such an extent that 
restrictions prescribed by English and 
French laws become in Japan "a serious 
outrage on Commercial Customs.” We ad¬ 
mire his estimate of his country’s condition, 
but we certainly were not prepared to find 
such an estimate quoted with approval in 
the columns of a local English journal. 

The third point of attack is Article 525, 
which, we are told, "forbids the selling 
of any property that is not owned by the 
seller, and the disposal of which is not ex¬ 
clusively in his power.” This is declared 
by Mr. MURATA to proscribe a very large 
number of common Japanese transactions. 
The truth, is that not the Code, but Mr. 
MURATA’S rendering of it, is at fault. The 
Code does not lay down that "ownership ” 
is a necessary condition. The difference 
is vital. And will it be credited that Mr. 
MURATA instances as a class of transactions 
proscribed by the article, the very con¬ 
tracts dealt with in the next section of the 
same Code (Articles 552-558) ! 

Criticism the third is based on " the 
extreme length of the Japanese Code.” 


This is not the least misleading statement 
among the whole series of blunders com¬ 
mitted by Mr. Murata, and- complacently 
endorsed by his exponent in the foreign 
local press. It is all the more insidious, 
too, being incapable of refutation by mere 
reference to the law itself. Mr. MURATA 
unfavourably compares the length of the 
Japanese Code, no less than 1,060 Articles 
—1,064 is the true number—with the length 
oftheGerman Code,911 Articles. Now the 
Japanese Code provides for Bankruptcy and 
Bills of Exchange: the German Code does 
not, additional laws having been enacted 
treating of these subjects. Germany, in 
fact, has a Bankruptcy law of 214 Articles 
and a Bill of Exchange Act of 100. I11 

other words, the Japanese Code, in 1,064 
Articles, deals with matter occupying 1,225 
Articles of German law. It is true that the 
German Bankruptcy law is longer than 
that contained in the Japanese Code for 
reasons which do not apply to the latter ; 
but against the reduction thus obtained in 
the German total we have the fact that 
special rules relating to Companies, which 
in Germany form the subject of supplemen¬ 
tary laws, are treated of in the body of the 
Japanese Code. Is all this unknown to Mr. 
MURATA? And does he not know that 
the Spanish Commercial Code has some 
150 Articles more than the Japanese? 

The last point of criticism is the ter¬ 
minology of the Code. The new words 
employed are said to be numerous and 
difficult of comprehension. With this objec¬ 
tion, which has no bearing on the character 
of the laws, we need not concern ourselves. 

So then, every one of the criticisms ad¬ 
vanced by Mr. MURATA, except that relat¬ 
ing to terminology, is the outcome of either 
false conception or want of knowledge. 
There can be no hesitation whatsoever in 
pronouncing his whole case, as stated by 
himself, baseless and imaginary. Yet a 
local English journal devotes three leading 
articles to presenting his misconceptions to 
the Community ; calls them " valuable testi¬ 
mony declares that *' the unsuitability of 
the Codes to the nation’s present condition 
has now been demonstrated beyond a 
doubt;” says that Mr. MURATA’S reasons 
“ suffice to prove beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that last year in high quarters a se¬ 
rious attempt was made to create a good 
impression among foreigners by represent¬ 
ing the country's laws to be more perfect 
than they were known to be;” accuses Count 
YAMADA of a " wild and unscrupulous 
scheme, calculated not only to under¬ 
mine the authority of law, but to prove 
subversive of all morality;” reads a 
homily to "foreign writers who make it 
their daily business to present to the 
public nothing but the comely aspects of 
Japanese events,” and with exquisite 
naivete announces its " desire to be fur¬ 
nished with data that shall enable it to 
value things at their true price—-in a word, 
its wish to know the whole of subjects and 
not merely the half which the cooking 


party among Japanese and foreign writers 
habitually give.” We do not remember 
that a more striking display of error and 
artlessness was ever made in Yokohama. 
It has seemed worth while to expose the 
whole quaint business, even at wearisome 
length, not only because the subject is in it¬ 
self so vital, and because Mr. MURATA is the 
first Japanese expert who has undertaken to 
furnish a detail of the charges preferred 
against the Commercial Code, but also be¬ 
cause such prominence and endorsement 
have been given to the ex-Senator’s de¬ 
monstration by a local foreign contem¬ 
porary. We do not pretend to think that 
the Code is perfect. Neither do we doubt 
the prudence of postponing its operation 
as a whole, however, desirable may be the 
speedy enforcement of certain portions of 
it. But we still wait for some proof that 
its provisions conflict injuriously with 
established Japanese customs, and we can¬ 
not but denounce in the strongest terms 
statements so misleading as those of Mr. 
MURATA and charges so ill considered as 
those based on his analysis by a local Eng¬ 
lish contemporary. 


A NEW SECT OF HERO W OR SHIF¬ 
TERS. 

-♦- 

Y EAR after year, when nearly all the 
waking civilized world is holding its 
Christmas, there meets in Tokyo a small 
but ardent body of hero worshippers, the 
founders one might say of a new Cult. 
We shall not enter into the esoteric mys¬ 
teries of their faith—that would involve 
the writing of an encyclopaedia of scien¬ 
tific literature. We believe, however, that 
the society, as such, works wholly by 
tradition ; and, neglecting the insignificant 
two and a third centuries that elapsed 
after the birth of their hero before things 
took shape, we can trace this tradition in 
unbroken sequence, nearly. For its found¬ 
ers yet live, and its beginnings fall within 
the Meiji Era. Further, the object of their 
adoration is an Englishman, whose life 
history is known much more fully than 
Shakespeare’s, but not quite so fully as 
Darwin’s. He was afflicted, or blessed, 
with absence of mind, like many another 
mathematician from ARCHIMEDES down 
through -the ages. One of the High 
Priests of this coterie of hero worshippers, 
indeed, emphasised this fact the other 
night to the extent of remarking that 
whoso would be great in the Mathematics 
must first attain unto the Absence of Mind. 
For the great desire of these devotees is 
to be great in mathematics and the sister 
sciences ; and what better can they do 
when a fitting time comes than worship 
at the Shrine of ISAAC NEWTON? Instead 
of Christmas, these natural religionists 
hold what might be called a Newtonmas. 
They style themselves the Newton-kai, 
and form a society unique alike in name 
and character. In the assembling of them- 
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selves together, they are governed by as 
rhythmic a law as that which governs the 
return of any anniversary. The professors, 
graduates, and students of the mathema¬ 
tical, astronomical, and physical classes of 
the University are ex officio members ; 
once a member always a member; and 
there are no others. Such is the Consti¬ 
tution, a model of simplicity. 

The Society was, we believe, launched 
as an undergraduate one by Messrs. FUJI¬ 
SAWA, Tanaka, and Tanakadate, the 
first brilliant triumvirate of mathematical 
graduates which the Tokyo University gave 
to the world. In its early days, it met in 
the Students’ Dormitory ; but as the under 
graduates oldened into graduates and as¬ 
sistants, the Professors themselves were 
drawn into the fold, and a more suitable 
assembly hall was found in the Univer¬ 
sity Observatory in Kaga Yashiki. Now, 
however, that building is devoted to Seis- 
mological pursuits; and one trial at the 
Observatory in its new location at Shiba 
sufficed to show that even NEWTON failed 
to attract properly at a distance of five 
miles. The other night for the first time the 
Newlon-kai came together in the Physical 
Laboratory of the Imperial University; and 
here we hope it will find a permanent 
abode. Thus met, on Christmas, 1890, on 
Newtonmas, 248, the members of the 
Newton-kai, to hear each other talk, to 
view a magic lantern exhibition, to dis¬ 
tribute appropiate gifts, and to lengthen 
out the small hours with laughter and 
good cheer. 

The Society has no President—a por¬ 
trait of the august Sir ISAAC presides 
over the scene. It keeps no written re¬ 
cords, no minutes ; but its traditions are 
simple and easily handed down from year 
to year. What entertainment there is is 
run by the second year students, assisted 
by the first year. Each professor is ex¬ 
pected to make a little speech, which is 
some times historical, some times whim¬ 
sical, as the individual spirit may prompt; 
but it must not be suggestive of the back¬ 
ground of a black board. The meeting 
in fact is essentially social; and in the 
preparation of the magic lantern slides, 
the Committee of Management lay them¬ 
selves out for frolic and jest. The 
picture may represent a comical incident 
familiar to most of the members ; or it may 
be “ shimboriku,” or possibly a pictorial 
conundrum’to guess. It was a fine humour | 
for instance which gave a caricature of 
one student notorious for his indefatigable 
asking of questions. This youth was 
shown labouring under a shoulder beam 
from which hung two buckets filled to 
overflowing with points of interrogation ; 
while in the dexter background was seated 
one of the professors, perfectly aghast as 
this mathematical labourer approached 
with his load. 

After the magic lantern exhibition comes 
the lottery for presents. This is a great 
feature, productive of much merriment. 


Each person draws a paper, which may be 
blank, but usually has a name on it. This 
name may be one of the illustrious living, 
or the still more illustrious dead. Corre¬ 
sponding to each name is an article, which 
with all solemnity is presented to the 
holder of the paper. The connection 
between the article and the name is 
more or less symbolic, or it may rest 
on a far-fetched pun, to which the Japa¬ 
nese language so readily lends itself. 
Usually the jokes are very technical; 
but occasionally they appeal to a circle 
more wide than mathematical. Thus, to 
take examples from various years, the 
drawer of “ Newton ” got an apple, and 
the drawer of “Franklin ” a kite. “ HeR- 
SCHELL” (Sir John) was represented by a 
sprig of Nanten (southern heavens, which 
he surveyed) ; “ ARCHIMEDES ” by a naked 
doll supposed to be returning from the 
bath; while the holder of “ Kant-Laplace” 
got a puff of tobacco smoke blown in his 
face, symbolic of the Nebular Hypothesis. 

Some years ago it was pointed out by 
a European member of the Kai that in 
holding the “ Newtonmas ” on Christmas 
Day the members were guilty of a chrono¬ 
logical crime hardly to be excused in men 
trained in the accurate school of NEWTON. 
For although he was registered as being 
born on Christmas Day, 1642, it was Christ¬ 
mas Day, Old Style. In all strictness he 
was born on January 5th, 1643. When it 
suits their convenience, however, scientific 
minds are not above compromise. The 
great convenience of having the f6te at 
the beginning rather than towards the 
end of the winter vacation, and the avoid¬ 
ance of any clashing will) Japanese New 
Year festivities, were sufficient to out¬ 
weigh all other considerations whatsoever. 
Besides, did not NEWTON himself hold 
his birthday on Christmas Day ? Why 
then should his admirers hold it on any 
other ? 

After all the peculiar interest of the 
“Newtonmas” lies in its existence. 
Only to the hero-worshipping Japanese 
has it occurred thus to pay honour to the 
memory of the greatest mathematical sage 
of all time. We fancy very few English 
speaking naturalists—to use the word in 
its widest and legitimate sense—are even 
aware that Christmas Day in 1642 beheld 
the birth of NEWTON. It is possible that 
nearly fifty years ago, a bi-cenleuary f£te 
was held in Cambridge; and it is very j 
probable that fifty odd years hence New-' 
TON'S ter-centenary will be celebrated in 
England, perhaps over all the civilised 
world. But an annual celebration by a 
NEWTON Club outside Japan is a thing 
not to be dreamed of, unless Japan in¬ 
fluences the hero worshipping instinct of 
the Westerns as profoundly as she has 
influenced their aesthetic taste. To all of 
us who inherit directly the glories of the 
Newtonian age there must be a certain 
gratification in noting that it is an En¬ 
glishman whom these scientific Japanese 
have found worthy of a place in their 
Calendar. 


A JAPANESE CONFESSION OF 
FAITH. 

T HE Sixth Synod of the Itchi Kyokaj 
which met in the Sukiya-bashi Church, 
Tokyo, in the early part of last month, 
was rendered signally memorable by the 
debate upon the creed of the Church. 
Deep interest attached to the Synod owing 
to the fact that upon it devolved the deli¬ 
cate and difficult task of receiving or re¬ 
jecting the report of the joint Committee 
appointed some time ago to agree upon a 
new Confession. This Committee con¬ 
sisted of three foreign Missionaries and 
four prominent Japanese of the Presbyste- 
rian Church, and it was hoped that the 
result of their patient and prolonged in¬ 
vestigation would receive the approval of 
the Synod. The expectation, however, 
proved ill-founded. Not only was the 
Confession recommended by the Special 
Committee stoutly rejected, but an al¬ 
ternative proposition, to the effect that 
the Church should, accept the Apostles’ 
Creed alone as its Confession of Faith, 
met with a similar fate. The whole 
weight and tendency of the meeting 
seemed to be decidedly averse if not 
actually hostile to any draft savour¬ 
ing in any degree of foreign inspiration. 
Such at least was the impression gathered 
by more than one present on the occasion. 
It has long been recognised by the older 
missionaries that the spirit which in the 
political world has effected such a marked 
reaction in favour of purely Japanese 
customs and ways, now permeates in a 
considerable measure the general body of 
Christian believers. Though unspoken and 
uncknowledged for the most part, the 
cherished cry is for independence, the in¬ 
tensely national spirit having unmistakably 
swept over the Churches of the country as 
well as over the ultra-conservative parties 
and factions. The continued need of 
foreign aid and foreign cousel is undoubt¬ 
edly admitted, but equally certain, we take 
it, is the fact that there exists in the 
Churches to-day a feeling which distinctly 
aims at exercising control over all matters 
relating to internal organization and dis¬ 
cipline. Aware of this, conscious too of 
the alleged tendency of some members to 
assume towards the Scriptures an attitude 
tantamount to implied denial of their in¬ 
spiration, little wonder that grave anxiety 
was awakened by the evident lack of unan¬ 
imity. So pronounced were some of the 
speakers upon certain points that, for a 
time, according to Japanese published ac¬ 
counts, actual danger existed of separation 
resulting. Professor ISHIMOTO, a gradu¬ 
ate of the Meiji Gaku-in, appears to have 
been one of those who most keenly realiz¬ 
ed the dangerous pass affairs had reached, 
for he with one or two associates, upon 
leaving the Church after a fresh fail¬ 
ure to arrive at a mutually-acceptable 
basis, retired to his quarters and re- 
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verently set himself to the task of draw¬ 
ing- up a creed. It proved an all-night 
work. When the Synod re-assembled 
the draft was submitted, only to be almost 
immediately challenged on the ground of 
its evident foreign authorship. Mr. ISHI- 
MOTO assured his numerous questioners 
that not until half an hour before the 
meeting, when he had shown it to Dr. 
IMBRIE, had any foreigner suspected its 
existence. Opposition to it vanished, 
and within a very short time the Confes¬ 
sion of Faith drawn up by the Professor 
and his co-workers was unanimously and 
enthusiastically adopted. The Creed, a, 
translation of which we reproduce at 
length, is essentially evangelical, and 
though it consists in the main of the well- 
known Apostles’ Creed, the Confession as 
a whole must be pronounced to be one of 
the most important, and from a Christian 
standpoint, one of the most gratifying of 
this or any other time. Specially reassur¬ 
ing must it be to those who have laboured 
for the firm lodgement of orthodox 
Christianity in Japan. It. certainly sets at 
rest the question of the form of Christi¬ 
anity which one of the strongest of the Ja¬ 
panese Churches will ultimately adopt, and 
we shall be surprised if the clearness and 
scope of this, the first Creed formulated by 
Japanese Christians, does not ere long 
receive endorsement from believers of 
other denominations. 

THE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, whom we wot ship as 
God, the only begotten son of God, for us men and 
for our salvation was made man and suffered. He 
offeied up a perfect sacrifice for sin, and all who 
are one with Him by faith are pardoned and ac¬ 
counted righteous; and faith in Him working by 
love purifies the heart. The Holy Spirit, who 
with the Father and the Son is worshipped and 
glorified, reveals Jesus Cluist t<> the soul, and 
without His grace man being dead in sins, cannot 
enter lire Kingdom of God. By Him the prophets 
and apostles and holy men of old were inspit ed, 
and He, speaking in the scriptures of the old 
and new testaments, is the supreme and infallible 
judge in all things pertaining to faiih and living. 
From these Holy Scriptmes the ancient Church 
of Chiisl drew its Confession ; and we, holding 
the faith once delivered to the saints, join in that 
Confession with praise and thanksgiving :— 

I believe it) god the Father Almighty, maker of 
Heaven and Earth : 

And it) Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord; 
who was conceived hy the Holy Ghost, horn of the 
Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and hut icd ; He descended into 
Hades; the third day He rose from the dead ; 
He ascended into heaven, and siltvlh at the light 
band of God the Father Alrnightly; from thence 
He shall come to judge the quic'« and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; the Holy Catholic 
Church; the Communion of Saints; the forgive¬ 
ness of sins ; the resurrection of the body, and the 
life everlasting. Amen. 

One important fact remains to be noted in 
connection with this interesting statement, 
and that is the resolution passed by the 
Synod making it the one Confession of 
Faith for ministers and laymen alike, a 
resolution which signally bears out the 
view, more than once expressed in these 
columns, that the Japanese Church would 
not burden itself with the mass of confes¬ 
sions, cannons, and dogmas inherited and 
held by the parent churches of the West. 


THE NEW BRITISH CONSULAR 
MARRIAGE ACT. 

I T may seem a somewhat Hibernian 
method of describing the statute to 
whichthe above title refers, to say that it is 
not, strictly speaking, a Consular Marriage 
Act at all. It is an Act to amend the Law 
relating to the Marriage of British Subjects 
in Foreign Countries, but as the previous 
statutes on to this subject are usually called 
the Consular Marriage Acts we retain the 
title as the most accurate description of its 
purport that can be given in a title. The 
new Act is 53 and 54 Victoria, chapter 47, 
and its short title is “The Marriage Act, 
1890.” It starts out by repealing an Act 
passed in 1823, by which it was provided 
that marriages solemnized by a minister of 
the Church of England in the house of any 
British Ambassador, or in the Chapel of 
any British factory, or in the house of any 
British subject residing in the factory, or 
within British military lines by a chaplin 
or officer acting under the orders of the 
Commander of a British army serving 
abroad, should be valid. But after re¬ 
repealing Ibis Act, the new statute im¬ 
mediately proceeds to reenact it in regard 
to marriages at a British Embassy, but makes 
no provision as to marriage within British 
military lines. How British subjects under 
these circumstances are to get married 
within the lines of a British army occupy¬ 
ing a foreign country is a problem which 
lawyers must be left to determine when 
the case arises. But there is one im¬ 
portant distinction between the new Act 
and the old one which, to use a favourite 
expression of Mr. CARLYLE, is “ significant 
of much.” The earlier Act provided that 
the marriage was to be solemnized by a 
minister of the Church of England ; the 
new Act is wholly silent on that subject, 
and therefore the marriage at an Embassy 
becomes now, like marriages before a 
Consul, a civil contract, and not as hither¬ 
to a religious ceremony. Another im¬ 
portant distinction is that under the new 
state of things one at least of the parties 
must be a British subject; formerly there 
was no provision of this kind, so that for 
purposes of English law a marriage be¬ 
tween two natives of the country might 
have been solemnized at the embassy. 
Indeed, there is a case recorded as late as 
1874 in which a British subject in Teheran, 
who was a Protestant, married an Armenian 
who was absolutely incapable of marrying 
him under the law of Persia, and yet the 
marriage was held valid by an English 
Court. But if the new Act makes no pro¬ 
vision for the marriage of British subjects 
during the hostile occupation of a foreign 
country, it does what is much more valu¬ 
able from a practical point of view: it 
enables parties to be married before any 
governor, high commissioner, consular or 
other officer authorized by the Secretary 
of State to solemnize marriages ; and 
the special provision is not confined to 


places optside the QUEEN’S dominions, 
but extends the Consular Marriage Act 
to marriages on board Her MAJESTY'S 
ships on foreign stations, “Commanding 
officer” standing for “consul.” The Act 
further amends the Consular Marriage 
Acts by extending the hours from 8 
o’clock to 3 in accordance with a re¬ 
cent statute which does the same for 
Great Britain. The statute also details 
the procedure which is to be followed 
where the marriage takes place before an 
ambassador, or governor, or on board one 
of Her Majesty’s ships. By the first 
sub-section of section g, the QUEEN gets 
the power by Order in Council to exclude 
all officials from exercising their powers 
under the Act in cases where it would be 
inconsistent with international law or the 
comity of nations, or in places where suffi¬ 
cient facilities already exist for the so¬ 
lemnization of marriages. This curious 
provision is said to owe its existence to 
objections which have been raised by 
more than one foreign Power to these 
marriages by British officers, especially 
where one of the parties to the marriage 
is a subject of the country in which the 
marriage was performed. The Act also 
gives power to the QUEEN to declare at 
what places within an embassy or consulate 
the ceremony may be performed, and to 
make arrangement of other details of a 
similar character. An invaluable provi¬ 
sion of the new Act, is section 6, which 
authorizes a consul to register a marriage 
where one of the parties is a British 
subject, although the marriage may never 
have been performed before him, if he is 
satisfied that it has been performed in 
accordance with the local law. For pur¬ 
poses of subsequent proof in English 
Courts this section is invaluable to British 
subjects getting married abroad; for re¬ 
gistration by the Consul is equivalent to 
registration before a registrar at home; 
the record is preserved in Somerset House 
in exactly the same way, and is equally 
accessible for ever after. It therefore 
enormously enlarges the safeguards of 
marriage abroad for a British subject who, 
for reasons of his own, does not desire to 
be married before a Consul, or is perhaps, 
married at a place where no Consul re¬ 
sides, in which case he has nothing to do 
but to satisfy the nearest British Consul 
that he has been married in accordance 
with the local law, and the marriage is 
registered, and incontrovertible proof of 
it is accessible to all his descendants. If 
the statute contained nothing but this one 
section it would be a great boon to British 
subjects abroad. The section is so im¬ 
portant that we give it here in full:_ 

“ Where a Consul is satisfied, in accordance 
with regulations made under this Act, that 
a marriage between parties, of whom one 
at least is a British subject, has been 
duly solemnized there in accordance with 
the local law of the country, he may re¬ 
gister the marriage, and thereupon, sub- 
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ject to the said regulations, the Consular 
Marriage Acts shall apply as if the 
marriage had been solemnized in pur¬ 
suance of those Acts.” Another invaluable 
advantage of this section is that it re¬ 
moves at once any conflict between local 
law and British law on the subject. 
Before the Act, people frequently availed 
themselves of the Counsular Marriage Act 
with the result that while their marriage 
was good enough in England it was doubt¬ 
ful in the foreign country in which it took 
place, where, of course, an English Act of 
Parliament had no authority. And this 
was especially the case where one of the 
parties was a native of the country. Pru¬ 
dent persons in future, therefore, will be 
married by local law, especially if one of 
the parties is of local birth, and will then 
have the marriage registered by the 
British Consul. In this way it will be 
binding in English, equally with local, law, 
and subsequently whatever religious cere¬ 
mony the parties may desire, can take 
place as is now frequently the case in 
connection with Consular marriages. No 
time has been lost in issuing the first Order 
in Council under the new Act. Formerly 
questions frequently arose as to the precise 
place at which a marriage might be 
solemnized. The Order, published in the 
London Gazette of November 25th, re¬ 
moves all these doubts by giving the largest 
possible construction to the words “Em¬ 
bassy or Consulate.” It includes “ every 
office, room, or place,” within the precincts 
or curtilage of the “Embassy, Legation, or 
Consulate;” and it includes the dwelling 
or residence or usual place of abode of the 
Consul, as well as his office. 

Thus the general effect of the new Act 
is to remove the grievance sometimes fell 
by Nonconformists that they could only be 
married at the Embassy by a Minister of 
the Church of England ; they now may 
have their own rite, or if they like, a mar¬ 
riage under section 9 of the Consular 
Marriage Act of 1849. ^ enables a number 
of important officials to legalize a marriage 
by their presence, or even to solemnize it 
themselves, who had not that power; it 
gives greater latitude in the hours within j 
which a marriage may be solemnized, and, 
above all things, it enables British subjects 
to remove for ever any possible doubt as 
to the legality of their marriage in local 
or English law, and it removes any conflict 
between the two by the simple expedient 
of satisfying the nearest British Consul 
that they have been married by local law’, 
and on its registration the marriage is 
equally valid under English law. It is 
this important provision of the statute 
which, we think, should be in the minds of 
all our readers whether they contemplate 
matrimony or not. 


"LUX MUX Dr.” 

■ - ♦ - 

A SCHOOL of Oxford apologetics has 
recently given to the world a volume of 
essays that has created no little stir. This 
volume, bearing the title Lux Mundi, and 
now in its tenth edition, represents the 
opinions of the younger men of the 
High Church party in the English Church. 
Its editor, whose name is appended to 
one of the most violently attacked of 
the essays, is the Rev. CHARLES GORE, 
Principal of Pusey House, and several 
others of the writers are connected with 
Keble College, Oxford. The present 
generation has seen the founding at Ox¬ 
ford of colleges under the auspices of cer¬ 
tain schools of thought. Dr. FAIRBA1RN, 
a tower of strength among the Congrega- 
tionalists, is principal of Mansfield theolo¬ 
gical college in the old University city. 
The name of Keble College sufficiently 
indicates the school of thought with which 
its staff are in sympathy. That such 
colleges an founded and are able to 
flourish, betokens a liveliness in religious 
discussion as far removed as can be ima¬ 
gined from the dull and dreary formalism 
of religious life at the Universities in the 
olden days. This deadness was almost 
characteristic of Oxford until the great 
preacher, who has just passed away at a ripe 
age, awoke a religious enthusiasm which is 
still pulsating over the length and breadth 
of England. Cambridge, which SlMEON 
and his school gained over for the cause of 
Evangelicalism a century ago, is less in 
the stream to-day. 

The natural result of the founding of 
“ schools,”—we use the word in the acade¬ 
mic sense—is the prevalance of discussion 
and a resulting activity of the press. The 
cream of what is discussed in lecture-hall 
and debating-room demands, by its inher¬ 
ent vitality, a wider field of interest and 
discussion. The denizens of other abodes 
of learning and the public at large are to 
be instructed and interested. Thus has it 
happened at Oxford. The enthusiasm 
which twenty years ago, founded Keble 
College is now perpetuating itself in pub¬ 
lications like Lux Mundi, the product, as 
the preface states, of “ writers who found i 
themselves at Oxford together” between 
the years 1875-1885, engaged in the com¬ 
mon work of University education. These 
essays are an attempt to place theology 
on a more modern pedestal, by showing 
that the Church is able in this age as in 
other ages to assimilate all new material 
and remain as stable as ever. The rude 
blows which criticism has dealt at the 
inspiration of the Scriptures cannot but 
have been keenly felt at a great Univer¬ 
sity centre like Oxford. Apologists for 
the Christian faith there are obliged to 
make concessions, while the swaddled pet¬ 
tiness of theological seminaries in iso¬ 
lated places is bolstering up untenable 
positions and teaching its crippled nurs¬ 
lings a^ dialectic for the perpetuation of 


error. As might have been expected, the 
concessions made by the authors of Lux 
Mundi have fluttered the theological do¬ 
vecotes here, there, and everywhere. The 
Oxford apologists have reached a stage 
where the others may find themselves a 
decade or two later. 

To put it roughly, the theology of Lux 
Mundi 'abandons the old Protestant posi¬ 
tion that the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament constitute an inspired 
literature separate and apart from other 
literature, and to be approached by a dif¬ 
ferent kind of criticism. Subject to all 
the conditions of history and the laws of 
evidence, these records are to be examined 
as other records are examined, a process 
which entails complications, but which 
must be faced. The definition of faith 
given by the first of the Essayists is so 
Protean as to make a dogmatist of the old 
school gasp. Canon H. S. Holland 
demands for faith a free field which is 
hard to define, upon which reason on 
this side is apt to enroach and emotion 
on the other; while the scientific 
frontiers are ever fixing, shifting, chang¬ 
ing, and vanishing. Placing faith at the 
back of the other powers and deeper 
than them all, he would call upon be¬ 
lievers to view with eqanimity the ad¬ 
vances of scientific and historical criticism 
which are removing the old landmarks, but 
cannot touch the department which be¬ 
longs by right to faith, “ the most primal 
and elemental act of our personality.” 
He puts faith outside the region of 
knowledge, and claims that it may use as 
its instrument every stage of science. 
So much does the essayist surrender in his 
fear lest some untenable position may be 
retained, dislodgement from which in the 
future will cause increased panic, that he 
makes concessions which are hard to re¬ 
concile with after claims made by other 
contributors. For instance, if with the re¬ 
surrection of our Lord, as St. Paul him¬ 
self assures us, the Christian's faith stands 
or falls, then the evidence for Christianity 
is brought strictly within the range of his¬ 
torical criticism ; a position insisted upon 
by the writer of the sixth Essay. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
enter upon a general discussion of the 
book, nor to review the controversy in 
which it plays so conspicuous a part. Per¬ 
haps the most striking passage in the work 
is to be found at the close of the fifth 
essay, of which the author is the Rev. J. 
ILLINGWORTH. Here the essayist, speak¬ 
ing in the language of evolution, claims 
for Christianity that it introduced, with 
its founder, a new species upon the 
earth, a higher development of the genus 
man. A divine vital energy was then 
communicated to humanity, which has 
perpetuated itself in subsequent genera¬ 
tions of men. Scattered throughout 
Christendom are found men of every age, 
temperament, character, and antecedents, 
by whom the problem of moral evil has 
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been successfully grappled with ; who have 
a personal conviction that their past sins' 
are pardoned and that the whole grasp of: 
evil upon them is loosened ; and who in 
consequence rise to heights of character 
and conduct which they know that they 
could never otherwise haveatlained. These 
men have a spiritual lineage which can 
be traced back for the past eighteen hun¬ 
dred years, pre-Christian antiquity con¬ 
taining nothing analogous to it. “ It has 
all the appearance of being, what it his¬ 
torically has claimed to be, the entrance 
of an essentially new life into the world 
quickening its palsied energies, as with 
au electric touch. And the more we re¬ 
alize in the bitterness of our own ex¬ 
perience, or that of others, the essential 
malignity of moral evil, the more strictly 
supernatural does this energy appear. 1 ' 
Such is Mr. Illingworth’s answer to 
negative critics, and, in face of the work 
of the Salvation Army and other Christian 
Missions, it comes with no little force. 
“ Christianity distinctly declines to he 
proved first and practised afterwards. Its 
practice and its proof go hand-in-hand. 
And its real evidence is its power.” 

The language is no doubt, in part, the 
language of mysticism ; but then a religion 
is not a religion without a considerable 
element of mysticism. A religion that can 
be proved as a mathematical science, sub¬ 
mitting itself on all sides to experimental 
investigation, is an impossibility. The writ¬ 
ers of Lux Mundi have wisely abandoned 
out-works that are becoming not worth the 
defending and a mere source of panic. 
Their frank acceptance of novel methods 
of scientific and historical investigation is 
a wholesome and lucid intellectual act. 
Society in England and America is suffer¬ 
ing from the general mental obliquity and 
muddle-headedness which results from an 
absurdly disingenuous treatment of vital 
questions of belief. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

- ♦- 

Housi or Pairs.—January j8th. 

The House of Peers re-assembled on the 28th 
instant ai 1.20 p.m. in the Imperial Hotel, after 
an interval of a week. The President announced 
a change in the Committee on Finance, and also 
informed the House of the death of one of its 
members, Viscount Kuki. The House then 
proceeded to the third reading of the Weights 
and Measures Bill. Viscount Tani said that he 
was opposed to the Bill in its entirety, but as 
the House had passed the first and second read¬ 
ings, the question of rejection could not easily 
be raised now. He approved the idea of re¬ 
forming the Japanese system of weights and 
measures and fixing the standards, but he did 
not at all approve of a temporary reform. Fre¬ 
quent changes in such matters were to be de¬ 
precated before everything. Japan was a sort 
of hotel for weights and measures. She used 
those of various foreign countries as well as 
her own, and very considerable confusion 
resulted. Therefore be fully appreciated the 
expediency of fixing a system, but he thought 
that the utmost care and deliberation should 
be observed. Scientific men asserted that 
the French mdtre was destined to become 
the standard of length for the whole world, and 
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he himself admitted the excellence of that mea¬ 
sure. But Irom a Japanese point of view the 
m^tre was inconvenient. There had been much 
discussion as to whether the French m£tre or 
the English yard should be used in the War 
Department. The English yard was equal to 
about three feet Japanese, whereas the n>6lre 
was 3 feet 3 inches—a considerable difference. 
In introducing a foreign measure, the closer its 
agreement with the measures of the country the 
better. In the army the ranges of small arms 
were, for the most part, calculated in metres, 
and it thus became necessary to teach soldiers 
both the French and the English systems of 
linear measurement. It was most desirable that 
such needless confusion should be avoided. The 
Navy, on the oilier hand used the English system 
chiefly, and incalculable inconveniencemightre- 
sultfrom this difference when the two services ope¬ 
rated together. Foreigners observing such a slate 
of affairs, would conclude that Japan had no 
measures of her own. Doubtless some excuse 
was to be found in the fact that, after the Resto¬ 
ration, cast-off arms of various patterns had been 
procured from Western countries, but the times 
were changed now, and the State had an arm 
of its own. Everything pointed to the de¬ 
sirability of a fixed system of weights and 
measures. English or French, no mailer which, 
the nation must make up its mind once and for 
all. The number of countries boasting a popu- ; 
lation of over forty millions might be counted on 
one’s fingers. Such a country, independent 
and civilized, was disgraced by not having a 
fixed and scientific system of weights and mea¬ 
sures. But the framing of such a system was a 
task of immense difficulty and importance, and 
should be entrusted to a committee of theore¬ 
tical and practical experts. He admitted the 
scientific excellence of the m^tre as a standard, 
but he thought that the English yard was more 
widely used and known in Japan, and that its 
adoption would prove more convenient. He did 
not believe that the French m£tre would ever 
become the universal standard, and he moved 
that the Bill before the House be rejected, and 
a Committee be appointed to examine into the 
whole question. Mr. Shigeno supported the 
Bill. He said that Viscount Tani fully admit¬ 
ted the vital necessity of substituting some fixed 
system for the confusion now existing. The 
Bill gave them such a system. Viscount Tani 
had formerly expressed keen regret that Japan 
should have recourse to foreign systems of 
weights and measures. But now he admitted 
the expediency of her doing so. Could she 
devise some more accurate standard than the 
m£tre, the case would be different. But failing 
to do so, she must take the best she could find. 
Mr. Shimauchi Takeshige entirely disagreed 
with Viscount Tani’s proposal for delay. There 
could not be the smallest doubt as to the faulti¬ 
ness of Japan’s present system of weights and 
measures. Its speedy reform was a matter of pres¬ 
sing urgency. On the other hand, the scientific 
accuracy of the French m£tre was absolutely 
established, and the provisions of the Bill had 
been amply considered. He was one of those 
that had voted for postponing the operation of 
the Bill for 7 years, but from the point of view 
of the mere advantages of the proposed system, 
he should like to see it put in force at once. 
Mr. Miura Yasu approved of the reform of the 
Japanese system, and was quite willing that 
foreign standards should be used if convenient. 
He had therefore voted for the first reading of 
the Bill. But since the amendments proposed 
by him at the second reading had been rejected, 
he should vote against the third reading. He 
could not agree with the idea of referring to 
foreign weights and measures, as such, in the 
body of a Japanese law. Have recourse to fo¬ 
reign weights and measures, if you please, in 
elaborating your system, but do not mention the 
fact in the text of your laws. To do so was to 
offend the national dignity. He objected, in the 
second place, to the articles providing that regu¬ 
lations relating to weights and measuresshouldbe 
embodied in Imperial Ordinances. He also 
objected to the manner in which the catty {kin) 
had been treated. Finally, he could not possibly 
endorse the project of entrusting the manufacture 
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of weights and measures to Purely private enter¬ 
prise. Rules might be perfect, but if they were 
not properly observed, their value became noth¬ 
ing. For all these reasons he should vote for 
the rejection of the Bill, and the appointment of 
a Committee of investigation. Mr. Kikuchi 
Dairoku said that he had no desire to oppose the 
members who had spoken ; he merely wished to 
correct their misapprehensions. There was no 
question of adopting either a French system or 
an English system. There was question simply 
of choosing a scientific and accurate basis for 
their own system. In their mints they were al¬ 
ready obliged to use foreign weights owing to 
the inaccuracy of their own, and the same was 
true of the measures employed by the Army and 
Navy. Surely that was highly inconvenient and 
discreditable. A g'reat deal had been said 
about the mention of the French m&re in the 
second article, but tht designation “ French 
was merely employed for descriptive purposes. 
They bad to choose some standard. How could 
they indicate their choice definitely without 
using the precise name of the thing chosen ? The 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce had 
already explained in the most explicit manner 
that all the Japanese names of weights and 
measures were to be preserved, and that the 
only object contemplated by the Bill was the 
referring of these weights and measures to accu¬ 
rate standards. How could such a course be 
possibly regarded as contrary to the national 
dignity? He reminded the House that there 
was no idea of interfering with the weights and 
measures used for purely domestic proposes. 
The object contemplated was only to correct 
those employed in trade or in public calcula¬ 
tions. Viscount Tani had argued that many of 
the faults of the present system were due to 
the perfunctoriness of the official inspection of 
weights and measures, but however carefully 
inspection might be carried out, if the standards 
of comparison were inaccurate, as was the case 
in Japan at present, satisfactory results could 
not possibly be attained. The President said 
that before the House voted on the Bill, he de¬ 
sired to call attention to the question of draft¬ 
ing. Uniformity of language having been 
secured in drafting the Constitution and other 
laws, it seemed very desirable that the proposed 
measure should be revised in order to perfect its 
phraseology. He suggested that the House go 
into Committee to revise the drafting. A majority 
voted in favour of this suggestion. Mr. Kaneko 
pointed out the great inconvenience and delay 
that must result if the House itself had to deal 
with every alteration in the drafting of a Bill. In 
adopting such a method the rules of procedure 
must be followed, and it would be necessary 
fora member to obtain 20 supporters in order to 
propose the change of a single word. He sug¬ 
gested that all such business be entrusted to 
the Bureau of General Business (Jf imu-Kyoku). 
A majority voted for this course. The House 
then went out of Committee. Mr. Okauchi 
having spoken in support of the Bill, the Pre¬ 
sident announced that the final vote would now 
be taken. A majority voted for the passing of 
the Bill. The House rose at 5.30 p.m. 

(anuart 19TH. 

The House met at 11.10 a.m. In the absence 
of Count Ito the duties of President were dis¬ 
charged by Marquis Konoyc. Marquis Hachi- 
suka, as President of the Committee on the Bill 
for the amendment of the Registration Law, 
explained the alterations which the Committee 
recommended to be made in the law. Mr. 
Shirane, Government Delegate, in answer to a 
question, said that the enforcement of the provi¬ 
sion for a duplicate register would not entail an 
expense of more than ten sen per office, and that 
no other additional outlay would be involved 
by the new law. Mr. Miura Yasu, as a member 
of Committee, explained that a clause had been 
inserted securing the Registration Law’s indepen¬ 
dence of the Civil Code, inasmuch as the latter 
might be expected to undergo considerable 
revision before 1893. when the former comes 
into force. Mr. Murata Tamotsu said that, 
while approving of the measure before the 
House, he could not approve of its enactment 
in the form of a law, but thought that it should 
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he promulgated as an Imperial Ordinance. Mr. 
Hozumi opposed this idea, and urged that the 
House should proceed at once to the second 
reading of the Bill. A long discussion followed 
as to whether the Registration Bill should con¬ 
stitute an independent law, or he included in 
the Civil Code, or be an Imperial Ordinance. 
The House rose at 4.05 p.m. without having 
come to a decision. 

House or Representatives. 

The House met at 1.25 p.m. The President 
explained that though every effort had been 
made to prepare a temporary Chamber for the 
use of the House, the arrangements were neces¬ 
sarily very incomplete. Further, a great part 
of the archives had been burnt, and in order to 
avoid inconvenience as much as possible, the 
more important documents had been printed 
fiist. Members were requested to intimate any 
losses which seemed to call for immediate repair. 
Certain changes in the Government Delegates 
were then announced. The President further 
called attention to the fact that nearly two-thirds 
of the fixed term of session had already passed, 
yet not even the debate on the Budget had been 
concluded. Many motions by members had 
still to be considered, and twenty-four Govern¬ 
ment Bills awaited discussion. Add to all this 
the delay inevitably occasioned by the slate of 
the temporary Chamber, and it became evi¬ 
dent that some measure must he adopted to 
extend the hours of silting. After sunset the 
building then occupied offered many ob¬ 
stacles to the discharge of business. He 
therefore suggested that, without altering the 
Rules, the House should agree to sit from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. every day. Mr. Horiuchi sug¬ 
gested that the hours should be lengthened to 
5 p.m. Mr. Makiuo said that, judging from 
the present habit of the House, if 10 o’clock 
were fixed for the lime of meeting, business 
would not really begin until 11. He there¬ 
fore suggested 9 a.m. as the hour of assembly. 
After some remarks from other members, the 
President begged the House not to waste lime 
over this discussion. The proposal, as stated 
by the President, was then put and carried. 
The House went into Committee on the Budget. 
The President announced that the section of 
the Department of Justice would be proceeded 
with, and that the Government Delegates for 
the Army and Navy would reply to questions 
still left unanswered. Mr. Mitsukuvi, Delegate 
for the Department of Justice, answered a num¬ 
ber of queries as to minor points, explaining, 
among other things, that the total sum allowed 
to judges for purposes of entertainment was 
15,000 yen. The House then proceeded to 
examine the Budget Committee's Report on 
this section. Mr. Taketomi Tokitoshi, on be¬ 
half of the Committee, pointed out that, as 
compared with other Departments, the reduc¬ 
tion (1,320,000 yen in a total of 4.660,000 
yen) recommended in the case of the De¬ 
partment of Justice might seem excessive, but, 
the difference was due to the principle adopted 
by the Committee, namely, to cut down admini¬ 
strative expenses as much as possible, and not 
interfere with expenses required for actual works 
of public utility. They had not touched the 
expenses of distributing judges, public procu¬ 
rators, and so forth, hut had only cut down their 
salaries. They had eliminated the appropria¬ 
tion on account of expenses of law students 
abroad—except in the case of students already 
receiving allowances—also the appropriation 
for loans to students, for as there were already 
some 706 graduates in law either of the Uni¬ 
versity or of the Law Schools, the Government 
need not assist this class any more. Similarly 
they had cut out the item of subsidies to law 
colleges altogether. These subsidies, originally 
granted as a temporary measure, had already 
been going on for four years. Being asked 
whether the reduction made in the appropria¬ 
tion for the Department’s foreign employes 
would not disturb the agreements with the em¬ 
ployes, he replied that the only item touched 
had been a sum of 1,500 yen paid every year 
for the residence of Mr. Paternostro, which 
they had cut down to 480 yen. On examin¬ 
ing the agreements, they had found that the 


allowance for a house was 40 yen monthly, 
a clause being added to the effect that 
the Minister might provide a house instead 
of paying an allowance. They understood 
this to mean that the Minister had power 
to provide a cheaper house, if he could find 
one suitable, not that he might go beyond 
the fixed sum. It appeared that the house oc¬ 
cupied by Mr. Paternostro belonged to Count 
Yamada, and therefore no special explanation 
of the item seemed necessary. They had 
simply reduced it to the amount fixed by the 
agreement, thus saving the country 1,020 yen 
annually. He acknowledged that the Com¬ 
mittee had not considered whether the Law 
Colleges could support themselves if the sub¬ 
sidies were withdrawn. Mr. Mitsukuri, the 
Government Delegate, in answer to a question, 
said that the Government did not interpret its 
agreements with foreigners in the same way as 
the Committee did. Mr. Paternostro had occu¬ 
pied a very high position in his own country, 
and when signing his agreement there, he had 
had no knowledge whatever of the nature of the 
residences procurable in Tokyo or their cost. 
When he came here, the Japanese Representa¬ 
tive in Rome wrote to explain that he was a jurist 
of eminence in Italy, and urged that every con¬ 
sideration should be shown to him in respect of a 
residence. It was quite impossible that with his 
large family Mr. Paternostro could find any suit¬ 
able house for a rent of 40 yen monthly. Count 
Yamada’s house was large and the grounds ex¬ 
tensive. He had been very reluctant to let it— 
(laughter)—but had been strongly pressed to do 
so. The House then passed to the section of 
the Department of Education. In answer to 
questions, Mr. Tsuji, Government Delegate, ex¬ 
plained that the Yobimon (preparatory school) 
served chiefly for students who purposed enter¬ 
ing the University, whereas the Upper Middle 
Schools were for students seeking a technical 
education or desiring to complete a course of 
induction in higher subjects. The two were 
different, and had different objects. Mr. Takagi 
Masatoshi asked about the Government Nursery 
( ikushi-ba ) at Mita. He understood that it had 
originally been transferred by the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce to the Department 
of Education, and that, in October, 1886, it had 
been sold to Mr. Kimura Shohei for the small 
price of 2 yen to 2.50 yen per Isubo. Little more 
than a month afterwards, Kimura had sold the 
land to the Naval Department for 4 yen per tsubo, 
clearing 10,000 yen, and keeping 1,000 tsubo. 
He wished to know whether this was so, and J 
he explained that his reason for asking was that, j 
although sales of Government property were: 
supposed to be by public tender, there appeared 
to be cases in which the sales were made direct¬ 
ly to some favoured individual at low rates.' 
Mr. Tsuji replied that as the matter referred 
to was not included in the Budget then under 
consideration, he could not answer without 
making inquiries. Mr. Aoki Tadasu said that 
the Girls’ Upper Normal School {Koto Joshi 
Shihan Gakko) had originally been indepen¬ 
dent; then it had been included in the section 
of the Boys’ Upper Normal School, and now it 
was again independent. He wished to know 
whether any special reason existed for this last 
separation. Also, how many girls had graduated 
at this school since its establishment, and what 
had become of the graduates. Mr. Tsuji replied 
that experience had shown the inadvisability of 
bringing the female and male schools under the 
the same system. The methods of education 
could not be sufficiently assimilated to allow of 
any economy, and the general Results had proved 
unsatisfactory. The number of graduates had 
been 52, of whom 49 were employed, as 
teachers, and were doing very well. After 
some minor questions, Mr. Kozaka Zt nno- 
suke asked whether it was necessary that the 
University should be in Tokyo. Also, why the 
Engineering College, having such a handsome 
and well equipped establishment at the Tora- 
no-mon, had been moved to Hongo. Finally, 
what changes had taken place in the Middle 
Schools in the provinces. Mr. Tsuji replied by 
giving a brief retrospect of the history of the 
University. There had been talk at one time 


of locating it at Konodai, in Shimosa, but the 
balance of opinion had been in favour of Tokyo. 
As to the moving of the Engineering College, 
that step had been taken for the sake of using 
the same teachers at the University and the 
College; also for reasons connected with ap¬ 
paratus, and finally on account of the con¬ 
trol of the students. A large economy 
had been effected by the change. With re¬ 
gard to the provincial Middle Schools, no 
special changes were to be noted during the 
past two or three years. Answering other ques¬ 
tions, he explained that there were rules relating 
to students sent abroad by the Government, and 
that the Department had to employ them on 
their return. A number of minor queries having 
been put and answered, the President an¬ 
nounced that unless objection was raised, he 
should consider that the questions relating to 
the Educational Department section of the 
Budget were concluded, and the House, at its 
next sitting, would proceed to examine the 
Committe’s Report. The House rose at 5 p.m. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- -♦- 

KEROSENE OIL STORAGE IN KOBE. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Referring to the paragraph in your issue 
of 22nd inst. about the new oil godowns at Hyogo, 
I muse take exception to iliat pait commencing, 
“ The incredible accusation that the local autho¬ 
rities,” &c. As a matter of fact the godowns were 
stalled by piivate enterprise, some of the Bantos 
employed by foreigners at Kobe being shaie- 
holders. Some time since one of those gentlemen, 
in the couise of conveisatlon with regaid to a 
godown at Ohno, for which I was in treaty, in¬ 
formed me 1 had better not take it for a long 
period, as the Wada Point Godowns, when com¬ 
pleted, would offer better accommodation. On 
my suggesting that no one would take the trouble 
to store oil at Wada, he laughed and said, “ You 
must, the Authorities will make you ! ” This cei- 
tainly induces me to believe that the local aulhoii- 
ties have in the present case, acted in the interests 
of a private Company'. 

One point which appears to have been over¬ 
looked in the discussion so far, is that whereas lire 
Ohno godowns aredeclaied to be an element of 
danger to the neighhouiing propeity, which con¬ 
sists for the most part of wi etched shanties, nothing 
whatever has been said about the town of Hyogo 
where oil is constantly stored in large quantities. 
There thousands of dollai s wot til of valuable goods 
and buildings are constantly in greater pei il, 
inasmuch as the danger from without—looking at 
the narrow streets, &c.—(which is not the case at 
Ohno)—is fully as gteat, if not greater than the risk 
from within. 

Yours faithfully, OBSERVER. 

January 24th, 1891. 

[Our correspondent’s evidence—that of one of the Bantos by 
whom the godowns had been built— is not convincing. It is also 
a mistake to suppose that nothing has been said ahout Hyogo. 
The new regulations apply to Hyogo also, and will be enforced 
there from the date of their going into operation,—E d. J.M.] 


THE RECENT CASE IN THE PORTU¬ 
GUESE CONSULAR COURT. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—I suppose I ought not to quarrel with a 
newspaper editor for giving greater credit lo his 
own reporter's account of my argument in the 
Gama case than to my statement of what I said ; 
but I may be allowed to observe (bat the report in 
the Mail was greatly condensed, and that you 
select a single sentence fiom il and then add, by 
way of reply lo my letter, that you fail lo see how 
the passage so selected can have been intended to 
refer to the paragraph in the Japan Daily Mail 
of the 22nd November. Had you looked at the 
passages immediately preceding and following the 
one selected you would have seen that the force of 
your editional comment is distinctly weakened; 
and had you taken the trouble to refer to the re¬ 
pot t in the Japan Herald, which appeared on the 
day on which I addressed the Court for the de¬ 
fence, you would have found that my statement 
to you was there corroborated. Your reporter lias 
not, so far as I know, asserted that I did not use 
the argument I allege, in my letter to you of yes¬ 
terday, that I did make use of; and I should have 
supposed that my statement of a matter of fact 
within tny own knowledge and recollection, even 
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if not supported, though it happens to he so, by 
the Herald's reporter, and unconti adicted l>\ your 
own, might have been entitled to greater weight 
than you seem disposed to attach to it. 

Yours faithfully. 

The Counsel for the Defence. 
Yokohama, January 23rd, 1891. 

[Certainly we accept our correspondent'* statement. We 
quoted from the snort-hand report to indicate the basis on 
which our own comments were founded. But the fact that 
the strictures in question had reference to the article in the 
Japan Mail of Nov. rand, does not weaken our argument. Cer¬ 
tainly nothing could have been farther from the intention of 
that article than to stir up bad blood between foreigners and 
Japanese, nor do we see how any such result can be appre¬ 
hended because a foreign journal makes it clear that the 
foreign residents have no manner of sympathy with persons 
guilty of rudeness to Japanese women in railway carriages or 
elsewhere.—E d .J.M.] 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.’’ 

Sir, —I have been prevented by sickness ft out 
taking earlier steps, to deal with the comments 
made on my repot t of the Gama case. 

In his first letter to you Mr. Lowder stated :— 

I did not argue that the object of the Foreign 
Secretary of the Railway Department in bunging 
the charge against Gama was to stir up had blood 
and st 1 ife against foieignets “ on the contiary, 
my contention was that this pat ticulai charge had 
already been seized upon by a poition of the [ less 
to slit up strife, etc , and I alluded to the para¬ 
graph in the Japan Daily Mail of the 22nd No¬ 
vember last, beaded ‘Imptoper tieatmcnt of Japa¬ 
nese Female Passengets in Railway Carriages by 
Foreigners.’ 

In Ids next letter Mr. Lowder, in collaboration 
of the above statements, 1 efeired to theiepoit of 
the Japan Herald, the telative poition of which I 
quote alongside the corresponding pait ui the 
Mail report: — 


The “ Iapan Mail." 

" l et the Court just took to 
what this might lead in the 
present state of agitation in the 
mind* of the Japanese against 
foreigners. |u-t consoler the 
anti-foreign feeling existing 
throughout the country; was it 
not apt to be strengthened by 
this exaggerated charge ? And 
all this was done by w> om ? 
By an employ^ of an employe 
of the Railway station, Mr. 
Aldrich, one in Japanese ser¬ 
vice. in order to stir up bad 
blood and strife against foreign¬ 
ers. Me called it nothing less 
than disgraceful that upon the 
evidence before the Court such 
a complaint as this should have 
been based.” 


The "Japan H«rald.” 

" Counsel drew attention to 
the present anti-foreign agi¬ 
tation in Japan, and asked 
how this would be looked at 
in view of the inflammatory 
article calling attention to the 
insult of Japanese ladies by 
foreigners. I he whole thing 
was done by Aldrich in order 
to stir up had Mend and 
strife, and it was notlii.'g 
short of disgraceful for such a 
charge to have been brought.” 


Now, Sir, the quotation fiom the Mail repot l 
contains, in tliiid person, every word that Mr, 
Lowder uttered on the subject of anti foreign agi- 
lation in ibis country, or on the subject of stilting 
up bad blood and sitife among foieignets. You 
will see that the first sentence of die Herald ex tiact 
is divided by a comma into two paits of unequal 
length. The latter pait is absolute invention. 
Mr, Lowder did not refci to any “aiticle”; lie 
did not call any aiticle “inflammatory.” 

Yours, &c., YOUR REPORTER. 

January 26th, 1891. 

[Except as bearing upon the characteristic charge that our re¬ 
port was purposely garbled—a charge scarcely worth noticing 
—the question of absolute accuracy Is not vital. In the two 
reports alike—ours, which tl.e counsel for the defence queries, 
and our contemporary’s which he apparemly endorses—the ac¬ 
cusation of stirring up strife and bad blood is preferred against 
the Foreign Secretary of the Railway Department alone. 
However, the counsel says that lie intended to refer to the 
Japan Mail, and his statement must, of course, be accepted as 
final.— Ed. J.M.] 


“auditors” of the lepotler seem to pretty well 
comprise eveiybody present). 

Mr. Lowder, then, “ referred ” to the aiticle in 
the Mail. 

How does the reporter whose tecord of Mr. Low- 
det’s sayings is upheld by that gentleman desetibe 
the incident ? 

He tepoits— not that Mr. Lowder drew atten¬ 
tion to the aiticle—hut that Mr. Lowder drew 
attention to the “ anti-foreign agitation in Japan,” 
and asked how this would be looked at in view of 
the “ inflammatory at tide calling attention to the 
instill of Japanese ladies by foreigners.” And 
then, according to this recot der, Mr. Lowder diop- 
ped the “inflammatory article” as briskly as if it 
were 1 tally very much ott fire, and went on to say 
that “the whole thing was done by Aldrich to slit 
tip bad blood and sttife,” &c. 

Between the “ gentlemen ” and the “ auditors ” 
arrayed against me I at first felt somewhat strand 
ed, but Counsel for the prosecution seemed to have 
milacttlously escaped inclusion in either class—to 
have been mentioned as an after thought, so to 
speak. This awakened my suspicions, and I called 
on him. 

Mr. Litchfield’s impression is not that Mr. 
Lowder argued that “ a particular charge had been 
seized upon,” &c\, and that Mr. Lowder alluded to 
the paragraph in the Mail ; but that Mr. Lowder 
condemned Mr. Ahbicb for having in the then 
state of anti foreign agitation given an oppoituuily 
to peisons of wiiting or speaking about insults to 
Japanese ladies by foieigners. 

Mr. Litchfield mentioned incidentally something 
about the accuracy of the Herald extiacl includ¬ 
ed in my last letter. He said it wasn’t at all 
coi rect. 

Under these circumstances, I must repeal that 
the poition which I previously indicated of the 
Herald 1 epoi t is an “ absolute invention.” 

You.s, &c., YOUR REPORTER. 

Yokohama, January 291I1, 1891. 


BANK HOLIDAYS. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —The Banks in Yokohama suiely should be 
considerate, and open their doors at least for a 
pait of the business day instead of shutting out 
their suppoi ters outlie birthday of ueai ly ever)' 
potentate of Em ope, Asia, and America. This 
holiday mania is not in vogue in the tieaty ports of 
China, or elsewhere. There are many residents 
who would like to hank their cash, obtain cash foi 
cheques, and would like a quotation 011 the many 
holidays observed by the Banks which by Biitish 
law should be open for business. Besides tlie in¬ 
convenience of banking, the Banks have set a bad 
example to the local press (yourself excepted) 
as the Gaeette and Herald coolly announce there 
will be no issue of their (dull) sheets on these 
holidays and birthdays. This is really too bad, and 
no credit to this community : closed banks anti not 
even a blank sheet to subset ibers to newspapei s. 
No wonder business is dull ill Japan. 

You.s t.uly, VISITOR. 

Yokohama, January 271I1, 1891. 

[We must confess that our own failure to observe the holiday 
was due to accidental omission of the usual notice that there 
should be no issue of the Mail. We grieved at the mishap, 
but are glad to Hud that it brings us credit.—ED.y.Af.J 


THE JAPANESE HYMNAL. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—M r. Lowder’s contention, in the two let¬ 
ters lie wrote to yon, was that in bis speech on 
the Gama Case lie argued, not that the object 
of the Foreign Secretary of the Railway Depart¬ 
ment was to stir up st 1 ife, but that "thispaiti- 
cular charge had already been seized upon by a 
poition of the press to stir up,” &c.; and that lie 
alluded to the paiagiapli in the Mail of 22nd 
November. He referred for corroboration to the 
Herald repot t. I took the liberty of chai acid ising 
that poition of the Herald report which makes 
Mr. Lowder refer to the article in the Mail, 
as an absolute invention. I said Counsel did not 
refer to any “ article,” nor did lie call any article 
“ inflammatory.” 

Let us see what Mr. Lowder, according to the 
latest information, did say ? 

Two gentlemen assure the editor of the Japan 
Herald that they heard Mr. Lowder “refer to the 
•inflammatory article’ which had appeared in 
the Japan Mail." Mr. Litchfield authorises the 
editor to stale that the remaik (what remaiIt?) was 
made ; the 1 epoi ter of the Herald “ distinctly heard 
Mr. Lowder refer to the article in the Mail ” and 
is corroborated by some auditors who were in the 
room ('he “gentlemen” of the editor and the 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail” 

Sir,—T his morning my attention was called to 
the letter of “ Cnique Sunni ” in which he ta : es 
exception to the statement of tlie Japan Mail that 
the new Japanese Hymnal ( Shinstn Sambika) is 
“the pioneer music-hook printed in Japan with 
type made and set up in this country.” 

Allow me to give some facts which will not only 
show that the coireclion of “Cnique Suiim ” is 
quite natural, but which will confirm the truth of 
die statement of the Japan Mail. 

At the request of the Seishi-Bunsha, I ordered in 
1888 a few specimens of music type from Boston ; 
and from these models the type was cast and the 
fount gradually made up. 

The woik of setting up and of correcting the 
first pages was laboriously slow, and at times 
completely suspended 011 account of the lack of 
sufficient type of a certain kind. It will be ob¬ 
served that the new hymnal contains neatly 300 
pages of four-part musi~. 

While the woik was proceeding in this slow 
manner, an order was received by the same 
company to print a Romanized edition of the 
Nippon Sei ei, the hymnal referred to as used by 
the Catholic Church. During the periods of 
waiting for extra type, the printers were enabled 


with the lyye in hand to complete y or eighty 

pages of the Catholic Hymnal in the soprano pait 
only. This was published in the latter pait of 1889. 

F10111 these (acts it is clear then that not only in 
the first pait of the Shinsen Sambika do we see 
actually the fiisl attempt at music printing ; but 
as a completed woik it is “ the pioneer music-book 
printed in Japan with type made and set up in the 
country.” 

Thinking that not only “ Cuique Suuni ” would 
be pleased to have this explanation, but that some 
others of your readers would like to know the facts, 
I send you this letter. 

Yours truly, GEO. ALLCHIN. 

Osaka, Jamtaiy 27th, 1891. 


UNION CHURCH. 

-+- 

The annual meeting of the Union Church was 
held on Monday at Van Scliaick Hall. Between 
twenty and thirty membets of the Church and 
Congregation were present. The Rev. E. S. Booth 
presided. Prayer having been offeied, the minutes 
of the last annual meeting, &c., and the Treasut ei's 
report, having been published in the papeis, was 
taken as read. Gratification was expiessed that 
the bi-monthly collection had resulted favour¬ 
ably, and that the collection taken up at the 
Hall for the evening services had more than 
sufficed to defiay the expenses of lighting and 
heating the room. Attention was drawn to the 
fact that by a slight typographical error the tent 
of the parsonage was made to appeal to be $390 
instead of $300. Mr. Sale spoke of the need of 
assistance on the part of the laymen of the Chinch 
to make good the loss sustained through tire de- 
partuie of several pew-liolders fiom the port; and, 
in icply to an enquiry from Mr. Wilkin, explained 
that the difleieuce between the donations of 1890 
and those of the pieceding year was due to the 
special appeal made last year in connection with 
the organ fund. Mr. Wilkin alluded to the salis- 
factoiy increase in the pew-ienis. The Cliaiimau 
then called upon the Pastor for his report. No 
questions being asked, the Cliaiimau said lie was 
sure he did but speak the mind of the Chinch 
when he said that all feel and know the diffi¬ 
culties under which their Pastor had labouied. 
Yokohama was a difficult place for pastoial 
work, and not the least because the Com¬ 
munity was constantly changing—some coining, 
others going. It was a field in which a gain of 
one even in membeiship was encouraging. His 
own observation went to show that attendance at 
Chinch services had increased during the year. 
The Pastoi’s work boie evidence of zeal and 
eai neslness, and it was not necessaiy to go back 
many years to biing to mind the former con- 
xi it ion of the Union Chinch. Tlieie is life and 
unity among the people now compared with 
what formerly prevailed. Late meetings had 
attested tbe'fact. The absence of several on 
the present occasion was due to a misappre¬ 
hension of the character of the meeting. Mr. 
Booth looked to a day when the Church would 
possess a thorough equipment of officers fiom 
the laity bound to make 1 igliteousness and truth 
thrive in the community, and then the Union 
Church would be stronger than it is at present, 
and in its strength would be well able to take all 
its officers from its own roll of tnembeiship and 
not in some measure from among the missionaries. 
The election of officers was then proceeded with, 
• he result of the ballot being the icdection of Dr. 
Hepburn, Rev. E. S. Booth, and Rev. G. F. 
Diaper as Elders; the election of Messrs. \V. D. S. 
Edwards and A. J. Wilkin as Deacons; of Messis. 
T. Rose, W. Cameron, and Geo. Sale as Trustees, 
the latter gentleman being also appointed to the 

Treasnrership. Mr. W. D.S. Edwards wasieelected 
Superintendent of the Sunday School. This con¬ 
cluding the purely business portion of the meeting, 
the Pallor rose and called upon Mr. C. V-Sale to sub¬ 
mit a proposition with reference to (liehymn books 
now in use by the congiegatiou. It is pioposed 
to leplace the present books by the volume known 
as *' Church Piaise,” the woik with which the 
name of E. J. Hopkins, Mus. Doc., is principally 
identified. This hymnal combines the best fea¬ 
tures of most woiks of sacred song, and is that 
which was compiled by a Committee of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England. It has been some 
years before the public and has steadily gained in 
favour. For its compilation the propiietors of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern most generously 
pet milted the use of their copyrights, and the 
result is a modern hymnal which at once preserves 
old associations and secures respect to the diversi¬ 
ties of musical taste. After considerable discussion, 
it was finally decided to adopt the proposed new 
hymnal. It was made clear that the substitution 
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of tlie new and improved work for the old, which 
has he$n in use several years, would involve a very 
small outlay. The meeting dispeised at 10 o'clock. 

Union Church, Yokohama.- -Statement or Accounts for Year 
ending 33RD January, 1891. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance from last year . f 30.65 

Pew Rents. 1,117 50 

Donations . 43.984 

Collections. 443,464 

Withdrawn from Pastoral Fund . 750.00 

#3,383.60 

EXPENDITURE. - 

Pastor’s salary.#1,500.00 

Rent of parsonage . 390.00 

Alterations of parsonage . 10.00 

Rent of Union Church . 300.00 

Rent oi Van Schaick Hall . 60.00 

Adveitisements and printing . 15.5° 

Sunday School periodicals . X5.19 

Christmas Decorations. 17.16 

Collector's Commission. *3.70 

Organ Blower for December . 6.00 

Electric light fittings. 44-74 

Electric light in November. 1.38 

Doors and screens for organ . 4.44 

Balance . 15.49 

#1,383.60 

E, & O. E. George Sale, Treasurer, Pro! tern. 

Examined with vouchers and found correct. 

(Signed, L. Pollard 

E. B. S. Edwards /Auditors. 

Pastorship Fund on deposit with Hongkong and 

Shanghai Bank due iS' 9 /qi plus 5 °/ 0 interest .#1,003.10 

Less withdrawn *5/9/901750 and interest to 31/11/90... 761.96 

# 141.14 


THE GRAND HOTEL (. LIMITED ). 

-♦- 

Tiie half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of 
the Grand Hotel (Ltd.) was held on Monday after¬ 
noon. Mr. J. F. Lowder occupied the chair, and 
among those present were Paymaster McDonald, 
U.S.N., Messrs. W. B. Walter, E. Blanc, Jas. 
Walter, W. Aitchison, W. Mann, H. Arthur, 
Howie, C. W. Ure, B. C. Howard, Dr. Gravatt, J. 
Rickett, C. Arthur (Secretary). 

Mr. Lowder on taking the chair, said, fortunate¬ 
ly, according to their rules, for the purpose of 
declaring a dividend a quorum of three was suffi¬ 
cient, showing the wisdom of the original piomo- 
ters, who knew that in Yokbhama generally when 
there was a satisfactory report it was rather difficult 
to get a meeting. The report the directors had to 
submit to the shareholders had been in the hands 
of the latter for a week past, but as it was very 
short he would as a matter of form read it:— 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the General 
Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account, and Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities for the half year ended the 31st 
December, 1M90, duly audited 

The net profit, including the balance brought 
forward from the 30th June, and after provid¬ 
ing for the general expense of the half year, 

Directors’ and Auditor’s fees, interest, &c., 
and depreciation of Buildings and Furniture, * 

amounts to . $18,002.82 

which it is proposed to apply as follows : — 

In payment of a Dividend of 7 per cent, for 
the half-year . #17,300.00 

Balance to be carried to new Account . # 532 8 a 

$18,002.82 

The last half of the year is usually less profitable than 
the first; but the Directors are gratified to be able to place 
before the Shareholders accounts which show substantial 
progress. 

The change which has been made in the management of 
the hotel has proved entirely satisfactory. 

The installation of the Electric Light has been delayed, 
through no fault ot the contractors on this side, but is now 
proceeding with as much expedition as is compatible with 
sound workmanship. The whole of the new portion of the 
building has been lighted for some weeks past, and the 
remainder of the work will soon be completed. The light 
itself, the workmanship, and the working of the dynamos, 
have so far quite fulfilled the expectations of the Directors. 
It is anticipated that a large monetary saving will be 
effected by the substitution of the electric light for gas: 
and the comfort of the guests of the hotel will be materially 
increased. It has been decided that the payment of the 
expense of installalion shall be spread over a peiiod of ten 
years. 

The cost of the new Building amounted to $7,228; 
an expenditure which will be repaid by the rent of the 
larger room which has been leased for a term of three years 
at a monthly rental of $300. 

The Buildings and Furniture of the hotel are amply 
covered by insurance ; as also are the profits for a period of 
eight months: but the danger of fire is materially decreased 
by the introduction of the electric light. There is also a 
private hydrant in the grounds. , 

The position of the Company is satisfactory and its 
prospects are hopeful; whilst many letters received from 
guests, who have been entertained at the hotel, highly 
laudatory vf its comfort, of the excellence of its manage¬ 
ment and cuisine, and the moderate tariff of charges, affoid 
gratifying proof that the resources of the establishment are 
appreciated by the public. 

It is proposed that the Dividend shall be made payable 
to Shareholders and holders of Share Warrants on 28th of 
January. 

t Director*. 

Yokohama, 17th January, 1891. 


THE GRAND HOTEL, LIMITED. 
Balance Sheet—December 31ST, 1890—Dr. 


To Stock, 2,500 Shares, at #100 . 

To Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China.. 

To Hills payable . 

To Profit and loss account . 

Cr. 

By Cash account . 

Py Insurance account. 

. #350,000.00 
10,915.64 
7.536.77 
18,002.82 

#386,455.33 

# 706.16 

Hy Wine account. 


By Provisions account . 


By Ground account . 

60,000.00 

By Furniture account. 

50,500-00 

By Electric light plant. 

2,500.00 


#186,455.33 


Profit and Loss Account—December jisi, 1890.—Dr. 

To General expenses . # ,8,560.94 

To Fire insurance... 1,784.08 

To Interest . 440.46 

To Directors’ and auditor’s fees . 775 00 

To Balance protit. #33,836.98 

Less written off for 

Depreciation of buildings.#1,773.64 

Depreciation of furniture . 3,061.5a 

' #4.834.16 

Balance available 
for division: 

Dividend 7 per cent. 

on #150,000.#17,500.00 

Carried forward to 

new account. 503.82 #18,003.81 #33,836.98 


32,836.98 


Cr. 


t 44.397-46 


By Balance brought forward from June 30th, 1890 ... # 36.34 

By Working account . 41,831.74 

By Rent account . , a ,, i00 

By Share transfer fees .’ 7D00 

By Sales of old material.*,8.38 


January 1st, 1891. 

By Balance. 

Statement of Asseis and Liabilities on December 
Assets. 

Cash in hand . 

Fire Insurance policies . . 

Wines ... 

Provision* .’. 

Bills receivable . 

Ground. 

Buildings..' 

Furniture. 

Steam launch. 

Electric light plant . 


#44.397 46 


t 

31ST 


502.83 
, 1890. 

706.16 

.611.50 

,406.19 

,374-56 

,079.28 

,000.00 

,500.00 

,000.00 

,500.00 

477-54 


#386,455.28 

1 lAS'LlTIES. - 

Stock 3,500 Shares at #100. #130,00000. 

Chartered Hank of India, Australia, and Chiaa . 10 ot< 64 

Bills payable .. 7)536.77 


Total Liabilities . #167.4(3.41 

Balance, net profits. iH,002.82 


#286,455.3; 


E. & O. E. 

Yokohama, December 31st, >891. 

isJUc”**} 

I have examined the foregoing accounts and compared then 
with the books and vouchers of the Company, and certify then 
to be correct. 

,, . , O. Keil, Auditor. 

Yokohama, January 13th, 1891. 

The accounts he would not read to them, as In 
was sure they had been very carefully perused b) 
them all. In the last paragraph of the report Ik 
saw it stated that the danger to fire had been 
materially decreased by the introduction of th« 
electric light, and as lie read those words il 
occurred to him that in view of the recent destruc¬ 
tion of the Houses of the Diet in Tokyo, which 
was generally attributed to some defect in the 
electric light installalion—a point lie believed, 
however, which had not yet been decided—never¬ 
theless, as the mere fact of such an accident having 
occurred would possibly give rise to some anxiety 
in the minds of some of their shareholders with re¬ 
gard to the installation of the electric light in this 
establishment, he might mention that the persons 
with whom they had contracted, Messrs. Bagnall 
and Hides, had from the very commencement guided 
themselves sti icily by the rules of the Phoenix Fire 
Insurance Co., and he thought he was also right in 
saying that before they commenced the installa¬ 
tion, or at the time they were commencing it, the 
Agent of that Company in Yokohama, iu which the 
hotel was insured, was invited to go round and in¬ 
spect the installation, and expressed himself as 
entirely satisfied with what he had seen. That 
statement would, he thought, remove all anxiety 
that might have existed in the minds of the share¬ 
holders as to the electric light in the hotel. With 
regard to the accounts, il was generally consider¬ 
ed necessary on an occasion of this kind that the 
Chairman should add'something by way of expla¬ 
nation or elaboration of the report and accounts 
as submitted. Well, they spoke very clearly, he 
thought, for themselves, and therefore it would not 
be necessary for him to trespass on the patience of 
those present for any great length of lime by giv¬ 
ing any further explanations. But a question had 
been put to one of the Board of Directors—not to 
the speaker personally—how, with regard to the 
fact that they had only apparently $706.16 cash in 
hand, was it possible for the Directors to declare an 
earning of net profit of 818,002.82, and to propose a 
divident of 7 per cent. P Now of course a question 




of that kind put to a business man who was ac¬ 
quainted with accounts would simply cause a 
smile. lo answer il would be like explaining the 
A.B.C. of accounts. Still, as the question had 
not been pul for the fiist time to-day, but also 
arose in connection with the last dividend, it might 
be as well that he should point out that an analysis 
of these a< counts shows that, notwithstanding 
that the sum of $22,166.60 had been wiitlen off 
for depreciation since the company commenced 
businesslesstlian twoyearsago, and $21,685.81 had 
been spent on buildings and furniture during the 
some peiiod, they had 011 the 31st December, ex¬ 
clusive of 1 heir original capital investment of 
$250,000, additional assets and stock iu hand to 
the value of $28,918.46. Against this they had 
bonowed of their bankers $10,915.64, leaving a ba¬ 
lance of $18,002.82, which, though invested in stock 
aiwd other paying property, was actually nett 
profit earne-i during the past half-year. The loan 
from the bank would not have been necessary but 
for the erection of the new wing at a cost of 
over $7,000 and the payment on account of the 
electric light of neaily $5,000, and it would be 
manifestly unfair that these permanent additions 
should be paid out of the current profits of the 
last half-year. 1 he cost of the new building 
would be reimbursed by the rent; the transaction 
would ultimately show a handsome profit, to say 
nothing of die commodious cellar and morning 
room, both of which were necessary adjuncts to the 
hotel. The payment of the cost of the electric 
light would be spread over a peiiod of ten yeais. 
While on the accounts, he would make another 
statement which he felt convinced would be of in¬ 
terest to the shareholders, and that was with 
reference to their method of audit. They all knew 
that they had an auditor ; but the work of that 
auditor was not confined to auditing the accounts 
at the end of every half-year. They might per¬ 
haps more accurately describe their auditor 
as an inspector. He inspected most thorough¬ 
ly; inspected their hooks at the end of every 
month. He himself saw that stock was taken 
at the end of every month. He checked all the 
vouchers and all the accounts, and furnished the 
diiectors with a tiial balance at the end of every 
month. He thought therefore they might agree 
with him that the diiectors were in as good as, 
if not in a better, position than most companies 
in this respect, because they weie able at the end 
of every month to ascertain what was the posi¬ 
tion of the company and the accounts. Knowing 
as those pieseut did, that the auditor was Mr. 
Keil, they might |>e peifectly satisfied that it was 
a most conscientious, most thorough, and most 
rigorous inspection to which their accounts were 
submitted. In fact he might say that there weie 
some among them who might be inclined to look 
upon Mr. Keil as a hard taskmaster rather than 
asaftiendly inspector of accounts. These were 
all the remarks he wished to make, but if there 
were any questions arising from the report and 
accounts, and within his power to answer, he would 
be glad to do so. 

Oil the motion of Mr. Urb, seconded by Pay¬ 
master MacDonald, the report and accounts, with 
the declaration as to a dividend, were agreed to 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Howard seconded by Pay¬ 
master MacDonald, a hearty vole of thanks was 
accorded lo the Diiectors. 

A similar compliment to the Chairman was 
passed on the motion of Mr. Aitchison, seconded 
by Mr. Ure. 

The Chairman in his own name and the names 
of his co-directors thanked the meeting very much 
for the kind thought of proposing a vole of thanks 
to them. It would perhaps be false modesty, 
speaking as he did for himself as well as olhets, to 
say that they were not entitled lo some little ap¬ 
preciation of their labours, which were always of 
an arduous nature: Still, so long as they felt 
that they were giving satisfaction on the one 
hand to the members of the company, and on the 
other hand to the public, upon Whom the directors 
depended in order to give the shareholders a fair 
interest for their money, that he was sure would 
always be sufficient gratification to the board of 
directors of this company.—(Applause.) 

This terminated the proceedings. 
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VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Meeting ot Subscribers. 

The annual general meeting of subset ibers toand 


supporters of the Victoria Public School was held 
on Wednesday afternoon in one of the large, ooms 
of the Masonic Temple, Kell's Buildings. Among 
those present were Bishop Bicker slelh, t han man 
of the Committee; Messrs. W. B. Walter. V.ce- 
Cliaii man ; and P. E. F. Stone, lion. Secretary and 
Treasurer; Rev. W. T. Austen; Mr. Jas. 1 loup, 

H. B. M. Consul; Mr. M. Russell, Mr. A. J. Wilkin. 

Bishop Bickbksteth look the chair, and after 
intimating that the minutes of the last meeting, 
having been published in the local papers, would 
be taken as read, called on the Secietaiy to lead 
the repoit and accounts. 

Mr. Stonb read the report and accounts as 
follow:— 

Victoria Public School Report for 1890. 

The Committee now beg to present for the inform¬ 
ation of subscribers the Accounts and Annual Report 
for 1890. 

The Accounts show a balance in hand of $1,283.47. 
or $s 17.40 less than in January, 1890 The receipts 
from School fees during the year were $3,990 ($70 
Still to collect) plus $79, part of the amount out-tend¬ 
ing from 1889, and $54 account, 1891, paid in advance. 
Only one subscription of $25 was received for the 
Sustentation Fund, and the profit realised on the 
second Japanese Class for Adults was only $ 6 . 45 - 1 t,e 

ordinary Expenses for the year, for salaries, rent, &c., 
amounted to $4,847.66. 

Taking into account $72.26 earned on Interest ac¬ 
count ($100 less $27.74), the loss on working account 
for the year amounts to $715.40, which is mainly 
caused by the diminution in the number of scholars 
in attendance during the last Term of the year. I he 
number of boys during the three Terms of 1S90 were: 
—1st Term, 49; and Term, 48, and 3rd lerm, 40 
respectively ; but the Secretary has so far been unable 
to collect the fees of one boy for both the 2nd and 
3rd terms- 1 he same remark also applies to an 
item of $10 outstanding from 1889. Compaiing the 
account for 1890 with that for 1889 it will be observed 
that the Committee have been able to effect a re- 
duction of $180 on salary account, and of $50 on 
medical attendance account. On the other hand, there 
is an increase on rent account of $40. 1 he lease 

of 179, Bluff, expired on the 31st August last, and 
the Committee have renewed same for a further 
period of 2 years at a rental of $70 or an increase of 
$10 per month. 'I he item for school prizes is perhaps 
a little high ; but it includes $10 refunded to the Head 
Master properly belonging to 1S89, and $11.80 ex¬ 
pended in a special prize for K Clarke, on his- leav¬ 
ing the school, in recognition of work done in assisting 
with the teaching of some of the younger boys. 

The prize distributions were held in the school mom 
on 7th July and 22nd December, and were then fully 
reported in the local papers. On the former occasion 
Mr. Enslie. H.B.M.’s Consul, kindly presided. 

The Head Master reports that duiing the past year 
the language difficulty has been greatly overcome, the 
boys being now able to understand English easily, and 
he is consequently able to devote much more time to 
writing inslead of having so much viva voce work. 
The school has lost many of the elder boys.—some 
of whom have been in attendance from the beginning. 

Several of these have obtained good and promising 
positions in business houses in Yokohama or Kobe, 
and it is hoped that the credit they do the school will 
tend to bring in more pupils as time goes on. It is 
satisfactory to note that the bo\s who have gone to 
complete their education in America, have taken high 
places in the schools, and have done very well in their 
classes. 

During the past year the Boy's Committee manag¬ 
ed the sports of the school very well, and the 
Head Master thinks that there is much enthusiasm 
for manly exercises. The boys, unless they have 
some work after school hours, prefer to play the 
games of foot ball or cricket to lounging about. It is 
rather difficult to get other schools to meet t,hem, and 
the competition, which is so necessary a stimulus to 
athletics—has to be provided by challenging the crews 
of the men-of-war which are stationed here. 

The Committee after much deliberation over the 
finances of the school, unanimously agreed that, as 
with the present number of scholars the loss on work¬ 
ing account during ihe next twelve months would 
be about $1,200 or $1,300, thus using up the funds 
at their disposal, a considerable reduction in the ex¬ 
penses would be absolutely necessary, and that the 
only way to economise to this extent would be to do 
without an Assistant Master. The Committee were 
therefore reluctantly compelled to notify Mr. H. L. 
Fardel that his services would not be required after the 
31st March next. They now desire to place on record 
their high appreciation of the value of the work done 
by him during the 3i years he has taught in the school. 
The work of the school will now be emirely managed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hinton, with the help of the Japan¬ 
ese Master; should the number of boys materially 
increase during the year, it will be for the incoming 


Committee to decide what fresh arrangements may be 
necessary. 

I he Head Master’s agreement expired in August last, 
and has been extended indefinitely, subject to 6 months 
notice on either side. Mr. M. Kirkwood does not 
offer himself for re-election to the Committee, and Mr. 
P. E F. Stone resigns his position as Hon- Sec and 
Treasurer. _ 

In conclusion, the Committee have to thank Mr. H. 
Gillett and Mr. F. W. Hill for again kindly auditing 
theaccounts, and the Yokohama press for their cour¬ 
tesy. in reporting all matters of interest in connection 
with the school. 

E. Bickrrsteth, Bishop, Chairman. 
W. B. Walter, Vice-Chairman. 

W. Barrie. 

M. Kirkwood. 

P. E. Fred. Stone, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer 


THE VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

In Account with hi Honorary Treasurer. 


Ur. 


By Balance brought forward i«t January, 1890. 

By Subscription to sustentation fund .. 

By Interest on (2,000, on fixed deposit 1 year 

5 per cent.. 

By Fees for Japanese class ladultt, No. s. 

By School fees collected— 

Outstanding from 1889 ($10) not 

paid . * 79°° 

■ st Term, 49 scholar#.-.. i.4 0l -7J 

•snd Term, 48 scholars. i,4° l - J S 

*»rd Term, 40 scholars. 1,187 00 

* $70 still outstanding, 
ist Term, 1891, » scholars paid in 

advance . S 4 00 

To Salary 1 la months) C. H. Hinton $1,800.00 
To Salary i 12 months) Mrs. Hinton 400.00 
To Salary .12 months H. L. Fardel f.*00.00 
To Salary 10 month#) allowed for 

Japanese teacher. 5° 00 $3.45°-°° 

To Wages of School coolie da months). 110.00 

To Fuel and light 6 months $20: . iao.00 

To Rent No. 179. Bluff I* months) .. 760.00 

To Fire insurance $3,000 to *0/3/91.. $ 30.00 

Less Hongkong Fire Insurance 

Company’s bonus, 1888. 4-5° *5-5° 

To Medical attendance ’ i* month#). 100.00 

I o Mr. Woodruff, collecting accounts. S°-oo 

To School prizes ... 

To Advertising and printing .. 7*-°> 

o Sundiy expenses, repairs. See . o«-75 

To School furni ure (benches, 8cc.) . ... SJ-S° 

To Hongkong and Shanghai Banking C«rpo- 

■ ation, interest on overdrafts . 

To Japanese class (No. ia- balance for Tui¬ 
tion, 8tc. •••••• 

To Balance carried forward to 31st December, 

1890 .-. 


Cr. 

$1,800.87 

25.00 

100.00 

170.00 


4,1*3 00 


*7-74 

60.00 

1,183.47 


ist January, 1891. 


$6,*18.87 $6,*18.87 


By Cash on fixed deposit with Hongkong and 

Shanghai Bank.(*,000 00 

To Overdraft in current account*. 716.53 $1,183.47 


•Actual overdraft on 31st December, a* per 

bankpass book.. 639 53 

Add, Sundries included in above account but 

paid in January, 1891 . 191.00 

831.53 

Less, Sundries included in above account but 

only received in January, .. njoo 

As per account.$ 7'*"53 

F.. Sc O. E. 

Yokohama, 12nd |anuary, 1891. 

P. E. Frid. Stone, Hon. Treasurer. 
Examined with vouchers aod found correct. 

B. Guli.ett) a 
F. W. Hill J Aud,tor *’ 


Balance Sheet—31ST December, 


1890. 

Dr. 


To Queen’s Jubilee permanent fund.$6,926.10 

To Sustentation fund . 560.00 

To Interest account . *50.49 

To Japanese class, adults (profit) ... 377 °J 

To Hongkong and Shanghai Hanking Corpo¬ 
ration, current account (overdraft; . 639.53 

By School buildings . 

By School furniture . 

By House furniture... 

Bv Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpo¬ 
ration, deposit account. 

By Working account (loss).$3>*33 64 

By Passage money account . 658.83 


Cr. 


$1,801.33 

559.37 

500.00 

2,Coo. OO 

4,89*-47 


$8.753’'7 $8,753-17 


Working Account 11887,1890). Dr. Cr. 


By School fres . 

By Balance carried down . 

To Rent ..8 *.37°-°° 

To F'ire insurance . 

To Salaries . 

To Wages . 

To Fuel and light . 

To School prizeB . 

To Advertising and printing . 

To Sundry expenses . 


$12,592.83 

3.*33-64 


92.80 
510.00 
400.00 
400.00 
153-9° 
23*-'o 
667 67 


$15,826.47 $15,826.47 


To Balance at debit, on 31st December, 1890. $3,233 64 

(Add, $77—for sundries adjusted in ■ ■ -- 

January, 1891.) 

E. & O. E. 

Yokohama, aand January, 1891 


P. E. Fred. Stone, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasure' 
The Chairman invited remarks on the report 
and accounts. None being forthcoming, lie said 
he veiy much regretted that the hope which he 
expressed a year ago with reference to the financial 
condition of the Victoiia Public School had not 


been fulfilled. When lie had the pleasuie of 
meeting last June, at the prize-giving, those now 
piesent, lie was able to say that for the two 
terms which had then elapsed his hope had 
been quite fulfilled, and that the school was pay¬ 
ing its own way for the fit st time since it was esta¬ 
blished. Unfortunately the last term had changed 
that very bright piospect. The unmber of boys, 
for some reason which it was not very easy to dis¬ 
cover, had suddenly diminished from about 50 to 
about 40, and the result of that diminution in the 
number of pupils had been to give them an adyeise 
balance-sheet. He supposed that in a community of 
the size of Yokohama they would always be subject 
to fluctuations of this kind, and it was in order to 
safeguard the school against such fluctuations that 
it was started with a considerable sum in hand as 
they would remember loui yeais ago. Never the- 
less when the Committee considered a month ago 
the financial condition of the school, lhey could not 
but feel, and they were unanimous in their opinion, 
ihat it was impossible—conditional on the safe 
conduct of the school for the future—to reduce the 
money which they had in hand below the sum at 
which it at present stands. Therefore, as the 
number of boys was less and the requirements 
of teaching were proportionately less, they re¬ 
luctantly came to the conclusion that in fiitme 
they should have only one English master, with 
the assistance of Mis. Hinton or some other- 
lady, and a Japanese master. They very le- 
Inctantly came to that conclusion, because Mr. 
Fardel had given them most excellent service 
during the past three and a hall yeais, and they 
eai neslly hoped he might be able to obtain such 
work in Japan as would open before him a useful 
and honourable career. They should have been 
very glad if it could have been possible to retain 
liis set vices in connection with their own school, 
but they felt that could not be. They bad there- 
foie proposed to the subset ibers what they 
thought the next best ai raiigeiueiil: that the head¬ 
master, with Mrs. Hinton or some other lady— 
theie was no immediate hurry in settling the 
matter till the end of March—and the Japanese 
teacher should cany on the education of the boys. 
Three teachers weie sufficient for forty boys. If 
for the moment they compared their school here 
with the schools of,, say England, they fell that 
they had to fight against gieat disadvantages 
which in England did not present themselves. If 
he might take the school, for instance, at which he 
was brought up, it stood on land given 300 year s ago 
by a Knight of the Comt of Queen Elizabeth, and 
when he went to College he piofited by endow¬ 
ments given by another celebialed man of that 
same Court. Heie they had no such assistance. 
Nevertheless—they of course knew far beltei about 
ibis than be did—be supposed they were all piac- 
tically agreed that theie would always be settle¬ 
ments of foi eignet s in these eastei 11 lands; that 
trade bad so developed, and the connection be¬ 
tween east and west was so assuied, that 
there would be practically always—so far as hu¬ 
man prognostication might go—settlements of fo¬ 
reigners in countiirs like China and Japan. It 
would therefore always be necessary to provide 
education for the sons of such foreigners, and 
that being so, bad not the occasion arisen which 
atose 300 years ago in England, to provide 
permanently for the education of youths? We of 
this generation profited, be dared to say, by 
what our fathers did. Was it unreasonable to 
think that it might be possible that perhaps even 
in our generation and now, in an important mer¬ 
cantile settlement like Yokohama, some one 
might give them a site on which the school 
might stand fiee of rent, and possibly also some 
such endowments as those he had referred to 
as attaching to his own school and olheis in 
England. And so as we have profiled by the 
generosity of our forefalliei s, our posteiity 
might profit by the generosity of our own day. 
But be all ibis so or not, be did not think there 
was any reason for immediate discouiagemeiil in 
leference to the condition of the Victoiia Public 
School. They had an excellent head-master, with 
lai ge leai ning and more expei iencc than pei haps 
they could have expected to find in this distant 
corner of the East. They had an able assistant in 
Mrs. Hinton; and the Japanese master was, lie 
believer!, an effective educationalist in his own 
line. The hoys who had gone from the school 
had done singulaily well: he read a letter 
showing the high place taken in the United 
Slates by J. H. Loomis in Greek and French, 
and also in Latin and Geometry, Iiis marks 
in French being 99. That was a remaikably 
good report of a boy who had had all his 
leaching for the last three years he believed in the 
Victoria Public School. It was evident to him 
thet efoi e that they were doing good wot k, and that 
they had the power to do so. Above all things, 
however, it was necessary that they should have 
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some union in Yokohama in reference to the edu¬ 
cation of boys. If the boys were scattered in little 
centres, however excellent, then such a school fis 
they enterprised and took in hand four years 
ago, at the lime of the Queen’s jubilee, could not be 
supported. If the boys were gathered together in 
one centre, then with 50 or 55 boys they could 
have an excellent school giving the highest 
education, and that knowledge which was so ne¬ 
cessary for a boy’s future career. He earnestly 
hoped it might be possible to bring together the 
boys of Yokohama to receive the education offered 
to them . in the Victoria Public School. Those 
present would have been sorry to notice that Mr. 
Slone was about to 1 elite from the position he had 
so kindly and laboriously filled during the last two 
years. Those of them who were acquainted with 
accounts would see what work Mr. Stone had had 
in hand. They all owed him their very best 
thanks, and that not only for his services in con¬ 
nection with the accounts but also in conjunction 
with Mr. Walter, for the interest both gentlemen 
had taken in the school week by week and month 
by month as the small difficulties which always 
entered into any school had cropped up, and 
many arrangements which school life demanded 
had had to be met.—(Applause.) 

In regai d to the Committee, the Chairman re¬ 
marked that Mr. Wilkin was willing to accept the 
place of Mr. Kiikwood on the Committee—(ap¬ 
plause)—and though he had not the pleasui e of Mr. 
Wilkin’s acquaintance, from all he heaid there 
could be no doubt they would have in him a worthy 
successor to a woithy member. 

Mr. Troup, in rising to move the adoption of 
the leport, said one might have wished it were 
more favourable. It showed a decline in the 
number of boys with the result that the financial 
position of the school was in some degree un¬ 
satisfactory. The Right Rev. Chairman had, 
however, entered so fully into the question of 
keeping up an establishment such as this in 
Yokohama, that it was quite unnecessaiy for 
the speaker to go into details on the subject. But 
he might say that looking at the conditions 
of their lesidence in this place if seemed to him 
there was a field, and must always be a field, for an 
institutition of this sort. He believed he. had 
already privately exchanged views with the Right 
Rev. Chairman, and they had agieed that there 
was much to be hoped for, and he reminded the 
Chairman that in another place (Kobe) where he 
had the pleasure of seeing him, a proposition was 
staited by the Bishop for the organization of a 
school there. But the community wanted to 
have their show, and their blow-outs, and 
their illuminations, and so on, and if he mis¬ 
took not, the proposition on being put to the house, 
was only suppoi ted by one vote. Subsequently the 
subject of asking support for this school from the 
sister pot ts came up, but he for one, he confessed, 
never believed in suppoil being available from the 
other poits. The fact was that local institutions 
demanded support from the residents of those 
plares, and the facilities were now so great for 
sending their children elsewhere that they could 
hardly look for many scholars from the sister 
ports. They must therefore depend upon their 
own efforts, and for the sake of the children in 
this place he thought no effort should be 
spared to be keep up the Victoria Public 
School. Although things were looking rather 
black at present, still fluctuations might take 
place; they might hope that the next fluctua¬ 
tion might be in the other direction, and that the 
committee who were to occupy office for the next 
year would have something belter to report than | 
the leliring committee had.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Austbn seconded, and the report and ac¬ 
counts were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Stone remarked, as to scholars coming from 
the sister ports, that there were now five boarders 
from Kobe. 

Mr. Walter fancied, from experience they had 
had so far, that they could look forward always to 
considerable fluctuations in the number of boys. 
There weie so many residents .going home every 
few years and taking their children with them, 
that many pupils must be withdrawn from 
school who in a town at home would remain. 
'They must make up their, minds to that. Mr. 
Walter explained that though Mr. Slone had 
been obliged to resign his post as Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer he had not declined to assist them 
on the committee. 

The ballot for a Committee resulted in the elec¬ 
tion of Bishop Bickersteth, and Messrs. W. B. 
Walter, W. Bairie, P. E. F. Stone, and A. J. 
Wilkin. 

The Chairman intimated that that was all the 
business before the meeting. 

Before those present left the room, 

Mr.-S tone said the Committee would always 


be glad to receive suggestions, &c., fioin parents 
or others interested in the school. 

Mr. Russell drew attention to the system of 
''keeping in ” pupils, which he said told very in- 
jmiously against the school. He ventuied to as- 
seit that if any parent who did not send his child 
to the school were asked the reason, it would be 
found that the “keeping in ” was the cause. 

Mr. Walter said the matter had already been 
before the Committee, but pointed out that the 
Committee had repeatedly asked that parents 
should bring before them just such mallei s as this. 

Eventually Mr. Stone said he would lay the 
subject befoie the Committee. 


THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL OF 
NIC A RAGUA A ND ITS PR <) BA BL E 
INFLUENCE UPON JAPAN. 
-♦- 

A lecture was delivered befoie the Tokyo Geo 
graphical Society at their Hall, Nishi Kouyamachi, 
Kyobashi, Tokyo, on the evening of the 27th insl., 
on the above subject, by Captain Taylor, Com 
tnander of the U.S.S. Alliance. The meeting was 
presided over by the Vice-President of the Society, 
Viscount Enomoto, and a large galheiing of 
foteigners and Japanese was present. 

The Chairman, in a few words, introduced Cap- 
lain Taylor to the meeting. 

Captain Taylor, before deliveiing his lecture, 
drew attention to the various charts and maps 
which lined the walls of the room. Two laige 
rough chat Is illustrated the chief routes to and 
from the canal to various parts of the globe, and 
also the course of the canal through the Isthmus 
and Lake of Nicaragua from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean, together with smaller chans, 
giving in detail the countries adjoining the Isthmus 
and a table of distances by the canal. 

Mr. S. Shiga acted as interpreter. 

The Lbcturbr said :—The intervening con¬ 
tinent which blocked the path to the Indies for 
Columbus and liis successors, was to them a set ious 
disappointment,—to them it was an obstacle. 
Centuries passed before the sailors and the mer¬ 
chants of the woild became contented with the 
new geography,—not, indeed, until the interrupt¬ 
ing lands, peopled with an active race, gave signs 
of becoming, themselves, a goal to be leached, of 
an importance equal to that of the Indies and far 
Cathay. 

But again the old discontent grew, for the Paci¬ 
fic coasts of the ancient obstacle rose before the 
commeicial eye, and their busy people throve and 
multipled, and became buyers and sellei s, shippers 
and receivers, and though the way had been long 
around Good Hope to the Indies, it was still 
longer aiound Cape Horn, to these Western 
shoies of Ameiica. 

11ms to-day, this discontent of commeice and 
shipping has so increased that we may truthfully 
say that, through the old obstacle, there must be 
cut a communicating way between the Oceans, 
and that this must be done now. 

It is proper to mention some facts upon which is 
based so positive a statement,—some details of the 
vaiious plans for joining the waters of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific through the Ameiican Isthmus, 
after which we may glance, hi iefly, at some of the 
possible results to flow fiom the successful joining 
of the Oceans, and 1 effect upon iis probable in¬ 
fluence upon the trade of the Pacific, and, moie 
especially, upon the trade now dawning upon 
Japan, for it may be supposed that it was, pri¬ 
mal ily, an interest in that development which ha*, 
caused your distinguished Society to honour me 
with your attention to-night. 

****** 

Let us, then, consider briefly, the question of 
communication between the Oceans, across the 
American Isthmus. 

Haidly had Nunez de Balboa’s fiisl glance from 
the hills of the Isthmus, tested upon the broad 
expanse of the Pacific, when the whole woild im¬ 
mediately concluded that, as so nan'ow a neck of 
land separated the great Oceans, throughout a 
length of nearly a thousand miles, nature must 
have provided somewhere in that extent, a com¬ 
municating waterway. For two centmies this 
problem was regarded as still unsolved. "The 
Secret of the Strait” occupied Christendom then 
as does the discovery of the North Pole now. 
Spaniards, Portuguese, French, Dutch, and Eng 
lish sought diligently, from the Rio de la Plata, 
in South America, to the St. Lawience River, in 
North America for this much desired channel. 
The search, as we know, was in vain, but befoie 
entire conviction came theie were already projects 
being discussed for supplementing nature’s defect 
by the woik of man. 


From the days of Columbus to the present time, 
almost all men of distinction, whose attention has 
been drawn to the American Isthmus, have urged, 
at one point or another, an inler-Ocean canal. 
Coitez, Saavedra, De Soto, among the eat Her; 
Guizot, President Adams, and Louis Napoleon, 
among the later, are the more prominent names 
which occur to me now. 

We pass by with biief notice earlier diearns 
and aspirations, and note the fact that the Piince 
Louis Napoleon, while yet a piisoner in the 
I’ortress of Ham, had given his approval to an 
enterprise which was to have been established 
under his name, and to be known as the Canal 
Napoleon de Nicaragua. Time will not peunit 
nty reciting to you his eloquent words, published 
in one of the reviews of that day, as to the great 
commercial and political importance of the strip 
of land which separates Lake Nicaiagua Horn the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It was shortly after the abandonment of the 
project by Napoleon, dazzled by the glitter of a 
possible crown, that the fiisl organized attempt was 
made. In 1849 some Ameiican gentlemen formed 
a Company known as the Atlantic and Pacific 
Ship Canal Co., and under concessions from 
Nicaragua, began actual woik on a canal. 

The financial woild was not ready for it,—the 
enterprise was transformed into a transit company, 
which, after some years of carrying passengeis 
and freight, from one ocean to the other, byway of 
Lake Nicaragua and the liver San Juan, presently 
faded away. 

The interest in this line for a canal still contin¬ 
ued, however, and was about to show some result 
when two other routes were proposed,—that of u 
ship canal through the Isthmus of Panama, 
backed by the energy and foimer success of De 
Lesseps,—and a ship railway across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, In Mexjco, backed by an Ameii- 
cau engineei. Captain Eades. So strong was the 
personality of these two men that the Nicaragua 
route was compelled to remain quiescent, until 
time and experience should balance these gentle¬ 
men’s popularity and persuasive eloquence. 

The death of Captain Eades, a few years ago, 
removed the Tehuantepec Ship Railway project 
as a competitor, nor has it since reappeared with 
any semblance of success. As to a Panama 
Canal, time and experience have fully shown to 
the world the unfortunate mistake of M. de 
Lesseps, in attempting a ship canal at the level of 
the sea, at Panama. Work has been for some 
time suspended upon the Panama Canal,—the 
enterprise owes $420,000,000, and its assests will 
not, it is believed, amount to $20,000,000. 

The results are known to you,—the newspapers 
of the day, everywhere except in France, having 
kept careful record of the vaiious steps in this un¬ 
fortunate enterprise. 

Until 1887, De Lesseps clung to the idea of a 
sea level canal. This was, indeed, almost a neces¬ 
sity, for he had often given public utterance to his 
opinion that Nicaragua was by far the best point 
for a canal with locks, but that he proposed to 
build a sea level canal. In that year, however, 
after enormous expenditure of men and money, 
he was compelled to change his plans to a lock 
canal at Panama. 1 hough the situation was very 
unfavourable for a lock canal there, it was not 
absolutely impracticable, as was a sea level canal, 
and might have been constructed had he changed 
earlier, before so much money had been spent. 

It was, however, too late, and after raising, at 
ruinous discount, some further sums, he wa9 
obliged to discontinue the work for lack of funds. 
There seems to be no hope of a revival of this pro¬ 
ject, in the minds of those best informed in the com¬ 
mercial world. In the last few days news has been 
received that the Concession has been renewed and 
more time given to the Canal Co. to complete the 
woik, but Colombia has not granted this without 
exacting heavy compensation, and the Company 
has besides' the task before it of tajsing money 
upon an enterprise practically dead. We need not 
dwell upon the sad picture of this heroic old gentle¬ 
man sinking under the burden of so terrible a re¬ 
verse. De Lesseps has done great service to 
France and the world, and has made only one 
mistake,—but this a gigantic one. 

Let me ask your attention, now, to what seems 
to promise happier results, the Nicaragua Canal. 

A gieat failure deseives notice next only to a 
great success, and the magnitude of this unparal¬ 
leled financial disaster at Panama calls for some 
explanation and description. 

In 1879, a small group of French gentlemen, 
who had obtained a concession from the Colombian 
Government to build a canal anywhere through its 
territories, but whose brief superficial examination 
of the Isthmus of Panama had given them practi¬ 
cally no data on which to determine the best 
engineering route for a canal, persuaded M. de 
Lesseps, by medus, of which we will always be 
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ignorant, to place himself at the head of their 
enterprise, to form a Company,—to pm chase their 
concession from them,—and to undertake the 
construction of a Panama Canal (at the level of 
the sea). M. de Lesseps thereupon caused to be 
called together in Paris, representatives of the 
maritime countiies of the World, to attend an 
International Canal Congress to decide upon the 
routes. 

By means, the nature of which also we shall 
probably never know, this Congress after some 
deliberation, decided by a large niajoi ity upon the 
Panama route as proposed by De Lesseps. The 
Congiess was warned, on the part of England, by 
the eminent engineer Sir John Hawkshawe, and on 
the pail of the United States, by Admit al Aminen, 
that such a canal was impracticable,—that it could 
not be constittcled, and if constructed, could not 
be conserved for the use of shipping. The hilly 
countiy, the raging course of the Charges River, the 
torrential rains, and the pestilential climate forbade 
the hope of success. To these remonstrances De 
Lesseps, flushed with the success of Suez, and 
impatient of contradiction, would give no heed, 
and the French people, loyal to him and proud of 
his well-deserved reputation, swaimed about his 
offices and liberally subsciibed to this new project 
of the great promoter. 

In Nicaragua, the mountain chain which stretches 
from the Arctic regions of North Amei ica, to Cape 
Horn, sinks to its lowest point, producing a com¬ 
parative depression, unique in chaiacler. This 
depression or basin is occupied by the waters of 
Lake Nicaiagua, a fresh water inland sea, 90 
miles in length by 45 in breadth, and with geueial 
depths varying trom 50 to 100 feet. The western 
shore of this Lake is only 13 miles fiom the surf 
of the Pacific Ocean, and the intervening neck of 
land, on the route selected for the Canal, has a 
maximum elevation of only 40 feet above the Lake. 
The elevation of the Lake is 110 feel above the 
ocean, and the dividing ridge 150 feel above the 
ocean. 

Although this great sheet of water is so close to 
the Pacific side, its waters drain to the eastward, 
by way of the River San Juan, into the Caribbean 
Sea, a distance of about 120 miles. This river is 
navigable, to some extent,—a steamer drawing 6 
feet of water has ascended from the ocean to the 
lake, in the last few years, although being delayed, 
somewhat, in getting up the rapids. 

These facts will indicate to you how much nature 
has already done toward a canal, by this route, 
and a closer investigation develops many other 
features most favourable, iu an engineeiing point 
of view. This lake, being a great reservoir, is 
but little influenced by the rainfall, and the same 
is,?of course, true of the r iver which is its outlet. 

Tlte main features of the canal now being con¬ 
structed, are the following: — The lake and upper 
river will be the summit level of the canal; there 
will be a cut through the neck of laud between the 
lake and the Pacific, the greatest depth of this 
excavation being 40 feet, and the canal quickly 
emerging upon the western slope of this neck of 
laud, will reach the Pacific through the valley of 
a small stream which flows into that ocean, 
descending to the sea level by means ol three locks. 

Going eastward from the lake toward the 
Caribbean Sea, the San Juan River will be followed 
for a distance of 64 miles from the lake, al which 
point the river will be dammed to such a height as 
will back its waters to the lake, raising the level 
of the lake to a uniform height of no feet above 
the level of the sea, and thus deepening the water 
iu the upper river to such a degree that but little 
dredging will be needed throughout the 64 miles. 

The upper river, being of the same general 
character as the lake, is not subject to violent 
freshets. The lower portion, receiving some large 
tributaries from the neighbouring mountains, pos¬ 
sesses a different and more unstable character. 
For this reason the line of the canal leaves the 
river at this dam, 94 miles from the lake, and 
pursues a straight course across country to the 
Caribbean Sea al Greytown, making use of some 
convenient interior valleys by means of dams at 
their outlets, and thus continuing the summit 
level until it emerges from a confining range of 
hills, and looks down upon the 18 miles of flat and 
marshy land, between the hills and the coast. 
Here, upon the eastern slope of these hills, the 
canal descends by three locks, to the level of the 
sea, and continues its course by dredging to the 
harbour of Greytown. The total distance from 
ocean to ocean, by this route, is 169 miles, of 
which 27 miles will be excavated canal, and 42 
miles free navigation in Lake Nicaiagua, the 
River San Juan and basins in the valley of the 
smaller streams. 

To describe it more in detail, beginning at the 
Atlantic or Caribbean side, the canal stalls fiom 
Greytown Harbour by dredging, 9 miles to Lock 
No. I, in the valley of a small stream, the Deseado. 


Lock No. 1 has a lift of 30 feet. The dimensions 
of all the locks are uniform, namely, 650 feel long 
by 70 feel wide, by 30 feet deep. 

From Lock No. 1 to Lock No. 2, miles, the 
canal occupies this valley, which is flooded by the 
construction of embankments, and thus 1 educes 
the amount of diedging to be done. Lock No. 2 
has a lift of 31 feet. Lock No. 2 to Lock No. 3, 

2 miles, continues in the valley of the Deseado, 
which is flooded by dams and embankments, and 
but slight excavation being necessaiy. Lock No. 

3 has a lift of 45 feet. This biiugs us to the sum¬ 
mit level of the canal. For 2J miles beyond this 
Lock, the same system of embankments avoids the 
necessity of any excavation, the flooding of the 
valley producing depths of from 30 to 70 feet. 
The canal then enters a rock cutting in the eastern 
divide, 3 miles long, and of an average depth 
throughout these 3 miles of no feet. This cutting 
contains 21 per cent, of the total excavation needed 
for the whole canal. Emerging from this cut the 
canal line enters the basin of the Canon (valley) 
San Fiancisco. Dams and embankments at e used 
to impound the water of this stream, and to form 
a long and narrow lake, whose length is iu the 
direction of the canal line. 

Passing thus through the San Francisco and 
adjacent valleys, the canal enters the River San 
Juan just above the dam in that river, at a 
distance of 12$ miles from the eastern divide cut. 
The canal line then proceeds from the dam in the 
River San Juan, up to the lake a distance of 64! 
miles, thence across the Lake Nicaragua, a dis¬ 
tance of 56J miles. From the lake to the Pacific, 
the distance by the canal line is miles, of which 
11 £ miles is in excavation, and 5^ through a basin 
in the valley of the small streams Rio Grande and 
Rio Tola. 

Of the two terminal hat hours, Greytown on the 
Atlantic side has been, in its time, an excellent 
haibour, but its mouth has been closed by a sand 
bar, caused by the sand in the vicinity drifting 
across the entiance. A pier or jetty has been 
built lately, into the sea, at right angles to the 
shore on the windwaid side of the old entrance to 
prevent this drifting of the sand, and has already 
caused the haibour to open, pet milting the Cam- 
pany’s dredges to pass in and out ; and the 
entrance thus sheltered in becoming deeper every 
day. Dredging is being carried on to assist 
the forces of nature. Brito, the point on the 
Pacific Coast where the entrance to the canal is 
to be, has no harbour, and the deep water on that 
coast prevents long breakwaters. But Brito is 
situated at the mouth of a broad, alluvial valley 
which pan be dredged from the beach inland to 
any distance required for the needs of a terminal 
[harbour. These needs, as will be observed at 
Poil Said, in the Suez Canal, aie not extensive as 
far as area goes. 

The dimensions of the canal being constructed 
are such as to permit a net tonnage of 20,000,000 
tons a year. 

* •****• 

The calculations which have been made as to 
the traffic using this canal, when constructed, 
have not been permitleed to include any of the 
large prospective increase, which may be counted 
upon with reasonable certainty, as a result of the 
existence of this waterway. It has been thought 
better to estimate only for that traffic which will 
be already existing and icady to use such a canal, 
as soon as it shall be open. Leaving out, then, 
the extraordinary estimates made by M. de 
Lesseps for the Panama Canal traffic, and con- 
sideling, only, the actual statistics, we find the 
vessels ready to use the Canal now amounting to 
about 6,000,000 of tons, and al the present rale of 
increase tlieie would be in 1896 about 8,000,000 of 
tons annually. 

Putting the tolls at two dollais per ton, we have 
receipts of sixteen million dollars or, allowing 
liberally for operating expenses, a net leveitue of 
fifteen million, or 5 per cent, upon tinee bundled 
million dollais. 

******* 

The cost of the construction of this great work, 
under liberal estimates, is seventy-five million 
dollars, and it is quite safe to say that one hundred 
millions will cover all contingencies. 

Having staled these facts I should add, that 
these figures are not based upon cursoiy or super¬ 
ficial examination, nor do they rest upon the 
unsupported opinion of those inleiested in the 
enterprise. Many years had been spent in elabor¬ 
ate detailed surveys, which have mapped the 
contouis of the land to a degree of accuracy and 
closenesss of detail equal to that of the subiubs of 
our great cities. Depths of the lakes, velocities of 
the liver waters, recoids of the rainfall, have all 
been absolutely detei mined. Numerous borings 
have shown the amount and quality of rock to be 
encountered in our excavations. In fact, every 
point of detail has been thoroughly woiked out. 


A board of eminent engineers, possessing no inter¬ 
est whatever in the Canal, has been assembled, 
and after months of careful consideration of the 
finished plans and surveys, have submitted their 
estimate of cost, allowing in their calculations 
liberal increases in the prices of labour, tools, and 
material of all kinds. 

It is, therefore, safe to say that the cost of this 
work is practically established. Large peicenlages 
of increase have been made, to allow for all pos¬ 
sible contingencies of accident, while no reduction 
iu cost has been allowed for the imptovemenl and 
added economy of the new machinery constantly 
being perfected, for excavating, diedging and the 
building of breakwaters, jellies, and biidges. 
There is no reasonable piobability that the cost of 
the completed woik will exceed the estimate, and 
it is quite likely that it will fall much below it. 

The financial question may, therefoi e, be thus 
stated :—I'he canal can be built, ready for use, 
with every convenience, andof dimensions suitable 
for the cotnmeice of the whole woild, for one 
hundred million dollars, while the canal when 
completed represents a property instantly worth 
three hundred millions, and paying 5 per cent, 
interest on. that amount from the day of its 
completion. 

It has been my endeavour to avoid possible exag¬ 
geration, and for this reason nothing has been said 
as to the increase in the tonnage, which will be a 
direct result of the existence of the canal. Not 
alone will the vessels already plying, use it, but the 
canal will build up a traffic in commodities which, 
up to the present, have had no mar ket, owing to 
their distance from those fields which lequire them. 

It will be when the canal is open, that we shall 
first learn how great is the demand for the timber 
of Alaska, for the guanos and nitrates of Peru and 
Chili, and for many of the products of Japan and 
Northern China, which now are prevented fiom 
reaching a market by the long and costly freight 
transportation which they must undergo before 
reaching their destinations. This fact was notice¬ 
able when the Suez Canal was opened, and a 
glance at the map of the world shows that the 
Suez Canal, though of vast importance, opened 
communication only between sections of the 
world, while a canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans may be said to establish communi¬ 
cation between separate and distinct commercial 
woilds. We may, therefore, expect, with reason, 
that this annual revenue of $15,000,000 net, will 
lapidly increase, even with diminished lolls, to 
$30,000,000 net, after which, questions of in¬ 
creasing the capacity of the canal or building 
another one in another por lion of the Isthmus, may 
be considered. 

Let us consider now the effect of a finished 
Nicaragua Canal upon the cummer ce of the Pacific 
and the Woild. 

And first let us repeat that this canal will join 
two worlds of commerce ; the one being composed 
of those countiies and peoples which front upon 
the Atlantic, and upon its tributary seas, gulfs and 
rivers ; the other, those nations whose coasts form 
the shores of the Pacifie. 

Of Suez it may be said that its office, its principal 
office, is to connect two sections of a trade woild, 
not two distinct, ever sundered, commercial world 
spaces. Those sections were not strangers in trade 
to each other before Suez was opened ; since the 
dawn of history slow lengths of innumerable 
caravans toiling through sandy deserts have inces¬ 
santly deployed upon the shores of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, bringing the rare and costly pro¬ 
ducts ofjPersia and India to the ships of Phoenicia, 
of Greece, ol Rome and later to those of Venice, 
Genoa, Spain, and England. The Suez Canal did 
not create a new trade—it improved and increased 
a tiade already existing between sections and only 
between sections. I will not be suspected in say¬ 
ing this of trying to belittle that great and noble 
woik, whose usefulness to mankind cannot be over 
estimated. It has doubtless been of greater set vice 
for that very reason that it has not created new 
tr ade, but has vastly helped that which was already 
existing. 

The Nicaragua Canal, on the contrary, will 
connect two areas of commerce hitherto without 
connection, independent of each other—nay, al¬ 
most ignorant of each other , each with its own 
trade channels and currents circling and eddying 
in response to the various and changing demands 
of merchandise and the needs of its transportation. 
It is true that the Atlantic system reaches out in 
some degree to Australia, China and Japatt, 
and that Alaskan fish artd lumber, Chilean 
guano and nitrates pass in limited quantities 
around Cape Horn to New York and Europe, 
but the inter vetting distances ate loo gieat to 
produce anything like a union or joining of the 
tiade systems of the Atlantic avid Pacific. 

They are distinct and separate, and will so 
remain, unless joirted by a waterway through the 
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American Isthmus. This done, we should witl 
reason expect a gradual mingling of the elements 
and factors of transportation and, as the new 
necessities were felt and the new conveniences 
realized, there would gradually be effected changes 
of great importance to the commerce of the world 
—far more so than the changes which Suez effected 
as between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. More 
remarkable still, however, in my belief, will be the 
great increase of trade; the creation of new pro 
ductiveness in many fields hitherto unworked 
resulting from the completion of the canal an 
the consequent opening of convenient maikels 
and active demands for the various commodities 
produced. 

Let us go a little more into detail and, with our 
eyes upon the map, once more discuss the effects 
of the Canal’s completion. I shall be glad at any 
time to be interrupted in this description witl 
suggestions, for ther e are many doubtless among 
you who have studied the trade routes of tire 
Pacific and to whose knowledge as to details I will 
readily defer in this division of my subject. 

The most marked of the immediate effects will 
be observed between New Orleans in the Gulf of 
Mexico, attd Guayaquil and the other por ts on th 
West Coast of South-America and Mexico. The 
distance by water now from New Orleans to Gua 
yaquil is 11,683 miles; by the Canal it will be 
be 2,340 miles, a saving of 9,343 *Ti»les. 

New Orleans is the natural port of the populous 
attd productive states of the Mississipi Valley 
while tire Peruvian Coast has for exchange its 
guanoes attd nitrates 

Next itr order of benefit is the communication 
between New York and San Francisco—between 
Philadelphia artd Puget Sound—as well as the 
Alaskan Coast. Also the trade of England and 
Germany with the West Coasts of North and 
Central attd South America. By lire Nicaragua 
Canal the saving in distance between New York 
and San Francisco is 10,080 miles, between Liver¬ 
pool and San Francisco 7,182. 

The bulk of the traffic passing through the 
canal will at first consist principally of shipping 
plying between these last mentioned localities. 
Uport these lines will, I believe, be seen ll 


Upot . , 

development of new trade increasing with great 
rapidity. The difficulties and expense of the 
voyage around Cape Horn have restricted the 
liauspot tat ion, and hence the production, of 
many commodities to the point almost of pro¬ 
hibition. When the products of Peru and Chili, 
the coffee and cocoa of Mexico and Cent 
America, the grain of California, the lumber 
of Vancouver and Alaska can be placed in the 
markets of the United States and Europe at prices 
largely reduced by the cheaper transportation 
afforded by the Canal, then we shall see a greater 
demand for these products, and hence larger areas 
of those almost virgin coasts will be utilised, and 
the present traffic now ready to use the Canal will 
be dwarfed by the volume of new trade, whose 
existence will depend upon such a Canal 

There is, as we all know, a railway across the 
Panama Isthmus, but the necessity of breaking 
bulk twice makes its general use for large trade 
impracticable. It need not therefore be dwell 
upon as a serious factor in this discussion. 

I have said that the first and most notable users 
of tire Canal would be the ships plying between tire 
ports of Europe and the East of America on the 
one hand, and the West Coasts of tire American 
Continent on the other. The trails-Pacific coim- 
tries would need more time to become convinced 
of the advantage they would derive from a Nicar¬ 
agua Canal. 

In the first place the distances via the Suez 
Canal are as little as, and in some cases less titan, 
those via Nicaragua. Speaking generally, there 
is not much difference between Suez and 
Nicaragua in passing from Western Europe to 
New Zealand or Japan ; while to Australia and 
Southern China the difference is in favour of Suez. 
The route by Suez has also tire advantage of con¬ 
venient coaling stations, and much local traffic ; and 
finally, it has been long established, and many in¬ 
terests have grown up around it. Commerce is 
conservative, looking always with doubt upon any 
suggestion of change. 

But there are many features in the Nicaragua 
route which will gradually commend themselves 
with great force to certain Pacific localities, and 
10 none more than to Japan. 

By the Suez route Japan, although a terminal 
point, sees between itself and Europe more than 
one “ way station ” whose commerce with Europe 
overshadows that of Japan. India and Farther 
India, the East Indies and Souther n China, make 
up so large a percentage of the Suez traffic that Ja¬ 
pan suffers by comparison, and although really a ter-1 


cial weight and importance as a ter minus should 
possess. This, though perhaps natural, is not desir 
able for a great nation, whose evident destiny is to 
become one of tire commercial powers of the world, 
in virtue of its admirable maritime location and the 
vigour and intelligence of its people. Japan cannot 
be satisfied until its trade is in every sense direct 
between its por ts and London, Hamliui g, and New 
York, and not simply a minor incident of the 
Indo-Chinese-European traffic. There must be 
110 ports or coasts inter veiling between Yokohama 
and New York, between Kobe and London, which 
outweigh or even approach in importance lire 
terminal poits of the route. I think all will agree 
with me that this is an essential condition to the 
development of great commercial qualities. 

With these considerations in our mind it is easy 
to perceive .that tire Nicaragua Canal offers to 
Japan the final solution of the problem. Direct 
communication now exists with the western coast 
of North America, but that coast is as yet in its 
commercial infancy. The Nicaragua Canal will 
provide that direct intercourse between Yokohama, 
Kobe, Hakodate, Nagasaki, and Hamburg, Lon¬ 
don, New Yoik, New Orleans. 


This trade will not be limited in its powers 
of expansion as is the mail steamer and pas¬ 
senger service. Over this route will pass the 
principal heavy exports and imports to and 
from Japan and lire Atlantic nations. By this 
route the opportunity at once presents itself to 
Japanese merchants and shipping 10 start their 
own lines of steamers and sailing ships between 
Japan and lire Atlantic countries. By litis cheaper 
route merchandise will be landed in foreign mar¬ 
kets witli less buitlrensome freight charges, and 
hence he sold at lower prices. Thus the de¬ 
mand increases, and greater areas of Japan are 
called into the productive field, while its industries, 
espouding to the demand, widen their scope 
of manufacture. These healthy influences lead 
upon each oilier, and more Japanese shipping will 
be needed to transport the increased amounts of 
products. But I need not dwell loo long upon 
the important results flowing from a direct, un- 
iterrupted trade communication between the 
Japan terminus attd those at New Yot k atrd Liver¬ 
pool, for I believe the intelligence of this audience 
will quickly perceive its value for a nation like 
Japan, which is just beginning to stretch out its 
hand to grasp some at least of the world's trade. 

I will here interrupt the discussion of the trade 
conditions in or der to touch upon one feature that 
we have not yet considered. It is a matter of 
importance, and is destined in the future to hold 
the close attention of the statesmen of all maritime 
nations. This feature is the strategic value of the 
Nicaragua Canal, considered in a naval and 
military sense, and as a direct result its value in 
the eyes of politicians and diplomalisis. It must 
appear plain to all present that this waterway 
between the oceans will be the key to power on 
botli sides of the Continent and in both oceans; 
and will secure paramount influence to that nation 
hiclt shall hold it in time of war or upon the 
approach of war. In these days of swift war 
steamers, a fleet holding the canal could issue 
from its western entrance, and within five days 
strike a blow at any point of lire we-teru coast 
from Peru to Califor nia. If the fleet’s presence 
were needed on tire Atlantic side, it could reach in 
three days the Gulf of Mexico or the principal 
channels in the West Indies, and m four days 
could be in a position to fight a battle off tire 
Atlantic coast of the United States. 

It must riot be thought that these facts are only 
of interest to those nations which lie near the 
canal. It is not only lire United Slates, Centi al 
America and Peru, which are affected by tire 
canal. These countries are indeed near it in a 
geographical sense, but all mai ilime nations ate 
near it in a commercial sense. All nations whose 
hips are to pass though it, who enjoy or hope to 
enjoy the advantages of foreign trade, will he 
virtually affected by anything which nray happen 
to the canal in peace, and especially so in war. 
We know for example that Egypt is the nearest of 
II countries to the Suez Canal, while among 
European nations England and Germany are the 
most distant fioni it geographically. 

Yet we know well how vast is the importance in 
commercial sense of the Suez Canal to those 
istant nations, and how great would be their 
losses if in time of war their merchant steamers 
should find lire canal closed to their passage. 

It is therefore not only the nations of America 
that will have much at slake in the affaiis of a 
Nicaragua Canal, but Europe, Japan, New Zea¬ 
land must watch carefully that a passage for their 
ships be always kept open. This interest of the 
wo 1 Id’s trade in the Nicaragua Canal will doubtless 
result in certain conventions or treaties between 


minus, does not have such corresponding comtner- all nations, which shall provide for the unobstructed 


use of the Canal, whether in peace or war. The 
Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, tinougli 
whose territories the Canal is to pass, at e inhabited 
by a brave arid intelligent people, but their num¬ 
bers are so small that it may be expedient for 
some more power fill nation to guarantee to them 
and 10 the nations of the world tire absolute neu¬ 
trality of the Nicaragua Canal. 

The strategic value of the Canal is enhanced by 
the existence of tire great sheet of fresh water, 
Lake Nicaragua, which is its summit level. Ships 
are now built of steel, and their bottoms when in 
sea water become quit kly covered with a growth 
of barnacles and grass, which seriously impedes 
their speed and efficiency. 

But fleets may lie at ease in the lake, keeping 
their hulls clean in the fresh water, while their 
crews grow healthy and vigorous in tire salubrious 
atmosphere of that most healthful locality. Here 
in this wonderful inland lake, a fleet of swift and 
powerful war ships could await the proper mo¬ 
ment, and sallying out from either entrance, strike 
powerful blows against an enemy, and returning 
to I lie lake could coal and repair while preserving 
in the highest degree the speed and efficiency of 
its ships, the health and discipline of their crews. 

It is this lake whiclr gives to the canal a 
strategic importance unique and significant. I 
believe the future will show it to be in this respect 
unparalled ill the history of lire world. 

Taking up again the thread of our subject, and 
discussing tire development of trade in the Pacific 
Ocean, resulting from the opening of a canal 
across the American Isthmus, »l is pr oper to notice 
tire difficulties, as well as lire advantages, that will 
be encountered. In the first place, this canal will 
not pr ovide rapid transportion for lire merchandise 
of most of the countries whose shipping will use it. 
It will provide a cheap and convenient route, but 
not especially a speedy one. The Western coasts 
of South America and Mexico are an exception to 
this, and for them a most rapid transit will be 
provided by tire canal, to New Orleans, New 
York, and Western Europe. But it may safely be 
predicted that mails and passengers from Japan 
will continue to pass across the Pacific and by rail 
across North America. For most of the maritime 
nations of the world the Nicaragua Canal will be 
a freight route. 

Such being the case, and as the cargo steamers 
of Japan, the U. S. and Europe are to make large 
use of it itt the future, it is desirable to examine all 
possible routes across the Pacific, whiclr may be 
used in connection with such a Canal. We here 
come upon a notable difficulty, the lack of sufficient 
coaling stations. Those of my hearers who ate 
familiar with shipping are well awai e that for cargo 
steamers it is of first importance that coalittg ports 
should not be loo dislattl fiom each other along 
llseir routes of travel, for the cargo steamer must 
trot be obliged to fill up with its coal supply too much 
of its stowage space and thus restrict unduly the 
amount of cargo it can carry. 

This difficulty will be principally felt 011 the 
Southern route across lire Pacific by the Western 
hound steamers. Those Eastern bound from 
Japan to the Canal will find their best route on a 
great circle between Yokohama, San Francisco, 
and Puget Sound, which will carry them quite 
near tire Aleutian Islands in the Noith Pacific, 
amotrg which a convenient coaling station can be 
selected, which will break the lottg distance be¬ 
tween Hakodate and Puget Sound. On tire 
Southern route, however, there will be felt a great 
need for a coal port West of the Sandwich Islands. 
Tire ottly points available ate in the Marshall 
Islands or the Caroline Group—but itotte of these 
islattds produce anything to export in large quan¬ 
tities, and the vessels that should take coal there, 
could expect no return cargo. Coal supplies at 
such points would be therefore kept up only at 
great and undue expense. These groups of 
Islands are also so far to the southward that 
they would cause too great a deflection from 
a vessel's couise alter leavittg the Sandwich Is¬ 
lands, unless she proposed to visit Manila and 
the Chinese Coast before proceeding to Japan. 

In that case the natural route for a cargo 
steamer would be a circuit. It would leave the 
Canal attd pass along the West coasts of Central 
America and Mexico, touching where desirable, 
and filling its hunkers at Mazallan in Mexico. 
Thence it would steer West for the Sandwich 
Islands, take coal there and proceed to oite of the 
Caroline or Marshall Islattds. Thence to Manila, 
Shanghai, Nagasaki, Kobe, Yukoliama. From 
Yokohama a great circle route to Nan Francisco 
or Puget Sound would be tire course to steer, 
touching if desir able at Hakodate, and of necessity 
at tire coal port selected irt the Aleutian Islands. 

By tlris means we would reduce the distances 
between coaling stations to about 2,000 miles, 
which is not excessive for a cargo steamer. 
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It is interesting to notice that in following this 
route to San Francisco and continuing down the 
coast of America to Nicaragua, the total distance 
traversed is about 7,000 miles; while the route 
from Yokohama to Nicaragua byway of Honolulu 
is about 7,500 miles. The distance, which appears 
on these maps to be much the shorter viA Hono¬ 
lulu, is in reality 590 miles longer. In address¬ 
ing this distinguished Society of geographers, to 
whom maps and charts are familiar, 1 need not 
dwell upon the cause of this apparent discrepancy. 
Mercator’s method of projection, though conveni¬ 
ent in many ways, has, as the Society knows, the 
fault of distorting the higher latitudes, thus produc¬ 
ing such errors as l have mentioned, iocompare 
intelligently the distances covered by diffeient 
routes a projection is needed which will exhibit 
the great circles of the earth as stiaight lines. 
Such is the Gnomonic Projection, of which 1 have 
here a chart, and whose principles I will lake 
pleasure in discussing with any of the gentlemen 
present who may not be familiar with that method. 

I have referred to this projection because of its 
close connection with the study of 11 ans-Pacific a 
routes. 

It is possible that the difficulties of the Southern 
route via the Sandwich Islands in the matter of 
coaling stations, may cause it to be abandoned, 
and the westwaid bound shipping to follow the 
same line to Japan as the eastward bound vessels 
from here to America. For sailing ships, however, 
and the slow cargo steamers to whom economy of 
coal is a great desideratum, there is still much to 
recommend the southern route when coining to the 
westward. The steady trade winds from the 
north-east, the favouring currents, the quiet 
weather and the smooth seas are strong arguments 
for ships which are to carry the cheaper and heavier 
merchandise of the world. In any case we have for 
the eastern bound traffic one natural route, namely 
by a great circle to the American coast and down 
that coast to the Nicaragua Canal. For the 
western bound shipping we have a choice between 
the southern route, longer but with better weather, 
and the northern route, shorter but with less 
favourable weater. 

Five years must elapse before the Nicaragua 
Canal is open, but that period can be well devoted 
to a thorough study of the future commercial 
situation, and to preparation which will enable 
Japan to avail itself of the advantages to be then 
provided. 

The time at my disposal permits me only to 
touch upon many po.ints which deserve more 
thorough discussion, but I shall be well satisfied 
if this slight and superficial consideration of the 
subject should draw the attention of some of the 
able minds of this distinguished Society to the 
approaching change in commercial conditions due 
to a Nicaragua Canal. 

The opening of that Canal will in my opinion 
mark the beginning of a great development in 
Japan’s foreign trade, and signalize its entry to 
the brotherhood of commercial nations. Wlrei 
that day comes Japan will be welcomed by all 
countries, and by none more coidially than by her 
11 ans-Pacific friend, the United Stales of America. 

I thank you, Mr. Piesident, and gentlemen of the 
Geographical Society for the patience with which 
you have listened to me. It will give me much 
pleasure to reply to any further questions which 
gentleman may wish to ask on this subjeclr 

A Japanese gentleman, addressing Capt. Taylor, 
wished to know the time required for the passage 
of a steamer front one end of the canal to the 
other. 

The Lecturer staled that the amount of traffic 
which could pass through the canal was deter¬ 
mined by the time it took one ves-el to do the 
distance. Each lock required 45 minutes and the 
total lime from ocean to ocean was 28 houis. 
Entering from Greylown Hat bour, the speed for 
the first few miles would be 4 miles an hour through 
the narrow cuttings, with 6 miles an hour in the 
River, and 10 miles an hour in the Lake of 
Nicaragua. The total capacity of the canal 
was calculated at 20 millions of tons per an¬ 
num at the above speeds. 1 he canal would 
he furnished with electric lighting apparatus 
which would admit of ships using it with 
equally as much ease at night as in the day 
time. ' If the calculations had been for day work 
only, they should have been staled as 10 millions 
of tons. The average was about 14 vessels per 
day. The Lecturer also explained 'some of the 
cliaits to his hearers, and this terminated the 
proceedings. 


LETTER FROM SHIM ANE. 


(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

January 241I1, X891. 

The January holidays were not, this year, very 
enjoyable in Izumo. Just before Christmas we 
had a few exquisite days, during which Dai-Sen, 
the Fuji of Izumo ( laumo Fuji it is called by the 
people) revealed its magnificent snowy cone in 
the sky, far above the hills that ring in the beauti¬ 
ful city and lake. I think that such a charming 
vision of Dai-Sen usually augurs bad weather, 
just as, before a hurricane in the tropics, I have 
seen the sky become singularly beautiful and all 
the peaks standing out in* strangely sharpened 
beauty against the loveliest of skies. The New 
Year began with a terrific rain-and-wind storm. 
It lasted nearly two weeks—almost the whole time 
of the holidays. In the city the force of the wind 
was extraordinary; and Lake Shinji roared like 
sea. The police stationed themselves at the 
entrances to the main bridge, and prohibited 
eveiy one from crossing the Ohashi, so that one 
district of the city was temporarily isolated from 
the other. Before this measure was taken, it had 
seemed quite possible that the bridge would give 
way to the fury of the storm, and a child who had 
tried to cross, was bodily lifted up by the wind 
and flung into the lake. The child swam like a 
fish, however, and made its way safely to shore. 
Shipping in the port was slightly damaged—masts 
and cabins being itt some cases carried away. 
After a few days of this foul weather, and oceans 
of rain, there came a brief lull—sharp cold weather, 
frost, arid a slight snow. 

The lull gave me a chance to see something 
very interesting to a stranger—Matsue robed 
in Shinto attire for the celebation of the New 
Year. I sttppose, in all parts of Japan, the 
holiday decor ations are about the same:— 
the pine-trees and bamboos planted at every 
house-door, shimenaioa over the entrance, the cross 
ed flags above the gates bearing the symbol of the 
Red Sun. But in Matsue I think there were some 
unique features. Here the houses are nearly all 
of exactly the same height, and the awning at the 
same level. Consequently the shimeua-wa, on 
either side of the street, presented one symmetrical 
unbroken line as far as the eye could see. Here 
the .people do trot put up little thin straw cords. 


way when London and New York frowtt on specula¬ 
tion. We may brag of our progress, but after all 
it is the fruit of Eastern capital. The present ex¬ 
perience reduces our selfsufficieucy and abates 
our enthusiasm. If the pulse of the commercial 
world can best be fell on Wall street or in 
London, when that pulse runs slow and feeble 
we in the extremities get very cold. But pre¬ 
sent difficulties seem to be entirely due to 
lack of confidence and daring. Banks have been 
calling in every available dollar ; and one of the 
largest of those institutions has boasted that in 
case of a run upon it every depositor could be paid 
full. The result of this accumulation by the 
battks is that it is next to impossible to obtain a 
loan even on the best security. A gentleman whose 
estate is worth at least a million and a quar ter cart- 
not borrow a couple of thousand. But it is of 
course the smaller firms and those who have tried 
to conduct a big business with small capital who 
feel the pressure most severely, aitd many of them 
have gotte to the wall. We confidently hope that, so 
sootr as the semi-annual statements have been made 
by the banks and the inspector has been satisfied 
with abundant evidence of wealth, the stringency 
will give way, and Denver will boom as merrily as 
before. I imagine, however, that it is not merely 
Denver bankers who are pursuing this policy, and 
that we may possibly find it a matter of months 
instead of weeks before confidence is restored. 

Nothing will satisfy the West now but a free 
coinage measure. Silver , we are told, has been 
the tool of unprincipled speculation and the silver 
miners have beet) its victims. Probably the im¬ 
mediate adoption of such a measure would make 
things easier for the present. But he would be a 
brave mat) who should dare to say that the free 
coinage of silver in this country would certainly 
issue in the permanent r elief of commerce. Un¬ 
questionably in many respects it would be better 
than the present law. That law may be certainly 
called a failure. It simply offered a premium to 
the most skillful juggler it) bullion. It did not 
secure a steady and high price for silver. A 
friend of mine, a banker, tells me that the best 
results may be expected from free coinage. But 
inasmuch as the silver question affects the whole 
world’s trade, it does not seem possible for arty 
one country to solve it finally. Some good might 
be dune by a determined conference of business 
men and capitalists of all commercial centres, if 
mutual trust and the conviction of identical in¬ 
terests could but gait) ascendency. In these days 


The shmienawa in Izumo are always massiveM 0 f universal intercourse it is fatal to the stability 


and heavily fringed, and decorated with gohei 
at short entervals. I noticed a great many fern 
fronds inteiwoven with them. Itt all the houses, 
the tokos were decked with similar shimenawa ; 
and upon the kamidana, the offer ings of fresh 
rice cakes, laid upon white paper, and sur¬ 
rounded by fern fronds and sprays of the plants 
sacred to Shinto, were illuminated by lamps 
kindled at the sacred fire, which must be made by 
a flint and steel—never by match. 

Soot) after the lull, the bad weather set in again 
with great fury. One week ago it begat) to snow 
tremendously. In twenty-four hours the snow 
before my house had drifted in places to the height 
of four feet. Kuruma could scarcely be moved 
by two met). This snow continued for five days, 
accompanied with a very bitter wind. I never saw 
a heavier snow-fall, even it) Western America; 
but the thermometer never went below zero. The 
day before yesterday became beautiful and sunny, 
and—fatal omen—Dai Set) appears once more 
enchanlingly beautiful. Thereafter more rain, 
more snow, mor e wind; and misery of cold in 
Japanese houses facing the lake. 

The people say that such weather has not been 
known here before for more that) fifteen years. It 
is very trying to persons of weak lungs. We have, 
however, as yet escaped the influenza: the wind 
from the Asiatic coast is blowing against the path 
of the infection, whose march is westwaid. Per¬ 
haps we ought to be gr ateful for the storms. 


LETTER FROM DENVER. 


(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


Denver, Colo., December 201I1. 

The end of the year generally sees some strin¬ 
gency in the money market, but the most salient 
feature of the last few weeks has been a growing 
distrust and disquiet in commercial centres. Den¬ 
ver is still chiefly dependent on outside capital. 
Ten years ago its own resources were of course 
still most limited, and a pei iod of ''booming” 
was certain to be followed by a sharp reaction. 
We are not, and are not likely soon to become, 
self-reliant enough to keep the even tenor of our 


of trade for a medium of exchange to suffer 
constant variety through the separate action of 
individual nations, and through these are truisms 
they aie commonly disregarded. One thing 
seems quite certain, namely, that the relative 
value of silver and gold is of less importance 
than the fixity of that value. And consequently 
the matter best desiring attention and decision is 
what shall that value be. Silver producers of 
course want a high price,—will be content with 
nothing short of the old standard. And yet it is 
hard to see how any metal can obtain a fictitious 
value largely higher than its value as a com¬ 
modity merely by receiving a certain stamp. Our 
democracy had belter study Locke’s refutation 
of Lowndes if that theory is in their minds. 

The last mouth has (nought its full tale of 
di tinker) crime. The most recent instance was 
fatal to a well-known bully whose early days were 
spent itt the prize ring. This ornament of life 
would seek the plaudits of his friends by exercising 
Iris pugilistic powers on inoffensive pedestrians; 
and as he kept a saloon he could generally make 
his peace will) the guardians of that virtue. No 
one doubts that his assailant was art injured man, 
drugged by vile liquor, swindled by unscrupulous 
cunning, and maddened by loss. And no one 
seriously expects the murderer to be severely 
punished or regrets the disappearance of the 
burly scoundrel who paid so dear a penalty for his 
crimes. But it is at) interesting fact that scores 
of red-eyed, heavy looking men paid a sort of 
drunken tribute to the dead by hanging about the 
cot otter’s office as long as the body lay there. 

But the subject that overtops all others in point 
of interest is the Indian scare. It has beet) 
threatening for months. To an onlooker, however, 
most remarkable is the fact that from the beginning 
there seems to have been no evidence of evil doing, 
no instance of unprovoked violence on the part of 
the Indians. The settlers and they make bad 
neighbours. A kind of religious frenzy had t e- 
cently taken possession especially of the Sioux. 
They engaged it) what is called a ghost-dance, 
almost star ving themselves, exerting their endui- 
ance to the utmost, and consequently weie subject 
to trance and visions. They expect the advent of 
a Messiah or Saviour. If this hope assumes start¬ 
ling and sensuous forms it proves nothing against 
the Indians. The very same hope often takes on 
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equally giotesque forms among 111 e followers of a 
more enlightened faith. When men watch their 
nation dwindle, their lands fall into the possession 
of an alien and tuoie crafty people, the teriihle 
coil of. fate closing on them in ever natrowing 
citcles, is it wonderful that they should expect 
supernatiu al delivetauce? And when hatassed 
by the selilets, goaded into some kind of tebel- 
lion by men waiting for their inheritance and 
ready to find a flimsy pielext to win aid from 
Government forces, it would he very strange 
if brave heaits did not ever and anon butst into a 
flame of hated and kindle a war of desperation. 
This seems to be the genesis of thepiesent trouble. 
On the one hand, theie ate no doubt many far- 
seeing and politic men among the tribes, who see 
the folly of lesistance, the hopelessness of regain¬ 
ing freedom. Their buffaloes ate extinct, and if 
they chase them they mirst fit st cross the dat k abyss 
over which the beasts have been dtiven. A single 
generation has made the old free life impossible 
for evermore. And in their sane moments the 
Indians know it. Some among them appear con¬ 
tent to live as paupers on the rations allowed by 
tile Government. But theie are not wanting 
inme adveututous ones, whose valour would 
cast prudence to the winds, and these aie 
the creators of the present mischief. It is a sad 
sight, hut inevitable so long as mateiial pi ogress 
is the highest object of the white man’s ambition. 
And there does not seem any ground for hoping 
that the while man will voluutaiily recede from 
his present opinion as to (lie value of mateiial 
wealth. If he does so it will be through sheer dis¬ 
gust and weariness and the gradual growth of the 
conviction that not by any abundance of "the 1 e- 
sources of civilisation ” will the spiritual wants of 
himself and his children he satisfied. 


THE RECORD OF BAD ALIA 
HERODSFOOT. 


By Rudyard Kipling. 


The year’* at the spring 
An<l day's at the morn; 

Morning's at seven; 

'I lie hill-side's dew-pearled ; 

'I he lark's on tlie wing ; 

The snali’s on the thorn j 
God’s in his heaven— 

All's right with the world ; 

Pippa passes. 

Tltis is not that Badalia whose spate names 
were Joanna, Pugnacious, and McCannat as the 
song says, but another and much nicer lady. 

In t tie beginning of things site had been tint egene- 
rale ; had worn the heavy, fluffy fringe which is 
the ornament of llie costcrmongei’s git I, and there 
is a legend in Gunnison-sti eet that on her wedding- 
day site, a flare-lamp in either hand, danced 
dances on a discarded lovet’s winkle barrow till a 
policeman interfered, and them Badalia danced 
with the Law amid shoutings. Those were bet 
days of fatness, and they did not last long, for 
her husband after two years took to himself another 
woman, and passed out of Badalia’s life over Bada 
lia's senseless body; for lie stifled protest with blows. 
While she was enjoying Iter widowhood the baby 
that the husband had not taken away died of 
croop, and Badalia was altogether alone. Willi 
rare fidelity she listened to no proposals for a 
second marriage according to the customs of 
Gnnnison-street, which do not differ from those of 
the Barralong. “ My man,” she explained to her 
suitors, " ’e’ll come hack one o’ these days, an’ 
then, like as not, ’e’ll take an’ kill me if I was 
livin’ 'long o’ you. You don’t know Tom ; I do. 
Now you go. I can do for myself—not ’avin’ a 
kid.” She did for heiself with a mangle, some 
tending of babies, and an occasional sale of 
flowers. This latter trade is one that needs 
capital, and takes the vendor very far westward, 
in so much that the return journey from, let, us say, 
the Burlington Arcade to Gnnnison-street, E., is an 
excuse for drink, and then, as Badalia pointed 
out, "You come ’ome with your shawl at f off of 
your back, an’ your homiii.k under your atm, 
and the price of nothing at-all in your pocket, lei 
alone a slop takin’ cate o’ you.” Badalia did not 
drink, but she knew Iter sisterhood, and gave them 
rude counsel. Otherwise she kept herself to her¬ 
self, and meditated a great deal upon Tom 
Herodsfoot, her husband, who would come back 
some day, and the baby that would never return. 
In what manner these thoughts wrought upon her 
mind will not be known. 

Her entry into society dates from the night when 
she rose literally under the feet of the Reverend 
Eustace Hanna, on the landing of No. 17, Guniii- 
son-slreet, and told him that he was a fool, without 
discernment in the dispensation of his distiict 
charities. 

*' You give Lacar Loo custids,” said she, without 


the formality of inti od net ion ; " give her pot k-wine. 
Gain! Give’er hlankils. Gam'ome ! ’ha mother, 
she eats ’em all, and diinks the hlankils. Gils 
’em back from the shop, she does, befot e you come 
visiting again so as to ’ave ’em all handy, an’ 
Lascar Lon she sez to you, ‘Oh, my mothei’s that 
good to me !’ she do. Lascar Loo ’ad better talk 
so, bein’ sick abed, ’r else ’er mother would kill 
’er. Gam ! you’te a bloomin’ gatdenet—yon an’ 
yer custids ! Lascar Loo don’t never smell of ’em 
even.” 

Thereon the curate, instead of being offended, 
recognised in the heavy eyes under the hinge the 
soul of a fellow wotker, and so bade Badalia mount 
guard over Lascat Loo, when the next jelly or 
custard should arrive, to see that the invalid 
actually ate it. This Badalia did, to the disgust 
of Lascar Loo’s mother, and the sharing of black 
eye between the tluee; but Lascar lain got her 
custard, and coughing heaitily, rather enjoyed the 
fi ay. 

Later on, partly through the Reverend Eustace 
Hanna’s swift recognition of her uses, and paitly 
through ceitain tales poured out with moist eyes 
and flushed cheeks by Sister Eva, youngest and 
most impt essionahle of the Little Sistei s of the Red 
Diamond, it came to pass that Badalia, arrogant, 
fluffy-fringed, and perfectly unlicensed in speech, 
won a recognised place among such as labour in 
Gnnnison-street. 

These were a mixed corps, zealous or hysterical, 
faint-hearted or only vety wearied of battle against 
tnisety, accotding to their lights. The most part 
were consumed with small tivahics and personal 
jealousies, to be retailed confidentially to their own 
tiny cliques in the pauses between wrestling with 
death lor the body of a moiibnnd laundtess, or 
scheming for fut titer mission-grants to resole a 
consumptive compositoi’s vety consumptive bools. 
There was a lector that lived in dread of paupetis- 
ing the poor, would fain have held bazaars for 
ftesh altar cloths, and prayed in secret for a new 
large In ass bird, with eyes of red glass, fondly be¬ 
lieved to be carbuncles. There was Brother Victor, 
of the Older of Little Ease, who knew a great deal 
about altar cloths but kept his knowledge in the 
background while lie strove to propitiate Mrs. 
Jesstl, the Secivtaty of the Tea Cup Board, who 
had money to dispense hut hated Rome—even 
though Rome would, on its honour, do no more 
than fill the stomach, leaving the dazed soul to 
the mercies of Mrs. Jessel. Theie were all the 
Little Sistei s of the Red Diamond, daughters of 
the horseleech, crying "Give” when their own 
charily was exhausted, and pitifully explaining to 
such as demanded an account of their disbiu se- 
ments in return for one half-sovereign, that relief 
woik in a bad district can hardly be systematised 
on the accounts’ side without expensive duplication 
of staff. There was the Revet end Eustace Hanna, 
who wotked impartially with Ladies' Committees, 
Androgynous Leagues and Guilds, Brother Vic¬ 
tor, and anybody else who could give him money, 
bools, or blankets, or that mote piecious help that 
allows ifsc-lf to be directed by those who know. 
And all these people learned, one by one, to 
consult Badalia on matters of personal character, 
right to relief, and hope of eventual reformation in 
Gunnison-sti eet. Her answers were seldom cheer¬ 
ing, but site possessed special knowledge and 
complete confidence in herself. 

" I’m Gnnnison-street,” she said to the austere 
Mis. Jessel. " I know what’s what, I do, an’ they 

don’t want your religion, Mum, not a single-. 

Excuse me. It’s all right when they comes to die, 
Mum, but till they die what they wants is things 
to eat. l'he men they’ll sltif’ for themselves. 
That's why Nick Lap worth sez to you that ’e 
wants to be confirmed an’ all that. ’E won’t 
never lead no new lifej nor 'is wife won’t get no 
good out o’ all the money you gives ’im. No more 
you can’t paupeiise litem as ’asn’t things to 
begin with. They’ie bloomin'well pauped. The 
women they can’t sltif’ for themselves—’.specially 
bein’ always confined. ’Ow should they ? They 
wants things if they can get ’em anyways. If not 
they dies, and a good job too, for women is cruel i 
put upon in Gnnnison-street.” 

“Do you believe that—that Mrs. Herodsfoot is 
altogether a proper person to trust funds to?” 
said Mrs. Jessel to the curate a ft er this conversa¬ 
tion. "She seems to be tiUetly godless in her 
speech at least.” 

The curate agreed. She was godless accotding 
to Mrs. Jessel’s views, but did not Mrs, Jessel 
think that since Badalia knew Gnnnison-street 
and its needs, as none other knew it, she might in a 
humble way, be, as it were, the scullion of charity 
from ptitcr sources, and that if say, the Tea Cup 
Board could give a few shillings a week, and the Lit¬ 
tle Sisters of the Red Diamond a few mote, and, yes, 
lie himself could raise yet a few more, the total, not 
at all likely to he excessive, might be handed over 
to Badalia to dispense among her associates. Thus 
Mrs. Jessel herself would be set free to at^nd more 


directly to 1 lie spiiitual wants of ceitain large- 
limbed, hulking men who sal picturesquely on the 
lower benches of her gaihetings and sought for 
truth—which is quite as precious as silver, when 
you know the maiket for it. 

"She'll favour her own friends,” said Mis. 
Jessel. The cut ate refrained ftom mirth, and, 
after wise flattery, can ied his point. To her 
unbounded pride Badalia was appointed the 
dispenser of a grant—a weekly ti 11st, to be held for 
the benefit of Guiinision-slreel. 

" I don’t know what we can get together each 
week,” said the curate to her. " But here are 
seventeen shillings to start with. You do what you 
Iilce with (hem among your people, only let me 
know how it goes so that we shan’t gel muddled in 
the accounts. D’yousee?” 

"Ho, yuss ! ’Taint much though, is it?” said 
Badalia, legarding the white coins in her palm. 
The :acted lever of the administrator, only known 
to those who have lasted power, hunted in her 
veins. "Boots is bools, unless they’ie give you, 
an’ then they ain’t fit to wear unless they’re mend¬ 
ed top an’ bottom; an’ jellies; an’ I don't think 
anything o’ that cheap pot It wine, but it all conies 
to something. It’ll go quicker ’n a quartern of 
gin—seventeen bob. An’ I'll keep a book—same 
as I used do before Tom went an’ took up ’long o' 
that pan-faced slut in Henessy’s Rents. We was 
the only batter that key’ leglar books, mean’— 
’im.” 

She bought a large copy-book—her unschooled 
handwriting demanded 100111—and in it she wrote 
the slot y of her war ; boldly, as befits a general, 
and for no other eyes limn her own and those of 
the Revet end Eustace Hanna. Long ete the 
pages were full the mottled cover had been soaked 
in kerosene—Lascar Loo’s mother, defrauded of 
her percentage on her dauglitci’s custatds, invaded 
Badalia’s room in 17, Gtiuison street, and fought 
with her to the damage of the lamp and her own 
hair. It was hard, too, to cany the piecious 
" potk wine” on one hand and the hook in the other 
thtough an eternally tliii sty land ; sored stains 
wen* added to those of llie oil. But the Rever¬ 
end Eustace Hanna, looking at the matter of the 
hook, never objected. The generous scrawls told 
their own tale, Badalia every Saturday night 
supplying the chorus between the written state¬ 
ments thus:— 

Mrs. Hikkey, very ill brandy 31/. Cap for 
hospital, she had to go, is. Mrs. Poone confined. 
In money for tea (she took it l know, sir) 6 d. 
Met her husband out looking for work. 

" l slapped ’is face for a hone-idle beggat ? 
’E won't get no woik this side o’— excuse me, sir. 
Won’t you go on ?” The curate continued— 

Mrs. Vincent. Confid. No linning for baby. 
Most untidy. In money 2s. 6 d. Some cloths from 
Miss Evva. 

" Did Sister Eva do that?” said the curate vety 
softly. Now charily was Sister Eva’s hotmdeu 
duty, yet to one man’s eyes each act of her daily 
toil was a manifestation of angelic grace anil 
goodness—a thing to perpetually admire. 

" Yes, sir. She went hack to the Sisters’ ’Ome 
an’ took ’em off ’er own bed. Most beautiful 
marked too. Go on, sir. That makes up four 
and tinuppence.” 

Mrs. Junnett to keep good free coals is tip. 7 d. 

Mrs. Lockhart took a baby to nurse to earn a 
trifle but mother can'd pay husband summons 
over and over. lie won’t help. Cash 2 s. 2d. 
Worked in a ketchin but had to leave. Fire, tea, 
and shin of beef , Ij. ~]\d. 

"There was a fight there, sir,” said Badalia. 
" Not me, sir. 'Er ’usbaud, o’ course ’e come in 
at the wrong time, was wishful to ’ave the beef, so 
I calls up the next floor an’ down comes that 
mulatler man wot sells the sword-stick canes, top 
o’ Ludgate ’ill. * Muley,’ sez I, ‘ you big black 
beast, you, take an’ kill this big white beast ’ere.’ 
I knew I couldn’t slop Tom Lockart alf drunk, 
with the beef in ’is ’ands. ‘ I’ll beef ’in,’ sez 
Muley, an, ’e did it, with that pore woman a pi yin’ 
in the next room, an’ the top banisters on that 
laudin’ is broke out, but she got ’er beef tea, an’ 
Tom ’e’s got ’is gruel. Will you go on, sir? 

" No, I think it will be all right. I’ll sign for 
the week,” said the curate. One gets so used to 
these tilings profanely called human documents. 

" Mis. Churnei’s baby’s got dipiheery,” said 
Badalia, turning to go. 

"Where’s that? The Chut nets of Painlet’s- 
alley, or the other Chunters in Hoiighlon-streel ?” 

" Houghloii-street. The Painter's-alley sold 
out 'an left.” 

"Sister Eva's sitting one night a week with old 
Mrs 1 Probyn in Houghlon-slreet—isn’t she ?” 
said the curate, uneasily. 

" Yes ; but she won’t sit no longer. I've took 
up Mis. Probyn. I can’t talk ’er no religion, 
hut she don’t want it; an' Miss Eva she don’t 
want no dipiheery, tho’ she sez she does. Don’t 
you be afraid for Miss Eva.” 
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“ Bill—bill you'll get peihaps.”. 

“ Like as not.” _ Slie looked ll>e cm ale between 
the eyes, and her own eyes flamed under the 
fringe. “ Maybe I’d like to gel it, for aught yon 
know.” 

The curate thought upon these winds for a little 
time till lie began to think of Si'■ter F.va in the 
gi ey cloak with the white bonnet i ibhon nndet the 
chin. Then he thought no moie of Badalia. 

What Badalia thought was never expiessed in 
woids, but it is known in Gunnison street that 
l.ascar Loo’s mother, silting blind drunk on her 
own doorstep, was that night caplined and wi apped 
up in the war-cloud of Badalia’s width so that she 
did not know whether she stood on hei head or her 
heels, and after being soundly bumped on every 
particular stair up to her room, was set down on 
Badalia’s bed, theie to whimper and quivei till the 
dawn, protesting that all the wot Id was against 
her, and calling on the names of child*in long 
since slain bydiit and neglect. Badalia, sunn¬ 
ing, went out to war, and since the hosts of the 
enemy were many, found enotmgh woik to keep 
her busy till the dawn. 

As she had piouiised, site took Mrs. Probyu 
into her own caie, and began by neatly startling 
the old lady into a fit with the announcement that 
“there ain’t no God like as not, an’ if theie »’j it 
don’t matter to you or me, an’ any’ow you take 
this jelly." Sister F.va objected to being shut off 
from her pious woik in Houghton stuel, hut 
Badalia insisted, and by fair woi ds and the promise 
of favours to come so prevailed on three 01 font of 
the more sober men of the ueighhomhood that they 
blockaded the door whenever Sistei Eva attempted 
to force an entry, and pleaded the diphthetia as 
their excuse. " I’ve got to keep Vr out o’ arm’s 
way.’’ said Badalia, “an’ out she keeps. The 

cutiek won’t care a-for me, but—be wouldn't 1 

any’ow.” 

The effect of that quarantine was to shift the 
sphere of Sister Eva’s activity to other sliects, 
and notably those most haunted by the Rev.-'end 
Eustace Hanna and Brother Victor, of the Older 
of Lillie Ease. There exists, for all their human 
bickeiings, a very close broiheihood in the tanks 
of those whose work lies in Gunnison si>eet. To 
begin with they have seen pain — pain that no word 
or deed of theiis can alleviate—life horn into 
Death, and Death crowded down !»y unhappy life. 
Also they understand the full significane of drink, 
which is a knowledge hidden from very many well- 
meaning people, and some of them h ive fought 
with the beasts at Ephesus. They meet at un¬ 
seemly places, exchange a woid or two of hasty 
counsel or advice, or suggestion, and pass on to their 
appointed toil, since lime is piecious and lives 
hang in the balance of five minutes. For many, 
the gas-lamps are their sun, and the Covent Gaiden 
wains the chariots of the twilight. They have all 
in their station begged for money, so that the 
freemasonry of the mendicant hinds them together. 

To all these influences theie was added in the 
case of two woikets that thing which men have 
agreed to call Love. The possible chance of Sister 
Eva’s catching diphtheiia did not enter into the 
curate's head till Badalia had spoken. Then it 
seemed a thing intoleiahle and monstrous that she 
should he exposed not only to this risk, hut any 
accident whatever of the sticels. A wain coining 
round a corner might kill hei ; the lolten staircases 
on which she trod daily and nightly might collapse 
and maim her; theie was danger in the tottering 
coping-stones of ceitain crazy houses that he knew 
well, danger more deadly within those houses. 
What if one of a thousand diunkeu men ciushed 
out that piecious life? A woman had once flung 
a chair at the curate’s head. Sister Eva's arm 
would not he strong enough to ward off a chair. 
There were also knives that were apt to fly. 
These and other considerations cast the soul of 
the Reverend Eustace Hanna into torment, that 
no leaning upon Providence could telieve. God 
was indubitably great and tenible—one had only 
to walk thiough Guuuisnn-slreet to see that much 
—but it would be belter, vastly belter, that Eva 
should have the pi otection of his own ai in. And 
the woi Id that was not too busy to watch might 
have seen a woman, not too young, light-haired 
and light-eyed, slightly assertive in her speech, 
and very limited in such ideas as lay beyond the 
immediate sphere of her duty, where the eyes of 
the Reverend Eustace Hanna turned to follow the 
footsteps of a Oueen crowned in a little grey 
bonnet with while 1 ibbous under the chin. 

If that bonnet appeared for a moment at the 
bottom of a court-yard, or nodded at him on a 
daik staircase, then theie was hope yet for Lascar 
Loo, living on one lung and the memory of past 
excesses, hope even for whining, sodden Nick 
Lapwoilh, blaspheming in the hope of money over 
the pangs of a “ true conversion this time, s’elp 
me Gawd, sii.” If that bonnet did not appear 
for a day, the mind of the curate was filled witli 
lively picking of honor, visions of stretchers, a 


ciowd at some villainous cros-ing, and a police¬ 
man—lie could see that policeman—jerking out 
over his shoulder the details of the accident, and 
01 deiing the man who would have set his body 
against the wheels—heavy diay wheels, he could 
see them—to “move on.” ’Then there was less 
hope for the salvation of Giumison-stieet and all 
in it. 

Which agony Brother Victor beheld one day 
when lie was corning from a death bed. He saw 
the light in the eye, the 1 elaxing muscles of the 
mouth, and heard a new ling in the voice that 
had told flat all the forenoon. Sister Eva had 
turned into Giinnison-stieel after a foity eight 
hours’ eternity of absence. She had not been ran 
over. Brother Victor’s lieait must have suffered 
in some human fashion, or he would never have 
seen what he saw. But the law of his Chinch 
made suffering easy. His duty was to go on with 
his woik until he died, even as Badalia went on. 
She, magnifying her office, faced the drunken 
husband; coaxed the doubly shiftless, tluiftless, 
gid wife into a little foieihought, and begged 
clothes when and where she could for the scrofulous 
babes that multiplied like the gieen scum on the 
water cisterns. 

The sloty of her deeds was written in the book 
that the cm ate signed weekly, but site never told 
him any more of fights and tumults in the street. 

“ Mis’ Eva does ’er woik 'er way. I does mine 
mine. But I do more than Mis’ Eva ten times 
over, an’ * Thank yer, Badalia,’ sez *e—‘that’ll do 
(or this week ’ I wonder what Tom’s doin’ now 
long o’ that—oilier woman. 'Seems litre as if I’d 
go an' look at ’in> one o’ these days. But I’d cut 
’er liver out—couldn’t ’elp myself. Better not go, 
p'i aps.” 

Hemlessy’s Rents lay more than two miles from 
Gunnison sii eel, and weie inhabited by much the 
same class of people. Torn had established him¬ 
self there with Jenny Wabstow, his new woman, 
and for weeks lived in gieat fear of Badalia’s 
suddenly descending upon him. 'The prospect of 
actual fighting did not scare him ; bill he objected 
to the police-coin t that would follow, and the 
orders for maintenance and oilier devices of a law 
that cannot understand the simple rule that 
“ when a man's tiled of a woman 'e ain’t such a 
hlonmio fool as to live witli ’er no mine, an’ that’s 
the long an’ short of it.” For some months his 
new wife wore very well, and kept ’Tom in a stale 
of decent fear and consequent oiderliness. Also 
woik was plentiful. Then a baby was bom, and, 
following the law of his kind, 'Tom, little interested 
in the childien he helped to produce, sought 
disk action in di ink. He had confined himself, as a 
rule, to beer, which is stupefying and coinpat at ive- 
ly innocuous ; at least, it clogs the legs, and though 
the heart may aidently desiie to kill, sleep comes 
swiftly, and the crime often remains undone. 
Spirits, being more volatile, allow both the flesh 
and the soul to work together—generally to (he 
inconvenience of others. Tom discovered that theie 
was mciit in whiskey—if you only look enough of 
it—cold. I le look as much he could purchase or gel 
given him, and by the lime that his woman was 
fit to go abroad again, the two rooms of their 
household weie stripped of many valuable at tides. 
Then the woman spoke Iter mind, not once, but 
several times, witli point, fluency, and metaphor; 
and Tom was indignant at being deprived of 
peace at the end of his day’s work, which included 
much whiskey. He therefore withdrew himself 
from the solace and companionship of Jenny 
Wabstow, and she therefore pursued him witli 
more metaphois. At l life last, Tom would turn 
round and hit her—someliir.es across the head, and 
sometimes across the breast, and the biuises fur¬ 
nished material for discussion on doorsteps among 
such women as had been tieated in like matter by 
their husbands. ’They were not few. 

‘ But no very public scandal bad occurred till 
Tom one day saw fit to open negotiations with a 
young woman on the subject of matrimony accord 
ing to the laws of free selection. Iie~was getting 
veiy liied of Jenny, and the young woman was 
earning enough from flower-selling to keep him in 
comfoit, whereas Jenny was expecting another 
baby and most tiuieasonably expected considera¬ 
tion on ibis account. The shapelessness of her 
figure revolted him, and lie said as much in the 
language of his breed. Jenny ciied till Mrs. Hail, 
lineal descendant, and Iiish of the “mother to 
Mike of the donkey-cart,” stopped her on her own 
staircase and whispered : “ God be good to you, 

Jenny, my woman, for I see bow 'lis with you.” 
Jenny wept more than ever, and half dazed with 
the sickness that makes the bannisters swim in the 
morning, gave Mrs. Hart a penny and some kisses, 
while 'Tom was conducing 1 1is own wooing at the 
corner of the street. 

'The young woman, prompted by piide, not by 
viitue, told Jenny of bis offers, and she spoke to 
Tom that night. 'The altercation began in their 
own rooms, but Tom tried to escape ; and in the 


end all Hennessy’s Rents gathered themselves 
upon the pavement and foimed a court to which 
Jenny appealed from time to time, her hah loose 
on her neck, her raiment in exkeute disotder, and 
her steps astray fioin drink. “When your man 
di inks you’d better drink too! It don’t ’net so 
much when ’e ’its you then,” says the Wisdom of 
the Women. And suiely they ought to know. 

“ Look at ’im !” shrieked Jenny. “ Look at ’ini, 
standin' there without any word to say for himself, 
that u’d smilch off and leave mean’ never so much 
as a shillin’ lef be’ind ! You call yourself a man— 
you call yourself the bleedin’ shadow of a man ? 
I’ve seen better men than you made outer chewed 
paper and sputout afterwards. Look at 'im ! ’E’s 
been diuok since Thtnsday last an' e'll be drunk s' 
long’s 'e can get drink. ’Es took all I’ve got, an' 
me—an’.me—as you see ” 

A murmur of sympathy from the women. 

“ 'Took it all, he did, an’ atop of his blasted 
pickin’ an stealin’—yes, you, you thief—*e goes off 
an’ tries to take lip long o’ that”—here followed a 
complete and minute description of the young wo¬ 
man afotemeutioned. Luckily, she was not on the 
spot to hear. “'E’ll seive ’er as ’e served me? 
’E’ll drink every bloomin' copper she makes an’ 
then leave ’er alone, same as 'e done me I O 
women, look you, I’ve bore ’im one an’ there's 
another on the way, an’ e’d up an' leave me as I 
am now—the stinkin’ doig. An’ you inay leave 
me. I don’t want none o' our leaviu's. Go away. 
Gel away !” The hoarseness of passion ovei pow¬ 
ered the voice. ‘The crowd attracted a policeman 
as Tom began to slink away. 

“ Look at ’im,” said Jenny, grateful for the new 
listener. “ Ain’t theie no law for such as 'im P 
’E’s took all my money, ’e’s beat me once, twice 
an’ over. 'E’s swine drunk when ’e aim mad 
diimk, an' now, an’ now e’s' tiyiug to pick up 
along o' another woman. 'Im I give up a four 
times heller man for. Ain’t there no law?” 

“ What's the matter now? You go on into your 
’ousr. I’ll see to the man. ’As 'e been ’itling 
you?” said the policeman. 

"’lain’ me? ’E’s cut my ’eart in two, an’ ’e 
stands thei e gi iimin’ as tho’ ’iwas all a play to ’im.” 

“ You go on into your ’ouse and an’ lie down a 

bit.” 

“ I’m a mat tied woman, I tell you, an’ I’ll ’ave 
my ’tisband !” 

“I ain’t done her no bloomin’ ’aim,” said Tom 
from the edge of the crowd. He felt that public 
opinion was running against him. 

“ You ain’t done me any bloomin' good, you 
doig. I’m a mat lied woman, I am, an’ I won't 
'ave my 'usband look fiom me.” 

“ Well, if you area married woman, go into the 
’ouse,” said the policeman soothingly. He was 
used to domestic brawls. 

“ Shan’t—thank you for your impidence. Look 
’ere !” Site loie open her dishevelled bodice and 
showed such crescent-shaped bruises as are made 
by a well applied chair-back. “ That’s what ’e 
done to me acause my heait wouldn’t break quick 
enough! 'E’s tried to get in an’ break it. Look at 
that, Tom, that you gave me last night; an’ I made 
it up with you. But that was before I knew what 
you were try in’ to do long o’ that woman-’. 

“ D’you charge ’itn ?’, said the policeman. 
“’E’ll get a month for it, pre’aps.” 

“ No,” said Jenny fit inly. It was one thing to 
expose her man to the scorn of the street, and 
another to lead him to jail. 

“ Then you go in air lie down, and you ”—this 
to the crowd—“ pass along the pavement, there. 
Pass along. ’Taint nothing to laugh at.” To 
Tom, who was being sympathised with by bis 
fiiends, “ It’s good for you she didn’t chaige you, 
but mind this now, the next time,” &c. 

Tom diil not at all appreciate Jenny’s foibear- 
ance, nor did his friends help to compose his mind. 
He had whacked the woman because she was a 
nagging nuisance. For precisely the same leason 
he had cast about for a new male. And all his 
kind acts had ended in a truly painful scene in the 
stieel, a most unjustifiable exposure by and of his 
woman, and a certain loss of caste—this lie rea¬ 
lised dimly—among his associates. Consequently 
whiskey was a good thing. His fi iends condoled 
with him. Pei haps he had been more hard on 
his woman than she deseived, but her disgraceful 
conduct under provocation excused all offence. 

“ I wouldn't 'ave no more to do with 'er—a 
woman like that there,” said-one comforter. 

“ Let ’er go an’ dig for her bloomin’ self. A 
man wears ’isself out to a skeleton shovin’ meat 
down their mouths, while they sit at ’nine easy all 
day ; an’ the very fust time, maik you, you ’as a 
bit of a diffeience, an’ very proper too for a man 
as is a man, she ups an’ ’as you out into the 
street, callin’ you Gawd knows what all. What’s 
the good o’ that, I arx you ?” So spoke the 
second comforter. 

The whiskey was the third, and his suggestion 
struck loin as the best of all. He would return 
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to Badalia liis wife. Probably sbe would liave 
been away, and lie could then vindicate bis 
authority as husband. Certainly she would have 
money. Single women always seemed to possess 
the pence that God and the Government denied to 
Iwud working men. He refreshed himself with 
more whiskey. It was beyond any doubt that 
Badalia would have done something wrong. She 
might even have married another man. He would 
wait till the new husband was out of the way, and 
after kicking Badalia, would get money and a 
long absent seirse of satisfaction. There is much 
virtue in a creed or a law, but when all is prayed 
and suffered, drink is the only thing that will 
make clean all a man’s deeds in his own eyes. 
Pity it is that the effects are not permanent. 

Tom parted with his friends, bidding them tell 
Jenny that he was going to Gunnison street, and 
would return to her arms no more. Because 
this was the devil’s message, they remembered 
and severally delivered it, with drunken distinct¬ 
ness, itt Jenny’s eats. Then Tom took more 
drink till his'drunkenness rolled back and stood 
off from him as a wave tolls back and stands off 
the wreck it will swamp. He reached the traffic- 
polished black asphalte of a side street and trod 
warily atnottg the reflections of the shop-lamps 
that burned in gulfs of pitchy darkness, fathoms 
beneath his boot-heels. He was very sober indeed. 
Looking dowtt his past, he beheld that he was 
justified of all his actions so entirely and perfectly 
that if Badalia had itt Iris absence dared to lead a 
blameless life he would smash her for not having 
gone wrong. 

Badalia at that moment was in her own room 
after the regular nightly skirmish with Lascar 
Loo’s mother. To a reproof as stinging as a 
Gunnisorr-streel longue could make it, lire old 
woman, detected for the hundredth time in the 
theft of the poor delicacies meant for the invalid, 
could only cackle and answer— 

" D’you think Loo’s never bilked a matt in ’er 
life ? She’s dyin’ now—on’y sire’s so cunning 
lotrg about it. Me ! I’ll live for twenty years yet.” 

Badalia shook her, more ott principle than in 
arty hope of curing her; and thrust Iter into the 
night, where she collapsed ott lire pavement and 
called uport the devil to slay Badalia. 

He came uport the word irt the shape of a tttatt 
with a very pale face, who asked for her by name. 
Lascar Loo’s mother remembered. It was Bada- 
lia’s husband—attd lire return of a husband to 
Gtinnison-streel was generally followed by beatings. 

" Where's my wife?” said Torn, “ Where’s my 
slut of a wife ?” 

“ Upstairs art’ be - to her,” said lire old 

woman, falling over on her side. “ ’Ave you come 
back for’er, Tom?” 

" Yes. ’Oo’s sbe took ttp while I’ve bin gone?” 

** All the bloomin' curicks in the parish. She’s 
that set up you wouldn't know ’er.” 

“ ’Slrewlb she is !” 

“Oil, yuss. Mor’n that, she’s always round an’ 
about with them sniffin’ Sisters of Charity art’ the 
ctttick. Mor’ti that, ’e gives ’er money—pounds 
an’ pounds a week. Been keepirt’ her that way 
for months, ’e 'as. No wonder you wouldn’t ’ave 
nothin’ to do with ’er when you left. An’ she keeps 
me outer the food-stuff they gels forme lyin’ dyin’ 
out ’ere like a dorg. She's been a blazin’ bad 'un 
has Badalia since you let’.*’ 

" Got the same room still, ’as sbe P” said Tom, 
striding over Lascar Loo’s mother, who was pick¬ 
ing at the chinks between the pave-stones. 

“Yes, but so fine you wouldn’t know it.” 

Tom went up the stairs oud the old lady chuck¬ 
led. Torn was angiy. Badalia would not be able 
to bump people for some time to come, or to 
interfere with the heaven-appointed distribution of 
custards. 

Badalia, undressing to go to bed, heard feet on 
the stair that she knew well. Ere they slopped to 
kick at her door she bad, in her own fashion, 
thought through several volumes of the hook of 
human life. 

“Tom’s back,” sbe said to herself. “An’ I'm 
glad . . . spite o' the curick an* everythin!*.” 

Sbe opened the door, crying his name. 

The man pushed her aside. 

“ I don’t want none o’ you kissin’san’ slaverin’s. 
I’m sick of ’em,” said he. 

“ You ain’t 'ad so many neither to make you 
sick these two years past.” 

“ I’ve ’ad belter. Got any money ?” 

“ On’y a little—orful little.” 

“ That’s a-lie, an you know it.” 

'Taint—and, oh Tom, what, s the use o’ talkin’ 
money the minute you come back. Didn’t you like 
Jenny? I knowed you wouldn’t.” 

“ Shut your 'ead. Ain’t you got enough to make 
a man drunk fair P” 

“ You don’t want bein’ made more drunk any. 
You’re drunk a’ready. You come to bed, Tom.” 

“ To you ?” 

“Ay, to me. Ain’t I nothin’—spile o’ Jenny?” 


She put out her arms as she spoke. But the 
drink held Tom fast. 

“ Not for me,” said he, steadying himself against 
the wall. “ Don’t I know ’ow you’ve been goin’ 
on while I was away, yah !” 

“ Arsk about ! ” said Badalia, indignantly, 
drawing herself together, “'Oo sez anything agin 
me ’eie?” 

“’Oosez? W’y, everybody. I ain’t come hack 
more 'it a minute fore I finds you’ve been with the 
curick Gawd knows where. Wot cut ick was’e?” 

“ The curick that’s ’eie always,” said Badalia, 
hastily. She was thinking of anything rather than 
the Rev. Eustace Hanna at that moment. Tom sat 
down gravely in the only chair in the room. Badalia 
continued her arrangements for going to bed. 

“ Pretty thing that,” said Tom, “ to tell your 
own lawful martied ’usband—an' I guv five bob 
for the weddin* ring. Curick that’s ’ere always ! 
Cool as hi ass you are. Ain’t you got no shame ? 
Ain’t ’e under the bed now ? 

“Tom, you’re bleedin’ drunk. I ain’t done 
nothin’ to be shamed of.’ 

“You! You don’t know wot shame is. But I 
ain’t come ’ere to mess with you. Give me wot 
you’ve got, an’ then I’ll dress yoti down an’ go to 
Jenny.” 

“ I ain’t got nothin' ’cept some coppers an’ a 
shillin' or so." 

" Wol’s that about the curick keepiu’ you on five 
ponn’ a week ?” 

“ ’Oo told you that ?” 

“ Lascar Loo's mother, lyin’ on the paveminl 
outside, an’ more honest than you’ll ever be. Give 
me wot you've got! !" 

Badalia passed over to a little shell pincushion 
on the mantelpiece, drew thence four shillings and 
threepence—the lawful earnings of her mangle— 
and held them out to the man who was locking in 
his chair and surveying the room with wide-opened 
rolling eyes. 

“That ain't five poun’," said he, drowsily. 

“ I ain’t got no more. Take it an’ go—if you 
won't stay.” 

Tom rose slowly, gripping the arms of the chair. 

“ Wot about the curick’s money that 'e guv you?” 
said be. “Lascar Loo’s mother told me. You 
give it over to me now, or I’ll make you.” 

“ Lascar Loo’s mother don’t know anything 
about it." 

“ She do, an’ more than you want her to know.” 

“She don’t. I’ve bumped the ’earl out of ’cr, 
and 1 can’t give you the money. Anythin’ else 
but that, Tom, an’ everythin, else but that, Tom, 
I'll give willin’ and true. 'Taint my money. 
Won’t the dollar be enough? That money's my 
tiust. Theie’s a book along of it too.” 

" Your trust? Wot are you doin’ with any tiust 
that your’usband don’t know of ? You an’your 
trust I Take you that !” 

Tom stepped towards her and delivered a blow 
of the clenched fist across the mouth. “ Give me 
wot you’ve got,” said be, in the thick, abstracted 
voice of one talking in dreams. 

“ I won’t,” said Badalia, staggering to the 
washsland. With any other man than her husband 
sbe would have fought savagely as a wild cat; 
but Tom had been absent two years, and, perhaps, 
a little timely submission would win him back to 
her. None the less, the weekly trust was sacred. 

The wave that had so long held back descended 
on Tom's brain. He caught Badalia by the throat 
and forced her to her knees. It seemed just to 
him in that hour to punish an erring wife for two 
years of wilful desertion ; and the more, in that she 
bad confessed her guilt by refusing to give up the 
wage of sin. 

Lascar Loo’s mother wailed on the pavement 
without for the sounds of lamentation, but non* 
came. Even if Tom bad released her gullet, 
Badalia would not have screamed. 

“ Give it up, you slut!” said Tom. “ Is that ’ow 
you pay me back for all I’ve done?” 

“ I can’t. ’Tain't my money. Gawd forgive 

you, Tom, for wot you’re-” the voice ceased as , 

the grip tightened, and Tom heaved Badalia 
against the bed. Her forehead struck the bed-post, 
and she sank, half kneeling, on the floor. It was 
impossible for a self respecting man to refrain from 
kicking her : so Tom kicked with the deadly 
intelligence born of whiskey. The bead drooped to 
the floor, and Tom kicked at that till the crisp 
tingle of hair striking through his nailed boot with 
the chill of cold water, warned him that it might 
be as well to desist. 

“ Where’s the curick’s money, you kep’ woman ?” 
be whispered in the blood-stained ear. But there 
was no answer—only a rattling at the door, and 
the voice of Jenny Wabstow crying ferociously, 
“ Come out o’ that, Tom, an’ come 'ome with me ! 
An’ you, Badalia, I’ll tear your face off its bones !” 

Tom's friends had delivered their message, and 
Jenny, after the first flood 'of passionate tears, 
rose up to follow Tom, and, if possible, to win him 
back. She was prepared even to endure an 


exemplaiy whacking for her performances in 
Henness)’s Rents. Lascar Loo’s mother guided 
Iter to the chamber of horrors, and chuckled as 
she 1 etired down the staircase. If Tom had not 
banged ti e soul out of Badalia, tlieie would at 
least be a royal fight between that Badalia and 
Jenny. And Lascar Loo’s mother knew well that 
Hell lias no fury like a woman fighting above the 
life that is quick in her. 

Still tlu ie was no sound audible in the street. 
Jenny swung back the unboiled door, to discover 
tier man stupidly regarding a heap by the bed. 
An eminent murderer has reinaiked that if people 
did not die so untidily most men, and all women, 
would commit at least one murder in their lives. 
Toni was (effecting on the present untidiness, and 
the whiskey was fighting with the clear current of 
his thoughts. 

“ Don't make that noise,” he said. “ Come in 
quick.” 

“ My G-iwd ? ” said Jenny, checking like a 
startled wild beast. “Wol’s all this ’eie? You 
ain’t-” 

“ Dunno. ’Spose I did it.” 

“ Did it ? You done it a sight too well this time.” 

“She was aggravating’,” said Tom, thickly, 
dropping hack into the*chair. “That aggravatin’ 
you’d never believe. Livin’ on the fat ’o the land 
among these aristocratic parsons an’ all. Look 
at them white cuttings on the bed. We ain’t got 

no white curlings. What I want to know is-” 

The voice died as Badalia’s had died, but from a 
different cause. The whiskey was lightening its 
giip after the accomplished deed, and Tom’s eyes 
were beginning to close. Badalia on the floor 
breathed heavily. 

“ No nor like to ’ave,” said Jenny. “ You’ve 
done for ’er this lime. You go. 

“ Not me. She won’t hint. Do ’er good. I’m 
goin’ to sleep. Look at those there clean sheets ! 
Are you cornin’ too?” 

Jenny bent over Badalia, and there was intel¬ 
ligence in the battered woman’s eyes—intelligence 
and much hate. 

“ I never told ’im to do such,” Jenny whispered. 
"Twas Turn’s own doin’—none o’ mine. Shall I 
gel ’im too 1 ;, dear ?” 

The eyes told their own story. Tom, who was 
beginning to snore, must not be taken by the law. 

“Go,” said Jenny. “Get out! Get out of’ere.” 

“ You—told—me—-that—this afternoon,” said 
the man very sleepily. “ Lenime go asleep.” 

“That was't nothing. You’d only’it me. This 
time it’s murder—murder—murder ! Tom, you've 
killed ’er now.” Site shook the man from his rest, 
and understanding with cold terror filled his fud¬ 
dled brain. 

“ I done it for your sake, Jenny,” he whimpered 
feebly, trying to take her hand. 

“ You killed ’er for the money, same as you 
would ha’ killed me. Get out o’ this. Lay ’er on 
the bed first, you brute !” 

They lifted Badalia on to the bed, and crept 
foith silently. 

“ I can’t be took along o’ you—and if you was 
took you’d say I made you do it, an’ try to get me 
’anged. Go away—anywhere outer ’ere,” said 
Jenny, and she dragged him down the stairs. 

“ Goin’ to look for the curick P” said a voice from 
the pavement. Lascar Loo’s mother was still 
waiting patiently to hear Badalia squeal. # 

" Wot curick P” said Jenny, swiftly. There was 
a chance of salving her conscience yet in'regard to 
the bundle upstairs. 

"’Anna—63, Roomer-terrace—close ’ere,” said 
the old woman. She had never been favourably 
regarded by the curate. Pet haps, since Badalia 
had not squealed, Tom preferred smashing the 
man to the woman. There was no accounting for 
tastes. 

Jenny thrust her man before her till they reached 
the nearest main road. “ Go away, now,” she 
gasped. “ Go off anywheres, but don’t come back 
to me. I’ll never go with you again ; an’, Tom— 
Tom, d’ you 'ear me ?—clean your boots.” 

Vain counsel. The desperate thrust of disgust 
which she bestowed upon him sent him staggering 
face down into the kennel, where a policeman 
showed interest in his welfare. 

“ Took for a common drunk. Gawd send they 
don’t look at’is boots! ’Anna, 63, Roomer-ter¬ 
race !” Jenny settled her hat and tan. 

The excellent housekeeper of the Roomer Cham¬ 
bers still remembers how there arrived a young 
person, blue-lipped and gasping, who cried only: 
“Badalia, 17, Gimnison-slreet. Tell the curick 
to come at once—at once—at once !” and vanished 
into the night. This message was borne to the 
Rev. Eustace Hanna, then enjoying his beauty 
sleep. He saw there was urgency in the demand, 
and unhesitatingly knocked up Brother Victor 
across the landing. As a matter of etiquette, 
Rome and England divided their cases in the 
district according to the creeds of the sufferers; 
but Badalia was an institution, and not a case, 
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and there was no di-li ict-i el iff etiquette to lie con 
sidcied. “ Something lias happened lo Bnlalia,” 
the cm ate said, “and it’s your affair as well as 
mine. Diess, and come along.” 

" I am icady,” was the answer. “ Is theic any 
hint of what’s wrong ?” 

“ Nothing beyond a 1 unaway knock and a call.” 

“ Then it’s a confinement or a mm dt-toiis assault. 
Badalia wouldn’t wake us up for anything less. 
I’m qualified for both, thank <>od." 

" I’d give much if our Chinch insisted on decent 
medical training. I’ve suhsciihed to the Thiit}- 
uine Atticles, hut it would he hotter if 1 had sub¬ 
scribed lo the Lancet intelligently from (lie lagin¬ 
ning. Come along." 

The two men raced to Guunison-sticet, foi there 
were no cabs abroad, and under any cii cumstauces 
a cab fare means two day’s good fil ing for such as 
aie perishing with cold. Lascar Loo’s iiioIIum had 
gone lo bed, and the door was naturally on the 
latch. They found considerably 11101 e than they 
had expected in Badalia’s loom, and the Chinch 
of Rome acquitted itself nobly with bandages, 
while the Church of England could only pi ay to he 
delivered from the sin of envy. The Older of 
Little Ease, recognising that the soul is in most 
cases accessible through the body, lake their 
measutes and train their men accordingly. 

“ She’ll do now,” said In other Victoi, in a whis¬ 
per. “It’s internal bleeding, I fear, and ceitain 
amount of iujm y to the hi ain. She has a husband, 
of com se ?” 

"They all have, mote's the pity.” 

“ Yes, there’s a domesticity about these mini its 
that shows their oiigiu.” He lowered his voice. 
" h’sa pei fectly hopeless business you nuclei stand. 
Twelve 1 10111 s at the longest.” 

B ulalia’s right hand began to beat on the coun¬ 
terpane, palm down. 

“I think you are wrong,” said the Chinch of 
England. “ She is going.” 

“ No, that’s not picking at the counterpane,” 
said the Church of Rome. “ She wants to say 
something; you know hei better than I.” 

The cm aie bent veiy low. 

"Send for Miss Eva,” said Bad-ui», with a 
cough. 

“ Ln the morning. She will entire in tin morn¬ 
ing,” said the curate, and Badalia wasionlent. 
Only the Church of Rome, who I.new something 
of the human heait, knitted his brows and said 
nothing. After all, the law of his older was plain. 
His duty was to watch till the dawn while the 
giey wot n moon went down. 

It was a little befoie hei sinking that the Rev. 
.Eustace Hanna said, “ Hadn't we belter send for 
Sister Eva ? She seems to he going fast.” 

lh other Victor made no answer, but as eaily as 
decency admitted thcie came one to the door of 
the house of the Little Sistei s of the Red Diamond 
and demanded Sistei Eva, that she might soothe 
the pain of Badalia Heiodsfoot. 1 hat man, say¬ 
ing very little, led hei to Gunnison si 1 eel, No. 17, 
and into the room whei e Badalia lay. Then he 
stood on the landing, and bit the flesh of his 
fingeis in agony, because he was a piiesl and a 
man and knew how the heat ts of men and women 
brat back at the lebound, so that Love is bom out 
of honor, and passion declares itself when the soul 
is quiveiing with pain. 

Badalia, wise to the last, husbanded hei strength 
till the coming of Sister Eva. It is generally 
maintained by the Little Sisters of the Red 
Diamond that she died in rlelii ium, but since one 
Sister at least took a half of her dying advice, this 
stems nnchai itable. 

She tiicd to (in«i feebly on the bed, and the 
poor broken human inachiuei y protested accord¬ 
ing to its nature. 

Sister Eva Mailed fmwaid, thinking that she 
heard the diead forerunner of the death-rattle. 
Badalia lay still conscious, and spoke with start¬ 
ling distinctness, the ii 1 cpressiblc iireverence of 
the sheet hawker, the giil who had danced outlie 
winkle barrow, twinking in her one available eye. 

“ Sounds je-t like Mi s. Jesse!, don’t it ? Before 
she’s ’ad ’or lunch an* ’.is been talkin’ all the 
inoruin’ to her classes.” 

Neither Sister Eva nor the curate said anything. 
Bt other Victor stood without the door, and the 
breath came hatshly between his clenched teeth. 
He was in pain. 

“ Put a cloth over my ’ead,” said Badalia. 
“ I’ve got it good, an’ I don’t want Miss Eva to 
see. I ain’t pretty this time.” 

" Who was it?” said the curate. 

“ Man front outside. Never seed ’ini notnore’n 
Adam. Dtiink, I s’pose. Selp me Gawd that’s 
tiuth! Is Miss Eva’ere P I can't see under the 
towel. I’ve got it good, Miss Eva. Excuse my 
not shakin’ ’anils with you, but I’m not strong, 
an’ it’s fompence for Mis. Imeny’s beef-tea, an’ 
wot you can give *er for baby-tinning. Alins’ 
avin’ kids, these people. 1 ’adu’t oughter talk, for 
my ’usband 'e never come nigh me these two 


years, or I’d a bin as bad as the 1 est ; but 'e never 
come nigh me. ... A man come and ’it me ovei 
the ’ead, an’ 'e kicked me. Miss Kva ; so it was 
just the same ’s if 1 had ha’ had a ’usband, ain’t 
11? The hook’s in the diawer, Mistei ’Anna, an’ 
it’s all light, an’ I never guv’up a copper o’the 
trust money—not a Coppei. You look under the 
cliist o’ diaweis—all wot isn’t this week is there. 

. . . An’, Miss Eva, don’t you wear that giey 
bonnick no mote. I kep' you from the diplheery, 
an’—an’ I didn't want lo keep you so, but the 
cm ick said it ’ad lo be done. I’d a sooner ha' 
look up with ’1111 than anyone, only Tom he come, 
an’ then—you see, Miss Eva, Tom ’e nevei come 
nigh me foi two \eais, nor I ’aven't seen him yet. 

S elp me -, I haven’t. Do you ’eei ? But 

you two go along, and make a match of it. I’ve 
wished other ways often, but o’ course it was not 
for the likes o’ me. If Tom 'ad come back, which 
’e never did, I’d ha’ been like the rest—sixpence 
for beef-tea for the baby, a shilling for layin' out 
tiie baby. You’ve seen it in the hooks, Mistei j 
’Anna. That’s what it is; an’ o’ course, you I 
couldn’t never ’five nothing to do with me. But a 
woman she wishes as she looks, an' never you ’nve 
no doubt about 'ini, Miss Eva. I’ve seen it in ’is 
face time an' agin. . . . Make it a four pound ten 
funeral—with the pall.” 

It was a seven pound fifteen shilling fimeial, 
and all Gunnisoii-stieel turned out to do it honour. 
All but two; foi f.ascai Loo’s mother saw that a 
Pown had depaited. and that her toad lay ch-ai 
to the custaids. Theicfore, when the cauiages 
1 allied off, (lie cat on the dooislep lieaid the wail 
of the dying uufoi lunate, who could not die— 

" Oh, mother, mother, won’t you even let me 
lick the spoon !” 


HYOGO AND OSAKA CHAMBER OE 
COMMERCE. 

- - 

The annual general meeting of the Hyngo and 
Osaka Chamber of Commeice was held at the 
Muncipal Hall on Pi iday, Mr. A. Evers in the 
1 chair. Theie vveie also piesent Messrs. Butt, 

! C’i owe, H. L. Baggallay, De A1I1, Pigott, I). B. 
Taylor, Gondison, Hughes, Faber, C. P. Hall, 
Braes", M. Biowu, Suith, Biemner, and Mur 
(Seci clary). 

The Secretary having read the notice con¬ 
vening the meeting, the minutes of the previous 
meeting vveie lead and adopted. 

The next business was the passing of the ac¬ 
counts, the Chairman remarking that the balance 
in hand was the same as that for the last half year, 
with the exception of a few cents. The subscrip¬ 
tions had fallen off a little, but theie had been a 
saving in some of the expenses. 

Mi. Mur next tead the annual repoit, which 
stated that dm ing the interval since the last half- 
yearly meeting nothing had happened which had 
pailictilaily called for the assistance of the Cham¬ 
ber. With regatd to commercial matters, he would 
say that the year which had just closed had been 
the most disappointing of any in the history of their 
intercom se with Japan. When addtessing them 
six months ago they were undeigoing a course of 
severe depression which seemed to affect all blan¬ 
ches of 11 fide, hut the hope was then held out that the 
incoming 1 ice crop, the abundance and excellence 
of which was well assured, would bi ing wealth and 
prospetity to the people once mote, and enable 
them at the same time to enter into new engage¬ 
ments and inciease their purchases lo an extent 
calculated lo alleviate the unsatisfactory condition 
of the maikets; but, contrary to all expectations, 
the relief expected did not come, and the large 
quantity of grain available for export seemed haul 
to move, as pi ices vveie kept up to such high figures 
by speculators and dealers that shipments could he 
made on a vci y small scale. I .coking at the import 
mai ket, almost eveiy ai tide appeared lo suffei from 
want of demand, and the retiospect of the tiade 
for the past year could not be viewed with satisfac¬ 
tion, as it had pioved itnpiecedentedlv disastrous 
to foreigners and Japanese alike. The reasons 
were not far to seek. I hey had had high pi ices foi 
rice dui ing most of the year, unfavourable markets 
abroad for Japan silk, and a heavy fall in the value 
of local shat es of all kinds; these combined had 
had a telling effect upon all depai Intents of trade. 
Another source of trouble and annoyance to im- 
porleis had been fluctuations in exchange caused 
by the Silver Bill, every advance having been 
seized by dealei s as an excuse for demanding lower 
prices for metchandise, and in many instances the 
most flimsy pretexts had been put fmwaid for 
failure to carry out their engagements. It would 
he cleat ly’ seen that the course of business timing 
the past year had accentuated the fact that sup¬ 
plies of almost every description of goods had 
been teceived gi eaily in excess of the momen¬ 
tary absorbing power of the country, and time 


was required to woik off the heavy .stocks ie- 
maining on hand. The balance of trade as shown 
by the Customs’ statistics was against Japan, but 
that was in a great measure at ti ibntable to the 
heavy importations of fnieign 1 ice to make up the 
deficiency in the crop pieviotisly tefeied to. With 
tegaid to exports, he would only remaik that the 
business done with foreigners had been remuneia- 
tive to the native meichanls beyond all their ex¬ 
pectations, the pi ices obtained by them for most 
at tides having never befoie been so high. The 
accounts had been audited as usual, and found 
coriect, and a balance of $124.90 weie cauied foi- 
waid to new account. The subsciiptious lo their 
circnlai s had fallen off a little, but since a saving in 
the expendiltne had been effected, it allowed of the 
carrying over of a balance almost the same as that 
of last year. He thanked the gentlemen of the 
Committee for the assistance given him in the dis- 
chaige of his duties during the past year. 

The report was adopted on the motion of Mi. 
Hall, seconded by Mr. Ii. Faber. 

The next business was the election of Chaiiman, 
and as Mr. Evers explained that owing to the fact 
of his having been two yeais Chairman and that 
he was leaving in the spring, he did not offer him¬ 
self for re-election, the voting was taken by ballot, 
with the result that Mr. H. St. John Browne was 
elected. 

Some delay then look place with regaid to the 
election of the Committee. On a ballot being 
taken Messis. M. Bi own, Baggallay, and Biaess 
wet e elected, Messis. Hughes ami Faber tieing for 
the last place. Mr. Hughes withdrew in favour of 
Mr. Faber. Messis. Baggallay and Biaess next 
declined to serve on the Committee, and, as 
Messrs. Hall and Goodisou, the next on the list, 
each also declined, another ballot was taken, 
Messis. Goodisou and Hall being elected, and 
agreeing to serve on the Committee, the four 
membeis of which, thesefoie, are Messrs. M. 
Brown, Faber, Goodisou, and Hall. 

The foi mal business being disposed of, Mr. 
Taylor inquired of the Chairman the reason why 
the statistics for the year ending 31st Dec. last 
had not been issued. 

Mr. Mur said it was never customary to issue 
these ciiculais until some time after the meeting. 
The statistics could not be collected in such a 
quick time. They had never previously been 
issued before the end of January. 

Mr. Taylor next asked the 1 eason why shippers 
had been placed at such great inconvenience by 
not being able to obtain fiom the Chamber of 
Commeice the statistics of the shipments of lea 
until several days after the steamers had left. 

The Chairman said they had been so very 
badly used by the tea shippers that they were 
thinking of leaving out those statistics altogether. 

Mr. Taylor said it was not a matter of obtain¬ 
ing the assistance of the met chants, hut a question 
of duty. They should demand the 1 elm us front the 
Consulate where they were all filed. 

The Secretary said that in a great many in¬ 
stances the tea merchants were not duly registered 
at the Consulate. Very often they'only registered 
at the vet y last minute, and all sorts of explanations 
weie made for the invoices not being registered, but 
it was geueially the fault of the metchaut that the 
invoices were not at the Consulate. 

Mr. Pigott said it was mote likely to be the 
fault of the officials at the Consulate than of the 
merchants. If the invoices were not sent in the 
lea could not go on. 

Mr. 1’aylor pointed out that the merchants 
would not be able lo unship at San Francisco or 
Vancouver or at any other port unless they weie 
duly icgislered. The explanation was ahsuul. 
It was a matter of great importance, for the tea 
people could not get up their ciiculais, owing lo 
not having the statistics. He had veiy often 
been able lo get these statistics from the Consulate 
when he hail been unable to get them from the 
Chamber of Commeice. 

Mr. Goodison said that when Mr. Abell was 
Secretaiy they could gel the 1 elm us next day, and 
veiy often on the day that the steamer left. 

Mr. Mur said that Mr. Abell had admitted lo 
him that veiy often the letiuns were all wrong— 
(laughter)—and what he gave in one statement 
had to he corrected in the next. 

Mr. Tayi or said lie had looked over his own 
files, and found that dining Mr. Abell’s lime there 
weie very few alterations. He had gone into 
the matter very closely, and found that there were 
fewei alterations in Mr. Abell's time than there 
were at present. He thought something should 
be done in the diiectioti of giving them a little 
more timely information with legat'd to the subject. 

The Chairman said that no doubt the remaiks 
which had been made would be sufficient to induce 
Mr. Mm to present the statistics sooner than he 
had hitherto done. 

This concluded the business of the meeting.— 
Hyogo News. 
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7 A r THE SUPREME COURT OF 
JAPAN. 

-+- 

Befoie Judge Nishioka Yumei, President of ihe 
First Ciiininal Bureau, and Judges H. Yamane 
S. Kawaguchi, S. Shoya, acid S. Okuyama. 


An Imperfect Judgment and inadmissible 
Evidence. 

THE PUBIC PROCURATOR OF THE MORIOKA 
CORRECTIONAL COURT. 

Pi iuciples deduced fioiu llie following case:— 
Itie dale on which an offence was committed must 
be mentioned in the sentence, as it affects both 
tlie question of preset iption and the degree of 
punishment. 

That the lelatives of an accused person are 
disqualified from giving evidence is cleatly shown 
in Hie Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Reference—Par. G. Art. 181, Code of Ciiininal 
Procedure :—“ The following persons may not be 
witnesses :—Relatives of the plaintiff in a civil suit, 
or of an accused person.” 

The accused Yamamoto Minosulce, Sasaki Clio- 
malsu, Sato Genyo, and two olheis were convicted 
in the Moiioka Coriectional Comt of assault and 
battery and wei e each sentenced to major im¬ 
prisonment for nine months under Arts. 301, and 
305 of the Penal Code. 

The three accused appealed to the Supreme 
Com t, contending (1) that the original judgment 
was impel feet in respect that it did not state the 
date of the offence, so that no information was af 
foi ded as to whether the offence had or had not been 
extinguished by prescription ; and (2) that as one 
of the witnesses, Yamamoto Sannojo, was the hus¬ 
band of Yamamoto Minosuke’s sister, and was 
theiefore disqualified under par. 2 Ait. 181 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure from being a 
witness, the lower Court was ultra vires in ad¬ 
mitting his testimony. 

The Public Procurator of the lower court con¬ 
tended that the appeal was groundless. 

The Snpieme Court held that eveiy sentence of 
judgment must contain the date of the offence, 
because the insertion of the date affected the 
question of whether or not the offence had been 
extinguished by prescription and affected also the 
degiee of the punishment. The original judg¬ 
ment which failed to clearly stale the date of the 
offence was, tlieiefore, in this lespect, imperfect. 
In the second point of the appeal, par. 2. Art. 181 
of the Code of Ciiininal Piocedure set forth that 
the relatives of the accused person could not be 
witnesses. From the notes of the trial (Rohan 
Shimatsusho) it appears that Yamamoto Sannojo 
stated in 1 eply to the judge of the lower court that his 
house was a branch of that of Minostike and that 
his wife was a sister of the latter. That was to 
say, the accused and Sannojo were 1 datives within 
the scope of par. 3, Art. 114 of the Penal Code and 
of par. 2, Ait. 181 of the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure. Sannojo therefore was not qualified to 
appear as a witness, and the judgment :>f the lower 
com I was improper. The judgment must there- 
foiehe cancelled and the case he transferred to 
the Hiromaye Coirectional Court for a new trial 
in accordance with Ait. 428 of the Code of Ciimi- 
nal Procedure .—Saiban Sitishi, Dec. 6th, 1890. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

-+- 

[Reuter “Special” to "Japan Mail.”] 


London, January 24th. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Parnell gave 
notice that he would move a resolution con¬ 
demning the Administration for the working of 
the Crimes Act. 

London, January 25th. 

The Chilians have demanded the resignation 
of their President, Don Jos£ Manuel Balmaceda. 

London, January 26th. 

The Chilian rebels have bombarded Coronel. 

A strike at Greenock has been followed by 
riots. 

London, January 29th. 

The Attorney-General of the United States 
has filed an answer in the Sayward case which 
maintains that the seizure is legal. 


Prom th« "Simiapor* Fr** Prisr.” 

London, January 7th. 

The correspondence relating to the Behring 
Sea question has been submitted to Congress; 


it is confined to elaborate arguments on both 
sides, but without anything menacing in tone. 

London, January 8th. 

It is expected at Washington that the Bill for 
the free coinage of silver will pass the Senate, 
but that it will be rejected by the House of Re¬ 
presentatives, in which case it is probable that 
no financial bill will be passed this session. 

London, January ioih. 

The silver men in the House of Representa¬ 
tives consider that it is not at all certain that 
the House will reject the financial Bill. 

London, January 121I1. 

There is renewed intense frost in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, where several railways 
are blocked with snow ; a number of towns are 
completely isolated, and food is scarce. 

London, January 13th. 

The Canadian-Attorney General, with the 
approval of Great Britain, has empowered the 
owner of the Sayward, the vessel seized by the 
Americans in Behring's Sea, to apply for an 
injunction of the Supreme Court against the 
confiscation of the vessel on the ground that 
Behring's Sea is a high sea. The United States 
Attorney-General has been granted a fortnight 
to reply. 

London, January 15th. 

The United States Attorney-General maintains 
that the Supreme Court has no jurisdiction in 
the matter of the seized vessel Sayward, since 
the suit originated in the Alaskan Court. 


[From Manila Papars.] 

Madrid, January 12th. 

Great cold prevails. In Paris the temperature 
has fallen so low that the Seine is frozen. 

Madrid, January 13th. 

Senor Alonso Martinez is dead. Great 
honours have been paid to the deceased states¬ 
man by the Government. 


TIME TAIU.ES AND A 'TEAMEPS. 

-4- 

TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Shimbashi Station at 6* 7, 
8 05, 9, 9-35.f 10.45, an< f 11.40f a.m , and 1.10, 2.2o,f 
3 - 35 .+ 4 - 45 . 5 - 55 . 6.50,f 8.30, 9.50,* and 11.15* !>•'>'• 

Up Trains i.have Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7.45,* 
8.20,9.20,* 10.20, and 11.25* a.m., and 12.50, 1.50!* 
2 -.SS, 4 - 5 ».* 5 - 45 . 7 -° 5 - 8, 8 S8,f 10, and 11.05* p.m. 

Fakes— First-class, sen 60 ; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked 1*1 run through without stopping at Omori, 
Kawaaaki, and Tsnrumi Stations. Those marked (t, run 
through without stopping at Omori and Tsnrumi Stations. 
Those marked (t) run through without stopping at Tsurumi 
Station. 


O FUN A-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Ofuna (down) at 7.26 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.10, 3.50, 5.0Q, 6.25, and 8.20 p.111.; Kamakura 
( down) at 7.35 and 9.51 a in., and 12.21, 4.01, 5.18, 
6.3d, and 8.31 p.ni.; and DzushI (down).at 7.43 and 
10 a.tn.. and 12.30, 4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 840 p.m., 
Yokosuka <up) at 6 25, 802, and 11.20 a.m., and 
3 . 4 30 . 5 - 45 . and 735 p.m.; Dzusui (up) at 6.41, 
8 16, and 11.36 a.m., and 316, 4.46, 6, and 7 51 p.m ; 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and u .46 a.m., and 
3 26, 4.55, 6 08, and 8 p.m. 

Fakes— To Kamakura, first-class .sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3 ; to Znshimura sen s 5, sett 
10, sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains i.havk Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
lO 25 a.m., and 12.30, 3.10, 4 30. 5 45, 7.40, and 10.4O 
p.m.; and Ko/.n (up) at 6.09, 7.30. 9,40, and n 05 
a.m., and l.o8, 3.13, 5.15, 7.17, and Q.43 p.m. 

Parks— To llodogays., first-class sen 6, second, 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; In Tolsnka, sen 18. sen 
12. sen 6; to Ofttna sen 36, sen 24. sen 12 ; 10 Fuji, 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; to Jfiralsnlia. sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; lo Oiso. sen 75, sen 50. sen 25;’ 
and In Kuan, sen 03. sen 62. sen 31. 

A tramway run* between Koto and Ykmoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and MivanomctJ 
(distance 1} ri) 

TAKKTOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Takktovo (up) at 8 a.m., and 1.50 
4.20 p.m., and Ofu (down) at 2.55, 5.25, and 9.05 p.m. 

Fares— Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 


HI 


KOZU KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Kozu at S.26 and 10 33 a.m , 
and 2.03, 442, and 6.0y p.m., and 1208 a.in.; Go! 
TKMIltat 9.-18 and II 55 a.m., and 332,6.05, and 7.35 
p m , and 1.24 a.tn ; Numazu at 1037 a.m , and 1.1*0, 
4 - 35 - 7-'0, and 8.30 p.m., and 2.12 a 111.; Shizuoka at 
6 a.m., and 12 17. 3.30, 6.35, and 8.55 p and 3.45 
a il).; Hamamatsu at 9.115 and 11 55 a.m , and 244 
6, and 9 20 p.m , and 6.10 a.m. ; Tovohashi at 10.08 
a m., and 1.05, 348,708, and 10 26 p.m , and 7.20 
a.m.; Ofu at 1151 a m , and 249, 5.21, 852'and 
11 55 P m -, and 8 59 a.m.; Nagoya at 5.45, a.m . and 
' 2 - 45 , 3 - 35 . and 6 03 p m , and 12.33 and 9.43 a.m.; 
C.IFU at 6.43 a 111 , and 1 52.445, and 7 p.m., and 

I. 25 and 10.48 a.m.; Ogaui at 7.10 a.m., and 2.22, 
5.18, and 7.29 p.m., and 1.54 and 11.20 a.m.; M.ai- 
baka at 8 32 a.m , and 3 47, 6.47, and 8.46 p.m., and 
3.10 a.m. and 12-50 p in.; Hikonk at 843 a.m., and 
3 - 59 . 7 -°'. 8.57, and 1.01 p in. ; Baba (Otsu) at 10.18 
a m., and 6, 8.40, and 10 26 p.m., and 4 50 a.tn., and 
2.40 p.m.; Kyoto at 11.05 a.m., and 6.50, 9.30, and 

II. 08 p.m.. and 5 36 a.til , and 3 30 p in.; and Osaka at 

12.36, 8.18, and 11.12 p.m., and 7 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Up Trains leavk Kook at 6 15 and 8.55* a.m. and 

12, 1 50, and 9.30 p.m., Osaka at 4.45, 7.27, and 
10.05 *•'*'•» and 1.08, 2.54, and 10.36 p.m. ; Kyoto at 
6 -° 7 . 8 - 55 . a '>d 11-35 «•'»• f'd 2.45 and 434 p.m., and 
12.15 a.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.47 and 9.38 a.m.. and 
12.23, 3 - 3 2 . and 5.19 p.m., and 1.10 a.m, ; Hikonk at 
8.16 and 11.07 a -m*. and 1. 3 5.01, and 6.59 p.m., and 
241 am.; Maibara at 8.30 and 11.21 a.m., and 2.09, 
5.16, and 7.16 p.m., and 305am.; Ogaki at 9.48 
a.m., and 12.35, 3-25. 6-32, and 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 
a.111 ; Gifu at 10.14 a.m., and 1.01, 3.51, 6.58, and 
9.02 p.m., and 4.44 a.m.; Nagoya at 8 20 and 11.14 
a.m., and 2.05, 446, and 8.1O p.m., and 5.45 a.m.; 
Ofu at 9.01 and x1.53a.1n., and 2.52, 5.23, and 8.50 
p.m., and 6.20 a.m,; Tovohashi at 10.40a.m., and 

1.36, 4.48, 7.09, and 10.29 p.m., and 7.56 a.m ; Hama¬ 
matsu at 6.15 a.m., and 12.15, 250,5.57, and 11.40 
p.m., and 9.02 a m.; Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8 51 am, 
and 3 and 5.20 p.m., and 2.05 and 11.17 a.m.; Nu¬ 
mazu at 7.03 and 10.35 a.m., and 4.45 and 7.14 p.m., 
and 3 40 a.m., and 12.55 P.™ ; Gothmba at 8.15 and 
11 50 a.m., and 6 02 and 8.28 p.m,, and 4.52'a.m , 
and 1.57 p.ni. ; and Kozu at 9.40 a.111.. and 1.08, 7.17, 
and 9 43 p.m., and 6.09 a.m., and 3.13 p.m. 

Farrs— Kozu toGoteinba: first-class sen 66, second, 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen i.n, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
7 } J to Hamamatsu yen 3. 57, yen 2 38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.2 3, yen 2.82, yen 1.41 ; to Ofu sen 
5.22 , yen 3 48, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
3.72, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2 05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42 , yen 4.28 , yen 2.14 ; to M.dbara yen 
7.05 .yen 4.70.yen 235; to Hikoneyew 7.17, yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10. yen 5.40, yen 2.70 ; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 560, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9 81, yen 
6 - 5 - 1 . yen 3.27. 


OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6 and 9.55 a m , 
and 1 15 and 5 30 pm.; Kiriu (down) at 7.50, and 
11.48 a.m., and 3.08 and 7 23 p.m. ; Maebashi (up) at 
545 and 940 a.m , and 1 and 4.25 p.m.; and Kiriu 
( up) at 6.47 and 10.42 a.m., and 2 02 and 5,26 p m. 

Fares— Oyama to Kiriu, first-class yen 1.29, second- 
class sen 86, third-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1 98, second-cla>s yen 1.32, third-class sen 66. 


TO K Y O-M A I? R A S H I RAHWAY. 

Trains i.havk T6kyA (IJeno) (down) at 6, 6.35, 
8.50, and u.35 «»‘l 2-45 and 5.45 p.m.; and 

Mark a. sin (up) at 6, 8.50. and 11.45 a.m., and 2.40 
and 5.45 p.m. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains i.havk IJeno (down) at 6, 6.35, 8 50, and 
" 35 , and 2.45 and 5.45 p in.; U isunomiya 

(down) at 9.57 a.m. und 3.04 and 6.11 p.m.; Siiira- 
kawa (down) at 8 a.m. and 12.34 and 5.42 p.m.; 
Korivama (down) at 9.24 a.m. and 1.53 and 7.01 
p.m.; FukushIma (down) at 7.30 and 11.35 a.m. and 
348 p.m.; and Sendai (down) at 6.15 and 10.25 
a.111 and 2.35 and 6.45 p.m. 

Trains i.havk ShiogaMA (up 1 at 6 50 and 11 a.m. 
and 3.10 and 7 20 p in. ; Sk.niiaI mp) at 7.30 and 1 1.40 

а. 111., and 3.50 p.m.; Tokushima (tip i at 6.40 and 
10.23 a.m. and 2.36 pin.: Korivama mpi at 828 
a m., and 12 15 and 4.26 p.m.; Shirakawa (up) at 

б. 30 and 9.45 a.m., and 1.35 p.m ; and Utshnomiva 
( up> at 6.15 and 9 3 a.m., and 12.20,4.18 and 630 p.m. 

I* ARKS. —IJeno lo Utstiiioiniya. first-class <r» / 
second-class yen 1.32,1 bird-class sen 66 ; to Rom ania 
yen 4.10 .yen 2.74 , yen 1.37; to Fnkushinia yen 5, yen 
3-3 2,yen 1.66 ; to Sendai yen 6 AS. yen 4.30, yen 2.1 5 ; 
to -Shiogama yen 6 75 .yen 4. 50, yen 2.25. 


SHINJIKU-HACHIOJI RAILWAY. 

Trains leavk Shinjiku, Tokyo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9-55 a.m. and 12.52. 4, and 7 p.m ; and Haciuoji 
( up) at 5.25,8.25. and 1 1.25 a.111 and 2.20 and 5.30 p.in. 

Fares—F irst-class sen yo ; second-class sen 60 • 
third-class sen 30. 

YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Sikamhrs I.havk the Nippon Hatooa daily at 830 
a.m.. arid 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.: anri leave Y'-kosoka 
at 8.30 a.m., and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.—Fare, sen jc. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 


ian « ha i) ,. K 

53KI St > |**!I ' • • N 


IS due 

Friday, Feb. 6th. 


TIIK NKXT M A 11. 

From Shanghai, 

Nagasai 

From b America per P. M. Co. Saturday, Jan. 3 ««»•" 
F.o.n Hongkong, per H. & O. Co. Sunday, t eb. 1stt 
From America ... per (). & O. Co. Monday, I eb. 9th. 4 


« City 0 / retire left San Francisco on January 10 th. t feionn 
left Nagasaki on January aSth. J BelgU left San Francisco on 
January sand.__ 


TIIK NKXT MAM- I. K A V K > 

Tuesday. Feb.3rd. 


For Shanghai ,3 

Kobe, and > pet N Y K. 

Nagasaki ... ' 

For F.urooe, via 

Shanghai . pei M. M. Co. Sunday, Feb. ist. 

F, HoncuonV.. V '‘ per N. D Lloyd. Wedn’dav, Feb. 4 *h- 

F Hongkong .. V ‘. 4 . per P. & O. Co. Saturday, Feb. yth. 

For America. per O. & O. Co. hursday Feb. 12th. 

For Canada, &c. perC.M.P.Cu. luesoay. beb. 17th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Iraouaddy, French steamer, —, Flandin, 24th 
January,— Hongkong —, viA Shanghai , and 
Kobe 23rd January, General.—Messageries 
Maritime* Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
24th January,—'Yokkaichi 23rd January, Gene¬ 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hokkai Mant, Japanese steamer, 656, Umasono, 
25th January,— Hachinohe 23rd Jauuaiy, Gene¬ 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, EUslrand, 
25th January,—Kobe 241I1 January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634. Suru, 25th 
January,—Yokkaichi 24th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satin run Maru, Japanese steamer, i,H»o, Brown, 
27th January,—Handa 261b January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
27th January,—Hakodate 24.1b January, Gene- 
ial.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

St*ruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
271I1 January,—Yokkaichi 261I1 Jauuaiy, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,343. C. Summertou, 
281b January,—Kobe 26th January, Geneial.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, W. B. Seahury, 
28th January,—Hongkong 22nd January, Gene¬ 
ral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Fushiki Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
28th January,—Shimonoseki 26th January,Coal 
— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuge, 
28th January,—Yokkaichi 27th January, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kai-ha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
281I1 January,,— Hokodate 26th Janu ny, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suru, 29th 
January,—Yokkaichi 281I1 Jauuaiy, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanonra Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 29th January,— Kobe 28th January* 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
30th January,—Hongkong 24th January, Gene¬ 
ral.— H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, l, 35 °* Conner, 
30th Jauuaiy,—Shanghai and polls 241I1 Janu¬ 
ary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Siirugii Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
30th January,—Yokkaichi 291I1 January, Gene- 
1 al. —-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mi no Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Handa, 31st 
January,—Yokkaichi 30th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha; 

DEPARTURES. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 24th January, 
—Nagasaki, Geneial.— Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
241I1 Jauuaiy,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
241I1 January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Marti, Japanese steamer, 436, 'Miyagi, 
24th January,— Handa, General. —Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. . 

Lochiel, B.ilish steamer, 1.378, John Caion, 251I. 
January,— Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. 


Toyoshima Marti, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuga, 
251b January,—Yokkaichi, Geneial.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanonra Maru, Japanese steamei, 1,342. Ken- 
derdine, 25th Jauuaiy, —Kobe, Geneial.—Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634. Sum, 27th 
January,—Yokkaichi, Genet al.—Nippon \ usen 

Kaisha. , . 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Umasono, 
27th January,— Hachinohe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
27th January,—Hakodate, Geneial.-Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru , Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swam, 
27th January,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, John Wynn, 
271I1 January,—Kobe 26th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Marti, Japanese steamer, 2,182, Walter, 
28th January,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
28th January,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
28th January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
29th January,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuge, 
29O* January,—Yokkaichi, Genei al.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634. Suru, 30U1 
January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C 
Young, 30th January,— Kobe, Geneial.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, W. B. Seahuiy, 
31st January,—San Francisco, Mails and Gene¬ 
ral.— P. M. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


CARGOES. 

Per Bi itish steamer China, for San Francisco :- 
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- 
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Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Ha 
kodate :—2 passengers in cabin ; 10 passengeis 
in second class, and 40 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, fiom Kobe 
—20 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Iraouaddy, fr om Hongkong 
viA ports :—Matquis Tokugawa, Ministei to Rome, 
and child, Mr. M. T. Nau.ura, Mr. and Mrs. 
Boos, Mr. Wataru Shimidzn, Mr. Baoumgartdne 
Eigenicvitcli. family, and seivant, Mr. Saintenoy, 
Mr. Malairalle, Mr. S. F.iskine, Mr. Panssemagne, 
Mr. Mooie, Mr. Danget field, His Excellency Vis¬ 
count Li, Minister to Japan, Mr. Pan, Mr. Tau, 
Mr. Suhzbeiger, Mr. Lie and family, Messrs. 
Tsar, Woo, Lee, Wing, Siting, Lee, Soo, Cliinfe 
Woo, Ton, Ter, Lee, Siting, Ching, and Hung, 
Mr. Ko and family, Mr. Cing, various Chinese 
ladies and 2 children, six seivanis of the Chinese 
Minister, Marchioness Tokugawa, Count and 
Countess Tokugawa, Messis. Koshiba and Yama- 
naka in cabin. 

Per British steamer China, from Hongkong:— 
Consul von Kreitner and Mis. von Kieilner in 
cabin. For San Francisco: Mrs. K. Williams, 
Mrs. J. Weston, Mi-s Grade Plaisted, Mis. E. 
Marston, and Mrs. Hazelliue in cabin.. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs. K. Wataiiabe and S. Ha- 
mada in cabin ; 5 passengeis in second-class; 24 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanonra Maru, fiom 
Kobe:—Mr. Nagasa in cabin; Mr. J. Cook in 
second-class; 23 passengers in steeiage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Consul von Ki encki and family, M's. 
Harlow, Mi. and Mrs. Hyruma, Messrs. B. Mun¬ 
ster, S. Strauss, H. Marcus, H. Hopner, Moffat, 
and Hamilton in cabin; 25 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese -teainer Saikio Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Hashiguchi, L’Ahhd 
Barth, Miss Kiikpatrick, Messis. Iwamura, A 
Winstanley, and H. V. Dickinson in cabin; 2 
Chinese and I Japanese in second class; 32 pas¬ 
sengers in steei age. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. Ed. Runger, Mr. A. 
T. How, Mis. Thompson, child, and amah. Miss 
Hailow, Mr. Tachi, and Mr. H. I\ Healing in 
cabin ; Messrs. Muller, Yoshimiya, and T. Wata- 
nabe in second class, and 38 passengers in steerage. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
F. E. Brown, reports:—Left Handa Jauuaiy 26th 
at 00.30 p.in. ; fresh N.W. wind and fine weather 
up to Omaisaki which was passed at 7.30 p.m. 
thence expeiienced moderate N.E. wind and clear 
weather up to airival. Arrived at Yokohama 
January 271I1 at 5.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Walter, repoits :—Left Hakodate the 24th Januai y 
at 2 p.in.; had westerly wind and snow. Arrived 
at Oginohaina the 251b at 3 p.in. and left the 26th 
at 6 a.m. ; had same wind and weather to port. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 27th Jauuaiy al 10 a.m. 

The British steamer China, Captain VV. B. Sea- 
bttry, reports : —Left Hongkong Jauuaiy 22nd at 
2.25 p.m.; stiong N.E. monsoon to Turnabout, 
incieasing to strong gale to Yokoshima, with high 
sea, thence to pint modnate northeily winds. 
Anived at Yokohama on January 28th. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanonra Maru, Cap- 
lain Kendeidine, repoi Is :—Left Kobe January 
281I1 at noon, with light southerly winds and fine 
weather ; passed Oshiina at 9 p.ni , with model ate 
breeze from the 1101 lb and fine ;at midnight a strong 
westerly wind and clear weather; the 29th at 8 
a.m., wind shifting to the east and blowing a fresh 
hiee/.e ; passed Rock Island at I to p.in. and Cape 
Sagami at 5.55 p.in. Anived al Yokohama 
January 29th at 8 p.m. 

The Get man steamer General Warder, Captain 

M. Eichel, teporis:—Left Hongkong Jauuaiy 
24th at 3 p.m.; the first two days through the F01- 
mosa Channel had strong gales from E.N.E. and 

N. E. with a heavy head sea. Fioin thence to poi t 
vaiiahle winds with mostly fine weather. Ai rived 

•at Yokohama Jauuaiy 301I1 at 1.25 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, lepoitsLeft Shanghai Jauuaiy 24th at 
IO.I2 a.m.; fiesh breeze and cloudy weather. Ar¬ 
rived at Nagasaki the 26th al 3.45 a.m. and left at 
5 to p.m.; light breeze and fine weather. An ived al 
Shimonoseki the 271I1 at 6.45 a.m. and left at 1.35 
p.m. Ai rived at Kobe the 28th al 8.20 a.m. and 
left the 291 i» al noon ; light bieeze and fine weather. 
Anived at Yokohama Jauuaiy 301I1 at 3.25 p.m. 


SHIl’PNG IN YOKOHAMA. 

STEAMERS. 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,343. C. Seonmeitou, 
281I1 Jauuaiy,—Kobe 26th January, Geneial.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

.SAILING VESSELS. 

Arctic, British schooner,49, Pync, 22nd November, 
—Noilli Pacific 15th November, Sealing Geai.— 
Captain. 

Rentensan, Norwegian schooner, 53, J. Johnson, 
17th November,—Noith Pacific, Seal Skins.— 
Captain. 

Clan Buchanan, British ship, 2,072, Geo. Han is, 
20lh Jauuaiy,— Caidiff 1st Seplembei, Coal.— 
Jardiue, Matheson & Co. 

Diana, American schooner, 75, Alex. Peterson, 
15th September,—Noith Pacific, 6 Otter and 
239 Fur Seal skins. 

Esmeralda, Biitisli schooner, 130, J. T. Hanison, 
31st December,—Guam 1st December, Cobra. 
—Jardiue, Maitheson & Co. 

Nautilus, British schooner, 95, Snow, 16th Novem¬ 
ber,— Noith Pacific, Seals.— Eastern Whaling 
Co. 

North American, American ship, 1,514, Ciulman, 
18th January,—’New York 26th July, Oil.— 
Frazar, Failey & Co. 

WEN OI-WAK. 

Alliance, United Stales crusier, Commandei Rich, 
2S1I1 December,—Kobe 24th December. 

Hyacinth (8), screw ci nisei , 1.420, Captain Robt. 
VV. Ciagie, 161I1 Januaiy,— Kobe 141I1 Jauuaiy, 

Vipere (4), French cmiser, 490, Captain E. M. V. 
Goudot, Iltli January,— Kobe 9II1 Januai y. 
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LA TAST COMMERCIAL. 

-+.- 

IMPORTS. 

There is nothing fresh to report on the Import 
Market. The position remains the same, namely, 
nothing doing and prices are therefoie quite nomi¬ 
nal. Sales for the week amount to 25 bales Eng¬ 
lish Yarn, 25 bales Bombays, and 1,500 pieces 
Shirt ings. 

COTTON HECK GOODS. 


liiey blintinK»—84 !*'.3H4 yds. .vyinches ti.35 lo 1.90 
(iiey Shillings—glh, 384 yds. 45incites 1.60 to 1.524 

I\ Clotli—7lh, 24 yards, 5a inches . 1.15 to 1-474 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yards, 11 inches... 1.20 to 1.60 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 30 inches.. 170 to 1.00 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Rlaclr, 32 

niches .. 007 to u.< | 

Turkey Red*—1J to i4lh, 2 1 yards, 30 **•■ eir- «. 

inches . *00 In 1.154 

Turkey Reds—34 to 3W1, i\ yards, 30 

inches . . <.20 to I .40 

( rttkey Red*—34 to 4th, 2\ yard*, 30 

inches .... 1.70 to 2.05 

Velvets—Illaclc, 35 yards, aainches ... 450 to 6,00 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42 3 inches... 050 In 0.65 

Taffarlifdats. ta yards, 43 inches 13s to 2.25 

WOOLLENS. 

t’Uin Orleans. |o |2 yards, 32 inches $< 00 l» 3 30 
Italian Cloth. 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.244 to 28 
Italian Cloth, 30 yfento, 3* inches 

Meditint. . . 0 20 to 24 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 33 inches 

Common .. . . o t6 t<> jo 

M.rnsselitte de I .Mine—Crape, 24 yat.ls, 

51 inches . o •«4 l" o '54 

cir.ths — Pilot*, 51 <3 56 inches . 0.30 100 45 

Cloths —Presidents, 54 <j& 56 inches ... 0.50 to 0 60 

Cloths—Onion, 54 «$ 56 inches . o 35 to 0.60 

'tlanUels—Srarlet and Green, 4 to 34 lh, 

per n».. n.30 '* 3 R 

COTTON VAIINS. 

r %n • . 

M„s. trt/aj. Ordinary.$26.00 to 27 00 

Mos. 16/24. Medium. 27 00 to 28.00 

Nos. 16/34, Good lo Rest. 28.50 lo »q 50 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 28.00 to 30.00 

Nos. aS?32, Ordinary. 29 00 to 30.00 

Nos. 28/32, Medium . 30.00 to 31.00 

Nos. afi/32, Good to Best. 32 00 to 33 00 

Nos. 38/12, Medium to Rest . 35.50 to 36 50 

No. J2sj Twtf-fold . 34 5° 103600 

No. 42s, I'wo-fold . 36 00 103900 

P*B BAf.lt, 

No. 20s, Bombay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. 16s, Bombay . 72.00 to 78.00 

Min. 10/14. Bombay. — 

METALS. 


Very small business at lower pi ices. Market 
weak, and buyers want still further concessions. 


KUt Bars. 4 inch. *2 60 to 2.65 

Pint Bars, i inch... 2.70 to 2.75 

Hound and square up to J inch . 2.60 to 2.75 

Naihorl, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod. small sixe. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.70 to 2.80 

Sheet Iron. 3 00 to 3.40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 5- So t° 6.no • 

Wire Nails, assorted. 4-20 lo 4.50 

Tin Plates, per box . 5 00 to 5 25 

Pit. Iron, No. 3 . '-20 to I.30 


KEROSENE. 

Prices are nominally unchanged, hut there have 
been no 1 ecent sales to test then ; although transac¬ 
tions to the extent of 60,000 cases made some time 
back have only just come to light. No arrivals 
since the Mascotte, which brought only a small 
quantity. The Lochiel lias taken on about 25,000 
cases of the original lading lo Kobe. Present stock 
here about 600,000 cases. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . H -70 to 1.724 

Comet. 1.674101.70 

Ofcvoe.-. 1 65 to 1.674 

Russian . .... <-6o to 1 65 

SUGAR. 

A small business lias been done. Prices again 
a shade lower. Arrivals of new Formosa kinds are 
expected very soon. 


Ilroniii Tatmo. $3 80 to 3.85 

Brown Daitong . 3 00 to 3.75 

Brown Canton . 4 5° *° 5 5° 

Brown Java and Penang. 4 80 lo 5.20 

White Kdincd . 4.00107.00 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SII.K. 

Onr last was dated the 23rd Inst.; since then 
settlements in this market amount to 2,099 piculs, 
divided ihns: Hanks , 27; Filatures. 1,238; Re¬ 
reels, 571; Kakeda, 187 ; Oshu, 76. Dir ect ship 
merits have been light amounting lo 14 bales only, 
thus making the total export trade pf the week 
equal to 2,113 piculs. 

The large business we reported a week ago con¬ 
tinued for some days with tire above named result. 
Now the market is quieter, but still with some fair 
amount of daily trade. Prices are unchanged 


from last report with a few unimpor taut exceptions; 
for while some holders maintain their strong at 
tituile and do not offer their silks, other dealers ar e 
cm rent in their ideas and go steadily selling at pre¬ 
sent quotations whenever buyers oiler themselves. 

Telegraphic intelligence from consumers re¬ 
ports dullness and bad trade, but at the same time 
they send along some orders at cm rent iates. The 
under current of business for Europe com iiiues, and 
the Iraouaddy, now loading, should take a pretty 
large shipment. 

An ivals from the country are still insignificant, 
and the stock list shows a further reduction of! 
2,000 piculs on the week, making 4,000 less than a j 
fortnight ago. . 

The stock on offer also shows considerable de¬ 
cline in quality and in assortment offering. Piime 
summer reelings have been gradually taken up 
until they are now getting scarce, and by far the J 
major portion of our stock is now cold weathei 
reeled, showing lliei eby some inferioi ily in quality. 

'There has only been one shipping oppor tunity 
this week ; lire English mail steamer, Ancona, 
which left port on the 22nd inst., look 600 bales foi 
various European points and theexpoit figures lo 
date are now 15,585 piculs, against 31,592 piculs 
last year, and 33,253 piculs to the same date in 
1889. It will be noted from these export figures 
that about 3,000 piculs of recent settlements are 
still waiting shipment by lire out going mail 
steamers, now loading. 

Hanks. —Small trade in these, consisting of some 
common Hachoji at $460. The stock is small and 
neither selleis nor buyers appear anxious for 
business. 

Filatures. —Again the duel trade itas been in 
this class, some large parcels being taken both for 
America and Europe. For the first named conn 
try good No. i Shinshu have been done at $570, 
while Koshu have been booked at 8555. In fine 
sizes seveial parcels of Mmo and shinshu Filal- 
lures have been taken at prices ranging from 
$570 to $590 ; tire lower qualities at from $540 to 
$560. The slock in this class is now below 7,000 
piculs. 

Re-reels. —A good enquiry for these has resulted 
in considerable business at quotations. A parcel 
of Five Girl Chop was done at $550, while some¬ 
thing in best No. 1 commanded $565. A great 
deal of the business has been in common and 
medium sorts at pi ices from $480 lo $540. Hold¬ 
ers are fairly strong especially for belter grades 
and well known marks. 

Kakeda. —This Iras been in good demand, and 
holders have succeeded in gelling their asking 
pi ices. It will be noted fiom our slock list that 
ther e has been very little on offer in this depar tment. 

Oshu. —Trade has been done in both Sendai 
and Hamatsuki, several parcels being taken at the 
beginning of tlie week at $495, §500, ®5"5, and 


$522*. 

QUOTA I IONS. 

Hanks—-No. r4. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliitislni) .$500 

Hanks—No. 2 ( Josliii) . 490 to 495 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shirtoliii). 485 to 490 

Hanks—No. aj (Josh 11). 480 to 485 

Hanks—No. 2} to 3 . 47010475 

Hanks—No. 3 . 46010465 

Hanks—No. 34 ... 45010455 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. Nom. — 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers . 58010590 

Filaluies—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 58010590 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15. i4/'6den.. 57® to 575 

Filatures—No. ij. 13/16,14/17 den. 56010565 

Filatures—No. a, 10/15 deniers '. 56010570 

Filatures—No. 2, 14■ 1H deniers . 540 to 545 

Filatures—No. 3, 1 4O0 detrieis . 530 to 535 

Re-reels—Extra . — 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. 1.. 560 to 565 

Re-reels—No. i, 13/15, 14/16deniers. 555 to 560 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/*7 deniers . 545 to 550 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 530 to 535 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 52010525 

Re-reels—No. 3, 1 4/20 deniers . 500 lo 510 

Kakedas—Kxlra.. Nom — 

Kaltedas—No. 1 . 540 to 545 

Kakedas—No. it . 525*0530 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 515 to 520 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 50510510 

Kakedas—No. 3 ... 495 to 500 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 48510490 

Kakedas—No. 4 .. 475 to 480 

Oshu Sendai—No. 24 . 510 to 520 

Hamatsuki—No. I, 2. 52010525 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, |. 50010510 

Snilai—No. >4 . . — • 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 30th Jan., i8qI ; — 


It.. 

A rirei ir» 


S.onu iKgool. 18*9-90. 18HH 89. 

H.nr. Mai «• ll«i«». 

. 6,055 I3,6ll 18,090 

. 9. * 3 7 <7.594 <4-992 


Rale* 15,192 3'.205 33.082 
Tirol* 15,585 3' -59 2 33.253 


hell lenient & amt Direct) 
Export from 1st July j 
Slock, 30th January . 

<8,750 

11,400 

33.650 

3.250 

34 3«o 
6,400 

Available supplies tn dale 

30,150 

36,900 

40.700 


WASTE SILK. 

There has been less doing in this bianch, settle¬ 
ments for the week being 529 piculs, of which 119 
are Hosin '; and 410 Kibiso. 

The operations of buyers are testricted by the 
poor assortment, best quality of Noshi being 
now almost extinct. Wue these more plentiful 
there is no doubt that buyers are ready to take 
moie of them. In tin: mean time they are at 
woik upon Kibiso, and stocks generally are within 
a veiy reasonable compass. 

Art ivals have been light, and the slock list is now 
down to about 6,000 piculs, which compares very 
favourably with the slate of things Iasi January. 
The English mail steamer, Ancona, carried 205 
bales for Europe and the present export figures 
are now 20,060 piculs, against 19,282 last year, 
and 23,508 at the end of January, 1889. 

Pierced Cocoons. —Nothing whatever done. 
Prices purely nominal. 

Noshi .—Some little business every day, but the 
absence of the higher grades interferes wilh busi¬ 
ness. Oshu has been done at $125, wilh Joshu at 
$72$ for good ordinary assortment. 

Kibiso —Two or three large parcels have again 
been taken up, chiefly medium and low Curlies, 
at pi ices ranging from §40 to $25^, accoi ding to 
quality. 

Nothing done in Mawata or Neri, dining the 
week. Slocks of the former aie small, and contain 
very little good quality. 

QUOTATIONS. 

I'iciteii Cocoons—Good to Rest.Nom. — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Rest. — 

Noslu'-ilo—Filature, Good .J135 to $140 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium. 12510 130 

Noshi-ito—Osliin, Good to Rest . 130 to 145 

Noslu-ito—Shinshu, Best . — 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . 100 to no 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. — 

Noshi-ito—Rtishu, (Joed to Rest . . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—joslnr, Rest . 85 to 874 

Noshi-ito—joslru. Good . 774 to So 

Noshi-ito—josh 11, Ordinary .•... 70 to 75 

Kibiso—Filature, Rest selected. no to 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. 100 to 105 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds.■. 55 to 60 

Kibiso—Joslru, Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kibiso—joshu. Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kibiso—liachoji. Good . 45 to 40 

Kibiso—liachoji. Medium to l.ow. 324 to 274 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 






Export Table Waste 

Silk to 30th Jan, 

,, 18y I 

SlUIIH 

1*90-91 . 

18*9-90. 

ihtie-89. 


PlCUL*. 

Pic n li. 

i>. 

Waste Silk . 

>8.773 

17,092 

21,Il6 

Pierced Cocoons. 

1,287 

2,190 

2,392 


20,060 

19,282 

23,508 


r, 

FI ClJl.» • 

riciiLt. 

Export from 1st July ) 

24,050 


26,700 

hfock, 30th January . 

6,100 

11,200 

5,200 

Available supplies to date 

30,150 

31,700 

31,900 

Exchange has not varied much 

during the week; 


and it closes practically at last quotations:— 
London, 4111/s. Credits, 3/5^; Documents, 3/6; 
6 m/s. Credits, 3/6$; Documents, 3/6$; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S. $84^; 4 m/s. U.S. $85; Paris, 4111/s., 
fcs. 440; 6m/s. Ics. 4.42. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 30th January, 1891 ;— 


Raw. 


Wah 1. 

PICUL* 





Filatures . 

- 6,950 

j Noshi-ito . 

... 1,378 




.. 1.820 





Oshu . 

- <591 

Sundries. 

- 363 

laysaam Kinds 

' . 6 j 



'Total piculs 

. 11 400 1 

Total piculs ... 

... 6,100 


TEA. 



Retail business in Common and Medium. The 
season is practically over, and we willuhaw all 
quotations. The stocks on offer ar e very small and 
very low both in quality and quantity. 


EXCHANGE. 

Rales the same (nominal, wires interrupted). 

Sterling—Rank Itllla dn,ire«„l . 3/41*3 

Sterling—Bank x months’ sight . 3/si-4 

Sterling — Private 4 months' sight . 3 51-i 

Sterling — Ptivsle 6 in,...tils' siylit . 3 5§-| 

On Paris—Rani, sight . 4.28 

On Paris— Private 6 mi.ti 11**' si yin. 4-39 

On Hongkong—Rank s«eir». ^ °/ 0 Hi*. 

Jn Iiniigkong— Private m .lavs’ slum . 1 '/„ dia. 

On Shanghai—Rank sight . 72 

On Siiangliai—Private to nays’.sight. 72} 

On New York — Rank Rill* on demand — 8ii 
On New York—Private 30 .lays' light .... 834 
'hr , 'an Piamiern—Rank Rill* oinlrtnaini,. 824 

On San Francium— Private indav*' sight.. 83$ 
Silvet . 47* 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD¬ 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHl 
OWNERS. 



STEAM LAUNCHES * YACHTS, 

Fitted with KINGDOM'S PATENT MACHINERY 
(of which we are solo makers) aro far superior to 
any others. Toe chief advantages are 

1. Wonderful Economy of FueL 

2. First-olaas Workmanship. 

3. Moderate Prices. 

A. Greatest obtainable power for weight and spaoa 
occupied. 

6. Quiokness in raising steam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absenoe of noise aud vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest sise suitable for carrying on yaohto 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also baud small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Togs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, Ac., Ac. We supply 
sets Of Machinery separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
hi En gliah, French or Spanish. 8end for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORK8: 

DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (EN6LAND)# 

LONDON OFFICE t 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA 8TREET, La 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — llie greatest machinery 
business journal published —(subscript:.m 12s. 6d. 
pei annum post free) ; London Agent <.f Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a laige exporter of Machine) y and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham :s open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one ot 
two good Hi ms in Japan desiiing lo il^al with a 
teliable house. Mr. Wadhaiu’s inlim.ile know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Eugineei ing 
l iades enables him to save large sums io foieign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Finns dealing with Mr. Wadham mav rely upon 
being skived in a j.inuipl and s' i ai'.-.hl f nr wai d 
manner. Addies S :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
giueei ing Ollices 18l, Queen Vicloi i.« St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address tor telegram-.—“Wad- 
ham, London.” ly. June :-8, 1890. 


KEATING S COUGH LOZENGES. 

ROUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHI MS, DIFFICULTY OF 
'“'UREA THING are speedily cured by KEA TING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES ..recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty’. No other remedy in half so etlective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief, They contain no Opium. Morphia, nor any I 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Uec. *7th, 1S90.—aiins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there it; “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 

Sir Samuil Bakkr, in his work entitled "The Nile Tribu 
taries in Abvssinia," says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, ami 1 had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice giatis. In I 
sh ' time I had many anplicanta, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Fills. These are most u-etui to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable etfect upon tiie patient, which satishes 
them of their value,” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN 1 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting aud subduing all inflammations, 
Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travel- 
in China, published in 1871. says—"I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la-t a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that 1 was obliged to lock up 
jhe sma'I remaining " stock.” 

S dd by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 siii.es an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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And see that each J.w. bears Aaron Liebig’s bignaturo 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be bad of all Storekeeper! and Dealer, throughout India. Keep8 gQQd Jn the hotte , 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the climates, and for an 
Company. length of time. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OP MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurcb Avenue, London, England. 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in ail 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING ft Co., Yokohama. 
June 7lh, 189 0._ 


Cookery Books on Application to office dfthls paper. 


IA 

BLACKING 

SELF-8K!N!NG. NO BRUSHES REQUIRED 

Given &i» lu-tf.-itaaecua brilliant polish which laata a week wet or dry 
weather. Mud can l>e washi-l off and polish remains. Does i:ot injure 
leather i_or n.-il clothing. For all kinds of Hoots, Shoes and Leather 
Article.--Nrr.r.iN .M.v.scrAcrcm.vo Co., Ltd., Gt. Saffron Hill, 
Lon In-. T'og’eud. 

» T 1 I linn 1 1 HHIIS II 1 ■IIMSII—lll—M 
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The Universal Remedy for Acidity of tno Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 


dYnnefords^ 

FLUID j 

MAGNESIA 



N.B. ASK FOR DIN N FL FORD’S IYI AG V 


AWMKO CdLO Mt04Ll’W0LlliT;BilTEs.;io.t.3i. 13M. 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 
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RICHMOND 

CAVENDISH CO., 

I.IMITKD. 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 
“Pioneer" Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking- Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Lvj 
“G olden Brown" ?i*'C Cut 
Brightf luf; Cr.vendishl 

• I* ALL US 1 -*A *. .1 • 

PiilGE LISTS ,1. 

KfiHbliBiu-.d a Q;p:iri"r cf o U«. u ty 


~ ST^'iSON’S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, f? 

surpasses all others for its uatural fiagranca. Uii 

A PAIN SON’S 

EAU OE TOILETTE DE LONDRES. h 

Unsurpassed for refreshing and softening 
the skin, and an exceedingly ehoico Perfume ffy 
for the Handkerchief. An entirely now Blf 
article pr. pared exclusively by the Inventors, gt ■ 

Of oil hr.lira, and o; the Manufaclurtrl — E) j 

J. A E. ATKINSON, 

24 , Old Bond Street, London. Py/f 

Trade Mark -A •• Wl.lte !<■•«» ” on a ” Oolceo 
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SUM MART OF NEWS. 


Count Ito, President of the House of Peers, 
is a sufferer from influenza. He is at present 
at Odawara. 

The work of laying a telegraphic line between 
Sendai (Rikuzen) and Morioka (Rikuchu) has 
been completed. 

The Railway Bureau has granted a charter to 
the Osaka Railway Company for opening a line 
between Inaba and Sanoji. 

The total quantity of sugar imported into 
Osaka from foreign countries during the latter 
half of last year was ioo, 460 bales. 

A branch of the Osaka Cotton Spinning Com¬ 
pany was opened on the 1st instant at Odeni- 
macho Itchome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

H.I.H. Prince Komatsu (Akihito), accom¬ 
panied by H.I.H. Princess Yoriko, left the 
capital yesterday for Shizuoka Prefecture. 

Major Hayamizu Shinichi. of the Osaka 
Arsenal, who had been in Italy for some time 
on official business, returned to Japan recently. 

The Government has decided to lay a tele¬ 
graph line between Sapporo(Ishikari) in Mashige 
(Teshiwo) by way of Ichikijiri and Sorachibuto 
(Ishikari). 

Mt. Fujinami Noritada, father of Viscount 
.Fujinami, Director of the Bureau' of Imperial 
Mews in the Imperial Household, expired on 
the 31st ultimo. 

Fire broke out on the night of the 27th inst. 
in the house of Saito Masakichi, No. 312, Ise- 
haracho, Osumigori, Kanagawa Prefecture, and 
destroyed 61 houses. 2 godowns, 16 sheds, and 
1 Buddhist temple, and partly damaged 4 


godowns before the flames could be got under 
control. 

The A magi Kan arrived at Shinagawa on 
the 1st instant. On the day following, the 
Hosho Kan left Kobe for Kure, and the Kaimoti 
Kan arrived at Yokosuka. 


The Higher Commercial School, Tokyo, was 
closed on the 28th ultimo for about two weeks 
in consequence of the prevalence of influenza 
among the teachers and students. 


Their Imperial Highnesses Princesses Tsune 
Masako and Kane Fusako were to leave the 
capital on the 1st instant for Oiso, starting from 
the Shimbashi Station at 8.30 a.m. 


The section between Kobe and Kusashiki on 
the Sanyo Railway line will, it is expected, be 
completed about the middle of next month, the 
tunnel at Funasaka, Bizen, being completed. 

During November last 2,566,490 catties of 
cotton were imported into Japan from Shang¬ 
hai, of which 86,400 catties were for Nagasaki, 
1.789.751 catties for Kobe, and 690,339 catties 
for Yokohama. 


A general meeting of the members of the 
Shiba Sanitary Society was held on the after¬ 
noon of the 30th ult. Dr. Matsuyama Toan, 
President of the Society, and other gentlemen 
addressed the meeting. 

On the night of the 241I1 ult. fire broke out in 
a house at Nagasumura, Sarushiinagori, Ibaiaki 
Prefecture, and destroyed 20 buildings, includ¬ 
ing a police station and a village office, before 
the flames could be got under control. 


The premises of the Military Academy, which; 
are now in course of construction at Ichigaj a,; 
Ushigome, Tokyo, will, it is expected, be com¬ 
pleted before the end of March, and be oc¬ 
cupied about the middle of April next. 

Mr. Konoye Tadahiro, father of Prince Konoye 
Atsumaro, is a victim of influenza. Mr. Konoye 
was once an instructor in penmanship to the 
Empress, who on receipt of tidings of his illness 
despatched a messenger with a present to him. 

Early in the morning of the 3rd instant fir? 
broke out in the house of Yamada Shintaro, 
No. 13, Toinimatsu-cho, JCanda, Tokyo, de¬ 
stroying 5 and partly damaging 6 houses, 4 per¬ 
sons being burned to death before the flames 
could be subdued. 

During the month of January last 3,540 persons 
visited the Museum at Uyeno, of whom 3,430 
were adults, 63 children, and 47 students. To 
the Zoological Garden at Uyeno there were 9.473 
visitors, of whom 8.553 were adults 842 children, 
and 78 students. 

The regular general meeting of shareholders 
of the Japan Braid Company (Nippon Kumi- 
himo Kaisha) was held on the 31st ult. in the 
Bankers’ Club, Sakamotocho, Nihonbashi, To¬ 
kyo, and a dividend was declared at the rate 
of 7 per cent, per annum. 

During 28 days of January last the Tokyo 
Library was visited by 3,088 persons, of whom 
2,740 were ordinary visitors and 348 special. 
The number of books inspected during the 
period was 20,273, of which 18,651 represented 
Japanese and Chinese, and 1,622 foreign works. 

The opening ceremony of the Tokyo Hospital 
was held on the isi inst., the chief part in the 
function being taken by Dr. Takagi Kanebiro, 


Over three hundred distinguished persons were 
present. Messrs. T. Sewaki, N. Hala, S. Na- 
gayo, S. Marukawa, H. Miyake, T. Ishiguro, 
M. Iwaya, and T. Matsuyama addressed the 
company iu the course of the proceedings. 


The regular general meeting of shareholders of 
the Japan Weaving Company was held on the 
291I1 ultimo in the office at Hatagocho, Nihon¬ 
bashi. Messrs. Amano Shensuke, Tarnura Kisa- 
buro, and AbeTakasuke were elected Managers, 
Messrs. Machida Takunosuke and Kawasaki 
Tokunosuke being elected superintendents. 


The total amounts of money deposited in and 
withdrawn from postal savings banks through¬ 
out the Empire during December Jast were yen 
802,377, and yen 1,452,859 respectively, show¬ 
ing an increase of yen 109,415 in the amount 
of deposits, and yen 7559,238 in the amount of 
withdrawals as compared with the previous 
month. 

The receipts of the Charily Ball held at the 
Imperial Hotel about the end of last year were 
yen 3,031.95, of which yen 457 were set apart 
as miscellaneous expenses, yen 1,548 being 
subscribed towards the funds of the Red Cross 
Hospital, yen 400 to the Honjo Yoikuin (or 
Poor’s Asylum), and yen ioo to the Anzendo 
Hospital, the remainder being deposited in the 
Mitsui Bank. 

It is stated that Messrs. Miyagi Kozo and 
Yamada lvinosuke, barristers of high repute in 
the capital, will appear for Mr. Son£, Chief 
Secretary of the House of Representatives, in 
the action raised by Mr. Yajima, Director of the 
Tokyo Electric Company, against Mr. Son£, 
demanding that corrections should be made in 
the report published by the defendant in the 
Official Gazette relating to the origin of the fire 
at the Parliament Houses. 


The regular general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Marine Insurance Company was 
held on the afternoon of the 2nd instant. The 
receipts during the latter half of last year 
yen 98,278.649, of which yen 41,772.842 were 
were set apart as a reserve, yen 9,214.598 as re¬ 
muneration to officers, and yen 39,000.000 as a 
dividend for the half-year, to be declared at the 
rate of 13 per cent, per annum, yen 8,291.208 
being carried forward to the next account. 

No change has occurred in the Import trade, 
the small lots of Yarn, Shirtings, and Italians 
taken being insufficient to make quotations. 
The same remark applies to the Metal market 
and the Kerosene trade. A sailing ship from 
New York lias arrived with a full cargo, which 
further increases the already heavy stock. The 
Sugar trade has moved, and better prices are 
offered for While Refined. The first cargo of 
new Formosa has arrived in the steamer Hai¬ 
phong, but no rate*has apparently yet been fixed 
for new crop Sugar. There has been a small 
daily business in Silk for Europe, and holders 
are strung, especially those having prime sum¬ 
mer reelings of the best chops, which are now 
getting somewhat scarce. Arrivals do not keep 
pace with the small sales effected, and stocks 
are being gradually if slowly reduced. There 
has been a fair demand for Waste Silk, and 
more could have been done in the better kinds 
had the parcels wanted been forthcoming. 
Prices are unchanged, hut firm for the kinds in 
most request. Nothing to note in the Tea trade. 
Exchange declined from last week's rates, but 
has been moving upwards again these last two 
or three days. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE DIET’S SESSION ON THE 3IST ULTIMO. 

The proceedings in both Houses of the Diet on 
the 31st ultimo were exceptionally interesting. 
In the Upper House, the tactics adopted by the 
opposition in order to defeat the Registration 
Bill, showed pretty plainly that the mainsprings 
of parliamentary action in Japan are already 
much the same as those in countries where re¬ 
presentative institutions have existed for a cen¬ 
tury. The Conservatives could find little of 
anything to oppose in the Bill, since its provi¬ 
sions, though drafted with the object of amend¬ 
ing, will aJso have the effect of confirming, a 
system long in vogue and in some respects 
peculiar to Japan. Recourse was therefore had 
to another argument, namely, that matters of 
Registration ought to be regulated by Ordinance, 
not by law, a proposition which would certainly 
have been rejected by the Lower House, and 
which consequently, if accepted by the Upper, 
would have effectually shelved the Bill for this 
session. Professor Toyama ruthlessly expos¬ 
ed the fallacy underlying this contention. The 
Professor is beginning to take off his gloves, 
and to treat the august assemblage of which he 
is a member, to a little of the striking oratory 
inaugurated by him a couple of years ago. The 
Peers must have looked at one another curious¬ 
ly when the gentleman from the University, in 
his own brusque, merry manner, told them that 
they seemed to have been attacked by an Or¬ 
dinance fever, and administered a dose of 
scathing rhetoric by way of febrifuge. Mr. 
Shimauchi, too, spoke out pretty plainly. Cer -1 
tain members, who had opposed the Weights and 
Measures Bill on account of the foreign origin 
of its standard of length, had the fine audacity to 
stand up a few days later and oppose the 
Registration Bill because precedents for its pro¬ 
visions could not be found abroad. That was a 
trifle too reckless, and Mr. Shimauchi did not 
hesitate to call it by its right name, opposition 
to a measure, not on its merits, but simply 
because of its official origin. Baron Senge and 
Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro, the chief offenders of 
this nature, probably expected to be unpleasantly 
exposed by Mr. Shimauchi, for they were not pre¬ 
sent in the Chamber when he rose to speak, a 
precaution that furnished him with a new wea¬ 
pon of attack. The House, however, passed 
the first reading of the Bill by a two-thirds vote 
• 

• • 

In the Lower House, Mr. Ishida Eikichi 
Vice-Minister of State for Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce, was the hero of the session, and will 
figure in Japanese history as the first Govern¬ 
ment Delegate ever “ sent down ” by the House. 
More than once there have been threats of re¬ 
jecting a Delegate because his answers were not 
satisfactory, and members have been heard to 
cry out “ Bring on another Delegate.” But dis¬ 
satisfaction of this nature never found practical 
expression until the session of the 31st ultimo. 
The Vice-Minister of the Noshomusho ap¬ 
peared as Government Delegate to answer 
questions relating to the portion of the Budget 
devoted to that Department. At quite an early 
stage the affair of the subsidy granted to the 
Tea Company for the purpose of exporting leaf 
tea to America and brick tea to Russia, became 
the subject of inquiry, and Mr. Ishida was asked 
to explain the policy of the Department in re- 
pect of this subsidy; namely, whether it was 
proposed to give official protection to the Tea 
Company only, or whether the grant was to be re¬ 
garded as part of a general system of protection 
to all companies. The inquiry was perfectly 
natural, and might, we cannot help thinking, 
have been answered by Mr. Ishida without much 
difficulty. Certainly he ought to have foreseen 
that such a query would inevitably be addressed 
to him. To discuss the item intelligently, it was 
essential that the House should know exactly to 
what it was pledging itself: whether special con¬ 
siderations applied to the Tea Company, or 
whether a policy of general protection was to be 
inferred from the subsidy. But Mr. Ishida re¬ 
solutely declined to give any information on this 
point, his plea being that, as Vice-Minister, he 


could not undertake to expound the policy of 
his chief. The member by whom the question 
was originally propounded, seemed disposed 
to accept this plea, for he merely an¬ 
nounced his intention of having recourse to 
the independent method of seeking information 
prescribed by the Law of the Houses. But the 
House, justly exasperated, voted first to go out 
of Committee in order to discuss the question, 
and then decided, after a very short debate, to 
apply for another Delegate, The Delegates who 
attend in the Houses are present under the sanc¬ 
tion of the 54th Article of the Constitution, which 
provides that “ the Ministers of Stale and the 
Delegates of the Government may, at any time, 
take seals and speak in either House.” Further, 
the 44th Article of the Lawlof the Houses, by im¬ 
plication prescribes the attendance of Govern¬ 
ment Dele gates whenever the House is in Com¬ 
mittee ; and empowers members to seek expla¬ 
nations from these Delegates. It has thus be¬ 
come the habit, before proceedings debate a Go¬ 
vernment Bill, to address queries, mqre or less 
numerous, to the Delegates. But the action taken 
by the House on the 31st ultimo assumed its 
right to pass judgment on the qualification of 
the Delegates ; a proposition which the Govern¬ 
ment might hesitate to endorse. It happens, 
however, that the House was plainly justified 
in the present instance from the point of view of 
the Delegate's incompetence to supply essential 
information. 

* * 

In the same session, Mr. Tatiaka Shozo suc¬ 
ceeded in paying his debt to Count Goto with 
interest, though he marred the effect of a fairly 
skilful stroke by pushing it home with tedious 
insistance. Count Goto, in his celebrated cam- 
pain of 1888, did what many a political agita¬ 
tor does everywhere, namely, criticised the 
Government from a theoretical, not a practical 
point of view. Any zealous enemy, taking the 
speeches delivered by him at that time, and com¬ 
paring them with his present position and pro¬ 
cedure, might find material for a strong attack. 
Mr. Tanaka Shozo adopted that plan, and is 
doubtless reflecting now with satisfaction that 
he has amply vindicated himself against the 
charge of dementia which recently obtained so 
much publicity. But Mr. Tanaka is not an 
artist. The prominent and really admirable 
figure in this episode, and in its accompanying 
shower of questions, was Mr. Mayejima. He 
took the measure of his questioners with per¬ 
fect accuracy, and answered them with all 
the ease and assurance of an exceptionally 
able and experienced statesman who finds 
himself confronted by a number of zealous and 
inquisitive tyros—for there are few members in 
the Lower House who can claim tobe anythiugbut 
tyros beside Mr. Mayejima. The Vice-Minister 
of Communications is the first Government 
Delegate who has passed through the ordeal of 
a parliamentary inquisition on the Budget, with¬ 
out having to defer a single answer to the sequel 
of further research. 


SPINNING FACTORIES AND RAILWAYS. 

The Keizai Zasshi of a recent date repeats 
what it has more than once observed as a warn¬ 
ing, and what we have written about for six years, 
that the conversion of floating into fixed capi¬ 
tal has been carried to a dangerous extent, 
and hopes that capitalists will for the present 
abstain from sinking their money. Among 
industries that have attracted the largest share 
of capital, spinning factories and railways stand 
preeminent. Of the former, the principal es¬ 
tablishments are the cotton spinning factories 
of Tokyo, Osaka, and the Provinces of Ise, 
Izumi, and so forth. The Tokyo journal 
thinks that the best course at present offer¬ 
ing to extricate these establishments from their 
difficulties is to amalgamate them into a few 
big companies. Then passing on to speak 
of railways, the Keizai observes that the entire 
length of lines, private as well as Government, 
already opened for traffic as well as under 
construction or projected, is more than 3.000 
miles, with a capital of about 200 million yen 
in round members. The following table shows 


the names of the railway companies, with the 
length of their lines (opened or otherwise), and 
their capital:— 

Company Length of Miles. Capital ytn. 

Nippon Tetsudo Kwai->ba .567.20,000,000 

Ryfltnd Tetsudo Kwaisha. 52. 1,500,000 

Mito Tetsudo Kwai-ha. 42. 1,200,000 

Kdhti Tetsudo Kwaisha . 23. 900,000 

K 6 shin Tel Mid u Kwaisha . 11 7. 4 i 5 00 > 0(10 

Hail kai Tetsudo Kwaisha . 7. 330,000 

ho Tetsudo Kwaisha . 4. 40,000 

Sanuki Teistido Kwaisha. 10. 250,000 

Osaka Tetsudo Kwaisha . 37. 1,800,006 

Kwaiisai Tetsudo Kwaisha. 72. 3,000,000 

Sau-yo Tetsudo Kwaisha.303.13,000,000 

Kyushu Tetsudo Kwaisha .272.11,000,000 

Chikuhd Tetsudo Kwaisha . 30. 750,000 

Yuiuagata Tetsudo Kwaisha ... 78. 2,000,000 

J6-elsu Tetsudo Kwaisha.190. 6,987,000 

Gaii-elsu Tetsudo Kwaisha. —. — 

S6-bu Telsudo Kwaisha . —. — 

Gumma Tetsudo Kwaisha . 13. 500,000 

Total.1,817.67.757,000 

The above figures represent only privately 
owned railways. Putting the total sum of the 
capital of private companies at 70 million yeti, 
and supposing that 7 per cent, profit is to be 
declared on the average for the shareholders, 
there must be a net profit of 4,900,000 yen 
annually, or in other words, the aggregate gross 
receipts on the whole lines must be some 10 
million yeti a year. The Keizai Zasshi thinks 
italtogether outof the question that such a large 
amount of gross receipts can be realized under 
the present circumstances of the business world. 
Our contemporary, consequently, considers it 
of vital importance for the sake of the general 
prosperity of the country to stop the construc¬ 
tion of all new lines, so that the lines already 
opened for traffic may remain in a healthy 
financial condition. 


" IL GEN IO DELL’ ISLAMISMO.” 

Saul among the prophets was probably no 
stranger sight to his day and generation than 
Osman Bey Kibritzli-Zadd, the author of II 
Genio dell' Islamismo is to us in this nineteenth 
century. The writer in question, himself an 
unspeakable Turk, comes to the aid of our 
social and socialistic reformers, and points 
out in his work, which was some months ago 
published by L. Roux and Co., at Turin in 
Italy, the utter futility of all their endeavours 
and the hopelessness ot their contest with the 
rising tide of poverty and evil. Historically, of 
course, the cause of Europe’s present miseries 
must be sought in the victory of Charles Martel 
at Poitiers and in the successful defence of 
Vienna in the seventeenth century. But 011 this 
as ancient history the author dwells but briefly. 
When Schopenhauer said that Islam had scarcely 
any metaphysical basis, he was right; but when 
he added that it must be placed very low as a 
religious system, he was decidedly wrong ; in 
fact the absence of metaphysical speculation is 
according to Osman Bey its true strength and 
very raison d'itre. Mohammed's revelation 
sprang, not from the absorption of the human 
mind in the mysteries of God, but from the 
righteous indignation of a frank and noble heart 
at the strange perverseness of the so-called 
civilization of the empire of Eastern Rome, as 
well as from disgust at seeing the real power 
rest, not with the sword and the strong arm, 
but with the law and contemptible cunning, the 
astuzia, of the pettifogger, the priest, and the 
Jewish usurer. Intimately connected with the 
spirit of Mohammed, though vastly inferior in 
Consistency and energetic manifestation, is, ac¬ 
cording to Osman Bey's way of thinking, the 
present anti-Semitic current that sweeps through 
the industrial centres of Eastern and Central 
Europe. Deception and trickery reign indeed 
among the dastardly race of men; but by ! ini 
who with a true and hearty Kismet can boldly* 
face whatever comes, the terrors of both life and 
death have been vanquished forever. To such a 
man belongs the world, and rightly. Islam's 
credo is hence very simple: God, a horse, a 
sword; and above us all inexorable Fate. 

What must be, must happen j 

And none of us is his own. 

An overpowering simplicity, the vastness of 
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the desert, the grandeur of the ocean—that is the 
character of Islam. A grand brotherhood in 
arms of all the faithful—that is its purpose. Its 
warlike and simply religious but not ecclesias¬ 
tical character excludes avarice, intrigue, and 
that narrow-mindedness generally associated 
with terms like bourgeoisie and Carlyle’s Phi- 
listism. Who has ever seen a Turk deplore 
the approach of his own death or lament the 
departure of another? It is fate—why tears? 
On the other hand, boundless hospitality and 
ready pity for all that suffer both among men 
and animals secure for the poor and unfortunate 
help and support in time of need. Of course, 
as our author admits, the ideal period of Mo¬ 
hammed’s social system is past, especially in 
Turkey. Two Islamitic institutions remain to 
be noticed, the harem aud slavery. The in¬ 
ferior position of woman, which she prefers to 
the freedom and emancipation of Europe, and 
the institution of slavery, with its humane treat¬ 
ment of the subordinate, are closely connected 
and give to society its peculiar mark and im¬ 
press. Here Osman Bey grows indignant. 
“ Slavery, according to European ignoramusts, 
a disgrace to mankind ? Why, our serfdom is 
but an adoption made in due form. Take note, 
ye scribbers at Brussels!”—“Slavery is an ab¬ 
solutely necessary wheel in the machinery 
of Islamitic society. Without it the machine 
stops. Without it the harem is impossible. 
How can the slaves be free and the mis¬ 
tresses imprisoned? As the harem is an al¬ 
most sacred institution of Islam, slavery also 
must be respected r attacks upon it are di¬ 
rected against Islam itself. Why then this call 
on the part of tin* 4 civilised powers' for the 
abolition of slavery? The answer is simple: 
they wish to exploit the negro themselves, for 
he is a cheap and good labourer. We may then 
take what their employment bureaux will give 
us, the drunkards and rogues, in a word, the 
scum. Social and political ruin, that is the 
vista opened to us at Brussels.” The sword 
seems to our author to offer the only solution 
of the difficulty, but he does not appear to be 
sanguine as to the result. However excellent 
the individual may be, the Islamitic world 
lacks discipline, cohesion, and leadership. On 
the whole, Osman Bey's solution of the social 
problem is easily understood. The introduction 
of the harem would do away with all the questions 
arising from the employment and remuneration 
of woman’s work, while slavery, of a humane 
type of course, would forever rid us of the 
problems forced upon public attention by the 
occasionally very large number of the unem¬ 
ployed. Than this remedy nothing could be 
simpler or more effective. It bears the mark 
of genius, for it is simplicity itself. Voila tout! 


KARTHUUAKKS IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 

Thk good folks of Inverness in Scotland were 
startled by an earthquake which visited the 
town at the busy hour of six o'clock one Satur¬ 
day evening in November last. A good many 
of the shops were full of customers, who had the 
new sensation of seeing articles till over on the 
shelves, and pictures go swinging. In one 
ironmonger’s establishment lamps and other 
articles were overturned, and the scared em¬ 
ployes rushed out into the streets. People 
who happened to be sealed felt a rocking 
motion as if in a cradle, with the additional 
sensation of being violently dragged as in a rail¬ 
way carriage that has left the rails. There was 
no great damage done, although it is repotted 
that a chimney and a staircase fell in Petty 
Street. In the West Highlands slight shocks 
of earthquake are not uncommon, and it is sup¬ 
posed that this earthquake travelled northwards 
up the great glen of the Caledonian Canal. It 
is four or five years since a similar occurrence 
took place. _ 

SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 

Thk past year saw the amalgamation of Uni¬ 
versity College, Dundee, with the ancient cor¬ 
poration of St. Andrew’s University. As the 
two cities are only fifteen miles apart, the long 
chimney-stalk of Lochee factory being plainly 
visible from St. Andrew's golf-links, the two 


institutions are likely to draw more completely 
together in the course of time. Dundee offers 
special advantages for medical study, a depart¬ 
ment in which St. Andrew’s has but the making 
of a medical faculty, being provided with only 
three medical chairs. Some of the chairs are 
duplicated in the amalgamated corporation, 
but in the bifurcation of studies, which is the 
goal of educational reformers at present, the 
duplicate chairs can easily be made use of for 
special branches, if necessary. Professor J. A. 
Ewing, formerly of the University of Tokyo, 
which he left for University College, Dundee, 
six or seven years ago, has remained for but a 
short time a professor of St. Andrew’s University. 
At the close of last year he was appointed to 
the new chair of engineering at Cambridge 
University, a post worth £700 a year. St. 
Andrews has received a windfall in the shape 
of the Berry bequest. When the estate of this 
Australian benefactor is realised,—a matter of 
three or four years still—it is expected that no less 
a sum than £100,000 will accrue to the Univer¬ 
sity. As its usefulness has been seriously im¬ 
paired in the past by lack of funds, this bequest 
comes in very opportunely. The recent ad¬ 
ditions to the staff of Glasgow University seem 
to be acceptable to the undergraduates. Pro¬ 
fessor Bradley, a nephew of the Dean of West¬ 
minister, who succeeded Henry Nicol in the 
English Literature chair, is lecturing to excep¬ 
tionally large classes this session. Glasgow as 
well as Edinburgh has chosen for Lord Rector a 
member of the present Cabinet. Mr. Goschen in 
Edinburgh polled 1,378 to Sir Charles Russell’s 
805, and Mr. Balfour in Glasgow defeated Lord 
Aberdeen by a majority of 231, the votes being 
948 and 717 respectively. When Mr. Gladstone, 
some twenty years back, was elected Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University, the only man whom he 
could think of for recommendation to the 
degree of LL.D. was Mr. A. J. Balfour, now his 
successor. Principal Donaldson has been hav¬ 
ing a fling at Normal Schools. These in¬ 
stitutions in Scotland absorb £ 28,000 of national 
money, while the Universities receive only 
£\2,ooo, a miserably inadequate sum. The 
work of the Normal Schools might easily be 
thrown on the Universities to the advantage of 
all concerned, when it would be done more 
efficiently and more cheaply. The principal 
is also troubled about secondary education in 
Scotland. The old arrangement allowed masters 
to be virtually independent each in his own 
department, but recent changes have tended 
to make them more and more subordinate to 
the head-master, who undertakes the complete 
responsibility. This change is operating un¬ 
favourably in lowering the status of masters, 
and rendering the profession less popular. 
The same class of men will not come forward, 
when their position no longer allows them a free 
hand. It is an English innovation, and is op¬ 
posed to the best traditions of Scottish education. 


THE ELECTRIC aUBSTION. 

Mr.Iwata’s letter in our correspondence columns 
suggests the advisability of referring to a point 
which has given rise to some misrepresenta¬ 
tions. A short time ago the Japan Gazelle 
published a series of rules compiled by an in¬ 
surance company with reference to electric light¬ 
ing apparatus,andadded theadvice thatjapanese 
electric light companies should be compelled to 
observe the rules. Referring to this we said :— 
“ Some amusement has been caused by the 
publication of an insurance company's rules in 
the columns of a local foreign journal, with a 
context of well meant but rather naive advice 
to Japanese Electric Light Companies in gene¬ 
ral, and to the Japanese Authorities in particular, 
the latter being urged to have the rules translated 
into Japanese and to insist on their observance 
by all companies. Excellent as is the motive 
of such writing, it can only provoke a smile. 
Japanese experts and the foreigners in Japa¬ 
nese employ are not so ill-informed as 
to need a text-book in the shape of an in¬ 
surance company’s regulations.” It is in¬ 
conceivable that these plain words should be 
misconstrued ? They cannot by any possibility 
mean anything except that, in our opinion, 


there is matter for mirth in the conduct of a 
newspaper presenting to Japanese electrical 
engineers elementary rules with which they are 
already perfectly familiar, and accompanying 
the rules by equally superfluous advice to the 
authorities. Yet the Japan Gazette appears to 
imagine that our comment was directed against 
the rules themselves, and against “facts supplied 
to it by experts in electric lighting.” And now 
comes “ Electron ” enquiring whether “ the 
editor of the Mail means to say that Japanese 
engineers are competent to work without rules 
when these rules are found necessary for the 
guidance of engineers in Western countries.” 
Whatanearth the Gazette's retort or “ Electron’s ” 
query has to do with our original remarks, we 
are at a loss to perceive. If we laughed at the 
notion of presenting bread to a man already well 
supplied with food, would it follow that we con¬ 
demned bread itself, or pronounced it unneces¬ 
sary as food ? 


THE TELEPHONE. 

Thk telephone is sometimes a faithless servant. 
It betrays secrets as well as communicates them. 
The Yomiuri Shimbuu says that a certain 
gentleman of gay proclivities, desiring the other 
day to consult a friend as to the possibility of 
spending a jolly evening, rang the bell of the 
telephone and asked to be placed in communi¬ 
cation with Number so-and-so. Accustomed, 
however, to send messages in this way to his 
own family, habit made him give the number of 
his house. The connection was duly made, 
and his wife hastened to apply the trumpets to 
her ears in order to receive her lord’s com¬ 
mands. “ What can I do for you?” she asked, 
j “ What do you say,” came the answer, “to an 
expedition to our usual haunt to-night, without 
letting the good folks at home know anything?” 
“ Consult your own convenience,” replied the 
angry lady. “ I shan’t wait for you.” “ Who 
is there?” inquired the puzzled husband. “It’s 
I,” signalled the lady, and then the disconnect¬ 
ing bell tingled violently. 

• 

* * 

Another story from the same source tells of a 
gentleman who, telephoning to a friend, said : 
—“ Can I see you for a'moment? Pray pardon 
me for interrupting you in the midst of your 
business.” For answer the wire transmitted a 
hearty laugh, repeated more than once. By and 
by the inquirer grew angry, and asked curtly: 
—"Is everybody out?” “ No,’’ was the reply. 
“ But there’s no one here that can see you by 
telephone. We shall all be pleased to hear you, 
however.” 


MR. TANAKA SHOZO. 

Mr. Tanaka Shozo, who charged Count Goto 
with harbouring seditious characters and was 
dubbed a madman for his pains, does not 
appear to be exactly the model of a parliamen¬ 
tary representative approved of by the people of 
Tochigi Prefecture. He certainly has unique 
merits. Few members of Parliament can boast, 
as he can, that he never speaks without startling 
the House and invariably manages to rescue 
from oblivion and neglect matters which, with¬ 
out his solicitude, would never attract any atten¬ 
tion whatever. These are gifts of their kind, 
but they are not the kind of gifts that the voters 
in Tochigi seem to appreciate. A movement 
is said to be on foot in that prefecture to urge 
Mr. Tanaka to resign. We cannot honestly 
wish it success, for if Mr. Tanaka does not 
always convey instruction, he generally manages 
to furnish amusement. 

THE KLBCTRIC LIGHT COMPANY’S CASE. 

There is great interest in Tokyo about the suit 
brought by the Electric Light Company against 
Mr. Son£. The novel character of the pleading 
astonishes experts. It is difficult even to as¬ 
certain against whom the action is laid ; that is 
to say, whether against Mr. Son£, as a private 
individual, or against Mr. Son£, Chief Secretary 
of the House of Representatives. If the former, 
the difficulty arises that Mr. Son6 merely ex¬ 
pressed an opinion about the origin of the fire, 
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and did not attribute carelessness or any other 
shortcoming to the Electric Light Company. 
If the latter, then it would appear that Mr. Son£ 
cannot be called to account, since his state¬ 
ments in the House are privileged. Further, 
careful examination of the language of the 
plaint reveals the fact that no allegation of 
actual injury is made. It is merely stated that 
the results threaten to be injurious to the Com¬ 
pany. The Japanese law does not assume 
injury in case of libel. The complainant is 
required to prove that he has suffered. Thus 
from many points of view people are perplexed 
to understand how the suit, as now preferred, 
can be entertained. 


THE VICTORIA SCHOOL. 

At the last annual meeting of the Victoria Pub¬ 
lic School, it was shown that the number of 
scholars had diminished from fifty to forty, and 
that, in order to maintain the School, it had 
been necessary to draw upon the capital fund, 
which has now shrunk from its original amount 
of over four thousand yen to a little more than 
one thousand. This state of affairs naturally 
excites a considerable share of public attention. 
It is hoped, indeed, that the decrease of pupils 
noticed during 1890 will prove a mere tempor¬ 
ary fluctuation, and that the present year will 
see a sensible increase of numbers. No solid 
grounds for such a hope seem to exist, the 
simple fact being that material to draw from is 
not forthcoming. Were the management of the 
School or the instruction offered there deficient 
in any respect, the prospect might be brightened 
by remedying these defects. But there do not 
appear to be any grounds for finding fault with 
the school. On the contrary, circumstances 
have been particularly kind in furnishing it with 
a Head-master of quite exceptional abilities, and 
it has enjoyed throughout its whole career the 
advantage of thoroughly earnest and efficient 
supervision at the hands of a Committee of the 
foreign residents. For our own part, we en¬ 
tertain little doubt that the cause of the falling 
off in the attendance of pupils is to be sought 
in an external circumstance, namely, the esta¬ 
blishment of a school in Tokyo with which the 
Victoria School cannot hope to compete suc¬ 
cessfully. We allude* to the School of the 
Morning Star at Kudan. This institution is 
under the auspices of one of the best known 
and most highly reputed Educational Societies 
of the day. It has atnple resources, and its 
staff of foreign teachers, now numbering 
eleven, is evidently far in excess of any staff 
that can be provided at a School depending 
entirely on local support in Yokohama. Seve¬ 
ral lads who were entered as boarders at the 
Victoria School, have been withdrawn within 
the past twelve months, and placed at the Ku¬ 
dan institution, not because any fault could 
be urged against the former, but simply be¬ 
cause parents are morally bound to give their 
children the best instruction available. The 
conditions of competition between the two 
schools are hopelessly unequal. In the one 
case we have a greatly underpaid Head-master 
—a host in himself, certainly, but still only one 
man—a Japanese assistant, and a state of im- 
pecuniosity which forbids all liberal expendi¬ 
ture on account of equipment, and generally 
cramps the useful energy of the school. In 
the other, we have a staff of eleven foreign 
teachers, all of them specialists and having no 
object in life but the education of the young; 
several competent Japanese; a rich patron 
society which recently voted a sum of sixty 
thousand dollars for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of buildings, and the certainty that 
for each increment of students ample addition 
will be immediately made to the foreign staff. 
Thus the support which the foreign and Japa¬ 
nese Communities of Tokyo might otherwise 
lend to the Victoria School is effectually diveited 
by the presence of such an institution as the 
“ Ecole de l’Etoile du Matin” at Kudan. 
The chief element of hope in the case of the 
Yokohama school was that Japanese boys would 
be sent there, as to a place where they could 
look forward to acquiring English thoroughly 
and easily by daily contact with English and 


American play-fellows. But the Tokyo School 
offers this advantage to an even greater 
degree, for a lad attending there learns, in a 
wonderfully short time, to speak both French 
and English. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that the Tokyo institution presents almost 
unique educational facilities, and that with such 
a school at their doors, parents in 'I okyo are 
most unlikely to turn to Yokohama. Doubtless 
there will always be a certain number of lads 
in Yokohama and Kobe to attend the Victoria 
School, so long as it remains under Mr. Hin¬ 
ton's management, but whether they will suffice 
to support it is a serious problem. The Com¬ 
mittee has now been obliged to resort to the ex¬ 
treme measure of dispensing with the services 
of the second foreign teacher, and when a 
school finds itself compelled to reduce its staff 
of instructors in order to make ends meet, there 
cannot be much hope of attracting an increased 
number of students in the future. Everybody 
wants to see the Victoria School flouiish. but 
despite the high qualifications and unflagging 
zeal of its principal, supplemented by the aid 
of a hard-working Committee, the School has 
steadily failed to present any prospect of be¬ 
coming self-supporting, and its present condi¬ 
tion seems darker than ever. What ought to be 
recognised, we think, is that the fault does not 
lie with the institution itself, but is to be sought 
in independent and uncontrollable causes. # 

MR. J. M. DIXON’S “IDIOMATIC ENGLISH 
PHRASES.” 

The St. James’s Gazette says :— 

If evidence was desired as to whether the Japanese 
have progressed in the study of European languages, ■ 
it would be found in the volume which has just ap- i 
peared. 1 he Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases 
(London: T. Nelson and Sons, 1891), by James Main 
Dixon, M.A., Professor of English Literature in the 
Tokyo University, is the result of many examples 
collated to assist students in their work of studying 
English. Having had to look out so many for the 
benefit of his hearers Mr. Dixon has wisely enlarged' 
the material lie thus collected, and brought out the book 
now before us on a wider and more comprehensive 
plan. I le was encouraged as there was nothing against 
him in the field except the clever but rather loose pro¬ 
duction of Mr. Kwong Ki-chiu, whose publication of 
a “ Dictionary of English Phrases” we noticed a few 
years ago. Mr. Dixon objects to this work that it is 
American more than British, many phrases of the latter 
class being omitted altogether, lie is likewise dis¬ 
satisfied with the arbitrary and confusing arrangement 
of the book and with the examples given, which, though 
apt, have not the imprimatur of some well known 
author’s name. Mr. Dixon does not err in this way 
He has brought in many phrases that Kwong has 
omitted, followed an alphabetical arrangement, and 
gives quotations as examples of the meanings he de- 
sciibes. He divides the phrases into four categories, 
which are indicated by a letter. Thus P means that 
the phrase is used in seVious composition ; C in polite 
conversation ; P in familiar circles, but not in polite 
society, and S for Slang, where the phrase is vulgar, 
and should be avoided. It is perhaps strange that the 
previous work of this kind was compiled by a China¬ 
man—clever and highly educated, no doubt, and with 
able American assistance—and that Mr. Dixon’s chief 
object in work was to place in the hands of his stud¬ 
ents a ready aid to further comprehending the English 
language. By its means the Japanese at home or 
abioad will be able to study his phrases and adapt 
them exactly to the company he may find himself in 
Thus he may ** egg on” any one whilst using a polite 
phrase, but if he calls anyone a “ bad egg” he is using 
slang, “ A fig for anyone” would be familiar, to be “ run 
in” Mr. Dixon classifies as conversational, whilst to say 
anyone or anything was “slap up” would be again 
slang. The student may suggest “ casting sheep’s 
eyes,” or remark he sees it *' with half an eye,” but the 
one would right in polite society whilst the other would 
be familiar; and unless he wants to be slangy he 
should never say “ my eye," or “ all my eye and Betty 
Martin” any more than he should talk of “ Glasgow 
magistrates,” or of “ slipping into a man.” Mr. Dixon 
concludes with a list of the works from which lie lias 
selected quotations. 


THE YOKOHAMA HARBOUR WORKS. 

The critics have taken the field again, we per¬ 
ceive, hut have changed the scene of their 
performances from Yokohama to London. We 
have not often read a statement so redolent of 
bias and disfigured hy misrepresentation as an 
article on the Yokohama Harbour Works pub¬ 
lished hy Engineering, and reproduced on Sa¬ 
turday last hy one of our local contemporaries. A 
scathing reply by the Superintending Engineer 
of the works appears in our columns to-day. 


Plainly the article was written, or at least in¬ 
spired, by some professional man, perhaps one 
better acquainted with Yokohama than he cared 
to be let seen. We are thus driven to the con¬ 
clusion that there are to be found in the ranks of 
one of the finest professions black sheep for 
whom no methods are too unscrupulous when 
they seek to defame one of their own brother¬ 
hood. Misrepresentations loo flagrant to be 
regarded as misconceptions are the disgraceful 
weapons Employed hy them. Happily in the 
present case the object of their attack cannot be 
harmed by the slabs of such soshi: his high 
standing and long record of good work in many 
parts of the world place him entirely above their 
reach. We have a very vivid recollection of a 
previous attempt to discredit the same gentle¬ 
man when he was carrying out the Yokohama 
Water Works. It appeared in the columns of 
the Japan Gazette. We remember also what 
caine of it.- This second attempt is bolder, 
but we predict for it a similar fate.. 

* * 

As to the points raised by Engineering, we 
have made enquiries in respect of a few of them, 
and are satisfied that they proceed from entire 
misapprehension, real or pretended, of the cha¬ 
racter of the works and the details of construction. 
The non-connection of the breakwaters with 
the land, for example, would never h*ve been 
honestly questioned by any one aware that they 
are so designed mainly for the important pur¬ 
pose of excluding from the anchorage, by 
training works, the silt-laden streams at present 
flowing into it and filling it up, especially the 
water of the Katabiragawa, which is and has 
been from time immemorial the harbour’s worst 
enemy. Again, the notion that anything would 
have been gained by beginning at the shore and 
working steadily out therefrom comes strangely 
from a writer who states, wrongly as it happens, 
that the superstructures are to be below high- 
water level. If the breakwaters had been high 
enough and wide enough to facilitate continuous 
operations from the top of the finished work, 
creeping out gradually from the land, some¬ 
thing might be said in favour of the plan, though, 
on the other hand, the fact of working off one 
forward face only would not have been condu¬ 
cive to rapid progress in the early stages of the 
work, while it would also have had the effect 
of delaying as long as possible the commence¬ 
ment of the outer parts, where the water is 
deepest and the breakwaters are most mas¬ 
sive, and where, in consequence of the soft¬ 
ness of the sea-bottom, the longest possible 
period is needed for settlement and observation. 
But, for excellent reasons, the breakwaters are 
to be carried only to one foot above high-water 
level, and it will hardly be contested, we think, 
that, in this windy region, work from a surface 
having so little command above the water would 
(unless the command were increased hy costly 
staging) he only too often interrupted for hours 
of every tide ; and this objection would have yet 
greater force in the case of the still lower break¬ 
water height of the critic’s imagination. Fui- 
ther, the breadth of the superstructures is small 
for the greater part of the distance, for the simple 
reason that greater breadth is not needed. As 
lor the pretence that the work lias been carried 
on from outwards inwards, it is a mere false¬ 
hood. For the sake of expedition, the laying 
of the foundations and substructure has, by 
gradual expansion, come to be carried on at 
more points than one—a method to which no 
objection can be taken in respect of the stages 
hitherto reached in the work; but each section 
has always progressed outwards. Once more, 
the silly fable about rocks and reefs can have 
been dictated only by malice. People who 
want breakwaters must make up their minds to 
a limitation of previously existing free water- 
space, while the works are in progress as well 
as after their completion ; and it does not 
appear that the operations here have been 
spread over needlessly long lengths, having re¬ 
gard to rapidity of progress and other exigen¬ 
cies of the case. Lastly, so far from dumping 
having been began at the breakwater heads, the 
truth is that to this day not an ounce of 
material has been dumped within 1,530 feet 
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of the head of the East Breakwater or within 
400 feet of the head of the North Breakwater, 
while, at the latest possible date of the infor¬ 
mation so falsely supplied to Engineering, 
those intervals were considerably greater. 


HAWAII. 

The assertion that the independence of Hawaii 
is guaranted by Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, having been made with some 
insistance in contradiction of our statements, 
we have examined the documents bearing on 
the question. From these we learn that, in 
February, 1843, Lord George Paulet, Captain of 
H.B.M.’s ship Carys/ori, took possession of 
the Sandwich Islands in the name of the Queen. 
Five months later Admiral Thomas, command¬ 
ing the British squadron in those waters, hauled 
down the British flag and restored the islands 
to independence. Negotiations ensued between 
England and France, with the result that, in 
November of the same year, the following de¬ 
claration was made by those two Powers, with 
reference to the independence of the Islands :— 

Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Gre-it Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty the King 
of the French, taking into consideration the existence 
in the Sandwich Islands of a Government capable of 
providing for the regularity of its relations with 
foreign nations, have thought it right to engage, 
reciprocally, to consider the Sandwich Islands as an 
Independent State, and never to take possession, either 
directly or under the title of Protectorate or under any 
other form, of any part of the territory of which-they 
are composed. 

I he undersigned, Her Majesty's Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and the Ambassador lix- 
traordinary of His Majesty the King of the French at 
the Court of London, being furnished with the neces¬ 
sary powers, hereby declare in consequence, that their 
Majesties take reciprocally that engagement. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have signed the 
present Declaration, and have affixed thereto the seal 
of their arms. 

Done in duplicate, at London, the 28th day of 
November, in the year of our Lord, 1843 

. (L.s.) Abhkdhhn, (I..S.) tst. Aulairk. 

It will be seen that there is here no question 
whatever of “ guarantaing the independence’' 
of Hawaii. The two Powers merely pledge 
themselves receiprocally to “respect its indepen¬ 
dence,” as we stated in a previous issue. The 
Government of the United States took no part 
in thrse negotiations. But in a despatch dated 
November 19th, 1881, from Mr. Blaine to the 
United States Representative in Hawaii, we find 
the following:—“ The Government of the United 
States has always avowed and now repeats, that 
under no circumstances will it permit the transfer 
of any of the territory or sovereignty of these 
islands to the great European Powers.” 


ELECTRICITY ANI) FIRE. 

Little acquainted as yet with the real nature of 
electric lighting apparatus and cognate matters, 
the middle and lower classes in the capital 
appear to have been greatly startled by the fate 
that overtook the Houses of Parliament. No¬ 
body seems to doubt that the electric light was 
responsible for the catastrophe, and whereas 
formerly this method of lighting was believed to 
give absolute immunity against fire, now-a-days 
five people out of every ten regard each wire 
stretched overhead as a distinct source of 
peril. Not electric lighting alone, but every me¬ 
thod of utilizing electricity has become an object 
of suspicion, the telephone among the rest. Cer¬ 
tain folks have been asking experts whether the 
telephone might not be responsible fora fire one 
of these fine days, and others want to know 
whether cholera germs could not he propagated 
by this subtle instrument as well as waves of 
sound. We have not come across any of these 
inquisitive folks ourselves, and are disposed to 
attribute their rumoured appearance on the 
scene to the birth of a mood that generally 
overtakes the Japanese when they are emerg¬ 
ing from any temporary excitement. With 
them the immediate successor of any dis¬ 
tressing emotion is merriment. After a few 
more whimsical fancies have exhibited the 
ridiculous phase of this panic about electric 
lighting, things will return to their old groove, 
the Diet will be forgotten, and the pear-shaped 
lamps will once more begin to multiply. Pre¬ 


viously to the 20th of January every foreign 
visitor to Tokyo was struck by the remarkable 
predilection shown by the pettiest tradesmen 
for the electric light. It was a common thing 
to see the new luminary glowing in a tiny 
store, the whole of whose visible stock in trade 
would not have fetched ten yen. Some time 
must elapse ere this tide of popularity begins 
to blow again. 

* 

• * 

A very foolish question has been raised about 
the propriety of Mr. Takanashi’s undertaking to 
conduct the case of the Electric Light Company 
against Mr. Sond. A law-suit against the Chief 
Secretary of the House, is virtually a law-suit 
against the House itself, say the objectors, 
and it does not become a member of the 
House to appear in the Courts as Counsel 
for its prosecutors. This is certainly a confused 
kind of sentiment. If it really obtains currency 
in Japan, we shall have to set it down as ano¬ 
ther element of perplexity in estimating the 
character of a decidedly enigmatical people. 


A PERStSTBNT MISCONCEPTION. 

It is surprising that, if the Japan Gazette will 
not take the trouble to refer to Viscount Aoki’s 
speech in the House of Representatives, so as 
to ascertain what he really did say, the inherent 
improbability of the stories which it continues 
to circulate about the former Minister of Justice 
and the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, does 
not occur to it at once. In the first place, these 
stories rest on no better authority than that of 
two newspapers both strongly and openly hostile 
to the present Government. The Japan 
Gazette has lately told the public with consider¬ 
able insistance and emphasis that it refuses all 
faitli to the arguments or assertions of any 
journal suspected of official proclivities. But it 
certainly fails to exercise any reserve whatever 
in respect of journals known to be anti-official. 
Every at'ack upon the Authorities by the latter 
class of newspapers appears to he accepted by 
our contemporary as sufficiently credible to 
form the basis of hostile criticisms on its own 
account. Be this as it may, however, the tale 
itself is so obviously concocted without regard to 
facts that we cannot understand the Gazette's 
attitude towards it. Our contemporary con¬ 
tinues to put into Viscount Aoki’s mouth 
a denial of “ the connection of the Com¬ 
mercial Code with Treaty Revision.” Now is 
it conceivable for one single instant that Vis¬ 
count Aoki could make such a denial ? The 
connection between the Codes and Treaty Revi¬ 
sion has been a matter of public notoriety for 
the past seven or eight years. One of the chief 
causes of the failure of Treaty Revision in 1887 
was that Japan, not being able to present her 
finished Codes to the foreign negotiators, was 
required to give such pledges wjjh regard to 
their nature and permanency as no independent 
State could give without serious loss of dignity. 
Count Inouye himself, in addition to the ar¬ 
duous duties of his special office, undertook in 
those days to sit as President of a Committee of 
Japanese and foreign experts assembled to 
carry on the work of revising and comparing 
the Codes, which has been drafted long before 
that time. On Count Inouye’s retirement from 
the Foreign Office, Count Yamada succeeded 
to the presidency of this Committee, and it 
was then, in 1887, that he sought to ex¬ 
pedite the work of revision by reminding 
the Committee how closely the completion of 
their task was connected with a most im¬ 
portant phase of the empire's foreign rela¬ 
tions. Throughout the whole of this period 
Viscount Aoki remained Vice-Minister of Fo¬ 
reign Affairs, and in that position must have been 
familiar with,and an active participator in, every¬ 
thing that was going on. Certainly he, of all 
men in Japan, would have been the last to 
deny the intimate connection between the Codes 
and Treaty Revision. Butin 1887 the nation¬ 
alistic reaction set in, and soon the temper of 
the country grew to he such that whereas 
Western origin had previously guaranteed a 
popular reception for any innovation, theslighlest 
taint of alienage became thenceforth almost 
deterrent. The new Codes could not hope 


to escape suspicion, since all the world knew 
that their revision had been hastened in 
the interests of Treaty Revision. Accord¬ 
ingly, when the Commercial Code was pro¬ 
mulgated, one of the first charges preferred 
against it was that it substituted foreign customs 
for Japanese. Everybody who understood 
anything of the temper of the time, knew 
that this suspicion was at the root of the opposi¬ 
tion raised in Parliament against the Code's 
speedy operation, and knew also that to dispel 
the suspicion was the only hope of inducing the 
Diet to vote against postponement. No mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet was personally so interested 
as the Minister of State for Justice in saving the 
Code, and no member of the Cabinet gave him 
such open aid as Viscount Aoki. But Viscount 
Aoki did not tell the House of Representatives 
that no connection existed between the Code 
and Treaty Revision. Such a statement would 
have been ridiculous, and every one of his hear¬ 
ers would have appreciated its aburdily. What lie 
told them was that Treaty Revision had not been 
the origin of the Code, and that its provisions 
had not been framed in the interests of two or 
three thousand foreigners living in Japan as 
her guests, but in the interests of forty millions 
of Japanese. This is a mere question 
of truth or untruth. The stenographic 
report of Viscount Aoki’s speech is ac¬ 
cessible to every one. Why does not the 
editor of the fapan Gazette consult it, in¬ 
stead of persisting in putting an extravagant 
falsehood into the mouih of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ? Frankly speaking, we cannot 
persuade ourselves that the Gazette has given 
this matter any serious thought. For it actually 
suggests that the House mighthave voted against 
the postponement of the Code's operation, had 
it not learned from Viscount Aoki that the new 
law was not “connected with Treaty Revision.” 
Now the fact is that had it been possible to 
convince the House of the Code’s absolute 
independence from a legislative point of view, 
the chances of a hostile vote would have 
been immensely diminished. Viscount Aoki 
did what he could to assist Count Yamada, 
though the effect of his aid was doubtless 
greatly marred by the question of privilege 
immediately raised in connection with it. All 
this is so plain and so consistent with the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time that it baffles our com¬ 
prehension to understand how the canard now 
in circulation finds credeuce. The Japan Ga¬ 
zette may have its reasons for reposing in the 
anii-Government tales of second-class anli- 
Goveriunent journals confidence which it 
avowedly withholds from pro-Government jour¬ 
nals in all conjunctures. But the utter im¬ 
probability of the story it so implicitly accepts, 
and the easily established falsehood of the 
account it republishes of Viscount Aoki's 
speech in the Diet, render the incident very 
singular. 


THE DAY AFTBR THE STORM. 

As might have been expected, the House of Re¬ 
presentatives found itself in a peculiar position 
when it assembled on Tuesday. The resolution 
adopted on Monday provided for nothing more 
than the forwarding of a request to Mr. Mutsu 
Muneinitsu, Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, asking him to attend in his 
place in the House, in order to answer questions 
as to his general policy in respect of subsidies to 
industrial and commercial companies. The re¬ 
solution said nothing whatever about the obvi¬ 
ously possible contingency that Mr. Mutsu might 
he unable or unwilling to attend. As it happens, 
Mr. Mutsu is laid up with influenza; a rather 
fortunate Conjuncture, for nothing is less likely 
than that, attending in the House as a private 
member, he would have consented to answer 
questions relating to his policy as a Minister of 
State. At all events, when the House re-assem¬ 
bled after its stormy session, no Mr. Mutsu was 
visible, while, on the other hand, the discredited 
Delegate, Mr. Ishida, was waiting quietly in his 
place, and the Orders of the Day placed the 
House in the predicament of having to go on 
questioning him as though nothing had hap¬ 
pened. To this course, however, the members 
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could not reconcile themselves. Nor did Mr. 
Isliida succeed in throwing any oil on the trou¬ 
bled waters. Having obtained a hearing, not 
without difficulty, he explained that his refusal 
to answer a question about the general policy 
of the Minister of his Department, had been 
prompted by a conviction that such information 
was not essential in discussing the Budget. 
This meant that the House should confine itself 
to the items actually submitted to it, a view na¬ 
turally repugnant to such inquisitive economists 
as Messrs. Inugai, Kawashima, Otsu, and so 
forth. What was the House to do under the 
circumstances? To go on questioning Mr. 
Isliida as though nothing had happened would 
have looked decidedly fatuous. One member, 
indeed, ventured to formulate a query, but 
nobody, paid any attention to him. As for Mr. 
Takanashi, the proposer of the obfuscating 
resolution, he made no attempt to solve the 
situation. Finally the House resigned itself to 
the only consistent course, namely, to postpone 
further queries about the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Commerce until Mr. Mutsu's attendance 
in his place. Mr. Mutsu will probably be un¬ 
able to attend for several days, and in the mean¬ 
while the fate of the Budget will be sealed for 
good or for evil. 

• * 

It has been rumoured during the past ten days 
that the House might look forward to having 
some surprises sprung upon it in connection 
with the Budget. The anticipation received 
its first verification on Tuesday. There Are two 
processes through which a Bill has to pass 
in the Japanese Parliament: the first is the 
inquiry stage ( shitsugi-kai ), the second the 
deliberative ( logi-kai ). During the session 
devoted to inquiry, the House, figuratively 
speaking, places the Government Delegates as 
well as its own Committee in the witness-box 
and examines them as exhaustively as it pleases 
in order to obtain a clear idea of the measure 
it is about to discuss. This inquiry stage oc¬ 
cupied a space of 14 working days in the case 
of the Budget, for each section was investigated 
first as it stood in the original Budget, and 
secondly as it appeared after the Committee’s 
amendments. The weary process came to an 
end on Tuesday afternoon, however, and as the 
House was about to rise at an unusually early 
hour, in order to prepare itself for the debate of 
the next day, Mr. Oyagi Biichiro asked permis¬ 
sion to bring in an urgency motion. Mr. Oyagi 
is one of the most eminent barristers of the day. 
He is also a prominent figure among the 
“ moderates ’’ in the Lower House. In the 
early days of the Diet’s session, he and men of 
acknowledged calibre and standing, as Messrs. 
Ooka, Suyematsu Kencho, Misaki and so forth, 
took an active part in the debates, but of late 
they have sat perfectly quiet, watching the band 
of busy Radicals and Progressionists who have 
made things so lively for the Delegates, thfe 
House, and themselves. When, therefore, Mr. 
Oyagi ascended the rostrum, the extremists 
scented the fray and began to fume at once. 
Mr. Oyagi's proposal aimed simply at 
shelving the Report of the Budget Com¬ 
mittee by returning it to the Committee, 
with directions to amend it so as to 
make it consist with the Law and the 
Constitution. It will be remembered that 
a less equivocal motion was brought on the 
12th of January by Mr. Nishi Kiichi, and that, 
though urgency was granted to it by a vote of 
120 against 104, in a small and unprepared 
House, the Radicals and Progressionists mus¬ 
tered all their forces the next day, and defeated 
the motion by 140 against 124. Mr. Oyagi’s 
proposition was less successful in one sense, 
for urgency was refused by 134 against 127. 
But, on the other hand, such a very slender 
majority as 7 in a House of 261, shows that a 
strong sentiment prevails in opposition to the 
extremists. 


FIRB. 

Fire broke out about half-past ten on Sunday 
evening in the International Hotel, No. 93, the 
property of Mr. James Carey. The flames ap¬ 
pear to have originated in one of the out-houses, 


but spread with surprising rapidity to the main 
building which, being largely composed of 
wood, was soon one mass of flame. The fire 
was seen at an early stage from the lookout 
tower of the Fire Brigade, and a hose cart was 
on the spot in a very few minutes, standpipes 
being fixed and several streams playing on the 
fire and on adjacent buildings. The fire had 
obtained such a hold, however, in a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes that no hope remained 
of saving the hotel. The residence of Mr. 
Carey, only a few feet distant from the hotel, 
was saved, and the new building of Messrs. 
Witkowski&Co., though in some danger, escaped 
the flames, which under the influence of a fresh 
breeze threatened destruction in more than 
one direction. Some half a dozen hydrants 
were in use ; and the “ Victoria " and “ Relief ’’ 
steam engines were on the spot, though only one 
was in action pumping from the well opposite 
the British Gaol. We understand the building 
and furniture were both insured, in one case in 
the Straits and in the other in the Manchester 
Fire Insurance Company. 


PREDICTIONS FOR I 89 1. 

The Kokumin makes the following predictions 
for 1891:— 

(1) The faction between political parties and 
(fie Houses will become more pronounced. 

(2) Scholars and them ists of nai row views and 
desirous of winning popularity will raise 
vehement charges that the Bill for tire ex 
animation of the Budget is a conliavention 
of the constitution. 

(3) The distinction between persons in the Go¬ 
vernment set vice and those outside it will 
In come more maiked. 

(4) The Kotean question will come to the front. 

(5) The notion of emigiating to lot eign cuiinti ies 
will become very prevalent. 

(6) Dramatic wotkswill appear in the lileiary 
wot Id. 

(7) Students of F.nglish law will .nicemore gain 
influence and English law schools will 
prosper. 

(8) Changes in the journalistic woild, some 
lights tailing and others tising into view. 

(9) A revolution will take place among the Con¬ 
stitutional liberals, and with the amendment 
of the regulation as to Political Associations, 
alliances arcoidiug to diffetent localities 
will be formed in the party. 

(to) Detectives to high life will themselves be 
detected. 

(tl) A great reaction will be apparent in religi¬ 
ous circles especially among Christians. 

(12) Count Okuma will reappear on the stage 
of public life. 

(13) Count Ito's reputation will be enhanced. 

(14) Count Itagaki will be offended and will 
relitejo bis borne at Tosa. 


COUNT INOUYK. 

A short time ago rumour was very busy with 
Count Inouye’s name. Wise folks asserted 
confidently that the Government had invited him 
to come to the capital in order to mediate with 
the Diet in respect of the Budget. A more extra¬ 
ordinary task was probably never before con¬ 
ceived in connection with Count Inouye, but 
still the story obtained credence, its founda¬ 
tion being the undoubted fact that Mr. Tsuzuki 
Keiroku, one of the Minister President’s Private 
Secretaries, had proceeded to Yamaguchi. Mr. 
Tsuzuki has now returned to Tokyo, and ac¬ 
counted for his proceedings in a very matter- 
of-fact fashion. It appears that, although his 
feelings urged him to make his way to Count 
Inouye’s residence, he might have failed to do 
so after all, had he not been prompted by a 
reason no more romantic than want of money. 
He had run short of travelling expenses, and 
the easiest way to supply the deficiency was to 
go to Count Inouye. He found the Count 
buried in poetical studies, the Kokiu-shu and 
the Manyo-shu, his constant companions. In 
answer to his visitor’s inquiries, he said that his 
chief aim was to shake from his feet the dust of 
a wearisome world, and to bury the memory of 
political perplexities in a grave as deep as utter 
seclusion could furnish. But Count Inouye’s 


merry humour is always active, and he did 
not suffer Mr. Tsuzuki to depart without some¬ 
thing to set the public laughing. Hitherto he 
said, men bad called him Segai Mukyo Koji 
(the Homeless Recluse) by way of posthumous 
title, but henceforth he was to be the Sanyen 
Koji , or Three-monkey Recluse. This last 
title is not plain to the uninitiated. It refers to 
a celebrated picture of three monkeys, one 
asleep, another with its paw to its mouth, and 
the third holding a paw to each ear. The pic¬ 
ture is based on a pun. Saru, the Japanese lor 
“ monkey,'’is also the negative verbal terminal. 
Thus the three verbs, “ not seeing,” '* not speak¬ 
ing,” and “ not hearing ’ are mi-zaru , iwa-zaru, 
and kika-za.ru, and the Count’s new name is in¬ 
tended to intimate his complete retirement from 
the political arena. “ But although I have be¬ 
come a monkey,” he added, “lei no one erect 
a Koshiti-zuka (wayside shrine) in my honour.” 


MISSIONARIES OUTSIDB THE. SETTLEMENTS. 

There appears in the correspondence columns 
of the Hyogo News a letter to which reference 
is necessary, because if the opinion expressed 
by the writer finds circulation and credence 
among missionaries, troublesome consequences 
may ensue. The letter is as follows :— 

Sir, —In your issue of to-day I notice a paia- 
graph, which, in justice to llie Government of tlii* 
country, if for no other reason, asks foi immediate 
correction. I refer to the note about the Rev. G. 
L. Perin preaching in Nagaya. So far as “ the 
law of the land” goes there is religious toleration, 
the Constitution promulgated in i839<leclai iiig all 
religions lawful, proved they do not militate against 
the peace of the State. Nor, again, is theie any 
contravention of the law of the laud in a foieigner 
addressing a meeting, teligious or otherwise, 
outside of Treaty limits, nor is any peunssion fioin 
the police or any local authoiity needed. Infor¬ 
mation is simply given to the police station that 
sucli and such a meeting is to lie held ami addies¬ 
ses given on Christianity, education, or whatever 
the subject may be, and the police take what steps 
they may think necessary to pi event distui hance. 
The laws with regard to political addresses aie of 
of course distinct from these. 

Whether it was wise or not in the Rev. G. L. 
Perin engaging a tlieatie in Nagoya is a question 
on which it is hard to pronounce any judgment 
without knowing the special ciicunislances, but, so 
far as law-breaking is concerned, he must be at 
once declared guiltless, Japanese law being on 
these subjects Rs fully toleiant and almost iuvai lahly 
as generously administered as is law in England. 

Yours truly, . A Missionary. 

Kobe, January 261I1, 1891. 

The writer, it will be observed, states his posi¬ 
tion with absolute confidence, and in some re¬ 
spects be is undoubtedly correct. The law of 
the land does guarantee religious toleration and 
the Constitution does declare all religions equal. 
Its 281I1 Article says:—Japanese subjects shall, 
within limits not prejudicial to peace and order 
and not antagonistic to their duties as subjects, 
enjoy freedom of religious belief.” We do not 
understand, however, with what object “ A Mis¬ 
sionary” recalls these facts, since they have no 
bearing whatever on the Nagoya affair. The 
question is—has any foreigner, cleric or layman, 
travelling in the interior of Japan under pass¬ 
port, the right to deliver addresses, lectures, or 
sermons? We answer, undoubtedly not, and 
we do so not only as the result of inquiries 
addressed to officials, but also on the strength 
of simple reasoning. Passports are granted on 
one of two pleas, namely, for purposes of health 
or of scientific research. It is impossible 
to include religious lectures or addresses under 
either of these headings. The missionary, there¬ 
fore, has no right to hold a public meeting for 
religious purposes outside the settlements, and 
it is well that this fact should be distinctly re¬ 
cognised, for the results of misconception might 
evidently be grave. But though the right 
does not exist, the privilege is tacitly extended 
by the Authorities to all missionaries, and is 
enjoyed by them with such absolute freedom 
that some have apparently conceived the er¬ 
roneous idea stated in the letter reproduced 
above. Religion does not enter into this pro¬ 
blem at all from the Government’s point of 
view, as we understand it. A merchant is not 
entitled to deliver a commercial lecture, nor a 
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philosopher a scientific address, to audiences 
publicly convened outside the settlements. The 
sole object of withholding recognition of such 
a right is to preserve the theoretical limits under 
which passports are now granted, and to avoid 
the growth of conditions which, if not ultimately 
incapable of control, might at all events be con¬ 
trollable only with difficulty and perhaps at the 
cost of some hardship. In the upper ranks of 
Japanese officialdom there are to be found very 
few men actively opposed to Christian pro- 
pogandism, the majority being indifferent and 
the minority well disposed. The Constitution, 
has, of course, no application to foreigners as 
yet, nor can it have until thcyocupy the state of 
Japanese subjects in regard to the laws of the 
land. But so long as the missionaries do not 
specially challenge official notice, they may con¬ 
fidently count on uninterupted enjoyment of 
the freedom they now exercise. The one thing 
calculated to endanger that freedom would be 
any open or combined attempt to raise to the 
rank of a right what, for reasons of international 
policy, the Japanese Government can only re¬ 
cognise as a privilege. The letter of a “ Mis¬ 
sionary ” shows a failure to appreciate the real 
state of affairs, and it is obviously well that there 
should be no misunderstanding whatever. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT ATI V KS. 

Unless the patience of the Japanese people be j 
of a most uncommon order, it must soon grow 
utterly weary of the tactics pursued by the Op¬ 
position in the Lower House. Obstruction has , 
been carried to a very high point of art at West* 
minster, but there it is obstruction with a pur¬ 
pose. At Tora-no-mou, on the contrary, the 
obstructionists obstruct themselves. Presum¬ 
ably their object is to embarrass the Government, 
and with that view they have succeeded in 
getting the Budget Committee to present a 
Report which, if accepted by the House, will 
compel the Cabinet to choose between the alter¬ 
natives of dissolving the Diet or consenting to 
reductions of a crippling character. Thus far 
successful, they ought, one would imagine, to 
push on the debate with all speed so as to 
obtain a vote as soon as possible. But in¬ 
stead of adopting that course, they indulge in! 
device after device for frittering away time. We ! 
can understand the purpose of the rain ofques-j 
tions showered upon the Delegates. The hope 
was that under such a searching cross-exami¬ 
nation some Delegate would break down, or' 
some unguarded answer of a damaging character 
might be elicited. But the session for inquiry! 
being concluded, and the Government Delegates 
having endured the 14 days' ordeal, the Oppo¬ 
sition’s aim should beexpedition. On Wednesday 
they might very well have proceeded to discuss j 
the only motion that separated them from the 
actual debate on the Budget. But they prefer¬ 
red to waste a whole day. The Government 
bad been asked, through the President, to afford 
information in respect of its general policy as 
to Slate support of industrial and commercial 
enterprises. The House is not empowered to 
put questions to the Government in that manner. 
A Committee is competent to question a Go¬ 
vernment Delegate through the President, but 
questions to tlie Government can only be put 
under a procedure laid down in the 48th Ar¬ 
ticle of the Law of the Houses. The Go¬ 
vernment, therefore, declined to answer, but 
at the same time, intimated very plainly that if 
the proper procedure were adopted, an answer 
would be given, and further qualified its refusal 
by a conciliatory clause explaining that it shared 
the desire of the House to see the Rules duly- 
observed. Nevertheless, this answer was eagerly 
made the basis of a motion asking for a vote of 
want of confidence in the Government, a motion 
couched in the strongest terms. The House 
rejected the motion, but wasted an hour discuss¬ 
ing it. Then followed another proposition, 
namely, that any ballots taken in the debate on 
the Budget should be written. The object of 
this proposition was quite plain : the Radicals 
and Progressionists wished to keep the members 
of their parties under the closest possible super¬ 
vision. The whole of the remainder of the day’s 
session only just sufficed to decide this point, 


a majority of 22 finally voting in favour of the 
motion. Thus not only was another day wasted, 
but the House also committed itself to the 
most tedious and least unbiassed method of 
arriving at a decision in regard to the various 
parts of the Budget. There are four ways of 
taking a vote in the House ; first, by directing 
the “ayes’’ to stand ( kiritsu ); secondly by 
calling the roll {shtmei tenko) \ thirdly by ballot 
without names (mutnei tohyo ); and fourthly, 
by ballot with names (shimei tohyo'). When a 
clear result is not furnished by the first method, 
one of the other three is adopted, generally the 
third. But the House has now been pledged 
by the truculent majority to resort to the last 
and longest plan whenever the first and simplest 
is unsatisfactory. It is pretty certain that the 
divisions on all vital points of the Budget will 
be very close, so we may expect to see a con¬ 
siderable fraction of the House's lime wasted in 
the mere process of voting. This materially 
reduces the chances of the Budget’s passing 
through both Houses before the close of the 
session. Even supposing that a week’s ex¬ 
tension be granted in consequence of the 
fire, only 22 or 23 working days remain. 
From the Lower House the Budget has 
to go to the Upper, where the amendments of 
the Representatives are very unlikely to be 
accepted in their entirety. Supposing them 
not to be accepted, a conference of the two 
Houses would ensue, and if an agreement 
could be reached, there might be a slender 
possibility of the Budget’s coming into the 
hands of the Government before March 3rd. 
But even if the Upper House endorse all the 
changes made by the Lower, the fact still re¬ 
mains that only 23 days are available for the 
debate in the Lower House; the voting item by 
item at the second reading ; the examination by 
Committee in the Upper House, and the debate 
there. It looks very much as though the Budget 
will not be “ brought into actual existence,” in 
which event the Budget of the last fiscal year 
will be carried out, according to the Constitu¬ 
tion. The Representatives ought to lake that 
contingency into their serious consideration. 


GERMAN TRADE IN JAPAN. 

The London and China Express says :— 

The following is from Kuhloro , which we give as 
printed, despite the number of grammatical errors 
Commercial people in japan have had to battle for 
some years past with a very unwelcome change in the ! 
manner of payment of the home buyers, these trying 
more and more to introduce a system of taking goods on 
trust instead of paying directly as was the case formerly. 
In itself this is not difficult to comprehend, for also the 
home merchant, who manages the intercourse with the 
interior is also thrown on having book-debts. But with 
the loan.business not only the risk of the foreign com¬ 
mercial men is increased, but it must also be feared 
that hereby often an import on a much larger scale is fa¬ 
voured than is justified by the conditions, and under 
which—before everybody else—the foreign merchants, 
would have to suffer. Also those political parties 
there, who aim at the perfect independence of their 
country and whose programme embraces the gradual 
supplanting of European industrial products, and 
especially the entire removal of European merchants 
for the management of the export and import, threaten 
German influence on the Japanese market. That 
these endeavours have not remained without result is 
proved by the fact, that the direct total import by 
Japanese merchants reached in 188; the sum of 
$9,^07,706. or about 15 per cent, of the total import. 
Concerning Japanese industrial activity as compared 
with Emopean it may justly be assumed, according to 
the opinion of experts—that the time is yet far off. 
where—with the exception of a few—a supplanting of 
the latter by equally good and cheap home produc¬ 
tions is to be feared. Really excluded from the import 
in Japan are at present only matches and straw-boards. 
In the foreign trade the import of Japan amounted in 
the last year to 208 million marks (against 206 millions 
in 1888) and the export to 220 millions (against 206 
millions), whereby may be seen, that a further increase 
of the economical development of Japan has taken 
place. 

STUDENTS OF JAPANESE IN BERLIN. 

Thb Kokkai says that three students presented 
lhemselves for the first examination at the 
close of last year, in the Japanese Section of 
the School of Oriental Languages in Berlin. 
The School was established in 1887 and as the 
courses are of three years duration, the first ex¬ 
amination for graduation took place in 1890. 
Two out of the three students passed, and one 
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failed. The tests to which the students had to 
submit were, first, translating a portion of Japa¬ 
nese history in German ; secondly, rendering 
a German letter and a short conversation into 
Japanese; thirdly, writing a German essay on 
Japanese history ; and, fourthly, conversing in 
Japanese. These tests are said to have been 
most satisfactorily endured, the penmanship of 
the successful students being especially praised. 




The following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for December, showing the foreign 
trade of Japan for the month :— 


■EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
1889. 

SILVER YEN, 


■ 890. 

SILVER YKN, 


Exports . 

imports. 


6,601,129.410 . 5..S07,.(3q.o8o 

6,853,156.140 . 5.569,096510 


1 otal exports and imports . *1,076,435.590 

Excess of imports . 61,757 430 

CUSTOMS DUTIES. SILVER YEN. 

Exports. 126.474002 

Imports . 238,353 724 

Miscellaneous. 11,291.868 


Total. 

TOTAL VALUE OP EXPORT! 


. 376,119594 

TO AND IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 



Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 


Silver Yen. 

SiWer Yen. 

Silver Yen. 

Great Britain . 

United States of Amt- 

488.554.1ao 

*.35*.8 So 470 

1,841,404.590 

rica. 

M30.R99.730 

306,841.650 

®,o 37,74*-38 o 

France . 

',*>5,859.160 

*45,339 960 

■,461,199.110 

Hongkong. 

881,508.450 

401,881.790 

'.*83.390 *40 

China. 

368,140.570 

678,896.130 

1,'.47,136.800 

Germany . 

141.455.680 

773.9^8 43° 

916,364.110 

Korea. 

'5'.967.000 

353.379.**° 


British India . 

85,391.880 

173,516.380 

358,908.160 

Australia . 

86,550.170 

38,536.640 

111,086-810 

Switzerland. 

Canada & other British 

1,100.000 

71,063.560 

71,163.560 

America. 

55.675.480 

1,380.610 

57,056:090 

Austria . 

43,498.600 

537.180 

44,035.880 

Russia ...-.. 

34.664.480 

4,704.010 


Philippine Islands.. 

17.498.no 

9,768.390 

37,166.600 

Italy . 

17,101.790 

5,687.440 

31,890.130 

Belgium. 

1,647.390 

*8,685.340 


Hawaii . 

5,106.710 

8a.180 


Denmark . 

. — 

5,119.ICO 


Holland. 

961.500 

54'-330 

1,401.830 

Peru . 

— 

664 000 

664.600 

Siam . 

5*5 4*0 

100.000 

615.410 

Turkey . 

4 00.00 0 

30 000 


Portugal . 

— 

116.100 

116.100 

Sweden & Norway .. 

— 

105.760 

105.760 

.Spain . 

— 

70.060 


Other Countries. 

54.064.340 

•5.078,710 

69,143.060 


Total . S.S99.®7*-69° 5.569.096.510 10,968,968.aoo 

TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS PROM AND TO EACH PORT. 


Exports. 


Imports. 



Silver Yen. 

Silver Yen. 



*>S°',5"-4*° 
*,438,7" 55» 
141,585.140 
'5'.9* a -35° 
■00,016.160 
i,479-*°° 
110,148.680 





Nagasaki . 

Hakodate. 

. 353,*47-7*° 

. 63.444-530 

Sliimonoseki 
Mol i . 

. n.974.480 












19,084.180 
841.580 
«»764-35° 

Shishimi . 


Specie and 

Bullion J f x P° rts 
(. Imports 


Totals. 
Sliver Yen. 
5,663,740.860 
4,104 53*-'*° 
331,601.930 
505,170.070 
163.470.790 
1,479.100 
13s,113160 
13,130.110 
1.073.190 
64,601.000 
88.686.100 
5,610.300 
*S,73'-3'° 
1,781.330 
3,700.880 


Total . 575.614570 

Excess of exports . 366,152450 

VALUE CP EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY JAPANESE MERCHANTS AND 
UOV.RNMEKT. 

By Japanese Merchants [ f X P or , ts . £88,885 230 

1 ‘ r (Imports. 1.647,946000 

Imported by Government.. 81.793.140 


GRADUAL DISCOVERIES. 

We are gradually making discoveries. We 
have learned, for example, that if a Court of 
Law decides that certain paragraphs, occurring 
in the course of three leading articles, were not 
written for the purpose of bringing officials into 
contempt, the decision must be taken as ini ply¬ 
ing that, in the opinion of the Court, the whole 
of the statements contained in the three articles 
are true. By parity of reasoning it would follow 
that if a newspaper wera acquitted of seeking to 
caricature a statesman whose portrait it pub¬ 
lished, then the biography accompanying the 
portrait must be regarded as having received 
the endorsement of a tribunal of justice. 
That is startling enough as a proposition in 
logic. Another discovery is that if one of the 
vernacular journals relied on by a foreign news¬ 
paper is spoken of a “ second-rate," then it 
must be understood that a charge of second- 
rateness is preferred against the whole Japanese 
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press. These discoveries were owe to the Japan 
Gazette. The latter of the two is very hand¬ 
somely set forth in its leading article of Wed¬ 
nesday, where, in a series of cumulative inter¬ 
rogatories, it wants to know whether the 
epithet *' second-class ” can be applied to the 
Jiji Shirnpo, the Mainichi Shimbun, the 
Toyo Shimpo, the Nippon, the Kokkai, and 
the Yomiuri. Now it happens that only two 
out of this list of journals could possibly 
have been implicated in the charge of second- 
rateness. They are the Toyo Shimpo and the 
Nippon. What on earth, then, is the meaning 
of flourishing the names of others in the air, and 
of pretending to think that the Japan Mail has 
called them “ second-class," thereby publishing 
“ mis-statements that can only be the result of 
prejudice”? It is utterly impossible that the 
Japan Gazette can have really suspected us of, 
applying the adjective “ second-class ” to the 
Jiji Shimpo, the Mainichi Shimbun, and the 
Yomi-uri Shimbun. Moreover, there never was 
any question whatsoever of these journals. What 
are we to say, then, of our contemporary’s 
attempt to fix this charge upon us? Is it an ex¬ 
ample of “ honesty first, honesty second, and 
honesty last ? ” 


THB DELEGATE FOR THE NOSHOMUSHO. 

It appears now that Mr. Ishida, Vice-Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, acted with a 
full comprehension of what he was about when 
he refused to answer the question put to him in 
the House of Representatives on the 31st ultimo. 
His action surprised us, and seemed to imply 
a remarkable degree of unpreparedness. But 
according to a reply made by the Government 
to an inquiry from the House, Mr. Ishida 
was quite justified, since the subject of 
the question put to him did not lie within the 
scope of the Budget actually before the Diet. 
Speaking technically this is doubtless correct. 
The figures written in the Budget for 1S91 are 
quite independent of any figures that may be 
entered in future Budgets. But from a com¬ 
mon-sense point of view, we are unable to fol¬ 
low the Government’s line of reasoning. Surely 
when Parliament is asked to vote a subsidy to a 
tea-exporting company, it is entitled to know 
what such a vote pledges it to: whether, 
in short, the vote is part of a general system of 
State protection to commerce or industries, or 
whether it is a special act of consideration to a 
particular company. We find the question put 
„lo Mr. Ishida quite natural, and cannot perceive 
that it lies beyond the legitimate scope of a 
parliamentary inquiry into the manner of pre¬ 
paring the Budget. Everybody knows that the 
Government lias no intention whatsoever of 
reverting to the old-time policy of “ grants in 
aid," and that the Tea Company's case was al¬ 
together exceptional. We don’t pretend to 
know why the Tea Company got its two hundred 
thousand yen, nor can we discover any valid 
explanation of such a step on the Government’s 
part. But that the precedent is not to be 
generally followed goes without saying, and 
surely there ought to be no objection to telling 
as much to the House. 


SUSPENSION OF THB " RIKKBN-JIYU SHIMBUN.” 

The organ of the Constitutional Liberals was 
suspended on Thursday, doubtless on account of 
its leading article, a powerfully written appeal 
to the members of the Diet and to the people. 
The former are called upon to put forth all their 
strength and vote for the reduction of the Bridget; 
the latter are incited to follow the example of 
Ibaraki and one or two other Prefectures, by 
sending delegations to the capital to push the 
cause of the reduction of the taxes. The Jiyu 
Shimbun alleges that every man in the nation is 
groaning under the burden of taxation, and that 
to lessen the load is the most pressing necessity 
of the time. It compares this duty with that of 
Treaty Revision, and says that though the latter 
is of vital importance as concerning the national ( 
dignity, the former is a life and-death problem; 
to numbers of people. The tone of the article 
is highly inflammatory and mischievous, but it 
is greatly to be regretted that public opinion in 
Japan cannot yet be trusted to gauge such ut¬ 


terances at their true value, without recourse to 
the strong arm of the law. The suppression of 
their organ at this stage will not help to soften 
the vehemence of the procedure which the Ra¬ 
dicals are adopting in the Lower House. 

THK HOUSE OF I’BERS. 

The House of Peers finished of the Registra- 
traliou Bill on Thursday. The Peers have 
done well since they settled down to construc¬ 
tive legislation. They treated the Barristers’ 
Bill badly, and, as we think, unwisely, but they 
got through the Weights and Measures Bill 
with commendable celerity, so far as mere 
procedure is concerned, and their progress with 
the Registration Bill is capital. Marquis Konoye 
does not hold the House as well in hand as 
Count Ito. That would be too much to expect. 
One of his decisions has been condemned by a 
majority vote, and there seems to be consider¬ 
able readiness to challenge him. But on the 
whole his management is said to justify his 
nomination by Count Ito—who, we hear, is 
suffering badly from influenza. The House of 
Peers will have a fairly good record, when its 
session concludes. But truly it is difficult to be 
sanguine about the House of Representatives. 


THE CHARITY BALL IN TOKYO. 

We are requested by the Committee of the 
Tokyo Charity Ball to convey their sincere 
thanks to the foreign residents of Tokyo and 
Yokohama for the kind assistance given to the 
Committee in every respect. Owing to this 
charitable cooperation the Ball was a great suc¬ 
cess. By the sale of tickets and by donations 
a total of 3,031.95 yen was realized, and as the 
expenses oniy amounted to 457 yen, there re¬ 
mained a sum of 2,574.95 for distribution. This 
was appropriated as follows:—To the Red 
Cross Hospital, 1,548 yen ; to the Honjo Poor- 
house and Hospital, 400 .yen, and to the Honjo 
Lying-in Hospital, 100 yen. The balance, 
yen 526.45, has been banked as a reserve fund. 
The ladies of Tokyo have decided to organise 
a ball of the same kind annually in Tokyo, in 
the hope of relieving, to some extent, the suf¬ 
ferings of the sick poor. 


KAGOSHIMA. 

Political parties in Kagoshima seem to be in 
a very divided and dissentient condition. The 
Doshikai, founded by Messrs. Kawashima Jun 
and Gamo Sen, threatens to break up into seve¬ 
ral sections, and wise folks say that the dis¬ 
ruption will be attended by all the heat and 
commotion usually generated when bodies are 
separated into their primitive elements. There 
are numerous rumours in circulation, but they 
are difficult of comprehension except by peisons 
with accurate local knowledge. The sum of the 
matter is that the politicians of the premier pro¬ 
vince have grown weary of organizing them¬ 
selves into fruitless bodies, and are determined 
to build up an association with some elements of 
cohesion in its programme, not in its units only. 


EMIGRATION TO HAWAII. 

Emigration to Hawaii is to be conducted on a 
scale of some magnitude this spring. Three 
batches of emigrants, each numbering a thou¬ 
sand, are to be despatched, the first by the Japan 
Mail S.S. Company's Yamashiro Maru, on the 
26th instant; the second by the same Company’s 
steamer Omi Marti, on the 15th of March, and 
the third by the Yamashiso Maru on the 10th 
of April. The sailing of these three fine steamers 
within a space of two months, offers a unique 
opportunity for a visit to Hawaii. 


THB TOKYO LACQUER COMPANY. 

The Tokyo Shikko-kai, or Tokyo Lacquer 
Company, formed only three months ago, has 
already attained considerable dimensions, its 
roll of members containing 432 names. It held 
its first general meeting at the Fine Art Gallery 
in the Uyeno Park on the 1st instant, when 
several very practical addresses were delivered. 
The President is Viscount Shinagawa, and the 


Vice-Presidents are Messrs. Nomura Sosuke 
and Saito Shiuichiro. 


Mr. Takahashi Yoshinori, Director of the 
Accountant's Bureau in the Communications 
Department (and formerly Post-master at Yoko¬ 
hama) who for some time had been suffering 
from inflammation of the lungs, expired on the 
3rd instant. The funeral will take place on the 
afternoon of the 6th instant at the Aoyama 
Cemetery. 


THK SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

-4.- 

The question of the estimates continues to 
occupy the greater portion of the attention of 
the Metropolitan press. The situation in re¬ 
spect of the Budget has somewhat changed 
since the publication of our last weekly sum¬ 
mary. At the end of last week, it was generally 
supposed in intelligent circles that the mode¬ 
rates were slightly stronger in number than the 
extremists. But people who thought thus were 
surprised on the 3rd instant by the defeat of 
Mr. Oyagi’s urgency motion to recommit the 
Budget Committee’s Report. It is indeed pre¬ 
mature to conclude that the Report will ulti¬ 
mately pass through the House: the extremists' 
victory on Mr. Ovagi's motion was-too narrow 
to warrant any such conclusion. Still it is 
an undeniable fact that the extremists now 
possess more confidence in themselves than 
’they ever had before. The circumstances prin¬ 
cipally instrumental in bringing about such a 
slate of things are two, namely, the reunion of 
the Rikken Jiyu-to, and the strained relations 
between the Government and the Diet resulting 
from the unfortunate incidents resulting from 
the refusal of the Delegate, Mr. Ishida, to answer 
certain questions put to him. In consequence 
of there union of the Constitutional Liberals, 
that section among them which, as already 
staled in these columns, was opposed to the 
Budget Committee's report, seems to have been 
gained over to the side of the extremists. 
There may be a few Liberals who will vote 
with the moderates even at the peril of 
having their names struck off the roll of their 
parly. But the majority of those who, as some 
papers graphically stated, oscillated between 
their party and their conscience, have, it ap¬ 
pears, decided to stand by their party. The 
Government’s refusal to comply with the de¬ 
mands of the Lower House as to a change of 
Delegate for the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce may not have influenced the votes on 
Mr. Oyagi's motion, but it cannot be gainsaid 
that the strained relations between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Representatives consequent upon 
this incident is not at all calculated to make 
things more favourable for the passage of the 
Budget. 

* 

• • 

There are, some who believe that the Go¬ 
vernment is really desirous of having the 
Representatives vole for the Report of the 
Budget Committee, because then it will have a 
plausible pretext for vetoing the Diet’s decision 
and carrying out the original Budget. On the 
other hand, if the moderates be ultimately 
triumphant, the Government will be at a loss 
to find such a pretext, for the moderates do not, 
like the extremists, propose any encroachment 
upon the functions of the Executive. Some 
papers, especially the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
constantly dwell upon this feature of the pro¬ 
blem. Possibly the object in giving prominence 
to such a story is to frighten the extremists into 
a less radical course of action. The Nichi 
Ntchi observes in its latest article on the sub¬ 
ject, that the moderate plan of reduction (a 
reduction of 5-^ million yen') is unassailable 
either from constitutional or legal points of 
view, or on account of the amount to be re¬ 
duced. “ The proposed reduction,” says our 
contemporary,” is the minimum limit with which 
the 40 millions of the people are prepared to be 
satisfied. In opposing this proposal, therefore, 
the Government must be prepared to take upon 
itself the responsibility of opposing the public 
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opinion of the whole country. To accept the 
proposed reduction is a painful task for the 
Government, while opposition to it will lead to 
a loss of popular confidence. Such is perhaps 
the reason why the Government does not desire 
the passing of the moderate plan of reduction. 
Should, on the other hand, the extremists be 
successful in carrying their proposal, the Go¬ 
vernment would be enabled to revert to the 
original Budget without incurring any trouble¬ 
some responsibility. Such is the result we fear 
most. Who will be to blame, should such a 
contingency come to pass? The Representa¬ 
tives of the extreme section ( kd-ha) will have to 
answer for it.” 

* * 

How will the discussion on the Budget end ? 
This is a question anxiously asked by everybody 
who takes the least interest in political affairs. 
In a series of articles on the future prospect of 
the Budget, the Mainichi Shimbun remarks that 
two possible causes may bring about the contin¬ 
gency provided for in Article 71 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, namely, the non-existence of the Budget. 
The first cause is the failure of all the plans of 
reduction to obtain a majority of votes; the 
second is the failure of the Budget as amended 
by the Diet to receive the consent of the Govern¬ 
ment. As to the former cause, our contemporaiy 
thinks that at present there is a probability that 
the three or four plans of reduction now before the 
House of Representatives may every one of 
them fail to obtain a majority of votes. In that 
case, the House will have a method of extricat¬ 
ing itself from its embarrassing situation by 
carrying out Art. 123 of the Regulations of the 
House of Representatives. This Article pro¬ 
vides that, “ In case a Bill and its amendments 
alike fail to obtain the support of the majority, 
the House may, if it decides that the Bill should 
not be abandoned, cause a special Committee 
to draw up a new proposal and submit it for 
deliberation." The Mainichi thinks that, when 
confronted with the alternative of having the 
Budget of the preceding year carried out, the 
Representatives will see their way to agree on 
some reasonable plan of reduction. So the 
Afainichi hopes that the contingency mentioned 
in Article 71 of the Constitution may not be 
brought about by dissensions among the Re¬ 
presentatives themselves. But what steps are to 
be taken in case the decision of the Diet be not 
approved by the Government? And there are, 
in the opinion of the Mainichi , grounds to fear 
that the Government may not approve of the 
proposed reductions now before the House of 
Representatives. Will it do in such a case to 
fume and cry out for vengeance on the Govern¬ 
ment? The only sensible course for the Diet 
will be, in the Tokyo journal's opinion, to 
demand, clause after clause, an explanation 
of the reasons why the Government is unable 
to consent to the amendment proposed by the 
Representatives, and placing all the explana¬ 
tions given by the Government on record, to 
leave it to posterity to judge which acted with 
more propriety, the Legislature or the Executive. 
• 

* * 

The vernacular press is divided as to the pro¬ 
priety of the course which the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives took about the Government's Delegate 
for the Department of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce. The prevailing opinion, however, seems 
to be that the conduct of the Representatives 
was, if not unconstitutional, certainly impolitic 
and inconsistent. The Kokkwai , the Toyo 
Shimpo, and the Chusei Nippo , though not 
directly approving the constitutionality of the 
course adopted by the House, write in a manner 
clearly indicating that they are on this question 
on the side of the Legislature, for they all 
condemn the refusal of the Government to 
comply with the Lower House’s request not 
as unconstitutional, but as ill-considered and 
unsympathetic. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
rebukes the Representatives for letting them¬ 
selves be betraved by passion into a course of 
action that cannot in any way contribute to in¬ 
crease- their dignity. The Yomiuri Shimbun 
regrets the incident for the sake of both the 
Government and the House of Representatives. 
The latter ought to have adopted a more mo¬ 


derate course to obtain satisfaction, while the 
Government on the other hand, ought to have 
sacrificed its delegate for the sake of the con¬ 
fidence of the people in its policy. The Tokyo 
Shimpo condemns the conduct of the Repre¬ 
sentatives as inconsistent and unconstitutional. 
Its writing on this topic seems worthy of am¬ 
pler notice ; so we devote the following para¬ 
graph to a reproduction of its gist. 

* 

• * 

Early last December Mr. Ozaki Yukio brought 
a motion in the House that Government Dele¬ 
gates must be men capable of representing the 
Cabinet or the respective Ministers of State. In 
explaining the motion he spoke as though he 
was opposed to have officials of sonin rank sent 
in the capacity of Delegates. The motion was 
rejected by the House, on the ground that it 
was self-evident that Government Delegates 
must represent the whole Cabinet or the respec¬ 
tive Ministers, and that it was entirely unneces¬ 
sary to specify the rank which such Delegates 
should hold. Now in the face of this decision, 
to vote, as the House did in the case of Mr. 
Ishida, a resolution clearly implying the ab¬ 
sence of such representative capacity in Go¬ 
vernment Delegates, was, in the opinion 
of the Tokyo Shimpo , rash and inconsistent. 
Further our contemporary thinks that, as the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department’s 
policy in giving subsidies to companies 
lias no direct connection with the items of ex¬ 
penditure in the Budget, the House of Re¬ 
presentatives had no right to demand an expla¬ 
nation of that policy while engaged in the 
discussion of the Budget; and that the only 
constitutional course would have been to seek 
the information through the process of inde¬ 
pendent interrogations provided for in the Law 
of the Houses. The House, had it wished to 
adopt a decisive attitude, might have taken Mr. 
Ishida’s answer for that of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce, and then raised the 
question of the responsibility of Ministers of 
State. But instead of choosing that method, it 
took a line which, besides being timid and un¬ 
constitutional, could not fail to lead to its own 
humiliation. 

• • 

A most lamentable difference of opinion has 
arisen between the Government and the House 
of Representatives on the interpretation of Art. 
67 of the Constitution, respecting the proper 
time for obtaining the Government’s concur¬ 
rence to proposed reductions of expenditures 
referred to in that article. On the 5th instant 
Mr. Tsuda introduced a motion in the Lower 
House, that such concurrence should besought 
by each House separately before proceeding to 
vole on the reductions in question. But the 
combined opposition of the Kaishin-to and the 
Rikken Jiyu-to members proved too strong, 
and the motion was rejected by a large majority. 
The Lower House thus decided by implication 
that the concurrence of the Government 
should be sought by the Diet in its collective 
capacity after voting the reductions. Before 
the House rose Count Matsukata, Minister of 
State for Finance, addressed the House and 
declared that according to the Government’s 
interpretation of the 67th Article, such con¬ 
currence should be sought by each House 
separately before voting the reductions. 

* 

* * 

This question has been from time to time 
discussed by the vernacular press. The Kai¬ 
shin-to and the Kikken Jiyu-to organs are of 
the opinion that the Government’s concurrence 
must be sought by the Diet in its collective 
capacity, while other papers generally sustain 
the interpretation which has been put upon the 
Constitution by the Government. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun regrets that its repeated appeals 
to the Representatives to obtain the Govern¬ 
ment’s concurrence before proceeding to vote 
on the Budget have been of no avail. But the 
Lower House having now committed itself to a 
definite course of action, cannot go back, and 
our contemporary earnestly hopes that the Go¬ 
vernment will not insist on its own interpretation 
of the Constitution in this particular case. The 


Choya Shimbun thinks that whatever hope re¬ 
mained of the smooth passage of the Budget has 
been shattered by the fatal difference of interpre¬ 
tation of the 67th Article of the Constitution 
between the Government and the Lower House. 
There are two unavoidable contingencies before 
the Diet. If the Upper House should oppose the 
reduction voted by the Lower House, then there 
will arise a serious collision between the two 
branches of the Legislature. If the Upper 
House should approve the vole of the Lower 
House, the Government will at once reject the 
decision of the Diet as being contrary to the 
Constitution, both in substance and in process. 
In either case, the inevitable result will be the 
non-existence of the Budget. The Choya sin¬ 
cerely regrets that such a bad precedent should 
be left by the first Japanese Parliament. Other 
papers have not yet written on this subject. 

« 

* * 

The Kokumin Shimbun notices that the books 
now eagerly devoured by the rising generation are 
no longer those on the French Revolution, but 
those treating of the geography and commerce 
of the South Sea Islands. To such an extent 
has the spirit of enterprise been roused in the 
breasts of the younger generation. Our con¬ 
temporary advises youths to turn their attention 
more to industrial subjects, and prepare them¬ 
selves to become the founders of Birminghams 
and Sheffields in Japan. It is all right to go 
abroad and find markets for Japanese com¬ 
merce, but without goods to dispose of markets 
avail little. A commercial country is practically 
a manufacturing country. So the Kokumin re¬ 
commends its young readers not to confine 
their attention to commercial pursuits alone, 
but also to devote a due share to arts and 
manufactures. 

• 

* * 

The Jiji Shimpo is engaged in a crusade 
against titles of nobility and all other artificial 
social distinctions. Our contemporary, among 
all the papers in Japan, is most uncompromi¬ 
sing in its opposition to such distinctions, as 
being inconsistent with the equality of human 
beings. The Jiji goes so far as to recommend 
the Kaishin-to and the Rikken Jjyu-to to 
combine and form a Commons party, refus¬ 
ing to admit to its ranks persons possessing 
any artificial distinctions. The ultimate object 
of our contemporary in proposing such an extra¬ 
ordinary course is to rouse popular opposition 
to the excessive influence of officialdom in 
society. 

* * 

The Hochi Shimbun declares the rent paid 
by the House of Peers for rooms in the Imperial 
Hotel excessively high. It also reviews the 
foreign trade of the empire for the past year, 
and noticing the recent gradual brightening of 
the prospects of the silk trade, predicts that the 
present year will witness a still further increase 
of the volume of the country’s foreign commerce, 
and recommends politicians to turn more at¬ 
tention to business questions, instead of throw¬ 
ing themselves heart and soul into discussions 
relating to the Budget, and to the reduction of a 
few million yen in the expenditures of the 
Government. The Nippon continues its 
articles on the question of tariff autonomy. 
The Yomiuri Shimbun devotes several articles 
to the discussion of the reduction of the land- 
tax, and the equalization of the assessed value 
of land, warmly advocating those measures. 
The Toyo Shimpo , in a series of long articles, 
narrates the modern development of Muscovite 
influence. The Kokkai writes on the declining 
importance of Nagasaki as a port foreign 
trade. The same journal draws the attention 
of the nation to the international importance of 
the fisheries off the coast of Hokkaido. The 
Mainichi Shimbun writes on Government sub¬ 
sidies and the sale of Government property. 
The Kokumin Shimbun describes in a long 
series of articles the origin and objects of the 
Salvation Army, at the same time giving an 
epitome of “Darkest England." The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun condemns the grant of 200,000 
yen to the Tea Company, and recommends the 
Authorities to be more cautious in future in 
giving away public money. 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVES. 

- ♦- 

T HE House of Representatives held its 
stormiest session on Monday. Con¬ 
trary to expectation, its request to have Mr. 
ISHIDA, Vice-Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, replaced by another Delegate, 
was emphatically refused, the Minister-Pre¬ 
sident of State explaining briefly in his 
reply that the Delegates of the Govern¬ 
ment were free to answer or not answer 
questions according to their own judg¬ 
ment, and that the Government could not 
consent to change a Delegate merely be¬ 
cause he had declined to reply to an in¬ 
quiry. The greatest excitement ensued 
when this communication was read out. 
One after another the leading members of 
the anti-government parties ascended the 
rostrum and denounced the Authorities. 
Everybody had something to propose, and 
it seemed at one time as though the balance 
of opinion would sway in favour of elimi¬ 
nating altogether from the Budget the 
section relating to the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce. The whole 
debate did very little credit to the House.: 
Its request for another Delegate seems to 
have been conveyed to the Authorities in 
the briefest possible form, amounting sim¬ 
ply to an intimation that as the House 
could not get the Noshomusho Delegate to 
answer questions, it wanted somebody 
else. To a demand thus curtly prefer¬ 
red, the Government could not reasonably 
have been expected to reply favourably. 
Had the House condescended to explain 
the nature of the question which the 
Delegate declined to answer, and the 
impossibility of intelligently discussing 
the subsidy item in the appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce without a clear statement 
of the general policy comtemplated 
in respect of such grants, it is scarcely 
conceivable that the Minister-President 
would have failed to satisfy so reasonable 
a requisition. But being asked simply to 
send another Delegate because the one 
already supplied would not answer the 
House’s questions, the Minister had no 
choice but to reply in the negative. Had he 
acceded to a demand couched in such gene¬ 
ral terms, he would have openly enunciated 
the principle that a Delegate is not entitled 
to exercise any discretion, but must answer 
any and every question put to him, except, 
of course, questions trenching upon sub¬ 
jects specially removed from parliamentary 
purview by the Constitution and the 
Law. It is singular that the House did 
not appreciate this difficulty and provide 
against it, and still more singular that the 
point was not brought out in the debate of 
Monday. Of the speakers who occupied 
the rostrum very few indeed were dis¬ 
posed to reason calmly, the majority 
seemed simply to vie with one another 
in saying severe things about the Go¬ 
vernment, and seeking to pledge the 


House to some openly hostile course. 
But want of unity marred all chance 
of success. Everybody was so anxious 
to be the author of some history-making 
motion, that instead of combining to place 
an effective issue before the House, they 
frittered their strength away in putting 
forward wild and unpractical proposals. 
Meanwhile, the sober section sat quiet, 
and it appeared at one time as though the 
whole excitement would end in smoke. 
But the arch-agitator, Mr. Arai Shogo, 
took advantage of the mid-day recess to 
organize his fellow-thinkers, and when 
the House re-assembled, it was suddenly 
asked to vote upon a motion for chang¬ 
ing the Orders of the Day in order 
to discuss the impropriety of the Go¬ 
vernment’s reply. A majority endorsed 
this course, and it then became necessary 
to take another recess in order that the 
President might obtain the Government’s 
permission to change the Orders. This 
led to a second surprise. The Government 
declined to give any such permission for 
any such purpose. The House, confound¬ 
ed by so sudden and forcible a reminder 
that it was not omnipotent, welcomed a 
proposal by Mr. TAKANASHI that the in¬ 
formation withheld by the Delegate for the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
should be sought from the Minister of that 
Department in his capacity of member of 
the House. Mr. MuTSU, though holding the 
portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce, 
sits in the House as repesentative of the 
first division of Fukushima Prefecture. He 
has not hitherto taken any active partin the 
debates, but he will probably feel com¬ 
pelled to do so now, unless an illness from 
which he is suffering prevents his attend¬ 
ance. But if he does attend, and if he 
does expound his policy, we fail to see 
how the House will have made any pro¬ 
gress towards a solution of the crux be¬ 
tween itself and the Government. In fact 
a more illogical course than the one it has 
adopted could scarcely be conceived. 
Breathing all kinds of threats against the 
Government for refusing to give it a new 
Delegate, it quietly decided to fall back 
upon the expedient of seeking from one 
of its own members the information it 
could not procure from the recalcitrant 
Delegate. This certainly seems like mak¬ 
ing a hole to escape from the obligations 
of one's own bluster. Mr. Takanashi, 
perhaps the most eloquent man in the 
House, is always sure of a pleased hear¬ 
ing, but we should not have thought that 
even his power of speech could suffice to 
dignify such a stratagem. The Govern¬ 
ment, too, has unfortunately made its first 
display of firmness in a matter that de¬ 
manded address rather than strength. 
Thus the outcome of the whole incident, 
so far, is that the House looks very small, 
and that its relations with the Administra¬ 
tion have become decidedly strained. 


COUNT YAM AD A AND VISCOUNT 
A OKI. 

- ♦- 

A REMARKABLE accusation has been 
preferred against the Japanese Cabi¬ 
net in general and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in particular by the Japan Gazette 
—a direct accusation of "double dealing,” 
of seeking to "throw dust in the eyes of 
the Diet,” and of deliberate deception. 
When such charges are publicly advanced 
by a responsible journal, it must be pre¬ 
sumed that their bases will bear examina¬ 
tion. Let us briefly consider whether such 
is the case in the present instance. 

The Japan Gazette declares that the 
proximate cause of General Count Yama- 
DA’s retirement from the Cabinet was an 
act of deceit practised by the Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, who “deliber¬ 
ately said one thing to his fellow Minis¬ 
ters and another to the Diet.” There¬ 
upon Count YAMADA "the honest old 
warrior,” " with a heavy heart resolved 
to sever his connection with the Govern- 
ment.” The details of Viscount Aoki’S 
"double-faced” dealing are set forth by 
the Gazette itself. At the close of 1889, 
"when Count OKUMA’S scheme of Treaty 
Revision had to be sacrificed to the public 
opinion of the time,” the Cabinet held a 
meeting to discuss the future policy of the 
Government. This meeting took place at 
the very close of the year, in November at 
the earliest, for Count OKUMA’S retirement 
did not occur until that month. At the 
meeting Count YAMADA —we quote from 
the Gazette —advocated the policy of in¬ 
creasing the Army and Navy as the best 
means of attaining the national object. 
Viscount Aoki, on the contrary, urged the 
importance of legislative and judicial re¬ 
form, referring, by way of example, to 
commercial law, which, he said, would be 
constantly needed when foreigners were 
permitted to trade in the interior. There¬ 
upon, according to the Japan Gazette's 
words, "Count YAMADA was convinced of 
the truth of Viscount Aoki'S remarks, and 
agreed to take prompt measures for the 
compilation of the Civil and Commercial 
Codes and for the re-organization of the 
Law Courts.” 

Three things occurred at the end of 
1889. The question of date is important 
as showing the extraordinary nature of the 
story. We have it, then, that at the close 
of 1889, Count YAMADA, in deference to 
Viscount Aoki’S suggestion, "agreed to 
take prompt measures for the compilation 
of the Civil and Commercial Codes and 
for the re-organization of the Law Courts.” 
Now the new Organization of the Law Courts 
was promulgated on February the 25th, 
1890, and the Commercial Code on the 
27th of the following month. That is to 
say, arguments presented to the Cabinet in 
November by Viscount AOKI were, accord¬ 
ing to the Japan Gazette , the cause of the 
compilation and ^promulgation of two ex¬ 
tensive bodies of law within four months 
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from the date of the Cabinet’s meeting. 
We have never encountered a more 
wonderful assertion in print. 

We are taking the case exactly as pre¬ 
sented by the Japan Gazette , and in ex¬ 
amining it our object is not to provoke con¬ 
troversy but to see how far a charge of bad 
faith and double dealing, preferred publicly 
against a Japanese Minister of State, can 
be reconciled with the grounds of the allega¬ 
tion. The compilation of the Civil Code 
and Code of Civil Procedure was com¬ 
menced more than fifteen years ago. Of 
the four volumes containing these Codes, 
two were actually in print in 1880, long 
before Count YAMADA became Minister 
for Justice. The compilation of the Com¬ 
mercial Code was undertaken at a later 
date, but the draft had been put into type 
by 1886. The revision of the Codes was 
pressed forward with all possible expedi¬ 
tion. Their promulgation, monthly ex¬ 
pected all through 1889, was delayed for 
various purposes of comparison and correc¬ 
tion. As foe the re-organization of the 
Law Courts, the completed draft of the 
scheme had undergone full revision before 
Viscount AOKI accepted the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, that is to say, before the 
end of 1889. Yet we are now asked to 
connect the preparation and promulgation 
of all these important enactments with a 
statement made by Viscount AOKI four 
months before their publication, and fifteen 
years after the first steps towards their 
compilation had been taken. 

There is another curious feature of the 
case. It is this. Seven days before pre¬ 
ferring the above accusation against Vis¬ 
count AOKI, the Japan Gazette concluded 
a series of three articles attacking Count 
YAMADA. The principal basis of the 
attack was that, in 1887,3s President of 
the Committee of Law Investigation, Count 
YAMADA had unduly precipitated the re¬ 
vision of the Commercial Code, alleging 
that its completion was essential to Treaty 
Revision. “ I have promised,” the Gazette 
made him say, “that within a year the 
required laws shall be prepared,” since 
‘‘the Civil, Commercial, and other Codes 
of Law and the Organization of the Law 
Courts are connected with the Revision of 
the Treaties.” This same Japan Gazette , 
after an interval of only seven days, now 
tells its readers that “ Count YAMADA, 
convinced of the truth of remarks ” made 
by Viscount AOKI at the close of 1889, 
“agreed to lake prompt measures for the 
compilation of the Civil and Commercial 
Codes and for the re-organization of the 
Law Courts.” Thus Count YAMADA was 
induced to commence in November, 1889, 
what the Gazette itself shows him to have 
been actively pushing forward in 1887, 
and what had in fact been carried in part 
to a tolerably advanced stage before he 
even became Minister of Justice. 

We come now to t^e count constituting 
the charge of “ double dealing.” Viscount 
AOKI having declared in 1889 that the 


Civil and Commercial Codes were required 
ior purposes of Treaty Revision, “quietly 
informed the House of Representatives in 
1890 that there was no connection between 
the Commercial Code and Treaty Revi¬ 
sion.” If this were true, the charge would 
be established. But it is not true. Here 
are the words used by Viscount AOKI, as 
translated literally from the stenographic 
report:—“I have a word to say to Mr. 
SUYEMATSU. He has stated, with respect 
to the origin of the compilation of the 
Commercial Code, that the Cabinet pro¬ 
bably had ulterior objects. I cannot admit 
that assertion. There has not been the 
smallest attempt on the Government’s 
part to make laws for the sake of 
two or three thousand foreigners, living 
here as guests, in the interests of Treaty 
Revision. The laws are to promote 
the well-being of 40 millions of persons. 
They are to preserve good order in the 
country. They are not laws compiled 
with any other object.” No Japanese 
statesman would dream of denying that 
the compilation of the Civil and Commer¬ 
cial Codes was expedited in the interests 
of Treaty Revision. To that extent a 
connection exists, and everybody is well 
aware of it. But unfortunately certain 
Japanese politicians believe, or profess to 
believe, that the compilation of the Codes 
was not only undertaken for the sake of 
Treaty Revision,butalsosubsequently guid¬ 
ed by a desire to present to the world laws 
consistent with high European standards, 
rather than adapted to the requirements 
of the Japanese nation. The prevalence 
of such an idea at this particular epoch 
would effectually discredit the Codes, and 
postpone for a long time that greatly-to- 
be-desired consummation, the enactment 
of a sound system of civil law in Japan. 
Count YAMADA would be the last to admit 
that the various projects of law which he 
found in process of preparation when he 
came into office, and of which the most 
important had been commenced long be¬ 
fore Treaty Revision became a burning 
question, were undertaken, not to meet 
the legislative needs of the nation, but to 
conciliate foreign scruples. Nothing could 
be more mischievous than the spread of 
such a notion. Viscount AOKI did what 
he could to correct any misconception on 
the subject in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. Count YAMADA, before his retire¬ 
ment, had repeatedly sought to vindicate 
the new laws against the suspicion of 
having been undertaken or framed in the 
interests of foreign policy. The Japan 
Gazette, being, as we believe, honestly 
anxious for the country’s progress, ought 
to assist in establishing the truth instead 
of obscuring it by preferring accusations 
unsupported by any tittle of evidence, and 
obviously incapable of credence in some 
of their most important details. 

The truth is that it is unsafe to accept 
implicitly the political stories told by Japa¬ 
nese journals. The Japan Gazette doubt¬ 


less has its own sources of information, 
but in this particular case it is avowedly 
guided, in the main, by ih cDoyo Shimpo , 
and it describes as thoroughly “ intelli¬ 
gible and reliable ” the account given by 
that newspaper of what took place at a 
Cabinet meeting 14 months ago, and of 
what Viscount AOKI said in the Diet on 
the 17th of December. Viscount AOKI, as 
may be seen by examining the stenoga- 
phic report, and as we can vouch who 
heard him, did not say what the Toyo 
Shimpo —according to the Japan Gazette 
—attributes to him. Is it extravagant 
to conclude that a newspaper which can¬ 
not accurately quote a speech deliver¬ 
ed only a month ago in the Diet, and 
preserved in stenographic records, may 
not be taken as an unerring exponent 
of the secret deliberations of the Cabi¬ 
net in former years? On the 21st instant 
the Japan Gazette, relying on a nar¬ 
rative told by Mr. MURATA TAMOTSU, 
accused Count YAMADA of undertaking 
“ a wild and unscrupulous scheme ” in 
1887, and of “ proposing a plan calculated 
not only to undermine the authority of 
law, but to prove subversive of all mo¬ 
rality.” On the 28th instant, relying on a 
narrative told by the Toyo Shimpo, the 
same Japan Gazette described the same 
Count YAMADA as an “ honest old warrior ” 
who “believes in no trimming to the 
wind,” and who “ with a heavy heart re¬ 
solved to sever his connection with a 
Government ” capable of double dealing. 
It is not impossible that the very black 
character now given to Viscount AOKI by 
our contemporary may, in the course of a 
week or ten days, undergo a similar trans¬ 
formation. Perhaps the plain facts de¬ 
tailed above may expedite the process. 


JAPANESE WEIGHTS AND MEA¬ 
SURES. 

- ♦- 

W E have several times had occasion to 
refer to the Weights and Measures 
Bill, which has been engaging the attention 
of the House of Peers. To appreciate the 
purpose of the Bill, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the present condition of the system 
which the Bill is designed to reform. The 
importance of having a good and well de¬ 
fined system of weights and measures 
cannot be over-estimated. The system 
must be good in the double sense of ac¬ 
curate and convenient; it must be well 
defined for the purposes of comparison 
with the systems of other nations. These 
conditions are certainly not satisfied by 
the present Japanese system ; and to re¬ 
medy this serious defect is one of the 
objects of the new Bill. The other chief 
object of the Bill is to put on a satisfac¬ 
tory basis the licencing to manufacture, 
sell, and repair instruments in use, and the 
modes of testing their accuracy. At pre¬ 
sent what regulations exist are practically 
ineffective. 
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As regards the weights and measures 
themselves, we shall take them up for 
consideration in the usual order of length, 
superficies, capacity, and weight. The 
shaku or Japanese foot is generally sup- 
posed to be the standard. So far, how¬ 
ever, it may be safely said that no real 
standard exists. True, a so-called copy 
of INO'S shaku is in the possession of 
the Noshomusho. But this is a roughly 
graduated brass rod without the remotest 
claim to accuracy. The thickness of the 
graduation marks is a respectable fraction 
of the whole; and the changes due to 
temperature are quite ignored. In short 
INO’S shaku might have any length between 
certain limits, small no doubt from an 
ordinary work-a-day point of view, but 
altogether too large in these days of scien¬ 
tific accuracy. Now the present Bill pro¬ 
poses to fix, to the highest degree of 
scientific accuracy attainable, the Japanese 
shaku so as to be within the limits of in¬ 
definiteness of INO’S shaku. This is to be 
done in terms of a metre-prototype , which 
has been directly compared with the stan¬ 
dard m£tre at Paris. It is a platinum- 
iridium rod, the cross-section of which is 
intermediate in shape to an X and an H. 
This form provides the greatest rigidity, 
and gives at the same time a surface in the 
axis of the bar forbearing the graduations. 
The distance between the graduations on 
this rod is a little less than a metre at 
0 °‘ C., the temperature of melting ice. The 
erroris such as to make the distance one 
metre at O 0, 15 C.; and the framers of the 
Bill get over the whole question of tem¬ 
perature correction by the very simple 
expedient of defining the shaku in terms 
of thq length on this rod at this tempera¬ 
ture of 0 ° - 15 C. The shaku is then de¬ 
fined so that 3.3 shaku make this metre, 
length ; or the shaku is ^ of the 
graduated distance of a particular rod at; 
a definite temperature, which distance is j 
a m£tre. Nothing can be simpler or more 
satisfactory. This shaku is as correct a 
value of the ordinary shaku as any pre¬ 
viously defined or measured shaku. Fur¬ 
ther, it is connected with the metre by a 
very simple numerical relation ; and by 
accepting this definition, the Japanese 
nation will be saved all the expense and 
trouble involved in making a comparison 
of standards. There are 3.2809 English! 
feet to the m6tre, so that the Japanese] 
shaku is fully 0.6 per cent, shorter than 
the English foot. The shaku being thus 
defined, all the other Japanese measures 
of length are thereby definitely determined. 
In the Bill, the names in ordinary use are 
wisely retained ; only their legal values in 
terms of European measures become known. 
The ri contains 36 cho; the cho token; 
the ken 6 shaku ; while the usual subdivi¬ 
sions of the shaku (the sun , bu, rin, and 
mo) follow the decimal system. Then 
there is the jo, or ten -shaku unit, used in 
measuring the depths of wells, heights of 
waterfalls, etc. It is easy to calculate 


that 1 ri contains 3.9273 kilometres or 
2.4403 statute miles. It will be noticed 
that there is no attempt made to es¬ 
tablish a decimal system running up 
to the higher units. The ri with its 
12,960 shaku is to retain its place as the 
geographical unit of distance. It is well 
to observe also that there is practically no 
change in the values hitherto used by the 
best authorities. SATOVV and HAWES give 
2.44 English miles to the ri; and the 
author of the article “ Weights and Mea¬ 
sures ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
gives the shaku as of a metre.* 

As with the various units of linear 
measure, so with the superficial units, no 
essential change is suggested. The bu or 
tsubo is a square ken or 36 square shaku. 
The cho ( = 10 tan = 100 ^ = 3,000 tsubo) 
is consequently 0.9917 hectare or 2.451 
acres. For lower superficial measures, 
the tsubo is divided decimally. This sys¬ 
tem is all but decimal, the only break 
being in the passage from tsubo to se. 

In the measures of capacity, the well 
established relation is still to hold : 1 koku 
= 10 to = 100 sho. The sho is, however, 
defined to be 64,827 cubic bu, or 64.827 
cubic sun. This makes the koku equal to 
4.963 English bushels, so that a to is very 
nearly half a bushel, or, for liquids, 4 gal¬ 
lons (accurately 3.970). 

So far the framers of the Bill, under the 
influence of a rational conservative spirit, 
have no great difficulty to contend with, 
since there is already in Japan a nearly 
universally accepted system of measures 
of length, surface, and capacity, needing 
only a clear scientific definition of the 
fundamental legal shaku to place it above 
reproach. But it is otherwise with the 
weights. Even . the legal kwan, as re¬ 
presented by the so-called standards in 
the possession of the Noshomusho, is quite 
indefinite. Of these standard weights 
there are several sets, not even consistent 
amongst themselves. Some years ago, at 
the Osaka Mint, the kwan was compared 
with the kilogramme; but the result of this 
comparison, through largely accepted, has 
no certain claim to being regarded as accu¬ 
rate. These various quantities called kwan 
suffice, however, to give a general idea as 
to its approximate value; and the Bill 
proposes to fix the real accurate value 
as having a simple numerical relation to 
the kilogramme-prototype that has been 
obtained from Paris. The kwan is to be 
defined as 3$ of this prototype, so that a 
kilogramme is -nr of the kwan. This 
makes the kwan equal to 8.2673 pounds 
avoirdupois. (The Encyclopaedia Britan¬ 
nica gives 8.281 pounds, a value based pro¬ 
bably on the Mint determination of the 
kwan as 3.757 kilogrammes.) The rnotn- 
me (1,000=1 kwan) will then be equal 
to 57 ^7 grains. It is worthy of remark 

• In this ar'icle, whose value depends on its ac¬ 
curacy, we have the exlianrdinary error made of 
(jiving 39 cho to the ri, with the result that the ri 
is slated to ^equivalent to 2.647 miles! 


that in the International Postal Convention 
I momme is taken as the equivalent of 
3J grammes, this rate being assumed to 
be accurate enough for practical purposes. 
The new Bill proposes then to make the 
postal rate accurate and legal. 

Some surprise has been expressed that 
the kwan and not the kin should have 
been adopted as the standard. But the 
truth of the matter is that at present 
the kwan is the legal unit, and the 
kin has no legal existence. The kin 
has been so far a nondescript kind of 
quantity, varying greatly in value accord¬ 
ing to locality and commodity. In Eng¬ 
land there are, as is well known, two 
pounds recognised—the pound Troy and 
the pound Avoirdupois. But the Japanese 
kin, which is vaguely regarded as a fair 
equivalent of the pound, is truly legion in 
its values. It may contain, for example, 
60, 80, too, 120, 160, and so on up to 320 
momme. The 120 -momme kin is nearly 
the English pound avoirdupois. It is used 
in selling beef, and is commonly, and very 
appropriately too, called the pondo-kin. 
The kin is most common use for such 
commodities as sugar, tea, silk, etc., is the 
160 -momme kin. It is probably of Chinese 
origin, being the hundredth part of a picul. 
Under the new Bill this kin (or catty) is to 
be made legal, forming an extra unit defined 
in terms of the standard kwan. It value is 
exactly 600 grammes (about lb.). 

After defining in the way just indicated 
the various weights and measures which 
are to be legalised, the Bill proceeds, in 
Article V., to enact that the Metric System 
shall also be legal, subject of course to the 
same regulations as the shaku-kwan sys¬ 
tem already described. It was over this 
article that self-styled patriotism had its 
fling. The Metric System is no doubt 
originally French; but it has taken such a 
hold of the civilised world generally that 
ithas quite lost a distinctive national flavour. 
It has been freely adopted in many Euro¬ 
pean countries, and is legal even in Great 
Britain. There is some difficulty then in 
appreciating the argument that a legalised 
Metric System is inconsistent with true 
patriotism. It is convenience alone that 
regulates such matters. The Englishman 
still sticks to his tons, his pounds, his yard, 
and his two-foot rule. These have all the 
advantages of a convenient and long es¬ 
tablished practical system, notwithstand¬ 
ing the awkwardness of their non-decimal 
relations. But a life-time usage mini¬ 
mises this awkwardness, as it does the 
awkwardnesses of symmetrical-toed boots, 
tall hats, and £ s. d. The niltre is per¬ 
haps a shade too long for an ordinary 
sized draper to handle easily hi measuring 
out his cloth ; and the pound is a handier 
quantity for the grocer to deal with than a 
kilogramme. Nevertheless for a ten- 
fingered decimal-counting race the Metric 
System has great advantages which the 
scientific man all the world over has fully 
recognised. Science is the one great in- 
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tellectual commodity which Japan owes 
almost entirely to the West; and to accept, 
nothing doubting, the whole trend of 
scientific thought and yet kick against its 
system of weights and measures, can 
hardly he regarded as evidence of strong 
logic. The legalising of the two systems 
will certainly not lead to any practical 
confusion. In arts hearing on scientific 
pursuits, it is probable that the Metric 
System will be the favourite; in the 
numerous industries that have to do with 
common life the “ National System ” will 
persist so long as it is found to be con¬ 
venient. And that it will certainly con¬ 
tinue to be for several generations. 

The Bill further enacts that two sets of 
standard copies shall be made—the one 
set to be preserved by the Noshomusho 
along with the original prototypes ; the 
other to be in the charge of the Minister 
of Education, that is virtually, of the Im¬ 
perial University. 

The remaining Articles of the Bill have 
to do with the very necessary regulations 
as to the licence to manufacture, sell, and 
repair instruments. In the Bill itself these 
regulations are of a general kind, the 
practical details being left to be arranged 
by Imperial Notification. It will suffice 
to note a few of the points that are of 
special importance. Every weight and 
measure, whether manufactured in the 
country or imported, cannot be used com¬ 
mercially without having been duly tested; 
and the same applies to all instruments 
(balances for instance) that have to be 
used along with the weights and measures. 
The instruments in public institutions are 
subject to the same control. Then there 
are such questions as the toleration of 
error, the material to be used in the manu¬ 
facture of the weights and measures, the 
period after which these must be re-tested, 
the lowest denominations that are to be 
tested, and the fines for infringing any of 
these regulations. The Bill is to take 
effect from the first day of the first 
month of Meiji 26 (1893) ; but it is to be 
possible for manufacturers to obtain their 
licences six months earlier than that date. 

Article 20, which fixes the term during 
which the instruments and weights now in 
use may be allowed to pass unchallenged, 
occasioned a good deal of debate. The! 
framers of the Bill fixed this term at three 
years originally ; but at the second read¬ 
ing in the House of Peers the term was 
extended to seven years. This long 
term seems a little extraordinary when it 
is remembered that the new weights and 
instruments are to be tested every 5 years. 
Practically, however, it will be of little 
consequence, as most of the old weights 
and instruments will almost certainly die 
a natural death before the seven years 
come to an end. 

The Bill has just passed its third read¬ 
ing in the House of Peers by a large 
majority (almost unanimous). What its 
fate will be in the House of Representa¬ 


tives it is difficult to surmise. Whether 
the present Bill passes or not, one thing 
is pretty certain, namely, that the weights 
and measures will be taken as they have 
now been defined. In this respect the 
labours of Messrs. KlKUCHl, NAKAMURA, 
and YAMAGAWA, on whose report the 
scientific portion of the Bill was based, 
will not be lost. It is doubtful if, in the 
House of Representatives, the Bill will 
have a champion of the calibre of Pro¬ 
fessor KlKUCHl, whose knowledge of the 
subject and power of debate were so 
conspicuous in the House of Peers. 
What we hope for is that the Representa¬ 
tives will discuss the Bill entirely on its 
own merits, and uot allow any irrelevant 
sentimentality to cloud their vision and 
rule their votes. 


AN INTERESTING CASE. 

— _ 

L AST September there appeared in the 
columns of the Nippon newspaper, 
under the heading of Shiho Jigen (a 
discussion of the judicial affairs of the 
day) a series of three articles containing 
expressions which were considered by 
the Public Procurator to constitute the 
offence of Kanri-bujyoku, or an attempt 
to bring officials into contempt. A suit 
was accordingly instituted against the 
newspaper. In opening the case for the 
prosecution, the Procurator thus stated 
his case :—“ In the articles entitled Shiho 
Jigen, the Japanese legal officials of the 
present day are stated to be men unsuited 
for their posts, and the cause assigned for 
this unsuitability is a faulty system of 
appointing law officers. Now, as the ap¬ 
pointments are made by the Minister 
of State for Justice, to assert that the 
methods of appointment are not proper is 
to bring the Minister into contempt, and 
on this ground the present prosecution is 
instituted.” The Procurator then pro¬ 
ceeded to demonstrate the animus of the 
articles by further quotations, the parts 
selected being these:—‘‘The evil of the 
present day is found not in any imperfec¬ 
tion on the side of the law, but in imper¬ 
fection of the administration of justice ; 
not in any faultiness on the side of the 
judicial organization, but in inaptitude on 
the part of the Judges. * * * The 
Department of State for Justice is properly 
nothing more than an administrative office. 
But it is plain that in practice the Depart¬ 
ment to this day possesses the power of 
promoting, dismissing, and punishing law 
officers. Has that Department, then, ac¬ 
complished much in the way of selecting 
law officers? Has it succeeded in elimi¬ 
nating the remnants of the old Dan-jo- 
dai* elements, and in placing in their 
stead genuine officers of law ? Has it 
respected the independence of the Judi- 

* Tiie name of a Judicial Office created shortly 
after the Restoration, and subsequently trails- 
' formed into the present Shiho-sho. 


ciary, and abstained from subjecting it to 
the control of the Executive? In a word, 
previous to this time, when the new orga¬ 
nization of the Law Courts is about to be 
put into force, has the Department of 
Justice fostered pure and upright customs 
among Judicial officials in general, and 
placed pure and upright judges in im¬ 
portant posts ? This is a grave question. 
We are not accurately acquainted with 
the state of affairs in the Department of 
Justice, but what we have heard induces 
us to arrest our pen, and hesitate be¬ 
fore giving a decisive reply to such a 
query. * * * Nothing is more de- 

porable at present than the fact that the 
improvements effected in institutions 
are not accompanied by proper selection 
of officials. * * * Not that men of 

ability are rare among the law officers of 
the present day, but that the method of 
employing them seems to be faulty. Men 
of deeply conservative notions and of 
small capacity are mixed up, like pebbles 
among jewels, with independent men of 
new ideas and new theories. In no other 
sphere of society are bricks and stones 
more frequently placed above jewels of 
precious value: * * * Not only is the 
method of selecting able men imperfect, 
but the manner of employing them is 
faulty in respect of salaries and official 
rank. * * * Cases of negligence, 
blundering, violation of rules, corruption, 
and so forth, cannot be rare among the 
numerous officers of law, but the informa¬ 
tion we have acquired as to the state of 
things up to the present, goes to show 
that law officers deem it a point of honour 
to screen one another. Thus there being 
no means of encouraging virtue, while 
there is a method of hiding vice, it is not 
difficult to gauge the future of judicial 
conditions. The evil lies at present, not 
in imperfection of the law, but in imperfec¬ 
tion of the men that administer it; or 
rather, not in imperfection on the men’s 
part, but in a faulty method of employing 
them. * * * The re-organization of 
the constitution of the Law Courts is 
doubtless calculated, so far as appearances 
go, to effect improvements in the judiciary. 
But for the present, the method of select¬ 
ing able men being faulty, will not the 
new enactment prove, in practice, an ob¬ 
stacle to judicial progress? We repeat 
once more that the evil lies at present, not 
in imperfection of the law, but in imper¬ 
fection of the men administering it; or 
rather, not in imperfection on the men’s 
part, but in a faulty method of employing 
them.” 

The Public Procurator having read these 
quotations in support of the charge, the 
Counsel for the defence took them up, one 
by one, and argued that they could not 
possibly be interpreted to imply an attempt 
to bring the Minister of Justice into con¬ 
tempt, since they were plainly nothing 
more than ordinary criticisms such as the 
press is now at liberty to pass upon any 
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branch of the Administration. He did 
not, of course, attempt to establish their 
truth, but confined himself strictly to their 
intention. The Public Procurator, in his 
closing address, explained that the quota¬ 
tions made by him had been cited by way 
of illustration, and that he based hi»charge 
chiefly on the paragraph wherein the pro¬ 
priety of the method pursued in appointing 
law officers was questioned. The Court, 
however, took a different view from that 
of the Public Procurator. It acquitted the 
editor and publisher of the paper. The 
words of the judgment were that the 
incriminated articles “ merely expressed 
opinions on current judicial, topics, and did 
not contain anything implying insult to the 
Minister of State for Justice in liis official 
capacity.” The case was appealed, and on 
the 18th ultimo the Court of Appeal con¬ 
firmed the judgment of the inferior tribunal. 

The interest of the event centres in the 
evidence it affords of the independence of 
the Japanese Judiciary. With regard to 
the facts criticised by the Nippon , they are 
doubtless, to some extent, consistent with 
truth. The condition graphically described 
as a jumble of pebbles and jevyels, is more 
or less inevitable in every department of 
the modern Japanese polity. Just as in 
the Army and Navy several of the highest 
posts are filled by men who owe their 
elevation to qualifications no longer counted 
sufficient to justify either appointment or 
promotion, so in the Judiciary there are to 
be found officials who represent the old 
regimen and are out of touch with the 
radically altered circumstances of their era. 
It would be unwise to minimise the evils 
inseparable from the presence of this 
comparatively inefficient element in the 
various departments of State, but, on 
the other hand, we have to remember 
that the only alternative is to set aside 
the senior generation altogether, and 
bestow the various offices on men of the 
younger school only. That is obviously 
impossible. Time must be trusted to remove 
the representatives of thediscarded civiliza¬ 
tion. Thus there is an unquestionable 
substratum of truth in the strictures of the 
Nippon. But the justice or injustice of its 
criticism did not interest the public in the 
smallest degree as compared with the fact 
that although arraigned by the Public 
Procurator on a charge of seeking to bring 
the Minister of Justice himself into con¬ 
tempt, and although tried by Courts the 
officers of which, according to the Nippon's 
own account, owe their appointments to, 
and base their hopes of preferment on, the 
Minister’s good-will, the newspaper was 
acquitted. It would have been impossible 
to furnish more significant testimony that 
the administration of -justice in Japan has 
ceased to be swayed by official influence. 
Viewing the issue of the two trials in that 
light, the vernacular press expresses strong 
satisfaction, and even as outsiders we echo 
the sentiment. 

Before dismissing the subject, it seems 


expedient to refer to some comments and 
inferences published by the Japan Gazette 
That journal, in narrating the affair, 
says that “ the articles in the Nippon were 
deemed actionable,” and infers, from the 
verdict of acquittal, that “ the facts pub¬ 
lished by the Nippon were of such an in¬ 
disputable character as to enable the paper 
to win its cause in the Law Courts ;” the 
“ Public Procurator having failed to prove 
any of the allegations actionable.” The 
injustice of this inference may be gathered 
at once from what we have written above. 
The Courts were not asked to decide, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, as to the truth or false¬ 
hood of Nippon's allegations. The sole 
question at issue related to the animus of 
the writer. Were certain sentences of his 
articles designed to bring the Minister 
of State for Justice into contempt, or were 
they not ? The Courts decided in the 
negative. They ruled that the newspaper 
had not exceeded the limits of critical 
liberty, as now defined by the law, but 
their ruling did not extend in the remotest 
degree to the truth or falsehood of the 
Nippon's statements. The Japan Gazette 
seems to have entirely misapprehended 
the ground of action. It says that “the 
prosecution of the Nippon turned on the 
point of whether the facts (stated by it) 
could legally be proved to constitute a 
slander or not” whereas in truth there was 
not the smallest question of “ slander.” 
If, before undertaking to discuss this re¬ 
markable trial, the Gazette had ascertained 
what the trial was about, it would doubt¬ 
less have avoided committing itself to the 
singular proposition that because the writer 
of certain phrases, occurring in the course 
of three long essays, is legally absolved 
from any intention to bring a Minister of 
State into contempt in respect of those 
particular phrases, therefore the truth of 
all the allegations contained in the articles 
must be taken as indirectly established. 
Nor do we find that the Gazette's epitome 
of the allegations which it thus accepts as 
proved, is consistent with the words of the 
Nippon's articles. We cannot discover, 
and we think our local contemporary would 
be greatly perplexed to discover, any as¬ 
sertions in the original text capable of 
being construed so as to support the fol¬ 
lowing sweeping charges :— 

The present Minister of Justice, being a man of 
(lie old school, regai ds himself as the head of all 
law-making and law-adiniuistei ing agencies what¬ 
ever, and his suboi dinates know that determined 
resistance to his decisions would mean loss of 
office. The good qualities of the theoielical or¬ 
ganisation of the Depailmeniof Justice ate thus 
nullified by the practice of its chief. The course 
pursued by the Minister has a most injurious effect 
on subordinates; it being understood among them 
that there is no play for the exercise of discretion, 
no sphere for shaping within legal limits their own 
courses, they sink into a subservient state and ad¬ 
minister the laws like so many human machines, 
without troubling to think out cases, to weigh 
minor differences in the applicability of laws to 
circumstances. 

These are not the words of the Nippon : 
they are words which the Japan Gazette 
puts into the mouth of the Nippon. Had 
they appeared in the columns of the latter 


journal, the charge of seeking to bring the 
Minister of Justice into contempt would 
have been proved without difficulty to the 
satisfaction of any Court of Law. In its 
next paragraph also the Gazette shows 
equal indifference about accuracy of quo¬ 
tation. It writes :— 

Oui contemporary quotes the remuneiation ie- 
ceived by officials of the Pieliminary Couits com- 
paied with that of those of the Couits of Fust 
Instance, whereas the amount and difficulty of the 
business transacted by officials attached to the 
latter Courts exceeds to an enoi mous extent that 
of those attached to the former. 

This is precisely the opposite of what 
the Nippon says. That journal’s con¬ 
tention is that the duties devolving upon 
Judges of Preliminary Courts are more 
difficult and onerous than those of other 
Judges—no comparison is set up as the 
Gazette alleges, with Judges of Courts of 
First Instance—and that consequently it 
is a subject for regret that Judges of Pre¬ 
liminary Courts (not Judges of Courts of 
First Instance as the Gazette puts it) are 
not accorded treatment differing from that 
received by other Judges, inclusive of the 
Judges of Courts of First Instance. Yet 
again, in its next paragraph, the Gazette 
makes the Nippon says :—“ Men are pro¬ 
moted on account of age, or for social 
reasons, rather Ilian for administrative 
ability.” What the Nippon really does 
say is, “the lazy and incapable get pro¬ 
motion in the course of time,” evident re¬ 
ference being made to the fact that a 
certain number of years in each judicial 
grade qualifies for promotion to the next. 
As to “social reasons,” we can discover 
nothing corresponding in the original. 
Finally, the Gazette writes thus:— 

These abuses, affirms the Nihon, exist in a De¬ 
partment whose independence lias been guaraiileed 
by the State, and they aie eiiconiageil or winked 
at by the head of that Depaitmenl, hence reform 
becomes impossible. 

For this statement also we can find no 
manner of warrant in the Nippon’s articles. 
The Japan Gazette’s failure to ascertain 
the ground of the action and the extraor¬ 
dinary inference it consequently deduces 
from the verdict, are certainly not ex¬ 
tenuated by its subsequent misrepresenta¬ 
tions and exaggerations of the Japanese 
journal’s language. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

-4- 

House or Piers.—Saturday, January 31ST. 

The House met at n a.m. In the absence 
of Count Ito, Marquis Konoye acted as Presi¬ 
dent. Mr. Miura Yasu, on behalf of the Com¬ 
mittee, explained, in reply to a question, that 
although the Registration Law was called indepen¬ 
dent, it was in reality closely connected with the 
Civil Codes, being a part of the law of persons. 
The amendments inserted by the Committee 
aimed at securing for this Law sufficient inde¬ 
pendence to guarantee it against being affected 
by minor changes in the Civil Code. This 
independence was, of course, limited. It was 
impossible to foresee what alterations Parliament 
might make in the Civil Code. Alterations of 
magnitude might necessitate corresponding 
amendments of the Registration Law. Viscount 
Ki6ka Kocho opposed the Bill, but for reasons 
different from those advanced By previous 
speakers. He opposed it because its provisions 
conflicted with the law now in force. It had 
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been contended that laws were enacted nowa¬ 
days in too great number; that the people 
were weary of legislation, and that they were 
often unable to understand, and as a rule un¬ 
able to remember, the numerous statutes pro¬ 
mulgated. Therefore, said critics, the provisions 
of this Bill should be embodied, not in a law, 
but in an Ordinance. But if the laws were be¬ 
coming too numerous for the nation to appre¬ 
ciate or follow, what help was to be gained by 
changing them into ordinances ? The progress 
of the nation at present doubtless demanded 
unusual legislative activity, but it was essential 
that the connection of laws should be carefully 
preserved. This Registration Law correspond¬ 
ed in character with the Law of Persons in ope¬ 
ration in the West. It was an enactment having 
a wide and important bearing on the comfort 
and convenience of the people. He pointed 


Marquis Konoye acting as President. Mr. 
Hosokawa Junjiro moved that the Bill be re¬ 
turned to the Special Committee for further 
amendments. In its present slate much con¬ 
fusion would certainly arise between its pro¬ 
visions and those of the Civil Code. In both 
the latter Code and the present Bill, affairs 
relating to births, marriages, and deaths were 
dealt with, whereas affairs relating to changes 
or terminations of domicile and alterations of 
name were provided (or in the Bill but not in 
the Code. Thus from one point of view the two 
instruments were complementary, from another, 
independent. The Special Committee should 
be asked to revise the Bill once more. Viscount 
Ki6ka supported the motion, but suggested 
that another Special Committee be appointed. 
Mr. Miura pointed out that Viscount Ki6ka 
had not really supported the motion since his 


out several points of conflict between the pro- proposal involved the appointment of another 


posed Laws and the Civil Code, and suggested 
that the best course would be to send the Bill 
back to the Government for amendment. Mar¬ 
quis Hachisuka traversed Viscount Ki^ka's 
arguments, and urged the House to pass the 
first reading of the Bill at once. The House 
took a recess at 12.20 and re-assembled at 1.30 
p.m. Baron Watanabe pointed out that the 
chief defect of the Law of Registration now in 
force, was that no penalties were provided for 
its infringement. It was necessary that there 


Committee. Marquis Hachisuka said that Mr. 
Hosokawa’s motion was merely a device for 
getting the House to vote again upon a subject 
already decided, namely, whether the Bill should 
be read a second time. He repeated the argu¬ 
ment that the Law of Registration proposed by 
the Bill was independent of the Civil Code. 
The motion was then put to the House, but 
rejected by a large majority. The House then 
proceeded to discuss the Bill article by article. 
During the course of the debate, Mr. Hozumi was 


should be penalties, and as penalties could not about to ascend the rostrum when the President 
be inflicted except by due process of law, the ruled him out of order, on the ground that a mem- 
proprietv of putting the provisions relating to her must not speak twice on the same subject. 
Registration into the form of law seemed quite Mr. Hozumi replied that his former remarks had 
plain. Viscount Malsudaira combatted the idea been made in his capacity of member of Commit- 
of bringing matters of Registration into the tee, and their purpose had been to supplement the 
sphere of Imperial Ordinances. Such a course explanation given by the President of the C«un- 
would be a needless and regrettable curtailment mittee. Nevertheless, he bowed to the Presi- 
of the Legislature’s functions. He ridiculed the dent’s ruling. Mr. Miura protested against the 
contention that the laws were already too numer- principle that an explanation offered by a mem- 
ous, and maintained that in considering a law her of Committee should be regarded as a 
they ought to confine themselves to the question speech, in the sense of the prohibition prescribed 
of its utility or inutility, not taking any account in the Rides. A hot debate followed. Mr. 


of the mere arithmetical question of number. 
Professor Toyama said that the House seemed 
to have been suddenly attacked by an Ordi¬ 
nance fever. The opponents of the Bill claimed 
that it ought to be an appendix to the Civil Code. 
He denied that altogether; but even granting it, 
what argument was thus furnished against 
enacting the provisions of the Bill in the 
form of a law? On the contrary, it seem¬ 
ed to him that no other form was suitable. 
The regulations for the registration of transac¬ 
tions relating to property were already embodied 
in a law. What reason could be found for re- 


Hozumi declared that he was content to abide 
by the President’s decision, and that to raise the 
question again would be to “ slay the slain 
twice.’’ Mr. Miura asked Mr. Hozumi whether 
his desire to speak had committed suicide or been 
killed. Mr. Hozumi said it had been killed. At 
this point some confusion ensued. Finally, on 
the motion of Viscount Malsudaira, and in ac¬ 
cordance with the 85th Article of the Rules of 
Procedure, a vole was taken as to the propriety 
of the President’s ruling. A majority voted 
against its propriety. The House adjourned 
for its mid-day recess, and re-assembled at 1.25 
fusing to attach at least equal importance to the p.m. The debate on the articles of the Bill 
corresponding regulations for the registration of was resumed. Mr. Fujimura Shiro sought to 
persons? To subject the person of the subject put a question with regard to an article not yet 
to the government of Ordinances, and to bring reached, and being ruled out of order by the 
his property within the purview of law, was to President, disputed the ruling, alleging that his 
reverse the proper order of things. As for the purpose was to prepare an amendment, and 
contention that the system enforced in Japan that if he waited until the article came up for 
had no parallel in foreign countries, he pointed discussion, he could not be in time. The Pre- 
out that such was not the case, and quoted the sident insisted, and after some difficulty Mr. 
methods pursued in England as even stricter Fujimura yielded. The House having reached 
and more secure than those of Japan. Mr. the 51b Article at 2 40 p.m., the President an- 
bhimauchi spoke strongly in support of the Bill, nonneed that as the Committee on Memorials 
He asked how it happened that members who and the Budget Committee had to meet, the 
had opposed the Weights and Measures Bill on House should now adjourn, 
the ground that the mdtre which it look for a tuuday, Fib. 3. 

standard of length was a foreign measure, were The House met at 11 a.m. In the absence 
now urging the rejection of the Registration 0 f Count Ilo, Marquis Konoye acted as Pre- 
Bill because they could not find parallels for its sident. A motion by Mr. Hayashi Soyemon 
provisions in foreign countries. He observed to expedite progress by taking four or five ar- 
thal Baron Senge and Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro, tides of the Bill (Registration) at a time, was 
who had adopted this inconsistent course, were rejected. The discussion of the Bill article by 
no longer in their places. Did they think that article then proceeded. On coming to the 
their parliamentary duties in respect of a measure eleventh article, Mr. Murakami proposed that 
so important were finished so soon as they had the fees for Registration should be included 
delivered their own speeches? A Government in the local revenues instead of in the Slate re- 
Bill should be judged on its merits. Ifbad.it venue, and the House voted in favour of this 
should be rejected. To throw out every measure motion. On coming to the 31st Article, Mr. 
proposed by the Government merely because it Fujimura Shiro moved to expunge the clause 
came from the Government, was mere trifling, providing that every person registering should 
A ballet was then taken, when 67 votes were re- state the day and hour of his birth. It would 
corded for proceeding to the second reading and be almost impossible, he urged, for almost any 
32 votes against. The House rose at 3.30 p.m. middle aged person, and quite impossible for 
Monday, f*b. 1. any old person, as a rule, to comply with such 

The House met at 10.30 a.m. and proceeded a condition. Mr. Shirane, Vice-Minister of 
to the second reading of the Registration Bill, | Home Affairs, strongly opposed this change. 


He asserted that the day and hour of birth had 
always been preserved in Japan—being written 
on the packet containing the umbilical cord— 
and he dwell upon the absolute necessity of 
having accurate records for every purpose of 
civilized society. The motion being put, was 
lost. The 23rd Article was expunged. The 
House rose at 3 p.m., having reached the 34th 
Article. 

Widnisday, Fib. 4. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m., Marquis Ko¬ 
noye presiding in Count Ito’s absence. The 
debate on the Registration Bill was continued, 
from Article 34 to Article 73, and the House 
rose at 3 p.m. 

Thuraday, Fib. J. 

The House met at 11 a.m., under the Presi¬ 
dency of Marquis Konoye. The debate on the 
Registration Bill was continued and concluded, 
the House passing each Article from No. 72 
to No. 108, without any noteworthy discussion 
or change, the amendments recommended by the 
Special Committee being in most cases adopted. 
The House rose at 2.10 p.m. 

House or RtrRisiNTATivis. —Saturday, Jan. 3«. 

The House met at 10.25 a.m. The President 
announced that the Weights and Measures Bill 
had come down from the Upper House, and 
that Mr. Satake Yoshikaga desired permisson 
to introduce a Bill for the amendment of the 
Commercial and Civil Codes. The House then 
went into committee, and proceeded to consi¬ 
der the section of the Budget Committee’s report 
relating to the Department of Education. The 
President said that documents explaining the 
transations as to the sale and purchase of the 
land at Venoki-zaka, now occupied by the 
United Slates Legation, had been forwarded 
from the Departments of Foreign Affairs 
and of Agriculture and Commerce, and were 
distributed in the Section Rooms. Mr. Amano 
Tamavuki, representing the Budget Com¬ 
mittee, said, in anwer to questions, that 
with regard to appropriations for schools gene¬ 
rally, the rule was that a certain sum was granted 
by the Treasury, and if it exceeded the actual 
expenditure, the surplus went to form a capital 
fund for the maintenance of the school. This 
had led to a system of sending in requisitions 
larger than were needed for present purposes, 
and the Committee deemed it advisable to put 
a stop to such a system. As for the abolition of 
the appropriation for Upper Middle Schools, he 
was individually opposed to that measure, but as 
a member of the Committee he should explain 
the Committee's reasons for recommending the 
abolition. It was not pretended that the Upper 
Middle Schools were useless and might be dis¬ 
pensed with, but only that, under existing edu¬ 
cational conditions, no valid reason presented 
itself for supporting them out of the public funds. 
Their functions might very well be performed 
by private schools, and by Prefectural and City 
Schools. Thesameconsiderations applied to the 
Female Upper Normal School and to the School 
of Music. With regard to the future of the pupils 
now receiving education at these various schools, 
the Committee had not entered into any discus¬ 
sion. The abolition of the schools as Slate- 
supported institutions being considered neces¬ 
sary, nothing offered but to leave the students 
to their own resources. The Committee had not 
touched the appropriations for the Commercial 
School and the Tokyo Deaf and Dumb School, 
believing that the support of these institutions 
was essential at present. After some further 
questions, the House proceeded to the section 
of the Department of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce in the Budget. Mr. Inugai, referring to 
the antimony mine in Ehime Prefecture, said 
that it had originally been worked by the people 
of the locality, but he believed that the Authori¬ 
ties had resumed possession and then transferred 
the mine to one person, Mr. Fujita Denzaburo, 
together with a grant of 80,000^1. He wished 
to know whether this was the case. He also 
asked why a subsidy of 200,000 yen had been 
given to the Tea Company. The Government 
Delegate said that he could not answer the first 
question without reference, but as to the 
second, the tea merchants, being in consi¬ 
derable difficulties, had petitioned the Go- 
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vernment for assistance in order to export 
leaf tea to America and brick tea to Russia. 
The memorial had been supported by the Pre¬ 
fects of the localities concerned, and the Go¬ 
vernment had complied, after much consultation 
and enquiry. Replying to a query as to why a 
subsidy had been granted to a company not yet 
possessing any capital, the Delegate said that 
the Company was now engaged in raising capi¬ 
tal. The Company had not yet commenced 
the business of export. In answer to Mr. Na¬ 
kamura Yeisuke, he explained that no injury 
would be inflicted on other tea merchants by 
the course adopted, the intention being to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity of the tea trade generally, 
and at the same time to relieve present distress. 
Replying to Mr. Yebashi Ko, he said that no 
explicit statement was possible with regard to 
the procedure which might be adopted in case 
the Company failed to become a practical re¬ 
ality. But as for the subsidy of 200,000 yen, 
it was safely lodged in a Bank. Mr. Inugai 
pointed out that a general principle must guide 
the granting of subsidies. What the State did 
for a tea company, it seemed equally bound 
to do for a silk company, or for any other 
trading association. He desired, therefore, to 
have a distinct statement of the Government’s 
reasons for assisting the Tea Company. If the 
Delegate could not answer at once, he trusted 
that a reply would be given after due inquiry. 
The Government Delegate said that, even after 
inquiry, he could not answer such a question. 
Mr. Inugai observed that, in that case, he 
should take the steps otherwise prescribed to 
obtain an explanation. The Delegate pro¬ 
mised to comply with a request by Mr. Kudo 
Kokan, that copies of applications for subsidies 
and of the Department’s answers to such appli¬ 
cations be laid before the House. Mr. Otsu 
Junichiro said that the question put by Mr., 
Inugai had referred simply to the financial 
policy of the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. If the Delegate could not 
answer such questions the House would be 
seriously inconvenienced. He proposed that 
the President (of the House) make appli¬ 
cation that the Delegate (Mr. Isliida) should 
be replaced by a better informed official. 
The Delegate was about to offer an explana¬ 
tion, but the President ruled him out of order. 
Mr. Nagata Sadayemon asked whether the 
Delegate's refusal to auswer Mr. Itiugai's 
questions was because the subject of inquiry 
lay beyond his functions, or because he did not 
possess sufficient knowledge. The Delegate ex¬ 
plained that as the subject concerned the policy 
of the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, it did not lie within the functions 
of an inferior official to expound it. There was 
no secrecy in the matter, but when he was ask¬ 
ed to explain why the Department protected one 
company and did not protect another, he could 
not undertake to reply. Several members rose 
to support the suggestion of Mr. Otsu Junichiro. 
Mr. Hayama Chiuyemon protested against the 
course advocated by Mr. Otsu. If the House 
wanted fuller information than the Delegate 
could furnish, there was a prescribed method of 
obtaining such information. The President 
asked the House to decide whether steps should 
be taken to put the proposal of Mr. Otsu to the 
vote. A majority voted in the affirmative. The 
House then went out of Committee. Mr. Shi- 
mada Saburo, President of the Committee of 
the whole House, reported to the President 
of the House that a resolution had been voted 
in Committee to the effect that inasmuch 
as the Government Delegate was unable to 
furnish the information desired by the House, 
another Delegate be substituted for him. Mr. 
Otsu ascended the rostrum and argued at some 
length that the questions put to the Delegate 
were strictly germane to the matter before the 
House, and that his refusal to answer must be 
taken as an indication of incapacity. Several 
members supported this view. An altercation 
took place between Mr. Arai Shogo and Mr. 
Inouye Kakugoro, the former desiring to know 
whether the Delegate’s refusal to answer was 
due to want of knowledge or to want of autho¬ 
rity, the latter asserting that this point had been 


already settled. The Government Delegate 
ascended the rostrum and was about to speak, 
when Mr. Hashimoto Kiutaro protested, on 
the ground that the House was already in 
possession of the information sought by Mr. 
Arai. Other members supported the last speaker. 
After some further discussion the President put 
the motion of Mr. Ostu, namely, that another 
Government Delegate be applied for. A ma¬ 
jority voted for the motion. Mr. Sasaki urged 
that the attendance of the Minister of the De¬ 
partment be asked for. If a Chief of Bureau 
was sent, his replies would probably be less 
satisfactory than those of the Vice-Minister, 
for whose replacement they had just voted. 
After some further discussion, the House rose 
for the mid-day recess, and on re-assemb¬ 
ling at 1.15 p.m., went into Committee to con¬ 
sider the section of the Budget relating to the 
Department of Communications. Mr. Shiota 
Okuzo enquired about the Osaka Mercantile 
Marine Company. From investigations under¬ 
taken, he understood that the Company, receiving 
a subsidy from the Government, had been able to 
drive its competitors out of the field. Now 
however, the railway had become its competitor. 
Did the Government intend to continue the 
subsidy in order to maintain this new competi¬ 
tion ? Mr. Tanaka Shozo said that he wished 
to address a few words to the House before the 
business of putting questions to the Govern¬ 
ment Delegate began. He had observed that 
the stenographic records were abbreviated, and 
that questions and answers of some moment 
were omitted. It seemed desirable that every¬ 
thing relating to this important discussion of 
the Budget should be fully and accurately re¬ 
ported. With regard to the Department of 
Communications, he noted that whereas its ap¬ 
propriation had been only 4 millions in 1888, it 
was now 6 millions. Apparently, a steady in¬ 
crease in the number of its officials and the 
cost of administration was the order of the day. 
The House knew who was Minister of State for 
Communications and doubtless remembered the 
speech made by Count Goto two years ago in 
Yamagata Prefecture—(cries of “Needless, - ’— 
where upon a member rose and protested against 
such interruptions, claiming thathe wished to hear 
what the speaker had to say). That speech had 
met with the approval of them all.—(A voice— 
“Are you going to avenge yourself now?"' The 
President sternly called the House to order, and 
at the same time asked Mr. Tanaka to confine 
himself as closely as possible to the important 
points of his subject.) In his speech Count 
Goto had told the nation that from the day of 
the opening of the Diet, the Cabinet’s respon¬ 
sibility must be. clearly established and exces¬ 
sive expenditure of the Government reduced. 
The Count had alluded, specially to the De¬ 
partment of Communications, asserting that, 
whereas the duties of the same Department 
in France were discharged at a cost of 900,000 
yen, they involved an outlay of three millions in 
Japan. Naturally people had looked to see 
these fine principles put into practice when the 
Count entered the Cabinet, but so far from this 
expectation being fulfilled, the Department over 
which Count Goto presided now asked them to 
pass estimates seven times as large as the 
French outlay, which the Count had taken as a 
standard in his Yamagata speech. True, there 
was a difference between speakihg when in op¬ 
position and acting when in power, but under 
the circumstances he thought the House had a 
right to ask what was the policy of the Minister 
of State for Communications—(as the speaker 
descended the rostrum, he called out that Count 
Goto’s speech might be seen in the book called 
Daido Danke/su, and in the newspapers of 
the time). Mr. Kudo Kokan said that Mr. 
Tanaka’s inquiry related to statements made 
by Count Goto before he came into office, 
and that it would plainly be out of order to 
seek an explanation of such matters from the 
Government Delegate. Mr. Otsu Junichiro 
differed from the last speaker. He considered 
it perfectly proper to inquire why the expendi¬ 
ture of the Department had increased yearly. 
Ministers of State must be guided by some 
policy in compiling the estimates, and the 


House had a right to be informed about 
that policy. In the days of autocratic govern¬ 
ment, a Minister could scarcely be required to 
fulfil, when in office, the promises made by him 
in opposition. But those days were past. They 
possessed constitutional government now, and 
it could not be suffered that a man should tell 
the nation one tiling one day, and act another 
thing when in power the next. Mr. Kudo 
Kokan explained that he did not raise any ob¬ 
jection to questions about an increase of expen¬ 
diture or about the policy of the Minister, but 
he protested against questions relating to the 
sayings of -an official while not in office. If 
that were permitted, they might begin to inquire 
what so and so had said, or how he had be¬ 
haved, during his visits to a hotel or a tea¬ 
house. Mr. Mayejima, Vice-Minister of Com¬ 
munications, as Government Delegate, said 
that while prepared to give every possible in¬ 
formation about the affairs of the Department 
and its policy, he did not feel called upon to 
enter into any discussion of what the present 
Minister had said or done before taking office. 
As to the increase of expenses, that was in no 
sense due to the policy of the Minister. On the 
contrary, since the Minister assumed the con¬ 
trol of the Department, no effort had been 
spared to effect economies. The increase was 
the inevitable result of social development. 
The difference of 800,000 yen between the es¬ 
timates for the current fiscal year and those for 
the next year, resulted entirely from exten- 
' sions of essential business. The outlay on 
I account of telegraphs, post offices, banks, and 
J so foith had grown, and was bound to grow. 

I If the number of officials had been augmented, 

' so had the business to be discharged by them, 
and that too in even greater proportion. He 
trusted that this general explanation would suf¬ 
fice, and that the necessity for minute inquiries 
would be obviated. With regard to the Osaka 
Mercantile Marine Company, the support given 
to it had not been prompted by any idea of 
raising one company and throwing down 
another. The thing had been done purely in 
the interests of the quick and safe despatch of 
mail matter, an object which the Department 
was bound to attain if possible. The assistance 
given to the Department by the Mercantile 
Marine Company had been of the greatest 
utility, and had also satisfied economical require¬ 
ments. A company, no less than an individual, 
was entitled to be remunerated for its work, and 
the company in question had given to the pub¬ 
lic full value for the subsidy granted to it. With 
regard to its competition with rival companies, 
or with the railway, that was a matter in which 
the Government had no concern. Mr. Otsu 
asked whether the revenue of the Department 
increased in the ratio of its expenditure. Mr. 
Tanaka Shozo said that his question had been 
judged inadmissible, but he presumed that the 
Count Goto of former days had the same head 
on his shoulders as the Count Goto of to-day. 
His practice in office ought to be consistent 
with his professions in opposition. A clear 
explanation was desirable. The Government 
Delegate declined to make any further reply 
to Mr. Tanaka, but in answer to Mr. Otsu 
said that the ratio between outlay and income 
could not be considered constant. In some 
cases expenditure was incurred with a view to 
a return in future years. In the case of rail¬ 
ways, for example, though the construction of 
a line might save expense of transit in one 
respect, it might increase it in another by calling 
for the establishment of a post-office within 
the train. The Delegate gave several other 
illustrations of causes operating to affect ex¬ 
penditure in respect of communications, and 
said that he should be glad to enter into fuller 
particulars if necessary. In reply to Mr. 
Shiota, he said that the Osaka Commercial 
School had not been established for the pur¬ 
poses of any particular company, but in order 
to afford mercantile education to a city of the 
highest commercial importance. Being pressed 
by Mr. Inugai to tell why an explanation was 
not appended to the estimates showing why an 
additional sum of twenty thousand yen had 
been given to the Mercantile Marine Company, 
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the Delegate said that the Department of Com¬ 
munications did not stand on its trial like a 
thief. It acted according to the best of its 
judgment so as to secure safety and celerity of 
transport, and it was not required to append a 
separate explanation to every item in its general 
estimates. Moreover, there was a Board ot Audit 
by which every figure of the accounts was care¬ 
fully examined. The increase of twenty thou¬ 
sand had been a fair and proper allowance 
for the labour of carrying mails of greatly in¬ 
creased weight afid bulk. Replying to other 
questions, he said that it would be impossible 
to have the mail matter carried in the interior 
by contract. Mr. Takagi Masatoshi asked a 
number of questions about the Japan Mail S.S. 
Company: what tonnage had been fixed for its 
fleet at the lime of extending Government pro¬ 
tection to it; whether the voyages to be made 
by its vessels had been determined; whether 
the . protection now given to it was consi¬ 
dered necessary to enable it' to compete with 
foreign ships; whether in the present ad¬ 
vanced state of maritime enterprise, the pre¬ 
sence of a subsidized company’s ships on 
routes like that between Yokohama and Kobe 
did not serve to deter independent companies; 
whether, without abolishing the subsidy to the 
Japan Mail Steamship Company, the routes 
taken by its vessels could not be changed in 
accordance with the 37th Article of its charter; 
what basis had been taken in fixing its subsidy 
at 880,000 yen ; what expenses were incurred in 
carrying out the official inspection of the Com¬ 
pany’s ships, and whether attention had been 
directed to points needing change in the salaries 
of the Company’s officers. Further, he wished to 
know whether some of the work carried on in the 
Department’s shops could not be done just as 
well at private factories, and finally he de¬ 
sired to be supplied with information about 
the purchases of goods made by the Depart¬ 
ment, a point that had given rise to much 
comment and led to striking criticisms in 
the press, notably in the Hochi Shimbun. 
The Delegate said that the comments of the 
Hochi Shimbun had not escaped attention, but 
were found to be based on incorrect information. 
The general public apparently failed to under¬ 
stand that many of the articles required by the 
Department were of such a character as to re¬ 
quire very particular specifications, and in call¬ 
ing for tenders language was employed which 
probably puzzled the uninitiated. The Depart¬ 
ment exercised its discretion in accepting 
tenders, and did not necessarily lake the 
lowest. There had been a case of misconduct 
on the part of an official charged with the duly 
of laying in certain stores, but he had been duly 
punished and the fact announced in the Official 
Gazelle. As for the Japan Mail Steamship 
Company, the voyages to be performed by its 
ships were laid down in the charter, but the al¬ 
lowance on account of each voyage was not 
fixed. After the Tokaido Railway had been 
opened, the Company had no longer been obliged 
to carry the mails between Kobe and Yoko¬ 
hama, but, on the other hand,it had opened a 
new service between Vladivoslock and Ninsen. 
As for the question of subsidy, the original cal 
culation had been made on the basis of the ser¬ 
vices required of the company and the tonnage 
at which it was obliged to maintain its fleet, 
but the Government had subsequently deemed 
it much wiser and more economical to pay 
a fixed sum instead of pledging the Treasury 
to a varying obligation. He entered further into 
a lengthy explanation of lire difficulty of dividing 
the items of public service performed by such a 
company so as to compare them with the amount 
of the subsidy ; declared that the Department saw 
no reason to interfere in respect of the salaries paid 
to officers of the Company, and pointed out that 
full answers to several of the questions asked could 
be found in documents supplied to the House, 
whereas to explain them point by point 
from the rostrum would entail serious delay. 
In reply to another question, he said it 
was quite true that the shares of the Company 
held by the Imperial Household Department, 
2,500 in number, had been transfered to the 
company, as a special consideration, at their 


face value, which was less than their market 
price at the time. After several questions of a 
minor character, Mr. Tanaka Shozo again 
pressed for an answer to his original enquiry. 
He urged that a clear answer should be given 
in Count Goto’s interests. Otherwise the 
Count would be regarded by the nation as 
an irresponsible Minister, to whose public 
declarations no value attached. Tire Delegate 
said he should be glad to answer any question 
about the Minister of State for Communica¬ 
tions, but he must decline to discuss a speech 
delivered by Goto Shojiroin his private capacity. 
The President announced that he should con¬ 
sider the questions concluded in reference to 
this particular section of the Budget. The 
House rose at 4.05 p.m. 

Monday, Fib. a. 

The House met at 10.30 a.m. The Presid¬ 
ent announced that an answer had been received 
from the Minister-President of Slate to the 
House’s request for a different Delegate to re¬ 
present the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce; that Mr. Amano Saburo asked 
leave to bring in a Bill amending the 3rd Article 
of the Conscription Regulations, and Mr. 
Shoma Shuko a Bill directing the sale of the 
Tomioka Filature. The reply of the Minister 
President was then read by a Secretary, as fol¬ 
lows :—The Government Delegates, within the 
limits of their competence, are at liberty to an¬ 
swer or not to answer the questions put to them. 
Therefore the Government cannot consent 
to change a Delegate because he has refused to 
answer a question.” Mr. Yaniada Toji pro¬ 
tested against this reply, and asked for permis¬ 
sion to move, as a matter of urgency, another 
application to the Government. Mr. Otsu Jun¬ 
ichiro spoke in the same sense, maintaining 
that the action of the Vice-Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture and Commerce amounted to an insult to 
the-House, and that such procedure could 
scarcely be consistent with the spirit of the 
Constitution and its accompanying laws. He 
did not think, however, that the present was 
the proper occasion to push the matter. A ( 
fitting opportunity would occur when the. 
House came to debate the Agricultural and 
Commercial Section of the Budget. Mr. 
Naito deprecated hasty action, and hoped that 
the further consideration of the question would 
be postponed. Messrs. Yamada and Inugai 
strongly condemned the Government’s action. 
Mr. Nakamura Yoroku said that, after such a 
reply, the House could have no confidence in 
the Government. The people did not pay taxes 
to support useless officials and rebels. Why, 
then, was full information as to the Budget with¬ 
held from the House ? Mr. Minoura Katsula saw 
no occasion for further reference to the Govern¬ 
ment. It amounted to this, that the Govern¬ 
ment withheld information essential to the in¬ 
telligent discussion of the Budget, and the 
House must act upon that conviction. Mr. 
Ishida Kannosuke thought that the issue should 
be raised and distinctly decided, whether the 
Government Delegates were really at liberty 
to. answer or not as they pleased. If the 
principle ennuciated in the Minister-Presi¬ 
dent’s reply were admitted, it followed that 
all information about the Budget might be 
withheld from the House. Mr. Iwasaki Man- 
jiro thought that, without raising the ques¬ 
tion of whether or no the Delegates were at 
liberty to refrain from answering, the proper 
plan would be to ask the Minister-President to 
attend in the House, and explain under what 
circumstances a refusal to answer was justi¬ 
fiable. He moved that steps be taken with that 
object. Mr. Hashimoto ICiutaro said that the 
Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce had 
refused to answer because he could not under¬ 
take to expound the policy of the Minister of 
his Department. The Government, however, 
could expound it, and for that reason the 
House had applied to the Government for 
another Delegate. He could not but think 
that some misunderstanding had occurred, 
and he suggested that instead of committing 
themselves- to any hasty resolution, a Committee 
of twelve should be appointed to investigate the 
matter. Mr. Arai Shogo begged the President 
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to determine whether the proposition advanced 
as a point of urgency had received sufficient 
support to come before the House for debate. 
The President said that Mr. Yamada’s motion 
had not yet found one supporter. Mr. Ooka 
Ikuzo urged the necessity of deliberation. He 
recalled the circumstances under which the 
Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
had declined to answer on the 31st ultimo, and 
the reason given, namely, that a junior official 
could not expound the policy of the Minister of 
his Department. Plainly the bearings of the 
question were very wide. The answer would 
show exactly what policy the Government in¬ 
tended to pursue with respect to the support of 
industry x and trade in general, and he, the 
speaker, shared the anxiety of all the members 
to obtain distinct information on such a vital 
point. But they could not expect a Vice- 
Minister to make himself the exponent of the 
thoughts and views of the Minister of his De¬ 
partment. To obtain such an exposition they 
must seek it from the Minister himself, and he 
therefore moved that the Minister be asked to 
attend. Mr. Suzuki Manjiro denounced the 
idea of wasting lime over this discussion. The 
Government Delegate had declined to give 
them information. They had asked to have 
him changed, and the Government replied by 
sending him back to them. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances the only course was to expunge the 
whole portion of the Budget relating to the De¬ 
partment «.f Agriculture and Commerce. Mr. 
Amano Saburo supported this proposal. Mr. 
Kashima liidemaru suggested that the method 
adopted in reporting to the Government deci¬ 
sions like that of the 31st ultimo ought to be 
considered. He thought that, on an occasion of 
such importance, the House itself should deter¬ 
mine the nature of the report. Otherwise many 
circumstances calculated to influence the Go¬ 
vernment's reply might escape attention. If the 
stenographic record had been attached to the 
President's letter forwarding the resolution of 
the House in the present case, the Government 
would have appreciated the temper of the House, 
and could scarcely have returned such an un¬ 
sympathetic reply. On the other hand, the 
Government had had lime to read the stenogra¬ 
phic report, and, moreover a number of Govern¬ 
ment Delegates had been in their places listening 
to the debate. Under these circumstances the 
reply given by the Government indicated a sui¬ 
cidal policy. If that was the resolve on the Go¬ 
vernment’s side, the House knew what course to 
take. They wanted no Minister to come before 
them, and had no need to put further questions. 
Mr. Inouye Kakugoro totally disapproved of the 
Government's answer, but failed to see what 
could be gained by repealing the original ap¬ 
plication. If the House had made up its mind 
how to act in the sequel of a second application, 
it had better proceed to act in that way at once. 
There had been talk of appointing a Committee. 
They knew by experience what that meant. 
The House fell into a fever, appointed a Com¬ 
mittee in hot haste, and then, in two or three 
days, cooled down. It had been so in the case 
of Mori Tokinosuke. As for the suggestion 
that no more questions need be asked in the 
section of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, such a course would not ultimately 
secure public approval. What he suggested was 
that, since this particular Department was gene¬ 
rally disapproved of, and since public opinion 
inclined to its abolition, they should cutdown item 
after item of its appropriation when they came to 
vote the Budget, and so exterminate it. After 
some further discussion, the President said that 
as the original motion had failed to receive the re¬ 
quisite support, it was not before the House, 
and the same was true of the subsequent 
motions, which necessarily took the form of 
amendments. The House would therefore pro¬ 
ceed to the Orders of the Day. Several mem¬ 
bers spoke briefly criticising the Government in 
bitter terms. Mr. Takanashi Tetsushiro said 
that the occasion was one eminently demanding 
a clear understanding between the Government 
and the House. Many plans had been pro¬ 
posed, but he thought that the simplest of 
all would be to seek an explanation from the 
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Minister of Agriculture and Commerce in his 
capacity of member of the House. The advantage 
of a Minister being also a member of the House 
was to be realized under precisely such circum¬ 
stances as they were now dealing with. The 
President then put to the House the motion of 
Mr. Yamada Toji, but a majority voted against 
it. The House adjourned for the mid-day 
recess, and re-assembled at 1.25 p.m. The 
President announced that during the recess a 
motion of urgency had been sent in by Mr. 
Makino Kozo, to the effect that the Orders of 
the Day should be changed in order to admit of 
a discussion as to the impropriety of the answer 
received from the Government. The motion 
was supported by Messrs. Arai Shogo, Aoki 
Tadasu, and Inugai Ki. Mr. Arai, in a speech 
of some length, repeated the arguments against 
the Government's procedure, and explained 
that the proposition now made was intended 
to give voice to what was evidently the general 
opinion of the House. There had been much 
discussion in the forenoon, and various pro¬ 
posals had been made. He begged the mem¬ 
bers to postpone for the moment any considera¬ 
tion of what particular steps should be 1 iken 
towards the Government, and to decide the 
broad fact of the impropriety of the answer 
given to the application of the 31st ultimo. The 
President, in accordance with the Rules, took 
the sense of the House at once as to the question 
of changing the Orders of the Day. A majority 
voted for the change. The House took a recess 
in order that the Government's permission for 
the change might be sought, and re-assembled 
at 3.10 p.m. The President announced 
that the Government had refused to consent to 
the change. Mr. Takanashi Tetsushiro said 
that this was a grave conjuncture. They could 
not discuss it, however, without changing the 
Orders of the Day. The wisest plan seemed 
to be to proceed with the regular business, and 
then to prolong the session after 4 o'clock in 
order to consider the motion of Mr. Arai and 
others. Several members rose to speak, but the 
President ruled them out of order. The House 
went into Committee and proceeded to consider 
the report of the Budget Committee relating to 
the Department of Communications. Mr. Otsu 
Junichiro said that as the matter before the House 
was the Budget, it was within the competence of 
a member to bring forward any motion relating to 
the Budget. The 44th Article of the Constitution 
seemed to indicate that the Delegates of the Go¬ 
vernment had no special obligations towards the 
House, but the 44th Article of the Law of the 
Houses provided that a Committee in meeting 
might, through the President, demand explana¬ 
tions from the Delegates of the Government. 
They had asked for an explanation of the policy 
of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and they had received an answer that left them 
quite unable to discover the principles upon 
which the Budget had been framed. He moved, 
therefore, that they reject the whole Budget and 
appoint a Committee to draw up another Budget. 
The President ruled this motion out of order. 
Mr. Shoma Shiku explained, on behalf of 
the Committee, that the reductions made 
in the appropriation for the Communications 
Department were small in comparison with 
those of other Departments. The reason of the 
difference was shown in the following figures:— 

Department of Department of Corn- 

Agriculture and munication*. 

Commerce. 

Yen. Yen. 

Appiopriation on account of 

horses, grooms, &c. 3.904 a,40O 

Otlice expenses. 143 (per head) 67 per head; 

Allowance to Ollicials on Re¬ 
tired Li»t. 15,734 7,159 

Pensions . 5,an . 1,511 

Funeral Allowances . 1,500 930 

This striking difference between the two De¬ 
partments was not due to any difference of esta¬ 
blishment: on the contrary, the officials in the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
numbered only 350 against 511 in the Depart¬ 
ment of Communications. Morever, the salaries 
of Hantiin officials in the former Department 
averaged 30 yen against 24 yen in the latter. For 
these and similar reasons no special reduction had 
been made in the case of the Communications 
Department. A ter some further explanations, 


several members urged that the discussion on 
this section of the Committee's Report should 
terminate, and that, as the section relating to the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce was 
not yet concluded, questions might be put about 
it in the extra session. A confused debate followed. 
Mr. Ozaki Yukio moved that the House go out 
of Committee. Mr.Ishida, Vice-Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce, wished to address the 
House, but a violent uproar ensued, members 
calling out that they did not desire to hear him. 
The President rebuked the House for want of de¬ 
corum and disregard of rules. The Government 
Delegates were entitled by law to address the 
House at any moment, and the Vice-Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce must have permission 
to do so. Mr. Misaki Kamenosuke urged the 
Houseto behave iuan orderly and manly manner, 
andtogive theDeiegateahearing. The President 
repeated that the Delegate had the right toaddress 
the House, butagaiu an uproar arose, several mem¬ 
bers calling out that it was past 4 o’clock. The 
President (Mr. Shimada Saburo) rebuked the 
House sternly. He said that such disorderly con¬ 
duct was disgraceful, and he warned Mr. Suzuki 
Manjiro not to make any further attempts to speak 
without permission. He called upon Mr. Taka¬ 
nashi to explain his motion. Mr. Takanashi 
spoke at some length, urging that the most ex¬ 
pedient course was to ask the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce to attend in his place 
as a member of the House and explain his 
policy. Mr. Hashimoto Kiutaro moved that 
a Committee of nine be appointed to investigate 
the matter. Mr. Nishio Genzo supported Mr. 
Takanashi’s motion, but said that he understood 
thatMr. Mutsu, Minister of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce, was suffering from sickness. It would 
be impossible for him to attend, and the busi¬ 
ness of the House could not go on. He moved 
as an amendment that Count Yamagata be 
asked to attend, and that if he declined, the 
House should proceed to discuss a motion of 
want of confidence in the Government, or adopt 
some other suitable course. A short discussion 
ensued, after which the President put Mr. 
Takanashi’s motion and it was carried by a 
majority. The House rose at 4.35 p.m. 

Tumday, Fxb. 3. 

The House met at 10.35 a.m. The President 
announced that Mr. Ayai Takeo and 39 others 
had handed in a series of questions relating to 
the Treasury Reserves and Loans; and Mr. 
Kawashima Jun and 62 others, a series of ques¬ 
tions relating to the present Government. A 
member suggested that more punctuality should 
be observed in assembling, at the sound of the 
President's hell; and another member urged 
that an accurate report should be speedily fur¬ 
nished showing what books and documents 
had been destroyed by the conflagration. Mr. 
Hamano Noboru complained that the Kokkai 
Shimbun had spoken of him as an “animal'’ 
because, being afflicted with a severe cold, he 
wore an overcoat in the House. The President 
said that such matters did not fall within his 
province. The House went into Committee on 
the Budget. Mr. Shimada Saburo, President 
of Committee, said that the order of business 
was to continue the questions relating to the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce. Mr. 
Ishida, Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce, said that his refusal to answer a question 
on the 31st ultimo having led to much discus¬ 
sion, he desired to offer an explanation. The 
function entrusted to him as Delegate was to give 
information about the Budget submitted to the 
House. It had not seemed to him that a question 
bearing on the general policy of the Government 
as to the protection of industries, could fairly 
be considered to fall within the scope of an 
item relating to the Tea Company only. He 
thought the House might have obtained that 
information in some other manner. At the 
same time, they would find him perfectly willing 
to afford all the information in his power in 
respect of matters needing elucidation. Messrs. 
Inugai, Tachiiri, Hashimoto, and Higashio ob¬ 
jected to put questions to Mr. Ishida under the 
circumstances. The House had voted that in¬ 
formation should be sought from the Minister 
of State for Agriculture and Commerce, and 


until he attended in his place it Was useless to 
make any further inquiries. The President 
pointed out that the House had not voted to 
suspend its inquiries, hut only to ask for the 
attendance of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. If, therefore, members did not 
choose to put questions, the session of the com¬ 
mittee must go on all the same. Mr. Yamada. 
Toji said they had decided the preceding day 
that the Delegate, Mr. Ishida, was morally in¬ 
competent to answer question, and he therefore 
protested against questions being put to him. 
Mr. Hamano Noboru said that since the Mori 
Tokinosuke incident the. House had received 
five or six rebuffs from the Government, 
and had made no return. If they acted 
similarly in the present case, the public 
would say that the three hundred Representa¬ 
tives were fossils. The President warned Mr. 
Hamano that any repetition of such language 
would compel him (the President of Com¬ 
mittee) to report the matter to the President 
of the House, and request that due punishment 
be meted out. If Mr. Hamano undertook not 
to use similar words again, his remarks on this 
occasion might be overlooked. Mr. Hamano 
promised to be more circumspect. Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro said that the House had decided to 
ask for the attendance of the Minister of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce. It had not 
decided to interrupt its inquiries, nor had it 
decided that the Delegate was morally incom¬ 
petent to answer. He protested strongly against 
such statements being made by a member. A 
long discussion followed as to the propriety of 
postponing the inquiry in regard to the Departf 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce until the 
Minister himself attended. The President 
finally, in the exercise of the powers 
vested in him, decided that the inquiry 
should be postponed, and that the House 
should proceed to consider the Revenue side 
of the Budget. Various questions were put to 
the Government Delegate, Mr. Watanabe, 
with regard to re-surveys of land for purposes of 
taxation and with regard to loans to Cities and 
Prefectures. Mr. Kudo Kokan asked for in¬ 
formation about loans made by the Government 
during the Meiji era. The Delegate replied that 
the documents containing information on this 
subject would fill two large chests. They were 
accessible to all the members. After a number 
of minor questions, the majority of which the 
Government Delegate promised to answer at a 
future date, Mr. Ayai Takeo moved that as the 
House had already devoted 27 days to the 
session of inquiry it should proceed at once to 
debate the Budget. The motion being put, a 
majority voted in the affirmative. The House 
then went out of Committee. Mr. Oyagi Biichiro 
moved that the Report of the Budget Committee 
and the amendments proposed by Messrs. Suge 
and Matsuda should be grouped together, and 
returned to the Committee, in order that only 
such portions of them as complied with the 
law and the Constitution might be embodied in a 
new Report. He urged the expedency of this 
course in a long speech. The motion being 
brought forward as one of urgency, the House 
was asked to decide whether the Orders of the 
Day should be altered for the purpose of debat¬ 
ing it. A vote was taken by ballot, when 134 
members voted against changing the orders, and 
137 voted in the affirmative. The House rose 
at 2.26 p.m., the President having announced 
that the business for the next day would be the 
debate on the Budget. 

Wxdnui.ay. Fib. 4. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m. The President 
announced that in answer to the inquiry ad¬ 
dressed by him to the Government, the follow¬ 
ing had been received “ With reference to 
the question concerning the general policy of the 
Government in respect of State aid to industrial 
and commercial enterprises—a question lying 
outside the scope of the actual Budget—it is 
desired that, in accordance with Article 48 of the 
Law of the Houses, the question should be ac¬ 
companied by the memorandum therein pre¬ 
scribed. The Government, in common with 
the House, being anxious to comply strictly with 
the law, this reply is given.” Mr. Aoki Tadasu 
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severely condemned this reply. He called it a 
mere confession of inability to give the informa¬ 
tion sought for, contended lhalthe original inquiry 
fiad been strictly within the scope of the Budget 
now before the House, and moved that the 
Government was not only treating the House 
with great want of consideration, but also fail¬ 
ing to discharge its duty by withholding in¬ 
formation which the House considered essential 
to the intelligent discussion of the Budget, and 
by giving no reply to the request that the Mini¬ 
ster of State for Agriculture and Commerce be 
required to attend in the House. He argued 
that in order to discuss this motion, which 
amounted to a vote of want of confidence in 
the Government, no permission need be sought 
to depart from the Orders of the Day. Messrs. 
Nakamura Yeisuke and Naito Rihachi sup¬ 
ported the motion. Mr, Suyematsu Kencho 
opposed it. He said that this trouble had not 
arisen out of any evil intention on the part 
of the Government. It had grown out of a 
casual incident. Moreover, the Delegate whom 
they condemned so strongly had offered an 
explanation virtually amounting to an apology. 
Was it manly or dignified to push the affair 
farther? If, indeed, they wanted to fight the 
Government, such insislance would be intelli¬ 
gible. But in that case he thought that they 
might choose some occasion to which the 
disgrace of unmanliness would not attach. 
The answer from the Government, too, did 
not seem to call for any censure. It merely 
said, “Comply with the law and accom¬ 
pany your question by a statement of rea¬ 
sons." Mr. Wakai Yeitaro took the same view 
in the main. He denounced the whole affair 
as undignified from the outset, but suggested 
that any further discussion of it should be post¬ 
poned until after the important debate on the 
Budget had been concluded. Mr. Tanaka 
Shozo supported the motion. He relied on 
Article 44 of the Law of the Houses, which 
provides that a Committee may through the Pre¬ 
sident, demand explanations from the Delegates 
of the Government. As he proceeded to dilate 
upon the necessity of mutual forbearance on 
the part of the Administration and the Legisla¬ 
ture, several members laughed. Mr. Tanaka 
inquired sternly what they found to deride in 
such an important subject. His speech lasted 
some time, and when he was in the act of de¬ 
scending from the rostrum, cries of “ Can't 
understand" were heard. “If you can’t un¬ 
derstand, listen, you rude fellows,’’ cried 
Mr. Tanaka (ivakarankeriya kite iro, burei 
monomega). The motion was then put to 
the House and' lost. A proposition was 
made to take all voles relating to the Budget by 
ballots with names. The President thought 
that as the Rules provided for a show of hands 
as well as for ballots, a general decision of this 
kind would amount to a change of the Rules, 
and could not, therefore, be taken without due 
discussion involving a departure from the Orders 
of the Day. Several members argued against 
the necessity of changing the Orders, their con¬ 
tention being that the motion related only to the j 
matter before the House, namely, the Budget.: 
The motion was subsequently altered so as 
to refer only to occasions when a vote by ballot 
was taken. A confused debate ensued, some 
members endeavouring to speak to the motion, 
despite the President’s ruling that the question 
of changing the Orders must be decided first. 
Mr. Inouve Kakugoro charged the President 
with failure of duty because he allowed two 
questions to be simultaneously discussed. The 
President gave an explanation, and said that 
he must ask the House to decide as to 
the propriety of Mr. Inouye’s stricture. Mr. 
Inouye withdrew the remark. After further 
discussion, the House decided that the 
motion might be debated without changing 
the Orders. After the mid-day recess the de¬ 
bate was continued, and amid some confusion 
the motion was carried by a considerable majo¬ 
rity, the closure having been voted, although 
several members’ names had been sent in as 
desiring to speak. Mr. Ooka Ikuzo and others 
protested againt such arbitrary behaviour on the 
part of the majority. The result of the voting was 


also questioned, whereupon the roll was called. 
During this process Mr. Shiota Okuzo answer¬ 
ed for the member beside him as well as for 
himself, and a motion was made for handing 
him over to the Committee for Disciplinary Pu¬ 
nishments. The motion was lost. The voting 
by names was then continued, and resulted in 
135 “ ayes” and 113 “ noes.” The House rose 
at 3.55 p.m. 

Thur»day, Fib. j . 

The House met at 10.5 a.in. Mr. Tsubota 
Shigeru’s motion came up for discussion, name¬ 
ly :—“With respect to the concurrence of the 
Government in the matter of expenditures men¬ 
tioned in the 671I1 Article of the Constitution, so 
soon as this House conies to a decision involv¬ 
ing such concurrence, steps shall be forthwith 
taken to seek that concurrence.” Mr. Tsubota 
explained that there were three views about the 
rendering of the 67th Article:—First, that the 
Diet had simply to vote for any reductions or 
rejections approved by it, and then to leave the 
Government to endorse these or not as it pleased); 
secondly, that as the expression used in the 
Constitution was “ the Diet," neither House 
could act independently in respect of the Go¬ 
vernment’s concurrence ; thirdly, that either 
House was competent to seek the Government’s 
concurrence in relation to any reductions or re¬ 
jections made by it. He held that the third 
view was correct. The first he condemned as 
conflicting with the 641I1 Article of the Consti¬ 
tution, which provided that the Budget must 
have the consent of the Diet. It could not be 
said to have that consent if alterations voted by 
the Diet might be endorsed or otherwise as the 
Government pleased. The second view he con¬ 
demned because, as a matter of reason, which¬ 
ever House desired to make a rejection or re¬ 
duction should be at liberty to seek the Govern¬ 
ment’s concurrence. The arguments relating 
to these points were set forth by Mr. Tsubota at 
considerable length, and the third view was ad¬ 
vocated as best calculated to expedite the 
process of legislation. Several questions were 
addressed to the mover, after which Mr. Yasuda 
Yuitsu spoke in opposition, maintaining that tiie 
concurrence of the Government related only to 
the carrying out of the rejections or reductions 
voted by the Diet. In the course of his speech 
he condemned the Japanese Constitution because 
the phrase “ concurrence of the Govern¬ 
ment’’ did not occur in any other Consti¬ 
tution. This led to some commotion iwhich 
the President ultimately quelled. Mr. Misaki 
Kamenosuke supported the motion, his con¬ 
tention being that if the rejection or reduction 
of a particular class of expenses was not per¬ 
mitted without the Government's concurrence, 
then that concurrence must be sought before 
the House passed a final vote on the subject. 
He supported this view by reference to the 
Articles providing that a member could not be 
arrested while the House was in session without 
the permission of the House, and that, except, 
in cases provided by law, the dwelling of a 
Japanese subject must not be entered or 
searched without his consent. It was perfectly 
plain that in the case of the dwelling and the 
member alike, the act of entry or that of arrest 
must be preceded, not followed, by the con¬ 
sent of the owner or the permission of the 
House. No material difference could be dis¬ 
cerned between the phraseology of these Ar¬ 
ticles and that of the 67th Article which they 
were now considering. He dwelt upon the fact 
that by the Constitution the Budget had to be 
submitted to the Lower House first, a provision 
which endowed the House with a certain amount 
of independence in the exercise of its fiscal 
functions. Some people contended that be¬ 
cause the Minister of State for Finance had 
announced the Government’s inability to con¬ 
sent to the Committee’s Report, therefore no 
occasion existed for further inquiry as to the 
Government's concurrence. But he thought 
such a view untenable, as the Minister had 
merely made a general statement, and had 
not referred to any item, whereas it was 
fair to conclude that some portions, at any 
rate, of the Report would meet with favour¬ 
able consideration at the Government’s hands. 


He contended for independence of the Lower 
House in respect of the Budget, and claimed 
that the .•■hare taken by the Upper House in 
passing it was a mere matter of form. Mr. Aoki 
Tadasu spoke on the other side, and pointed out 
that if the final decisions of the House were to be 
taken in the sequel of obtaining the Government's 
concurrence, then, in order to seek that concur¬ 
rence, a preliminary decision must be arrived 
at. In other words, the whole procedure of the 
House would have to be changed. As to the 
contention that the House of Representatives 
might act independently in this matter, he wish¬ 
ed it were so, but the language of the Constitu¬ 
tion was plain. The 67th Article said “ the 
Diet," and the Diet consisted of two Houses. 
Mr. Suyematsu Saburo asked to have the steno¬ 
graphic record read, and this being done, it 
appeared that the expression “ improper,” ap¬ 
plied by Mr. Yasuda Yuitsu to the Constitution, 
was duly recorded. Mr. Suyematsu Saburo 
protested strongly against such language being 
used in the House, and maintained that if it 
were permitted, similar epithets of condemnation 
might be applied without illegality to the 
Imperial messages themselves. He thought 
that it fell within the President’s duty to rule 
such language out of order. The President 
said that he had reproved Mr. Yasuda, but that 
doubtless Mr. Suyematsu failed to hear him. 
Mr. Suyematsu Kencho urged that the incident 
need not delay the House. It was on record 
that Mr. Yasuda had denied his intention of 
using the words impugned, and his denial 
amounted to a withdrawal. The words should 
be expunged from the records. Mr. Suyematsu 
Saburo then proceeded to argue in favour of 
the motion. He asserted that the power of 
dealing with the Budget rested virtually with 
the Lower House, the members of which had 
been elected by the people, and he laid down 
the proposition that the Upper House, which 
contained only a few elected members, ought 
not to interfere in such a matter. Mr. Ishida 
Kannosukc opposed the motion, and charged 
its supporters with want of obedience to the 
Constitution, where it was distinctly enunciated 
that the Diet consisted of the Upper and the 
Lower Houses. The word “Diet” in the 67th 
Article could not possibly be read as referring to 
either House singly. He also pointed out that no 
machinery existed for seeking the concurrence of 
the Government, as suggested by the mover of 
the proposition. Mr. Suyematsu Kencho oppos¬ 
ed the motion, on the ground that the 33rd Article 
of the Constitution defined the Diet as consist¬ 
ing of two Houses, and the Lower House could 
not, consequently, take action which would pre¬ 
vent the Upper House from receiving the 
Budget in its original form. Mr. Ooka Ikuzo 
supported the motion, and warned the opposition 
that the responsibility of future complications 
would rest on their shoulders if they rejected it. 
Mr. Seki Naohiko moved the closure, but the 
President said that many names of intending 
speakers were still before him. Several mem¬ 
bers, however, having urged the needlessness 
of further debate, the closure was put and carried. 
The motion was then put, at first by show of 
hands and afterwards by calling the roll, when 
93 “ayes” and 138 “noes” resulted. The 
President then announced that the Minister of 
State for Finance wished to address the House. 
Count Matsukata, ascending the rostrum, said : 
—“Gentlemen. In connection with your dis¬ 
cussion of the urgency motion just now decided, 
1 think it advisable to say a word on one point. 
It being necessary that the Government's con¬ 
currence be obtained in the event of any reduc¬ 
tion or rejection of the expenditures enumerated 
in the 67th Article of the Constitution, the moral 
duty plainly devolves upon the Government of 
clearly intimating its opinion to you for your 
information. According to the Government’s 
view, then, when rejections or reductions are to 
be made of the expenditures referred to in the 
67th Article the proper course is that each Hoarse 
before coming to a decision, should seek the 
Government’s concurrence.” The House rose 
at 4-30 p.m. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE YOKOHAMA HARBOUR WORKS. 


To the Editor or the “ Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—W ilh reference to the aiticle beaded 
"Yokohama Harbour’' which appeared in En¬ 
gineering on the 121I1 of December, may I ask you 
to be kind enough to publish the following letlei 
which 1 am sending to the editor of that journal? 

Yours faithfully, 

The Enginebr of the Harbour Works. 

February 1st, 1891. 


To the Editor of ‘'Engineering.” 

Sir—O n the I2th of last December yon pub¬ 
lished an article purporting to describe the Yoko¬ 
hama Haibour Works, and commenting m st.ong 
terms on the Japanese authorities and then ad¬ 
vises. To fair criticism, founded on a knowledge 
of facts.no reasonable objection could be taken. 
But against criticism supported only by misstate¬ 
ments and suppressions of fact so numerous and 
so extraordinary as those which I find in the 
article icfeired to, it is really necessary to make 
a serious protest. I will do so as bnefly as I can. 

I have to point out, in the first place, that the 
statement that " the Japanese wise men must begin 
outwards and woik inwards.” in consti uctmjf the 
breakwaleis, is absolutely untrue; as also is the 
statement that “the mercantile community of 
Yokohama recently held a meeting to protest 
against "this method of procedure.' Equally 
false is the asset lion that " a commencement has 
been made at the piei-heads by dumping down 
the rubble base;" and equally false and unjust 
are the sneering comments founded on that fabi 1- 
calion. False, again, is the assumption that the 
wmks "cannot be carried out for less than half a 
million sterling,” on the "most moderate com¬ 
putation.” They will cost barely two-thirds of 
that sum. And, as for the statement that the 
Japanese "are going to wa*-te a large sum of 
money,” it is a mere slaudet, uns.ippoited by 
a shred of proof. To cite a few other errors, 
your wiiter states that " the breakwaleis are to 
consist of rubble-stone mounds, with a con¬ 
crete superstructure below high-water maik. 
The mounds, however, aie not of rubble stone, 
and the superstiuclure is to be carried above 
high-water mark. Fuilher, that class of con¬ 
struction is to extend to but little more than 
one third of the whole length of bieakwater. The 
pier is to be 1,900 feet long, instead of 1,500 feet 
as slated in your article; and the graving-docks 
form no pai l of the hai boiir-woiks scheme, but are 
the separate concern of a private company. The 
geographical data in the aiticle are inexact; the 
longest fetch of the sea outside of the proposed 
harbour is 27 miles instead of "from II to 15 
miles;” and one of the chief features of the 
scheme—the training works for the Katabiragawa 
water—is neither mapped nor mentioned. 

The above and many other euors, running 
through neatly every sentence of your article, 
sufficiently betray its author’s ignorance of the 
local conditions and the scope and particulars of 
the woiks. No other conclusion is possible, in re¬ 
spect of a writer who seems to think it a simple 
matter to provide at this port means of “berthing 
vessels alongside quays, or to furnish " quay room 
for all classes of vessels,” with " a small amount 
of shellei who aigues that the " sensible plan 
would have been to have commenced with internal 
docks or whaives,” leaving the anchorage alone 
for a while; who suggests that the present works 
are " monumental," and designed without regard 
to expense or to “the commercial aspect of the 
question ;" who complains that the breakwaters are 
not built out from the shore, and that the entrance 
is “right in the middle of the anchorage;” and 
who talks of our ornamenting the bay with “ two 
sunken reefs,” on which, for years to come, there 
will, perhaps, be occasional wrecks. If he had 
tried his best, he could not have given surer proof 
than by this laudom wiilingof his ignorance of I 
the special conditions which really govern the case 
—of the nature of the bottom in the different parts 
of the Bay and its shores; of the needs of the port; 
of the desti uctive effects of typhoons ; of the limit of 
money which-was available for the enterprise; of 
the substantial amount of berthage for cargo- 
vessels that is provided under the present scheme; 
of the training-works by which the sill-laden stream- 
waters that have operated for ages past to fill up 
the anchorage are to be conducted seaward 
past the inner ends of the breakwaters; and of a 
dozen other essentially local particulars by which 
the whole problem is hedged in. In the face of all 
hese considerations, it is idle to propound abstract 
heories as to what would be the most perfect 


method of procedure under some imaginary set of 
conditions, jast as it is perfectly idle to attempt to 
apply to Japan, in matters at large, the canons of 
criticism that in our own country have been evolved, 
in the course of centuries, from a wholly different 
order of things. The main point is that in these 
Yokohama Haibour Woiks the Japanese authoii- 
ties are going to have exactly what they want, at a 
decidedly moderate cost—that is to say, break 
water shelter for the anchorage, prevention of the 
rapid silting-up latterly observed, and a pier 
affording some 3,000 linear feel of berthage for j 
cargo vessels, in direct railway communication , 
wilh the railway system, leaving to private enter¬ 
prise the fui ther development of berthage as the 
needs of the poit may dictate. 

One can understand the exigencies of a news¬ 
paper writer attempting to describe a large engi¬ 
neering work in a distant country, aided only by 
the imperfect and inaccurate little sketch which 
served to illustrate your article. But the heedless- 
ness with which, in this case, sweeping charges 
founded on false premises, have been preferred 
against the Japanese authorities and their advisers 
is less intelligible. And I certainly should have 
thought that at the hands of Engineering, of all 
papers, members of the engineering piofession 
might fairly count on receiving some measure of 
protection from anonymous and unjust attacks. 

On the unkindly spirit which influenced the 
writer of your article I do not care to dwell. It is 
so palpable as to furnish its own condemnation 
and to cal! for no rejoinder. But I have thought 
it right and necessary to show up a few of the 
chief misstatements of fact by which the article is 
disfigured, not only as a just protest on behalf of 
those for whom I act, but as an answer to a really 
unpardonable attack upon my own good name. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

The Designer and Engineer of the Works. 

Yokohama, Feb. 1 si, 1891. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 


To THit Editor of the “Japan Mail” 

Sir, —From the fact that Mr. " Electron ” wrote 
something about my report on the fire in the Diet 
building and published it in the Japan Gaaette of 
the 28th inst., I noticed that my report had been 
published in your paper on the 261I1 inst., in which 
some parts were mistranslated and ought to be 
translated as follows:—(4) Both the insulation re¬ 
sistance and conductivity of the system had been 
tested several times. (6) From about 12.50 a.m. to 
l o’clock, however, the number of lamps or amount 
of current gradually increased up to 100 amperes, 
and between 10 o’clock and 1.5 a.m. the needle 
of the amperemeter oscillated violently once or 

twice.The covering of the wires must 

therefore have disappeared. Even if the coveting 
remained, however, it certainly turned to be very 
rough, and throwing water over the wires should 
cause a short-circuit there so that the safely fuses, 

&c.whereas in the station there was no 

other change than the gradual increase of lamps 

switched in or of amount of current . 

If, however, the fire . . . and water had been 

thrown on to the perfect wires through a floor or a 
ceiling, the water reaching the coveting of the 
wires and penetrating into them slowly, the amount 
of current at the station would have been increased 
just as though more and more lamps had been 
switched into the circuit, and ultimately, &c. &c. 

Mr. “ Electron ” denies that the fact of nothing 
having occurred at the Russian Legation and Mr. 
Kuki’s residence proves anything, but both theo¬ 
retically and practically this fact proves a most 
important thing which I leave him once more to 
find out himself. 

If Mr. “ Electron ”... will study the 
construction of the dynamos, lie will see that 
the error in his statement is distinctly on his own 
side, for he wiites that the effect of a length of 
copper wire becoming red-hot would be to start a 
fire in several places at once. Well, is it possible 
to produce such a slate of affairs practically? 
I suggest that he avoid repeating this statement 
for it shows nothing but that he is quite ignorant 
of electric lighting both practically and theore¬ 
tically. 

But, on the whole, I devote many thanks to 
Mr. “Electron” for his writing; for otherwise I 
should never have noticed that my repot t was placed 
before foreigners in the form mistranslated. 

Yours, &c„ T. IWATA, M.E., 

Chief Enginer to the Yokohama, U.E.L. Co. 
Yokohama, Jan. 29th, 1891. 

[The Japanese copy of the report which we translated was evi¬ 
dently faulty. Mr. Iwata’a corrected sentences did not occur 
In it,—Eo.y.M.] 


THE RECENT HALO OF THE MOON.— 
SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail” 

Sir, —I have been watching your columns for 
some lefei ence to the beautiful halo of the moon of 
last Tuesday evening, the 271I1 inst. I cannot be¬ 
lieve that it was visible only from this vicinity; 
and am more inclined to think that it may be of 
such frequent occurrence as not to call for any 
special notice. And yet that even does not seem 
like a satisfactory explanation ; for the people 
lieie say that, while moon halos are not infre¬ 
quent occuirences, such a laige and magnificent 
halo as that of last Tuesday evening is veiy rare. 
Your correspondent must acknowledge that lie 
has never in Japan or in the United Slates seen 
such a one. Is there any special reason why such 
a phenomenon should be more cleaily manifested 
in Japan than in the United States? Does the 
humidity of the atmosphere have any effect ? Your 
correspondent, being ignorant, asks for infor¬ 
mation. 

In connection wilh that wonderful phenomenon 
of nature, some cuiious fears and superstitions 
were brought to light. Our attention was first 
directed to it by a neighbour, who called in at the 
window : “ O Tsuki San wo go ran nasai." When 
I went outside to look at the moon, he excitedly 
pointed out the sinking features, such as the 
streams of light in the shape of a cross, the spots 
of red light ; and he seemed greatly woiked up 
over the matter. He knew of the cross as the 
symbol of Christianity, and red as the colour of 
blood; and he seemed to think, that the phenome¬ 
non was a sign of Christ’s coming. He is by no 
means an educated man, or a believer in Christi¬ 
anity: he is in fact, a wicked old “heathen,” if 
“X. Y. Z.” will excuse me for using that term. 
But, being extremely superstitious, he was con¬ 
siderably frightened, and, if one had been inclined 
to play on lus fears, would have been a good sub¬ 
ject for■“ conversion.” As lie turned to leave, he 
raised his hands, and bowed his head, in the alti¬ 
tude of prayer. 

There were some others who weie inclined to 
connect the phenomenon in some way with Chris¬ 
tianity: but most of those ignorant of its scientific 
aspects looked upon it as a sign of impending mis¬ 
fortune. 1 am rather inclined to think that the 
latter opinion must have spread a little; for the 
local paper, a day or two later, took occasion, on 
the authority of one of the High School leacheis, 
to say directly, that such an idea was a great mis¬ 
take. 

Our final query is, “ Was the cross which Cons¬ 
tantine is said to have seen in the sky some such 
phenomenon as this?” 

I ought, peihaps, to add that some said that 
the phenomenon was a sign to accept Christianity ; 
while others claimed that it was a sign to diive 
out that religion ! 

Yours, &c., CLEM. 

Mito, January 31st, 1891. 


THE NAGOYA EPISODE. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, — Referring to the comments of the Hyogo 
News upon the Nagoya episode, repiinted in the 
Japan Weekly Mail of Jan. 31, may I ask in what 
way “the law of the land” was broken by Dr. 
Perin ? While it is, of course, true that foreigners 
are not competent to hold Cluistian services out¬ 
side the limits fixed for their residence, I had not 
supposed that the right of Japanese subjects to 
hold such meetings could be impugned. Further, 
after a somewhat long expeiience in missionary 
woik in the interior, I think I have unimpeachable 
evidence that the light of Japanese subjects to 
secure the aid of foreigners in the conduct of 
Christian meetings is fully recognized by the 
Japanese Authorities The only question raised 
in connection with a foreignei’s presence on such 
occasions has been, so far as I am aware, whether 
his passport gave him the right to be in that paiti- 
cular town at that particular time. In the case of 
teachers, the inquiry has gone farther, and means 
have been taken to ascertain whether any contract 
existed involving pecuniary obligation without the 
sanction of the proper Authorities. In no case 
within my observation has any objection been 
made to the rendering of tempoiary aid in schools 
or in church woik, where it was evident the aid 
was of a purely gratuitous character. 

Nearly all work in the interior on the part of 
touring missionai ies is of this description. As 
regards myself, my own visits to the interior are 
always at the invitation of the Japanese con¬ 
cerned, and my speaking is confined to such 
limes and places as my Japanese friends sug- 
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gest. I should as soon think of intruding 
myself into a pulpit of New Yoik or Boston, 
as of making an independent appointment 
in connection with any of the chinches af¬ 
filiated with the American Board, whose mis¬ 
sionary I have the honour to be. This subordina¬ 
tion of my activity, in these lines, to that of the 
leaders of the Japanese churches is not mere mailer 
of form. It is the actual condition of affairs. It is 
a necessity of the situation, as I view it, and I ac¬ 
quiesce in it with great heaitiuess. 

As I understand the case, Dr. Perin arranged 
to address the meeting in Nagoya in pursuance of 
a definite invitation from a Japanese friend. That 
friend was fully within his rights as a Japanese 
subject in extending the invitation, and Dr. Perin 
was ^uile within his ri gilts in accepting it and ap¬ 
pearing on the platform. 

With many thanks for the opportunity of making 
this statement, I remain, yours faithfully. 

DANIEL CROSBY GREENE. 

[We do not think that Dr. Perin was “ within his rights ” un¬ 
less his presence in Nagoya— i.t. outside Treaty Limits—was 
sanctioned by some form of engagement qualifying him to 
teach moral doctrine. If he travelled on an ordinary passport, 
he did not possess the right to lecture in public. Hut he 
availed himself of a privilege which is willinglv permitted by 
Japanese officials and Japanese people alike.— Ed. J M.] 


MR. ICARUS LUMPKIN AND MR. 
HAUGHTY STYLUS. 

- + - 

(a dialogue overheard by our defunct 
REPORTER.) 

Haughty. —Good morning, Mr. Icarus. How 
goes the new trade ? 

Icarus.— Tough work, Mr. Haughty, tough 
work. Folks are so exacting. 

H.—Indeed. Not disposed to see your wings 
yet, are n't they, Mr. Ic. ? 

Ic.—No, confound them. They seem to regard 
me as a sort of blundering praucer. My kindliest 
intentions are misconstrued. Look here. The 
other day I re-published a malicious attack upon 
one of our leading residents, just that the able man 
might have a chance of answering his assailant. 
What do you think ? The ungrateful fellow called 
ine a ventilator of slanders. 

H.—That’s bad. But accidents will happen, you 
know. 

Ic.—Then there’s tlral morning contemporary 
of mine. He makes me mad all the time with his 
•* style.” 

H.—Well, you can't have expected to sail along 
perpetually in a clear empyrean. You appreciated, 
doubtless, that some clouds would mar theseieuity 
of \our 'prentice flight. 

Ic.—Don’t talk like that. You remind me of 
the Mail. I wish I had n’t been brought up to 
eschew swearing. Yes, of course I foiesaw some 
difficulties. But I have a back-door that lets me 
out of every tangle. Thai's one comfort. 

H.—A back-door, have you P How do you 
woik it? 

Ic.—Very simply. It’s the motives door. 
Whenever that Mail gets troublesome I dived 
attention from its aiguments by charging it with 
being servilely pledged to suppuit the Japanese 
Government through thick and thin. 

H.—Very clever, Mr. Ic. May I inquire whether 
you yourself discovered that useful postern P 

Ic.—Well, not exactly. It’s been the favomile 
exit of the Mail's opponents for quite a number of 
years. That old reviler over in the alley scurries 
through it once a week, on the average, all the 
year round. 

H.—You mean Mr. Tuhbie Maunder, I suppose. 
H e’s a good model, is he ? 

Ic.—He, the yapper! I don’t even conde¬ 
scend to notice him. We have nothing in common. 

H.—Not even the back door? 

Ic.—Alt! But that's so serviceable. One can 
slip through it at any moment. Mercenary motives; 
obsequiousness to officialdom; pandering to the 
powers that be—such handy and effective weapons 
for discrediting an adversary ! They take splen¬ 
didly with the masses. Then, too, there’s the 
incidental charge of inconsistency. A writer 
that supports Cabinet after Cabinet cannot be 
consistent. 

If.—Hum ! Is that tiue in Japan’s case? 

Ic.—True? Of course it is. “ Surely the prin¬ 
ciples and practice of the statesmen who in suc¬ 
cession have held the reins of Slate are widely 
different. They cannot all be equally good.” 

H.—Pei haps not. But my memory of Japanese 
Cabinets during the past twenty years is that they 
have consisted of preity much the same men 
throughout. Atn 1 wrong? 

Ic.—-Quite wrong. There have been " the 
Saujo Government, the Ito Government, the Ku- 


roda Government, the Yamagata Government,” 
and so forth. 

H.—So there have. And you can doubtless 
show in what lespect “the principles and practice 
of these statesmen have been widely different ?" 

Ic.—I must decline to discuss the matter if you 
talk iii that fashion, “ignoring the significance of 
my disclosures, undermining the value of any 
testimony, and trying to trip llie witness up on 
small points.” 

H.—I beg your pardon. 1 had neatly fallen 
into the popular error of supposing that to convict 
a man of inconsistency in politics, he must be 
shown to have advocated conflicting lines of policy. 
Besides, I imagined that the foreign policy of the 
Japanese Government was the main point of dis¬ 
cussion between you, Mr. Maunder and the 
Mail, and I am ignorant enough to think that 
the countiy’s foreign policy lias undergone no 
marked change duiing the past ten years. 

Ic.—That only shows how " undiscei ning ” you 
ate. Why, in this very matlei of foieign policy, 
theie have been three distinct and widely different 
piogrammes of Treaty Revision put forwaid by 
the Japanese Government, and the Mail lias sup¬ 
ported them all in succession. 

H.—How very unconscientious ! May I inquire 
what the first of those schemes was? 

Ic.—Count Inouye’s scheme, of course. 

H.—And the second ? 

Ic.—Well, at the time of its discussion I was 
too much occupied with other things to pay any 
attention to it : I cannot tell yon what its leading 
features were. 

H.—And the third ? 

Ic.— I he third has not been published. We 
don’t know what it is. 

H-—Yet you aver that the Mail has advocated 
them all, and that their radical differences convict 
it of inconsistency. 

Ic.—There you are again, trying to trip me up 
on minor points and ignoie the significance of my 
disclosuies. I believe that the connection between 
the Japan Mail and the Government could be 
proved in a court of law. 

H.—Quite so. But that’s the postern. Talking 
of courts of law reminds me that you have said a 
good deal on that subject lately? 

Ic.—I should think so. I have made most 
significant disclosures. You see, “owing to the 
fact that I can read the vernacular-newspapers,” 

I recently “came across some veiy awkward dis 
closures” made by Mr. Murala Tamotsu. They 
showed that in 1887, Count Yamada, Minister 
of State for Justice, had attempted to promote 
“a wild and unscrupulous scheme, calculated not 
only to undermine the authority of law but to 
piove subversive of all morality.” They also 
“demonstrated, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that the Commercial Code was unsuiled to the 
nation’s condition.” 

H.—May I ask you where you found these 
“awkward disclosures?” 

Ic.— In the Nippon. 

H.—Humph ! Oh yes, I’ve heard of that papei 
once or twice. It’s one of the journals stiongly 
antagonistic to the Government, is’nt it? 

Ic.—Antagonistic, yes; but " if the principle of 
piaising the men in power were universally adopted 
as a majcim of journalism, would any refotuis in 
Government ever take place?” 

H.—-Quite true. But I imagined that since, 
according to your view, a pro-official paper is 
utleily untrustworthy, some caution ought also to 
he observed in accepting the statements of an 
anti-official journal. 

Ic—If you try to “ trip me up on minor points ” 

I shan’t argue with you. 

H.—Pardon, again. Mr. Murata, then, “de¬ 
monstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the Commercial Code is unsuited to the nation’s 
conditions.” How did lie do that? 

Ic.—He made significant disclosures. He 
brought three principal charges against the Code. 

H. —But these charges were controverted by the 
Mail, I think? 

Ic.—The Mail, Mr. Haughty, is a very artful 
journal. What do you think it did ? It “availed 
itself of the services of one or two lawyer friends” 
and then “wrote an article three or four columns 
long undermining the value of Mr, Murata’s testi¬ 
mony.” 

H.—What a weary business ! But I imagined 
that the Mail's one article was a leply to three of 
yours. 

Ic.—Don’t try to “trip me upon minor points.” 

H.— Pardon, again. But what a dirty advant¬ 
age tile Mail took of yon when it consulted 
lawyers about a Code of law. Well, what did the 
lawyer fi iends do P 

Ic.—They proved that “ in several details Mn- 
rata was wrong.” 

H.—In several details! Why you told me that 
he only brought tinec principal charges against 
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the Code. How many of the three remained if 
“ several ’’ were wi oug ! 

Ic.—There you aie again, “ trying to trip me 
up on minor points.” 

H.—Quite accidental, I assure you. Besides, 
you made other “awkward disclosures” about the 
Department of Justice, did n’t you ? 

Ic.- I should think so. I showed that Count 
Yamada had been treated with shameless dupli¬ 
city by bis colleagues in the Cabinet. 

H.—Indeed. How did you discover that P 

Ic.— In the Toyo Shimpo. 

H-—l'he Toyo Shimpo• I have an indistinct 
recollection that such a journal exists in Tokyo. 
Anti Government I think? 

Ic.—Yes, but “ suppose the principle of praising 
the men in power were universally adopted as a 
maxim of journalism, would any reforms in Go¬ 
vernment ever lake place? 

H.—Certainly, certainly. And what did the 
Toyo Shimpo disclose ? 

Ic.—It disclosed that wheieas Count Yamada 
was induced to undei take the compilation of the 
Civil and Commercial Codes in 1889 because 
Viscount Aoki declared them essential to Treaty 
Revision, the same Viscount Aoki, in 1891, told 
the Diet that “no connection existed between the 
Commercial Code and Treaty Revision.” 

H.—“ Induced to undertake the compilation of 
the Codes in 1889 ! ” Why their compilation had 
been undertaken years before then. Besides, a 
few minutes ago you accused Count Yamada 
of unscrupulous attd immoial conduct in 1887 be¬ 
cause lie tried to push the Revision of these same 
Codes in the avowed interests of Treaty Revision. 

Ic.—Poh 1 What matter about “ a few dates.” 
Moreover, I’m happy to say that my charge was 
confirmed. 

H.—Indeed. By whom ? 

Ic.—By the Nippon. 

H. Ah. That other Anti Government paper 
that supplied “ the significant disclosures about 
Count Yamada and the Commeicial Code.” 

Ic.—You “think it advisable,” do you, “to 
make a good sweeping statement about the sources 
of my information.” 

H-—Not at all. I imagined that it was you who 
made sweeping statements about the Lias and ser¬ 
vility of your opponents. 

Ic.—I believe it could be proved in a Com l of 
Law that the Japan Mail — 

H.— Assuredly. But we needn’t take the postern 
vet. And so Count Yamada was left in the lurch by 
Viscount Aoki P 

Ic.—Yes. And thereupon “ the honest old war¬ 
rior, believing in not tr imming to the wind, with a 
heavy heart severed his connection with the Govern¬ 
ment, a leading member of which could deliberate¬ 
ly say one thing to his fellow-Minislers and another 
to the Diet.” 

H.—" Honest Old Warrior ! ” “ No believer in 
trimming to the wind ! ” Why, you said just now 
that Count Yamada, was the author of a “ wild 
and unscrupulous scheme, subversive of law and 
morality.” 

Ic.—There! That’s one of your “ journalistic 
dodges.” “ Words are always capable of being 
understood in two ways. By understanding them 
one way your adversary does not contradict him¬ 
self.” “ But you won’t give him the credit of con¬ 
sistency.” “7 lie word honest is of course used in the 
sense of bluntness and openess. It is also used to 
express deceilfulness. If taken in the former sense 
in this instance, a contradiction in my description 
of Count Yamada’s character can be made out.” 

H.—Ah ! Then you meant to say that the 
deceitful Old Warrior, believing in not trimming to 
the wind, with a heavy heart severed his con¬ 
nection with a deceitful Government.” Yes, I 
daresay he was sorry for the parting. 

Ic.—“ It belongs to the art of journalism to try 
and show that an opponent contradicts himself, 
whether lie ^dually does or not, and moi e espe¬ 
cially is this the case when grave issues are cou- 
cer ned.” 

H.—Yes. Theyr’e a bad lot those journalists. 
May I be permitted to ask what is your own parti¬ 
cular policy P 

Ic.—“I am one of the warmest fi iends of the 
Japanese Government, as I hope to prove in print 
before long.” 

H.—Oh, indeed, I thought you haddesciibed 
the Government of Japan as an “ administration 
said to woik incalculable hai m, liable to commit 
a series of blunders that take yeais to set to 
rights ;” an administration that “has eucouiaged 
abuses, bribery for instance, or the employment of 
hundreds of useless and corrupt officials for per¬ 
sonal 1 easons; and has been guilty of a score of 
shady ti ansactions in the use of State money.” 

Ic.—I lepeat that “it belongs to the art of 
journalism to tiyand show that an opponent con¬ 
tradicts himself whether he does or does n’t? 
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H.— May I ask how long you have been an 
editor ? 

Ic.—Something over a month. 

H.—And dining the whole of that time, have 
you, in discussing Japanese affairs, written a 
single article that is not calculated to discredit the 
Japanese Government, to bi ing Japanese institu¬ 
tions into distepule and to obstruct the .1 ealization 
of Japan’s national aspirations P 

ic.—You ate again trying “to trip me up on 
minor points.” 

H.—No, but have you ever written in anything 
but a hostile spirit ? 

Ic.—"I am one of the wai mest ft iends of the 
Japanese Government, as I hope to piove in pi ini 
before long.” 

H.—Well, well. Don’t get excited. Yott have 
been an editor for a little over a month, you say. 
Would it be an impertinence to inquire how much 
you have wiitteu during that time wills the object 
of proving the Japan Mail to be a met cenary and 
biassed supporter of the Government? 

Ic.—I have wiitlen four leading at tides and 
some editorial notes. 

H.—Indeed. It seems to me that your use of 
the postern is about up to the average of your 
friend, Tubby Maunder. 

Ic.—“ I see no reason whatever why I should 
expose myself to a shower of cynic arrows by 
taking the trouble to argue with you.” 

H.— I beg your pardon, Mr. Icarus. My only 
object is to examine both sides of the question. 1 
Your position, I understand, is that an honest con- j 
troversialist should address himself to the argu 
ments of an opponent, not to his motives or his 
personal proclivities. Am I tight? 

Ic.—I hold that all discussion “ought to be 
raised far beyond the range of sensationalism and 
perveision.” 

H.—Yet, unless I have lead you wrongly, the 
only weapons you have hithei to used in your cl is 
cussion with the Mail have been genera! charges of 
mercenary motives, servility, a studied resolve to 
conceal the truth, insolence of style, artful trickery, 
and assumption of superiority. 

Ic.—I “ decline the thankless task of replying to 
an organ which, on the question of Treaty Revision 
it bound lo be one-sided. I shall in future, as far 
as possible, adopt the plan of leaving my contem¬ 
porary to follow its couise of officialdom defensive 
warfare, while 1 proceed on my own independent 
lines.” 

H.— Has the Japan Mail ever tetorted in a 
similar spirit ? 

Ic.—No. How could it? 

H.—Softly, Mr. Icarus. Remember that you 
are the salaried editor of a Company whose 
avowed policy is to prove Japan’s unfitness lo 
exercise the right of an independent, Stale, and re¬ 
member that during the whole time of your edi 
torship every one of your comments on Japanese 
affairs has been directed to disci edit the country. 

Ic.—I defy your insinuation. “ I am sorry to 
observe that you are unable to give an opponent 
credit for the possession of the same honesty and 
conscientiousness that you claim for yourself.” 

H.— Hut I thought that it was you who refused 
to give your opponent, the Japan Mail, credit for 
any honesty and conscientiousness whatsoever? 

Ic.—You are trying to undermine the value of 
my testimony. I “carefully avoid the imputation 
of motives.” My journalistic object is “ to provide 
an antidote for the mischief which the one-sided 
writing of the Japan Mail is bound to work,” and 
in that way it results that “a glance at the lead¬ 
ing articles which have appeared in my columns 
since I became editor might lead a casual ob¬ 
server to infer that my object is to institute a ct u 
sade against the Japanese Goverment.” 

H.—The exigencies of your position must be 
very tiying, Mr. Icarus. Unless the Japan Mail 
becomes converted, it appeals, according to your 
own showing, that you will be condemned to qon- 
liuue your ciusade against the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment in perpetuity. However, you have at least 
the comfort of knowing that such a course will not 
be censured by your employets. 

Ic.—I'll have none of your cynic arrows. I 
“deny that the tendency of my criticism is anti- 
Govei nment.” 

H.—Hullo! I thought you just said that you 
had hitherto been carrying on a crusade against 
the Government. 

Ic.—“ It belongs to the art of journalism to try 
and show that an opponent contradicts himself 
whether he actually does or not.” “Words.are 
always capable of being interpreted in two ways.” 
Thus the words “ciusade against” are of couise 
used in the sense of attacking or assaulting. But 
they are also used to express supporting and 
defending. Taken in the latter sense, no con¬ 
tradiction can he made out. 

H.—I think that the Judicial Department has 
come in for the major share of your hostile criticism. 


Peihaps I sought to explain that I use the word 
"hostile” in the sense of “inimical,” not in that of 
“friendly.” 

Ic.—Undoubtedly. The Judicial Depaitment 
deserves theseveiesl condemnation. Last year its 
“defects and weaknesses were exposed in three 
articles ” by the Nippon, and “the facts published 
by the Nippon woe of such an indisputable 
character as to enable the paper to win its case in 
the Law Courts” when action was taken against 
it by the Public Procurator. 

H.—Do I understand you to say that if articles 
are proved to lie not actionable, the It nth of the 
allegations contained in them is also proved ? 

Ic.—I say that “the accusations of the Nippon 
were indirectly confirmed by officers appointed by 
the very Department whose methods and organi¬ 
zation it had attacked.” 

H.—What was the ground of action against the 
Nippon f 

Ic.—-That it tried to bring officials into contempt. 

• H.—On what portion of its articles was that 
charge founded? 

Ic.— On one sentence chiefly, but five or six 
others were referred to by the prosecution. 

H.—Was any question raised about the truth 
or falsehood of the Nippon's statements? 

Ic.—None whatsoever. 

H.—The whole issue turned, did it not, upon 
whether certain sentences in the articles weie 
written with the intention of bringing officials into 
contempt ? 

Ic.—Yes. 

H.—And yet you claim that the truth of all the 
statements contained in the articles was establish¬ 
ed by the verdict? 

Ic.—No. “ It would be going too far to under¬ 
stand the acquittal of the paper in the sense of 
a direct confirmation of all the allegations about 
the Department of Justice made thereby.” 

H.—But I understood you to say just now that 
“ the facts published by the Nippon were of such 
an indisputable character as to enable the paper 
to win its case in the Law Couits.” 

Ic.—" It belongs to the ait of journalism to try 
and show that an opponent contradicts himself 
whether lie actually does so or not.” 

H.—I believe that you published a i£sum 4 of 
the Nippon's allegations, explaining, at the same 
lime, that the interest of the trial for foreigners 
lay in the circumstance of the paper having been 
enabled to win its case owing to the indisputable 
character of its facts? 

Ic.—Yes, I did. I deem it a duty to “expose 
set ions official abuses '’ 

H.—Certainly, but if “ the acquittal of the paper 
must not be understood in the sense of a diiect 
confirmation of all its allegations,” may I ask how 
you made your selection from among those allega¬ 
tions ? Which did you select as pioved, and on 
what authority? 

Ic.—You aie trying to “ ignore the significance 
of my disclosures.” “ I am far Letter acquainted 
with the editors of most of the chief papers of 
Tokyo and with their literaly and othei qualifica¬ 
tions for pronouncing opinions on public affairs 
than the editor of the Japan Mail is.” 

H.—Yes P And you doubtless know exactly 
how many acquaintances the editor of the Mail 
has among the Tokyo representatives of the press, 
and what is the degree of his intimacy with them P 

Ic.—I know nothing whatever about the rela¬ 
tions between tlie editor of the Japan Mail and 
the Japanese editors in 'Tokyo. 

H.—Really! On what grounds, then, do you 
asset t the wider scope and closer intimacy of your 
own acquaintance with those gentlemen? 

Ic.—You are trying to trip me up on minor 
points. 

H.—Well, well, let us pat t ft iends. I appi eciate 
the tangle you’re in, but keep your head down 
and rush it. 

Ic.—“ My motto is honesty first, honesty second, 
and honesty last.” 

H.—Which kind of “ honesty.” " Old-warrior” 
honesty 01 Icarus Lumpkin honesty? 


LECTURE BY I\I. BOISSONADE. 
-♦-- 

M. Boissonade, the distinguished jmist, having 
been invited lo deliver a course of lectures at the 
Imperial University, alluded in the first to the 
question of the Japanese Codes. We translate, 
from the columns of Le Japon, the por tion of his 
lectine bearing upon this important subject : — 
Before going far ther, and since I am speaking of 
ancient Japanese customs aitd of the modifications 
that the Civil Code has produced therein, allow me 
to teply to some pretty shaip, even impassioned, 
ci ilicisnis of which the new codes have been the 


object before and since their promulgation . 1 In 
the first place, the system of codification in general 
has been criticized. It has been claimed, too, that 
there were contradictions between the Civil and 
the Commercial Codes, the former having drawn 
its inspiration especially from French and the 
latter from German law. Lastly, the codifiers of 
these codes have been reproached with having 
abandoned, without any necessity, national cus¬ 
toms and traditions, and with having loo much 
imitated foreign legislations. I will teply to these 
three criticisms. 

1 .— It is not from the present lime that codifica¬ 
tion in general has had its detractors as well as 
its defenders. Formerly, in Germany especially, 
lire controversy among legists upon this subject 
was vety sharp; but you know that Germany 
itself Iras resolutely entered into the system of 
codification. One understands that England has 
up to now refrained from codifying its civil law 
(although some good minds have sometimes te- 
gretted it): England possesses a jurisprudence that 
is veiy rich in precedents; these piecedents have 
been collected, classified, published, and are known 
lo the legal gentry (it would be well if they could 
be easily so to those amenable to them), and they 
differ but little, I believe, in lire various parts of 
the United Kingdom. But such was not the con¬ 
dition of Japan when your Government undertook 
to give it codes ; your jurisprudence was unsettled, 
because there were very few laws and ordinances, 
and because customs, not being in written forth, 
were uncertain ; besides, they were silent upon a 
crowd of matters liable to contestation. However, 
you had the pretension, a very legitimate one most 
assuredly, of arriving at the subjection of foreign¬ 
ers residing upon your let 1 itory to your laws and lo 
your tribunals. For that purpose, the body of laws 
to which they would he subjected had in the very 
offset to he presented befoie them. A regular 
and complete judicial organization too was neces¬ 
sary; finally a settled mode of procedme. Codi¬ 
fication alone could respond to these necessities. 
It is claimed besides, that in the system of codifi¬ 
cation there are two inconveniences:— 

1. That it incites legislators toaulicipate without 
any necessity the wants of the country, with tire 
sole view of having a complete legislation lo meet 
all events. 

2. That it is hostile to reforms that experience 
may show the need of, but which are not made 
for fear of disorganizing the ensemble of a code. 

The fiist of these objections is no belter founded 
than the second. Doubtless there aie in tire 
new codes many provisions of which there is no 
trace in old Japanese law, as usufruct, as last 
wills and testaments, as privileges granted to 
ceilain evidences of indebtedness. But does it 
follow that these provisions ate destined lo satisfy 
imaginary needs only? Tire drafters of your 
codes have recognized that if similar provisions 
exist in all for eign codes it is because they respond 
to real needs that belong lo all limes and to all couti- 
tiies. It does not follow that because the old 
Japanese law did not afford relief to these wants 
the wants did not exist. Besides, civil and com¬ 
mercial transactions acquire everyday' in Japan 
developments that require that her laws shall be in 
a posture lo provide for all situations of which 
other couutties give daily' examples. For mote 
than lett y ears Japan, out of the necessity of her 
commercial and industrial development, has been 
making use of bills payable to order, of bills of 
exchange, and of cheques, without there having 
been any law in legar d thereto; joint stock com¬ 
panies have been founded with the authority' of 
the Government, while to grant or to icfuse this 
authority the administration has had to he in¬ 
fluenced only by its own prudence and by new 
needs; of marine insurance and of insurance upon 
properly on land almost no use has been made in 
Japan up lo now, for want of legislation. Your new 
Commercial Code, by enacting on all these subjects, 
has not then anticipated needs; it has furnished 
urgent relief for them. I will say' as much for the 
Civil Code: in establishing under the name of 
ser vi udes new 1 ights and duties among neighbours; 
in organising payment by a third parly with the 
transfer to him of the tights of the creditor ( sub¬ 
rogation ); in settling the conditions of substitution 
of one obligation for another (novation), and those 
of offsets ( compensation ); in instituting privi¬ 
leges for certain preferred debts; finally, in or¬ 
ganizing the forms and conditions of last wills and 
testaments, scarcely ever made in Japan, for fear 
of theii not being valid ; in all these cases, I say it 
does not anticipate the needs of the country, but 
responds to them. 

It is not as easy for me to prove that the 
Japanese codification will not he an obstacle to 


1 M Boissonade asks us to draw attention to the fact that 
his speech, having been delivered in October, makes allusion 
only to the criticisms of the press, and not to those, more mode¬ 
rate moreover, that have been enunciated in the Diet.—( Ed. T.M.) 
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the progress of civil and commercial legislation : 
lieie, indeed, it is a question of the future, and I 
have no pretension to predict anything. But two 
considerations reassure me. 

In the first place, for more than twenty years 
past Japan has shown herself so zealous for pro¬ 
gress that even the reproach of temerity has been 
made to her on account of it. It is not likely, then, 
that having given her self codes, she believes her self 
to be henceforth in possession of absolute and im¬ 
mutable truth andgoodnessin matters of legislation. 
In the second place, I perceive that codification 
has not prevented other peoples from correcting 
and perfecting their laws. To take but one ex¬ 
ample, that of France, I find that the French 
Civil Code has been modified by more than thirty 
laws, marry of which have been therein iucorpoi ated 
or substituted without atry discomposure of its en¬ 
semble. If there have been fewer modifications of 
tire Code of Civil Procedure and of the Commercial 
Code, they have been more important ones; at 
this very time, even, new ones are in preparation. 
Our two Criminal Codes also have, at various 
times, undergone notable changes without never¬ 
theless having lost their identity. I do not see 
why Japan should in this respect have any more 
scruples than France has. 

II. —The secoitd criticism will not detain me 
long. It has been claimed, without furnishing 
sufficient proofs, that the Japanese Civil Code, 
inspired especially by the French and Italian Codes 
is not always in harmony with the Commercial 
Code artd the Code of Civil Procedure drawn from 
German Codes. What I do know is that the 
commission of revision has striven to avoid these 
contradictions, artd that it found many that had to 
be corrected; if some few have escaped it, it 
would not be the first time that a legislator has 
givett art example of human frailly. Many con¬ 
tradictions have been found even in the various 
French Codes. If there are any itt the Japanese 
Codes, it will be as easy as it will be necessary to 
correct them. Contradictions would be much more 
to lie feared if civil atrd commercial laws were not 
codified but resulted (as critics would have had it) 
from special successive enactments, not conceived 
in one and the same spirit, artd necessarily in¬ 
fluenced by circumstances. 

III. *—I come to the third, the most serious cri- 
citism : national customs, it is said, have been too 
much sacrificed to foreign law. 

In the first place, this criticism has beett prema¬ 
ture; later on it would trot perhaps have been 
brought forward ; it was formulated before the 
promulgation of the book concerning persons artd 
of the matter concerning inheritance : now, it is 
ill-founded in fact as regards these matters, for on 
the contrary great account has been taken of 
Japanese customs and traditions. For my part, I 
should say that they have been too much con¬ 
formed to, especially in the matter of inheritance, 
by preserving the right of primogeniture with an 
absolute characteristic that at no period has it ever 
presented in Europe. In the matter of property 
even, you can see a certain number of ai tides 
wherein the law refers “to local usages” when 
they are different from the provisions it enacts: 
for instance in the matter of leases and of neigh¬ 
bouring servitudes. However, in the matter of 
property, of ownership, and of its dismemberment, I 
of obligations artd of securities for indebtedness, as 
well as in that of proofs , I recognize that the new 
Code has made many innovations, but that was 
necessary. Tire fact is that in these matters there 
is an ideal of reason, justice, and of economical 
utility that can scarely vary with times and places ; 
there is a universal common law, the first mani¬ 
festation of which we find in the Roman law, 
one that has transmitted itself more or less 
directly, to the people of Europe with the com¬ 
plements demanded by tire varietv and com¬ 
plication of modern transactions. You have to¬ 
day, at the University, classes in Roman law where 
you are learning the merits of that imperishable 
legislation. Your ancient customs were in general 
distant from this ideal of justice and of reason ; they 
were moreover necessarily greatly diversified and 
above all incomplete. Sufficient, perhaps, when 
the feudal provinces, having each one a particular 
government of its own, held scarcely any com¬ 
munication the one with the other, these customs 
could no longer suffice as soon as communications 
between the North and the South, between the 
East and the West, by steamboats and by rail¬ 
ways, by post and by telegraph, became of daily 
occurrence. Besides, in contracts between persons 
of different provinces, which custom would have 
been applied ? That of the debtor ? But if the 
contracts were reciprocal, where each party is 
cr editor and debtor of the other ? The custom of 
the place where the contract was made? But 
if the contract was made by letter P The unity, 
the uniformity of the civil and of the commercial 
legislations, was not then less necessary than 


(hat of the penal and administrative legisla¬ 
tions. Japan has already for mote than twenty 
years been a country politically centralized ; ir 
had to be so in like manner juridically artd judi¬ 
cially; furthermore, you have a Court of Cassation 
to insure uniformity of jurisprudence. It is no 
longer even sufficient to have in Japan a legisla¬ 
tion uniform for the whole Empire; you now have 
international relations; you enter into contracts 
with foreigners, either in your own countiy or 
in theirs; a legislation in harmony with that of 
the West is assrnedly needed by you. And not 
only is it necessary for the development of your 
commercial relations with foreign lands, hut also it 
is the foi mal condition under which you can recover 
your complete autonomy in matters of legislation 
and of jvu isdiction. This latter consideration comes 
to the suppot t of what I was saying just now about 
the necessity of a general codification; for you 
could not submit to foreigners a confused legisla¬ 
tion, disseminated in part in the laws of different 
peiiods of time, always incomplete (when they had 
no other defect), and in part in customs as differ¬ 
ent as was the spirit of the old provinces. How¬ 
ever, it is not in Japan alone that one meets with 
this sacr ifice of local customs to unity of legislation; 

I can give you other examples of it, the one of 
France in 1804, that of Italy' twenty-five years 
ago, that of Germany in our times. At the be¬ 
ginning of this century when France gave herself 
codes, she had, like Japan in 1868, just abolished 
what, still remained of the feudal system; she 
found herself confronted by provincial and local 
customs. The former and the greater number of 
the latter were officially reduced to writing (what 
has never been done in the case of your customs), 
and yet they had to be sacrificed to the unity of 
legislation. When, by the aid of the French 
arms, Italy commenced her political unification 
in 1859, it was composed of three monarchies, 
comprising the Pontifical States, with several 
autonomous duchies, and of two provinces sub¬ 
jected to Austria. When unity had been con¬ 
summated to the benefit of the Crown of Sardinia, 
a legislation uniform in civil and commercial, in 
penal and administrative matters, had to be given 
to new Italy. The civil code borrowed much from 
the old Sardinian code, more yet from the French 
code; but the particular legislations of Naples and 
of Sicily, of the duchies of Modena, of Parma, and 
of Tuscany, of Lombardy, and of Venice (former 
provinces subjected to Austria), had to be sacrified. 

In our times, Germany, which forms a vast con¬ 
federation of monarchies, of duchies and of princi¬ 
palities, having still a certain political existence, 
also gave herself a uniform legislation : alr eady she 
has one general Penal Codeand one general Codeof 
Criminal Procedure, one general Code of judiciary 
organization and of Civil Procedure, arid one general 
Commercial Code, and she has in preparation a 
general Civil Code. Assuredly, the particular legis¬ 
lations of each German and Italian Stale had a 
leal value, and doubtless answered the wants 
of each one of them just as well, if not better, than 
customs did in Japan; but political unity there 
again has imposed unity of legislation. 

You see that Japan has had honourable predeces¬ 
sors itr this path of sacrifice of particular customs 
to the general good of the Stale. From what pre¬ 
cedes, I find I have at the same time replied to the 
last reproach made to your Codes, as regards 
whatever of truth there is in it, of having sacrificed 
national to foreign law. I will add that your 
national amour propre should not suffer from it. 
You do not blush at having borrowed from West 
its sciences and its industry, its means of com 
tminicalion by steam and by electricity, its ar ms 
and its armoured vessels : why should you blush at 
having also borrowed from it a little in the way of 
legislation? We out selves have had in France for 
the last twenty years a Society of Comparative 
Legislation to which your University and your 
Department of Justice are adherent; well then, 
it) France, no law, civil or commercial, penal or 
administrative, is prepared without the Society 
of Legislation being admitted, invited evert (itt 
concert with the Bureau of Comparative Legis 
lation established in the Department of Justice) 
to give information about the state of foreign 
legislation concerning the matter in question. 
This Society has already given its attention 
to your new codes, and has noticed ceitain in¬ 
novations it) them with interest and sympathy. I 
doubt whether your old customs would have at¬ 
tracted its attention to the same degree. They 
would interest mote deeply our Eilmogiaphical 
Society or one of historical studies, as presenting 
the reflection of a civilisation that grew up and 
seriously developed itself in former times almost 
exempt from of all European influence. 

I hope that these remarks, which I should have 
liked to present more briefly, will make your codes 
sympathetic to you as the object of your studies 
and that you will know how to defend them in 


your turn, if necessary, against attacks more 
impassioned than those here discussed. Do not 
forget above all that the double obstacle your 
country has met with up to now towards the aboli¬ 
tion of the privileges of foreigners it) matters of 
legislative and of jut isdiction, has been theabsence 
of a positive and satisfactoi y legislation together 
with the insufficiency of judicial guarantees. Al¬ 
ready, for several years back, the recruiting of the 
magistracy has taker) place only from among 
the young men who, after severe examinations, 
have come out of the University and of Law Schools 
recognized and controlled by the Stale (you are 
called upon to make a part of it upon the same 
conditions); moreover, the magistracy has beet) 
marie independent by irremovability. Since 
several years, too, the two Criminal Codes have 
been in vigour and have giver) satisfactory results 
owing to the scrupulous proportion of penalties to 
the gravity of the offences. All that was wanting 
it) Japan was these last codes; they have to-day 
been promulgated. It seems then that the time is 
trot far off whet) the wish of the country, which has 
always been mine as it is yours, will at last be 
realized. 


NIPPON RACE CLUB. 

-♦- 

The annual general meeting of the Nippon Race 
Club was held on Wednesday afternoon at4 o’clock 
in the Club Hotel. Senator Oki, President of the 
Club, presided, artd there were also present Messr s. 
W. B. Walter (Vice-Presidcni), N. Milsuhashi, F. 
Walkinshaw, F. Varenne, J. E. Beale, J. Merian, 
E. Ktraff, H. H. Jacobs, A. Hearne. F. Biagioni, 
P. Beretta, L. Lottgin, and J. H. Pint) (Secretary), 

Mr. W. B. Walter said—I have beet) request¬ 
ed by Mr. Oki, the President of the Club, to act for 
hint at this the annual general meeting of the 
Nippon Race Club. I think we shall trot have oc¬ 
casion to take very long. I am only soily to see 
the very small attendance here to-day. During 
the last year, as you will see from the accounts 
before you, the financial position of the Club 
ha*-, we may say, fairly satisfied expectations, 
and the Executive Committee are able to present 
to you an account showing that we have now in 
hand the sum of no less than *3 ,275.24 against 
our balance for the previous year of $2,333-36. 
The subscriptions dining the year amount to 
82,295 against about $2,125 Y ear » showing a 
small gain of about $150 in subscriptions. The 
entries are about $100 more than they were 
in the previous year; the gate money has 
declined considerably, owing, 1 believe, to the 
very bad stale of the weather at the spring 
meeting, which prevented a great many from being 
present who would otherwise have attended. 'J he 
Pari muluel brought in about the same amount as 
in the previous yeai. In spile of the Club having 
distributed in prizes about $400 in excess, we are 
certainly in a better position than before. There is a 
diminution in the expenditure caused by the fact 
that for the previous year we had the sum of $378 
to pay on account of the Grand Stand, being in 
excess of the cost as compared with the amount 
raised by Mr. Robison in the shape of subscrip¬ 
tions. That, of course, does not occur for the 
current year. The Club has sustained a heavy 
loss by the death of Mr. Filz-Henry, who was 
always one of our most active and energetic 
members, and who has been a loss not only to this 
Club but, I may say, to everyone in Yokohama, 
with whom he was universally popular. Mr. Tyler 
was elected on the Committee in his place; Mr. 
Kaufmann retii ed on account of ill-health, but as this 
occurred after the autumn meeting the Committee 
did not elect a successor in his place. The present 
Executive Committee are Dr. Wheeler (Chairman) 
and Messrs. Varenne, Tyler, Beale, Milsuhashi, 
and Hara Rnkuro, and it is for you at this meet¬ 
ing to electa fresh Committee. We regret that 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor was unable to 
come down during the past year, but His Impeiial 
Highness Prince Ham favoured 11s with his pre¬ 
sence last autumn. We have pleasure to note 
that several additional Japanese gentlemen have 
joined the Club, which shows that in that direction 
more interest is taker) in our affairs. During the 
Inst two or three months a subscription list has 
beet) sent rottttd for Hokkaido Gi iffins but the 
Committee are sorry In say the list is not filled 
ttp. A list, however, for half-breds which was 
circulated at the same time, has met with a certain 
amount of success, for already ten or fifteen names 
have beet) put on it. These ponies are now, I 
believe being selected at Shimosa and it) Hokkaido 
through the aid of Viscount Fujinami. The cour se, 
I believe, has been kept in excellent order, and Mr. 
Beale informs me that it is now in better condition 
that) it has been for a longtime past. Before yon 
elect fresh members of Committee it might 
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be as well lo mention that our old friend Mr. 
Robison, who has been such an active member 
of the Club, and whom we hope to see again taking 
an active interest in racing matters, and Mr. 
Thomas, who rendered us great assistance for 
many years, are on their way hack. 1 will now 
ask that the accounts be read, and if you approve 
of them pet haps some gentleman will propose that 
they be adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. M BRIAN, seconded by Mr. 
Jacobs, it was unanimously resolved to hold the 
accounts as read and to adopt them. 

The following were the accounts :— 


Th* Nippon Rack Club, in Account with iiii Honorary 
Tkkasurir.—Dr. 

To Rent of course for 1890. 

Rent of additional ground. 


Printing and advertising. 
Printing race books . 



Stationery and petties.■ ■ 

Momban's wages, course and paddock 

expenses. 

Miscellaneous expenses at spring meeting, 
decorations, hire of furniture, carriages 
for the band, repairing scales, and 

watch, See. 

Sundry repairs, new gates, &c. 

Prizes at spring meeting... 

Cost of Hokkaido subscription ponies . 

Cost of Cliina subscription ponies, landing 

charges, &c. 

Printing and advertising .. 

Printing race books, &c. 

Repairs. 

Shroff for collecting subscriptions . 

Momban's wages, course and paddock 
expenses . 

Miscellaneous expenses at autumn meet¬ 
ing, decorations, hire of furniture, car¬ 
riages, &c. 

Premium fire insurance grand stand and 

stables. 

Prizes at autumn meeting. 

Secretary’s sultry . 

Stationery and postages . 

Cost of Hokkaido subscription ponies . 

Balance in hands of Hon. Treasurer. 


Cr, 


$ 780.00 

166.30 

7-5* 

>«3-43 


317.si 

'58.75 

3,765.00 
1 ,33 °. 00 

|.,SJ7 <8 
ios.70 
«N-4S 
96.56 
50.00 

*53.74 


181.45 

Si-00 
3,140.00 
300.00 
7-*7 
1,393.40 

3«*75-*4 


By Balance. 

Subscription, full members.$3,070.00 

Subscription, honorary members . 335.00 

Entries at spring meeting. 3,155.00 

I.ess returned. *5.00 


$15,660 50 
a.>33.36 


3,395.00 


■- 3,130.00 

Entries autumn meeting . 3,155.00 

Presented prizes . 335.00 

Gate money : spring meeting. 539.00 

Gate money : autumn meeting . 507.00 

Sale of race buoks. 313.60 

Objection fee. 10.00 

Rent of stalls. 710.00 

Rent of refreshment rooms. 75 00 

License fees . 130.00 

Pari-mutuel account. 397 00 

Cost of ponies . 3,8/9,9 M 

Interest on current account with the Hong¬ 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 70.16 


E. & O. E. 

Yokohama, January 36th, 1891. 

F. 


$15,660.50 


Varznnk, Hon. Treasurer. 


I have examined the above statements with the vouchers and 
books and find the same correct. 

Yokohama, Jansury 31st, 1891, O. Schinn*, 


The Chairman, remarking that the next busi¬ 
ness was the election of an Executive Committee, 
slated that the new rules, having been approved 
by the Permanent Committee, had been printed 
and distributed amongst the members. The new 
rule relating to the election of the Committee 
read:—"Tite Executive Committee shall consist 
of not less than five and not more than seven 
members; they shall be elected by the full mem¬ 
bers of the Club by ballot at the annual general 
meeting.” It would perhaps be betier to elect 
seven members in all, which would make allowance 
in case any one should not be able to sei ve. 

The ballot was then taken for the Committee. 

The Chairman, while the scrutineers (Messrs 
Walkinshaw and Pinnj were counting the voles, 
invited remarks from members present. 

Mr. Jacobs said many of the members would 
like to know whether the proposed programme 
was to be read to day so that it might he discussed. 

Mr. Waltkr said the programme concerned 
the new Committee, who would attend lo it no 
doubt as soon as they were appointed. 

The Chairman announced that the ballot had 
resulted in the election of the following :—Dr. 
Wheeler, and Messrs. Robison, Vareuue, Thomas, 
Walkinshaw, and Hara Rokuro. This only num¬ 
bered six members. The next four gentlemen tied 
—Messrs. Milstihashi, Tyler, Beale, and Strahler, 
and it would be necessary lo elect from them one 
more member. 

A second ballot resulted in the election of Mr. 
Strahler. 

The Chairman said he was sorry to find that 
there had been some misapprehension about the 
mles of the Club, several gentlemen not having 
received them. He would suggest that to prevent 
further misapprehension application he made at 
once for copies. The rules had been piinted for a 
considerable lime, ami it was understood they had 
been sent to all members. 


Mr Pinn said copies were sent lo all mem¬ 
bers of the Club at the same time. 

This concluded the business, and the meeting, 
having, on the motion of Mr. Jacobs seconded by 
Mr. L.0NG1N, passed a vote of thanks to the relii ing 
Committee and lo the Chairman, was adjourned. 


LETTER FROM SHI MANE. 


(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


MalMie, January 25th. 

A singulaily painful liagedy took place lieie at 
the opening of the year—a tragedy, which, 1 
think, had some peculiarly Japanese features. 
Two lovers took poison, and died in each other’s 
arms as desperate lovers very often do in the 
Occident. But the only uon-Orientai feature of 
this tragedy was the poison : it was a product of 
modem chemistry. In old days, doubtless, the 
sword or knife would have been the terminator 
of earthly cares. Why poison was preferied 
seems to have been because the young man, 
although a soldier, was the son of a physician, 
had studied chemistry a little before adopting 
the military career, and—for his frailer com¬ 
panion's sake—had decided to end their troubles 
as gently and as sleepily as possible. 

It is somewhat the fashion abioad to jeer at 
love-suicides. They are usually spoken of as 
examples of weakness and folly. Only a feeble 
character, practical people say, would commit sui¬ 
cide for a woman’s sake. The strong man battles 
with his despair, trains himself to forget, travels, 
wins his jvay in the world, and finds at last better 
luck. Such is held to be the “ healthy opinion " 
on the subject. Somehow or other, to me this so- 
called ‘'healthy opinion” seems little more than 
an echo of the worship of force for its own sake 
only. Is one soil of human nature much belter 
than another because its nerves aic less sensitive, 
its imagination less susceptible, its passions cooler,. 
its blood less vigorously young? Is that human 
uatme in which the intellect pi epondei ales at the 
expense of the emotions really very much superior 
lo that in which the higher emotions preponderate 
and rule? Is the being in whom the passions aie 
torpid and the calculating faculties extiaordi- 
narily active, a higher creature than the being 
in whom the heart governs the life? Pei haps this 
question cannot be decided now. The age is 
worshipping intellect as a force and condemning 
emotion. But the future will decide—lor the Oc¬ 
cident, at least—whether intellect cultivated by 
the suppression of the emotions can pi oduce wel¬ 
fare and improve the piesent enigmatical social 1 
conditions of the world. I am heterodox enough 
10 believe that natures capable, during vigorous 
youth, of suicide for love's sake, for honour’s sake, 
ai e among the most generous and the bravest. 

The case in Malsue was to the point. Ii was 
one of those which the philosopher Schopenhauer 
would have cited with telling power in a chapter 
upon the reason of love. 

The gill’s name was Mitani Kame; she was 
very beautiful; she was twenty-one years of age. 
She had another name, a “flower-name,”—Yoshi- 
ko. She was a joro. In the Occident, the simple 
announcement of this fact would be sufficient to 
kill all sympathy. But in this Orient, except, 
perhaps, in some of the open ports, the gills exer¬ 
cising this profession do not sink to the degraded 
level of their sisters abioad. Woman is every¬ 
where what man makes her; and man lias not made 
the joro in Japan the dangerous and loathsome 
being which she has been made abroad. Some¬ 
times the career is adopted as a desperate sacrifice 
for the sake of patents or relatives reduced by in¬ 
firmity or other misfoilunelo the last degree of 
hopeless misery. Such was the case of Yoshiko: 
she had sold herself into slavery for the sake of 
a mother and child-sister. 

The man’s name was Tashiro Riiichiro; he 
was twenty three years old, a handsome, gifted 
youth; the son of an eminent Malsue physi¬ 
cian. He had two years before voluntarily en¬ 
listed in the Imperial Guards. Last spring, 
in consequence of a severe fit of sickness, he 
returned to Malsue on leave of absence. Din¬ 
ing his stay here, he met the giil; and the 
two fell in love with each other at first sight. 
The result of a mutual passion under such circum¬ 
stances could only be misery. In order lo be 
always with her, the young man, after expending 
whatever money he possessed, incurred a larger 
debt than he was aide lo pay. He piobably felt 
thal to appeal to his parents to buy the girl’s 
freedom would be hopeless. She, on Iter pail, 
also incurred a heavy debt for the sake of her 
lover. The means of both becoming exhausted, 
despair followed. Without money the love's could 
not meet. Nothing more horrible than the con¬ 


sequence of love under such conditions could 
well be imagined; on the man’s side the 
frenzy of jealousy and impotent rage against 
the social vice which raised an impassable legal 
battier between hi in and the object of his 
affection ; on the woman’s side, loathing un¬ 
speakable for her position, despair,—vain ap¬ 
peal lo heads hardened lo regard affection as a 
weakness to speculate upon. Nevertheless, by 
some means, the lovers were able to arrange for a 
last meeting. On New Year’s night the girl 
secretly visited the young man’s house at a late 
hour ; the signal agreed upon was the throwing 
of a little pebble against the shoji. The family 
were so occupied with preparations fur the 
new year’s festival that they heard nothing, and 
suspected nothing. Indeed the young man’s 
parents had never had a suspicion of the amour. 
Their first knowledge of it came with the morning 
of the new year, when a servant, opening the 
shoji, found their young master dead, witli a dead 
woman in his arms, and some letters lying beside 
them explaining the tragedy. They had taken 
morphine. 

The letters were very characteristic; the girl’s 
letter, especially. Most suicides abroad write 
very stupid letters, if they write any. This woman 
wrote a veiy beautiful letter: I think no one 
could read it without feeling touched. But the 
strangest circumstance about it—to a foreign mind 
at least—was that this letter was a letter of 
gratitude lo—the house in which she had been 
a slave! (Fancy the possibility of a similar 
episode in the West!) A very curious letter, 
a letter full of kind thoughts, kind words, and 
strange faith. “You know,” she wrote, “that 
I fell in love will) him last spring. I do 
not know why I love him so much. We can 
never live together in this woild ; and I promised 
him — I do not know why—to die with him, so 
that we might live together in the next world. 
And accoiding lo that promise I must now take 
my way with him to the meido (meido-no-tabiji). 
You wece very, very kind to me, and lo my 
mother, and to my sister ; and I would that I 
could thank you as I ought to, but I cannot 
now, not in this world. Still, though I an) going 
lo another world, I will never forget your good¬ 
ness to nie; and I will surely return that kindness 
hereafter to you and to your house. From under 
the shadow of the grasses I will send my gta- 
litude to you; you will be thanked; you will 
never be forgotten. Please do not be angry with 
me.” 

The city’s heart fluttered a little while over the 
event. There was a great funeral, of course; 
and a piocession of women in white, ghostly as 
the dreams of processions of souls painted upon 
kakemono representing the Shadow world. Then 
tfie great storm came; and the event was quickly 
forgotten ; and the new graves were hidden with 
the old beneath high drifts of snow. And tire 
life of the town proceeded precisely as before. 

I do not know whether there is a moral lo this 
incident. Are the conditions which tender such 
little tragedies possible very much more evil than 
our social conditions abioad ? And if changed 
by legislation, would the result of the change he 
morally for the worse or for the better ? To some 
the question may seem easy. But those who 
have studied sociological problems the most 
profoundly would probably hesitate the longest 
in replying. The biutahties and the horrors and 
the monstrosities of Western unlicensed vice aie 
happily still unknown in this Oiient. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCICO. 

— . •»- 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 


San Francisco, January loth. 

Since I last wrote, the American people have 
been generally devoted lo the gaieties of the sea¬ 
son, and lo the usual interchange of good wishes 
lor the New Year. Nothing of interest has tran¬ 
spired in Congress, except the transmission of the 
Behring’s Sea correspondence to that body by the 
President. The Force Bill is practically dead. 
The dominant party appear to be weary of con¬ 
tention over silver, and lo be willing that Stewart 
of Nevada and oilier cranks should frame the bill 
which it is proposed to pass. Of Amendments to 
the tariff, the public heats nothing. The Repub¬ 
licans declaie that the McKinley Act is a very 
good act as it stands; the Democrats, whet) they 
undertake to amend it, will not attack it piecemeal. 

The correspondence between Mr. Blaine and 
Lord Salisbury is entertaining reading. Your 
readers will remember that the contention of our 
Government was that the waters of Behring Sea 
were territorial waters, and that American Re¬ 
venue cutters were justified in seizing foreign 
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vessels found sealing therein, in contravention of 
the Act of Congress of 1870. On more than one 
occasion, if I lemembet lightly, I stated in this 
conespondence that it would he difficult to recon¬ 
cile this contention with the traditional policy of 
the United States Government, and with the re¬ 
cognized principles of international law. That 
law declaies that those seas only are closed seas 
which are enclosed on all sides by the territory of 
the nation claiming territorial jurisdiction over 
them. It appeals that it took Mr. Blaine some¬ 
thing over a year to realise that this is the law, 
and that the position formerly assumed by him¬ 
self and by his predecessois was untenable. In 
writing to the Biitish Minister, he now stales that 
no one ever’denied that the limit of territorial 
jui isdiclion was one league fiom low water mark ; 
forgetting that he himself, and Secretaiies of the 
Treasury, fiom John Sherman to Mr. VVmdom, 
did most emphatically deny it. However, it is 
better to be right late, than never. It is agreeable 
to find that the Government has at last assumed 
an altitude is consistent with the policy faithfully 
pursued by all administrations since that of Adams, 
until the Alaska Commercial Company came into 
existence. 

M. Blaine proposes an arbitration on the ques¬ 
tion whether, in the interest of the preservation of 
the fur seal, it would not be well for the mari¬ 
time nations to agree upon a close season, and 
upon some regulations to prevent the killing of 
seals and especially female seals en route for the 
Prybiloff Islands. There seems to be no reason 
why this proposal should not be accepted, and the 
proposed restrictions on indiscriminate seal killing 
adopted. In the meantime, the United States 
will have to pay for the Biitish sealers seized in 
Behring’s Sea just as Great Britain had to pay for 
the depredations committed by vessels launched 
from Laird’s ship-yard. 

General Miles continues (he work of corraling 
the hostile Indians in a strip of territory lying 
north of the. Nebraska Stale line. Troops are 
encamped, north, south, and west of them; the 
eastern side of the corral is left open, because the 
line of retreat on that side leads to the reservation. 
Miles has suspended Colonel Forsyth of the 7th 
Cavalry, first for having unnecessarily exposed his 
men to the Indian fire, and next for having per¬ 
mitted the killing of squaws and children. He 
states in his report that sixty women and children 
were buried on the battle-ground. In the States 
west of the river valleys, the killing of an Indian 
woman or her child involves no disgiace, and in 
bar-rooms it is rather regarded as a feather in the 
cap of the slayer. But humanity and civilization 
still reign at the East, and are supposed to pervade 
the minds of the officers of the army. If the facts 
as alleged are proven, it will go hard with Colonel 
Forsyth. 

In my letter of December 18th, I mentioned 
that the President had removed Minister Mizuer 
for allowing a party of Guatemalan soldiers to 
murder General Barrundia on hoard a Pacific 
mail steamer carrying the American flag. Sec¬ 
retary Tracy has now administered the following 
rebuke to Commander Reiter, of the Navy, who 
had two ships of war under his command at the 
port where the occurrence look place :— 

From the moment that the approach of the Acapulco, 
a steamer bearing the American flag, was known to you, 
you should have taken every step legally in your power to 
give countenance and support to her captain and protec¬ 
tion to all persons on board, especially when you knew 
their safety was likely to be menaced. Instead of this, in 
your apparent endeavour to escape the responsibility, you 
remained so completely passive that, as far as the events , 
on board the Acapatco were concerned, you and your 
vessels might as well have been on the other side of the 
ocean. , , 

Whenever any passenger, whether American or fo¬ 
reigner, is received >.n l>oard an American vessel he comes 
under the American flag and is entitled to the protec¬ 
tion and security of which that flag is a guarantee. It 
was within your legitimate power, as it was your 
imperative duty, to execute by every means legally 
at your command the guarantee of protection which 
the United States gives to all vessels under ils flag. 
Your ships were on the spot; you had full knowledge of 
General Barrundia’s approach ; you were informed of the 
intention to seize him as a political offender. lie was 
not a fugitive from the Territory of Guatemala, seeking to 
escape territorial jurisdiction; neither was he a conspirator 
attempting to return to his country to foment a revolution. 
He was a passenger on boa'd an American ship which lie 
had joined in Mexico with Panama for his destination, and 
he had thus, without your inteivention and outside of local 
jurisdiction, obtained a place under the flag and protection 
of the United States. 

In this situation you found him. His safety was 
threatened. Under,these circumstances it was your plain 
duty to proceed at once to meet the steamer before she 
cast anchor in port, to warn the captain of the danger and 
offer to his passenger, should he desire it, an asylum on 
board your ship. It is believed that few cases have ever 
occurred in the history of the United States Navy where 
a commanding officer so completely abandoned the re¬ 
sponsibility of his position as. according to your own show¬ 
ing, you did upon this critical occasion. A United States 
officer does not ask of foreign Governments permission to 
offer an asylum to any person on board an American vessel 


at sea, who stands in need of a refuge. At officer who so 
abdicates his authority and that of the nation he represents, 
and surrenders it to others, lias a lesson to learn before he 
can safely be entrusted with the command of a ship of war, 

I bis has the right 1 ing. It contiasts with the 
shifty chattel of those who argued when the event 
was fii st announced, that the conduct of Mizner 
and Reiter would be justified by some legal quibble. 

Most of the South and Central American States 
have agreed to the pioposal of the Pan- 
Aineiican Congress, to establish a silver cur¬ 
rency which shall be unifotin in weight, and 
shall circulate tinouglioul the Americas, fiom the 
Canadian holder to Patagonia. The Mexican 
dollar is to he taken as the standard of the new 
Pan-American dollar; subsidiary coins will be 
made to conform to it. It is believed that the 
reform will prove of service in commercial ex¬ 
changes. It will cei lainly obviate one of the an¬ 
noyances which travellers experience. It would be 
a good thing if the American nation would go a 
step further, ami make their currency uniform 
with that of the Latin Union in Europe. 'There is 
no reason why the Union, like the Postal Union, 
should not embrace Japan as well. 

On August 18th last, a furniture dealer named 
Jacobson was “ held up ” by two fool-pads oppo¬ 
site his house in California Street, at 10 p.m., and, 
resisting them, was shot dead. The police scoured 
the city for the muidereis, hut were unable to 
get any clue until this week, when they arrested 
two young men named Bell and Campbell. 'To 
the surprise of the detectives, both men confessed 
that they were piofessional highway robbers, and 
had been engaged for some months in the pro¬ 
secution of their calling in this city. Only on one 
point did they differ. Campbell testified that he 
saw Bell shoot Jacobson. Bell denied the crime. 
According to the story which Jacobson told before 
his death, lie ivas "held up” by a man who stood 
in front of him, and with whom he struggled. 
This man suddenly cried to his pal, who was be¬ 
hind Jacobson—“ Let him have it,” and then the 
fatal shot was fired. Campbell says he was the 
pal, but that it was Bell and not lie, who fired 
the shot. Both were committed for trial, and 
evinced lemarkable composure. 

Emma Abbott is dead. Some of your readers 
will 1 emember her asa popular singer of lightopera, 
and one of 1 he most successful managei s of the day. 
She was beautiful in her youth, and not a whis¬ 
per was ever heard against her fair fame. Some 
years ago (she was forty-two at the time of her 
death) she married a business man at Denver, and 
lived happily with him, though she never bore chil¬ 
dren. He died a couple of years ago, and since then 
his widow has indulged in gloomy forebodings that 
her own life would not he long. On a visit to Salt 
Lake City, pneumonia attacked her; she seemed 
to have lost her vital power, and quickly succumb¬ 
ed to the disease. She is said to have left a for¬ 
tune which exceeds a million. 

The man Hammond, who kept an unsavoury 
den in London for the use of the aristociacy, and 
was bundled out of England in a hurry to prevent 
liis being called as a witness, is again in tiouble. 
He went to Seattle, where all the bad people go, 
and there opened a saloon. But he had no notion 
of abandoning the milch cow which had strayed in 
his path. He was in the habit of writing to his 
noble ex-customers, and of demanding regular 
supplies of hush money. They got tired of pay¬ 
ing, at last, and sent over an English detec¬ 
tive (o woik up Mr. Hammond’s case, and see 
if there was nothing against him at Seattle. The 
detective did his woik cleverly. He soon got 
Hammond foul, and had him laid by the heels in 
the county jail. He languishes there at this mo¬ 
ment, swearing that he will tell the whole truth 
about the English den. It is no fun to get into 
the dutches of such a scoundrel. 

Another of the double homicides which are be¬ 
coming so common occuried in this city yesterday. 
A man named Barnett lived with a beautiful girl 
of tlie town named Mai gavel Custiine. Last 
evening, shortly after they had retired to their 
room, two shots were heard. The door was broken 
open ; the woman was found lying on the bed in 
her nightdress, with blood flowing from a wound 
in the breast. The man was leaning back in a 
chair, bleeding from an injury in his chest. To 
a detective who asked what had happened, Barnett 
replied, with gasps and groans : — 

This is a case of booze. For three days we have been 
drinking together. We are old acquaintances. For the 
last six months she has begged me to kill her, and she 
repeated the request time and time aeain. We have been 
drinking to-day, and when we went to the room we agreed 
to die together. She pointed out the spot where I should 
shoot. 1 shot and hit it just where she had placed her 
finger, over her heart. After I hit her I fired at myself, 
and I am so sorry I made such a bad job of it, for 1 am 
suffering terrible pain. I fully realize my position and that 
the finger of death is upon me. 

As I close this letter, the poor fellow is in ex¬ 
tremis. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN. 

- + - 

Before N. J. Hannbn, Esq , Judge —Thursday; 

February 5th, 1891. 

EDITOR V. PROPRIETOR OF THE*' JAPAN GAZETTE.” 

An action was raised to-day at the instance of 
E. F. Nuttall against J. R. Anglin. 

The petition and answer in the case were as 
follows :— 

The petition of Edgar Pearson Nuttall of Yokohama, 
journalist, the above named plaintiff, shows as follows:— 

1 My an agreement Mated the 17th day of July, 1X8S, 
and made in England between the defendant (therein 
described as the Proprietor and Manager of the Japan 
Gazette) by his Attorney. William Harwood, and the 
pla ntiff, it was agreed that the plaintiff should proceed 
from London to Yokohama in the month of August, 1888, 
and during t ie tei m of three yeais from the date of his 
arrival at Vokohama should act as Sub editor and Kepmler 
of the defendant for the said Japan Gazette at the salary 
theiein menti ned, and it was provided by clause 5 of the 
said agieement that the defendant might determine the 
engagement < f the plaintiff at any time befoie the expira¬ 
tion of the said term on giving to the plaintiff one week’s 
previous notice in writing and a sum equal to three calendar 
months’ salary, and that if the defendant should terminate 
toe engagement of the plaintiff pursuant to that clause he 
should provide the plaintiff with a second-class passage to 
England. 

2. By an agreement dated the 28th day of Dec., 1889, 
and made between the parties to the said agreement of the 
17th day of July, 188S, and endorsed thereon, it was agreed 
that the said agreement of the 17th day of July, 18S8, 
should be so far modified that from the 1st day of January, 
1890, the plaintiff should assume charge of the editorship 
of the said Japan Gaeette at a salary of $185 per mensem 
and that in all other respects the said agreement should be 
confirmed. 

3. The plaintiff served the defendant under the said 
agreement up to and until the 1st day of January, 1891, 
and has always been ready and willing so to seive the de¬ 
fendant, but the defendant towards the end of the year 
1890 assigned the said Japan Gaeette and all his rights in 
connection therewith to the Yokohama Printing and 
Publishing Company, Limited, as from the 1st day of 
January, 1891, and the said company assumed the pro¬ 
prietorship of the said Gazette on the said 1st day of Janu¬ 
ary, 1 Sq •. 

4. By the said action of the defendant he has deter¬ 
mined the engagement of the plaintiff, but the defendant 
has not paid and refuses to pay to the plaintiff the sum or 
any pait oi the sum named in clause 5 of the said agree¬ 
ment of the 17th day of July, 1888, or to provide him with 
a second-clai-s passage 10 England. 

5. T he plaintiff has lost the benefit of the said agree¬ 
ment and has remained unemployed since the said 1st day 
of January, 1891, and has also suffered damage by his 
detention in Yokohama from that date until the trial of this 
action. 

The plaintiff therefore prays: 

1. That the defendant may be ordered to pay the 
plaintiff the sum of $555, being a sum equal to three 
months’ salary of the plaintiff as Editor of the Japan 
Gaeette, and that the defendant may be ordered to pro¬ 
vide the plaintiff with a second-class passage to England 
or a sum equivalent thereto, namely $250. 

2. That the defendant may be ordered to pay to the 
plaintiff $1,500 damages. 

3. That the defendant may be ordered to pay to the 
plaintiff the costs of this action. 

4. That the Plaintiff may have such further or other 
relief as the nature of the case may require. 

Ambrose B. Walfokd, 

Counsel for the Plaintiff. 

1 he defendant to this Petition is Mr. James Raymond 
Anglin, of No. 70, Yokohama. 

James Raymond Anglin, the above named defendant, 
in answer to the petition of the above named plaintiff, 
says:— 

1. That he admits the agreement mentioned in the first 
paragraph of the said petition. And that the said agree¬ 
ment was afterwards modified, but wishes to refer to the 
said agreement to determine the terms of the plaintiff’s 
engagement 

2. The defendant denies that the plaintiff was ready 
and willing to serve the defendant as alleged, hut says 
that the plaintiff, contrary to the expressed wishes of the 
defendant, absented himself from the office of the Gazette 
newspaper on the 1st day of January, 1891, and has since 
absented himself from such office without consent or 
approbation of the said defendant and has refused to obey 
the directions of the said defendant. 

3. 'The defendant denies that he has determined the 
engagement <>f the plaintiff. 

4. The defendant denies that the plaintiff has suffered 
any damage by the action of the said defendant as alleged. 

5. The defendant says that he never was indebted to 
the plaintiff as alleged. 

(Signed) Henry C. Litchfield, 

Defendant’s Counsel. 

Mr. Walford in opening the case for the plain¬ 
tiff, said the plaintiff in this case, Mr. Nuttall, had 
been until recently editor of the Japan Gaeette, 
the defendant, Mr. Anglin, having been until the 
same period the piopnetor of that journal. Mr. 
Nuttall had been serving under an agreement with 
Mr. Anglin, which would naturally have expired 
in October this year. The agreement was deter¬ 
minable by Mr. Anglin at any time before Octo¬ 
ber, but by the terms of the agreement, if it were 
determined, Mr. Anglin was to pay Mr. Nuttall 
compensation equivalent to three months’ salary, 
and also to provide Mr. Nuttall with a second- 
class return passage to England. Mr. Anglin did 
in fact terminate the agreement, and now refused 
to pay the compensation provided, and therefore 
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Mr. Nutlall was driven to bring the present action. 
The petition stated in the first place an agree¬ 
ment made in England by which Mr. Nuttall 
was engaged as sub-editor and reporter by Mr. 
Anglin for the Gazette, and subsequently by an¬ 
other agreement made in December, 1889, an al¬ 
teration was made by which instead of being sub¬ 
editor he was made editor of the paper, and his 
salary was increased to $185 per month. In all 
other respects the agreement was confirmed. By 
the thiid paragraph of the petition it was slated 
that the plaintiff served the defendant until Jan. 
1st, 1891, and has always been ready and willing 
to serve him, but the defendant assigned the 
Japan Gazette to a company from the end 
of the year, and the said company assumed 
proprietorship on January 1st, 1891. In the 
foui th paragiaph of the petition it was c laimed 
that the defendant, in assigning the Gazette, had 
determined the engagement of the plaintiff, but 
refused to pay the compensation, so that the plain¬ 
tiff now claimed for compensation and damages. 
The answer admitted all the facts stated in the 
petition, but denied that the action of Mr. Anglin 
amounted to a determination of the agi cement, 
and denied also that Mr. Nuttall had sustained 
any damage by such detei mination. 

Mr. Litchfield said he did not, in the answer, 
admit all the facts. 

Mr. Walford understood they weie admitted. 
As he understood, the answer admitted the facts 
but denied their consequences. 

Mr. Litchfield denied that the agreement was 
broken by the defendant or that the plaintiff had 
suffered any damage. 

Mr. Walford said the real facts of the case were 
somewhat as follow. The plaintiff, Mr. Nuttall, had 
been for many years engaged in journalism, and 
was on the staff of the Rochdale Observer in 1888 
when it came to his knowledge that Mr. Anglin 
was on the lookout for some one to take a position 
on the staff of the Japan Gazette. Mr. Nuttall 
pul himself in communication with Mr. Anglin’s 
agents in London, Messis Harwood and Stevenson, 
solicitois. Mr. Harwood showed him a diaft 
agreement, the teims of which weie discussed, and 
after some conveisalion the clause providing foi 
the determining of the agreement by Mi. Anglin 
was shaped into its present foitn, namely that 
Mr. Anglin should have the power of deter 
mining the agreement, but if he did so he 
should pay Mr. Nuttall his return passage and 
compensate him by the equivalent of lluee 
months’ salary. The agi cement was signed by 
both patties, and Mr. Nuttall deteimined his en¬ 
gagement with the Rochdale Observer and took 
passage for Japan, arriving here in October, 1888. 
On his arrival in Yokohama he introduced himself 
to Mr. Anglin, and asked to see the editor, hut 
found to his astonishment that thei e was no editoi. 
He went to woi k immediately, and from that time 
was really editor of the Japan Gazette for rather 
more than a year, till, at the end of 1889, his agree¬ 
ment was modified, and Mr. Anglin agreed that he 
should take rank as editor his salary being fixed at 
$185 per month. Fiom that time, therefore, he was 
really editor of the Gazette under a distinct agree¬ 
ment. The paper was not in a very flom ishiug state 
when Mr. Nuttall first came out,but by his exei lions 
and talent its tone was veiy much raised; and 
its circulation very much increased, in fact nearly 
doubled. Mr. Anglin was very well satisfied with 
the woik done by Mr. Nuttall, and from about 
the middle of 1890 frequently approached him 
with the idea of entering upon a new and better 
agreement, saying that fiom the beginning of 1891 
he would pay Mr. Nutlall a better salaiy and 
enter on an agreement for a much longer time, 
so that Mr. Nutlall might in fact consider him¬ 
self in a permanent position in Yokohama. At 
the same lime Mr. Anglin told the plaintiff 
that it was not consistent with his position that 
lie should live in a hotel, and lecommended him 
to take a house and furnish it. Relying upon 
this, Mr. Nuttall look a house, tented it for 
a year and spent considerable money in fur¬ 
nishing it. That, Counsel thought, was in July, 
1890, and everything went smoothly till a rumoiu 
was started that a company was being formed to 
purchase one of the Yokohama newspapers. 
Eventually the Gazette was purchased by the com¬ 
pany from Mr. Anglin in October, 1890. Discus¬ 
sion took place between Mr. Anglin and Mr. 
Nuttall as to whether the latter should enter the 
service of the new company. Obviously Mr. 
Anglin could not assign to the company his con¬ 
tract with Mr. Nuttall, and obviously also there 
may have been many objections to Mr. Nuttall 
entering the service of the new company. Even 
when the proprietor and the editor were distinct 
and separate, difficulties might often aiise when 
the views of the proprietor and editor did not 
coincide. But it appeared to be well under¬ 
stood among journalists that to lake service 


under a company placed an editor in a vei y difficult 
position, because he had to deal with the views of 
a board of diiecims, who might not themselves be 
unanimous and who would be frequently changing. 
While these considerations weie floating about in 
Mr. Nultall’s mind, Mr. Dening was engaged as 
editor by the company, and then Mr. Nutlall told 
Mr. Anglin that he could not enter the service of 
the company because they had another editor. 
Mr. Anglin said the company would make that all 
right, and shotlly afterwaids Mr. Anglin ai ranged 
an inlei view between Mr. Nutlall and Mr. Lowder, 
who was chaiiman of the new company. They 
discussed the matter. Mr. Nuttall was not anxious 
to enter the seivice of the company—in a suboidi- 
nate position especially—and told Mr. Lowder so, 
but at the same time said if the company could 
make him any good and satisfactory offer lie would 
be prepared to consider that offer. The result of 
that was that he received a letter from Mr. Lowder 
enclosing the pioposed terms of an agreement 
which Mr. Nuttal might enter into with the com¬ 
pany. In that agieement the plaintiff's salaiy 
was to remain at 8185 a month, and he was to take 
the post of sub-editor and reporter, and the agiee- 
menl was to be detei mined by six months’ notice 
at any time. That was not satisfactory to 
Mr. Nutlall, because it gave him no advantage 
over his formei agreement in salary, and because 
he had an objection to serving under a company 
at all, but llip most serious objection was because 
it involved a fall fiom the editoi's chair to the sub¬ 
editors stool. Mr. Nuttall bad bis own leasons 
for believing that he would not be employed for the 
company beyond a part of this year, if so long, 
and lie cnnsideied that his agreement with the 
company, leaving him only as sub editor and 
reporter, would place him in a very much worse 
position to obtain new employment than if lie 
left Yokohama as editor of »lie Japan Gazette. 
Under his agieement with Mr. Anglin, he was 
entitled in leave Japan in October as editor of the 
Japan Gazette, ami, going back to England, having 
been editor o( a flourishing paper which owed its 
prosperity to bis exeilions, comideted that lie 
would then lie in a very good position to obtain a 
position in England, whet eas bis position would be 
much prejudiced if lie went fiom liete simply as 
sub-editor. lie therefore lefused to enter the 
service of the company on such teims. Mr. An¬ 
glin, who did not quite like the look of matteis, 
said if Mr. Nuttail would accept the salary pio¬ 
posed by the company he himself would make 
it up to $200 a month by supplying $15 a month 
from bis own pocket. Mr. Nuttall, however, lefus¬ 
ed that offer entiiely, upon which Mr. Anglin 
shifted bis whole position. By that time he had 
recognized that lie could not assign Mr. Nuttall, 
body and mind, to the company, hut he now 
said “You are still bound by your old agieement, 
although I have assigned the newspapeiIt 
would be for the other side to make out bow Mr. 
Nuttall could be bound by bis old agreement, con¬ 
sidering that lie bad agreed to serve Mr. Anglin 
and that Mr. Anglin had parted with the 
paper so that the only person the plaintiff could 
serve would be the company, which as a matter 
of fact had already engaged an editoi, and 
could only offer him a subordinate position. 
On this point Counsel quoted the teniaiks of 
Pollock in his work On Contracts; first edition, 
page 384, leferiing also to Stevens against Benu- 
ing repotted in 24 Law Journal (Equity) page 
156, in which it was held that a piibhsbei ’s con¬ 
tact with an author was not assignable without 
the author’s consent. Applying the words of that 
case to the present one, Counsel submitted that 
Mr. Nuttall bad made au agieement to serve 
Mr. Anglin, and that lie bad not agreed 01 in¬ 
tended to place confidence in the Yokohama Hunt¬ 
ing and Publishing Company, however trust¬ 
worthy; 1101 bad be intended to associate himself 
witli them, however respectable. Counsel also 
quoted the case of Reid against the Explosives 
Company (Limited) repotted in The Times Law 
Repoits, volume 3, page 588, which said that the 
appointment of a receiver and manager of the busi¬ 
ness of a company opei ales as a discliai ge of the set- 
vanls and officer s of the company. As to the other 
point, that Mr. Nuttall could not be compelled to 
serve as sub-editor when his agreement was to sei ve 
as editor, it was illustrated by a Scotch case, 
Ross against Pender, mentioned in Macdonald’s 
Master and Servant, page 193, in which it was held 
that a head gamekeeper who was offered the post 
of assistant game keeper at the same salary could 
not be compelled to accept the subordinate posi 
lion. Having pointed out that the piesent case 
was even slionger than the one lie had quoted, 
Counsel said in the matter of damages there was a 
clause in the agreement providing for a stipulated 
amount, but as Mr. Anglin had not paid that 
amount, Mr. Nuttall was entitled to some damage 
for Mr. Anglin’s breach of contract, Mr. Nuttall 


having been kept in Yokohama from 1st Januaiy 
to tile present lime. He would theiefoie be enti¬ 
tled to some compensation as the equivalent of his 
salaiy during the time of his detention, and lie 
had also suffeied considerable loss in being com¬ 
pelled to sell his furniture, which lie only bought 
last July, and in being compelled to detei mine the 
lease of his house. 

Edgar Peat son Nutlall, sworn, deponed—lam 
the plaintiff in this case. I am a join nalisl by 
profession and have been so for 11 years. In 
1888 I was on the staff of the Rochdale Observer, 
and became awaieof a vacancy on the staff of 
the Japan Gazette. I went to London and inter¬ 
viewed Mr. Harwood, who pioduced a pioposed 
agreement. Several clauses were discussed, more 
particularly the one as to detei mination of the 
agreement. Eventually we decided on it as it 
stands. Hie agreement (dated 171I1 July, 1888) 
shown me is the one entered into between me and 
Mr. Haiwood as Mr. Anglin’s attorney. On this 
document there is another agreement dated 91b 
November, 1888, and another dated 281I1 Decem¬ 
ber, 1889. 

Mr. V/alfoid here read the agreement as 
follows 

Articles of Agreement made the Seventeenth day of July, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight between James Ray. 
mond Anglin of Yokohama in Japan the Proprietor and Manager 
of the fapan Gaxeltt a daily newspaper published at 6 p.m. in 
Yokohama with a morning supplement for advertisements, and 
a fortnightly summary of the news for dispatch for the United 
States Mail; by his Attorney William Harwood of No. «i, Lom¬ 
bard Street in the City of London, Solicitor of the one part, and 
Edgar Pearson Nuttall of Rochdale in the County of Lancashire 
journalist of the other part. It is mutually agreed as follows 
1.—the said Edgar Pearson Nuttall shall leave London and 
proceed with all diligence to Yokohama aforesaid by the Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's sieamer leav¬ 
ing London on the twenty-third day of August next for Yoko¬ 
hama aforesaid, his passage second class being provided by the 
said James Raymond Anglin, who shall also allow the said 
Edgar Pearson Nuttall the sum of ten pounds in or towards 

S ayment of the incidental expenses of the said Edgar Pearson 
luttail on his said passage, the said sum of Ten pounds to be 
paid to the said Edgar Pearson Nuttall immediately after the 
signing of these I'resents. 

j.—The said Edgar Pearson Nuttall shall during the term of 
three years from the date of his arrival at Yokohama act as 
Sub-editor and Reporter of the said James Raymond Angln 
for the said Japan Gateilt and shall proceed to such place or 
places in Japan or elsewhere as the said James Raymond 
Anglin shall direct, his necessary travelling expenses on any 
such journey being paid by the said lames Raymond Anglin. 

3.—the duties of the said Edgar Pearson Nuttall during the 
said engagement will be to report all law cases, meetings, 
theatrical performances, and sports in the settlement and neigh¬ 
bourhood, also 10 write paragraphs and " locals," correct proofs 
and generally to promote the interests of the said newspaper, 
and the said Edgar Pearson Nuttail shall during the said enga ce¬ 
ment conduct himself with all due diligence, honesty, sobriety, 
and tempeiance and shall diligently and faithfully perform the 
said duties and devote his whole time and attention thereto and 
shall use his best endeavours to promote and extend the interests 
of the said newspaper, and shall in all respects diligently and 
faithfully obey and observe all lawful orders and instructions of 
the said James Raymond Anglin in relation thereto and shall 
not without his consent divulge any secret* or dealings relating 
thereto. 

4 .—The said James Raymond Anglin shall pay to the said 
Edgar Pearson Nuttall during the said term of three years so 
long as he shall duly observe and perform the agreements herein 
on his part contained, a salary which shall be as follows namely, 
the sum of seventeen pounds a month during the first year of the 
said term, the sum or twenty-five pounds a month during the 
second year of the said term and the sum of thirty pounds a 
month during the third year of the term. I he said salary shall 
be paid in Japanese yen or dollars at the current rate of exchange 
of the day, and shall commence from the date of the arrival of 
the said Edgar Pearson Nuttall at Yokohama to take up his 
duties as aforesaid, and shall be paid monthly on the last day of 
each month in which the same becomes due, and shall cover all 
board lodging and other personal expenses whatsoever of the 
said Edgar Pearson Nuttall (except the travelling expenses men¬ 
tioned in Clause a). 

j.—Provided always that the said James Raymond Anglin 
may determine the engagement of the said Edgar Pearson 
Nuttall at any time before the expiration of the said term of three 
years and without assigning any reason whatsoever for so doing 
on giving or sending by post to the said Edgar Pearson Nuttall 
one week's previous notice in writing (such notice to be given 
or sent to the said Edgar Pearson Nuttall at his usual or last 
known place of abode in Yokohama or at the Office for th- tirue 
being of the said newspaper, and on giving to the said Edgar 
Pearson Nuttall a mm equal to three calendar months salary: 
Provided also that if the said James Raymond Anglin shall de¬ 
termine the engagement of the said Edgar Pearson Nuttall 
pursuant to this clause he shall provide the said Edgar Pearson 
Nuttall with a second class passage to England, provided iliesaid 
E. P. Nuttall shall start on his journey 10 England within one 
calendar month from such determination of the engagement. 

<>.—If the said Edgar Pearson Nuttall shall at any time wil- 
fully neglect or refuse or from illness become or be unable to 
comply with any of the provisions herein contained or to obey 
any of the orders of the said James Raymond Anglin or to per¬ 
form any of the duties devolving upon him under this engage¬ 
ment it shall be lawful for the said lames Raymond Anglin to 
suspend the salary of the said Edgar Pearson Nuttall during such 
neglect refusal, illness, or inability as aforesaid. And further 
it shall be lawful for the said |ames Raymond Anglin immedi- 
ately to determine the engagement of the said Edgar Pearson 
Nuttall without giving any such notice in writing or making 
such payment as is provided for in Clause J. From and after 
the determination of the engagement of the said Edgar Pearson 
Nuttall pursuant to this clause no further salary shall be payable 
to the said Edgar Pearson Nuttall. 

7 —The said Edgar Pearson Nuttall shall not at any time 
w-ithin twenty yea.s after the determination from any cause of 
this agreement accept or take any situation as reporter, sub¬ 
editor, or editor w ith or in relation to any other journal or news¬ 
paper in Japan and further shall not during such period engage 
or be interested directly or indirectly in China or India or accept 
employment in f liina or India with or on any newspaper for 
which he may have come out to Japan as agent or correspon¬ 
dent, and if he the said Edgar Pearson Nuttuall shah commit 
any breach of the stipulation cont.ined in this clause or any 
of them, the said James Raymond Anglin shall be entitled to 
recover from the said Edgar Pearson Nuttall substantial da- 
mages for each and every such breach and the leceipt of such 
damages shall no wise affect or prejudice the right of the said 
James Raymond Anglin to obtain an injunction to prevent the 
continuance or repetiiion of anv such breach. 

8. 1 he said William Harwood slialI incur no personal liabi¬ 

lity under or in respect of this agreement. 

In witness whereof the said parties to these presents have 
hereunto set their hands the day and year first above written. 
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Signed by the said James Raymond Anglin by his attorney 
William Harwood in the presence of 

(Signed (iregory Haines, Clerk to Messrs. Harwood and 
Stephenson. 

51, Lombard Street, London. 

(Signed, James Raymond Anglin 
by his attorney 
William Harwood. 

It is hereby agreed that clause 4 of this agreement shall be so 
far modified as to read that the salary of the said Edgar Pear¬ 
son Nuttall shall be twenty-live pounds a month during the said 
term of ttiree years instead of the amounts in the said clause 
specified. 

Dated Yokohama, Japan, |. R. Anolin. 

9th November, 1888. 

Signed by the said }. R. Anvlin in the presence of 
(Signed' H. C. Litchfield, 

No. 3s, Yokohama. 

It is hereby agreed that the second clause of this agreement 
shall be so far modified that as from the first day of January, 
1890. the within named Edgar P. Nuttall shall assume charge 
of the editorship of the Japan Qa%etti, and that clause IV. of the 
said agreement shall be further modified, in that from the same 
date the salary fo be paid to the said Edgar P. Nuttall as such 
Editor shall be $i8j per mensem, in local silver currency. In all 
other respects fhe said agreement is confirmed. 

(Signed; J. R. Anglin. 

Dated the 18th day of December, 1889. 

Witness to the Signature of J. R. Anglin. 

(Signedi H. C. Litchfield. 

No. 32, Yokohama. 

■examination continued—Having entered into 
this contract and determined my engagement with 
the Rochdale Observer, 1 left England, at living 
in Yokohama in October, 1888. I met Mr. 
Anglin, and was informed that there was no 
editor for the paper. The day following my arri¬ 
val I entered on my duties—on the 12th October. 

I performed the duties of editor, and eventually in 
1889 I became editor. I worked tmder that 
agreement till the 31st December, 1890. Mr. 
Anglin has expressed himself satisfied with iny 
services, and said he would give me an increase 
of salary in 1891. In the middle of 1890 he press¬ 
ed me to enter on a new agreement and to go and 
see Mr. Litchfield with the view of entering on an 
agreement for three, five, or seven years at my 
option. No salary was mentioned. About that 
time or a little pi evious he had said it was scarcely 
consonant with my position to live in a hotel, and 
added that it would be more comfortable to live in 
a private residence. I told him repeatedly that I 
liked Japan, and he said he was well satisfied with 
me, and that I might view myself as a permanent 
servant of his. I so viewed myself. I look a 
house and furnished it. I had a half share in the 
furniture, and I estimate my loss at-$150 on the 
sale of my half share. In October, 1890, the 
Gasette and aW its appurtenances were sold by 
Mr. Anglin to the Yokohama Piinting and Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Lt’d. This was on the 27th October. 
Pi ior to this it was intended to purchase the Herald, 
and Mr. Walter Deuing was spoken of as the editor. 
Eventually, however, the journal purchased was 
the Gaeetle, and Mr. Deuing wasappoinled editor in 
November and advertised as such for two months. 
Mr. Anglin himself informed me of the sale, and 
that Mr. Deuing was coming down as editor. I 
told him I could not remain on under another man. 
I told him I viewed the sale as a breach of agree¬ 
ment in the fiist place, and that in the second 
place 1 viewed the appointment of Mr. Deuing as 
another breach. He responded that he would make 
that all right with the company. He did not do so. 
The next l heard was in November. Mr. Lowder 
was in the office one day, and Mr. Anglin half in¬ 
troduced me to him in reference to my serving the 
company. I invited Mr. Lowder up to my room, 
and we had a long conversation, when Mr. Lowder 
expressed himself assurpiised at my unwillingness 
to enter the service of the company, and suggested 
that Mr. Anglin had evidently misrepresented my 
views on the subject. He was not aware that I 
had been engaged as editor; he was under the im¬ 
pression that I was sub-editor. The result of the 
conversation was that I left it with Mr. Lowder, 
as Chairman of the Directors, to make an offer. 
About a fortnight later he wrote to me enclosing 
a draft agreement. The letter stated that the 
financial condition of the Company would not per¬ 
mit of my salary being increased, but offered ine the 
post of sub-editor and reporter, it being open to the 
company to make me do practically any woik from 
washing the ink roller to writing an article. I was 
to take a subordinate position at the same salary ; 
and was to be dismissed at six months'notice. There 
was not the slightest compensation offered on ter¬ 
mination at all. I refused the offer. My first 
reason was that the proprietary had been changed. 
It had become corporate properly, and I should 
have above me an editor and a board of directors, 
men holding diverse opinions on many subjects, 
and it would lie very unsatisfactory and unplea¬ 
sant to work for such a board of directors. Ano¬ 
ther reason was that Mr. Lowder had stated to me 
that while regretting my departure from Japan, 
they would view it as a distinct saving of §185 
a month to the company. I had also to find a 
motive for the company’s engagement of me, and 
the motive was not all satisfactory to me. Fur¬ 
ther, under the propiietary of one man, the 
expenses were exceedingly light, but under the 


new proprietary the expenses were quadnipled, 
and, knowing the concern, I thought it could not 
stand the lavisli expendiluie to which it was 
pledged. I mean as a matter nf fact to say that I 
thought my engagement would not he peunaneut. 

I objected to serve the board, and in any sub¬ 
ordinate position. Later an offer was made by 
Mr. Anglin, whq offered me 3200 a month. The 
inference I drew was that lie was going to pay 
the salary himself. I teplied that I could not 
consider any offer fiom him to serve the 
company. The offer must come from the com¬ 
pany. We had some discussion, and he asked 
me to sleep on it; I think that was the ex¬ 
pression. I slept on it, and I refused it. He then 
ordeied me lo lelurn to tlie office on the 1st of 
January and thencefoi ward. I had been told by 
Mr. Anglin that I must give up my office to Mr. 
Deuing. I did so, and left on December 31st, and 
Mr. Deuing came in on January 1st. Mr. Deuing 
bad previously asked me to let him have the office 
on December 28th, and to this I consented as a 
favour. Mr. Deuing, however, was otherwise oc¬ 
cupied, and did not come on December 28th. I 
have been connected with the Japan Gazette for 
more than two years; during that time the 
circulation has advanced—taking the three pub 
licalions, the morning supplement, the evening 
paper, and the mail summary—the circulation has 
advanced from 244 lo 380 copies, a gain of 136 
copies. At the same time the advertisements 
have increased. Having been appointed editor, 
if I had leturned lo the sub editorship, the im¬ 
pression would certainly be that I had been in¬ 
efficient. The 1 eversion to the lower position 
would mean that I was incompetent for the higher 
position. That ceitainly is how it would be view¬ 
ed, and in consequence of that it would be much 
more difficult lo obtain a position. I wrote Mr. 
Anglin that 1 would be willing to go on under my 
agreement as editor. Since the 1st lanuary I have 
had no engagement. I could not obtain a position 
as editor under my .agreement. Under it I must 
bear the expense of going home, and could not 
woik here or in China or in India. I have had to 
sell my furniture in consequence of the breach of my 
agreement. A second-class passage home costs 
$250. I should say, having lost touch with home 
affairs, that six months would elapse before I could 
secure a post. 

Cross-examined—I went to see Mr. Lowder. 

Did not you tell Mr. Lowder that the chief 
objection to the agreement between yourself and 
Mr. Anglin was the harshness of the terms, which 
restricted you from taking any appointment in 
China and India as well as japan —I did not 
tell Mr. Lowder in the sense in which you put 
it. I raised the objection as a minor one, one 
of many, that my dignity would not permit me 
to consent to an agreement which would not 
allow me to work for my living. I did not put it 
in the abnormal sense in which you put it. Mr. 
Lowder prepared a draft agreement. In that 
draft the restrictive covenant was modified. The 
remuneration in the draft was 8185, the same as I 
was obtaining from Mr. Anglin. I had a conver¬ 
sation with Mr. Anglin, and told him I should not 
return to the office on the 1st January as I deemed 
that he had broken the contract. He wrote me a 
letter saying :—" With regaid lo our conversation, 
I order you to attend at this office on January 1 si 
and thenceforward." I replied that I was willing 
to fulfill my part of the agreement. 

To the Court—This would be near the close of 
December. 

To Mr. Litchfield—The letter dated 30th Dec. 
is the letter, and is as follows:— 

“ I was surpiised to receive your letter last eve¬ 
ning. You have repeatedly informed me that you 
have sold your newspaper, and that Mr. Deuing 
has been engaged as editor from the 1st of January. 

“ If ibis had not been so I should willingly have 
continued woiking under iny agreement with you, 
but as you have put an end to the agreement as 
from the end of this year, and as I am not prepared 
to enter into any fresh arrangement, I must claim 
the compensation which the agreement piovides.” 
That is the only occasion on which I wrote 
to that effect. I had told Mr. Anglin the same 
several times. Mr. Anglin did not propose a 
continuation of my engagement at 8200. He pro¬ 
posed a new engagement as sub-editor. That 
was later than the middle of December. The 
only engagement mentioned was an engagement 
as sub editor of the Yokohama Printing and 
Publishing Co., at a salary of 8200. I did not 
accept it. I told Mr. Anglin I could not lake 
any offer from him on behalf of the company. I 
saw Mr. Lowder afterwards on the same subject. 
He did not at that interview say that he was busy, 
and that he thought he could make me an offer 
through Mr. Anglin. I went there on the un¬ 
derstanding from Mr. Anglin that the company 
would make me a better offer. Instead of that the 


previous < ffer was renewed, and curtly refused. 
The interview did not last three minutes. After the 
offer was made in December, I had an interview 
with Mr. I.owder, who said the offer came from the 
company through Mr. Anglin. He made this ex¬ 
planation when I said the offer was by Mr. Anglin. 
Mr. Anglin before the sale told me negotiations were 
pending to carry on the Gazette by a company. I 
expiessed my willingness to serve as editor with 
him, not with the company. After the purchase by 
the company Sir Edwin Arnold did not make any 
pioposats to me for an engagement. 

Did not Sir Edwin Arnold make an offer to you 
for the London Telegraph? —He did not. He 
made nothing appioaching an offer. 

Did not you tell Mr. Anglin that he had made 
an offer?—No; I did not. 

You say that the circulation of the newspaper 
increased very much duiing your editorship ?— 
Yes. 

Du you know whether or not it has increased 
since you left?—I know by rumour that it has 
increased by 15 copies. 

Even among editors, I suppose there are grades, 
one editor is belter than another?—Certainly; just 
as in the case of barristers.—(Laughter.) 

This closed the plaintiff’s case and the Court 
adjourned for tiffin. 

On resuming, 

Mr. Litchfield said the present claim was founded 
on the 5th paragraph of the agreement. That 
paragraph was optional, not compulsory on Mr. 
Anglin ; that was to say he was not obliged under 
such circumstances as Mr. Nuttall might suggest 
to him lo determine the engagement, and it was 
not for Mr. Nuttall to say “ You must pay me so 
much salai y and provide me with a passage lo 
England." The defendant might, if he chose, de- 
teimine that engagement. Counsel would therefore 
contend that unless the plaintiff had made out that 
the necessary notice was given, and that he had 
started on his journey lo England within one 
month of such notice—assuming it to have been 
given—or that he was 1 eady and willing to start, 
which was not alleged in the petition, then the 
plaintiff's case must fall. As lo the allegation 
that the defendant put himself in such a position 
that lie incapacitated himself from carrying out 
his agreement with Mr. Nuttall, Counsel submitted 
that that allegation had to be proved emphatically 
and clearly‘by the plaintiff. Counsel took it that 
there were two issues, first that the contract 
terminated in the manner stipulated for by para¬ 
graph five, for which there was no evidence— 
the testimony indeed going entirely the other 
way—or the alternative issue that the de¬ 
fendant had by his actions incapacitated him¬ 
self from carrying out his contract. Counsel 
tefeired to case of Frost against Knight, reported 
in Law Reports, 7 Exchequer, page III, for the 
purpose of pointing out that that case was one of 
l)i each of promise of marriage. Of course by the 
law of England a man could not have two wives— 
perhaps foi Innately so—but there was no law in 
England establishing that newspapers might not 
have two editois. If, the defendant was ready 
and willing to continue Mr. Nuttall in his en¬ 
gagement to pay his salary until the termination 
of the time stipulated by the contract of July 17th, 
1888, then by that agreement the defendant had 
no cause of complaint. The plaintiff admitted that 
Mr. Anglin had required him lo continue work 
after December 1st, but Mr. Nuttall declined to 
accede to his request. If Mr. Nuttall had been at 
woik on January 1st, as Mr. Anglin wished him 
to be, the former’s salary would have been paid 
regularly. Even more; Mr. Anglin was ready, 
with the sanction of the company, to employ him 
and to raise his salary to 8200 per month. Under 
those circumstances, Counsel submitted that the 
contract had been broken by the defendant. 
Even supposing it were technically broken, 
the plaintiff had suffered no damage by 
not being continued in employment under the 
agreement because he had been offered a con¬ 
tinuation of his employment at an increase of 
salary. The position of the defendant after the 
formation of the new company was to a certain 
extent changed, but not so absolutely changed 
as to prevent him from carrying out his agree¬ 
ment with Mr. Nuttall of July, 1888. The present 
case was different from those referred to by the 
other side, for the Japan Gazette was not a com¬ 
pany the business ot which had been wound up and 
stopped, but was sold as a going concern, the com¬ 
pany being willing to continue the existing agree¬ 
ments with Mr. Anglin's staff or to make new agree¬ 
ments if those were wished. He submitted that 
by the formation of the company Mr. Anglin was 
not incapaciated from continuing the agreement. 
As a matter of fact the agreement had really been 
broken by Mr. Nuttall, unnecessarily and very 
much to the prejudice and inconvenience of the 
defendant. 
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Jolm Frederick Lowder, sworn, deponed—I am 
a barrister-at-law. In October I was one of the 
piomoters of the Yokohama Printing and Publish¬ 
ing Co. (Ld.) I had some negotiations with Mr. 
Anglin as to the purchase of the Japan Gazette, 
its plant and goodwill. Subsequently an agree 
ment was made for the purchase of the plant and 
goodwill, and that agreement was teduced to 
writing. There was an agreement as to the staff 
of the Gazette. The agreement was that we 
should take over the whole of the staff if they 
wished to remain in our service. Among other 
members of the staff I communicated with the 
plaintiff. I had an interview with him. The 
first interview was about the latter end of 
October or the early part of November. I pre¬ 
sume it must have been in October that I fiist 
spoke to Mr. Nuttall. It was in consequence of a 
communication that I had from Mr. Anglin. I 
went up to Mr. NuttalPs office. He was aware of 
the fact that a company was formed or in process 
of formation for the purchase of the Japan Gazette, 
and I asked him whether lie was willing to 
continue in the set vice of the company. He 
said lie took a great interest in the venture, but 
that there were certain parts of the agreement be¬ 
tween himself and Mr. Anglin to which he took 
exception, notably the restiiclive clause which pre¬ 
vented him from joining the staff of any newspaper 
in Japan, China, and India. He also raised an¬ 
ther point. “I understand,” he said, ''that you 
are getting a new editor; I have hitherto been 
acting as editor of the paper, and it is a questi.>n of 
amour propre with me." Those were the two 
principal points; I think the only two points 
that he made. I may say he was speaking 
for himself and also for Mr. Littlewood at this 
time. Mr. I.illlewood was also in the employ 
of the Gazette as shorthand reporter. I re¬ 
plied—“As far as the ediloiship is concerned 
we have appointed a new one, and theie can he 
no question about that.” But I said that as 10 
the restiiclive clause point we were prepared to 
make a great concession and to insert a clause in 
the agreement to the effect that it was deter¬ 
minable at six months' notice on either side. The 
result of it was that he said to me, “ Well, 
Mr. Lowder, I will leave the matter entirely 
in your hands.” I then undertook to send him 
the draft of an agreement based upon tiie conver¬ 
sation that had taken place, and I did so. Unfor¬ 
tunately I have deslioyed the draft, but I can tell 
you that it was in fact what I have said just now, 
the rate of salaiy being the same as Mi. Nuttall 
had hitherto had. Aftei wards, much to my sur¬ 
prise I received a letter from him saj ing that he 
objected to the draft. I presumed the matter was 
all settled until I received this reply from Mr. 
Nuttall. The longer of the two letters you 
hand me is the one I received first. I wrote to the 
best of my recollection expressing my surprise at 
receiving such a letter, the matter having been 
placed in my hands and the shorter letter is the 
one I received in reply to it. 

The letters were as follows :— 

“ November 22nd. 

“Dear Mr. Lowder, —Mr. Littlewood and the 
wi iter have carefully considered the proposals of 
the Directors of the Yokohama Pi idling and Pub¬ 
lishing Co. (Lit’d.) and we regret that they are not 
such as to induce us to enter the service of the 
company. We are already awaie, as you say, 
that the expenses of the company are heavy, but 
we fail to see why we should he viewed as a medium 
by which in some small ineasme to countei balance 
the outlay to which the dii ectors have pledged them¬ 
selves. You know the circumstances under which 
we can leave Japan. You know also that we were 
distinctly piomised an increase of salary at the end 
of the present year. The offer the diieclors submit 
does not, however, take either of these phases into 
consideration, and it would pet haps be out of place 
to expect otherwise seeing that they weie in 110 
sense party to them. Again there are other cii cmn- 
stances which influence us in the decision 
contained in the present answer. In conclusion 
we desire to recognize your individual promise 
which, however, is not 1 eally tangible, to remark 
that there is no feeling on our side, and that our 
eamest hope is for the success of the journal to 
which we are at present attached. 

“ Yours, &c., “ E. P. Nuttall.” 

“ November 22nd. 

“ Dear Mr. Lowdp.r. —Herewith the draft. I 
did say that I left the offer to you and your co¬ 
directors, or, as you put it, left my interests, in 
your hands. We ar e sure you have done your best, 
and we sincerely thank you for your endeavours. 

“ Yours, &c., " E. P. Nuttall.” 

Examination resumed—In December I au¬ 
thorised Mr. Anglin to make a proposal to 
Mr. Nuttall. It was that Mr. Nuttnl and Mr. 
Littlewood should either remain in Mr. Ang¬ 


lin's employment or in the company’s ; Mr. 
Nuttal at a salary of $200 and Mr. Littlewood 
at a salary of $150 a month; either carrying 
out the existing agreements with Mr. Anglin ; 
or entering into new agi cements with the company 
at their option. After that offer was made Mr. 
Nuttall called upon me. I am inclined to think 
that that interview was stated to be without pre¬ 
judice. I see that Mr. Nuttall nods his head, 
and that convinces me it was so. I am not quite 
ceitaiu whether what he said then was without 
prejudice or not, but to be on the safe side I would 
prefer not to answer your question. My co-pro¬ 
moters were cognizant of the offer I had made; 
all the piomoters were to be diiectois of the 
company for a year at least. If Mr. Nuttall had 
accepted the offer of $200 a month, the piomoters 
were piepared to carry out their part of the ar¬ 
rangement—clearly so ; we should not have made 
the offer unless we were. 

Cross-examined—The draft agreement was sent 
to Mr. Nuttall by me as 1 epresenting the direc¬ 
tors of the company. I was a promoter and was 
to be a director. Whether I sent it peisonally 
or officially I do not know, but it came from the 
company. All that I did in reference to Mr. 
Nuttall was after consultation with the directors. 

How came you, then, to write to Mr. Nuttall that 
it was in no sense a proposal from the directors but 
that it emanated ft 0111 yourself ?—Did I wi ile that ? 
(Letter shown). Well, as a matter of fact, as I said 
before, I took no step whatevei without consulting 
tlie piomoters. You aic placing a slightly strain¬ 
ed construction on that letter. Pei haps if you will 
read it will be better undeistood. 

The letter was as follows:— 

“ November 22nd. 

Dear Mr. Nuttall.— Please return the draft 
agreement I sent for the consideration of yourself 
and Mr. Littlewood. It was in no sense a pro¬ 
posal from the Directors of the new Company, but 
emanated entiiely from myself. Had it been 
accepted, 01 lathei I should say, favourably enter¬ 
tained, it was my intention to have submitted it to 
the Board of Directors for their consideration. I 
understood from you that you had placed your 
interests in my hands, and the draft was 1 lie result 
of the best thought I have been able to give to the 
matter. But of course you are the best judge. 

“ Yours, &c. t J. F. Lowder.” 

Cross-examination continued—It would be clear 
to the recipient of that letter that the oiler came 
from me. 

And that it was an offer for his consideration ? 
—Well, the letter speaks for itself. 

I mean you sent it as an offer for him to favour¬ 
ably consider ?—Yes, 

And what he left for you to do was to make 
him an offer which lie would consider ?—Well, I 
cannot say it was so, because the last words weie 
—“ I leave the mailer in your hands,” after 
speaking of the terms of the new agreement. The 
matter having been left in my hands I drafted 
an agreement which I believed to embody practi¬ 
cally what had taken place between us. In that 
sense it was an offer ; that is to say it was putting 
into writing the lesult of the conversation be¬ 
tween us. 

In the inlet view I think I am correct in say¬ 
ing you did not fix on any salary?—In the 
interview 1 think I told him that the salaiy 
would be the same, and he replied that it seemed 
rather hard that the editor and manager were to 
get such high pay, and that his pay could not be 
increased. I think it was at that inlet view. I 
answered that the company were not in a position 
to increase the salaiy at present, hut that in time 
if it were prosperous, we wauled all our employes 
to be satisfied with the service and held out hopes 
of an increase. 

You did that in your letter, but at the interview 
befoie you wrote to him the question of salary 
had not been fixed ?—It had not been fixed, hut I 
think it was mentioned at that interview. He 
did not positively say he was not willing; he 
sail! :—“ Here is y'otu editor getting so much and 
your manager so much.” He was willing to re¬ 
main in tire sei vice hut lie was raising these 
points. There was no final agreement. The final 
agreement or remaik was that lire matter was left 
in my hands. Not only Mr. Anglin hut Mr. Nut¬ 
tall had told me that the latter was willing 
to enter the service of the company. He men¬ 
tioned those points, but he gave me to under¬ 
stand and said distinctly that lie wished to re 
main in the service of the company. 

Oil satisfactory terms of course?—Yes. 

The following letter was here read :— 

“ November 2lsl. 

Dear Mr. Nuttall —Will you and Mr. Little- 
wood look over the accompanying draft agreement 
and let me know whether you are willing to enter 
into the service of the Printing & Publishing Co. on 
the terms therein set foith. Our expenses will be 


very heavy and until we have felt our way a little 
fur tlier we are not in a position to pay higher 
salaries than you at piesent receive from Mr. 
Anglin, hulas long as I am on the board of di¬ 
rectors my policy will be to treat the employes of 
the company as geuei ously as our funds will per mil. 

“ Yours, &c., J. F. Lowder.” 

Cross-examination continued—That evidently 
lias reference to the conversation which 1 thought 
had taken place at this interview. 

And your pioposal was that he should enter 
your service as subeditor and reporter?—My 
proposal was that he should enter the service as 
sub editor and reporter, hut I added that if he 
Irked we could make an arrangement to call 
him editor of the morning paper to get over his 
sciuples. I told him our intention was to enlarge 
the morning edition and if that was the only 
doubt in his mind we might call him editor of 
the morning Japan Gaeetle. 

Thai was after the agreement was sent to him ? 
—Subsequently did you not tell Mr. Nuttall that 
the paper could not afford to pay him $200 a 
month?—Subsequently to the offer of $200 a 
month? Certainly not. I do not know now whether 
it can afford it 01 not and could not have said so. 

Was not there some discussion as to whether 
Mr. Nuttall should not take the mot ning paper at 
a salaiy of $210 a month P—To reply to that I 
should be replying to a question which I refused 
to answer when pul by Mi. Litchfield. 

Mr. Walfoid did not press the question. 

James Raymond Anglin, sworn, deponed—I have 
for some yeais been pi opr ietor and manager of lire 
Japan Gazette. At present I am par l propr ietor 
(holding $27,000 of shares) and manager. Mr. 
Nuttall was one of my emplo) 6 * at the lime the com¬ 
pany was foimed. He came out under agreement 
in 1888. From that time the salary was increased 
over the original amount. I was satisfied with him 
up to a certain period. An agreement was made 
by whiclr the company was to take ovei the staff 
at the same wages if they weie willing; if not 
the staff to stay under my control till the engage¬ 
ments expired—I to have supreme control. All 
hands have been kept on except the interpreter, 
and Mr. Nuttall and Mr. Littlewood, who did not 
come to work after Jan. 1st. The very da) - that Mr. 
Lowder and Mr. Walter called on me in tire office 
and asked nte to sell tire paper, I said lire paper was 
not in the market. They said if I did not sell 
they would stait a paper in opposition to me. I 
considered and said my price was so much. I con¬ 
sulted my fiiends, and you as my legal advisei, 
and I accepted their offer. They were desii nits 
of buying the Herald, and it seems Mr. Brooke 
would not give them any infoi malion about 
the accounts, or plant, or anything of that sort. 
After that Sir Edwin Arnold came to the office 
and saw Mr. Nuttall who came down immediately 
after he left and told me that he had an offer from 
Sir Edwin to go home to London to join the Tele¬ 
graph for £%oo a year, that he would not work for 
the company, that he had me “on toast,” and that 
he would make me pay three months' wages and 
his passage to England. That was the fiist time 
lie said anything about leaving the employ 
rtf myself or the company. I was authorised by 
Mr. Lowder to offer to him and Mr. Littlewood 
that they should remain with me or enter into 
a new agieement, Mr. Littlewood at $150 and 
Mr. Nuttall at $200 from January 1st. He 
thought he had me settled, and therefore said 
he would stick to what he was doing, and that front 
the 1st of Janiiai y he would not work for me or 
the company. Last night I found out for the first 
time iliat Mr. Nuttall never made that offer to Mr. 
Littlewood. I made the offer to Mr. Nuttall, as 
lie had taken Mr. Littlewood in his hands, and he 
answered for Mr. Littlewood, and wrote to the 
directors that he was writing for both. I made 
the offer to him, and last night Mr. Littlewood 
told me for the first lime that the offer was never 
made to him. In my opinion tiie sei vices of both 
were required for the newspaper after January 
1st, 1.S91. Since that date tire subscription has 
increased by about 125 to 140 subscribers. One 
day Mr. Nuttall told me he was going to make 
an agreement with the company, and next day he 
said he would not, and again he was going to Lon¬ 
don on tiie siaff of the Telegraph. He certainly 
definitely told me lie would not woik on the staff 
of the Gazette, on which I wrote to him in these 
terms : "— 

“ December 291I1. 

“Dear Sir,— Iniefeience to your conversation 
with me this afternoon I have to inform you that I 
require your attendance at this office on the 1st 
of January next and thenceforward, to discharge 
your duties in performance of your contract with me. 

“Yours, &c., J. R. Anglin.” 

l he result ol the withdrawal of Messrs. Littlewood 
and Nuttall was Iliat I was pul to great incon¬ 
venience. An impoitaiit law case against me by 
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Mr. Beale, manager of the Japan Mail, and 
another case in the Portuguese Court, I could not 
repot t. On the 1st of January, all the desei ving 
tleiks and compositors got increases of wages. 
I gave all tny men a bonus, except Messis. Nutlall 
mul Littlewood, and if they had stopped they 
would have had $500 between them. 

Cross-examination—I have a number of shares 
in the company. You now show me the at tides 
of association of the company ; I have tead them 
ihtotigh. 

Mr. Walford read Art. 107 stating that the 
management of the business and the contml of the 
company was vested in the directors ; and Ait. 108, 
sub-section 5, empoweiing the directors to appoint 
and at their discretion to remove employes of the 
company. 

Cross-examination continued—Mr. Nuttall was 
011 my staff under an engagement with me. I as 
manager of the company am responsible for the 
staff. 

You are responsible for the whole staff of the 
company?—Except the editor, the woi king staff 
are all under my control as manager. 

You do not appoint the editor?—I have no 
power to appoint any one without the expressed 
consent of the diiectors ; except the native staff; 
they are all in my hands. If I have a complaint 
.against a member of the foreign staff I have to send 
it in to the board of directors. The appoint¬ 
ment of the foreign staff is in the hands of the 
directors. 

Yon make a stalment, which has been contra¬ 
dicted in advance, that Mr. Nuttall told you Sir 
Edwin Arnold had made him a definite offer?— 
He told me that Sir Edwin had offered him ^500 
a year. Those were his words to me about five 
minutes after Sir Edwin came down-staiis. I 
think that was about a month previous to Sir 
Edwin's leaving Japan. It was some time in No¬ 
vember. I do not know what the position was on 
the Telegraph. I did not ask. I was autlioi ised 
—and told Mr. Nuttall so—to make the offei 
to Mr. Nuttall. I had not the power to do so 
myself. I told Mr. Nuttall he could either serve 
me to the end of the engagement, or I would 
break it and he could make a new one with the 
company. Mr. Nuttall did not tell me Sir Edwin 
Arnold would do his best for him. He told me 
he had an engagement, and I went immediately 
and told Mr. Lowder. 

Frank Littlewood, sworn, deponed—I am a re¬ 
porter on the Gazette and was so last year— 

1 eporter, sub editor, and assistant manager nomi¬ 
nally. In Dec. last Mr. Nuttall told me that Mr. 
Anglin had offeied an advance of $15 himself. 
He did not tell me of any offer from the com¬ 
pany—except that the company would pay the 
same salaries, and Mr. Anglin would pay an addi¬ 
tional $15 from his own pocket. 

This closed the case for the defendant. 

Mr. Litchfield submitted (hat if Mr. Nuttall had 
suffered any damage it had been entirely owing 
to bis own wilfulness. As would he gathered from 
Mr. Anglin's statement, the plaintiff had objec¬ 
ted to continuing in the service either of Mr. 
Anglin or the company. That fact distinguished 
the claim in the present case from those cases 
which approached most nearly to it. Counsel in¬ 
stanced the case of Planchet against Conlburn, re¬ 
ferred to in Cutter against Powell in Smith’s 
Leading Cases, volume 2 page 37, and Robinson 
and Shaipe against Drummond on page 35 of the 
same woik. This case differed from those quoted 
in respect that the defendant was able to cairy out 
bis contract. 

The Judge—Do you consider that he was en¬ 
tirely able to cany it out, or do you say that he 
was able to do something that was equivalent to 
it? Because you see the agreement was that Mr. 
Nuttall should be editor. Now do you say Mr. 
Anglin was in a position to continue him as editor 
of the Japan Gazette! 

Mr. Litchfield—As editor of the Japan Gazette 
if lie close to call himself so. I submit there is 
nothing in the name. 

The judge—Do yon say Mr. Anglin ever offered 
to continue him as editor or an editor of the Ja¬ 
pan Gazette. 

Mr. Litchfield said no; he did not say it was the 
defendant's business to make an offer. It was for 
the plaintiff to show that he was prevented by Mr. 
Anglin from continuing as an editor. There was 
no reason why there should not be two editors of 
a papei ; no reason why there should not be an 
editor of the evening paper and an editor of the 
morning paper; an editor and a conductor. There 
bad been no evidence to show that Mr. Nuttall 
after January 1st, attempted to be editor of the 
paper or offei ed his services as ediloi on any paper. 

The Judge—Your best point is that no damage 
ensued. It seems to me to be quite out of the, 
question to contend that it was necessary for Mr. 
Nuttall to go down there and try to turn out Mr. 1 


Dening from his chair. That was the only way he 
could offer to become editor. 

Mr. Litchfield did not say there was ft neces¬ 
sity for such violent measures, hut he submitted 
that the mere fact of the appointment of one editor 
did not preclude Mr. Anglin in the circumstances 
of the case fiom continuing Mr. Nuttall as an 
editor of the Japan Gazette. It was difficult to 
cite any particular case on all fonts with this one, 
because as a rule a man did not choose—to use a 
homely phrase—to quarrel with his btead and 
butter, and when a business was sold as a going 
concern he was generally too ready and willing to 
accept a continuation of his set vices, especially 
when an increase of pay or its equivalent was 
offered. From the evidence of Mr. Lowder it 
would be seen that for some time Mr. Nuttall 
was playing fast and loose with the company; 
fiisl ready to enter into a new agreement, then 
declining, then apparently coquetting for furthei 
advances from the company or from Mr. Anglin ; 
and it was not until December 29th that he 
finally made up his mind that he would not 
continue in the service any longer. He defin- 
ately declined at the eleventh hour to fulfill 
his part of the agreement, and therefore by his own 
conduct he was precluded from claiming damages ; 
such damages as he fancied he had suffered being 
entirely the result of his own wilfulness. The for¬ 
mation of the company did not create dissolution 
of the agreement between the plaintiff and the de¬ 
fendant. After quoting a case ieported in 
volume 27 of the .Lava Journal, Exchequer 
Cases, page 205, Conusel went on to say that 
if Mr. Nail tall went to England, instead of 
his editorship of the Japan Gazette being a 
feather in his cap as the result of which he would 
be welcomed and probably eagei ly snapped up, 
he would have to rely more upon his individual 
talents, which were undoubtedly considerable, than 
upon any fancied glamour thrown upon them by 
1 lie fact of his having been editor of the Japan 
Gazette. If lie went back to England he would 
probably find himself in the same position as 
the Eatonswill Gazette or the Eatonswill Inde¬ 
pendent, the editors of which when they moved 
out of their provincial town found that neither 
they nor their pi inciples, nor their politics had 
ever been heard of before. Counsel could 
not help thinking that Mr. Nuttall had been 
led by a will-of-the-wisp to quarrel with his bread 
and butter. Mr. Anglin stated positively that offers 
had been made to Mr. Nuttall by Sir Edwin Ar- 
-n Id, and it was very evident that Mr. Nuttall 
could not make up his mind whether he would ac¬ 
cept them or continue with the company. With a 
view to swelling the claim in this case, Mr. Nuttall 
told them that Mr. Anglin had pressed him to 
make an engagement for two, three, or five years. 
But no doubt Mr. Nuttall prefened to remain 
under the three years engagement undei which lie 
came out. He wished to leave himself fiee—and 
Counsel could not blame him—to act for his betst 
inleiests, but he ought to home made up his 
mind as to what lie considered best foi his 
own interests, instead of waiting till the eleventh 
hour and they declaring that he considered 
himself no longer in Mr. Anglin’s service and 
leaving the new concern without help or assist¬ 
ance at the time of its starting. Counsel contend¬ 
ed that the petition was based upon the specific 
clause in the agreement which provided that the 
plaintiff had power to determine the agieement 
in a certain way. There was no allegation, and 
no proof that the plaintiff did determine the con- j 
uact in that way. On the other hand, theiewas 1 
stiong proof that Mr. Anglin was ready, if Mi. 
Nuttall had asked, to pay him his salary, and 
strong evidence to infer that if Mr. Nuttall had 
continued to woik for the Gazette his agreement 
would not have been determined at the end 
of the three years unless he wished it. 

Mr. Walford said the petition was fiamed in 
such a way as to provide if necessary for the 
objection raised by the other side, claiming in 
fact under clause 5, but also claiming apatl fiom 
that clause. If the Corn I held plaintiff entitled 
to damages under clause 5, of cotuse all that 
Mr. Litchfield said about the damages being 
the result of plaintiff’s own folly must fall 
through. In addition to the tlnee months 
salary and a passage home, Mr, Nuttall would 
be entitled to some damages for his detention 
in Yokohama and also for the loss incurred on 
the sale of his furniture. The other side con 
tended that as notice was not given the 
agieement was not determined under that 
clause, but Counsel held that it was entirely 
against the plaintiff that no notice was given. 
Mr. Nuttall had waived the notice which was 
entiiely insetted for his benefit, and therefore 
Counsel contended the clause did apply. If, how¬ 
ever, the plaintiff was not limited by that clause of 
the agreement then the damages he had sus¬ 


tained became an important feature in the case, 
and as it appealed had been more considerable 
than the small sum of three months' salary. In 
fact they might vety well be assessed on the basis 
of salary to the end of the engagement in October 
as well as loss sustained on the sale of furniture 
and the passage to England. 

The Judge—What do you say to the offer 
of the company to engage him at a salary of $200 
per month ? 

Mr. Walford said he was coming to that 
point. Mr. Anglin had said that Mr. Nut¬ 
tall had been offei ed £ 500 a year from 
Sir Edwin Arnold, but Mr. Nuttall had denied 
that Sit Edwin made the offer or that he said so 
to Mr. Anglin. After again quoting the case of 
Reid against the Explosives Company, Counsel 
said it was quite beyond the power of Mr. Anglin 
to assign hiscoutiact to the company, and it was 
mere subterfuge for him to say to the plaintiff, 
'* You go on and work for the paper belonging to 
the company but in my service.” Mr. Litchfield 
had reflected upon what he called the uncertainty 
of Mr. Niitlall’s position, but they had it from 
Mr. Nuttall that he had frequently told Mr. 
Anglin he would not go on, and the letter of 
December 29th, which Mr. Litchfield regarded as 
his first, was really the last indication that he 
would not go on. Further, Mr. Anglin engaged 
Mr. Nutlall as editor, not sub-editor, of the news¬ 
paper, and when Mi. Anglin sold the paper the 
company appointed another editor. How was it 
possible for Mr. Nutlall to go on? Mr. Anglin 
had nothing more to do with the appointing of 
editois, and could not appoint an editor for the 
morning paper. He had in shoit rendered the 
performance of the contract quite impossible, and 
by so doing had determined the engagement of 
Mr. Nuttall, who was theiefore entitled to damages. 
Counsel was then about to rtfer to his Honoui’s 
remat leas to the offer of £200 by the company 
when. 

The Judge said the exact point in his mind was 
this: that Mr. Walford was saying that the 
damages might include salary up to the time of the 
expiiy of the engagement with Mr. Anglin. Sup¬ 
pose Mr. Nuttall had been wrongfully dismissed, 
but that during that time it could be proved that 
somebody offeied him $200 a mouth. It was quite 
manifest that he would not be entitled to recover 
the whole of his salary for the lime. It was from 
that point of view that his Honour desired to 
call Counsel’s attention to the fact that plaintiff 
had been offeied $200, whereas he was only get¬ 
ting $185. 

Mr. Walford referred to the case of Rose 
against Pender. 

The Judge did not see that that case gave 
any indication of the measure of damages. In 
that case evidently a man had been offered by 
his old employer the same wages in a different 
employment as it were. That was almost on 
all fonts with Mr. Anglin offering to take the 
plaintiff back at $185 as sub-editor. Plainly 
accoidiug to that case Mr. Anglin would not 
have a complete defence, but it said nothing about 
the measure of damages. Suppose his Honour 
came to the conclusion that some damages were 
to be given, that case would not help him to say 
what the damages should be. 

Mr. Walfoid said the measure was the wages of 
the servant less the value of any employment lie 
might have got by teasouable exertions, but he 
was not bound to take any post which was sub¬ 
ordinate. Counsel then referred the Comt to the 
morning supplement of the Japan Gazette to show 
that the post of editor would be a pmely nominal 
one ; contended that a man was not altogether blot¬ 
ted out when he came to this foreign land, and that 
Mr. Nuttall’s petformances and the fact that the 
paper flourished while under his management 
would be recommendations in his favour at home, 
which would be considerably injured if lie lelurned 
as sub-editor, after being removed from the post of 
editor. Mr. Nuttall then was entitled to damages 
under clause 5 of the agieement ; for detention and 
for the loss on the sale of his furniture. If not en¬ 
titled under the clause, then he was entitled outside 
the clause, and those damages would be assessed 
to the end of his engagement, adding his passage 
home and the loss on his furniture, without refer¬ 
ence to any other position which he might have 
obtained out heie, and which it would have been 
veiy much against his interest and to the pieju- 
dice of his future prospects in life for him to accept. 

Judgment was teserved. 


For Debility use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. B. Mallam, M.R.C.S., and L.S.A., Mea¬ 
dow Sides, Staines, says : “ I find it a most admir¬ 
able preparation in cases of extieme debility.” 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 


PASSENGERS. 


-♦- 

[Reuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 

London, January 30th. 

Owing to dissension, there is a Republican 
minority in the United States Senate, and the 
prospect of any silver legislation this session is 
declining. 

Mr. Goschen favours the issue of notes of the 
value of one pound ten shillings. 

London, February 1st. 

Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. for North¬ 
ampton, is dead. 

The Hon. William Windom, Secretary of 
State for the Treasury, died suddenly in New 
York. 

General Von Waldersee, Chief of the Gene¬ 
ral Staff of the German Army, has resigned. 

Lorion, February 2nd. 

• The Crispi Cabinet has resigned. 

The Scotch railway strike has come to an 
end, and resulted in a complete victory for the 
railway companies. 

London, February 3rd. 

The United States Supreme Court has ad¬ 
mitted that Great Britain has the right of appeal 
in the case arising out of the seizure of the 
sealing-vessel Sayward. 

London, February 4th. 

Canada has decided to open negotiations for 
a treaty of commerce with the United States. 

The regular troops have regained Valparaiso. 

Later. 

The Manchester Ship Canal will require 
£\, 700,000 additional capital. 

[From the above message it would appear that the < liilian rebels 

had captured Valparaiso, but no telegram to that effect has 

reached japan,—E b. J.M .] 


1_Br»dhugh, Charlis, M.P., son of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, a 
solicitor’s clerk, was born In the East end of London, Sept. 
s8th, i8jj. He was educated at elementary schools in lieth- 
nal Greeu and Hackney Road ; and afterwards became suc¬ 
cessively errand-boy, coal-dealer, Sunday School teacher, and 
a free-thought lecturer. In Dec. 1850, he enlisted in the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, and served for some time in Ireland. He 
became orderly-room clerk, got his discharge, and in 1853 re¬ 
turned to London, becoming clerk to a Mr. Rogers, a solicitor. 
Having become confirmed in his Secularist views, he began to 
write and lecture regularly, adopting the pseudoin m of ‘‘Icono¬ 
clast.’’ He lectured at the Hali of Science, City Road ; wrote 
abundantly, and in a few years was well-known throughout 
the country for his discussions with clergy and others on 
public platforms. In 1868 he began his efforts to enter Parlia¬ 
ment, and after three timescontesting Northampton in vain, 
was returned for that borough in iK8o, his colleague being Mr. 
!.abouchere. Meantime, in 1868-9, he fought a great battle in 
the law courts against the Attorney-General (who was pro¬ 
secuting 'the National Reformer), which resulted in complete 
victory for himself. He also took a considerable part, during 
the winter of 1870, in getting up expressions of sympathy for 
France; and he travelled in Spain and in America, lecturing 
in several cities, and being well received. Since his entering 
Parliament, his name has been chiefly heard in connection 
with the lung, arduous, and unfortunate struggle with regard 
to liis right to take, or dispense with, the oath of allegiance. 
It is impossible here to find 100m for all the details of this most 
painful controversy; how the committee appointed to examine 
whether he had the right to alVum, pronounced, by one vote, in 
the negative ; how he was refused permission to take the oath; 
how he persisted, was forcibly removed from the House, and 
committed to the custody ot the Sergeant-at-Arms; how he 
was sued for a penalty for sitting and voting, being unquali¬ 
fied ; how he in return sued Mr. Newdegate for “ mainten¬ 
ance," and got a decision against him ; how he thrice re¬ 
signed h's seat, in order to appeal to his constituency against 
the House, and was thrice, after fierce contests, re-elected ; 
how the Affirmation Hill was brought in, and, in spite of one 
of Mr. Gladstone's finest speeches, was lost by a majority of 
3; and how finally, after the Parliament of i88o-8j was dead, 
Mr. Bradlaugh (who had been again elected by Northampton) 
was allowed to take his seat in peace. He has since then 
taken a prominent part in debate, and has signali-ed himself 1 
by successfully moving for the establishment of a Labour 
Bureau. Of Mr llradlaugh’s opinions it is nesessary to say 
very little. He is the leader of the Secularists, and with Mrs. 
Annie Uesant has professed what are called Malthusian 
opinions on the population question. Prosecuted in 
1668 for the publication of an old book by a certain Dr. 
Knowhon, Mr. Bradlaugh and . Irs. Besant were sen¬ 
tenced to six months' imprisonment and £ joo fine; but the 
Court of Appeal quashed the conviction. Mr. Bradlaugh has 
also headed the agitation against perpetual pensions .—Mm 0/ 
the Time.] 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Shanghai, - ) 

Nagasaki M. V. K. Friday, Feb. 13th. 

Kobe. ) 

From America ... tier O. & O. Cu. Monday, Feb. gth." 
From America ... per P. M.Co. Saturday, Feb. 21st.f 


• Oceanii left San Francisco on fanuary asnd. t City of Rio it 
Janeiro left San Francisco on February 5th. 


THE N K XT MAIL LEAVES 


For Shanghai, 1 

Kobe, and j per N. Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... * 

For Europe, viA 

Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 

For America. per O. Si O. Co. 

For Canada. Sic. »iei C. M.P. Co. 
t>oi Auieiica. pet P. M, Co. 


Tuesday, Feb. toth. 


Saturday, •'eb. 7th. 
Friday, Feb. 13th. 
Tuesday, Feb. 17th 
Tuesday, feb. 24th. 


ARRIVALS. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,169, Peleismt, 31st 
lanuary,—Hamburg viA poits —, General.— 
Simon, Eveis & Co. 

Niigata Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Aiai, 31st 
January,— Hakodate 28th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosclt, 
31st January,—Shimonoseki 281W January, Coal. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, isl F'ebtuaty, 
—Nagasaki 29th January, Coal.—Mitsu Bislii 
Sba. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,122, Hart is, 1st 
February,—Takao 26th January, Sugar.—Jart 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Sntsuma Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
isl Februaty,—Kobe 31st January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
1st February,—Hongkong 25th, Nagasaki 28th, 
and Kobe 31st January, General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 

Nagato Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,160, EUstrand, 
3rd February,—Hakodate 31st Janua-y, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, R. R. 
Searle, 4th February,—Sat> Francisco 10th Ja- 
uuaiy, Mails and Geueial.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Yumashiro Marti, Japanese steamer, '1,512, C. 
Young, 3rd Febtuary,— Kobe 2nd Februaty, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Alliance (6), United States ci uiser, 1,375, Captain 
H. E. Taylor, 41I1 Febiuaty,—Gun practice. 

Hokkai Marti, Japanese steamer, 656, Umasono, 
41b Febmaiy,— Hachinnhe 2nd Febtuary, Ge¬ 
neral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
4th February,— Hakodate 2nd Febiuaty, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

John McDonald, American ship, 2,172, Stover, 
51I1 Februaty,—New Yotk 2ist July, Oil.— 
China & Japan Trading Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 5th 
Febiuaty,—Kobe 4th Febtuary, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ning Ch te, Biitish steamer, 1,735, Allen, 51I1 
Febiuaty,—Kobe 41b Febiuaty, Genetal.—W. 
M. Sttacltan 5; Co. 

Agamemnon, Biitish steamer, 1,491, Williams, 6lh 
February,— Hongkong j8lh January, General. 
— Butterfield & Swire. 


DEPARTURES. 

Wakanoura Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 31st January,— Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
1st February,—Omni, General.— Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Iraouaddy, French steamer, 2,489, Flnudin, isl 
Febtuary,—Shanghai viA Kobe, Genet al.—Mes¬ 
sage! ie» Mat itimes Co. 

Niigata Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
1st Febiuaty,— Kobe, Geueial.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosclt, 
1st Februaty,—Shimonoseki, Geueial.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Alliance, United Stales crusier, Captain H. C. 
Taylor, 2nd February—Tatget practice. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Kden, 3rd Febtuary, 
—Nagasaki, Geueial.—Mitsu Bishi Sba. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,530, G. W. 
Conner, 3rd Februaty,—Shanghai and poits, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sat fit vt a Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Btown, 
31 d Febtuary,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

General IVerder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
4th February,— Hongkong viA ports. General.— 
H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Lydia, Get man steamer, 1,169, Peterson, 4th 
February,— Kobe, General. —Simon, Evers & 
Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, 4th February,—Hongkong, General.— 
P. M. S.S. Co. 

Haiphong, Biitish steamer, 1,122, Han is, 4th 
Febtuary,— Kobe, General.—Jatdine, Matheson 
& Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
4th February,— Kobe, Genet al.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Vantashiro Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 51b February,— Hakodate, Geueial.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
viA Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Carleton, 
Misses Carleton (3), and maid, Captain D. Lewis, 
Mis. W. L. Met tiinan, Miss Pole, Messrs. A. 
Rogers, R. Yne Pwott, C. Henrique, Melmanu, J. 
Chaudos Pole, and Chope in cabin ; 3 passengers 
in steeiage. 

Per Atneiican steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco:—For Hongkong: Miss Billings, Mrs. 
C. Richatds, and Mrs. Liehenlhal in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, fiom Hako 
date:—Messrs. Yiizawu and U. Kasiwagi in 
cabin ; Rev. Beliose in second-class ; 44 passengers 
in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Biitish steamer China, for San Ftancisco: 
— Mrs. K. Williams, Mrs. Weston, Miss Gtacie 
Plaisted, Mrs. E. Maistnn, Mrs. A. C. Cot bam. 
Miss Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Boss, Dr. Bouinger, Miss 
A. B. West, Miss A. D. H. Kelsey, Messrs. R. S. 
Furlonge, S. Gatcia, A. Boss, M. Russell, G. C. 
Wood, R. Lucas, E. M. Wood, M. Ikula, Titos. 
Smith, and J. Hensen in cabin. 

Per French steamer Iraouaddy, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Modest and child, Messrs. 
A. Deguy, E. C. Passey Adams, Wong Ye Won, 
E. de Smot, M. Lehmont, Sujo, Faussemagtie, V. 
Longiue, and Breton in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Marti, for Shang¬ 
hai and pot is:—Mr. and Mrs. N. Bougard and 
child, Messts. R. Kirby, Pet roll Fot shaw, O. Sa¬ 
saki, H. Orita, and H. A. Collins in cabin ; Mr. 
Kee Shi Yoong in second-class; 50 passengers in 
steei age. 

Pet Get man.steamer General IVerder, for Hong¬ 
kong viA ports :—Consul von Krencki, family, and 
Botopean maid, Mr. Otto Reimers, family, and 
governess, Mis. Feirlce and servant. Miss E. 
Wood, Messrs. W. Biutgeu and Loo King Cheeu 
in cabin ; 1 Portuguese, 2 Turks, and 6 Chinese in 
sleet age. 

Per American steamer City of Peking for Hong¬ 
kong :—Mr. and Mis. M. W. Belsltaw in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Iraouaddy, for Shanghai 
viA Kobe.—Raw Silk for Fiance, 603 bales; for 
Italy, 31 bales ; for other countries, 15 bales; total, 
649 boles; Waste Sib: for Fiance, 315 bales; 
Tteasuie for Shanghai, $3,000. 


REPORIS. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Marti, Captain 
F. E. Biowu, reports:—Left Kobe January 31st 
at 00.30 p.tn.; moderate N.W. wind and tain 
up to Hino Misaki; thence N.W. winds and 
cloudy weather to Oshima, which was passed at 
9.25 p.tn., aftet wards modeiate N. and N.K. 
winds up to ari ival. Ai rived at Yokohama Feb- 

1 uniy tst at 6.30 p.tn. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekslt and, 1 epot ts :—Left Hakodate Jaiinai y 31st 
at 2 p.tn.; moderate north easterly winds and over¬ 
cast sky; Febiuaty Isthcsh bieeze, overcast, with 
snow squalls. At lived at Oginoliama al 12.00 nt. 
and left the 2nd at 4.45 pan.; modet ate bt eeze liotn 
west to north and cloudy sky. Ai rived al Yoko¬ 
hama Febiuaty 31 d at 6 a.lit. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap¬ 
tain C. Young, repot ts:—Left Kobe Febiuaty 3rd 
at noon ; had light variable winds and cleat weather 
to O-diima, which was passed at 8.15 p.tn., wind 
fteshening fiom the not tilwat d; passed Reck Island 
the 3<d at IO.15 a. in., fiesli breeze ami fine 
weather to port. Arrived al Yokohama Febmaiy 
3id al 4.30 p.tn. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 

R. U. Seat le, 1 epo. is : — Lei l San Ftancisco outlie 
iolh January ; Closed the Meiidian in 34 0 N.S., 

S. W., and westerly gales tlnoughoul the entile 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama on the 4th Feb- 
ruaiy. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain J. 
Wynn, teports:—Left Hakodate Febiuaty 2nd al 

2 p.tn.; had light norlheily to westerly winds 
throughout the passage, with clear weatliet and 
modeiate or N E. swell. Artived at Yokohama 
Februaty 4th at 0.30. p.tn. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Arai, reports :—Left Kobe Febmaiy 41I1 at 1210 
p.tn.; had S.E. heavy winds and high sea to Rock 
Island; heavy tain from Rock Island to pent, with 
stmng N.E. winds and heavy sea. At rived at 
Yokohama February 51b at 1.30 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


quite 


IMPORTS. 

The Impoit Market still continues in a very 
depiessed condition. Sales of Yarns during the 
week are almost nil, only amounting to 20 bales 
English anil 10 bales Bombays. A few small lots 
of Shirtings have been sold, amounting to 3,450 
pieces, Italians 250 pieces. Prices are 
nominal. 

COTTON I’lKCK GOODS. 


Cuey Stiii tings—3H4 yds. 39 inches 
Grey Shillings—olh, 384 yds. .15inches 

I', (.loth—7 lb, 24 yaids, 3a inches . 

Indigo Shirtings—1> yaids, 44 inches... 
(’lints—Assoi ted, 34 yaids, 30 inches... 
Cot tun—Italians amt SatteeiiK I Hack, 3 a 

inches . 

111 (key Reds—ij to a|Bi, 3 j yaids, 30 

incites . 

I'm key Reds— 2 4 to 3 lli, 34 yaids, 30 

inches . ... 

t in key Reds—34 to 3th, 3\ yaids, 30 

inches . 

Velvets—It lack, 35 yards, 22 inches ... 
Victoria l.arvns, 12 yards, 42-3inches... 
l arfachelas, 12 yaids, 43 inches . 

WOOI.I.ICNS. 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.244 to 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 

Medium ... . 

Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 

Common . 0.16 to 

Mntisseline de Caine—Crape, 24 yaids, 

31 inches ... u 

Cloths—Pilots, 51 56 inches .... 

Cloths—Presidents, 5 | (it 56 inches 
Cloths—Onion, 54 1 it 56 inches .... 

Blanket*—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 3| Ik, 


COTTON VAHNS. 

Mua. 16/24, Oidinary. 

Mos. 16/24, Medium. 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest. 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 

Nos. 28/32, Medium. 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Rest. 

Nos. 38/12, Medium to Rest . 

No. jas, Two-fold . 

No. 42s, Two fold . 

PUR BALI. 

No. aos, Bombay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. 16s, Bombay .. 72.00 to 78.00 

Nn*. 10/14, Bombay. — 

METALS. 

Dull market, sales and deliveries both being on 
the most retail scale. Prices nominally unchanged. 

Klat Bars, 4 inch. |a-6o to 2.65 

Plat Bars, 4 inch. 2.70 to 2.75 

Round and square tip to 1 inch . a.60 to 2.75 

Nailrod, assorted . Nom. ' 

Nailrod, small sine. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.70 to 2.80 

Sheet Iron. 3.00 to 3.40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 5.80 to 6.00 

Wiie Nails, assoi ted. 4.20 to 4 50 

Tin Plates, per box . 5.00 to 5.25 

Pig Iron, No. 3 . 1.20 to 1.30 

KEROSENE. 

Market unchanged, dull tone. The John Do¬ 
nald has arrived from New York with a full cat go, 
thus increasing the stock once mote. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . 41.70 to 1.734 

Comet... 1.674(01.70 

Wevoe. 165 to 1.67J 

Russian . 1.60 to 1.65 

SUGAR. 

Better market reported for While Refined, and 
buyers are said to be willing to pay higher prices. 
New Browns are shortly expected to arrive from 
Formosa. 

fin *ICU» . 

Brown Takao. $3 80(03.85 

Brown Daitnng . 3.00 to 3.75 

Brown Canton . 4-5° to 5.50 

Brown Java and Penang. 4 80 to 5.20 

White Kclined . 4 00 to 7.00 


*• 35 

to 

1.90 

1.60 

to 

3 5*t 

• ■ *5 

to 

•-474 

1.20 

to 

1.60 

1.70 

to 

2.00 

fi»* 

fAti 

•I. 

0 07 

to 

0-1 4 


*M ■< 

■«. 

■ .00 

to 

•-•54 

1.20 

to 

1.40 

• 70 

to 

2.05 

4 50 

In 

6,00 

0 50 

In 

0.65 

• 3* 

to 

2.25 

I4 00 

t.. 

' 50 

O.244 to 

28 

O JO 

to 

*4 

0.16 

to 

20 

0 114 

to 

-•54 

0.30 

to 

0-45 

0 50 

to 

0.60 

0 35 

to 

0.60 

‘>•30 

l" 

0.38 

f » B 


id 

$26.00 

to 27 00 

27-00 

to 28.00 

28 50 

to 

2950 

28.OO 

to 30.00 

28 00 

to 

29 00 

29.00 

to 30 00 

31-00 

to 32 00 

35 50 

to 36 50 

34 5° 

to 36 00 

35.00 

to 38.00 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SII.K. 

Our last issue was of the 30th ult. since which date 
settlements in this market amount to 730 piculs di¬ 
vided thus :— Filatures, 479; Re reels, 161; Kakeda, 
40 ; Oshu, 50. In addition to these figures Japan¬ 
ese shipments have been 138 bales, making the total 
export trade of the week equal to 870 piculs. 

The Market has continued strong, and with a 
declining exchange sellers have managed to ad¬ 


vance prices, while many holdcis refuse to sell at 
all. 

I he telegraphic news from abroad continues 
dull, and we think holdeis lieie would do well to 
settle currently and not block the liade by raising 
their pretentions. 

There has been some amount of daily trade fiotn 
Europe; American buyers keeping out of tlie Mar¬ 
ket. Good silks of prime summer ieelings gel 
more and more scaice every day, and holders who 
are not in want of money seem justified in their 
conservative course. 

Arrivals from the interior continue small, and the 
stock is reduced day by day. It is now less than 
11,000 piculs, and with any revival in bade at all 
we shall soon see a fm tiler smait reduction. 

Ihere have been two shipping oppot (unities 
during the week, the S. S. China on the. 31st ult, 
took 1,293 bales for the New Y01 k trade; while the 
Iraouaddy, on (lie 2nd inst, had 946 bales for 
Europe. These departures bring the present ex¬ 
port figures up to 17,575 piculs, against 31,747 last 
year and 34,542 at the same date in 1889. 

Hanks .—Not a single transaction duiing the 
week. The stock is small; sellers aie not anxious 
and prices are all nominal in the absence of 
business. 

Filatures .—Considerable enquiry for these for 
Europe. Good quality of fine size being freely 
settled at $600 per picul. Others a little woise in 
quality at $590, $580, antT$575. For the States 
but little has been done, holders asking higher 
prices which buyers do not seen willing to pay. 

Re reels .—Business in these has been small. 
The principal brands of Joshu ate still held off 
the Mar ket and holders generally are unwilling to 
do business. We apparently require a shot 
spell of inaction to bring them round into the 
Market again. 

Kakeda .— Here again prices have been forced 
up as the exchange declined, with the conse¬ 
quence that very little business has been done. 

Oshu .—Here there lias been a little more doing ; 
some demand for these coarse silks coming from 
Europe. Hamatsuki has been done at $540 for 
best, with $5*5 a, ’d $5 IQ f° r the lower grades. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Hank*—No. i|. Nom 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliinstm) . Nom 

Hanks— No. 2 (Joslui) . Nom 

Hanks—No. 24 (Sliinslni). Nom 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joslui). Nom 

Hanks—No. a4 to 3 . Nom 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom 

Hanks—No. 34 . Nom 

Filatures—Fxtra 10/12 deniers. Nom 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 denieis . 

Filatures—No. i, 13/15, 14/16 den. 

Filatures—No. 1 $. 13/16,14/17 den. 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 

Re-reels—Extra .. 

Re-reels—(Sliinsliu and Oshu) Best No. 1., 

Re-ieels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denieis. 

Re-ieels—No. 14, 13/*e», 14/17 denieis . 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers .... 

Re-reels—No. 3, 1 4/20 denieis . 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom 

Kakedas—No. 1 .. 

Kakedas—No. i| . 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 

Kakedas—No. 3 . 

Kaltedas—No. 34 . 

Kakedas—-No. 4 .. 

Oshu Sendai—No. 24 . 

Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 . 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, |. ... 

Sodai—No. 24 .. 


$5»o 

490 to 495 
485 to 490 
480 to 485 
470 to 475 
460 to 465 
450 to 455 

590 to 600 
590 to 600 
580 to 585 
570 to 575 
570 to 580 
$5° to 555 
540 to 545 

575 to 5F0 
565 to 570 
555 to 560 
540 to 545 
530 to 535 
510 to 520 

550 to 555 
535 to 540 
5 3 5 to 530 
515 to 530 
505 to 510 
495 to 500 
485 to 490 
520 to 530 
530 to 540 
510 to 520 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 6th Feb., 1891 


S« » iiih 1890 gl. 
Ha 1 11. 

Kuro(re. 7>997 

America .. 9,137 


I ntal 


~{R 


Bales 

icnli, 


*7**34 

•7.575 


1889 90. 
n.1 *• 
'3.764 
•7.594 

31,358 
3'.747 

34,100 

2,850 


1888-89. 
h.i 
18,613 
1 5.7 1 5 

3<,328 

34.542 


.Settlements and Hired 7 '"'"l 
Export firun 1st July ) ,9 ’ 6o ° 

Stock, 6th February . 10,900 

Availal.leaiippliesti, date 30,500 36,950 40.900 

WASTE SILK. 

There has been rather more doing this week, and 
settlements are 700 piculs divided thus:— Noshi, 
300; Kibiso, 315; Neri, 85. 

The trade appears to languish for lack of prime 
quality, especially in Noshi. It looks as though the 
hulk of the trade for the present season were 
already done. 

Pi ices are unchanged, but decidedly firm for 
anything of choice quality. 


Ihere have been two shipping oppoi Utilities, the 
French and German Mails. The former, Iraou¬ 
addy, on the 2nd inst., carried 315 bales and the 
latter, the General Wttder, 4th inst., had 95 bales, 
all for Europe. These shipments biing the pre¬ 
sent total export up to 21,310 piculs, against 
20 >395 piculs last year, and 23,772 piculs at the 
same date in 1889. 

Pierced Cocoons .—No transactions at all this 
week, and the stock seems likely to remain on hand 
until holders are willing to sell at a reasonable 
price. 

Noshi .—One parcel of Tama ito has been done 
at$207£. Good Oshu has been done at $130, with 
medium at $120. The better qualities being now 
very scarce, buyers are turning their attention to 
Joshu, and several long lines have been fixed at 
from $60 to $75, according to assoi tment. 

Kibiso .—Not a large business in this class; 
filatures have been done at $110, $105, $100, and 
{90. Ordinary Hira kinds at from S50 to S30, 
according to grade. 

Mawata .—Still no business, the quality on offer 
not being suitable for buyers’ requirements. 

Ntri. Considerable business passing, and two 
or three large parcels have been done at from $9 
to 513 for the uncleaned stock. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Fierce.! Cocoon#—Good to Best.Nom. 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best. 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium. 

Noshi-ito—Osliin, Good to Beal".".".!!"!.!! 

Noshi-ito*—Sliinsliu, Beat . . 

Noshi-ito—Shinshn, Good 
Noshi-ito—Sliinsliu, Medium...... 

Noshi-ito—Uushu, Good to Best 

Noshi-ito—Joslui, Best . 

Noshi-ito—|oshu. Good . 

Noshi-ito—joslui, Oidinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ..... ...... 

Kihiso—Filatuie, Seconds. 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ..!.!! 

Kibiso—Sliinsliu, Best. . 

Kibiso-—Sliinsliu, Seconds. 

Kibiso—Joslui, Good to Fair. 

Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 
Kibiso—Iiachoji, Good . 


J«35 to $140 
125 to 130 
130 to 145 

too to no 


Kibiso— I lachoii, Medium to I.ow. 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 


130 to 
85 to 
774 to 
70 to 
I 10 to 
100 to 


55 to 
50 to 
35 to 
45 to 
32* to 


140 

871 

80 

75 

120 

105 

60 

40 

30 

40 

27* 


Mawata—Good to Best ... 



Export Table Waste Silk to 6th Feb., 

1 

so 

SlIlUH 

■ 1*99-91. 

1889-90. 

1888-89. 


Picul*. 

Picul*. 

Plena. 

Waste Silk. 

20,023 

18,205 

21,380 

Pierced (.ticonnt... . 

1,287 

2,190 

2,392 


21,310 

20,395 

23.772 

Settlements and IJiicct > 

• 11-IU.t . 

rict'La. 

**lt 1 Lt. 

Export from 1st July J 

24.450 

21,600 

27,000 

Stock, 6th February . 

6,100 

10,200 

5.300 

Available supplies to date 

30,550 

31,800 

32,300 

Exchange apparently touched 

bottom 

two or 


- j - h ., —■ ■ — ..a, iijv." agmil 1 U UlC IIIIIOW- 

• ng tales London, 4tn/s. Credits, 3/5; Docu- 
meuls, 3/5i; 6111/s. Credits, 3/5J; Documents, 3/5I; 
'New York, 30 d/s. U.S. $82$;4 in/s. U.S. $83!; 
Paris, 4111/s., fcs. 4.31 ; 6111/s. fcs. 4.33. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 6th February, 1891 :— 


Raw. *:ci'i» 

Hanks . 300 

Filatures . 6,450 

Re-reels .. 3.650 

Kakeda . 35« 

Oshu . 145 

Taysaam Kinds ... 5 

Total piculs 


Wa»t«. eiCi'Lt 

Cocoons. 400 

Noshi-ito . 1,300 

Kibiso. 3.940 

Mawata. 150 

Sundries. 310 


total piculs . 6,100 


.. 10 900 
TEA. 

The tail end of the season drags slowly along, 
with nothing at all noteworthy in the state of the 
rnatkel. 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange declined from last week’s rates, but 
has been moving upwards again these last two or 
three days. 

3lei ling— Hank Mill* «n •icnia.ni. 3/3J-J 

iteiiing—Hank 4 months’ sight . 3^4 

itering — Private 4 month*' sight . 3/4J 

slei niig — Private 6 luniitl.*' sight . 

>11 Paiis— Hank sight ... . 4.31 

)>• Pans—Private'i months' *.gut. 4-33 

)■' Hongkong—Rank sight . 4 / 0 dia. 

7 n I long Kong—Piivate 10 dav*’ sight . . 1 ’/. di« 

Jo Shanghai—Hank sight . 73 

J11 .''.liaugiiai— Piivate 10 days'sight. 73 

>n New York—Bank Bill* on demand . 81 4 

Jo New York—Private 30 days’sight . 82 j 

hi 'in t ; , a<*.— Hank Bills on demand... 8 l 4 
Oil San | f r»,.,-|*ro—Private so da v*’ sight.. 82} 

Silver . 46$ 
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STEAM LAUNCHES ft YACHTS, 

Fitted with KINGDON'S PATENT MAOHIXBRF 
(of which we ere eole makers) are far superior to 
any others. The chief advantages are 

1. Wonderful Economy of FneL 

2. First-lass Workmanship. 

8. Moderate Prices. 

A Greatest obtainable power for weight and spaoa 
occupied. 

6. Qniokness in raising steam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise ana vibration. 

We bnild Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest sise suitable for carrying on vaohta 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Togs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, Ac., Ac. We supply 
sets of Machinery separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
In En g lish , Fran oh or Spanish. Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLANDs CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, 80UTH DEVON (ENBUND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA 8TREET. E.O. 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of 77 te Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — tlie greatest macltineiy 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a laige exporter of Machinery aud En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadharn is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to d< al with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save laige sums to foieign 
customers placing their ordeis in I is hands. 
Finns dealing with Mr. Wad ham may ie|y upon 
being sei ved in a prompt and slraightloiwat d 
manner. Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadhani, En¬ 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoiiu St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address lor telegram-" Wad- 

ha»u, London.” ly. June ->S, 1890. 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 

—————— 


And see that each Jar bears Laroa Liebig's Signature 
in Bine Ink across the Label. 


To ba bad of all Storekeeper* and Dealer* throughout Tndi f 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS. 
MADE PIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in ail 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited , Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June 7th, 1890. 


KEATING S COUGH LOZENGES. 

/~*OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 
'-'UREATHING are speedily cured by KEAT ING'S COUGH 
I.OZF.'IGES irecognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty!. No other remedy is half so effective. One I.ozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate, line or 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. afth, iStjo.—aiins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIKES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there i? “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills 

Sia Samukl Bikkr, In his work entitled “The Nile Tribu' 
tarics in Abys-iinia,*' 6ays —“1 ordered the dragoman Mshome’ 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and 1 had the best 
medicines at the sen ice of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Fills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
• kin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations 

Mr. J. T. Coopcr, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in i87r, says—"I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la-t a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
he small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May ist, 1890. 



The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout aud Gravel: the 
safest aud most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 



The Universal Remedy ior Acidity of the Stomach Children, Delic 
Headaohe, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour lirUctationsj “ales, and th 
Bilious Affections. ’ ness of Pregm 

■ / 'iOINNEFORO's' 

EpaJ FLUID 

^ VJMAjCNESjA 

fcuhl by ail Druggists and St ore kcf-bct 

N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


AwasocD Colo MiUAL L'pjoi Iotepht. Eric'iiD.;. iSSB. 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 

T OO A Of&OC* 

y o M b y y 6 

RICHMOND 

CAVENDSSH CO.. 

IJMITED. 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking’ Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Eye 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut 
BriQin&r laek Plug-Cavendishi 

IN ALL Uj,UA‘. S l*.-.. I 

P.ilCE LISTSJjGa f-PLIGATIC'N. 

Hcon-bllabed a Quarter of a Ceutiuy. 


r ATKiasSORTS w 

WHITE ROSEf 

The most refined of oil Perfmum. Sweet Bi 
as the Hose itself, imitated the world St, 
our, bm equalled by none. M/v 

ATKINSON S |j 

EAU DE COLOGNE 

is now universally preferred to the German S’ 
luuus. It is more fragrant, more lusLing, Hi 
und very much more refreshing. Use none Hi 
hut Atkixsos’s. which is the llumt. Bff 

Of all Dealers. F : 

J. & il. ATKIMSON, Sf ^ 

24, 01,1 flon-4 Street, London. SL; 
CAUTION IOraj e •inline with shield-shape *• 1 

blue A yellow label & usual Trade M:uk, 
o.. e “ White S 'le, 1 and mldrees In tell. 


Printed and Published for the Propri.tor st <1, Main Street, 
Settlement, by J.imis Ellacott Beali, of No. 58, Blurt, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
W eki.y M ail” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of (rood faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
and l heques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, 1 ‘p.b. 14, 1891. 


BIRTH. 

• in February 10th, at No 3. Katfa Yashiki, Tokyo, the 
wife of Dr. L Bcsse. of a dauglitei. 

DEATH'. 

At the General Hospital, Yokohama, on the Stli instant 
February, Charles Wirgman. aged. 57 years 

On February 9th. at 239. Bluff, Yokohama, James 
Martin, in his Hist years. 

At No. 7, In a ga Yashiki. !'oky.», on the 10th instant, 
Henry Pelham, son of Professor ('. G. Knott. D. Sc., 
F.K.S.E., ag«d 1 year and 2 months. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Thr Prince Imperial, who is now al Alami, 
will remain there cl tiring 1 he present month. 

Thr section between Inabayama and Sanoji on 
the Osaka Railway was opened for traffic on the 
8th instant. 

The Japanese man-of-war Chiyoda Kan started 
from Gibraltar on the 3rd instant for Poit Said 
en route to Japan. 

The work of laving a tramway between the 
Kanzaki Station, Hvogo, and Ivameoka, Tamba, 
will be commenced shortly. 

His Imperial Majesty thk Emperor, who had 
been suffering for some time from influenza, 
has now recovered from his illness. 


The House of Representatives has voted the 
adoption of the Committees Report in the case of 
all the Departments of State hitherto discussed. 


H.I.H. Prince Komatsu Akihito returned to 
the capital on the 7th instant from Shizuoka 
Prefecture, where he had been staying for 
some time. 

The resignation of Mr. Okamtiia, President of 
the Yokohama Law Courts, was accepted on the 


101I1 instant. Mr. Komatsu, Chief of the Civil 
bureau in the Judicial Department, will, it is 
stated, succeed him. 

A meeting of the Committee of the Seamen’s 1 
Aid Society was held on the 71I1 instant, to dis-1 
enss the advisability of erecting a life-saving 
station at Oshima in Kishiu. 


A fire of considerable magnitude occurred in 
the Igura district of Tokyo on the 10th instant. 
The Episcopalian Church and the residence of 
Bishop Bickersleth barely escaped destruction. 

Their Imperial Highnesses Princesses Kane 
and Tsune, who left the capilal on the 1st 
instant, are at present at the ShorinUan, Oiso, 
where they intend to remain for about five weeks. 

A general meeting of shareholders cf the 
Taiko Shipping Company, Olsn, Shiga Pre¬ 
fecture, was held a few days ago, at which a 
dividend was declared at the rate of 1.8 per 
cent, per annum. 

A report by tire Toyama Prefectural Govern¬ 
ment shows that owing to the recent heavy snow¬ 
fall in that Prefecture some 343 buildings were 
destroyed or damaged, 6 persons severely in¬ 
jured, and 7 persons killed. 

During the month of January last, gold, silver, 
and nickel coins were struck in the Osaka Mint 
to the following amounts :—Gold 5 yen pieces 
yen 57,175, silver 1 yen pieces yen 210,440, and 
nickel 5 sen pieces yen 297.000. 


Residents of Osaka, desiring to have various 
articles shown in the Exhibition to be held at 
Chicago in 1893, held a meeting on the 5th 
instant at the Osaka Industrial Museum and 
discussed arrangements. 


Viscount Kabayama, Minister of State for the 
Navy, who had been suffering for some lime 
from influenza, was able to attend business on 
the 6lh instant. The same day lie proceeded 
to the Palace, and was received in audience by 
the Emperor. 

An oidinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the afternoon ot the 6th instant, at which , 
Counts Yamagata, Saigo, Oyama, and Mat.su- 
kata, and Viscount Kabayama were the only 
Ministers present. The meeting closed at a 
little past 5 p.m. 

A telegram from Osaka dated the afternoon 
of the loth instant announces that fire broke 
out the same morning in the godowu of the 
Tetnnvv Cotton Spinning Company, Osaka, and 
destroyed 30,000 catties of cotton before the 
flames could be subdued. 

On the night of the 31st ultimo an outbreak 
of fire took place in the house of Umeda Kino- 
suke, residing in Kauaoka-mura, Yamamolo- 
gori, Akita Prefecture, and destroyed 11 dwel- 
ings, 4 persons being burned to death before 
the flames could be subdued. 


The regular half-yearly general meeting of 
shareholders of the Japan Beer Company was 
held on the 8th instant al the Kosei-kan, Kyo- 
bashi, Tokyo. The loss on the working of the 
Company during the latter half of last year 
amounted to over yen 10,000. 


The shareholders of the Osaka Mercantile Ship¬ 
ping Company have presented lo Mr. N. Kawa- 
hara, Director of the Company, the sum of 


yen 1.500, accompanied by a letter of thanks, 
in recognition df his services lo the Company. 
Mr. Kawahara, while accepting the letter, placed 
the money to the credit of the Company. 


At the regular general meeting of shareholders 
of the Omi Hemp Spinning Company held on 
the 18th ultimo, Messrs. Koizumi Shinkichi and 
Yamanaka Riyemon were elected President and 
Vice-President respectively, Messrs. Takava 
Mitsuo, Igari Yazayetnon, and Abe Icbitaro 
being elected Directors. 

Lord Li, the new Chinese Minister, and Mr. 
Li Shu-chang, his predecessor, proceeded on 
the 10th instant lo the Palace, where they were 
received in audience by Their Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress. On" the same day 
Major Sakamoto Hachirota, who was appointed 
some time ago a military attach^ of the Japan¬ 
ese Legaiion at Si. Petersburg, was admitted to 
an Imperial audience. 


The ceremony of presenting certificates lo grad¬ 
uates of the Koshu Gakko (a Preparatory School 
of Engineering) was held on the 8th instant, 
the ceremony being opened by the reading of 
the reports of the school for the last year. Mr. 
YVada, Director of the Mining Bureau in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, and 
Mr. Fujioka Ichisuke addressed the meeting. 
Viscount Enotnoto, a Privy Court Councillor, 
was also present at the meeting. 


The receipts of the Omi Hemp Spinning Com¬ 
pany during the latter half of last year were^n 
61,473.768, to which yen 5,012.324, brought 
over from the last account, were added, making 
a total of yen 66,486.082. Of this amount yen 
56,288.530 were set apart for miscellaneous 
expenses, yen 400.coo for rewards to officers, 
and yen 3,397-562 were cairied forward to the 
nexlaccount, the remainder, that is yen 6,400.000, 
being appropriated as a dividend for the half- 
year at the rate of .8 per cent, per annum. 

The ordinary half-yearly meeting of share¬ 
holders of the Hokkaido Coal Mining Railway 
Company was held on the afternoon of the 10th 
instant at the Kosei-kan, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 
The net profits during the latter half of last year 
were 212,422.025, to which yen 11,273.685 
brought over from last account were added, 
making a total of yen 223,695.710. Of this 
amount, after adding to the reserve fund, and 
setting aside the usual amounts for rewards 
to officers, and miscellaneous expenses, yen 
1 37» 1 5°- 0 °0 was appropriated as a dividend for 
the half-year, lo he declared at the rate of 11 
percent, per annum. 

There is no improvement in the Import trade, 
Yarns and Shirtings being in the same position 
as last reported. The Metal maiket is dull. 
Holders ivy to get an advance to level up exchange, 
hut buyers aie few and will not lake anything if 
they can help it. The little doing in Kerosene 
seems to he principally damaged cargo ex late 
arrivals. Rates are easy, and deliveiies appear 
lo be fairly good. The Sugar trade has been 
active, and some large parcels of white Refined 
have sold for more money. Brown sorts are 
quiet, but a good deal has arrived during 
the week There has not been a great deal 
of Silk sold. The maiket is strong, and holders 
lake every opportunity of pushing prices up, 
many taking their Silk off the market altogether. 
A little low grade Tea has been bought, but 
there is nothing left now but undesirable leaf. 
Exchange has fluctuated, and during the last 
'few days the tendency has been downwards. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THB DIET. 

The 6th instant was a day full of the keenest in¬ 
terest. However little concern Japanese domestic 
politics may seem to have for the residents of 
Yokohama—a point concerning which we by no 
means share the opinion of the author of “Things 
Japanese”—the issues depending upon the de¬ 
bate now commenced in the Diet cannot but 
attract attention. After weary days of endless 
questioning, the House of Representatives has at 
last addressed ilselftothe serious business of deal¬ 
ing finally with the Budget. Before proceeding 
to the task it had to decide how to divide the 
Budget for purposes of discussion, and in respect 
of this two propositions were submitted, one 
making a Bureau., the other a Department, the 
unit of voting. The former course seems to 
have been regarded as favourable to the Govern¬ 
ment. It was rejected, and thereupon, with a 
degree of haste certainly looking injudicious 
under the circumstances, the President put the 
second motion and declared it carried by a ma¬ 
jority. Vigorous protests ensued, but the House 
abided by its decision. At this stage another 
attempt was made to bring about a re-discussion 
of the whole question of the Committee’s Report. 
Mr. Suyehiro Shlgeyasu, an eminent journalist, 
moved a resolution which, if adopted, would 
have involved that result. His speech in sup¬ 
port of the motion was forcible and eloquent, 
but permeated by an undertone of hopelessness. 
He knew that he was fighting a losing battle. 
Of course the House refused to grant urgency 
for the motion. Then the debate on the 
Budget began at last. It was opened by 
Mr. Shiota Okuzo, a member of the Rik- 
ken Jiyu-to, who supported the Committee's 
Report, making, indeed, no attempt to de¬ 
monstrate its legality, but dwelling on the 
general necessity of reducing the present ex¬ 
penditure, which, he alleged, was not really 
required for State purposes, but had been 
swelled to unbearable dimensions by the system 
of favouritism developed under a Bureaucratic 
Government. The line taken in this speech 
doubtless indicates the tone that will be gene¬ 
rally adopted by the opposition. The next 
speaker was Mr. Inouye Kakugoro, formerly a 
prominent member of the Rikken-Jiyu-lo , but 
now a free lance. Mr. Inouye set himself to 
pull the Report to pieces in the most systematic 
manner. After he had spoken for about an 
hour, it was found that the time for the House to 
rise had already passed. Thereupon a member 
inquired politely how much longer the speech 
was likely to last, and Mr. Inouye, with an air 
of meditative alacrity, said that lie thought 
lie could get through in about four hours 
more, an announcement that sent the members 
home at once. It should be remembered, 
in order to understand the proceedings, that 
in addition to the Committee’s Report, 
there are other schemes of reduction before 
the House, and that an opponent of the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report is not necessarily a suppor¬ 
ter of the Budget. Still, speaking generally, 
the House may be divided into two camps, 
the one occupied by men advocating reductions 
which the Government will certainly decline to 
concede; the other by men also advocating re¬ 
ductions, but not of such a character as to chal¬ 
lenge strong official opposition. 

* 

* * 

The proceedings in the House of Representa¬ 
tives on the 7th were uneventful. Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro, whose attitude in respect of the 
Budget seems to be particularly exasperating to 
the members of the Riken Jiyu-tn —the party 
that recently numbered him as a prominent 
members—continued his powerful indictment of 
the Committee’s Report. He did not indeed, 
carry out his threat of devoting four hours to the 
delivery of the portion of his speech remain¬ 
ing over from Friday, but he did address 
the House for nearly two hours, and his criti¬ 
cisms of the Report were of an exceedingly 
damaging character. But it is now abundantly 
evident that the opposition cares very little whe¬ 
ther the methods of dealing with the Report are I 
constitutional or not. “ If the reductions recom¬ 


mended involve changes of the organization 
of the Administration, then let those changes 
be made,” say the Extremists. This attitude was 
well illustrated by Mr. Minoura’s replies to the 
pertinent questions of Mr. Takanashi. His own 
opinion, the former said, was that the administra¬ 
tive changes necessitated by the reductions ought 
to follow as a direct result of the reductions, but 
at the same time he thought it advisable that the 
steps prescribed by the Constitution should be 
followed. In other words, the Constitution pro¬ 
vides that “ the Emperor determines the organi¬ 
zations of the different brandies of the admini¬ 
stration, and the salaries of all civil and mili¬ 
tary officers, and appoints and dismisses 
the same.” It further provides that if the Diet 
has any reforms to suggest in respect of 
the exercise of these Imperial prerogatives, the 
suggestions shall take the form of representa¬ 
tions. And it finally provides that the ex¬ 
penditures required for the exercise of these 
prerogatives shall not be reduced or rejected 
by the Diet without the Government's concur¬ 
rence. But the opposition asks the House to 
reduce not only the expenditures, but also the 
number of officials, and either to rest content 
that the Organization of the Administration 
must be re-adjusted so as to suit the reduced 
Budget, or, if any doubts are entertained on 
that point, to prepare and forward the prescribed 
representations. “ First do what you want to 
do, and afterwards ask permission to do it,” ap¬ 
pears to be the motto of the Extremists. Presum¬ 
ably a vole will be taken to-day, but possibly the 
speeches still to be delivered will occupy the 
House until to-morrow. The Foreign Office 
happens to come first on the list, and is conse¬ 
quently the point about which the battle rages 
most fiercely, for inasmuch as the same prin¬ 
ciples of reduction are applied to every Depart¬ 
ment, the decision of the House with reference 
to any one will be equivalent to a decision with 
reference to the whole. 

* 

• * 

Monday furnished another surprise. The 
House having listened during a great part of 
three sittings to speeches for and against the 
Budget Committee’s Report, and understanding 
that quite a long list of members still desiring 
to speak was in the President’s hands, voted the 
closure at 2.30 p.m., by the very small majority 
of 4 in a House of 251. It seemed as though 
now, at length, the first conclusive decision 
would be taken in reference to the Budget. But 
no ; another serious interruption occurred. 
Viscount Okabe, Vice-Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who appeared as Government 
Delegate for the Foreign Office, had intimated 
to the President his desire to address the House 
after the voting of the closure. If the President 
had entertained any suspicion that the House 
would.object to hear the Delegate at such a time 
it would obviously have been his duty to give 
immediate publicity to the intimation he had 
received. But he appears to have suspected no¬ 
thing, knowing, in the first place, that the Go¬ 
vernment Delegates have the right to address 
the House at any time, and remembering, in the 
second, that no objection had been raised when 
Count Matsukata recently spoke after a decision 
had been arrived at in respect of the procedure 
under Art. 67 of the Constitution. Accordingly 
the President allowed the closure to be voted, 
and announced that he had given permission to 
Viscount Okabe to address the House. Protests 
were immediately raised. A majority of the 
members showed plainly that they disapproved 
altogether of the Government Delegates ad¬ 
dressing them after the opportunity of further 
discussion h..d been lost. No feeling could 
be more natural. An explanation offered or an 
announcement made by a Government Dele¬ 
gate might greatly influence the voting, and 
ought to be subject to full discussion. So re¬ 
solute was the House on this point that despite 
the precedent of its own behaviour a few days 
previously, and despite the plain language of 
the Constitution, it voted against hearing the 
Delegate, albeit by the smallest majority yet on 
record, a majority of 2 in a House of 270. But 
there was evidently a feeling of uneasiness 
among the members. The decision not to 


hear the Delegate had been taken on a motion 
which included a proposal to rescind the 
closure. It was therefore still possible to con¬ 
sider the simple question of allowing the Dele¬ 
gate to speak, and a proposition to that effect 
was made. Thereupon Viscount Okabe de¬ 
clared, as the Cabinet’s opinion, that he had the 
right to speak, and the House was thus sud¬ 
denly placed in the position of determining 
whether its own interpretation of the Constitu¬ 
tion—for it had in effect voted against hearing 
the Delegate—or the Government’s interpreta¬ 
tion, was correct. It wisely decided to sleep 
over so important a question, and thus, instead 
of a virtually definite vote on the Budget that 
day, the business of discussing a weighty 
point of procedure intervened. There can be 
little doubt, we think, that the convenience of 
the House would be best consulted by the De¬ 
legates of the Government making any neces¬ 
sary announcements before the closure has 
been voted, and while the House is still at liberty 
to debate the subject matter of such announce¬ 
ments. But as to the question of right, we fail 
to see how there can be any hesitation. The 
Constitution is perfectly clear. It says:— 
“The Ministers of State and the Delegates of 
the Government may, at any time, lake seats 
and speak in either House;” and the Law of 
the Houses says:—“The Ministers of State 
and the Delegates of the Government shall 
be allowed at any time to speak, but the 
speech of no member shall be interrupted 
that they may do so.” It is thus absolutely 
certain that a Delegate is legally competent 
to address the House after the closure is voted or 
before it, just as he pleases, and the House 
placed itself on the 8th in the not very 
creditable position of having postponed its 
regular business for the purpose of discussing 
whether it would do what it could not refuse 
to do without a flagrant breach of the Consti¬ 
tution. If it objected—and it had, we think 
most excellent reason to object—to a Govern¬ 
ment Delegate speaking after the voting of the 
closure has effectually silenced every one else, 
then its simple course was to make a representa¬ 
tion on the subject. 

* * 

The House of Representatives must have felt 
rather foolish on Tuesday. At the commence¬ 
ment of a debate which promised to land it in 
an unpleasant dilemma, the Minister-President 
of State appeared upon the scene, and in a 
brief address intimated very plainly that the 
course contemplated by the House with regard 
to the expenditures enumerated in the 67th 
Article of the Constitution was regarded by the 
Government as unconstitutional, and* could not 
possibly be endorsed. In other words. Count 
Yamagata told the House that if it persisted 
in going its own way despite the Government’s 
—and therefore the Emperor’s—declaration of 
the unconstitutionality of its proceedings, it must 
look forward to finding its resolutions treated 
as illegal. The Minister-President, answering 
questions subsequently pul to him by members, 
gave three reasons for the Government’s inter¬ 
pretation of the 67th Article ; namely, first, that 
since the Diet has no means of rescinding or 
reducing public expenditures except by vot¬ 
ing, a law forbidding it to rescind or re¬ 
duce without the Government's concurrence, 
can only mean that concurrence must be sought 
and obtained before voting. Secondly, that the 
right to make Representations to the Govern¬ 
ment, as provided in the Constitution, is dis¬ 
tinctly designed to meet such contingencies 
(i.e. is distinctly designed as a means of en¬ 
abling the Diet to seek the Government's con¬ 
sent or concurrence in respect of steps which 
the Diet is not competent to take of its own 
motion). And thirdly, that since each House 
carries’ on its procedure independently of the 
other, the word “ Diet " in the 67th Article must 
be taken to mean each House separately, for 
the purposes of the procedure mentioned in that 
Article. In brief, Count Yamagata declared 
that, in order to obtain the Government's con¬ 
currence for reducing or rejecting the “fixed 
expenditures” of Article 67, the one and only 
cojislitutional plan is to make a “Representa- 
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tion,” and that the Government will not be a 
parly to any other course. This significant 
announcement was accompanied by a statement 
that the Delegates of the Government have a 
right to address the House at any time accord¬ 
ing to the Constitution, and that, as much as 
the House values the rights enjoyed by itself 
under the Constitution, so much is the Govern¬ 
ment entitled to guard the rights similarly con¬ 
ferred on it. • Receiving these intimations, a 
section of the House showed some disposi¬ 
tion to re-consider the decision previously 
taken with regard to the 67th Article, but the 
Radicals and Progressianists, confident in their 
majority, refused to suffer any step of the kind. 
Thereupon the debate was about to be con¬ 
tinued, when Viscount Okabe, whose attempt to 
speak the preceding afternoon in his capacity 
of Government Delegate had been opposed, 
rose and said that as the communication he 
himself had desired to make had now been 
made by the Minister-President, he need not 
trouble the House any further. The more 
sensible members ought to have felt relieved by 
this denouement , but there was no concealing 
the fact that while the House hesitated and 
chafed about allowing a Government Delegate 
to speak after the voting of the closure, the 
Minister-President of State had come quietly and 
said what the Delegate wanted to say. There the 
episode of the Delegate was suffered to drop, 
and the voting on the Budget proceeded. Con¬ 
trary to expectation, a great majority—52 in 
a House of 254—voted for the Budget Com¬ 
mittee's Report, the minority numbering only 
101. It had been known, indeed, for some 
days that all chance of the Report being re¬ 
jecter! was gone, but the public did not sup¬ 
pose that the majority on the side of the 
Extremists would be so large. There is no 
longer, we imagine, any doubt about the fate of 
the amended Budget. If it comes into exist¬ 
ence at all, which is very problematical consider¬ 
ing the rumoured attitude of the Upper House, 
not to speak of the brief interval remaining 
before the close of the session, it will be rejected 
by the Government as unconstitutional. The 
Lower House might have avoided this abortive 
result by a very small exercise of circumspec¬ 
tion and judgment, but neither of these qualities 
has been conspicuous in the attitude of the 
Representatives towards the Budget. 

* * * 

Thursday’s divisions in the Diet show that 
a sense of hopeless defeat has driven out of the 
field many of the opponents of the Budget Com¬ 
mittee's Report. They mustered in full strength 
on the occasion of the first vote, that relating to 
the Foreign Office oppropriations, and succeeded 
in making a powerful minority—101 against 
153. But that vole practically settled the ques¬ 
tion, since it pledged the House to the general 
principles of reduction applied by the Commit¬ 
tee to all the Departments alike. Thus, though 
the opponents of a manifestly unconstitutional 
measure, continue to raise their voices at each 
stage of the proceedings, they evidently take 
little interest in the balloting. Only 32 gave 
themselves the trouble to vote on the Finance 
Department Section, and thus it resulted that 
the supporters- of the Report had a majority of 
83 in an evidently listless House. The whole 
proceedings, indeed, were exceptionally devoid 
of interest. Some flash of vitality was imparted 
to'them by Mr. Shiraue, Vice-Minister for Home 
Affairs, when, in the course of an exhaustively 
reasoned speech, he proudly claimed that while 
the Report adopted by the House flagrantly 
violated the Law and the Constitution, the Budget 
itseif had been compiled in strict obedience to 
every legal provision. Mr. Suyemalsu Kencho, 
too, helped to relieve the general monotony by 
charging that whereas the Government should 
have aided the House to arrive at the proper 
interpretation of a knotty Constitutional pro¬ 
blem, the members had been left to work it out 
for themselves, and then, having committed 
themselves to a solution, had been told, too late, 
that the Cabinet disagreed with them. 


THE DIET’S PROCEEDINGS. 

It seems only fair to remonstrate against the 


unacknowledged use to which our reports of 
the Diet's proceedings are put. The prepara¬ 
tion of these reports is a matter of no small 
labour. By deferiing their publication for one 
day, our task would be greatly lightened, since 
it would then be possible to use the stenographic 
records appearing in the Official Gazette the 
morning after a debate. But we have not been 
able to reconcile ourselves to so much delay. 
The House of Peersseldom silsafter five o’clock 
in the afternoon and the House of Representa¬ 
tives used to rises at 6 p.m. and now rises at 4. 
It is therefore possible, by making special ar¬ 
rangements, to obtain reports of the proceed¬ 
ings during the same day, and to'translate 
them for publication in the Japan Mail the 
following morning. The reports reach us in 
instalments, from 5 or 6 p.m., until 11 or 12 
p.m., and their epitomised translation is seldom 
completed before the small hours of the mor¬ 
ning, the task necessarily devolving upon the 
editor himself. These reports, prepared at 
such heavy cost of labour and attention, are 
taken by the Japan Gazette when convenient, 
and published in its evening issue the same day 
in a re-epilornised form without acknowledge¬ 
ment of any kind. We cannot think that this 
is either fair or consistent with journalistic 
courtesy. That our reports should be used by 
a contemporary is in no sense a grievance. On 
the contrary, we are pleased if anything ap¬ 
pearing in our columns can serve to lighten the 
editorial task of a confrere. But, after all, the 
foreign journals published in this settlement are 
competitors, and it cannot be considered just 
that our keenest competitor should appropriate 
our work to its own purposes without the least 
acknowledgement. The present editor of the 
Japan Gazette can translate and epitomise 
Japanese reports or other documents at least as 
well as we can. But even for him the task of 
rendering into English and abbreviating, where 
necessary, page after page of parliamentary 
proceedings, could be no light labour. On the 
other hand, to take an already translated report 
and cut it down to a fraction of its length, with¬ 
out making any material alterations of phrase¬ 
ology, is a business of great ease, capable of 
being achieved in twenty or thirty minutes. We 
are entitled to ask, therefore, that if our reports 
be employed in the latter fashion, their source 

should be acknowledged. 

* 

* * 

In connection with this question of journa¬ 
listic competition, we desire to make brief and 
final reference to the matter of telegrams, so 
frequently discussed lately in the columns of a 
local contemporary. The story of Reuter’s 
telegrams to the Japan Mail has been fully 
related before, but for some reason its simplest 
facts are persistently misunderstood. Originally 
Yokohama obtained its telegraphic news by means 
of a combination among public bodies, leading 
mercantile firms, and the newspapers. This 
arrangement proving unworkable, was ultima¬ 
tely discontinued, and for a time the Settlement 
remained in darkness so far as foreign intelli¬ 
gence was concerned. The Japan Mail then 
subsciibed for Reuter’s telegrams, bearing the 
whole cost itself, a very heavy item. There was 
no monopoly whatever. Any other newspaper 
might have done as the Japan Mail did. 
Neither of our local contemporaries made any 
attempt in that direction for a long time—some 
two years, if we remember aright. They con¬ 
tented themselves with reproducing our telegrams. 
By and by th a Japan Gazette proposed combina¬ 
tion. No obstacles were thrown in its way, but 
when figures were submitted, the proposal quietly 
expired and things fell into their former groove. 
Again after a long interval, during which we 
continued to bear the whole expense of the 
service, Reuters’Agent at this port, without con¬ 
sulting us, entered into an agreement to furnish 
the same telegrams to the Official Gazette. It be¬ 
came necessary then to consider the question of 
combination, and in the sequel of various con¬ 
sultations an agreement was finally concluded 
which, though not by any means securing a 
monopoly to the Japan Mail, did provide that 
neither of the Yokohama evening journals 
should be allowed to become partners in 


the arrangement. The chief reason of this 
proviso was very simple. Between newspapers 
published at the same hour, approximately, 
there need be no difficulty in effecting a com¬ 
bination for the purposes of telegraphic items. 
But between newspapers of which one is pub¬ 
lished in the morning and another in the eve¬ 
ning, no conceivable terms of partnership are 
consistent with the hypothesis of competition. 
Further, when a journal has for several yeais 
incurred heavy expense to procure telegraphic 
news, it aquires a title to any advantage con¬ 
nected with the sole publication of that news. 
This is surely a principle of ordinary justice. 
Any business man would laugh at the notion 
of being required to share with keen rivals spe¬ 
cial facilities which he has secured for himself 
at heavy cost, and which, by his own enterprise, 
he has been enjoying for years while they, too 
timid or too economical, shrank from making a 
similar effort. The attempt which has been 
made to import spurious sentiment into this mat¬ 
ter by representing the Japan Mail as a selfish 
monopolist, scarcely deserves serious notice. 

BANKRUPTCY OF AN OLD FIRM. 

It is slated that the Shimada Bank in Kyoto 
has put up its shutters. The firm of Shimada- 
gumi is one of the oldest and most respected 
in Japan. It occupied a high position in- the 
days of the eighth Shogun of the Tokugawa 
Dynasty, and received from that Prince the 
honour of being appointed one of the yo-/asshi 
of the Yedo Court. At the beginning of the 
Meiji era, the house stood almost oji the same 
level as the houses of Mitsui and Ono. But 
in 1885, troubles overtook it, and only by 
great exertions was it enabled to continue its 
business. Its chief employment of late years 
has been banking. The Shimada Ginko in 
Aya-no-Koji, Kyoto, was well known and gene¬ 
rally trusted, and its downfall will doubtless 
entail heavy losses. The cause of the catas¬ 
trophe is the recent deadlock in the silk trade. 

A COINCIDENCE. 

A curious coincidence is said to have occurred 
a few days ago in Tokyo. A number of elec¬ 
trical experts held a meeting at the rooms of 
the Geographical Society, in Nishikonya-cho, 
Tokyo. A lecture was given by Mr. Katogi 
Shigenori, on the subject of electricity and fires. 
The lecturer demonstrated by drawings and by 
reference to actual electrical apparatus, that, 
speaking scientifically, there ought to be abso¬ 
lute security against fire in using electric lights. 
A few questions were asked, and then one of 
the audience rose and sai.i :—“Mr. Katogi has 
just told us that fires ought not to be caused by 
electricity, but if the safely fuses are not pro¬ 
perly constructed and attached, it is too much 
to predict immunity from fire. As I was on 
my way to this meeting, I passed through Mi- 
nami Kinrokucho, and heard people saying 
that fire had broken out from electric lighting 
apparatus in the upper storey of a furniture shop. 
On going there I found that the statement was 
true. Some three feet of the flooring had been 
destroyed by a portion of the electric wire be¬ 
coming red hot, owing to the safety-fuse being 
defective.’’ 

OGASAWARA-JIMA. 

Mr. Taguchi, in a recent number of his journal 
the Keizai Zasshi, writes on the peculiar posi¬ 
tion which Ogasawara-jima (Bonin Islands) 
occupies in regard to the South Sea trade, and 
argues that that group of islands should be 
made a free port open to the commerce of the 
whole world. At present the islands are not 
open to foreign commerce, but they are visited 
every year by a number of American whaling 
vessels on their way to the North. These 
vessels are considered to be seeking shelter 
under stress of weather. Further, there are 
many Japanese who go abroad in these vessels 
without satisfying the necessary formalities. 
Such irregularities, Mr. Taguchi continues, 
may be passed over, but there are other things 
which cannot be so easily overlooked, con¬ 
sidering their bearing on the growing trade 
between Japan and the South Sea Islands. Ac¬ 
cording to the present customs regulations. 
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vessels engaged in foreign trade are prohibited | 
from trading in any port not opened for foreign 
commerce. Such a provision is at present: 
necessary for the purpose of preventing smug¬ 
gling, but as to Ogasawara-jitna, Mr. Taguchi 
pleads that its case presents a widely different; 
aspect. Its only chance of becoming prosperous , 
consists in trading with foreign vessels, and i 
there would be little harm if smuggling were 
carried on there. He consequently thinks it 
absurd to bring Ogasawara under the regula¬ 
tions applicable to other parts of the Empire. 
He then alludes to his personal experience of 
the inconvenience of the rule as applied in the 
Bonin Islands. When he touched there on his 
way home from the South Sea Islands, he 
found the islanders greatly disturbed about the : 
scarcity of rice in slock. He had some 
surplus quantity of the grain in his ship, and 
to the great joy of the people, he sold it, 
after receiving the approval of the local autho¬ 
rities. He did this for the benefit of the in¬ 
habitants, but he questions the perfect legality 
of such a proceeding on his part. Further 
when he was on the point of leaving for Tokyo, 
he was entreated by the islanders to transport 
a quantity of sugar to the latter place, but in . 
consideration of the regulations now in force,! 
he declined to comply with their wish. Thus I 
the application of the rigid customs regulations, 
in Ogasawara-jima excludes it from whatever, 
benefits it might otherwise receive from the 
increasing trade between Japan anti the South 
Sea Islands. Such a condition of things in that 
outlying group is also regrettable from another 
point of view. Ogasawara-jima occupies an 
extremely important position in the outer 
lines of national defence. It was here that 
Commodore Perry established his head-quarters 
in view of probable hostilities with this coun¬ 
try. An enemy once establishes there, the 
arms of the sea at the head of which Tokyo 
stands would be virtually in a state of blockade, 
and within two months the capital would be 
deserted by its inhabitants through the fear 
of starvation. The best method of guarding 
against such contingencies, is, in the opinion 
of Mr. Taguchi, to made Ogasawara-jima what 
Hongkong already is, a free port to all the world. 
The objection that much of the trade now 
centring in Yokohama would that be diverted 
to the Bonins, and that import duties would be 
evaded by passing goods through there, does not 
possess any weight with Mr. Taguchi who, an 
enthusiastic free-trader, is not at all perturbed 
about such contingencies. 

EMPLOYMENT OP WOMEN IN JAPAN. 

The practice of employing female labour in 
Government offices was, we believe, inaugurated 
by the Finance Department. Everybody who 
has visited the Printing Bureau of that Depart¬ 
ment remembers the long rows of dapper, clean¬ 
looking girls, with their simple uniform, that 
worked there, and still retains a vivid recollec¬ 
tion of the extraordinary minbleness and pre¬ 
cision of their fingers. The introduction of 
telephones has now opened up a new field for 
the services of women. At most of the ex¬ 
changes ( Kokan Kyoku) the work is almost 
entirely carried on by females, and the results are 
eminently satisfactory. It is rumoured that the 
Ministry of Communications, finding that things 
get on so smoothly in the Telephone section, 
contemplates extending the experiment to the 
Telegraph section also. 

RING UP THE CUKTAIN 1 . 

There has been a most criminal habit of con¬ 
cealment in vogue for several years in Yoko¬ 
hama. If such a system were pursued in 
London it would “ call forth a howl of indigna¬ 
tion and scorn,” but “ in Japan from ancient 
times concealment of the faults of statesmen 
while they are in power has been customary.” 
The general motto of public writers, who ought 
to know better, drat ’em ! has been that “ while 
men are in office their practices are of the most 
unquestionably honourable and straightforward 
type,” and that even “if a foreign journalist in 
his own secret soul knows it to be otherwise, 
it ill becomes him to take the public into 


his confidence.” “The principle has been 
to conceal as much as possible." “ If you 
can't hide everything, then go on the prin¬ 
ciple of hiding as much as possible.” But 
thank the kind stars a new era has dawned. 
The veil is about to he lifted, and the penetralia 
of wicked officialdom exposed to our unaccus¬ 
tomed gaze. How exciting it will be! And 
what gratitude the community ought to feel 
towards the Great Unveiler! He will be a 
general benefactor. He possesses access to 
"secret-revealing newspapers like the Toyo and 
the Nippon ” and lie's really going to take Us 
all behind the curtain with him. Isn’t it 
thiilling? Only twenty yen a year and you can 
sit at the perpetual peep-show; aye, and get a 
copy of Webster’s dictionary free gratis all for 
nothing into the bargain. The servile villains 
who have been hiding the naughty Government’s 
wickedness and exploiting the credulity of the 
foreign public for all these years, will now be 
put to utter shame. The day of triple honesty 
peeps, and line upon line of startling revelations 
will teach us the truth. Oh, happy lime ! oh, 
blessed Unveiler! 

EDUCATION. 

Our education continues. We have now learn¬ 
ed another point in the art of journalism. It is 
this:—If, having avowedly “given a summary 
of the articles” contained in another journal, 
you are proved to have included matter not 
contained in those articles, then fall back upon 
the device of saying that the interpolated portions 
were what you “read between the lines of the 
articles.” The beauty of this scheme is that 
it has absolutely no limit. The unprinled 
matter contained between printed lines is cap¬ 
able of endless expansion. You are therefore 
quite secure against any charge of exaggeration 
or misrepresentation. Your answer simply i^ that 
your “ acquaintance with the style of the articles 
was sufficiently minute to enable you to read 
between the lines,” and that, if other folks arc 
not gifted with equally microscopic vision, so 
much the worse for other folks. Under pretence 
of quoting what a writer says, you are thus 
always enabled to represent him as saying what 
you wish that he had intended to say. 

THE “SOSHl” AGAIN. 

The Choya Shitnbutt says that the soshi are 
again becoming truculent. The present objects 
of their wrath are Messrs. Iuouye Kakugoro, 
Oyagi Biichiro, and Suyematsu Kencho, all 
prominent opponents of the Budget Committee’s 
Report, though it is not distinctly stated that 
this particular question is the direct cause of 
the soshi's excitement. They belong, we read, 
to the Young Men’s Association ( Seinen-kaf) 
of the Kwan-to, and they have been considerate 
enough to convey a warning to the above three 
gentlemen that assault and battery are in the 
air. Information of this outlook was imme¬ 
diately conveyed to the police, says the Choya, 
with the result that the constables on duty at the 
Diet were increased, on the 7th instant, and that 
a guatd of three men each was attached to 
Messrs. Inouye, Yanagi, and Suyematsu after 
the session closed. 

A DESERVING FAMILY. 

English readers, happening, in their perusal of 
home journals, to light on reports of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the various Royal Commissions ap¬ 
pointed to investigate the condition of the Scotch 
crofter, must have been peculiarly impressed by 
the ignoble whine which at times marked that 
interesting person's appearances in the witness 
box. In the Highlands, as in Ireland, the wily 
tongue of the agitator has had its effect, and 
while many stories of real distress and hardship 
have come before the Commissioners, there 
have not been wanting such witnesses as have 
awakened less the sympathy than the derision 
and contempt of their examiners. In too many 
instances the publication of the evidence of 
these unworthy representatives of a most deserv¬ 
ing class have given rise to the impression that 
the Scotch crofter is a whining, lazy vagabond, 
who shrinks even from emigration, because of 
the prospect of hard work which it unfolds to 
his gaze. Here is a story which may serve to 


j illustrate the character of the real Scotch crofter, 
i untainted by the poison of the political agitatbr : 

! —Father Macdonald, the parish priest of Sliiel 
j Bridge, in Ardnamurchau, tells the following: 

| Foorold John Macdougaid, with his little holding 
| and hisslock of three cows and a few sheep, is now 
in his ninety-third year. He has been burdened 
for twenty years with a bed-ridden wife and an 
idiot daughter incapable of work. John him¬ 
self, some six years ago, was stricken down, and 
for twelve months was tillable to leave his bed. 
During—and it might almost he said, long be¬ 
fore and since—this period the cultivation of 
the croft, besides the entire care of attending 
to the parents and the imbecile sister, has been 
biavely undertaken single-handed by the aged 
couple’s unmarried daughter Anne. “No 
one,” says Mr. Macdonald, “can say how she 
faced the difficulty; but she did it, and without 
a murmur.” Meanwhile Margaret, another un¬ 
married daughter, the only remaining member 
of the family in a position to render help, being 
in service in the south, has, year after year, 
done her part by regularly remitting a consider¬ 
able portion of her earnings. The result is that, 
with the exception of being excused from paying 
the poor rates, neither the crofter nor his chil¬ 
dren have ever asked for a penny of assistance 
from the public. It is pleasing to read that old 
John has lately recovered something of his 
bodily powers in a marvellous way, so as to be 
able to take a hand again in the woik of the 
little farm. 

THE EMPEROR of RUSSIA AND HIS LONDON 
COUNSELLORS. 

It is to be hoped that the kind folks in London 
who, through the Lord Mayor, addressed the 
Emperor of Russia on behalf of the Jews within 
Russian territory, wiil appreciate the justice of 
the rebuke they have received. The notion of 
a body of philanthropic gentlemen constituting 
themselves into a sort of tribunal of judgment 
to pronounce upon the propriety or impropriety 
of a European Rulei’s conduct towards the 
inhabitants of his own realm, has little to 
commend it to sensible people. But when 
the self-constituted tribunal undertakes to for¬ 
ward a species of remonstrance to the So¬ 
vereign concerned, one is puzzled whether 
to call the proceeding officious or impertinent, 
or both. We should like to see how the Lord 
Mayor of London and his busy fellow-agitators 
would look if some citizens of St. Petersburg 
addressed, through their civic dignitary, an ap¬ 
peal to the Queen of the United Kingdom on 
behalf of her subjects in Ireland. The Russian 
humanitarians would receive a pretty strong 
hint to mind their own concerns. 

COUNT YAMADA. 

The immediate resumption bv Count Yamada 
of the active duties of his post as Minister of 
State for Finance is now. we believe, assured. 
It was, indeed, expected that an intimation to 
that effect would appear in the Official Gazette 
yesterday, but doubtless no further delay will 
take place. We cannot he surprised that Count 
Yamada’s chagrin at the postponement of the 
Commercial Code induced him to think seri¬ 
ously of resigning his portfolio. So far as the 
main body of the Code is concerned, the post¬ 
ponement of its operation until 1893 cannot, 
we think, be regretted. Its enactment sepa¬ 
rately from the Civil Code always seemed a 
measure of doubtful utility from a purely legis¬ 
lative point of view. But when we remember 
that the postponement voted by the Diet in¬ 
volves the continued want, for two years longer, 
of any efficient laws of bankruptcy or companies, 
it is impossible not to regret deeply that the 
originally fixed date had to he altered. With 
the laws in their present condition, the Japanese 
Courts are virtually closed to foreign creditors. 
The Judges may be intelligent, competent, and 
well-disposed, but the dishonest debtor can 
snap his fingers in the face of their judgment; 
an appeal is always open, and pending its hear¬ 
ing the debtor’s property may be effectually 
placed beyond the reach of his unfortunate 
creditor. Such a stale of affairs being quite 
elysian for unscrupulous Japanese dealing with 
foreigners, we can easily account for the alacrity 
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with which one section of public opinion oppos¬ 
ed the speedy operation of the Commercial 
Code. Another and much more important sec¬ 
tion is composed of merchants, manufacturers, 
and speculators directly or indirectly interested 
in the bubble enterprises that have been floated 
during the past five years. The Osaka trades¬ 
people made a gallant fight in the interests of 
the law that would have subjected these gentle¬ 
men to thorough control, but prejudice, aided, 
says rumour, by persuasive methods not un¬ 
worthy of the cause in which they were employ¬ 
ed, turned the scale against the Code. Perhaps 
in the history of modern Japan no stranger 
spectacle has been seen than that of respectable 
barristers and foreign journalists uniting to 
oppose the operation of laws so essential to the 
sound and prosperous conduct of business as 
were the Bankruptcy and Company Sections of 
the discredited Code. Count Yamada, we repeat, 
might well be disgusted to encounter opposition 
of such a character. The point raised with re¬ 
ference to the connection between the Code and 
Treaty Revision is quite inexplicable, except in 
so far as the action of the Diet may be inter¬ 
preted to signify hostility to the Civil Code and 
the Code of Civil Procedure also. In the in¬ 
terests of Treaty Revision it did not matter a 
whit whether the Commercial Code went into 
operation before the Civil Code or simultane¬ 
ously with it. The speedier enforcement of the 
Commercial Code was evidently dictated purely 
by domestic considerations. For the rest, 
Count Yamada’s return to his post must of 
course be interpreted to signify that he has con¬ 
fidence in the stability of the Cabinet. 


there, without the assistance of members, un¬ 
less. indeed, the arrangements for excluding 
strangers are not as complete in the temporary 
chamber as they were in the original building. 
It will certainly be the duty of the Diet to see 
that this affair is sifted to the bottom. 


EDUCATION. 

Our education proceeds. We now learn a new 
controversial device. It is this:—If you cannot 
disprove an opponent’s statement, adopt it as 
your own, put it into the mouth of your own 
witnesses, and then turn round and ask your 
adversary whether he ventures to contradict you 
any longer. In order Lo explain this admirable 
process more clearly, we append a recent illu¬ 
stration of its practice :— 

Japan Mail , |an. 31ST, 1*91. Japan Gaxellt, F«b, 5rH, 1891. 

Mr. Suyematsu Kencho, 
the son-in-law of Count It<>, 
and a man who has taken 
honours in England. Mr.. 
Motoda I lajime an eminent 
lawyer, and a number of 
oilier men of reputation, dis 
tinctly asserted that the 
primar y object of hastening 
the c-mpilation of the Codes 
was Treaty Revision, We 
recommend our contempo¬ 
rary to study Mr. Motoda’s 
speech on the postponement 
of the operation of the Code, 
if it re.lly doubts our asser¬ 
tions on this subject. 


THE EMPEROR. 

It is pretty certain that His Majesty the Emperor 
has suffered from a very severe attack of in¬ 
fluenza. A rumour to that effect found its way 
abroad at the time when nearly all the Couit 
Ladies were attacked by the epidemic, but the 
Imperial ailments are kept wonderfully quiet in 
tliis country, and people soon became persuaded 
that the Sovereign’s condition had been falsely 
represented. Now, however, the vernacular 
press stales very confidently that this Majesty's 
illness lasted for forty days, and that a high 
degree of fever was registered at one time. Hap¬ 
pily His Majesty is now convalescent. 


No Japanese statesman 
would drea-'i of denying 
that the compilation of the 
Civil and Commercial Codes 
■was expedited in the in¬ 
terests of Treaty Revision. 
l'o that extent a connection 
exists, and everybody is well 
aware of it. 


THE “ SOSHI. 

The Soshi who on Monday were reported to be 
menacing Messrs. Inotive Kakugoro, Suyematsu 
Kencho, and Oyagi Biichiro, made an attempt 
yesterday against the first-named gentleman. 
It appears that when the House of Representa¬ 
tives rose for its mid-day recess, Mr. Inouye 
proceeded directly towards the Dining Room, 
and just as he was about to enter it, he received 
a blow on the right side of the face from an iron 
stick. He turned at once, seized his assailant, 
just as the latter was about to repeat the blow, 
and, pinning him against the wall, held him 
there until the police, summoned by Mr. Suye¬ 
matsu Kencho, came and secured the man. 
He proved to be a shizoku of Mito about 30 
years of age, and named Aoki Yasuatsu, but no 
information of a fuller character has yet been 
obtained. Mr. Inouye, being only slightly in¬ 
jured, was able to attend in the House, where 
he gave an account of what had occurred. 
According to his version, the arrested man 
seems to have had three or four accomplices, 
for they were observed running away immedi¬ 
ately when Aoki was seized. It is pretty evi¬ 
dent that the intentions of these Soshi are 
not of a very deadly character, since, being 
armed with iron sticks, they deliver blows 
that do not even temporarily disable their 
victims, and since they think rather of making 
their escape than of accomplishing anything 
serious. All this only tends to confirm the 
gradually growing belief that some of them are 
actually in the pay of members of the Diet, at 
whose bidding they undertake the role of in¬ 
timidation. Their presence within the very 
precincts of the House is an exceedingly 
suspicious circumstance. They could not have 
got there, or ought not to have been able to get 


VI UR IN TOKYO. 

On Tuesday evening at a few minutes past 6 
o'clock, fire broke out in Igura, Tokyo. A 
bitter and blustering wind had been blowing all 
day—one of those cruel winds that so often 
come at this season to make the citizens of the 
capital shiver, and seldom go without leaving a 
record of their presence in the form of a street, 
perhaps a whole district, reduced to ashes. 
The houses in the Igura quarter are, for the 
most part, inhabited by the lower middle classes, 
and being close together, they offer a ready 
prey lo a conflagration, especially when it is 
tanned by such a boisterous wind as that of 
Tuesday. The flames literally swept along the 
narrow streets, reducing the wooden buildings 
to ashes as though they were constructed of 
tinder. The suffering must have been terrible, 
for although the force of the wind abated 
greatly before nine o’clock, the coldness of the 
night was quite exceptional. Fears were at one 
lime entertained for the residence of the Vener¬ 
able Archdeacon Shaw, but happily the flames 
did not reach so far. 


Venerable Archdeacon Shaw, at the very gate 
of whose garden the conflagration raged in its 
eaily stages, was able to relieve much suffering 
by distributing hot coffee and rice-cakes to the 
unfortunate sufferers. The Archdeacon’s re¬ 
sidence, the church, the Bishop's residence and 
the school-house were all placed at the disposal 
of the burned-out folks, but only the very poor¬ 
est among the crowd availed themselves of 
shelter which ought, one imagines, to have been 
eagerly utilized on such a bitter night. Many 
peoplecamped in the Arcluleacon’sgrounds,shel¬ 
tering themselves as best they could against the 
icy wind by raising ramparts of shoji and amado 
and crouching under cotton quilts. But into the 
rooms offered for their use, they would not come. 
A striking illustration this of habits that have be¬ 
come crystallized into a sort of code of honour 
among the citizens of Tokyo. The first article 
of their creed is that no one can be a deni¬ 
zen of the capital if he dreads a conflagration, 
and in accordance with this melancholy vaunt 
certain rules of conduct receive strict obser¬ 
vance. Thus, the master of a burned house— 
assuming him of course, lo belong to the lower 
middle classes—and the male servants are ex¬ 
pected to camp out in the immediate vicinity 
of the scene, until the ruins of their former 
dwelling are fenced in. The speedy accom¬ 
plishment of this latter operation is a point of 
pride : to defer it for many days suggests the 
humiliating notion that the fire has left the 
family resourceless. The women and children, 
indeed, are removed to the house of a relative or 
friend, but the men have a campaign to conduct 
and are expected not to flinch from its duties. 
Their friends and acquaintances, on the other 
hand, count it an inviolable dictate of etiquette 
to keep the campaigners well supplied with food, 
and to this principle is to be attributed a custom 
of sending gifts of picnic-boxes containing fish, 
rice, and vegetables, with bottles of hot saki, 
during the three or four days following the fire. 
Habit is a hard task-master, but we have sel¬ 
dom heard of any exercise of its tyranny quite so 
unreasoning as that furnished on the night of 
the 9th instant, when in obedience to a valueless 
tradition, people preferred a bed on the grass 
under the stars of a frosty sky lo the comfortable 
shelter of a neighbouring roof. Some, doubt¬ 
less, were influenced by the often quoted aver¬ 
sion of the Japanese to become objects of 
charily under any circumstances, but we suspect 
that the dictates of the fire-creed of Tokyo were 
chiefly responsible for such needless purgatory. 


» * 

It was ascertained the following morning that 
this disastrous fire reduced 163 dwelling houses 
and 6 godowns to ashes, and partially destroyed 
II dwellings and I godown. One life was lost. 
A man named Kawashirna, who was helping to 
remove a friend’s furniture, remained too long 
in a burning building, and was caught by the 
falling roof. Owing lo the violence of the wind 
the spread of the conflagration was extraordi¬ 
narily rapid. Very soon after the first alarm 
was given, the flames were found to be at work 
in three different places, and it seemed as 
though the whole district from Igura to Shiba, 
and possibly thence lo Akabane and the sea¬ 
shore, must Ire included in the area of the cata¬ 
strophe. Indeed, looking at the ruins as they 
now lie, it is difficult to conceive how this im¬ 
mensely greater calamity was averted. Driven 
by a fierce wind, the flames at first leaped in¬ 
tervals of thirty or forty yards, yet their course 
was finally arrested by a narrow street which 
even in calm weather could scarcely have been 
expected to detay their progress. The Igura 
Church and the residence of Bishop Bickersteth, 
with the adjoining school-house, were at one 
time in imminent peril. The church, a solid 
brick structure, would have been safe had 
not some officious folks, in obedience lo the 
usual Japanese custom, removed a portion ol 
the tiles from the roof, thus exposing inflam¬ 
mable inaleiiai on which the flames did actually 
at one moment lay hold. The Bishop's resid¬ 
ence, however, and the school-house are wooden 
buildings, which would have burned like a pack 
of cards had the fire spread a little more. The 


COUNT YAMADA. 

Count Y--mada’s temporary retirement and sub¬ 
sequent return to office have been severely criti¬ 
cized by his enemies, who liken his behaviour 
lo that of a child hilling itself in a fit of pique, 
and then emerging from its place of conceal¬ 
ment with a inien of mingled concession and 
contrition. But rumour now begins lo deal 
less harshly with the Minister of Justice. It is 
understood that he was the recipient of more 
than one urgent message from the Emperor, and 
against such commands a loyal Japanese never 
ventures to struggle obstinately. Besides, his 
resignation of his portfolio was not actually ac¬ 
cepted. Before the public knew anything de¬ 
finite as to his desire to leave the Cabinet, he 
had apparently consented to reconsider his re¬ 
solve, and agreed lo a compromise of which 
temporary relief from active duties constituted 
an item. He resumes those duties, it is said, 
oil two conditions. These, whether truly or un¬ 
truly we do not pretend to judge, are described 
as referring first to the state of the Cabinet it¬ 
self. and secondly to its relations with the Diet. 
The Count thinks that the Cabinet is not suffi¬ 
ciently united, and therefore not as firm as it 
might he. He stipulates for fuller mutual 
confidence, and more practical concurrence on 
the part of its members. With regard to the Diet, 
lie re-affirms a proposition often advanced before, 
namely, that the circumstances under which re¬ 
presentative institutions have come into exist¬ 
ence in Japan, differ radically from the circum¬ 
stances of their birth in Western countries; for 
whereas there they were wrested from reluctant 
rulers by popular insistance, here they have been 
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voluntarily conceded by a benevolent monarch. 
If this be granted—and as a historical euphem¬ 
ism it cannot be denied—there follows at once 
the conclusion that the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment towards the Diet ought to be essentially 
friendly and conciliatory, since in helping men 
to reap the fruits of a gift, the giver does not 
treat them as though they owed to their own 
exacting strength what is really due to his 
magnanimity. If these are indeed the theses 
of which Count Yamada, through Count Saigo's 
intervention, has secured his colleagues’ endorse¬ 
ment before resuming his functions as Minister 
of State, he may count on public approval. 


THE DEFUNCT PANAMA CANAL. 

According to the report of the official liquidator 
of the Panama Canal Company, which gives 
the story of that disastrous enterprise, the total 
amount received by the Company on shares, bonds 
and various other receipts was ^52,453,969. In 
addition, the company entered on the credit 
side of the account certain sums not yet paid 
which, added to this, bring up the total amount 
of the account to £53.187,723. The total 
amount expended on the isthmus, including 
preliminary administration expenses, installa¬ 
tions, machinery, and implements, fuel and other 
materials, excavation works, purchase of land, 
&c., is ^31,331.018. The expenditure in Paris, 
including promotion charges, the charges of the 
American Committee, interest on shares and 
bonds and redemption of bonds drawn, financial 
charges for the issue of the shares and bonds, 
office and general administrative charges, liqui¬ 
dation charges and costs of the Liquidation 
Commission of Inquiry into the state of the 
works at Panama, is given at £15,628.066. Of 
this sum the amount returned to the share¬ 
holders and bondholders as interest or for re¬ 
demption, was £9,525,978, and the liquidation 
and investigation payments account for £11,499. 
leaving upwards of six millions sterling as the 
amount received by the various agents, com¬ 
mittees, and officials in Paris, and expended in 
printing, office and other general expenses there 
in connection with this gigantic scheme. In 
addition to these two sets of accounts, for Pa¬ 
nama and Paris respectively, there are certain 
miscellaneous entries, including the cost of the 
Panama Railway shares, ,£3.730.728, and sun¬ 
dry sums still in suspense or disputed anil held 
in deposit making in all a further sum of 
£5.577,749. The grand total of these three 
groups of credit entries is £52,536,754, leaving 
the net assets in cash and bills on March 8th 
last, exclusive of the unfinished canal and other 
property on the isthmus, and the office and of¬ 
fice furniture in Paris, £650,890. The history 
which the liquidator gives of the various stages 
of the enterprise, dealing first with the installa¬ 
tion period under contracts of 1881-2 ; secondly, 
with the period 1883-5, when the work was di¬ 
vided amongst a number of small contractors; 
thirdly, with the period of large contractors who 
were substituted for the smaller men in 1885, 
when it was found that the work was likely to 
be indefinitely protracted : and finally, with the 
expenditure in connection with the Jast des¬ 
perate effort to save the undertaking—M. Eif¬ 
fel’s scheme for locks over the Culebra—is a, 
remarkable revelation. I 


PLAGIARISM. 

The Japan Gazelle essays to give a very 
equivocal and halting denial of our assertion 
that its reports of the Diet's proceedings are, 
when convenient, mere summaries of the reports 
previously published in these columns. In 
support of its denial the Gazette instances two 
reports which, it says, will, on comparison, be 
found to differ from ours. This is its answer 
to a charge not of invariable but of frequent 
copying! Such palpable equivocation is, in it¬ 
self, sufficient to discredit the Gazette. But 
since, in however timid a fashion, it has under¬ 
taken to deny the justice of our complaint, we 
shall show briefly on what grounds the com¬ 
plaint was founded. Our repoits are epitomes 
of matter averaging probably ten times their 
bulk. Day after day the Japan Gazette pub¬ 
lished reports amounting in length to only a 
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fraction of ours, but never by any chance includ¬ 
ing any points not taken in our reports. Now 
it is beyond the remotest range of human pro¬ 
bability that two foreigners, silling down to 
make independent precis of a long Japanese 
document, would be found to have• selected 
exactly the same salient points. Convincing as 
this consideration is, however, we should not 
have made it the basis of any public accusation, 
were it not confirmed by the repeated appear¬ 
ance of identical phrases in the two series of 
reports. Concerning the value of this latter 
piece of evidence, our readers can easily judge 
for themselves. We extract a few phrases from 
various reports of the Diet’s proceedings, pub¬ 
lished in the Japan Mail and the Japan 
Gazette :— 

“Japan Mail.” 

He wished to know why this 
({rest difference was obse. vable 
in respect of the progress of the 
interior and exterior defences. 

to say why the ratio of the cost 
of provisions to that of clothing 
was nearly three times as great 
in the Army as in the Navy. 

Mr. Shigeno ridiculed the no¬ 
tion of saying that the adoption 
of foreign weights and mea¬ 
sures alTected the dignity of 
the nation. 

that public convenience would 
be better consulted by adhering 
to the Japanese system hitherto 
in force. 

Mr. Tsuji replied by giving a 
brief retrospect of the history 
of the University. 

Mr. Mitsukuri, Vice-Minister 
of Justice, said ’.hat the re¬ 
organized system had only 
come into force in November 
last, and there were not yet 
"ullicient Jala to form an idea 
of its icsults. 

In answer to another member, 
he said that though the study 
..I law had made great strides 
in Japan, it was not yet by any 
means perfect, and a necessity 
existed for sending students 
abroad Nevertheless, the 
number sent had been gradu¬ 
ally reduced, and in time the 
practice might doubtless be dis¬ 
continued. 

Mr. Mitsukuri, Delegate for 
the Department of Justice, an¬ 
swered a number 01 queries as 
to minor points. * * * Mr. 

Taketomi I okitoshi, on behalf 
of the Committee, pointed out 
that, as compared with other 
Departments, the reduction 
fi,310,000 yen in a total of 
4,6 'io,oo yen, recommended in 
'he case of the Department of 
lustice might seem exces-ive, 
but the ditlerence was due to 
the principle adopted by the 
Committee, namely, to cut 
down administrative expenses 
as much as possible, and not 
interfere with expenses required 
for actual works of public 
utility. 

In comparing these extracts, the phraseology of 
which is almost identical in every case, it has 
to be remembered that they are not literal trans¬ 
lations, but greatly abbreviated epitomes, and 
that the original was not in a language bearing 
any resemblance to English, but in Japanese. 
Can there be a shadow of doubt as to llie 
justice of our complaint that onr reports were 
used without acknowledgment? 

* 

* * 

Another curious though trivial fact is that the 
Japan Gazette has steadily followed us in 
erroneously calling the Acting President of the 
Upper House “Marquis Konoye,” whereas he 
is really “ Prince Konoye.’’ Strange that even 
our mistakes should he repeated by a journal 
claiming to be entirely independent. 


HARE AND HOUNDS. 

The game of hare and bounds is very enter¬ 
taining when played well. Suppose that the 
hare is Treaty Revision. Then in order to 
play the part of hunter, a meeting should be 
held, and a vote passed to the effect that the 
time not having yet come for Revision, it must 
he driven out of the field. So, with line and 
cry, the driving out is accomplished. Next, in 
oider to run with the hare, you turn and declare 
yourself the animal’s very good friend, your 
only objection being to the colour of its coat, 
which is unfortunately brown. Another way of 
playing the game is to edit a newspaper, and 
devote your columns to showing, first that the 
above meeting was quite right in denouncing 
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the iiare’s appearance in the field, and secondly, 
that if the animal be allowed to remain there, 
serious trouble may occur with a landlord over 
the way, called China. You are then running 
full cry with the hounds, and therefore in a posi¬ 
tion to make a striking volte-face in the direc¬ 
tion of the hunted animal. This latter feat may 
be accomplished by suddenly calling out that 
you “ most emphatically repudiate the title of 
an anti-hare organ,” and that, when you ap¬ 
plauded the hunting operations of the meet¬ 
ing, and supplemented them by showing that the 
hare was bound to be driven out, your “ altitude 
could not correctly be called anti-hare.'' People 
will laugh at you of course, but then the object 
of the game is to make merriment. 

• 

* * 

Another feature of the game is that, while 
hunting with the hounds, you can bring charges 
of insincerity against any one who prefers more 
deliberate methods. You can proudly ask him 
why he has neither the courage to acknowledge 
himself a hunter also, nor the honesty to be as 
heroically demonstrative as you are yourself. 
Then, when it comes to running with the hare, 
you can indignantly inquire why you were 
suspected of taking the other side, and with what 
show of justice your absolute impartiality has 
ever been doubted. By observing these rules, 
persons not in the game may be pleasantly 
bewildered, and you yourself may actually get 
the reputation of being a straight goer, despite 
your counter-marches and doubles. 


THE INTERPOKT FOOTBALL MATCH. 

The match between football teams representing 
Yokohama and Kobe took place on Monday, 
and resulted in complete victory for the home 
team, the score being four goals to none. The 
Kobe team in respect of their fine physiuue 
were the favourites, but soon after the game 
commenced the superiority of the Yokohama 
representatives became apparent. The visitors 
were undoubtedly the heavier and more powerful 
team, but their opponents, playing in style which 
their practice had hardly prepared their warmest 
friends for, were undeniable. The first goal 
was disputed on the score of handling, but even¬ 
tually awarded to Yokohama, and the other three 
followed in rapid succession. Towards the close 
Yokohama bad to play against a mild breeze 
which manifestly operated to their disadvantage. 
Played under Association rules, the match pre¬ 
sented few points to be described, and it seems 
invidious to mention individual players in such 
a lively game. It would be impossible, how¬ 
ever, to omit mention of Edward’s splendid 
play as a back, greatly neutralised though it 
was by the wind ; of Crawford’s brilliant and 
self sacrificing play; of the younger Edward’s 
fine dribbling, or of Fenton’s cool and careful 
work, though marred in many cases by reluc¬ 
tance to “ pass.’’ For the strangers capital 
work was done by Weston (back) ; Hall (right 
half back) ; Whymark (right back), and Stewart 
(centre forward). The match was witnessed 
by a large number of spectators. The follow¬ 
ing were the teams :— 

YOKOHAMA. V. K' -BE. 

Mr. C. II. H.nton.Goal.Mr. II VV Gye. 

Mr. W. D. S. Edwards) (.Mr W. Weston. 

(Capt ) > Backs. < 

Mr. G W Barton . ) (.. Mr. G Wl.ymark, 

Mr. A. C. Sim, 

(Capt.) 

. Mr F. J. Hall. 

.... Mr. B. Enrhnven. 

'. Mr. \V. Kerr. 

Mr. I\A. F Ci.brldu- 

. Mr. A. -tewart, 

.Mr. K. Co’lins. 

.. Mi. F. T, Lias. 


MR. INOUYK KAKUGORO AND THE “SOSHI.” 

Mr. Inouyk Kakugoro’s experience in the pie- 
cincts of the House of Representatives on Mon¬ 
day is treated with some levity by the vernacular 
press, which apparently takes its lone from Mr. 
Inouye himself. That gentleman seems to 
have made light of the affair from the outset, 
speaking of his assailant as a silly fellow actuat¬ 
ed entirely bv a desire to gain notoriety, and 
not entertaining any really mischievous design. 
Mr. Inouye says, with evident truth, that if the 


“Japan Gazztsc.** 

Mr. Kato Katsnya wished to 
know why there was so much 
ditlerence between the progress 
of the interior Hill exterior de¬ 
fences. 

stated that the ratio of the cost 
of provisions compared with 
that of clothing was nearly 
three times as great in the Army 
as in the Navy. 

Mr. Shigeno ridiculed the idea 
of the adoption of foreign 
weights atiecting the national 
honour. 

He considered public conveni¬ 
ence would be better consulted 
by adhering to native measures 
as much as possible. 

In answer to these, Mr. Tsuji 
pave a short history of the 
University. 

Mr. Mitsukuri, the Vice-Mini¬ 
ster of Justice, who replied 
that the reorganisaiion of the 
Courts only commenced in No 
vember last, and that hence as 
yet there were no data for judg¬ 
ing of results. 

In reply to a question about 
expenditure for studems ab¬ 
road, Mr. Mitsukuri said that 
though the law had made great 
progre-s in Japan, it was still 
imperfect, and hence ihere was 
a nrcess ty for sending students 
abroad. I hr number sent, 
however, had been gradually 
diminished, and probably after 
a while the practice might be 
discontinued. 

After Mr. Mitsukuri, the Go¬ 
vernment Delegate. had an¬ 
swered a number of questions 
nn minor points, Mr. laketomi 
Tokitoshi, on behalf of the 
Budget Committee, observed 
that the reduction recommended 
tniwh' seem excessive when 
compared to that of other De¬ 
partments, but th-'t thr priii- 
ciple on which they had acted 
was tocut down administrative 
expenses as much as possible, 
and leave untouched expenses 
required for works of public 
utility. 


BU “ ( Half Backs. 5 
nson ( J 


Mr. D. McNeill 
Mr. (.'. VV. A mould 
Mr. A I. Robinson 
Mr. H. Fardell 
Mi. F. I). S Edwards' 

Mr. E. R. Morriss. 

Mr. I'. Morriss . ■ Forwaids. 

Mr. G. Kenton . 

Mr. K. F. Crawfotd ..._ 
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man had intended to accomplish anything, he 
would not have chosen for Ids scene of opera¬ 
tions a place crowded with members of Parlia¬ 
ment, and guarded by police. But, on the other 
hand, the soshi can scarcely have expected to 
encounter such a Tartar as Mr. Inouye. and 
had he not been mastered almost immediately 
by the superior strength of his intended victim, 
the result might have been very different. Mr. 
Inouye escaped with a swollen face and a dis¬ 
located finger, which apparently gave him no 
manner of concern. He is said to have gone 
home from the Diet the same evening in high 
spirits, guarded by fifteen friends, whom the 
newspapers are pleased to call soshi, and by 
three police constables. 

* 

* * 

It is to be hoped that this affair, insignificant 
as its immediate results were, will not be per¬ 
mitted to rest. The public lias long suspected 
that soshi are in collusion with, or supported by, 
members of the Diet, and the suspicion acquires 
great force from the fact that the rioter of Mon¬ 
day must have gained admittance by the aid of a 
ticket obtained from a member. The Diet is 
bound to purge this stain from the early history 
of Parliamentary institutions in Japan. A com¬ 
mittee of inquiry ought to be appointed, and if, 
after careful investigation, proof is found of the 
complicity of a member, he ought to be expelled 
from the House at once. 


M. RASPK AND CO. AGAINST ENOMOTO SHIUZO. 

The punishment inflicted by a Japanese Court 
on a fraudful dealer who had sold as Slock Beer 
imported by M. Raspe & Co. a beverage of a 
very much different nature, will, it is to be hoped 
act as a deterrent of similar impostures in future. 
For some considerable time it had been known 
that empty bottles bearing imported beer labels 
were utilised by persons like the plaintiff in the 
case under notice, for fraudulent purposes, but it 
was not till August, 1889, that the production 
of spurious “Stock Beer" was traced to the pie- 
mises of Enomoto Sbiuzo, where it was openly 
sold to a representative of the plaintiffs. Under 
the advice of Mr. Masujima, a criminal com¬ 
plaint was instituted in the Yokohama Court 
under Arts. 390 and 392 of the Criminal 
Code. These articles deal with all forms of 
criminal fraud, including the condition known 
in English law as “false pretences;” Art. 239 
describing as an offence the act of selling 
or exchanging goods that are not genuine 01 
are of false measure or weight. The defen¬ 
dant being proved to have refilled with his 
“Stock Beer" bottles bearing the complainants’ 
labels or colourable imitations, the only question 
was whether the scope of the Act extended to 
the articles mentioned. The judge before whom 
the preliminary examination was conducted, 
dismissed the complaint, holding that the sale ol 
spurious beer under forged labels on the one 
hand, and its purchase knowingly by the com¬ 
plainants did not constitute a breach of the 
law, no deception having been practised. An 
appeal was taken to the Supremer Court on the 
ground that the only fact of which proof was 
necessary was that of the sale of the spurious 
beer, injury sustained by an interested party 
forming no essential of the offence. This view 
was upheld by the Supreme Court and the case 
was transmitted for further examination to the 
Tokyo Criminal Court. Here the complaint 
was again dismissed, the Court deciding that | 
the facts found by the Yokohama Court afforded 
no proof of criminal intention. A second ap¬ 
peal was taken, it being pointed out that criminal 
intention could only be inferred from facts; that 
direct proof could not exist of that which wasreal- 
ly only a mental condition, and that if such proof 
wereessenlial it would be impossible toadminister 
criminal law. The Supreme Court upheld the 
appeal and sent the case to the Urawa Criminal 
Court, where the defendant was at length sen¬ 
tenced on the 5th inst. to suffer two month's im¬ 
prisonment with hard labour, to pay a fine of 4 
yen and to remain under police surveillance for 
six months. It is somewhat puzzling to ac¬ 
count for the action taken by the Yokohama 
and Tokyo judges in acquitting the defendant, 


the contravention being so palpable and the 
offence so barefaced, and it is impossible, more¬ 
over, to avoid the reflection that a severer penalty 
would have been a more emphatic warning to 
dishonest dealers of the defendant's class. 


THE LATE MR. C. WIRGMAN. 

Mr. Charles Wirgman, whose remains have 
now been consigned to their last resting place, 
was one of the most generally and sincerely 
liked members of the Yokohama community 
from the day of his landing here thirty years 
ago until this moment when we are required to 
bid him a final farewell. Brilliant, genial, a 
boon companion and a staunch friend, he might 
have attained opulence and distinction had not 
his high qualities been marred by incapacity for 
steady application, a fault only too common in 
men of exceptional gifts. His artistic tenden¬ 
cies were very strongly developed, and with 
careful training might have gained him a dis¬ 
tinguished place as a painter, but the easy r 61 e 
of caricature had fatal charms for him. He 
devoted the greater part of the few hours of 
his working week to the preparation of a 
comic paper, the Yokohama Punch, the pic¬ 
tures and letter-press of which were both from 
bis own hand. During the long course of 
twenty years, with very few intervals, this pub¬ 
lication made its appearance once a month, 
every incident of local interest and every re¬ 
sident of local note finding, at one lime or 
another, a place in its columns. Very seldom 
indeed, and then only toward the close of 
its career, did the quaint periodical dis¬ 
play any feeling save genuinely good-natured 
humour, and never, so far as we know, could 
it be charged with having cost its author a 
friend. Apart from the unique fact that one 
and the same pencil limned every picture, and 
one and the same pen composed every line, of 
the well known journal th'oughout such a long 
series of years, a melancholy interest now at¬ 
taches to pages where we can once more find 
ourselves face to face with the mirth-making 
fancies and happy sketches of a friend who 
added something of sweet and light to every 
life, and bitterness to none, that came into con¬ 
tact with his own. It was inexpressibly sad 
that the closing days of such a man should have 
been clouded by the complete decay of his rea¬ 
soning faculties, and that he should have passed 
his last years among, yet completely severed 
from the society of, a community that for more 
than a quarter of a century had known him as 
the very soul of merriment and laughter. 


DISCOVERY OP COAL. 

For the past two months, savs the "Nagasaki 
Express of the 4th inst., we have been privately 
in possession of very important information re¬ 
ferring to the discovery of a new seam of coal, 
of rather thiee seams, at Takasima; but by 
special request we have refrained from publish¬ 
ing the fact up to the present. However, as 
our native contemporary the Chinzei Nippo 
divulged the matter in its issue of the 28th tilt., 
it can no longer be regarded as a secret. Had 
our contemporary followed our example, and 
waited until the proper time arrived for publish¬ 
ing the news, instead of obtaining its informa- 
surreptitionsly, probably by bribery, it would no 
doubt have been furnished by the Company with 
full particulars. As it is, our contemporary’s re¬ 
port is misleading. The facts of the matter are 
briefly as follow:—In working what is known 
as the eight-foot seam, a fault was met, and for 
a time it was thought useless to extend the mine 
in that direction. Eventually, however, it was 
decided to try the experiment of proving the 
fault, and in doing so three new seams were 
struck, of a total thickness of about sixteen feel. 
Steps were once taken to follow the discovery 
up, and so far, we are happy to say, there 
is every reason to believe that it means 
a new lease of life for the mine, which may 
now go on for many years to come, instead to 
dving a natural death from exhaustion. The 
new coal, it is unnecessary to stale, is of excel- 
lient quality, and rather harder than the usual 
Taknshima coal, consequently it will show a 
'much greater percentage of large, but will be 


harder work, and the out-put not quite so pro¬ 
lific. The Company’s reason for being reticent 
in the matter for a time is, that the new seams 
will have to be worked tor a short distance be¬ 
fore any idea can be formed of their value, and 
even then, owing to their lying under the sea, 
it is difficult, in fact impossible, to make 
any reliable calculation of their extent. Should 
things continue favourable after further explora¬ 
tion, it will eventually be ,necessary to shift a 
portion of the mining machinery to a convenient 
position on the other side of the island. It is, 
of course, to be hoped that the sanguine ex¬ 
pectations raised that there is an extensive vein 
of coal in that direction will be realised, and, 
whilst there is still an element of doubt in the 
matter, we are very confident that Takasima will 
still prove a source of profit to its enterprising 
owners, and at the same time, what it always has 
been, namely, tl)$ mainstay of the foreign ship¬ 
ping trade of the port. 


honesty first, honesty second, and honesty 

VERY MUCH LAST. 

The honest Japan Gazelle having now expos¬ 
ed its data, the task of finally refuting it be¬ 
comes at once easy. The point at issue is this 
—Did Mr. Suyematsu Kencho apply ceitain 
words to the Government Delegate, Mr. Ishida, 
or did he apply them to the Cabinet? The 
Gazelle prints the words—in character—and 
says they were used by Mr. Suyematsu “ when 
explaining in the Diet the Government's action,’’ 
and that they “ referred not to the Government 
Delegate as much as to the Cabinet.” Very 
well. Here is a literal translation of the sen¬ 
tence in which the words quoted by the Gazelle 
occur:—“As to yesterday, though the person who 
originated this affair ( Kono koto no getiin wo 
nashta hilo) does not say distinctly that he made 
an error or an incorrect statement, he does ex¬ 
plain that his meaning at that time was so and so. 
Regarded from one point of view, the language 
used bv him is not an absolute admission of 
error, but when he says that what he appears to 
have said on that occasion was slightly wrong, 
and that what he really meant was so and so. it 
is the same as though he apologised to the Diet." 
Now there is not the shadow of obscurity about 
this. The reference is to the Delegate and to 
the Delegate only. The japan Gazette , how¬ 
ever. claims that the words refer to the Cabinet. 
So positive is the Gazelle that, when originally 
charging us with error, it affirmed that Mr. 
Suyematsu had alluded to the communication 
received from the Government an hour before 
he made his speech, whereas he explicitly 
refers to words used the previous day. The 
honest Gazette has not the honesty to ac¬ 
knowledge that in the matter it has blunder¬ 
ed grossly. It continues to defend its posi¬ 
tion, but has been rash enough to descend 
from generalities to particulars, thereby enabl¬ 
ing us to identify the sentences on which it 
relies, and to adduce them as an evidence of its 
much-vaunted knowledge “ of the meaning of 
Sinico-Japanese phrases.” Yes, indeed, “puer¬ 
ilities " these things are from one point of view, 
but they should seem anything but puerilities to 
a newspaper which they place in the unenviable 
position now occupied by the Japan Gazette. 


CHINESE OR JAPANKSB. 

The following paragraph appears in the St. 
James's Budget :— 

At the West London Police Court yesterday, Charles 
Stewart Knw, a barrister, was brought up on remand 
charged witli attempting to murder Iiowin Brooks, posses¬ 
sion man to the bailiff of the Brompton County 1 ouit, by 
piesenting a loaded revolver at him, It appeared tliat the 
prisoner, who was a native of ( hina or Japan, rentrd a 
room at 4, Ilolly-teirace, Drayluii-gardens, .South Kensinw- 
ton, and on Monday afternoon the complainant with 
another office: went to eject him by order of the judge. 
I hey had.to force open the door, when the prisonei, who 
was in bed, sprang out with a loaded revolver, which he 
took from under hi- pillow, ami presented it at the com¬ 
plainant, who struggled and took it from him. He made 
a rambling statement about Lrd Salisbury and Mr. 
Gladstone, and of his having a month from Iris 

pa' ents. The prisoner was brought up on Monday shortly 
before the closing of the court, and the Magistrate 
remanded him to he medically examined. Ibis morning 
Dr. Walker said he had exarnioe.l the prisoner; hut lie 
could not quite make out what he stated, as lie 
spoke incoherently; hut he was of opinion that lie 
knew what he was doing. Mr. Plowden inquired 
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whether there was any fresh evidence. A police- 
constable was called and said he examined the re¬ 
volver, which was handed to him. He found it fully 
loaded in five chambers with ball cartridge. In answer 
to the magistrate, the prisoner pleaded not guilty. In a 
long rambling story he stated that lie heard a noise at the 
d >or; but he thought it was caused by a lodger who was 
going up and down stairs in a “ facetious” manner The 
door was broken open and he was pulled out of bed 
11.1.tressed. He wanted to know the meaning of the assault 
and battery upon him He did not present the revolver, 
but simply carried it to use it in case of emergency. Mr. 
Plowden said he had great doubts whether lie ought not to 
send the prisoner for trial; but he bore in mind that lie was 
a foreigner, of Japanese extraction, and should deal with 
the case one of comm n assault. It was an assault to 
present a revolver. Although the ptisoner, who was a 
barrister, should he acquainted with the English law, yet 
he might not have known that the use of fiiearms was not 
tolerated in this country, lie called upon him to find two 
sureties in £*$ to keep the peace for six months, and in 
default to be imprisoned for one month. 1 he prisonet 
who wished to address the magistrate, was then temoved. 

It appeals from this account that the English 
public is still confronted by the old difficulty of 
distinguishing between Chine^p and Japanese. 
The magistrate indeed, described Mr. Charles 
Stewart Kaw as “of Japanese extraction, but 
we venture to think that this was a mistake. 
No trick of transliteration with which we are 
familiar could convert a Japanese name into 
“ Kaw,” unless, indeed, this somewhat eccentric 
barrister happens to be a believer in the curious 
system inaugurated some twelve years ago by 
two of our best sinologues—the system that 
converted plain “Tokyo ” into “Taukiyau ” and 
“ Taiko ” into “ Taikafu.” 


THU ' PEACE PRESERVATION REGULATIONS. 

On Wednesday morning it became known in 
Tokyo that the authorities had decided to carry 
out the provisions of the Peace Preservation Re¬ 
gulations in the case of eight sosht, in addition to 
those expelled from the capital last month. The 
proximate cause of this renewed recourse to an 
exceptional and unpopular law was said to be 
the attack made upon Mr. Inouye Kakugoro 
within tlie precinets of the Diet on the 91I1 in¬ 
stant, which event, sufficiently disquieting in it¬ 
self, had been supplemented by evidence that 
further outrages might be anticipated unless re¬ 
solute preventive measures were adopted. The 
eight men destined to be banished from the 
capital during the Diet’s session were the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

Aoki Yasnatsu . Shieoku of Ibaraki Prefecture. 

Noguchi Mosaburo..i%i/wi« of Gumma Prefectuie. 

Tsiikoi Jularo. — 

Jimba Yeikiclti . — 

Hagiwaia Motokichi. — 

Amalco Yosliihha ... — 

Ocliiai Toraiclii ...Heintin of Sailama Piefectuie. 
liasegawa Itto . Heimin o! Cbiba Prefectuie. 

More accurate enquiries showed, however, that 
of these eight men, the first five on the list are under 
arrest, and that, consequently, no sentence of 
banishment will he executed in their cases until 
the offences for which they are detained have 
been fully investigated and expiated. Against 
Amako Yoshihisa, also, grounds of suspicion are 
not yet clearly established. Thus two only, 
Hasegawa and Ochiai, were deported from 
Tokyo Wednesday, bringing to 56 the total num¬ 
ber expelled under the Peace Preservation Re¬ 
gulations since they were put into operation for 
the second time on the 13th of January. It is 
not without a purpose that we record these 
names. Reference to the list of Peace-Preser¬ 
vation exiles of 1887 discloses the fact that many 
of the turbulent spirits of that lime are now 
silling in the House of Represtatives, and it may 
be that we shall have to consult the lists of the 
present epoch when we come to consider the 
antecedents of public men a year or two hence. 


ANOTHER V1CTORY FOR FREE SPEECH. 

The victory of the Nippon journal, recently re¬ 
corded, has now been followed by another of a 
similar character. On the 14th of December 
last, a political meeting was held in the Stizuki- 
tei, Sakamoto-cho, Tokyo. Two of the speakers, 
Messrs. Ito Kichiyei and another, having used 
language which, in the opinion of the police 
constables present, constituted the offence of 
Kanri bujyoku (attempting to bring officials into 
contempt) in respect of the Minister President 
of State, the Public Procurator proceeded against 


them in the District Court, hut failed to obtain 
a verdict, the evidence being declared insuffi¬ 
cient. He carried the case lo the Appeal 
Court, where judgment was delivered on the 
91b instant, Judge Matsuda presiding The 
Couit dismissed the appeal, and endorsed the 
finding of the inferior tribunal. These two 
defeats of the Public Procurator in similar cases, 
occurring within so short an interval, will greatly 
strengthen the cause of free speech, aild materi¬ 
ally add to the confidence fell by the public in 
the independence and integrity of the judiciary. 


BURNING THE RECORDS. 

There is some impish denizen of the Japan 
Gazette's office who burns records, day by 
day, and condemns the editor to depend upon 
his memory for consistency. The conse¬ 
quences ate sometimes unhappy. For exam¬ 
ple, our contemporary recently brought against’ 
us a circumstancial accusation of having ad¬ 
vocated in succession three different schemes 
of Treaty Revision, of which the third was said 
to be that of Viscount Aoki, the present Mini¬ 
ster of State for Foreign Affairs. But the same 
Gazette now writes :—“ With no definite pro¬ 
gramme of Revision before the public, lo argue 
for or against Treaty Revision seems to us 
equally inane. It is like a fight over the un¬ 
known quantity. Data for discussion not being 
forthcoming, it is the duly of impartial writers to 
be silent.” So then our honest contemporary, by 
its own admission, knew nothing of Viscount 
Aoki’s scheme when it accused us of advocating 
it. Why not discharge the mischievous boy 
that meddles with the records ? 


THE DEADLY CONTRAST. 

Thi Profession. Tin Proof. 

We are no e"Cmy of the The Mioi»ter President made 
Japanese Government; on the his appearance in the House 
contrary, we are one of its war- and, In the opinion of competen’ 
meat ftimds, as we hope to judges, perL rined the first of a 
prove in print before long.— series of despotic acts bi which 
Japan Gazette. Feb. 3rd. the Government intends to sup 

An attempt lias been made, we press fre-dum of op niou and 
observe, to represent this jour- violate the rights of the Diet, 
nal as an anti-government or- provided the Representatives 
gan. We beg to state that it is and the country consent to 

nothing of the kind. * * * crouch b neath the iron rule of 

We deny that the tendency of the Clan Government, of which 

our criticism is anti-govern- all who know the strength of 

ment—Idem, Feb. 4th. feel ins that lies behind the pie- 

sent oppositiun of the D et have 
serious doubts. * * * It is the 
fight of treedom and despotism 
that we are watching, despite 
the untiring efforts of pro-Go- 
vernment organs to represent it 
otherwise. 

There are strong men out < f 
power to take the place of tlie 
present cabinet, and lienee the 
country need shed no tears 
over its resignation. It has 
had it- chance of controlling 
the nation sine- it has decked 
(tic) its constitutional dress 
and ent-red on a new era. it 
has proved itself unequal to the 
oecision. and consequently 
may well be c lied on by the 
country and by tlie men which 
(tic) it has supplanted lo make 
room for abler hands .—Japan 
Gazette, Feb. nth. 


THK REVOLUTION IN BRITISH RAILWAY 
TRAVELLING. 

From the latest British railway returns, which 
have recently been issued, it appears that in 
ten years first-class passengers in Scotland have 
decreased in number by 7.1 per cent , while in 
the same period those going third-class have 
increased from nearly 35 millions to about 66 
millions, or 88.5 per cent. While ten years ago 
there were 23 railway passengers of the two 
higher classes lo every 100 of tlie third, there 
were last year rather less than eight. In recent 
years the change has been proceeding more 
rapidly, for in 1887 ihird-clsss passengers num¬ 
bered 90 per cent., and in 1890. the half yearly 
figures indicate that the proportion will be 
nearer 95 per cent. In the second class the 
decrease has been most marked—from slightly 
over 3,000. OCX) in 1879 to 834,640 in 1889, 
and some companies, recognising the tend¬ 
ency of the times, have ceased running inter¬ 
mediate carriages. The revenue returns show a 
greater proportionate difference than in the case 
of the number of passenger journeys. In 1879 
each j^ioo of tlie gross passenger revenue of 
Scotch railways was made up as follows:— J20 
16s. from the first class, £8 14s. from second 
class, £65 from third, and about £5 10s. from 
season tickets, while in 1889 the receipts were 


in the proportion of £\\ 5s. from first, £1 15s. 
from second, £77 from third, and £7 from 
season ticket-holders. Of the last item £5 was 
paid by third-class passengers, so that of every 
^100 taken by Scotch companies ^82 is paid 
by third-class travellers. In nearly all countries 
the same change is taking place. In Ireland a 
decrease is shown in first-class payments of 
about 35 per cent, in ten years, and an increase 
of 30 per cent, in payments by third-class pas¬ 
sengers. There is also a gain in the interme¬ 
diate class of nearly 10 per cent. Throughout 
the kingdom tlie receipts from first-class travel¬ 
lers have decreased by 23 per cent, to £$, 187,000 
those from the second class by 20 per cent, to 
£2. 704,000, while third-class pay now about 20 
millions sterling, or over 30 per cent, more than 
ten years ago. In France it is a common saying 
that only princes and fools travel first class. 
Belgium has the cheapest third-class rales on the 
continent of Europe, and the Belgians are the 
most extensive of continental travellers, yet 
the preponderance of third-class passengers to 
the total is not much greater than in England. 
Russia and Denmark are in the same position 
as regards proportion of third-class. Germany, 
with probably the most extensive railway system 
on the continent, and with 90 per cent, of the 
lines worked by the Stale, also runs Britain closely 
in this matter. The British colonies follow some¬ 
what slowly. In New South Wales there are 
hut two classes. The passenger traffic in the 
year ended in June last showed an increase of 
10 per cent, over the previous year, and both 
classes conti ibuted. In ten years the first-class 
payments had increased from ^100.000 to 
about ^395.ox, and the second from £1 75,000 
to about £\\o,ooo ; but since 1887 the advance 
in the latter case has been relatively greater than 
in the former. In India during the year ended 
March last there were but three first-class 
and 23 second to each thousand passengers in 
the cheaper classes, and on an average not one 
-first-class traveller to each train. Of course the 
natives all go third or fourth class. They pay 
about a farthing per mile. Third-class travel¬ 
lers last year paid three-fourths of the receipts 
from passengers on British railways, and about 
one-third of tlie total receipts. A first-class 
carriage, it is computed, earns on the average 
^*514; second class, ^561; and third class, 
£ 1,020. 


CORRECTIONS. 

The following corrections may, perhaps, prevent 
misconceptions on the part of readers of our 
local contemporaries:—(1) It is not true that 
Mr. Suyematsu Kencho, in his speech in the 
Diet on the 5th instant, used the words zvabi- 
suru or ayamari wo shasuru with reference to 
the Government’s action. (2) It is not true 
that, in tlie same speech, Mr. Suyematsu 
described the condition of the Cabinet as 
“penitent." (3) It is not true that Mr. Suye¬ 
matsu, in the same speech, did not attribute an 
apologeticattitude to the Government’s Delegate. 
(4) It is not true that the Minister of Stale for 
Finance spoke in support of Mr. Kubota’s 
motion in the House of Representatives on tlie 
6th instant. 


COMPETITION FOR THE NIPPON YU SEN KAISHA. 

It is pretty generally rumoured that owing to a 
belief in the insufficiency of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha’s ships to perform the extensive duties 
devolving on them, no less than eight minor 
shipping companies, at the instigation of the 
Osaka Sosen-kaisha, have agreed to combine 
for the purpose of opposing the big association. 
The names of the companies are, the Kyoritsu 
Risen Kaisha, the Tokai Risen Kaisha, the 
Hanyei-sha, the Kanvo-sha, the Yamamoio-sha, 
the Hokkai Risen Kaisha, and the Hakodate 
Risen Kaisha. 


HARD WEATHER IN KOBE. 

A NORTHERLY gale of considerable violence pre¬ 
vailed at Kobe last evening, says the Hyogo 
News of the 10th instant. Four junks and some 
sampans were sunk in the harbour, while some 
of the new buildings in course of erection suf¬ 
fered severely. In one instance a house at Shi T 
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moyamatedori completely collapsed. The gale 
had its redeeming feature; it stopped the Chinese 
firework orgie. The U.S. man-of-war Omaha 
came in this morning with a large junk, which 
had been badly crippled, in tow. We are in¬ 
formed that during the bitterly cold wind of last 
night a Chinaman and a Japanese were frozen 
to death on board one of the cargo boats in the 
harbour. 

FIRE IN THE IMPERIAL HOTEL, TOKYO. 

On Monday night the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 
was for a time in considerable danger. Owing 
to the exceeding cold of the night, large fires 
had been lit in the bedrooms, and at some time 
after twelve o’clock a quantity of live coals seem 
to have fallen from the grate in the chamber 
occupied by Mr. Mandl. Tumbling outside 
the fender, they burned their way through the 
floor, and had set fire to the space below the ; 
boards when fortunately Mr. Mandl awoke and 
gave the alarm. A little longer delay would 
probably have enabled the conflagration to gain 
a strong bead. Whether, in that case, the 
Hotel would have been destroyed, it is difficult 
to say, for provision against fire has been made 
by placing an immense tank in the third storey. 
But what is certain is that had the building been 
burned, nothing could have persuaded the 
public that political incendiaries were not re¬ 
sponsible for the destruction of both the Diet 
and the Hotel, since the latter is now used by 
the House of Peers. 


SOME FISHERY FIGURES. 

The coast line of the principal islands of 
Japan is said to measure 6,400 ri (16,000 
miles), and the value of the fish caught 
annually averages fourteen million yen, so 
that each ri of coast is worth 2,200 yen. 
The fishing population numbers 740,000 so 
that, speaking approximately, the income per 
head is 20 yen. In Hokkaido the record is 
much better. There we have 600 ri of coast, 
producing million yen worth of fish, with a 
fishing population of 6,000 persons. Thus each 
ri of coast is worth 12,500 yen, and the income 
of each person is 125 yen annually. t 


THE BURNING OF THE DIET. 

Counsel for the Electric Light Company in the 
action against the Chief Secretary of the House 
of Representatives, yesterday made application 
to the Court to have an expert examination made 
at once of the brick chimney stacks as they now 
stand. It is claimed that the chimnies afford 
strong evidences that the fire may have been 
caused by faults of construction, and that, as 
the lapse of time is injurious to the preservation 
of these evidences, an official examination 
should be made without delay. 


IBARAKI. 

The possession of a railway connecting them 
with the capital has evidently produced a strong 
effect on the people of Ibaraki Prefecture. They 
have just made themselves conspicuous by send¬ 
ing a delegation to Tokyo to urge a reduction 
of the land-tax and the re-survey of their lands. 
We read also that Messrs. Koike and Yanagita, 
well known farmers of Ibaraki, have organized 
an Agricultural Society, which held its first meet¬ 
ing on the 201I1 of December, and will meet 
henceforth three times annually. 


EXHIBITION IN HOKKAIDO. 

The industrial progress of Hokkaido has been 
so considerable of late years that the Local 
Authorities and leading residents are planning 
a domestic exhibition there in July or August of 
1892. We trust the project will succeed. The 
productions and manufactures of the northern 
island, not to speak of its fisheries, are full of 
interest, and a trip there in the heat of summer 
with an exhibition in perspective would be 
delightful. 

CONCBRT. 

It will be seen by an announcement in this 
issue that Madame Patey will give a concert in 
the Public Hall on Tuesday, the 24th inst. 
Madame Patey, who is on her way home from 


Australia, has been giving concerts in Singapore 
and Hongkong, and is at present in Shanghai. 
Willi the company is Mr. John Lemmone, the 
flautist, who created so favourable an impres¬ 
sion here with Miss Amy Sherwin's company. 


THE LATH MR. MARTIN. 

The interment of the late Mr. Jas.^Martin took 
place Tuesday afternoon at the General Ceme¬ 
tery. The coffin was followed to the grave by 
a large number of residents, and many wreaths 
attested the high esteem in which the deceased 
gentleman was held. At the grave Rev. Mr. 
Irwine made fitting reference to the loss the com¬ 
munity had sustained by the melancholy event. 

THE BUDGET. 

We publish elsewhere a translation of the Budget, 
accompanied by the Report of the Committee. 
Our readers will thus be able to see the reduc¬ 
tions proposed by the Committee as compared 
with the original figures of the Budget. The 
explanation appended by the Committee will 
be published later on. 

NORTH AND RAE, LIMITED. 

At the annual general meeting of North and 
Rae, Limited, held on Tuesday evening, the 
report of the directors was agreed to and the 
payment of a dividend of ten per cent, per an¬ 
num on the subscribed capital declared and 
agreed to. 

COUNT YAMAHA. 

Count Yamada has now definitely resumed 
his functions at the Ministry of Justice, Count 
Oki being gazetted as having been relieved of 
his temporary appointment in that Department. 


Dr. M each am will preach in' Union Church to¬ 
morrow morning, and his subject will be 
*• A Love Song.’’ 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

The collision between the Government and 
the House of Representatives in respect of the 
interpretation of the 67th article of the Constitu¬ 
tion as to the process of obtaining the Govern¬ 
ment's concurrence in the reduction of expendi¬ 
tures mentioned in that article, has been the 
principal topic of discussion in the columns of 
the vernacular press during the week under re¬ 
view. On this question, as noted in cur last 
weekly summary, several papers had expressed 
themselves in favour of an interpretation more 
or less in accord with that now adopted dy the 
members of the Cabinet; but even these papers 
join in general disapproval of the method 
taken by the Ministry in communicating its 
view to the Representatives. Some papers 
even hint that the ultimate object of the Govern¬ 
ment is to appeal to the nation, on the ground of 
the unconstilutionalily of the Representatives' 
procedure with respect to the expenditures speci¬ 
fied in the 67th article. But the prevailing idea 
is that the Cabinet will not resort to the dis¬ 
solution of the Diet, but will either simply reject 
the Budget as amended and carry out the 
current estimates, or accept only such reductions 
as do not effect expenditures falling within the 
scope of the 67th article. It is, however, pre¬ 
mature to predict the ultimate fate of the Budget, 
for there are still several contingencies difficult 
to culculate. 

* 

• • 

The Yomiuri Shimbun, writing on this sub¬ 
ject, recommends the Representatives to proceed 
in the course they have choosen for themselves, 
regardless of what the Government may think 
or say. The Government may not endorse 
their action and the Sovereign many order their 
dissolution, but apprehension of such contin¬ 
gencies ought not to deter them from the 
exercise of their independent constitutional 
rights. Nothing, continues our contemporary, 
can be more degrading and unbecoming for the 
Legislature than to tamely obey the dictation of 


the Executive. Then turning to the Ministry, 
the Yomiuri tells the Minister President that 
what he ought to have done was not to make a 
useless speech in the House as he did some 
days ago, but to take eaily steps either to dis¬ 
solve the Diet or to seek the Imperial decision 
on the point at issue. To try to induce the 
Legislature to abandon the position it had taken 
in due exercise of its constitutional rights, was 
on the part of the Government an evident insult 
to the dignity of the Diet. On the other hand, 
the Representatives are warned that the insult 
they have suffered at the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment is to a certain extent invited by themselves, 
for they displayed inconsistency and want of 
firmness. The Government is asked in con- 
1 elusion to expedite the solution of the question 
bv laying the points in dispute before the Sove¬ 
reign and asking his decision. 

» 

• * 

The Ilochi Shimbun calls upon the Privy 
Councillors to make public their opinion as to 
the sense in which they understood the 67th 
article when they were engaged in discussing 
it previously to the promulgation of the Con¬ 
stitution. Their opinion will settle the question 
one way or the other, and they are, says our 
contemporary, morally bound to let the public 
know their views as soon as possible. 

• 

• • 

The Kokumin Shimbun regrets the present 
difference of opinion between the Ministry and 
the Representatives, and observes that the only 
course left for the disputants.will be to abide by 
the decision which the Privy Council may give 
on the point at issue. Meanwhile our contem¬ 
porary calis upon the constituencies throughout 
the country to give public expression to their ideas 
on the question. They have abundant means 
of ventilating their opinions ; they may present 
memorials or petitions; they may write in the 
newspapers and periodicals; they may hold lec¬ 
ture meetings ; or they may organize associa- . 
lions. They are exhorted to use every method 
in their power, within the limits of law, to 
bring the pressure of their opinions to bear on 
the Diet, the Ministry, and the Privy Council. 

• 

• • 

As to the probable attitude of the House of 
Peers towards the amendments which the Re¬ 
presentatives are now voting on the Budget, 
public opinion is very much divided. Some 
say that the amendments will be rejected by 
the Peers without debate, on the ground of 
unconstitutionally. But there seems to be 
slender reason to anticipate such summary 
dealing. Others assert that a small but influ¬ 
ential group of Peers contemplate reductions 
far more sweeping than those proposed by the 
extremists in the Lower House. Viscount Tani 
is said to be the leader of the section. But mem¬ 
bers who entertain such a radical plan—if indeed 
anything of the kind has ever been contem¬ 
plated in the Upper House—must be too few to 
influence the decision of the House. The 
Upper House contains, however a popular ele¬ 
ment which may be expected to be far from 
unfavourably disposed to any fiscal reform, 
calculated to lesseu public burdens. We refer 
to members representing the highest tax-payers 
in each locality. These members are peculiarly 
interested in the success of the reductions voted 
by the Representatives, because the avowed 
object of the reductions is to decrease the tax 
on land. To such members of the Upper 
House, therefore, the Extremists in the Lower 
House are now looking for support, as may be 
seen from the following paragraph. 

• • 

The Jiyu Shimbun alludes to the rumour 
that members of the Upper House who repre¬ 
sent the 15 highest tax-payers in each locality 
lately held a meeting, and decided to support 
whatever decision the Lower House might come 
to on the Budget. Our contemporary applauds 
in high terms the step said to have been taken 
by these members, and notices, with much 
satisfaction, that their opinion is shared by 
I many of their fellow legislators. As these 
[members are most directly interested in fiscal 
reforms, the Jiyu thinks it natural and proper 
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that they should have decided to endorse the 
Representatives' action. 

* * 

The Yomitiri Shimbun mentions the same 
report, and hopes that the example of “ the 
highest tax-paying members ” may he followed 
by other members of the Upper House. Our 
contemporary admits that the Peers have a per¬ 
fect constitutional right to introduce amendments 
in the estimates sent up from the Lower House, 
but hopes that they may imitate the conduct of 
their confreres in England and abstain from pro¬ 
posing amendments to the decision of the Re¬ 
presentatives in respect of the Budget. The 
Yomiuri further thinks that it is the plain interest 
of the Peers to concur with the Representatives 
in this matter, for, should they choose either to 
reject or amend the decision of the Lower 
House, there would ensue a delay which might 
lead to the non-existence of the Budget. In 
that event the blame would rest with the Upper 
House and it would become an object of uni¬ 
versal execration. 

* 

» * 

The whole press of the capital is united in 
rebuking in strong language the disorder 
and want of decorum shown in the House 
of Representatives. The Kokkwal goes so far 
as to state that the Representatives have 
forfeited the confidence of the nation, and 
suggests a novel experiment, that of taking a 
vole of want of confidence in the House of 
Representatives. “We do not find in the history 
of foreign countries,’’ says the Kokkwai, “any 
instance of the people voting want of confidence 
in the Parliament. But our Diet, especially the 
House of Representatives, has already invited 
the severe censure of the nation, and there is 
not an impartial observer who does not complain 
of its disorderly conduct (fuleisai). Is it not 
then, most unfortunately and regrettably, time 
that the constituencies should vote want of con¬ 
fidence in the Diet?” We (Japan Hail ) do 
not know whether the Kokkwals opinion of the 
Diet is shared by the majority of the electors or 
not, but it is a fact that the present Diet has 
not given much satisfaction to the independent 
public. 

• • 

Buddhist priests have presented to the Diet 
two petitions of contradictory nature. One is 
for the purpose of obtaining the franchise; the 
other is for release from compulsory service with 
the colours. When the Constitution was pro¬ 
mulgated, a section of the Buddhist priests 
loudly clamoured, as noticed in these columns 
at the time, to obtain the franchise, of which 
they were deprived by the Law of Election. The 
movement, though strongly condemned by the 
press and the general public, still continues, and 
the result is the petition above alluded to. An¬ 
other section of the Buddhist body has taken 
an exactly opposite course, and, being anxious 
to preserve the order free from all contact with 
political matters, has petitioned to be exempted 
from military service. The vernacular press, 
as may be expected, is in sympathy with the 
latter petitioners, while it is unsparingly hard upon 
the former for their persistent advocacy of a 
generally discredited course. We condense in 
the following paragraph a series of articles on 
this subject published in the columns of the 
Mamie hi Shimbun. 

* * 

After alluding to the two petitions above 
mentioned, the Alainichi observes that it can¬ 
not approve of petitioners who complain about 
their exclusion from the franchise. As to those 
asking for exemption from military service, our 
contemporary acknowledges the justice of their 
contention. The Government, when framing 
the existing Conscription Law, probably thought 
it unadvisable to make any exception on ac¬ 
count of Buddhist priests, lest the priestly pro¬ 
fession might be used by unscrupulous persons 
as an excuse for evading service with the 
colours. But this, in the opinion of the Tokyo 
journal, is like branding a whole family as rob¬ 
bers on account of the criminal tendency of j 
one of its members. Turning to discuss the 
evils attending the mixing up of religion with 
polities, our contemporary refers to what 
Buckle said of the case of Spain, and further 
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illustrates its point from the contemporary 
history of Ireland and the Catholic countries 
of South America. In Japan also, during the 
middle ages, Buddhist priests wielded im¬ 
mense influence in the practical politics of the 
country. But since the time of the coming into 
power of the Tokugawa family, religion has 
been systematically excluded from the political 
sphere, a state of affairs hightly beneficial lor the 
sake of religion no less than of the State. 
Priests who clamour for the franchise are divid¬ 
ed by tli & Alainichi into two classes, namely, those 
who are really desirous of interfering with the 
politics of the country, and those who have joined 
the present movement, from jealousy of certain 
advantages possessed over them by their deadly 
enemies, the propagandists of Christianity. Ar¬ 
ticle 12 of the Lawof Election provides that “Shin¬ 
to priests. Buddhist priests, and teachers of reli¬ 
gion shall be ineligible.” (We do not follow the 
official translation, as it is slightly different from 
the original in the case of this article.) Now 
the term “ teachers of religion " is generally un¬ 
derstood to cover ministers of Christianity and 
other religions besides Shintoism and Buddhism; 
and the Buddhist priests complain that, while in 
their case it is easy enough to distinguish who 
are priests and who are not, it is extremely dif¬ 
ficult, in the case of Christian ministers, to draw 
the line between those who ought and those 
who ought not to be included in the term 
“ teachers of religion,” and consequently 
their antagonists can easily contrive to get into 
the Diet, while they can never do so. Such 
jealousy on the part of Buddhists, continues the 
Mainichi , is natural enough, but it is at the 
same time founded on no good ground. On 
the contrary, our contemporary is of opinion 
that not Buddhists but Christians ought to com¬ 
plain of inequality of treatment. For while 
Buddhist temples and grounds occupied by 
them are exempt*from taxation, no similar 
privilege is extended to buildings apd grounds 
devoted to Christian worship. Our contem¬ 
porary, therefore, thinks it only proper that the 
same exemption from taxation should he granted 
to the places of worship of all religions alike. 

• 

* • 

The question of seal fisheries off the islands 
of Chishima (Kurile Islands) is beginning to 
engage the attention of the native press. We 
have already reproduced in these columus what 
the Kokkwai had to say on this subject. We 
will here refer to an article in the Hochi 
Shimbun. After alluding to the fact that a 
great quantity of seals is yearly brought away 
by foreigners from the waters of tire Chishima 
group, our contemporary proceeds to blame 
the Naval Authorities for not sending to the 
north a few of the war vessels now lying 
idle in the ports of the warmer regions 
of the country. In the present condition of 
fishermen, the Tokyo journal thinks it impos¬ 
sible to expect the ignorant members of that 
class to compete successfully with the foreign 
adventurers who are yearly robbing the products 
of the national waters. At present the difficult 
task of guarding the coasts of Chishima against 
the unlawful intrusion of foreign vessels, is 
entrusted to a few police constables stationed on 
board vessels belonging to the Imperial Marine 
Produce Company. As to the contention that 
the Naval Department does not undertake the 
task of protecting the seal fisheries because the 
northern waters are foggy and full of hidden 
rocks and may thus cause the loss of war-vesseis, 
our contemporary ridicules such a plea, and 
observes that the alleged dangers of the northern 
voyage ought, on the contrary, to be a reason 
for sending war ships thither, for thus and 
thus alone can the Navy be expected to become 
efficient and strong in time of war. Some per¬ 
sons say that the seal fisheries had belter be left 
alone until the completion of the military pre¬ 
parations of the country; but our contemporary 
cannot approve such a policy. Should foreign 
intruders be allowed to carry on their depreda¬ 
tions unmolested, they may in lime claim a 
right to pursue seals, and difficulties like those 
now pending between the British and the United! 
States Governments in respect of the Behring j 
Sea fisheries may possibly arise between Japan 
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and foreign countries. Our contemporary, 
therefore urges upon the Naval authorities the 
paramount importance of dispatching to the 

north a few men-of-war. 

* 

* • 

The Jiji Shimpo as usual pays little attention 
to the exciting topics of current politics. In its 
issue of the 121I1 instant, it published a picture 
illustrating the present mania for political talk 
and discussion. A number of stores are repre¬ 
sented, over which are -respectively inscribed 
Politics, Commerce, Industry, Science, and 
Agriculture. “ Politics,” wearing a silk hat, 
is drawing all the customers to his own 
window; “Commerce” scratches his head; 
“Industry” is crest-fallen; “Science” sleeps 
! with his face on his folded arms by the win¬ 
dow ; and “Agriculture” is yawning with 
his hands raised over his head. Our contem¬ 
porary, as stated in our last summary, is wag¬ 
ing a crusade against the social inequalities 
of the present day, especially the ennoblement of 
meritorious servants of Slate. The Jiji’s am¬ 
bition is to level down all artificial eminences in 
society, and make every man equal to his neigh¬ 
bour in every respect. It condemns in strong 
language the growth of aristocratic tendencies 
among statesmen who have been at the head of 
the Stale for the past twenty years. At the time 
of the Restoration these men were distinguished 
by simplicity and moderation, but gradually as 
they began to feel secure in power, they pro¬ 
ceeded to load themselves with honours and 
rewards until at last they revived the old system 
of the orders of nobility, and raised themselves to 
the same height of social status with their former 
masters of the feudal times. But power and 
honours are very apt to invite envy and jealousy. 
So our contemporary, by implication, warns the 
great men of the day that the gathering clouds 
of popular opposition against them are partly of 
their own creation, and recommends them to 
spare nothing to rectify their errors and become 
more moderate and unostentatious while they 
continue in power. Our contemporary even 
advises them to return the large sums of money 
which they are believed to have received from 
the Crown at the time they were ennobled. The 
Jiji has just commenced another series of ar¬ 
ticles, in which it proposes to discuss the posi¬ 
tion of the merchant class. 

* * 

The Toyo Shimpo devotes a series of articles 
to reviewing the foreign policy of the Mus¬ 
covite power. The Hochi Shimbun writes on 
the impropriety of indiscriminately using the 
name of the Emperor in political discussions. 
The Mainichi Shimbun has concluded a series 
of articles on official salaries, its object being to 
prove that present salaries are higher than they 
ought to be. The Kokumin Shimbun exhorts 
Privy Councillors to prove their raison d’elre 
by making an impartial decision on the present 
constitutional controversy between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Diet. The Kokkwai regrets the de¬ 
feat of the moderates in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, and rebukes the extremists, whose un¬ 
constitutional plan of reduction has given the 
Government a good pretext to reject all the re¬ 
ductions relating to the expenditures mention¬ 
ed in the 67th Article of the Constitution. The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun writes on the question of 
the independence of Representatives. The 
Nippon has brought to a conclusion its long 
series of articles on the recovery of tariff au¬ 
tonomy, discussing the question from the 
Japanese merchants’ and farmers’ points of 
view. In another article, our contemporary 
reviews the history of the commercial class 
during the past twenty years. Hitherto the 
business of the country has been chiefly in 
the hands of the so-called “ new merchants ” 
(Shin Shdnin), composed first of sharpers 
and adventurers who have made their for¬ 
tune by trading with foreigners at the open 
ports, and, secondly, of another set of men of 
equally despicable character who have enriched 
themselves by catering to the cupidity and 
passions of the official class. The time has 
passed for such merchants, and the Nippon 
advises young beginners in trade to reflect on 
the changing condition of things and adapt 
themselves accordingly. 
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THE 6 7™ ARTICLE OF THE CON¬ 
STITUTION. 

-4- 

A MONG all the Articles of the Constitu¬ 
tion not one has given rise to anything 
like as much controversy as the 67th, which 
runs thus:—“ Those already fixed expen¬ 
ditures based by the Constitution upon the 
powers appertaining to the Emperor, and 
such expenditures as may have arisen by 
the effect of law, or that appertain to the 
legal obligations of the Government, shall 
be neither rejected nor reduced by the 
Imperial Diet, without the concurrence of 
the Government.'’ At first the controversy 
turned upon the significance of the phrase 
“already fixed expenditures based by the 
Constitution upon the powers appertaining 
to the Emperor.” What did that mean ? 
What expenditures were to be regarded as 
falling under that category ? Critics whose 
opinions deserved the highest considera¬ 
tion professed to find no difficulty in inter¬ 
preting the Article. Certain affairs of 
State, they said, had been expressly re¬ 
served by the Constitution to the inde¬ 
pendent control of the Sovereign, and all 
outlays required in connection with such 
affairs must be included in “ expenditures 
based on the exercise of the Imperial Pre¬ 
rogative.” But others opposed this view, 
not, so far as we could discover, because 
they found it inconsistent with the langu¬ 
age of the Article, but because to admit its 
correctness, would be to reduce to a com¬ 
paratively small amount the portions of 
the Budget falling within the control of the 
Diet. The matter was ultimately set at 
rest by the issue of an Ordinance defining 
the exact significance to be attached to the 
67th Article for the purpose of compiling 
the Budget. Even this act on the part of 
the Government did not escape criticism, 
several writers claiming that the issue of 
such an Ordinance was ultra vires. The 
supporters of the Government, on the 
other hand, pointed out that the step had 
been taken under Article IX. of the Con¬ 
stitution, which provides that the EM¬ 
PEROR issues or causes to be issued what¬ 
ever Ordinances are necessary for the 
carrying out of the laws. In order to 
follow the provisions of the 67th Article 
in the actual compilation of the Budget, 
some authoritative explanation was ab¬ 
solutely essential, and the Government 
issued that explanation in an Ordinance, 
thus obeying the direction of Article IX. 
This phase of the discussiop is, however, 
no longer before the public. It has been 
replaced bv another question which turns 
upon a point of procedure. The Consti¬ 
tution, as quoted above, says that certain 
items in the Budget must not be “ re¬ 
duced or rejected without the Govern¬ 
ment’s concurrence.” How is that con¬ 
currence to be obtained. Our readers 
are already familiar with the complicated 
and tedious steps of the Budget’s progress 
through the Lower House—its lengthy exa¬ 
mination by a Special Committee; 


subsequent revision, item by item, in a ses¬ 
sion of inquiry, and finally its debate by 
the House. Suppose, now, that in the 
course of this scrutiny, a majority of the 
1 House votes for the reduction or rejection 
of some item which cannot be touched 
without the Government’s concurrence. 
Is it necessary that, before seeking that 
concurrence, the Budget must pass through 
all the prescribed steps of procedure in 
the Lower House ; ascend to the Peers ; 
be subjected by them, perhaps, to fresh 
alterations; be returned, in that case, to 
the Lower House ; be there debated again 
in respect of the new amendments; be 
laid before a conference of the two Houses, 
in the event of the Peers’ alterations not 
being endorsed by the Commons ; be dis¬ 
cussed again in the Commons, after ad¬ 
justment in Conference ; and finally pass 
once more to the Peers ? Is all this 
wearisome procedure necessary before the 
possibility of obtaining the Government’s 
concurrence can be ascertained ? 

Such is the question that has been agi¬ 
tating politicians of late. Naturally the 
Representatives desire to ascertain at the 
earliest possible moment whether their 
amendments of reserved items will be 
sanctioned by the Government. They 
desire this, not only for the sake of saving 
themselves needless discussion, but also 
because the Government’s decision in 
respect of any particular item might mate¬ 
rially affct their manner of dealing with 
the rest.- Accordingly, there was intro¬ 
duced into the House on Thursday, by Mr. 
TSUBOTA SH1GERU, after due notice, a 
proposition that “with respect to the con¬ 
currence of the Government in the matter 
of expenditures mentioned in the 67th 
Article of the Constitution, so soon as this 
House comes to a decision involving such 
concurrence, steps shall be forthwith lakeu 
to seek that concurrence.” 

Now it appears pretty plain that if the 
principle involved in this proposition were 
admitted, the relations between the two 
Houses, as laid down by the Constitution, 
would be affected. In fact, the Houses 
would become to a considerable extent in¬ 
dependent, since the one would be entitled 
to submit its amendments for Govern¬ 
ment concurrence before the Bill under 
discussion had reached the other. Thus, 
in the case of the Budget, the Peers might 
be asked to debate it after reductions or 
rejections made by the Commons alone had 
received or failed to receive Government 
sanction. But the Peers have theoretically 
as full a right as the Commons to proceed 
to the discussion of the Budget in its original 
form ; and the Government, on the other 
hand, seems bound to consult the opinion 
of both Houses before endorsing or reject¬ 
ing the verdicts of either. The language of 
the 67th Article supports this view. It 
does not say :—“ shall be neither rejected 
nor reduced by either House-. ” it says :— 
“ shall be neither rejected nor reduced by 
its the Diet” In a word, it implies that the 


view of the whole Diet must be taken 
before the concurrence of the Government 
is sought. 

Thus we have, on the one side, a strong 
argument based on the relation between 
the two Houses and on Che apparent 
signification of the Constitution ; on the 
other an equally strong argument founded 
on the great practical inconvenience that 
would result from following the former 
course. The whole question was debated 
calmly and exhaustively in the Houses on 
Thursday. Several prominent members 
took the view that the relations of the two 
Houses are not the same for the purposes 
of the Budget as for the purposes of an Or¬ 
dinary Bill, since an ordinary Bill may be 
presented to either House first, whereas the 
Constitution distinctly provides that the 
Budget shall be laid before the Lower House 
first. But this argument failed to convince 
the majority that the precedence thus 
given to the Representatives carried with it 
the right of treating the Budget as though 
the Peers had no voice in its control. It 
appeared, too, that the whole question had 
been debated and decided more than a 
year previously at a general meeting of the 
Constitutional Liberals, and on being re¬ 
minded of this fact, several intending speak¬ 
ers refrained. Thus the debate was brought 
to an end by 4 o’clock, and a vote being 
taken, the motion was rejected by a majority 
of 45 in a House of 231. But immediately 
after the announcement of the members, 
Count MATSUKATA, Minister of State for 
Finance, rose and told the House that, 
according to the view taken by the Go¬ 
vernment, the proper course is for each 
House to seek the Government’s con¬ 
currence in dealing with the expenditures 
enumerated in the 67th Article. In other 
words, the Government’s interpretation of 
the Constitution differs from the inter¬ 
pretation of the House. 

\V e are thusconfronted by anotherstrange 
conjuncture in the early history of Parlia¬ 
mentary institutions in Japan. The House 
of Representatives has voted that the 
Constitution is to be interpreted in one 
way ; the Government has decided that it 
must be interpreted in another. It will 
occur to some persons, doubtless, that 
Count MATSUKATA’S declaration might 
have been made more advantageously at 
an earlier date, while others will ask why 
it was made at all after the House's deci¬ 
sion. An answer to the former question 
is to be sought, we imagine, in the Go¬ 
vernment’s reluctance to make its voice 
heard directly in the debates of the House ; 
while as to the latter, the idea plainly con¬ 
veyed in the language of the Finance Mi¬ 
nister was that the Government considered 
itself under a moral obligation not to re¬ 
main silent, lest its silence might be 
construed as a token of acquiescence in 
the decision of the House. Without paus¬ 
ing, however, to examine this phase of the 
incident, we note rather the curious conse¬ 
quences that are likely to result from the 
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present situation. The House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, following the course of proce¬ 
dure indicated by its decision, will doubt¬ 
less, without any attempt to obtain the 
Government’s concurrence make whatever 
reductions or rejections seem proper to 
the majority, and will transmit the Budget 
in its altered form to the Peers. How 
will the latter act on receiving it? The 
view of the Constitution taken by the 
Lower House is not binding on the Upper. 
The Peers will have to interpret the 67th 
Article on their own account, and, assisted 
by the Government’s declaration, they will 
probably decide to adopt the rendering 
indicated by Count MATSUKATA. In that 
event, the duty of seeking the Govern¬ 
ment’s concurrence in respect of reduc¬ 
tions or rejections of expenditures coming 
within the scope of the 67th Article, will 
devolve upon the Peers, and the Commons 
will find that by their own action they 
have divested themselves of the virtually 
independent functions which they might 
have assumed in this all-important matter 
of Supply. Mr. Ooka IKUZO, speaking on 
Thursday in support of Mr. TSUBOTA’S mo¬ 
tion, warned the Representatives that they 
would have themselves alone to blame for 
the consequences of rejecting the motion. 
We see now what he meant. The Lower 
House may find that it has surrendered to 
the Upper, no small part of the financial 
control properly devolving upon the elect¬ 
ed representatives of the people. 


FA CTS v. FICTION. 

-♦- 

I F the question of Viscount Aoki’S ac¬ 
tion in the House of Representatives 
on the 17th of December simply sup¬ 
plied food for journalistic controversy, 
we should not think of devoting another 
inch of space to it. But it presents 
itself to us in a very different light. 
The Japan Gazette has publicly pre¬ 
ferred an accusation of wilful falsehood 
and double-dealing against the Japanese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and is bound, 
by the commonest principles of fairness 
to substantiate its charge or to withdraw it. 
Eight days ago the charge was made in 
these emphatic words Viscount Aoki 
in his speech in the House of Representa¬ 
tives distinctly denied the connection of the 
Commercial Code with Treaty Revision.” 
During these eight days the Gazette has 
diligently endeavoured to fix the charge, 
and has claimed that its own action in the 
matter must be regarded as “ persistent 
truthful representation.” Now the simple 
and straightforward method of settling the 
question was to refer to the stenographic 
record of Viscount Aoki’s speech con¬ 
tained in the Official Gazette. If the 
Japan Gazette really cared to be just, it 
would have consulted the record before 
publishing its original charge. But even 
though, setting the interests of journalistic 
dispatch above the dictates of justice, it 


hastily snapped up a rough statement 
made by a vernacular journal known to be 
hostile to the person criticized, surely 
when the accuracy of that statement was 
challenged, the Gazette should not have 
hesitated a moment in examining the steno¬ 
graphic record. Will it be believed that 
up to the present moment our contem¬ 
porary has apparently not given itself the 
trouble to take this essential step? Refer¬ 
ring to the subject on the 5th instant, in an 
editorial where it claims to have “amply 
proved the point in dispute ’’— i.e. to have 
successfully branded Viscount Aoki as a 
double-dealing, disloyal man—it makes the 
astounding admission :—“We do not hap¬ 
pen to have the Kwatnpo (Official Gazette') 
containing the report at hand.” Anything 
more wonderfully barefaced than this it 
would, we think, be extremely difficult to 
find. There is only one verbatim steno¬ 
graphic report of the Diet’s proceedings 
published in Japan. It appears every morn- 
ingin the Official Gazette. Every other jour¬ 
nalistic report is either partial or a precis. 
This one and only trustworthy report of 
Viscount AOKl’S speech the Japan Gazette 
“does not happen ” to have consulted, all 
the while it has been founding, on the 
supposed language of the speech, accusa¬ 
tions of duplicity and faithlessness against 
the man who made the speech. 

Not having “happened,” then, to see 
the verbatim report, but being in no wise 
daunted by that palpable disqualification 
for discussing the matter of the report, the 
Japan Gazette proceeds to confirm its 
original misrepresentation by three state-! 
ments, every one of which is utterly un¬ 
true. 'I'he statements are; first, that “a 
commotion was caused in the Diet by the 
assertion of Viscount Aoki ” (as to the 
Code and Treaty Revision); secondly, that 
“a visitor, alluding to the Minister's re¬ 
marks denying the connection of Treaty 
Revision with the Code, said :—“ ‘Gi-in wo 
keibetsu suru-na (do not treat members 
with contempt)’”; and thirdly, that “ the 
Diet was certainly of opinion that the con¬ 
nection of the Commercial Code with Treaty 
Revision had been misrepresented by the 
Minister, and that a serious attempt to 
deceive the House had been perpetrated.” 
Every one of these statements, we re¬ 
peat, is untrue. We will examine them 
briefly in order. To the first the Japan 
Gazette attaches great importance. It de¬ 
scribes the incident as “throwing more 
light on the impression produced by the 
Foreign Minister’s assertion than anything 
else that has been published,” and it re¬ 
proves the Japan Mail for having failed al¬ 
together to notice the circumstance. The 
Japan Mail could not have noticed the 
circumstance, without inventing it, for it 
never occurred at all. Not one breath of 
visible commotion was produced in the 
House by Viscount Aoki’s statement about 
the Commercial Code. Not one member, 
except Mr. Su YE MATSU KENCHO, to whom 
Viscount Aoki’s remarks were addressed 


by name—not one other member alluded, 
either directly or indirectly, to the con¬ 
nection between the Code and Treaty Re¬ 
vision. The stenographic account places 
this beyond the shadow of a doubt, and 
we ourselves, having been present with a 
number of other foreigners in the House, 
can confirm the correctness of the record 
from point to point. A commotion did 
occur in the House at a later period, but 
it was due to a wholly different cause, 
as will presently be seen. So much for the 
incident which, according to the Japan 
Gazette “ throws more light on the impres¬ 
sion produced by the Foreign Minister’s 
assertion than anything else that has been 
published,” and so much for the charge that 
the Japan Mail failed in its journalistic 
duty by not publishing an account of the 
occurrence. We proceed now to the 
second count: — “A visitor, alluding to 
the Minister’s remarks denying the connec¬ 
tion of Treaty Revision with the Code, said 
‘do not treat members with disrespect.’’’ 
Now what actually happened was this. No 
sooner had .Viscount Aoki turned to Mr. 
SUYEMATSU and begun to address him by 
name with reference to his speech in the 
House the preceding day, than Mr. ABEI ) 
sprang to his feet, and protested that the 
Minister had no right to address a member 
by name. The President called Mr. Abei 
to order, but the latter remained standing, 
and when Viscount AOKI had finished his 
sentence in regard to the Code, Mr. Abei 
again loudly repeated his protest against a 
Minister of State’s naming a member. 
Again, and this time more sternly, the 
President warned Mr. Abe to keep order, 
whereupon a voice from the gallery called 
out :—“ Don't treat a member with dis¬ 
respect.” Mr. SUYEMATSU SABURO then 
called upon the President to have the 
strangers’gallery cleared, and the President 
sent officials to remove the offending visi¬ 
tor. This is the incident which the Japan 
Gazette endeavours to twist into a proof 
that even the visitors in the gallery regarded 
Viscount Aoki’s statement about the Code 
as a gross attempt to deceive the House, 
and therefore as an insult. A protest on 
a point of order is perverted into a denial 
of the truth of a statement. We come 
finally to the third false assertion, namely, 
“ the Diet was certainly of opinion that the 
connection of the Commercial Code with 
Treaty Revision had been misrepresented 
by the Minister, and a serious attempt to 
deceive the House had been made.” This 
statement is apparently based upon the fact 
that the House fell in to a state of commotion. 
Now it is quite true that the House fell into 
a state of commotion ; but the cause of the 
commotion had not the remotest connection 
with Viscount Aoki’s remarks about the 
Code. At the conclusion of the Minister's 
speech Mr. Arai Shogo, in whose name 
the original queries that led to the Minister’s 
speech had been forwarded, asked some 
supplementary questions, and Viscount 
AOKI, having answered those as fully as he 
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considered expedient, withdrew. But other 
members had also desired to question him, 
and when his absence was discovered, 
various protests were uttered, with the final 
result that the House grew very excited, and 
passed a vote directing the President to 
apply for the Minister’s attendance the 
next day. From the time that Viscount 
AOKI left the rostrum until the time when 
the House rose, not one syllable was 
uttered by a member referring, directly or 
indirectly, to the question of the Codes 
and Treaty Revision. That part of the 
affair had evidently passed entirely out of 
the recollection of the House, and the 
only thing present in the members’ minds 
was that the Minister had taken his de¬ 
parture without waiting to hear whether 
any further questions would he addressed 
to him. The incident is among the most 
rernarkable and best remembered in the 
annals of the first Japanese Diet, for it 
led to an excited discussion the following 
day, and its sequel established an import¬ 
ant point of parliamentary procedure. In 
support of the Japan Gazette's assertion 
that “the Diet was certainly of opinion 
that the connection of the Commercial 
Code with Treaty Revision had been mis¬ 
represented by the Minister, and that a 
serious attempt to deceive the House had 
been perpetrated,” there is not one title 
of evidence. Can anything be more reck¬ 
less than to advance such an assertion in 
the face of the fact that, Mr. SUYEMATSU’S 
brief rejoinder excepted, not one solitary 
allusion, of however trivial a character, 
was made by any member of the House 
to the question of the Code and Revision, 
Snd in the face of the further fact that the 
House's subsequent excitement was caused 
entirely by the Minister’s unlooked for 
withdrawal. Now, there is not the least 
use in the Japan Gazette's seeking to 
confuse the issue by charging us with bias, 
journalistic artfulness, an attempt to trip 
it up on minor issues, or a desire to con¬ 
ceal the truth. We have taken, one by 
one, the points upon which it avowedly 
bases its slander, and we have shown that 
everv one of those points is false. Nei¬ 
ther is there the least use in pretending 
that we have ever denied the influence 
exercised by Treaty Revision upon the 
process of compiling the Codes. Our 
unequivocal statement is on record that 
the work of compilation was undoubtedly 
expedited in the interests of Treaty Re¬ 
vision. The whole thing is narrowed to 
this :—that the Japan Gazette has pre¬ 
ferred public charges of deceit and dis¬ 
loyalty against the Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs ; that it has endeavoured 
to confirm its charges by repeated argu¬ 
ments ; that by its own confession, while 
continuing to assert the truth of its 
charges, it has not, to this day, taken the 
trouble to read the only existing verbatim 
record of the speech upon which it founds 
its accusations; and that, in support of 
those accusations, it has now published an 


utterly perverted and false description of 
the doings in the House of Representa¬ 
tives ; a description the absurdity of which 
the editor of the Gazette would detect at 
once did he refer to the verbatim report. Our 
readers will readily believe that it wearies 
us just as much to write all this as it must 
weary them to read it. But there is no re¬ 
source. Havingonce touched the subject, we 
cannot, in the face of the Gazette's repeated 
asseverations, lay it down without seeming 
to acquiesce in one of the most unwar¬ 
ranted slanders ever published by a re¬ 
sponsible newspaper. Let us not be told 
what Mr. This has since asserted ; where 
Mr. That received his education ; or how 
high are the claims of Mr. the Other to be 
believed in preference to a pro-official 
organ. Such pleas are mere subterfuges. 
The facts are before the public, and to the 
facts let the author of the slander confine 
himself. 


THE “ HYOGO NEWS" AND YOKO¬ 
HAMA JOURNALS. 

W E have failed, apparently, to make 
our meaning clear to the Hyogo 
News. Referring to its just and in the main 
accurate strictures on the style of Yoko¬ 
hama journalism, we advanced some con¬ 
siderations, not by any means intended to 
excuse that style, but sufficient, on the 
whole, to account for the fact that news¬ 
papers in this Settlement do not follow 
the wholesome example of their home con¬ 
temporaries by letting each other severely 
alone. We did not discuss the question 
of invective and abuse, the importation of 
which into journalistic controversy we 
condemn as heartily as our soifthern con¬ 
temporary condemns it. Our point was 
simply this—that misstatements circulated 
among a small audience have a peculiar 
capacity for mischief because they do not 
fall into that ample sieve of public opinion 
by which, in England^or America for ex¬ 
ample, all assertions and theories are tho¬ 
roughly winnowed, and the chaff is in the 
end effectually separated from the grain. 
Here the winnowing process takes place 
on a very limited scale only. There is a 
marked willingness to accept, without 
scrutiny, any criticisms unfavourable to 
the Japanese. It is natural that such 
should be the case, for a considerable sec¬ 
tion of the comiViunity, being reluctant to 
admit Japan's fitness to exercise jurisdic¬ 
tion over foreigners, gives ready credence 
to assertions or arguments helping to 
confirm its distrust and justify its conser¬ 
vatism. A writer who adapts himself to 
this tendency can confidently count on a 
favourable hearing, and has also the great 
advantage of knowing that his readers 
will be ready to believe him because they 
wish to do so. Under these circumstances 
it becomes a serious consideration whether 
a journalist can afford to take no notice of 
the contents of his local contemporaries’ 
columns, and whether he does not himself 


become guilty of vicarious misrepresenta¬ 
tion if he fails to correct statements which 
he deems erroneous or misleading. Local 
public opinion, in many cases, has no 
material to correct such statements, and, 
on the whole, is disposed to be hostilely 
credulous where Japan is at the bar of 
judgment. To attempt correction, how¬ 
ever, is to challenge controversy, and, as 
the Hyogo News truly says, journalistic 
controversy in Yokohama never fails to 
offer a miserable spectacle of bickering 
and bitterness. The radical way to avert 
such discreditable exhibitions would be a 
policy of absolute mutual indifference on 
the part of the local newspapers. But 
for the reasons advanced here and in a 
previous issue, such a policy cannot be 
adopted without prejudice to the cause of 
truth. That difficulty, and that difficulty 
only, we sought to explain when writing 
recently on the subject. Certainly it 
never entered our conception to extenuate 
■the practice of “jumbling together scraps 
of reasoning with opprobrious personal 
epithets.” Neither can we think that we 
ourselves have ever descended to such a 
practice. Our rule, observed with all the 
consistency at our command, is to take no 
notice whatever of abuse levelled at our¬ 
selves or attacks directed again us person¬ 
ally, but only to discuss arguments, state¬ 
ments, and contentions of public interest. 
A complaint was advanced against us re¬ 
cently, with evident sincerity and a con¬ 
siderable show of feeling, that our style is 
“haughty ” and that our language often im¬ 
plies an assumption of superiority which we 
are not entitled to claim. To be arraigned 
on such a charge seems a novel journalistic 
experience, but since criticism of style is 
based upon individual opinion, we do not 
think of disputing the accusation. In¬ 
vective, personal abuse, and Eatenswill 
vituperation are horses of another colour, 
however, and it has long been a subject of 
surprised comment that Yokohama should 
patiently endure a perpetual parade of 
such sorry steeds. Still stranger is the 
distorted reasoning which underlies the 
creed implied, if not actually expressed, 
in many of the local journalistic utterances, 
the creed that courage of speech and in¬ 
dependence of opinion can only be de¬ 
monstrated by hostile criticism of the 
administration, legislature, judiciary, mo¬ 
rality, and general ability of the Japanese. 
It is not easy to see how any proof of 
intrepidity or independence is furnished 
by carrying on a campaign against an 
opponent who cannot strike back; by 
trimming one’s sails to the general set of 
the more demonstrative section of local 
public opinion, and by uttering loud con¬ 
demnation where not even a shadow of 
inconvenient retort is possible. The cour¬ 
age of the preacher whose pulpit protects 
him against contradiction, is of a far 
higher quality, in our opinion, than the 
courag * of men who, under the aegis of a 
system guaranteeing absolute immunity 
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from the usual consequences of evil-speak- 
ing, give free exercise to that least in¬ 
telligent and most forcible of all faculties, 
the faculty of traduction. Simply by the 
force of fierce and importunate enuncia¬ 
tion, some credit has been secured in this 
Settlement for the singular doctrine that 
the independent and intrepid writer is he 
who adroitly caters to local prejudice and 
loudly leads the chorug of uncontradicted 
criticism. Fallacies of that kind may 
flourish for a time, but will surely fall 
sooner or later. Reason, not to speak of 
any finer sentiment, must one day con¬ 
demn a state of affairs which requires that 
any writer desiring to be popular should set 
out by attacking the institutions and rulers 
of the country, and which permits that 
while exercising this license under the 
immunity attaching to a specially privi¬ 
leged guest, he should at the same time 
claim to be honoured for courage and 
independence. 


THE LAND-TAX AND PUBLIC 
OPINION. 

- » - • 

A NY observant reader of the vernacular 
press for the last few weeks must 
have noticed that a gradual and steady 
change is taking place in public opinion on 
the question of the land-tax. Until lately it 
appeared that the whole country was in 
favour of reducing the tax, but the inde¬ 
pendent section of the community—the 
section not associated with professional 
politicians—is beginning to make its voice 
heard. Instead of a chorus of approval, 
we are now invited to consider the 
fallacious nature of the arguments em¬ 
ployed by politicians who, in order to curry 
favour with the masses, bring forward 
the question of fiscal reform in a popular 
and attractive manner. The practical and 
outspoken editor of the Jiji Shimpo, Mr. 
FUKUZAWA, at present the autocrat of the 
journalistic world, was one of the first to 
ventilate an opinion long entertained by 
the major part of the independent public. 
His voice soon found an echo in periodi¬ 
cals of such high standing as the Keizai 
Zasshi and the Koku-Hon. Mr. Sakatani 
YOSHIRO, of the Department of Finance, a 
well-known writer on financial subjects, 
also discussed the question in an elaborate 
paper published in the journal of the 
Kokka Gaku-kwai. He explained, as we 
noticed in a former issue, that the land- 
tax in Japan partakes chiefly of the nature 
of rent, and that, thus regarded, the pre¬ 
sent rate is very moderate. More lately 
an able refutation of the fallacies of the 
popular creed on this subject appeared in 
the columns of the Kokkwai, from the 
pen of Mr. KON SOTOSABURO, one of the 
proprietors and regular contributors of the 
Nippon-jin. But the most elaborate, and 
in many respects the most interesting, 
essay appeared in a recent number of 
the journal of the Japau Agricultural 
Society. The writer is Mr. Sawano Jun, 


of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, one of the most distinguished 
graduates of the former Komaba Agricul¬ 
tural College. At the outset, he alludes to 
the explanatory document accompanying 
the Land Tax Amendment Bill, lately in¬ 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
by one of the members. In that document 
much stress is laid upon the expediency of 
maintaining a just proportion between the 
different kinds of taxes, and on the ne¬ 
cessity of lessening the burdens of the 
agricultural population. On what ground, 
Mr. Sawano asks, does the framer of 
the Bill base his estimate about the pre¬ 
sent rate of the land-tax? From tire 
explanatory document, it would seem that 
the introducer of the Bill considers the 
present rate unbearably high, simply be¬ 
cause he observes much distress among 
the rural population. Now the fact is 
that this much talked of distress is princi¬ 
pally found in the section of the agri¬ 
cultural population having little or no 
concern with the land-tax ; namely, the 
section consisting, either wholly or in 
major part, of tenants cultivating other 
people's land. The agricultural pro¬ 
prietors, who alone are affected by the 
incidence of land taxation, are doing 
very well, the majority of them being 
able to increase the acreage of their 
farms year by year. This simple consider¬ 
ation suffices to show the mistake of 
supposing that the alleged distress among 
the peasantry is caused by the burden 
of the tax on land. Some people, Mr. 
SAWANO observes, think the present rate of 
the land-tax high, because it is 24 per cent, 
of the assessed value of the land ( chi-ka ). 
But the chf-ka is a quantity quite distinct 
from the real market value of a given 
estate, and cannot be taken as a standard 
for judging the heaviness or lightness of 
the land-tax. Another set of people argue 
that the present rate is excessive because 
it is higher per tan than the impost in other 
countries. To such people Mr. SAWANO 
replies that a tan of Japanese soil, under 
the present system of cultivation, is equal, 
in respect of producing capacity, to several 
tan of land in other countries. To sub-; 
stantiate his assertion, he adduces the fol-j 
lowing table, showing the average area of! 
land under cultivation per head of the 
agricultural population in various coun¬ 
tries :— 


COUNTRY. 

Germany . 

Fiance . 

Italy . 

AVKRAGB AREA Of 
I.AND PER FARMRK. 

Cho (t\ Acre*.) 

. 1 953 

. 2.275 

. 1-233 



Belgium. 

. 1-595 

Japan. 



From these figures he argues that European 
farmers have to cultivate for their susten¬ 
ance about fifteen-fold as many acres of 
land as their Japanese confreres, and that, 
consequently, it is only proper that the 
Japanese farmers should pay a larger tax 
than European farmers on a given area of 


land. As to this point, however, many wJvo 
in the main are of the same opinion as the 
writer of the essay will be inclined to ques¬ 
tion the validity of his conclusion. Our 
present purpose, however, is to reproduce 
his views without any attempt to criticize 
them. There is yet, he goes on to say, 
another class of writers who consider U>e 
present rate of impost excessive because 
the proportion which the land-tax bears 
to taxes of other descriptions is very much 
greater in Japan than the correspond¬ 
ing proportion in European countries. 
Such an argument reveals ignorance of 
the essential difference in the economic 
condition of Japan and that of Western 
States. That the land-tax should be the 
most considerable source of national re¬ 
venue in Japan is only natural, because 
in this country agriculture forms the prin¬ 
cipal occupation of tire people. But the 
result of the recent growth of other kinds 
of industry is already visible iu a gradual 
decrease of the land-tax. In 1879 the land- 
tax formed more than 67 per cent, of the 
whole revenue, but the percentage was re¬ 
duced in 1887 to about 47. From what 
has thus far been said, Mr. SAWANO con¬ 
cludes that the land-tax is not unreason¬ 
ably heavy in Japan. He then passes on 
to consider the general question of dis¬ 
tress among the farming class. The cause 
of distress among the lower class of the 
rural population is assigned to the growth 
of luxurious habits since the Restoration ; 
in other words, the expenditure of the 
peasants is not warranted by their income. 
And this, too, dispute the fact that their 
income has considerably increased, be¬ 
cause, in the first place, improved method^ 
of cultivation have augmented production, 
and, in the second, public burdens have 
repeatedly been lightened during the pre¬ 
sent era, as may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing figures:— 


Year. 

1868 . 

LAND TAX. 

Per Tan (J acre) 
Kice-tields 
(average quality.) 
Yen. 

Per Tan. 
Upland Farm*, 
■average quality.) 
Yen, 

1872. 






1877 . 

. 1625. 

.O 882 

1882. 



1888. 


.°- 7°4 


N.B. —The figures for 1868 and 1872 are based on 
the then current [»rice of rice. 

From another table showing the compara¬ 
tive amount of land-tax (including local 
rates) paid by a middle-class farmer iu Yosha 
Gun, in the Province of Tango, it is shown 
that an agriculturist who paid land-tax and 
local rates aggregating about 161 yen in 
1868, paid only about 33 yen in 1889. Still 
another table demonstrates that a farmer 
possessing 5 tan of land iu Arima Gun, in 
the Prefecture of Hyogo, paid the follow¬ 
ing taxes in different years :—25 yen 25 
sen iu 1868; 15 yen 66 sen in 1872; 14 
yen 43 sen in 1877 ; 15 yen 64 sen in 1882 ; 
and 14 yen 83 sen in 1887. While thus 
the public burdens of the farmers have 
been gradually decreased, and while their 
land has increased in productive capacity 
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their expenditure has grown out of all 
proportion to the growth of their income. 
Hence it has come to pass that land held 
by improvident farmers is rapidly pass¬ 
ing into the hands of their more frugal 
neighbours. According to the census of 
March, 1888, the number of farmers paying 
annually 5 yen and upwards in the form of 
the land-tax was 1,825,027; and the-num- 
ber of those paying 10 yen and upwards, 
863,041. But in December, 1889, the 
corresponding figures were 1,602,249 anc * 
884,754; that is to say, a decrease of 
202,078 on the side of farmers paying 5 yen 
and upwards, and an increase of 21,713 in 
the total of those paying 10 yen and up¬ 
wards. Mr. SAWANO concludes by ex¬ 
amining the consequences likely to ensue 
to individual farmers from the proposed 
reduction of 4 per ceut. in the preseut rate 
of the land-tax. According to agricultural 
reports fram Tokyo and twenty-four other 
localities for the year 1888, the agricultural 
population may be classified as follows :— 

I'hote posted* Those pot- Those pos¬ 
ing 10 cha and sessing sessing 
upwards less than less than 
ft cAo—ti acres.; 10 cha. i cha. 

Number- of Families 22,486 304,004 1,219.579 

Peiceutage.^. 19^ 79 

From this table it is plain that 15 farmers 
in every thousand would be benefited to 
the extent of 15 yen 73 sen annually, were 
a reduction of 4 P er cent, made in the 
land-tax—assuming that a man holding 10 
cho of land is at present paying land-tax 
to the amount of 78 yen 65 sen. On the, 
other hand, 790 in every thousand—the j 
men farming less than 2 cho —would be | 
benefited only to the extent of 3 yen 14 
sen at the utmost. According to other 
statistics furnished by the Department of 
Home Affairs, 75 out of every 100 farmers 
paying land-tax would only be benefited 
to the extent of about 1 yen annually, if 
the present rate were reduced by 4 per 
ceut. Thus the vast majority of farmers 
would not derive any appreciable advant¬ 
age from the proposed reduction. The 
substantial gains would fall to the share 
of the wealthy minority. Again, in the 
case of tenant farmers, the reduction would 
have no effect on the rents paid tolandlords. 
For with the decrease of the tax, land 
would proportionately rise in price, and pro¬ 
prietors would naturally expect to receive 
the same rate of interest as before on the; 
selling value of their properties. Thus the 
proposed reduction in the land-tax could 
do little or nothing towards alleviating dis¬ 
tress among the peasantry. Mr. SAWANO 
recommends in preference the adoption of 
some measures calculated to increase pro¬ 
duction ; as for instance, the introduction 
of a thorough system of drainage, the con¬ 
struction of good roads, and so forth. 

It is very plain, if we are to accept 
statistics like the above and other gra¬ 
dually accumulating evidence, that the 
reduction of the land-tax, so vehemently 
advocated by political parties, is a measure 
dictated by sentiment rather than by prac¬ 
tical reasoning. Yet for the sake of ac¬ 
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complishing this reduction, the Budget 
Committee in the House of Representa¬ 
tives has recommended such sweeping 
changes in the estimates that a conflict 
between the Diet and the Government 
seems inevitable, unless the former abates 
its pretensions. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT ’. 

- : —+- 

HoUftI Or P*SRf.— P EBRUARY QTH, l8g|. 

The House met at 10.55 a m - under the pre¬ 
sidency of Prince Konoye. The business before 
the House was the third reading of the Regis¬ 
tration Bill. Messrs. Obata Hoshiine and Mu- 
rata Tamotsu opposed the third reading on the 
ground that certain portions of the Bill conflict¬ 
ed with the provisions of the Civil Code and 
Code of Civil Procedure. The debate wascon- 
tinued by several members. Mr. Kioka opposed 
the Bill ou the ground that it was not up to the 
standard of the rest of the Government’s legis¬ 
lation. Mr. Miura Yasu spoke at length 
and with force in reply to the various ob¬ 
jections. He pointed out that the members 
who wished to have the provision as to Regis¬ 
tration promulgated the in form of an Ordinance 
instead of being enacted as a law, might have 
had some reason on their side before the Consti¬ 
tution came into force, but were now entirely 
behind the time, since the respective pro¬ 
vinces of Laws and Ordinances had been 
distinctly defined by the Constitution. Mr. 
Ando opposed the Bill, first because it contem¬ 
plated cases of legal actions between parents 
and children, a notion entirely opposed to the 
moral code hitherto observed in Japan; and 
secondly because of the expense involved in 
carrying out its provisions. Marquis Hachi- 
suka expressed astonishment at the opposition 
offered to the Bill at this stage. Every one of 1 
the points made by its present opponents had j 
either been dealt with at the previous readings, ; 
or should have been advanced then if advanced 
at all. The third reading was finally put to the 
House and carried at 4.10 p.m. 

February ioth. 

The House assembled at 10.45 a - m - under 
the presidency of Prince Konoye, and proceeded 
to consider a proposal by Mr. Hayashi Soyemon 
to amend the 116th clause of the Regulations 
of the House, in the sense of enabling persons 
who could not sign their names to become 
parties to memorials by merely affixing their 
seals. Mr. Miura Yasu supported the motion. 
He explained that since December the 6th the 
Memorials Committee had received 142 memo¬ 
rials, and out of 52 already examined, 19 had 
been rejected because the signatures attached 
to them were written in the same hand. It was 
essential to provide some means of legal signa¬ 
ture for people not competent to write their own 
names. He suggested, however, that a change 
of phraseology be made in the draft of the pro¬ 
posal. Mr. Hayashi expressed his willingness 
to make the change suggested, but a discus¬ 
sion arose as to whether this was possible. 
The President ruled that Mr. Miura's proposal 
must be treated separately as an amendment 
of Mr. Hayashi's. After a long discussion, 
Baron Senge moved that Mr. Hayashi’s pro¬ 
posal should be left to the Committee to 
deal with, but this motion was lost, as were 
the amendment of Mr. Miura and the original 
motion. Mr. Ozawa Takco then proposed that 
a Conference Committee of nine be appointed 
to confer with the House of Representatives in 
the event of the latter’s introducing any amend¬ 
ments into the Weights and Measures Bill. 
The motion was passed, and the House decided 
that the selection of the Committee be left to 
the President. 

February utm. 

The House met at 11.15 a.m. under the pre¬ 
sidency of Prince Konoye. The President an¬ 
nounced that the following had been chosen to 
form a committee for conferring with the House 
of Representatives:— 


Viscount Kano Hisanobu 
Mr. Mima Yasu. 

Baron Ozawa Takeo. 

Mi . Ozaki Sabuio. 

Mr. Wataii Masamoto. 


Mr. Ilo Miyoji. 

Mr. Hozumi Chincho. 
Mr. Walanabe Jinkiclii. 
Mr. Takegtichi Kichiro. 


The decision of the Qualifications Committee 
with respect to a petition from Wakayama Pre¬ 
fecture criticising the election of Mr. Mayeda 
Kensuke, was read. The decision was in Mr. 
Mayeda’s favour. Mr. Myrata Tamotsu con¬ 
tended that the petition having been sent up in 
the name of one person, should have been at 
once rejected, as not offering sufficient grounds 
for an inquiry. Mr. Kato Hiroyuki objected to 
the principle of the decision, and entered into a 
discussion of the difference between moral and 
legal codes, and the effect of this difference on 
methods of voting. A long debate ensued. 
Finally the closure was voted, and the House, 
by ballot, cast 58 votes for and 67 against the 
decision of the Qualifications Committee, so far 
as concerned the manner of voting endorsed by it. 
Further debate on the subject was postponed until 
the next day. The House rose at4.i5 p.m. 

Hoube or Representative*.—February. 6. 

The House met at 10.40 a.m. A desultory 
discussion as to certain motions not yet in the 
hands of the members, ended by the House 
proceeding to debate a motion by Mr. Takei 
Itei, that in discussing the Budget, decisions 
need not be taken on each item but only on the 
totals for each Department. Mr. Takei ex¬ 
plained that the object of his proposal was to 
expedite the business before the House. There 
were 482 items in the Budget, and if each were 
taken separately, the delay would be great. 
The motion was put and lost. A motion by 
Mr. Taketomi that a Bureau of a Department 
should be taken as the unit of discussion, was 
then immediately put and passed. This led to 
loud remonstrances. The two motions had 
been before the House simultaneously, and the 
opponents of the second motion claimed that 
no opportunity of discussing it fully had been 
given. The commotion grew so great that the 
President announced a recess (11.55 a.m.). 
The House re-assembled at 1.10 p.m. Mr. 
Hayama Chiuzayemon asked how the House 
intended to proceed in the event of the Budget 
Committee’s Report being adopted, seeing that 
the Report dealt with expenditures falling within 
the scope of the 67th Article of the Constitution. 
Mr. Ayai Takeo complained again of the action 
taken by the President with regard to the mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Taketomi. The House had been 
taken entirely by suiprise. The usual course 
would have been to decide first whether urgency 
should be granted or not, and then to debate 
the motion. He proposed that another vole be 
taken. The point was put to the House, and 
lost. Mr. Otsu Junichiro asked the Govern¬ 
ment Delegates to inform the House, before 
the debate on the Budget opened, which items 
fell within the scope of Article 67th of the 
Constitution. Mr. Suyehiro Shigeyasu made 
an eloquent speech protesting against the 
arbitrary manner in which the majority was 
attempting to deal with the Budget. The 
changes recommended by the Committee could 
not be legally made without following cer¬ 
tain prescribed steps, of which no notice was 
apparently to be taken. He thought that the 
majority was about to rush into a fight without 
properly marshalling its own forces or recon- 
noitering the position of the enemy. To em¬ 
ploy the Budget as a weapon for attacking the 
Government, they had to obtain the cooperation 
of the Upper House, and upon that they could 
not count. He proposed that before proceed¬ 
ing to discuss the Budget, the whole question 
of the legality of the course recommended by 
the Committee be fully debated. After some 
questions, the President asked the House to de¬ 
cide whetlfer Urgency be granted to the motion. 
The House decided in the negative. The de¬ 
bate on the Budget then commenced, the Fo¬ 
reign Office being taken first. The President 
announced that the second and third readings 
should be dispensed with, to which Mr. Tachi- 
iri took exception. Mr. Watanabe, Government 
Delegate, replying to the question put by Mr. 
Otsu, said that, in order to find what items fell 
within the scope of the 67th Article of the Con- 
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stitution, the easiest course was to consult the 
Finance Law now in the hands of the members. 
Mr. Taketomi Tokitoshi, referring to amend¬ 
ments proposed by Mr. Suge Ryoho, in¬ 
quired by what authority he proposed to 
reduce the appropriation (31,100 yen) for 
foreign employes of the Foreign Office by 7,859 
yen. The employes were engaged under fixed 
agreement, and though a vacancy had occurred 
at the Legation in Berlin and one at the Lega¬ 
tion in Holland, these would have to be filled. 
He also inquired whether the Seciet Service 
Fund (38,000 yen ) of the Legations and Con¬ 
sulates abroad could be cut down as Mr. Suge 
proposed without disturbing agreements. Mr. 
Inouye Kakugoro, as a supporter of Mr. Suge's 
proposals, said that they knew nothing about 
the uses of the Secret Service money, but they 
considered it right to reduce it. Mr. Hayatna 
Chiuzayemon pressed the Budget Committee to 
say how far they had obeyed party considera¬ 
tions in their proposed reductions. Mr. Ishida, 
on behalf of the Committee, said that an oppor¬ 
tunity for discussing this would occur later on. 
Mr. Takanashi Tetsushiro inquired whether the 
reductions involving administrative changes 
were based on any precedents furnished by fo¬ 
reign countries, or on any scientific principle, or 
merely on the idea of the Committee. Mr. Ishida 
said that they were permitted by the Constitu¬ 
tion. Mr. Takanashi asked by what article of the 
Constitution. Mr. Ishida replied, by the 64th. 
In reply to another member, he said that ad¬ 
ministrative changes could only be made by 
exercise of the Imperial prerogative, and that 
the Committee had dealt with questions of 
finance alone, but he failed to explain why the 
Committee, in its explanatory notes, had denied 
that its recommendations would interfere with 
the administrative organization. Mr. Arai Sho- 
go urged the President to forbid any further 
questions. The House had sat in Committee 
during many days for the purpose of putting 
questions, and to continue the process now was 
only to waste time. Mr. Sasaki Zenyemon 
agreed with the principle of Mr. Arai’s protest, 
but said that the errors of the Budget Commit¬ 
tee must be held responsible for the delay. 
Mr. Shiota Ozuko, speaking from the rostrum, 
supported the Budget Committee’s report. He 
said that the country, having long been govern¬ 
ed by an oligarchy, suffered severely from the 
evils incidental to that system, and was now in 
the throes of eliminating them. Constitutional 
institutions had at last been established, and it 
was for the House to see that they became 
practical realities. Favouritism was at the 
root of the heavy expenditure of the na¬ 
tion. Offices were created for men, and one 
office led to lh^ creation of another. Unless 
some drastic measures were adopted, the pros¬ 
perity of the country could not be secured. The 
theory that some of the reductions recommend¬ 
ed by the Committee trenched upon expendi¬ 
tures enumerated in the 67th article of the 
Constitution, was untenable. The Minister of 
State for Finance had told them that the Govern¬ 
ment could not consent to the Committee's 
Report. Such a discourteous declaration was 
probably to be regarded as emanating from that 
one Minister only. Mr. Inouye Kakugoro 
opposed the Report. He yielded to no one in 
his desire to reduce the burdens of the people, 
but he could not possibly agree to pursue that 
aim by illegal methods. The first objection to 
the Report was that the lime fixed by law for the 
examination of the Budget by the Committee 
had been exceeded by 7 days. The second 
objection was that numerous mistakes of calcu¬ 
lation occurred in the Report, some of which he 
pointed out. The third objection was that the 
recommendations contained in the Report 
invoked an interference by the Legislature in 
Administrative affairs. In the converse case 
—administrative interference with the Legislature 
—the House would certainly be found in opposi¬ 
tion. (Herethe speaker was interrupted by shuf¬ 
fling of feet and cries of “ We don't want to be 
lectured.” The President warned Mr. Inouye to 
confine himself to the part of the Budget then 
before the House). Fourthly the Report was in 
conflict with the law. That the Diet, which* 


made the laws, should also break them, was as 
though a publican should preach leetolalism, 
or an opponent of licensed prostitution build a 
brothel. Fifthly, the Report was contrary to 
Imperial Ordinances, and sixthly it could not 
be carried into practice. In deference to the 
President’s ruling, he refrained from dwelling 
on these points and passed at once to the 
Foreign Office Section. Referring to the re¬ 
ductions recommended in salaries and travel¬ 
ling allowances, he showed that these expendi- 
rure could not be touched without encroaching 
upon the Sovereign's prerogatives. Theie were 
duly prescribed methods, of bringing about 
such reforms. He then showed that the 
Committee had apparently adopted a 
regular general rule in cutting down the 
number of officials, as though special 
considerations need have no weight in 
such matters. The amount of the total 
reduction recommended also seemed excessive. 
In the 19th year of Aleiji the salaries of Foreign 
Office officials had amounted to nearly double 
of the sum appearing under the same heading 
in the Committee’s Report, although great efforts 
were made in the former year to get rid of all 
superfluous officials. There could be no doubt 
that the functions of the Foreign Office had in¬ 
creased during the past five years, yet it was now 
proposed to cut down its allowance for salaries 
by 100 per cent. At this point Mr. Suzuki Shoji 
enquired how much longer, Mr. Inouye's speech 
was likely to last. Mr. Inouye replied about four 
hours. The President said that, in that case, the 
House had better rise for the day (4.20 p.m.). 1 

February yrH. • 

The House met at 10.^5 a.m. Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro was about to continue his address 
when several members attempted to have him 
ruled out of order, Mr. Arai Shogo leading this 
attempt. The point made by these members was 
that several schemes of revision were before the 
House, and the speaker had not indicated which 
of them he supported. Mr. Inouye said that he 
spoke in opposition to the Committee's Report. 
Objections were still raised, and a member 
charged the President with allowing the time of 
the House to be wasted. ' The President warmly 
replied that the members themselves were re¬ 
sponsible for whatever waste of lime occurred, 
and ruled that Mr. Inouye should continue his 
speech. Mr. Tanaka Shozo objected to this 
ruling as improper. The President asked Mr. 
Tanaka whether he should appeal to the House 
to decide between them, to which Mr. Tanaka 
made no reply. Mr. Inouye then continued his 
speech. He explained, at the outset, that he 
approved of Mr. Sasada's scheme of amend¬ 
ment. but if that scheme were thrown out. 
he should support Mr. Suge’s, and failing the 
last, he should vote for the Budget as submit¬ 
ted by the Government. He then proceeded to 
examine the items of the Committee's Report 
relating to the Foreign Office. The recom¬ 
mendation to reduce the salaries and ranks of 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, he declared to be a 
violation of the Imperial Prerogative, and oppos¬ 
ed to the interests of the country in view of 
Treaty Revision negotiations. The same ob¬ 
jections applied to the reduction of Consuls, 
nor could he understand why the Consulate at 
Canton alone was dealt with if the Committee 
had proceeded on any intelligible principle. 
He remembered that before Count Okuma 
came into office as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the Hochi Shimbun had advocated a reduction 
in the number of Ministers Plenipotentiary. 
The public had fully expected this recommend¬ 
ation of the Progressionists’ organ to be carried 
into practice bv Count Okuma, but, on the con¬ 
trary, that statesman had declared such a course 
injurious to the national dignity and to the cause 
of Treaty Revision. Doubtless Count Okuma 
was wrong, and the Budget Committee were 
right. If they wanted the number of Consuls 
reduced, there were regularly prescribed means 
of approaching the Government with that object. 
The Committee proposed to make the appro¬ 
priation for Legations and Consulates sixty 
thousand yen less than it had been in 1886. 
Were such measures consistent with the suc- 
cesful conduct of Treaty Revision negotiations, 


and the recovery of the nation’s tariff autonomy ? 
How, again, did they propose to cut down the 
Legation allowances so suddenly? Did they 
think it would conduce to the national credit if 
the Japanese Minister in Paris were driven to 
begging his bread in the streets ? For these 
reasons he supported Mr. Sasada’s amendments, 
because they reduced the appropriation for the 
Foreign Office by a comparatively small amount. 
He also argued strongly against culling off the 
allowance tor students in foreign countries, and 
against the reductions made in respect of Re¬ 
pairs to Buildings, Travelling Expenses, and 
Office Expenses. With regard to the last item, 
the Budget Committee recommended a reduc¬ 
tion amounting to 229 yen per head of the Fo¬ 
reign Office officials, whereas Mr. Sasada's 
amendments only amounted to 177 yen. He 
pointed out instances where the Committee had 
failed to recommend necessary economies, anil 
he condemned the whole report as a disorderly 
and arbitrary scheme, not guided by any sound 
principle and not showing any obedience to 
proportion. His earnest wish was to effect such 
economies as would justify a reduction of the 
land-tax by however small an amount, but he 
could not, even for that purpose, be a party to 
methods which would interfere with the smooth 
practice of constitutional institutions and injure 
the reputation of the first Japanese Diet. He 
concluded with an eloquent appeal to the House 
to show itself capable of dealing worthily with 
an occasion so important. Mr. Shiota said 
certain words used by Mr. Inouye suggested 
that he held a brief for the Government; was that 
so ? Mr. Inouye thanked him for the remark, and 
suggested that he should adopt some more 
creditable line of opposition. Mr. Koma Shiku 
supported the Committee’s Report. He said that 
to answer all the arguments advanced by Mr. 
Inouye in a three hours’ speech would require a 
six hours' reply. Speaking briefly, however, the 
gist of Mr. Inouye’s contention had been that in 
certain items the Committee sought to reduce the 
appropriations to figures below those of 1886, 
whereas, and in view of the increased and in¬ 
creasing functions of the Adininistation, such a 
course was plainly impossible; and that the 
method of making these reductions interfered 
with the Imperial Prerogatives, and with the 
Organization of the Administration. As to the 
contention that no ratio was preserved in the 
manner of dealing with the various items of 
the Budget, he failed to understand it, seeing 
that no necessity for applying a hard-and-fast 
ratio existed. Mr. Inouye, in taking the Bud¬ 
get for 1886 as a standard of comparison, im¬ 
plied that no superfluous expenditures had been 
made in that year, but with such a hypothesis it 
was impossible to agree. He had also expressed 
his approval of schemes which adopted a fixed 
co-efficient of reduction, and applied it to every 
Department, as though circumstances did not 
alter cases in respect of finance as well as of 
everything else. Moreover, in point of fact the 
Committee’s Report showed considerable uni¬ 
formity of procedure, for, with the exception of 
the Army, Navy, and Communications Depart¬ 
ments, to which special considerations applied, 
the reductions averaged forty thousand yen, 
more or less, for each Department. Proceed¬ 
ing to consider the various measures before the 
House, he dispensed with any discussion of the 
Budget itself, assuming that not more than two 
or three members in the whole House approved 
of it. As to Mr. Suge's scheme, however, it 
might suffice to point out that while it left the 
salaries of Shinnin and Chokunin officials vir¬ 
tually untouched, it recommended Sweeping re¬ 
ductions in the salaries of Sonin and Hannin 
officials. In this respect and in many others, its 
proposals were distinctly opposed to public opi¬ 
nion. Passing on to Mr. Sasada's scheme, he 
showed that it reduced the appropriation for Buil¬ 
ding Repairs by 50 per cent., those for Office Ex¬ 
penses by 30 per cent., and those for Travelling 
Expenses by 40 per cent., while its method of 
dealing with salaries resembled that of Mr. 
Suge’s scheme. In a word, the author of the 
scheme had applied himself to lopping off a 
few leaves and twigs, leaving the main trunk 
untouched. He denied altogether that the re- 
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ductions recommended by the Committee could 
be censured as interfering wiili the administra¬ 
tion. Reforms of the administration might re¬ 
sult from such reductions, but to claim that the 
House must not touch the appropriations for 
that reason, was to divest themselves deli¬ 
berately of the power delegated to them. Even 
the Provincial Assemblies, in which powers 
much inferior to those of the Diet were vested, 
did not hesitate to debate administrative re¬ 
forms. The reductions of salary advocated by 
the Committee could not possibly be regarded 
as interfering with administrative functions : 
they merely meant that the discharge of such 
functions should be less highly remunerated. 
Mr. Sasada Tsutomu offered a btief explanation 
of certain points in his scheme which seemed to be 
misunderstood by the House. The gist of his 
remarks was that he differed from the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report only in respect of items which 
trenched on the Imperial Prerogatives or the 
Administration's organization. His scheme re¬ 
commended a reduction in the Secret Service 
Fund for the Foreign Office because he did not 
believe that secret covenants made by the Go¬ 
vernment were inviolable. He insisted that, if 
his scheme were adopted, the much desired 
reduction of the land-tax by one-half per cent, 
would be quite possible. Mr. Ayai Takeo 
opposed the Committee's Report. His argu¬ 
ments chiefly turned on the unconstitutional 
and illegal character of the reductions recom¬ 
mended by the Committee. Mr. MinouraKatsu 
said that, in this vital matter of finance, it was to 
be earnestly hoped that the Cabinet Ministers 
would be governed by public opinion, and would 
not refuse to endorse the decision of the House 
merely because some insignificant administrative 
reforms were involved. The Minister of Finance 
had told them that the Government could not 
agree to the Committee s Report, but he trusted 
that that statement was not final, and that the 
Cabinet would re-consider it. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to advocate the adoption of the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report. All were agreed as to the 
necessity of economy; the difference of opinion 
only related to methods. But for his part, it 
seemed to him that the alternative schemes sub¬ 
mitted to the House were calculated to interfere 
with administrative efficiency more than the Com¬ 
mittee’s scheme. He contended that since legis¬ 
lative power was vested in the Diet its capacity to 
effect reforms of administrative organization 
could not be questioned. As to the contention 
that the progress of Treaty Revision negotiations 
might be impeded by reducing the number of 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, he claimed that a 
reduction of numbers did not by any means in¬ 
volve a diminution of total efficiency. Some 
persons condemned the idea of applying to the 
Foreign Office appropriation^ larger reduction, 
in proportion, than to the appropriations for 
other Departments, but it should be remember¬ 
ed that the principle observed with respect to 
domestic affairs need not be observed with re¬ 
spect to foreign. Mr. Takanashi Tetsushiro in¬ 
quired whether it was maintained that the neces¬ 
sary administrative changes should be effected 
as a direct consequence of the reductions in the 
Budget, or whether it was proposed to petition 
the Throne on the subject. Mr. Minoura 
Kalsu replied that, in his opinion, the changes 
should follow as a direct result of the reductions, 
but that, for his part, he thought it advisable to 
petition the Throne, according to the duly pre¬ 
scribed course. Mr. Okada Ryoichiro asked 
how it would be possible first to vote reductions 
of the Budget, and afterwards to prepare and 
present recommendations for the administrative 
changes involved in such reductions. Mr. Mi¬ 
noura saw no difficulty. Mr. Watanabe Osamu 
supported Mr. Suge’s scheme of amendment. 
The House rose at 4 p.m. 

February ijth. 

The House met at 10.35 a.m. The President 
announced that a question had been handed in 
by Mr. Takanashi Tetsushiro, to be forwarded 
to the Government, with respect to the subsidy to 
the Tea Company and the future policy of the 
Government in respect of such subsidies ; also, a 
series of questions from Mr. Inouye Kakugoro 
relating to Korean affairs. Mr. Taketomi Tokito- 


shi supported the Budget Committee's Report - 
He contended that, by throwing out the motion 
proposed by Mr. Nishi, the House had long ago 
pronounced its opinion as to the legality of the 
reductions recommended by the committee. To 
debate that point again would be to slay the 
slain. He therefore addressed himself to 
special items. Some members claimed that the 
Commercial Bureau in the Foreign Office ought 
to be amalgamated with that in the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, but he pointed out 
that the functions of the two Bureaux were 
sufficiently different to justify their independent 
existence, as recommended by the Committee’s 
Report. With regard to the criticism that the 
empire’s relations with foreign States might be 
affected by reducing the number of Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, he reminded the House that 
the real purpose of the Committee’s recommen¬ 
dation was to combine in the person of one 
Minister the duties of several posts. The busi¬ 
ness of Treaty Revision was entrusted to special 
Plenipotentiaries, atid could not possibly suffer 
by any reduction in the number of Ministers 
abroad. Besides, although the fixed number 
of such Ministers was six, it very seldom 
happened that so many were serving at the 
same lime. The actual number now was only 
five. The Committee had not interfered with 
the Legation in Holland, because it had existed 
for so many years, and because of the intimacy 
of Japan’s relations with that State in ancient 
times; but no such argument applied to the 
Legations in Belgium and Switzerland, which 
might very well be dispensed with. He then 
dwelt at some length on features of the Budget 
which seemed open to criticism. He asserted 
that the Minister-President of State took no 
active interest in financial questions, and that 
although the Minister of Finance was un¬ 
doubtedly very skilled in that branch of ad¬ 
ministration, it was a fact proved by history that 
every Minister hitherto appointed had increased 
the public expenditure. Air. Ooka Ikuzo said 
that there were five schemes before the House 
for amending the Budget, the Committee’s 
Report advocating the largest reductions, and 
the scheme of Mr. Suge the smallest. But 
the Committee's Report, being illegal in charac¬ 
ter would certainly be rejected by the Go¬ 
vernment, and the best that could be hoped 
from it would be a total reduction of 4^ 
million yen. Therefore he supported Mr. 
Suge’s proposals. Apart from the question 
of amount, he opposed the Committee’s Report 
as distinctly contrary to the loth Article 
of the Constitution. With regard to the last 
speaker’s contention that the House, by its re¬ 
jection of Mr. Nishi’s motion, had already 
declared the Committee's Report legal, he ridi¬ 
culed it on the ground that they were assembled 
to-day to discuss that Report, and to reject it if 
they pleased. He denounced, in strong terms, 
the pretence made by the other side that he and 
his fellow-thinkers, in opposing the Committee’s 
Report, were acting contrary to public interests. 
Both sides alike were animated by a desire to 
promote the prosperity of the nation, but they 
differed as to their methods of procedure. 
Alluding to the argument advanced by Mr. 
Inugai that administrative efficiency could not 
be impaired by cutting down the salaries of 
extravagant and luxurious officials, he protested 
against such attempts to stir popular prejudice 
by appeals to sentiment, and said that in 
order to got rid of finely painted and richly 
carpeted houses, some other way might be 
adopted than trampling the Constitution under 
foot and violating the laws. The other side 
complained that the present Administration was 
disfigured by favoritism. He did not deny it,but, 
on the contrary, was one of the most earnest ad¬ 
vocates of reform. He believed, however, in the 
good old doctrine, “ physician heal thyself,” and 
he remembered that very recently Count Itagaki 
had preferred the very same charge against the 
Party which now called out so loudly for the 
correction of this particular abuse. He then 
dwelt at length on the defects of the Committees 
Report, and compared its supporters to the wild 
boar which rushes at what it secs before it but 
never looks back. In their eagerness to oppose 


the Government they lost sight altogether of the 
Constitution and the laws. The House rose 
for the mid-day session, and on re-assembling 
at 1.30 p.m., Mr. Suyematsu Saburo called at¬ 
tention to an act of violence of which Mr. 
Inouye Kakugoro had been the victim. The 
outrage had occurred within the precincts of the 
House, anil was attributed to the fact that Mr. 
Inouye belonged to the parly of the Moderates. 
He urged that the matter be inquired into at 
once. Mr. Inouye Kakugoro said that when 
he left the chamber for the mid-day recess and 
was about to enter the Dining Room, lie receiv¬ 
ed a blow on the right side of the face. Turn¬ 
ing quickly, lie seized the arm of his assailant 
with his leU hand and his breast with his right, 
and forced him against the wall. Mr. Suye¬ 
matsu Kencho, who was three or four paces in 
the rear, called the police, and at the second 
summons they came and took charge of the 
rioter. Three or four others were apparently 
engaged in the affair, for they were seen to run 
off. He knew nothing of what had subse¬ 
quently occurred. The President said that, 
according to the police report, the man arrested 
was a shizoku, by name Aoki Yasuatsu, of No. 

5, Tokiwa-koji, Kamiichi, in Mito. The 
reason of the assault had not yet been 
clearly ascertained, and apparently the only 
course was to leave the matter in the hands of 
the police. Mr. Hayama Chiuzayemon said 
that, in view of the large number of members 
who had given notice of their desire to speak on 
the Budget question, he should hesitate to move- 
the closure, were not the lime at the disposal of 
the House so short. He therefore moved that 
the debate do now close. Several members 
approved, but the President said that as he had 
already given permission to Mr. Iwazaki Man- 
juro to speak, he could not immediately put 
the closure. Mr. Iwazaki Manjuro supported 
the Committee’s Report. He claimed that the 
ultimate purpose of the Constitution was to give 
effect to public opinion in the counsels of State, 
and that it was entirely out of harmony with that 
purpose to pretend that any measure voted by the 
House could be unconstitutional in the sense 
claimed by the opponents of the Report. He 
also pointed out that in 1886 a larger reduction 
in the personnel of the Governmentthan that now 
recommended by the Committee had been made 
without any loss of administrative efficiency. 
At the conclusion of Mr Hayama’s speech the 
President put the closure, by the usual method, 
and declared it lost. This decision being chal¬ 
lenged, a ballot by roll-call was taken, when 127 
voted for and 123 against the closure. Mr. 
Inouye Kakugoro took exception to the ballot as 
havingbeen taken without closing the doors of the 
Chamber. This led to some altercation, but the 
President explained that in the temporary Cham¬ 
ber then occupied, strict rules as to doors could 
not well be observed. Mr. Inouye withdrew his 
objection. The President announced that the 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs desired to ad¬ 
dress the House. Messrs. Suyematsu Kencho, 
Suyematsu Saburo and others took exception 
to allowing the Government Delegates to speak 
after the closure had been voted. The President 
said that the Law of the Houses clearly gave the 
Delegates the right to speak whenever they 
pleased. Mr. Kono Hironakasaid that the Go¬ 
vernment Delegate, having been present all the 
lime in the House, need not have waited until 
the closure had been voted before asking per¬ 
mission to speak. He condemned such a 
course, and said [it was calculated to pro¬ 
duce friction between the Government and 
the Diet. Mr. Sasaki Genyemon urged 
that the words of the Law of the Houses 
referred to the period when debates were 
in progress, and not to the time when the 
closure had been voted. Mr. Kondo Jumpfti 
suggested that as the manner of voting the 
closure had been challenged, the challenge 
might now be admitted with advantage, so as 
to hear the Delegate beforehand. Mr. Oola 
Minoru argued that, as the Law in question 
provided that the privilege of speaking must 
not be exercised by the Delegates in such a 
manner as to interrupt the speech of any 
member, it was obvious that the privilege 
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was only intended to be enjoyed- while 
debates were going on. The discussion was 
continued by several members, the great majority 
protesting against the principle of allowing 
a Delegate to speak after the closure had 
been voted. Some, however, advised that as the 
Minister of Slate for Finance had been permitted 
to speak after a division, and as the Constitu¬ 
tion and Law of the Houses gave this privilege 
at all times, the Delegate should be allowed to 
speak on this occasion, and the vote for closure 
should then be rescinded. Mr. Yaniada Taizo 
said it appeared that the Delegate’s request to 
be allowed to speak after the closure had been 
placed in the President's hands before the closure. 
The blame therefore rested with the President, who 
failed to convey the intimation to the House. The 
President replied that he had not seen any neces¬ 
sity to consult the House, inasmuch as the Mi¬ 
nister of Finance had been allowed to speak some 
days previously after the House’s decision had 
been taken. After some further discussion, a 
recess was taken at 3.20 p.m. The House re¬ 
assembled at 4.45 p.m. Mr. Uyeki Yemori 
moved that although, according to law, it did 
not appear that the Delegate was entitled to 
speak after the closure had been voted, circum¬ 
stances necessitated the gianting of permis¬ 
sion in this case ; the closure should therefore 
be rescinded, and the Delegate permitted to 
speak. Mr. Tanaka Shozo did not think that 
the Delegate’s remarks were likely to produce 
much effect, but he did think that the law dis¬ 
tinctly authorized the Delegate to speak. Mr. 
Uyeki Yemori’s motion was then put to the 
House by the usual method and declared 
carried, but, the decision being challenged, a 
ballot by roll-call was taken, when 134 ••ayes’’ 
and 136 “noes" were found. The mo¬ 
tion was therefore lost. Mr. Itakura urged 
that though Mr. Uyeki’s motion, as put by 
him, had been lost, the House should 
be asked to decide the simple question 
whether it would or would not hear the Dele¬ 
gate. Viscount Okabe, Government Delegate 
for the Foreign Office, said that, according to 
the 54th Article of the Constitution, he had 
the right to speak. Mr. Suyematsu Saburo 
asked whether that was the opinion of the 
Delegate himself alone, or of the Cabinet. 
The Delegate replied that it was the 
opinion of the Cabinet. Mr. Misaki said 
that the question now acquired great importance, 
and that lie thought it should be fully debated. 
Mr. Inouye Kakugoro moved that as the hour 
for adjournment had already past, tire debate 
be deferred until the following day. Several 
members supported Mr. Misaki’s suggestion. 
Mr. Suzuki Shoji thought there was no occasion 
for further discussion. The House had rejected 
Mr. Uyeki Yemori's motion, and should proceed 
to vote on the Budget. After some further re¬ 
marks, from other members, in the sense of Mr. 
Misaki’s suggestion, the President said that as 
the question at issue was the interpretation of the 
Constitution, its importance justified full debate. 
The House would therefore adjourn (5.35 p.m.) 

FcHRUURY tOTH. 

The House assembled at 11.35 a.tn. The Pre¬ 
sident announced that the Minister-President of 
Slate desired to address the House before the 
debate commenced. Count Yamagata said:— 
“ Gentlemen—The Minister of State for Finance 
announced to you recently the view taken by the 
Government with respect to procedure for ob¬ 
taining the Government's concurrence in the 
matter of expenditures enumerated in the 67th 
Article of the Constitution. The Government 
believes that the course then announced is the 
proper course. It would appear, however, from 
the dirtetion which the affairs of the Budget 
have taken, that instead of each House seeking 
the concurrence of the Government before com¬ 
ing to a decision, concurrence is to be sought 
after both Houses have come to a decision. If 
that be so, there is a conflict of opinion between 
the Government and the House, and in conse¬ 
quence, the Government will be unable to offer 
any explanations with reference to the portions 
of the Budget falling under that category. In re¬ 
spect of other portions, however, the Government 
desires to offer the fullest explanations. Further, 


the 54th Article of the Constitution provides that 
the Ministers of State and Government Delegates 
shall be at liberty to address the Houses,at any 
time. Yesterday, however, various objections 
were raised when a Government Delegate 
sought to address the House. Doubtless these 
objections were founded on the nature of that 
particular case. The Government, at the same 
time that it respects the privileges of the House, 
cannot possibly interfere with rights conferred 
by the Constitution and the Law. Even as the 
House values its own rights, I trust that it will 
consider this question carefully." Mr. Nishigata 
Tamezo asked Count Yamagata whether he inter¬ 
preted the words “ Imperial Diet ” in the 67th Ar¬ 
ticle of the Constitution to mean one House only. 
Mr. Ooka Ikuzo said that the House had already 
decided how to interpret the 67th Article, and 
no occasion existed to question the Government. 
In answer to further questions, Count Yama- 
gata gave three reasons for the Government’s 
interpretation of the 67th Article: first, that the 
reductions and rejections referred to in that 
article must not be decided upon by the House 
until after the Government’s concurrence has 
been obtained ; secondly, that the right of mak¬ 
ing representations is vested in the House with 
a view to contingencies of this nature; and 
thirdly, that since the legislative procedure of 
each House is carried on independently, their 
combined action cannot be referred to in the 67th 
Article. Some disposition was shown to put fur¬ 
ther questions to the Minister-President, but the 
House showed itself impatient of a course which 
seemed to reflect upon a decision already taken 
by it. A recess was taken at 12.15 p.m., and 
on re-assembling at 1.30 p.m. Viscount Okabe, 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, informed the 
House that, the statement which he had sought 
to make the preceding day having now been 
made by the Minister President, he had no fur¬ 
ther occasion to seek a hearing. The House 
then proceeded to vote upon the Foreign Office 
Section of the Budget. A discussion arose as to 
the manner of voting, but it was finally decided 
that the vote should be taken, in respect of the 
whole appropriation for the Foreign Department, 
first with regard to the amendments of Messrs. 
Sasada and Suge ; secondly with regard to the 
Committee’s Report, and thirdly with regard to 
the Budget itself. The voting commenced 
with Mr. Sasada’s amendments, “ayes" 42; 
“noes” 215. Mr. Sage’s amendments were 
then put, the result being “ayes" 98; “noes” 
161. The Committee’s Report was next voted 
upon, the result being “ayes" 153; “noes" 
101. This last result was received with loud 
cheers on the part of both the members and the 
visitors. The House rose at 3.40 p.m. 

FlBRUARY 1 3TH. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m. The President 
announced that Mr. Suzuki Shigelo had applied 
for leave to bring in an urgency motion for a 
memorial to the Throne praying for administra¬ 
tive reforms; that a Representation had been 
presented by Mr. Kammuchi Tomotsune rela¬ 
ting to customs duties and other matters; and 
that questions relating to the Osaruzawa Mine 
iiad been handed in by Mr. Takanashi and 31 
others. The House then proceeded to discus¬ 
sion the section of the Budget referring to the 
Home Department. Mr. Shirane, Vice-Minister 
of Home Affairs, premising that, as already 
declared by the Minister President of State, no 
explanations could be offered with regard to 
expenditures falling under the category of Art. 
67 of the Constitution, said that he should pro¬ 
ceed to make some remarks about the other 
items of the Budget in this section. At the 
same time, he could not but remind the House 
that the recommendations of the Budget Com¬ 
mittee were distinctly opposed to the Constitu¬ 
tion, and that had the Budget itself been 
prepared in defiance of law, the House would 
surely have rejected it. Happily, however, it had 
been compiled in strict accordance with law and 
ordinance, and it “ stood as firm as Fuji-yama 
towering above the storms at its base.” He then 
proceeded to enter into an exhaustive explana¬ 
tion of the necessity of the various items in the 
Budget for the Home Department, showing that 
in some cases the recommendations of the I 


Committee would involve expense nearly equal 
to the saving suggested, and that in others they 
would disturb arrangements commended by 
practical results of long standing, as well as 
interfere with the public service. Mr. Shiota 
Okuzo interrupted the Delegate, on the ground 
that at this stage of the debate and in view of 
the limited lime at the disposal of the House, 
there was no occasion for a lengthy explanation 
from a Government Delegate. The Delegate 
retorted that he had been listening in silence 
for a tolerably long time to the speeches of the 
members, and he expected to be heard now in 
turn. He concluded his explanations. Mr. 
Kondo Jumpei said that he had spoken in sup¬ 
port of the Budget Committee’s Report, and he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary why his speech 
alone had been omitted by the newspapers. 
This question elicited shouts of merriment 
throughout the House. Mr. Takatsu Naka- 
jiro said that all laws had to receive the 
consent of the Diet. He wished to know, 
therefore, why the expenses for Kushiro Har¬ 
bour had been included in the Budget before 
the passing of the law relating to that harbour. 
The Delegate said that the Government had 
had an object in view. Mr. Hamano Noboru 
argued forcibly against the amalgamation of the 
Sanitary Bureau with the Bureau for General 
Affairs. He said that sanitary arrangement 
were yet in their infancy in Japan, and after 
pointing out many matters that ought to be 
dealt with, he warned the House that the course 
recommended in respect of the Sanilaiy Bureau 
would, if adopted, do great injury to Japan's 
reputation. For the rest, he approved the Bud¬ 
get Committee’s Report. Mr. Takagi Masa- 
toshi ciitised the amendments proposed by- 
Messrs. Sasada and Suge, and maintained that 
they were greatly inferior to the Report of the 
Budget Committee. The House rose for the 
mid-day recess at 1215 p.m., and on its re¬ 
assembly at x.15 p.m., the President announced 
that the Minister of State for Agriculture ami 
Commerce would attend the following morning, 
and answer the questions put by Mr. Takahashi 
and others as to the subsidy to the Tea Company, 
and the general policy of the Government in re¬ 
spect of aid to industry. Mr. Takagi Masatoshi 
continued hisspeech. Referring to the contention 
that the recommendations of the Budget Com¬ 
mittee would interfere with the Administration’s 
organization and were therefore illegal, he said 
that the Budget itself was illegal since the item 
relating to the Kushiro Harbour had been in¬ 
cluded before the law opening the harbour for 
purposes of foreign export had been passed. 
Mr. Shirane, Government Delegate, said that 
as reference had again been made to this point 
of the Kushiro Harbour, it might be well to re¬ 
mind the House that the Bill for creating special 
ports of export had been submitted to the Diet 
at the same time as the Budget, and that if the 
Bill did not pass, the appropriation in the 
Budget could be immediately omitted. That 
was very different from taking measures in di¬ 
rect contravention of existing laws. Mr. Suye¬ 
matsu Kencho opposed the schemes of reduc¬ 
tion of Mr. Sasada and of the Committee, as 
well as the Budget itself. He pointed out nu¬ 
merous instances of carelessness and dispropor¬ 
tion in the items of the Committee's Report, 
and he adduced the reduction of the salary of 
the President of the House by 50 per cent, as 
in itself an ample proof that the Committee 
had treated the law without a particle of respect. 
On the other hand, he objected to the Budget, 
because he thought that some economy of the 
expenditure was absolutely necessary. It seemed 
to him that Mr. Suge’s scheme best satisfied the 
conditions of the moment, since the reductions 
recommended by it were not excessive, whereas 
those recommended by the Committee could 
scarcely be carried out without much incon¬ 
venience, and certainly could not be put into 
force during the present year. He thought that 
the desired economies ought to be spread over 
several years instead of being rashly attempted 
at one coup. Finally he condemned the Go¬ 
vernment strongly for its action in respect of the 
interpretation of the Constitution. It was the 
Government's duly to help the House in such a 
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task, whereas the House had been left to inter¬ 
pret the Constitution according to its own lights, 
and the Minister President of State had then 
come and told them that as their view differed 
from that of the Government, no explanations 
could be given as to the items falling within the 
sphere of Article 67. The closure was here 
moved and carried. The following votes were 
then recorded by ballot:— 

“Ayes." “Noes.’’ 

Mr Sasada’s Proposals . 32 . 183 

Mr. Slice's Hropus-ls . 48 . 138 

l'he it tee’s Report. 130 . 57 

The House then proceeded to debate the Fin¬ 
ance Department section of the Budget. Mr. 
Watanabe, Vice-Minister of Finance, in obedi¬ 
ence to instructions received from the Minister 
of State for Finance, entered into an explana¬ 
tion of the various items. He pointed out that 
to reduce the appropriation to the Reserve from 
two millions to one million would be to disturb 
the stability of the whole financial system, and 
he demonstrated that the other reductions re¬ 
commended by the Committee would cause 
much inconvenience. Mr. Tanaka Shozo wish¬ 
ed to know how it happened that whereas Count 
Goto, when out of office, had declared four mil¬ 
lion yen a sufficient appropriation for the Finance 
Department, the Cabinet of which he was now 
a member endorsed a much larger expenditure. 
The Delegate replied that the Finance Depart¬ 
ment based its estimates on its requirements, 
not on the opinion of any individual. Various 
questions were put to the Delegate and 
answered. Mr. Ayai Takeo spoke in op¬ 
position to the Committee's Report. He did 
not discuss the legality or illegality of the 
measures recommended, that question having 
been fully examined already, but he pointed 
out that the Committee, instead of confining 
themselves to legitimate economies, had in¬ 
terfered with the interest on deposits and 
with the pension allowances; a proceeding 
obviously contrary to the provision of the Con¬ 
stitution. He' instanced other items of an ob¬ 
jectionable character, and warned the House 
that it was pursuing a course which would 
evidently end in no reductions at all being 
made. He particularly aminadverted on the 
proposal to cut down the pay of Privy Council¬ 
lors to 1,500yen, and pointed out that this step, 
unjustifiable from any point of view, would only 
result in a miserable saving of twenty or thirty 
thousand yen annually. It was conceivable that 
the members of the Radical Party should approve 
such a course, but he failed altogether to appre¬ 
hend the considerations that influenced the Kai- 
shin-to. If they thought that the salaries of the 
Privy Councillors should be reduced, why did 
they not reduce those of the members of the Diet 
also, who received far more in proportion than the 
proposed allowance for the Privy Councillors P 
Mr. Otsu Junichiro supported the Committee’s 
Report. He did not think it worth while to 
attack the Budget, because it had not found a 
single defender, but he criticised several points 
in the proposals of Messrs. Sasada and-Suge. 
The speech was of great length, and at its con¬ 
clusion the closure was moved and carried. The 
following votes were then recorded :— 


Ayas. 

Mr, Sasada’s amendment . 13 >37 

Mr. Suge’s amendment . 33 117 

The Committee's Report .. 115 32 


The House rose at 4.50 p.m. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

-♦- 

A ** MINOR POINT." 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail." 

Sib,—N ot only are words “always capable of 
being understood in two ways,” a piece of inform¬ 
ation a gapingly expectant public is indebted to 
the new editor of the Japan Gazette for, but new 
and novel ones may at a push be coined. Fitting 
tiling that the Gazette has arranged to distribute 
dictionaries to trusting subscribers! The posses¬ 
sion of such a work of reference seems likely to he 
peculiarly needed. Another authority on English 
as well as matters political appears to have arisen, 
an authoi ity as “independent’’ as indifferent to 
the pertinency and weight of “minor points.” 
Yesterday’s Gazette contained a biief and con¬ 


fiding explanatoiy note that in an editorial of 
some days pi evious, deceitfulness had been ertone- 
nusly substituted for deceitlessness. An escape 
moie clever than happy! UnfoiInnately there is 
no such word as deceitlessness in the English lan¬ 
guage, conveniently elastic though it is. Even 
the much-prized Webster recognises no such noun. 
Sad somewhat, amusing very, true nevei theless. 
Of course this is only a “minor point,” but it is 
one your honest and modest coutenipoiary will do 
well to pay a little more heed to in future. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, SALTS. 

Yokohama, February 71b, 1891. 


THE NAGOYA INCIDENT. 

To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Will you allow me a few words with ie- 
gard to your comments upon my recent letter? Ii 
is, peihaps, true that my language was inaccurate 
when I wrote of a missionai y’s being ** within bis 
1 iglits ” in lectin ing outside of treaty limits. Cer¬ 
tainly it was not my intention to assei t that in the 
legal sense of the term a missionary, or any otliei 
lecturer, had a right to take part iu a meeting 
under such circumstances. Iu view of the uniform 
courtesy and even generously libeial treatment 
accorded me, iu common with other travellers in 
the intei ior, it would be most ungracious to assume 
any such altitude toward the Government as the 
sliict meaning of that word might seem to imply. 
I wished simply to lepel the cliaige of law breaking 
most gratuiously brought against the louring 
missionary by your Hyogo contemporary, and to 
assei t that lie was within the limits of freely per¬ 
mitted practice. 

It may not be out of place to call attention to 
the fact that the altitude of the Government lias 
not been that of meiely passive toleration. F01 
many yeais it was, and to a certain extent still is, 
the custom to require a formal notification of the 
character of any contemplated meeting, including 
the names of the speakers and the subjects of 
their addi esses, before permission to hold the 
meeting could be secured. These specific licenses 
have been many times given in cases in which I 
myself have been peisonally concerned. Moie- 
over, the matter has several times been hi ought to 
the notice of the Minister of Foieign Affaiisand 
the result has always been an assurance that 
the Impei ial Government bad no objection to 
urge. This assurance has come to me direct— 
from the lips of at least two American Ministers. 
This impot taut pi ivilege has been enjoyed for more 
than a dozen years, and while we have no wish to 
claim it as a “right,” it will, I think, he generally 
conceded that to accept and act upon it involves 
no wrong. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

D. C. GREENE. 

Tokyo, February 91I1, 1891. 


ROBERT ELSMERE AS A RELIGIOUS 
REFORMER. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 
Sir,— Peihaps most of your readers have heard 
that Mrs.Ward’saltempls to put her religious ideas 
of “Robert Elsmere ” into a practical shape by 
establishing a hall where free lectures are to be 
delivered on a theistic religion, based purely upon 
some soi t of effervescent sentimentalism, of which it 
is needless to say its vapidity is a question of time 
only. I liese ideas or rather religions, are very 
much similar to the phenomena which show for a 
hi ief duration of time in the clear skies of these 
1 egions caused by the wondei fully phosphorescent 
comet which just has passed away, leaving behind 
a shoit tail with a feeble light flickering only for a 
short time. 

It should he home iu mind that Mrs. Ward 
hilheito has not brought into the maikel any 
“ ideas ” which have not been hashed and rehashed 
a thousand limes from the beginning of Chtislian- 
ity to the pi esent day by advei saties far sm passing 
Mrs. Ward in every lespect. Still there are some 
features which aie quite interesting fora calm con¬ 
sideration from eveiy human soul which is subject 
to salvation through Mrs. Ward’s high priesthood. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of litis reli¬ 
gion is the claim of being a scientific religion. 
Willi an unsurpassable audacity Mis. Ward tells 
us that 191b Century science is adverse to 
Christianity, nay, its results are at vai iance with its 
fundamental dogmas. That there is a large group 
of the first rank scientists who openly avow these 
views it cannot lie denied, but (lie researches and 
conclusions of that school of thought are not 
more favourable to Elsmerism than they are to 
01 thodox Christianity. The conclusions of Darwin, 
Wallace, Huxley, Spence, Schmidt, Haeckle, and 


a large host of others do not prove that the new re¬ 
ligion is based upon a scientific subjective human 
consciousness, nor that the seat of authoi ity in re¬ 
ligion is centred iu man or anywhere else. Of 
course those who have tried all their life to destroy 
Chi islianity will be too glad to welcome a new and 
perhaps an efficient comrade, because when such 
gigantic bulwarks as the Church are destioyed, 
to destroy such childish woi ks as Elsmei ism is 
not a difficult task. 

The positive features or principles of Mrs. 
Wai d’sreligion is the belief in a Creator who reveals 
Himself subjectively only in the heart and never 
objectively in the history of mankind. It is need¬ 
less to say that this is not a new idea, hence Mrs. 
VVaid cannot claim the maternal honours. The 
German mystics of the 17th century held similar 
Views though still believing in an objective revela¬ 
tion ; the modem German rationalistic school, ftom 
which, by the way, Mrs. Ward lias so freely, bor¬ 
rowed that if the creditors demand payment she 
will become bankrupt ignonimously, held and 
hold, the suite views; Paiker and Emerson in 
America and a crowd of less conspicuous 
luminai ies iu England from the lack of ori¬ 
ginality have harped and still are harping 
upon it. Amongst the ancients, Plato’s “Ideas” 
had the same meaning. Therefore when I say 
that Mrs. Ward has no right to claim the honour 
of such high fraternity, I hope no reader will ac¬ 
cuse me of robbing this accomplished lady of 
her due honours. It is unnecessary to say that 
M'S. Waid has also painted her religion with 
some phautastically attractive colours of philau- 
thopliy, the love of fellow man and many other 
similar godlike aspirations, which are the “cry of 
all but the game of a few,” using an excellent ex¬ 
pression of the great idealist philosopher, Bishop 
Berkeley. 

The negative features of this religion can he 
told in a few words:—the denial of the true nature 
of the Deity, the denial of the Judaico Chtislian 
revelation; the denial of miracles, and so on. 
To her the only recognizable trinity is compassed 
»f three human persons, viz.Strauss, Baur, and 
Renan. It is very amusing to notice that two 
members of this tiinity started from similar 
1 h*-istic notion? and finally sank into the chaos of 
atheism: Strauss, in his " Leben Jesu ” said that 
the gieates! service of Christianity to the world 
was in laising human nature above the sensual 
religion ol Gieece on one hand, and Jewish legal¬ 
ism on the other; on one side the belief that 
the woi Id is governed by a spiritual and moral 
Powei ; on the other, the peiccptiou that the 
service of such a Being can only be like Himself, 
namely, a moral and spiritual one, a worship of 
the disposition and the heait. In promoting this 
spiritual worship Strauss claimed that he was en¬ 
deavouring to throw away the effete rubbish of 
Chi islianity. And the same Strauss in his last 
woi Ic “Old Faith and New” after reasoning iu 
favour of a monastic cosmic organization, then 
pauses for a little while and gravely asks “ Have 
we left any religion ?” and calmly answers “No! 
and “Have we left any God?” “Yes or no, 
just as you please.” 

In regard to Renan, he seems to me a medley 
of coutiarilies; still his theism is more near to 
atheism than to Mrs. Ward. Now these are two 
principal authorities upon which the author of the 
new religion securely places her foundations ! 

It appears 10 me that Mrs. Ward has studied 
only one side of the German critical literatuie: of 
the orthodox side she hardly seems to have ac¬ 
knowledge. At the stupendous works of Schlier- 
macher, Rathe, Nilzoch, Neander, and many olheis 
iu the early stage and of an immense host of first 
class critics like Thoherk, Weisse, Hose, and De- 
litzch she hardly has condescended to look. The 
truth is that the Rationalistic Ci ilical School iu Ger¬ 
many has never reached the magnitude of intellec¬ 
tuality of the orthodox school. All those monu¬ 
ments of learning and philosophical acumen like 
Domei’s “System,” Neander’s “Church History,” 
Lange’s Commentary, and Meyeer’s unsurpassable 
New Testament Commentary are produced by these 
Christian scholars. While in the enemy’s camp I 
cannot recollect a single work to match in any respect 
the above mentioned books. Now let me ask 
the impartial and calm reader: Is it not sheer dis¬ 
honesty to say that the battle has been won by the 
enemy ? 

Another point which Mrs. Ward brings forward 
frequently is the impossibility of miracles. Of 
course it would be beyond my power at present to 
enter into that controversy, but for a man who 
calls himself a theist to exclaim in an excited 
manner like Robert Elsmere “ Miracles never 
happen ! ” is absolutely nonsensical. A human 
being who believes in a Creator and Regulator of 
all cosmic laws and yet says that that Author 
will never suspend or alter the same laws 
does not understand what he is talking about' 
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I see every day in an infinite number of in¬ 
stances the same laws alteied, suspended, and 
deranged by human will; bow then can I have the 
presumption of saying that they have never been 
changed by their Creator? A human being who 
can make such an affirmation must possess a 
greater sphere of prophetic knowledge that has 
been manifested in the history of humanity; nay, 
he must be that God himself. 

The most important question to us is : Will this 
religion prove permanent and supersede all others? 

I think it does not require great thinking power 
to answer this question negatively; because of one 
thousand and one convincing reasons. In the 
first place, because, as I have said before, the ideas 
constituting this religion are not new things, they 
have been tried before and have utterly failed. It 
is true that Mrs. Ward is stating them with such a 
reverential dignity as to make us think that no 
creature in heaven, or earth, or under the earth is 
able'to unseal the great book or even to look upon 
it except the great female descendant of the 
Delai-Lama of Rugbi. 

Again, because man is a sinful animal, he has 
an enormous appetite for sinning. If science tells 
him that there is no God, no soul, no future retri¬ 
bution, and his animal lusts and desires every; 
moment excite him to their full satiation, Robeit 
Elsmerism is not a strong dam to stop the down- 
waid rushing of the freshet. I am a rather close 
examiner of the present revolt of the masses against 
Christianity: hitherto I have not detected any 
imclinalion among those masses towards a theistic 
cult resembling the one which Mrs. Ward in¬ 
tends to inaugurate. In his article on “ Robert 
Elsmere,” Mr. Gladstone very forcibly showed that 
the present day Unitarianism, which is almost an 
identical stuff with Elsmerism, instead of increas¬ 
ing is dying away. 

Of course every individual member of the human 
race has the 1 ight, an inherent right, to interpret 
the signs of the times according to his own reason 
and conscience, and both my reason and conscience 
honestly convince me that the new movement will 
not be a permanent institution for cultivating 
spiritual and'moral faculties of mankind, though 
its piiestess be the greatest literary Jezebel of the 
191I1 century, who has bewitched by her charms 
such well balanced minds as the venerable Dr. 
James Martineau. 

Truly yours. ISAAC DOOMAN. 

Nara Eiwa-Gakko, January 30th, 1891. * 


DEAKIN BROS. & CO. (LIMITED). 

-♦- 

The ordinary general meeting of shareholders 
of Deakin Bros. & Co. (Limited), was held on 
Tuesday aftei noon iit the Grand Hotel. Dr. C: U. 
Gravatt took the chair, and among those piesent 
were Messrs. J. Riclcelt, Paymaster Macdonald, 
U.S.N. ; Messrs. B. C. Howard, E. de Becker, II. 
Deakin, Magee, D. Simon, A. B. Walford, C. W. 
Arnould, and Dr. Tripier. 

The Secretary, Mr. de Souza, read the notice 
calling the meelirtg. 

The Chairman said this repoil had been, or 
was supposed to have been in the hands of the 
shareholders for the last week, and therefore the 
chair wottld dispense with the formal reading of it 
unless objection were taken. (There being no 
objection the report was taken as read.) As there 
were several matters connected with the report and 
with the accounts iit reference to which the direc¬ 
tors desired that the shareholders should have 
fuller knowledge than could possibly be obtained 
in the report without carrying it to tedious and 
unnecessary length, the dir eclors thought the report 
should be brief and condensed, and that such 
amplifications as might be considered necessary 
should be made by way of statement from the 
chair. In pursuance of that decision he would 
now say in the first place that merely because they 
did not find themselves in a position at this time 
to declare a dividend, that fact should not be look¬ 
ed upon in any way as discouraging. He thought 
all would agree that no company could in so short 
a time declare a dividend, unless operating under 
the most unusual and phenomenally favourable 
circumstances. In all lines of business there were 
seasonal fluctuations, ups and downs; and in look¬ 
ing over the past record of Deakin Brothers, as a 
firm, he found that it was no exception to the rule. 
There were certain seasotts when the best business 
was done, and then there were other seasons, in 
autumn and winter, which corresponded to waves of 
depression, spring and summer, representing the 
highest tide. While the company earnestly desired 
local patronage, still they could not look on that as 
a very important feature towards their success. 
It was to the travelling public that they mainly 
looked and the same causes that affected travel¬ 
ling would quite naturally affect the conduct of 


such a business as this. They knew that spring 
and summer were the times for travellers, and 
hence they knew that those should be the impor¬ 
tant time for this business. He said those things 
10 show that no brief period—especially if, as in 
this case it was the worst period—should be taken 
as the standard for calculating the business of the 
company. To illustrate his remaiks, he might 
say that in looking over the past recoi ds of Deakin 
Brothers and Company for 1887 he found that in 
four months the gross sales were only $2,500, while 
the yeai’s sales reached nearly $30,000; in 1888 
dining five months the gross sales were only 
$750, while the yeai’s sales weie nearly $30,000; 
in 1889 during four months the gross sales weie 
$2,882, but for twelve mouths they weie neatly 
$100,000; and in 1890 for three months they were 
a little over $1,500, but for the same year they 
reached over $70,000. In six consecutive mouths 
—October, November, and December, 1889, and 
January, Febiuary, and March, 1890, the business 
was less than $3,500, and yet on the whole 
year it reached over $75,000. They, however, 
must not gel discontented or discouraged be¬ 
cause of this period dining which they had been 
opeiating, but must remember that it was the 
worst peiiod of the year and must take the aggre¬ 
gate. There was another cause, different from 
those natural causes. There could he no ques¬ 
tion that the alarming and extravagant accounts 
of cholera in Japan which had appeared in Ameri¬ 
can anti Emopean papers affected travelling to 
some extent, and hence it was not surprising to find 
that the ordinary depiession to be expected at that 
season of the year was much greater. As a matlei 
of fact last December was the largest Decembei 
so far as regarded business that the firm ever had 
experienced, while the month that had elapsed j 
fiom the time of the closing of the accounts was 
also larger than the coi responding month of any 
year in the history of the firm. The year had 
opened very auspiciously for the company. In 
regard to management it would be seen that 
the repoil stated that Mr. Deakin, in accord¬ 
ance with an arrangement entered into with the 
diiectors was about to go home, and the directors 
expected to make some satisfactory airangement 
for the conduct of the business in his absence. 
In this connection he wished to impress upon the 
shareholders that without intending in any way to 
depreciate the importance of Mr. Deakin to the 
concern — no one valued Mr. Deakiu's seivices 
more than the speaker did—still they recognised 
that no one man was ever essential to any business. 
A king might be dethroned but the nation went on ; 
woilds might be destroyed but the universe still 
continued; for every vacant chair there was al¬ 
ways some one found to fill it. Therefoie the 
directors anticipated no difficulty in tiding over 
the lime till Mr. Deakiu’s return. In addition 
to the two vacancies mentioned there was still an¬ 
other. At the lime of drawing up the report 
the directors weie under the impression that those 
two vacancies complied with the requiiements 
of the articles of the association ; but on looking 
into the matter closely they found that one of 
the remaining three directors should also retiie. 
They had consequently determined by lot that 
Mr. Howard should retire, but he was very much 
pleased to say that Mr. Howaid was elegible for 
re-election and that he offered himself.— (Ap¬ 
plause.) Mr. Beyfus’ chair had been declared 
vacant by reason of his depaiture and in ac¬ 
cordance with section 89 of the articles of as¬ 
sociation ; and Mr. Dare, he was sorry to 
say, was compelled to resign owing to a rule of 
his bank which prevented any of the staff from 
accepting a directoiship in any company. Hence 
the directors had no choice but to accept his re 
signation. At the proper time Mr. Vachei’s 
appointment as auditor would be put before the 
meeting for confirmation. Turning now to the ac¬ 
counts he would endeavour to go through them 
seriatim. The first item was goodwill, fixtures, 
&c.; the term fixtures in which lepieseuled some 
$6,000 at No. 16, which was the orginal item in 
the accounts. Furniture account, $1,878.05 repre¬ 
sented glass show cases, shelves, tables, stands, 
&c., in the new building. Matei ials in hand re¬ 
presented wood and other materials for cabinet 
making. The item unexpired policies explained 
itself; the stationery, pamphlets, &c., in hand con¬ 
sisted of a thousand copies of “ Hints to Torn ists,” 
500 copies of the articles of association and 2,000 
share warrants. The articles of association and 
the share wariants were each disposed of at a 
charge of 50 cents each. The " Hints to Tourists ” 
was of course an advertising pamphlet and in¬ 
asmuch as there was a supply to be used over 
a term of several years, probably two or three 
years, it was not thought proper to apply this to 
any one half-year, but to spread it as adveilising 
over several years; and thus gradually wiilingil 
off, the sale of the articles of association and’shate 
warrants would wipe out the item. The stock 


account showed an increase of $7-55 2 -75 over •he 
original item. In the item of sundry dehtois were 
represented amounts advanced to other dealeis for 
very desiiable ai tides, upon which they paid the 
company the enrient rale of interest, the articles 
themselves being held as approved seem ity. Of 
course some of the amounts represented buyers 
and money not yet collected. The balance of 
$ 9 " .88 reptesenled the piofitof the woi king ac¬ 
count. Under the heading of liabilities the item 
of sundry creditors $15,500.56 was almost entirely 
an over draft at the bank, against which the 
company had articles to show. The directors 
had informed the manager that generally he 
was to manage the business for the company as 
he had been in the habit of doing for the firm, and 
therefoie in all questions of mater ial he was to be 
the judge. Among other things Mr. Deakin told 
them that he had always been accustomed towards 
the close of the year, when lie knew that owing 
to the condition of the Japanese, at tides were pul 
down at vet y low rales—he had been in the habit of 
taking advantage of those reduced rates to in¬ 
crease his stock. As the company had not suffi¬ 
cient money they obtained this overdraft fiom 
the bank -without any difficulty, the at tides 
purchased standing against the overdraft. It 
would be seen that the difference between the in¬ 
crease of slock and the sundry creditors item was 
$7,947, and that the items, cash in hand, furniture 
account, mater ials in hand, unexpii ed policies, 
stationeiy, sundry creditors, and balance from 
wot king account would exactly balance the account. 
Had it not been so the auditor would not have 
passed the accounts. In the working account the 
first item of any importance was the rent. It was 
necessary for them to take over the new premises 
on the 15th November, but it was found impos¬ 
sible to open them for business before the 16th 
December, so that for a considerable lime the 
shareholders were paying rent on the building 
without any retuiii. The matter, however, was an 
exigency of business. He wished the shareholders 
to undeistand ceitain things in legard to the tent 
of those premises, which might seem rather large. 
Had they not taken them at that rent they would 
have been pul in the maikei, and the diiectms 
knew that another dealer in their line of business 
thought it so valuable that he offered a bonus of 
sever al thousand dollars—might lie say five V (Mr. 
MacDonald—Yes, five thousand)—to have it fora 
term of years. They could understand therefore 
how valuable the building was, and there could be 
no doubt that if they had not taken it and it had 
been put into tire market their competitor would 
have offered the present rent, and the com¬ 
pany, would have been run up above $500, and 
have had the alternative of paying a increas¬ 
ed rent or leaving the premises in the hands 
of a competing firm. Another thing was that 
the building was provided with the electric 
light, which would enable the company to cairy 
011 their business at any hour. Had they at¬ 
tempted to put in those lights themselves the 
cost would not have been less than $150 per 
month; so that properly the rent of the room was 
reduced to $350 a month. The salaries item ex¬ 
plained itself, the staff of the company, he added 
being al present 14 persons. Ingeneial charges 
were included cat ling, pi inliiig, and adveilising, 
gas, water rate, and all incidental expenses for 
cariying on the business. Of couise the heavist 
item was the advertising, which came to nearly $100 
a month. On the other side of the account he pro¬ 
ceeded to explain the item of unalloted shares. 
The company's prospectus, he said, provided that 
any founders’ shares that might remain unallot¬ 
ted should be allotted by the directors at such 
times and for such puiposesas they might con¬ 
sider most desirable in the interests of the com¬ 
pany. The unallotted shares were nine foundeis’ 
shares. The directors disposed of these at $150 
each, making in all $1,350, but $5 pei share going 
to capital subset ibed left $1,305, which was a 
distinct gain to the company. He had now en¬ 
deavoured to go thiough the accounts and to 
give as full and lucid an explanation as he pos¬ 
sibly could, but if anything had escaped him and if 
any shareholder wished fuither information he 
should be glad to give it. 

Mr. Db Becker said, refetring to the stock ac¬ 
count $77,500, lie gathered from what the Chairman 
had just said that the item $15,000 put down to 
sundry creditors in the liabilities showed an over¬ 
draft from the bank, and that that over draft was 
incurred for the purchase of ceitain things which 
could be bought very cheaply at the close of the 
year. That would bring down the normal slock to 
$62,000. Was that the slock value as shown in the 
books of Deakin Brothers? Or was it the piesent 
mai ket value ? 

The Chairman —It is the book value. 

Mr. Db Becker —Has anything been written 
off since the concern was tinned over ? 
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The Chairman— Nothing has been taken off as 
>et. 

Mr. DE Becker went on to say that in connec¬ 
tion with the unallotted shares, $1,305 had been 
placed to the credit of the working account, but 
supposing that this instead of being the fiisl was 
tlie second half-year, the half-year's working—for 
the pei iod to which the accounts referred was practi¬ 
cally a half-year—would really show a loss just over 
$2,200. 

The Chairman— Exactly so. 

Mr. ok Becker pointed out that this profit on 
unallotted shares must not be taken as a part of 
the wotkiug account of the business. Supposing 
those shares were not in hand, theie would be a loss 
of $2,200 in actual cash. 

The ChaIkMan— Certainly. 

Mr. de Bi cker said that showed the accounts 
were really in a worse stale than they at first ap¬ 
peared. He supposed nothing whatever had been 
written off the goodwill? 

The Chairman— Nothing. 

Mr. de Becker —The diiectors propose doing 
that as the business works on ? 

The Chairman— Certainly; at the proper lime. 

Mr. de Becker thought—keeping in view the 
fact that there must have been a lot of breakages 
in removal, and that the price of curios was higher 
when the company was floated than when these 
accounts were made up—that something should 
have been written off the slock account. 

The Chairman said in answer to the question 
relating to unalloled shaies that if that line of 
argument weie followed out they might say that if 
they did not consider the amount gained by tiaus- 
fer fees the loss would be much greater. These 
accounts must stand as they were; lie offered them 
as they stood. Of course they might enter into 
any discussion as to bow they would be in diffetent 
circumstances, but as a matter of fact he offered 
them simply as they stood. 

Mr. Magee moved that the report and accounts 
be adopted. 

Mr. Rickbtt seconded, and the proposal was 
carried. 

The report and accounts are as follows :— 

REPORT. 

The Directors have the honour to submit their-fist report 
under the Articles of Association, accompanied by the 
Accounts and Balance Sheet duly audited. 

The time embraced in this report is from the taking over 
of business on the 8th of August to the 31st of December, 
1800. 

Reference to the Balance Sheet will shrnv that there is 
no fund available at this time upon which to declare a 
dividend, but Shareholders will doubtless appreciate in this 
connection the brief period covered by ihe report, less than 
five months, and the fact that, owing to unavoidable 
delays, control of affairs by the Company was not assumed 
until about the close of business activity for the year. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles to success a decided 
reaction followed the opening of the new premises connec¬ 
ted with the Grand Motel, and the value of that extension 
is folly establi-hed. 

As a Show-room it has no equal in the East, and the 
collection of Art Goods there, displayed has probably no 
superior in any metropolitan city. 

MANAGEMENT. 

After a prolonged absence from home, and in accordance 
with an arrangement understood at the time of taking over 
the concern, our Manager, Mr- H. Deakin, expects to leave 
Yokohama in the coming summer. The Directors, how¬ 
ever, have pleasure in announcing that he will return 
wi'hin twelve months to resume management, and that 
satisfactory arrangements will he made for conducting the 
business during his temporary absence. 

DIRECTORS. 

Two vacancies have occurred in the directorate by the 
departure of Mr. W. Beyfus, and the resignation of Mr. 
A. H. Dare, which should be filled at this meeting. 

AUDITOR. 

Ihe appointment of Mr. H. Vacher as Auditor is 
presented for confirmation. 

C. U. Gravatt, Chairman. 


Diakim Brothim and Company, Liuitbd.—Balanci Shut to 
ji*t Dicimbir, 1890. 


ASSKTI. 

Cash in hand.$ *89.85 

Goodwill, fixtures, 8tc., account . 80,000 00 

Furniture a. count . 1,878.05 

Materials in hand .. 97.28 

Value of unexpired policies. 899.35 

Value of stationery, pamphlets, &c., in hand . 1,843 7° 

Stoci; account . 77»SS*-7S 

Sundry debtors. a,327 30 

Balance from working account . 911.88 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital subscribed. 

Sundry creditors. 


$165,500.06 

.$160,000.00 

15,50006 


Woukino Account. 


$165,500.06 


To Interest .$ 92.07 

To Fire insurance pre¬ 
mia . 4*9 3' 

To Rent. 1,086.00 

To Discount . 165.33 

To Salary . 2,341.60 

To General charges ... 909.52 


fS.06j.83 


By Insurance bonus...$ 43.27 


By Transfer fees . 133.60 

By Unalloted shares... 1,305.00 

By Commission. 110.00 

By Profit in Bales . 2,559.28 

By Balance as above... 911.88 


I $*.063.83 

M. C. McDonald! n! , 

B. C. Howard / Director.. 


I h»ve compared the above statements with the hooks of the 
company, and fonnd the same to be in accordance therewith. 
Yokohama, 17th January, 1891. H. Vachir, Auditor. 


1 lie Chairman next pioposcd as auditoi Mr. 
Vaclier who, he said, had already audited the ac¬ 
counts. 

Mr. de Becker seconded and the appointment 
was agreed to. 

The Chairman said the meeting had now to 
deal with uncompleted business in reference to a 
resolution passed at the former meeting in regard 
to the remuneration of the diiectors. That le- 
sojution was held in abeyance to be decided at 
this meeting. That question, therefore, was now 
in order. 

Mr. Walford said in view of the stale of 
affairs at the present time—and he might say lie 
had the sanction of the Chairman in what lie was 
about to propose—be would move that for the 
period which expired at the end of December no 
remuneration should be given to the diiectors. 

The Chairman —Do you mean prospective also? 

Mr. Walford —No, I am only speaking for the 
past. 

Mr. McDonald seconded the proposal. 

Mr. Rickett, on the grounds that the labourer 
was woithy of his hire, and that the directors 
had had a great deal of trouble, thought they 
should not consider the state of the accounts. 
The directois deserved remuneration and he 
thought it should be settled now. He was in fa¬ 
vour of fixing a fee for the past five months in 
spile of the adverse stale of the accounts. 

The Chairman said the Directois had had no 
conversation on the matter. So far as lie knew it 
had never been alluded to since the last meeting. 
But, speaking for his colleagues, he felt sui e that it 
would be pleasanter for them if for the past five 
mouths no remuneration were voted. 

Mr. Rickett said if that were so lie would with¬ 
draw his amendment except so far as it was ap¬ 
plicable to the future. 

In the course of some conversation which ensued, 

Mr. Magee asked what was the custom as re¬ 
garded Directors’ fees in Yokohama. 

The Chairman said it differed according to the 
company. 

Dr. Triplbr said the fee of each director of the 
Grand Hotel was $250 per annum. 

In answer to Mr. Magee, 

The Chairman said it was proposed that there 
should be a managing director to attend to affairs 
genei ally. 

Mr. Magee thought under those circumstances 
the directors ought to be remunerated. 

Mr. Rickbtt wished to understand if during 
the absence of Mr. Deakin one of the directois 
was to act as managing director. 

The Chairman said the proposal at present, in 
view of the difficulty of filling Mr. Deakiu’s place 
as manager satisfactorily during his absence, was 
that one of the diiectors should act as managing 
director, and take upon himself as much of the 
responsibility with the present staff as was possible. 

Mr. de Becker thought that if one of the direc¬ 
tors look the duties of managing director there 
should be remunet alion. It was impossible to sup¬ 
pose that the directors should take up a great deal 
of their lime and have no remuneration. Even if 
the particular period under review bad not been as 
good as they wished tlieie was no reason why there 
should not be, as the Chairman said, fluctuations 
and up and downs. They ought, he thought, to 
"slump up" as a company, and give a fee, espe¬ 
cially to the managing diiector. 

Mr. Simon understood that the managing 
director was to receive a salary in addition to the 
fee the directors were to receive. 

The Chairman said that was not proposed. 

Mr. Rickett pioposed that the fee of the 
company should be decided at once and should 
not be fixed at less than $250 a year. He 
put it that way, because be did not wish to place a 
limit on the amount, to prevent its being increased 
at a future time if business warranted. 

Mr. de Beckbr seconded, remaiking that lie 
thought the motion should refer to the past. 

The Chairman said that bad already been 
disposed of. 

Mr. Arnould asked if any distinction was con 
templated between the managing and the other 
directors. 

Mr. Rickett pointed out that the duties of 
managing director would be temporary, as Mr. 
Deakin would return shortly. 

Mr. Deakin said he would be back in about ten 
months. 

In reply to Mr. Arnould, 

The Chairman said the board of directois con¬ 
sisted of five, and there was not supposed to be any 
distinction between one diiector and another. 
The amount voted would be for the five directois 
a total of $1,250 a year. 

Mr. Rickbtt’s motion was put and carried un¬ 
animously. 

The Chairman said lie had intentionally de* 
layed to the last the question of electing direc¬ 


tor so that if theie was any difficulty they might 
adjourn to another day. He said he first proposed 
to name Mr. Howard for re-election under article 
97 of the ai tides of association. 

Dr. Thipler seconded and the motion was un¬ 
animously agreed to. 

The Chairman said that in answer to the notice 
given no names had been handed into the head 
office for election to the board. He invited the 
shareholder present to propose names for election, 
but none being offered, said the directois had the 
pleasure of recommending the names of Mr. E. 
Andreis and H. E. Mr. Neyt. 

Mr. Rickett proposed that those gentlemen be 
elected, teinaiking, however , that as they were not 
Present to answer for themselves it would interest¬ 
ing to know whether there was any provision in the 
articles of association beating on the point, so that 
in case the gentlemen mentioned could not act the 
Directors might fill the vacancies without calling 
another meeting. 

The Chairman said if either of the gentlemen 
could not accept, then the vacancy would be a 
casual vacancy, and could be filled by the board. 

Mr. Magee seconded Mr. Rickell’s motion, 
which was canied. 

This concluded the business. 

Mr. Arnould proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and the board of directors for the man¬ 
ner in which they bad discharged their duties 
dming the past period. They had had a great 
deal of woi k and a considerable amount of an¬ 
xiety and the shareholders were very grateful to 
them for their services. 

Flie Chairman said in reply to the very gener¬ 
ous vole of thanks it was a pleasure to the directors 
to feel that the shareholdei s viewed their best efforts 
in that way. The duties had been some what trying, 
for they had known for some time that mote on 

less disappointment must follow. Their belief in the 
stability and the sucess of the Company had not 
waveied; they were as confident nowas in the begin¬ 
ning, in spite of the depression. As lie said before 
iheie were indications at the beginning of the year 
which assured them that when they had again the 
pleasure of meeting the shareholders, they would 
be able to lay before them accounts satisfactory 
to all. ’ 


YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 

- + - 

At a meeting of the Committee held on the 4th 
iust., the subjoined account for the year 1890 was 
submitted and accepted. 

The account shows that the calls upon the 
Committee for charity and some small necessary 
expenses were small, but as the fund at the 
Committee’s disposal is now exhausted, it was 
determined to appeal to tire community for sub¬ 
scriptions to raise a few hundred dollars foi the 
cate of the indigent sick during the current year. 

In accoidance with this resolution, a list will be 
placed in the bauds of Mr. F. G. Woodruff, who 
is authorized to collect subscriptions for the purpose 
named. 

A. O. Gay, 

Chairman of the Committee. 
Yokohama, February 71b, 1891. 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements during 
the year 1890. 

Receipts. 

Cash Balance on January 1st, 1890 . $154.15 

Disbursements. 

Payment to Dr. Mfccre for Patients ...$113.00 
Expenses for Advertising and Repairs 16.50 $129 50 

Balance on hand December 31st, 1890 . $2465 

E. & O. E. 

(Signed) A. O. Gay, Hon. Treasurer. 
,, O. Kkil, Hon. Secretary. 
Yokohama, 31st December, 1890. 

Examined, and found correct. 

(Signed) ] L. Halphen! . ... 

: M. Bngkrt 

Yokohama, 4th February, 1891. 


Horsfohd’s Acid Phophate. 

A Tonic and Food for the over-worked brain 
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G ENKRAL BUDGET OF A ND B UD GE T 
COMMITTEE’S REPORT ON THE EX¬ 
PENDITURE OF THE 24TH YEAR OF 
MEIJL 

EXAMINED AND PASSED BY THE BUDGET COM¬ 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

General Budget of Ordinary Yearly Ex 

PEND1TURE. 

Amounts recommended by the 

Budget Committee of the Amounts 
Items. House ..f Representatives. asked. 

Tile Ci own. 3,000,000.000 3.000,000.000 

Foreign Department 628,592.233 844,636.319 

Home Department.. 6,841,645851 8,551,808.787 

Financial Depart- 

nient.25,880,103.151 28,350,797.657 

War Department ...12,127,078.359 12,713,161.749 
Naval Depaitment.. 5 . 749 . 833-729 6,100.691.707 

Judicial Department 3,270,262.888 4216,350.709 

Educational Depart¬ 
ment. 5 t 2 . 36 o .527 I. 075 . 583-255 

Agricultural & Com¬ 
mercial Department 698,382.488 955 > 934-°°9 

Communications De¬ 
partment. 4.803.849-638 4 - 99 1 . 347-327 


Total .63,512,108.864 70,800,311.519 

Decrease. 

Crown. “ 

Foreign Department . 216,044.086 

Home Department . 1,710,162.936 

Financial Depaitment. 2,470,694.506 

War Department. 586,083.390 

Naval Department . 35 °> 857-978 

Judicial Department . 946,087.821 

Educational Department.. 563,222.728 

Agi {cultural and Commercial 

Department . 257,551.521 

Communications Department... 187,497.689 

Total reduction. 7,288,202.655 

General Budget of Extraordinary Yearly 
Expenditure. 

Amounts recommended 
by the Budget Com- Amounts 

Items. mittee of the House. asked. 

Foreign Department 4.902.500 5,000.000 

Home Depaitment.. 2,176,736.813 2.209,561.802 

Financial Depart¬ 
ment .16,134.020.000 16.163,838.588 

War Department ... 1,165.509.347 1.279,558.627 

Nava 1 Department.. 1,460,840.034 1,472,619293 

Judicial Depaitment 59,454.277 448,257.700 


Educational Depart¬ 
ment. 

Agi icullure & Com¬ 
ma cial Depart¬ 
ment. 

Communications De¬ 
partment . 1.487,5 2 5-°6 o 


50,000.000 50,000.000 


72,563.180 


79 ,- 5 oo 
1,496,095.460 


Total .22,611,551.211 

Foreign Department . 

Home Department. 

Financial Department . 

War Department . 

Naval Department. 

Judicial Department . 

Educational Depaitment . 

Agricultural and Commercial 

Department . 

Communications Depai tmeut. 


23,204,082.970 

Decrease. 

97.500 
32,824.989 
29,818.588 
I 14,049 280 
n. 779-259 
388,803.423 


6,588.320 

8,570.400 

592 , 531-759 


Items. Decrease, 

Department proper . 62,095420 

Legations and Consulates. l53-948-<'66 

Total. 216,044086 

Extraordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Amounts recom- Amounts 

Items. mended. asked. 

Cost of repairs. 4,902.500 

Items. Decrease. 

Cost of repairs. 97 - 5 00 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Items. 


Amounts recom¬ 
mended. 


Amounts 

asked. 


Ordinary Yearly Expenditures. 

Ise and other Shri¬ 
nes. 27.113000 27.113.000 

Depaitment proper 218,323.112 373.254 30 ° 

Shrines and Tern- 

pies. 179,698.250 179,698.250 

Public W01 ks* Su¬ 
perintending Offices 92,569503 L39.654 982 

Prisons . 37 I. 558-385 401,725 129 

Railway Bureau ... 23,554.780 3 1 »°75 7 12 

Metropolitan Police 


Total. 

General Total Decrease of 
Ordinary and Extraordinary 

Expenditures. 7,880,734.414 

General Total of Or¬ 
dinary & Extract - 
dinary Expendi¬ 
tures.86,123,660.075 94,004,394.489 


DETAILS. 

The Crown. 

Ordinary Expenditure. 

Expenses of the 

Crown .3,000,000.000 3,000,000.000 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
Ordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Amounts recom- Amounts 

mended. asked 

92,012.980 154,108.200 


Items. 

Department proper 
Legations and Con¬ 
sulates . 


536.579 453 690,528.119 


Bureau 

Public Expenses of 
the Seven Islands 

of Izu . 

Hokkaido Admini¬ 
stration Board ... 

Sapporo Agricul¬ 
tural College ... 35 , 59 ° OI 5 

Hokkaido Piison ... 5 ° 9 ' 97 *- 25 ° 

Cities and Prefec¬ 
tures . 4, 1 63,842.353 

Local expenses of 

Bonin Islands. 8,124.000 

Local expenses of 
Okinawa Prefec¬ 
ture . 143.427 320 

Local police expenses 

of Tsushima . 6,544. 1 13 

Local policeexpenses 
ol Osh i in a . 5 . 375 - 5 2 7 


— 385.789426 

1,580.000 1,580.000 

1,054,374-243 1,236,5-41.088 


46,593.896 

550 , 973-433 

5 , 001 >933 97 i 

8,124.000 

152,897.600 

8,149.000 

6,705.000 


Total . 628,592,233 844,606.319 


Total of oidinary 

yearly expenditure 6,841,645 851 
Items. 

Ise and othei Shrines. 

Department Proper . 

Sin ines apd national shrines... 
Public Wo. ks'Supei intending 

Office. 

Prisons . 

Railway Bureau . 

Metropolitan Police Boaid ... 
Police Expenses of the Seven 

Islands of Idzu. 

Hokkaido Administrative 

Board.;. 

Sapporo Agricultural College.. 

Hokkaido Prison ... 

Cities and Prefecltties. 

Local expensesof Bonin Islands 
Local expenses of Oshima Pie- 

feettu e. 

Local police expenses of Tsu¬ 
shima . 

Local police expenses of Oshima 

'Total of oidinary yeai ly expen- 
diture . 


8,551.808.787 

Decrease. 

154,931.188 


47.058 .479 
30,166.744 
7 . 520.932 
385,789.426 


182,166.845 
11,303.881 
41,002.1 83 
838,091.618 


9,470.280 

1,604 887 
',329 473 


1,710,162 936 


Extraordinary 

Items. 

Subsidies. 

Aids lo expenses of 
shrines (jinja-hi). 
Aids to Public 

Works. 

Repaiis and con¬ 
structions of rivers. 
Cities and Piefec- 

tures. 

Yokohama Haibour 

Works. 

Office for building 

Shrines . 

Cost of building offi¬ 
ces and houses ... 
Rebuilding of shrines 
Construction and 

Repairs . 

Emigration ofTotsu- 
gawa residents ... 
Competive Exhibi¬ 
tion for products 
of Hokkaido . 


Items. Decrease, 

Office for building shrines. 200.00 

Cost of building offices and 

houses . 12,267.289 

Construction and repairs . 357 - 7 °° 

Total of extraordinary yeaily 

expenditure . 32.824.989 

FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Ordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

It ems . Amounts Amounts 

recommended. asked. 

Financial Depat l- 
meiit Proper. 355 > 2 65 - 000 


Yearly Expenditure. 

Amounts recom- Amounts 

mended. asked. 

314 , 975,000 314,975.000 


10 , 000.000 

481,032.602 

795,000.000 

850.000 

200 , 000.000 

1,300.000 

237.732-711 

65,000.000 

35,860.000 

22,543.000 

12,443.300 


Total of extraordi¬ 
nary yeaily ex¬ 
penditure. 2,176,736.813 


„ 572,797.000 

National Debts ... 19,921,352-619 20,000,0„0.000 
Rewaids and Pen¬ 
sions . 896,282.524 896,282.524 

Cabinet. 164.028673 357,815.000 

Privy Council . 62,222.650 170,181.000 

House of Peers. 295,637.053 357 . 39°-250 

House of Rt-piesen- 

tatives . 380,952.930 4 t. 3 - 3 8 3-250 

Board of Audit ... 71,056704 138,841.138 

Administrative 

Court. 19,250.960 61,586000 

Official Gazette ... 136.593 000 162,210 000 

Custom Houses ... 179,088.000 233,871.000 

Cost of levying ex¬ 
cise duties. 1,687,516.188 2,101,520.041 

Cost of dealing with 

currency . 511,107.000 511,107.000 

Moneys for miscel¬ 
laneous repay¬ 
ments, and for 
supplying defects 

and losses. 199*749 8 5 ° * 99*749 8 50 

Salaries of officials 

on Reined list ... — 174*063-604 

Reset ve fund of the 
Treasury ( Yobi- 

kin) . 1,000,000.000 2,000,000.000 


10,000.000 

481,032.602 

795,000-000 

25,850.000 

200,000.000 

1,500.000 

250,000.000 

65,000.000 

36,217.700 

22,543.200 

12,443.300 


Total . 25,880,103.151 28,350,797.657 

Decrease. 
217,542 OOO 

78.647.38l 

193 . 786.327 
1 07 . 95«-350 
6 i, 753-*97 
32,430 320 
67,784 434 
42.335 040 
25,617.000 
54.783 000 
414.005.853 


Items. 

Financial Depaitment . 

National Debts . 

Rewards and Pensions . 

Cabinet. 

Pi ivy Council . 

House of Peei s . 

House of Repiesenlatives. 

Boaid of Audit . 

Adminisli alive Court. 

Official Gazette . 

Custom I louses . 

Cost of levv ing excise duties... 
Cost of dealing with curiency 
Moneys for miscellaneous re¬ 
payments and for supplying 

defects and losses . 

Salaiiesof officials on Retired 

list. 

Reserve fund of the Treasury 
(Yobikin) . 


174,063 604 


1 , 000 , 000.000 


Total decrease. 2,470,694.506 


Extraordinary Yearly Expenditure. 


Items. 

Subsidies . 

Cost of preparing 

land records . 

New works . 

Repayment of pub¬ 
lic loan bonds ... 
Expensesof produc¬ 
ing and issuing 
Consolidated Pub¬ 
lic Loan Bonds... 


Amounts 

recommended. 

9/8,224.000 

155,424 000 
372.000 


Amounts 

asked. 

97 S, 224 .oOO 

*72,693.423 

i2.92i.l65 


14,899,650.000 14,899,650.000 


100,350.000 100,350.000 


Total. 16,134,020.000 16,163,838.588 


Items. 

Subsidies . ... 

Cost of prepai ing land recoids 

New woiks . 

Repayment of public loan bonds 
Expenses of producing and is¬ 
suing Consolidated Public 
Loan Bonds. 


Total decrease. 


Decrease. 

17,269.423 

12,594.165 


29,818.588 


2,209,561.802 


WAR DEPART MET. 

Ordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Items. Amounts 

recommended. 

The Department 

Proper. 203,182.678 

Expensesof Military 

Affairs.11,209,417.144 11,727,217.008 


Amounts 

asked. 


236,123.S65 
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Gendaimeiie. 280,977.377 

Colonial Militia. 425,951.160 

Donation to the Ya- 
sukunij insha ... 7,550.000 


300,063.000 

442,207.876 

7.550000 


Totol .12,127,078.359 12,713,161.749 

_ Decrease. 

The Department Proper. 32,941.187 

Expenses of Military Affairs. 517,799.864 

Gendartneiie. 19,085623 

Colonial Militia . 16,256.716 

Donation to the YasukuniJinsha — 


Total decrease . 586,083.390 

Extraordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Items. Amounts Amounts 

asked. 


Amounts 
recommended. 

Construction of 

Forts . 250,741.145 

Consti notion of artil¬ 
lery . 76,284.336 

Anus and Ammuni¬ 
tion . 382,286.748 

New Works . 456,197.118 


250,741.145 

76,284.336 

382,286.748 

570,246398 


Tala 1 . 1,165.509.347 1,279.558.627 


General Total...13,292,587.706 13,992,720.376 

Items. Decrease. 

Construction of Forts. —- 

Construction of Artillery. — 

A> ms and Ammunition . — 

New Works . 114,049.280 


Total decrease . 114,049.280 

General Total decrease . 700,132.670 

NAVAL DEPARTMENT. 
Ordinary Yearly Expenditure. 


Amounts 

Items. recommended. 

The Department 

Proper . 140,334.102 

Expenses of Naval 

Affairs . 5,609.499 627 


Amounts 

asked. 


165,013.237 

5 . 935.678470 


Total 


5 . 749.833729 


The Department Proper . 

Expenses of Naval Department 


Total decrease. 


6,100,691.707 

Decrease. 

24.679 >35 
326,178.843 

350.857.978 


Extraordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Items. 


Amounts 
recommended. 

Construction of men- 

of-war . 418,000.000 

Expen-es of arms 

audloipedoes ... 188,300.000 

Works ( doboku-hi ). 642,233.300 

New woi ks. 138,945734 

Repairs and con¬ 
duction of vessels. 73,361.000 


Amounts 

asked. 

418,000.000 

188,309000 

642.233.300 

150,724.993 

73,361.000 


Total 


1,460.840.034 1,472,619.293 


General Total... 7,210,673.763 

Consti notion of men-of-war. 

Expenses of arms and torpe¬ 
does . 

Works ( doboku-hi ) . 

New woi ks. 

Repairs and construction of 
vessels... 


Total decrease 


7 . 573-3 >iooo 

Decrease. 


>> 779-259 


>>779 259 


General Total decrease . 362,637.237 

JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Okdinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Items. 


Amounts recom¬ 
mended. 

Judicial Department 

Proper . 142,991,497 

Courts of law. 3,127,271.391 


Amounts 

asked. 


228,521.609 

3,987,829.100 


Total . 3,270,262,888 

Items. 

Judicial Department Proper 


4,216,350.709 

Decrease. 
85 . 53 0 ->> 2 


Coui ts of law . 860,557.709 

Total . 946,087.821 

Extraordinary Yearly Expenditure. 
Items. 


Cost of making 
copies of land re- # 

coids . 

Investigation of laws 


Amounts recom¬ 
mended. 


3 . 454.277 


Amounts 

asked. 


150,000.000 

5,016.000 


Subsidies to law 

schools . — 

Buildings. 56,000.000 


15,000.000 

278,241.700 


TolaI . 59 , 454-277 


448,257.700 

Decrease. 

Cost of making copies of land 

records . 150,000.000 

Investigation of laws . 1,561.723 

Subsidies to law schools . 15,000.000 

Buildings . 222,241.700 


Total . 388,803 423 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
Ordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Amounts recom- Amounts 
Items. mended. asked. 

Educational Depart¬ 
ment Propel,. 106,998.310 181,810.400 

Schools and Library 405,362.217 893,772.855 

Total . 512,360.527 1,075,583.255 

Items. Decrease. 

Educational Department Pro¬ 
per . 74,182.090 

Schools and Library. 488,410.638 

Total decrease . 563,222.728 

Extraordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Amounts recom- Amounts 

Items. mended. asked. 

New works . 50,000.000 40,000.000 


AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Ordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Amounts recom- Amounts 

Items. mended. asked. 

Department Proper. 262,530.282 426,386.539 

Forestiy Offices ... 433,152.206 529,540.470 

Total . 698,382.488 955-934-009 

Decease. 

Department Proper . 161,156.257 

Forestry Offices. 96,395.264 

Total decrease . 257,551.521 

Extraordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Amounts recom- Amounts 

Items. mended, asked. 

Survey of forests and 

fields . 72,563.180 79,151.500 

Total . 72,563,180 79,151.500 

General Total.. 770,945 668 1,035,085.509 

Items. Decrease 

Survey of forests and fields. 6,588.320 

Total decrease . 6,588.320 

General Total decrease . 264,139.841 


COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT. 
Ordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Items, Amounts recom- Amounts 

mended. asked. 

Department Proper 317,276.358 399,351.620 

Marine School 

(Shosen Gakko)... 27,005.120 30,992.000 

Expenses of Com¬ 
munications . 4,438,642.210 4,537,000.707 

Postal and Tele¬ 
graphic School... 20.925.950 24,003.000 

Total . 4,803,849.638 

Department Proper. 

Marine School ( Shosen Gakko). 

Expenses of Communications... 

Postal and Telegraphic School. 


4 . 99 '. 347-327 

Decrease. 

82,075.262 
3,986 880 
98.358 497 
3.077.050 


Total . 187,497.689 

Extraordinary Yearly Expenditure. 

Items. Amounts recom- Amounts 

asked. 


Amounts recom¬ 
mended. 

Subsidies . 943,000.000 

Expenses of travelling. 14,931.200 
Construction & repairs 529,593.860 


943,000.000 
15,170.000 
537.925 460 


Total .1,487,525.060 1,496,095.460 


General Total.6,291,374.698 6,487,442.787 

Decrease. 

Subsidies . — 

Expenses of liavelling . 238.800 

Consti uclion and repairs . 8,331.600 


Total decrease. 8,570.400 


General Total deciease. 196,068.089 


RURAL LIFE IN EAST ABERDEEN¬ 
SHIRE. 


Let us glance shortly at the various operations 
of the Agiicullural year. A good deal of the 
ploughing and preparing of the ground has been 
accomplished in the Autumn, but no sowing is 
done until the month of Maich. As soon as fiost 
is out of the giound ploughing and harrowing are 
proceeded with energetically. To this succeeds 
the sowing of the oats and bailey and the plant¬ 
ing of potatoes. In May conies the sowing of the 
turnips, a very important Crop in Aberdeenshire, 
wheie vast numbers of cattle are reared for the 
Southern market, and where stall feeding begins 
ea.ly in September, and the pasture is not ready 
befote May. 

Whitsuu-day is the great term time when leases 
expiie and fauns change hands. Servants are 
engaged for the half year at the great Whilsun-day 
feeing matkels, and there is altogether much bustle 
and excitement. Hardly lias this subsided, and 
everybody got settled in their new places, when 
hoeing time comes on. This is a period of anxiety, 
as a few days’ delay may biing disaster upon the 
turnips. Fresh hands from the villages are brought 
in, and a feveiish excitement is observed until the 
future of the precious neeps seems secured. Even 
then all is not safe, for about the lime of the second 
hoeing they aie often attacked by the desease 
populatly kown as fingers and toes, which especially 
in a dry season, often woi ks havoc among the crop. 

Next succeeds the hay season, and the peats. 
Within the radius of a dozen miles theie are at 
least three mosses or moors from which peat is pro¬ 
cured. Each moor lias its mossgreene or over¬ 
seer, who measures off a cettaiu portion of the 
layer from which each householder has a light to 
dig (in f, or, as we call it, cast peats. The casting 
or digging ispeifonued with a peculiaily shaped 
spade, which cuts each peat exactly the same size 
and shape. The casting is always done by men, 
but llie soft wet peals have to be carefully se¬ 
parated and laid on the giound to dry; this woik 
is called spreading and is generally performed by 
women, as well as the next operation setting, which 
consists in building the half-dried peats into little 
heaps called rickles, in which way they get 
thoroughly dried by the sun and wind. After the 
setting, "the mass looks like a city of liliputian 
buts, built up with black bucks. The heat on a 
peal moss is sometimes intense. Shade there is 
none, and the only water is that of the black peat 
bogs, dismal indeed tp look upon. Everyone is 
glad'wlien the last load has been carted home, and 
all built into a neat pile with gables and sloping 
roof, known as the peat stack. 

Year by year the mosses are getting smaller, 
some indeed having disappeai ed altogether. More 
and more of the moor is taken in, i.e. brought 
under cultivation, and corn and turnips ate taking 
the place of bog-cotton and ragged-robin. Tut* 
nips want rain, and hay and peats require sunshine, 
so no wonder that the fanner is never quite con¬ 
tented with the weather, hut by the latter pait of 
July, if all goes well, he begins to breathe freely, 
and feels able to enjoy Aikie Fair, the great summer 
festival. 

In former times the fair lasted for three days, 
and there farmers’ wives made their purchases for 
the year. Although shorn of much of its import¬ 
ance, Aikie Fair is still a large cattle and horse 
maiket. Here, loo, set vants engage for the liar, 
vest, men waiting to be hired are known by their 
wearing an ear of green corn struck in their bon¬ 
nets, a trophy sometimes hard to come by in a late 
season. 

Farm servants, tradesmen, cottagers, all make 
holiday on Aikie Fair day. The lads are supposed 
to treat the lasses, and altogether a good deal of 
loughness and licence is permitted. 

Aikie Brae, where the fair is held, is named 
after an Early King of Scotland, who was killed on 
this spot by a fall from his horse, thus fulfilling a 
prophesy of Sir Thomas the Blymei :— 

Thomas the Liar thou callest me, 

A true tale I will tell to thee.— 

On Aikie side thy horse shall ride. 

It shall stumble, thou shalt fa* 

And mauger a’ thy pin and thee. 

Thine own sword-belt thy bier shall be ! 

The King, so the story goes, was canied on an 
extemporised bier, foi med of his own and bis atten¬ 
dants' sword-belts, across the Ugie, to the neigh- 
bouiing abbey, where his brother Drostane was 
Abbot, and llieie died. 

As children we looked forward for months to 
Aikie Fair. Early in the morning we were sure 
to receive a visit from Sergeant Birnie, an old 
pensioner who had seen set vice in the Peninsular 
War, and who had faught at Waterloo. The old 
man was a great favourite, and we would hang 
about him open-mouthed, while he told us stories 
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of Salamanca, Badajoz, and Corunna. Accoiding 
to his own account, lie was one of those who buried 
Sir John M001 1, 

The sod with their bayonets turning. 

'there was one ten ible tale which we liked best of 
all, of the retreat before, or after, Corunna, which 
was it? when Seigeant Bitnie had no opportunity 
of changing his clothes for six weeks, at the end 
of which time his bools had to be cut off his 
swollen feet. Those boots had a hot 1 ible fascina¬ 
tion for us, and as for doubling the veracity of the 
sloty, we never thought of such a thing. 

The Seigeant had taken to has! el-making in 
his old age, and lie never failed to bring us a 
pielty basket as a piesent, on the occasion of this 
his yearly visit. He lived in a distant parish, and 
doubtless disposed of some of his handiwork at the 
fair. 

But not long did we linger indoors on Aikte 
Fair day. Our favourite post of observation was 
the garden, which only a giassy bank and haw 
thorn hedge sepaialed from the high toad. From 
early nyoining till midday the slieam of fair-going 
Itavellers was constant ; on foot, horseback, in 
gigs. A coach and four filled with Abeideeu 
butchers, heavy farm carts, made almost com- 
foi table for the nonce by bolsteis and pillows—the 
ciy was, "Still they come.” But what we liked 
best was the droves of sheep in charge of High¬ 
land shephetds who wore the kilt and plaid, and 
spoke Gaelic to their collies; the fine cattle fiorn 
neater home; and McBey, the Aberdeen hoise 
couper, with his contingent of farm and carriage 
hoises, and, best of all, little Shetland ponies, in 
eaily childhood I imagined a dim connection 
between Mr. McBey and a bay horse, of which 
fancy I have never been able fully to lid myself 
to the piesent hour. About two o’clock in the 
afternoon the tide began to turn, those who 
had gone to the fair on business only, usually 
returning eaily and sober. All thiough the 
Summer afternoon and long twilight would we 
watch the home-coming stream. Many a jolly 
red faced farmer would throw a box of sweeties 01 
packet of giugei bread over the hedge, and the 
farm servants, if they chanced to raise their eyes 
and see us, would scramble up the hank, and hand 
a fairin' to the maids and childieu. 

The one drop of bitterness in out cup was that 
we were stiictly foi bidden to go to the fair, 01 
even beyond the gat den on this day. The utmost 
we could obtain was permission for one of the 
servants to go and expend our savings for us. 
And oh ! the rapture with which we greeted the 
maid’s return, and the joy with which we ie- 
ceived the clagum (a kind of stickly butter 
scotch), white wooden cups and plates and howls, 
and above all little churns, each one with its 
conventional red rose, daubed on in a manner 
enough to drive a Japanese into a fit, but which 
we Philistines thought charming. A little cream 
was forthwith begged, or pilfered from the dairy, 
and who shall picture the delight when a few sickly 
looking ci umbs of butter made their appearance, 
therewaid of much patience and peiseverence ? 

I can taste the woody flavour of that butler in 
imagination at this moment. 

After Aikie Fair comes a breathing space before 
the harvest, which haidly commences befoie Sep¬ 
tember. Much of the woik is now peiformed by 
reaping machines and other labour saving ap¬ 
pliances, but, at the time we are speaking of, eveiy 
stalk of corn was cut with the scythe. Two, three, 
or even four scythes, keeping regular lime, eacli 
cutter followed closely by his galheier, always a 
woman, whose woikilisto gather the corn into 
sheaves, stiaglitening her bent bade every few 
minutes, as she stands up to make a band with two 
handfuls of the corn, rapidly but firmly knotted 
together. The sheaf placed on the band, she 
hm t ies on, leaving it to be fastened by the bandster. 
Next the stoo^er seizes a couple of sheaves, one 
under each arm, and set them up an end, the 
crops leaning against each other, the ends fit mly 
planted on the stubble. Twelve sheaves form a 
stook. 

Last of all comes the raker, who, with a big- 
toothed iron rake bound round his shoulder by a 
strap, gleans up the fallen ears, and hinds them up 
into shapeless little bundles, known by the name 
of brock. In harvest time the quality of the food 
is improved, and the quantity increased. Biead 
and cheese and beer are brought out to the field 
twice a day, and if it be a distant one, dinner is 
also eaten on the spot. Wot king hours are from 
-daylight to daik, and every effort is strained to 
complete the harvest while the fine weather lasts. 
What a day of test is Sunday then ! A veiitable 
Sabbath, as they call i', and what a pleasant 
resting place is a sunny stook side! 

The last sheaf is cut with gieat ceremony, 
being gathered and bound by the children of 
the household, or at any rate by some member of 
the family. It is called the cliak sheaf, and 


the conclusion of the coin cutting is spoken 
of as taking cliak. What the word means, 01 
from whence deiived I have no notion. 1 he cliak 
sheaf is diessed up in old clothes, something after 
the manner of Aunt Sally, but unlike that long 
suffeiiitg individual is liealed with marked tespecl, 
stands in a corner of the kitchen at the harvest 
supper, is played with by the childieu, and finally 
finds its way to the poultry yai d, whei e its ripe 
eais are devoured by the cocks and liens. 

A word about the harvest supper which is called 
the meal and ale, from the tiaditional dish which 
appeals upon that occasion, and upon no other. 

I don’t suppose it would appeal to English pa¬ 
lates, but thei e ai c wot se dishes than meal and ale. 
It is made of raw-oatmeal mixed with slioug ale, 
sugar or molasses and a little whiskey. The con¬ 
sistency is that of thick pea soup ; it is mixed in a 
huge bowl or milk-pan, a ling or a sixpence 
hidden in its depths, and a pinch of powdeied 
cinnamon sprinkled over all. Tile feast is held in 
the kitchen : filends and neighboms are invited. 
The fainter and his family lend their countenance 
for the fiist half hour, but it is the servants’ paily, 
and they are soon left to conduct it accoidmg to 
their own taste. A few spoonfuls of the meal and 
ale only are eaten, each one dipping low in the 
dish with the hopes of fishing up the 1 ing. When 
this has been accomplished amid a good deal of 
rough joking and hoise play, the more substantial 
pait of the supper follows. Then the table is 
cleaied, the fiddles time up, and reel and countiy 
dance succeed each other into the small hours of 
the morning. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
-+- 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 

San Francisco, January 22nd. 

I have to report the death of the only sovereign 
whoever breathed his last in San Fiaucisco—King 
Kalakaua of the llawaiau islands—who depai led 
this life at 2 30 p.m.011 the 20th. The King came 
lieie a month ago on a pleasure ti ip, as was stated 
at the time; but in fact he came to consult physi¬ 
cians, as his stale of health had aim nied his fi lends. 
His symptoms indicated Bi iglil’s disease in the in¬ 
cipient stage. lie appealed to he in excellent 
health, and heat lily enjoyed the festivities to 
which lie was invited. But on a trip to Santa 
Baihara, he developed a morbid tendency In som¬ 
nolency, and one day at dinner, lie had a paialy- 
tic slioke. From this he recovered, but his medical 
attendant insisted on his return to this city. He 
had hardly ai 1 ived heie, when another slioke fol¬ 
lowed, and a few days aflerwaid, he had a con¬ 
vulsion—mat king the early' close of his sufferings. 
He lay for a day or two at the Palace Hotel sur¬ 
rounded by fiiends, and tcndcily nursed by a 
young Hawaiau girl who never left him ; but for 
a whole day prior to his decease, he was uncon¬ 
scious and equally unable to take food, or to hear 
the services of the episcopal cliuich which weie 
read by the Minister of 'Trinity. He passed away 
without a struggle. 

Kalakaua was a genial kindly man, without 
much learning or much intellectual force. He was 
elected to the thione of Hawaii in 1874, on the 
death of the fifth and last of the Kamelianiehas, 
and had been sixteen years on the throne. It may 
be questioned whethei any man would have filled 
the position satisfactorily ; certainly Kalakaua did ' 
not. 

He is to he succeeded, according to an anange* 
ment made in 1874, by the Pi iucess l.iliokolani, 
a lady of 53, who manied an American or an 
Englishman. It is perhaps doubtful whether this 
arrangement Can he cariied out without tiouble. 
A large proportion of the people of Hawaii, 
pei flaps a majoiily, aie in favour of a transfer of 
the Islands to this countiy and their recognition as 
a 'Territory of the United States; ami thiough this 
scheme has never met with favoui at Washington, 
the pai litiou of the Pacific Islands between Great 
Britain, Germany, and France which is now going 
on, and the unconcealed pm pose of Germany to 
snap up any uncoitsideied tiifles which lie within 
range of her gunboats, may possibly induce the 
Administration to reconsider our tiaditional 
policy, and at least think on the subject. It is 
hardly likely that either England or Fiance would 
protest very loudly against the annexation of the 
islands to this country when both Powers aie 
diligently engaged in annexing other islands 
wheievei they can find them. 

I he proceedings of Cnugi css, since I last wrote, 
have been without inteiesl. Hoar of Mas-aclm 
S-lts continues to press his force bill in the senate. 
One day last week, he kept the senate in continu¬ 
ous session for thirty hours in the hope of gelling 


a vote. But he was foiled at last. The bill, how¬ 
ever, may pass befoie this letter gels out of the 
harbour. The silver men are wrestling with a 
proposition to lequiie the Government to buy up 
all the loose silvei in the country which is leckoued 
to amount to some 513,000,000: the idea being to 
relieve the speculator who bought silver on 
the passage of the bill of last year of a load 
which is mightily inconvenient to carry. It seems 
inciedible that such a bill should have any chance 
of passing. But it has. In the House, Mr. Mills 
and the speaker have had another till, in which 
the gentleman fioin Texas infm med the gentleman 
fiom Maine that he was a bald fraud, and the 
speakei icceived the icbuke in abashed silence. 
This is quite Jin de siecle, is it not ? 

There is trouble in Chile. The telegraph wires 
are in the hands of the Government, and our in¬ 
humation is consequently scanty. But it seems 
dint the distm haute ai ises fioin the old cause; a 
desiie of ceitain patties to overtbiow Balmaceda, 
the piesent Piesident, and that either by hint or 
by his opponents, the nitrate poi ts have been 
closed by a blockade. Ships of war aie steaming 
to Valparaiso from all pails of the woild, and the 
old question whether a Power can blockade its own 
pints is likely to be revived. 

Riimomsof approaching war come front Gatile- 
ntala. Purchases of aims .,f appioved type and of 
hoises aie being made in the East by prisons who 
aie more 01 less cleat ly identified with the Piesident 
of Guatemala,and the gossips say that when the cof¬ 
fee ci op has been harvested in Match, a quart el will 
he picked with Salvador. This latter Stale has al¬ 
ways been the chief impediment in the wayof Centi a I 
Aittei ican Union. It is small, but it is 1 ich, and its 
leading men have no notion of being ahsotbed by 
their larger neighbours. It was the tieachery of 
San Salvador wliii h defeated Banins' well laid 
plan for a consolidation of the five Slates in 1887. 

It is quite likely that it will be necessaiy to ex¬ 
tinguish the autonomy of Salvador as a prelimi- 
uai y to the establishment of the United Stales 
of Centi al Amei ica. 

Nothing has thus far been developed by the 
Committee of Investigation on the alleged specu¬ 
lation of Cong 1 essnten in silver last yeai. Every¬ 
body knows that Congressmen and Senatois did 
speculate, and did make money by the 1 ise in 
silver caused by the passage of the Silver Bill; 
but it seems impossible to get evidence of the fact. 
The only man to whom actual put chases of silver 
have In eu tiaced is Senator Don Cauieiou of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and he admits the fact, saying that he 
had as good aiiglit to buy silver as to buy wheat or 
pot k. As he has just been 1 e-elecled senator by the 
legislatiiie of his slate, it must be infened that in 
his own home it is not consideted that he diif 
wrong. 

The 1891 vacancies in the senate aie being 
rapidly filled up to the present time; the only 
change of moment is the substitution of Governor 
Hill of New Yoik, a Democial, for Mr. Evaits, 
Republican. But in sevetal other stales, which 
have yet to elect, Democtals will be chosen over 
the piesent incumbents, who ate Republicans. The 
control of the body will lemain in Republican 
hands, but by a 1 educed uiajoi ity. 

A fresh complication with Get many has arisen. 
Within a few days, Secretaiy Blaine 1 eceived a 
communication fiom the Impeiial Government 
through the German Minister at Washington, 
complaining of an unprovoked and wanton assault 
by the police of Hoboken upon memheis of the 
ciew of a German steamer lying at a wharf in that 
putt. The secietary referred the missive to the 
Governor of New Jeisey for investigation. In- 
quii y was instituted, and it tin ned out that the 
fit emeu of the Get mail steamer had gone ashoie, 
got drunk, and were making a row in tlie slieets 
when a policeman endeavomed to induce them to 
return to their ship. Failing in that he attempted 
to arrest them, on which he was seveiely beaten, 
and knocked senseless; a subsequent attempt to 
effect the ai 1 est by other policemen who boatded 
the steamer for the pm pose led to their being 
pitched off the »11:j> by the ciew under the diiec- 
lion of the officeis. On the following dav, pro* 
ceedings were renewed, and the captain oideied 
his men to submit to arrest. They were ariaigned, 
and by the advice of their counsel, pleaded guilty, 
and weie sentenced to teims of impi isonment. 
This, in the opinion of the German Minister con¬ 
stituted an oultage which calls for reparation. 
Mr. Blaine will he apt to give Chancellor von 
Capiivi a piece of his mind. 

A curious minder case has just ended at New 
Yoik. On 91I1 October i^si, one |.nnes Me- 
D.mghei ty, a patient in the Elatbush Insane Asy¬ 
lum, escaped In. in custody, and shot dead Dr. 
Lh.yd, one of the medical attendants. He was 
himself the chief witness foi the defence. He said 
•hat he had escaped by picking the lock of the 
asylum door with a piece of wire. Having re- 
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covered his liberty, he resolved on revenge for 
real or imaginary handships to which he had been 
subjected in his confinement, and he consulted 
laxvyeis with a view to instituting prosecutions. 
The lawyers declining to take his case, he bhught 
a pistol and tesolved to execute vengeance himself. 
He determined, lie said, to pul to death an editor who 
haduiged his incarceration as a lunatic, the cook, 
who had served him had victuals, the barber who 
had shaved him carelessly, and Dr. Lloyd, who, he 
said, was a cool calculating fellow, who never 
laughed. It happened that the latter was the 
first of his victims whom he met, and he shot 
him coolly and deliberately. His review of the 
evidence was seat citing and evinced high reason¬ 
ing power. He commented at great length on the 
expeit testimony and gave high praise to one 
doctor who pronounced him insane. He then 
went into a scientific discourse on insanity, and 
showed that his knowledge of the disease was 
thorough. Thus far he had been convicting hint- 
self out of his own moulh. But something diverted 
his attention to the subject of cyclones, and ihen 
he began to rave like a typical maniac. If he had 
kept silent on his pet theory, he would probably 
have been hanged ; but the cyclones saved him, 
and he may be found guilty of murder in the second 
degree, which in his case means imprisonment for 
life in a lunatic asylum. He is the man who fell 
in love with Maty Anderson the actress, and per¬ 
secuted her till she feared for her life. 


IN H.B.M COURT FOR JAPAN. 

--♦- 

Before N. J. Hannen, Esq., Judge.—S aturday, 
February 71b, 1891. 

JUDGMENT IN THE N UTTALL-ANGLIN CASE. 

Judgment in this case was given to-day. 

Messrs. Walford and Litchfield, and the plaintiff 
were in attendance, but the defendant did not 
appear. A considerable number of the public 
was present. 

The Judge said—This case does not to my mind 
present any great legal difficulties. The plaintiff 
had entered into a contract by which he was serv¬ 
ing as the editor of the Japan Gazette. In the 
agreement that paper is described as an evening 
paper with a morning edition. The defendant 
by his own action transferred that paper to a 
company, and the company appointed an editor. 
I think for the pin poses of this case Mr. Litch¬ 
field’s proposition it< regard to the law is accurate 
enough. Where a person puts it out of his 
power to carry out an agreement, that is in itself 
a breach. In this case it seems to me that it 
is a question not of law but of fact—whether the 
defendant had put it out of his power to cany 
out his agreement. Inasmuch as lie had trails 
ferred the whole of the paper to the company, 
and the company had appointed an editor, it seems 
to me plain that he had put it out of his power to 
carry out his agreement. There was, literefore, 
in my opinion, a breach. I do not think that the 
circumstances which were contemplated in the 
agreement by clause 5 have at isen, and I do not 
think that the liquidated damages which were pro¬ 
vided by clause 5 should be in this case given. 
Therefore ther e is a contract and a breach, and 
the plaintiff is entitled to some damages for it. 
Then comes tire really difficult question : what are 
the damages? lire plaintiff complains that he 
was put in a different and worse position in several 
ways, but the two which I think of impoi lance, and 
which really are sufficiently grave to be considered 
by a Court are that he was transferred to the sei vice 
of the company instead of being the servant of a 
single person, and, secondly, that he was to be 
sub editor instead of editor of the paper. Fr om 
the evidence it appears that he might have ob¬ 
tained the sub-editorship of this journal upon terms 
which I think were substantially as good as, if not 
better than, those under which he was serving in 
accordance with this agreement. Had therefore 
the company offered him the editorship of the 
paper, and all the other conditions which were 
proved before me to have been offerer! to him, I 
think there would be no damage. But he was 
offered a different position, serving under different 
people, and I think that he was not bound to ac¬ 
cept that. He is, therefore, in this position : that up 
to the present lime he has not had any offer which 
I think he was bound to accept, and he is entitled 
to such damages as the Court thinks are fair under 
such circumstances. Now, he claims a certain 
amount, and he puts into it various claims 
which I have no doubt he thought himself at the 
moment entitled to. On the other hand, the de¬ 
fendant might say there wer e exaggerations. It is 
very difficult to deter mine what is really tire da¬ 
mage, and I think the only fair way to determine 
what it is is to look at what the parlies themselves 


contemplated when they were both calm, when 
they had no t eason t<> exaggei ate on the one side or 
depreciate on the other what the damage might be. 
They came to tire conclusion that if at any time 
t It is agreement was to be terminated by lire de¬ 
fendant cettain damages were to be given. I 
therefore think that the fairest way will he to con¬ 
sider that stipulation—not because the circum¬ 
stances provided for in Ai t.5 havearisen blit because 
that is the only fairway 1 can see of judging what 
the damages to be given to the plaintiff ought to 
be. I think the Court ought to follow the pro¬ 
cedure suggested in clause 5 of the agreement. 
The plaintiff is therefore entitled to a week’s 
notice from now, and entitled to three months’ 
salaiy after that, and he is entitled to his passage 
home. My judgment therefore is for the plaintiff, 
for the sum of $1,082.50 and costs. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

- ♦- 

[Reuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 


London, February 8th. 

Great difficulty is being experienced in the 
formation of the new Italian Cabinet. 

London, February 9th. 

Signor Rudini, a Conservative, has succeed¬ 
ed in forming a Coalition Cabinet in Italy. 

The rebels in Chile have captured one of the 
new ironclads. 

London, February 9th. 

Count Schleiffen has been appointed to suc¬ 
ceed General von Waldersee as Chief of the Staff 
of the German Army. 

The Egyptian Administration troops have 
been ordered to Tokar to expel the Dervishes 
from that place. 

London, February 10th. 

The letter addressed by the Lord Mayor of 
London to the Emperor of Russia, enclosing a 
memorial in favour of the Jews, has now been 
relumed by the Czar unanswered. 

London, February nth. 

The Army Estimates show a decrease of 
^290,000. 

The Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has passed 
the second reading by a majority of 47. 


[From the "Sinoapore Free Press.’’] 

London, January 21st. 

At a mass meeting held at Boston it was re¬ 
solved that the Coinage Bill should not be ac¬ 
cepted, and that an appeal be made to President 
Harrison to veto the bill if it passes. 

London, January 22nd. 

Mr. Furness, a Gladstonian, has been elected 
for Hartlepool. 

Speaking at Cambridge, the Marquis of Salis¬ 
bury said that a lesson had been learnt from the 
recent events in Ireland of the tremendous power 
of the priesthood, which, if Home Rule were 
granted to govern Ireland, would crush Ulster 
beneath its ruthless heel. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT MAM. IS l)UK 


From Shanghai, J 

Nagasaki &>pei N. Y. K. 
Kobe.) 

From Hongkong, per P. 81 O. Co. 
From America ... per P. M. Co. 
I'n.m Europe vi& 

Hongkong....... per M. M. Co. 

From Europe via 

Hongkong. perN.D Lloyd. 

From America ... per O. & O. Co. 


Friday. Feb. 20th. 

Monday, Feb. 16th.• 
Saturday, Ceb. ust.f 

Sunday, Feb. 22nd .X 

Monday. Mar. 7nd. 
YVedn’day, Mar. 4th. 


* Ancon,1 left Nagasaki 00 February rath, t City of Rio de 
Janeiro left San Francisco on February 5th. I Natal left Hong¬ 
kong on Febuary 13th, The French mail is on board the steamer 
City of Peking. 


THE N R XT MAIL 
For Europe, via 

Shanghai . pet M. M. Co. 

For Shanghai,) 

Kobe, and > per N. Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... J 

For Canada, &c. nerC. M. P. Co. 
For Hongkong... per P. Sc O. ( o. 

*«« Amnica. uei P. M. Co. 

Kor Europe, vii 

Hongkong. pet N. I) Lloyd. 

For America. per O. & O. Co. 


i.kavks 

Sunday, Feb. 15th. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17th. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17th. 
Saturday, Feb 2ist. 
Tuesday, I'eb. 24th. 

Wedn’day, Mar. 4th 
Saturday, Mar. 7th. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 

-4.- 

TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Shimbashi Station at 6,* 7, 
8.05. 9, 9.35,f 10.45, and 11.40I a.m , and 1.10. 2.20,+ 
3 - 35 -t 4 - 45 . 5 - 55 . 6.50.+ 8.30, 9.50,* and 11.15* p.m. 

Up Trains leave Yokohama Station at 6 30, 7.45,* 
8.20,9.20,* 10.20, and 11.25* a.in., and 12.50, 1.50,* 
2 - 55 . 4 - 51 / 5 - 45 . 7-05.8,858,1 10, and 11.05* p.m. 

Fakes—!• irst-class, sen 6 o; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Onion, 
Kawasaki, and Tsurtuni Stations. Those marked (t; run 
through without stopping at Oinori and Tsuriiini Station*. 
Those marked (s) run through without stopping at Tsurumi 
| {Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

1'hains i.kavk Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
IO.25 **-•*»-, o'd 12.30, 3.10, 4.30. 5 45, 7.40, and 10.40 
p.m.; and Ko/.u (up) at 6.09, 7 30, 9.40, and 1105 
a.in., and 1 08, 3.13, 5.15, 7.17, and 9.43 p.m. 

I'AHKS —l‘o Hodugaya, fir.Ht-clasg sen 6, second- 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsnka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofttna sen 36, sen 24. sen 12 ; to Fuji¬ 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sett 44, sen 22 ; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 ; 
and lo Kor.u, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yiimoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yiimoto and Mivanosh:tj 
(distance t{ ri) 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA railway. 

Trains leave Ofuna (down) at 7.26 and 9.40 am., 
and I2.IO, 3.50, 5.00, 6.25, and 8.20 p.m.; Kamakura 
(down) at 7.35 and 9.51 am., and 12.21, 4.O!, 5.18. 
6.36, and 831 p.m.; and DzushI (down) at 7.43 and 
10 a.m., and 12.30, 4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 840 p.m., 
Yokosuka (up) at 625, 802, and 11.20 a.m., and 
3. 4 30. 5-45* * nd 7 35 p.m.; Dzusm (up) at 6.41, 
8.16, and 11.36 a.m., and 3.16, 4.46, 6, and 7 51 p.m.; 
and Kamakura (tip) at 6.50, 8.25, and 11.46 a.m., and 
3 26, 4.55, 6 08, and 8 p.m. 

Fares —To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Znshimura sen 15 ,sen 
10, sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


OYAMA-MITO railway. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6.50 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 2.20 and 5.15 p m.; and MitO (up) at 6,25 and 
10.10 a.m., and 2.05 and 4 55 p.m. 

Fares—F irst-class, yen 1.56; second-class, yen 
1.04 ; third-class, sen 52. 


TOKYO-MAKRASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavk T6ky6 (Ueno) (down) at 6,6.35, 
8.50, and 11.35 a.m., and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m. ; and 

a hr ash! (up) at 6, 8.50. and 11.45 a.m., anti 2.40 
and 5.45 p.m. 

SH1NJJKU-HACHIOJI RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavk Shinjiku, Tokyo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m. and 12.52. j, and 7 p.m ; and HaCHIOJI 
(up) at 5.25,8.25. and 11.25 a.in. and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m. 

Fares —First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60 ; 
third-class sen 30. 

UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Utsunomiya (down) at 10.05 a.m., 
and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; and NiKKO (up) at 7.20 
and 11.55 a.m., and 2.25 p.m. 

* Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 

Fakes —First-class, 75 sen ; second-class, 50 sen ; 
third-class, 25 sen. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAII.WAY. 

Trains i.kavk Uhno (down) at 6, 6.35, 8 50, and 
11.35 ".m., and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m.; UlStlNOMIYA 
(down) at 9.57 a.m. and 3.04 and 6.11 p.m.; Siiika- 
KAWA (down) at 8 a.m. and 12.34 and 5-42 p.m.; 
Koriyama (down) at 9.24 a.m. and 1.53 and 7.01 
p.m.; Fijkusiiima (down) at 7.30 and 11.35 a.m. and 
3.48 p.m.; and Sknoai (down) at 6.15 and 10.25 
a.m. and 2.35 and 6.45 p.m. 

Trains i.kavk Shiogama (tip) at 6.50 and 11 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.20 p.m. ; Sknoai Hip) at 7.30 and 11 40 
a.m., and 3.50 p.m.; Fokiishima (up) at 640 and 
10.23 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Koriyama (up) at 8.28 

а. m., and 12.15 and 4.26 p.m.: Shirakawa (up) at 

б. 30 and 9.45 a.m., and 1.35 p.m. ; and Utsiinomiva 
(up) at 6.15 and 9.3 a.m., and 12.20,4.18 and 6.30 p.m. 

Fares. —Ueno to Ulstmotniya, first-class itn 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, t bird-class sen 66; lo Koriyama 
yen 4.10 .yen 2.74 , yen 1.37; to Fiiktishima yen 5, yen 
3.32, yen t.66;to Sendai yen 645, yen 4.30 ,yen a.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75 .yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Taketoyo (up) at 8 a.m., and 1.50 
4.20 p.m., and Opu (down) at 2.55, 5.25, and 9.05 p.m. 
Fares—S econd-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 

YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stkamkrs i.kavk the Nippon Hatooa daily at 8 30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.: and lkavk Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.m., and 12 . 30 and 3.30 p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

Kobe Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
6tli February,—Shanghai and poi ts 30th Janu¬ 
ary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Agostino Rotnbo, Italian baik, 807, R. Roltini, 8th 
February, —Bangkok 22nd October, Timber,— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Belgic, Biilish steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 8th 
February,—Hongkong 3rd February, General. 

—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Bushmills, British steamer, 1,543, O. Venning, 
gdi February,— Kobe 6th Februaiy, Oil and 
General.—American Trading Co. 

Caledonien, French steamer, 2,500, Mauhenge, 
8th February,— Hongkong 28th Januai y, Shang¬ 
hai 3rd, and Kobe 7th Febiuary, General.— 
Messageries Maritimes & Co. 

A tagato Marti, Japanese steamer, I,l6o, Ekstrand, 
8th February,—Kobe 7th Februaty, Geneial.— 
Nippon Yiy>en Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
dei dine, 8th February,—Kobe 5th February 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
9th February,—San Francisco 22nd January, Ge- 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Ben led i, B.itish steamer, 1,445, Clatk, loth Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe 9th Febiuary, General.—Cornts 
& Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, ioth February, 
—Nagasaki 71I1 Februaiy, General.—Mitsu Bi- 
shi Sha. - 

Satsuma Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Biown, 
loth February,—Hakodate 7th Febiuary, Gene¬ 
ral,— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,666, Thomsen, 10th 
February,—Hongkong 3rd February, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
10th February,— Hakodate 8lh Februaiy, Gene¬ 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525, John Wynn, 
loth February,— Kobe 9th Februaiy, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Volturno (8), Italian corvette, Captain Roych, 
X1 tli February,—Kobe 9th Februaiy. 

Gleneagles, Biilish steamer, 1.837, E. F. Park, 
12th February,—Kobe nth February, Oil and 
General.—Jardine, Matheson fa Co. 

Wordsworth, British steamer, 1,314. Phillips, 12th 
Februaiy.— Kobe 10th February, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, K*n- 
derdine, 12th February,—Kobe 11 th Febiuary, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
13th February,—Shanghai and ports 6lh Febru¬ 
ary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

W. W. Crapo, American bark, 1,573, Hardy, 13th 
Februaiy,—New York 31st July, Oil.—Mouri- 
lyan, Heimann & Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
6lh February,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,343, C. Summeilon, 
81I1 February,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Wakanoura Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 8th Februaiy, — Kobe, Genei al.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
71I1 February,—Hongkong, vi 4 Kobe and Na¬ 
gasaki, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, 
10th February,—Hongkong, General.—O. & O. 
S.S. Co. 

Kobe Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
loth February,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

King Chow, British steamer, 1,735. Allen, ioth 
February,— Kobe, General.—W. M. Slrachan 
& Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,182, Waller, 
ioth February,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Agamemnon, British steamer, 1,49*1 Williams, 
nth February,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & 
Swire. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
nth February,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Omi Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
12th February,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
13th February,—San Francisco, Mails and Ge¬ 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 13th February, 
—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 


Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 

131I1 Februaiy,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Bushmills, Biilish steamer, 1,543, O. Venning, 

141I1 February,— Kobe, General.—American 

Trading Co. 

PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and ports:—Messrs. A. J. Lines, R. Kiiby, 
and N. Kiell in cabin; Mr. Chin Yue Tong in 
second class ; and 39 passengers in steerage. For 
San Francisco: Mr. Lee Show Cho in cabin. 

Pei French steamer Caledonien, from Hong- 
kong, vi.i Shanghai and Kobe: — Mr. and Mrs. 
d’Almeida, Mr. and Mrs. J. Valentine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coltman and 3 children, Messis. I. Kalo, 
Shinamura, I. Ej it chi, T. Chokonei, T. Thomas, 
Andeuet, Thevenet, Faga, Ch. Nicolas, Hansile, 
J. ReviHiod, and G. Yanny in cabin. 

Per Biilish steamer Belgic, from Hongkong:— 
Captain L. Shoak, Messis. T. Tanaka, A. M. 1 
Essabhoy. and Wong Get Hing in cabin. For 
San Francisco: Messis. R. Tiay and F. W. Carl¬ 
son in cabin. 

Per Biilish steamer Oceanic, from San Fran¬ 
cisco:—Rev. G. F. Veibeck, D.D., Mr. and Mis. 
Tlieo. G. Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs.-Hemy F. Foil- 
maun, Miss Stella Fortmann, Miss Emma Fori- 
maun, Mr. and Mrs, Inazo Natobe, Messrs. G. 
N. Macondray, Hairy VV. Whincup, G. Matsu, 
M. lnagaki, Wallet Leslie, Z. Hoiikoshi, K. Ta- 
kahashi, Norman Knowles, and Shirasu Funii in 
cabin. For Shanghai: Rev. and Mis. A. P. Par¬ 
ker in cabin. For Hongkong: Miss Gtace Field, 
Mrs. Thekla Goldsmith, Bishop and Mrs. D. A. 
Goodsell, Messrs. L.au Cheuck Nam and M. Sato 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Marti, from Kobe : 

— Messis. C. Sim, F. T. l.ias, A. Siewait, G. 
Whyinaik, W. Kerr, F. A. Cabeldu, F. Collins, 
F. Biockhuist, and H. Gye in cabin; 30 passen¬ 
gers in steei age. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Hakodate: — Messrs. K. Tanizu and M. Yeudo in 
cabin; 11 passengers in second-class ; 26 passen- 
gei s in steci age. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 

— Messrs. J. B. Coulson, S. Roseufeld, S. Hashi- 
moto, and Mr. and Mrs. Teler in cabin ; and 31 
passengers in steei age. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe: — Messis. L. L. Forbes and R. F. Ollinger 
in cabin ; and 27 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. Reamey and infant, 
Hon. Paul Newman, Mr. V. Lavacry, and Mr. O. 
Sasaki in cabin; Mr. T. Takeno in second class, 
and 24 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Messrs. Hayashi, Motnoyawa, Kawa¬ 
saki, Tashiro, Nabeshima, Takahashi, Wilson, 
Siewait, Collins, Cabeldu, Gye, Sim, Hansell, and 
Enlhoven, Rev. A. Parker and wife in cabin; Mis. 
Mean, Mrs. Cliai, Mrs. Chang, Master Lo Sun, 
Rev. A. P. Paiker, Messrs. Shin King, Chin 
Tuck Poy, Fuknhara, Aoki, Ito, Islm, Erik Pil- 
quii t, Soverstrom, Toonvall, Hagquiet, Holman, 
Rosenqnirt, Tunell, Aglstiaud, Hendrickson, Ryd¬ 
berg, Abrahamson, Rydell, Renins, Nordlund, 
Olson, Gnllbrandson, Nelson, Misses Johnson, 
l.indvail, Nordstrom, Anderson, Pesson, Sanders, 
M. Anderson, E. Nilson, Olsen, Penderson, 
Steomshn, Anderson, Karlson, H. Anderson, 
Elofson, Eeger Klint, and Athlstrom in second- 
class; 46 passengers in steerage. 

Per Biilish steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vi& 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. Hoggan, 
Mrs. T. Sinclair, Messrs. Symes, E. W. Baiheriy, 
Y. Todoroki, and Private Mai tin Saunders in 
cabin; 1 Chinese in steei age. 

Per Biilish steamer Belgic, for San Francisco: 

— Major-General Knowles, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Coltman and three children, Messis. A. Kurtzhals, 
C. C. Helssler, Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Mortimer and 
child, Messrs. E. Geiger, R. W. Gorrill, R. Tray, 
Siegfried Pold, Miss Leinbach, Messrs. S. Takagi, 
F. W. Carlson, and Lee Shop Clio in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Raw Silk for France, 431 
bales. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco :— 


TKA. 

IAN M IW U I II B K 

fHANciAco, York. rnnf, imu. 


Shanghai . 

— 

241 

23 

264 

Hyogo . 

.... - 

544 

124 

C6S 

Yokohama. 

706 


849 

>.559 

Hongkong. 

65 

6,270 

1,630 

7.974 

Total . 

.... 77« 

7,064 

2,626 

10,461 


SI I K. 

S AN Mi* 01II an 

VNANClftiO. Clllifc. 


Shanghai . 

— 

235 

— 

235 

Hongkong . 

— 

76 

— 

76 

Vnkohama. 

— 

691 

— 

691 

Kobe . 

— 

44 

— 

44 

total. 

— 

1,046 

— 

1,046 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Shanghai January 30th at 
1.52 p.m.; weather dull with thick fog at times; 
passed Ttiiigsha Light ship at 6.15 p.m.; thence 
experienced moderate N.N.W. gale with heavy 
beam sea aud cloudy weather. Ai rived al 
Nagasaki Febi nary 1st at 9.17 a.m and left the 
2nd at 5.10 p.m.; weathei oveicast and cloudy 
with modeiale N.W. winds. Auived at Shimo- 
noseki the 3rd at 6.43 p.m. and left at 11.44 a.m.; 
experienced cloudy weather with fiesli E.S.E. 
winds. Aitived al Kobe the 4th at 8.15 a.m. and 
left the 5th al 2.48 p.m.; expetieuced modeiate 
N.E. gale and overcast weather and very heavy 
S.E. swell will) rain al times; passed Osltima Light 
at 11.05 p.m., very heavy sea and modeiale N.E. 
gale with thick rpin ; passed Omaisaki the 6th al 
9 30 a.m.; wind hauled to east aud blew furious 
gale, very heavy sea and thick weather with rain 
and fog; passed Rock Island al 12.45 a.m.; thence 
to port had strong N.E.galeand dirty-thick weather. 
An ived at Yokohama Febtttaiy 6lh al 6.45 p.m. 

The Biilish steamer Belgic, Captain W. H. Wal¬ 
ker, repot ts:—Left Hongkong 011 Februaiy 31 d ; 
modeiale and variable winds and sea from Hong¬ 
kong lo Yokoshima, thence to port strong noilhet- 
ly winds and head sea. Passed a bark outside 
bound in. Arrived at Yokohama February 8llt 
at 11.34 p.m. Passage time 5 days 7 hours and 
33 minutes. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain W. M. 
Smith, tepotls:—Left San Fiancisco Jannaiy 
22nd at 4 09 p.m.; crossed the Meiidianon Feb- 
inaty 1st, in Lai. 31.51 N., passed Noshinia 3.40 
a.m. Februaiy 9th; had light to fiesh variable 
winds, and modeiale sea with fine weather all the 
way with the exception of a moderate gale fiom 
S.W. to N.W., which lasted 18 hours when about 
600 miles off the Japanese coast. Passage lime 
16 days 21 hours and 28 minutes. * 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the.yth January al 
noon ; had moderate light N.W. winds and fine 
clear weather; passed Oshima Light al 8.15 p.m. 
On the 8ih at 4 a.m., moderate N.E. winds and 
passing rain showers, dealing after passing Rock 
Islands; modeiate breeze and fine weather lo porL 
An ived at Yokohama the same day. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
F. J. Biown, reports :—Left Hakodate February 
7th at 2 p.m.; dense snowfall and strong N.E. 
winds; 6.30 p.m. rounded Sliii iyasaki; midnight 
wind hauling to the N.W. with clear weather. 
Auived at Oginohaina the 8th at 1.03 p.m. and 
left the 9th at 6 a.m.; gentle southeily winds and 
cloudy weather changing to fiesh northeily wind 
with snow and rain up to Inuboye, which was 
passed at 8 p.m.; thence strong to modeiate 
northerly gale up to arrival. Arrived at Yokohama 
February ioth at 7 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports:—Left Kobe the 9th February at 
noon; had moderate N.W. winds lo Oshima; 
thence strong N.W. winds with high N.W. sea 
to Rock Island and moderate N.E. winds to poit. 
Aitived at Yokohama the ioth February at 6.30 
p.m. Passed a foreign bat It about 10 miles to 
N.E, of Rock Island. 

1 lie Japanese steamer Wakanoura QIaru, Cap- 
lain Kenderdine, reports:—Left Kobe the lltli 
February at noon ; had moderate breeze front the 
N.W. and fine weather; passed Oshima at 9.27 
p.m., wind modeiale, bieeze from the north and 
fine weather; on the 12th al 4 a.m., fresh winds 
from N.W. and cloudy, continuing to II a.m., 
wind falling light and shilling to the N.E.; passed 
Rock Island at 0.40 p.m.; at 2.3a p.m. passed an 
American baique lo the westward of Vries Is¬ 
land signalising request to be towed ; passed Cape 
Sagami at 5.15 p.m. Arrived at Yokohama the 
I2th Februaiy at 7.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports:—Left Shanghai the 6th Febiuary 
at 8 a.m.; bad strong N.W. winds with cloudy’ 
weather. Arrived at Nagasaki the 8th at 7 a.m. 
and left the 9th at 5 p.m.; had fresh N.E. gales 
with heavy snow and squalls. Aitived at Sliimo- 
noseki the ioth at 1 p.m. and left 314.20 p.m.; 
had fine weather throughout Inland Sea. Arrived 
at Kobe the nth at 3.45 p.m. and left the 12th at 
noon; had fresh N.E. winds with fine weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 131I1 February at 6 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL . 

-»-- 

IMPORTS. 


There is nothing fresh to report in the position 
of the Import Market, which still remains veiy 
dull. Sales for the week amount to 50 bales Eng¬ 
lish Yarns and IO bales Bombays, and 4,000 pieces 
Shit tings. 

COTTON PIECE GOOliS. 


they -Shillings—Hi lh. yds- jyinches ft .35 
Grey Shillings—ylli, 3 K 4 yds. ^5incites t.6o 

1. Clotli—7lh, 2.| yaius, 3a inches . 1.15 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yawls, 4 | inches... 1.20 
(’lints—Assorted,24 yawls, 30 inches... 1.70 
Cotton—Italians ami Salterns lllaclr, 32 Pl 

inches . 0.07 

1 in key Reds—ijto aflh, 24 yards, 30 r 

inches . 1.00 

I'm key Red*—a| to 3lh, 24 yards, 30 

inches . 1.20 

I in key Keda—3I to 4th, 24 yawls, 30 

inches . 1 70 

Velvets—Itlack, 35 yawls, 22 inches ... 4 50 

Victoria l.aivns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... o 30 

PalTachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches .... 


I.90 
*■ 5*1 
1 -474 
1 60 
2.00 


to 0-14 

>• 1 • -i«. 

to 1.151 


to 


35 to 


1.40 

2.05 

6,00 

0.65 

2.25 


WOOI.I.ItNS. 

Plain ()i leans, 40 42 yawls, 32 inches .. f | 00 to 4.30 
Italian Chilli, 30 ynids, 32 inches best 0.24410 28 

Italian (.'loth, 30 yawls, 3a inches 

Medium. 0.20 to 24 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 indies 

Common . 0.16 to ao 

Vlmisseliiie do l.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches . 9 ill In o 154 

Cloths — Pilots, 5 | @ 5ft inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths—Presidents, 5 | (<J 5<1 inches ... 0.50 to 0.60 

('loth*—Union, 54 56 inches . 0.35 to 0.60 

blankets—Scsilet and Green, 4 to 34 lh, 

per lh.. 0.30 l'» 0.38 


cor ion VAitns. 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary.9*6.00 102700 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 27.00 to 28.00 

Nos. 16/24, Good to best. 28.50 to 29 50 

Nos. 16/24, Revetse . 28.00 to 30.00 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 28 00 to 29 00 

Nos. 28/32, Medium. 29.00 to 30 00 

Nos. 28/32, Good to best.;. 31.00 to 32 00 

Nos. 38/42, Medium to best . 35-50 to 36 50 

No. 32s, Two-fold .. 34 50 103600 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 35 00 1038.00 

PIK BAl.t. 

No. 20s, Bombay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. 16s, Bombay . 72.00 to 78.00 

Nos. 10/1 1, bombav. — 


Illlet * METALS. 

a and(-| Ces aie unchanged, but there is very little 
Oi/riig,'and holders are trying to obtain some ad¬ 
vance in rates to compensate for tlte lower ex¬ 
change. But so far they seem to meet with no 
success, buyers being apparently unwilling to buy 
anything if they can help it. 


Plat bats, 4 inch. 

Flat Bars, 4 inch. 

Round and s>|iiaie up to } inch 

Nailro.t, assoi led . 

Nailrnd, small size. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 

Sheet Iron. 

Galvanized lrort sheets. 

Wiie Nails, assoi ted . 

l ilt Plates, per hits . 

Pig Iron, No. 3. 


ra« r 111111., 

I2 60 to 2.65 
2.70 to 2.75 
2.60 to 2.75 
Nom. 
Nom. 

2.70 to 2.80 
3.00 to 3.40 
5.80 to 6.110 

4.20 to 4.50 
5.00 to 5.25 

1.20 to 1.30 


1 C KROSKNK. 

Sales consist principally of some damaged cargo 
ex lecent arrivals. Pi ices are somewhat lower, 
but with a declining exchange ; holders hope for 
some improvement in this respect. Small arrivals 
from New Yoik per steamers Bushmills and 
Gleneagles, but these do not inciease very mate¬ 
rially tiie present stock. Deliveiies are good and 
there is apparently a fair demand for Oil in the 
interior. 

QUOTATIONS. 


Chester . 11.674 to 1 7° 

Comet. 1.65 to 1.674 

Devoe.i. i 624 to 1.65 

Russian . 1.574 to 1.60 


SUGAR. 

White Refined has been sold to a good extent 
at higher prices, while Browns are quiet at about 
former quotations. There have been considerable 
arrivals tiud the total stock is about 100,000 piculs. 


White Re lined . 4.25 to 7.23 

brown Takao. $380103.85 

Brown Daitong . 3.10103.73 

Brown Canton . 4.70 to 5 70 

Brown Java and Penang. 4 50105.50 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SII.IC. 

Our last issue was of the 6th inst., since which 
date settlements on this Maiket amount to 373 
piculs, divided thus :— Hanks, 62 ; Filatures, 130; 
Re-reels, 123; Kakeda, 53; Oshu, 5. There have 


been no direct shipments dining the week, so that 
the total business stands as above at 373 piculs. 

Maiket has continued strong, sellers pushing 
pi ices up daily, Against this 1 ise in dollar quo¬ 
tations, exchange has declined about 1* per cent, 
but not nearly sufficient to compensate for the in¬ 
creased first cost of silk. The number of holders 
who refuse to sell at any price itici eases daily. 

Telegraphic information from abroad does not 
seem to warrant this state of things, blit holdeis 
and dealers here are apparently very confident 
that prices will rise yet further. Dining the week 
our Chinese New Year Holidays have practically 
made business a dead letter, and our quotations 
are in some instances, more or less, nominal with 
holders very strong indeed. In fact, if buyers 
should offer to take some silk at present quotations, 
sellers would immediately back out and ask higher 
figm es. 

In spile of the holidays, settlements have not 
ceased altogether, there being a few small pur¬ 
chases both for Europe and Ameiica. The sima 
lion is very difficult there are orders in town at 5 
per cent, under present quotations, but there seems 
no chance at ail of filling them or of buyers and 
sellers meeting half-way. 

Arrivals from the interior are very light and the 
slock is down to 10,800 piculs. 

There hasouly been one shipping opportunity dur¬ 
ing the week, the English mail steamer, Verona, on 
the 71b inst., taking 431 bales for France. The de- 
paiture of this vessel brings the present export 
figutes to 18,013 piculs against 32,950 piculs last 
year and 34,763 to the same dale in 1889. 

Hanks .—Only one transaction, a buyer taking 
about 100 native bales of Shinshti Hanks, good me¬ 
dium quality', at $495 per picul. Anything above 
No. 2! in quality is held beyond all hope of 
business. 


Filatures .—Some few small -purchases at gra¬ 
dually advancing rates. No. I Uteri, fine size, hav¬ 
ing notched $620; with Mino, Nos. 1-1*, at 8605. 
Tlie first sor ting of Turtle Chop re-ieels (so called 
Filatures) have been done at $600. 

Re-reels .—These have advanced beyond all pro¬ 
portion, holders now asking {580 for silk equal to 
Five Girl chop. They sold a good sized paicel of 
Turtle chop at $577*, and are now refusing to go 
on at any price. Some Bushu re-reels, Watarase 
chop, have actually been done at $565. 

Kakeda .—Small business in these, prices being 
forced up daily. White Horse-head was done 011 
the 6th at $540 and has since been done in con¬ 
junction with Darurna at $560. 

Oshu .—Several parcels have been sent to and 
fro, but very little has been weighed up. Prices 
are strong at last rates. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No. i 4 . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliinslm) . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (joslui) . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 (Sliinslm).$495 to 500 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joslm). Nom 49010495 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . Nom. 480 to 485 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. 470 to 475 

Hanks—No. 34 . Nom. 46010465 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. Nom. — 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. Nom. — 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 62010630 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, >4/16 den. 600 to 610 

Filatures—No. ■ 4 . 13/16, 14/17 den. 570 to 580 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 575 to 585 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 550(0560 

Filatures—No. 3, i4/2odenieis . 540(0545 

Re-reels—Extra . — 

Re-reels—(Sliinslm and Oshu) Best No. 1.. 580(0590 

Re-ieels—No. 1, 13/15, i4/i6deniers. 575 to 585 

Re-reels—No. i 4 , 13/16, 14/17 denieis . 560(0570 

Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 denieis . 550(0555 

Re-reels—No. 24, «^/i 8 deniers . 540 to 545 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 denieis . 520 to 530 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom — 

Kakedas—No. 1 . 56010565 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 545 to 550 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 535 to 540 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 525 to 530 

Kakedas—No. 3 .. 515 to 520 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 505*0510 

Kakedas—No. 4 .. 495 to 500 

Oshu Sendai—No. 24 .. 520 to 530 

Hainatsuki—No. 1, 2. 530*0540 

Hamatsiilci—No. 3, 4. 510*0520 

Sodai—No. 24 . .... — 


Kxpinl Raw Silk Tallies to I2th Feb., 1891:— 


I', in <>|,e 
A meric* 


total 


. { 


Settlements ai 
Export fldlll 


SlASOI 

11 1890 91. 

1889 90. 

1888 89. 


Bun. 

nun 

H»i ... 


7> , 35 

14,006 

•8,843 


m ,430 

• 8,535 

• 5 . 7*5 

Bales 

17.565 

32.541 

34.558 

Piculs 

18,013 

33,950 

34.763 


nciif.il. 

picul.A . 

I'M-•'! t . 

uly ) 

20,000 

34,300 

34 7oo 

iry . 

10,800 

2,700 

6,300 

to date 

30,800 

37.000 

41.000 


WASTE SILK. 


Small business; settlements are only 300 piculs, 


divided thus: — Noshi, 145; Kibiso, 145; and 
Neri, 10. 

Buyeis complain very loudly that they cannot 
find the qualities which they require, especially in 
Noshi. Some of them are turning their attention 
to Kibiso, but so far no very gieat sales are made. 
Quotations are unchanged, but more or less 
nominal in the absence of business. Buyers 
would gladly pay these pi ices if the quality were 
forthcoming. 

The P. & O. steamer Verona, on the 7th instant, 
canied 236 bales for Europe, dnd the present ex¬ 
poit figm es are now 22,033 piculs against 20,613 
last year and 25,038 at the same date in 1889. 

Pierced Cocoons .—No sales for export, and the 
Japanese ai e apparently beginning to use up the 
slock now of this maiket—50 piculs having been 
1 e-transfei red to the intei ior lor home consumption. 

Noshi .—The business done has not been large 
for lack of the requisite quality. Some few paicels 
of Oshu Tegara have been taken at $120, a few 
hales of fine Bushu at $137 and a line of Joshu at 
$75. Beyond these transactions nothing has been 
done. 

Kibiso .—A few small purchases in filatures at 
pricey ranging from $100 to $115. In other kinds 
we note Shinshti at £55; Mino at $45 and Joshu 
at $32$. 

Mavsata .—No business at all ; the quality on 
offer not being suitable for shipment. 

Neri .—Only one transaction this week, a parcel 
having been done at $10, for the uncleaned slock. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best.Nom. — 

Noslii-ilo—Filature, Best. — 

Nosiii-ilo—Filatme, Good .$135 to ^ 140 

Noshi-ito—Filatme, Medium. 125 to 130 

Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 130 to 145 

Noshi-ito—Sliinslm, Best . — 

■Noslii-ito—Sliinslm, Good . 100 to no 

Noshi-ito—Sliinslm, Medium. — 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best .. 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best . 85 to 874 

Noshi-ito—Joslm, Good . 774 to So 

Noshi-ito—Joslm, Ordinary . 70 to 75 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected. no to 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. 100 to 105 

Kibiso—Oslm, Good to Best . — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. — 

Kiliiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 55 to 60 

Kibiso—Joslm, Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kibiso—joshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kibiso—Yiachoji, Good . 45 to 40 

Kibiso—Haclioji, Medium to I.ow. 324*0 274 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Mawata—Good to Beat .. j8o to igo 

Expoi l Table Waste Silk to 12th Feb., 1891 :— 

SlllUN 189O-9I. 1889-90. 1888-89. 

PlCIlLI. I* 1 C l: I.». t’lCIII. 1 . 

Waste Silk . 20,746 18,423 22,560 

Pierced Cocoons. *,287 2,190 2,478 



22,033 

20,613 

25.038 

Settlements and lined ) 

Mini 

PICIU.A. 

I’ll. HI •. 

Export from 1st July j 

*4.750 

22,300 

27,100 

Stock, 12th February ... 

5,800 

9.700 

5.300 

Available supplies to date 

30,550 

32,000 

32.400 

Exchange lias declin 

ed in 

sympathy 

with tl 


fall in silver at home. Present quotations are:— 
London, 4in/s. Credits, 3/4#; Documents, 3/4* ; 
6m/s. Credits, 3/4I; Documents, 3/4$-; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S. $81*; 4 m/s. U.S. $82^; Paris, 4111/s. 
fcs. 4 26; 6m/s. tcs. 4.28. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 12th Febtuary, 1891 ;— 

Raw. *11:1111. W*m. wculf. 





Filatures . 

.. 6,400 

Nosiii-ito . 

... 1,180 













Taysaam Kinds 

.. 10 



Total piculs ... 

... 10,800 ! 

t otal picuis .. 

.... 5,800 


TEA. 

A very small retail business in the lower grades, 
but the season is practically defunct. Stock now 
is reduced to less titan 1,500 piculs; all undesir¬ 
able leaf. 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has fluctuated, and during the last 
few days lias seen several successive falls. 


Stciling—ISank Mill* .Ionian. I . . .. 

Sin line — Bank 4 months'sight . 

Stei ling— Private 4 iiiimtli*’ stglit . 

Stalling — Piivate 6 months’ sight . 

On Paris—Bank sight . . 

On Paiis—Piivate 6 months’ sight. 

On I longkoiig — Bank sight . 

On Hongkong — Piivate 10 days'sight . 

On Shanghai—Bank sight . 

On Shanghai—Piivate todays' sight. 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 

On New York—Private 30 days’sight . 

< >t, s 8 n l'ia*>i:i«rii—Bank Bills oil demand.. 
On San Fiaocisrn—Private todays’ sight... 
Silver . 


3/2J Nom. 
3 34 
3/31 
34 * 

4'3 

4-*3 

* 7. *tis. 

1 7. dia. 

72 

72 * 

794 

8o| 

794 

80} 

46 
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STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Pitted with KINGD0V9 PATENT MACUINKBY 
Cof which we are »ole makers) are far superior to 
any others. Tae chief advantages are 
1 . Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

5. First-olass Workmanship. 

4. Groanst, 6 obtain able power for weight and spaco 

occupied. 

6. Quickness in raising o'cam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7 . Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest sise suitable for carrying yachts 
of lotons and upwards. We also bufid small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames. Ac.. Ac. We supply f 
seta of Machinery separately, llluatiwted Catalogue 
in English, Frenoh or Spanish. Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

; WORK8: 

DARTMOUTH, 80UTH DEVON (EN6LAID). 

LONDON OFFICE I 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EM. 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an-hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stem Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stem Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 

_A.ST£ FOR 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadhui, P'o- 
jrietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — d.e greatesl machine, y 
business journal published-(subscription 12s. 6d. 
ner annum post f«ee) ; London Anent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch bin ders, 
s also a la.ge exporter of Machine! y and En- 
vineeiing Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good films in Japan desiring to deal with a 
-eliable bouse. Mr. Wadbam’s intimate know- 
edge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Iiades enables him to save laige stuns to foreign 
rustomers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may tely upon 
tietfvg-seivftd 'in a .prompt ami s^jiiyhllo. wa. d 
manner. Add.ess Mr. Arthur 'WmVW En- 
gineei ing Offices :—181, Queen V.cto.ia St.. !.«•»- 
don. Registered address lor lelcgrams—“ \\ ad- 

ham, London.” I}'- J‘*ne 28, 1890. 


And see that each Jar bears Laron Liebig’s iiignature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be bad of all Storekeeper* and Dealer* throughout India. 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India aa 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good m the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. y 

Bold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office ofthls paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 


KEATING S COUGH LOZERGES. 

^nur.tis ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIFFIi ULT Y OF 
k^uRKA n’tlNG arc speedily cured by KEAT'I NlJ'S LOUGH 
LOZESGliS recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty'. No other remedy is half so etiective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate. One «r 
two at bed-time en-ure rest when troubled by the throat. .''(•Id 
by ail Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. *;th, iSyo.—aims. ~ 


THE GREATEST TODER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills. 

Sik'semucl Biker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abvssinia,” says—“ I ordered the dragoman Mahonie 1 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the bes' 
medicines at the service of rhe sick, with advice gratis. In 
short time I had many applicants, to whom 1 served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable clfect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,*' 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN 1 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
• kin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr 1. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871. says-“I had with me :• quantity of 
Holloway s Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and. in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon ns, until at la-t atea- 
sp .onful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
t he sma'l remaining " stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. Ma y » 8 b ,8 9 °- 



The Universal HemeUy ior Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
sa fest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Childreu,-Helicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy, 


tblNNEFORDS] 

FLUID 

/MAGNESIA 


N.B. ASK FOR PINNEFORP’S MAGNESlA.fi _ 




AWAi-Dr.O Goto MiOM. L'POCL iHTtHMT EXHIBITION, 1888 . 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


nz- 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 

LIMITED, 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 

“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking: Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“Golden Brown” Fine Cut 
Brig’ht&Black Plug' Cavendish l 

IN ALL USUAL SIZES. * 

PH 1 CE LISTS ~ 0 N~ APPLICATION. 

Established a Quarter of a Ceutury. 


r ATKINSON’S ^ 

WHI TE If W 

The sweetest of all sweet odour*. "**ie 
original and only true E». ice ijH 
Atkisson’s. B-ware of Imitations, v 

ATKINSON'S 

EATJ DE COLOGNE 

When of good quu’.ity Eau deC ' -e,.'' . 
one of the most refreshing , 
Atkinson's E.volisii make- is ir *Uy 
acknowledged to be the lii 
Of all bv..,l.~ 

J. & r.. A'TKINSC , 

24, Old Bond Street, L cdon. 

CAUTI8K! Only genuine with »H -id-shapo 
k blue Si yellow label & usual T .0 Mark, .■ 
«Ka"White Koae, : ’ nnd luidrc. \n full. ^ 


I’rinted and Published for the 1’rcpkikhi. t Ji, Main Street 
Settlement, by James Ku scott Beal of No. 58, Blufl 
Yokohama.— Satukhay, February i), i* i. 
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FA IS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNK QUE POURRA !” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘Japan 
W kki.Y Mail” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for uublication, but as a 
guaranteeot good faith, it isparticuiariy requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
and l.deques be made pavaoleto same : and that literary 
contributions i»e addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, Feb. 21, 1891. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Mr. Yoshikawa, Minister of State for Educa¬ 
tion, suffers at present from influenza. 


H.E. Prince Sanjo, Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, died of inflammation of the lungs, con¬ 
sequent on an attack of influenza, on the x8th 
instant. _ 

Important speeches were delivered in the House 
of Representatives on the x6th instant by the 
Minister President of State and the Minister of 
State for Finance. 


The Matsusaka Tramway Company, which has 
been established by residents of Matsusaka, Ise, 
proposes to construct a tramway between Matsu¬ 
saka and Tsujibara (9 miles). 


An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was belli 
on the 17111 instant, and attended bv Counts 
Yamagata. Saigo, Oyama, Goto, and Matsukata, 
Viscount Kabavama, and Mr. Mulsu. 

Mr. Tk.kao Hisashi, President of the Tokyo 
Physical School, has issued invitations to the 
graduation ceremony of the institution, which 
will lake place on the 22nd instant. 


The new buildings of the Osaka Chamber of 
Commerce, which had been in course of con¬ 
struction at Hamadori, Nichome, Dogashima, 
Kitaku, Osaka, were completed on the 12th 
instant. 

During the month of January last 1,198 applica¬ 
tions for patents were made to the Patents 
Bureau, and 1,259 were granted, for which fees 
to the amount of yen 1,265.60 were received. 


The above shows a decrease of 326 applications, 
of 1,008 patents granted, and of yen 539.70 in 
fees as compared with the previous month. 


Mr. N. Nabeshima, a son of Marquis Nabe- 
sliima, who intends to leave Japan shortly for 
England to prosecute his studies, was enter¬ 
tained by a number of his friends on the 15th 
instant at the Sanyen-tei, Shiba. 

The graduation ceremony of the Marine Pro¬ 
ducts School will take place on the 22nd instant. 
His Imperial Highness Prince Komatsu Akihito, 
President of the Japan Marine Products Society, 
will, it is expected, attend the meeting. 

The work of constructing the new buildings 
of the Higher Commercial School, the contract 
for which was obtained by the Nippon Doboku 
Kaisha, the cost being yen 14,000, has been 
commenced at Hitotsubaslii, Kanda. 


Early in the morning of the nth instant an 
outbreak of fire took place in a house at Ama- 
tsu-cho, Nagasagori, Awanokuni, Chiba Prefec¬ 
ture, and destroyed 136 houses, 3 houses being 
partly damaged before the flames could he got 
under control. 

A meeting of officials of the Sanitary Bureau 
in the Home Department was held on the 18th 
instant to discuss matters in reference to the com¬ 
pilation of regulations for the use of Dr. Koch’s 
remedy, as samples of (he lymph are expected 
to arrive in Japan shortly. 

A meeting of the Privy Council was held on 
the 17th instant, at which Counts Terashima, 
Yanagiwara, and Soyeshima, and Viscounts 
Sano, Yoshida, and Enomoto were present. 
The proceedings lasted from 11 in the forenoon 
till a little past 3 in the afternoon. 

Suzuki Ikuzo and Shimizu Shinkichi, resid¬ 
ing in Yokohama, who were arrested some 
lime ago on a charge of having counterfeited 
IO sen silver coins, were found guilty and sen¬ 
tenced on the 14th instant in the Tokyo District 
Court to thirteen years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. 


Fire broke out on the night of the 14th instant 
in die house of Sugiyama Heijiro, Haramachi, 
Suntogori, Suruga, destroying 36 houses, and 2 
telegraph posts before liie flames could he sub¬ 
dued. On the following night 29 houses ami 2 
telegraph posts were burned at Mishima-clio, 
Kimizawagori, Izu. 


H.I.H. Prince Komatsu Akihito and Princess 
Yoriko, who had been absent for some time on 
a lour through Shizuoka Prefecture, returned to 
the capital on the 16th instant. On the same 
day II.l.H. Prince Kilashirakawa Yoshihisa ar¬ 
rived in the capital from Atami, where he had 
been staying for some time. 

Messrs. Konishi Shiro and Konishi Goro, of 
Hamamatsuclio, Shikicliigori, andTakamori, of 
Tenomura, Nagakamigori, Shizuoka Prefecture, 
have found a gold vein among the hills of Shu- 
chigori in that prefecture, and have applied to 
the Authorities for permission to make experi¬ 
mental essays in mining. 

The former Chinese Minister left the capital 
for home on the 14th instant, starling from the 
Sliimbashi Station by the 10.45 a.m. train. A num¬ 
ber of distinguished persons accompanied him 
to the station, among whom were Counts Yama¬ 
gata, Matsukata, and Oyama, and Viscounts 
Aoki and Hijikata, Ministers of State, Counts 


Terashima, Soyeshima, and Yosliii, Privy Coun¬ 
cillors, and several of the Foreign Representa¬ 
tives. 


Messrs. Fujita, a Private Secretary of the Mini¬ 
ster of State for Communications, and Indo 
Marumitsu, Assistant Director of the Postal 
Bureau in the Communications Department, 
who had been ordered to proceed to Austria to 
attend the Postal Congress to he held at Vienna 
in May next, will, it is expected, leave Japan about 
the end of next month. 


A farewell entertainment was given on the 
night of the 13th instant at the Sanomo, Ota- 
machi, Yokohama, by Messrs. Asada, Governor 
of Kanagawa, Tamura, Secretary, and Mitsu- 
liaslii, Councillor of Kanagawa Prefecture, 
Arishima, Superintendent of the Yokohama 
Custom House, and several other officials of 
various Government offices in Yokohama, to 
Mr. Okaniura, the former President of the Yo¬ 
kohama Law Courts. 


Fire broke out on the night of the nth instant 
in the house of Oka Torakichi, No. 84, Satte- 
inaclii, Kita-katsushikagori, Saitama Prefecture, 
destroying 10 dwellings before the flames could 
he subdued. On the same night an outbreak 
of fire took place in the house of Hasegawa 
Heisaku, Fuchimura, Yenagori, Gifu Prefecture. 
The flames were confined to the buildings where 
they originated, hut one man was burned to 
death. 


A shock of earthquake was experienced in the 
capital on the 13th instant, at 6I1. 30m. a.in. The 
duration was 2 minutes and 50 seconds, and the 
direction from S.E. to N.W., the maximum hor¬ 
izontal motion beingo.5 milimfetrein 1.4 second. 
The shock was a sharp one. A severe shock 
was felt at 6h. 56m. 20s. a.m. The duration 
was 2 minutes, and the direction was from S.E. 
to N.W., the maximum horizontal motion being 
0.5 milimetre in 1.1 second. 


An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the afternoon of the 13th instant, and was 
attended by Counts Yamagaia, Oyama, Yamada, 
Saigo, and Matsukata, Viscounts Kabayama and 
Aoki, and Mr. Mulsu. The proceedings lasted 
till a little past 5 p.m. Lieutenant-General Ka- 
tsura. Vice-Minister of the War Department, Mr. 
Magaki, a Private Secretary of the Minister of 
State for Justice, and several other Secretaries 
of various Government Departments were also 
present at the meeting. 


There is an improvement to note in the Im¬ 
port market. The total Yarn taken has been 
rather less than 500 hales, mostly English 
spinnings, and 5,000 pieces Shirtings and a few 
Italians have also been sold. The Metal trade 
is looking up a little, and there has been a fair 
amount of sales at better prices, with further 
enquity at the close. Kerosene has been sold 
in considerable quantities, and prices tend up¬ 
wards. There has been a continuation of the 
late demand for Sugar (Whites), and Browns 
will probably soon he in request. There has 
been-some demand for Silk, and 1,000 piculs, 
not including a small direct shipment, is the 
business of the week. Prices have been some¬ 
what irregular, hut every opportunity has been 
taken by holders to push up values. The stock 
has been brought below 10,000 piculs. Waste 
Si>k has been in better request, at full rates, 
hut the assortment is showing signs of becoming 
impoverished, the stock being reduced to 5,000 
piculs. Tea is now finished. Exchange has 
declined all the week till yesterday, when a 
slight recovery took place. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


EXISTENCE OR NON-EXISTENCE. 

It is beginning to be possible to see daylight in 
the debates of the Lower House on the Budget. 
The House has practically reached to the end 
of the Expenditure side of the Budget. The Re¬ 
venue side, however, remains to be debated, and 
there is some difficulty in predicting what that 
process may involve. The House has to deter¬ 
mine what changes should be made in the Re¬ 
venue to balance the sweeping reductions of Ex¬ 
penditure already voted. A month or two back, 
One might have expected tolerable unanimity in 
this matter. The talk at that time was all in 
favour of lightening the Land Tax. But public 
opinion has begun to think seriously about the 
Land Tax, and some valuable essays and articles 
recently published must have produced an effect 
inside the Diet as they certainly have outside. 
Possibly, therefore, an interesting and notun- 
equal discussion may take place with reference 
to this important item of Revenue. Be this as 
it may, however, the debate on the Revenue 
side cannot possibly begin before the 22nd 
instant, and if the Budget reaches the House of 
Peers by the 25th or 26th, its last stages in the 
Lower House will have been much more rapid 

than its previous history justifies us in expecting. 

Arrived in the Upper House, it has to be sub¬ 
mitted to a Committee, and we cannot expect 
that the Committee will finish the examination 
and compile a Report in less than seven days. 
This would bring us to March 5th. The Con¬ 
stitutional period of the Diels session termi¬ 
nates, however, on March 1st (Sunday). It 
appears, therefore, that unless the session is 
prolonged there is not the least chance 
of the Budget’s passing through the House 
of Peers. In other words, it will not come 
into existence, and the Government, according 
to the Constitution, will have to carry out the 
Budget of the preceding year. The general 
opinion at present is that there will be a pro¬ 
longation. A week was lost owing to the burn¬ 
ing of the parliamentary buildings, and a week’s 
unexpected delay was entailed by the failure 
of the Budget Committee in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives to prepare its Report within the 
prescribed period of fifteen days. Possibly the 
Government, taking both of these points into 
consideration, may agree to prolong the session 
for a fortnight, namely, until March 15th. In 
that case the House of Peers, supposing that 
its Committee reports by March 5th, would have 
eight days to debate and pass the whole Budget. 
Can it accomplish such a task ? Possibly, 
Even if it does, however, there remains the dif¬ 
ficulty that unless it accepts all the amendments 
of the Lower House without cavil, a conference 
of the Houses, a re-adjustment of the Budget, and 
finally its re-voting by each House will be ne¬ 
cessary. On the whole, therefore, the chances 
seem to be entirely against the Budget’s coming 
into existence. The Lower House has talked 
away its opportunity. 


DR. KOCH AND JAPAN. 

Dr. Hamano Noboru, a Japanese physician 
of eminence, may congratulate himelf on having 
been the first to obtain a grant of money from 
the House of Representatives. A man of de¬ 
cidedly progressive tendencies, the Doctor 
believes in keeping his country’s medical 
science as far as possible abreast of Western 
research, and like everybody else he has doubt¬ 
less been greatly struck by the wonderful dis¬ 
covery of Dr. Koch. Accordingly he asked the 
House to add a sum of ten thousand yen to the 
appropriation on account of medical students 
sent abroad by the Educational Department, in 
order that steps might be taken to obtain prac¬ 
tical knowledge of the methods now creating 
so much excitement in Europe and America. 
The House agreed, and as there is not the least 
question that the Government, which really 
leads progress in Japan, will gladly endorse the 
recommendation, we may presume that three or 
four Japanese physicians will soon wend then 
way to Germany. Possibly some critics will 
say that Japan might well have rested on her 
oars for a season in this matter, since the 
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Koch discovery can scarcely yet be said to 
have reached a really practical stage. But 
we can scarcely imagine any medical fraternity 
able to restrain its impatience in such a matter. 
Koch has sworn to hold his peace until he shall 
have put the finishing touches to his work, years 
hence, perhaps; but meanwhile men like Morell 
MacKenzie do not hesitate to write:—“Pos¬ 
sibilities of the utmost benefit to humanity are 
in view, for after a time we may not only be able 
to cure consumption, but to prevent it in the 
way vaccination protects against small-pox. Dr. 
Koch has succeeded in making guinea-pigs in¬ 
vulnerable to tubercle, and this happy result 
may yet be attained by him in the case of man. 


JUDGE HANNEN. 

The promotion that takes Judge Hannen to 
Shanghai will deprive Yokohama of a man 
whom this community lias learned to regard 
with affection and respect In an official capa¬ 
city Judge Hannen’s record is worthy of the 
service to which he has the honour to belong, 
and as an individual he has made well deserved 
and firm friendships. That he leaves us to 
fill the highest judicial post attainable by an 
Englishman in his branch of the service, must 
be our consolation for the heavy loss that 
Yokohama society will suffer by his departure. 
It is to be regretted, however, that Her 
Majesty's Government should have chosen this 
occasion to carry out an economy of doubt¬ 
ful benefit, namely, the amalgamation of the 
duties of Chief Justice and Consul-General 
in Shanghai. The prizes attainable by mem¬ 
bers of the Consular Service in the East are 
few, and at the head of the list stood the Consul- 
Generalship in Shanghai. It may be that the 
duties attaching to the office were not of a very 
arduous nature, but in view of the peculiar posi¬ 
tion occupied by the municipality of Shanghai, 
and the nature of its relations with the Chinese 
Authorities, there can be little doubt as to the 
advantage of having a Consul-General to act as 
a channel of communication and as a represen¬ 
tative generally. We may assume that the 
course adopted by the British Government in 
this instance is founded on precedents such as 
that of the Judge and Consul-General at Con¬ 
stantinople, and that the question of salary has 
also been affected by similar considerations. 
Under ordinary circumstances, when the duties 
of one office are added to those of another, an 
increase, not a reduction, of the emoluments 
attached lo the latter might be expected. 
But whereas the salary of the Chief Justice in 
Shanghai has hitherto been ^2,500 annually, 
and the salary of the Consul-General ^1,500, 
the pay of the united posts is henceforth 
to be £ 2,000 only. A yearly saving of £ 2,000 
is thus accomplished, but whether the loss in 
other directions will not outbalance the pecuni¬ 
ary gain is exceedingly problematical. At all 
events, the first occupant of the united positions 
is, in one sense, to be commiserated with, since 
the unpopularity of the economical measure by 
which he is no small sufferer, will probably ex¬ 
tend in some slight degree to himself. 


. THE TERRIBLE IDEOGRAPH. 

An ideograph is a formidable looking affair to 
eyes not accustomed to such a species of cali- 
graphy. It has an imposing as well as a con¬ 
vincing effect. A few ideographs scattered 
through a leading article in English, convey 
an excellent impression of the writer's scholar¬ 
ship, and exercise an awful influence on the 
minds of the uninitiated. But there are limits 
to the efficacy of the ideograph. It cannot, for 
example, cover,the tracks of an editor who having 
for several days obediently copied the erroneous 
translation of a contemporary, tries to avoid the 
charge of plagiarism by going in for a mistrans¬ 
lation on his own account. It is a striking 
coincidence that so long as we made “ Marquis 
Konoye” acting President of the House of 
Peers, our contemporary the Japan Gazette 
made him a Marquis also. And it is also 
a striking coincidence that so soon as we 
discovered our mistake and made him into 
a Prince, the Japan Gazette also aban¬ 
doned the title of Marquis and adopted 


that of Duke. These, of course, are mere 
coincidences. But now comes the consummate 
strategy of the Gazette. Having converted the 
quondam Marquis into a Duke, it adds this foot¬ 
note ; —“ (fe g|) Kdshakti, not Prince, as the 
Mail has it. ’ Observe the subtlety of inserting 
the ideographs. Who will venture to deny that 
Koshaku, with these mystic hieroglyphs, can 
mean anything but Duke ? Still there is one 
trouble about the scheme. No such tide 
as “ Duke ’’ exists in the Japanese nobility. 
The Japanese Government decided years ago 
that ^ should be translated “ Prince,’’ and so 
it has been translated ever since. There are no 
Japanese “ Dukes” outside th t Japan Gazettes 
imagination, neither will this curious device ob¬ 
scure the force of the above coincidences. Sand 
is a poor covering for an ostrich’s head, hut in 
respect of shrouding capacities it beats an 
ideograph.___ 

THE NEW ADMIRAL. 

Admiral Sir F. Richards, the successor of 
H.E. Sir Nowell Salmon in command of the 
China Squadron, arrived yesterday morning, says 
the Singapore Free Press of the 27th ult., per 
P. & O. steamer Bengal which came alongside 
the wharf at about 8 a.m. Sir Nowell Salmon 
was present to meet Sir F. Richards, and was 
attended by his flag-lieutenant and secretary. 
There were also in attendance on the wharf 
Capt. Massy. A.D.C., Capt. Clutterbuck, 1 I.M.S. 
Caroline , Capt. Balfour, H.M.S. Mercury. Capt. 
Adair. Alacri/y, and Commander Rason, 

H.M.S. Plover. Upon the gangway being 
placed in position Sir Nowell Salmon and the 
other naval officers proceeded on board to wel¬ 
come the new Admiral. Sir F. Richards is 
accompanied by Lieut. Nicholson, his flag lieu¬ 
tenant, and his secretary, Mr. Carlisle. Yes¬ 
terday was occupied by the usual ceremonies of 
the transfer of the China command ; beginning 
with the hoisting of the flag of Sir F. Richards 
on board H.M.S. Alacrity. Sir Nowell Salmon 
hauled his flag down to-day at 8 a.m., from 
H.M.S. Mercury, that of the new Admiral 
aking its place. The usual salutes accom¬ 
panied these proceedings. 


NEWSPAPBR INTOLERANCE. 

Some years ago we wrote an article showing 
how to gain notoriety and lose popularity in this 
quarter of the Orient. Summed up in a sentence, 
the method was to defend Japan's cause pub¬ 
licly, with whatever degree of unobtrusiveness. 
Mr. VV. S. Liscomb has just furnished a prac¬ 
tical verification of the soundness of our coun¬ 
sel. He ventured to write to the New York 
Nation showing that the celebrated anti-Revi- 
sion meeting of last September was not quite 
so incontrovertibly convincing an affair as its 
promoters would have the world believe, and 
lie was immediately assailed, on the one hand, 
with ferocious banter such as the sans-cu- 
lottes were wont to address to the occupants 
of the tumbrils, and on the other by a 
display of clumsy insolence characteristic of a 
certain genus of writers when they believe them¬ 
selves to be with the many against the one. 
Judged by its newspaper press, this Settlement 
would appear to be among the most tyran¬ 
nically intolerant places under the sun. A 
man must either go with the crowd or be 
treated as a kind of moral pariah. How 
amusing it must all seem to the better class 
of residents, if they ever give themselves the 
trouble to think about the matter at all. For 
in point of fact there is no such intolerance. 
In social intercourse everybody is perfectly fiee 
to maintain his own opinions, and if he 
happens not lo take his colour from the majo¬ 
rity of his surroundings, he is neither reviled 
nor avoided. But the press would put him into 
the inquisition at once, and pelt him with all 
kinds of choice missiles until he abandons his 
independent attitude and slinks in among the 
multitude. There is no possibility of a man 
being anything but a simpleton or a knave in 
the eyes of our liberal and courteous local jour¬ 
nals unless he echoes their own benevolent and 
gently-judging verdict about things and people 
Japanese. If he does echo it, however, let his 
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notes be ever so false in other respects, he is 
quoted and re-produced without a breath of 
criticism or a word of correction. Mr. Liscomb 
knows all about it now. He has run the gaunt¬ 
let, and will be able to warn his friends against 
any similar exhibition of rashness. 


DIPLOMACY AS A MEANS OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

The Kokumin-no-Torno, noting that the public 
opinion is lending more and more towards the 
augmentation of the Army and the Navy, ob¬ 
serves that it is a grievous mistake to suppose, 
as some persons do, that military equipment is 
the only defence on which a country can rely 
for security from foreign invasion. So far as 
concerns an increase of the fighting power of 
the nation, the Tokyo journal would be the first 
to welcome such an undertaking, were the re¬ 
quired funds forthcoming. There can be no 
doubt, it says, that the military equipment of a 
country is its last resort for defence. But such 
is the complexity of human affairs that it is not 
always necessary or even advisable to depend 
upon military equipment alone as a means of 
national defence. “ Attention must be likewise 
paid to the pursuance of a wise policy in foreign 
intercourse ; diplomacy and warlike preparations 
must always go hand in hand.” Our contem¬ 
porary illustrates the importance of diplomacy 
by referring to the interesting history of the so- 
called warlike ages in ancient China, and also 
to the history of the unification of modern Italy 
by the skilful foreign policy of Cavour. Turning 
to the modern annals of Japan, the Kokumin 
observes that the Tokugawa Government main¬ 
tained exceptionally close relations with France, 
from which it took its military as well as naval 
models. After the Restoration, the new Govern¬ 
ment found itself for some years under the in¬ 
fluence of the late Sir Harry S. Parkes, and Eng¬ 
land stepped into the position which had previously 
been occupied by France. In 1882, Count Ito 
visited Europe to collect materials for the com¬ 
pilation of a Constitution, and since then Ger¬ 
many has dislodged England from her leading 
position in Japan. The Kokumin-no-l'omo does 
not seem to think favourably of this last change 
in the foreign policy of the country. What, it asks, 
is the position of Germany in the East? “ Her 
territory is not, like that of Russia, contiguous to 
Japan. She is not, like England, a great Power 
in Asia. Neither is she, like the United States, 
connected with this country by close relations 
of commerce and social intercourse. The only 
results of choosing her as a new ally have been 
to make England cold to Japan, to cause France 
to recall her officers from the service of the Ja¬ 
panese army as well as to shut the doors of her 
military academies against Japanese cadets, and 
to make America to lose much of her sym¬ 
pathy with this Empire.” Further, the Koku¬ 
min fails to notice any definite plan in the 
foreign policy of the country during the past 
two decades. Want of consistency is especially 
notworthy, it avers, in the policy pursued by the 
Meiji Government towards China and Korea. 
Our contemporary then compares the daring 
and resolute manner in which Japan behaved 
in the Formosan, Ryukyu, and Korean questions, 
with her irresolute and timid attitude towards 
China and Korea. In conclusion the Tokyo 
journal observes that the blame is not to be laid 
wholly at the door of the Government, but that 
the people at large are also open to censure. 
They have hitherto attached too exclusive an 
importance to the question of Treaty Revision 
The revision of the treaties is of course very 
important, but men ought not to forget that 
there are other equally important questions in 
the foreign affairs of the country. The Koku¬ 
min warns the Government and the people alike 
that, in order to settle these questions in a pro¬ 
per manner, a wise and sound policy in the 
diplomacy of the country is as important as mi¬ 
litary preparations. 


THE LAST SHUFFLE. 

That the yapan Gazette would fail to establish 
any one of the statements advanced by it in 
support of its charge against the Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, was certain from the 
outset. Perhaps, too, experience should have 


prepared us for the course pursued by the Ga¬ 
zette at this final stage of the controversy. Still, 
we confess that we were sanguine enough to 
look for some slight evidence of straightfor¬ 
wardness; sanguine enough to expect that our 
contemporary would either honestly try to re¬ 
establish the discredited grounds of its accusa¬ 
tion, or would confess that it had blundered. 
When a newspaper openly charges a man with 
double dealing and disloyalty; when, in support 
of the charge, it puts forward three pieces of 
testimony, every one of which is proved to be a 
misconception of its own, we know of no code 
.of honesty, however rudimentary, which justifies 
it in allowing the matter to drop. Such a 
course could only be called evasive and pusilla¬ 
nimous. But when, not even possessing the 
decency to take refuge in silence, though leav¬ 
ing the original charges unrelracted and their 
bases unestablished, it endeavours to re-habili- 
tale its credit and thereby to obtain vicarious 
credence for its slanderous accusations, by di¬ 
verting the issue to points which, whether esta¬ 
blished or refuted, in no wise affect the original 
question, its conduct seems to us to deserve 
epithets not often put upon paper. It may be, 
however, that the new Japan Gazette's methods 
are attributable to pure carelessness, or perhaps 
inability to retain any grasp of the threads of a 
discussion. We prefer to adopt the most lenient 
view. The Japan Gazette says:—“Are the 
readers of our contemporary simple enough 
to believe that when all the leading journals 
interpret Viscount Aoki's action one way and 
the Mail another that (sic) the Mail is likely 
to be right and the vernacular press wrong." 
We are compelled to say that a falser and 
more misleading assertion than this was never 
put upon paper. There can be no mistake about 
its object. It seeks to persuade the public 
that the Japan Gazette's account of the occur¬ 
rences in the House of Representatives on the 
17th of December is consistent with the accounts 
contained in all the leading vernacular journals, 
and that the Japan Mail's account is inconsist¬ 
ent. Now there is not one Japanese newspaper, 
not so much as one, great or small, among 
those published in Tokyo, that in the remotest 
degree substantiates the Japan Gazette's ac¬ 
count. There is not so much as one Japanese 
journal, great or small, in the capital, which, in 
its report of the proceedings in the House of 
Representatives on December 17th, gives the 
most shadowy ground for any one of the four 
following assertions of the Japan Gazette, or 
for anything resembling them:—(1) that Vis¬ 
count Aoki in his speech denied the existence 
of any connection between the Commercial 
Code and Treaty Revision ; (2) that a commo¬ 
tion was produced in the House by this denial 
of Viscount Aoki’s ; (3) that a visitor, alluding 
to Viscount Aoki’s denial, cried out “do not 
treatmembers with disrespect ”; and (4)that “the 
Diet was certainly of opinion that the connec¬ 
tion of the Commercial Code with Treaty Revi¬ 
sion had been misrepresented by the Minister, 
and that a serious attempt to deceive the House 
had been perpetrated.” Every one of these four 
assertions are absolute fictions, evolved by the 
Japan Gazette either by some extraordinary 
process of blundering, or out of its own imagin¬ 
ation. Is it possible to put the matter more 
plainly? Here are the Japan Gazette's asser¬ 
tions. Instead of vaunting the scholarship of 
its editor; instead of falsely pretending that the 
Japan Mail has asserted the existence of “ a 
wide discrepancy between the parliamentary 
reports of the Kivampo ami those of the leading 
papers ;” instead of taking refuge in the wretch¬ 
ed subterfuge that the foreign public’s general 
ignorance of Japanese affairs is being imposed 
on, cannot the Japan Gazette fairly and 
squarely meet the issue by translating, from the 
Official Gazette or any leading Japanese journal 
such portions of the report of the Diet's pro¬ 
ceedings as bear out the above four statements ? 
This discussion is unique in our journalistic 
experience—unique in the wonderful resolution 
of the Japan Gazette to shirk the responsibi¬ 
lity of its own statements, to refrain from laying 
before the public the proofs of which it alleges 
the existence, and, by recourse to subterfuges 


and irrelevant issues, to hide from its readers 
the plain truth, namely that it has uttered a 
gross libel for which it cannot offer a shred of 
testimony. 

MR. THOMAS JACKSON. 

Last evening, says the Hongkong Daily Press 
of the 3rd instant, a farewell dinner was given at 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank by the staff 
to Mr. Thos. Jackson, who is about to leave for 
home. A number of guests were invited, covers 
being laid for fifty in all. The interior of the 
Bank had been tastefully decorated. At one 
end of the room appeared a huge monogram of 
the initials of the Bank, with the Bank flag in 
silk above it. Facing this at the opposite end 
were the initials “T. J.” with the Irish flag, also 
of silk, above it, the whole being blue cloth. 
Each of the panels was decorated with a sham¬ 
rock and a harp alternately. The embroidery 
work was done by the inmates of the Italian 
Convent, while the whole work of decorating 
was carried out by Mr. VV. S. Marten, who was 
warmly congratulated by the staff on the pretty 
and effective display he made. The Band of 
the A. & S. Highlanders was in attendance, and 
played various selections throughout the evening. 


A PROOF. 

Says the MainichiShimbun of on Wednesday : 
“ We are really very sorry for the Electric Light 
Company, but on the x6th instant, when the 
architect, Mr. Yoshii, was inspecting the ground 
preparatory to the rebuilding of the Houses of 
Parliament, he took occasion to examine the 
warehouses, which were not destroyed by the 
fire. He found that the only change in the 
condition of the warehouses was in the part 
where the electric wire had passed, inside the 
plaster, and this was blackened and charred. 
It is perfectly plain that such a condition could 
not have been caused by anything hut the 
heating of the electric wires.” This is certainly 
not the least mysterious statement among the 
many published on the subject. 


THE DIET. 

The Report of the Budget Committee met with 
its first reverse on Saturday, in connection with 
the vole on the appropriations for the Educa¬ 
tional Department. The Committee had re¬ 
commended the complete withdrawal of Slate 
aid from the Upper Middle Schools, the Female 
Normal School and the School of Music, and 
a large reduction of the sum set down for the 
Deaf and Dumb School. Strong opposition 
was, however, raised by the Radical numbers 
themselves when the question came up for de¬ 
bate. No one, indeed, had a word to say in 
behalf of the Deaf and Dumb School, but 
several speeches were delivered in opposi¬ 
tion to the recommendation as to other Schools. 
The Committee, in reply to questions ad¬ 
dressed to it during the interrogatory, stage 
of the Bill’s passage, replied that no thought 
had been taken about the future of the 
schools in the event of State aid being withdrawn 
from them, and this admission of inconsiderate 
treatment probably influenced the House un¬ 
favourably. Accordingly, the Budget Com¬ 
mittee’s Report was rejected in respect of the 
clause of the Estimates including these appro¬ 
priations, and, all the other amendments before 
the House having also been rejected, one might 
have expected, in the ordinary course of things, 
that the Budget itself would have been passed. 
But the majority in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, as at present disposed, will do anything 
rather than approve any portion of the Budget 
in its Government form. Accordingly, this por¬ 
tion of the Budget also was thrown out. In 
such an event, when both the orginal Bill and 
the amendments to it have been rejected, it is 
provided by law that if the House desires not to 
dismiss the question altogether, a Special Com¬ 
mittee may be appointed to prepare another 
scheme. That course was accordingly adopted. 


SENTIMENTAL LEGISLATION. 

The temper of the House of Representatives 
towards the Government, and towards all mea¬ 
sures emanating from the latter, was strikingly 
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illustrated on Tuesday. The business before the 
House was to debate the extraordinary expendi¬ 
tures of the various Departments of State. In 
almost every instance the Committee’s Report 
suggested reductions, but in one section such 
was not the case. The President accordingly 
announced that he should lake the sense of 
the House in respect of the Budget itself so far 
as concerned that section. But the majority 
would not hear of any such course. They 
were determined not to vote for the Budget 
in any shape or form, so they insisted 
on recording their opinion in favour of the 
Committee's Report, though it made no change 
whatever in the original figures. This would 
be veritable child’s play if the House were really 
dealing with the question of finance in a financial 
spirit. But since it happens to have taken the 
Budget simply as a weapon to attack the Go¬ 
vernment, it is treating the estimates on the 
time-honoured principle that any stick will do 
to beat a dog. The figures are nothing as 
figures, but everything as a vehicle for exhibit¬ 
ing the Opposition's hostility to the powers that 
be. No intelligent discrimination has been 
shown in dealing with the appropriations. A 
signal proof of this was furnished when Mr. 
Noda, Delegate for the War Office, complained 
that the Committee had recommended a reduc¬ 
tion of tire construction expenditure of the De¬ 
partment, without asking any questions or even 
desiring to be shown the drawings and estimates 
of the buildings concerned. Such damning 
evidence of reckless reduction might have been 
expected to confound the Committee and con¬ 
vince the House. But no : a member of the 
Committee coolly explained that a general prin¬ 
ciple of cutting down construction expenses by 
twenty per cent, had been adopted by the Com¬ 
mittee, and that the War Department had come 
in for its share of indiscriminate lopping in due 
turn. Such procedure merely puts the House 
in the wrong and the Government in the right. 


TREATY REVISION IN THE HOUSE OF RE¬ 
PRESENTATIVES. 

The following Representation to the Govern¬ 
ment by the House of Representatives has been 
handed in for debate, the mover being Mr. 
Kantnuchi Tomotsune, one of the members for 
Kyoto City:—“ Whereas, the Treaties now in 
force, by which the authority of the Legislature 
and of the Executive cannot be put into opera¬ 
tion without the concurrence of foreign Govern¬ 
ments, violate the soveieign rights of the Empire 
and injure its fiscal administration and economic 
system in the most extreme degree; and where¬ 
as, having regard to the actual condition of 
national industry and financial administration, 
an increase of import duties is a measure 
of very urgent necessity; and whereas, the 
Treaties now in force, by which foreigners 
residing in the Empire are exempted from 
the operation of the national laws and per¬ 
mitted to have recourse to Consular Tribu¬ 
nals in civil suits, violate the sovereign rights of 
the Empire in the most extreme degree; and 
whereas, to admit foreigners to- participation in 
the coastwise carrying trade would injure the 
development of the national mercantile marine 
in the most extreme degree: therefore, this 
House earnestly desires, with respect to the 
negotiations now actually in progress for Treaty 
Revision, that the Government will take steps 
for the immediate recovery of this Empire's 
sovereign power in relation to its legislative and 
executive exercise in Tariff affairs, and for the 
immediate imposition of such an increase of im¬ 
port duties as may be suited to the actual circum¬ 
stances of the country’s financial administration 
and industrial progress. Further, this House 
earnestly desires, with respect to the negotiations 
now actually in progress for Treaty Revision, 
that although, as explained by Viscount Aoki, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, in his 
speech in this House, it may be unavoidably 
necessary, in pursuance of the idea of offering 
the various laws as guarantees to the peoples of 
Foreign States, to agree to a delay of some 
years in order to await the complete operation 
of those laws, the Government will make it an 
essential object that foreigners residing in this 


country shall be brought entirely under its juris¬ 
diction, and that Consular Courts inay he 
abolished. Further, this House earnestly 
desires, with respect to the negotiations now 
actually in progress for Treaty Revision, that 
the Government will arrange that there shall he 
no doubt whatsoever as to foreigners being for¬ 
bidden to lake any share in the coast-wise carry¬ 
ing trade. The above points, being of the gravest 
national importance, have been the objects of 
the people's ardent hope for many years. Be¬ 
lieving that the Government will distinctly en¬ 
dorse the views of this House, the present 
Representation is made.” 

• 

* * 

There can be little doubt, we imagine, that 
the House will adopt the above Representation. 
It has evidently been prepared with great care, 
and after full consultation among the members. 
We submit it to our readers, who will not fail to 
appreciate its importance, and we shall take an 
early opportunity of commenting on it. 


THE MINISTER president’s SPEECH IN THE 
HOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

On Monday was a noteworthy day in the history 
of the first Japanese House of Representatives. 
The whole Cabinet came down to the House at 
the commencement of the afternoon session, 
and Count Yamagata, Minister President, de¬ 
livered the following speech, which we submit 
to our readers without comment:— 

Gentlemen, —In the early days of your House’s 
session, I had lire honour to make a In ief statement 
of the Government’s domestic and Foieign policy, 
and subsequently I told you the view entertained 
by the Government with rcgaid to the 67111 and 
die 54 1 '' At tides of the Constitution. I now desire 
again to speak a few earnest woids to you, begging 
that you will give them your thought and attention. 

In what does the government of the country 
consist, and in the practical work of administra¬ 
tion what objects must be kept in view? It is of 
these things that I would speak to you. 

It may seem unnecessaiy to allude now to the 
fact that evei since the Centralization of the Go¬ 
vernment, a fixed and changeless progiamme has 
been followed in admiuislei ing the affairs of the 
Empire. Since, however, the policy and aim of 
the Government have been directed in the past 
and will be directed in the future uniquely to giv¬ 
ing practical effect to that programme, it is essen¬ 
tial that you should be infoimed cleatly as to the 
ends which the Government has in prospect. 

Ever since the policy of opening the country was 
inaugurated in accordance with the Impeiial 
Rescript at the Restoration, the aim of the admi¬ 
nistration has been to adopt the cardinal features 
of civilization, to develop niiiitaiy lesomces, to 
further education, to reform the vat ions branches 
of the State polity, to conect the evil usages of 
other limes, to increase the pi ospei ity and happi¬ 
ness of the people at home, to cement fiiendly ie 
latious, and to place the Empire on terms of equal 
intercourse, with other countries. For the consum¬ 
mation of these, the true aims of the Administra¬ 
tion, high and low have been unanimous in hoping. 

Looking back to-day with profound respect at 
the vaiiotis Rescripts issued by the Empeior since 
His Majesty ascended the Thtone, tioni the Im¬ 
perial Edict at the time of the Resloiation down 
to the Message that convoked the Diet, numerous 
as they are it is found that, from fiist to last, 
they aie permeated by the gracious purpose of 
securing peace and tranquillity to the people 
at home, ami enhancing the reputation of the 
countiy ahinud. 

It being then the principle of His Majesty’s 
wise rule thus to raise the national dignity and 
place the country on lei ms of equality wiili othei 
Slates, and this being the fixed policy of the ad 
minislialion, our predecessoi5 in the Government 
reverentially kept that put pose in view, and by 
painful effoi is, sustained tin ough the long couise 
of ovei twenty yeais, succeeded in teaching f.iiily 
satisfactory results ns to the various hi anches of 
domestic administiatiou. But in respect of es 
tablishing the lights of the State in its foieign le- 
lutions, unfoi Innately no appreciable success had 
y*-t been attained when my colleagues and inysell 
came into office. 

Piofiting by and pursuing the work planned by 
our predecessoi s, we have nut abandoned theii 
cliei islied aim, but, eucouuleiing eacli difficulty 
with redoubled resolution, have made it om object 
to pieserve inviolate and unchanged their adinmi- 
st 1 alive policy and to cat ry it tow.11 ds achievement. 
The still incomplete condition of the national 
autonomy is, however, a heritage handed down to 


us ftotn the tieaties of the Bakufu, and to tecover 
that autonomy in a day is a task beyond our power 
to accomplish. It must be attained by gradual 
steps along the tight tonic, and we aie fully per¬ 
suaded that you, gentlemen, loyally and honestly 
shate out sentiments in this mallei. 

If we look carefully at the conditions existing 
in the wot Id, we find that a country can maintain 
its independence and autonomy among the 
nations only by the prospei ity of its people and 
the power of its armaments. Without stiength 
| sufficient to preset ve and assert the national 
lights, there can be no hope of enjoying fiiendly, 
close, and absolutely unsubmissive intetcouise 
with foieign States. Turning from the immense 
armaments of the modern Occident to tiie con¬ 
dition of the Orient, we find nothing to wanant 
us in neglecting the development of our Army 
and Navy. If again we seek to place the coun¬ 
try on an equal footing with civilized Stales, we 
must enter their comity and join them in the 
mutual preservation of tights; a task which ie- 
quires that, equally with them, we must imdeitake 
the duties properly devolving on us. What aie 
those duties? To ohev a fixed policy of govern¬ 
ment; to perfect all the brandies of the admini¬ 
stration ; to make ourselves worthy of the respect 
of other countries, and to maintain our prestige. 
If our policy of government is to be preseived, 
that these duties must be discharged is beyond 
dispute. Strength to maintain the countiy’s tights 
must be nurtured, and sooner or later, as the op¬ 
portunity presents itself, must he utilized. 

Nearly eighty days have elapsed since the Diet 
was opened. You have been holding debates ; 
you have attended many sittings; by your diligence 
business lias made gieat pi ogress; tlieie are few 
subjects of domestic or foreign policy that have not 
come Ireful e you and elicited expressions of opinion. 
Reviewing the cardinal features of your debates up 
to the present, it appears that your thoughts 
have been chiefly fixed upon 1 educing the admini¬ 
strative expenditme. To effect economies in that 
direction lias always been tile Government’s 
policy. Month by month and year by year all 
sot ts of devices for retrenchment have been essayed. 
Even expenses that were not supetfluoiis have 
been cut down. To the utmost limits compatible 
with efficiency economy has been carried. Hereafter 
also the Government will spare no effort to achieve 
that object. But when there is question of apply¬ 
ing excessive reduction to expenditures absolutely 
needed, in accordance with a fixed administi alive 
policy, for the pui pose of asset ling and fully es¬ 
tablishing the national lights abroad; of continu¬ 
ing, in domestic affairs, to Read towaids their goal 
the routes already opened ; of nurturing stiength 
to guard the prestige of the State, and of develop¬ 
ing the prosperity of the people, my colleagues 
and I cannot but be pained by the thought of 
running counter to aims that have hitherto guided 
the practical administration of the State’s affaits. 
Unfoi Innately, however, it seems as though the 
Budget were about to undergo such amendments 
at the hands of a majority of your House, as will 
leave only a sum plainly insufficient for admini¬ 
sti alive requirements. I need not enter into par¬ 
ticulars; they will be given to you by the Minister 
of State for Finance. More especially, in the 
case of items which, according to the Constitution, 
cannot be touched without the Government's con¬ 
currence, the couise pursued by your House in 
■ ejecting and reducing them according to youi own 
decision-, cannot bear any fruit. These are points 
concerning which it is not possible for us to leniain 
silent. That people who, by the viitue of a high 
mandate, have come to live under lepiesenlative 
institutions, should, at the same time, simply for 
the sake of economising administrative expenses, 
turn back upon a fixed and changeless policy of 
government, adopt a course inimical to the develop¬ 
ment of the national resoutces at home, de>t> active 
of the country's prestige abroad, and opposed to the 
permanent interests of the Slate, is something to 
which we, the Government, cannot possibly con¬ 
sent. Gentlemen, you know the fixed policy of 
the administiation, and aie well acquainted with 
1 he necessity of establishing the countiy’s lights. 
1 uusl tliat you will appreciate the unavoidable 
nature of the expenditure requited foi those 
pin poses. 


count matsurata’s spef.ch. 

Thk following is a translation of Count Malsu- 
kata’s speech in the House of Representatives 
on the 16th instant:— 

Gentlemen, —At the commencement of your 
debate on the lepoit of the Budget Committee, I 
told you that the Government could not concur in 
the recoiiiioeinl.ilions of the Committee. Apptai- 
auces indicate, however, that the Committee’s 
Report is on the point of receiving the approval of 
a majority of the House. I would theiefore beg 
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your attention to a few words which I have to say 
to you in the sequel of the Minister-President’s 
speed). Tlie Repent applies to the Budget a total 
reduction of ahont eight million yen, the major pat t 
of which is in the item of salaiies. The Committee 
has i esot led to reforms of'the ad min is 11 alive organi¬ 
zation as the chief means of diminishing public 
expenditure, and has consequently embodied a 
diaft of pioposeJ refoims in its Repot t. Now the 
Budget represents the estimate foimed by the Go¬ 
vernment of the expenditure and revenue of tin- 
next fi-cal year, and that estimate, having obtained 
the consent of the Diet, becomes the fixed basis of 
financial administration. Upon the Governmont 
devolve the duties of pi eparing and carrying it out. 
The D:el occupies towards the Budget the position 
ot an overseer. Under these ciicuiuslauces, can it 
be said that to iulerfei e dii ectly with the administra¬ 
tive organization, and to settle that organization, 
falls pi opei ly within the functions of the Diet in 
connection with the Budget ? Fuilher the recom¬ 
mendations of the Report conflict in many irspects 
with the provisions of laws now actually in force. 
Fur example, the purposed 1 eduction of the 
salaiies of the Presidents of the two Houses 
of the Diet, the inclusion in the general levcnue 
of money raised for Consolidated Bonds, the 
liausfci to special revenue of monies set apait 
for the Famine Relief Fund, and of the interest 
on deposits—all these are measuies which, though 
v<t«d by you, can have no practical effect unless 
the laws on which they are based be pieviously 
altcied. Tinning to the reductions of salaiies 1 e- 
commended by the Committee, it appears that 
not only the pay of the Ai my and Navy has 
been cut down, but also the total emoluments 
of officials in the vaiious Departments of State 
have undergone a leduction of over thirty pei 
cent. If the salaiies of officials he alteied in 
the sense of the draft of oiganizalion ref Kins, they 
must he cut down to the extent of forty, fifty, or 
even sixty per cent. Can this he called anything lull 
a violent alteration ? With icgai d to office expenses, 
which have undeigone the laigesl leduction after 
salaiies, they depend obviously cm the number of 
persons employed and the amount of business to he 
done, and unless both the staff and the duties can 
be summarily reduced, such a diminution of ex¬ 
penses as the Repent recommends is impossible. 
Still, ibe-G'ivcrnmeni's great aim being to cut off 
all superfluous expenditure, it would tnakeeveiy 
effoil in endoise yum decision within the limits of 
administrative efficiency. But inasmuch as the 
measuies of lelrenchment now debated by you 
involve 1 eductions and 1 ejections that exceed the 
bounds of moderation and propi iety, they cannot 
receive lire Government's approval. The 24th 
fi-cal year is close at hand. It is perfectly plain 
that the time requited to make full prepaialions 
fur cai tying out the suggestions of your Committee 
is not available. 

Gentle-men, the Diet of this year is the first step 
in the establishment of constitutional institution in 
the O. tent. The t esulis of the opening of the Diet 
will greatly affect the Empire's fair fame. '1 he 
Government sinceiely hopes, with your due and 
earnest concurrence, to attain a complete and cre¬ 
ditable issue. If by any chance an ill-advised Bill 
is adopted, it will he the unavoidable duty of the 
Government, as duected by the Constitution, to 
announce its dissent and adopt suitable measuies 
in consequence. My colleagues and I, having 
regard to the national interests, view this conjunc¬ 
ture with the utmost concern. 


OTHERWISE OCCUPIED. 

Preoccupation is a dangerous thing for a news¬ 
paper editor when it obscures his perception of 
the most important events going on around 
him. We know how, unfortunately for himself, 
the editor of the new Japan Gazette happened 
to be otherwise occupied in 1889, so that all the 



Treaty Revision completely escaped his atten¬ 
tion. " It appears now that his preoccupation 
lasted until the close of 1890 also, for he is 
actually ignorant of the circumstance which 
created so much amusement and provoked 
so much banter in connection with the cele¬ 
brated anti-Revision meeting of last September. 
In a series of numerically tabulated indict¬ 
ments of Mr. Liscomb, who lately committed 
the crime of disagreeing with the action of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, this pre¬ 
occupied editor says:—“Mr. Liscomb speaks 
of representatives of the Chinese Settlement 
taking part in the Yokohama meeting. Will lie 
kindly give his authority for this statement?" 
Evidently the editor never heard of Mr. Wong 


Yick Tong, who was among the thirty-seven 
gentlemen “unanimously chosen” to form a 
Committee which should “act as the represen¬ 
tatives of the Yokohama Community in any 
and all questions incidental to or arising out 
of the resolutions” passed at the meeting. 
“ Will Mr. Liscomb kindiy give iiis authority 
for this statement?” Truly it is very entertain¬ 
ing. Why does not the preoccupied editor 
procure some hack files of the Japan Mail, and 
read up the history of this Settlement ? He will 
bury himself under a mountain of blunders un¬ 
less he takes measures to procure a little in¬ 
formation about the past. 


FESTIVITIES AT THE BRITISH LEGATION IN 
PEKING. 

The Poet’s Corner in the Chinese Times has be¬ 
come one of the most welcome institutions of 
Eastern journalism. Tientsin—or should we not 
rather say Peking?—is happy just now in the pos¬ 
session of one or two hards who, to a wonderful 
facility for turning a neat rhyme, add a large fund 
of wit and sparkling good humour. Supplement¬ 
ing the excellent articles of the editor of the 
Chinese Times —articles as conspicuous for the 
polish of their style as for their deep insight into 
Chinese affairs—the efforts of these bards help 
to make the Tientsin journal a publication of 
which British residents in China may well be 
proud. In its latest issue to hand we find 
a clever dialogue in verse, which was spoken 
at the New Year’s festivities at the British Le¬ 
gation in Peking. We wish that space permit¬ 
ted the re-publication of the dialogue in full. 
Here is tho finale, a ditty sung by “Time,'’ one 
of the persona :— 

Time i. A recent assignment has come to hand 
To adorn II.M’s Legation ; 

It’s really hard to understand 
How those good people, who saw them land. 

Could wiite them down as a German band 
On a j.-umey of exploration. 

They really are the last thing out 
And all of them very clever. 

Of that tneie is n>< possible doubt. 

No probable possible shadow of doubt 
No possible doubt whatever, 
a. We’re all a very contented lot 

(Tho’ some of you may not think so) 

When we've nothing to do, we hatch a plot 
To build a Club, but who cares s jot 
Whether we get that Club or not? 

(And then it might make us drink so) 

So walls fall in and Committees fall out. 

And oui boo as get lost for ever. 

Of that there is. etc., etc. 

3. The fierce Influenza h»s come and picks 
I lis various victims gi imly 
On many of those we want, he’ll fix 
To keep them in bed five days or six 
And, like our Doctor, he plays odd tricks 
That we only see through dimly 
So play w: ile you can till the lights go out 
For these tricks are passing clever, 

Of that, etc , etc. 

4. Our next spring laces will be they say. 

Unlike those held in autumn. 

For a seiious stable is under weigh 
1 hat buys a gr-ffin or two per day 
And teacties ’em many a novel way 
To win for the men that bought ’em. 

Hut the men who win the most may shout. 

While the Haikuan Cup stands ever, 

Of that there is, etc , etc. 

5. And so we’re going the Palace to see 
In the month that hares go mad in 
Then, after the audience, there’s going to be 
A dinner and speeches and much “ Esprit” 

And won’t it be fun for you and me 
If we should be tiieie, Aladdin ! 

How fine if w-. only could work Pears’ s^ap 
< >n China with one endeavour. 

Hut of that there is no manner of hope, 

No piobnble possible shadow of hope, 

No possible hope whatever 

Now Time is up, good Friends, I fear, 

Our play must be ended shortly, 

Hut ere we go we’ll ask all here 
To wish full many a glad *rw Year 
To good Sir J.-hn and his lady dear 
So kind and exceeding courtly. 

And though we may roam the world about 
They’ll live in our memories ever! 

Of that there is no possible doubt 
No probable possible shadow of doubt. 

No possible doubt whatever. 


THE OPIUM REVENUE OF INDIA. 

The report entitled “The Moral and Material 
Progress of India,” which is annually laid before 
the British Parliament, and which sums up the 
general broad results of each year’s administra¬ 
tion, usually contains a large amount of inform¬ 
ation of a most interesting character. The 
volume, if it were anything but a blue-book, 


would be widely read. Being what it is, no one 
reads it. On the interesting subject of the 
opium revenue of India, the volume last issued 
says that the net Indian revenue from opium dur¬ 
ing the fical year 1888-89 was Rx- 5.964.000, as 
compared with Rx. 6,090,000 and Rx. 6,213,000 
in the two previous years, and as compared with 
8,} millions, the net revenue in the year 1880-81. 
The decrease in the revenue is due mainly to the 
fall of price in China, consequent on large ex¬ 
tensions of opium cultivation in that country, 
and partly to the terms of the Chefoo Conven¬ 
tion, under which the import duties on opium 
carried into China were increased. Nearly the 
whole of the opium revenue accrues on opium 
exported to China; in 1888-89 nearly three- 
fifths of the net opium revenue was raised in 
Bengal under the monopoly system, and a little 
less than two-fifths in Bombay by levying a pass 
duly. Under the monopoly system certain 
cultivators are licensed to grow opium in 
selected districts of the Bengal Presidency, 
and elsewhere the cultivation is strictly pro¬ 
hibited. All the crude opium grown by 
licensed cultivators, save a small quantity 
produced in the Punjab, is carried to two fac¬ 
tories, where it is made into marketable opium, 
and whence it is sent to Calcutta. Opium from 
the stores is sold by auction once a month in 
quantities of which notice is published 15 
months before. The area of opium cultivation in 
Bengal was 518,930 acres in the year 1888-89. 
Steps have now for two years been taken to re¬ 
duce the area, because the good opium harvests 
of the past few years yielded more than 
was required to supply the monthly sales and 
keep up the reserve. The opium harvest of 
18t- 8-89 was very short; only 38,305 chests 
wete made as compared with 69,500 chests in 
the preceding year, while 57,000 chests were ex¬ 
ported to China. Bombay opium is produced 
iu the Native States of Central India and Raj- 
putana ; and it pays a pass duty of Rx. 
65 on each chest exported to China. The 
Native Slates have engaged so to manage their 
opium cultivation and production as to safe¬ 
guard the Biitish revenue ; and in exchange for 
this service they receive either money compen¬ 
sation or other concessions. The amount of 
Bombay opium entering British territory from 
Native States duiing the year was 33,800 chests, 
or 4,662 less than in the previous year. The 
total number of chests of opium exported from 
India duiing the year was 90,096, of which 85 
per cent, were consigned to China, 14 per cent, 
to the Straits Settlements,and 1 per cent, to other 
countries. Rx., it should be explained, means 
tens of rupees. 


CHINESE NEW YEAR. 

Thr Wuchang correspondent of the North 
China Daily News writes :—- 
The 23rd an.l the 24th of the last moon of the Chi¬ 
nese year are days of great import to Chinese home 
life. The kitchen god on one of these two days goes 
up to heaven with his report of the household conduct 
for the year. We are all familiar with the Chinese 
idea that the unseen world is a counterpart of the seen. 
In the various Temples of Horrors, the Buddhist hells 
are fitted with mandarins, yain&n runners, lictors. and 
all the paraphernalia ot earthly justice of the Chinese 
pattern ; so the Milky Way is the heavenly stream from 
which runs the Yellow River, and each star has con¬ 
nection with some person, if only he be of any conse¬ 
quence on the globe. 

From all this it follows that there must be a due 
hierarchy in the spiritual powers that rule the world 
corresponding to the degrees of dignity and duty on 
earth. The higher deities cannot be expected to know 
the details of everyday life, hence the necessity of lower 
intelligences to inform them. The jewelled Emperor, 
who in little over a thousand years has been somehow 
promoted from bis commonplace life on earth to a 
supremacy in the sky, receives at the end of the year 
from the kitchen god of each home u detailed account 
of what wrong each member has committed through 
the year. 

In preparation for the day a printed form of a sort 
of " prayer of reconciliation” is left at each house in 
Wuchang by Taoist priests together with a paper horse 
for the god’s journey and often a picture of the god. 
On the day itself the dust of a twelvemonth is wiped 
from the table above the hearth, which is adorned with 
red cloth ; a banquet is also spread before the shiiue 
to comfort the stomach of the traveller and put him in 
a good humour. One dish is a special broth of gluti¬ 
nous rice of which the god is specially fond, and which 
is likely to stick his teeth together so that he can't get 
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liis mouth open to tell tales in the august presence to 
which he is going! lie remains invisible making his 
report for ten days, when he is received home again 
with all ceremony to the neglect and cobwebs of an¬ 
other year. 

So universal is this custom that highly intelligent 
Cnnfucian scholars take their part in the ceremonies. 
Many of them, superior to crass idolatry, yet fall in 
with the old ideas from a vague expectation of harm 
through omission. Many others haven’t the moral 
courageto give up a custom supposed by the greater 
part of their world to be of the essence of religion. 
Even the high officials join in sending their kitchen god 
on his journey with congratulations and good wishes. 
The mental position of one of these towards such 
observances must he very similar to that of a Roman 
official in the decadence of I he empire ; religion another 
name for snperstilion and the whole a convenient mat¬ 
ter for statecraft. For instance this autumn the usual 
drought led to the usual prayer in this city for rain. 
The Viceroy with his attendant high officials went to 
the temple to bow down before the image of the Dragon 
King to pray for rain. For some days the weather 
remained as fine as ever, whereupon the Treasurer and 
judge represented to him that it was undignified for a 
Viceroy to pray day after day without answer, offering 
themselves to bear the brunt of the indignity of the in¬ 
terval. After about a week there came a slight shower 
for half an hour. This was sufficinent, the fast from 
meat was ended, prayers ceased—and. as it proved, so 
did the rain. It was a sort of duel with heavenly 
powers in which the slightest scratch was sufficient 
and " honour was satisfied.” When 1 asked how a 
man like Chang Chih-tung could bow down to an 
image and engage in the after farce for hoodwinking the 
deity, I was told that he knew the people would curse 
him for callousness to their interests if he refused to 
pray in the idol’s temple—and, though of cour know¬ 
ing the whole to be sheer nonsense, he went through 
the usual performance. And so we see it ; the official 
is perforce the priest of the people. By training he is 
an agnostic ; but, for- statecraft, he goes through the 
degrading form, and smiles complacently in his sleeve 
as he is borne home by his eight bearers. What would 
be the effect if a high official were to arise with moral 
courage enough to declare that he wouldn’t truckle to 
a people’s superstition, nor play at a game of " saving 
face” with the unseen powers? 


BOYCOTTING. 

We find the following in the Mainichi Shimbun: 
—“ Trouble has arisen between the Yokohama 
Takifuji porcelain store, represented by Mr. 
Oumi Shinkichi, and the American firm known 
as the Tuska Shokai, of 194., Settlement. It 
appears that the porcelain folks undertook to 
manufacture and deliver certain wares, the con¬ 
tract price of which was 2,946 yen , to the 
American firm by the end of last October. A 
part of the ware was delivered and payment 
received, but when, the whole order being com¬ 
pleted, delivery was sought and the balance of the 
money asked for, Messrs.Tuska and Company 
declined to receive the wares, alleging that their 
shapes and decoration did not accord with the 
terms of agreement. They were willing to take 
delivery of the porcelains at a reduction of some 
35 per cent., but the other side, unable to agree 
to such terms, referred the mattertothe Porcelain 
Guild. Representatives of the Guild held a 
meeting on the 3rd instant, and opened negotia¬ 
tions the following day with Messrs. Tuska 
and Company. The latter, however, replied in 
the same sense as before, namely, that the wares 
were not according to agreement, and further that : 
the slate of the home market was unfavourable. 
Renewed negotiations on the 6th instant, re¬ 
sulted in the same reply, ami as no prospect of 
a compromise offered, an emergency meeting 
of porcelain manufacturers was held on the nth 
instant. One hundred and thirty-nine represen¬ 
tatives were present. Mr. Hoda Junichi pre¬ 
sided, and having informed the meeting of the 
result of the negotiations, said that it was pro¬ 
posed to give up all dealing with the firm of 
Messrs, l'uska and Company. This course was 
unanimously approved. The resolution took 
effect from the 15 th instant. Any associate of the 
Guild who violates the arrangement, makes him¬ 
self liable to expulsion or a fine of from one to fifty 
yen, under the 32nd article of the Guilds rules.” 
* 

* * 

There is small blame to the Mainichi, per¬ 
haps, for publishing the above, inasmuch as it 
doubtless represents the extent of that journal’s 
information, but we ( Japan Mail) have re¬ 
ceived a very different account of the affair. 
The facts are that a contract for certain goods 
of specified shapes and decoration was entered 
into last year between the parties, the work 


proceeding during the absence of the principal 
in the United States, and money being drawn 
by the manufacturer as portions of the order 
were executed and delivered. On the return 
of the principal of the Yokohama firm the 
goods were examined and found to be not 
made according to contract; old shapes that 
had been some time in stock “ in while ” had 
been decorated, instead of the new shapes as 
agreed upon, these old shapes being unsuitable 
for the market for which the order was intended. 
Moreover, the decoration was in many respects 
faulty and not according to contract, and 
the goods were consequently worth consider¬ 
ably less than they would have been had 
the contract been properly carried out. Large 
advances having been made by the Yokohama 
firm, there was no other course, if the goods 
were to be accepted, than that the manufacturers 
should submit to a reduction. This they de¬ 
clined to do, and with scant ceremony placed 
the matter in the hands of the Guild. A com¬ 
mittee of the Guild wailed on tire Yokohama 
firm, and, after discussing the matter, ad¬ 
mitted that the goods were not according to 
contract, and that certain misrepresentations 
had been made to the Guild by the complain¬ 
ing firm of potters, but nevertheless said 
that, as the matter had been referred to the 
Guild, the foreign firm would have to make 
some belter offer than they had done or put up 
with “ boycotting.” The Mainichi Shimbun 
is entirely incorrect in saying that the “state of 
ihe home market” which is described as “un¬ 
favourable ” had anything whatever to do with 
the matter, which was one purely of agreement 

as to shapes and decoration. 

* 

* * 

This affair appears to afford food for com¬ 
ment to more than one vernacular journal. 
The Tokyo Shimpo of yesterday has the follow¬ 
ing paragraph about it:—“ With reference to the 
cessation of business with Messrs. Tuska and 
Company, of No. 194, Settlement, Yokohama, 
Messrs. Fraser, Lowder, and other gentlemen of 
Yokohama, known in connection with anti-Re- 
vision, held a consultative meeting at the Drug 
Company’s Council-room ( Shogaku Kaigisho ), 
for tiie purpose of inquiring into the circum¬ 
stances of the dispute. It being debated whether 
the Drug Company should or should not pro¬ 
pose an amicable settlement, Mr. Fraser said 
that as the affair was closely connected with the 
part taken by himself and the rest in respect of 
Treaty Revision, it was essential that the facts 
of the affair should be examined into, and its I 
rights publicly established. If it were found 
that the Takifuji firm was in the wrong, the 
truth should be openly announced. With that 
understanding they separated, intending to hold 
another meeting in the afternoon of the 17th 
instant.” 

* 

• • 

It will be seen that the story is getting into a 
delightful tangle. The part attributed to Messrs. 
Fraser and Lowder is, we lake it, one of those 
“ items ” which Tokyo newsmongers sell bv 
measure. One thing is certain, namely, that if 
the Potters' Guild has really resorted to the de¬ 
vice of “ boycotting ” ( torihiki kyozetsu) for the 
purpose of forcing unjust terms upon a foreign 
firm, the foreign buyers ought to take prompt 
retaliatory measures. A boycott from the seller’s 
side would be regarded as a huge joke, we 
imagine, anywhere but in this Settlement. 


THE AMERICAN TREATY OF 1878. 

In the House of Peers on the 13th instant, the 
Minister of Stale for Foreign Affairs answered a 
question propounded some time previously by 
Viscount Tani, in due accordance with the rules 
of procedure. Viscount Tani’s enquiry related 
to the treaty concluded by Japan with America 
in 1878. The Foreign Minister, alluding to 
that Treaty in his historical retrospect, spoken 
in the Lower House on the 17th of December, 
used language which led Viscount Tani to sup¬ 
pose that the Treaty was no longer in existence. 
Hence the question. The Minister, in reply, 
explained very clearly that the Treaty is 
emphatically in existence, having been duly 
ratified by both the High Contracting Parlies, 


but that, owing to the peculiar provision 
contained in its tenth clause, it possesses no 
operative value. The most superficial student 
of Japan’s foreign relations knows all about 
that celebrated tenth clause, the subject of 
so much discussion and misrepresentation. 
Viscount Tani expressed himself quite satis¬ 
fied with the answer of the Foreign Minister, 
as he might well be. The whole matter 
was plain and above-board, the question 
direct, and the answer unequivocal. Yet the 
Japan Gazettes comment on the incident is 
this:—“The speech and the reply to it bear¬ 
ing the plainest marks of their artificiality, 
they have deceived no one. There is one thing 
in which the Japanese show great keenness, and 
that is in detecting the absence of reality in 
speech or action.” Where on earth the artifici¬ 
ality came in we are perplexed to perceive. 
Some ignorant people, imagining that Viscount 
Tani intended to raise a debate in connection 
with the Minister’s reply, or to put further ques¬ 
tions, and being disappointed in their expecta¬ 
tion of a scene, may feel vaguely indignant. 
But neither Viscount Tani nor the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is bound to cater to the enter¬ 
tainment of the ignorant public. As for the 
Japan Gazette, it reminds us forcibly of the old 
woman who readily swallowed all the marvellous 
incidents of her grandson’s travels except the 
flying fish. The beldam’s credulity stopped 
short at an exoccelus. Natural history was a 
sealed book to her, just as the annals of 
Japanese treaty-making and Japanese treaty 
revision are evidently a sealed book to the 
Japan Gazette. No sooner does anything crop 
up which lies outside the sphere of our contem¬ 
porary’s very limited knowledge, than it fancies 
itself confronted by some awful mystery, some 
flying fish, that wily folks are trying to palm off 
on it. Yet its doubts ought not to be so stub¬ 
born, for if there ever was a fish out of water it 
is the present editor of the Gazette when he 
essays to soar into the Treaty-Revision element. 


NEW TUG FOR THE CANADIAN PACIFIC LIfs'K. 

The Yokohama Engineering and Iron Works 
have all but finished work on a very fine new 
tug built to the order of Messrs. Frazar & Co., 
the local agents of the Canadian Pacific Steam¬ 
ship Co. The extension of the business falling 
to be transacted in connection with the steamers, 
and the'anticipated impulse which that business 
will receive when the new ships are placed on 
the line, necessitated arrangements of a very 
different nature from those which have hither¬ 
to sufficed. Three large freight barges are 
being built, and with the new tug the agents 
will be in a position to deal with cargo in a 
method alike expeditious and effective. The 
Spindrift , as the new vessel is to be named, is 
70 feet in length on the keel and 74 feet over 
all; 14 feet beam, and 7 feet 3 in. depth of 
hold. She has hard wood frames throughout; 
her stem and rudder-posts, garboard strakes, 
sheer strakes, and covering boards being of 
keyaki; her kelson of teak; her deck frames of 
angle-iron, with planking of teak, of which ma¬ 
terial also her deck houses are constructed. She 
is fitted with twin compound surface-condensing 
engines, driving two propellers, which measure 
four feet in diameter, and which along with 
their brackets are of gun metal, the shafting 
being 3$ in. Steam is supplied to the en¬ 
gines by a double-flued steel boiler 8 feet by 
8; which will work at a pressure of no lbs. 
Independent of the engines are air and circulat¬ 
ing pumps ; while, as a special feature designed 
to increase the usefulness of the steamer for the 
particular work in which she is to be engaged, there 
is also provided an independent Dean’s direct 
acting pump of 4 in. delivery, for salvage work 
and for pumping fresh water in the steamers. 
The cylinders of her engines are 8 in. by 16 in., 
with 10 in. stroke. With her engines in, the 
Spindrift draws 5 ft. 9 in. aft and 4 feet 9 in. 
forward ; so that she may go alongside such 
landing stages or piers of shallow berthage as 
may be necessary. Forward of the boilers are 
situated the saloon and pilot-house; the lat¬ 
ter sufficiently elevated to afford facilities for 
steering, while aft of the engine-room is another 
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cabin 8ft. in width. The saloon is to be up¬ 
holstered in a manner consonant with the superior 
character of the other fittings. The houses, with 
the exception of the pilot-house, are 5 feet above 
the deck, giving a total height of 6 feet 4 in above 
their floors. In every respect the Spindrift is a 
model of skilful designing and of careful and 
painstaking workmanship, constituting indeed 
a capital illustration of the capacities of the 
works that have turned her out. We believe 
it is the intention of Messrs. Frazar and 
Company to fit up the electric light on the 
Spindrift. The installation has already arrived, 
and consists of an Edison plant of a capacity of 
eighteen 16 candle power lights, with which the 
cabins and engine room will be lighted, the 
side-lights also being electric ; while there are 
two 100-candle power lights to be used on oc¬ 
casions when it is necessary to load or discharge 
cargo by night-time. At her trial, which will 
take place in about a week, the new steamer is 
expected to attain a speed of about io£ knots, 
so that with twin screws she will be not less fast 
than handy. 

" BURNING THE RECORDS." 

A correspondent suggests that the theory pro¬ 
pounded by us on this subject, is insufficient 
to account for all the contradictions in the 
Gazette. Our correspondent would substitute 
mastication in place of incineration, and the 
office cat in place of the “ impish denizen ” as 
the active agent. He says :—‘‘The burning-of- 
the-record-theory might account for diurnal con¬ 
tradictions, but not for repugnancy in the same 
article. For instance : the Gazette in its issue 
of the 17th inst. first declares that the report 
given by the Jiji and Atainichi, on which its 
assertions were founded, were absolutely iden¬ 
tical [the italics are not mine] in every particu¬ 
lar with that of the Kwampo. A little further 
on your contemporary drops from the absolutely- 
identical- in-italics, to the important-particular- 
in-roman stage, and finally lands on the wide- 
discrepancy platform. First, the reports are ab¬ 
solutely identical in every particular; secondly, 
they do not differ in a single important particular, 
and, thirdly, the Mail cannot prove any wide 
discrepancy between them. I might point out 
that on this one question alone, the Gazette takes 
just as many different positions as it has kinds of 
honesty, but the thought will doubtless occur 
to you, and besides it is not pertinent to the 
main question. Now the burning of the re¬ 
cord theory might, as I have before re¬ 
marked, account for the inconsistencies pointed 
out by you, but it would not satisfactorily 
explain those I have referred to, because sen¬ 
tence-by-sentence cremation would deprive the 
printer of copy. My idea is that the honest 
office cat gobbles up the honest sentences, 
as they fall from the honest pen ot the 
honest editor of the honest Gazette, and passes 
them on to the honest printer. This theory I 
admit, has one serious defect, but I maintain 
that it is good, and ought not to be discarded 
merely because it has holes in it. My difficulty is 
to discover how it happens—assuming the cat to 
be the channel through which copy is conveyed 
to the composing room—that any sense what¬ 
ever can be made out of the editorial fulmina- 
tions of your contemporary. But, after all, that 
is only ‘ a minor point.’ ” 


THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 

Public opinion becomes daily more excited 
about the course which the House of Peers is 
likely to adopt in respect of the Budget. Plainly 
there are three eventualities in sight: first, the 
Peers may take the Budget as sent up to them, 
debate it, and adopt the amendments of the 
Lower House in toto, or with a few minor ex¬ 
ceptions; secondly, they may refuse to accept 
the Budget on the ground that it reaches them 
in an unconstitutional form; and thirdly, they 
may accept it, but proceed to amend it on con¬ 
stitutional lines and intelligent principles. The 
general idea appears to be in favour of the 
third course, and a majority of the Peers 
themselves are said to approve it, their belief 
being that the Upper House should stand 
between the Lower and the Government, and 


should exhaust its good offices to effect a| 
peaceful adjustment of disputes. In the event 
of this forecast being verified, the Budget has 
still a long route to travel before it reaches the 
Government. The amendments made by the 
Peers would have to be discussed by a Con¬ 
ference Committee of the two Houses, and the 
results of the compromise thus effected would : 
then have to be brought before each House 
separately. All that could not be accomplished 
within any time likely to be at the disposal of 
the Diet. We believe that the Budget is doomed, 
and that the Representatives will have to carry 
to their constituents the news of a big fiasco. 

A PARALLEL ON A LARGE SCALE. 

For the comfort of the gentlemen who found 
the police at Nagoya too forbearing, we re-pro¬ 
duce the following account of a meeting in the 
United Kingdom, where the police remained 
calmly indifferent amid a scene of far greater 
violence than was witnessed at Nagoya. Twoj 
wrongs do not make a right, but it is more or, 
less reassuring to know that the conduct of the | 
police at Nagoya is not without parallel in tbe 
“ vanguard of civilization.” It will be observed, 
too, that the two cases have another feature in 
common, namely open inciting to violence by a 
Roman Catholic clergyman, and secret inciting 
—as is supposed—by Buddhist Priests :— 

The anti-Parnellite meetinp at Tipperary on Sunday De¬ 
cember 13th, nave iise to several exciting scenes. It was 
anticipated that either Mr. Ilealy nr Mr. Sexton would at¬ 
tend, but at the last moment an intimation was received 
that the presence of those gentlemen was required else¬ 
where, and the only members who put in an appearance were 
Mr. Condon, M.F., and Mr. J. O’Brien. A meeting was 
held at half-past two in an open space outside New'l’ipper- 
aiy aicade. (.anon Cahill was elected to the chair, but as 
soon as the-reverend gentleman aitempted to speaic, two 
young men, named Hurley and Dalton, on the platform, 
called for cheers for Mr. Parnell. Great disorder prevailed 
The crowd was divided into faction, who glared at one 
another, and brandished sticks. Canon Ryan (says The 
Times corresp udentat l ipperary) advanced to the platform 
and roared, ‘ We will walk on the Hurleys and the paid 
cut-throats of our country. Clear them away; crush tuem 
down.” Roth Dalton and Hurley were torn from the plat- 
platform by the rabble beneath. Several policemen were 
present, but they did not into fere. A table on the platform 
was broken and thrown to the crowd, and some sturdy fel¬ 
lows armed themseves with the shattered pieces to belabour 
their opponents. The Parnelliies attached the other side, 
to be driven bach some distance. Disorder reigned supreme, 
and both parties struggled for the mastery. Canon Ryan 
addrei-sco the anti-t'ai nellites, telling them they were worth¬ 
less and cowards, as they could not clear off the scruff and 
dirt of lipperary, and lie called on the horsemen on tl>e out- 
shirts of the crowd to come in and trample the hirelings 
down; but the command met with no response, .-ome 
speeches having been delivered amid constant interruptions, . 
Canon Ryan asked, “ Why does not our side beat out the 
rascals or hick out the blackguards?" A man on the, 
platform cheered for Harnell. and an effort was made by 1 
the anti-Parnellites to pull him down. His friends rushed 
to his rescue to resist the attack, and were freely beaien I 
with sticks and swept away some distance'from the pla*- I 
form. Outnumbered and overpowered they changed their j 
line of attach and discharged a volley of stones at their j 
opponents. Both sides ranged themselves into lines and 1 
fought in this style for some time. The peaceful spectators 
fled in all directions and left the field to the fighting men. 
Every one was driven from the platform by the fusillade of 
stones, and several people were hint, (.anon Ryan and 
Father Humphreys, wielding umbrellas, rushed amid their 
supporters, and, calling on them to follow, charged upon 
the other side. A fierce conflict ensued for several mo¬ 
ments, during which the stone-throwing continued, but at 
last the Parnellites yielded and fled in all directious; a few 
who took shelter in an open building were attacked with 
stones and driven away. A priest on the platform then 
gave directions, when the I’arnellites returned, that they 
should station “Groups of ten or twenty on the outskirts 
of the crowd prepared to beat out the brains of any one 
who interrupts.” The meeting from this time proceeded 
with some show of order. The number of persons present 
in all is variously estimated from 400 to 2,000. Not more 
than 200 men were engaged in the fighting. 


THE CASE OF RASPE AND CO. V. RNOMOTO SHUZO. 

The report of the above case recently published 
in these columns has evoked criticism that does 
not appear to have been preceded by full con¬ 
sideration of the details. The Hyogo News, 
for example, draws from the case this conclu¬ 
sion :—“To the Oriental legal mind it seems 
that for a man to fill a bottle with a vile decoc¬ 
tion and to label it with the name of another 
firm, is so far from being an offence that five or 
six. Courts in succession refuse to convict an 
offender caught in the act.” Now, in the first 
place, this statement contains an exaggera¬ 
tion. Not “five or six courts” but two, re¬ 
fused to convict Enomoto Shuzo. Tbe Supreme 
Court never showed any doubt at all in the 
matter. It sent the case back twice for re-ex¬ 
amination, and finally Enomoto got a portion at 


least of his deserts. In the second place, if the 
Hyogo News had read our report with care, it 
would have perceived that the point which per¬ 
plexed tiie two Judges was whether the evidence 
sufficed to furnish proof of fraudulent intent. 
The purchaser of the beer had bought it willingly. 
He knew it to be a spurious compound, and con¬ 
sequently was not deceived. On the other hand, 
there appears to have been no attempt, if indeed 
there was any necessity, to prove that Enomoto 
Shuzo was not aware of the character of his 
customer as a representative of Messrs. Raspe 
and Company. The two Judges argued, there¬ 
fore, that, so far as the testimony laid before 
them was concerned, the case did not fall with¬ 
in the legal definition of “selling for frau¬ 
dulent purposes.” There is a radical and easily 
appreciated difference between the import of 
this judgment and the sweeping inference that 
the fraudulent sale of a vile and spurious de¬ 
coction does not constitute an offence in Japa¬ 
nese eyes. It does most distinctly constitute an 
offence. The fact that Enomoto was finally sent 
to prison ought to have prevented such an unjust 
assertion. The crux of the whole matter was whe¬ 
ther fraudulent intent had been sufficiently es¬ 
tablished. It did not suffice to tell the Court, as 
a matter of common report, that Enomoto Shuzo 
had been in the habit of selling his bad beer to 
the public at large. Evidence of sale had to.be 
adduced, and in the only instance concerning 
which testimony was furnished, fraudulent in¬ 
tent did not, in the Court’s opinion, appear to 
be established. We cannot ourselves appreciate 
such a subtlety, but still less are wc able to ac¬ 
cept the conclusion based on it by our Kobe 
contemporary. The judgment of the two Courts 
showed, not that there is any question in Japan 
as to the culpability of selling bad wares under 
a spurious title, but that the Judges required 
more explicit proof of fraudulent intent than 
plain practical folks would think of asking for. 
The Criminal Code, which has been in force 
since January 1st, 1882, contains provisions deal¬ 
ing distinctly with acts of fraud such as that 
perpetrated by Enomoto Shuzo, and convictions 
under these provisions have, we are informed, 
been obtained. But the case in question pre¬ 
sented a peculiar feature of which the Hyogo 
News does not appear to hatfe taken any notice. 
There may be a tendency on the part of a cer¬ 
tain school of Japanese lawyers to think that 
Courts of Law should concern themselves about 
vice rather than about crime, and to forget that 
“ hearts are outside the jurisdiction of legisla¬ 
tures and magistrates, who have to do only with 
men’s actions.” Certainly in the case of Eno¬ 
moto Shuzo, a distinct failure of justice might 
have resulted bad not the Supreme Court over¬ 
ruled a subtlety that ought to have possessed no 
practical weight. 

THE SPEECHES OF THB MINISTERS. 

The great importance of the speech delivered 
by Count Yamagata in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives on the 16th instant, induces us to refer 
to a matter which we should otherwise have left 
unnoticed, namely, the very misleading nature 
of the translation published by the Japan 
Herald. We know well the difficulty of finding 
any Japanese competent to interpret such 
speeches in English. It would, indeed, be too 
much to expect renderings faithful to the 
polished diction and terse style of the original. 
But surely something better could be accomp¬ 
lished than the jumble of inconsequential phrases 
and confused thoughts attributed to the unfor¬ 
tunate Minister President by tbe Japan Herald. 
The speech, instead of being as it really was, 
a dignified, eloquent, and closely reasoned state¬ 
ment, becomes in the Japan Herald's columns 
a farrago of bathos. Happily the construction 
of the sentences and their coordination are so 
flagrantly bad that discerning readers will at 
once acquit Count Yamagata of having uttered 
such rubbish. Take, for example, this sentence : 
—“ Since the accession of the present Emperor 
to the Throne, there have been many speeches 
delivered by His Imperial Majesty—from the 
subjugation of the rebellion to the one made 
at the opening of the Diet.” Fancy Count 
Yamagata alluding to “the subjugation of a 
rebellion ” as a speech from the Throne ! One 
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is obliged to conceive the Japanese Sovereign a 
second and greater Jupiter/«/»»//<i«x, hurling 
from his lips treason-quelling thunderbolts. 
Of course Count Yamagata never said anything 
of the kind, and equally of course he never 
spoke of subduing a rebellion. However, our 
purpose is not general criticism, for that would 
necessarily extend to every sentence of the 
wonderful hotch-potch attributed to the Minister 
President by. the Herald. It is on account of 
one portion only that we allude to the matter. 
The Japan Herald makes Count Yamagata 
say : — 

I thinlc it will be diflic .lt t> remedy at once the long stand¬ 
ing abuses which grew out of the tieaties contracted with 
foreign Powers at the lime of the . Id regime, nor will 
circumstances permit of it. Therefore I believe that you, 
who are thoughtful and fai hful representatives, will feel as 
I do, not only that treaty revision cannot lie effected without 

f ,roper reasons, but that the question should be effected on 
egal grounds. 

These, certainly, are striking and singular 
statements. First, that' “ circumstances will not 
permit of remedying at once the abuses growing 
out of the Treaties with Foreign Powers,” se¬ 
condly that “Treaty Revision cannot be effected 
without proper reasons,” and thirdly that it 
“ should be effected on legal grounds.” The 
Minister President did not say anything of the 
kind. Here are the words really used by him 

The still incomplete condition of the national autonomy, is. 
however, a heritage handed down to us from the treaties 
of the BaUufu. and to recover that autonomy in a day is a 
taslc beyond our puwer to accomplish. It must be attained 
by gradual steps along the right route, and we are fully 
persuaded that you, gentlemen, loyally and honestly share 
our sentiments in this matter. 

It may be well to refer also to a clause in 
Count "Matsu kata’s speech, which, as translated 
by the Herald, commits the Government to a 
remarkable declaration. The translation of 
our contemporary makes the Minister of Finance 
say :— 

In case the amended Budget comes into existence, the 
Government will declare its dissent in accordance with 
the provision of the Constitution, an.I will be obliged to taue 
proper measures to carry out and enforce its will. 

We need scarcely point out that Count Matsu- 
kata did not attribute to the Government any 
resolve “ to carry out and enforce its own will.” 
Such an arbitrary announcement would be more 
than strange. What Count Malsukala said 
was :— 

If by any chance an ill-advised Bill is adopted, it will be 
the unavoidable duty of the Government, as directed by 
the Constitution.toannoui.ee its dissent, and adopt suitable 
measures in consequence. 

We call attention to these points on account of 
their significance, not for any purpose of mere 
criticism or fault-finding. It is desirable that 
there should be no misunderstanding in respect 
of matters of so much moment. 


BLUNDERING AGAIN. 

“ The only reports that have appeared in any 
European language on Japanese Courts, as far 
as we are aware,”says the Japan Gazelle, “are 
those of Mr. Masujima, short extracts from 
which have been published in the Japan Mail 
from time to time.” We should like to know 
where these “ reports by Mr. Masujima in a 
European language have appeared.” They are 
spoken of as “ reports on Japanese courts," but 
as nothing of that kind has ever been published, 
we presume that the meaning concealed in this 
peculiar phraseology is “ reports of cases tried 
in Japanese Law Courts.” Where then, we ask, 
have such reports been printed or compiled by 
any Japanese barrister in a European language? 
We have never heard of them, and no extracts 
from them have ever appeared in the columns 
of the Japan Mail. There is published in 
Tokyo a legal periodical called the Saiban 
Suishi. It contains, inter alia, short reports 
of interesting cases tried by Japanese Law 
Courts within the past few years. Knowing 
that ignorance of the ways of Japanese tribunals 
lies at the root of much of the distrust which 
foreigners feel towards them, and thinking that 
it falls distinctly within the province of an Eng¬ 
lish local journal to supply information in such 
an important matter, we have taken the pains to 
translate some of these reports, and lay them 
before our readers. All this we explained fully 
when the series of translations was commenced 
in our columns, yet we are now told that we 


have been merely publishing short extracts from 
reports prepared by Mr. Masujima in a Euro¬ 
pean language. How long it will take the 
Japan Gazette to bury itself under a mountain 
of its own blunders, is becoming a curious pro¬ 
blem. Does it imagine that the Saiban Suishi 
is printed in a foreign tongue ? Or does it 
know anything whatever about the existence of 
such a periodical ? 

• * 

It is a case of Pelion upon Ossa. We imagined 
that the Japan Gazette must have climbed 
pretty nearly to the pinnacle of blundering ; but 
no, its agility continues. It made a great point, 
as it imagined, against a correspondent of the 
New York Nation, by denying that there were 
any Chinese present at the anti-Revision meet¬ 
ing of September last. This simply showed 
that it knew nothing at all about the meeting, 
because not only were Chinese present, and not 
only was a Chinaman elected to serve on the Re¬ 
presentative Committee, but the fact was gene¬ 
rally commented on by the press at the time, and 
created no little merriment. Convicted of 
blundering, the Gazette had to confess itself 
mistaken about a fact perfectly familiar to 
ninety-nine out of every hundred residents of 
Yokohama. Coming on the top of all its pre¬ 
vious blunders, this escapade might have suf¬ 
ficed for a time. But the Gazette resembles 
the youth at the auction, bidding against him¬ 
self. It essays to cap its own performances, 
and this time we frankly admit that it has suc¬ 
ceeded. Here is what it says about the Chinese 
incident:— 

We find that we were mistaken on the point of the pre¬ 
sence of Chinamen at the meeting of -eptember f 1 tit. 
There were < hinamen p es nt, but we have yet to learn 
that the dignity of ti.e meeting was lessened thcioby, any 
more than the dignity of the Treaty Revision confeiences 
held in Tolcio, when Count Inouye was 1‘oreign Minister, 
was lowe ed by the presence of the Chinese Minister at 
such conferences. 

Now this becomes absurd enough in view of the 
fact that no Chinese Minister ever attended a 
Treaty Revision conference in Tokyo. If that 
were all, however, the curiosity of the thing 
would be less marked, especially since we might 
credit the Japan Gazette with having obeyed 
some hasty impulse of retributive justice by in¬ 
serting a Chinese Minister at the Tokyo Con¬ 
ference to balance the Chinese merchant ex¬ 
cluded from the Yokohama Representative 
Committee. In the abstract, it is not a bigger 
blunder to assert that no Chinaman was present 
at the meeting than to say that a Chinaman was 
present at the Conference, for both allegations 
are equally false. But the new blunder involves 
infinitely more than the old one. It involves 
ignorance of the important fact that China’s 
Treaty with Japan is on a special footing, quite 
distinct from that of Japan’s Treaties with the 
other Foreign Powers, and that, consequently, 
China has never been invited to take part in anyof 
the Revision conferences. It involves ignorance 
of the fact that Viscount Enotnolo, Mr. Shioda, 
and Mr. Otori, Japan’s Representatives, in Peking, 
were supposed to have been instructed, one after 
the other, to open separate negotiations with 
China in view of the seemingly imminent conclu¬ 
sion of Treaty Revision with Western Powers. It 
involves ignorance of the fact that China’s pro¬ 
bable attitude in the event of Western States 
agreeing to the imposition of increased tariff rales 
by Japan, has been speculated upon by diploma¬ 
tists, and discussed by every foreign and verna¬ 
cular journal in Japan for the past five years. 
It involves ignorance of the fact, repeatedly 
commented on, that owing to the special nature 
of her Treaty with China, Japan is happily in 
the position of being able to withhold from 
the Chinese the privilege of mixed residence 
while granting it to other aliens. In short, 
it involves ignorance of one of the most 
important, the most perplexing, and the most 
widely debated phases of the Treaty Revision 
problem. We have not the smallest desire to 
comment on the strange mistakes of our con¬ 
temporary. That function of journalism is 
particularly distasteful to us in the present 
case. But the Japan Gazette is now the 
representative of a company of prominent re¬ 
sidents of Yokohama, and the avowed object 
of its proprietors was to establish an organ which 


should place the Treaty Revision question before 
the public in a just and correct light. It lias in¬ 
terested us, therefore, to follow the Gazette s 
course during the seven weeks of its existence 
up to the present, and to determine how much 
credit its utterances deserve. But we promise 
our readers that the task shall not occupy much 
more space in these columns. 


A NKW FINANCIAL RESOUKCE. 

The Keizai Zasshi offers for the consideration 
of the Representatives of the people a new and 
hitherto neglected source of the public re¬ 
venue. The Bank of Japan has the right of 
issuing convertible notes to the amount of 85 
million yen in excess of the specie reserve in its 
vaults. According to the official returns for the 
week ending January 10th, the total amount of 
convertible notes issued was, at that time, 
102,953,364 yeti, of which the amount in actual 
circulation was 74,977,5 2 a yen, while the reserve 
of specie amounted to 44,244,011 yen. The 
difference between the last two sums, namely 
3°>733*5 1 l P en > represents the amount for which 
the Bank has no reserve in its vaults. Our con¬ 
temporary thinks that the profit resulting from 
this issue of notes ought not to he enjoyed solely 
by the Nippon Ginko as is now the case. The 
profit reaches, on the basis of 5 per cent., 

1 .536.675 yen, and will steadily increase in 
proportion to the quantity of convertible notes 
issued by the Bank. Supposing that the 
maximum limit (85,000,000 yen) he reached, 
the Bank would then be compelled, according 
to its charter, to advance to the Government 
a sum of 22 million yen without any interest, 
so that the actual amount at the Bank’s disposal 
would be 63,000,000 yen, and the profit accruing 
on the use of the latter sum would he 3,150,000 
yen, at the rale of 5 per cent. The Keizai 
Zasshi admits that the Bank is entitled to a 
certain amount of compensation for the trouble 
it takes in the issue of the convertible notes, 
hut strongly protests against the appropriation 
of the whole profit arising from the transac¬ 
tion. In the case of the various subsidies 
lo companies now engaging the attention 
of the Representatives, contracts bind the Go¬ 
vernment lo pay the subsides. But no contract 
exists in the case of the Bank of Japan. 
The Government can, therefore, lake from the 
Bank without any injustice a portion of the 
profit now accruing from the circulation of 
convertible notes in excess of the specie reserve. 
Our contemporary recommends the members 
of the Diet to bring this question up for dis¬ 
cussion before the close of the present session. 
With regard to the use of the new income thus 
derived, the Tokyo journal proposes to employ 
it as a means of abolishing the tax on confec¬ 
tionary and on exports. 


“kound the world for three yen and 
A HALF.” 

This is the title of a book just published in 
Tokyo by a young traveller named Yorimitsu 
Hdsei, a native of Tosa. As usual the book 
contains laudatory prefaces from the pens of 
several distinguished politicians and authors, 
including Counts Itagaki and Katsu, and 
Messrs. Shimada Saburo, Nakae Tokusuke, Ue- 
ki Emori, members of the Lower House, and 
Tokutomi Iichiro, editor of the Kokumin-no- 
V'omo. A poor student of English, Mr. Yori¬ 
mitsu left Nagasaki in the spring of 1885 on 
hoard an American ship bound to Hongkong. 
Having only three yeti and a half in his pocket, 
he had to work as a deck hoy. He then spent 
ten months in visiting some of the open ports of 
China and also some cities of Siam and Bur- 
mah, always earning his passage as a cabin boy 
or a cook. Some time in the spring of 1886 
we find him sailing from Singapore to New 
York on board an American merchant ship, the 
captain of which is described as being a man of 
chivalrous spirit and very kindly disposition. 
He worked as a steward. In the course of this 
voyage, he touched at Colombo, Bombay, and 
Cape Town. Everywhere the young adven¬ 
turer seems to have devoted all his spare time 
and what money he had to making himself ac¬ 
quainted with the modes of life apd customs of 
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the place. After reaching New York, he worked 
in various capacities, and mingled with all sorts 
of people, high and low, especially the latter. 
Some Americans took such interest in him that 
they offered to send him to a college, hut he 
declined, and after staying there for about 
six months, sailed for Europe in a merchant 
vessel, though in what capacity we are 
not told. He first went to Belgium, then 
to France, and lastly to England, everywhere 
engaging in manual labour of some kind and, 
as soon as he had earned a little money, putting 
on gentleman’s costume and mixing in society. 
He made the acquaintance of several distin¬ 
guished men; principal among them being 
M. Clemenceau. Mr. Gladstone, and the late 
John Bright. To the last-named gentleman 
lie had brought a letter of introduction from 
one of his American friends in New York. He 
returned to Japan by way of Australia in the 
spring of 1889, thus having spent four complete 
years abroad. Such is the general outline of 
his wanderings. He certainly deserves to be 
congratulated on the good fortune that at¬ 
tended him in his novel travels. But we are 
disappointed by the contents of his book. He 
occupies himself chiefly with recording, not 
his personal experiences, which could not 
fail to be various and interesting, but his 
not very favourable impressions of the life 
and manners of Occidental nations. His 
work is on that account comparatively un¬ 
interesting. Like his more brilliant predeces¬ 
sor, Mr. Shiga Shigetaka, editor of the Nippon- 
jin , he seems to have been impressed, as the 
result of what he observed abroad, with the im¬ 
portance of a grand alliance among the nations 
of the Orient, especially Japan and China, 
against the steadily growing power of European 
races in this part of the world. Further, he 
recommends his countrymen to devote their 
energies to the development of their national 
resources by extending commerce with the outer 
world, a trite piece of counsel. According to 
one of the prefaces to his book, be is going 
soon to China as a commercial explorer, and 
since he is still young and evidently a man of 
considerable energy and pluck, we expect to 
hear more about him by and by. 


THE DIET AND PETTY TRADESMEN. 

The petty tradesmen of Tokyo expected 
that the assembling of the members of the 
Diet would bring them an exceptionally brisk 
and profitable season. But they have been 
entirely deceived, and are giving backhanded 
blessings to the very persons whose presence in 
the capital they so gladly anticipated. The 
Diet's clamour for the reduction of the number 
aud salaries of Government officials, has, it 
seems, exercised a strong economical influence 
on the whole official class, whose patronage is 
so vital to the petty tradesmen of the capital. 
It has hitherto been customary with officials to 
give entertainments at the end and beginning of 
each year. Toward the close of the last month 
in every year, the resources of the tea houses 
used to be taxed to their utmost to accomodate 
these jovial parties, celebrating what they termed 
bo-nen kztiai, or ringing the old year out. The 
first half of January was wont to be similarly 
enlivened-by shin-nen enkwai (New year's 
feasts). But last December, as well as last 
January, these social gatherings were few and 
far between. The tea houses, with the excep¬ 
tion of those in the very first rank, all complain 
bitterly that the season has been ruinous 
Equally unfortunate have been shoe-makers, 
tailors, and so forth, who regularly go round the 
various Departments and Bureaux to take orders 
on two or three mouths’ credit. Higher class 
officials are of course able to pay their bills at 
any time, but those in receipt of medium and 
small emoluments give their orders, in most 
cases, on the basis of monthly instalments. 
Of late, however, petty officials are thinking 
more of their future prospects than of ordering 
new clothes and new shoes. The effect of the 
panic, for it is scarcely less, among the official 
c!a*is generally, is also discernible in other 
directions. The wives of officials, alarmed by 
the reported attempt of the Diet to cut down 


their husbands’salaries, and economical always, 
have become so extremely careful of sen 
and rin, that dealers in kalsuwo, eggs, beef, 
fish, fruit, and all other articles of daily con¬ 
sumption, complain bitterly of the hard times, and 
there are even cases of utter ruin among small 
merchants. These circumstances have con¬ 
tributed to produce general distress among the 
poorer classes in Tokyo. The only persons that 
have profiled by the meeting of the Diet are a 
few hotel keepers and the soshi. 


A PETITION. 

Mr. Hikida Yeikichi, of the Yomiuri Shimbun, 
has presented to the House of Representatives a 
petition urging the abolition of jinrikisha. He 
assigns seven reasons for getting rid of these 
useful vehicles. First, the men who draw them 
are practically slaves; secondly, by sanctioning 
such a trade, the number of persons available to 
develop lhe resources of the country is reduced ; 
thirdly, by sanctioning such a trade, the number 
of the poor is increased ; fourthly, by sanctioning 
such a trade, the number of criminals is in¬ 
creased ; fifthly, by sanctioning such a trade, 
the number of early deaths is increased ; sixthly, 
jinrikisha have the effect of developing luxurious 
habits; and, seventhly, jinrikisha disfigure the 
aspect of the city. If this petition should come 
up for discussion in the House, the debate will 
probably be interesting. 

SILK-WORMS’ EGGS. 

There is apparently some trouble between the 
sericulturists of Miyagi and Fukushima Prefec¬ 
tures. The former are in the habit of obtaining 
their supply of eggs from the latter, their annual 
purchases amounting to some sixty thousand 
cards. The quality of the eggs, how.ever, hav¬ 
ing given rise to complaints, a guild was formed, 
and it was decided that a board of examination 
should subject the cards to expert inspection 
before delivery was taken. The immediate 
consequence was that 3,300 cards were pro¬ 
nounced bad and returned to the producers, 
who expressed themselves much dissatisfied, 
and clamoured for a revision of the rules of 
inspection. The vernacular press says that the 
matter is difficult to adjust. 

OPIUM AND INDIAN FINANCE. 

“jThe Moral and Material Progress of India ” is 
the title of a Blue-book annually laid before the 
British Parliament, which is so full of interest¬ 
ing matter that if it were published in any other 
shape it would command a large circulation. 
As it is, no one reads it, although it is, in fact, 
an account of the broad features and results of 
each successive year’s administration in India, 
and of the methods adopted for dealing with 
current political questions in that vast, and in¬ 
teresting region. The last of these reports has 
recently been laid before Parliament and has 
some interesting remarks on the opium trade 
and its bearing on Indian finance, of which the 
following is a summary. The opium revenue is 
raised partly by a monopoly of opium in Bengal, 
and partly by the levy of a duly on all opium 
exported from Native States. Though the 
poppy grows freely in most parts of India, 
its cultivation in Britain territory is per- 
mitied, as a Government monopoly, only in a 
tract 600 by 200 miles in extent in the Ganges 
Valley. The cultivator receives advances to 
enable him to prepare the land for the crop, and 
he is required to deliver the whole of the pro¬ 
duce at a fixed price to opium agents, by whom 
it is despatched to the Government factories at 
Patna and Ghazipur to be refined for the China 
market. The chests of manufactured opium 
are sold by auction at monthly sales which take 
place in Calcutta; and in order to prevent 
speculation and to steady prices, the quantity 
to be sold during each year, is notified in the 
previous year. A sufficient reserve is retained 
to supply the deficiencies of had seasons; 
and a small quantity is retained for the use 
of the Indian excise departments. In 1861 
the average price of opium sold by auc¬ 
tion for the China market was as high as 
Rx. 185 per chest of 140 lbs. weight, but since 
that year it has fallen. In 1886-87 the average 


was Rx. 112; in 1887-88 it was Rx. 106; and 
in 1888-89 il was Rx. 112. (Rx. means tens 
of rupees, and may be taken roughly as equival¬ 
ent to pounds sterling.) Opium is grown, in 
many Native States of Central India and 
Rajputana. These states have agreed to assimi¬ 
late their internal opium arrangements to the 
British exise system, and to prevent contraband 
dealings. They levy heavy dues from opium 
exported from their territories for the China 
market, and such opium pays to the Indian 
Treasury a duty of Rx. 65 per chest on ex¬ 
portation. The yield of the opium revenue for 
the past two years has been :— 


1887.88. 

Auction sales of monopoly Rx. 
opium. 6,037,967 

Duty on Bombay or Malwa 

°P ium •;. 2,267493. 

Issues of opium to the Ex¬ 
ise Department. 210,002. 

„ . Tota ]..8.516,462. 

Upmm expenditure chiefly 

in Bengal . 2,424,575 

Net opium Revenue. 6,090,887. 


1888-89. 

Rx. 

6,383-948 

1,964497 

213,864 

8,562.309 

2 , 597.905 

5.904,414 


The number of chests of Bengal opium sold in 
each of these two years was 57,000; the number 
pf chests of Bombay opium paying duty was 
34,884 in 1887-88, and 30,222 in 1888-9. The 
quantity of opium issued to the excise depart¬ 
ments of the Bengal Presidency was 6,078 
inaunds in the latter year; and the receipts 
shown above are outside the provincial opium 
duties of Rx. 761,660, shown in the excise 
section of this statement. The net revenue 
from opium is now considerably below what 
it was in previous years ; thus :— 


Net Opium Revenue in 
Rx. 

1872-73 .6,870,423 

!875*76.6,250,660 

1878- 79.7,700,671 

1879- 80.8,251,670 


Net Opium Revenue in 
Rx. 

i88o-8t.8451.276 

1883-84.7,7°i ,518 

1886-87.6,213,913 

1888-89.5.964,414 


The fall in the Indian opium revenue is due to 
the increased quantity, and the improved quality 
of the opium produced in China. The Chinese 
production of opium has been variously estimat¬ 
ed at from three to ten times the Indian im¬ 
portations. Consular reports from China show 
that in the northern and inland provinces 
Chinese opium is taking the place of the Indian 
drug. It is probable that the increased duties, 
imposed under the Chefoo Convention on fo¬ 
reign opium entering China, have operated in 
favour of the consumption of the native drug. 
In pursuance of the policy of reducing the 
opium area, the land actually cultivated with 
opium in the Ganges valley was reduced to 
518,930 acres, or 3 per cent, below the area 
of 1887-88, and 7^ per cent, below the opium 
area of 1886-87. The contraction of the 
opium area caused some dissatisfaction among 
the ryots, among whom opium cultivation with 
its accompaning cash advances at a critical 
season of the year is popular. The number of 
chests of opium paying duty at Bombay was 
less by 4,662, or 13 per cent., than in the 
preceding year. The decrease is attributed 
partly to the increased poppy cultivation in 
China, and the cheapness of the native drug 
there, and partly to the dearness of Bombay 
opium, caused by the partial failure of the 
rainfall in 1886 and 1887. Of the Malwa 
supply, one chest was exported fo London, i8£ 
chests to Zanzibar, and 75 chests to Cochin 
and Allepev; while 118 chests were supplied 
to Native Chiefs in Guzerat and Kathiawar, 
and 1,090 chests were issued to opium farmers 
or to Native States. The licensed consump¬ 
tion of opium in British districts of the Bombay 
presidency was 148,511 lbs., as compared with 
140.527, and 150,657 lbs., in the two previous 
years. 


SINGULAR RECOVERY OF A RING. 

A RING which its owner, one of the officers 
of the Omaha , might well have despaired 
of recovering, has found its wav back to him 
under somewhat peculiar circumstances. The 
ring was dropped, while the Omaha was last 
here, in the harbour in seven fathoms of water, 
a depth which, in view of the muddy bottom, 
made recovery a very problematical matter. 
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A reward was offered, however, and on the 
return of the ship it now appears that the 
ring was recovered by a sendo who carried it to 
the Yokohama Police Station, whence it has 
found its way back to its owner. It appears that 
the finder used a net or dredge of the kind known 
as keta provided with iron spikes in which the 
ring caught, and was brought to the surface. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LAND OWNBRS IN JAPAN. 

The movement against the proposed reduction 
of the land-tax is steadily gaining ground. The 
Keizai Zasshi , as already slated, is one of the 
most important strongholds of the opposition. 
In its issue of the 14th instant, it again recurs 
to the subject, and draws attention to the fact 
that the influence of landowners is already dan¬ 
gerously great in the politics of the country. 
From the Diet down to the communal assem¬ 
blies, the basis of the franchise is in every case 
almost limited to possession in land. It is the 
landowners who elect and are elected to these 
assemblies, and the inevitable result is that 
the interest of the landed class is taken care 
of before that of every other class. Our 
contemporary substantiates this assertion by 
figures showing the amounts of local taxes 
in each City on Prefecture that are legally 
leviable, and those that are actually levied. 
From these statistics, it appears that in no 
locality is land taxed up to the legal limits. The 
local tax on land is fixed by law at a maximum of 
one-third of the national tax (chiso). But the 
practice and principle differ widely. To take 
an extreme case :—The legal limit of the local 
tax on land in Saitama Prefecture amounts to 
516,628 yen ; but the amount actually voted by 
the Local Assembly is only 231,305 yen; in 
other words less than one-half of the legal limit. 
This is the worst case, but there are many 
others almost equally bad. In proportion as 
the farmer’s local liabilities are thus lightened, 
the merchant, the mechanic, and the manu¬ 
facturer are compelled to bear correspondingly 
heavy burdens. Thus the Keizai Zasshi truly 
observes that the landed class, with its voice 
almost exclusively dominant in politics, already 
menaces the interests of all other classes of the 
people. Our contemporary deems it of vital 
importance for the welfare of the country to put 
restraints upon the self aggrandizing spirit of 
the dominant class. Otherwise “ a dangerous 
type of socialists may, in no long lime, make 
their appearance in our midst.’’ 


PRINCE SANJO'S FUNERAL. 

The Official Gazette contains an Imperial Re¬ 
script, ordering that a Slate Funeral he given to 
the late Prince Sanjo. The cortege, as an¬ 
nounced in our columns yesterday, will leave 
the residence of the deceased statesman in 
Ichibei-machi at 9 a.m. on the 25th instant, 
and will proceed to the temple of Gokoku, in 
Otowa. It was at this temple that the late Prince 
Arisugawa was buried in 1886. The funeral 
will be a magnificent affair. Preparations on 
a large scale have been commenced, the house 
formerly occupied by Mr. F. T. Piggott having 
been appropriated to serve as an office for the 
officials engaged. The cortdge will pass by the 
following route:—down Reinan-zaka; to the 
right, down Yenoki-zaka, keeping the Naval 
Department on the left; past the front gate of 
the Naval Department; along the moat, and 
thence over Atarashi-bashi; by Uchisaiwaicho ; 
past the front gate of the Rokumeikan; along 
the Moat; past Hibiya Gate, on the left; along 
the Moat; by Kijibashi to Iida-niachi; over Iida- 
bashi ; to the right, and over Funakawa-bashi 
by Yedogawa-cho, Suido-cho, and Otowa-cho 
to Gokokuji. 

KATO SOGORO AGAINST R. A. WILLIE. 

This case, which is a claim for about 3590 
alleged to be due on a building contract, came 
up on Saturday in Chambers before Judge Han¬ 
nen, on an order served on the defendant at 
the instance of the plaintiff requiring the former 
to show cause why the plaintiff should not 
receive permission to sue in forma pati- 
P fr *s. The plaintiff produced certificates at¬ 
testing his poverty, and also a legal opinion to 


the effect that his case was,/ri"wa facie , one for 
relief. After reading the certificates and hear¬ 
ing Counsel (Mr. Litchfield) for the defendant, 
and the statement of the plaintiff in reply, His 
Honour granted permission to sue as requested, 
and directed an answer to be filed within eight 
days. 

MR. PARNELL AND GUTTER SPARROWS. 

" • • • • The miserable gutter-sparrow* who were once 
my comradeB.” —Mr. Parnell at Freshford. 

Ah, yes! that the sparrows, late perched on the 
gutter, 

No more are your ‘‘comrades” is painfully 
true. 

Twas a sudden vibration that set them a-flutter— 

The waterspout shook and they flew, 

At present their alienation is utter; 

But does a complaint of their holding aloof, 
Conic with quite a good grace (they may pos¬ 
sibly mutter), 

From you —the tom-cat on the roof 2 - 

St. James' s Budget. 

MR. T. B. CLARKB-THOUNHILL. 

Mr. T. B. Clarke-Thornhill, Second Secretary 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation in Tokyo, 
has been appointed to the Embassy in Paris. 
Mr. Claike-Thornhill is to be sincerely con¬ 
gratulated on this transfer to the most important 
among the European Embassies. His depar¬ 
ture from Japan will take place at the end of 
next month, to the great regret of his many 
friends in this quarter of the world. 

A NOVEL OFFENCE. 

Five leading members of the Rikken-Jiyu-to, 
Messrs. Tanaka Kaido, Kataoka Kcnkichi, 
Shigeno Kenjiro, Ishizaki Juhei, and Ishizaka 
Masatakg, were yesterday arraigned before a 
Local Court in Tokyo and fined 2 yen each for 
violating the Law of Political Societies. Their 
offence was the act of enrolling in their Society 
a youth, Yoshida Yoshinosuke, whose age is 
below that prescribed by the Law. 

THE “TOKYO MARU.” 

The Tokyo Maru has been successfully lowed 
into Yokosuka harbour. Whatamountof damage 
she has suffered it is difficult, as yet, to tell, but 
on the whole her condition is said to be much 
better than could reasonably have been expected 
under the circumstances. Her cabin fittings 
will probably prove the most costly item in her 
repairs. 

ridiculous ! 

‘The Government is dignified and slow like 
the Chinese in very ancient times.” Such is the 
sentiment attributed to the Mainichi Shimbuu 
by a local English exponent of Japanese ideas. 
The present Government of Japan is “dignified 
and slow like the Chinese in very ancient limes.” 
Is it possible to write anything more ridiculous? 


this honest critic be so kind as to say why he 
renders the same ideographs “Piince,” in the 
case of the late Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
Why should it be right to say “Prince Sanjo” 
and wrong to say “ Prince Konoye,” when the 
Japanese title of both is precisely the same? 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 


LECTURE AT THE UNIVERSITY. 

Professor Dr. Eggkrt’s lecture, the second in 
the series recently announced by the German 
Scientific Society, will be delivered on Monday 
evening in the Lecture Hall of the Imperial 
University at 6 o’clock punctually. The subject 
is “The Vital Stages of Economic Development.” 

JUDGE HANNEN. 

We learn that Judge Hannen has been offered 
and has accepted the joint offices of Chief Jus¬ 
tice for China and Japan and Consul-General 
at Shanghai. It is not expected that Mr. Han¬ 
nen will leave Yokohama before the close of 
summer. 

THE "HALCYON.” 

We learn that a telegram has been received 
stating that the schooner Halcyon ,which diagged 
her anchors and went ashore in Taleyama Bay, 
is “ all right.” This assurance probably refers 
to the vessel’s having been floated. 

which ? 

We were rebuked recently by a local savant for 
translating Prince Konoye's title of nobility by 
“ Prince.” Our honest critic said, in ex cathe- 
drd style, “Duke, not Prince,” and to silence 
all question, added the ideographs. Now, will 


The question of the Budget has been more 
than ever the absorbing topic of discussion in 
the columns of the vernacular press dining the 
week. A rumour, for some time prevalent, 
as to the intention of the Government to dis¬ 
solve the Diet, received confirmation from the 
speeches of Counts Yamagala and Matsukata 
on the 16th instant. In certain quarters, this 
rumour is held worthy of entire belief. The 
Kokkwai writes on the consequences of a 
dissolution as though that measure had been 
actually determined upon by the Minisliy. Ac¬ 
cording to those who place confidence in this 
rumour, the Government will order the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Diet as soon as the debates on the 
Budget have been brought to a close in the 
House of Representatives. Another section of 
the public is entirely sceptical, as to the notion 
of dissolution. It is staled by these persons 
that, although a number of the Cabinet Mini¬ 
sters—notably Counts Goto and Matsukata, 
and Viscount Aoki and Mr. Mutsu—are strong 
advocates of dissolution, the Minister President 
is firmly opposed to such a course, and that 
he will not change his mind, unless things as¬ 
sume a totally new aspect. The latter of these 
two rumours now seems to represent the general 
opinion of men usually well informed about 
current politics. But that a considerable por¬ 
tion of the public seriously apprehends the 
dissolution of the Diet, is shown by the earnest¬ 
ness with which papers like the Nichi Nichi 
Shirnbvti, the Yomiuri Shimbun, and others, 
endeavour to persuade the Government of the 
unwisdom of appealing to the nation on the 
question of the estimates. A new House of 
Representatives, say these journals, would be 
more radical than the present one, and the Go¬ 
vernment would have either to yield to the new 
House or to dissolve it once more, thus engaging 
in a serious conflict with the nation. These 
papers have strong personal motives for dis¬ 
liking a dissolution, as their editors are mem¬ 
bers of the Diet. But still their opinions as to 
the effects of the measure are shared by intelli¬ 
gent observers of current politics. 


What reception will the decision of the Lower 
House on the Budget meet with in the House 
of Peers? This is the question now eagerly 
asked by every one. As stated in our last 
weekly summary, it is generally believed that 
the members of the Upper House, who repre¬ 
sent the fifteen highest tax payers in the respec¬ 
tive localities—about 45 in number—are united 
in their determination to make common cause 
with the extremists in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. The latest report is to the effect that 
most of “ the ex-Senator Members ’’ and a con¬ 
siderable number of the titled members are also 
inclined to respect the decision of the Lower 
House. Yet another rumour states that Vis¬ 
count Tani and a few others purpose mediating 
between the Government and the Representatives, 
and trying to induce the latter to be contended 
with a reduction of a few million yen. But this 
report is scarcely credible in view of the general 
belief that Viscount Tani is among the most 
ladical reformers in financial questions. The 
general opinion thus seems to be that the Peers 
will show themselves favourably disposed to the 
reductions proposed by the Lower House. But, 
as some papers justly say, it is premature to 
attempt any definite forecast as to the ultimate 
attitude of the Upper House, because those who 
intend to oppose the decision of the Representa¬ 
tives are naturally slow to dclare themselves. 


* 

* * 


The Jiji Shimpo, which usually abstains 
from discussing the political questions of the 
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day, has devoted during the present week a 
number of articles to the consideration of 
the Budget question. The object constantly 
kept in view by our contemporary in all these 
articles, is to counsel moderation to both the 
Government and the Representatives. Speak¬ 
ing of the causes of action now open to the 
Ministry, the Jiji observes that the latter may 
either dissolve the Diet, or refuse to give its 
concurrence to the reductions voted and carry 
out the estimates of the current year. But in 
order to take the first course, the Cabinet must 
be prepared to resign in case the new Diet is 
opposed to its Budget. The adoption of the 
second course would lead to a similar result; 
for, if the Government should continue year 
after year to reject the reductions proposed by 
the Representatives, it would soon find itself in 
an embarrassing situation. The Jiji further 
tells the Ministers of State that their ostentatious 
and expensive policy in the past is received by 
the nation with no goodwill, and that, conse¬ 
quently, the best course open to them at the 
present juncture is to yield a step to the Repre¬ 
sentatives, and at the same time to become 
more conciliatory in their attitude to those out¬ 
side officialdom, and more simple and moderate 
in the exercise of their immense powers. Writ¬ 
ing of the unwisdom of the course of policy now 
pursued by the House of Representatives, the 
Jiji remarks that the blunders of the Lower 
House are attributable to the absence of men 
of experience in it. There are a number of 
distinguished men both within and without the 
Government who are in every respect superior 
to the present members of the popular branch 
of the Legislature ; but these men have been 
disqualified for presenting themselves as can¬ 
didates for the Lower House by their elevation 
to the peerage. Had they been in the Lower 
House, our contemporary thinks that both the 
Diet and the Government would have been saved 
much of the present unpleasantuess and diffi¬ 
culty. Thus the original cause of the conflict 
between the Executive and the Legislature is to 
be attributed to the mistaken policy of the Go¬ 
vernment iti “ reviving the antiquated orders of 
nobility.” In another place, the Jiji states 
that, according to its private information, the 
Ministry has it in contemplation to submit a 
revised Budget to die Diet when the present 
Budget comes before a conference of the two 
branches of the Legislature, and heartily ap¬ 
plauds such a course of policy on the part of 
the Authorities. The Tokyo journal advises the 
members of the Diet to receive the revised 
Budget in a conciliatory spirit, should it be 
submitted to them. 

* 

* * 

The speeches delivered by Counts Yamagata 
and Matsnkata in the House of Representatives 
on the j6th instant, have elicited various com¬ 
ments from the vernacular press. On this 
matter, as in every other question connected 
with the Budget, the papers are divided into two 
distinct groups. The Kaishin-to and the Kik- 
ken Jiyu-to organs, that is to say, those in 
favour of “ the extremists ” in the Lower House, 
criticize the speeches in no appreciative tone ; 
while the papers that sympathize with “ the 
moderates” either applaud the speeches or 
turn them into weapons for attacking the un¬ 
constitutional and impolitic course of action 
adopted by “ the extremists.” The Hochi 
Shimbun and the Jiji Shimpo are conspi¬ 
cuous for careful avoidance of any words cap¬ 
able of being construed into either approval 
or censure. This is the fourth lime that the 
Ministry has declared its dissent from the con¬ 
duct of the Representatives in relation to the 
Budget. By Count Matsukata’s speech of 
January 9th, the Government told the members 
of the Lower House that it could not approve 
their proposed reductions, on account of their 
great amount. On February 51b Count Matsu- 
kata, and on February iolh Count Yamagata, 
declared their disapproval of these reductions 
from constitutional points of view. On the 
16th instant the Minister President and the 
Minister of Finance announced the Govern¬ 
ment's opposition to the procedure of the House 
of Representatives, on account alike of the 


amount and of constitutional reasons. The 
native papers, notwithstanding their difference 
of view on minor points, all agree in regretting 
that things have come to their present pass. 

• 

* * 

The Jiyu Shimbun , writing on Count Yama- 
gata’s speech, observes that it is entirely at one 
with the Minister President of State so far as 
his ideas of the national policy ate concerned, 
but that it can by no means endorse his notions 
of what is required to carry out that policy. 
The maintenance of the prestige of the country, 
our contemporary admits, is very important, but 
the people are groaning under heavy burdens, 
and a reduction of 8 millions yen or thereabouts 
is a measure of urgent necessity. The Ministry 
says that with such a large reduction, it would 
be impossible to carry on the administration, 
but the Constitutional Liberal organ replies 
that, with proper economy, there should benoim- 
possilylity. The Mainichi Shimbun, an organ of 
the Kaishin-to, writes in a similar strain, and 
maintains that the reduction of the number and 
salaries of Government officials cannot have any 
effect on the prestige of the country in its rela¬ 
tions with other nations. As to the constitutional 
side of the question, the Mainichi maintains 
that to vote reductions of the expenditures men¬ 
tioned in the 67th article of the Constitution is 
not illegal, as alleged by the Government. For, 
in the first place, the Diet is certainly empowered 
by the Constitution (Articles 38 and 40) to pro¬ 
pose amendments of laws and ordinances, 
and secondly, the Representatives, while voting 
reductions of the expenditure specified in the 
67th article, do nothing more than make repre¬ 
sentations to the Government in the sense of 
changes of organization demanded by those 
reductions. 

• 

* * 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the Kokkwai 
and the Tokyo Shimpo maintain the constitu¬ 
tionality of the views taken by the Cabinet as 
to the 67th Article of the Constitution. The 
last mentioned paper, which is generally well 
informed on legal matters, condemns the course 
taken by the extremists as unconstitutional, and 
observes that the maintenance of the country’s 
prestige abroad would be seriously interfered 
with by the adoption of the reductions voted by 
the Representatives, for those reductions in¬ 
volve important expenditures for the completion 
of the military equipment of the country. The 
Kokkwai , the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, and others 
deplore the collision between the Government 
and the Diet, and complain that all this has 
been brought about by the short-sighted and 
unconstitutional policy of the extremists in the 
House of Representatives. 

* 

* * 

The untimely death of Prince Sanjo, Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, has deprived Japan 
of one of the most loyal and patriotic statesman 
of the present era. The noble antiquity of his 
house, the romantic beginnings of his public 
life, the distinguished services rendered by him 
to the State, andjiis genial and disinterested 
nature, combined to endear him to all classes of I 
the people, above other statesmen of modern 
times. The whole press of the country unites 
in paying high tributes to the singularly pure 
ami loyal character of the great kuge. 

• 

* 0 

There is a rumour that the Taisei-kwai, whose 
members constitute the back-bone of the 
moderates in the House of Representatives, will 
become a political party. Hitherto, the associ¬ 
ation has abstained from adopting any party 
programme, its object being to remain strictly in¬ 
dependent of all existing parties. Lately, however, 
the members have held a series of meetings, for 
the purpose says rumour, of arranging matters 
with a view to the formal organization of a political 
parly having a distinct platform. The principal 
promoters of the movement are said to be 
Messrs. Suyematsu Kencho, Watanabe Osamu, 
editor of the Choya Shimbun, Tanaka Gentaro, 
and Okada Ryoichiro. Their supposed object 
is not only to turn the Taisei kwai into a party, 
but to induce all the moderates to join it. Rum¬ 
our further stales that the new party will follow 


the lead of Count Ito, and in support of this 
assertion, we are referred to the freqiufnt visits 
paid to the Count by his son-in-law, Mr. Suye¬ 
matsu, the principal promoter of the scheme. 
That Count Ito will consent to become the leader 
of the party, seems scarcely worth considering, 
but it is quite possible that the laisei-kwai 
members of the Diet may form themselves into 
a political association. The YomitiriShimbun al¬ 
luding to this rumour, recommends the members 
of the Taisei-kwai to openly acknowledge them¬ 
selves supporters of the present Cabinet. They 
are at great pains to maintain their independence 
of existing parties, yet in everything but name 
they are partisans of the statesmen in power. 
Their past history as well as their conduct on 
the question of the Budget prove this. As for 
the Government, the Yomiuri advises it to orga¬ 
nize a political party which will support it against 
the opposition of the progressive parties, the 
implication being that it should acknowledge its 
connection with the 1 'aisei-kwai. 

0 

• • 

The votes of the House of Representatives for 
the reduction or abolition of subsidies to dif¬ 
ferent companies, have produced an evil effect 
in the financial world, the shares of those com¬ 
panies having fallen considerably. Business 
men are greatly excited, and loud complaints 
are uttered about the partiality of the Represen¬ 
tatives in favour of the landed interest as op¬ 
posed to the interest of the commercial class. 
In relation to this question the members of the 
Lower House are censured by the majority of 
the native papers. The Hochi Shimbun, while 
reproving the short-sighted policy of the House, 
at the same time reproves men of business for 
! their notorious indifference to politics. Many 
of them might have easily procured election 
to the House of Representatives, had they 
but presented themselves as candidates. But 
they generally kept aloof, and are now 
paying dear for their habitual indifference. 
Thus they have only themselves to blame for 
the present disastrous disturbance of the finan¬ 
cial world. They are recommended to pay more 
attention in future to the politics of the country. 


The prolongation of the session of the Diet 
engages the attention of several newspapers. 
Two contradictory rumours are current. Ac¬ 
cording to one, the session will not be pro¬ 
longed under any circumstances; while ac¬ 
cording to the other, it will be extended by 
two or three weeks, certainly one week. The 
latter rumour seems to be the more credible. 
Meanwhile, the Metropolitan papers have written 
one after another urging upon the Government 
the importance of prolonging the session. They 
plead that due allowance should be made for 
the inexperience of the first Diet, and for the loss 
of time caused by the burning down of the Par¬ 
liamentary buildings. 

* 

* * 

The Kokumin Shimbun protests against the 
undue importance given by the teachers of 
primary schools to the study of metaphysics and 
allied subjects. These persons are said to pore 
over the translation of Bain’s Mental Science 
from year's end to year's end. They are ad¬ 
vised to abandon impossible attempts to 
master the principles of a science which baf¬ 
fles the lifelong attacks of even born philoso¬ 
phers. They had better pay their attention to 
history and biography. A writer in the Jiyu 
Shimbun advocates the abolition of expoit 
duties. Mr. Uyeki Emori urges in the same 
paper the establishment of a local assembly in 
Hokkaido, for which a petition has been 
presented to the Diet by the inhabitants of 
the island. The Jiji Shimpo continues its 
articles on the condition of the mercantile 
class. Merchants occupy an inferior position in 
society, but greatly as our contemporary de¬ 
plores such a state of things, it admits that the 
merchants themselves are principally to blame 
for the scanty respect shown to them. They 
are at present little belter than usurers. Our 
contemporary recommends them to become 
more self-respecting and enterprising. 
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| DEATH OF PRINCE SAN JO. 

H IS EXCELLENCY PRINCE SAN¬ 
JO, Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, expired on Wednesday night 
at his residence in Ichibei-machi, Azabu, 
Tokyo. The Prince was attacked 
by influenza at the commencement of 
the month, and by the 14th instant the 
malady had developed grave symptoms, 
inflammation of the lungs supervening, 
and the temperature rising to over 40°. 
Doctors Ito, HASHIMOTO, and BAELZ 
were in constant attendance, but medi¬ 
cal skill could do nothing for the suffer¬ 
er. His temperature, indeed, fell, but 
he gradually grew weaker, and at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 17th it 
was evident that his condition threaten¬ 
ed to become critical. Shortly before 
daylight in the morning of the 18th the 
physicians announced that the end must 
come after a few hours. Intelligence 
was immediately despatched to the Pa¬ 
lace, and at half-past eleven the Emper¬ 
or repaired to the dying statesman’s 
residence, and, entering his chamber, 
conferred on him the highest rank attain¬ 
able by a Japanese subject ( Sho-ichi-i) 
—a rank not possessed by anyone in 
this empire since the eleventh century, 
when it was held by FujlWARA Take- 
CHIMARU. The Emperor, whose keen 
pain at the loss of his loved and well 
tried servant, was strongly betrayed by 
his broken voice and trembling hand, 
said, as he conferred the rank :— 

In llie early years of my reign, while I was 
yet a youth, you were my thief aid. It was 
you who, not shrinking from a post of weighty 
responsibility, lent me assistance so constant, so 
steady, and so true that you were to me as a 
teacher and a parent. Never from fiist to last 
did you falter or fail in the discharge of your 
huge trust. Your services are a model for all 
subjects of our time. In recognition of your 
noble fidelity, I confer on you the First Class 
of the First Rank. 

The document containing these gracious 
words was laid beside the dying man’s 
pillow. Prince Sanjo, though so weak 
that all movement of his limbs had for 
some time back seemed impossible, 
deeply touched by this signal mark of 
his Imperial master's favour, raised his 
head and joined his hands in token of 
gratitude. Chamberlains were also sent 
on behalf of the EMPRESS and the EM¬ 
PRESS DOWAGER, and from morning 
until night the stream of inquirers never 
ceased, Ministers of State, nobles, all 
the dignitaries of the Government and 
all the leading residents of Tokyo has¬ 
tening to pay their respects to a man 
whom the whole nation honours. Short¬ 
ly after eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
intelligence of the Prince's critical condi¬ 
tion was conveyed to the House of 
Peers, and the House rose forthwith. 
The Prince lingered throughout the day 


inasemi-consciouscondition, and breath¬ 
ed his last at 7.15 p.m. 

Prince SANJO was born in February, 
1837, and had therefore just completed 
his fifty-fourth year when death overtook 
him. The second son of SANJO Sane- 
KAZU, Second Minister of State ( Udai - 
jin) in the reign of the Emperor NlNKO, 
he belonged to the Kuge class, and was 
thus a direct descendant of one of the 
former occupants of the Imperial Throne. 
From his earliest childhood the deceased 
statesman breathed the atmosphere of 
reactionary conservatism that for years 
had been permeating the intellect and 
colouring the fancy of his couiftry’s 
greatest men. It was a reaction against 
the indolent luxury begotten of three 
centuries of peace; against the gradual 
disappearance of the pure and simple 
old creed under the magnificence and 
pageantry of Buddhism ; and above all, 
against the subtle despotism of the 
ToKUGAWA institutions which, while 
securing national tranquillity, held the 
necks of the Samurai in a yoke of 
iron, and destroyed every opportunity 
of individual distinction. The young 
noble was only sixteen when Perry’s 
four ships cast anchor off Uraga. 
If anything were needed to inflame 
his conservative ardour, it was this 
event, for while, by the Emperor’S ex¬ 
press command, the Priests of the Im¬ 
perial Shrines at Ise were offering 
prayers to heaven for the expulsion of 
the barbarians, the SHOGUN’S Ministers 
in Yedo concluded a treaty of commerce 
and amity with the new comers. The 
empire was stirred from end to end by 
this act. Everywhere men began to 
prepare for battle. Forts were erected, 
cannon cast, and the leaders of the re¬ 
actionary movement loudly proclaimed 
their belief that the TOKUGAWA Regent 
had betrayed the national cause, and 
bartered the safety of the country for 
his own quiet tenure of power. It was 
at this time that six men, destined to 
live in the pages of japanese history, 
began to be recognised as working in a 
common cause. They were Sanjo, 
IWAKURA, KlDO, SaiGO, II AGAKI, and 
Shimazu Saburo. Their object was to 
overthrow the TOKUGAWA dynasty, and 
to restore the executive power to the 
Emperor. Strongly supported by the 
feudal barons of Echizen, Uwajima, 
and Tosa, as well as by the whole body 
of the Court nobles, their design would 
probably have matured at an earlier date 
had not the reins of authority in the 
Yedo Court fallen into the hands of the 
astute and uncompromising Ii Kamon 
who became Prime Minister during the 
minority of ToKUGAWA IYEMOCHI. Ii 
shrunk from no exercise of abitrary 


power to crush the disaffection that he 
detected growing up against his Prince, 
but he fell under the sword of the assas¬ 
sin in 1861, and the conservative party 
renewed its strength. In 1863, the Em- 
PEROR’s advisers judged that the time 
had come for an open effort. Sanjo, 
then only 26 years of age, and ANE-NO- 
KojO, were sent as envoys from the 
Court in Kyoto to the Court in Yedo. 
The message they conveyed was that 
the administration must be thoroughly 
reformed ; that active steps must be 
taken to restore tranquillity to the public 
mind, and that preparations for the ex¬ 
pulsion of foreigners must be set on foot. 
The SHOGUN himself was required to re¬ 
pair to Kyoto within a few months, in 
order to lay an account of his government 
before the Throne. This message amoun¬ 
ted to an ultimatum, and was construed in 
that sense by the Bakufu rulers. They 
put forth their whole strength, and by 
various measures, too long to be recount" 
ed here, succeeded in recovering a part 
of their influence in Kyoto. Many nobles, 
still uncertain as to the issue of the 
conservative movement, and still, per¬ 
haps, only lukewarm in their sympathy, 
were induced to join a pro-Tokugawa 
coalition in Kyoto. Once more the 
counsels of the Imperial Court acknow¬ 
ledged the direction of the Shogunate, 
and the Emperor, KOMEI, was induced 
to order the condign punishment of 
SANJO and six others, recognised heads 
of the Restoration policy in that city. 
Care was taken, however, to warn the 
seven of their peril, and they fled to 
Ch6shiu, remaining there for two years 
in seclusion, when they were obliged 
to take refuge in Chikuzen. Not until 
1866, when the death of the Emperor 
KOMEI placed the present Sovereign on 
the T hrone, were SANJO and his friends 
able to emerge from their conceal¬ 
ment, and to resume openly the efforts 
which they had never ceased to carry j 
on secretly in the conservative cause. 
It is not necessary to describe here 
the now familiar events of the follow¬ 
ing two momentous years. SANJO 
took a leading part in the Councils of 
State, and at the fall of the Shogunate 
and the restoration of peace, was 
chosen to superintend the affairs of 
the eastern portion of the empire and 
was also nominated Captain of the left 
wing of the Imperial Guards. In 1868 
his skilful discharge of mediatory offices 
when the adherents of the TOKUGAWA 
assumed a threatening attitude, won for 
him fresh renown, as well as appoint- 
j ment to the high post of Second Minister 
1 3 of Slate ( Udaijin ). Shortly afterwards 
] the EMPEROR named him First Minister 
* ( Sadaijin ), and in 1870 he became Prime 
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Minister (Daijo Daijin), which office he 
held until succeeded by Count ITO in 
1886. It is not easy to say at what 
stage of his career Prince SANJO ex¬ 
changed the anti-foreign feeling of his 
early years for the strong liberality of 
his policy in office. Like all the pro¬ 
minent Japanese with whom he shared 
the former sentiment in pre-Restora- 
tion days, he doubtless recognised, at 
a very early period, that the traditions 
of bygone centuries had become utter¬ 
ly untenable under the altered con¬ 
ditions of modern international in¬ 
tercourse, and that the way to preserve 
Japan’s independence was not by isola¬ 
tion, but by intelligent progress and 
friendly comity. Certainly, from the 
time of the Restoration no one more 
ardently encouraged the spirit of whole¬ 
some liberalism than did the deceased 
statesman. A man of singularly sweet 
manners in society, he nevertheless knew 
how to maintain on all occasions the 
dignity of the old Court noble and the 
imperturbable calm of the Samurai. On 
his resignation of the post of Prime 
Minister in 1886, he became Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, an office 
involving no active share in administra¬ 
tive affairs. His advice, however, con¬ 
tinued to be valued by the EMPEROR and 
sought by his former colleagues as much 
as ever, and the confidence felt in his 
sagacity was again demonstrated in 
1889, when, by special desire of his 
Sovereign, he consented once more to 
assume the temporary leadership of the 
Cabinet at a season of much political 
perplexity. The loss of such a man in 
this critical era of the nation’s history 
will be keenly felt and universally 
mourned. The foundation stone of con¬ 
stitutional government was laid by 
Prince SANJO and his intrepid fellow- 
thinkers a quarter of a century ago, and 
it is sad that he, the most renowned 
survivor of the illustrious band, should 
have died at a moment when the smooth 
working of the new system had not yet 
come in sight. In the West, a states¬ 
man has seldom passed the threshold of 
his career at the age of fifty-four, but in 
the Japan of Prince SaNJO’S prime, 
stirring events crowded so rapidly upon 
each other’s heels that men could not 
await the wisdom of ripe years before 
playing for lasting fame or signal failure. 
Prince SANJO was only thirty-three 
when he attained the highest adminis¬ 
trative post in the Empire, and during 
the first fifteen years of the Meiji era, 
fifteen years demanding such an exercise 
of constructive statesmanship as had 
never been called for at any epoch in 
the history of any other nation, he direct¬ 
ed his country’s affairs with wonderful 
sagacity and judgment. No honour that 
Japanese can bestow on his memory 
will be in excess of his merits._ 


SELF-ELECTION, 

- <♦- 

T HE discussion in the Upper House 
on the 12th and 13th was of an in¬ 
teresting and novel character. In the 
House of Peers sit forty-six members re¬ 
presenting the Cities and Prefectures into 
which the empire is divided. These mem¬ 
bers are elected, one in each City and 
Prefecture, “from among and by the 
fifteen male inhabitants thereof”—we quote 
from the Imperial Ordinance relating to 
the House of Peers—“of above the age 
of full thirty years, paying therein the 
highest amount of direct national taxes on 
land, industry, or trade.” Last year, when 
the election of a representative for Waka¬ 
yama Prefecture was held under this law, 
it was found that the two candidates at the 
head of the list had received 7 and 6 votes 
respectively. Among the ballots cast for 
the recipient of 7 votes, Mr. Mayeda 
Kensukk, one bore his own signature, so 
that, had he not voted for himself, his 
opponent, Mr. NAKANISHI KOSABURO, 
would have tied with him. A protest was 
immediately lodged by the latter, but the 
election authorities decided that since Mr. 
MAYEDA had already been declared duly 
elected, the only course for his opponent 
was to present a petition to the House 
of Peers as provided by law. This was 
accordingly done. The petition reached 
the House, and being received by the 
Qualifications Committee, was fully ex¬ 
amined, together with the answer put in 
by Mr. MAYEDA. The Report of the 
Committee, submitted to the House on the 
12th instant, became the subject of de*bate 
on that and a portion of the following day. 
The point chiefly relied on by the com¬ 
plainant was that the ideograph go, em¬ 
ployed in the compound gosen (election 
from among and by), embodies the signi¬ 
fication of “ mutual,” and that, since to 
vote for oneself is obviously opposed to 
every notion of mutuality, such a proceed¬ 
ing could not have been contemplated by 
the law. The Qualifications Committee, i 
however, took a different view. They 
contended, in the first place, that no pro¬ 
vision of law could be cited explicitly 
prohibitory of balloting for oneself, and 
that if the framers of the law had intended 
to interdict such a practice, they would 
certainly not have failed to include a dis¬ 
tinct provision to that effect. This view 
evidently included one of the chief points 
taken by Mr. Mayeda in his defence, 
namely, that whereas the law ordained 
that the election should be made by fifteen 
men in each City and Prefecture, the 
number voting would really be only four¬ 
teen if each member were forbidden to 
ballot for himself. The Committee further 
held that the right of voting is absolutely 
unrestricted, so long as the person voted 
for is duly qualified, and that if a man be¬ 
lieves himself to be the most suitable can¬ 
didate, the act of giving effect to his con¬ 
viction by voting for himself does not, in 


principle, differ from theactof offeringhim- 
self for election. The Committee’s report 
to the House, and Mr. Hozumi’s accom¬ 
panying explanation, were specimens of 
close and careful reasoning. But Mr. 
KATO HlROYUKI made a powerful speech 
in opposition. He prefaced his arguments 
on the special point at issue by asserting 
that the tendency of the time was to rely 
too much on the letter of the law—a ten¬ 
dency which Japan had received from her 
intercourse with the West, inasmuch as 
her own laws in former times were by no 
means of a minute character, and had to 
be largely supplemented by moral prin¬ 
ciples. He did not, of course, condemn 
exactness of legal phraseology or strict 
interpretation of it, but he pleaded that 
the spirit ought not to be sacrificed to the 
letter, and by a subtle chain of reasoning 
he demonstrated that a man who votes for 
himself violates both the spirit of the law 
and the doctrines of morality, since his 
return to Parliament ought to be decided 
entirely by his constituents, whereas by 
voting for himself he encroaches upon their 
domain. The question certainly lends it¬ 
self to debate, but for our own part we fail to 
see how the Qualifications Committee could 
have decided in any other sense. Delicate 
points of morality such as Mr. I<ATO 
raised, have not yet been brought within 
the sphere of practical legislation. Laws, 
as he truly put it, are framed so as to ac¬ 
cord, as closely as possible, with the prin¬ 
ciple of securing to every one the full en¬ 
joyment of his own rights within the limit 
of non-interference with equally full exer¬ 
cise of corresponding rights by others. 
But to assert that because a man votes for 
himself he impairs the absolute right of 
choice vested in his brother-electors from a 
legal point of view, is a proposition exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to admit. Certainly it may be 
argued with force on the other side that 
unless a man loses his vote by becoming a 
candidate for election, he is perfectly en¬ 
titled to cast it for himself. He possesses 
the right of candidature, and he possesses 
also the right of voting.- But by the act 
of becoming a candidate he publicly de¬ 
clares his conviction that he is better fitted 
for election than any one else,-and he 
must therefore vote either for himself in 
obedience to that conviction, or for some 
one else in defiance of his conviction, or ab¬ 
stain from voting altogether. After all, 
however, such a problem is not to be finally 
solved by the rules of logic. It must be ap¬ 
pealed to the tribunal of morality, where the 
inevitable verdict is that, even though the 
written law be silent, the unwritten law 
forbids a man to cast a vote in his own 
favour. The Qualifications Committee, 
guided solely by written law, was in a 
manner compelled to reject the ground of 
Mr. NAKANISHl’s demurrer, but the House 
of Peers, free to base its judgment on 
higher considerations, did not hesitate to 
adopt the view of the President of the 
University (Mr. Kato). Its decision was 
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that the ballot cast by Mr. MAYEDA for 
himself could not be counted. Thus the 
two candidates were brought to the posi¬ 
tion of having received an equal number 
of votes, a contingency clearly provided 
for by the Law of Election, where it is 
laid down that in such a case the elder of the 
two shaH be declared elected. Mr. MAYEDA, 
having the advantage by nine years, ac¬ 
cordingly took his seat in the House. The 
incident is very interesting. We are not 
aware that such a question has ever before 
been raised and publicly discussed. 


THE VERNA CULAR PRESS ON COUNT 
YAM A GA TA 'S SPEECH. 

- ♦- 

T HE Tokyo press of on Tuesday does 
not discuss Count YAMAGATA’S speech 
in the House of Representatives with such 
earnestness as might have been expected 
in view of the gravity of the situation. 
More than one leading journal alludes to 
the manner in which the speech was de¬ 
livered. Connt YAMAGATA'S voice is not 
well suited for oratorical purposes, and the 
novelty of addressing a large audience 
seems to disturb his self-possession. When 
he spoke in the House on the 10th instant, 
he depended on his memory to reproduce 
statements doubtless seriously considered 
beforehand, but unfortunately he was 
compelled to have recourse to manuscript 
in the middle of his speech. Of course 
the effect was bad. Moreover, it afforded 
an opportunity to some bathos-loving folks 
to assert that the Minister, appreciating 
the gravity of the struggle in which the 
Government was about to engage—-a 
struggle which they described as despotism 
against freedom—trembled as he would 
not have done in the face of bullets and 
bayonets! Taught by previous experience, 
Count YAMAGATA did not attempt, on the 
16th inst., to speak from memory. Indeed 
it is not likely that he would have 
made the attempt under any circum¬ 
stances, for every word of his speech pos¬ 
sessed value on its own account no less 
than on account, of its context, and the 
Minister President knew well that what 
he said would be accepted by the nation 
as a declaration of the deepest import. 
Accordingly he read the speech from first 
to last, and though, by that means, he was 
able to avoid every symptom of embarrass¬ 
ment, he did not succeed in making him¬ 
self heard throughout the House. There 
was keen anxiety not to lose a word. One 
member took the precaution of begging 
the Minister to speak as loud as possible, 
and many of those in the back of the House 
crowded forward into more convenient 
positions, but still the difficulty of catch¬ 
ing what was said proved very painful. 
The highly scholarly nature of the langu¬ 
age employed, abounding as it did in 
words of classical flavour, made strong and 
distinct elocution particularly desirable, 
and without that adjunct the speech failed 
to move the audience as it would certainly * 


have done otherwise. The Hochi Shim- 
bun notes this with regret, and says that 
the noble thoughts and earnest purpose of 
the address deserved to elicit greater sym¬ 
pathy. Count MATSUKATA, on the other 
hand, read out his declaration in a sonor¬ 
ous, clear voice, and every syllable he 
uttered was audible even in the galleries. 
As for the attitude indicated by the 
speeches, there does not appear to be any 
disposition on the part of the vernacular 
press, thus far, to challenge its correctness. 
It is acknowledged (Nick i Nich i Sh ini bun) 
that the Government is master of the situ¬ 
ation, and that if it rejects the reductions 
voted by the House, the latter will be 
without recourse, while if it dissolves the 
Diet on the ground of unconstitutional 
procedure, the country cannot complain. 
A suggestion is made, indeed, that the 
Government may have connived at the 
unconstitutional issue, but there is no 
question that the responsibility of bringing 
about such an issue rests with the House. 
The whole conduct of the latter does 
not escape severe criticism ( Tokyo Shim- 
po). It is alleged that the Opposition 
has led the Representatives open-eyed 
into a situation where they trample under 
their feet the Constitution and the Law, 
and treat the charter of national liberty as 
so much waste paper. At the same time, 
two points of congratulation are noted. 
The first is ( Choya Shimbun) that the 
country now finds itself at length in a 
position to receive from Ministers of State 
distinct announcements of their policy. 
Never since the Restoration had any such 
explicit statement been made of the pro¬ 
gramme pursued by the Government as 
that laid before the House of Representa¬ 
tives on the 1 6th instant by Count YAMA- 
GATA. This is justly regarded as a con¬ 
clusive proof that the old barriers between 
rulers and ruled have been broken down, 
and that the people are now definitely ad¬ 
mitted to a share in the Government. The 
second point is ( Hochi Shimbun) that a 
square and unequivocal attitude has 
finally been assumed by the Cabinet 
towards the financial problem. At the 
earlier stages of the House’s radical 
procedure, the Government appeared dis¬ 
posed totake its stand on the Constitutional 
pedestal only, and the public was perplexed 
to discover whether a disposition existed 
to oppose or to countenance economies of 
magnitude if proposed in legal form. Now, 
however, all doubt is at end. The Govern¬ 
ment has come out openly on the question 
of amount as well as on that of legality, 
and has declared that it can never consent 
to such reductions as those proposed by 
the Budget Committee. With regard to 
Count MATSUKATA’S speech the point 
which seems (Mainiclii Shimbun) to ex¬ 
cite most curiosity is his statement that, if 
the amended Budget be adopted by the 
House, the Government will be compelled to 
take suitable measures in accordance with 
the Constitution. There are many Consti¬ 
tutional methods of procedure in the pre¬ 
mises, but the course thought most likely 
is an appeal to the EMPEROR. 


THE BUDGET COMMITTEES 
REPORT. 

- -4- 

T HE House of Representatives having 
now pledged itself finally to the 
scheme of financial reform recommended l»v 
the Budget Committee, it becomes a matter 
of great interest to know exactly what that 
scheme is, and how far its elaboration falls 
within the legal province of the House. 
We therefore print, elsewhere, a transla¬ 
tion of the Committee’s Report. By con¬ 
sulting the tables accompanying the Re¬ 
port, which were published in these 
columns on the 7th instant, our readers 
will already have gathered what is the 
arithmetical extent of the reductions advo¬ 
cated by the Committee. The question, 
however, has ceased to be one of amount 
and become one of principle, and to under¬ 
stand the latter point of view it is neces¬ 
sary to consult the explanatory document 
now presented. From this it will be seen 
that, beginning with the Cabinet itself and 
proceeding downwards, the Committee 
has materially changed the organization of 
every Department of State, the Army and 
Navy excepted, and has further taken upon 
itself to alter the whole scale of salaries 
of civil servants, from the salary of the 
Minister-President of State to the salary of 
tenth-class hannin officials. The changes 
of organization involve not only offices 
and bureaux but also officials, and extend 
even to the abolition of the Metropolitan 
Police Bureau. Against the expediency 
of the latter abolition we have ventured 
to express a very strong opinion, but with 
regard to the proposed redistributions and 
reductions of bureaux and diminutions of 
personnel , we cannot, as outsiders, ad¬ 
vance any definite view. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, an excessive staff is the bane of all 
Japanese organization, whether official or 
private, and we strongly sympathise with 
every earnest endeavour to lessen the 
number of officials engaged in carrying on 
the administration of the empire. But 
when we look at the scale of salaries re¬ 
commended by the Committee, it is quite 
impossible to avoid the conviction that this 
advice comes from men whose absorbing 
anxiety to effect economies has blinded 
them to every sound theory of Govern¬ 
ment. That the Prime Minister of an 
empire like that of Japan should only be 
allowed one thousand sterling annually, 
and the Cabinet Ministers eight hundred, 
is parsimonious enough, but may possibly 
be defended as part of a system which 
aims at securing for the State the services 
of men of independent means. .The heads 
of the administration in Great Britain do 
not, in every case, attach much importance 
to the question of emolument, nor are 
their salaries sufficiently large to support 
the state they keep. It is for the Japanese 
themselves to determine whether they will 
make the experiment of cutting down the 
pay of their Ministers of State to pittances 
which even a country like Hawaii would 
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deem too small. When, however, we 
come to consider the salaries proposed 
for the Judiciary, we understand how 
reckless has been the method of the 
Committee. The Bar is a profession which 
inen embrace primarily as a means of 
earning a livelihood, rather than with the 
hope of gaining distinction. No profes¬ 
sion requires greater talent and persever¬ 
ance for its successful pursuit, and to no 
profession should it be more earnestly 
sought to attract men of the highest quali¬ 
fications. The Bench is the goal of the 
Bar. The State which seeks to secure for 
its people the first desideratum of civiliza¬ 
tion, namely, a thoroughly efficient and 
incorrupt administration of Justice, will 
be careful to invest a seat on the Bench 
with every element of distinction and emo¬ 
lument that can attract expert ability and 
encourage patient industry. Such is the 
principle followed in Great Britain, and 
its results may be soberly pointed to as 
incontrovertible evidence of its soundness. 
But it is not the principle followed in Japan. 
The miserable salaries of Japanese Judges, 
their comparatively low official rank and 
the consequent scantiness of the considera¬ 
tion in which they are held, deter really 
able men, and convert the Bench from a 
goal of high ambition into an asylum for 
mediocrity. What we should have ex¬ 
pected of the House of Representatives, 
so soon as it approached the question of 
the Judiciary, was reform in the sense of 
raising the status of the Bench and in¬ 
creasing the wretchedly low salaries of the 
Judges and Magistrates. But the House 
of Representatives has proceeded on pre¬ 
cisely the opposite tack. It has cut down 
the salary of the President of the Supreme 
Court—the Lord Chief Justice of Japan 
—to £650, and it has proposed a scale 
of emoluments according to which the pay 
of the eight ranks of Judges would vary 
from £85 to £400 annually. To an official 
receiving a salary of 41.66 yen monthly 
the House of Representatives would en¬ 
trust the duty of deciding questions that 
concern the persons and properties of 
Japanese subjects. The strange nature of 
this schedule becomes even more apparent 
when we observe that the President of the 
Administrative Court would stand oh the 
same level, in respect of emoluments, with 
the Chief of a Section in the Audit Bureau, 
and that a Judge of the Seventh Rank 
would receive less pay than the Second 
Superintendent of a Police Station. It is 
impossible to reconcile such a system with 
any admitted principles of sound admini¬ 
stration. If Japanese legislators imagine 
that their Judiciary deserves no more res¬ 
pect or consideration than it has received 
at the hands of the Budget Committee, they 
proclaim to the world their own incapacity 
to appreciate the vital tenets of civilized 
society. This alone is enough, and more 
than enough, in our opinion, to condemn 
the whole Report of the Committee, with¬ 
out noting that the Report proposes to give 


the same salary (1,500 yen annually), to 
Engineers of third rank as to Privy Coun¬ 
cillors, who, in the words of the Constitu¬ 
tion, are. with the Ministers of State, “ the 
EMPEROR’S most eminent assistants,” and 
that it proposes to give to a Judge presid¬ 
ing over a Division of the Supreme Court, 
less pay than to a Secretary in a Pre- 
fectural Office. 

As to the legality of the changes recom¬ 
mended by the Report, there is nothing to 
be said. Being recommendations only, 
they evidently fall within the legitimate 
scope of the Committee’s functions. Their 
adoption by the Diet is, of course an en¬ 
tirely different matter, for although the 
law imposes no manner of restriction on 
the advice tendered by a Committee to 
either House, it does very distinctly 
prescribe the limits within which the 
legislative authority of the Houses shall 
be exercised. With that question, how¬ 
ever, we are not immediately concerned.- 
Our object is merely to show our readers 
what kind of counsel the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives received from its Budget Com¬ 
mittee, and in what kind of spirit these 
economists approached the problem of 
financial reform. It will be recognised 
hereafter, we are persuaded, that the work 
of the first Japanese Diet was in no sense 
serious legislation. Not upon making 
laws are the present representatives of the 
people bent, but upon re-making the Go¬ 
vernment. No fault is to be found with 
them for that. The struggle has been 
inevitable for years. An oligarchical Go¬ 
vernment cannot exist side by side with 
representative institutions. Sooner or later 
apanese Cabinets must come to rest upon 
a party basis. But the means resorted to by 
the House of Representative to effect this 
great political change confirm the often 
repeated assertion that, whether the pre¬ 
sent Government derives its mandate from 
the clans or from the nation, it represents 
an abler and safer administrative machine 
than anything which the parties in opposi¬ 
tion seem capable of furnishing. 


THE TROUBLE BETWEEN ENG¬ 
LAND AND AMERICA. 

■ -♦- 

I T is inevitable that misconceptions 
should grow up in the public mind with 
regard to an international controversy ex¬ 
tending over a number of years and con¬ 
ducted with the usual privacy of diplomatic 
etiquette. On the other hand, nothing can 
be more essential than to keep the original 
issues clearly in view during the late stages 
of such a discussion, when prejudice and 
obstinacy, engendered by the mere fact of 
long argument, inter fere to obscure the 
truth. The dispute which recently threat¬ 
ened to develop an acute tendency be¬ 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
illustrates these general principles. A 
great majority of the public seem to be 
to-day persuaded that the claim advanced 
on America’s side is the right to close the 


Behring Sea, and that the position taken 
by Great Britain is a denial of that right. 

But in point of fact the United States 
Government never advanced such a claim. 
Without examining step by step the his¬ 
tory of the discussion, we need only refer 
to the official declaration of the American 
Secretary of State in. 1889 which, in ex¬ 
plicit terms, “ denies that the United States 
ever claimed Behring Sea to be a closed 
sea.” From the White Books containing 
the whole correspondence which began in 
October 1866 and is still going on, we 
learn that the United States has never 
disputed the time-honoured precept of 
international law, namely, that the limit 
of territorial waters extends only to a dis¬ 
tance of one maritime league seaward. It 
is true that the rule offers a striking and 
almost laughable example of the tenacity 
of conservatism. Founded on a calcula¬ 
tion of the utmost range of great guns such 
as the world possessed in remote centuries, 
it is still revered, though the security it 
affords against modern ordnance is abso¬ 
lutely nil. Nevertheless, we cannot find 
that the Washington Government ever 
questioned this old-fashioned law. The 
sole claim advanced has been that every 
law must have exceptions, and that special 
considerations indicate a partof the Behring 
Sea as fitly constituting an exception. 
What are the considerations ? 

In the south-eastern quarter of the 
Behring Sea lie two small islands, Saint 
Paul and Saint George. Acquired by the 
United States in 1867, they are and have 
been for long years the favourite haunt 
of immense quantities of fur seals. The 
animals live on the islands from spring to 
early autumn. There the cow seals come 
to drop and rear their young, and there 
the bull seals congregate for breeding pur¬ 
poses. The killing of seals on these islands 
is permitted within certain limits, namely, 
that no female seal nor any seal less 
than one year old shall be taken; that 
no seal must be taken in the waters ad¬ 
jacent ; and that, during a fixed space 
of years, not more than seventy-five 
thousand shall be annually killed at 
Saint Paul and twenty-five thousand at 
Saint George. It is in consequence of the 
application of the second of these rules 
that the dispute between England and 
America has arisen, and the rule itself is 
founded upon a principle which, according 
to the view of the United States Govern¬ 
ment excludes the south-easterly portion 
of the Bering Sea from the scope of the 
one-league provision of international law. 
Stated broadly, that principle is that seals 
can be killed profitably on land alone and 
that all killing of them at sea is destructive. 
When hunted on land, the greatest care is 
exercised to kill only young bulls. These 
are found in groups segregated from the 
rookery, and being driven inland, are killed 
with clubs. But when hunted in the 
water, males cannot be distinguished from 
females, or pregnant females from those 
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that are not so, and further, a per¬ 
centage of the fatally wounded animals 
are lost. In order, therefore, to avert ex¬ 
termination of the seals—a result now 
said to be actually in prospect—it becomes 
essential to prevent their slaughter at sea. 
They are found at sea under well known 
circumstances : first, when en route for their 
breeding grounds, and secondly, when seek¬ 
ing for food in waters adjacent to their 
breeding grounds. It is not known exactly 
in what places the animals spend the winter, 
but it is known that in the spring and early 
summer they migrate northward to the 
rookeries spoken of above, and that on 
their way they pass through various nar¬ 
row straits in the Aleutian Islands, where 
they can be pursued without great difficulty. 
The rookeries reached, the males remain 
constantly on or near the shore, the fe¬ 
males alone making cruises to obtain food 
for their young. In either case hunting at 
sea is claimed to be fatal to their preser¬ 
vation. Accordingly, the United States 
Government asserts that the necessity of 
preserving a property valuable to the 
whole world constitutes a sound reason 
for exempting the islands of Saint Paul 
and Saint George from the operation of the 
ordinary one-league rule of international 
law. Precedents for such exemption are 
not wanting. Thus, when NAPOLEON was 
confined at Saint Helena, Great Britain 
extended the territorial waters of the is¬ 
land to a distance of eight marine leagues 
from the shore in all directions ; control 
over parts of the ocean 600 miles wide is 
exercised by Australia ; and for the pro¬ 
tection of the Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon, 
no limit whatsoever is respected. It is, 
in fact, abundantly evident that the 
hard-and-fast application of the one- 
league limit has not been, and is not, 
admitted by Great Britain herself in prac¬ 
tice, and, according to America’s conten¬ 
tion, its application in the south-easterly 
portion of Behring Sea would surely 
entail the ultimate extermination of the 
seal-fishery in that region. 

These considerations were fully set 
forth in the correspondence that followed 
the original acts against which England 
protested; namely, the seizure of Cana¬ 
dian fishing schooners in the waters ad¬ 
jacent to the seal islands. America made 
the seizures on the authority of her treaty 
with Russia in 1867, by which she acquired 
Alaska together with, as she claimed, a 
stretch of water including a consider¬ 
able portion of Behring Sea. In reply to 
England’s protests, the Government at 
Washington urged the question of preserv¬ 
ing the fisheries, and after long negotia¬ 
tion, Lord SALISBURY, acting in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Russian Representative in 
London, agreed, in 1888, “to establish by 
mutual arrangement between the Govern¬ 
ments interested a close time for fur seals 
between April 15th and November 1st 
in each year, and between 160° of longitude 
west, and i70°of longitude east, in the* 


Behring Sea.” The necessary provisions 
were to be embodied in a convention, and 
an Act of Parliament was to be introduced 
so as to give poper to the British Autho¬ 
rities to observe the convention. Lord 
SALISBURY, however, made the conclusion 
of the convention depend on Canada’s ac¬ 
quiescence, and Canada declined to ac¬ 
quiesce. Her grounds were that the views 
of the United Slates Government as to the 
precautions necessary for preserving the 
seal fisheries were greatly exaggerated; 
that no such drastic measures need be 
adopted ; that no prospect of the fisheries 
becoming extinct was discernible; that 
the destruction of seals caused by pelagic 
sealing was insignificant in comparison 
with that caused by their natural enemies ; 
that the United States possessed and could 
prove no right of property in seals found 
at a considerable distance from shore, and 
that the waters over which America claim¬ 
ed jurisdiction had not really been con¬ 
verted into territorial waters by her treaty 
with Russia. With regard to the last two 
points, no serious discussion was raised at 
this stage. The problem of America’s 
treaty rights and rights of fishery in the 
disputed waters had been tacitly set aside, 
and it was recognised by both sides that 
“ the sole object of the negotiations was 
the preservation of the fur-seal species for 
the benefit of mankind, and that no con¬ 
sideration of advantage to any particular 
nation, or of benefit to any private interest 
should enter into the question.” But when 
the chances of a settlement looked thus 
hopeful, the British Government, finding 
that the Canadian experts differed materi¬ 
ally from the American with regard to the 
resolutions on pelagic sealing necessary 
for the protection of the species, and that, 
unless the American view could be proved, 
the people of Canada and British Columbia 
would stoutly protest against being ex¬ 
cluded from a valuable occupation, had no 
resource but to suspend judgment. The 
possible correctness of America’s position 
was notdenied, but Sir Julian PAUNCEFOTE 
was instructed, last spring, to urge that the 
only way to satisfy public opinion was to 
submit the questions of pelagic sealing 
and preservation to full inquiry by a com¬ 
mission of experts. Pending the result of 
such inquiry, an arrangement was pro¬ 
posed by England for the protection of 
the seals, the chief provisions being that, 
within limits defined but of ample width, 
all killing of seals was to be forbidden 
during nine months of the year, and that, 
during the remaining three months, seal¬ 
ing vessels were to be interdicted from 
approaching the islands within a range of 
ten miles. The report of the Commission 
was to be prepared and presented within 
two years from the time of the Commis¬ 
sion’s convention ; on receipt of the report, 
the High Contracting Parties were to 
proceed to determine international regu¬ 
lations in respect of seal fisheries; and in 
the event of failure to agree about such 


regulations, arbitration was to be resorted 
to. This proposal the American Govern¬ 
ment rejected as embodying a system of 
protection wholly insufficient in the view 
of that Government. Mr. BLAINE’S words 
are worth quoting :— 

It is perfectly cleat that if your claim for Biiti'-h 
vessels to kill seals within 10 miles of the Pi ibylov 
Islands, directly after the mothers are deliveted of 
their young, should he granted, the Behring Sea 
would swarm with vessels engaged in sealing—not 
forty or fifty, as now, hilt many huiidieds, through 
the summer months. If that pi ivilege should he 
given to Canadian vessels, it must, ot course, be 
conceded at once to American vessels. If the 
mokeiies are to be thrown open to Canadians, they 
would certainly, as matter of common right, be 
thrown open to citizens of the United States. The 
seal mothers, which icqnire an area of from 40 to 
50 miles from the islands, on all sides, to secure 
lood for their young, would he slaughteied by 
huiidieds of thousands, and in a brief space of lime 
theie would be no seals in Behring Sea. .Similar 
causes have uniformly produced similar effects. 
Seal rookeries in all paits of the woild have been 
destroyed in that way. The present course of 
Great Bcilain will ptoduce the same effect on the 
only seal rookeiy of any value left in the waters of 
the oceans and seas of the globe. The United 
States have leased the pi ivilege of sealing because 
only in that way can the rookeries he presetved, 
and only in that way can this Government derive 
a revenue fiom the Pi ibylov Islands. Gceat 
Bcilain would pec haps gain something fora few 
yt-ais, hut it would he at the expense of destroying 
a valuable interest belonging to a fciendly nation 
—an interest which the civilized woild desiies to 
have pieserved. 

On the other hand, America asked whe¬ 
ther,” in order to promote a friendly solu¬ 
tion of the question, “ Great Britain would 
make for a single season the regulations 
which Lord SALISBURY in 1888, consented 
to make permanently,” on condition of 
Canada’s agreement. Lord SALISBURY 
replied that “ it was entirely beyond the 
power of Her Majesty’s Government to 
exclude British or Canadian ships from 
any portion of the high seas even for an 
hour, without legislative sanction.” This 
reply of course drew from the American 
Government a denial of the accuracy of 
the term “high seas” as applied to the 
waters in question, and so the discussion 
reverted once more to the rights possessed 
by America in the Behring Sea. Mean¬ 
while, it should be added, the United States 
Government had refused to restrain its 
cruisers from seizing British sealing vessels 
within the disputed limits, and the refusal 
had led to a formal and solemn protest 
(June, 1890) that “Her Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government must hold the Govern- 
mentof the UnitedStalesresponsible for the 
consequences that might ensue from acts 
which were contrary to the established 
principles of international law.” It was 
at this stage that Lord SALISBURY pro¬ 
posed arbitration, and received from the 
United States, not a general refusal, but 
a reply that the bases of arbitration must 
be fully considered and conferred upon by 
the two Governments, and could not be 
summarily laid down as they had been by 
Lord Salisbury. 

Our information as to the accurate course 
of the negotiations extends no farther. 
The four points, however, which the above 
resumi makes clear are :—that America 
has never sought to close Behring Sea ; that 
an agreement satisfactory to all parties 
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would undoubtedly have been concluded 
in 1888, had not Canada dissented; that the 
grounds of America’s contention repre¬ 
sent a principle endorsed by the tendency 
of modern civilization, namely, the prin¬ 
ciple that nations should render each other 
every possible assistance to preserve and 
develop properties valuable not to one 
country alone, but to the whole world ; and 
finally that Great Britain, while fully en¬ 
dorsing that principle, is uncertain as to 
the measures necessary for putting it into 
practice in this particular case, and hesi¬ 
tates to pledge herself to a programme 
which, according to her own experts, errs 
on the side of excessive caution, and thus 
excludes her subjects from harmless par¬ 
ticipation in a lucrative pursuit. It is in¬ 
conceivable that where so much is clear 
and simple, a peaceful adjustment can be 
delayed much longer. 

Meanwhile, another tribunal has been in¬ 
voked to pronounce upon the legality of the 
seizure and confiscation of British sealing 
schooners outside the one-league limit in 
Behring Sea. An appeal has been made by 
the owners of one of the confiscated vessels, 
from the Territorial Court in Sitka to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
public interest is strongly excited by the 
prospect of an international discussion of 
five years’ standing coming before a bench 
of Judges whose verdict the whole world 
would respect. We fear, however, that 
public expectation will be disappointed in 
this matter. The strong probability is 
that the Supreme Court will decline to 
assume jurisdiction within territory forming 
the subject of international dispute. This 
is not the first occasion on which the United 
States Supreme Court has been required to 
consider a case falling within such ter¬ 
ritory. Some years ago a suit, brought to 
recover a tract of land in a portion of 
Alabama concerning the title to which 
international discussion was in progress, 
came before the Supreme Court on a writ 
of error. The Judgment rendered by the 
Supreme Court was as follows :— 

In a controversy between two nations concern¬ 
ing national boundary it is scarcely possible that 
the courts of either should refuse to abide by the 
measures adopted by its own Government. There 
being no common tribunal to decide between 
them, each determines for itself on its own l ights, 
and if they cannot adjust their differences peace¬ 
ably, the right remains with the strongest. I he 
judiciary is not that department of the Govern¬ 
ment to which the assertion of its interests against 
foreign Powers is confided ; and its duty commonly, 
is to decide upon individual rights according to 
those principles which the political departments of 
the nation have established. If the course of the 
nation has been a plain one, its courts would he¬ 
sitate to pronounce it erroneous. 

We think, then, however individual judges 
might construe the treaty of St. Ildefonso, it is the 
province of the court to conform its decisions to 
the will of the legislature, if that will has been 
clearly expressed. 

After referring to the several Acts of 
Congress in reference to the disputed terri-: 
tory, the judgment continues :— 

After these Acts of sovei eign power over the terri¬ 
tory in dispute, asserting the American construction 
of the treaty by which the Government claims, 
to maintain the opposite construction in its own 
courts would certainly be an anomaly in the his¬ 
tory and practice of nations. If those departments 


which are entrusted with the foieigu intercourse 
of the nation, which assei t and maintain its in¬ 
terests against foreign Poweis, have unequivocally 
asserted its lights of dominion over a country of 
which it is in possession, and which it claims under 
a treaty; if the legislature lias acted 011 the con¬ 
struction thus assei ted, it is not in its own com Is 
that this construction is to lie denied. A question 
like this lespecling boundaiies of nations, is, as 
lias been truly said, mote a political than a legal 
question ; and in its discussion, the Courts must 
respect the pronounced will of the legislature.” 


BEER. 

-4- 

W ITHIN the past few days two ac¬ 
counts have been laid before the pub¬ 
lic by Brewing Companies. The first is the 
Account of the “Yebisu” Beer Company, 
submitted to the shareholders at the half- 
yearly meetingon the 8th instant. This Ac¬ 
count showed that the beer brewed during 
the second half of last year amounted to 
19,604 gallons, and that the beer in stock 
on June 30th was 59,800 gallons. The 
sales during the half year aggregated 
36,600 gallons, so that the Company com¬ 
menced operations on January 1st with a 
stock of 42,564 gallons. The other figures 
laid before the meeting were these:— 

Dr. 

Shares .Yen 450,000.00 

Payments in advance. 1 ,777.31 

Monies owing . 3,017.42 

Temporary Loan.. . 22,255.00 

Written off towards preliminary 

expenses . 1 , 400.00 

Reserve Fund . 934.00 

Yen 479-383-73 

Yen 282,420.00 
124,949.27 
12,853.49 
522.96 
200.00 
840.22 
4.244-73 
21,340.82 
20.853.49 
11,324.48 

Yen 479,549 46 

In the Report the Directors say, amongst 
other things :—“ From general appea¬ 
rances in June and July, of 1890 there was 
good hope of a large sale, but owing to 
mercantile depression caused by the pre¬ 
valence of cholera, the high price of rice, 
tight money and so forth, unexpectedly 
bad results have been produced.” In con¬ 
sequence, a call is made on the share¬ 
holders, accompanied by the following 
statement :—“ In commencing operations 
in 1890 the annual sales were estimated 
at about 10,000 koku (400,000 gallons 
approximately) and arrangements were 
made on that basis of calculation. Malt, 
hops ahd bottles had to be purchased 
from Europe, and to provide for any ac¬ 
cidents that might befal shipments en 
route, and especially to have an ample 
supply of bottles, as well as to obtain a 
reduction in price by making large pur¬ 
chases, these various articles were ordered 
in considerable quantities, in accordance 
with the estimate of brewing 400,000 gal¬ 
lons of beer annually. But encountering 
such bad results as to sales—only 70,000 
gallons were sold during the months 
March to December, 1890—the working 


expenses have begun to eat into the capi¬ 
tal. Further, the amount paid up on 
shares (168,000 yen) was absorbed in the 
cost of buildings, machinery and prelimi¬ 
nary expenses, so that a sum of only 30,000 
yen, approximately, remained as working 
fund. This having proved insufficient, an 
advance had to be obtained from the Bank. 
Under such circumstances, it is plain that 
a call on the shareholders must be made.” 

The other Report is that of the Japan 
Brewery Company, Limited. It covers the 
same period, and shows a very different 
result, namely, a profit of 16,000 yen, in 
round numbers, out of which, after making 
due deductions on account of depreciation 
of buildings, machinery and plant, and after 
placing a substantial sum to the reserve 
fund, a dividend of 6 per cent, for the half 
year was declared, making the total divid¬ 
end for the year 11 per cent. The con¬ 
trast between the two Reports is very 
striking. We refer to them in detail be¬ 
cause of the general interest which the 
beer question has for persons in the 
Yokohama Community. Last year the 
contest between the “ Kirin ” and the 
“Yebisu” Beers seemed likely to be 
very acute. Opinion was divided as 
to their relative superiority, and for a 
moment the “Yebisu” Beer found a 
coterie of strong supporters. But public 
opinion gradually pronounced a distinct 
verdict, as was proved in the first place 
by the fact that the “ Kirin ” Beer received 
not only the highest medal in its section 
at the Industrial Exhibition, but also the 
Jiji Shimpo’s gold medal, and in the 
second, by the share market reports ; for 
whereas the “Yebisu” stock went down 
from 50 per ceut. premium to 33 per cent, 
discount, the “ Kirin ” remained steady at 
30 per cent, premium. The Report just 
published by the “Yebisu” Directors 
would seein to fully confirm the share 
quotation for the stock of that company, 
and the accounts of the “ Kirin ’’ Company 
are even more eloquent in the other direc¬ 
tion. The conclusion we draw from these 
comparative results is that no room exists 
in Japan for two first-class beer-breweries 
at present. The brewing of cheap beer is 
carried on too largely. The future of the 
“Yebisu” beer looked gloomy enough 
when its Report was published a week 
ago, and its fate seems fairly sealed now 
that the Report of its competitor proclaims 
such a signal victory for the latter. It has 
to be remembered that the same adverse 
circumstancesoperated to the disadvantage 
of both alike during the half year under 
review, and that they both appeal to the 
same clients; yet while the sales of the 
one returned a net profit of sixteen thou¬ 
sand yen, those of the other involved a 
loss of eleven thousand, a total difference 
of twenty-seven thousand yen in six 
months. 


Cr. 

Unpaid Shares. 

Buildings, Plant, Machinery 

Pieliminaiy Expenses .. 

Casli on deposit . 

Casli lent .. 

Cash in hand . 

Bills to collect . 

Beer in Stock . 

Stores, bottles, &c. 

Loss . 
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THE OSAKA WATERWORKS QUES¬ 
TION. 

- ♦- 

I T is impossible to help sympathising 
with the unfortunate people of Osaka, 
in the absurd position to which they have 
been brought by lending a too ready ear to 
the clamour of certain local agitators, in 
•the matter of the projected waterworks for 
the city. It will be remembered that in 
September last, when cholera had slain 
several thousands of the inhabitants, and 
when a calamitous fire had destroyed some 
630,000 dollars worth of property, the 
people once again cried out to their rulers 
for the waterworks which, if Governor 
TATENO’S wise counsel had been followed 
in 1887, would long ere this have been in 
full operation. Thereupon, Governor Nl- 
SHIMURA started in haste for the capital, 
and, after an incredibly short absence, re¬ 
turned with the glad tidings that the Im¬ 
perial Government had consented to the 
granting of a subsidy equal in amount to 
one-third of the whole estimated cost of 
the waterworks. It might have been sup¬ 
posed that this splendid and prompt 
success would have been followed tip by 
vigorous action. But not a bit of it. The 
very next thing the public heard was that 
the opinions and proposed methods of the 
Governor and his advisers were being 
questioned and disputed in the council- 
chamber of the city government. Weeks 
upon weeks were wasted in wrangling 
about such ridiculous questions as whe¬ 
ther earthenware or wood might be 
substituted for iron as the material of the 
water-pipes, and in futile amateur prying 
into other matters of detail which had 
been fully investigated and reported on, 
years before, by professional experts. The 
whole time up to the New Year was thus 
muddled away without anything being 
done. Now, when the question has been 
reapproached, it appears that the earth¬ 
enware-pipe agitators are again to the 
front, and that their noisy representa¬ 
tions have betrayed a large section of the 
public into an attitude of opposition to the 
very Governor who has proved himself their 
best friend, and whose vigorous and suc¬ 
cessful action at the outset ought to have 
ensured to him the lasting gratitude and 
confidence of the whole community. It 
appears that the impostors who have thus 
beguiled their fellow-citizens into listen¬ 
ing to one of the stupidest proposals ever 
put before intelligent men rest their case 
upon the assertions that earthenware pipes 
are only about one-third as costly as iron 
pipes and are at least as well able to 
resist bursting pressures; that there is an 
obvious advantage in preferring home¬ 
made to imported products ; that earth¬ 
enware pipes are more durable than those 
of iron ; and, lastly, that they are better 
for the health of the consumers. There 
is just enough flavour of truth about these 
plausible statements to catch the ear of a 
public wholly uninformed on such matters. 


But that they are in reality rotten and 
misleading can be made evident by a 
few explanations which even a schoolboy 
may understand. 

As to the question of cost, for example, 
it may be true enough that, if it were prac¬ 
ticable—-which it is not—to use earthen¬ 
ware distributing-mains in a high-pressure 
town-supply, the first cost of iron pipes 
would he much greater than that of earthen¬ 
ware pipes. But this is not the way to 
look at the matter, seeing that the only 
true basis of comparison is, obviously, the 
cost of the pipes after being laid in their 
positions underground, ready for work, 
with full provision for the numberless con¬ 
nections and attachments that are neces¬ 
sary parts of a city supply. Thus con¬ 
sidered, the case has a very different 
aspect. The precautions which, even in 
places where earthenware pipes can be 
used as water conduits, have to be taken, 
in order to protect the brittle material 
against shocks of all kinds, unequal settle¬ 
ment, surface traffic, pressure of superin¬ 
cumbent matter, and so on, greatly exceed 
in cost those which suffice where iron is 
used. Again, the joints are fully four 
times as numerous, and need to be made 
with extraordinary care. In short, the 
above and other details would, in the case 
of a town reticulation, eat up so much money 
that, even if other considerations did not 
forbid the substitution of earthenware for 
iron, it is certain that practice would prove 
the economical theories of the Osaka pre¬ 
tenders to be more imaginary than real, 
and the saving of cost to be but a frac¬ 
tion of what is claimed. The statement, 
secondly, that the Owari factories can 
turn out, at any reasonable cost, earthen¬ 
ware water-mains of from four to twenty- 
four inches diameter, of such perfect form, 
freedom from cracks and flaws, and high 
tensile strengths, as to be able to bear the 
tests that are necessary in a high-pressure 
system, hardly deserves serious notice. 
It is contradicted by the experience of the 
world and by the commonsense of every 
intelligent person. Even could the manu¬ 
facturing difficulties be overcome, the cost, 
instead of being one-third that of iron, 
would probably equal if not exceed it, 
while the further expense of laying would 
show a clear difference in favour of iron. 
Thirdly, with respect to the advantage 
that is claimed for the use of home-made 
instead of imported materials, while the 
principle thus advocated is admirable en¬ 
ough, its extension to this case of earthen¬ 
ware versus iron would be distinctly 
wicked. For the reasons above given, 
and for others to be named presently, any 
such course could only end in disaster, 
failure, and a sinful waste of public money. 
The claim of durability has to be next 
dealt with, bearing in mind that the dur¬ 
ability of a pipe must be measured by its 
power to resist conditions lending to bring 
about cracking or fracture, as well as by 
the lasting character of the material of 


which it is made. As far as the former 
quality is concerned, it almost goes with¬ 
out saying that earthenware is “not in it.” 
At any of the strains and shocks to which 
water-mains and pumping-mains in a town 
are always liable, the cracks and breaks of 
earthenware pipes would be twentyfold 
the number in the ease of iron, while at 
every little earthquake-shock the streets 
would be flooded with water. As to im¬ 
perishability of material, the claim on be¬ 
half of earthenware might have been worth 
listening to some three or four decades ago. 
But the modern system of coating iron 
pipes with a pitchy varnish, scientifically 
applied, protects them so effectually from 
impairment by oxidation that pipes which 
have been thus coated are found to be, 
practically, in as good a condition as ever, 
both inside and outside, twenty years after 
being laid underground, and to be des¬ 
tined apparently to last for a further in¬ 
definite period. The varnish is even found 
to be proof against the destructive pro¬ 
perties of peaty water. Another great 
protection against rust is the adoption of 
the “constant” system, rapidly becoming 
universal, under which the mains are 
always kept full of water, instead of being, 
as formerly, exposed alternately to mois¬ 
ture and air. Lastly, the argument that 
earthenware is to be preferred to iron on 
sanitary grounds depends for its validity 
on the answer to the question whether 
internal incrustation of a harmful kind is 
to be apprehended in the case of iron. 
But the only incrustations to be consi¬ 
dered are those produced by oxidation, or 
by the deposits of carbonates and sul¬ 
phates of lime and magnesia which prevail 
where the .water of the supply is a hard 
water; and, although deposits of either 
class are in certain ways inconvenient 
and objectionable, it can hardly be main¬ 
tained that they are actually unwhole¬ 
some. Moreover, the extreme softness 
of the water which is to be sup¬ 
plied to Osaka disposes of all risk of 
incrustations due to earthy salts, while, 
as to oxidation, we have already shown 
that danger in that line is nowadays 
virtually eliminated by varnished pipes 
and a constant service. 

To theaboveanalysis, showing the fallacy 
of every claim advanced by the advocates 
of earthenware for the Osaka water-pipes, 
it is well to add two fatal objections which 
finally dispose of the question. One of 
these is the practical impossibility of 
making joints for earthenware pipes which 
will stand and remain watertight under the 
high pressures and other conditions that 
prevail in a town supply. The other is the 
unsuitability of earthenware pipes for the 
countless connections to valves, hydrants, 
&c., as well as for the far more numerous 
attachments of service-pipes to houses and 
premises, all of which are necessary in a 
system of water-distribution in a city. It is 
occasionally found practicable and advan¬ 
tageous to use earthenware for pipe-con- 
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duits bringing water from a source to a 
town, provided there is a constant fall, 
without pressure. But the absurd notion 
of extending their employment to high- 
pressure lown-mainshad never, we believe, 
been seriously entertained until it was put 
forward last autumn by the quacks of Osaka. 

It is really painful and discreditable 
that a great sanitary work, so closely 
affecting the health, lives, and properties 
of the inhabitants of the second city in the 
empire, should be obstructed by the crass 
ignorance and selfish motives of a few 
agitators whose title to be heard on the 
subject is about as great as would be that 
of a jinrikisha-coolie on vivisection or 
double-stars. 4 f the advantages of de¬ 
centralization and local autonomy were to 
be measured by the effects of the new 
system in the case of the Osaka Water¬ 
works—effects which have already caused 
the loss of four precious months, and the 
creation of a ridiculous position of which 
all intelligent Japanese must be heartily 
ashamed—it would be hard indeed to say 
anything in favour of the change. It is 
difficult, however, to believe that, when 
the truth comes to be known, as sooner 
or later it must be, the good sense of the 
citizens will fail to assert itself. If the 
people of Osaka are alive to their real 
interests in the matter, they will lose not 
an hour in hooting out of the city, or at: 
least consigning to silence and obscurity, 
the false prophets who, in the guise of 
public benefactors and economists, are 
seeking to make fools of the community 
and a fiasco of the waterworks, merely 
that they may satisfy their own personal 
greed. No condemnation can be too 
strong for such trickery. The great ques¬ 
tion is, are the machinations of a few 
impostors, setting at naught all the ex¬ 
perience of generations, to be allowed to 
stave off yet longer, if not to defeat 
altogether, the proper carrying out of a 
great public work aimed at bestowing the 
blessing of substantial protection from 
pestilence and fire on some half-million of 
their fellow citizens'? We shall be surprised 
if the good folks of Osaka do not soon an¬ 
swer that question, in a very decided way. 


GENERAL BOOTH'S PHILANTHRO¬ 
PIC SCHEME. 

T O those who have been accustomed to 
hear the Salvation Army referred to 
only in terms of disdain as a body of rather 
ill-behaved fanatics, it must have appeared 
passing strange that their leader should 
obtain the alliance and support, in his new 
scheme, of princes, dukes, bishops, and 
lords-. But such is the news that succes¬ 
sive mails bring out to us ; that the Prince 
of WALES has intimated his great interest; 
that the Duke of Fife has subscribed a 
large sum ; that Cardinal MANNING is 
warmly sympathetic ; that Canon Farrar 
is active in support and help. A careful 


study of the scheme itself will explain 
much of this phenomenal success. It is 
drafted by a capable and clear-headed or¬ 
ganizer, ’who has surveyed life from every 
side, and who, to ardent personal convic¬ 
tion, joins an openness to advice and to 
new light, which will help him to avoid 
many a quicksand. The reader rises 
from its perusal glowing with enthusiasm 
and anxious to aid, with hands or purse, 
the great strategist who thus outlines his 
proposed campaign against the forces of 
Sin and Despair. If the war is to be 
carried on successfully at all, it must be on 
lines such as are sketched by BOOTH in his 
“ In Darkest England, and the Way Out.” 
As the fraction of a tenth has long been in 
use to denote the uppermost ring of society, 
so now it is the lowest ring, the submerg¬ 
ed tenth, who are to be dealt with. The 
problem is how to rescue these from the 
slough of despond in which they are sink¬ 
ing, and to give them firm footing again 
on solid ground. To aid them from lime 
to time with food and clothing, so as to 
stave off starvation, is a useless and even 
harmful proceeding : something must be 
done to restore their self-respect, interest 
them in life, and get them enlisted on their 
own behalf in the struggle against idleness 
and vice. General BOOTH has devised a 
threefold solution of the enigma ; he pro¬ 
poses to found a Poor Man’s Metropole, 
such as has been developing for many 
years in his slum shelters. To this would 
be allied a Home Colony at the mouth of 
the Thames ; and, capping all, a Colony 
Beyond Seas. In this last the nineteenth 
century would see, what it has been ac¬ 
customed to admire as a phenomenon of 
the remote past, a colony founded on a re¬ 
ligious-industrial basis, with “Work and 
Pray” as its motto. The classes which 
General BOOTH seeks to educate into re¬ 
ligious and industrial habits are (1) “ those 
who in a month would all be dead from 
sheer starvation were they exclusively de¬ 
pendent upon the. money earned by their 
own work, or which they receive as interest 
or profit upon their capital or their pro¬ 
perty, and (2) those who by their utmost 
exertions are unable to attain the minimum 
allowance of food which the law pre¬ 
scribes as indispensable even for the worst 
criminals in our gaols.” In all, a multitude 
of three million human beings, paupers, 
habitual criminals, prostitutes, the home¬ 
less and the out-of-work, who are now a 
festering sore in the midst of our civiliza¬ 
tion. The time has come, he warns us, 
to lay aside the complacent indifference 
of an inhuman mechanical political econ¬ 
omy, and to work ardently for the social 
salvation of these unfortunates exactly as 
the crew of a lifeboat works for the rescue 
of the shipwrecked. 

General BOOTH mentions several es¬ 
sentials of any scheme that would be 
successful. It must change a man, if he 
fell by his own fault; it must change his 
circumstances if these proved too severe 


a strain upon him ; it -r.USt be as big as the 
evil with which it has to cope ; it must be 
immediately practicable ; it must be per¬ 
manent; it must not demoralize those whom 
it seeks to benefit; nor must it benefit one 
class at the expense of another. The 
great panacea on which he relies is the 
wholesome medicine of work. All these 
poor outcasts are to be admitted on the 
simple condition that they are willing 
to work and will conform to disci¬ 
pline. The meat and drink which the 
new scheme is to provide for all comers 
will not be given as charity ; but will be 
the recompense of honest work. When a 
man enters one of the shelters and is 
provided with a warm supper, a comfort¬ 
able bed, and a good breakfast, he must 
not leave until he has done some honest 
work which shall be a fair return for the food 
and shelter he has received. At White¬ 
chapel, a labour factory based on these prin¬ 
ciples and now for some time in operation, 
has been a distinct success. Its seventy 
or eighty inmates, who have been received 
into it from the streets, have almost inva¬ 
riably behaved with diligence and propriety, 
and have shown themselves civil, willing, 
and satisfied. It is the purpose of the 
scheme to extend this organization indefi¬ 
nitely. until every populous centre shall 
have its Captain of Industry, an officer 
specially charged with the duty of super¬ 
vising unorganised labour, and utilizing 
the waste human material in his district. 

A corps of communication will be ne¬ 
cessary to keep the staff fully acquainted 
with the needs of each district. Accordingly 
a Household Salvage Corps is to be creat¬ 
ed from the numbers of the unemployed, 
members of which, in uniform, and under 
strict discipline, will undertake a house-to- 
house visitation, with the purpose of collect¬ 
ing broken victuals, old clothes, and all the 
useless material tlial housekeepers are glad 
to get rid of. A body of two thousand men 
would be thus called into existence, who, 
besides their function as refuse-collectors, 
would also constitute an agency for the 
distribution of parcels and newspapers, 
and for the employment of labour. Glaz¬ 
iers, chimney-sweeps, carpenters, and 
other jobbers could be engaged from the 
workshops through this convenient me¬ 
dium, which would act in conjunction with 
the Labour Bureau. After a period of 
service in the Salvation Factory or Labour 
Yard, a limited number of picked workers 
would be sent down to the Farm Colony. 
Here as builders and bricklayers they 
would erect their own shanties, and set up 
for themselves just as if they were emi¬ 
grants in a new country. Supplied with 
spades, seeds, and roots, they would grow 
fruit and vegetables ; would raise poultry 
and bees, and breed rabbits and pigs. For 
a certain time new arrivals would receive 
no wages in money, only lodgings and 
rations; and, if they proved themselves 
indifferent or lazy, they would continue to 
be merely fed and clothed. But those 
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who showed capacity and diligence would 
in time receive a small extra allowance, 
and become eligible for promotion to the 
rank of petty officers. The whole scheme 
would be a benevolent despotism ; from the 
time a man entered he must obey or leave. 
Recreation would not be neglected, both 
indoor and outdoor. All sorts of field sports 
—cricket, football, quoits, and bowls 
would be encouraged, and a reading-room 
and library would be established, with a 
recreation hall. No drinking saloons would 
be permitted within the bounds of the 
colony, and no Sunday work ; while atten¬ 
dance on religious services, though en¬ 
couraged, would not be compulsory. 

This Farm Colony would thus be a great 
hive of industry for training men to work 
efficiently. From cobbling or “.translat¬ 
ing,” as it is technically called, and re¬ 
fitting old clothes, up to paper-making, 
dairy-farming, and horse-breeding, almost 
every useful industry would be represent¬ 
ed. After passing a period of probation 
in the Farm Colony, workers would have 
the option of embarking on board the Sal¬ 
vation Ship, and emigrating to a foreign 
land, possibly South Africa. Here every¬ 
thing being prepared for their arrival, they 
would have ample opportunity, in a few 
years, of clearing off the initial debt they 
had incurred in receiving, not only a free 
passage, but a house, stock, and land, and 
food forseveral months. Thus the hardships 
of a first settlement in a strange new land 
would be smoothed down, the emigrant 
would be shielded from temptation, and 
every chance would be given him of making 
a new man of himself before the world. 
Truly a grandly worked-out scheme, practi¬ 
cal in details, and Utopian only in its vast¬ 
ness. No wonder that it has fascinated so 
many leading London philanthropists. 

There are other subsidiary schemes to 
be worked in conjunction with this: Homes 
for discharged prisoners ; City and Country 
Homes for the proper treatment of inebri¬ 
ates ; Rescue Homes for women ; Child¬ 
ren’s Creches, where children whose 
parents are out at work may be cared for; 
a Seaside Health Resort; and a Poor 
Man’s Bank to supersede the costly 
pawn-broker who battens upon the poor 
man’s needs. Generally speaking, in¬ 
deed, General Booth seeks to restore in 
our large cities that social organization 
to be seen in village communities, where 
every man’s character and personal needs 
are known to his neighbours high and low. 
The whole grand scheme involves an initial 
outlay of one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, and an assured annual income 
of thirty thousand pounds ; in fact, about 
a million sterling of capital. It is a great 
venture, but, considering the promoter 
and all the wonders that he and his fellow- 
workers have wrought in the past, few will 
be bold enough to predict failure as the 
certain issue. The possibilities of a holy 
enthusiasm, conjoined to a faculty for or¬ 
ganization, are illimitable. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


• Hum* or Puh.— February ijth. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m. under the pre¬ 
sidency of Prince Konoye. The President an¬ 
nounced that as certain documents requisitioned 
from the Cabinet had not yet arrived, the 
debate on the Qualifications Committee's Re¬ 
port re Mayeda Kensuke must be postponed for 
the moment. Meanwhile, the Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs would address the House as 
previously notified, in answer to questions put 
on the 20th of December by Viscount Tani and 
others. The questions referred to the speech 
delivered by Viscount Aoki in the House of 
Representatives on the 17th of December, 
when he was understood to have said that 
Treaty concluded between Japan and the 
United States of America in 1879 had been 
,‘ as fruitless as foam upon water.” It was en¬ 
quired by what process the Treaty had become 
fruitless, and whether it had ceased to have any 
practical existence. Viscount Aoki explained 
that reference to the stenographic report of his 
speech would show that he had alluded only to 
the Treaty’s failure to go into operation. Un¬ 
fortunately the Treaty had not been entirely 
satisfactory. One of its articles, the 10th, had 
provided that the Treaty should not become 
effective until Japan’s Treaties with the other 
Western Powers were revised in a similar sense. 
That is to say, in order that the Treaty should 
have practical effect, Japan must revise her 
Treaties with other States, and the revision must 
he of the same character as that embodied in 
the American Treaty. It was on this account 
that the Treaty had borne no fruit in practice, 
but he had not intended to imply that it 
had ceased to exist. It had in fact, 
been duly ratified by both sides, and there- 
foie its continued existence was a matter of 
course. He trusted that this explanation would 
be clearly understood. Viscount Tani said that 
his question had been dictated by considera¬ 
tions arising out of the motion proposed by him 
in the House with regard to the recovery of the 
Empire’s Tariff Autonomy. In making that 
motion he had relied on the existence of the 
Treaty with America. Otherwise the motion 
would* have been idle. It was very satisfactory 
to learn that the Treaty still existed. He had 
not desired to put any embarrassing ques¬ 
tion to the Minister of Stale for Foreign Affairs, 
and he thanked Viscount Aoki for his ex-' 
plauation. The House then proceeded to debate 
the motion of Mr. Obata Yoshiine for a Repre¬ 
sentation to the Government, urging the advisabi¬ 
lity of appointing a Committee to revise the Civil 
and Commercial Code. Mr. Obata said that 
the leading merchants ofTokyo had presented a 
petition setting forth variouspoints of conflict be¬ 
tween the provisions of the Commercial Code 
and Japanese customs. He quoted some of the 
points, and argued that owing to the time assign¬ 
ed for revision having been insufficient, the Codes 
required further examination before enforce¬ 
ment. He therefore-moved that the Government 
be asked to submit the Codes once more to a 
Revising Committee. Mr. Watari Masamoto op¬ 
posed the motion. He had been a member of the 
Revision Committee. It was true that the work of 
revision had been expedited for a special pur¬ 
pose. But the Committee had carefully collected 
information as to the customs existing through¬ 
out the country, and had endeavoured as far as 
possible to bring the new laws into conformity 
with them. Owing, however, to the mutual 
segregation of the various fiefs in feudal times, 
local customs differed considerably, and no 
laws could be framed so as to satisfy the whole 
nation in this respect. The discrepancies still 
observable between the provisions of the Codes 
and the old customs of the country, were inevit¬ 
able results of national progress. The opera¬ 
tion of the Commercial Code had been post¬ 
poned for three reasons : first, that to enforce it 
before the Civil Code would be inconvenient; 
secondly, that the interval between its promul¬ 
gation and the proposed date of enforcement 
was not sufficient; and thirdly, that its phrase¬ 
ology was difficult to understand. Now, however, 
they were asked to vote a Representation claim¬ 


ing that the purpose of postponing the Commer¬ 
cial Code had been its revision. He wished to 
ask the mover of the proposition and its sup¬ 
porters whether they imagined that the work of 
revising the 3,000 and odd articles of the Civil 
and Commercial Code could be accomplished 
between the present time and January 1st, 
1893, so as to allow a sufficient interval be¬ 
tween the promulgation of the revised laws and 
their enforcement. He went on to deal at 
considerable length with Mr. Obata’s speech 
and the terms of the proposed Representation. 
After the mid-day recess Mr. Obata Yoshiine 
again spoke, denying the correctness of the re¬ 
asons alleged by Mr. VVatari for the postpone¬ 
ment of the Commercial Code. He himself 
(Mr. Obata), during the debate on the question 
of postponement, argued against the conflict 
between Japanese established customs and the 
provisions of the Code. As to the assertion that 
two years would not suffice for purposes of re¬ 
vision, he retorted that the Revision Committee, 
of which Mr. Watari was a member, had gone 
through 15 articles a day, and if a similar Com¬ 
mittee were now elected, the work of revision 
could be completed in a few months. Mr. 
Murata Tomotsu supported the motion. He 
had always been opposed to certain provisions 
of the Codes, and he welcomed the opportunity 
to revise them. He contended that they dis¬ 
turbed Japanese customs, and in support of 
this contention he pointed out that, under these 
Codes, a child might sue its parent or a wife 
her husband. He adduced ten reasons for re¬ 
vision. Mr. Komatsu Fukimasa having spoken 
in support of the motion, the closure was voted. 
Mr. Obala's motion was then put and carried. 
The President then informed the House that 
the documents relating to Mr. Mayeda Kensuke 
having been received, it appeared that his age 
was 55 years, whereas Mr. Nakanishi Kozaburo 
—the petitioner—was only 46. Unless, there¬ 
fore, an objection was raised, Mr. Mayeda, as 
the elder, should be considered elected. 'Fire 
House voted in that sense, and rose at 2.10 p.m. 

PlBRUARY I4TH. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m. under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze. The business 
before the House was a memorial from Osaka 
Confectioners praying for a reduction of the 
confectionary tax. Mr. Wakao Ippei supported 
the memorial. He explained that Japanese 
confectioners, as a class, were very poor. Of 
the total number (207,000 approximately), 
about two hundred thousand conducted their 
business on too small a scale to have a single 
employ^, and of the remaining seven or eight 
thousand very few were in a position to maintain 
more than two or three assistants. To impose 
a heavy tax on persons living thus from hand 
to mouth seemed a faulty policy. A discus¬ 
sion arose as to the advisability of postpon¬ 
ing the debate so that members might have 
leisure to examine the memorial carefully, and 
consider the subject to which it related. Ob¬ 
jection being raised that printed copies of the 
document had been distributed some time 
previously, it was answered that owing to the 
large number of the memorials thus distributed, 
there had not been time to investigate them 
all. Mr. Ozawa Takeo urged the advisability of 
forwarding the memorial as speedily as possible, 
and quoted from Count Ilo’s Commentary on 
the Constitution in support of that view. Mr. 
Miura Yasu objected to such a quotation, and 
alleged that Count Ito’s commentary merely em¬ 
bodied the views of an individual. He thought 
that any precipitancy on the part of the House 
would have the effect of detracting from the autho¬ 
rity that ought to attach to its endorsement of a 
memorial. The House was something more 
than a mere channel of communication between 
the people and the Government. Viscount Tani 
had not anticipated that so much discussion 
would arise in connection with this matter, or that 
any question as to the construction of the Con¬ 
stitution would be raised. Under the circum¬ 
stances, he felt called on to say a word. The 
House was doubtless aware that one result of 
the Confectionary Tax has been to bring punish¬ 
ment on a number of defaulters, but surely the 
object of taxation was to raise money, not to 
produce law-breakers. When this memorial 
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was sent up, its fate had become the theme of 
a popular song:— 

Karaku tomo 

Imasara nanto 

Slift-yuya 

UmaUu t6su ga 

Koie ga oUwashii. 

They might gather from this the suffering 
caused by the tax. Marquis Hachisuka objected 
strongly to the notion of the House making any 
alterations in the memorial. He thought it 
should be forwarded as it was, or not at all. 
The House voted against postponing the debate, 
and decided that the memorial should be for¬ 
warded to the Government without any change 
in its form. The House rose at 2.30 p.m. 

February i6th. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m. under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze. Marquis 
Hachisuka, President of the Memorials Com¬ 
mittee, made several announcements with re¬ 
gard to memorials of which copies had been 
circulated among the members. The House 
then proceeded to debate a motion by Baron 
Ozawa for a representation to the Government 
in connection with the subject of the national 
survey. Baron Ozawa explained his proposal in 
a long and able speech. He said that the ab¬ 
sence of proper maps of the country was ac¬ 
counted for by the mutual isolation of the 
various fiefs in feudal times, and the care exer¬ 
cised by each clan to prevent other clans from 
obtaining a knowledge of its topography. Not 
until 12 years ago had any effective scheme of 
survey been inaugurated, and it was under¬ 
stood that, at the present rale of procedure, 
seventy years must elapse before the na¬ 
tion could hope to possess accurate maps. 
He then entered into a comparative exami¬ 
nation of the different scales adopted by 
cartographists in Europe, and showed that 
whereas a survey on a scale of costs 560 

yen per square mile, a scale of T costs only 

368 yen. He thought that the latter would 
suffice in Japan’s case. After dwelling on the 
absolute necessity of an accurate and trust¬ 
worthy survey, he proposed that the Government 
be moved to increase the present appropriation 
for surveying purposes from 200,000 to 300,000 
yen annually, by which means the work might 
be completed in about 40 years. He was w'ell 
aware that, in view of the public desire to effect 
economies in the expenditure of the State, his 
proposal might meet with opposition, but he 
thought that a sum of a hundred thousand yen 
might be employed for such a purpose without 
much difficulty, and he explained that it should 
be left to the Treasury to make the appropriation 
from whatever year seemed most convenient. 
Viscount Kano Hisanobu opposed the measure. 
He did not deny the advantages of having an 
accurate map of the country, but he thought 
that there had been too great a tendency of late 
years to accelerate progress at dangerous speed. 
There were before their eyes in Tokyo many 
matters which called far more loudly for im¬ 
mediate action jlhan the question of a national 
survey. The fires which annually laid hundred 
of houses in ruins indicated that they needed a 
new style of building, and the bad water supply, 
which encouraged and intensified epidemics, 
taught them how much they wanted water works. 
Most desirable would it be to spend great sums 
at once on these urgent necessities, but they 
had to proceed steadily and with due regard to 
their resources. For his own part, nothing 
would please him more than to vote an ample 
appropriation on account of the survey, but he 
felt that they must accurately balance the 
weights of their needs, and divide their financial 
strength accordingly. Mr. Furuichi Kintake 
supported the proposal. He dwelt in detail on 
the advantages of having accurate maps, and on 
the inconveniences resulting from their absence. 
Several members spoke to the motion, and the 
House finally adopted it by 49 to 46. The 
House rose at 3 p.m. 

February i8th. 

The House met at 10.45 a - m * under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze, and proceeded 
to consider a Representation founded on peti¬ 
tions for the reduction of the Sake tax. Viscount 
Matsudaira opposed the Representation, urging 


that the tax on Sake was a special impost of 
ancient standing, and that it differed radically 
from the tax on confectionary, a petition for the 
reduction of which the House had .already for¬ 
warded. The debate had continued a short 
time when the President announced that news 
had just been received to the effect that Prince 
Sanjo was at the point of death. The House 
therefore rose (11.20 a.m.) at once. 

February icjih. 

The House met at 11.50 under the presidency 
of Count Higashi-Kuze. The President an¬ 
nounced that Prince Sanjo had died the pre¬ 
ceding evening at 7.15 p.m. The Chief Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Kaneko, read the following message 
of condolence, which it was proposed to send 
in the name of the House:—“This House 
deeply regrets the decease of its member, 
Prince Sanjo, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
First-class of First Rank, Grand Order of Merit^ 
and reverentially offers its condolences." The 
House voted the message and agreed to suspend 
further business as a token of respect for the 
memory of the illustrious deceased. 

House or Riprisintativis.—F ill. 13TH. 

The House met at 10.30 a.m. Mr. Mutsu, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce, addressed the House in yeply to ques¬ 
tions put by Mr. Takahashi and others with 
reference to the subsidy to the Tea Company 
and the future policy of the Government in 
respect of aid to industry. Mr. Mutsu said 
that he had been for many days prevented by 
illness from attending. Tea and Silk were 
Japan's principal staples of export. The trade 
in both had grown rapidly during the Meiji era. 
Rice fields had been converted into tea-gardens, 
and a multitude of persons had devoted them¬ 
selves to the industry. America was Japan’s 
chief customer for tea. Unfortunately the tea- 
growers, obeying a short-sighted policy, had 
developed great carelessness in their methods of 
production, and in consequence the reputation 
of Japanese tea had suffered materially. 
This had led to the passing of a law by 
America interdicting trade in tea of inferior 
quality, and Japanese producers, not a little 
alarmed, had corrected their methods more 
or less. Finding, however, that individual 
exertions did not suffice to effect a thorough 
reform, the producers had petitioned the Go¬ 
vernment, the result being the issue of regula¬ 
tions under which guilds were formed, and 
inspection offices established at Yokohama, 
Kobe, and at the Central Guild's head-quarters. 
Experts had also been sent by the Guilds to 
China and India, and by the Government to 
Europe and America, to obtain information of a 
useful character. The immediate consequence 
of the improvements thus effected had been a 
marked increase in the volume of exported tea. 
Owing, however, to difficulties connected with ex¬ 
change, the trade had been seriously affected in 
1887, and no less than three million catties of tea 
had been stored up awaiting export. Great 
losses had been incurred by the producers, and 
it became evident that some active measures 
must be adopted. Accordingly, a general 
meeting of representatives from the various tea- 
producing districts had been held last year, 
when it was decided to prepare black tea and 
brick tea for export to America and Russia, and 
introduce reforms in the method of preparing 
green tea. In order to carry out these projects 
it was necessary to form a company, but owing 
to the heavy losses incurred in recent years, 
the projectors were unable to grapple with 
the financial part of the scheme. They had 
applied to the Government for three hundred 
thousand yen, and their application had been 
endorsed by nearly all the Prefects of the dis¬ 
tricts concerned, who urged in strong terms the 
advisability of lending a helping hand to the 
embarassed industry. The Government, fully 
informed by its inquiries thatdistress existed,and 
moved by these appeals, had decided to grant the 
new Company a sum of two hundred thousand 
accompanying the grantwithacharter. This 
charter, the petitions of the producers, and the 
memorials of the Prelects, had been laid before 
the House. Speaking briefly, the object of the 
Government had been on the one hand, to open 


anew route for the sale of Japanese tea in Rus¬ 
sia, and on the other, to develop by direct export 
the routes already opened in America. With 
regard to the second question, namely, the 
future policy of the Government in respect of 
grants-in-aid, it was easy to lay down many 
principles of political economy applying to the 
general problem, but no hard-and-fast state¬ 
ment could be made as to the cases in which 
aid would hereafter be granted, and those in 
which it would be withheld. The rule of the 
Government would be only to devote the 
public money to purposes urgently calling Jor 
assistance in the interests of national pros¬ 
perity. There were . two methods of giving 
aid to industries, the direct and the indirect 
methods. The direct method was to make 
grants of money and to reduce taxes. The 
indirect method was to increase import duties 
so as to preclude the competition of foreign 
products. The indirect method seemed to 
be chiefly in vogue in Western States, but 
the direct was also resorted to. Japan had 
never employed the indirect, nor, indeed, was 
she in a position to do so while her present 
Treaties remained in force. Whether it would 
be to her ad vantage to do so, was a grave question 
demanding the fullest investigation. On the 
other hand, she had freely used the direct 
method. In some cases excellent results had 
been visibly attained; in others results were 
not yet apparent. Instances of the former 
were the maritime carrying trade and the rail¬ 
ways. The principle of devoting the proceeds 
of taxes paid by the people at large to the 
development of industries by which indivi¬ 
duals profiled, was of such doubtful pro¬ 
priety that the Government desired, as far 
as possible, to leave trade and industry entirely 
independent. Its general and fixed rule would 
therefore be to abstain from all assistance, ex¬ 
cept in very special cases where strong reasons 
existed indicating the public utility of official 
aid. In conclusion, he reminded the House 
that whatever may have been the case in the 
days of Bureaucratic Government, grants-in-aid 
of industry could no longer be made in accord¬ 
ance with the opinion of an individual Minister 
or a group of Ministers. The Imperial Diet 
would have to be consulted and to consult about 
the expediency of such grants. The policy 
approved by the Government ceased, conse¬ 
quently, to be a matter of paramount im¬ 
portance. In answer to further questions he 
explained that the Company, not having yet 
raised the funds prescribed by its charter, had 
not commenced business. The two hundred 
thousand yen granted by the State was still 
lying untouched in the Bank of Japan, and 
the Government possessed supervisory power 
in respect of its disbursement. The company 
was endeavouring to obtaining subscribers from 
as many districts as possible, but owing to 
the straitened circumstances of the tea-producers 
and the bad times, it was difficult to achieve 
that object. There wa^ not the least apprehen¬ 
sion of the contingency suggested by Mr. Inp- 
gai, namely, that the subsidy would be divided 
up among the promoters before the company 
came into actual existence. The Government 
had frequently pressed the promoters to use ex¬ 
pedition, and it was understood that the first 
instalment of the subscription money would 
be completely paid up during the present 
month. After various minor questions had 
been put and answered, the House rose for 
the mid-day recess, and re-assembled at 
1.05, under the presidency of Mr. Tsuda. Vis¬ 
count Katsura, Vice-Minister for War, and Pay¬ 
master Noda entered into an exhaustive analysis 
of the various items in the War Department 
Budget, showing that the reductions, proposed 
by the Budget Committee were wholly impos¬ 
sible in practice. During the latter part of 
Mr. Noda’s speech more than one member of the 
opposition attempted to interrupt him on the 
ground that his explanations were superfluous. 
But he insisted upon leaving nothing unexplain¬ 
ed that might save the House from pursuing the 
fatal policy of wholesale reduction. Mr. Haya- 
kawa Riyosuke, as an urgency motion, proposed 
that a special Committee be appointed to re- 
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examine the Army Section of the Budget. 
The House refused to grant urgency. Mr. 
Inouye Kakugoro then delivered a long 
and eloquent speech urging the House to 
pause before it applied crippling reductions 
to the Army of the Empire, His Majesty’s 
guards, the nation's protectors, and an indispen¬ 
sable weapon in the fight of Treaty Revision. 
The speech was listened to with close attention 
and evident pleasure, but while admiring its 
eloquence and loftiness of idea, the Opposition 
plainly remained uninfluenced by its arguments. 
Mr. Shiota Okuzo followed in behalf of the 
Budget Committee’s Report, after which the 
closure was moved and carried. It was then 
proposed, and after a short discussion agreed, 
that the voting should be by the usual method 
of standing, instead of by ballot. The amend¬ 
ments of Messrs. Sasada and Sug; were put 
and lost, and the Budget Committee's Re-, 
port was voted by a large majority. The 
House then proceeded to the Naval Department 
Section. Captain Honjuku, Government Dele¬ 
gate for that Department, spoke in opposition 
to the various reductions proposed, explaining 
that every possible sen had already been econo¬ 
mised in the Naval Department, and that further 
reductions would be fatal to its efficiency. The 
debate on this section of the Budget had lasted 
only 25 minutes when the closure was voted, 
and the amendments of Messrs. Sasada and 
Snge having been rejected, the Budget Com¬ 
mittee’s Report was adopted. The House rose 
at 3.50 p.m. 

February 14TH. 

The House met at 10.45 a - m -> am1 proceeded 
to debate the Judicial Department Section of 
the Budget. The Government Delegate, Mr. 
Mitsukuri, said that, judging from the pre¬ 
vious votes given by the House, it was evident 
that the Report of the Budget Committee 
would be adopted in the case of the Judicial 
Department also. He would not, therefore 
enter into a long explanation, but merely con¬ 
fine himself to pointing out the necessity of not 
interfering with some of the appropriations 
which the Committee proposed to reduce. He 
then entered into an examination of various 
items, as travelling expenses, allowance to law 
students studying abroad, grants in aid of 
private law schools and so forth. Two speeches 
were then delivered in support of the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report, but several members whose 
names had been given in as desiring to speak 
on the other side were found to be absent, and 
the debate languished. Finally, the amend¬ 
ments of Messrs. Sasada and Suge having been 
put and lost, the House adopted the Budget 
Committee’s Report, and then passed to the 
Educational Department Section. Mr. Tsuji, 
Vice-Minister of Education, asked the House to 
pause before adopting the Committees Re¬ 
port on this section of the Budget. The re¬ 
ductions suggested would entail the closing 
of several important schools, and he did not 
think that they could consider the people 
sufficiently educated as yet to profit thorough¬ 
ly by representative institutions. The Female 
Normal School, which they proposed to elimi¬ 
nate from the estimates, seemed to him an 
essential institution for educating the mothers 
of the Japanese nation. He dwelt, also on the 
advantages of the Upper Middle Schools and 
the School of Music, and said that if the support 
of the Government were withdrawn, these schools 
would certainly cease to exist, and the 4.92 5 pupils 
now receiving instruction there would l>e sud¬ 
denly deprived of the means of learning. The 
House took a recess at 12 o’clock, and re-assem¬ 
bled at 1.30 p.m. Mr. Hamano Noboru spoke 
in support of an amendment proposed by him 
that the appropriation for students travelling 
abroad should be increased by ten thousand jv//, 
in order to defray the expenses of students 
specially despatched to examine and obtain 
instruction in the new curative methods in¬ 
vented by Dr. Koch of Berlin. He said that 
ten thousand lives were lost by phthisis every 
year in Japan, and that the evil effects of 
this terrible disease, as well as of others which 
Dr. Koch's methods were intended to deal with, 
descended from parent to child. He ridiculed 


the idea advanced by some that Dr. Koch was 
a mere theorist, and he referred to the difficulty 
and danger of allowing uninstructed practition¬ 
ers to employ his methods. Mr. Amano Tame- 
yuki opposed the portion of the Committee's 
Report relating to the schools. He severely 
criticised the fact that the Committee had taken 
no thought for the consequences of this measure 
while recommending it. Mr. Tachiiri Kiichi 
spoke in the same sense. Mr. Utsunomiya 
Heiichi supported the Report, and alleged 
that to withdraw State assistance from the 
schools in question would help to develop in¬ 
dependent educational enterprise. The closure 
was here put and lost. Mr. Takata Sanai, though 
approving the Committee's Report in general, 
condemned it in the particular of the schools. 
The closure was then voted. Mr. Hamano 
j Noboru's amendment was put and carried. The 
I various sections of the Educational Department 
were then separately put to the vote, with the 
result that the Report of the Budget Committee 
was adopted in every case, except that of the 
Female Normal School, the Music School, and 
the Upper Middle Schools. With regard to these 
schools the House rejected both the Budget 
itself and the Committee's Report, and after 
some discussion decided to refer the question 
for further examination by a Special Committee. 
The House rose at 4.10 p.m. 

February j6th. 

The House met 10.35 a.m. The President 
announced that two Bills had been sent down 
from the Government, embodying additional 
appropriations to the Naval Department and to 
the Finance Department. The House then 
proceeded to debate the section of the Budget 
relating to the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State for 
that Department, made a brief speech, explain¬ 
ing that, in view of the evident resolve of the 
House not to pass the Budget as submitted to 
it, he should refrain from any lengthy comments. 
He could not, however, keep silence altogether, 
as such a course might be construed to mean 
approval of reductions in contemplation, where¬ 
as, in truth, he was distinctly opposed to them. 
Mr. Kondo Jumpei asked the House to reject 
all the amendments as well as the Original 
Budget relating to the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Commerce, and to vote for the abolition 
of the Department as a separate institution, and 
its amalgamation with the Bureau of General 
Business in the Home Department. Mr. 
Makino Kozo supported the Committee’s 
Report. Mr. Yamada Bubo also supported it. 
He said that they found themselves in a field 
without an enemy, and he should therefore re¬ 
frain from setting forth the merits of the Report. 
But he wished to say a word about the relations 
between the Government and the House. There 
could be no concealing that their relations had 
become very much strained—strained bevond all 
expectation. The House bad hoped that Mr. 
Mutsu, being at once a member and a Cabinet 
Minister, would have helped to smooth matters. 
But this hope had been disappointed. The 
Government had long been in the habit of crush¬ 
ing parties formed by the people, and its course 
had begotten the present opposition Still the 
Government seemed to retain its old traditions. 
One of two plans only now seemed open to the 
Government, either to dissolve the Diet or to 
accept the Budget Committee’s Report. In 
such a conjuncture they might well look for 
some assistance from Mr. Mutsu, who was 
their member as well as a Minister of State. 
The closure was then put and carried, 
and the House, having rejected the amend¬ 
ments of Messrs. Sasada and Suge, voted the 
Budget Committee’s Report. The debate on 
the Communications Department then com¬ 
menced. Mr. Takagi Masatoshi wished to ask 
the Government Delegate whether it was true 
that, in making purchases, the Department ac¬ 
cepted the tenders which approximated most 
closely to the sums fixed by the Budget, and re¬ 
jected lower tenders. Mr. Mayejima, the Dele¬ 
gate, said that, in respect of small articles, such 
was not the case, but that in respect of large 
ami important purchases there were reasons for 
adopting that course. Mr. Takagi said that 


such a vague answer left him in perplexity as to 
how he should vole. Mr. Mayejima said that 
Mr. Takagi might have perfect confidence in 
what he had been told. Mr. Koma Shiku sup¬ 
ported the Budget Committee’s Report. Mr. 
Tanaka Shozo said that he had understood from 
the newspapers that Count Goto was to be pre¬ 
sent in the House, but he did not see him. 
Count Goto was a flagrant offender against the 
laws. The President called Mr. Tanaka to 
order, but the latter insisted that Count Goto 
had abused a member of the House, and that 
he should not be permitted to enter its precincts. 
Mr. Mayejima spoke a few words merely by 
way of showing ins disapproval of the Budget 
Committee’s Report. The House then rejected 
the amendments of Messrs. Sasada and Suge, 
and passed the Budget Committee’s Report. 
The House took a recess at 11.25 a - m - a °d re_ 
assembled at 12.50 p.m. The President an¬ 
nounced the names of the Special Committee 
elected to examine the question of appropria¬ 
tions to the Female Normal School, the Upper 
Middle Schools, and the School of Music. He 
also stated that Count Yamagata, the Minister- 
President of State, desired to address the House, 
and further, that the remarks made by Mr. Ta¬ 
naka Shozo in the forenoon as to Count Goto 
being a flagrant offender, had been erased from 
the record. Count Yamagata then spoke at some 
length, and was followed by CountMatsukala, Mi¬ 
nister of State for Finance. Mr. Sugita Teiichi 
asserted that no evidences of the careful ad¬ 
ministration claimed by the Minister President 
of Stale could be seen. He dwelt on the 
imperfect slate of the national defences, and on 
the weakness of the Navy. He complained that 
the public money was wasted for the sake of 
sending officials and favoured individuals to 
Europe and America, and that the only ap¬ 
parent aim pursued in the foreign intercourse of 
the Stale was to curry favour with Western 
peoples. Mr. Suzuki Shoji said that it had been 
impossible for those at the back of the House 
to hear the remarks of the Minister President. 
He proposed that all debate on the speech 
should be postponed until the next day, when 
members would have had an opportunity of 
consulting the stenographic report. Count 
Yamagata, in reply to Mr. Sugita, asked that 
questions as to the Army and Navy should be 
addressed according to the prescribed procedure. 
Mr. Iwazaki Manjuro said that the House 
should be grateful for the full explanations 
offered by the Minister President and the Mini¬ 
ster of Finance. After some further desultory 
discussion, the Ministers of State were about 
to leave the House, when Mr. Tanaka Shozo 
excited much merriment by calling out loudly 
to the President that Count Goto was going 
away. The House then proceeded to de¬ 
bate the Extraordinarv Expenditures of the 
various Departments, beginning with the Foreign 
Office. The Government Delegate having given 
some explanations, the Budget Committee’s 
Report was adopted. On proceeding to debate 
the Home Department, Mr. Ebashi Ko moved 
that the subsidy to the Plokkaido Coal Railway 
Company be abolished. He understood that 
the Company had acquired for 240,000 yen a 
railway which had cost the Government 1,200.000 
yen and for 100,000 _y<r« a coal mine upon which 
380,000 yen had been spent. A member having 
claimed that the silence of the Government Dele¬ 
gate must be taken as endorsing the truth of these 
statements, the Delegate said that he did not 
speak because the expenditure in question fell 
within the scope of Article 67 of the Constitution. 
Mr. Inugai opposed Mr. Ebashi’s motion, not 
because he approved of the subsidy, but because 
it could not be abolished without injustice to the 
present holders of the Company's stock. After 
some further debate, the House voted in favour 
of Mr. Ebashi’s amendment, and also in favour 
of the Budget Committee’s Repott for the 
remaining items of the Hotne Department. 
In the Department of Finance, Mr. Takatsu 
Nakajiro moved that the subsidy to the Japan 
Railway Company be reduced to 300,000 yen, 
on the ground that the interest received by the 
Company exceeded the present market rates. 
Mr. Watanabe Osamu strongly opposed any 
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interference with the affairs of a company whose 
stock was largely held by the public on the faith 
of a Government guarantee. After some fur¬ 
ther debate the closure was voted, and Mr. 
Takatsu’s amendment was negatived by 84 to 
77. Mr. Kozaka Zennosuke, ascending the 
tribune, was about to speak in opposition to the 
Budget Committee's Report when Mr. Yatnada 
Toji objected, claiming that the closure had been 
voted. The President said that the closure had 
related only to the debate on Mr. Takatsu’s 
amendment. Mr. Koma Shiku took strong 
exception to this ruling, and on being desired 
by the President to resume his seat, refused to 
do so. The President thereupon ordered him 
to be removed, and the Sergeants were about to 
carry out this order when the House fell into 
great confusion. The President suspended the 
execution of his order until the^House should 
decide the import of the vole on the closure. 
The House decided that the closure had re¬ 
lated to the whole debate on the Department 
of Home Affairs. Votes were then taken, and 
the Budget Committee’s Report was adopted. 
The House rose at 4.45 p.m. 

February 17TH. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m. Several mem¬ 
bers urged that the Special Committee on the 
question of the appropriation to the Female 
Normal and other Schools be directed to 
send in its report with all possible expedi¬ 
tion. The House proceeded to discuss the 
extraordinary expenditure of the War De¬ 
partment. Mr. Noda, one of the Delegates 
for the Department, complained that the re¬ 
ductions applied in this section had not been 
explained, and seemed to have been recom¬ 
mended without due consideration. Mr. Ishi- 
wara Hanyemon replied, on behalf of the Com¬ 
mittee, that all the building operations of the 
Government had been deemed extravagant, and 
a general reduction of twenty per cent, had been 
applied. Hence the reduction in this section 
of the War Office. Mr. Noda pointed out the 
great inconveniences of such a method, and 
urged that the building designs of the Depart¬ 
ment be examined by the Committee. Mr. 
Okada Riyoichiro said that it was just as 
much the duly of the Delegates to offer 
explanations to the Budget Committee as 
it was for the Budget Committee to seek 
them. The Committee’s debates had been 
public, and it was too late now for the Dele¬ 
gate to complain that its investigations had 
been incomplete. Mr. Noda said that the 
Government Delegates could not divine what 
reductions the Committee contemplated. He 
entered into an explanation of the buildings— 
chiefly forts—affected by the reduction, and 
showed that the works were all in progress and 
must be continued. He warned the House that 
it was voting measures calculated to check the 
completion of the national defences. An amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Kato Katsuya to increase the ap¬ 
propriation for the building of forts, led to some 
discussion, and was finally rejected. The House 
then voted the Budget Committee’s Report 
relating to this section, and, proceeding to the 
Naval Department, voted the Budget Com¬ 
mittee’s Report in relation to its extraordinary 
expenditure also. The Judicial Department 
now came up for discussion. Mr. Mitsukuri, 
Delegate for the Department, spoke strongly 
against the reduction of appropriations for the 
building of Judicial officers’ houses, and for the 
aid of the private Law Schools. Mr. Ya- 
mada Taizo opposed the reductions. He said 
that the chief objection raised by foreigners 
to coming under Japanese jurisdiction, and 
therefore the chief obstacle to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the hope of Treaty Revision entertained 
for so many years by forty millions of people, 
wasincompleteness of the laws and incompetence 
of the Judges who administer them. He also 
dwelt upon the vital importance of good laws 
and good judges from an independent point 
of view. The House then voted the Com 
mittee’s Report. The same was the case with 
the Educational Department and the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce. In connection 
with the Department of Communications, an 
amendment by Mr. Koma Shiku for reducing 


the subsidy of the Japan Mail S.S. Company 
from 880,000 to 500,000 yen annually, came up 
for discussion. Mr. Koma supported the motion 
in a long speech, the gist of which was that the 
fixed subsidy gave the company a much larger 
income than it would have received under the 
original agreement, which made the Treasury’s 
payments depend on the Company’s earnings. 
Mr. Takagi Masatoshi supported the motion on 
the ground that though a subsidy had been 
necessary at the outset, its continuance had the 
effect of deterring competition. Mr. Ayai Taken 
opposed the motion. The House voted in favour 
of it, and also adopted the Committee's Report 
on the section of extraordinary expenditures of 
the Communications Department. The House 
rose at 3.55 p.m. 

February i8th. 

The House met at 11 a.m. and proceeded to 
consider the extraordinary expenditures of a 
section of the Home Department—namely, the 
construction expenses of the Yokogawa-Karui- 
zawa Railway. The Government Delegate 
explained the object of the appropriation ; also 
that the line was projected because it had now 
been found possible to negotiate the difficulties 
of the Usui Pass. The amount asked for—1£ 
million yen —added to the half million previously 
appropriated, would suffice for the construction. 
He added, in reply to questions, that the total 
length of lines already constructed was 1,300 
miles, and that provisional charters had been 
granted for the construction of another thousand 
miles, but it was not yet possible to say exactly 
in what order new lines contemplated by the 
Government would be undertaken. The House 
voted the appropriation, and then passed to the 
grant for the Naoyetsu-Kashiwazaki line. This 
led to considerable debate, in the course of 
which Mr. Inouve Kakugoro asserted that many 
complaints were made about the treatment given 
by the Chief of the Railway Bureau to applica¬ 
tions for railway charters. It was said that with¬ 
out bribery no charters could be obtained. The 
Government Delegate refused to discuss such a 
subject. The House then voted the Sasada amend¬ 
ment, rejecting the appropriation for the line 
in question. In the afternoon session the Re¬ 
port of the Special Committee on Schools was 
read. The Committee recommended a grant 
of 87,685 yen for the First Upper Middle 
School, and the withdrawal of all grants of 
public money to the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
Upper Middle Schools, as well as to the Female 
Normal and Music Schools. It was announced 
that three members of the Committee had ob¬ 
jected to this decision and submitted a written 
statement of their reasons. The House then 
passed the extraordinary expenditures of the 
Naval Department and the Communications 
Department, as well as of portions of the De¬ 
partments of Education, Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce, and Communications, adopting the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report in every case where it suggested 
reductions. 

February iqth. 

The House met at 10.35 a - m - an ^ proceeded 
to consider the Report of the Special Committee 
on the appropriations for the Upper- Middle, 
Female Normal and Music Schools. Mr. Iwa- 
zaki Matijuro, on behalf of the Committee, ex¬ 
plained that in recommending an appropriation 
of 80,819 V en ( not 87-685 yen as erroneously 
announced the preceding day) for the First 
Upper Middle School, and cutting off the ap¬ 
propriations for the Upper Middle Schools in 
the provinces, the Committee’s idea was to as¬ 
semble the pupils of the latter at the former. 
Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of Education, pointed 
out strongobjections to the course recommended, 
and asked how it could possibly be expected 
that such a sweeping change as would be neces¬ 
sary in the organization of the Schools referred 
to could be accomplished before the beginning 
of the next fiscal year, a month hence. He also 
urged the expedincy of supporting the Female 
Normal School and the School of Music, which 
certainly could not be maintained without 
Government support, and were of the greatest 
service for educational purposes. In the 
dehate which ensued, many members claimed 
that the Committee had exceeded its compet¬ 
ence in submitting such a Report, inasmuch as 


the object of its appointment had been to obtain 
a recommendation different from those already 
rejected by the House. Finally the President 
put it to the House to decide whether the Com¬ 
mittee had exceeded its functions, when 123 
“ayes” and 86 “ noes ” were recorded. On 
the motion of Mr. Inouye Kakugoro it was de¬ 
cided, instead of appointing a new Committee, 
to take the Report separately furnished by a 
minority of the Committee—namely, Mr. Ama- 
110 and two others—as a subject of debate. The 
House rose for the midday recess at 12.26 p.m., 
and on re-assembling at 1.30 p.m., the Pre¬ 
sident announced that the sad intelligence had 
been received of the decease of the Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, Prince Sanjo. The 
House decided to suspend its session, and au¬ 
thorized the President to forward, in its name, 
a message of condolence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- ♦- 

A QUESTION FOR MR. DOOMAN. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—P lease allow me to ask Mr. Isaac Doo¬ 
rnail, through your columns, to give Lite world one 
single instance of “ Nature’s laws” " being ” alter¬ 
ed by "human will.” With your permission, I 
would also ask him to make careful choice of this 
one instance, and as I note lie isbountifully supplied, 
to be quite sure he has a thorough knowledge of 
the " law ,” so altered. 

Thanking you in anticipation for your kindness. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, TRUTH. 

Tokyo, February 14th, 1891. 


A VISIT TO THE TEMPORARY HOUSE 
OF PEERS. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,— The other day I had the ptivilegeof visit¬ 
ing the Upper House in its teinpoi ary quarters. 
My card of admission was of a scailet fine, about 
the size of a lady’s visiting card.' It was altoge¬ 
ther in Japanese, and when translated read some¬ 
what to this effect:— 

Name of member who introduces visitor. 

Name of visitor. 

Card of Admission to listen to the Diet. 

Date. 

House of Peers. 

Visitors to beat the following in mind; 

On the front of the card of admission the introducing 
member’s name and surname must be written, also the 
name and address of the visit..r. 

The visitor must show this card to the proper official, 
and sit where he is t<dd by him. 

The visitor cannot on any pretence whatever enter the 
member’s part of the Auditory Arena. 

t he visitor during his visit must keep the following rules : 

1st, to be dressed either in haori and hakama, or fo¬ 
reign clothing. 

2nd, must not wear hat or overcoat. 

3rd, must not carry stick or umbrella. 

4th, must not eat, drink, or smoke. 

5th, must not show assent or dissent to a member’s speech. 

6th, must not interfere with the sitting by making a 
noise. Perhaps visitors may not be allowed to enter after 
the House has been in session an hour. 

If the visitor loses his card of admission he must leave 
the building. 

This card is for this day only.” 

On the south-eastern side of the Imperial Hotel 
is a notice to the effect that this is the visitor’s gate. 
On passing through this gate you see a wooden 
shed marked “ Visitors’ Entrance,” or lo speak 
more correctly “Audilot’s Entrance,” as the woids 
Bochonin, which I have rendered “visitor,” are 
wi itlen with the three Chinese characters, " near,” 
“ listen,” and " man.” At this shed I showed my 
card of admission to an official dressed in a similar 
style to those seen at the palace gales. He asked 
me for my visiting card, and told me that as the 
legular rooms for visitois were full lie would lake 
me lo the place set apart for visiting officials. 
This I found to he the band room of the hotel, 
ovei looking the hall-room. The front of this room 
was fitted up for visitois hy placing a platform of 
two steps, facing the ball-room. On this were 
placed two rows of chairs, the front being lower 
than ilie hack row. The chairs were all oc¬ 
cupied, but three or four of us were able to see 
hy standing on the platform, behind the back row 
ofchaiis. When I entered Viscount Aoki was 
speaking relative lo Treaty Revision, and he 
was followed by Viscount Tani on the same sub¬ 
ject. This latter gentleman, and about one third 
of the mc'iiiheis were dressed in Japanese style of 
clothing. Doting my stay four members spoke, 
and while I was there only the President and 
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speakers spoke aloud. Everything was carried on 
in a very decorous way, tire only oilier sounds 
being coughing and the opening and shutting of 
doors. The hall-room of the hotel is used as the 
Auditory Hall, temporary verandahs having been 
run up to make passages and the rooms Tor the 
reporters and visitors. A dais has been built for 
the President, secretaries, etc., at the far end of the 
room. The members are seated in chairs, witlr 
green coloured desks in front of them. These desks 
are arranged with a slight curve, and have pas¬ 
sage-ways at either end and down the centre, l’he 
speakers in leaving the body of the hall to go to 
the dais, go down this centre passage, and as it is 
rather narrow they have to walk slightly sideways 
which, in conjunction with the steps of the tiers, 
makes one at first think, by their gait, that the 
speakers must be lame. Where I was in the 
band-room, it was difficult, for a foreigner at 
least, to make much out of the speeches, as only 
now and then a sentence could be caught. On 
going out I was told I could go out either by the 
front or side entrance. The attendants are veiy 
obliging and polite to visitors; one of them spoke 
English quite well. On entering, the card is clip¬ 
ped like a railway ticket, and it is given back to 
an official on leaving the building. 

Yours truly, F. B. S. 


RABBIT-HUNTING IN SENDAI. 


To tub Editor of the “Japan Mam..” 

Sir, —In common with other great organisers of 
educational systems. Viscount Mori saw the im¬ 
portance of physical training on the future welfare 
of the nation. Very wisely he made provision in 
his plan of education for a course of instiuclion in 
bodily development. This course is largely sup¬ 
plemented in many schools by the encouragement 
given to spontaneous exercise on the part of the 
students, in the shape of football, baseball, tennis, 
rowing, fencing, running, and friendly athletic 
contests at staled seasons. Here in Sendai it is 
easily possible to add another interesting form of 
exercise to the above—rabbit hunting. 

The town lies at the very base of the last tier of 
hills as they melt into the broad plain of Sendai, 
that stretches away to the Pacific some eight or ten 
miles distant. These elevations behind the city 
are sharp and steep. The hard crust of rock is 
thinly coveied with soil. The native growth of 
trees was removed many years since, and now a 
thick growth of weeds, grass and small shrubbery 
in places covers all the abrupt slopes, keen ridges 
and pointed angles. The country is entirely 
unfit for agriculture, and is not used for pas¬ 
turage. It is uninhabited, though bordering 
on the town, except in a few sheliered valleys 
where a little level land is found at the bottom 
for the cultivation of rice. It is the chosen home 
of rabbits, large, long legged, and big-eared. It 
is a favourite amusement with the students of I 
some of the schools in Sendai to go out with 
nets and snare some of these animals. Of course 
they could be much more easily killed with the gun, 
but not one-half of the exercise or one hundredth 
of the fun would be furnished by that me¬ 
thod. The authorities of the school encourage 
the studehts to go out with nets, and tramp all 
day, as many a muscle is drawn out to its best in 
toiling up these sudden ascents. Very often a 
special holiday is given in order to induce a 
voluntary tramp. 

A few days since, just before the last national 
holiday, ueaily all the members of one of the 
largest schools here turned out for an all-day hunt 
after rabbits. The matter was arranged the day 
before, and promptly at seven the next morning 
we were all at school. After a few minutes 
in necessary preparation we were off. Some 
had on rubber boots and shoes, but the most 
went with pantaloons turned up above the knee, 
splashers around the calf of the leg, and straw 
sandals on the feet. It was snapping cold, but 
bright and clear. We had been having heavy 
snows for two weeks past, and a mean disagreeable 
crust had formed on top, stiong enough to look 
inviting and weak enough to prove treacherous 
when we trod on it. Up we went through the main 
street of the place, over hard beaten snow. Just 
at the edge of the town we turned off, and imme¬ 
diately were in the country, wild, scrubby and 
desolate. Hills, hills, all around. Far off to¬ 
wards the west rose a slender conical peak above its 
neighbours, a kind of pet with the people around, 
who have fondly dubbed it little mount Fuji, as it 
bears a resemblance to that world-famous moun¬ 
tain. There was a very abrupt break from the thick¬ 
ly settled town to the uninhabited country. The 
line of houses stopped short off at the foot of the 
hills, and not a house was at once visible beyond. 
The great backbone of Japan rose up in the west 
with its articulated joints shrouded in while. Not 


a level space about us large enough for a bucket of 
water to rest on. Looking the other way we saw 
the busy homes nestling at our feel, and afar off 
the mild Pacific gleaming and shining under the 
morning sun. 

We now divided into two squads of more than a 
bunded each, the small boys on one side of the 
road, the big boys on the other. About half a 
dozen in each patty cat tied small square red flags 
at the end of a twenty foot bamboo pole. Our 
leaders had chosen the very comb of a long narrow 
ridge as the fiist site to plant the nets upon. The 
colour bearers went ahead and hoisted their stand¬ 
ards at convenient distances along this ridge. 
About twenty net keepets followed, cmrying some 
eight or ten nets, each twenty feet long and three 
feet wide, made of small hemp cord, with meshes 
about two inches square. In the years past a 
narrow path had, very conveniently for us, been 
worn along the turnings and windings of these 
ridges as the men and animals cartied off the 
wood. The net man at the extreme end of the 
line that it was decided to ambush for the rabbits 
stretched out his net, the lower edge in the bottom 
of the path, and the upper loosely hung on the 
weeds and bushes along the path, thus forming 
a net barrier twenty feel long by three feet high; 
his neighbour rapidly made connection and ex¬ 
tended the barrier, and so on until all the line was 
fortified. At certain points the bottom of the net 
was fastened down by a forked stick. Then the 
net keepers and flag men quietly squatted down in 
the grass to wait for the enemy. 

The rest of us make a wide detour and string 
ourselves out in a long straggling line at the 
bottom of the valley on one side of the net. 
By signals from a leader at the top of the 
ridge we arrange in storming column, in a 
crescent with the points towards the ends of the 
net-barrier above us. Theie we stand waiting 
facing the heights, and fixing our eyes on the goal 
far above indicated by the flags. When all is 
ready a half dozen brass horns begin to toot and 
blare, and we all set up a mighty shout, and in all 
this din and noise gradually climb the steep 
ascent. It is very likely that many of us take 
“the line of least resistance’’ as one old veteran 
remarked, showing his acquaintance with Herbert 
Spencer. But in spite of this gentle slinking of 
duty it is a toilsome road up to the top. We 
crunch and crush through the patches of snow, 
and slip and roll in the bare places. Where the 
snow has melted the ground has thawed and is 
tricky. Away we go shouting and taising pande¬ 
monium generally. The boys dart into thickets, 
beat the bushss and tear through the densest spots 
of mud. Unless he is a very bold rabbit he will 
surely leap up and scud away when he hears the ad 
vauce of this roai ing, yelling army. There had been 
a light fall of snow the night before, and we could 
easily see where our foe had scampered about in 
search of breakfast. We were keen to bag him, 
though we caught no sight of him. On we chaiged, 
waking up the echoes, and plunging through a 
grave-yard, stumbling over the stones and tramp¬ 
ing on a cioss. Finally with a mighty rush, panting 
and puffing, and not a few of us considerably 
“ blowed,” we dashed up to the nets, but as one 
of the students of English observed, “theiabbil 
was absent that roll-call." 

After holding a council of war it was decided to 
drive from the valley on the opposite side of the 
bridge. Again we made a wide circle in order not 
to alarm the unsuspecting enemy, and got to the 
foot of the hills; there we plunged into rice fields, 
but fortunately they weie frozen over solid with 
several inches of loose snow on lop. Occasionally 
we broke through and several of us slipped and 
rolled and tumbled about. The heavy ones sank 
through the crust of snow at every step, and were 
not only left, but were “ winded ” as well. Our 
line was again formed at the foot of the slope, 
and we charged tip the hill again, but again an 
absence at roll call. 

There was nothing left but to move to another 
point. We joined the small boys, but they had 
met with no better luck. A cutting wind blew 
right down fiom the glittering back-bone, and at 
times it seemed a gale. It would almost blow us 
over the edge of some high, precipitous peak. But 
we were not cold after charging up to the nets. 
We were hot and perspiring. 

The third effort we were all together, and though 
we beat up the steepest ridge, with the deepest 
snow drifts, and the worst tangled masses of weeds 
an«l bushes, we were unsuccessful. 

The fourth time we went off some distance from 
the highway, and crossed a deep gully with a 
rapid stream at the bottom, and drew up on the 
other side, and nerved out selves for the race up the 
hill to the red flags away above. One poor wi etch 
was enveloped in our line and dr iven into the snar e, 
and was caught. He was tangled in the meshes 
of the net, and though in bis wild fright he lore 


nearly all the fur from his side, yet the keepers 
pounced down on him and nabbed him fast. 

This was great glory, and we though it best to 
lake slock of our rations. Back we went to the 
highway. There the servants had built large flies 
right in the snow and the tea was all ready for us. 
Coarse malting was spread on the ground and 
down we sat about the fir e, and our sharp appetites 
soon despatched the food. It was now past twelve 
o'clock, and we had been actively moving since 
half-past seven. But we did not delay very long. 
After a small battle with snow balls by the younger 
soldiers, we all advanced after our leaders. This 
time we slid and stumbled down a sharp hill 
into another contracted lice field and across that, 
to the bottom of a steep hill side. Up we went 
again, but again no fortune. At some distance 
faitheron we met with better luck, and another 
prize was put into the big cage slung on a long 
pole between two coolies. The hunt was now de¬ 
clared off at three o’clock, and in a long disjointed 
column we made our way home, tired and liungiy, 
many wet, and not a few bruised, all having exer¬ 
cised more in a day than they had done in a week 
before. 

Sendai, February 14th, 1891. C. M. 


“BURNING THE RECORDS.” 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —It is all very well for your correspondent 
to cry “ voila ’’ to your, "eureka." But there are 
more holes in your theories than a Texas Coroner's 
Jury could find in a man who had refused to take 
a drink with a friend. The Printer’s Devil may 
do what you claim for him as a record destroyer; 
the office cat may be capable of the cussedness 
your correspondent attributes to him; but whence 
come those mischievous mistakes; those voluble 
vagaries; those strange conceits of your honest 
contemporary ? Who suggested to him that 
“honest” meant “deceitful?” Who coined for 
him the word “ deceitlessness ?” Who put the idea 
into his bead that Viscount Aoki’s speech in the 
House of Peers on the 121I1 inst. had r eference to 
anything more mysterious than the published 
Ameiican Treaty of 1878, or that any disagree¬ 
able or awkward questions could be asked the 
present Minister for Foieign Affairs concerning 
that thirteen years old compact? As man to man 
I put it to you. Is it within the bounds of human 
belief that the P.D. or the O.C. was responsible 
for these things? My honest conviction is that 
the Office Parrot has been getting in his woik. 
For the sake of peace I will admit that the P.D. 
and the O.C. may be in the combine against your 
editorial friend, but the fine Italian hand of the 
O.P. is apparent. 

Yours truly, MINOR POINT. 

Tokyo, February 18th, 1891. 

P.S.—On account of his superior digestive 
qualities, I would like to substitute the Office Goat 
in place of the Office Cat, but I will not insist. 
Any way, behold the harmonies of my theory: 

The P. D. as the burner of the records. 

The O.G. and/or the O.C. as the masticator of 
sentences. 

The O.P. as the hypnotizer or the suggesler of 
evil. M. P. 


RECENT MARINE DISASTERS. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Can you inform me if any public enquiry 
has been made into the loss of the steamship Kit 
Marti and the st andings of the Harima Maru and 
Suru^a Maru, and if so, with what results ? Also 
of what nationality were the masters? 

February 18th, 1891. H. 


CHRIST CHURCH. 


The annual meeting of seat holders and subscri¬ 
bers of Christ Chinch was held on the 13th inst. in 
the Chamber of Commerce Rooms. Mr. J. Rickett 
presided, and there wer e also present, Messrs. J. 
A. Fr aser, E. Whit tall, Jas. Walter, D. S- Brear- 
ley, A. J. Wilkin, T. H. Box, E. J. Moss, &c. 

The Chairman, after expressing his regret to 
find so small an attendance, but remarking that as 
meeting in Yokohama wer e not usually well attend¬ 
ed, said he supposed the minutes last of meeting 
would be taken as read. 

On the motion of Mr. Jas. Walter, seconded 
by Mr. Brearlby, the minutes were taken as read. 

I he Chairman then read the repott of the 
committee, and the accounts for the year. The 
repor t and accounts were as follow : — 

The Committee of Christ Church in placing their 
annual report and accounts before the subscribers and 
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seat-holders have to state that for the year 1890 al 
though there is a small debit balance, the total result: 
are really more satisfactory than for the previous year 
as several items of expenditure occurring at the close 
of i 8 u 9 were not payable until the succeeding year, 
and this fact, together with the unusually large sum 
spent in repairs makes the outlay for 1890 very large 
indeed, but the proceeds of the bazaar held in last June 
were sufficient to meet these expenses. 

Pew-rents are in advance of last year by about $130, 
whilst offertories show a decrease of rather more than 
that sum owing no doubt to contributors to that col 
lection not thinking a large sum necessary, and also 
to other causes, such as the closing of the church for 
several Sundays while repairs were being effected, and 
the diminished number of visitors. 

The collection of the first Sunday in the month is 
employed by the chaplain to meet pressing calls from 
needy persons, and in this cold, inclement season 
greatly lessens want and suffering. 

The Committee offer their hearty and emphatic 
thanks to the ladies who so energetically assisted them 
at the summer bazaar, as also to the gentlemen who 
bought so liberally, and are also much indebted to the 
organists, Miss Leach and Mr. Chope, and the late or¬ 
ganist, Mr. Griffin; to the ladies and gentlemen who 
assist in the choir, and to those kind friends who an¬ 
nually give donations to the Church Fund. 

Sin< e the repairs the church itself is in a better 
condition than it has been for along time past, and it is 
hoped no repairs will be necessary during the current 
year. 

The opinions that have been expressed to the Com¬ 
mittee in regard to the alterations in the entrance 
and compound show that the improvements made 
there are generally appreciated. 

The Committee earnestly solicit the continued co¬ 
operation and assistance of seat holders and the public 
for the maintenance of the church. 


(Signed) }. Rickktt. 

D. S. Brkarley. 

J. A. Fkaser. 
James Walter. 

E. J. Moss, 

Honorary Tr8 asurkr, Chri«t Church, Yokohama, im Account 
with Triistiis, 1890. 

To Pew Rents.3,731.00 

To Offertories. 

To Fancy Fair, June, netted. 

To Donations to Christ Church . 

To Bonuses Returned. 

To Pew Rents and small items in January for 1800 
To Balance .... 


413.30 

J.OJ7-5S 


65.67 
S*.< 9 
57.30 


>4.465.55 

By Chaplain’s stipend. >1,400.00 

Hy Coal and Lighting account. 60.35 

By Momban’s wages and account . 130.60 

By Ground Rent . 180 ,q 

By Fire Insurance.!!"..!! 183.50 

By Repairs to Church and Parsonage . 1,114.85 

By Decorations Easter and Christmas . 

By Interest on Loan. 

By Title Deeds, rearranging. 

By Advertising and stationery.”. 

By Sundries . 111.57 


4* 59 

130.00 

go.00 
33.00 


Balance. $ 


>4.465.55 
57.30 

D. S. Brkarliy, Hon. Treasurer. 

Examined by vouchers and found correct. 

Yokohama, February 1 ith, 1891. J. Rickktt. 

The Chairman explained with regard to the 
fancy bazaar, that the total proceeds amounted to 
something like $1,200, of which a certain amount 
went to S. Hilda’s Hospital, leaving a balance of 
$937-58,to which there fell to be added donations 
fiom Bishop Bickersteth of $50 and fiom Mr. 
Dodds of $50, making a total of $1,037.58. Dona¬ 
tions received towards the Church during the year 
were :— 


Mr. A. C. Read .) j 

Mr. Shand . 10 

Mr. Whittall . 10 

Mr. Wyllie. 10 


Mr. Aitchison. $ 5 

Mr. Anglin. j 

Mr. Bisset . 35 

Mr. Gibbens . 10 

Mr. A.J. Macpherson. 30 

Mr. Noyes . 10 

The Chairman, proceeding to review the ac¬ 
counts, said that the repairs came to $1,114.85, 
which as would be seen was covered by the bazaar 
amount. The amount paid for changing the title 
deeds and the trustees’ names in accordance with 
the resolution arrived at last meeting, was $90. 

Mr. Wilkin suggested that this fee was rather 
heavy. 

Mr. Fraser explained that a good deal of work 
required to be done in reference to the matter, cor¬ 
respondence being necessary as well as the drawing 
up of the new deed. In that light, the fee was not 
a heavy one. 

Mr. Brearley expressed the hope that pew- 
renters would, in giving up their seats, communi¬ 
cate with the Honorary Treasurer to avoid mis¬ 
understanding. 

On the motion of Mr. Wilkin, seconded by Mr. 
Whittall, the report and accounts were adopted. 

The next business was the election of the Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Chairman said he might mention that 
Mr. Dodds, wlto was for a long time connected 
with the Church Committee, was on his way out, 
and he would strongly recommend that the meeting 
elect Mr. Dodds, who had by his energy materially 
assisted the work of the Committee. 


Mr. Box proposed and Mr. Wilkin seconded 
the election of the old Committee, including Mr. 
Dodds. 

lhe Committee, consisting of Messrs. Dodds, J. 
A. Fraser, Breai ley, Jas. Waller, E. J. Moss, and 
Ricketl, weie then unanimously re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. Wilkin, the thanks of 
the meeting weie accorded to the Committee for 
their services, especially to the Chairman and 
Tieasurer for their labour. 

1 lie Chairman, in reply, commended in high 
terms the work of the Treasurer. 

I lie meeting then terminated. 


THE BUDGET COMMITTEE'S RE¬ 
PORT TO THE HOUSE OF REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES. 


GENERAL EXPLANATION, 
lhe estimated ordinary revenue for the 24th 
year of Meiji is set down at yen 79,443,864.870, 

estimated exlrao.dmary revenue at | few cl.t,n Res i.. Hcai'ion Vr'cV.'ta'i.T 


and the 

yen 1,233,128.551, their total being thus yen 
80,676,993.421. The Committee have decided to 
fix the ordinary revenue al yen 77,972,994.615, and 
the extraordinary revenue at yen 15,969,678.551, 
their total being yen 93,942,673.166, showing an in¬ 
crease on the Budget estimate of yen 13,265,679.745. 
I lie reason will be plain when taken in connection 
with receipts. 

The estimated ordinary expenditure for the year 
is yen 70,800,311.519, and the extraordinary ex¬ 
penditure is yen 23.204,082.970, the total being yen 
94,004,394.489. The sums decided hy the Com¬ 
mittee are, ordinary expend iture_ytf« 63,512,108.864; 

and extraordinary expenditme yen 22,611,551.211, 
or a total of yen 86,123,660.075, which shows a 
deci ease as compared with the estimate of yen 
7,880,734.414. This decrease has been resolved on 
because the Committee find that there are many 
items of expenditure which may be reduced, and 
further because the Committee are desirous of en¬ 
couraging and fostering the energies of the people. 

In examining the financial estiinales and bring¬ 
ing out yeaily acccounts in a proper manner, it is 
impossible to avoid considering also the organiza¬ 
tion of the Departments (Kwansei) and the salaries 
of officials. The Budget Committee have there¬ 
fore minutely gone into the actual state of affairs 
in every Department and office, and decided on 
certain reductions of expenditure within such 
limits as will peimit of official business being con¬ 
ducted without inconvenience. In reference, how¬ 
ever, to the cost of works ( jigyo-hi) generally no 
eduction has been effected on the items set down 
by the Authorities. 

It is a natural course, and one which has been 
in existence in this country for a long lime, to 
regulate the amount of salaries hy the press of 
business and the responsibility attaching to the 
' ffereut offices. As a matter of fact the salaries 
of officials seem very high in proportion to the 
wealth of the nation. Salaries, therefore, instead 
of depending on the rank of officials, are made in 
tints Report to be dependent on the nature of the 
offices ( shoku-kyu) ; the salaries and other dis¬ 
bursements being examined with the object of 
effecting proper reductions in salaries and the 
number of officials. 

Detailed information will be found in the an¬ 
nexed documents (sanko sho). It may, however, 
said briefly that the Accountants Bureaux in 
the Cabinet and in all Departments have been 
abolished, and offices to discharge their functions 
attached to Boaids of General Administration; 
the Metropolitan Police Board is incorporated in 
the Tokyo City Government Office ; Councillors 
areabolished in all the Departments; the number of 
Secietaries has been reduced; the staff of hannin 
officials lias been 1 educed in each Department by 
one-fourth ; and the average monthly salary of 
hannin officials has been fixed at yen 25. 

Salaries to officials on the hishokti list are stop¬ 
ped, it being against the principle of paying for 
work done to pay those who do not perform any 
duties. 

Travelling expenses are reduced in accordance 
with the table appended; the impossibility of 
bringing them all under one standard appealing 
in connection with each Department. 

Reductions of from 10 to 30 per cent, have been 
made on cost of repairs, miscellaneous payments, 
and expenses according to the actual state of each 
office and board. 

Allowances for entertaining to Vice-Ministers, 
Private Secretaries, Governors, Presidents of Law 
Courts and others have been abolished. 

As no necessity existed for providing official 
residences, the construction of such buildings is 
suspended; those now existing being included as 


official properly, for which proper rent should be 
paid. 

Expenses for the keep of horses have been 
abolished in all Depaitmenls and offices. 

These have been the main points that guided us 
in examining and deciding on the estimates so as 
to biing out the annual accounts properly. We 
do not say, however, that the Government must 
amend the official organization and lake sucli other 
steps as are indicated in the appended documents. 
The Government may adopt any other scheme if 
it has one. The essence of our report is that the 
Government shall deal with the national affairs on 
the basis of the amounts herein recommended. 

We hope the revenue balance resulting from 
the above scheme will be applied to the reduction 
of the land lax and the lepayment of public loans 
of high iutei est. 

It is essential, to maintain the effeciency and 
carry out the purpose of the Budget, that specific 
articles and paragraphs should not be applied to 
different pm poses, so that.it will be seen, the 
arrangement, existence and abolition of articles 
and paragraphs aie mailers of considerable im¬ 
portance. In the present Budget, however, not a 


articles and paragraphs have been made; and as 
a 1 esult comparison with the preceding Budget has 
been a matter of very great inconvenience. Many 
amendments and changes, therefore, which are now 
made, aim entirely at maintaining the efficiency 
and proper use of the Budget. 

I submit the above in accordance with the deci¬ 
sion of the Budget Committee. 

Dated Dec. 27th, 1890. 

Oye Taku, 

Chairman of the Budget Committee. 
To Mr. Nakajima Nobuyuki, 

President ol the House of Representatives. 

SALARIES. 

jn. Officials oi- “Shinnin” Rank. 

6,000—l he Minister-President of Stale. 

5,000—Ministers of Stale. 

4,000—President of the Supreme Court. 

3>5°° Chief of the Bureau for Examination of 
Accounts. 

2,5°°—President of the Pi ivy Council; President 
of the Decorations Board. 

2,000—Vice President of the Privy Council. 
ti5°°—Privy Councillors. 

Officials of “ Chokunin ” Rank. 

3.500— Vice-Ministers; Chief of Hokkaido Admi¬ 
nistration Board ; Governor of Tokyo. 

3,000—Governors of Kyoto, Osaka, Kanagawa, 
and Hyogo; Chief of Railway Bureau. 

2.500— Chiefs of Sections in Bureau for Examina¬ 
tion of Accounts ; Chiji (governors) of Prefec¬ 
tures; Engineers of 1st rank; Chief Secretary 
of the Cabinet. 

2,000—Chief Secretaries of Houses of Peers and 
Representatives. 

Officials of “Sonin” Rank. 

2,000—Chiefs (1st rank) of Bureaux; Chie/ of 
Metropolitan Police Board; Secretary of Tokyo 
City Government; Chief of 1st Division Hok¬ 
kaido Administration Board; Engineers of 2nd 
rank. 

1,700—Chiefs (2nd rank) of Bureaux; Secretaries 
of Osaka, Hyogo, Kanagawa, and Kyoto City 
Government ; Chief of 2nd Division, Hokkaido 
Administration Board. 

I»5 00_ P' , st Secretaiies, Auditors (ist rank) ; 

Judges ( Shimbankan ) ; Engineers of 3rd rank. 
L,200—Second Secretaiies; Superintendents of 
Police; Secietaries of Prefectures; Chief of Osa¬ 
ka City Police; Engineers of 4th rank; Chief of 
3rd Division, Hokkaido Administration Board ; 
Examiners of 1st rank ;'Prison Superintendents 
of ist rank. 

1,000—Third Secretaries; Auditors of 2nd rank; 
Superintendent of Tsushima; Chief Tax Col¬ 
lector of Tokyo; Engineers of 5th rank.; Prison 
Superintendents of 2nd rank; Examiners of 2nd 
rank ; Chief Police Surgeons. 

800—Fourth Secretaries; Auditors of 3rd rank ; 
Chief Tax Collectors of Cities and Prefectures ; 
Chiefs of Hakodate and Sapporo, Hokkaido Ad¬ 
ministration Board ; Engineers of 6th rank ; Pri¬ 
son Superintendents of 3rd rank ; Chiefs of Fire 
Brigades ; Police Superintendents of Cities and 
Prefectures; Superintendents of Oshima and 
two other islands. 

700—Superintendents of Police Stations; Chiefs 
of rural districts. 

600—Second Superintendents of Police Stations ; 
Auditors of 4th rank ; Chiefs of Hokkaido rural 
districts ; Engineers of 7th rank; Prison Super¬ 
intendents of 4th rank; Chiefs of rural districts. 
500—First Probationers ; Chiefs of rural districts. 
400—Second Probationers. 
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Officials of “ Hannin ’’ Rank. 

1st class yen 60 per month ; 2nd class yen 50; i 
3rd class yen 45; 4U1 class yen 40; 51I1 class yen 
35; 6th class yen 30; 7th class yen 25; 8th class 
yen 20; 9th class yen 15 ; loth class yen 12. 
PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF BUREAUX 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICIALS. 

Cabinet. 

Present Organization—Minister President; Con¬ 
fidential Secretaries; Councillors; Secretaiies; 
Decorations Board; Legislative Bmeau ; Pensions 
Bureau; Bureau of Archives ; Bureau of Statistics; 
Official Gazette Bureau; Bureau of Accounts; 
Pi obationers ; ae&M ; Engineers. 

Amended Organization—Minister President; 2 
Secretaries of 2nd rank in Ministers Chamber, 8 
Secretaiies of 1st rank and 2 of 2nd tank; 2 Sec¬ 
retaries of 2nd rank, and 15 Honorary Councillors 
in Decorations Board ; the Legislative, Pensions, 
Archives, Official Gazette, and Accounts Bureaux 
are abolished, their functions devolving on the 
Minister’s Chamber; the Bureau of Statistics 
transferred to the Home Office; 8 probalioneis; 
Boku and Engineers reduced by one-foui tit in 
number. 

Privy Council. 

Present Organization—President; VicePiesi- 
dent; Councillors; Chief Secretary; Secretaiies, 
Zokit. - 

Amended Organization—25 Councillors; Chief 
Sect etaiy abolished ; 2 Secietaries of 2nd rank, 
and l of 41I1 rank; Zuku reduced one fouitli in 
number; other offices remain as before. 

Board for Examination of Accounts. 

Pi esent Organization—Chief; Chiefs of Sections; 
Auditors; Secretaiies; Assistant Auditors; Pro¬ 
bationers; eokti. 

Amended Organization.—All offices remain as 
before. Auditors to be 3 Secretai ies of 1st tank, 
3 of second tank, and 5 of 3rd rank; Seoetaiy, 
one of 3rd rank; 24 assistant auditors; 3 Chiefs of 
Sections; 3 probationers; zoku reduced one fourth 
in number. 

Educational Department. 

Present Organization — Minister; Vice-Minister ; 
Confidential Secretary ; Secietaries; Councillors; 
School Inspectors ; General Administration Bu- 
reau; Special School Affairs Bui eau; General 
School Affaits Bureau; Accountants’ Bureau; 
Engineers; Probationers; Zoku •, Gishu; Engineer 
Probationers. 

Amended Organization—Minister and Vice- 
Minister the same; I Secretary of 2nd tank; 
Secretaries attached to Buicuiix; Councillors 
abolished; School Inspectors’ duties conducted 
by Secretaries; 2 Secietaries of 1st rank in Gene¬ 
ral Administration Bui eau; I Secietary of 2nd 
rank in Special School Affairs Bureau; 3 Secreta¬ 
ries of 2nd rank in Geneial School Alfaiis Bureau; 
Accountants’ Bureau incoipointed in Bureau of 
General Administration; Engineeis, abolished; 
2 probationers; eoku reduced in number by 
one-fourth; gishu and Engineer Probationers 
abolished. 

Foreign Office. 

Present Organization—Minister; Vice-Minister; 
Confidential Secretai ies ; Councillors; Bui eau of 
General Administration; Buieau of Trade; Law 
Examination Buieau; Translation Bureau, Ac¬ 
countants Bureau, Probationers; eokti. 

Amended Organization — Minister and Vice- 
Minister unaltered; Secretaiies of Minister’s 
Chamber (2 of 2nd rank); Councillors, abolished ; 
Bui eau of General Administ 1 alion (1 Secretary of 
1st rank) ; Trade Buieau (l Secietary of 1st rank); 
Law Examination Bureau (2 Secretaiies of 2nd 
rank); Translation (incoi pot aled in Bureau of 
General Administration) and Accountants Bu¬ 
reaux, abolished; 4 Probationers; Zoku reduced 
in number by one-fourth. 

Home Office. 

Piesent Organization—Minister ; Vice-Minister; 
Confidential Secretaries; Councillors; Secretaries, 
Buieau of Geneial Administration; Buieau for 
Management of Prefectures; Police Bureau; Civil 
Engineering Buieau ; Sanitary Bureau ; Geogra¬ 
phical Buieau; Ecclesiastical Bureau; Library 
Bureau ; Accountants Bureau ; Railway Bureau; 
Probationers; Engineers ; Engineer Probationers; 
zoku ; gishu. 

Amended Organization—Minister and Vice- 
Minister unaltered; Secietaries of Ministers 
Chamber (2 of 2nd rank); Councillors abolish¬ 
ed ; Secretaries of 1st rank, 5 in General Ad¬ 
ministration, and I each in Prefectures, Police, 
and Civil Engineering Bureaux; Sanitary Bureau 
incorporated in General Administration Buieau; 
Geographical Bureau, functions and property- 
handed over to Meteorological Buieau in Agricul¬ 
tural and Commercial Department and General : 


Administration Bureau of Finance Department; | 
Ecclesiastical Buieau, incorporated in Bureau foi 
Management of Prefectures; Libraiy and Ac¬ 
countants’ Bureau incorporated in Geneial Ad 
ministiation Buieau; Railway Buieau (2 Secre- 
taiies of 1st rank); Probationers 4, Engineers 2; 
Engineer Piobalioners 2; gishu 2; zoku reduced 
in number by one-fourth. 

Finance Department. 

Present Oiganizolion—Minister ; Vice-Mini¬ 
ster; Confidential Secietaiies; Councillors ; Sec- 
tetaiies; Geneial Administration Bureau; Ac¬ 
countants’ Bureau ; Revenue, Customs, Treasury, 
National Debt, Bank Superintendence, Disburse¬ 
ment, and Deposits Bureaux; Probationers; zoku. 

Amended Organization—Minister and Vice- 
Minister unaltered; Secretaiies of Ministers 
Chamber (2 of 2nd lank); Councillors, abolished ; 
Secretaries, 3 of 1st rank in Geneial Administration 
Bureau ; 2 of 1st and 2 of 2nd rank in Accountants 
Bureau; 2 of 1st and 3 of 2nd rank in Revenue 
Bureau ; Customs Buieau, incoi pointed in Revenue 
Bui eau ; Ti easury Bureau, I Secretary of 1st rank ; 
National Debt Bureau, 2 Secretaries of 1st rank; 
Bank Superintendence Bureau, incorporated in 
National Debt Buieau ; Disbursement Bureau, 
incorporated in General Administration Bureau; 
Deposits Bureau, 1 Secretary of 2nd rank; Proba¬ 
tioners, 4; zoku reduced in number by one-fomth. 

Communications Department. 

Present Oi ganization —Minister; Vice-Minister; 
Confidential Secietaiies; Telegraph Bureau; 
Lighthouse Bureau ; Shipping Buieau; Account¬ 
ants Bureau; Money Order and Savings Buieau; 
Piobalioners ; Engineers; gishu ; zoku. 

Amended Organization — Minister and Vice- 
Minister nnaltcicd ; Secretary of Minister’s Cham¬ 
ber (1 of 2nd rank); of Buieau of General Ad¬ 
ministration (2 of I--1 rank); of Postal Buieau (2 
of 2nd rank); of Telegraph Bureau (i of 2nd 
rank) ; of Shipping Bureau (1 of 2nd rank) ; 
Accountants Buieau, incorporated in Bureau of 
General Administration; Money Order and Sav¬ 
ings Bureau (1 Secretaiy of 2nd rank): Proba¬ 
tioners 2 ; Engineers, gishu and zoku, a certain 
number ( jakkan ). 

Judicial Department. 

Present Organization—Minister; Vice-Minister; 
Confidential Secretaries ; Councillors ; Secretaries ; 
General Administration, Civil, Ctiminal, and Ac¬ 
countants Bureaux ; Probationers; zoku. 

Amended Organization—Minister and Vice- 
Minister unaltered; Secretaiies of Minister's 
Chamber (2 of 2nd rank) ; Councillors abolished; 
Bureau of General Adminislialion, 2 Secretaiies 
of 1st rank ; Civil, Ci iminal. Accountants (incor¬ 
porated in Buieau of General Administration) 
Bureaux abolished ; Probalioneis 2; Zoku reduced 
in number by one-fourth. 

Agricultural and Commercial Department. 

Piesent Organization—Ministei ; Vice-Minister; 
Buieau of General Administration; Couucillot s; 
Confidential Sect etaries ; Secretai ies; Agi icullui al 
and Commei cial Bureau; Bureau of Industries and 
Manufactures; Forestry, Mining, Patents, and Ac¬ 
countants Bureaux; Judges; Engineers; Proba¬ 
tioners; Engineer Probationers; zoku; gishu; 
Assistant Judges. 

Amended Oiganization—Minister and Vice 
Minister unaltered ; Bureau of General Admini¬ 
stration, 2 Secretaiies of 1st rank; Cotincillon 
abolished; 1 Secretary of 2nd rank in Ministei’s 
Chamber; Agricultural and Commercial, and In. 
duslties and Manufactures Bureaux, 2 Secretaries 
of 1st rank each ; Forestry and Mining Bureaux 
I Secretary of 2nd tank each; Patents and Ac¬ 
countants Buicaux incorporated in Industries and 
Manufactures and Geneial Adminisli alion Bu¬ 
reaux respectively; Judges 3; Engineers 8; Proba 
lioners 5; Engineer Probationers 6; eoku; gishu 
and Assistant Judges each reduced in number by 
one fourth. 

City and Prefectural Oificials. 

Present Organization—Governors (46); Secre¬ 
taries (46); Chiefs of Police (45); Chief Tax 
Collectors (46) ; Superintendents of Islands (5); 
Councillors ; Chiefs of rural districts; Engineers; 
Prison Superintendents (47); eoku ; Cleiks of 
Island Offices; Police Officers (keibu) ; Prison 
Clerks; Prison Inspectors; eokti (Tax Collection). 

Amended Organization—No alteration except 
that Chiefs of mral districts are fixed at a cer¬ 
tain number ( jakkan ); the number of Engineeis 
is unsettled, their salaries to be paid from the ap¬ 
propriation on account of zoku ; and in the case of 
zoku and all offices following that class in the pre¬ 
ceding list the number of officials is reduced by 
one-fourth—with the exception of Piison Inspec¬ 
tors and Assistant Inspectors. 

Tokyo City Government Office. 

The following additional officials are to be ap¬ 


pointed :—Chief Superintendent of Police (t); Su- 
pei intend cuts of Pol ice (3); Chiefs of Police Stations, 
(13); Sub Chiefs of Police Stations (7); eoku (91); 
Police officeis, Keibu, (235) ; Assistant Police 
officers (128); Chief Police Smgeon(l); Police 
Smgeons (12); Chief of File Bi igade (2); sub- 
Chief and othei officers of Fire Bi igade (45). 
Officials and Salaries in thb Admini- 

YEN. STRATIVE COURT. 

2.500— President ( shinuin rank). 

2,000—Councillors (2) of 1st rank (chokunin 
rank). 

1.500— Councillors (2) of 2nd rank (sonin rank). 
-Clerks (3) of hannin rank. 

Salaries of Judicial Officials.—“Choku¬ 
nin ” rank. 

3.500— Procurator Geneial of Supreme Couit. 
3,000—Presidents ol Divisions in Supreme Couil ; 

Presidents of Appeal Courts. 

2.500— Judges of 1st rank; Chief Procurators of 
Appeal Com Is. 

2,000—Judges of 2nd rank ; Presidents of Disit ict 
Counts in Tokyo and Osaka; Piesidenls of 
Divisions in Appeal Courts of T okyo and Osaka; 
Prociuatois of 1st rank. 

1.500— Judges of 3rd rank; Chief Procurators of 
Distiict Courts in Tokyo and Osaka; Presi¬ 
dents of Disti ict Couitsof Nagasaki, Hakodate, 
Nagoya, Miyagi, and Hiroshima ; Presidents of 
Divisions in Appeal Courts ; Piocuiators of 2nd 
rank. 

1,200—Judges of 41I1 rank; Chief Procurators of 
Nagasaki, Hakodate, Nagoya, Miyagi, ami 
Hiroshima; Piesidenls of District Com Is ; Pro¬ 
curators of 3rd rank. 

1,000—Judges of 5th rank ; Chief Procmatois of 
District Com Is ; Presidents (1st rank) of Divi¬ 
sions in Disti ict Com ts ; Pi ocurators of 41I1 rank. 
800—Judges of 6th rank; Piesidenls of Local 
Comts; Piesidenls (2nd rank) of Divisions in 
District Courts ; Piocuiators of 5th rank. 

600—Judges of 71I1 tank; Procmatois of Local 
Comts ; Procurators of 61 ii rank. 

500—Judges of 8th rank ; Piocuiators of 7th rank ; 

Piobationers of 1st rank. 

400—Probationers of 2nd rank. 

Note—The amendments in the above list are 
under the present Law for the Organization of 
Comts of Law. Any changes in the Law will of 
comse involve alterations in the list as amended 
above. 

Travelling Expbnses. 

Railway expenses per mile.—Officials of shin¬ 
uin and chokunin ranks, sen 10; officials and pro¬ 
bationers of sonin rank, salaiies above yen 1,000, 
sen 6; above yen 300, sen 5; officials and pioba- 
tioneis of hannin rank, salaiies above yen 360, 
sen 4, under yen 360, sen 8 . 

Steamship expenses per nautical mile—Exactly 
the same allowances as in the above list per rail¬ 
way mile. 

Allowance for travel by horse or carriage outside 
jurisdiction ( kangwai) per mile.—Officials of shin¬ 
uin and ch-’kunin rank, sen 30; Officials and 
probalioneis of sonin rank, salaries above yen 
1,000, sen 20, above yen 300, sen 15; officials and 
probationers of hannin rank, salaries above yen 
360, sen to ; under yen 360, sen 8. 

Allowance for travelling by horse or carriage, 
within jurisdiction (kan nai) per mile.—Officials of 
shinnin and chokunin ranks, sen 20; officials 
and piobalioners of sonin rank, salaiies above yen 
1,000, sen 12 ; above yen 300, sen 10; officials and 
piobationers of hannin rank, salaries above yen 
360, sen 8, under yen 360, sen 6. 

Daily allowance ( nitto ) inside and outside 
jui isdictiou.—Officials of shinnin and chokunin 
lanks, outside, yen 2.50, inside, yen 2.00; officials 
and probalioneis of sonin rank (salaiies above 
yen, 1,000) outside, yen 1.50, inside, yen 1.00; 
(above yen 300) outside, yen 1.30, inside, sen 80; 
officials and probationers of hannin ranks (salaiies 
above yen 360) outside sen 80, inside sen 60 (under 
yen 360) outside, sen 70, inside, sen 50. 


For Chronic Dyspepsia use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. Edwin Morris, F.R.C.S., and L.S.A., 8 
Higli-stieel, Spalding, Lincolnshire, says: “Of 
all the remedial agents, I have never met with one 
o efficacious in cluouic dyspepsia. I speak from 
personal expci icnce of its excellent qualities, and 
as a nervine tonic I cannot too highly recommend 
it.” K y 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
JAPAN. 

-♦- 

A meeting of the above mentioned Society was 
held in the rooms of Hie Geographical Society, 
Nishikonyacho, Tokyo, 011 the evening of Friday, 
13th inst, Mr. Edmond R. Holmes in the chair. 
There was a large attendance. 

A paper was read by Mr. T. Ichioka on a 
certain developer that had fallen into his hands. 
This developer was sold commercially in the 
form of a bright red solution, needing nothing 
but dilution with water. It was exceedingly ac¬ 
tive, and could be used over and over again. It 
contained a large quantity of sulphite of soda, and 
some caustic soda, but Mr. Ichioka did not know 
what was the actual developer. 

Mr. C. D. West thought that the actual 
developer was probably hydrokinone. Either pyro, 
or eikonogen would be delected by the colour, in 
spite of the fact that some dye, probably an 
aniline colour, had evidently been added to the 
solution, to make it more difficult to guess what it 
might be made up of. 

Mr. W. K. Burton demonstrated the washing 
of eikonogen that had turned quite black. By 
the particular method of washing adopted the loss 
of eikonogen was a mere trifle. 

Mr. B. Munster showed some lubes of the 
new eikonogen developing powder. This powder 
was found to be quite white, and, when dissolved 
in water gave a colouiless solution. Mr. Munster 
said that it needed no addition of any kind, and 
was a most active developer. 

A portfolio of prints that had been sent to the 
Society some time ago by Dr. H. P. Emerson, as 
examples of “ Naturalistic Photography,” were 
handed round for criticism. 

Mr. K. Ogawa said that when he was in 
America, he had taken every opportunity of 
studying reproductions of the work of the Fiencli 
artist Millet, whose pictures lie admired greatly. 

It was evident that Emerson was trying to 
imitate his woik photographically, and, although 
Emerson’s work was far from faultless, it was, Mr. 
Ogawa considered, a great deal better than what 
was commonly turned out by photographers, who 
might study Emerson’s work with advantage. 

Mr. C. D. West said he thought the greater 
part of Emerson’s work was loo black and sooty 
to be natural. 

Mr. J. Milne recognised great artistic merit in 
Emerson’s work but, speaking not particularly of 
the specimens shown just now, but of Emerson’s 
wotk in general, he could not see that it was neces¬ 
sary for a “naturalistic” effect to select, for photo¬ 
graphy, only such phenomenally hideous figures as 
were generally to be seen in Emei Son’s photography. 
At least half of them would be arrested on suspicion 
only on account of their faces if they were seen 
by daylight. He proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Emerson, which was seconded by Mr. A. J. Hare, 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. I. I SAWA showed some excellent micro¬ 
photographs, and gave a short description of the 
means of producing them. 

Mr. Kajima Sbbi photographed the meeting by 
flash light. 

The proceedings ended with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 

During the evening prints made from negatives 
exposed on the occasion of the flash-light at 
Kaga Yashiki, by Messrs. Kajima, West and 
Bmlon were exhibited. 


A CO MPA RISON BETWEEN ELIZABE¬ 
THAN & VICTORIAN POETRY. 

- ♦-— 

An Opening Address, delivered in the Univer¬ 
sity Hall, Kanda, Tokyo, on Saturday, 31st Janu¬ 
ary, to the members of the National English 
Language Association, by Professor Dixon of the 
Imperial University. 

It is a somewhat odd destiny that has attached 
a Queen’s name to the three most notable epochs 
of English literature. The age of Elizabeth is 
followed after the lapse of a century by the age of 
Queen Anne. Another century brings 11s to the 
present era, whose jubilee was celebrated only four 
years ago. In comparison with the first and the 
last outbursts of literary fertility the so-called 
Augustan era of Queen Anne sinks into compara¬ 
tive insignificance, whether we consider its mere 
duration of years or the splendour and variety of 
genius in the men who made it famous. Oueen 
Elizabeth, a woman of twenty-five when she as¬ 
cended the throne, ruled England for nearly half 
a century and died a childless old woman. Anne 
occupied the throne for only a dozen years. Queen 


Victoria has already reigned for nearly ten years 
longer than the long leign of Queen Elizabeth. 
But the literary epoch known as the Elizabethan 
is made to cover a much longer period than 
the forty-five years of the Virgin Queen’s reign. 
Commencing with Wyatt and Surrey, both of 
whom died while she was still a child, it embraces 
the first portion of Milton’s literary activity, and 
ends with the death of Ben Johnson in 1637. The 
Victorian era is generally understood to cover the 
splendid efflorescence of English genius that began 
with the century, Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron 

being the leaders of the new romantic movement. 
Some one has remarked that it takes [a great 
deal of history to make but a little literature. The 
forces, then, which have operated in the production 
of such luxuriant literary harvests as have been 
garnered in England in the sixteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries must necessarily be powerful 
and far-reaching. Every literature worthy of the 
name is the product of a national life, that has 
asserted itself against destructive influences from 
without and from within, and longs to find expres¬ 
sion in “winged words.” One frequently hears 
in general conversation an utterance given to the 
language of a spurious cosmopolitanism. The 
sooner, say these philosophers, we do away with 
national boundaries and national peculiarities, with 
differences of institutions, with differences of dress, 
with differences of manner, nay even with differen¬ 
ces of language, the nearer shall we arrive at an ideal 
stale of civilization. The student of literature has 
a far different tale to tell. His studies disclose 
to him the fact that an exuberant national life, 
the result of many sacrifices, the outcome of a 
history which includes much tragedy, is necessary 
lo # the production of any stable and lasting 
literature. Without Marathon or Salamis Athens 
would not have produced her wonderful drama, 
and /Eschylus, who was prouder of his prowess at 
Marathon than of his literary fame, and Sophocles, 
who served as an Athenian general, would never 
have been heard of. The triumphant spirit of Im¬ 
perial Rome breathes through the sonorous pages 
of Virgil v * 

Tu regere imperio populo*, Romane, memento. 1 
The greatness of the republics of mediaeval Italy, the 
centre and focus of European civilization until that 
wonderful countiy handed over the torch to fresher 
and more viiile nations, lends its mighty spirit to 
the intense utterances of Dante, himself an eager 
politician, who fought and suffered for his city and 
party. An historical explanation must therefore pre¬ 
cede any attempt to estimate the two great periods 
of our national literature. The high quality of the 
poetry of Sidney, Spenser, and Shakespeare, of 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning has its 
roots in a long past of noble deeds and chivalrous 
prowess, in much courageous action, endurance, 
and suffering on behalf of national ideas and 
national institutions. The men of Elizabeth’s reign 
were themselves par takers in the national affarrs. 
Spenser, who sustains the poetic flight more 
steadily than almost any other of the world’s poets, 
was a keen politician, a zealous patriot, and a mar! 
of action. Sidney was a diplomatist, the hero of 
the tournament, a soldier who fell gloriously on 
the field of battle. Ben Jonson was also a bold 
and determined soldier. And Shakespeare, if fate 
denied him a like scope for his activities, was yet 
an excellent business man and a sound lawyer. 
The literature of the period is full of the energy of 
active men, and does not smell of the lamp. To 
use the magnificent words of Milton, it is “the ut¬ 
terance of a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks. . . . like an eagle muing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes 
at the full midday beam.” The dieam of a woi Id- 
republic whose annual subject of interest would 
be the discussion of a world-budget, is a fatuous 
illusion. “Mow is it,” asks a recent contributor 
to one of our magazines, “how is it that in poetry 
and romance practical business-like England bears 
away the bell? In music, painting, and sculpture 
we have been surpassed by other nations, but this 
makes the matter still more inexplicable, poetry 
being the highest of the arts.” The question has 
to be answered by an examination of the causes 
which made Elizabethan England what it was. 

England was the only country whom the various 
troubles of the sixteenth century allowed to retain 
and to develop her national institutions without 
loss, through civil war, of the national life-blood. 
The sixteenth centuiy was for Germany a period 
of retrogression in almost every department. 
She began the century with quite as fair prospects 
of development as her insular neighbour, whom 
she influenced deeply both from the religious 
and intellectual sides, being the mother-country 
of the Reformation, and the seat of literary ac¬ 
complishments and civic splendour. At the close 


1 i'Eneid, VI, Sji. 


of the century England reigned supreme in litera- 
tuie, in foreign enterprise, in political development, 
even in the size and importance of her cities. Ger¬ 
many had become to her, instead of a bounteous 
mother of arts, a mere barbaric realm of sorcery 
and fantastic tales. France, torn in pieces by civil 
discord, the results of that fatal spirit of no com¬ 
promise which drove Calvin, one of its chief ex¬ 
pounded, to Geneva, had to wait till the next cen¬ 
tury for the development of her lilei ature. The 
persecutions of the Duke of Alva in the Nether¬ 
lands served to enrich England with educated 
and high principled refugees, who were thus 
lost to their own native land. In Spain a cold, 
punctilious, and arrogant sovereign, who, how¬ 
ever, merely reflected the spirit of an excessively 
exclusive and ovei bearing aristocracy, had re¬ 
pressed the exuberant new literary spirit, which 
had shown no little piomise in the develop¬ 
ment of a romantic drama. In Italy there 
was no national spirit whatever, Spain having 
parcelled out the peninsula into dependen¬ 
cies; and the pettiness of the life at the various 
Italian courts and capitals was reflected in the 
literature. Besides, the great factor of mora¬ 
lity which, after all, as a profound thinker 
has remarked, is the nature of things, was 
singularly absent from Italian life. As a class 
the Italian humanists (or expounders of the new 
learning), have been described as at once frivolous 
and pedantic, servile and vicious. Italy was re¬ 
garded by the stricter peoples of the North as the 
home of treason, lying, poisoning, and every form 
of swinish debauchery. “An Italianate English¬ 
man,” it was said, “ is a devil incarnate.” As- 
cham in his Scholemaster advised such of his 
countrymen as travelled there, to behave like 
Ulysses when he passed the enchanted isles; 
he stopped his ears with wax, and bound himself 
fast to the mast of his vessel. 

When Elizabeth in 1558 ascended the English 
throne, the nation, as a corporate unit, was feeble 
and divided ; she left it powe. fill and united. Her 
molhet’s history made the young queen of neces¬ 
sity a Protestant, and the breach with Rome which 
had been consummated in 1540 by the excom¬ 
munication of her father Henry, and was in no 
wise soldered up by the short four years of her 
elder sister’s^ reign, was now rendered complete 
and final. England, therefore, which no for eign 
army has invaded since the days of King John, 
sprang now into unfettered and complete in¬ 
dependence under a spirited, prudent, and 
able sovereign. All the conditions were such as 
to brace and exhilarate the national life. The 
wonderfully vigorous manhood of the era, freed 
from the bondage of an iron ecclesiasticism, and 
strengthened intellectually by the absorption of 
the unequalled literature of Greece and Rome—a 
rich feast after the meagre diet of mediasval logic 
and theology—found in England particularly 
favourable conditions for symmetrical expansion. 

It is difficult to account for the appearance of 
individual geniuses, and sometimes we seem to see 
in different lands at different crises of history 
splendid opportunities for the development of 
such, when nature proves sterile and refuses to 
provide the needed man. This much, however, 
must be conceded. As the soil requires long 
and careful attention before perfection in flower 
or plant is attained, so must a great poet, and 
especially a great dramatist, live in an age of 
great deeds, and be borne aloft on the crest 
of a mighty wave of national enthusiasm or 
excitement. He demands surroundings which 
stimulate his nascent powers, and an audience re¬ 
sponsive to his stirring appeals. Every man is 
the product of his age, and an individual, however 
great his genius, cannot rise to the summit of 
greatness without the assistance of his age and of 
a suitable environment. One might as well expect * 
the great gilt ball that lops the dome of St. Peter’s 
at Rome to poise itself in the air without support. 

The leading characteristic of Elizabethan liter¬ 
ature is its wonderful drama, which remains a - 
heritage for all time. In this respect it affords a 
striking contrast to Victorian literature, which, 
while it has given us perhaps a score of dramas 
that are worth studying in a quiet nook of a library, 
has been almost altogether barren in the field of 
the living drama. And yet London is perhaps 
more of a theatre-going place in these days of ours 
than it ever was; but the plays are mere wonders 
of upholstery with a frivolous, shallow, and almost 
childish dialogue. The drama in Shakespeare’s 
time fought against serious obstacles, and gained 
energy in the struggle. Stage-managers found 
great difficulty in obtaining for their theatres con¬ 
venient sites within the city walls, and had lobe 
content with inconvenient and, in summer, roofless 
structures. The subject for disputation given in 
the year 1593 to Oxford condidates for the degree 
of M.A. seems to 11s a strange one—Are players 
infamous ? And, stranger still, the decision was 
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affirmative. The drama, despised by the learned of 
the time, lias since become the wonder and delight 
of scholars, and no such decision would be returned 
now. And yet the two etas are remarkably alike 
in most essential respects. Novels have su¬ 
perseded the drama in nil its more serious and 
educative functions. Both pet iods are notable for 
the singular beauty and vatied melody of their 
lyric poetry. Both periods also are remarkable 
for the great influence which Italian thought and 
art have had upon their leading spirits. Among 
our moderns, Byr on, who chanced to die in Greece, 
Shelley, Landor, and the two Brownings, not to 
mention others, made Italy their home. Keats's 
grave is in the imper ial city, a meet place for so 
appreciative a strudent of Italian poetry, "an 
Elizabethan born out of due time.” Our modern 
literature is redolent of Italian art, is stocked with 
Lallan themes. Outs is the third petiod of direct 
Italian influence. The first came through Chaucer. 
When poetry had degenerated in England from the 
master ly heroics of the great four teentlr cenlrtr y poet 
into the smart doggerel of Hawes arrd Skelton and 
the dull inartislicness of Ber Ueley’s Ship of Fools, 
Wyatt and Surrey relit the lamp of artistic poetry 
from Italy, where they, like other Englishmen of 
fashion, had travelled. Most of the stories on 
which Shakespeare builds his dramas ate taken 
directly from Italian sources. In matters of ver si¬ 
fication the Italians had reached a standard of 
high elaboration arrd perfection which made it 
necessary for tire poets of other less cultured laces 
to become, for a time at least, mere pupils and 
imitators. Sir Philip Sidney's hist poetical efforts 
wete in a cet tain sense little mote than exetcises 
in an attempt to naturalize all soils of Italian and 
classic metres,hexameters, elegiacs, sapplrics, terza 
rima, ottava rima, seslines, and madrigals. Many 
of these forms never took root, and have not been 
heard of since. Others have tried to struggle back 
into life in these latter day-.. The immense 
mass of itew material which had to he assimilated 
by English scholars and renders at this epoch led 
to no little pedantr y and affectation, which Shake¬ 
speare makes sport of in one of his ear ly comedies.* 
But the mote capacious minds were able to as¬ 
similate without intellectual barm the licit and 
stimulating diet, and to make rise of ir in the crea¬ 
tion of a new, fiesh, and vigorous liter aline. That 
prince of literary men, Erasmus, who in Henry 
VIII.’s reign filled two important chairs at 
Cambridge University, used Latin in a free 
fashion which caused conservative scliolats to 
look aghast. He actually employed phrases which 
had not received the sanction ol Cicero! Break¬ 
ing away from the cramping falters which restric¬ 
ted him to a vocabulary belonging to a distant 
age, lie framed new words as be required them. 
In tire same way' Shakespeare and his brother 
dramatists of lire romantic school, 1 ejecliugtire so- 
called unities of time, place, and action as needless 
restrictions to the free development of their art, 
were enabled to create a drama worthy of 
the age and instinct with new life. And it is 
Spenser’s unique glory that he invented a stanza 
the most perfect for a particular purpose evei 
framed by poet, inti icate and elabor ate, yet per fectly 
under his mastery. As a ver sifier Spenser stands 
supreme; in the realm of pure poetry many ciitics 
place him only second to Shakespeare. His 
Faerie Queene is a marvel of tireless poetic flight. 

Let its now turn for a moment to consider the 
historical position of Englishmen at the beginning 
of lire present centiny. The insular and inde¬ 
pendent position of lire Kingdom had once more 
been brought into startling prominence by an in¬ 
tended invasion, arrd by a magnificent naval 
victory which frustrated the chances of invasion 
once and for all. The repulsion seven hundred 
years ago of the Mongol 'far tar s from the shores 
of Japan by the warriors of Kiuslriu still remains 
a favourite subject with your ai lists and engr aver % 
»as being an event on whose depiction tire patriotic 
eye may rest with pride. England Iras two such 
events in her history. The defeat of 1 lie Armada 
in 1588 and the victory in 1805 at Trafalgar en¬ 
abled her to remain mistress inviolate within her 
own domains, the heiress of unravished heirlooms: 

They melt into the mass of waves, which mar 

Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Wordsworth, who is in many respects the distinc¬ 
tive poet of the century, wrote sonnet after sonnet 
to stimulate the patriotic zeal of his countrymen 
in tire great struggle against the modern Ghengis 
Khan. The complete success which crowned lire 
British arms left tire nation free to work out its own 
problems in its own way and in a vaiielyof dif¬ 
ferent forms. The national spirit had been neither 
embittered nor enfeebled by the struggle, and its 
literature was consequently marked by a peculiar 
spontaneity ami freshness. The literary spirit 
of the lime at once harked back to the period in 
English History with which it had most affinity. 

* Love’s Labour Lost. 


Coleridge, the poet who in all his moods was always 
a poet. Lamb, Hazlitl, and oiliers, began to inter¬ 
pret to their ciuitemporaiies the great productions 
of the eaily dramatists. The sonnet became a 
power again in the hands of Wordsworth, Leigh 
Hunt, Keats, and Roselli. Shelley soared into a le¬ 
gion ot pur e imagination that no spirit had dared to 
approach since Spenser died. And a body of lyric 
poetry was produced, unrivalled for richness and 
variety. In perfect abandon and native flavour, 
lire pi eductions of tire ear lier era may be allowed to 
be superioi ; there is a more immediate appeal in 
them, perhaps, from tongue to ear. Most of these 
earlier poets “sang but as tire linnet sings,” a 
description of his own poetry by Tennyson which 
scarcely hits lire mark. His productions are lire 
elaborate and intricate work of the deliberate and 
conscious artist. Mr. J. Addington Syinonds, in 
an ar tide contr United to the Fortnightly Review of 
December, 1888, relates bow be once asked an 
eminent musician, the late Madame Goldschmidt, 
wiry Shelley’s ly 1 ics were ill-adapted to music. She 
made him read aloud to ber the “ Hymn of Pan,” 
and those lovely lines, “To Night,” 

Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 

Spirit of Night I 

Then she pointed out how the verbal melody seemed 
intended to be self-sufficing in these lyrics, how 
full of complicated thoughts and changeful images 
the vei sc is, how packed with consonants the wm ds 
are, bow the tone of emotion alters, and bow no 
one melodic phrase could be found to fit lire daedal 
woof of the poetic emotion : 

Wrap thy form in a mantle grey. 

Star in-wrought' 

HI nd with thine hair the eyes of day 

Kiss her until she be wearied out. , . . 

1 low different, sire remarked, it is from the largo 
of Milton,— 

Let the bright seraphim in burning row, 

'I heir loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow. 

It is a ctn ions commentary on this remark, that 
ihe exquisite lyiic in Browning’s A Blot in the 
Scutcheon, a lyiic characterized by A'chdeaion 
Farrar as the most beautiful song to a woman in 
the English tongue, had to be omitted from the 
acted play. Instead of summing up the action in 
a burst of melody', as Shakespeare’s lyricsdo.it 
delayed and enibai 1 assed lire dramatic situation: 

Soso TO MlLDRKD. 

There’s a woman like a dewdrop, she's so purer than the purest; 
And her nolilc heart's the noblest, yes, and her sure faith's the 

surest j 

And her eyes are dark and humid, like the depth on depth of 
lustre. 

Hid i’ the harebell, while her tresses, sunnier than the wild-grape 
cluster, 

(lush in golden-tinted plenty down her neck’s rose-misted 
marble; 

Then her voice's music—call it the well’s bubbling, the bird's 
warble ! 

And this woman says, '• My days were sunless and my nights 
were moonless, 

Parched the pleasant April herbage, and the lark's heart's out¬ 
break tuneless, 

If you loved me not And 1 who—all, for words of flame !— 
"adore her. 

Who am mad to lay my spirit prostrate palpably before her— 

1 may enter at her portal soon, as now her iattice take* me. 

And by nooutide as by night make her mine, as hers she makes 
me 1 

The pet fed freedom and wild rose unconvenlion- 
ality of lire Elizabethan poets, which the master 
spirits of the time suffered but seldom to lapse into 
license, pioved a snare to tlreir degenerate succes¬ 
sors. The wave had spent itself. Law was a 
necessity in the department of literature as well as 
in society. The poetgarden Irad become a mass 
of weeds. A reign of sliict conventionality now 
set in, repulsive and intolerable to us in many 
of its aspects, but distinctly beneficial. It kept 
poetry within due limits, and irt its social aspect it 
deepened and strengthened the individual charac¬ 
ter. Beauty and pleasure Irad for the time to be 
subordinated to principle and drily. The cliivnl- 
oirs spirit which still fingered on at Elizabeth's 
court, and graces so much of the poetry, notably 
the Faerie Queene, died a natural death under the 
false Stuarts. Shakespeaie touches lire whole 
gamut of human life except one chord, the chord of 
religion ; and it is this chord which Milton in Iris 
later work, which is distinctly un-Elizabethan, 
strikes with consummate mastery. The sonnet 
on his blindness is a striking exemplification of lire 
change which he—and the poet was a type of the 
age—had undergone since he wrote his first 
dainty lyrics > 

On His Blindness. 

When 1 consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 

And that one talent which is death to h-de, 

Lodg’d with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
Mv true account, lest he returning chide: 

" Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ii” 

1 fondly ask: But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not need 
Hither man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly ; thou-ands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.’’ 

The mighty scientific movement set on foot by 
the discoveries of Copernicus and Sir Isaac New¬ 


ton, has also given poetry a new outlook, and a 
fresh field. Man, no longer able to consider the 
universe as made for bitn and Iris, or (lie eaith as 
the centre of all things,—which is the Elizabethan 
conception—has studied nature leveiently for 
Ireiself and at first hand. The divine beauty 
of nature, of rocks, mountains, and cataracts, 
Iras come to ibis age as a revelation. A race of 
poets Iras sprung up who have taught us to 
separate the picture in nature from tire mechani¬ 
cal law. lit this new departure Wordswoi tlr led 
the way, and others have pressed on after him, till 
the whole mass of society is now leavened. Words¬ 
worth, lire high priest of nature, tire lone pedes- 
ti iau among the mountains “ far ft oin the madding 
crowd,” would have been considered a lunatic in 
the limes of Elizabeth. It is seldom that mount¬ 
ains ar e even named by Shakespeare and his con¬ 
temporaries ; to this age of ours they are specially 
dear. Who does not love Shelley’s inimitable litres ? 

And multitudes of dense white fleecy clnuds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains 
Shepherded by tbe slow, unwilling wind.* 

But it is in the following passage from Words¬ 
worth that this new and important departure irt 
poelty finds completes! expression. The individual 
—largely a pr oduct of Puritanism, which deepened 
and braced arrd purified tire national clrracter— 
has discovered a personal bond between Natuie 
arrd himself, and is least solitary when alone :— 

And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime. 

Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose duelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in tire mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls tlimugh all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
In Nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my pure-l thoughts, ihe nurse. 

The guide, the viiardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.* 

While the Elizabethans lived a social life, at 
tbe court or about the taverns and playhouses, tbe 
life of the thinkers and workers of the piesent age 
is latgely a solitaiy one. Numbers of our literal y 
men spend most of their waking bouts in the 
quiet of their study, or in lone walks or tides 
tluough tbe woodlands and on the hills. Such a 
life in its petfecl abandon and fteedotn, was for 
several reasons an impossibility three centuries 
ago. The lonely colonist—the squatter, the ran- 
cliet—is not seldom a man of keen litetary instinct. 
For the quiet of tbe hut or tbe study, or of the 
sea-slioic, the mountains and the plains, a verse is 
demanded that is not for singing but for croon¬ 
ing, vai ird and jnusical, bill with a subdued music, 
as in the inimitable “ Rugby Chapel ” of Matthew 
Arnold :— 

See I In the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending?—A God 
Marshalled them, gave them their goal.— 

Ah, but the way is so long 1 
Years they have been in the wild ! 

Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks, 

Rising all round, overawe ; 

Factions divide them, their host 
T lireatens to break, to dissolve.— 

Ah, keep, keep them combined \ 

Else of the myriads who till 
That army not one shall arrive; 

Sole they shall stray ; on the rocks 
Batter for ever in vain, 

Die one by one in the waste. 

We might go on to further parallels, for ihe sub¬ 
ject is an eminently rich one. Perhaps it is not 
fair to leave out the singularly intellectual breed¬ 
ing of the English ladies of the sixteenth ceutuiy. 
Selden 8 tells us how Henry V 111 .’s permission to Ins 
people to read the Scriptures in the vernacular was 
denied to servants and to all women, except ladies 
and gentleman, who had leisme and might ask 
somebody the meaning. Every student of English 
literature knows the famous passage in Ascliam 
whete he desci ibes his inteiview with Lady Jane 
Grey, poor victim of an intriguing father-in-law’s 
ambition. The young girl of fifteen was busily 
engaged in reading Plato’s Phaedo in the oiiginal 
Gieek, a language which she could write with ease. 
In the fifth year of Elizabeth’s reign, we find that 
clever woman and able sovereign spending her 
aftei noons in reading Demosthenes, and we know 
that she composed sonnets. These incidents indi¬ 
cate the high culture which was allowed to the 
gentlewomen of the period. Sir Philip Sidney’s 
mother was a type of all that is bi ightest and best 
in womanhood. His sister, the Countess of Pem¬ 
broke, mother of the most accomplished nobleman 
of bis time, was not only bis sister in blood, but 
bis sister in soul, with no mean intellectual abilities, 
and these well-developed. Sbe is tbe author 

* Prometheus Unbound. 

* Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey 

* Table Talk. 
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of a patlielic elegy on her brother, incorporated in 
Spenser’s Astrophel , one verse of which we will 
give : 

What cruel hand of cursed foe unknown 
Hath cropped the stock which bore so fair a flower ? 
Untimely cropped, before it well were grown. 

And clean defaced in untimely hour ! 

Great loss to all that ever him did see. 

Great loss to all, but greatest loss.to me ! 

The Elizabethan age was not an impure age, 
though in this respect little comparable to our own, 
so punctilious in all such matters. There is much 
that is coarse and evil-smefling in the dramas of 
that time, which we could willingly dispense with. 
But it was in the main loo great and noble an age 
to delight in mere prmience and obscenity, that 
“blasphemy against the divine beauty of life.” 8 
The distinctions of right and wrong, of holy and 
unholy, are not blurred. Though Elizabeth’s 
court was not altogether free from scandal, it 
ranked morally far above the Southern courts. 
The Virgin Queen exercised a strict supervision 
over her servants, and, on the whole, esablish- 
ed excellent iraditious which lasted, though 
somewhat feebly, into the two following reigns. 
The moral tone of the Faerie Queene is high 
pitched ; Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, a series 
of love songs addiessed to a married woman, 
keeps always within the limits of propriety, and 
ends with dignified self-repression. The age was 
manly and the moral tone was sound; we have 
become more sensitive since, but not necessarily 
in all respects more radically healthy or more es¬ 
sentially pure. 

We are far more self-conscious and reflective 
than out forefathers; life is more of a problem and 
an enigma to us. The circle of knowledge and the 
sciences has so widened itself that we can know 
portions of it only by name, and most of the re¬ 
mainder in but shallow fashion. There is an in finite 
variety in our life, as compared with the life of these 
eailier, simpler days. The grand tour for budding 
statesmen has extended twenty-fold, and now in¬ 
cludes a complete circumnavigation of the globe. 
Negroes and Indians, besides a score of races then 
unknown, are visited in their own haunts, not 
only by the voyager but by the everyday travel¬ 
ler. Such is the later aspect of our era, since 
steam and electricity have been developed in 
all their mighty power. At present these in¬ 
fluences have not had lime to produce a fiesh 
poetry of a high order, nor is a literary ex¬ 
pansion likely to take place until a succeeding 
generation. Tennyson in his Locksley Hall, a 
curious medley of melancholy and optimism, gives 
expression to the fond dreams of the men of 1851, 
who saw in the Exhibition of that year the pacifi¬ 
cation of the world, the commencement of a reign 
of plenty and pi ospei ity : 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

These the common sense of most shall hold a fretful world in 
awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 

But society has changed more in the last thirty 
yeats than in many a century. Never has a social 
levolulion been more radical. Our aged poet- 
laureate has given up his early dreams, and almost 
despairs of the present state of society : 

Forward, then, but still remember how the course of time will 
swerve, 

Crook and turn up on itself in many a backward streaming 
curve.’ 

The ‘still sad music of humanity ' threatens to 
deepen into a mighty roar. But the questions of 
1891 are hardly within the limits of onr survey. 
When Lord Tennyson dies, the Victoiian era will 
have ceased ; lie is the last of the heroes, and who is 1 
qualified to succeed him? 8 Even now he feels 
himself out of touch with his contemporaiies. 
Eighty years have left “ the dog too lame to follow 
with the cry.” 

The age of industrial optimism may be said to 
be over; it is that which inspired the eailier ut¬ 
terances of Browning and Tennyson. Their pre¬ 
decessors, Wordsworth and Shelley, disciples of 
Rousseau, were enthusiasts in the allied cause of 
the brotherhood of man, although the older poet 
turned sheer round, and became in this later days 
a staunch conservative. The Victoiian eia, al¬ 
ready a completed book, can be regarded by us 
with the critical coolness of outsideis. One of its 
movements has not yet seen its perfect develop¬ 
ment, but is still in process,—the national move¬ 
ment, which has been altering the map of 
Europe during the century and threatens still 
further to alter it. This is tire ilieme which 
stirred Byron’s blood, and inspired him to 
write his fi-iest passages, and to it we. may 
look as a fruitful fount of inspiration in the future. 
Poetry, whether Elizabethan or Victorian or of any- 

• Shelley, “ Defence of Poetry." 

’ Lookiley Hall Sixty Yean After. 

• The Fortnightly Review does not know, but hopes Mr. Lewis 
Morris will not be the national choice. 


first-class quality, is ever intensely national and 
Patriotic in its sources and sympathies. The poet 
is the sociologist of his own age and country. 

To sum up, then. Prodigality of genius is pei haps 
the outstanding characteristic of the Elizabethan 
wiiiers, a careless prodigality which poured forth 
the treasures of imagination and expiession with 
little or no thought of a reading public 01 of future 
generations. On almost all the woilc of this cen- 
luty the idea of value is firmly stamped, value in 
the market, as a money return or in the coin of 
fame. It is scarcely possible 10 conceive gi eater 
carelessness than was shown, for instance, by 
Shakespeare in the publication of hisdiamas; they 
came before the reading-public in the most hap¬ 
hazard way, leaving a legacy of interminable in¬ 
vestigation and discussion to the race of commen¬ 
tators. It is doubtful whether Sir Philip Sidney 
meant that any of his compositions should be pub¬ 
lished, and his woiks are all posthumous. The 
noblemen and Court gentlemen of that day were 
were very far from pluming themselves gieatly on , 
their literaiy pursuits, preferring the 1 Ale of a Ma- 
caenas to the humbler position of a bard. Spensei 
was the Com t poet, whose hope of preferment lay 
in his pen, and long and weary waiting lie was 
often subjected to before his modest hopes were 
realized. It was Ben Jonson who fiisl took the 
bold step of giving forth to the world, eaily in the 
seventeenth century, a complete edition of his 
“Works,”—a step which his contemporai ies did 
not fail to satirize. We live now under far dif¬ 
ferent conditions. An indisposition to publish is 
is not a foible of our poets. Along with this wil¬ 
lingness to appear in print, goes an excessive 
attention to the distinction of tneum and tutim, 
which the Elizabethans did in nowise show. 
Authors have grown lo be very caieful of the 
fruits of their biaio. When a master-poet like Ten¬ 
nyson is paid at the rale of a dollar a woid for a 
lyric, it is evident that fine phrases and fine images 
will not be recklessly wasted. Rather will the 
oposite characteristic be displayed, a cloying and 
surfeiting of sweet things, thought beaten out to a 
fineness that makes the whole effect rather thin. 
It is not that our poets of the nineteenth century 
are more essentially melancholy or retrospective 
than their predecessars. The race is still youthful, 
hopeful, and vigorous, planting colonies all over 
the globe and ruling empires. Browning, the dis¬ 
tinctive poet of the age, is a thorough-going 
optimist. Wordsworth’s poetry is a solace for the 
solitary, a continually increasing source of delight 
to the thoughtful man as he advances in life. 
None but the minor bards affect the tone of deep 
melancholy and give utterance lo actyof despair. 
A melancholy ballad or sonnet is a piquant sauce 
to the every day happiness and jollity of life. For 
the class to which our poets address themselves is 
a comfortable, well-to-do, amusement-loving com¬ 
munity, revelling in all the simpler joys of life, 
earning freely and spending fteely, serious and 
moral too, and every now and then undeigoing a 
pessimistic panic of some sort or other. We can 
scarcely yet be described as a generation which is 
‘ sicklied o’er wiih the pale cast of thought,’ though 
less boisterous, no doubt, and less high-spirited 
than the Elizabethans. We drink deep in pleasure 
and often overtax out selves with work, but we 
are not a down-hearted or an unhappy race. 
The lime is not yet come when, in the words of 
Christina Rossetti, 

Evermore men shall go fearfully, 

Bending beneath their weight or heaviness. 

It is the dominant religious spirit which has saved 
us; without the hold which our best characters, 
our leading minds, have kept on the tinmen, life 
and poetry, the criticism of life, must have turned 
into 

Apples on the Dea Sea shore 
All ashes to the taste. 

But our best men have expelled fear and faint¬ 
heartedness by a brightly burning faith and hope, 
which finds expression in Browning’s song :— 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail's on the thorn; 

God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world. 

Or to turn to the thoughtful sonnet of Matthew 
Arnold, written after a walk in East London, 
surely the least inspiriting source for a cheerful 
utterance:— 

O human soul ! as long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light. 

Above the howling senses’ ebb and glow. 

To cheer ihee and to right thee if thou roam. 

Not with lost toil thou labonrest through the night, 

Thou mak'st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home. 


LA TEST TELEGRAMS. 

- ♦ —- 

[Reutbr “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 


London, February i6th. 

The New York Board of Trade is opposed lo 
the free coinage of silver. 

Later.- 

It is again stated that President Harrison will 
veto the Silver Bill if passed. 

General Sherman is dead. 

London, February 17th. 

The Right Hon. John Morley has proposed 
a vote of censure on the administration in Ire¬ 
land. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone sup¬ 
ported the motion, and the debate is proceeding. 

London, February 19th. 

Mr. John Morley’s motion of censure on the 
administration in Ireland has been rejected by 
a majority of 75. 

Large sales of silver have taken place in New 
York. 

Later. 

Increasing tension exists between the Em¬ 
peror William and Prince Bismarck, owing to 
the latter’s constant criticisms of the Imperial 
policy. 

(From hi* “ Singapore Fr*i Press.") 

London, February 2nd. 

Four hundred of the garrison at Oporto re¬ 
volted in favour of a Republic, and entrenched 
themselves in the Town Hall, where they were 
bombarded by the loyal portion of the troops. 
The revolters submitted owing to lack of am¬ 
munition. There were fifty killed on both 
sides. Order has since been restored. 


[From Tonkin Papers.] 

Paris, February 2nd. 

Sardou’s drama “ Thermidor/' which was be- 
ing played at the Comedie Fran<;aise, has been 
interdicted after the third performance in con¬ 
sequence of disorderly manifestations. 

Henri Fonquier and Renach, deputies, ques¬ 
tioned the Government on the subject on the 
29th, asking what measures were to be taken at 
once to assure public order and liberty for 
dramatic art. A stormy debate was closed by 
the order of the day pure and simple voted on 
the demand of the Government by 315 to 192. 

The Italian Cabinet has resigned in conse¬ 
quence of the rejection of the Bill establishing 
an additional tax on alcohol. The fall of Crispi 
is greatly commented on by the French ami 
foreign press. Italian rentes have risen 55 
centimes on the Paris Bourse. 

The painter Meissonier died on Saturday. 

[Sherman, Gen. William Tecumseh, was born at Lancaster, 
Ohio. Feb. 18. 1810. He graduated at the Military Academy 
at West Point in 1840, served in the Florida War, in the war 
with Mexico, and elsewhere, until 1853, when he resigned his 
commission. During the next four years he was a banker in 
San Francisco; and for the succeeding two years a lawyer at 
Leavenworth, Kansas. In 1859 he was appointed Superinten¬ 
dent of the Louisiana Military Academy, but resigned in Jan. 
1801, when the State seceded from the Union. When the civii 
war broke out, he was commissioned as Colonel of a icgiment 
of infantry, and commanded a brigade of volunteers at the 
Battle of Bull Run, and was made Brigadier-General of Volun¬ 
teers. He received his commission as Brigadier-General in 
the regular army in July, 1863. In Oct. 1863, he succeeded 
General Grant a* commander of (he department of the|Ten- 
nessee. In March, 1864, when Grant was made Lieutenant 
General, Sherman succeeded him as commander of the 
military division of the Mississippi, and organized an 
effective army of ioo.oco men to operate against Gen. J. 
Johnston. On May 2, 1864, simultaneously with the advance 
of Gen. Grant in the East, Sherman entered on the invasion 
of Georgia, and after a number of battles, received the capitu¬ 
lation of Atlanta, Sept. 2, 1864. On Nov. 14. having sent 
abont two-fifths of his force, under General Thomas, to repel 
General Hood’s movement in Tennessee, he marched south¬ 
ward to the sea, with a force of 60,000 men, in less than a 
month passing over about 300 miles with his army, without 
any resistance, till he reached Fort McAllister, below Savan¬ 
nah, which he captured after a brief action, Dec. 13, Savan¬ 
nah surrendering Dec. 21, 1864. He fought two battles 
in North Carolina, March 16 and 20-31, 1865, occupied 
Goldsboro’, March 12, captured Raleigh, April 13, and 
received General Johnston's surrender, April 26, i86<, upon 
the same terms as had been accorded to the nuny under 
General Lee. The surrender virtually included all the 
Confederate forces in the field, and brought the war of 
secession to a close. General Sherman had been made a 
Major-General in the United .-latest Army, Aug. 12, 1864, for 
his Atlanta campaign, and after the close of the war continued 
in command of the Military Divis on of the Mississippi for 
more than a year. On July 25, i860, General Grant having 
been promoted to lie General of (lie Army, General Sherman 
was advanced to be Lieutenant-General, and assigned to the 
command of the Military Division of the Mississippi. In 
March, 1869, General Grant having been elected President, 
resigned the position or General of the Army, and Sherman 
was raised to that rank. In 1871 and 1872 lie travelled ia 
Europe and the East, and returning to America made Ins head¬ 
quarters at Washington, but in 1874 removed them to St. 
Louis. He has published a full “Narrative of his Military 
Operations," 1876 .—Men of the 7 'Vme.) 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 

■ ♦ - -- 

THE NBXT MAIL IS DUB 
From Shanghai,") _ 

Nagasaki &>pn N. V. K. Feb. 27th. 

Kobe.. 3 

From America ... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Feb. 21st. 
From Europe vi 4 _ , . , 

Hongkong. per M. M. Co. Sunday. Peb. aand.f 

From America ... per O. & O. Co. Wedn day. Mar. 4th \ 
Fiom Hongkong. pet F. & O. Co. Sunday. Mar. ist -11 
From 1 anada.&c. per C. I*. M.Co. Saturday, Mar. 7th.TI 
From Europe via .... ,, . 

Hongkong. per N. D. I.loyd. Monday, Mar. and. 

« City of Rio At Jantiro left San Francisco on February 5th. 
t Natal left Kobe on February «i9t. S 'laelit left San l rancisco 
vi» Honolulu on February 14th. 3 Krona left Hongkong on 

February joth. S Parlhia left Vancouver on February i8lh. 
The English mail is on board the steamer Patroclus. 

Til K N K XT MAIL LEAVES 
For Shanghai,') 

Kobe. and > per N. Y. K. Tuesday, Feb. 24th. 
Nagasaki ... ) 

For America. i.er P. M. Co. 1 uesdav, Feb. 24th. 

For Eurooe, vii , 

Shanghai . per M. M. Co. Sunday, Mar. 1st. 

For F.urooe, vi* 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. Wedn <iay, Mar. 4th. 

For America. per O. & O. Co. Saturday, Mar. 7th. 

For Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. Saturday, Mar 7th. 


Benledi, British steamer, 1,445, J* H. Clark, 15th 
February,— Kobe, General.—Comes & Co. 

Caledotiien , French steamer, 2,500, Maubeuge, 
15th February,—Shanghai viA Kobe, General.— 
Messageries Maritimes & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
15th February,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaislia. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,666, Thomsen, 15th 
February,—Kobe, General. —Simon, Evers & 
Co. 

Gleneagles , British steamer, 1,837, E. F. Park, 
l6th Febmaiy,—Nagasaki, General.—Jardine, 
Matliesnn He Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J. R. Hill, 171I1 
February,—Vancouver, B.C., General.—C. P. 
M. S.S. Co. 

Esmeralda ,' Biitish schooner, 148, J. T. Harrison, 
r7tli February, — Guam, General.—Jardine, 
Mai theson & Co. 

Sagami Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
17th February,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sat sum a Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
17th February,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Wordsworth, British steamer, 1,314, Phillips, 17th 
February,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 

-4- 

ARRIVALS. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 14th 
February,—Hakodate 12th February, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omaha ( 12), U.S. flagship. Captain B. J. Cromwell, 
15th February,—Kobe 14th February. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
15th February',—Kobe 14th Februai y, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Swatow, German steamer, 630, Hildei brant, 15th 
February, —Takao 7th February, Sugar.— 
Browne & Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J. R. Hill, 16th 
February,— Hongkong viA ports 5th February, 
General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
161I1 February,—Hakodate 13th February, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Tellus, Norwegian steamer, 1,948, Amundsen, 
i6ih February,—Hongkong 71b February, Coal. 
— Hongkong & Shanghai Bank. 

Ancona, British steamer, i,88o, W. D. Mudie, 
16th February,— Hongkong 6lh, Nagasaki 12th, 
and Kobe 15th February, General.—P. & O. 
S. N. Co. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, Williamson, 
171I1 February,—Vancouver, 13 .C., 2nd Febru¬ 
ary, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
17th February,— Kobe 16th February, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trent, 18th 
February,—Nagasaki 161I1 February, Coal.— 
Mitsu Bishi Sba. 

Ceylon, Norwegian steamer, 1,458, H. Boe, 181I1 
February, — Batoum 22nd 'December, Oil.— 
Samuel Samuel fcc Co. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Brown, 181I1 
February,— Hongkong Iltli February, General. 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Writ. Branfoot, British steamer, 1,322, Brown, i8ih 
February,— Kobe 16th February, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
18lh February,—Hakodate 161I1 February, Ge¬ 
neral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mascotte, British steamer, 2,113, Hay, 19th 
Febjjjary,—Shanghai 15th February, Ballast.— 

“Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,662, Gilde, 20th 
February,— Kobe 18th February, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
201I1 February,— Kobe 18th Februaiy, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 20th February, 
—Nagasaki 17th February, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watauahe, 
201I1 February,— Hacbinohe 18th February, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, 21st February,—Hongkong 15th Febru-. 
ary, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 2lst February,—Hakodate 18th Feb- 
ruary. General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdiue, 14th February,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, Williamson, 
18th February,— Hongkong viA ports. General. 

—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Swatow, German steamer, 630, Hilderbranl, 18th 
February,—Takao, Ballast.—Browne & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
19th February,— Ballast.—Nippon Yusen Kai¬ 
sha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
19th February,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

North American, American ship, 1,514. Crulman, 
20lh February,— Manila, Ballast.—Captain. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trennt, 2Qlh 
February,—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
20th February,—Kobe, General.— Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Nautilus, British steam-schooner, 95, Sclmikel, 
20th February,— North Pacific, Ballast.—East¬ 
ern Whaling Co. 

Ancona, Biitish steamer, l, 88 o, W. D. Mudie, 
21st February,—Hongkong viA Kobe and Naga¬ 
saki, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Clan Buchanan, British ship, 2,072, Geo. Hariis, 
21st February,— Hakodate, Sulphur and Ballast. 
—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong : 
—For Vancouver : Mr. W. S. Smith in cabin ; and 
68 Chinese in sieerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, fiom Hongkong viA 
ports:—Mrs. Sutbon, Mrs. Bass, Messis. R. B. 
Smith, Cryon, Sheridan, Mixon, S. Kurino.Mr. 
and Mrs. Brokensbire, Mr. and Mrs. Silke, Mr. and 
Mrs. Silke, Jun., and Mr. J. C. Peter. Disemhat k- 
ed at Kobe—Messrs. F. Dodge, J. J. W. Ford (2), 
M. M. Fukui, Densmore, Mis. McKeuuau, Miss 
Ferguson, Miss Mott, Miss Beacher, Dr. and Mrs. 
Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Harder, Messrs. W. S. 
Flack, W. Bolton, and J. Schlosser in cabin. 

Per Biitish steamer Abyssinia, from Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Messis. Munn, Johnstone, H. W. Fio-I, 
Miss L. J. Kay, Mr. F. G. Saunders, Miss M. 
Riggs, Miss Bee, Miss Hanzlik, Miss Collier, 
Miss M. Wilson, and Mr. Matsuke in cabin ; 69 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
— Mrs. M. Chiya, Miss de Hamoveise, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morel, and Mr. Macondray in cabin ; and 
31 passengers in steeiage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Marti, from Hako¬ 
date :—Miss Palmer, Mrs. Longford, Mr. R. 
Kobayashi, and Mr. S. Tokito in cabin ; Messrs. 
T. Miyasaki, S. Kawashima, T. Harada, M. 
Nisbiyama, S. Nishida, K. Soida, Mrs. S. Tokito, 
and Miss M. Tokito in second class, and 50 pas¬ 
sengers in steeiage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Marti, from Kobe: 
—Mr. R. M. Scott, Miss Cushing, Mr. Carames, 
and Mr. S. Thompson in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Miss J. Carr, Dr. J. Dudley, R.N., 
Miss L. Chamberlin and servant, Mr. A. Edgar 
Beaid, Hon. Edward Bedole, Mrs. C. R. Churchill, 
and Mrs. M. B. Drallard and child in cabin; 4 
Europeans in steerage. For San Francisco : 
Captain Macdonougli, R.A., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Molineux in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Hakodate:—Mr. J. Mada in cabin ; 2 passengers 
in second class, and II passengers in steerage. 


[Feb. 21, 1891. 


DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Caledotiien, for Shanghai 
viA Kobe:—Messrs. S. Erskine, E. Oppenheiiner, 

A. Meier, Clias. von Heydebrand, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. B. Taylor and servant, Messrs. Alfred 
Buescbel, IL H. Jacobs, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Valentine, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Baos, Messrs. 
Marty, G. Constant, Saga, K. Yamazaki, A. 
Oicka, S. Yamazaki, Com tin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Guedon and 2 children, Miss J. Motiuol, Messis. 
Shnffry, G. Komaki, and Feunelle in cabin. 

Per Biitish steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 

B. C.:—Messrs. Wm. Smith and Frank Fellows 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru , for Shang¬ 
hai and ports :—Messrs. Tanaka and Watauahe 
in cabin ; Mr. and Mrs. Isbigoro, Messrs. Staffa, 
Hidano, Okuyama, and Hasliimoio in second 
class, and 38 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong viA 
ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Silke, Mr. Silke, Jun., Mr. 
Chandos Pole, Miss Cliandos Pole, Capt. Lewis, 
Messrs. Walter Leslie, R. Howie, Nuttall, C. W. 
Arnould, Ah Chew, Wong Mow, Lo Wan, and 
Chun Ming Wong in cabin; 5 Chinese in steeiage. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Caledotiien, for Shanghai 
viA Kobe:—Raw Silk for France, 608 bales; Waste 
Silk for Fiance, 142 bales ; Treasure for Singapore, 
$150,000; for Shanghai, $10,500. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 

B.C.:— 

TEA. 

CHICAGO NSW YORK PACIFIC 


Hongkong & 

CANADA. 

AND WEST . AND *AR 1 . COAST. 

TOTAt.. 

Canton ... 

— 

— — 50* 

502 

Foochow . 

198 

— — 477 

675 

Shanghai ... 

— 

— — 236 

23<5 

Calcutta . 

— 

— “ *7 

*7 

H yogo. 

77 ' 

— — 609 

1,380 

Yokohama ... 

7*5 

— — 81 

796 

Total . 

t,684 

— — 1,932 

3 , 6 l 6 



SILK. 



NIW YORK. OTHER CITIES. 

TOTAL. 

Hongkong Si 

Canton 

•84 . — . 

.84 





Yokohama... 


461 . — . 

461 

Total . 


7'2 . — . 

712 


Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, for Shang¬ 
hai and ports:—l’leasute $100,000. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong viA 
ports:—Silk for France 173 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Arai, lepoits:—Left Hakodate the I2tb February 
at 4.10 a.in. Arrived at Ogiuohama the 13th 3t 
3.40 a.m. and left at 8.30 a.m. Arrived at Yoko¬ 
hama the 141I1 February at IO a.m. Fine weather 
all the way. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Mat it. Captain 
Brown, lepoits:—Left Kobe tile 141I) February 
at noon; bad gentle to light not tliei ly winds and 
fine weather; passed Oshiina at 8.30 p.m., wind 
hauling NAV. and increasing 10 fiesli hi eeze; on 
the 151I1 at 7.30 a.m. passed Omaisaki; had stiong 
W.N.W. wind and clear weather up lo Rock 
Island, which was passed at 10.20 a.m. ; thence 
to pint moderate to gentle N.K. winds and fine 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama at 4.30 p.m. 

The Biitish steamer Batavia, Captain Hill, 
repoiis:—Left Hongkong the 51I1 February; had 
strong notlhetly winds and heavy sea lo Naga¬ 
saki ; thence to Kobe and Yokohama fine weather. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports : — Left Kobe the 161I1 February 
at noon ; bad light vaiiahle winds and fine clear 
weathei ; passed Oshima light at 8.45 p.m.; thence 
to Rock Island fiesli N.W. breeze, then wind 
hauling to the N.F. light fine weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 17th Febmary at 5.30 p.in. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports : — Left Hakodate the l6tn February 
at 2 p.m.; bad light westeiiy ami north-weslei ly 
winds and smooth sea with fine weather through¬ 
out the passage. Arrived at Yokohama lire 181I) 
February at 6.20 p.m. 

The Ameiicau steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Searle, lepoits:—Left Hongkong the 15th Febru¬ 
ary ; had moderate N.E. monsoon with fine wea¬ 
ther. Arrived at Yokohama the 21st February at 
2.57 a.m. Time 5 days, 18 hours, and 16 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Marti, Cap¬ 
tain Kenderdine, reports:—Left Hakodate the 
18th February at 2 p.m.; had light winds from 
S.E. and fine weather; passed Shiriya-saki at 6.30 
p.m., wind shifting to N.W. and continuing lo 
arrival lo Ogiuohama. Arrived the 19th at 2 
p.m. and left the 20th at 5.30 a.m.; had light vari¬ 
able winds throughout the passage; passed Inu- 
boye at 9 p.m. Arrived at Yokohama the 21st 
February at 8.30 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 

-4- 

IMPORTS. 

There is still no sign of an improvement in the 
position of the Import Market. A few sales of 
16/24’s English Yarns and of Shirtings have been 
made at unaltered rates. Sales for the week 
amount to 450 bales English Yarns, 30 bales 
Bombays, 5,000 pieces Shillings, and 750 pieces 
Italians. 

Conor* PIECE. GOODS. 


they Shirtings—#ilh, 384 yds. 3yiiicke> 11.35 to 1.90 


Grey Shillings—gib, 384 yds. 45 inches 1.60 to 2.524 

1'. Cloth—7 Ml, 34 yarns, ja inches . 1.15 to 1.474 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yaids, 44 inches... 1.20 to 1.60 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.00 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 3a ra,. 

inches . 0.07 to 014 

t in trey Reds— i| to ailli, 24 yards, 30 ran *n.«. 

inches . 1.00 to 1.15} 

I'm key Reds—24 to 3lh, 24 yards, 30 

inches . 1.20 to 1.40 

I'm key Reds—34 to 4U1, 34 yards, 30 

inches . 1 70 to 2,05 

Velvets—lilack, 35 yards, sainches ... 4 50 to 6,00 

Victoria I.awns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 050 t» 0.65 
l alTachelaR, ra yards, 43 inches . 135 to 2.25 

VVOOI.I.KNS. 

Plain Orleans, 40 43 yards, 32 inches ... (4.00 In 4.30 
Italian Cloth, 311 yards, 33 inches best 0.344 to 28 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium.... O.20 to 24 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3* inches 

Common . 0.16 to 20 

Mntisseline do (.aiue—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches ... 0.114 to o 154 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths—Presidents, 54 56 inches ... 0 50 to 0.60 

Cloths—Union, 54 (<£ 56 inches . 0.35 to 0.60 

Itlanlcets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 lh, 

per Ik . 0.30 l" 0.38 

COTTON VAHNS. 

Nos. 16/24, Ordinary..$26.00 1027 00 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 27.00 to 28,00 

Nos. 16/24, Good to best. 28.50 to 29.50 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 28.00 to 30.00 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 28.00 1029.00 

Nos. 28/33, Medium. 29.00 1030.00 

Nos. 28'32, Good to best. 31.00 to 32.00 

Nos. 38/12, Medium to best . 35.50 103650 

No. 32s, Two-fold . 34 50 to 36 00 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 35-00 to 38.00 

MR BALK. 

No. 20s, bomhay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. t6s, bomhay . 72.00 to 78.00 

No«. 10/14. bomhay. — 


MK I A I S. 

More enquiry and some fair sales have been 
made at rather higher prices. Holders complain, 
however, that the rise is not sufficient to compen¬ 
sate them for the fall in silver and in exchange. 


Kiel bats, 4 inch . I265 to 2.70 

Klat bars, 4 inch. 2.75 to 2.80 

Rotntd and srpraie up to 1 inch . 3.65 to 2.80 

Nailrod, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small size. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.70 to 2.80 

Sheet Iron. 3.00 to 3.40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 5.80 to 6.00 

Wire Nails, assorted . 4.20 to 4.50 

l'in Plates, per box . 5/10 to 5.40 

Pig Iron, No. 3... 1.30 to 1.35 


KEROSENE. 

Considerable sales reported, and prices are said 
to be belter in Tokyo market. We leave quota¬ 
tions unchanged but strong, tending upwards. 
Fresh arrivals have again increased the slock on 
hand. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . It.674 to 1.70 

Comet. . 1.65 to 1.674 

Devoe.. 1 624 to 1.65 

Russian . 1-574 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

Some business continues in White Refined as 
last advised. Fresh arrivals of Brown are looked 
for from Takao by early opportunities. 


r •’luiii . 

White Ketined . 4.25107.25 

Urnwn Talcno. $380103.85 

Brown Daitong . 3.10 to 3.75 

Brown Canton . 4-7° to 5-7° 

Brown Java and Penang. 4.50 to 5.50 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 

Onr last issue was of the 12th inst; since that 
date settlements in this Market have been 1,007 
piculs divided thus: Hanks, 24 ; Filatures, 611 ; 
Rereels, 288; Kakeda, 63; Oshu, 21. In addition 
to these figures direct shipments by Japanese are 
164 bales, thus making the total export trade for 
the eight days equal to 1,180 piculs. 

Market has continued active and strong, sellers 
holding off and raising quotations daily. Exchange 


has declined rapidly, but not so fast as dollar 
prices have advanced. Holders are woudeifully 
stiong, and many of them still persist in keeping 
their silk off sale. Others will only consent to 
operate with a very small portion of their holdings 
at piesent prices, fully believing in better rales 
later on. Japanese producers generally aie of the 
opinion that the exceptionally hard winter in 
Europe will damage the mulberry trees there, and 
diminish the new crop accordingly. In conse¬ 
quence they believe that Japan silks must be in 
demand before very long at much more remune¬ 
rative prices than those at present ruling. 

Arrivals from the interior are now small, and 
the slock list shows a reduction of neatly 1,000 
piculs on the week. The Exchange problem is still 
very difficult; native holders are strongly of opinion 
that it will go down yet more, and are inclined to 
keep back their silks in consequence. 

Quotations given below are in many cases 
nominal, and although there are considerable 
orders in hand both for Europe and America, 
buyers and sellers do not meet very frequently. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote : the Belgic, on the 13th, took 
691 bales for the New York trade ; the Caledonien 
(French Mail), on the 15th inst, had 608 hales 
and the Canadian steamer Batavia, on the 17th, 
took 461 bales. These departures bring the 
present export figures up to 19,782 piculs, against 
33»342 piculs last year and 35,422 to the same date 
in 1889. 

Hanks. — Small business; ordinary Shinshu 
Hanks were done at the beginning of the week at 
$495 i they are now held for an advance of four 
percent, on these figures without finding buyers. 

Filatures. —The principal trade has been in 
this class, buyers for both Europe and America 
operating freely whenever they can find sellers I 
$640 has been paid for Shinshu of extra quality, 1 
with 8630 for No. i; while true fine size of the 1 
best quality is held for $650. Good No. 1 Shinshu 
filatures of full size cannot be bought under $625, 
and in very many instances holders will not sell at 
all or at any price. This is especially the case 
with Tokosha, Shunmeisha and many otheis. 

Re reels. —These are held strong at quotations, 
and very little business has in consequence been 
done. Medium grades of good character ai e hard 
to find. The best chops aie held very strong at 
over #600, and the lower qualities look very dear 
at present quotations. One parcel of Katsuyama 
has been done at the high figure of $640. 

Kakeda. —Small business in this class, holders 
asking too much. White Horsehead was done at 
$57° some days ago, and is now held for $590. 
There being no buyers at this figure the owner is 
actually consigning some bales on his own account. 

Oshu. —A few small sales of Hamatsuki at $512£. 

QUOTATIONS. 


Hanks— No. 14. Nom. —- 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliinslui) . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (joslm) . Nom.$520 to 530 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu). Nom. 51010520 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joslm). Nom. 50010505 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . Nom. 490 to 495 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. 48010485 

Hanks—No. 3J . Nom. 470 to 475 

Filatures—Iixtra 10/12 deniers. . 650 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 denieis. 64010645 

Filatures—No. I, 10/13 deniers . 63010 640 


Filatures—No. 14, 13 !•'>. 14/17 .. 610 to 615 

Filatures—No. a, 10/15 deniers . 610 to 620 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 590 to 600 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 560 to 570 

Re-reels—Extra . 640 to 650 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. 1.. 620 10650 


Re-reels—No. 14. 13/16, 14/17 denies . 590 to 600 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14118 deniers . 570 to 580 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 560 to 565 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 540 tos«;o 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom. — 

Kalcedas—No. 1 . 600 to 610 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 585 to 590 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 575 to 580 

Kakedas—No. 24 .. 565 to 570 

Kakedas—No. 3 . 555 to 560 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 545 to 550 

Kakedas—No. 4 . . 535 to 540 

Oshu Sendai—No. 34 . 52010530 

Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2. 53010540 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. 510 to 520 

Sodai— No. 24 . — 


WASTE SILK. 

More business in this department, and settle¬ 
ments for the week are 1,050 piculs divided thus : 
Noshi, 300 ; Ktbiso, 550; Mawata, 50 ; Neri, 150. 

Demand for Europe seems to hold good. Our 
slock is nearly depleted of good qualities, especially 
in Nosht, and buyers ai e running more upon Kibiso. 
Holdeis^think that they should obtain somewhat 
higher prices now that exchange is down to low 
figures once again. As matters stand our quota¬ 
tions give a good idea of present values, with the 
leservation that for special qualities buyers would 
have to pay considerably more. 

'i he Messageries steamer Caledonien, on the 15th 
inst, can ied 142 bales of vaiious waste, and the 
present export figmes in this department are 
22,472 piculs against 21,553 'ast year and 25,108 
to the same date in 1889. 

Pierced Cocoons .—These are apparently a dead 
letter, theie being no business whatever. 

t\'osht .—A fair amount of daily purchases in the 
medium and lower grades: Filatures at $135; 
Oshu $130 ; Josliu $75 ; Shinshu $110. 

Ktbiso .—Some laige lines have been booked, 
including Mino at $77*; Joshti at $49; Shinshu 
$55 with low cullies at $30. Very little done in 
Filature wastes. 

Mawata .—About 50 piculs of rather poor assort¬ 
ment are noted at $177. 

Sundries .—Considerable business lias transpired 
in Neri and Boseki ; the former in common 
qualities at from $9 to $12 ; the latter bunging 
$35 a picul, with some infeiior quality at $21. 

In oilier soils no business. 

- QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best.Nom. — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best. — 

Noslii-ilo—Eilat me, Good .$135 to $*40 

Noshi-ito—Eilat me, Medium. 125 to 130 

Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 130 to 145 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best . . 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . 100 to no 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. . 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—Josh 11, Best . 85 to 874 

Noshi-ito—Joslm, Good . 774 to 80 

Noshi-ito—josh 11, Ordinary . 70 to 75 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected. 110 to 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. joo to 105 

Kiliiso—Oshu, Good to Best . — 

Kibiso—Sliinslui, Best. . 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 55 to 60 

Kibiso—Joslm, Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kibiso—joshu, Middling- to Common. 35 to 30 

Kibiso—tiachoji. Good . 45 to 40 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 3*4 to 274 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Mawata—Good to Best . 180 to 190 


Export Table Waste Silk to 20th Feb., 1891 :— 


SlA.I.N 

1890-91 . 

1889-90. 

1*88-89. 


PlCIII.S. 

I'lClll.f. 

I'll HU, 

Waste Silk . 

21,185 

19.363 

22,630 

Pierced Cocoons. 

1,287 

2,190 

2,478 


22,472 

2G553 

25,108 


pit: i* L v • 

picul a . 

pit« r. > . 

Export from 1st July ) 


23.150 

27,450 

Stock, 20th February ... 

5,100 

9,000 

5.150 

Available supplies to date 

02 

O 

<> 

O 

O 

32,150 

32,600 

Exchange lias fallen in 

1 sympathy with tli 

ie smart 


drop in the pi ice of silver. Present quotations 
are : — London, 4111/s. Credits, 3/3$ ; Documents, 
3/3^ ; 6m/s. Credits, 3/3I; Documents, 3/3?; New 
York, 30 d/s. U. S. $79^; 4 m/s. U. S. $80; 
Paris, 4tn/s. fcs. 4.11 ; 6m/s. fcs. 4.13. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 20lh Felmiary, 1891 :— 
Raw. Waiik. rictu-s. 


Hanks . 

Filatures .. 

230 

5,77o 

Cocoons. 

Noshi-ito . 

• 350 

. 1,050 








180 

Taysaam Kinds .. 

Total piculs. 

10 

9,900 1 

Total piculs .... 

.. 5.100 

TEA. 

Very small doings in common leaf. 

Prices 

tile nominal and 

season 

finished. 



EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has fallen during the week, but re¬ 
vived a point yesterday. 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 20th Feb., i8qi: 


Skaiuii 1890 91. 

1HK9 90. 

■ 888-89. 


Hun. 

n-.... 

Ra mi. 

Europe . 

7.743 

14,129 

18,915 

America . 

11,582 

18,792 

16.264 

Total . ... i J’ ale . s 

19,325 

32.92* 

35,'79 

... j p Icul6 

19,782 

33.342 

35,422 


ri«:m.A. 

PIC til. • . 

PfCli|.« a 

Export from 1st July ) 

21,200 

34,75o 

35 400 

Stock, 20th February. 

9,900 

2,400 

5,800 

Available supplies to dale 

31,100 

37,>50 

41,200 


Sleilint;—Hank Hills on deinarnl . 3/2} 

sterling—Hank 4 months' sight . 3'2j 

sterling— Piivsie 4 months* sight . 3/3! 

sterling — Private 6 inonili*’ sight . 3 ' 3 § 

On Paris—Bank sight . .. 4.06 

On Paris— Private 6 months' sight. 4.14 

On I longkong—Bank sight . j */ # dis. 

On Hongkong—Piivate to days' sight . f */. dis. 

Or Shanghai—Bank sight .. 72 

On Shanghai— Private 10 days’sight. 72} 

On New Vork—Bank Bills on demand . 77} 

On New York—Private 30 days’sight . 79 

On c »n Fianciseo— Bank Bills on demand... 77} 

On S»" Francisco— Private todays’ sight... jg 

Silver . 45 
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STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 

Pitted with KINGDOM'S PATENT MACHINERY 
(of which we are sole makers) are far superior to 
•ny others. The chief advantages are 

1 . Wonderful Economy of FueL 

2 . First-class Workmanship. 

8. Moderate Prices. . . , 

A. Greatest obtainable power for weight and spaoa 
occupied. 

6. Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7 , Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every desorfption. 
from the smallest else suitable for carrying on yacht, 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats. Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, Ac., Ac. We supply 
sets of Machinery separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
la English, French or Spanish. Bend for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, 80UTH DEVON (ENBLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O. 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 

ASE FOR ^— 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wauham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, ; 
is also a large exporter of Machine: y and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a' 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon j 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address:—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen Victoiia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address (or telegrams—“ Wad¬ 
ham, London.” Iy. June 28, 1890. 


And see that each Jar boars .baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


/} f J FINEST AND CHEAPEST 

/ / 7 0 \ MEAT-FLAVOURING 

J STOCK FOR SOUPS. 

MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

i 1 Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

To be had of aU Storekeeper* and Dealers throughout India. _ caseB Weakness. 

ti i -o A -n , . Keeps good m the hottest 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the climates, and for any 

Company. lengrth of time. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office ol this paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZEMES. 

ROUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIKRIOULTY OF 
^BREATHING are speedily cured by KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES (.recognised aiid recommended by the Medical 
Faculty;. No other remedy in half so effective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bed-time ensure rest wheu troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dee^th, 1890.—aiins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOW AY’S* PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills 

Sir Samuil Bakkr, in his work entitled "The Nile Trlbu 
taries in Abyssinia." says—“ I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, •and I had the bes' 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN 1 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations, 
Mr. J. T. Cooper, in hjs account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, savs—“I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude: and. in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the sma'l remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 



The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 
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FLUID 

MAGNESIA 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatio 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safe: t and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Omidren, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 



DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Awaroeo Cold Medal L'pcol Iktebn’L Exhibition, 1888 . 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


kimmom 


RICHMOND 

CAVENDISH CO.. 

LIMITED, 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 
“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking’ Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish i 

IN ALL USUAL SIZES. > 

PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

Mtrtabliohod a Quarter of n Century. 


Flagrant and delicate, its sweetness is 
ever delightful. Use nune but Atkinson's, 
the original and only true Essence 

ATKINSON'S 

OPGPAHAX HELIOTROPE 

WOOD VIOLET I TREVOL 

and other well known Perfumes are 
superior to all others for their strength 
and natural fragrance. 

Of all Dealers. 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24 , Old Bond Street, London. 
CAUTION! Only icon nine with shlcld-shapo 
blue & yellow label & usual Trade Mark. J 
v a “ White Bose," BDd address in fnll.^ffi 
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No notice will be taWen of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
W eki-Y Mail” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
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all letters on business be addressed to the Manager. 
and i.heques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, Feb. 28, 1891. 


DEATHS. 

At No. 6fi, Main Slreet, February 23rd, at 20 minutes 
past 7 o’clock, in her 44th year, Margaret Huth, beloved 
wife of Edward A. Bird. 

On the 15th instant, suddenly, at Foochow, aged 24. 
Frederick James Divers. Chinese Customs h-ervice, 
only son of Edward Divers, M.D., F.R.S-, Imperial Uni¬ 
versity, Tokyo. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Princess Sanjo is at present a sufferer from 
influenza. 

Mr. Otani, of Yokohama, lias been appointed 
President of the Japan Tea Export Company. 

The Japanese war-vessels Kongo Kan and Hiyti 
Kan arrived at Port Said on the 22nd instant. 

Mr. Kondo Masuki, formerly Charge d'Affairs 
at Soul, returned to the capital on the 24th inst. 

The Cabinet and other Government Offices were 
closed 011 the 25th instant, the day of Prince 
Sanjo's funeral. 

Her Imperial Highness Princess Yamasiiina 
arrived in Tokyo on the morning of the 2olh 
instant from the western capital. 


The section between Tokagawa and Knrozaki 
(over 5 miles) of the Kyushu Railway Company 
will be opened about the 24th instant. 

Marquis Hachisuka Shigeaki and Viscount 
Matsudaira Tadanari have been oppointed ma¬ 
nagers of the Red Cross Society of Japan. 

Several merchants of Sendai have decided 
to establish a Chamber of Commerce in that 
city, and have elected Messrs Kato Hikoshiro, 


Ise Saisuke, and Ilo Seijiro to form a Com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of carrying out the 
preliminary arrangements of the Chamber. 

About a hundred residents of the Yejiri, Hok¬ 
kaido, presented on the 24th instant a petition 
to the Diet asking that a local assembly for 
Hokkaido should be established. 


Fire occurred on the night of the 19th instant 
in a house at Nerihe-cho, Shitaya, Tokyo, 
destroying 23 buildings, 8 buildings being partly 
damaged before the flames could be subdued. 

His Imperial Highness Prince Kitashirakawa 
Yoshihisa, wIjo had been absent for some time 
in Saitama Prefecture on official business, re¬ 
lumed to the capital on the-20th inst. 

H.I.H. Prince Komatsu Akihito, who had 
been absent for some lime in Shizuoka Prefec¬ 
ture on official business, returned to the capital 
on the 24th instant to attended the funeral of 
Prince Sanjo. 

His Imperial Majesty the Emperor despatched 
on the 24th instant Viscount Tominokoji, a 
Chamberlain, with a message of condolence 
and a present to the family of the late Prince 
Sanjo. 

A special general meeting of shareholders 
of the Yokohama Union Electric Light Com¬ 
pany was hehl on the 21st instant. The profits 
of the company for the last half-year were yen 
800.845. 

Mr. Sasaki and several officers of the Naval 
Department, who were ordered some time ago 
to proceed to France to take charge of the Chi- 
shima Kan, left the capital on the 22nd instant 
to discharge their mission. 

Mr. Yuzawa Tadasuke and four other re¬ 
sidents of Otaru, Hokkaido, have applied to 
the Authorities asking for permission to lay a 
tramway between Tomiyacho and the Sumiyo- 
shicho Station (distance about 5 miles). 

In consequence of a heavy snow-fall on the 
18th instant the roof of the Nunobe Primary 
School, Nunobeimira, Iwafunegori, Niigata Pre¬ 
fecture. fell in, killing three, severely injuring 
two, and slightly injuring three of the scholars. 

A commercial lecture meeting was held on 
the night of the 201I1 instant, at the Machigai-sho, 
Honchodori, Yokohama, at which over eight 
hundred persons were present. Messrs. Shimada 
Saburo and Asakusa Tomotetsu delivered 
speeches. 

A meeting of the Obstetric Society was held 
on the afternoon of the 22nd instant in the 
Honjo Hospital, Yokoami-cho, Honjo, Tokyo, 
at which Messrs. Sasaki and Kuge, of the Col¬ 
lege of Medicine in the Imperial University, i 
delivered lectures. 

On the 24th «instant Mr. N. Hayashi, Master 
of Services to H.l.M. the Empress Dowager. 
Mr. Y. Sannomiya, Master of Services to H.l.M. 
the Empress, and Viscount Kageyukoji, a 
Chamberlain, proceeded to the residence of the 
late Prince Sanjo hearing presents to the family. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet was 
held on the 21st instant at the official residence 
of Count Yamagala, at which all the Ministers 
of State were present, and matters in connection 
with the Budget were discussed. The Vice- 
Ministers of various Departments also attended 
the meeting. 

An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 24th instant, at which Counts Yamagata, 


Oyama, Yaniada, Saigo, and Goto, Viscounts 
Aoki and Kabayama, and Messrs. Mutsu and 
Yoshikawa were present.. The proceedings 
lasted from 10 in the forenoon till a little past 2 
in the afternoon. 

Messrs. Kawase Hidkhhru, Director of the 
Fuji Paper Factory, Tani Keizo, Manager of 
the Oji Paper Factory, Nakano Seiyei, President 
of the Yuko Paper Factory, Komuro Nobuo, of 
the Senju Paper Manufacturing Company, 
and Nakai Saburobei, Diiector of the Yokkaichi 
Paper Manufacturing Company, have presented 
a petition to the Imperial Diet asking that the 
duty on imported paper should be increased. 

During the month of December last the quan¬ 
tities of coals that arrived at Shanghai w’ere 
as follows:—Cardiff coal, 1,258 tons; Ameri¬ 
can anthracite coal, 256 tons; Keelung coal 
(lump) 1,520 tons; Takashima coal (lump), 
880 tons; Takashima coal (dust), 4,868 tons; 
Miike coal (lump), 10,222 tons; Miike coal 
(dust), 325 tons; miscellaneous Kiushu coal, 
9,281 tons; making a total of 28,57010ns, of 
which 25,576 tons wera^Japanese coal. 

The graduation ceremony of the Meiji Female 
School was held on the 21st inst. The cere¬ 
mony was opened by the reading of the reports 
of the school for the last year by Mr. Iwamoto Yo- 
shiharu, head-inaster of the institution. A number 
of ladies and gentlemen were present, who were 
addressed by Mr. Shimada Saburo. Twenty- 
eight students graduated, of whom 13 were gra¬ 
duates of the academical course, 6 were of 
the English elective course, and 9 of the short¬ 
hand class. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet waa 
held on the 23rd instant, at which all the Mini¬ 
sters of State with the exception of Count Goto 
and Viscount Kabayama were present. The 
meeting discussed the Budget, the proceedings 
lasting till late in the evening. Messrs. Wata- 
nabe, Vice-Minister of the Financial Depart¬ 
ment, Katsura, Vice-Minister of the War De¬ 
partment, and Tsuji, Vice-Minister of the 
Fducational Department, were also present at 
the' meeting. 

According to returns compiled by the Finan¬ 
cial Department, the amount of Government 
paper currency and bank notes in circulation 
on the 1st instant was yen 58.892,599.60, of 
which yen 25,132,740.00 represented Govern¬ 
ment notes above 1 yen face value, and yen 
8,065,252.10 Government notes under 40 sen 
face value, and yen 25,694,598.50 represented 
hank notes. As compared with the previous 
month the above shows a decrease of yen 
74 - 7 I 3 - 5 ° i* 1 Government paper and yen 
116,122.00 in bank notes. 

Although the Import trade is quiet, there has 
been a further slight improvement in certain 
directions, notably in Yarns, the sales having 
amounted to 600 bales English- and 200 bales 
Bombays, both at better rales. Shirtings to the 
amount of 3,500 pieces have also been sold, 
but not much else lias transpired in Piece-goods. 
The Metal market is steady, buyers closely 
watching exchange. After considerable trans¬ 
actions in Kerosene, the market is quiet. Deli¬ 
veries continue good, but recent arrivals have 
raised the stock to 700,000 piculs. Not much 
doing in Sugar. The Silk trade lias been fairly 
active from day to day, the total business of the 
week amounting to 1,200 piculs, but prices, 
being ruled largely by exchange, are just as irre¬ 
gular as the value of the dollar. There has also 
been a good demand for Waste Silk at full rates. 
Exchange has fluctuated, and is not at all steady 
at the close. 
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EDITORIAL NOT EH. 


THE HOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED. 

Saturday's session in the House of Representa¬ 
tives was remarkable in one respect. It wit¬ 
nessed the first absolutely unanimous adoption 
of a Government Bill by either House of the 
Japanese Legislature. Our readers will pro¬ 
bably remember that the Budget for next year 
contains an item of 7,890,000 yen, extraordinary 
expenditure, of which 5^ millions are to be 
spent, during the next five years, on adding to 
the Navy, z\ millions during the next two years 
on railway construction, and the remainder on 
telegraph extension. The funds to meet this 
extraordinary expenditure are furnished by sur¬ 
pluses of revenue over expenditure in 1888 and 
1889. These surpluses ought, according to the 
Financial Regulations, to be included in the 
ordinary revenue of next year. In order, there¬ 
fore, to devote them to special purposes, a law 
has to be passed, and it was a draft of this law 
that the House was asked to consider, as a mat¬ 
ter of urgency, on Saturday. The Minister Pre¬ 
sident, in submitting the Bill, added a re¬ 
quest that the appointment of a Special Com¬ 
mittee to examine it might be dispensed 
with, and. that one reading should suffice. The 
House, without debate, voted the Bill un¬ 
animously. This action of the Representatives 
is significant. It shows that they are not only 
willing, but even eager, to devote every avail¬ 
able yen to the development of their country’s 
military capacity. Very truculent and very 
wicked on the part of the Representatives. But 
they sin in good company. All the States of 
Europe adopt precisely the same programme, 
and though some goody-goody journalists 
many raise hands of horror over this squander¬ 
ing of the nation’s scanty income, Japan will 
probably go on doing as the rest of the 
world does without feeling that she is greatly to 
blame. When her disinterested critics teach her 
some way of securing her safety other than by 
means of battalions and ironclads, their anti- 
armament homilies will acquire practical value. 
Meanwhile, they are as idle as verses of the 
Koran read to a congregation of Presbyterians. 


SPLIT IN THE RADICAL PARTY. 

The result of the debate on the 20th instant 
when the Moderates won an unexpected victory, 
and the House of Representatives placed itself 
once more in touch with the Constitution, has been 
a serious split in the ranks of the Radical Party. 
In the afternoon of the 24th inst., at 1 o’clock 
twenty-nine members of the Lower House pre¬ 
sented themselves at the office of the party, and 
handed in a document on which were inscribed 
their signatures and seals below a curt statement 
that as they saw no prospect of the Constitutional 
Radical party working in unison hereafter, they 
desired to give notice of their withdrawal en 
masse from its ranks. The form of speech used 
in making the announcement indicated that the 
* twenty-nine seceders reverted to the state of 
an independent party, but as this implied 
that the Radical party had been originally 
constituted by a junction of different parlies— 
a procedure interdicted by law—the document 
was handed back for amendment, and having 
been subsequently altered to the sense of seces¬ 
sion by individuals, was accepted. Among 
these twenty-nine are to be found some of the 
most distinguished members of the Radical 
Party—as Messrs. Kataoka Kenkichi, Hayashi 
Yuzo, Misaki Kamenosuke, Kato Heishiro, 
Makino Junzo, Uyeki Yemori, Amano Saburo, 
Hamano Noboru, Yebashi Ko, Tateishi Ki, and 
so forth. These are the close followers of 
Count Ilagaki, and after their resignation had 
been accepted, they repaired to his residence 
and had a long interview with him. It does 
not appear, however, that Count Itagaki had 
counselled their withdrawal. On the con¬ 
trary, holding himself bound by the spirit 
of reconciliation in which he had consented, 
a short time previously, to reconsider his 
own retirement, he is said to have spared 
no effort to avert disunion. A split was 
inevitable, however. We explained, when de¬ 
scribing the details of Couut Itagaki’s re-union 


with the party last month, that the elements of 
dissension, though stilled for the moment, were 
destined to break out soon again. The fore¬ 
cast has now been verified. Already the ranks 
of the Radicals had been weakened by the with¬ 
drawal of such men as Messrs. Inouye Kakugoro, 
Oye Taku, Suyehiro, and Hasegawa Tai, and 
this last secession will greatly impair the strength 
of the party. Still, it was not to be expected 
that an association founded on the simple prin¬ 
ciple of opposition to the Government would 
maintain its cohesion unimpaired in the heat of 
parliamentary debate, and the evolution of prac¬ 
tical political doctrines. What has happened 
now was inevitable from the outset, and if it 
helps to consolidate the Radical Party, there 
will be nothing to regret. The national interests 
demand the existence of such a party, and what 
we really desire is that it should attain suffici¬ 
ent strength to be able to undertake the Admi¬ 
nistrative duties at any time. Count Itagaki is 
reported to have announced his intention of re¬ 
tiring from politics altogether, but every one 
must hope that he will reconsider that resolve. 


THE BUDGET AND THE GOVERNMENT 

It will be seen from our report of the proceed¬ 
ings on Monday in the House of Representatives, 
that the method adopted by the President in 
pursuance of the decision recorded on the 20th 
instant, is to forward to the Government the 
whole Budget as amended by the House at the 
second reading, instead of forwarding only the 
portions requiring Governmental concurrence 
under the provisions of the 67th Article of the 
Constitution. It may be assumed, however, 
that the Government, at this stage of the Bill’s 
progress though the Diet, will confine its 
expression of concurrence or dissent to such 
items as belong to the so-called “ fixed expen¬ 
ditures.” The President’s course elicited some 
expressions of disapproval, but on the whole it 
seems the most natural and logical, for as the 
Government itself, in submitting the Budget to 
the House made no attempt to distinguish 
between the parts which the Representatives 
might deal with independently and those over 
which they had only a power of suggestion, there 
seems to be no reason why the House should 
make the division now. 


PRINCB SANJO'S MORTUARY TABLET. 

It is the custom in Japan not only to erect a 
monument over the grave of a distinguished or 
wealthy person, but also to bury in the ground, 
above the coffin, a tablet having inscribed on it 
the name of the deceased and other particulars. 
This is usually of stone, but in consequence of 
the superior qualities of bronze for this particular 
purpose, it has been decided to employ that 
material in the case of Prince Sanjo’s tablet. 
The Kokka Shimbun says that the tablet will 
be three feet by two, and that its thickness will 
be more than three inches. 


OUT OF THINE OWN MOUTH. 

Mr. W. S. Liscomb, whose letter to the New 
York Nation, on the subject of the anti-Treaty- 
Revision meeting, evoked such animated criti¬ 
cism from a portion of the local foreign press, 
has thought it advisable to address a long reply 
to his principal assailant, the Japan Gazette. 
It is an able reply, and it elicits a peculiar 
response. The Gazette fills more than two 
columns with a verbiose onslaught on Mr. Lis- 
comb’s defence, but instead of confining itself to 
what Mr. Liscomb writes, it devotes the bulk of 
its space to abuse of the Japan Mail —fierce, 
angry abuse, suggesting that the honest person 
who conducts the new anti-Revision organ has 
lost his temper badly and is in imminent 
danger of becoming as thoroughly “ be-Mailed ” 
as formerly was his less reckless though not 
more scrupulous rival in Herald Alley. We 
ought, perhaps, to regard it as a subtle compli¬ 
ment that the horizon of our journalistic oppo¬ 
nents’ vision becomes filled with Japan Mail 
to the exclusion of everything else, but why 
they should imagine that men like Mr. Liscomb 
must necessarily be tormented by a similar night¬ 
mare, is not quite clear. The pretty part of this 


particular case is that Mr. Liscomb answers 
each one of th t Japan Gazette's attacks by refer¬ 
ring it to its own columns. Indeed, one need 
never travel beyond the pages of that honest 
journal to find ample refutation of its most 
vehement assertions. Thus, one of the points at 
issue between Mr. Liscomb and the Gazette is 
whether or no the foreign residents of Japan were 
“ a unit ” in respect of the anti-Revision feeling 
displayed by the Yokohama meeting; in other 
words, whether the meeting and the manifesto 
that grew out of it are to be taken as absolutely 
representative of foreign opinion in Japan. 
The Gazette says “ yes ” in one breath, and' 
in the next declares that “ there were num¬ 
bers of foreigners who for private reasons of 
their own did not sign the resolutions,’’ and 
that “ the Gazette is subscribed for by a large 
number of people who did not take part in the 
Yokohama meeting, and who do not altogether 
sympathise with it.” Where then is the unity so 
justly denied by Mr. Liscomb? Unfortunate 
anti-Revision cause, damned by its champions 
and brought into ridicule by its organs, the one 
thing to be said in its favour is that some breath 
still remains in its body after so many suicides. 


DESTRUCTIVE FI RB IN YOKOHAMA. 

Firr broke out about half-past eleven o’clock 
on Saturday evening in a bathhouse in Molo- 
inachi, Shichoiue, in that part of Homura village 
which is situated immediately under the Van 
Schaick Hall. A considerable breeze was blow¬ 
ing at the time, and under the influence of the 
eddies which prevailed close under the Bluff, 
the flames were rapidly communicated to the 
surrounding structures, mostly small shanties, 
spreading mainly, however, towards the Hun¬ 
dred Steps. Mr. Morgin and his hose-reel 
men were forward from the Fire Brigade 
Station very soon after the alarm was given, 
and a couple of standpipes were quickly at¬ 
tached to hydrants and in operation. The 
“ Relief ” steamer also proceeded to the Creek 
and taking up a position on the Settlement side 
near Nishi-no-hashi, pumped through 1,500 feet 
of hose to the scene of the fire. The usual at¬ 
tempts in addition to the use of water, were 
made, by pulling down houses, to check the 
spread of the flames, but these were only attended 
by partial success, the conflagration making its 
way across the street leading to the Shiwo- 
kumi-zaka, right up to the bluff below Mr. St. 
John's house. Among the places consumed 
was the slock of a fire wood merchant, the burn¬ 
ing of which naturally augmented the strength 
of the flames. Though actual danger to foreign 
houses from proximity was hardly present, ex¬ 
cept in the case of Mr. St. John’s residence, 
towards which the flames ran some distance up 
the bank, the clouds of sparks which were carried 
over the Victoria School and adjoining houses 
involved considerable risk. Including those of 
the Japanese Fire Brigades, there were in all 
nearly a dozen standpipes in use. About one 
o’clock the fire was under full control. The 
number of houses destroyed is estimated at two 
hundred. 


RABBITS IN SENDAI. 

Our Sendai correspondent’s account of the 
“ rabbit” hunting engaged in'there by students 
has provoked some criticism. He is informed 
that if “ rabbits ” exist at all in Sendai they must 
be Ostend rabbits, and that bunny lives in a 
hole in the winter, and is not to be found over¬ 
ground. The critics seem to be a little off the 
track in this instance. In the first place, Ostend 
rabbits do not burrow. That is their peculiarity. 
They are large lollopy rodents which have their 
habitat in “ forms,” and bear a close resemblance 
to hares. In the second place, snowy weather 
is just the time to shoot or catch rabbits without 
the aid of ferrets. Every English sportsman 
knows that bunny does not lie in his hole to be 
snowed up, but comes out and lodges for the 
moment in bushes and other convenient places. 
Many an excellent day’s sport he has furnished 
at such a season. In the third place, our Sen¬ 
dai correspondent is an American, and in Ame¬ 
rica the distinction between hares and rabbits 
is not, as a rule, recognised. The animals 
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described in his letter would probably have 
been called “hares" by an Englishman. But 
even supposing them to have been veritable 
bunnies, the critics are quite out of it. 


STATE FUNERALS IN JAPAN. 

There have been, the Mainichi Shimbun re¬ 
calls, but three State funerals since the Restora¬ 
tion : the first was that of H.E. Okubo, Second 
Minister of State ; the second that of Prince 
lwakura. Prime Minister; and the third that of 
Prince Shimadzu, First Minister of State. Kido, 
not a smaller man than any of these, would 
have enjoyed a similar honour had his life 
been prolonged a little longer. When H.E. 
Okubo died, the rules relating to ceremonials 
under the new regimen were not yet ac¬ 
curately drawn up, and the funeral lacked much 
of the display that would otherwise have 
been attained. Prince Shimadzu was buried in 
Kagoshima, a battalion of troops being sent 
from Kumamoto to take part in the ceremony. 
Thus incomparably the grandest funeral wit¬ 
nessed in Tokyo during the past twenty-five 
years was that of Prince lwakura, but it is ex¬ 
pected that the obsequies of Prince Sanjo will 
be on a still more magnificent scale. 


COUNT YAMAGATA’S SPEECH. 

It is only fair to notice that the Japan Herald, 
when commenting upon Count Yamagata’s 
speech in the Diet, has, of its own accord, taken 
no notice of the incorrect translation which ap¬ 
peared in its columns, but has adopted our 
translation throughout. It does not appear to us, 
however, that the Herald has put a fair construc¬ 
tion upon Count Yamagala’s remarks. The most 
conclusive way to demonstrate the injustice of 
the criticism is to place the critic’s words side 
by side with the matter criticised :— 

Count Yamaoata’s rimarka. Th* Critic's remarks. 

If welookcarefullvatthecon- One of (he least satisfactory 
ditions existing in the world, parts of Count Yamagata’s ad- 
we find that a country can dress, is that portion in which 
maintain its independence and he dwells upon the power of a 
autonomy amohg the nations country's armaments as essen- 
only by the prosperity of its peo- tial, in addition to the prospe- 
ple and the power of its anna- rity of its people, to pioinote its 
mcnts, Without strength suf- well-being. Without strength, 
ticient to preserve and assert he goes on to say, to pre- 
the national rights, there can serve and assert national rights, 

be no hope of enjoying friendly, there can be no hope of enjoy. 

close, and absolutely unsubmis* ing friendly, close, and unsnb- 
sive intercourse with foreign missive entercourse with fo- 
States. Turning from the im- reign States. This seems to us 
mense armaments of the mo- to contain a threat, though 
dern Occident to the condition veiled, that unless the Powers 
of the Oiient, vve find nothing will surrender to Japanese 
to warrant us in neglecting the demands for autonomy, the 
development of our Army and treaties will be denounced, and 
Navy. If again we seek to japan will not be averse to a 
place the country on an equal resort to arms, to recover and 
footing with civilized States, maintain her prestige. I his, it 
we must enter their comity and must be confessed, is rather tall 
join them in the mutual preser- talk, and la' ks somewhat of 
vaiion of rights; a task which wisdom. That there shall be 
requires that, equally with no mistakes about this, he says 
them, we must undertake the farther that strength to main- 
duties properly devolving on 11s. tain the country’s rights must 
Wh.it are those duties? To be nurtured, and sooner or la- 
obey a fixed policy of govern- ter, as the oppor'uuity presents 
ment; to perfect all the bran- itself, must be utilized. No 
ches of the Administration ; to surer method could be taken to 
make ourselves worthy of ihe impair tbe friendly regard of 
respect of other countries, and foreign Pooers tnan the as- 
tomaintain our prestige. If our sumption by the rulers of J*- 
policy of government is to be pan, of a threatening attitude, 
preserved, that these duties and at the same time to be 
must be discharged is beyond urging the granting of conces- 
dispute. Strength to maintain sions of an unwarrantable 
the country's rights must be character, 
nurtured, and sooner or later, 
as the opportunity presents 
itself, must be nltilized. 

It cannot be supposed that Foreign Powers will 
commit the obvious .mistake of construing the 
Minister President's words to signify “ the as¬ 
sumption of a threatening attitude.” The speech 
bears no such meaning. The whole of the 
portion referring to armaments is eminently 
pacific in tone, though the speaker recognises 
and emphasizes the absurdity of supposirrg that 
Japan, alone among all nations in the civilized 
world, is to lay down her arms and trust to the 
benevolence of other Poweis to respect her 
rights and warrant her integrity. We cannot but 
repeat what we have often said before, that the 
attitude of certain local critics towards Japan 
is cruelly unfair. In this particular instance 
when Count Yamagata speaks about “nurturing 
strength to maintain the country's rights," and 
about the possible necessityot “ utilizing it sooner 
or later" he uses language which, in the mouth 
of any Western statesman, would not evoke the 
slightest protest or be held to justify the most re¬ 
mote inference of bellicose menance. It is folly 
to pretend that Japan must lie down like a lamb 


and beg the world to have pity on her unpro¬ 
tected innocence. History enables her to guage 
precisely the result of such confiding behaviour 
in the case of an Oriental nation. Besides, she 
has before her eyes the example of Western 
Slates. If they consider it essential to arm to 
the teeth in order to be at peace with their highly 
civilized neighbours, surely Japan need not be 
blamed for following their example at a dis- 
lance. We cannot pretend to understand the 
•silly cant which chides Japan for doing what 
every other country does, and accuses her of 
“ assuming a threatening attitude " because her 
Prime Minister tells the Diet that in order to be 
respected a Stale must be strong. 

THE LAY OF THE GIDDY “ GAZETTB.” 

Now when he assumed the Editor’s chair 
His projects grew lather tall. 

He would do whatever was light and fair. 

Would hunt with the hounds and run with the hare. 
But—they didn’t come off, after all! 

Lo ! this year’s birds are in lai-t year’s nest, 

The call is the cuckoo’s call, 

And honesty first is 10 he the test. 

With honesty second, for that pays best. 

And honesty last of all. 

But, behold ! when it spelt “ deceitfulness,’’ 

And Humpty had his first fall, 

He cried that the woid was “ deceitlessness ” 

And pray’d to his Wcbstei in his distress, 

But the word wasn’t there, after all! 

And then he turned with a grunt to the Code, 

And prudence went to the wall, 

For he pointed out a regular load 

Of grave mistakes in this shocking bad Code, 

And—they weren’t there, after all! 
bo he wandered off to the 1 reaty theme. 

To the meeting in the fall. 

No Celestial being was in that scheme, 

Wiote trie sapient scribe—But now it would seem 
That theie w ere some, after all! 

Then he straightway ratted, and cried : " Why not? 

For, when in the conference hall. 

His t.hinese Excellency had a lot 

In revising something—the deuce knows what!” 

But he wasn’t there, after all ! 

Oh, twinkle then, somewhat ponderous star! 

Among the prophets—Saul! 

Oh ! show your adorers what you are, 

And speed back the wit that has wandered far. 

If it be there, after all ! 

Harry Starchus. 


THE LAND REVENUE OF INDIA. 

An interesting subject connected with the 
Britisli administration of India is the degree and 
mode in which the land contributes to the 
general expenses of government. In India the 
Stale, or the monarch, has always enjoyed a 
share in the rent or profits from the land. This 
revenue is levied according to an assessment 
fixed on estates or holdings. The assessment 
was fixed permanently about 100 years ago on 
certain tracts paying about Rx. 4,311,000 a 
year; and it is fixed periodically, for terms of 
12 to 35 years, over the rest of India. On large 
estates, ranging from a few hundred to many 
thousand acres each, the assessment is a share, 
generally about one-half of the rental enjoyed by 
the proprietors ; on small estates cultivated by 
peasant proprietors, the assessment is levied on 
the cultivated area at a rate per acre fixed with re¬ 
ference to the productiveness ol the land, and re¬ 
presenting about one half of the estimated letting 
value. Tlie permanently settled tracts,.says the last 
report on Indian administration, comprise the 
greater part of Bengal, about one-fourth of 
Madras and certain southern districts of the 
North West Provinces. Of the temporarily 
settled tracts, the Noitli West Provinces, the 
Punjab, Ondh, the Central Provinces and Orissa 
mainly contain estates held by proprietaiy 
brotherhoods or large proprietors; while in 
Bombay, Burma, .Assam, and Bear, and in 
the greater part of Madras, Ihe land is held 
and tilled b'v petty proprietors. In the perm¬ 
anently settled tracts the land revenue is about 
two thirds of a rupee per acre of cultivated land, 
and represents on an average about one-fifth of 
the rental, or perhaps one-twenty-fourth of the 
gross value of the produce. The average ad¬ 
vantages of-soil and climate are on the whole 
greater, and the prevailing rates of rent are no 
the whole higher, in the permanently settled than 
in the temporarily settled tracts. In the latter 
tracts the land revenue averages about rupee 
per acre of cultivated land, representing some- 
thinglessthan one-half of the actual estimated 
rental, and is probably about one-teuili of the 


gross value of the produce. Rates of rent and 
revenue vary greatly according to the productive 
power of the land, according to the advantages 
of climate and rainfall, and according to the 
facilities for carrying produce to markets or lo 
the sea-board. Payment for water, supplied by 
State canals or reservoirs for purposes of 
irrigation, is made according to the area irrigat¬ 
ed or according to the quantity of water used : 
but the State demand on any land is not 
enhanced on account of increased productive¬ 
ness due to improvements made by the proprie¬ 
tors or occupiers themselves. The total land 
revenue of the year 1888-89, shows a small 
decrease of Rx. 173,000 as compared with 
the previous year ; but this is unusual and due to 
diversities of season and other special circum¬ 
stances. On the whole the tendency of the land 
revenue is to increase gradually and slowly, 
partly from periodical revisions of the assessment 
rates after a period of advancing prices, and 
partly to extensions of cultivation. Theincrease 
of the land revenue of India during the last 
six quinquennial terms maybe thus showm :— 

Average yearly 

Period of five year* from land revenue receipt* of 

Rx. 

1861-65 . 19,931,000 

1866-70 ... 19,990,000 

>871-75 . 20,965,060 

1876-80 . 21,11^,000 

1881-85 . 22,122,000 

1886-90 .■.. 23,294,000 

SUDDEN CELEBRITY. 

Mr. Amano Jakuyen, the mover of the urgency 
proposal by which the Extremists were defeated 
in the House of Representatives on the 20th 
instant, finds that he has suddenly sprung into 
celebrity. A priest in former times, he did not 
abandon the tonsure although ceasing to oc¬ 
cupy himself with sacerdotal duties, and it is 
said that he only suffered his hair to grow in 
order to become a candidate for election to 
Parliament. He disclaims the least connection 
with any political party, and according to the 
report current in the capital, he made no 
attempt to obtain support for his motion before 
introducing it. He did, however, observe cer¬ 
tain indications which led him to think that the 
House would not be unwilling to escape from 
the difficult and unpractical position into which 
it had thrust itself, and on the strength of these 
observations he ventured to bring forward his 
proposition. The success that attended it was, 
however, quite beyond his expectation, and he 
is disposed to think, being, as we have said, a 
devout man and a true believer, that Providence, 
or Hotoke, had a large share in shaping the 
result. 

THE FROLONGATION OF THE DIET’S SESSION. 

The original recommendation of the Committee 
appointed to investigate the subject of prolong¬ 
ing the session of the Diet, was that the Pre¬ 
sident should ask lo he received in audience si 
as to submit verbally to the Emperor the facts 
making for an extension of the session. But on 
consulting the Constitution and the Law of the 
Houses, this course was found to have no sanc¬ 
tion. The Constitution goes no further than to 
prescribe that “ both Houses of the Imperial 
Diet may respectively present addresses to the 
Emperor,” and ihe Law of the Houses explicitly 
provides that, though the President of either 
House may be directed, as the representative of 
the House, to ask an audience of the Emperor, 
lie must carry with him and present to His Majesty 
a written statement of the subject of representa¬ 
tion. On Tuesday, therefore, the Committee 
amended its recommendation, and submitted 
a form of written representation which received 
the approval of the House. It was a very simple 
and brief document, setting forth the facts that 
the House, being new to its work and to the 
rules of procedure, had made slow progress 
with its business; that it had further suffered 
considerable interruption owing to the burning 
of the Diet, and that many important measures 
still awaited discussion. In view of these facts 
the Emperor was prayed to grant such a prolonga¬ 
tion as His Majesty might deem expedient. 

• * * 

His Majesty the Emperor has issued a Rescript 
sanctioning the prolongation of the session of 
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the Diet until March the 7th, that is to say, 
until this week. The Rescript runs thus:— 
“ We order the prolongation of the Imperial 
Diets’ session for an interval of nine days, from 
the 27th day of the second month until the 7th 
day of the third month.” According to a cursory 
reckoning, the extension is for eight days only ; 
but the 27th is evidently included in this case. 
The Diet's official opening took place on the last 
day but one (29th) of November, and its fixed 
session of three months should therefore extend 
to the last day but one (27th) of February. 
We do not clearly perceive, therefore, how the 
extension can be called “ an interval of nine 
days.” However, the main point is that His 
Majesty has taken count only of the time lost 
owing to the burning of the Houses, and has 
not deemed it expedient to consider the plea 
advanced as to the inexperience of the members 
in parliamentary procedure. This might have 
been anticipated, we imagine, for the inex¬ 
perience of the members in their first session 
was always inevitable, and if no allowance was 
made for it originally when fixing the length of 
the session, we fail to see why any allowance 
should be made for it now. It is not likely 
that much legislation willbeaccomplished during 
the remaining eight days of the Diet’s life. 


DR. HOWARD AT THE CENTRAL TABERNACLE. 

On Thursday, February 191I1, a large and ap¬ 
preciative audience assembled in Dr. Eby’s 
Central Tabernacle, Hongo, Tokyo, to hear 
Professor Howard, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., lecture 
on “The Christ—judged by Scientific Methods.” 
Such lectures are intended to be a feature of 
the work carried on at the Tabernacle, and 
Dr. Eby is to be congratulated on the success 
attending this first of a projected series. He 
was fortunate in securing a layman of undoubted 
professional eminence, while the audience 
attracted was just the kind that was desired. 
It consisted largely of students, amongst whom 
University men with their lettered collars were 
conspicuous. The hall was filled to its utmost. 
The lecturer was followed with unflagging atten¬ 
tion. He was welcomed by hearty applause; 
and the still heartier applause at the close testi¬ 
fied with what appreciation his words had been 
listened to. For the benefit of such of the 
audience as were unable to understand English, 
a Japanese translation of the lecture was given 
immediately after Dr. Howard had uttered his 
closing sentence. To judge from the numbers 
who then left, it was evident that nearly half of 
the audience had been able to follow the English 
intelligently. It was obvious from the outset 
that Dr. Howard well understood the character 
of the audience he was addressing. By way 
of introduction he said that his lecture was 
in effect the substance of much that he had 
spoken in familiar conversation with Japanese 
friends and acquaintances. From these con¬ 
versations he had gathered that in Japan 
scientific men ignored all religions; that to 
know nothing of religion counted in favour 
of a man’s superiority in science; and 
that religion was best left to women and chil¬ 
dren. This attitude he showed was essentially 
unscientific. The scientific man had to deal 
with causes and effects ; and religion formed 
one of the most potent factors in the historic 
development of all races. So far as known, no 
nation ever did exist or does exist without its reli¬ 
gion ; and, so far as known, no nation ever lived 
above its religion, but every nation has lived below 
it. Consequently he who ignores religion may be a 
pedant; but he is neither a scientific man nor 
a philosopher. And again, he who pronounces 
against any religion without having investigated 
it, must be merely repeating the dictum of an¬ 
other man who may be in error, and is therefore 
a victim of authority, a child of superstition. 
If to this a man adds empty and unasked 
enthusiasm and championship, he will find that 
the dictionary terms him a fanatic. An in¬ 
teresting point noted by Dr. Howard was as to 
eminent scientific authorities referred to by his 
Japanese friends. There were only three; and 
a study of their biographies showed that, marvel¬ 
lously clever though they were as thinkers and 
writers, they had not made a single discovery, 


they had not added one fact to the sum of human 
knowledge. He then proceeded to quote from 
two of these ; and he found that Spencer has 
said, “ True Science is essentially religious,” and 
that Huxley has said, “True Science and true 
Religion are twin sisters, and to separate the one 
from the other is sure to prove the death of both.” 
With this unqualified support from the camp of 
the enemy, so to speak, Dr. Howard proceeded 
to his task of subjecting Christianity to scienti¬ 
fic tests. It will suffice to indicate briefly his 
method of treatment. First, Josephus, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and other profane writers whose ac¬ 
curacy had never been seriously questioned, 
were quoted from to prove that one Jesus did 
live in Judea at the time supposed, did wonderful 
works, and died by crucifixion. Conjoined to 
this coroboration of many of the facts narrated 
by the sacred writers is the wonderful ac¬ 
curacy of topographical detail contained in 
the New Testament. Places can be recognised 
to this day, so that it may safely be said that 
there is no other person so far back in history 
the accuracy of whose biography could receive 
corresponding corroboration. Then the Christian 
inscriptions in the catacombs of Rome, the 
growth of the Church in spite of the fiercest 
persecutions in the early centuries, the perfect 
historic continuity of the Eucharist, the great 
memorial of the death of Christ, and other 
facts, were referred to as strong evidence that the 
Christ was at least a man who lived and died 
at the time and in the manner that the sacred 
historians record. Dr. Howard then proceeded 
to appeal to these sacred writers for further in¬ 
formation, and compared Christ as a teacher 
with other great teachers of men. The historic 
development of Christianity was then touched 
on ; and finally the personal phenomena, subjec¬ 
tive and objective, in evidence of the living Christ. 
In conclusion, he asked his audience to take the 
undoubted facts of Christ's life, to consider 
the spirit of his teaching—and, having done so 
patiently and conscientiously, to give some satis¬ 
factory explanation of them. The very bitter¬ 
ness of the anti-Christian spirit is something 
quite peculiar. It was predicted by Christ him¬ 
self ; but no explanation of it can be found apart 
from the personal Christ. The lecture was 
delivered in a quiet but earnest manner; it was 
not marred by any display of hostility or bitter¬ 
ness; it aimed at showing what the-anti- 
Christian has to disprove rather than what the 
so-called apologist has to prove; and it in¬ 
dicated very clearly the lines along which a 
candid and truth-seeking mind should approach 
the study of the religion of the progressive 
nations of the world. In short, it seemed ad¬ 
mirably fitted to awaken an apathetic listener to 
an interest in the subject; and to suggest broad 
lines of enquiry to the sympathetic hearer, al¬ 
ready disposed to view Christianity favourably. 


THEATRICALS IN TOKYO. 

It is in contemplation, we understand, to give 
a theatrical performance in Tokyo for the benefit 
of the Girls' Orphanage in Kanda, which is 
under the charge of the French Sisters of Charity. 
Their Excellencies M. and Madame Sienkiewicz 
are interesting themselves actively in the matter. 
The best available amateur talent of Tokyo has 
been kindly promised, by both ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, and two pieces will be put upon the 
stage, one French and the other English. The 
21 st of March is the day fixed for the perform¬ 
ance and the place will be the Rokumeikan, but 
as programmes have not yet been issued we are 
unable to furnish accurate particulars. Those 
who remember the admirable acting witnessed 
at private theatricals in Tokyo during recent 
years, will understand that a great treat may be 
looked forward to on the present occasion. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS FOR THE STREETS OF TOKYO 

The question of replacing the gf^-lamps now 
used in the streets of Tokyo by electric lights is 
said (< hoya Shimbun) to be under discussion 
by the City Improvements Committee. The 
calculation is that a saving of some five thou¬ 
sand yen annually would be effected by the 
change. There are at present 471 gas lamps 
in the interval between Kanasugi, Uyeno, and 


Asakusa. It is claimed by the Electric Light 
Company that one electric light of 1,200 candle 
power is more than equal to ten gas-lamps. 
Consequently, it would suffice to replace the 
471 gas-lamps by 48 electric lights, the Com¬ 
pany undertaking to erect, at its own expense, 
special lamps in positions lying beyond the range 
of the ordinary lights. Each lamp would cost 
17 yen monthly, allowing for wear and tear, so 
that the expense of the 48 would be only 9,792 
yen per annum, or 5,028 yen less than the sum 
yearly paid to the Gas Company. The figures 
ought to be conclusive, especially when taken 
in conjunction with the fact that the elec¬ 
tric system has many other points of superiority 
over gas. The Committee, however, is said to 
be hesitating, in order to give the gas folks an 
opportunity of making a lower tender, as they 
are expected to do in competition. 


DOINGS IN THE DIET. 

Some of the proceedings in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives partake of a comical character. 
Mr. Inouve Kakugoro’s objection to the dress of 
Mr. Saito Shuichiro, during Monday’s session, 
belongs to this category. Mr. Saito is habitu¬ 
ally one of the best dressed Japanese in Tokyo 
—we speak of foreign costume of course. His 
long residence in America in former years, and 
his subsequent sojourn in all the great capitals 
of Europe have thoroughly familiarized him 
with Western costume, and he wears about as 
well cut a coat and pair of unwhisperables as 
are to be found this side of Bond Street. The 
Rules of the House require Japanese dress with 
haori and hakama ,or foreign costume with either 
frock or morning coat. The latter gives a wide 
enough margin. Mr. Saito ought not to have 
had auy difficulty in keeping within it, and we 
strongly suspect that the amusement with which 
he received Mr. Inouye’s remonstrance had its 
origin in a sense of the unmerited character of 
the rebuke. 

• 

* * 

Mr. Inouye Kakugoro himself wfears an im¬ 
maculately fitting frock coat, and is altogether 
irreproachable as to costume. Undoubtedly 
he is one of the men of the future. A Socratic 
type of face, ample in proportions, and scar¬ 
red and pitted by small-pox, a large massive 
head, and a correspondingly stalwart frame, 
his appearance is conspicuously striking and 
conspicuously unattractive. But when he has 
occupied the rostrum for a few minutes his 
hearers forget everything but his wonderful 
command of language and the fire and verve of 
his oratory. One of the very few Japanese who 
employ gesticulation freely, his limbs are seldom 
still for a moment. He punctuates his utter¬ 
ances with strong physical action, now walking 
rapidly from side to side of the platform ; anon 
hurling imaginary javelins at his audience ; at 
one time battering his own bosom and at ano¬ 
ther using his manuscript like a fuller’s mallet. 
One could scarcely conceive a greater contrast 
to the glacial calm generally supposed to re¬ 
present the standard of correct Japanese de¬ 
meanour; the calfn illustrated, for example, by 
Paymaster Noda who, in an address lasting over 
an hour, and not uninterrupted by impatient 
members, never once altered the values of his 
commas and colons, and never once took his 
hands from his pockets except to turn over his 
manuscript. Yet Mr. Inouye is an immense 
favourite with the House. His eloquence fairly 
sweeps away opposition. He possesses also, in 
a highly developed degree, the eminently Japa¬ 
nese attribute of passing suddenly from the 
sternest and gravest earnestness to almost chil¬ 
dish gaiety. Thus, when the House recently 
came to discuss the War Office Section of the 
Budget, Mr. Inouye, having made one of the 
best speeches of the session—a speech inspired 
by strong patriotism—might have been seen five 
minutes afterwards standing in his place, and 
gleefully proclaiming that the Budget Com¬ 
mittee’s Report had been out-voted, because the 
President having challenged its supporters in 
an almost inaudible voice, only two or three 
particularly quick-eared members had risen in 
their places. So, again, when the Committee’s 
Report happened to propose no amendments 
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whatever in a particular section, and Mr. Inotiye 
was consequently enabled to vote for it, he 
emphasised the singular event by springing to 
his feet and crying out, with noisy exultation, 
that now for the first time had be cast his ballot 
in favour of the Committee’s Report—on which 
occasion a witty stenographer compared his as¬ 
pect to that of a demon making amiable eyes 
at his victims. 

* • 

Mr. Inouye’s punctilio about sumptuary re¬ 
gulations stands certainly on a higher parlia¬ 
mentary plane than the remonstrance addressed 
by another member, Mr. Noguchi ICei, to the 
Government Representative for tire Finance De¬ 
partment. The latter, Mr. Son6 Shizuo, has 
a weak voice and finds difficulty in making him¬ 
self audible throughout the House—especially 
the present House, which is a species of canvas 
box. Two or three protests from members 
having elicited a retort from the President that 
it did not lie within his competence to endow a 
speaker with strength to project his voice to a 
distance, Mr. Noguchi Kei rose and undertook 
to prove that the Delegate was not really exert¬ 
ing himself to speak loudly. “ When men 
strain their vocal chords to the limit of capacity,” 
said Mr. Noguchi, “ their faces become red and 
their veins swollen. Neither of these indica¬ 
tions are observable in Mr. Sony's case. His 
complexion is rather pale than florid and his 
veins remain invisible as usual.” It is true that 
few things are more exasperating to an anxious 
listener than a speaker who persistently declines 
to raise his voice above a feeble murmur, but 
Mr. Noguchi’s diagnosis will scarcely be elevat¬ 
ed to the rank of a parliamentary precedent. 


MADAME PATEY AT THE PUBLIC HALL. 

Madame Patey and the company which she has 
collected round her made their first appearance 
on Wednesday evening in the Public Hall. De¬ 
spite the prediction that the tariff of prices es¬ 
tablished would make a small house, there was 
a. very fair, almost a large, attendance. It 
would be idle to descant on the great contralto’s 
merits ; her praises have been so often written 
that that would be a work of supererogation. 
Her name was set down for three numbers on 
the programme, in the first part Gluck’s aria 
“Che faro,” and in the secoud Knight’s “ She 
wore a wreath of roses,” and Moore’s “The 
Minstrel Boy.” Recalled as a matter of 
course, she sang after the first “ On the 
banks of Allan Water,” after the second, with 
as it seemed the perfection of expression, 
“My boy Tammy,” and followed up the last 
song on the programme with “ For the sake 
o’ somebody.” She was listened to in each case 
with the most absorbed attention ; the marvel¬ 
lous qualities of a voice such as few are privi¬ 
leged to hear awakening in all present the deepest 
interest and pleasure. Of Miss Rossow much 
might be said. She is beyond doubt a vocalist of 
an exceedingly high order, and since she came 
out about a year ago in Australia has achieved 
a measure of popular repute and favour which 
augurs well for her future career. A country¬ 
woman of Miss Amv Sherwin’s, she possesses, 
like that lady, a most charming voice, and may 
with confidence anticipate at least such success 
as Miss Sherwin has attained. Her first song 
was that “ Sing Sweet Bird,” of Ganz’s, 
which Miss Sherwin rendered so exquisitely, 
and listeners were not slow to recall the ex¬ 
quisite effect produced by the conjunction of 
voice and flute, and to make allowance for the 
deficiency of the latter in the present case. Not 
indeed that allowance was needed, for Miss Ros¬ 
sow fairly revelled in the birdlike variations of the 
song. Pinsuti's “ Three wishes ’’ was her next 
essay, and as an encore she gave “ Coming 
thro’ the Rye.” It is impossible to exaggerate 
the grace and success with which both ladies 
rendered their Scotch songs. Miss Rossow’s 
“ Coming thro’ the Rye ” was a charming effort, 
a scarcely noticeable peculiarity of articulation 
adding indescribable archness to her singing. 
Denza’s fine ballad “Call me back’’was followed 
as an encore by “ I dreamt that I dwelt in mar¬ 
ble halls,” and finally Miss Rossow appeared 
with Mr. Patey in the “La ci darem” duet of 


Mozart. Mr. Patey had his share of the pro¬ 
gramme, and certainly cannot complain of 
non-appreciation. His “ Off to Philadelphia” 
took the fancy of his listeners immensely and 
provoked an enthusiastic recall, but the evening 
being yet very young Mr. Patey discreetly re¬ 
frained from returning. In the comic aria of 
Rossini’s, “ Largo al factotum ” he raised the 
popular estimate of his fine vocal powers 
and, having responded to an encore, con¬ 
firmed it in the final duet with Miss Ros¬ 
sow. Probably Mr. Lemmone may be taken 
next as the subject, not of criticism, but of com¬ 
mendation—for, differing in this respect from 
many “ stars ” Madame Patey has gathered 
round her a company of “ stars,” and not foils 
to display her own talents—and it need only be 
said that t he audience gave him a hearty welcome 
back to Yokohama, and an ample assurance that 
they are still able to appreciate such powers as 
he has shown himself to possess. In the first part 
of the programme Mr. Lemmone gave Terschak’s 
“ Italian Rhapsody,” and subsequently a “ Rustic 
Dance ’’ by Roe, his only other performance be¬ 
ing a Fantasia by Bucher on an air by Paganini. 
All three were gems, and regret was fell that the 
accomplished flautist could not be heard in 
accompaniment. Mr. Hermann Morris, the 
pianist of the company, claims more than inci¬ 
dental mention. His solos were masterpieces, 
characterised by much brilliance of execution 
and exceeding taste and expression, while his 
accompaniments were played with care and 
appreciation. Generally it may be said the 
concert was a most pronounced success. 
The magnificent organ of Madame Patey was 
listened to with infinite pleasure, her selection 
of songs affording the audience a good means of 
realising, though in a faint way, its marvellous 
capabilities. As a contrast to the contralto’s pre¬ 
sence and vocal quality Miss Rossow created the 
deepest interest by her petite appearance, the 
charming simplicity of her methods, and the 
power and sweetness of her voice. The even¬ 
ing's entertainment, while distinctively Scotch 
in character, was very largely of a popular kind, 
and formed a musical treat of the very highest 
order. 

• 

* * 

We trust we are right in assuming that the beg¬ 
garly array of empty benches on Thursday eve¬ 
ning at the Public Hall is to be accounted for by 
reason of the Community’s reserving itself for 
Saturday night. On no other hypothesis can we 
imagine an artiste of the calibre of Madame 
Patey failing to attract more than a hundred for 
an audience. Though the distinguished English 
contralto is alone worth a journey to hear, 
Madame Patey is well supported by a small but 
excellent company, and we hope to see an 
audience on Saturday night which shall in point 
of numbers be worthy of the highly gifted lady 
who on that occasion will make her last ap¬ 
pearance in Yokohama. We remember Miss 
Whvlock, and were equally surprised and de¬ 
lighted on Thursday to hear how well preserved 
is that magnificent organ we knew so well long 
years ago. Notwithstanding the scanty audience, 
several repeats were given, though the aspect of 
the house from the footlights might well be 
supposed to have had a most depressing effect 
upon the performers. The concert opened with 
a pianoforte solo, “ Turkish Rondo," by Air. 
Morris, which was followed by “ Bel Raggio ” 
a cavatina of Rossini’s, well within the power of 
the fresh young voice possessed by Miss Rossow. 
“ Rage thou angry storm” then brought on Mr. 
Patey, who did ample justice to this song of 
Benedict’s; and Mr. Lemmone’s appearance 
was greeted with applause, as was his exit after 
the execution of a simple but pleasing “ Con¬ 
cert Study ” by Zulow. Madame Patey then 
came on and delighted the audience with an 
arietta, “ Caro mio ben ’’ (Giordone), loud and 
continuous applause being kept up till the 
artiste’s return to the stage in acknowledge¬ 
ment, and the first part was brought to a 
close by that well-known air of Bishop’s “ Lo, 
here the gentle lark," with flute obligato. Mr. 
Morris opened the second part with the “ Fu¬ 
neral march of a Marionette,” well played, 
when Madame Patey appeared and rendered 


“By the sad sea waves ” with such effect that the 
audience would not be denied and clamoured 
till an encore was obtained. Then came Mr. 
Lemmone with the “ Welsh Melodies ”—which 
he gave on his previous visit lo Yokohama— 
“ Jenny Jones " and “ Poor Mary Ann,” the 
variations on the latter air being particularly 
effective. Cowen’s well worn “ It was a dream ” 
brought on Miss Rossow, who was loudly en¬ 
cored, and Mr. Patey then sang “The Powder 
Monkey ’’ with good effect. The gem of the 
programme was then given by Madame Patey 
—Moore’s fine Irish ballad, “ The meeting of 
the waters ”—and the audience persisting in 
their demand for a repetition, Madame Patey 
kindly responded by singing “ Meet me by 
moonlight alone," and retired amid a perfect 
storm of applause. A duet of Mozart’s by Mr. 
Patey and Miss Rossow brought to a close a 
capital programme excellently well executed. 


A PREACHER IN TROUBLE. 

The Rev. Mr. Rollins, of Kobe, says the Kobe 
Herald , has been in trouble at a place some¬ 
where near Kishi Wada. It appears that the 
reverend gentleman, who has only been three 
months in this country, and whose know¬ 
ledge of the vocabulary is therefore limited, 
went on a lecturing tour accompanied by his 
teacher, who acted also as interpreter. Things 
went well enough while Mr. Rollins invited his 
audiences to hotels or lo an improvised lecture- 
hail in a private house; but at the place spoken 
of above he hired a theatre, a thing no mis¬ 
sionary of more mature experience would have 
done. No sooner had he got fairly started with 
his address than the stage from which he was 
speaking was stormed by an excited and angry 
crowd who, but for the interposition of the 
police, would have done the speaker serious hurt. 
Mr. Rollins speaks in the highest terms of the 
bravery of one member of the force who 
“ went for ” the leader of his assailants 
“straight from the shoulder,” and sent him 
to the ground with such force that the noise 
of his fall could be heard some distance. 
While falling he carromed against another 
fellow, and this stale of things was continued 
till soon eight or nine people lay on the 
ground, having gone down like “ten pins” 
from the one single exhibition of strength and 
pluck of the policeman. Mr. Rollins was then 
conducted to his hotel guarded by his deliverer 
and his comrades. 


THE STATE FUNERAL OK ON WEDNESDAY. 

It was estimated that the total cost of Prince 
Sanjo’s funeral would be thirty thousand yen , 
but rumour says that the actual expenses ex¬ 
ceeded that sum. It is not easy to conceive 
how this can have been, for, on the whole, the 
ceremonial and the paraphernalia were not of 
a character suggesting lavish outlay. Every¬ 
thing was doubtless the very best of its kind, 
but even on that assumption there did not 
appear to be much room for large expenditure. 

* 

* * 

It is stated that a too eager correspondent of 
some Western newspaper, a foreigner, gave 
great offence during the ceremonial al the 
shrine of Gokoku, by advancing in his over¬ 
coat and lying down on the ground in the 
immediate vicinity of the Princes of the Blood 
and other high dignitaries assembled lo pay 
their respects at the burial. The object of 
assuming an attitude so incongruous was to 
obtain a clear view of some particular feature 
of the rites, but that excuse does not seem to 
have been considered valid. 


MR. FREDERICK DIVERS. 

A terribly sad piece of news was received 
on Thursday in Tokyo. Mr. Frederick Divers, 
only son of Dr. Ed. Divers, F.R.S., died sud¬ 
denly at Foochow on Sunday the 15th instant. 
The deceased entered the Imperial Chinese 
Customs Service about two years ago, and hav¬ 
ing successfully passed his period of probation 
and preliminary tests, took up his duties in due 
course, and enjoyed apparently good health until 
very shortly before the seizure that carried him 
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off. So far as we can learn, some intermittent 
and seemingly unimportant suffering from 
headaches was the only premonitory symptom. 
He was not even sufficiently unwell to remain 
away from his office, and the end came with 
suddenness as shocking to his friends as it was 
merciful to himself. The greatest sympathy 
will be felt with his bereaved family both in 
Tokyo and Yokohama. Death, swift and 
wholly unexpected, on the very threshold of 
a fine career, is in truth a cruel misfor¬ 
tune, and such a death was that of Mr. Fre¬ 
derick Divers. The testimony of his imme¬ 
diate chief, the Commissioner of Customs at 
Foochow, is expressive :—“ His genial disposi¬ 
tion, his accomplishments and kindly wavs 
had already made for him many pleasant 
friends, and his career in- the Customs Service 
and as a valued member of the community was 
full of promise.” 


MISTAKES. 

At the head of a numerical list of incidents 
which it describes as “ somewhat strange,” in 
connection with Prince Sanjo’s funeral, the 
Japan Gazette puts the following 

(i) Among those whom one expected to join the proces¬ 
sion, the foieign Ministeis were conspicuous by their 
absence. We think we are correct in saying that there was 
not a single foreign Ambassador present. We have little 
doubt that they were to be seen at the cemetery, to which 
we were not able to go, but it may naturally he ashed why 
did they not follow the universally observed Japanese cus¬ 
tom of taking part in the funeral ptocession? 


funeral, being still too unwell to do so, we can 
only regard this statement as another example 
of our honest contemporary's intuitive disposition 
to balance one blunder by another. 


A FUNERAL IN FORMER TIMES. 

Tokyo has seen many a grand funeral to the 
magnificence of which the State lent no aid. 
The great dignitaries whose obsequies become 
a national care, are always interred according 
to Shinto riles, and the paraphernalia and cere¬ 
monials are therefore comparatively simple. 
Buddhism buries its votaries far more magni¬ 
ficently, strewing their path to the grave with 
flowers, and investing the whole business with 
lavish wealth of pomp and splendour. Seven¬ 
teen years ago, when a representative of the 
great firm of Mitsui was carried to his last 
resting place, one feature of the funeral left 
a lasting impression on the citizens. The 
cortege crossed the river at Asakusa, and took 
its way towards Mukojima. From the eastern 
end of Azuma Bridge to the Temple, a distance 
of over a mile, both sides of the road were lined 
with men whose sole duty was to scatter copper 
coins among the people. Ten thousand^*// were 
converted into two -rin pieces for the purpose, 
and a shower of coppers rained for hours upon 
the heads of innumerable mendicants who had 
flocked from all quarters to assist at the ceremony. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 


Apparently the Japan Gazette labours under 
the strange hallucination that the Representa¬ 
tives of the Foreign Powers at the Court of 
Japan are “ Ambassadors ” and that the Lega¬ 
tions in Tokyo are Embassies. This by the 
way, however. The main point is that our 
contemporary calls attention to the absence of 
the Foreign Corps Diplomatique from the fu¬ 
neral cortdge as a “ strange ” event, and by im¬ 
plication suggests that some want of courtesy 
was thus shown either towards the deceased 
Prince or towards the State which had assumed 
charge of his funeral. Now the fact is that the 
Foreign Representatives were specially requested 
to assemble at the Gokoku Shrine in Otowa, 
and not at the point of the procession’s depar¬ 
ture—the residence of the deceased Prince in 
Ichibei-machi—since, owing to the sickness of 
Princess Sanjo and to the very limited space 
available there, it would not have been possible 
to appropriate any chamber for their accommo¬ 
dation. If, before lending its columns to the 
circulation of such a mischievously false im¬ 
pression, the Japan Gazette did not deem it a 
duty to seek direct information, it might at least 
have taken the trouble to consult the plan of the 
cortdge, as published in the Official Gazette , 
where it would have seen that no place in the 
procession was assigned to the Foreign Corps 
Diplomatique. So far from failing in any iota 
of conventional respect to the memory of Prince 
Sanjo, the F'oreign Representatives, on this oc¬ 
casion, inaugurated a graceful departure by 
sending handsome clusters of flowers, prepared 
in Japanese fashion, to be placed beside the 
bier in Ichibeimachi and before the grave at 
Gokoku-ji. 

* 

* • 

We have before remarked that a sort of clumsy 
instinct of perverted justice seems to direct the 
Japan Gazette's blundering. Having denied 
the presence of Chinese residents at the Anti- j 
Revision Meeting of last September, though their | 
attendance had been duly reported in its own ' 
columns, it tried to compensate this error by 
inserting a Chinaman among the Foreign Re-! 
presentatives at the Treaty Revision conferences, 1 
though every decently informed person knew 
that no Chinaman had ever taken part in that 
business. Now again it exhibits the same im¬ 
partiality of compensatory hallucinations. For 
having blamed the Foieign Representatives 
because they did not put in an appearance where 
they were invited to be absent, it rejoices over 
Count Ito’s presence where he did not put in 
an appearance at all. “ We were glad to 
observe,” says the Gazelle , “ that Count Ito’s 
indisposition had allowed of his being present.” 
Considering that Count Ito did not follow the 


The regular general meeting of shareholders 
of the Bank of Japan was held on the 21st inst. 
at 1 p.m., at which more than thirty gentlemen 
were present, the chair being occupied by Mr. 
Kawata Koichiro.Governorof the Bank. Messrs. 
Matsuo, Chief Commissioner of the Treasury 
Bureau, Tajiri, Chief Commissioner of the 
Rank Superintendence Bureau in the Financial 
Department, and Iida, Assistant-Director of the 
Bureau of the Imperial Treasury in the Imperial 
Household Department, were also present at 
the meeting. The receipts during the latter 
half of last year were yen 1,754,645.983, of 
which yen 350,000.000 were set apait as a 
reserve, yen 180,000 000 as a special reserve, 
yen 90,000.000 as remuneration to officers, yeti 
100,000.000 as expenses for the construction of 
new buildings for the Bank. and_y<?« 750,000.000 
as a dividend for the half-year, to be declared 
at the rate of 15 per cent, per annum, yen 
284,645.983 being carried forward to the next 
account .—Shogyo Shimpo. 


“ DEl’UTY KING” OF KOREA. 

The many friends of Mr. C. R. Greathouse will 
rejoice to learn the news conveyed to its readers 
by the Washington l’ost on December 30th. 
We were in some measure prepared for the in¬ 
telligence by observing that the Soul corre¬ 
spondent of our Nagasaki contemporary—re¬ 
alising no doubt the disadvantages under which 
he must otherwise labour—had promoted Mr. 
Greathouse to “General.” “Deputy King” 
sounds somewhat hollow. This is the Post's 
news:—“Clarence R. Greathouse, formerly a 
San Francisco newspaper man, after being ap¬ 
pointed to a Japanese Consulate, has succeeded 
in winning the favour of the King of Korea, 
and has been made deputy king." 


COUNT ITAGAKI. 

Count Itagaki has retired from the Radical 
Party, declaring his intention of abstaining from 
party politics for the time being at all events. 
This step was taken on Thursday. It is doubtless 
conclusive. Briefly speaking, the reason as¬ 
signed is that the Count discerns no prdspect 
of such united action on the part of the 
Radicals as could alone lead to the formation 
of a great party sufficiently strong to undertake 
the responsibility of administering the affairs of 
the State at any moment. By no other means 
can the real goal of constitutional institutions, a 
parly Cabinet, be attained. The circumstance 
which led directly to the Count’s resolve is that 
ihe recent division in the Jiyu party was vir¬ 
tually an accomplished fact before any informa¬ 
tion reached him officially. He was ignored at 
a most important crisis of the Party’s career, 
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and he naturally objects to | )e converted 
into a mere figure-head. Genuine tests of co¬ 
hesion are now being applied to political parties, 
and there will be a great deal of re-modelling 
before anything like permanent bases can be 
reached. 


THE aUKKN’S CELLAR. 

“ Atlas.” in the World of December 241I1 
says:—The Queen has an immense cellar of 
wine at Windsor, and supplies are regularly sent 
from the Castle to Osborne and to Balmoral. 
Champagne and claret are the wines in most 
constant use, but there is a splendid collection 
of Cabinet Rhine wines, some extraordinary old 
sherry (William IV. drank no other wine), a 
great quantity of port, including nearly all the 
best vintages, and some of the finest Imperial 
Tokay in the world. Prince Albert always drank 
a bumper of Tokay after dinner, but since his 
death it has seldom been seen at the Queen's 
table. Apollinaris water is much favoured, both 
by her Majesty and by the Prince of Wales; and 
the Queen’s favourite whisky comes from the 
well-known Lochnagar Distillery, which is on 
the Balmoral estate. 


PAPER MANUFACTURE. 

We learn from the Official Gazette that during 
the month of December last the Oji Paper Mills, 
the Yukosha, the Kobe Paper Mills, the Fuji 
Paper Mills, and the Yokkaichi Paper Mills, 
manufactured 1,584,456,50 kin, or about 
2,112,608 lbs. of paper, the sales during the 
same period amounting to 1,611,507.50 kin or 
about 2,148,676 lbs. Classifying the different 
varieties, we find that of ordinary printing paper 
I >3 I 9>^3 IO ° w ere manufactured and 

1,405,320.10 kin sold; of superior printing 
paper 12,250.50 kin were manufactured and 
30.029.50 sold ; of coloured paper, 820.00 kin 
were sold ; of wrapping paper, 161,004.00 kin 
were manufactured and 61,930.00 kin sold ; of 
miscellaneous kinds 91,571.00 kin were manu¬ 
factured and 113.408.004?/';/ sold. 

bishop nicolai’s cathedral. 

The Cathedral of the Greek Church in Japan, 
on Surugadai, Tokyo, has now been completed, 
and the opening ceremony will be performed 
in a short time. Several years have been 
occupied in the construction, and the result 
well repays the delay, for the building not only 
on account of its own proportions but also by 
the aid of its well chosen site, is one of the most 
conspicuous edifices in the capital. The opening 
ceremony will be on a scale of great magni¬ 
ficence. We read in the Kokumin Shimbun 
that advantage will be taken of the visit 
to Japan of His Imperial Highness the Czare¬ 
vitch, but if that be so, it is evident that the dale 
(March 8th) fixed by our contemporary for the 
ceremony cannot he correct. 

prince sanjo’s coffin. 

The inner and outer shells of Prince Sanjo’s 
coffin are of pure while hinoki (Thuya obtusa), 
the former six feel long by two and a half wide 
and one foot seven inches deep; the latter 
proportionately larger, the thickness of each 
being an inch and a half. The bier is of the 
same wood, its metal mountings plated with 
gold, and its bearing poles twenty feet long. 
The halberds and sword carried in the pro¬ 
cession will he of wood, the sword blade plated 
with silver, and its haft lacquered black. The 
artificial flowers will be of two kinds, plum blos¬ 
soms grouped with pines, and peonies grouped 
with maple. There will doubtless be an enor¬ 
mous quantity of natural flowers in bamboo 
holders, after the usual Shinto form, for all high 
officials and friends of the deceased will send a 
tribute of this nature. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES. 

The House of Representatives having unbent 
its brows—or “ opened its eyebrows ” as the 
Japanese put it—towards the Government, the 
public begins to breathe more freely. The 
crisis is averted, and the Budget will, by mutual 
agreement, undergo some appreciable reduc- 
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lions. Curiously enough, however, at this com¬ 
paratively auspicious juncture, the resignation 
qf the President, Mr. Nakajima Nobuyuki, 
begins to be talked of. People say that he will 
be translated to the Privy Council, but do not 
say why he should give up his present post. 

SUICIDE ON THE RAILWAY. 

Thf. officials in charge of a train on the Taka- 
saki line reported on Monday at Uyeno a pain¬ 
ful incident that occurred on the trip to the 
capital. After leaving Honjo, about four miles 
from the station, the train having then attained 
a high speed, the driver observed two persons 
standing at the side of the line, and concluded 
that they intended to cross after the passage of 
the train. But when the engine was within 
less than a hundred yards away, the pair, 
who by this time could be seen to consist of 
a youth and a girl, the latter exceedingly pretty, 
turned to each other, embraced, and then, thus 
clasped together, lay down on the nearest rail. 
Of course not a moment was lost in the en¬ 
deavour to stop the train, but on this line 
vacuum brakes are not in use, and under the 
circumstances described ordinary brakes were 
of little value. The train stopped some twenty 
minutes by the poor mangled bodies, while ar¬ 
rangements were made for their disposal, and 
during the interval it was found that, being for¬ 
bidden to wed, the unhappy couple had chosen 
to die in each other's arms. 

RUDENESS ! 

Wk learn from spectators that the unfortunate 
foreigner against whom a charge of rudeness 
was preferred by Japanese newspaper reporters 
in respect of his conduct during the funeral 
ceremony at the Gokoku Shrine on the 25th 
instant, did nothing more than sit on the ground 
in the place allotted to him instead of on his 
chair, his object apparently being to see under 
a large floral decoration which would otherwise 
have obstructed his view. In short, his offence 
consisted in assuming a lowly position instead 
.of the loftier and more comfortable one assigned 
‘to him on the same spot. What shall we next 

hear described as rudeness ? 

* 

* • 

Talking of overcoats, it seems that the wear¬ 
ing of a garment of that nature aggravated the 
offence of this particularly unoffending foreigner. 
It happens, however, that every foreigner pre¬ 
sent wore an overcoat, as did also the majority 
of the Japanese ; a point of difference being that 
whereas the particular foreigner singled out for 
censure had a black over-coat, several Japanese 
showed sufficient bad taste, or ignorance, to 
wear coats coloured or checked. 


BENEFIT FOR AN ORPHANAGE. 

The entertainment to be given at the Roku- 
meikan on the 21st March, for the benefit of the 
funds of the Girls’ Orphanage in Kanda, will 
consist of music by the Emperor’s band of string 
and wind instruments, and of three theatrical 
pieces. The first will be what the French call 
a lever de rideau, and is a dialogue entitled 
“ L’Obslacle.” The other pieces will be “ The 
Coming Woman,” and “ La Grammaire,” by 
Labiche. The French pieces are under the 
direction of Madame Sienkiewicz, and the Eng¬ 
lish is under that of Mrs. Hugh Fraser. The per¬ 
formance will begin at 8 o’clock to enable visitors 
from Yokohama to enjoy the entertainment, and 
return home by the last train. It is hoped that 
very many will come and see what capabilities 
Tokyo amateurs possess. 3 he patronesses are 
Countess Goto, Viscountess Aoki. Viscountess 
Kabayama, Madame Sannomiya, Madame Sien¬ 
kiewicz, Mrs. Hugh Fraser, Mrs. Loureiro, Mrs. 
N. J. Hannen. Tickets can be procured from 
any one of these ladies in lots to suit purchasers, 
the patronesses reserving the right of refusing 
more than one hundred tickets to one applicant 
except in cases of vehement supplication for 
more.__ 

THE SUIT OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY. 

Yesterday the suit brought by the Tokyo 
Electric Light Company against Mr. Son6, 
Chief Secretary of the House of Representa¬ 


tives, came up for hearing by the Tokyo Chiho 
Saibansho, Judge Ichiji, President of the Second 
Civil Section, being on the Bench, and Procu¬ 
rator Koga being present. The plaintiffs’ 
counsel stated that Mr. Sond, having submitted 
to the Minister President of Slate, a report, 
based upon his own and others' evidence, attri¬ 
buting the origin of the fire by which the 
Diet buildings were destroyed to the electric 
lighting apparatus, and this Report having 
been published in the Official Gazelle , the 
Japan Mail, the Japan Gazette and other daily 
papers, to the serious injury of the plaintiffs’ 
business, the plaintiffs prayed that Mr. Son6 
should be directed to alter his Report, and 
further to procure and pay for the insertion, 
during a space of one week, by the above 
newspapers, of a contradiction dictated by the 
plaintiffs. For the defendant it was alleged 
that his Report to the Minister President 
had been made in the due discharge of his 
official duties, and that he was not answerable 
to any private individual, or body of individuals, 
for its contents. He therefore prayed that the 
petition be dismissed. It does not appear that 
any lengthy evidence was offered or asked for. 
The case occupied the Court during yesterday 
afternoon only, and the Judge promised to give 
judgment on the 3rd instant. 

PRINCE SANJO’S FUNERAL. 

The following was the order of procession ob¬ 
served at the State Funeral of Prince Sanjo :— 

Outriders. 

Gendarme. Gendarme. 

Inspector of Gendarmerie. 

Gendarme. Geudarrae. 

Troop*. 

Sakaki (CUyerj Japorica) bearers. Sakaki bearer*. 

Red Flags. White Flags. 

Red Flags. While Hags. 

Red Flags. White Flags. 

Red Flags. White Flag*. 

Chest containing offerings. 

Shinto Officials. Shinto Officials. 

Chest-stand. Chest-cover. 

Sh.nto Officials. Shinto Officials. 

Assistant Chief Shinto Priest 
(In full robes on horseback;. 

Chief Shinto Priest 
(In full robes on horseback . 

Shinto Officials. Shinto Officials. 

Manner with the Deceased's Name. 

Shinto Musician*. Shinto Musicians. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Dlt ‘ 0 - . 

Sataii-bearers. Sakaki- bearer*. 

Halberd. . . . 

Artificial Flowers. Artificial Flowers. 

Ditto Ditto. 

The Trince's Persian The Prince's Turkish 

Decoration. Decoration. 

'I he Prince's Italian The Prince s Russian 

IVcor&tion. Decoration. 

Order of the Mirror. Grand Collar of the Rising Sun. 

Grand Collar of the Grand Collar of the 

Paullownia. Chrysanthemum. 

The Trince's body-servant. The Prince s body servant. 

Ditto. L> ltt0 - 

'1 HE PALI. 

borne by 50 bearers in white. 

Body-servant. Body-servant. 

Stand of Pall. Cover of Pall. 

Page Page- 

Umbrella. . Footgear. 

Chief Mourner 

'On foot in white mourning robes'. 

Steward of the Prince's Household. 

Assistant Steward. Assistant Steward. 

Private Secretary of the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal (on horse¬ 
back-. 

Caniages containing Relatives of Deceased. 

Chief Funeral Officials. 

Funeral Officials. 

Princes of the Blood. 

Ministers of State. 

Shinnin Officials. 

Princes and Holders of the First Order of Merit. 
Departmental Officials of Sonin rank, or ranking with Sonin, and 
upwards. 

Nobles. 

Members of the House of Peers. 

Members of the House of Representatives. 

Troops. 

Outriders. 

Inspector of Police. 

Gendarme. Gendarme. 

The Public. 


appointment in conjunction with his office of 
Head of the Board of Chamberlains. 


COUNT ITO. 

Count Ito’s attack of influenza seems to have 
been exceptionally severe, but happily he is now 
recovering fast. Countess Ito and Mrs. Suye- 
matsu Kencho are now laid up with the same 
malady. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 


The memorable decision of the Lower House 
on the 20th instant as to the proper procedure 
for seeking the Government’s concurrence in 
respect of expenditures mentioned in the 67th 
Article of the Constitution, the split in the Con¬ 
stitutional Liberal party, and the complete dis¬ 
comfiture of the Extremists on the 26th, have 
been the principal topics of discussion in the 
columus of the vernacular press during the week. 


* • 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

It is reported by the Kokumin Shimbun that 
on the 21 st instant, when the train from Nao- 
yelsu had reached a point about half a mile 
beyond Sekiyama station, it ran into a district 
where the snow lay ten feet deep. The guard 
of the train, O110 Chisei, in attempting to open 
a door which had become jammed by the snow, 
fell out, and was so mangled by the train that 
he died almost immediately. 


THE NEW LORD KF.EPBR OF THE FR1VY SEAL. 

The post of Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
rendered vacant by the death of Prince Sanjo, 
has been conferred on H.E. Marquis Tokudaiji, 
Lord High Chamberlain, who receives the new 


As to the vote of the 20th instant, we have 
already written at some length, and it is not here 
necessary to recount the chain of circumstances 
that led to the victory of the Moderates on that 
occasion. The tone of the different papers 
on this question may easily be guessed by any 
one who has paid attention to current politics. 
The Constitutional Liberal and the Progres¬ 
sionist organs bitterly complain of the alleged 
inconsistency and faint-heartedness of the sec¬ 
tion of the Rikken Jiyu-to that voted with the 
Moderates. Fear of dissolution, say these 
papers, terrified the politicians of the seceding 
seciion so much as to induce them to desert 
their comrades of the Constitutional Liberal 
party. The other vernacacular papers, on the 
contrary, congratulate the House of Represen¬ 
tatives on its opportune emergence from an 
embarrassing situation that threatened to pro¬ 
duce a disastrous collision between the Legisla¬ 
ture and the Executive. These journals ex¬ 
press special satisfaction that the Represen¬ 
tatives, by their decision of the 20th, have 
secured the great constitutional power which 
they ought to possess over the Peers on financial 
questions. The organs of the Extremists cling 
to the forlorn hope that the politicians, whose 
recent disaffection is so bitterly upraided, may 
stand true to the Budget Committee's report. 
On the other hand, the papers in favour of the 
Moderates, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the 
Kokwai, the Tokyo Shimpo and others—hope, 
that, the House of Representatives having 
seen its way to remove the gravest soucer 
of conflict between it and the Government, 
the latter will do all in its power to ap¬ 
prove the reductions proposed by the Repre¬ 
sentatives. The Kokkzvai, which supports the 
Moderates and at the same time seeks to be 
impartial, expresses itself in this strain :—“The 
Extremists, who wield immense power in the 
House of Representatives, are opposed to the 
Government, and seem to be determined to 
employ the dissolution of the Diet, should that 
step be actually taken, as an instrument for 
shaking the credit of the Government. As to 
the Moderates, they must not be considered 
partisans of the present Government; they simply 
object, on the ground of unconstitutionalily, to 
the radical measures recommended by the Ex¬ 
tremists. Their object is to accomplish great 
political reforms by a method more rational and 
orderly. The Government lias taken up a 
position strongly opposed to the Extremists, but 
should it continue to think so exclusively of its 
convenience as to reject even sensible demands, 
nothing can be more evident than that the 
Moderates will at once turn upon it in vehe¬ 
ment opposition. Could any Government con¬ 
tinue to maintain its position against the united 
opposition of the Moderates and Extremists ? 
These things call for careful consideration by 
those in power.” 


« 

a * 


The old Aikokukd-id elements of the Con¬ 
stitutional Liberal party, who, as already stated, 
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voted with the Moderates in the memorable 
debate of the 20th instant, formally severed 
their connection with their party on the 24th 
instant. The seceders at first numbered twenty- 
nine, but their example was soon followed by 
Count Itagaki and his lieutenants of the Jiyu 
Shimbun. The thirty odd politicians have 
decided to keep together by organizing a political 
club called the Jiyu Club. Count Itagaki and 
the writers on the staff of the liberal organ will 
hold aloof from all political bodies. According 
to a manifesto issued by the twenty-nine seceders, 
they appear to have left the Rikken Jiyu-to for 
three reasons, namely, (1) that the members of 
that parly, instead of being united by bonds of 
mutual regard and respect, are influenced by 
sentiments of jealousy and enmity towards 
each other; (2) that the parly tries to go 
so far in the control of the conscience of its 
members, as to virtually deprive them of in¬ 
dividual freedom as members of the Diet; and 
(3) that the practical tendency of the opinions 
and action of the majority of the members of 
the party, has become too destructive to win 
the support of the sober section of the public. 
Count Itagaki denies the truth of the rumour, 
that he had previously approved, if not in¬ 
stigated, the course taken by the twenty-nine 
seceders. The reason why be followed their 
example and thereby lent some colour to the 
above mentioned rumour, is, according to 
his own words, that having been unable to 
maintain the unity of the party, he no longer 
thinks himself justified in continuing his con¬ 
nection with it. He will remain independent 
from all political parlies; in fact he intends to 
take no part in practical politics for the imme¬ 
diate future at least, confining his attention to 
the editing of his paper, the Jiyu Shimbun. 

* 

* * 

The 29 seceders are generally known by 
the name of the Tosa faction, because the 
principal politicians among them, as Messrs. 
Kataoka Kenkichi, Hayashi Yuzo, and Uyeki 
Yemori, are natives of that Province. Con¬ 
stancy is usually considered to be among the 
virtues possessed by the men of Tosa, and the 
papers devoted to the Extremists allude to this 
circumstance, and call the twenty-nine seceders 
by various ugly names. The Kokumin Shimbun 
remarks that they are the Parnellites of Japan, 
and that their future role will be to hold the 
balance of power between the two great political 
parties. The HochiShimbun condemns the in¬ 
consistency of their conduct, and asks them if 
they are not ashamed of themselves. Most of 
the Extremist organs, however, hope that the 
desertion of this section of the Constitutional 
Liberal party will help the amalgamation of the 
Rikken Jiyu-to and the Kaishin-to into one 
progressive party. 

* * 

The Government’s refusal to give concurrence 
to the reductions proposed by the Budget Com¬ 
mittee’s report, is considered by the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun , and the rest of the Moderate organs 
to be rational and proper under the circum¬ 
stances. But the Kokkwai takes exception to 
the second paragraph of the answer of the Go¬ 
vernment, wherein it is declared ultra vires to 
attempt to change by the Budget what has been 
fixed by the provisions of law. The Constitu¬ 
tion, according to the Kokkwai, plainly gives the 
Diet power to effect such alterations with the con¬ 
currence of the Government, and consequently 
there is no impropriety in the Diet’s seeking the 
Government’s concurrence with the contemplated ; 
changes. The Government ought not, therefore,! 
in the Kokkwafs opinion, to refuse its con¬ 
currence on the ground of illegality or excess 
of power. The papers which sympathize with 
the Extremists protest in general and ambiguous 
language against the answer of the Government. 
* 

* * 

The complete and final victory of the Mode¬ 
rates on the 26th instant has evidently cowed 
the Extremist organs. The latter now only 
hope that the special Committee will regard them¬ 
selves as the representatives, not of the Mo¬ 
derates, but of the whole House, and that, view¬ 


ing themselves in that light, they will do their 
utmost to obtain the Government's concurrence 
to as large reductions as possible. These 
papers complain of the partiality of Mr. Naka- 
jima, President of the Lower House, for the 
Moderates, as he did not grant the recess which 
the Extremists deemed it necessary to lake be- 
iore proceeding to elect the Special Committee 
for conference witli the Government. The 
Mainichi Shimbun, one of the most fervent 
supporters of the Extremists, protests against 
the unconstiintiouality of the election of the 
Committee. By what provision of the Constitu¬ 
tion or of the Law of the Houses, it asks, was the 
Committee brought into existence ? All com¬ 
munications with the Government ought, accord¬ 
ing to the iotli article of the Constitution, to be 
conducted by the President of the House. And 
if a Committee were required the Budget Com¬ 
mittee would have sufficed. Thus our contem¬ 
porary is opposed, “ from the head to the 
tail,” as the Japanese saying goes, to the deci¬ 
sion of the 26th instant. The Kokumin Shim¬ 
bun cannot think, as the Cabinet thinks, that 
the reductions proposed by the Extremists would 
interfere with the working of the Administrative 
machinery. It fears, on the contrary, that the 
alienation of the hearts of the people will discredit 
the Government in the eyes of foreign Powers. 

• 

* * 

It is slated that a compromise will be effected 
between the Diet and the Ministry at some¬ 
where about 5 million yen. There is a rumour 
that the Minister of Finance is prepared to 
consent to reductions aggregating 6 million yen, 
but this rumour lacks confirmation. 

* 

* * 

The question of agricultural reform is en¬ 
gaging the attention of a considerable section 
of the public. A writer in the Choya Shimbun, 
after noticing the importance of agricultural 
improvements, proceeds to ridicule politicians 
who try to ingratiate themselves with the rural 
population by loud clamour for the reduction 
of the land tax. Such a step, while depriving 
the State of a large amount of income, cannot 
better the condition of the peasantry. The 
writer recommends, by preference, the adop¬ 
tion of some positive scheme of improve¬ 
ment. As an example, he advises farmers to 
form guilds with centres in Tokyo. Such guilds 
are now seen among other classes of the people, 
merchants as well as those engaged in industries. 
* 

* * 

Some people in Tokyo believe that the recent 
change in the Japanese representative at Soul is 
connected with a change in the policy which the 
Japanese Government intends to pursue here¬ 
after towards Korea. Mr. Kawakila, the new repre¬ 
sentative, left his family in Tokyo when he start¬ 
ed for his post, and this circumstance is alluded 
to in certain quarters as a sign that he did not 
think it safe to take women and children with 
him, since he purposed to inaugurate a new and 
strong course of policy towards the peninsular 
kingdom. The Nippon evidently puts faith in 
these reports, for, in a series of three long ar¬ 
ticles, said to embody the opinions of a certain 
individual, it dwells on the unwisdom of pursu¬ 
ing a strong and aggressive policy towards 
Korea. Japan ought to adopt a neutral policy 
in regard to that country. Russia and China 
are desirous of possessing the peninsula, but 
Japan wishes only to see Korea independent 
and progressive. Our contemporary believes 
that the Koreans have a future before them. 
They are naturally quite capable of en¬ 
lightened progress, as may seen from the 
assiduity with which many a Korean youth has 
already prosecuted his studies in Japan. More¬ 
over the past history of the nation reveals, says 
the Tokyo journal, the fact that the Koreans 
have been a patriotic race, always eager to 
maintain their national independence. 

• 

* « 

The Tokyo Shimpo writes on this subject in , 
a more exhaustive manner. It is equally op¬ 
posed to the reduction of the land tax. The 
result of the latter would be to lighten the bur¬ 
dens of the farming class by 1 yen 33 sen per 


family on the average; and tb^se who would be 
actually benefited even to that extent are only 
twenty-five per cent, of the whole agricultural 
population. Moreover, so long as the present sys¬ 
tem of tenant farming remains unaltered, a re¬ 
duction of the land tax would not confer the 
.slightest advantage on the actual tillers of the soil. 
Instead of reducing the land tax, our contem¬ 
porary, like the Choya, recommends the adop¬ 
tion of active measures of progress. Fiist 
among such measures it places improvement 
of the courses of rivers, and the construction 
of durable embankments. In the second place 
it puts encouragement of the exportation of rice. 
It thinks that, so long as rice remains below 
7 yen per koku, export ought to be profitable. 
The quantity anunaliy exportable is estimated 
at 3,000,000 koku, and the result of exporting 
that quantity would be to raise the home price 
of the grain by 50 sen per koku. In other words 
farmers would receive so much additional in¬ 
come; whereas the proposed reduction of the 
land tax could only benefit them by a few sen. 
The third measure recommended is the enact¬ 
ment of tenant laws and the organization 
of agricultural associations. The fourth is 
the development of sources of taxation other 
than agricultural ; and the last is the establish¬ 
ment of some method for supplying farmers with 
capital. 

* 

* • 

Captain Taylor's lecture before the Japan Geo¬ 
graphical Society on the proposed Nicaraguan 
inter-oceanic canal, has awakened widespread 
interest in the sucess of that undertaking. Mr. 
Shiga’s articles on the subject in the columns of 
the Kokkwai also did much to draw public 
attention to the enterprise. During the present 
week, the Jiji Shimpo has devoted to this 
subject a series of several long editorials. 
Having referred to the history of the unsuc¬ 
cessful Panama scheme; and recounted the 
preliminary stages of the new American 
enterprise, the Jiji observes that, although 
usually far from credulous, it is inclined to 
believe in the Nicaraguan canal, that the under-* 
taking is destined to be a success, and in the 
strength of this faith it cannot but invite the 
attention of its countrymen to the great import¬ 
ance of the canal to Japan froth commercial, 
political, and strategical points of view. It 
recommends the adoption of some practical 
measures in anticipation of the completion of 
the great undertaking. These measure are, first 
the despatch of Japanese labour to Nicaragua. 
There is a law in force in that country prohibit¬ 
ing the emigration of “Asiatics.” But our 
contemporary thinks that the term Asiatics was 
originally meant to cover the Chinese alone, and 
that the Government of Nicargua would not be 
opposed to the introduction of Japanese labour. 
Secondly, capitalists are advised to subscribe 
for the shares of the company. There is plenty 
of money in Japan, but its owners are at pre¬ 
sent extremely conservative in using it. The Jiji 
recommends them to turn their attention to fo¬ 
reign enterprises as investments. The possession 
of shares in the Nicaraguan Scheme by Japa¬ 
nese capitalists, is also declared important 
from a strategical point of view, for in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of shares possessed by her 
subjects Japan will have influence in the con¬ 
trol of the canal. Thirdly, the Jiji suggests 
the extension of the Poronai-Otaru railway in 
Hokkaido to the port of Hakodate along the 
western coast of the island, for on the completion 
of the Nicaraguan canal Hakodate will become 
an extremely important coaling station for vessels 
coming from America and Europe. The present 
plan is to carry Poronai coal to the ports 
of Otaru and Muroran, but the former is incon¬ 
veniently situated for a coaling station, while the 
latter is too small for the purpose. Fourthly, 
our contemporary advocates some enlarge¬ 
ment of the schemes of harbour construction 
and dockyards at Yokohama, so as to accom¬ 
modate the vast amount of shipping which the 
port will draw after the completion of the Ni¬ 
caraguan canal. The Jiji Shimpo hopes that 
in carrying out the measures thus suggested, the 
Government will give all necessary protection 
and aid. 
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THEHOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AND THE PRIVILEGES OF FOREIGN¬ 
ERS IN JAPAN. 

- ^ - 

T HE following Representation has been 
banded in by Mr. KOZUKI Jokei and 
other members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives for debate by the House and, if appro¬ 
ved, to be forwarded to the Government:— 

REPRESENTATION RELATING TO THU CONTROL 
OF FOREIGNERS. 

The conduct of trade and tlie owning of houses 
and lands outside the Settlements by foreigners, 
under any name whatsoever, is not pei milted bj 
the Treaties now in foice. Nevertheless, of late 
years the contiol exeicised in theie matters has 
become lax, and the national rights are impaiied 
to no small extent. Therefore, it is the desire of 
this House that the Government will take steps to 
establish strict control. 

A memorandum setting forth the reasons 
for the course suggested in the Represen¬ 
tation, runs as follows :— 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs not having ex¬ 
plained clearly how far the woik of Treaty Revi¬ 
sion has been carried, nothing accurate is known 
on the subject. So long as the present Treaties 
remain in force, it is obviously essential that their 
provisions should he stiictly observed. But in 
consequence of the lax nature of the control exer¬ 
cised of late years, foreigners have begun to carry 
on trade under various names outside the Settle¬ 
ments and have almost usurped the commerce at 
important places on the sea coast, with results re- 
cidedly injurious to Japanese merchants. Further, 
foreigners have rented houses and lands outside 
the Settlements, some for a long term of years, 
some in perpetuity, and these houses and lands 
though nominally rented, have really become the 
property of foreigners. No question is raised 
about the tesidences of Foreign Representatives, 
missionaries, foreigners in Japanese employ, or 
about churches, but with regard to the rest ac¬ 
curate investigations should be undertaken. This 
is the cardinal point advocated by the Represen¬ 
tation. 


We have here another measure not un- 
likely to be endorsed by the House and 
sent up to the Government backed by the 
authority of the people’s Representatives. 
As to the principle involved, it is use¬ 
less to say much. We have always 
argued against the wisdom of drawing the 
reins tightly in respect of the privileges 
openly or tacitly granted to foreigners 
by the liberality of the Japanese Authori¬ 
ties. Japan must win her battle for in¬ 
dependence by conciliatory methods, and 
every step she takes in an illiberal or 
restrictive sense will only awaken preju¬ 
dice against her. Nobody thinks of deny¬ 
ing that she would be within her rights if 
she strictly enforced the provisions con¬ 
fining foreigners within Treaty limits, and 
forbidding them to carry on trade or to 
own real property outside the Settlements. 
Neither does anybody think of denying 
that real property is owned and that trade j 
is carried on by a few foreigners outside the ; 
Settlements at present. Neither, again, 
does anyone think of denying that the desire 
to put a stop to the enjoyment of these 
privileges by people who, on their side, 
confine Japan within the stern letter of her 
convenants, nay, even attach to their text, 
in some cases, a harsh and arbitrary read¬ 
ing, is quite natural. Like begets like. 
As men treat others, they must expect to 
be themselves treated. The unvarying 
lesson taught to Japan by her intercourse 


with Foreign States is that, unless a it 
country is too weak to insist upon its 
rights, it takes jealous care that its foreign t] 
treaties shall be construed with the maxi- n 
mum of strictness, so far as the ad van- |T 
tages guaranteed by them to the other ^ 
contracting parties are concerned, and . 
with the maximum of liberality in re- ^ 
spect of the advantages secured to it- ^ 
self. We are well aware that to con¬ 
done the adoption of a similar rule by P 
Japan is denounced by some foreign u 
residents as disloyal and unpatriotic. But c 
that is mere childishness. Facts can- J 
not be altered by a petulant and selfish a 
objection to their statement. It must 0 
be admitted that a few foreigners do b 
enjoy privileges not granted by the f 
Treaties, and it must also be admitted c 
that a wish on Japan’s part to with¬ 
hold such privileges is a mood quite ^ 
natural under the circumstances of her 
relations with foreign nations. But there 
are two points to be considered by the 
House of Representatives when it comes to 1 
debate this question. The first is—how 
are foreigners to be restrained from carry¬ 
ing on trade and owning real property out- ( 
side the Settlements, so long as they are t 
willing, in the one case, to work through 1 
Japanese agents, and so long as they are 1 
satisfied, in the other, with a vicarious title < 
to their property ? Practical folks, before < 
embarking upon any course, are wont to • 
consider what steps shall be taken in pur- , 
suing it. We presume that the members ( 
of the Japanese Lower House count them- 
selves pratical folks, and that they will not 
be content with merely asking the Govern¬ 
ment to put a stop to certain things : 
thev will, in the first place, think how prohi¬ 
bition is to be enforced. A foreigner enters 
into a private arrangement with a Japanese 
to the effect that, for certain considerations, 
direct or cooperative, the Japanese shall, 
in his own name, open a branch of the 
foreigner’s business at some place outside 
the Settlements. The result is that a 
1 handsome store makes its appearance in 
' Tokyo or Kyoto, duly licensed by Japa- 
' nese authority and carrying on business 
' under the name of the “ Handa-shokai, 
f or some other Japanese appellation. It 
' may be strongly suspected that the affair 
1 is purely an outcome of foreign enterprise; 

3 that the goods sold there are the property 
of a foreigner, and that the whole risk is 
7 borne by a foreigner. But what then ? 
e How is an inquisition to be undertaken 
e into the private affairs of the Handa-sho- 
lf kai ? The Diet has been called into exist- 
e ence under the provisions of a Constitu- 
e tion guaranteeing, for the first time in 
Japanese history, full liberty of the subject. 
:r Will the Diet be the first to suggest that 
t, an official scrutiny should be instituted 
1 - into the books and dealings of every 
e. Japanese firm suspected of being allied 
o with a foreigner? Consider, again, the 
g case of a bouse or a piece of land out- 
>e side the Settlements. The title stands 


in the name of a Japanese. I he entry 
in the Great Ledger is registered in 
the name of a Japanese. A foreigner 
may have paid the purchase-money, and 
may be the practical owner, hut, so far as 
the law is concerned, a Japanese and a 
Japanese only is concerned. How are 
cases of this sort to be distinguished ? 
What article of the Constitution or what 
provision of law entitles the Authorities to 
undertake an investigation into the cir¬ 
cumstances under which a Japanese sub¬ 
ject came to be registered as the owner of 
a certain house or a certain plot of land 
outside the foreign Settlements? It will 
be well for the Diet, before voting Mr. 
Kozuki’s Representation, to reflect seri¬ 
ously upon the above aspects of the case. 

The second point to be considered is 
whether any advantage could be gained by 
the proposed course. And here it should 
be noted that the foreigners against whom 
the Representation suggests restrictive 
measures, are precisely the persons whom 
Japan ought to treat with liberality and 
consideration. For they are men who not 
only trust Japanese sufficiently to have 
valuable property registered in their names, 
but are also desirous of carrying on trade 
outside the Settlements. It is not from 
such foreigners that any real opposition to 
Treaty Revision comes. Apart from this 
special consideration, however, there is 
the general fact that any attempt to limit 
the privileges now enjoyed, whether le¬ 
gally or illegally, by the foreign residents 
would assuredly be construed to Japan’s 
disadvantage. People would not stop to 
reason. They would conclude at once 
that anti-foreign feeling was at work, and 
would consequently become more reluctant 
than ever to entrust themselves to Japa¬ 
nese jurisdiction. We do not say that the 
inference would be just. We only say 
that it would be the inference generally 
( drawn and accepted, and that Japan would 
lose far more by thus ministering to- 
foreign distrust than she could possibly 
. gain by demonstrating the irksomeness of 
( the strict letter of the Treaties. A na- 
r tion seeking to win the confidence of 
the world cannot afford to take a back- 
I ward step of any kind. It may seem 
s harsh to write thus in the context of 
p the admirable spirit shown by that clause 
n of the Representation which excepts mis- 
sionaries and churches from the scope 
of the proposed restriction. But those 
who are most ready to appreciate, the 
n great significance of such an exception, 
t will also be the first to admit that the con- 
lt siderations advanced here should commend 
( | themselves to Japan in her own best in- 
terests. 
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CALMER COUNSELS IN THE HOUSE 
O F RE PR E SENT A T 1 VES. 

- ♦-- 

HE House of Representatives has re¬ 
treated in good time from the extreme 
position hitherto taken by it. This step 
probably averts a political crisis and con¬ 
sequently deserves attention. The Budget, 
as submitted to the House of Representa¬ 
tives, contains two classes of expenditure. 
With all the items in the first class the 
House is entitled to deal just as it would 
deal with the provisions of a law laid be¬ 
fore it by the Government for delibera¬ 
tion : that is to say, it may reduce or re¬ 
ject any of these items according to its 
own views. Further, if such rejections or 
reductions, made by the Lower House, 
obtain the endorsement of the Upper, they 
become practically binding upon the Go¬ 
vernment. The second class of expendi¬ 
tures belongs to the category defined in 
the 67th Article of the Constitution; 
namely, expenditures required for exercis¬ 
ing the Imperial Prerogatives, as set forth 
in the Constitution, and expenditures in¬ 
volved in carrying out laws already in 
force, or in discharging obligations legally 
incurred by the Government. The items 
of this second class of expenditures must 
not be reduced or rejected by the Diet 
without the concurrence of the Govern¬ 
ment. Now when the House of Represen¬ 
tatives came, for the first time, to determine 
its procedure in respect of the Budget, it 
had to consider what method should be 
adopted in order to seek the concurrence of 
the Government in the matter of this se¬ 
cond class of expenditures. Viewed by the 
light of the simple propositions here stated, 
the question ought not to have presented 
much difficulty. The House of Repre¬ 
sentatives possesses only one means of 
expressing its opinion, namely, by vote. 
So soon as it has voted certain alterations 
in the Budget, its functions with regard to 
the latter are ended. In other words, the 
moment the Budget passes its third read¬ 
ing in the House, any changes it has 
undergone become final so far as the 
House is concerned. But the Constitu¬ 
tion provides that, in respect of the second 
class of expenditures, no such final parlia¬ 
mentary action shall be taken without the 
concurrence of the Government. There¬ 
fore it follows that before committing itself 
to a conclusive vote for the reduction or 
rejection of any item in the second class 
of expenditures, the House must approach 
the Government and seek the latter’s con¬ 
currence. 

All this would be perfectly simple were 
the case comprised within the limits here 
stated. But there is another factor in 
the problem. We have been speaking 
of the procedure of the House only, 
whereas the Diet consists of two Houses, 
and the words of the Constitution are that 
such and such expenditures shall not be 
rejected or reduced “by the Diet without 
the concurrence of the Government." In 


view of this language several members of 
the Lower House—before which the Bud¬ 
get is laid first—contended that the veto 
must be held to refer to the action of the 
two Houses. “The Diet,” they averred, 
signified the two Houses. Consequently 
it was not competent for one House alone 
to seek the concurrence of the Govern¬ 
ment. Such concurrence could only be 
sought in respect of reductions or rejec¬ 
tions which had been voted by both Houses 
in due order. And by that view the House, 
after a long and animated debate, resolved 
to be guided. 

The Government, on the other hand, 
emphatically asserted that the House's 
interpretation was wrong, and told it, 
almost in so many words, that if it treated 
the Budget in the sense of such an inter¬ 
pretation, it would be distinctly violating 
the Constitution. 

This view of the Government’s rested on 
three bases. First, if both Houses deal 
with the Budget as with an ordinary pro¬ 
ject of law, and having altered it in re¬ 
spect of the special class of expenditures, 
send it forward to the Government, then 
the latter’s function is reduced simply to 
exercising a power of sanction or veto. 
The Constitution, however, speaks of the 
“concurrence” of the Government, not of 
the mere exercise of a power of veto or 
sanction. Secondly, the proviso in the 
Constitution plainly refers to the proce¬ 
dure of the Houses. The words, such and 
such expenditures “shall be neither rejec¬ 
ted nor reduced by the Diet without the 
concurrence of the Government,” cannot 
be interpreted to signify that rejections or 
reductions made by the Diet are inopera¬ 
tive without the concurrence of the Go¬ 
vernment, because that being true of all 
measures passed by the Diet, need not 
have been embodied in a special provision. 
Thirdly, the reference being to procedure, 
and the procedure of each House being 
independent, it follows that whichever 
House desires to reduce or reject any of 
the special expenditures must seek the 
concurrence of the Government by way of 
preliminary. In fact, the purpose of the 
67th Article of the Constitution is to 
guarantee a certain class of expenditures 
against being touched by Parliament with¬ 
out the concurrence of the Government. 

The House, however, as we have said, 
resolved to treat these specially reserved 
expenditures precisely in the same way as 
it treated the ordinary expenditures falling 
legally within its competence. It resolved 
to reduce or reject them by definite process 
of voting, and then to leave to the Peers the 
duly of seeking the Government’s concur¬ 
rence. The immediate consequence of this 
resolve was to bring about a state of ex¬ 
treme friction between the Government and 
the Representatives. The ultimate conse¬ 
quence would probably have been either 
the dissolution of the Diet, or a most serious 
collision between the Upper and the Lower 
Houses. Happily, however, the motiou 


passed yesterday saves the situation. 
Having voted certain changes in the ex¬ 
penditures of the various Departments, 
one by one, the House now finds itself 
on the eve of voting the second read¬ 
ing of the Budget thus amended. The 
latter vote would, of course, finally com¬ 
mit the Representatives to the proposed 
changes ; would place them in the position 
of having deliberately done independently 
what the Constitution forbids them to do 
without Government concurrence. But 
they have now decided that, before pro¬ 
ceeding to vote the second reading, they 
will seek the Government’s concurrence, 
and have thus returned once more to a 
constitutional route. 

There is no denying, of course, that by 
this last vote the House has distinctly re¬ 
voked its previous decision. On the 5th 
instant, after a hot debate, it decided 
that to seek the Government’s concurrence 
before the Budget had passed the Upper 
House would be unconstitutional. It has 
now decided in precisely the opposite 
sense. The volte-face will probably pro¬ 
voke some ridicule, but we think it de¬ 
cidedly to the credit of the House that 
it has not shrunk from rescinding a resolu¬ 
tion which was obviously unconstitutional, 
and which, if adhered to obstinately, must 
have involved grave consequences. 


THE BATTLE OF THE 20TH. 
-♦- 

I T may well be supposed that the result 
of the fight in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives on Friday week caused much excite¬ 
ment in political circles. Up to the evening 
of the 19th inst., indeed up to the moment 
when Mr. AMANO JAKUYEN’S motion was 
submitted to the House, the public imagin¬ 
ed that victory rested absolutely and finally 
with the Extremists. The Moderates had 
struggled time after time to stem the 
current. Their ingenuity was quite re¬ 
markably displayed in framing proposals 
which, while differing sufficiently in form 
to justify independent debate, aimed 
nevertheless at one and the same result, 
namely, to prevent the House from de¬ 
finitely adopting the Report of the 
Budget Committee. At the outset, when 
these proposals came up for discussion, the 
Moderates, though left in a minority, were 
always able to make a brave showing. 
They suffered no crushing defeat, and it 
never seemed a foregone conclusion that 
victory would rest with their opponents. 
Little by little, however, the Extremists 
developed strength. They had one great 
advantage, superior organization. Every 
forenoon the attitude to be taken in the 
House was considered and decided by a 
caucus, and the party remained, on the 
whole, faithful to these decisions. For a 
moment there was a split. Count ITAGAKI 
threatened to withdraw from the associa¬ 
tion, and during the days preceding his 
return to the fold, the divisions in the 
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House gave palpable evidence of this dis- the Peers a Budget amended with House, provoking a grave conflict with 
sension. But the breach having been the consent of the Government, would of the Government, incurring the reproach 
temporarily healed, the united strength of send up a Budget possessing no cachet of of unconstitutional procedure, and finally 
the Radicals and the Progressionists over- finality, and liable to be radically altered accomplishing nothing tangible in respect 
bore all opposition. It is not publicly by the Peers in constitutional concert with of public expenditure, the Representatives, 
known by what machinery the coalition the .Government. In short, the fate of the by a timely concession, have avoided all 
between these parties, always hitherto bit- Budget would be entrusted to the Peers, these unpleasant contingencies, and will 
terly antagonistic, was maintained and instead of practically resting with the Re- probably be able to show their constituents 
directed. The Progressionists ( Kaishin-to) presentatives. Count ITAGAKI seems to a solid economy of administrative outlay, 
are crafty, long-headed folks. Gifted with have apprehended this, as did also several 
the admirable quality of keeping their own important members of his party. It is not 

counsel, they manage their affairs quietly, much to their credit that they failed to I NATURAL CHILDREN IN JAPAN. 

Of the routes taken by them in order to perceive it earlier, or that, perceiving it, . 

come into line with the demonstrative, they failed to give effect to their percep- I , ^ 

3 0 r . 1 | J. *1,« P.mctroliAn Rill o« ii.l.rpclinn 

notoriety-courting Radicals, nothing is tion. But they grasped the fact in the 

generally understood. _, 4 „ . 

That they had evidently made up their saved the situation. With them are said! erence to 1 ie registration 


the Registration Bill, an interesting 

1 1 • & r ,\ „ .. point came up for discussion, with re¬ 
end, and, passing over to the Moderates, 1 1 . . , , 

., ...... ., _ r saved the situation. With them are said ference to the reg.strat.on of natural ch, 1 - 

minds either to try and thrust the Govern- to have voted the National Radicals (Koku- dre "- I le , 3 2lld Art.cle.n the ong.nalB.il 
, , . • at j- . „. , \ . • „ i „ • read as follows:— In the notice about 

ment out of power, or to contrive the dis- mtn Jiyu-to), a party still in an embryonic , , , 

, • r .1 ta- a u r A- , • , , j • ,i the birth of a natural child, no mention 

solution of the Diet, bv means of the condition, which had previously cast in its , , , , , , , 

_ , « .i , • ' f il . , . | ry . • . - r . .• „ t shall be made of the father, unless he has 

Budget, and that, in pursuance of this lot with the Extremists. I he motive of ... .... . . , 

resolve, they were to be found steadily this latter change of front is not clear, re cognise l e c 11 . ns ar ice was 

but unostentatiously voting with the Radi- but we shall probably be correct in as- re j ecle Y 1 ie P ec,a ommittee ap 

cals—these facts represented virtually the cribing it to the same conviction, slowly P OIU ^ to repoit on tie i , an tie 

. . , , . . , , t ,, c ji.. question of rejection or retention led to 

sum of what men could discern in connec- acquired but well founded, as that which ^ . . , 

tion with their doings. The coalition swayed the members of the other receding . . 

constituted a solid phalanx, much too section. We find it different to concede n,g to the new Civil Code, which is to come 
powerful for the Moderates, who, to much influence to the second cause men- >” to operation „» 1893, a natural child 
numerical weakness, added the drawback tioned above, namely, apprehension of dis- ma )' at ‘Toy time e egitimatize y re 
of having no recognized political organi- solution. It is claimed that theGovernment, cognition on t le par o its a ler an 
zation. The debate on the 13th instant knowinghowseriously many members must mot »er, t le act o recogni ion emg per 
practically ended the campaign. Defeated feel the inconvenience of a second elec- formed, whether y tie parents in person 
in every attempt to challenge the nature lion, sedulously encouraged the belief that or by their duly authorized representatives, 
of the sweeping reductions advocated by dissolution would be the certain fate of before the civil officer designated for the 
the Budget Committee, the Moderates on the Diet if the Lower House persisted in purpose, or before a notary public. Rea 
that day took their final stand on the ques- its unconstitutional course. But in truth ing the above article of the proposed Re- 
tion of procedure. They appealed to the dissolution never entered the field of prac- gist ration Law in conjunction with these 
Constitution, only to find the Extremists tical probabilities. There were so many provisions of the Civil Code, the Special 
bent upon interpreting the Constitution arguments against it that few, if any, of Committee appointed to examine the draft 
according to the dictates of their own the Representatives can have regarded it of the Law, thought that they detected a 
convenience. Thenceforth the divisions as a genuine contingency. The factors conflict of terms, inasmuch as the na- 
in the House were a mere farce. The really active in bringing about the victory tural child ” of the Civil Code is essentially 
Extremists had the field to themselves, of the Moderates were, we think, a percep- a child not recognised by its father, and 
Only a mere handful of Moderates tion that the Extremists were about to consequently if the name of the father be 
attended the debates, and the voting transfer to the Upper House a large part duly registered, the child can no longer be 
seemed to indicate that opposition was of the power vested in the Lower, and that called illegitimate. They therefore re- 
hopelessly crushed. Suddenly, out of this no appreciable reduction of expenditure commended that the article be struck out. 
clear sky of victory fell the thunderbolt of could be accomplished if the Repre- But when the House came to consider this 
the 20th instant. The Moderates brought sentatives persisted in defying the Go'- recommendation, difficulties were raised 
in a motion distinctly reversing the me- vernment. Concerning the latLer point, nt once. The Government e e 8 ate » ' v 10 
morable decision of the 13U1 instant, and not the slighest doubt could any longer had charge of the Bill, being asked by a 
in a full House, carried their point by a be entertained as to the attitude of the member to explain the object contemplated 
majority of twenty-nine. To what causes Cabinet. By repeated declarations, cul- by the framers of the clause, said that the 
must this strange occurrence be attributed? minating in the announcement of the interdict was designed to prevent women 



a growing conviction that it the House had pledged 
persisted in its course, dissolution was in- inents of the Lower House if presented in 
evitable. The seceders were the members the form contemplated by the Extremists, 
of the Aikoku-koto, Count iTAGAKl’S special The choice therefore lay between adopting 
followers. Whether or no the Constitu- the official interpretation of the Constitu¬ 
tion would be violated if the House of Re- tion, and deliberately inviting a fiasco. It 
pres-ntatives passed a final vote altering does not follow, indeed, that any very 
the “ fixed expenditures ” without the Go- sweeping result will be accomplished by 

_iment’s concurrence, it could not but the House’s change of attitude. The Go- 

be evident to thoughtful persons that such vernment has declared itself against, not 
lethod of procedure would transfer to the form merely, but also the amount, of 
the Upper House a great part of the the proposed reductions. A compromise, 
power exercisable by the Lower. The however, may be looked for. Instead of 
Representatives, instead of sending to surrendering their functions to the Upper 


the child were registered as illegitimate, 
and that, consequently, the clause was 
superfluous ; whereas the drafters of the 
Bill thought that unprincipled women, if 
not restrained by law, might cause scandal 
and annoyance by registering names of 
men upon whom they wished to father 
their offspring. But this inconvenient 
contingency did not seem to possess 
terrors for all the members. On the con¬ 
trary, Marquis DA1GO was of opinion that 
every opportunity should be given to a 
woman to register the name of the man 
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whom she believed to be the father of her 
child, because, in that way, greater facilities 
would be furnished for subsequent legiti- 
matization, and his view of the matter found 
so many supporters that the House agreed 
to omit the clause. This, however, did not 
end the discussion. The next article (33rd) 
of the Law ran as follows:—“The report 
of a birth shall be made by the father. 
When, in the case of a legitimate child, 
the father is absent, or when the child is 
illegitimate, the report shall be made by 
the mother, or by any relative living in the 
family, or by the physician or sage-femme 
engaged at the accouchement , or by any 
one who has nursed the mother during the 
delivery." It was proposed to amend this 
article so that its second clause should 
read, “ when in the case of a legitimate or 
legitimatized child, the father is absent" 
&c. The mover of the amendment ex¬ 
plained that, whereas the Civil Code en¬ 
abled a father to legitimatize his child 
even before it was born by making due 
declaration, the above article of the Re¬ 
gistration Law made it necessary that 
every child born out of wedlock should 
be registered after the manner of an il¬ 
legitimate child, even though it had been 
previously legitimatized. Thus there was 
a conflict between the Code and the Law. 
Moreover, there was a further conflict be¬ 
tween the provisions of the Law itself. 
For the 31st Article provided that the 
.points to be recorded when registering a 
child were its name ; the fact whether it 
was legitimate, legitimatized or illegitimate; 
the year, month, day, hour, and place of 
birth ; and the name, occupation, and domi¬ 
cile of the father and mother. But the 
33rd article omitted all mention of a legi¬ 
timatized child. These natural objec¬ 
tions received much support at first, but; 
the Delegate in charge of the Bill, being 
asked to explain why no mention of a 
legitimatized child had been made in the 
33rd article, advanced an argument similar 
to that on which the Committee had relied 
when recommending the excision of the 
32nd article; namely, that if the recording 
of the father’s name by the mother or her 
relatives at the time of registration were 
permitted in the case of a child not born 
in lawful wedlock, a door would be opened 
to grave abuses. Mr. KURODA Tsuna- 
HIKO, the Delegate, expatiating upon this 
point, drew a vivid picture of the scandals 
that might ensue if unprincipled women 
were free to register their offspring as 
legitimatized in the name of some person 
of high social or official standing, without 
the latter’s cognisance. To this very 
practical hypothesis he added the sug¬ 
gestion that, in the rare instances of a 
child legitimatized before its birth, the 
father, if prevented by any cause from 
being present to register it himself, could 
always provide a legal substitute, and 
thus the provision that, in the father’s 
absence, a legitimatized child could not be 
registered as such, entailed no real hard¬ 


ship whatever. The House accepted these 
views, and declined to sanction the inser¬ 
tion of the proposed words. 

Thisdiscussion conveys apretty clear idea 
of the principles followed by the new Civil 
Code and Registration Law in respect of 
children born out of lawful wedlock. The 
cruelly unjust doctrine adhered to in so 
many Western countries, by which the sin of 
the parents is visited on the unfortunate 
and innocent children, finds no sympathy 
in Japan. A natural child can at any mo¬ 
ment be legitimatized by a simple act of 
recognition on the part of its futher, and 
this act is irrevocable unless it has been 
made by testament. Farther, a child born 
out of lawful wedlock becomes ispso facto 
legitimatized by the marriage of its father 
and mother. This rule applies even to 
the case of a deceased child. On the 
other hand, a natural child is interdicted 
from attempting to establish its paternity, 
except in certain cases, namely, when its 
mother was seduced under promise of mar¬ 
riage, or was the victim of an act of abduc¬ 
tion or rape to which the conception of the 
child can be reasonably referred. It is 
also forbidden to introduce a legitimatized 
child into the conjugal home of its father, 
unless the latter’s wife consents. In this 
provision we find evidence of a custom 
long prevalent in Japan, namely, the 
custom of taking natural children into 
theirfathers’ domestic circle. Thejapanese 
w'ife has always, except in very rare cases, 
been disposed to insist on this step. If 
she discovers that her husband is the father 
of an illegitimate child, she deems it a 
matter at once of duty and of expe¬ 
diency to assume the charge of the child 
as soon as possible, and to bring it up with 
her own children. .It would be difficult to 
adduce a more striking illustration of the 
difference between Japanese and Western 
customs. Which system is the better, we 
leave others to decide. In this context, 
however, we cannot withhold applause 
from the provision of Japanese law, as em¬ 
bodied in the new Code, which distinctly im¬ 
poses on relatives, in their order of kinship, 
the duty of supporting and educating, or 
assisting to support and educate, a child 
left destitute by the death or poverty of 
its parents. There is embodied in that law 
a fine principle of mutual help ; a principle 
that may be traced through nearly the 
whole national life of Japan. 


THE FUNERAL OF PRINCE SAN JO. 

- ♦- 

T HE funeral of Prince Sanjo was con¬ 
ducted in strict accordance with the 
rites of pure Shintoism : simplicity con¬ 
stituted its principal characteristic. Minus 
large bodies of troops marching before and 
behind the bier, and an interminable string 
of carriages containing almost every Japa¬ 
nese of note in Tokyo, the cortege con¬ 
sisted of nothing more than a bier carried 
and escorted by a crowd of men in white, 


a few red and white banners, and four 
clusters of artificial flowers. An immense 
quantity of natural flowers, arranged in 
the prescribed fashion—that is to say, 
grouped in bamboo cylinders with stands 
to support them at the shrine—had been 
sent by friends, but as no place is assign¬ 
ed for such adjuncts in the set ceremonial 
of the Shinto cult, they were excluded from 
the procession, and carried by a separate 
route to the Shrine. The result of this 
rigid adherence to rule was to deprive the 
cortege of one of its most striking features, 
and to render it considerably less pictur¬ 
esque than the procession which followed 
the remains of the late Prince IWAKURA to 
the grave. Enormous crowds of sightseers 
were perhaps the most noteworthy element 
in the affair. The whole population of 
Tokyo seemed to be in attendance, drawn 
up a dozen deep along the line of march. 
They assembled quietly and dispersed 
quietly, the great majority doubtless con¬ 
vinced as they went home that a State 
funeral is not such an imposing spectacle 
after all. At the head of the cortege were 
six mounted gendarmes, riding alternately 
singly and in pairs, and after them came a 
battalion of troops, with a battery of artil¬ 
lery and a squadron of cavalry. A similar 
force, disposed inversely—that is to say, 
the soldiers in front and the gendarmes 
behind—brought up the rear of the pro¬ 
cession, and between these two bodies 
came the bier, with its prescribed en¬ 
tourage and an immense line of carriages. 
Branches of Sakaki (cleyera japonica) ; 
eight streamers, alternately red and white, 
carried in double rank; a simple unpre¬ 
tending deal box in which were enclosed 
the offerings to be made at the Shrine ; a 
number of inferior Shinto officials, in 
pure white robes, preceding two Im¬ 
perial carriages in which rode the Prin¬ 
cipal and Assistant Shinto dignitaries; 
a banner with the name of the de¬ 
ceased Prince; four silver-bladed halberds; 
four large bouquets of metal flowers; 
the insignia of the Prince’s eight Orders 
carried on cushions ; then the dead man’s 
body servants, and then the bier of milk- 
white pine relieved by massive gold mount¬ 
ings, with its cloud of white-clad bearers, 
followed by the Chief Mourner, and the 
Funeral Officials—these constituted the 
cortege proper, and behind it were hun¬ 
dreds of carriages containing Princes of the 
Blood, Ministers of State, Members of the 
two Houses of Parliament, and a host of 
officials and private persons. The chief 
mourner, Prince Sanjo’s son, a youth of 
about sixteen, was dressed in flowing white 
robes and black hakama , his feet shod 
with straw sandals, and on his head the 
black kammuri of old-time official costume. 
He was on foot, but the other relatives, 
apparently very numerous, rode in closed 
carriages. There was no music, a march 
played by the bugles of the rear guard, 
excepted ; nor did the navy send a con¬ 
tingent. Foreigners, too, were conspicuous 
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by their absence from the procession, some 
having preferred to go direct to the shrine, 
and a few having been deterred by finding 
that, whether intentionally or accidentally, 
they were segregated from the Japanese 
in a manner suggestive of racial distinc¬ 
tion. On the whole, this part of the 
ceremony was neither interesting nor im¬ 
pressive. The arrangements at the Shrine, 
however, call for more minute description. 

There are few spots of greater natural 
beauty in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital than the Gokokuji grounds, in the 
north-west quarterof the Koishikawasuburb. 
But for the shrines and other buildings 
dotted about, the visitor might imagine him¬ 
self in a Japanese garden of exceptional 
size and perfectness. Trees old and young 
—gaunt pines, comely cedars, and a large 
variety of lesser growth—with rocks and 
fountains, crags, ponds, and running water, 
are disposed in picturesque disarray over 
the slope of the hill that rises above Aoya- 
gi-cho. On the day of the funeral, though 
wintry tints were still upon the foliage, the 
place was warmed and gladdened by a 
bright spring sun, while the fine outlines 
and deep, rich colours of the main edifice, 
its gates, and lesser shrines lent the scene 
a charm of their own. It would, indeed, 
be hard to imagine a fitter spot than these 
lonely and lovely grounds for the resting 
place of a nation’s honoured dead. 

At about half-past eleven, the head of 
the procession reached Gokokuji, its ar¬ 
rival being announced by the firing of 
minute-guns. The troops did not enter. 
But the rest, passing in on foot at the main 
gale, ascended the hill, with its long flights 
of stone steps, that leads up to the Hondo, 
advancing between deep, compact ranks 
of officials, ecclesiastics, diplomats, and 
other privileged spectators who had assem¬ 
bled earlier in the forenoon. In succession, 
and to the melancholy strains of Shinto 
music, came the sakaki bearers and flag 
bearers; men carrying the chest of offer¬ 
ings; many white and purple clad priests; 
bearers of the titular banner, more sakaki 
boughs, the halberds, and the dead noble’s 
Orders, and his servants. Then the bier 
itself, at the passage of which all heads 
were bowed. Next, the young Prince 
and Princess SANJO, and the four younger 
daughters. Of the Prince’s costume we 
have already spoken. The Princess wore 
a long black cloak over a white robe and 
brown hakama; while the junior ladies 
were clad from head to foot in soft white 
crape, with their hair pendent and tied by 
a single white binding. After these fol¬ 
lowed the relatives, among whom were 
many ladies in Japanese garments of 
sober hues. All these mourners passed 
* forward behind the bier, which was now 
deposited on a stand beneath a spacious 
temporary porch, draped with curtains of 
black and white, and erected immediately 
before the entrance of the Hondo. The 
Prince’s Orders were disposed on stands 
of white hinoki about the bier ; and the 


flowers and banners were planted on 
either side of a wide aisle of immediate 
approach which had been formed by 
two large pavilions erected for the ac¬ 
commodation of all present. In their 
appointed places in one of these pavilions 
the principal mourners seated them¬ 
selves. But the Imperial Princes, members 
of the Cabinet, and other dignitaries, 
after following in the procession as 
far as the entrance of the aisle, turned 
aside to rest in a neighbouring shrine 
while preparations were being completed 
for the coming ceremony. At half-past 
twelve a move was made to the two pavi¬ 
lions, and in ten minutes—so good were 
the arrangements—the whole concourse of 
perhaps 2,000 spectators were seated in 
their allotted places. The two high offi¬ 
ciating priests, and six of minor degree, 
now did homage before the bier, with 
much bowing, hand-clapping, and recita¬ 
tion. Other sacerdotal ceremonies fol¬ 
lowed, with accompaniment of Shinto 
music. Next, the Chief Priest, standing 
reverently before the bier, received offer¬ 
ings of fish, fruit, rice, and other edibles 
which were passed devoutly from hand to 
hand of the ministering priests, and dis¬ 
posed them on white wood stands placed 
to receive them. This done, he read aloud, 
facing the bier, two valedictory orations, 
the whole assembly standing uncovered 
the while, except the Imperial Princes. 

“ May your soul have eternal rest and 
peace in heaven,” were the words with 
which, after a recital of the dead states¬ 
man’s deeds and virtues, each of these 
addresses ended. The last ceremony of 
respect was now begun. Receiving each 
from the priests a sprig of sakaki , the 
young Prince, and the Envoys of the EM¬ 
PEROR, Empress, Crown Prince, and 
Dowager Empress, successively ad¬ 
vanced to the bier, and, bowing lowly, 
laid before it the sacred boughs. They 
were followed in like manner by the 
young Princess and her sisters, and other 
chief family mourners, the Princess re¬ 
presenting her sick mother and there¬ 
fore performing the ceremony twice. The 
Imperial Princes ARISUGAWA, KOMATSU, 
and Kitashirakawa next made offering. 
Up to this point the whole procedure had 
been remarkably solemn and impressive. 
But, as the members of the Cabinet and 
the Diplomatic body now advanced by 
groups to perform the similar rite, and 
were followed, en tnassc, by the rest of the 
pavilion occupants, eager to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the remains of the 
distinguished Prince, the simple dignity 
of all that had gone before was abruptly 
and completely changed. 

For most of those present the ceremony, 
which had lasted about fifty minutes, was 
now ended. Only a few remained to see 
the body carried to its last home. A 
little to the right and back of the Hondo, 
a masonry-lined vault, about eight feet by 
ten feet, and fifteen feet deep, had been 


built, and over it an exquisite canopy of 
white hinoki , in the purest and simplest 
Shinto style. Prepared and adorned as it 
was on the 25th inst., the wide matted ap¬ 
proach to the sepulchre of the great Huge 
was in a high degree attractive. It also well 
illustrated the rare taste of the Japanese 
in preferring brightness to gloom for the 
externals of even death itself. For some 
sixty yards on either side, the approach 
was decked, many ranks deep, with a 
lovely display of great floral and other 
tributes from the late Prince’s countless 
friends—among the contributors being the 
Foreign Representatives—which presented 
a mass of brilliant colour, in happy con¬ 
trast to the wooded scene around. Be¬ 
yond these was a small white-railed en¬ 
closure, containing pavilions for the few 
who were to be present at the burial cere¬ 
mony. And beyond this again were two 
goodly cryptomeria trees, between which, 
as a fine natural portal, were seen, im¬ 
mediately behind, the graceful outlines 
of the canopy above the tomb. It was 
close upon two o’clock when the sound of 
music proclaimed the commencement of 
the last act of the funeral. The offerings 
and the piles of sakaki sprigs were re¬ 
moved by the priests, and the bearers, ap¬ 
proaching, once more shouldered the great 
ark-like bier, and bore it, headed by the 
titular banner and other emblems, along 
the bright and beautiful approach to the 
grave, whither none but the chief mour¬ 
ners and a highly favoured few were per¬ 
mitted to accompany it. 


2 HE ANSWER OF THE GOVERN¬ 
MENT TO THE HOUSE OF 
RE PR ES ENT A TIVES. 

- ♦- 

T HE following is the answer sent by the 
Government to the application for its 
concurrence, made by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in connection with the rejections 
and reductions of expenditure set forth in 
the Budget Committee’s Report:— 

Before voting finally upon the Budget for the 
24th year of Meiji, the House of Representatives, 
in pursuance of the procedure laid down in the 
Constitution, has asked for the Government’s con¬ 
currence. The Government, on coining to examine 
(tie di aft of amendments, finds that the contem¬ 
plated changes of Administrative oiganizalion are 
in excess of the deliberative functions exercisable 
in connection with tlie Budget, and further, that 
it is ultra vires to attempt to change, by means 
of the Budget, not only expenditures that have 
atisen by the effect of law and that appertain to 
die legal obligations of the Government, but also 
rights fixed in accordance with tl»e provisions of 
law. The Government should not neglect to 
adopt, as far as possible, an attitude of deference 
towaids the decisions of the House, but such 
changes in the Budget would render it impossible 
to discharge the responsibilities of praciical ad¬ 
ministration. It is requested that the House will 
re-consider the question. 

Up to the moment when this reply was 
placed in the hands of the President of the 
Lower House, it had been confidently 
expected that the Minister of State for 
Finance would himself appear in the House 
and give a categorical explanation of the 
Government’s objections. But for the 
rest, the answer astonished nobody. Its 
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nature bad been accurately forecast from 
previous speeches delivered by Ministers of 
State in the House. The first sentiment 
evoked by itsreceipt was one of disappoint¬ 
ment that Count MATSUKATA had not come 
down personally to deliver the message— 
a sentiment probably due to a vague idea 
that the presence of the Minister might 
contribute to the evolution of some scheme 
of compromise. A member accordingly 
moved that the Minister of Finance be 
invited to attend, but the practical and 
disagreeably blunt Mr. INOUYE Kaku- 
GORO reminded the House of its previous 
experiences; how it had failed to procure 
the attendance of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce, and how it “cried 
itself to sleep ” (naki neiri) over the in¬ 
cident instead of taking any steps to as¬ 
sert its authority. The law did not impose 
on Ministers of State any obligation to 
respond to a summons from the House, 
and even supposing that Count Matsu- 
KATA should come, the result would be, 
as it had always been, a fruitless bandy¬ 
ing of frivolous questions and incon¬ 
clusive answers. It was at this stage 
that what we may call the last act 
of the Budget drama was played. Mr. 
MlSAKl KAMENOSUKE had the honour of 
figuring as the dens ex inachiyid. He pro¬ 
posed that a Select Committee be appoint¬ 
ed to confer with the Government and to 
amend the proposed alterations so as to 
bring them within practicable limits. This 
proposition was adopted by a majority of 
34 in a House of 268, and Messrs. MlSAKl, 
KATAOKA, and KOBAYASHI, three of the 
members who, two days previously, had 
formally severed their connection with the 
Radical Party, were chosen at the head of 
the nine Select Committee-men. Of course 
this means a compromise. The Govern¬ 
ment will agree to some reductions; the 
Special Committee will consent to elimi¬ 
nate the rest, and the House will vote the 
new report with very little debate. No 
other step was possible except the one 
proposed by Mr. MlSAKl. Thus and thus 
only can the House hope to find itself 
face to face with a practical financial issue 
before the nunc demittis is spoken. But 
the chances of the Budget's being brought 
into existence do not appear to us to be 
better than they ever were. Even suppos¬ 
ing—an exceedingly sanguine hypothesis 
—that the Budget reaches the Upper 
House on the 3rd instant, there will only 
remain four days for its examination and 
discussion by the Peers. If the Upper 
House consents to play an absolutely self- 
effacing part, and to endorse, without de¬ 
liberation or inquiry, not only the amend¬ 
ments concerning which the Government 
and the Representatives have come to an 
agreement, but also the changes voted by 
the Lower House in the items of expendi¬ 
ture falling within its independent com¬ 
petence, then indeed the Budget may have 
passed through both Houses by this day 
week. But we see no chance whatever of 


the Peers adopting such a course. They 
are already discussing, on the motion of 
Viscount Tani, a tolerably long list of 
rules of procedure to be followed in treat¬ 
ing the Budget when it reaches them, and 
we may therefore infer that they mean to 
make themselves real factors in the con¬ 
trol of its final fate. The strong proba¬ 
bility is that when the Budget comes up to 
them, and when they find that only three 
or four days are available to discuss it, 
they will decline to undertake the task at 
all, choosing rather to apply themselves to 
something capable of achievement. 


7 HE CONDITION OF KOREA. 
-♦- 

P OLITICAL complications in the East 
have of late been gradually assuming 
a phase which points towards Korea 
as a possible important factor in their 
settlement. And it is even now thought 
by some that the maintenance, of her in 
dependence and neutrality is a political 
necessity to be secured at any cost. The 
questions concerning her standing and 
future relations to the neighbouring Go¬ 
vernments have more than a local interest, 
for in them may be bound up the issues 
of the future. 

The interest in this nation’s affairs thus 
excited is increased by the fact that so 
little is known of her internal condition, 
politically, socially, and economically. 
The public has been compelled to rely to 
a great extent upon the reports of those 
of whom little more can be said than that 
they have touched the shores of the Pen¬ 
insular Kingdom on business or pleasure. 
There has been a certain unanimity about 
the reports thus circulated, but despite this 
feature they have been so unqualifiedly un¬ 
favourable, that instead of producing con¬ 
viction they have only awakened incredulity. 
It must be confessed, however, in extenu¬ 
ation of these reports, that the first im¬ 
pressions liable to be produced upon 
travellers visiting Korea from either Japan 
or China-cannot but be unfavourable and 
unpleasant. The contrast is marked 
in a superlative degree. In the two 
larger countries the evidences of wealth, 
energy, and ambition are visible every¬ 
where. Manufactures and works of art 
not only tempt the visitor to purchase, 
but also give him an idea of the skill and 
genius of the natives. In Japan, for 
instance, should he penetrate inland, he 
finds continual evidences of unremitting 
and widespread industry, and monuments 
of former affluence and power worthy his 
notice and consideration. In the open 
ports of China he is continually confronted 
by that vast trade, which, embodying the 
commercial interests of the Middle King¬ 
dom, has given her no mean place among 
the nations of the world. 

None of these features, however, nor 
commensurate ones of a different nature, 
challenge the transient observer's attention 


iti Korea. No curio store of the neat and 
artistic Japanese style catches the foreign 
eye, nor do displays of silks, porcelain, 
fans, or any articles for use or decora¬ 
tion hint the possession of manufactur¬ 
ing capabilities by the people. About 
the open ports wretchedness and filth 
characterize the native towns; while in¬ 
land, aside from the beauties of nature, 
the roads lie through one unending vista 
of graves, dirt, dogs, and poverty. The 
derogatory reports of visitors and globe¬ 
trotters are therefore easily explained ; for 
fishing hovels are not in the least calculat¬ 
ed to give one an impression of affluence 
and wealth; market places, in which only 
the barest necessities of a simple life may 
be found, speak not of industrial skill and 
energy; while mountains, rich in minerals 
but only used as grave mounds, are un¬ 
deviating testimony to sloth and culpable 
indifference. So much at least is conceded 
the “reporters” on the condition of Korea. 

Two things however, are patent to all. 
First, a hasty visit to one or two open 
ports, or a flying trip across the country, 
is not sufficient to qualify one to speak 
authoritatively on the condition of a nation 
or the resources of its territory. 

Secondly, residence, temporary or per¬ 
manent, and thorough investigation will 
alone enable the observer to form a just 
estimate of the difference between the 
surface appearance and the actual status 
of affairs among a people. In the case of 
Korea, to correctly judge of its present 
condition, and its possible relation to the 
future, the distinction between the actual 
condition of the people and the resources 
of the territory they occupy must be con¬ 
stantly kept in mind, for the former 
speaks only of stagnation and sterility, 
while the latter are pregnant with great 
possibilities. 

As regards the Korean people them¬ 
selves, a continuance of the present condi¬ 
tion of affairs augurs ill for their future. 
Commercially it is true that a three¬ 
fold increase has occurred in the cus¬ 
toms receipts for the past year; but this 
significant fact, far from being due to 
the enterprise and commercial energy of 
the natives, is traceable entirely to the 
efforts of foreign merchants, among whom 
the Japnnese occupy a most important 
position. Were the business relations of 
Korea left to the people to develop, the 
probabilities are that the sum total would 
be nil. 

As a nation the Koreans are poverty- 
stricken ; and while it is not a poverty 
of actual want, or wide-spread famine or 
distress, it is a poverty which paralyses 
every sense of enterprise, and reduces life 
within the narrowest limits. More so than# 
in any other country we are acquainted 
with, the soil is the one and only source 
of national wealth. And as the develop¬ 
ment of this wealth is relegated to the 
inferior classes, it is not surprising that its 
main bulk is so small, compared with the 
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population. The labouring classes, ground 
down under the deadening weight of an 
unthrifty and unproductive gentle class, 
and their horizon circumscribed by ignor¬ 
ance, poverty, and tradition, give as little 
thought to things outside their own animal 
wants as possible. The results of their 
labour, instead of insuring them a com¬ 
petence, pass into the hands of their lords. 
No degree of independence can secure 
them the possession of wealth ; unjust 
taxation, infamous persecution, and vio¬ 
lence are the ordinary methods of wresting 
their surplus earnings from them. 

Resting upon such a rotten foundation 
as this is the great class called Yang Bans, 
or the aristocracy, whose relation to the 
welfare of the country is parasitical in the 
"last degree. Supported by the labour of 
serfs and the products of inherited lands, 
their life is spent in religious abstention 
from labour. Their chief occupation is 
gathering, by fair means sometimes, by 
foul means often, the money of those 
beneath them. Their chief recreation is 
the dissipation of the funds thus gathered, 
in useless and evil extravagance. And to 
make the matter worse, the pernicious effect 
of these aristocrats’ lives teaches th6 people 
that the better existence, which might be 
attained by wisdom, industry and frugality, 
is simply a life of absolute idleness and in¬ 
dulgence. The one ambition of the upper 
classes, the one and only thing that possesses 
any resemblance to employment among 
them, is office bearing. For this they study, 
scheme, and pray. And while we would 
not speak ill of the honest Korean noble, 
(if such there be), who accepts office as 
a public trust, and endeavours to conserve 
the interests of his country and people, it 
is a sad truth that the vast mass of officials 
rule the .people simply to enrich their 
personal coffers, an object they accom¬ 
plish by glaring and atrocious pilfering. 

The result is that the people are dis¬ 
pirited and ambitionless. No motive 
exists for that commercial enterprise which 
would place Korea in her proper place. 
Hope is dead so far as the present is con¬ 
cerned, and things are left to take their 
own course. In the capital venality vies 
with venality, corruption and trickery 
match corruption and trickery ; and chief 
among the articles of commerce there are 
rank and female flesh. In the country no 
public spirit gives the villages an appear¬ 
ance of life or enterprise. The traveller 
rides into them by execrable roadsand out of 
them by worse. Manual labour on the farms 
is done largely by the women, who are 
worked like slaves and used like beasts ; 
while their proud lords, the majority of 
them serfs, and the rest little better, imi¬ 
tate their gentlemanly masters in the arts 
of idling, gossip, and dissipation. 

An evil genius seems brooding over the 
life of the Korean people, paralysing every 
nerve and muscle and spreading disaster 
and ruin. It appears to touch their life in 
its widest circumference, blighting and 


blastingeverything. And to its malevolent 
influence the present generation seems 
to have resigned itself completely. But 
the power of reproduction has tided more 
than one people over disastrous crises. 
The hopeless abandon of one generation 
to a miserable condition has often been 
speedily rectified when the next genera¬ 
tion, fresh in vigour and dauntless in 
courage, has put its young shoulders to the 
wheel. It was so in Japan ; it is Korea’s 
hope. 

In great contrast to the condition of 
affairs which exists among the people is 
the natural wealth of the territory occupied 
by the Koreans. Its area is far too small 
to lead any one to argue that its products 
will ever take a prominent place in the 
markets of the world. But the Peninsula 
has been stored by nature with riches which 
in the hands of industrial folks would put 
them on a footing with other nations. 
Most favourable conditions exist for 
agriculture. With the ameliorating in¬ 
fluences of the Yellow Sea on one side, 
and the Japan Sea on the other, nei¬ 
ther the cold of winter is severe, nor the 
heat of summer excessive. There are 
three different soils ; a limestone along 
the east coast, a granite in the central 
and southern portions, and a basalt to 
the north. The Koreans spend little 
labour in cultivation, and yet the fertility is 
such that a rich return, both in quality and 
quantity, is obtained. And to this fertility 
naust be attributed the fact that the condi¬ 
tion of the lower classes is undoubtedly 
better as regards the supply of actual 
wants, than that of the same classes in 
China, or even Europe. The territorial 
area is not much over eighty-five thousand 
square miles, and vast portions of this are 
mountainous and uncultivated. I11 such 
portions bears, deer, tigers, leopards, wild 
boars, and wolves hold undisputed pos¬ 
session. The agricultural area is con¬ 
fined to the well watered valleys and 
plains, and yet so rich is the soil that not 
only is sufficient grain to support life 
raised by a small outlay of muscle and 
money, but also there is surplus enough 
in a prosperous year to create a brisk 
trade with neighbouring nations. Rice, 
b%ans, barley, millet, and cotton are raised 
in great quantities, and the present bulk 
of these crops might, under proper con¬ 
ditions, be increased a hundred fold. 

Concerning minerals, the natives them¬ 
selves are just awakening to the wealth 
stored away in their mountains. Gold de¬ 
posits are worked by the people in various 
portions of the country, and that they are 
not valueless is shown by the report that 
about three million dollars yearly in crude 
“ dust " is exported in one way or another. 
Silver, used throughout the country for 
the manufacture of dishes and orna¬ 
ments, all comes from native mines. But 
leaving aside the so-called precious mine¬ 
rals, much more is promised in the metals 
of industry. Rich mines of anthracite 


of a superior quality exist in the north, 
and if developed would yield ample return. 
Iron, copper, and lead are right at hand in¬ 
viting industry and manufacture ; and could 
the development of these begin now it 
might solve many difficulties of the present. 
But this does not exhaust the list of her 
resources. Throughout the long coast line 
embracing the three sides of the peninsula, 
the sea brings untold wealth to Korean 
doors. Already the Japanese, awake to 
the possibilities of Korean waters, have 
begun a trade in fish, seaweed, etc., which 
is growing in proportions yearly. In the 
south also are pearl fisheries, and while we 
do not know how extensive they may 
prove to be, yet they have already produced 
some beautiful specimens, and might under 
proper control became an additional 
source of income to the country. In the 
hands of a people energetic and enter¬ 
prising, the natural resources of Korea 
would soon place her on a sound footing 
in the business world, and remove com¬ 
pletely the present financial disabilities of 
which so much is said. Such a position 
might have been reached long ago had the 
conditions among the people been favour¬ 
able. We believe it is easy to find the 
guilty party responsible for the present 
state of affairs. Some have traced it to long 
and unwise seclusion ; others have looked 
upon it as the legitimate outcome of the 
attitude towards labour. These and other 
reasons have all had their partin moulding 
present conditions, yet by far the more 
potent for evil has been and is a corrupt 
and conscienceless official class. Drawing 
no salary from the Government, or simply 
an allowance of grain which bears no re¬ 
semblance to salary, the officials batten on 
the people’s blood like vampires. Every 
office in the land is auctioned off to the 
highest bidder, and these officials, corrupted 
by the very means through which they have 
obtained preferment, use their power in 
the most unprincipled extortion and 
robbery. The high officials in Soul 
“squeeze” the golden drops out of the 
governors and higher officials in the coun¬ 
try ; they in their turn make requisition 
on the magistrates, who draw to the last 
penny their indemnity from the people. 
No one who possesses money is safe from 
their ravenous clutches. So complete is the 
system of extortion that sooner or later 
every one becomes grist for some mill. 
Among Korean officials big fish eat little 
fish, little fish eat shrimps, and shrimps 
eat mud. A man’s only protection from 
such beasts of prey is poverty. 

Until this condition is changed there is 
little hope for the country. So long as its 
resources are sapped, and so long as every 
attempt at improvement is made a pretext 
by the ruling classes for a thievish descent 
on the Treasury, the country will be kept 
in a humiliated condition. So long as this 
dead incubus of a corrupt and criminal 
official class weighs it down, the nation will 
continue to lie prostrate and pitiable in 
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its misery and impotence. But should 
tlie time come when new ideas of the pur¬ 
pose of office shall prevail among the offi¬ 
cial classes, and the shameless system by 
which they obtain advancement be entire¬ 
ly eradicated, a brighter day will dawn for 
Korea. The people, free from the oppres¬ 
sion which now throttles all hope of the 
future, and under the leadership, possibly 
of the very classes which now burden them, 
will develop the country and inaugurate 
a regime of commercial prosperity and 
integrity that will put Korea in her pro¬ 
per place. 

Guy Palmerston. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

-♦- 

House or Peers.—Fib. eoth. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m. under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze, and proceeded 
to consider a petition for the reduction of the 
Tax on sake brewing. Mr. Hayashi Soyemon 
supported the petition. The tax on sake brew¬ 
ing had been enormously increased of late years. 
It was now twenty times greater than at the 
beginning of the Meiji era, and petitions for its 
reduction had been perpetually presented to the 
Senate and the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. He also urged that official exami¬ 
nation of the brewing business should be con¬ 
ducted only once per annum , instead of three 
times as at present. With regard to the ob¬ 
jection that if the tax on sake were lightened, 
similar steps must be taken in respect of tobacco 
and other articles, he failed to .see its force. 
The point was that sake paid too great an impost 
in comparison with other luxuries. A long 
debate ensued, involving discussion not only of 
the merits of this petition in particular, but also 
of the functions which the House ought to dis¬ 
charge in respect of petitions generally. It was 
finally decided that the petition should not be 
forwarded to the Government. The House then 
proceeded to discuss a petition for a reduction of 
the land tax in Wakayama Prefecture. Mr. 
Miura Yasu urged the impropriety of discussing 
in connection with one part of the empire only 
a question really of general application, and 
moved that the petition be laid aside for the 
present. Mr. Shimauchi opposed this proposal. 
On putting it to the vote, the House divided 
equally, 41 “ ayes ” and 41 “ noes." The Pre¬ 
sident gave a casting vote in favour of Mr. 
Miura’s proposal, and the petition was laid aside. 
The House then proceeded to consider a petition 
relating to the manner of dividing Urban and 
Rural Districts, and after a short debate, reject¬ 
ed it. The House rose at 3.15 p.m. 

February aisr. 

The House met at 10.55 a - m - under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze. MarquisHachi- 
suka moved for permission to change the Orders 
of the Day, in order to introduce a proposition for 
determining the objects to be kept in view in 
examining and debating Petitions. He argued 
that the duty of conducting a careful inquiry 
into the merits of a Petition devolved upon the 
Government, not upon the House. Several 
members supported this view, but Mr. Miura 
Yasu argued strongly against it, on the ground 
that it would render the function of the House 
purely mechanical in respect of Petitions. Mr. 
Shimauchi urged the practical impossibility of the 
Plouse’s undertaking to investigate accurately and 
decide upon the merits of the hundreds of Petitions 
sent up by the people. Viscount Tani support¬ 
ed the proposal of Marquis Hachisuka, as did 
Mr. Murata. Professor Toyama opposed Mr. 
Miura’s view, and pointed out the utter futility 
of attempting to deal thoroughly with the 
matter of innumerable Petitions. After some 
further debate the motion was put and carried. 
The House rose at 4 p.m. 

February J3«d- 

The House assembled at 10.50 a.m. under 
the presidency of Count Higashi-Kuze. It was 


decided, at the suggestion of the President, 
that, in order that the members might attend 
Prince Sanjo's funeral, no session should take 
place on the 25th instant. A petition relating 
to a reduction of the tax on confectionary was 
adopted for submission to the Government, as 
was also, alter some discussion, one relating to 
changing the jurisdiction of Kitagishi-mura, on 
the Tonegawa. The House rose at 12.30 p.m., 
and did not meet in the afternoon, the rest of 
the day being devoted to Committee work. 

February s^ih. 

The House met at 10.40 a.m. under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze, and proceeded 
to the first reading of a Bill relating to the 
manufacture of men-of-war, torpedo-boats, and 
naval weapons. It was decided, at the request 
of the Government, that the third reading of 
the Bill should be dispensed with. The pur¬ 
pose of the Bill was to sanction the application, 
to Naval purposes, of the surpluses of revenue 
remaining front 1888 and 1889. Captain H011- 
juku, Government Delegate, in answer to a ques¬ 
tion by Marquis Hachisuka, explained that un¬ 
fortunately it was not yet possible to build large 
ironclads in Japan. The House voted the Bill 
without discussion. The next business was to 
consider a petition urging that the cultivation 
of Hokkaido should be hastened by convict 
settlements. Mr. Obata Yoshiine contended 
that the petition should not be forwarded, since 
it referred to national affairs, whereas the scope 
of petitions addressed to the House was limited 
by law to affairs directly concerning the peti¬ 
tioners. Baron Senge opposed the petition on 
the ground that, if its suggestion were adopted, 
Hokkaido would become a land of criminals. 
Viscount Tani condemned the petition, not be¬ 
cause he supported Mr. Obata's view, but be¬ 
cause the petition contained a clause charging 
the Government with neglect in respect of 
Hokkaido, whereas in truth the Government 
had been most earnest in its efforts to colonize 
the island. Viscount Malsudaira denied the 
justice of Baron Senge's remarks. He said 
that some six hundred criminals were alreadv 
sent every year to Hokkaido, and it was only 
a question of increasing the number to twenty 
thousand. Convicts might reform and become 
good subjects. Marquis Hachisuka denied 
that petitions must necessarily be limited to 
matters of direct interest to the petitioner. He 
showed that no such construction could proper¬ 
ly be put on the Constitution and the Law of 
the Houses. Mr. Miura Yasu contended that 
since the House, by a previous vote, had decid¬ 
ed not to consider the merits of petitions but 
only their legality, the present discussion was 
unnecessary. The petition ought to be for¬ 
warded for the Government to deal with. As 
to the claim that Hokkaido would be populated 
by criminals, he reminded the House of the 
proverb “ earnest in evil, earnest in good 
also" (aku ni tsuyoku wa ten ni mo). After 
the midday recess, Mr. ^Shimauchi supported 
the petition. He admitted'that the Government 
had been very diligent in its efforts to colonize 
Hokkaido, but the persons who went there were 
not equally diligent. They thought onty of 
making a little money and coming back to their 
native place. This fatal defect would be re¬ 
medied by the proposed plan, and he therefore 
advocated it. for he regarded Hokkaido as a 
mine of wealth waiting to be worked. After 
some further debate, the petition was rejected. 
The House then proceeded to consider a peti¬ 
tion praying for the abolition of Law No. 25 of 
1889, by which a special system of local govern¬ 
ment was enacted for Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto. 
Marquis Hachisuka explained that the Com¬ 
mittee, while appreciating the difficult questions 
involved in this petition, had deemed it right 
that it should be submitted. His own name 
appeared among the petitioners, but he begged 
the House to consider that he had signed in his 
municipal capacity, not as a member of the 
House. Baron Nagaoka supported the petition, 
claiming that the special system of local go¬ 
vernment had been introduced for purposes of 
temporary convenience, and could not possess 
any permanence. Several members spoke in 
support of the petition, and the House finally 


decided that it should be forwarded. A similar 
petition from Kyoto was also approved. The 
Mouse rose at 2.20 p.m., the President having 
announced that there would be no session on 
the 25th instant. 

February j6rn. 

The House met at 10.45 a ni - under the 
presidency of Count Higashi-Kuze. Marquis 
Hachisuka announced that the Petitions Com¬ 
mittee offered, for the discussed of the House, a 
petition from Gifu Prefecture relating to local 
administrative divisions. The House proceeded 
to consider a Bill introduced by Viscount Tani 
for regulating minor points of procedure with 
regard to the Budget. Viscount Tani explained 
that the object of the Bill was simply to expedite 
procedure. In the course of replying to various 
questions, he said that the Governmental con¬ 
currence prescribed in Article 67 of the Con¬ 
stitution was to be sought by each House 
independently. A long discussion took place 
with regard to the 13th Article, which required 
that the House should seek the concurrence o£ 
the Government before voting the reduction or 
rejection of any item of expenditure falling within 
the scope of the 67th Article of the Constitution. 
Mr. MurataTamotsu moved that the 13th Article 
be struck out, and Mr. Ito Miyoji, in an able 
speech, demonstrated the unsoundness of Mr. 
Murata's views. The closure was ultimately put 
and carried by 79 to 46, after which the House 
adopted the disputed article, an open ballot 
giving 69 “ayes” and 57 “noes.” The House 
rose at 4.45 p.m. 

Houie or Represektitives.—Feb. ioih. 

The.House met at 10.40 a.m. The Pre¬ 
sident announced that he had himself proceed¬ 
ed to the residence of the late Prince Sanjo 
and transmitted a message of condolence on 
behalf of the House. The message was read. 
The House then proceeded to debate the Mi¬ 
nority Report on the Upper Middle, Female 
Normal, and Music Schools, namely that the 
appropriations to these schools be continued, 
the amounts only being reduced. Mr. Hase- 
gawa Tai spoke at length in opposition. He 
urged that the education given at the Upper 
Middle Schools had two objects, first pre¬ 
paration for the University, and secondly, to 
equip specialists. The two purposes were in¬ 
congruous, and involved the adoption of a cur¬ 
riculum such as no Occidental educationalists 
would approve. It was more than doubtful 
whether efficient experts even, were educated 
at these schools. Medical instruction, especially, 
did not appear to be any better than that afforded 
at ordinary Prefectural and City Schools. The 
Medical Schools in Nagoya, Kyoto, and Osaka 
were incomparably better, and the students 
at the Upper Middle Schools might be sent 
thither with advantage. They might even be 
admitted to the Medical College of the Im¬ 
perial University without increasing the staff 
of the latter. He also argued that the appro¬ 
priation to these schools was quite dispropor¬ 
tionate to the revenue of the State. The 
House rose for the mid-day recess at 11.50 a.m., 
and re-assembled at 1.50 p.m. The Presi¬ 
dent announced that an amendment had been 
proposed by Mr. Yokobori Sanshi, abolishing 
the appropriations to the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
Upper Middle Schools, and giving 22,625 yen , 
82,034 yen, and 10,589 yen respectively to the 
Female Normal School, the First Upper Middle 
School, and the Music School. After some 
debale the closure was voted, and the House 
rejected the amendments of Mr. Hasegawa (for 
the abolition of appropriations to all the Schools 
in question) and of Mr. Yokobori, and adopted 
the Minority Report. Mr. Amano Jakuyen 
brought in an urgency motion that, before 
passing the second reading of the Budget, 
the concurrence of the Government should 
be sought. He urged that by adopting the 
course now contemplated, the House would 
be acting unconstitutionally, and would also 
dives! itself of a large portion of its power 
in favour of the House of Peers. The House 
voted that the motion might be debated without 
changing the Orders of the Day. Mr. Iwasa 
Jiro opposed the motion on the ground that no 
occasion existed to change the procedure hither- 
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to contemplated. Mr. Hayashi Yuzo supported 
the motion, urging that the Lower House would 
be surrendering an important part of its com¬ 
petence If it divided with the Upper the 
duty of taking all steps relative to the Bud¬ 
get. Mr. Suzuki Shoji opposed the motion. 
He urged that the House had already settled 
the question, and further, that the “fixed 
expenditures” referred to in the 67th Ar¬ 
ticle of the Constitution did not appear in 
the present Budget. Mr. Nii Go supported 
the motion. He had opposed the motion of. 
Mr. Suyematsu Ivencho because it suggested a 
temporary decision, which seemed an impos¬ 
sible mode of procedure ; and he had opposed ! 
the motion of Mr. Tsubota because it proposed 
application to the Government with respect to 
each portion of the Budget separately, a pro¬ 
cedure that would involve much loss of time. 
But there could be no doubt that the House 
was not competent to decide upon the 
rejection or reduction of the fixed expendi¬ 
tures without the concurrence of the Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Hayashi Heitaro said that if the 
House passed this motion it would be revoking 
its previous decision. The only difference be¬ 
tween the two was a few ideographs. It seemed 
to him that the House had been alarmed by the 
speech of the Minister President of State. Mr. 
Ooka Ikuzo supported the motion because, by 
persisting in its previously contemplated course, 
the House would compel the Government to re¬ 
ject all the reductions except a paltry sum of 
less than a million yen. To effect a prac¬ 
tical reduction, they must come to some agree¬ 
ment with the Government. The closure was 
here moved and carried. The motion was voted 
upon by open ballot, and and the numbers were 
“ ayes ” 137 and “ noes " 108. The House rose 
at 3 p.m. 

February jist. 

The House met at 10 48 a.m. The President 
announced that a Bill had been submitted by 
Mr. Mori Toichiro for the reform of Local Ad¬ 
ministration ; also a Bill (urgency) by Mr. Ita- 
kura Naka for the appointment of a Special 
Committee with the object of memorializing for 
an extension of the House's Session ; finally, a 
Bill by Mr. Sato Satoji for appointing a Com¬ 
mittee to inquire into railway affairs. The 
House proceeded to discuss the Revenue side 
of the Budget. Before commencing the debate 
the movers of urgency proposals, namely, 
Messrs. Itakura, Suzuki, and Suvehiro, sought 
to have their motions brought on. The House de¬ 
cided that the Orders of the Day must be changed 
before proceeding to discuss Mr. Ilakura’s mo¬ 
tion. A recess was taken for this purpose, and 
on re-assembling, Mr. Minoura opposed the 
idea of a memorial from the House, his ground 
being that the Minister President of State could 
not fail of his own accord, to approach the Em¬ 
peror on the subject. Mr. Noguchi Kei alsoi 
opposed the motion, claiming that the House 1 
might well leave the Emperor to take the desired | 
step. Mr. Orita asked the President to rule 
members out of order who sought to make the 
Emperor responsible in this matter. The House 
adopted the motion, and the President asked 
the Sections to choose a Committee. After 
the mid-day recess, Mr. S0116, Government 
Delegate, in answer to a question, said that 
the original law as to a five-yearly revision 
of the land tax had been subsequently revoked. 
A number of queries were then put by mem¬ 
bers as to details of land survey, assessment, 
money advanced to Prefectures, and so forth.' 
Mr. Suyehiro Shigeya.su moved that the debate 
on the Revenue be postponed until that on the 
Expenditure had been concluded, but the 
House rejected the motion. Mr. Nakamura 
Yaroku opposed the Committee’s Report on 
Revenue, and maintained that a reduction of the 
land tax by one half per cent, would bring no 
relief whatever to the poorer class of agricul¬ 
turists. While he was speaking several mem¬ 
bers rose to order, asserting that his remarks 
had no reference to the matter under discussion. 
The President ruled in the same sense. The 
House then voted the Revenue side of the 
Budget from the 1st to the 20th clause of Section 

I., without alteration: adopted the Budget Com¬ 


mittee’s Report in respect of the 1st and and 
clauses of Section II.; voted the original Budget 
from clause 1 to clause 13 of Section III., also 
from clause 1 to clause 6 of Section IV., and 
then passing to the Extraordinary Revenue, 
voted Sections I. and II. On coming to Section 

III., Mr. Takanashi Tetsushiro moved that the 
subsidy of 200,000 yen to the Tea Company be 
revoked. Mr. Takanashi, in support of the 
motion, dwelt chiefly on the fact that the com¬ 
pany was not yet actually in existence, and that 
the granting of a subsidy to an enterprise 
in such an embryonic conditions was beyond 
all reason. • Mr. Nishio Denzo opposed the j 
motion. He alleged that the Company was 
actually in existence, having been legally re-! 
cognised on the 27th of February, 1890. It 
had already sent Mr. Hirao, a native of Tosa 
Prefecture, to Russia, and on his return the 
promoters had put up 130,000 yen, and had 
fixed the Company’s capital at half a million. 
There could be no doubt that the Company had 
complied with all the provisions of law as to its 
organization, and that it was in veritable exist¬ 
ence. He strongly denounced the impropriety 
of revoking a grant duly made to persons en¬ 
gaged in promoting the sale of Japan's second 
great staple of export. Such a course would be, 
on the part of the House, quite ultra vires, and 
would be gravely unjust to the promoters of the 
company, as well as injurious to the nation's be¬ 
lief in the credit of the Executive. Mr.Yamanaka 
Riunosuke disapproved of subsidies in general, 
and thought that in this particular case the revo¬ 
cation might be legally effected, as the Company 
was not yet a going concern. Had it been actually 
called intoexistence.he should oppose the motion. 
Mr. Suyematsu Kencho said that, though the 
grant of a subsidy to the Tea Company was a 
questionable proceeding, the motion now before 
the House could not accomplish anything, being 
taken in connection with the Revenue side of 
the Budget. To include the recovered subsidy 
in the revenues, they must first recover it, and 
that could only be effected by a Representation 
to the Government. He moved that a Repre¬ 
sentation be made. The House adopted this 
amendment. The House then voted Sections 

III., IV., V.,and VI. of the Budget, adopting the' 
Committee's amendments in respect of the last I 
two Sections. The President then announced 
that, noobjection having been raised, the following 
should be taken as decided in the Expenditure 
side ; namely, that the Budget be applied in re¬ 
spect of the appropriations for the Upper Middle 
School of Yamaguchi Prefecture, the Zoshikan 
of Kagoshima Prefecture, and the Female Up¬ 
per Normal School; and the recommendations' 
of the Committee's Report be accepted in re¬ 
spect of the Imperial University, the Upper 
Normal School, the Upper Commercial School 
{Koto Shogyo Gakko), the Tokyo Industrial 
School (Kogyo Gakko), the School of Arts, the 
Deaf and Dumb School, and the Public Library. 
The House then proceeded to consider a Bill 
submitted by the government with respect to 
carrying over funds for the construction of ves¬ 
sels of war, torpedo boats, and weapons of war. 
These funds had accumulated as surplus of 
revenue over expenditure since 1888, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, should have been ab¬ 
sorbed into last year's revenue. But for special 
reasons of military equipment, they had been 
set apart, and the House was now asked to en¬ 
act a law sanctioning their being carried over to 
next year’s Revenue. The House voted the 
Bill unanimously, without debate, and rose at 
4.20 p.m. 

February ijrd. 

The House met at 10.40 a.m. After some 
announcements by the President, Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro rose to inquire in what capacity Mr. 
Saito Shuichiro appeared in the Plotise. If as 
a Government Delegate, was it permitted that a 
Delegate should wear a less formal costume 
than that provided for a member? A mem¬ 
ber had to appear either in Japanese dress 
with haori and hakama, or in foreign costume 
with a frock coat or morning coat. The Pre¬ 
sident said that Mr. Saito was in foreign costume. 
Mr. Inouye insisted that it was not proper fo- 
I reign costume. Other members supported Mr. 


Inouye, and Mr. Miura expressed surprise that 
tlie President should show amusement about a 
violation of the rules. The President finally 
requested Mr. Saito to withdraw, and the latter 
did so, returning shortly afterwards in a frock 
coat. Mr. Tanigawa Tai, referring to the mo¬ 
tions of which notice had been given as an¬ 
nounced by the President, said that, as he 
understood, the various schools specially licens¬ 
ed by the Government in different localities, the 
Keiogijiku University, and the schools of law 
and political economy were no longer to receive 
State aid. In that case the whole duty of edu¬ 
cating barristers and economists would devolve 
on the State, and a grant of only some eight 
thousand yen had been made for the purpose. 
Was it possible to discharge such functions 
with such an appropriation. The reason suppos¬ 
ed to be assigned forwithdrawingoflicial recogni¬ 
tion of these schools was that they were regarded 
as places foi educating soshi. Wasuotthat amere 
pretext? Again, with reference’to the provision 
that men who had notgraduted at one of the local 
Government Schools were not eligible for exami¬ 
nation as barristers, was not that veto really 
aimed at injuring private schools? If it was 
proposed to settle the matter of funds by Im¬ 
perial Ordinance after the session of the Diet 
had come to an end, he could only compare 
such a procedure to the methods adopted by 
the First Napoleon. He therefore desired to 
receive information from the Government on 
these points. Mr. Nakamura Yaroku inquired 
whether the member had been giving them a 
lecture. Mr. Tanigawa replied in a loud voice 
that it was no lecture, and that Mr. Nakamura 
bad belter hold his peace. Mr. Kusumoto 
Masataka, on behalf of the Special Committee 
appointed to inquire into the advisability of 
petitioning for a prolongation of the session, re¬ 
ported that the Committee had decided to 
recommend that the President seek the honour 
of being admitted to audience by the F.mperor, 
for the purpose of submitting for His Majesty's 
consideration the actual state of affairs, and 
soliciting such a prolongation as His Majesty 
might deem fit. The House, being new 
to Parliamentary procedure, had necessarily 
made little progress, and had moreover been in¬ 
terrupted and greatly impeded by the destruction 
of the Diet’s buildings. There were more than 
20 important Bills awaiting discussion, and to 
separate leaving them untouched would be a 
reproach to the House. The President an¬ 
nounced that a message had been received from 
the Minister President of State, asking the House 
to discuss and vote upon the Supplementary 
Estimates for next year without submitting them 
for examination by a Committee. The President 
further announced that, in the absence of ob¬ 
jection, he should consider the Committee's 
Report adopted as to the prolongation of the 
session. The House then proceeded to the first 
reading of the Weights and Measures Bill, as 
sent down from the Peers. Mr. Ishida, Govern¬ 
ment Delegate, explained the objects of the Bill. 
He pointed out the great inaccuracies of the 
weights and measures now in use, and laid 
stress upon the fact that the purpose of the Bill 
was in no sense to change the Japanese system, 
but only to fix the standards in accordance with 
scientific methods, and to bring the system into 
mathematical relation with the systems of the 
West. Various questions were put by members, 
and answered by Mr. Saito Shuichiro, Chief 
of the Commercial Bureau in the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce. The Presi¬ 
dent said that as the number of important 
Bills awaiting first reading was large, it seemed 
desirable to conduct the preliminary inquiries 
and hear the explanations as to several Bills in 
succession, and then to elect, by one operation, 
the Committees for examining them. The 
reading aloud of the Bills would also be dis¬ 
pensed with, as printed copies were in the hands 
of all the members. The House then proceeded 
to the Registration Bill. Mr. Shirane, Delegate 
for the Home Office, briefly explained the need 
for such a Bill. Only one question was asked, 
and the House then proceeded to the amended 
Criminal Code. Mr. Mitsukuri, Government 
Delegate for the Department of Justice, said 
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that the Code contained over 400 articles, and 
that full explanations were appended. There 
had been four bodies of criminal law promulgated 
since the xstyear of the Meiji era, but a peifect 
system had not yet been attained. He referred 
briefly to some of the defects of the code now in 
force; as its failure to define clearly the offence of 
seeking to bring officials into contempt (Kauri 
bujyoku ) ; its want of distinction between treason 
towards the State and towards the Government; 
its deficiency in respect of provisions relating to 
local officials and registrars; and so forth. 
Mr. Okada Ryoichiro said that the immediate 
consequence of each previous revision of the 
Criminal Law had been an increase of criminals. 
Did the Government expect that this new re¬ 
vision would lead to a reduction ? This ques¬ 
tion elicited loud laughter. After some further 
questions, Mr. Kondo Jumpei inquired whether 
this revision of the Code had been dictated by 
the exigencies of the country’s foreign relations, 
and if so, what articles had been thus affected. 
The Government Delegate said that the revised 
Criminal Laws were for use in Japan, and that 
their compilation had not been undertaken in 
the smallest degree for the purpose of producing 
a good effect upon foreigners. Besides, they 
did not apply to foreigners, since the latter are 
at present exempt from the operation of Japan¬ 
ese laws. In answer to another question, he 
said that one great object of the revision had 
been to obtain thorough equilibrium of penalties. 
In some cases penalties might have been in¬ 
creased, but on the whole the alterations were on 
the side of leniency. Immediately after the ope¬ 
ration of the present Criminal Code, directions had 
been given to the various courts that note should 
be taken and information furnished of all faults in 
the working of the Code. In accordance with the 
facts thus obtained the work of revision had been 
commenced five years ago. After some further 
questions, a discussion arose as to the manner o! 
electing Committees to examine the above three 
Bills, but it was finally decided to follow the usual 
method. The Presidenthavingannounced that lie 
proposed to forward to the Government the whole 
Budget as amended by the House at the second 
reading, Mr. Orita Kenshi opposed that method, 
urging that only the portions falling within the 
scope of Article 67 of the Constitution should 
be forwarded, as there was no occasion to seek 
the Government's concurrence in respect of 
the remaining items, with which the House had 
power to deal independently. This objection 
found no supporters. Three Committees were 
then elected, and the House took a recess at 
3.15 p.m. On reassembling, Mr. Kawamada 
Tokujiro moved that the Bill for amending the 
land assessment be considered at once as a mat¬ 
ter of urgency, since that course would greatly fa¬ 
cilitate subsequent discussion of the question of 
land tax reduction. The proposal was rejected 
by 127 to hi. The House then proceeded to 
the first reading of a Bill for amending the Land 
Tax Regulations. Mr. Shiota Okuzo, the intro¬ 
ducer of the Bill, attempted to explain it, but met 
with much interruption, the House appearing 
to think itself quite sufficiently informed on the 
subject. The House rose at 4 p.m. 

Fibkuary »4Th. 

The House met at 10.40 a.m. The President 
said that a Representation had been handed in 
by Mr. Hayakawa Riyosuke, asking for the 
appointment of a commission to inquire into a 
disease of the mulberry tree ( Kuiva-no-ha 
t'shuktt-byo); also a Bill by Mr. Iwasa Jiro for 
amending the Land Assessment in certain 
localities. The House then proceeded to con¬ 
sider a supplementary Budget for the next fiscal 
year. Mr. Shirane, Government Delegate, ex¬ 
plained that the sum asked for, namely 240,000 
yen, was for the re-building of the Diet. The 
Government thought that the best plan was to 
re-construct it of wood, so as to have it ready 
by the session at the close of this year. Mr. 
Mori Toichiro observed that a sum was in¬ 
cluded for the pay of a foreign expert, and 
inquired whether Japanese architects and scien¬ 
tific men would not suffice. Mr. Shirane said 
that there was no intention of procuring a 
foreigner from abroad. There was already a 
foreigner engaged in the Temporary Building 


Bureau of the Home Department who had 
had experience in the building of houses of 
parliament, and as his present agreement ex¬ 
pired in March, the Government had thought 
it better to re-engage him for the period 
of the Diet’s reconstruction. Consequently no 
special examination had been made as to the 
competence of Japanese experts. He presumed 
that if a choice were made with great care, a 
competent Japanese expert might be found, but 
the work was one of considerable magnitude. 
Mr. Sakurai Tokutaro said that the chief point 
of dissatisfaction connected with the former 
building had been the absence of a Throne in 
the Lower House. Would this be remedied in 
the re-constructed Diet? The Delegate replied 
in the negative. In answer to a question by Mr. 
Hamano Noboru, he said that the lighting would 
be by electricity, as before, but that ample pre¬ 
cautions against fire would be adopted. Mr. 
Suyehiro thought that this question required 
careful consideration. He asked whether the 
building now used for the House of Represen¬ 
tatives could not be hired for three or four years 
longer; whether there would be any difficulty in 
similarly renting the Imperial Hotel; what 
would be the cost per annum of adopting this 
plan ; about how long the building of the per¬ 
manent Diet would take; and finally whether 
some trifling changes would not render the new 
Patents Office suitable for the purposes of the 
Diet. The Delegate replied that the idea 
of using the Patents Office had not been con¬ 
sidered, but that great inconvenience would re¬ 
sult from any attempt to employ buildings now 
serving other official purposes. A rough esti¬ 
mate of the cost of the permanent Diet was 2\ 
million yen. He could not answer the other 
questions. Mr. Yamanaka Riunosuke said that 
from actual observation, he believed an out¬ 
lay of 100,000 yen would render the Patents 
Office fit for temporary use by the Diet. He 
urged that a Special Committee be appointed 
to consider the whole question. Mr. Shirane 
said that the building now occupied by the House 
was required for the Museum of Antiquities of 
the Household Department. To prepare it for 
the purposes of the Diet, an outlay of 120,000 
yen would be required. The rent of the rooms 
used in the Imperial Hotel was $,oooyen monthly. 
He denied that the Patents Office could be 
adapted for the Diet at a cost of only 100,000 yen. 
Mr. Takaoka Kiukei proposed that the Bill he 
submitted to the Permanent Committee on Fi¬ 
nance for examination, despite the Government’s 
request that a Committee should be dispensed 
with. After some debate, the House rejected this 
proposal by 102 to 101. Mr. Suyehiro then 
proposed that the Bill be submitted to a Special 
Committee. On re-assembling after the mid¬ 
day recess, Mr. Kusumoto Masataka, represent¬ 
ing the Committee appointed to consider the 
question of prolonging the session of the Diet, 
asked permission to explain that the previous 
recommendation of the Committee with regard 
to a verbal communication by the President to 
the Emperor, seemed to bfc opposed to the Con¬ 
stitution. The Committee therefore desired to 
amend their Report, so as to recommend a 
written memorial. Mr. Suyehiro’s motion was 
then put and lost. A desultory discus¬ 
sion ensued. Mr. Horiuchi Chiuji urged the 
expediency of having a Throne in the House 
of Representatives as well as in the House of 
Peers. He wished to know whether the Dele¬ 
gate’s statement as to the intention of dispensing 
with a Throne had been made advisedly. Mr. 
Inouye Kakugoro advised the Delegate not to 
give himself the trouble of replying to such 
a person, and Mr. Suzuki Manjuro endorsed 
the counsel, to the great indignation of Mr. 
Horiuchi, who pressed for a reply. The 
Delegate said that the plan of the former 
building had been adopted, and that he 
could give no further information. Mr. Naito 
Rihachi pressed his amendment for cutting 
off the appropriation on account of a foreign 
architect. The reasons given by the Delegate 
for employing a foreigner simply amounted to 
saying that, as one was on the spot, he had been 
engaged. Japanese architects should be well 
able to do the work, especially since it was 


simply one of re-construction. Report said that 
the employment of foreign architects had some¬ 
times been the cause of serious errors of con¬ 
struction. The closure was moved and Mr. 
Naito’s amendment being put, was lost by 1x9 
to 116. Mr. Suzuki Manjuro told the House 
that, most regrettably, they had decided to 
employ a foreigner whose services might have 
been dispensed with, and was proceeding to 
dilate on the theme when he was called to order. 
The Bill was then voted, and the House pro¬ 
ceeded to consider a Bill for the amendment 
of the Land Tax Regulations. Mr. Nakamura 
Yaroku made a powerful speech in opposition. 
The document accompanying the Bill spoke of 
the land tax as ancient. Undoubtedly it was 
so: it had existed in Japan from time imme¬ 
morial. Within recent years immense social 
changes had taken place, and corresponding 
public outlay was required. Did they think 
they could purchase civilization for noth¬ 
ing ? If a section of the nation were over-taxed, 
doubless its burden should be lightened; but 
when they proposed to reduce a tax paid by the 
whole nation, how was the public expenditure 
to be met? People talked of “ land tax reduc¬ 
tion ” as a question approved by public opinion, 
but the Sontio Joi (honour the sovereign and 
expel foreigners) cry of pre-Restoration days 
had been a more unanimous expression of 
public opinion, and who entertained it now ? 
Did they forget what the Minister of State for 
the Navy had told them ? He had said that 
the Navy of Japan was not yet sufficient to 
protect the country. They had also been told 
that not until the year 1929 would the fortifica¬ 
tions of the bay that washed the streets of the 
City where their Emperor lived be completed. 
It was impossible under such circumstances to 
vote for a large reduction of the land tax. Did 
they not know that the foreign trade of their 
country amounted to over 130 million yen an¬ 
nually? How much of that trade was carried 
on directly by Japanese? They had voted, 
with apparent pride, to reduce the subsidy of 
the Japan Mail S.S. Company. Let them go 
to Hongkong, and, travelling thence westward, 
see how often they would meet a ship flying the 
Japanese flag. They ought rather to recognise 
the necessity of increasing the subsidies to ship¬ 
ping companies so as to develop the mercantile 
marine of the empire. They imagined that by 
reducing the land tax they would relieve the 
farming class and encourage production; but 
in truth the effects of the proposed reduction 
would scarcely be felt by individuals. Again, 
they all talked of Treaty Revision as an object 
of universal desire, but would the consumma¬ 
tion of that hope be hastened by cutting down the 
revenue to a sum less than the reasonable ex¬ 
penditure of the State? He yielded to no one 
in his desire to reduce useless expenditure, but 
he held that the money thus economized should 
be devoted to productive works, as irrigation, 
road-making, and so forth. The average sum 
spent every year upon works of irrigation, road¬ 
making, riverine repairs, and so forth, from 
1875 to 1886, had been 1,498,000 yen approxi¬ 
mately, and the average yearly loss by floods 
3,866,000 yen. They might regard this great 
sum as money lent in perpetuity and without 
interest to the Princess Otohime of the 
Dragon's Palace. Such a system of finance 
was not to be approved by any reasoning 
man. Instead of reducing the land tax they 
should reduce useless expenditure, and em¬ 
ploy the money thus saved to carry out works 
the products of which would help to reduce the 
national debt. Mr. Asanaga Shinzo moved, as 
a point of urgency, that the amendments pro¬ 
posed by Messrs. Suzuki Shigeta, Amakasu 
Fumiye, and Iwasa Jiro be examined fully, and 
separately discussed and voted upon. Mr. 
Inouye Kakugoro moved that a Special Com¬ 
mittee be appointed to examine the Bill. Mr. 
Nakamura had denied that the reduction of the 
land tax was a subject of public desire, but 
for his part he thought there were very few per¬ 
sons in the whole nation who did not desire it. 
Mr. Yamaguchi Chiyosaku denounced the pro¬ 
posal of Mr. Asanaga as a mere device for 
throwing dust in the eyes of the House. The 
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supporters of the Bill probably foresaw that they 
were about to be beaten, and were therefore 
resorting to strategy. He exhorted them to 
stand up like men and face the issue stoutly. 
Never mind who lost or won. The question 
was, what was best for the country. Mr. 
Asanaga’s motion was then put and apparently 
lost. The decision being challenged, the Pre¬ 
sident (Mr. Tsuda) called for an open ballot. 
Meanwhile the House had been falling into 
more and more confusion. Members were 
speaking without leave, others shuffled with 
their feet, and some hammered their desks 
with the uprights on which their numbers 
were written. The Presidents cries of order 
were disregarded. Mr. Kudo Kokan insisted 
on speaking, though forbidden to do so, and 
Mr. Inouye Kakugoro shouted that he ought to 
be removed from the House. The President 
then declared that the result of the ballot 
was 92 “ayes” and “142” noes. The 
President was then about to put Mr. 
Inouye Kakugoro's motion, but objection 
was raised on the ground that the motion was 
virtually the same as that of Mr. Asanaga. Mr. 
Inouye himself called out that his motion had 
been “ handsomely beaten.” Mr. Hayashi Ko- 
ichiro said that, during the past three years, the 
total sum annually paid by the nation in the 
shape of land tax and local taxes was 58 
million yen, and further burdens would have to 
be borne on account of the new system of Local 
Government. Some relief must be given. In 
seeking to reduce tire land tax they were only 
carring out the expressed wishes of the empire. 
Such a plan would materially help to develop the 
national resources. The opponents of the Bill 
claimed that the proposed reduction was not 
supported by public opinion, but the numerous 
petitions presented to the Diet proved the error 
of such a contention. The President here asked 
the House whether it had no objection to the 
course recommended by the Committee on the 
prolongation of the Session. No objection was 
raised. The closure was then put and voted. 
The House then decided to proceed to the 
second reading of the Bill, by 225 to 17. The 
House rose at 4.30 p.m.. 

I'KBRUAHY *6TH. 

The House met at 10.40 a.m. The President 
announced that Mr. Takanashi had presented 
a motion for a Representation asking the Go¬ 
vernment to revoke the subsidy to the Tea Com¬ 
pany. Also that a reply had been received from j 
the Government to the House’s application for 
its concurrence in respect of the reductions re¬ 
commended by the Budget Committee’s Report. 
The reply was read out. It intimated that the 
Government though anxious to give effect to the 
wishes of the House, was unable to make such 
economies as those proposed, and it asked the 
House to reconsider the question. Mr. Uyeki 
Yemori proposed that application be made for 
a Cabinet Minister to attend and explain the 
matter. Mr Inouye Kakugoro asked under 
what authority it was proposed to ask for the 
attendance of a Minister. Supposing that the 
request were made and refused, would the House 
drop the matter as it had done in the case 
of applying for the attendance of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce ? Mr. Uyeki 
replied that no law or provision of the Constitu¬ 
tion distinctly empowered the House to take 
such a course, but it seemed to be a course 
consistent with the spirit of parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure, especially when they were considering a 
matter of such importance as the Budget. Mr. 
Otsu Junichiro thought that the House should 
be in a position by this time to appreciate the 
unsympathetic treatment it was likely to receive 
at the Government's hands. The Delegates of 
the Government had the same status in the 
House as Ministers. He suggested that expla¬ 
nations should be sought from them first, and 
that afterwards, if necessary, the Government 
should be approached. Mr. Misaki was of opi- 
nionthat nothing could be gained by entering into 
any verbal discussion with a Minister of State. 
He recommended the appointment of a carefully 
selected Committee to re-examine the scheme of 
reduction and enter into consultation with the 
Government. He saw no other way of reaching 


a practical result, in view of the proximity of 
the close of the session. If the House did not 
mind separating without effecting anything in 
respect of the Budget, then he had nothing 
more to say. But they devoted some ninety 
days to this subject and it would redound 
little to their credit if they went back to their 
constituents with nothing whatever to show. 
He proposed that the Committee should consist 
of nine, and that it be chosen, not by Sections, 
hut by the whole House. Mr. Uyeki’s motion 
was the put and lost. Mr. Misaki’s motion was 
then discussed. Mr. Kikuchi Kanji opposed 
the motion, and was beginning to enter into an 
examination of items of the Budget when 
several members rose to order. Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro declared that Mr. Kikuchi’s speech 
sounded like the rough draft a rustic discourse. 
Mr. Tanaka Shozo shouted out “ silence." Mr. 
Kikuchi, after further interruptions, failed to 
obtain a hearing and descended from the 
rostrum. Mr. Otsu Junichiro thought that the 
House should come to some decision to guide 
a committee before appointing one. He com¬ 
batted the reasons advanced in the Government’s 
reply, and said that if the reductions proposed 
by the House were opposed to the laws, amend¬ 
ments of the laws in the desired sense should 
be undertaken. The closure was here put and 
voted. A closed ballot was then taken on Mr. 
Misaki’s motion, the result being 151 “ayes” 
and 117 “noes.” The President announced 
that the House would now proceed to elect the 
Select Committee, but several members said 
that, being uncertain as to the functions of the 
Committee, they desired to hear the stenogra¬ 
phic record of Mr. Misaki’s speech. Other 
members asked that the usual midday recess.be 
taken, the hour being past noon. Mr. Kudo 
Kokan called out to the President to be so good 
as to leave the House. Mr. Nakamura Yaroku 
said that Mr. Kudo should be handed over to the 
Committee for Disciplinary Punishment. Re¬ 
peated calls for a recess ensued. The Presi¬ 
dent ordered the stenographic record to be read. 
Mr. Tanaka Shozo asked whether the President 
had power to prevent the members from eating 
when they were hungry. Mr. Endo, who sat 
immediately beside him, bade him be silent, 
and rising, clenched his fist. Mr. Tanaka 
shouted back an angry reply, and a personal 
encounter seemed imminent when the President 
called the two members to order. The ballot¬ 
ing proceeded, with the following results:— 

Mr. Misaki Kamenosuke .150 votes. 

Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi .14H votes. 

Mr. Kobayashi Kiisiio .135 votes. 

Mr. Tanaka (Jentaro .133 votes. 

Mr. Furusiio Yoshikado.131 votes. 

Mr. Avai Takeo.128 votes. 

Mr. Abei I wane.127 votes. 

Mr. Kammuchi Tomotsune .127 votes. 

Mr. Maki Bokushin.123 votes. 

The House took a recess at 3 p.m., and re¬ 
assembled at 3.45 p.m. The President an¬ 
nounced that a Message had been received 
from the Emperor sanctioning the prolongation 
of the session until the 7th proximo. Mr. 
Koma Shiku urged the advisability of arriving at 
a clear understanding as to scope of the functions 
to be performed by the Committee appointed in 
the forenoon. After some discussion the President 
said that, according tohisview of what had passed 
and his reading of the stenographic records, the 
function of the Committee was this :—To consult 
with the Government, and then either to make 
whatever amendments seemed necessary, or, if 
such a course appeared expedient, to take the 
sense of the House, and be guided by it; then 
to report to the House, after which the House 
would finally decide. This explanation was re¬ 
ceived with applause. The House rose at 4 p.m. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- ♦- 

THREE QUERIES TO MR. ISAAC 
DOOMAN. 


To the Editor of the “ Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Mr. Issac Dooman, in your issue of the 
12th instant, is again successful in showing that 
whatever else Chiislianity may do for its ad¬ 
herents, it has little influence in teaching them 
manners. Yet the existence of sucli a controver¬ 


sialist as this gentleman, who thinks it good taste 
to refer to Mrs. Humphry Ward as “ the greatest 
literary Jezebel of the 19th century,” may be found 
useful, if only as an example of the sort of language 
possible to what one may call the “natural” 
Chi istian, uninfluenced by the better manners of 
his time. 

Mrs. Waid has not much to fear, however, from 
a writer who can talk of a “ luminary ” “ harping ” 
upon views, and who shows in almost every line 
that however much he knows about the fluctuations 
of creed;., he has but little acquaintance with the 
rules of grammar. Still, as Mr. Isaac Dooman 
would no doubt like an opportunity of giving the 
public some insight into the vast stores of learning 
which he has accumulated in the course of his ex¬ 
tensive reading, perhaps he will be good enough 
to answer one or two queries arising out of his 
letter. 

Firstly, then, he objects to Mrs. Ward’s religious 
ideas as expounded in “ Robert Elsmere ” on the 
ground that they are not original. Now, as this 
want of originality seems to be in Mr. Dooman’s 
eyes the unpardonable sin, which damns irretriev¬ 
ably any creed or body of leaching, will that gen¬ 
tleman kindly point out in your columns how 
much of the ethical teaching of Jesus Christ is 
original and not to be found in teachings and 
writings arterior to the assumed date of the 
Gospels P 

Secondly, will Mr. Isaac Dooman give a few out 
of the “infinite number of instances” in which 
every day he sees divinely-made “cosmic laws” 
“ altered, suspended, and deranged by human 
will,” defining at the same time what he means 
by “cosmic laws " F 

Thirdly, does he seriously mean to assert, what 
his words imply, that Christians are only kept 
from fully satiating their “animal lusts and desires” 
simply by belief in “ God,” “ soul,” and “ future re¬ 
tribution ?" Surely his fellow-believers, who can see 
the drift of an argument a little more readily than 
Mr. Isaac Dooman, must utter that bitter cry 
“Save us from our friends!” when they read such 
arguments as this. 

Yours,&c., SECULARIAN. 

I'ebruary 21st, 1891. 


THE JINRIKISHA. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—O bserving in the Mail a reference to jin- 
rikisha-USivt\ .and a proposition to abolish that 
mode of conveyance, something within my mind 
made such ready response to the idea that I thought 
I might be permitted to “second the motion.” 

The unadulterated truth is that the jinrikisha, 
pulled by a human being—lautalogy admissible ? 
—is a blot on civilization, and no Japanese who 
loves his country in its individuality should be 
content to have his fraternity represented by such 
a slavish occupation, or such a degrading method 
of earning {\\egozen. 

While I was in San Francisco, some speculative 
gentlemen, abetted by a few Japanese youths, 
proposed introducing the knruma in that cosmopo¬ 
litan metropolis. The fact was mentioned to my 
son, who, entertaining for this fair land something 
of theenlhusiaslic friendship that Sir Edwin Arnold 
so eloquently expresses, hastened to the Japanese 
Consulate and urged the most stringent opposition 
to any such movement, as it would degrade the 
standing of the whole Japanese nation rf they 
should allow any of their countrymen to engage in 
such an enterprise. 

Now there is nothing more luxurious than to be 
seated in a springy, lacquered, elegantly finished 
kurnma, with runner oulrivalling all competitors 
in speed. One loses all sense of the humanity of the 
“pull-man” and intuitively, half unconsciously, 
takes pride in the full, sinewy calves of his swift ne¬ 
ther limbs, the fitof his livery, the effect of the tnon or 
crest, and the curves of the little vehicle that whirls 
him so comfortably to his destination. I like the 
jinrikisha ; but it is an evil nevertheless. It is an 
inhuman, degrading, killing occupation. Under 
my special observation within two years, three or 
four splendid specimens of physique have utterly 
broken down. Constitutions ruined. To keep up 
the show of strength and foice into continuous ser¬ 
vice these human steeds, the drinking of sake is 
resorted to ; a short lived remedy, and still more 
fatal the collapse which is sure to follow. To open 
Japan to foreigners with its men as horses, is more 
humiliating than to share legal rights with foreign 
judges. Labour is honourable and elevating save 
when it degrades man among men ; and although 
the ’riksha coolie of Yokohama may lord it over 
the intoxicated sailor, he must bend like a beast of 
burden to carry the man of obliterated reason to 
dens’of infamy, that he may win for himself a pit¬ 
tance more of percentage. The seven reasons 
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preferred in the proposition for discontinuance of 
this form of industry, by the editor of the Yomiuri 
Shimbun, have more or less of forcible truth, there¬ 
fore. Although appreciating the luxury and con¬ 
venience, I think the system should be disclaimed 
by all well-wishers of Japan and the Japanese. 

Tokyo, Feb. 23td, 1891. A.V.R.E. 


A JAPANESE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


To the Editor of the “Japan MaIl.” 

Sir,— My attention has recently been called to 
an article which appeared in the Japan Mail on 
January 24th. Even at this late day, please allow 
me to correct certain statements contained in it. 

The article is entitled “A Japanese Confession 
of Faith.” It represents me as the principal author 
of the Confession, and as "assuring my numerous 
questioners that not until half an hour before the 
meeting had any foreigner suspected its exist¬ 
ence.” When the Confession was presented to 
the Synod, a simple question was asked me beai ing 
upon its authorship; but my answer was quite 
different from that indicated in the article. It is 
true that my part in the matter proved to be 
nearly "an all-night work;” but it was the \voik 
of assisting in rendering the original draft into 
Japanese. 

The article also represents the Synod as domin¬ 
ated by an anti-foreign spirit. It is true that the 
Synod did not favour the importation of any Con¬ 
fession of Faith prepared by a foreign Church to 
meet its own special requirements. It desired one 
suited to the needs of the Church in Japan ; and 
the Confession adopted was adopted because it 
seemed to do that. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that the Synod was " hostile to any draft savour¬ 
ing in any degree of foreign inspiration.” 'I'llere 
was no division whatever of the body into foieign 
members and Japanese members. To show that 
this is not merely my own conviction, allow me 
to conclude with an extract from the official records 
of the Synod. 

"From the beginning of the negotiations for 
the union of this Cliuich and the Congregational 
Churches, Dr. Imbrie has laboured in no ordinary 
manner upon the Constitution and Confession of 
Faith, and no less for the peace and welfare of the 
Church. Thus at length we have been enabled to 
adopt the Confession of Faith of the Church of 
Christ in Japan; and therefore this Synod, as a 
slight return for his labours, expresses its giatitude 
to him in a vote of thanks.” 

SAJURO ISHIMOTO. 

Meiji Gaku-in, Tokyo. 

February 24th, 1891. 

[It appears to be scarcely correct to state that the article repre¬ 
sented the Synod as dominated by an anti-foreign spirit. 
Stress was laid, it is true, on the evident desire for an original 
and essentially national confession. The fruit of an anti- 
foreign spirit pure and simple would hardly have been referred 
to as " specially reassuring ... to those who have 
laboured for the firm lodgement of orthodox Christianity in 
Japan.” Whilst thanking Professor Ishimoto for pointing out 
that his own reply was incorrectly rei>orted, we may state that 
our information was based upon impressions gathered by 
gentlemen present on the occasion, and upon published reports. 
-En.y..W.] 


'YOKOHAMA LITERARY SOCIETY. 

-4- 

The last fortnightly meeting of the Literary 
Society, held at Van Schaick Hall on the 14II1 
instant, was rendered more than ordinarily interest¬ 
ing by what was modestly termed a " Talk upon 
Railways.” Mr. Page, of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment Railways, was the author of the paper. Rail¬ 
ways, or as our American cousins very properly 
choose to designate them, Railroads, Mr. Page 
remarked, admit of a variety of treatment and of a 
very great deal being said about them, but the limit¬ 
ed lime allowed him would he thought prevent him 
from saying much more than many peisons were 
already familiar with. He would, however, briefly 
glance at two or three of the most striking features 
of the subject of railways and railway development 
since their inception at the beginning of the present 
century. All would admit how largely railways 
enter into the sum of our everyday happiness, 
though few probably have considered the subject 
sufficiently to really estimate the loss a withdrawal 
of the facilities of rapid transit would entail. After 
recalling the days of the old stage coaches and 
post chaises and some of the difficulties and dis¬ 
comforts and dangers of land travel 60 or 70 years 
ago; and of the deep misgiving and fearfulness 
with which even journeys of short distances 
were entered upon, Mr. Page went on to speak 
of the origin of railways. More than 200 years 
ago, in fact as early as the year 1676, the 
fust dawn of the present mighty and elaborate 
system was heralded, when some inventive 
genius whose name has not come down to pos¬ 


terity conceived the idea of laying down balks 
of limber equally straight and parallel to form a 
tiamroad for the passage of caits loaded with 
coal from mines to the river-side in the vicinity of 
Newcasl'e-on-Tyue. One hundred years later 
the Coalbrookdale Iron Works aie said to have 
constructed the fiistiron rails. These rails were 
only 5 feel long, and were secured to oak timbers 
laid upon ties. Ten years later the Sheffield 
Colliery Society introduced cast iron rails, and 
tramroads constructed in this manner are being 
worked for colliery purposes to this day in some 
disliicts of England. Very little change was 
made in the rail afterwards until the year 1820, 
when J. Birkinshaw took out a patent for the first 
malleable iron rail. A rail so made, 28Ibs. to the 
lineal yard, and laid on blocks of stone formed 
the permanent way of the first railway ever con¬ 
structed and worked by steam traction power. 
The same description of permanent way, but with 
a rail 35II). per yard, was adopted by Geo. Steven¬ 
son for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
Since then many different types of rails have been 
devised to meet certain ideas and needs, and they 
have been greatly increased in length and depth 
and sectional area, but the great improvement 
perhaps has been effected in the material of which 
they are composed; from malleable iron to Bes¬ 
semer steel. Steel is not only found to be more 
homogeneous, ensuring evener wear than iron, 
but its strength is half as great again and 
rails made of steel may thus be reduced in 
weight by corrosion and abrasion to an extent 
that would be unsafe in an iron rail. Until quite 
lecently the action of the weather and natural 
wear and tear wei^ thought to be the only two 
elements detrimental to the life of steel rails, but 
it has been discovered that they are liable to 
be eaten by a thin, thread-like worm which feeds 
and actually thrives upon steel rails. Mr. Page 
remaiked that it used to be said that the ostrich 
fed on ten penny nails, bits of flint glass, and the 
like, but the worm spoken of can give the ostiich 
or any other bird or beast points in the matter of 
solid diet. After giving all the known-particulars 
of this maivellous worm, for the discovery of which 
die world stands indebted to the Germans, the 
lectiner proceeded. Steel rails are used on many 
of the best railways of the standard gauge 8£' 
of alength of 30 ft.and9olbs.per lineal yard, a very 
great advance since metal rails were first intro¬ 
duced, some rails for laying upon bridges and for 
other special purposes have been made 60 ft. long 
and 90 lbs. to the yard, but the Chiquecto Ship 
Railway it was generally understood would have a 
tail no lbs. to the yard. The railways in Japan, 
as all possibly were aware, are of the narrow 
gauge type, and the rails are 60 lbs. and in lengths 
up to 30 ft., a very excellent and solid road for a 
3a h- gauge. The cost of steel rails had been im¬ 
mensely reduced, the earliest of these costing £30 
sterling pet ton, whereas steel rails of better quality 
could now be purchased at from £3.15.0 to £4.0.0 
per ton. The yeaily out-turn of steel rails in Europe 
and America is now of vast proportions, and as 
an illustration it was mentioned that Scranton's 
Mills, Scranton, U.S., by no means the largest manu¬ 
factory in the wprld, produced 350,000 tons annually 
beginning with cold pig-iron, which is melted, con¬ 
verted into steel, sent through the various rolls, 
sawn into proper lengths, punched, and delivered 
fit for use, all in one continuous operation. And 
it is asserted that one finished steel rail 30 ft. long 
and 60 to 70 lbs. per yard is turned out every six¬ 
teen seconds. The stone blocks on which the rails 
of the early railways were laid made the running 
of the trains so rough and unpleasant that wooden 
sleepers or lies were substituted, and these continue 
to be used, though iron and steel sleepers are be¬ 
ing experimented with. ’Hie cheapness of wood 
and the ease with which it can be procured in 
most countries will most likely prevent any other 
material being substituted for it, for some lime to 
come at least. Hand in hand with improvements 
in the permanent way, corresponding advance, 
Mr. Page stated, had been made in the locomotive. 
All were aware that James Walt fiisl conceived the 
idea of utilizing steam for locomotion, but all were 
not aware that the met it of inventing the fiist 
locomotive and showing its practical working as a 
carrying and transporting agent is due to Richard 
Trevithick, whose two grandsons are now oc¬ 
cupying positions as Locomotive Superintendents 
of the Government Railways here in Japan. 
Richard Trevithick was born in Cornwall in 1771, 
and was consequently a contempoiary of Watt, 
with whom, at the age of 24, he stood forward 
as a competitor. Trevithick was perhaps the 
greatest mechanical genius England, or the world, 
has ever known, and amongst his numerous in¬ 
ventions the most important probably was the 
making practicable the use of high pressure steam, 
that is, he conceived the idea of working engines 
by the pressure of steam instead of by vacuum. 
Without high pressure, which Watt condemned 


unreservedly as dangerous, even going the length 
of saying that Trevithick ought to have been hung 
for advocating and producing high pressure en¬ 
gines, it would not have been possible to have 
locomotives, and, as a consequence, railways as 
they are at the present time. Trevithick’s first 
working model of a locomotive which is now pre¬ 
served in the South Kensington museum, was 
made as early as 1797, and shortly afterwards he 
constructed a road locomotive, which carried the 
first load of passengers ever conveyed by this 
means on Christmas Day, 1801. At a subsequent 
tiial some portion of the machinery failed and the 
engine, left by the roadside, took fire and was 
partially destroyed. The following year a patent 
was granted to Trevithick and Andrew Vivian for 
a high pressure steam-engine for propelling car¬ 
riages. In 1803 Trevithick’s second locomotive 
was built, sent from Cornwall to London, where it 
ran through the streets daily for some lime, travel¬ 
ling sometimes at a rate of 8 or 9 miles an hour. 
This locomotive had 3 wheels, 2 driving wheels 
about 8 inches in diameter with a small steei ing 
wheel in front. In 1804 Trevithick built an 
engine for working on a tramroad in South 
Wales, and this was the first engine to run upon 
a railway. It drew a gross load of 25 tons a 
distance of 9J miles at a speed of 4 miles an hour, 
'and without any load it ran at a speed of 16 miles. 
At the end of the same year one of Trevithick’s 
engines was built at Newcastle. It differed from 
its piedecessors in having flange wheels. The next 
effort was not undertaken until 1808, when Trevi- 
thek at his own cost consli ucted not only a loco¬ 
motive but a railroad, which was laid down on 
what is now Euston Square, London. This rail¬ 
way, which was circular and upon which a speed of 
12 miles an houi was maintained, may be consider¬ 
ed to have been a complete demonstration of the 
present railway system. The engine ran for some 
weeks, when, a rail breaking, it left the road, and 
turned over—the first recorded railway accident. 
The venture not only resulted in pecuniai y loss, but 
for lack of patronage and appreciation Trevithick 
ceased his efforts entirely in this branch of mecha¬ 
nics, and there is nothing to show that he ever re¬ 
sumed them. Some years after this he went out 
to South America, and when after 10 years’ ab¬ 
sence he returned enfeebled in health and without 
resources, Stevenson had entered the field which 
lie had left open and had successfully established 
with the public what he had failed to do. Steven¬ 
son ran his first locomotive on the Stockton and 
Dailiuglou Railway—the railway which may be 
considered the germ of the railway system of the 
world—on the 27th of September, 1825. It was 
named the " Locomotion,” and is preserved to this 
day in the locomotive works of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway. After speaking of the eailier 
locomotives, the "Rocket” and the " Samson,” Mr. 
Page tm ned to modern improvements, citing as 
the most important the improvement introduced 10 
years ago by Mr. Webb, of the London and Noith- 
Weslern Railway, in his compound locomotive. 
It is claimed that at least 50 per cent, is saved in 
full by the compound engine, and when it is con¬ 
sidered that some of the large railways in England 
consume 3,000 tons every day or upwards of a 
million tons annually it is evident that the saving 
is a very considerable item. Railway companies 
are proverbially conservative, however, and al¬ 
though so much has been proved in favour of the 
compound type of locomotive, its general adoption 
can scarcely be said to have commenced. All 
must have observed the massiveness and evidence 
of immense power a locomotive of the modern 
type presents when under steam and hauling a train 
at a rapid speed, and yet such a wondei ful ma¬ 
chine is now-a-days turned out of the huge loco¬ 
motive establishments in different parts of the 
world with the ease and apparent rapidity almost 
of a sewing machine or a walch, for it is asserted 
that the Baldwin Works at Philadelphia manufac¬ 
ture an average of two complete locomotives daily. 
And at the Crewe Works, England, which are 
said to be the largest railway works in the woild, 
an engine was on one occasion for the purpose of 
an experiment wholly built, from the time the iron 
plates were selected and laid down to the com¬ 
pletion of the engine in every detail, boilers tested 
and steam up ready and capable of hauling a 
train in the short space of 25I working hours. 
There are computed to be 105,000 locomotives in 
use throughout the world, and the United States 
possess between 29,000 and 30,000 of them. Some 
interesting particulars were given of the speed of 
trains, in support of which the views of eminent 
English and American engineeis and experts were 
quoted. Eighty miles an hour is apparently the 
maximum speed which is possible for locomotives 
of the present type, at which speed the resistance 
of the air, the back pressure in the cylinders, and 
the friction altogether become so great that they 
absorb the whole power of the engine, while the 
pressure on the wrong side of the piston becomes 
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greatly increased by the fact that the exhaust 
steam cannot be got out of the cylinders fast 
enough. In connection with the matter of safely 
of travel on railways, such high authorities as Sir 
Edward WalUin and Mr. Findlay, the general 
manager of the London and North Western Rail¬ 
way declare, Mr. Page staled, that it is the safest 
mode of progression known to mankind, and Mr. 
Findlay is of opinion that there is more actual 
danger in crossing the street of a large town than 
in riding in an express train. After adducing a 
few statistics relating to this phase of the subject, 
reference was made to some of the different de¬ 
scriptions of railways, submarine bridges, tunnels, 
etc., and to the salient features of the projected 
Trans-Siberian Railway. At the conclusion of 
the lecture, the railways of this country were 
briefly alluded to. There are, Mr. Page said, 
some 1,250 miles in operation, not including the 
Hokkaido lines. Excepting two or three short 
sections which have double tracks the whole system 
is single and of a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. The safety 
of trains working upon this single line is secured 
by what is known is the Train Staff and Ticket 
system, a plan invented 40 years or so ago by a Mr. 
Woodhouse, an engineer of the London ana North 
Western Railway for working a long tunnel called 
the Slonedge tunnel. It has its disadvantages, 
but there can be little doubt no better plan has yet 
been devised for securing lire safety of a single line 
worked under conditions such as those existing 
in japan. A few illustrations of the humorous 
side of the railway question were given at the close. 

The following is the accouirt of the wonderful 
worm :— 

The German Government has been inquiring 
into the life history of one of the most remarkable 
worms in the known world. The gluttonous appe¬ 
tite of this peculiar and wonderful creature is only 
satisfied by feeding on common steel. For some 
time preceding the publication of the facts of the 
case the greatest consternation existed among the 
engineers employed on the railway at Hagen, on 
account of the accidents which always occurred at 
the same place, proving that some terrible defect 
must exist either in the material or the construction 
of the rails. The Government became interested 
and sent a Commission to the spot for the purpose 
of maintaining a constant watch at the spot where 
the accidents—one of them attended with loss of 
life—had occurred. It was not, however, until 
after six mouths had elapsed that the sui face of the 
rails appeared to be corroded, as if by acid, to the 
extent of over one hundred yards. The rail was taken 
up and broken, whereupon it was found lobeliterally 
honey combed by a thin, thread-like gray worm. 
The worm is said to be of about the bigness of a com¬ 
mon knitting needle. It is of a light gray colour, 
and on the head it carries two little sacs or glands, 
filled with a most powerful corrosive secretion, 
which is ejected every ten minutes when the little 
demon is lying undisturbed. The liquid when 
squirted upon iron renders that metal soft and 
spongy, and of the colour of rust, when it is easily 
and greedily devoured by the little insect. “ There 
is no exaggeration,” says the official report, " in 
the assertion that this creature is one of the most 
voracious, for it has devoured thirty-six kilograms 
of rails in a foilnight.” 


J A PA N BRE WERE CO MPA NY. 

- ♦- 

The annual general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Japan Brewery Company (Limited) was 
held on Wednesday afternoon at the offices of the 
Company. Mr. C. Rohde occupied the chair, and 
among those present were Messrs. T. B. Glover, 
A. B. Walford, E. Blanc, C. J. Strome, D. Fraser, 
P. de C. Morriss, F. Abegg, Imai Sozaburo, Ha- 
karu Isono, R. Masnjima, Yeend Duer, and Wilson 
Walker (Secretary). 

At the request of the Chairman, 

The Secretary read the notice calling the 
meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken 
as read. 

The Chairman .then said — Gentlemen, the 
repot t and accounts for last year have been 
circulated among the shareholder, and I piopose 
that they be taken as read. 1 he report gives all 
details, and it will hardly be necessary for me to 
make any remarks in addition. It is certainly very 
satisfactory that we have been able to increase the 
sales notwithstanding that business in Japan gene¬ 
rally cannot be considered as having been favour¬ 
able during last year. The increase leferred to 
shows that the quality of Kirin Beer has found 
approval everywhere, and it must be our endeavour 
now to further inciease the sales; our breweiy is in 
first rate condition and complete, and is in a position 
now to meet any larger demand. It is impossible 
of course to suit everybody’s taste. One consum¬ 


er would like to have the beer somewhat heaviei 
or bitterer, another prefers it lighter, but out 
piinciple is to use nothing but pure mall and hops 
so that consumers may under any circumstances 
be convinced and sure that they obtain a pure and 
healthy beer, and I think that this will be the best 
means of seeming a continued sale among our 
customers and the public generally. That our 
beer has not deteriorated from its former good 
quality will be seen by a new report from Dr. 
Divers, which I shall call on Mr. Walker to read 
to you. 

Mr. Walker read the report which, under date 
February 24th, 1891, stated that two samples ol 
the company’s beer had just been analysed which 
were designated in the report as No. 1 and No. 2. 
No. I was in bottles direct from the brewery, 
through Mr. Glover’s agency, and analysed by bis 
request. No. 2 was in bottles purchased about the 
same date, February 16th, 1891, for home consump¬ 
tion from Kameya’s in Tokyo, and was analysed 
without the kuowledgeof Mr. Gloveror anyoneelse. 
The report went on:—“These results prove the 
beer sent out from the brewery at different times 
to have been uniform in quality, varying only to 
the slight extent unavoidable in products of sepa¬ 
rate brewings even under the best management. 
They also show that any selection for the purpose 
of analysis that may have been made at the brew¬ 
ery has been of no effect, since the company’s beer 
on sale in Tokyo has proved to be fully as good 
as that analysed at the brewery. The latter, how¬ 
ever, was very bright, while the former was rather 
turbid when shaken. 

“The beer is pure and perfect in composition, 
and evidently made from malt, hops, yeast, and 
water and nothing else. Its taste and aroma are 
considered to be excellent by the undersigned, 
who is, however, not necessarily better able to 
speak on these two points than any one else, and 
who only includes in this report any statement 
concerning them in case silence might be con¬ 
strued unfavourably. 

“ No beer can well claim to be more wholesome 
or of higher dietetic value than the samples here 
reported upon." 

The Chairman said he supposed the meeting 
would and that report very satisfactory. With 
regard to the annual report lie might mention that 
the annual expenses had been somewhat greater 
than usual during last year. This was especially 
due to the propoganda entered upon in connec¬ 
tion with the Exhibition in Tokyo. The d'uectors 
considered it best for the interests of the company 
that such a course should be adopted, and they 
hoped good effects would follow from it. If any 
further information was desired in connection with 
the annual report he should be very glad to an¬ 
swer any questions that might be asked. 

No questions being asked. 

The Chairman presumed that adoption of the 
report would carry with it the appropriation of 
profits as recommended by the directors. He 
therefore proposed the adoption of the report and 
accounts as presented by the directors. 

Mr. Masujima seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 

Following is the report• 

REPORT. 

The last Ordinary Meeting was held on the 17th 
March, 1890, and the last Extraordinary Meeting on 
the 7th April, 1890. 

In accordance with the authority conferred upon 
the Shareholders at such Extraordinary Meeting, the 
Directors decided to increase the Capital by an issue of 
New Shares to the amount of $75,000, on the terms 
and conditions laid down in their Circular of the 12th 
June, 1890. The Directors are glad to say that these 
New Shares having been readily taken up, the Capital 
of the Company now stands at $150,000, fully paid up. 

The result of the Company's business during the past 
year must be considered satisfactory ; the sales show 
an increase in comparison with those of 1889, in spite 
of various exceptional circumstances that operated 
adversely to the consumption of beer generally ; in 
particular the high price of rice, the unusually wet 
summer, inteirupted communications owing to floods, 
and the dull state of the export trade. Beer is still 
regarded as a luxury in this country, and the demand 
for it must greatly be influenced by any causes that 
affect the prosperity of the people at large. 

The fact of such increase in the sales conclusively 
proves the popularity of Kirin Beer and its superiority 
to any other beer; in this connection the Directors 
have pleasure in mentioning that the highest medal 
awarded to beer at the Japanese National Exhibition 
of 1890 was gained by Kirin, as well as the Jiji Shimpo 
Gold Medal for the best beer brewed in Japan. 

The balance at the Company's credit on profit and 
loss account, after deducting the interim dividend paid 
in July, 1890, is $15,836.19. 

And the Directors suggest that this sum should be 
disposed of as follows :— 

A dividend of 6 °/ 0 making 11 °/ 0 

for the year, 1890 . $4,500.00 


Depreciation 'a) :— - 

Buildings J *7 .$1,380.98 

Machinery 5 / Q . Ii9S9 . 73 

Ma, 't 7i /o . 1,493.12 4,838.83 

Reserve Fund increased to 

$10,345.85 (b) . . 4,295 85 

Carried forward to Profit and 

Loss Account, 189'. 2,201.51 

$15,836.19 

The Directors most sincerely regret the death of Mr. 
Abbott, which deprived them of the assistance of one 
of their oldest members and one to whose energy the 
early success of the Company was largely due. Mr. 
C. J. Strome joined the Board of Directors during the 
year, which now consists of Messrs. C. Rohde, T. B. 
Glover, E. Blanc, Shibusawa Yeiichi, and C. J. Strome. 
The Directors retiring are Messrs. Shibusawa Yeiichi 
and E. Blanc, but being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. The Auditors, Messrs. R. S. Schwabe and 
Donald Fraser, retire, but being eligible, the Directors 
propose them for re-election. 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 

Wilson Walkkk, Secretary. 
Yokohama, 13th February, 1891. 

(a) The following has been written off for depreciation and 
wear and tear. 

Depreciation written off, 1889 . •<, al , g. 

Wear and Tear written off, 1889. 'sii. 6 s 

Depreciation written off, 1890 .. . g.g'.g. 

Wear and Tear written off, 1890..’536^0 

$'*.393-3i 

(b) This Reserve Fund has been made up as follows :_ 

In the year 1888 (first year). $1,082.00 

In the year 1889. 3,3t8 00 

In the year 1890 .. 5,345.85 

$10,345.85 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET TO 31ST DECEMBER, 1890. 

Liabilities,—Dr. 

To Capital, i.Jco shares of $100 each fully paid up ... $150,000.00 
To Reserve Fund, including $1,050 premium on New 

Share-* Sold. 6,050.00 

To New Oriental Bank Corporation, Limited. 18,328.13 

To Bills Payable . 5,469.71 

To Sundry Creditors . 578.08 

To Working Account Balance.$>9,586.19 

To Less | year Dividend paid in July .$ 3,750.00 

- 15,836.19 

$196,262.11 

Assets.—Cr. . 

By I-anded Property, Six Lots of Ground... % 4,671.00 

By Buildings thereon . 46,°3*-74 

-$ 5°.7 6 3-74 

By Machinery in Operation . 31,194.58 

By Plant, Mottling, Corking, and other Machines, 

Tools, Utensil, Vats, Casks, Sec. 19,974.00 

By Working Stores, Corks, Capsules, Instruments, 

&c. 7.73'.57 

By Malt and Hops .. *,995 59 

By Coal. 248 50 

By Fire Policies Current . 673.20 

Bv House and Office Furniture . 364.00 

By Stock of Beer . 39,134.40 

By Bottles . 12,276.34 

By Debtors on Current Account .$12,726.38 

By Due from Consignments. 10,061.23 

- 22,787.61 

By Petty Cash . 177.58 

$106,262.11 

Workino Account.—Dr. - 

To Depreciation written off for 1889 . f 7,018.48 

To Reserve for 1889. 3.3'8 00 

To Brewer’s Bonus for 1889 . 660.00 

To Directors’ Fees for 1889. 1,000.00 

To Auditors' Fee9 for 1889. 200.00 

To 5% Dividend i year ended 31st December, 1889... 3,750.00 

To Interest . 5,587 94 

To Ground Rent . 334.14 

To Samples. 353.50 

To Charges. >>559.54 

To Insurance . 1,393.31 

I o Salaries and Wages. '3.5*3-78 

To Charges and Consignments .;. 1,101.15 

To Commissions to Agents . 17.368 31 

To Coal Consumed . 6,891.83 

To Wear and Tear . 526.50 

To Advertising . 1,170.03 

To Balance. 19,586.19 

$85,441.80 

Cr. 

By Brought forward from 1889. $'5,257.9* 

By Exchange Adjustment . 910 93 

By Waste Grains . 31a 75 

By Protit on Brewing Account. 68,960.30 

$85,441.80 

Profit and Loss Account.—Dr. - 

To Interim Dividend paid in July, 1890 . f 3,750.00 

To Balance. 15.836 19 

$19,586.19 

Cr. - 

By Balance. $19,586.19 

$19,586.19 

Wilson Walker, Secretary. 

We have examined the forgoing accounts and compared them 
with the Books, Vouchers, and Securities in the possession of 
the Company, and find them to br correct. 

& fijssr— 

Mr. Walford proposed that as the directors, as 
was evident from the accounts, bad worked very hard 
in the interest of the shareholders, before appro¬ 
priating the profits in the manner they had so 
generously suggested, the meeting should vole to 
the directors remuneration to the amount of $1,000 
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for lasl year, and further, if in order, lie said lie 
would propose that the remuneration be fixed at 
$1,000 per annum until the company should other¬ 
wise determine. 

Mr. D. Fraser seconded the proposal, which 
was agreed to. 

The Chairman said he was sure the directois 
were very glad to see that the shareholders appre¬ 
ciated the labours of the board, and they would be 
happy to continue their effoits in behalf of the 
company's interests.—(Hear hear.) 

Mr. Glover proposed that the remuneration of 
the auditors be fixed at $300 instead of $200. The 
auditors had had a great deal of trouble, and he 
did not think $200 pioperly remunerated them. 

Mr. Isono seconded Mr. Glover’s motion, which 
was agreed to. 

The Chairman said the next business was the 
election of two directors, Messis. Blanc and Shibu- 
sawa retiring in accordance with Article 81 of the 
Articles of Association, and the confirmation of 
Mr. Slrome’s election last year. 

Mr. MaSVJIMA proposed the reelection of Messrs. 
Blanc and Shibusawa and the confirmation of Mr. 
Strome’s election. 

Mr. Abegg seconded, and the motion was 
adopted. 

At this stage, on the suggestion of Messrs. VVal- 
ford and Fraser, 

The Chairman again put the repoi t and ac¬ 
counts to the meeting, with the result that they 
were adopted. 

The next business was the election of auditors, 
and on the motion of the Chairman it was decided 
to reappoint Messrs. Fraser and Schwahe. 

Coming now to the resolutions, of which notice 
had been given, 

The Chairman read the first as follows :—“To 
add to Article n6of the Articles of Association 
.of the Japan Brewery Company, Limited : * They 
may, however, at the end of the fit si six months 
wot king in any year declare and pay without such 
sanction an interim dividend not exceeding 5 per 
cent, if they consider the business of the Com¬ 
pany to justify them so doing.”' It would be re¬ 
membered that in July the directors decided to 
pay a dividend of 5 per cent. According to the 
aitides, however, there was no provision authori¬ 
sing them to do so, but they did, it on their own 
responsibility because they thought it a great con¬ 
venience for the shareholders to icceive dividends 
twice a year. On the othei hand, tlu-y thought 
the directors should not have any tresponsibility, 
unless it were a moral one, and Ihtiefore this 
resolution was pul foiwatd. 

Mr. Fraser said he thought it a pity that the 
directors had not acted somewhat differently. 
According to the lepotl before them, the company 
was going to pay a dividend at the rate of 11 per cent, 
per annum. It might be, and he hoped it would 
be so soon, 12 per cent., peihapsmoie. Yet the 
directors confined themselves here to a half-yearly 
dividend of not more than 5 pel cent. If they should 
find their puises large enough to justify them in 
declining a dividend of 12 pei cent, it would be a 
little awkward for investors and others to have a 
dividend for one half year of 5 and for the othei of 
7 percent. He thought it a pity the directors did 
not leave the peicentage out altogether. He 
supposed the alteration could not be made now, 
and theiefore he would second the lesoiution. 

The Chairman said it was very difficult to 
decide on the exact amount of the dividend. They 
considered this 5 per cent, as a kind of interest 
which the shai eholders got on the money invested. 

Mr. Frasf.r thought it would constitute an in¬ 
ducement to gamble in the shares. 

The Chairman said of course the resolution 
must be taken as it was. They could not under the 
Articles of Association alter it. Under any cir¬ 
cumstances he thought it was rather convenient 
for the shareholders to have 5 per cent. 

Mr. Frasf.r said yes, it was better than nothing, 
but he would have prefeired that they had left out 
the amount so that they could pay 6 per cent. 
However, he thought they could tiust the directors 
with the extia one per cent. 

Mr. Glover thought Mr. Walford would be able 
to tell them whether Mr. Fraser’s suggestion would 
be in order as an amendment. 

Mr. Walford thought it would be, but of course 
as the Chairman ruled otherwise he deferred to 
that view. 

Mr. Glover thought that as the business of the 
company was likely to increase very much, and as 
next year they might be able to pay a dividend ol 
12 per cent, it would be to the iuleiesl of the com¬ 
pany that the shat eholdei s should have a dividend 
of 6 per cent. He proposed therefoie that the 
resolution should lead “ — pay without such sanc¬ 
tion any inteiim dividend which they may con¬ 
sider the business of the company justifies them in 


doing,” or alternatively that “5 per cent.” be left 
out. 

The Secretary said no change could be made 
in the resolution. It had to be published in the 
Hongkong papeis, and the resolution must now be 
considered on its meiits. 

Mr. Glover thought it better that the matter 
should be brought to the notice of the next meeting. 

Mr. Fraser remarked that he had seconded 
the motion, and thought the point as to the pei¬ 
centage should be (nought forward at another 
meeting. Must not these resolutions be confirmed 
at another meeting P 

The Secretary said yes. 

The lesoiution as it stood was then pul and 
carried. 

The Chairman now read the second lesoiution 
as follows :—“That Aiticle 118 be altered to read 
as follows:—‘The Directors may befoie recom¬ 
mending any dividend set aside out of the profits 
of the Company, such sum as they think proper 
for depreciation and leserve.”’ You will obseive, 
he said, that there was written off for depreciation 
in 1889 $7,028.48, in 1890 $4,838.86, and besides 
this the sum of $10,345.85 has been placed to 
reserve fund. If we continued to do this, pio- 
vided of course the business continues favour¬ 
able as heretofore, we would gradually build up a 
strong reserve, but at the same time write off 
the value of our buildings, machinery, &c., to a 
much lower figure than is necessary and than their 
actual value. You will find that we are forced to 
place one-third of our piofits to reserve, but the 
Articles do not say anything about depreciation, 
and our opinion is that this Aiticle which forces us 
to place one-lhiid to reserve fund is intended to 
meet depreciation also. Should the business con¬ 
tinue favouiable for say 10 or 20 yeais we should 
have a stiong reserve fund of peihaps $100,000, 
and, on the other hand, tluough willing off 
on buildings and machinery, have nothing left 
on that account. Of course it is always right 
to guard against reveises, but the directois do not 
think they should be foiced to do it. It should be 
left to the directors to make their proposals at the 
end of the year, and it would be for the shai eholders 
to alter or adopt the report. 

Mr. Abegg seconded the resolution, which was 
agreed to. 

This concluded the business. 

Mr. Glover proposed a vote of thanks to the 
auditors. 

Mr. Walford seconded, and the compliment 
was duly paid. 

Mr. Fraskr said they weie all agreed that the 
company was flomishing and doing well, a slate of 
affairs that was in a great measuie due to the 
care and management of the direcloi s and secre¬ 
tary, to whom he proposed a cordial vote of thanks. 

The Chairman briefly acknowledged the honour, 
and the meeting then sepaialed. 


YOKOHAMA GENERAL CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE. 

-♦-- 

The annual general meeting of the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commeice was held on Thursday after¬ 
noon in the Chamber’s rooms at No. 61. Mr. A. 
O. Gay, Chairman, presided, and there were also 
present Messrs. J. Lindsley, J. P. Mollison, A. 
Winstanley, C. J. Siiome, J. R. Merian, C. Gius- 
sani, F. Biagioui, E. Reiflinger, H. Spoerry, C. B. 
G. Dunlop, J. A. Fraser, W. B. Walter, A. H. 
Groom, E. B. Watson, A. Brent, J. D. Hutchison, 
E. Whittall, J. Rickett, J. Walter, Geo. Sale, W. 
Sutter, F. Grosser, M. Kaufmann, J. Holm, J. T. 
Giiffin, Ed. Fiibourg, A. Mottu, and W. J. S. 
Shand. 

The notice calling the meeting having been 
lead by the Secretary (Mr. O. Keil), 

The Chairman said the minutes of the last re¬ 
gular meeting, held on the 28th Febiuary, 1890, 
had been disti ibuted to all the memhets, and he 
would ask the meeting to accept those minutes 
without being read. If they weie in order, it only 
remained for some one to move a resolution ap¬ 
proving of them. 

On the motion of Mr. Mollison, seconded by 
Mr. Lindsley, the minutes of last meeting were 
approved. 

The Chairman said the next business was to 
receive the statement of accounts for last yeai. 
The result did not differ very much from the pie- 
vious year ; they had about the same balance at 
their credit as they had then. Had any one any 
questions to ask about the accounts P 

No questions were asked, and on the motion of 
Mr. Lindsley, seconded by Mr. Winstanley, 
they were adopted. 


The Chairman said the next business was to 
consider the repoi t for last year, a portion of which 
he read, omitting, however, the paragraphs relat¬ 
ing to tiade which, he said, were pul in the repot t 
moie for pm poses of record than for anything else. 
The repoi 1 and accounts were as follow ■ 

Rrport of the Yokohama General Chamber 
of Commerce, for the year 1890. 

At the last annual meeting of the Chamber the 
subject of the inadequate accommodation at the 
Custom House for the business of the port was again 
taken up, and after some discussion it was recom. 
mended to the attention of the incoming Committee. 

In accordance with that resolution, a communication 
was addressed to the Doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, 
enclosing a transcript of the correspondence which 
had passed between the Chamber and the Superin¬ 
tendent of Customs, and requesting that the matter be 
brought to the notice of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Identical letters were addressed to the other 
Foreign Ministers, and the replies received promised 
attention to the subject. But no later communications 
have been received, although your Chairman has been 
informed that the matter was laid before the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, without result, however, so far as 
any improvement at the Custom House is concerned. 
In fact, a worse state of things has existed than before, 
as, during periods of activity, business has been 
temporarily suspended for want of landing accom¬ 
modation, and merchandize has sometimes been left 
on the Hatoba without shelter, or in open boats, 
while great confusion has existed under the sheds and 
frequent damage to cargo has been the consequence. 

It remains now for the Chamber to determine what 
further steps, if any, shall be taken in this very 
important matter- 

With reference to the matter of titles to Real- 
Estate in the foreign settlements, concerning which 
the Chamber addressed the Foreign Ministers in 
March, 1889, as the subject was taken up by the 
foreign Community at a meeting held on the nth 
September last, nothing fuither seems necessary to be 
done on the part of the Chamber at present 

It may not be out of place here to record the import¬ 
ant political event which occurred last November in 
the opening of the Diet under the new Constitution. 
This body, with its Lower House, coming from the 
people, cannot fail eventually to have an important 
influence upon the councils of the Government. 

Several causes have injuriously affected the trade of 
the port during the past year, amongst which may be 
mentioned the short crop of rice—the great staple 
product of the Islands—in 1889, followed by a dimin¬ 
ished yield of barley last season, with consequent high 
prices for food throughout the country; the smaller 
yield of silk than for the previous two years, and the 
poorer markets abroad, and the unusual fluctuations in 
exchange caused by the changing value of silver in 
New York and London, thus rendering the cost of 
merchandize, both exports and imports, very uncertain. 

A table of the highest and lowest rates of steiling 
exchange for each month during the past year, is ap¬ 
pended to this report, showing the extremes to have 
been 25 per cent. 

To show the effect of the short crop of rice just 
referred to, which required an import of grain instead 
of the export as in normal years, the net import for all 
Japan was valued at $10 881,373, for 1890, against a 
net export of $7,298,186 in 1889, making a difference 
against the last year of $18,179,559 

The trade of Yokohama shows an increase in Im¬ 
ports of $6,324,845, and a decrease in Exports of 
$9,530,139. The first is owing to the import of rice 
and the last to the diminished export of silk. This 
latter article is $12,050,000 less, while silk fabrics and 
copper together are $4,147,150 more than for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Deliveries of merchandize have decreased consider¬ 
ably, and stocks of yarns and piece goods have visibly 
increased. 

Yarn, the largest article on the list of imports, has 
f illen off 22,500 bales, as compared wiih the previous 
year. This is partly to be attributed to the deranged 
state of trade, and partly to the product of native mills 
with foreign machinery A list of the mills, with 
313,040 spindles, is appended to this report. They are 
largely dependant upon cotton imported principally 
from China. The total production is not accurately 
known. 

Looking at the total foreign trade of the country, it 
will be seen from the tables that the imports have 
increased $15,624,815; this is explained by the large 
receipts of rice and increased quantity of sugar, while 
the exports have diminished by $13,457,200 owing 10 
the sm .Her quantities of silk sent abroad, aggregating 
$18,6.(8,000, the difference of $5,186,000 being made 
up by larger shipments of copper, tea, and some other 
articles. 

Further and more particular details of the business 
for the past year will be found in the tables appended 
to this report. 

The annual accounts of the Chamber are submitted, 
showing about the same balance at credit as the last. 

Thanks are due to Messrs. D. Fraser and J. K. 
Parsons for their services in auditing the accounts. 

In closing.it may not be inappropriate to mention 
that this year is the twenty.fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Chamber. There are now here 
but two individuals who took part in its formation, 
and who were on its first Committee. I he list of 
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members has also greatly changed, but there are still 
a number whose names were on the original list. 

Some of the early records were destroyed by fire 
several years ago, but what remains may be of 
interest to those who care to enquire into what took 
place in the early days, and some portions of them 
may, hereafter, be of value in the history of the foreign 
trade of Japan. 

Arthur O. Gay, Chairman. 

Value of Imports and Exports for all Japan during 
the years 1890 and 1889, as furnished by the 
Imperial Customs. 

Tut at, Value or Imposts. 

v . . 1890. 1889. Increase. 

.*4o.<>45.7&j *34.330,917 $ 6,324,84s 

Kobe and Osaka.... 35.39i.523 28,166,773 7.234,750 

Nagasaki, Hakodate, and 

other ports. 5,691,296 3,616,076 2/175,220 

*8>.728,581 $66,103,766 $15,624,815 

Total Value or Exports. 

„ . . _ *890. 1889. Decrease. 

y°5, oh .*3*.33*.99° $41,862,229 $ 9,530,139 

Kobe and Osaka. . 17,406,593 20,592,566 3.185,973 

Nagasaki, Hakodate, and 

other ports. 6,864,923 7,606,011 741,088 

*56,603,506 $70,060,706 $13,457,200 

Total Exports and Imports 1890. $138,332,087 

Total Exports and Imports 1889. $136,164,472 

Total increase of the trade of 1890. $ 2,167,615 


Comparative Table of Deliveries and Stocks of 
Imports and of Exports from Yokohama dur¬ 
ing the years 1890 and 1889. 

Imports. 


Increase and 
Deliveries. Decrease 
of Deliveries 


1890. 


Increase 
Stocks. and 
Decrea se 
of Stocks 
1890. 1889. 1890. 


_ .. v - >889. 1890. 

Cotton Yarns— 

English-pis. 104,307 125,058+20,751 52,305 40,800*11,505 

" ,... - - * 44.3*0+ *.764 14.757 13.500*1,257 


Horn bays ...pis. 42,546 
Grey Shirt* 

••.Pcs* 399.303 

T.-Cloths ...pcs. 85,650 
Indigo Shirt- 

in K s. See. ...pcs. 123,500 142,875+19,375 75,000 60,000*15,000 

.pcs. 155,750 140,000* 15,650 70,000 43,000 *27,000 

25/530* 5,570 8,000 6,700* 1,300 


430,975 t 21,675 115.500 101,000 *14,500 
>16,170+30,520 15,000 30,000 +25,000 


Prints 
Cotton Italians pcs.30,600 


Turkey Reds pcs. 151,200 100,450 + 49,250 84,200 50,000 *34)200 

Velvets -ics. 39.45° 

Victoria Lawns pcs.82.050 
Silk-faced 

•Satins .pcs. 14,500 

Italian Cloth pcs. 133,500 
Mousselines.pcs. 330,794 

Cloth .pcs. 4,350 

Blankets.prs. 251,140 

Iron, all deno¬ 
minations ..pis. 289,889 
Wire Nails..pis. 82,787 


40,450 f 1,000 14,850 9,000 * 5,850 

70,450* 11,600 7,000 35/100+28,000 

13,900 * 600 7,260 5,000 * 2,260 

113.750*19,750 70,000 50,000*20/100 
318.300 * 12,494 82,000 50.000 *32/00 
6,200+ 1,850 5,500 4,000* 1,500 

230,500 • 20,640 75,000 90,000 +15,000 


290,842 + 953 37,740 40,420 + 2,680 

. ... 68,488 * 14,299 20,000 21,000 + 1,000 

Kerosene.cs. 1,721,086 1,844,820 +123,734 569,301 476,596 *92,705 

Sugar . pis.1,073,456 882,770*190,686 74,670 25,300*49,370 


* Increase. 

t Decrease of Deliveries and Stocks. 


Exports. 





Increase. Decrease. 

2890. 

1889. Quantity. 

Value. Quantity. Value. 

Silk.hale* 20/63 

40/64 

— 

— 19.701 $1,225,000 

Waite Silk 





I'ls. 29,642 

35.504 

4/38 

26,400 — 

_ 

Pierced 





Cocoons.pis. 1,255 

2,420 

— 



Tea., lbs. 27,233,02623,689/42 3,543.884 

22,600 — 


1 nbacco..p!s. 8,935 

io,739 

— 

— 2,804 


Rice .pis. 462 

Wheat ...pis. 1,198 

15.407 

10/35 

_ 

1 1 

000 

0 

u i *. 
**J Lfl 

34.45° 

Fish Oil..pis. 20,856 
Copper ..pis. 192,660 
Sit k Handker- 

11,72z 

— 

- 865 


73,907 

”8,753 

1,854.700 — 


chiefs ..doz.816,209 
Silk Piece 

629,592 

186,617 

420,700 — 

— 

goods ...pc». 59.419 

33.893 

25,526 

359.800 — 

— 


Total $2,673,200 Total $12,461,750 


Table showing value of articles imported in Yoko¬ 
hama during the year 1890, not enumerated 
in the Chamber’s Circular. 


Textile fabrics—Cotton .$1,534,292 

Woollen . 1.693,250 

Silk, Hax, &c. 1,049,656 


*4.277.198 


Metals and manufactures of same. 1.673,763 

Drugs, medicines, dyes, paints, and oils.. 2,105,261 

Arms, vessels, instruments, clocks, watches, and 

machinery ...... 3.634.905 

Provisions, wines, beer, and cigars . 1,119,156 

Clothing and apparel . 506,842 

Books and paper . 667,254 

Sundry miscellaneous articles. 1,8:5,965 

Grain and seeds . 4.865,539 


Total. $30,665,883 

Table showing value of articles exported from 
Yokohama during the year 1890, not enu¬ 
merated in the Chamber’s Circular. 

Textile fabrics . $ 292,645 


Drugs, dyes, and paints. 

B'-oks and paper . 

Grain and provisions . 
Porcelains and curios 


459.562 
195.094 
1 . 313.592 

...... i.53i.5oo 

Sundry miscellaneous articles. 2,162,047 


Total. $5,954.44° 


Drugs, medicines, dyes, and paints ... 3,*16,332 

Provisions, wines, beer, and cigars . 1,523,665 

Books, paper, and stationery . 967,274 

(Nothing and apparel . 826,036 

Glass and glass ware. 394,378 

Sundry miscellaneous articles. 3.384,332 


Total. $81,728,581 

Table showing the values of the principal articles 

of Export from Japan in 1890. 

Raw silk.!. $13,693,339 

Waste silk and cocoons. 3,044,038 

, . 7.120,820 

Metals—Copper. $5.356.52S 

° ther . 623/193 5.979.6:8 


Camphor and camphor oil. :,970,6:4 

Rice . 1,323,5:: 

Dried fish.;. a, 158,455 

Grain, beverages, and provisions . 2,50:,832 

Textile fabrics . 

Drugs, medicines, and dyes 

Oil and wax . 

Books and paper . 

Skins, hair, shells, &c. 

Tobacco . 

Curios 


4,272/23 
86:,764 
358,277 
276/24 
227,003 
134.587 
3.329.949 


Matches . :,489,029 

Coal . ... 4,796,089 

Sundry miscellaneous articles. 3,066,289 


Total. $56,603,506 


-OTTON Spinning Mills in Japan: 

As reported at a meeting of Colton Spinneis held 
at Osaka in April, 1890. 


Place. Mills. Spindles. 

Osaka . 7 

Tokyo . 2 

Sakai . 

Yokkaichi. 

Atsuta . 

Yamashima . 

Nagoya . 

Miiki . 

Hiroshima . 

Wakayama. 

Okayama. 

Himeji . 

Nagasaki. 


12:,7:2 
40,240 
20,000 
16,272 
15/80 
14/192 
10.304 

10,000 

7,000 

5.524 

5,000 

4.992 

4,752 

4.000 


Place. Mills, Spindles. 

Yoshiya . : 

Kuruma . 

Kojima. 

Kagoshima. 

I vo . 

Yawatasho . 

Nukada . 

Shimada . 

Toyoda . 

Yamanashi . 

Miyogi . 

Yamato . 

Saitama . 

Kyoto. 


Total number of Mills .. 

Total number of Spindles. 313.040 


4,000 

4,000 

3,608 

3.064 

2,064 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2.000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1/36 
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Table showing the fluctuations in (he rates for 
Sterling Bills on London during the year, 1890. 


January ... 
February 

March . 

April . 

May . 

j une. 

uly . 

August. 

September 
October ... 
November 
December 


Bank Sight. 
Highest. Lowest. 
3/2I 


Credits 4 m/s. 


3/2 

3/i 

3/5 

3/4 

3/6 

3/7 

3/ ,'°i 

3/10+ 

3 / 7 . 

3/5+ 

3/6+ 


3/2 

3/i 

11 

3/4* 

3/7+ 

3/6, 

3/3+ 

3/3 

3/4* 


Highest 

• 3 / 3 + 

: t\ 

'■ 3 / 5 + 

• 3/7 

• 3 / 8 

• 3/11 

• 3/r ,L 

. 3 / 8 + 

• 3 / 6 + 

■ 3 / 7 + 


Lowest, 

3/2! 

3/:: 

3/I ! 

3/2! 

3/4 

3/4f 

3/5+ 

3/8 

3 / 6 + 

3/5+ 

3/4 

3/5* 


Table showing the values of the principal articles 
of Impoit into Japan in 1890. 

Textile fabrics . $29,261,751 

Grain and seeds . >4.312,955 

Sugar .* 8/89,008 

Arms, Instruments, clocks, watches, machinery, and 

vessels. 7.375.534 

Metals, and manufactures of same . 6,729,559 

Oils (kerosene and other) .. 5.247.757 


YOKOHAMA GENBRAL CHAMBBR OF COMMBRCB. 
Statement or Receipts and Expenditure for the Year 2890. 

RECEIPTS. 

To Balance from 2889.e, 00608 

Members’ subscriptions.: 6oo!oo 

Circulars sold— ’ 

To Members .... 25,729 for . $2,620.08 

To Non-members iwith postage) 1,2:0 for . 303.70 

Half-yearly statistics sold. . 669 for . . . 3, :26.64 

Sundry publications sold.149 50 

Interest allowed by Hongkong and Shanghai Hank on 

current account.13.40 

Fire insurance bonus, Sun Fire Office .... 2I40 

Rent of meeting room.ro.oo 

Sale of old material. 8)00 

$5,839-80 

Balance—Cash in hand.$2,022.92 

EXPENDITURE. 

Rent.$ 400.00 

Salary of Secretary and Staff.2,678.00 

Printing circulars, statistics, reports, &c. . . . 967,00 

Advertising, and subscriptions to local newspapers . 47.50 

•returns of imports and exports, flee.209.00 

Furniture and stationery.227 48 

Hooks of reference ........ 47.22 

Petty disbursements, fuel, lighting, postages, and 

sundries . . . ..328.26 

Fire insurance, $i,cco.,3.42 

$4,8:7-88 

Balance, carried to new account . , . . . $2/122.92 

E. 8c O. E. $5,839.80 

Yokohama, 31st December, 1890. 

O. Keil, Secretary. 

Examined and found correct, 19th February, 1891, 

D. Fraser + . ... 

J. R. Parsons J Audlt °'»- 

The Chairman said lie should not omit to refer 
to the new accommodation they now had, which 
was much belter than they had ever had, and for 
which they had to thank their energetic Secrelaiy, 
who had placed these moms at their disposal at 
a very moderate rent. They would observe that 
one matter in the report was referred pariiculai ly 
to their consideration, and that was as to whether 
anything further should he done in regard to the 
difficulties at the Custom-house. The correspon¬ 
dence relating to the matter had been published 
in iheanmial report of the Chamber. 

No remarks being made. 

Tile Chairman said he would conclude from 
the silence of the meeting that they had nothing to 


offer in reference to the subject he had just re¬ 
ferred to. If there was any other portion of the 
repot t that they wished to discuss, now was the 
opportunity. (No member of the meeting having 
anything to say the Chairman continued.) They 
would now proceed with the other business of the 
meeting, the first of which was to elect a Chairman 
for the ensuing year. In reference to that he 
begged them to consider that he was not a can¬ 
didate, that he did not offer himself for re-election. 
His two years’ service, he thought, ought to be 
sufficient; and there were plenty of good men who 
ought to lake his place. 

A ballot was then taken, with the result that 
the highest number of votes, eleven, was given 
for Mr. J. A. Fraser. 

Mr. Fraser said he was very much flattered by 
the choice of the members in fixing upon him as 
Chairman for the coming year, but he regretted 
extremely that it was not in his power to accept 
the position. He felt quite unable to undertake 
the duties of the office. He had already on a 
previous occasion filled the chair and endeavoured 
to discharge the duties of the post to the best of his 
ability. He was, however, a member of no less 
than four Committees in Yokohama, and Chair¬ 
man of two. Under the circumstances he thought 
he might justly claim to be excused, especially in 
view of the fact that the membership of the 
Chamber was by no means a small one, and there 
was a considerable field from which to choose.— 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman said the next on the list was 
Mr. Lindsley—(Applause.) 

Mr. Lindsley said he must decline the honour 
of serving as Chairman, for the same reason as 
that which influenced Mr. Fraser. He thought also 
that as they had had an American in the chair for 
the pastyear, it would be better to have some one of 
another nationality.—(Applause and " No, no.”) 

The Chairman asked Mr. Lindsley if that 
decision was final. 

Mr. Lindsley said it was. He must decline 
for the same reason that Mr. Fraser gave; he had 
not time to attend to the duties of the office. 

Though urged to change his mind, Mr. Lindsley 
adhered to his decision, and the meeting therefore 
proceeded to another ballot the result of which 
was to place Mr. Hutchison at the head of the list. 
The Chairman’s announcement of this fact was 
received with applause. 

M. Hutchison also declined the office. There 
were several reasons, he said, why he could not 
accept the honour. 

Mr. W. B. Walter now rose and said he was 
afraid they had got into such a slate that theycould 
not elect a Chairman. He would therefore propose 
that the election of a Chairman be left to a general 
ballot of the members of the Chamber, to be taken 
at the discretion of the incoming committee. 

Mr. Brent proposed as an amendment that the 
present Chairman be asked to retain the position 
for another year.—(Applause.) 

1 lie Chairman did not know whether either of 
those proposals was in prder. Certainly the ballot 
had to be taken here. Under the circumstances 
it seemed to him that the belter plan would be to 
hold an adjourined meeting for the special purpose. 
The rules provided that the Chairman, Vice-Chair¬ 
man, and Committee should be elected annually 
at the general meeting to be held in January or 
February in each year. That had to be done 
now therefore. 

Mr. Win st an ley thought that about four years 
ago they came to a dead-lock such as this, and 
pei liaps what was done on that occasion might 
form a precedent now. 

Mr. W. B. Walter asked whether it would be 
in order at the present meeting to propose an al¬ 
teration of the rule to the effect that the Committee 
should elect its own Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 

The Chairman read the rules bearing on the 
subject, and pointed out that the rules could only 
be altered at a meeting called on requisition for 
the purpose. 

Mr. Rickett seconded Mr. Brent’s amendment, 
remarking that the Chairman’s assent was all that 
was required. There would be no doubt then 
about the election of a Chairman, and it would 
help the meeting out of the present difficulty.— 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman said he was very much obliged 
to the proposer and seconder of the motion, which, 
however, was quite contrary to the determination 
that he had arrived at. After serving two years 
now, and two years long ago, he considered he 
had done his share.—(“No, no.”) There were 
many gentlemen who were well fitted to occupy 
the post, and if they would decide on one of them 
it would suit him much better. Under any cir¬ 
cumstances, election by a resolution was scarcely 
in order. At any rate it was not in conformity with 
the practice from the beginning. It had always 
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been done by ballot, and be would ask the meeting 
therefore to ballot again.—(Laughter.) 

On a ballot being taken, Mr. Gay was elected 

Chairman. 

In acknowledging the compliment, 

Mr. Gay said that under the circumstances it 
seemed to him that he could not decline the office. 

The^baHot^for Vice-Chairman resulted in the 
election of Mr. Winslanley, who, u> returning 
thanks, hoped it was understood that Mr. Gay was 
not, as Mr. Fraser did, going home for another 

ye The Chairman replied that he hail not made 
up his mind to do so at present. 

Mr W. B. Walter gave notice of the follow¬ 
ing amendment to rule 10—“The business and 
funds of the Chamber to be managed by a com- 
mittee of nine members to be elected annually 
at the General Meeting of the Chamber during 
January and February in each year, such Com¬ 
mittee to choose its own Chairman and Vice-Chair¬ 
man ” Mr. Waller went to remark that he con¬ 
cluded from the general silence of the members on 
the subject of the report that perhaps most of 
those present thought the less that was said as to 
the results of the trade of Yokohama during he 
past year the better; and in truth he feared that lie 
general results of that trade must have been dis¬ 
appointing to the members of this Chamber. I be 
increase which the report noted in imports of 
86,-124,000 was, he felt af.aid, nothing but a 
delusion and a snare as regarded the foreign 
merchants of Japan. It simply meant that their 
godowns had been crammed during the past year 
with goods which they had been unable to se I, 
and which would in great part have to be held 
over and would only give their results during this 
coming year. Tea, which at one moment offered a 
fair prospect, had not towards the end of the season 
given such good results as were expected. As 
to silk, they had to realise during 1691, a great 
part of the crop of 1890, which was usually sold 
and shipped during the autumn months. Let 
them hope that during the coming year they might 
see a much improved condition of things 111 Japan, 
and that at next meeting of the Chamber, the 
Chairman might be able to report a much more 
satisfactory condition of affairs than had been seen 

during the past year.—(Applause.) 

The ballot for the Committee resulted in the 
election of Messrs. Metian, Mollison, Lindsley, 
W. B. Walter, Brent, Hutchison, and Dunlop. 

On the suggestion of the Chairman, 

Mr. Mollison proposed, and Mr. Lindsley 
seconded a vole of thanks to Messrs. I). Fraser and 
J. R. Parsons for auditing the accounts. 

Mr. Fraser said before they separated he would 
like to propose a vote of thanks to the Chairman 

of the Committee.—(applause)—not only for his 
services during the past year, but for again putting 
himself in the breach and going foiwa.d at a time 
when other members of the Chamber—the speaker 
himself, he regretted to say, among the number- 
had not the same amount of public spirit as lie 
had shown in the matter.—(Applause.) In moving 
this vote of thanks he would like to go a little far¬ 
ther than was ordinarily done on such occasions, 
and it might be of interest to the meeting if 
be were to point out that this day twenty-four 
years ago Mr. Gay filled the office of Chairman.— 
(Applause.) Attention was drawn m the report 
to the fact that this year was the twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary of the establishment of the Chamber, and 
that there aie now here but two individuals who 
were on its first Committee.. Well, their worthy 
Chairman was one of those two individuals.— 
(Applause.) He filled the chair twenty-four yeai s 
ago, in 1867. In that year Mr. Gay was Chair¬ 
man, Mr. A. J. Wilkin Vice-Chan man, and if it 
would interest the meeting to know the names of 
those composing the Committee, they were Messrs. 
Marshall, Lindau, Bruyn, Van der I ak, Lejeune, 
Walsh, and Wheatley. Some of those gentlemen 
were still alive, but no longer in this country; 
many of the others had already joined the majority. 
But it must be a satisfaction to the present mem¬ 
bers of the Chamber, and he was sure it must be a 
satisfaction to the Chairman, that he had been so 
long connected with the Chamber; that during 
those twenty-four yeais he had been, a witness of 
the great changes that had taken place in this 
country, of the unexampled progress that had been 
made by it; and it must also be a source of salisfac- 
tion 10 him to know that this Chamber, over which 
he presided twenty-four years ago, had had its 
life prolonged during these years, had made 
progress, had its membership increased, and 
had been, he thought, of some service to the 
mercantile community. He trusted Mr. Gay 
might be spared to preside over Us counsels as he 
had kindly consented to do for another year, and 
that the Chamber might long flourish as it had 
done in the past.—(Loud applause.) 


Mr. Gay said he was very much obliged to Mr. 
Fraser for the flatlet ing way hi which that gentle¬ 
man made reteience to him. He could veiy 
easily go back in memory to those early days, 
and latterly lie had refreshed his memory by refer¬ 
ring to the minutes of the Chamber, which for¬ 
tunately were preserved fiom two conflagrations 
that destroyed a good many of the records. It 
was unnecessary to say more. He had always 
taken a great inteiesi in the Chamber from 
the very first, except during the brief period that 
he spent in Kobe. He still fell that interest in U 
as he did at first. He was glad that there 
were now so many members in the Ghambei 
who also look an interest in it, and lent their valu¬ 
able aid to further its prosperity. He should 
depend on them again as he had done heretofore 
to aid and assist him in the work.—(Applause.) 

This brought the meeting to a close. 


THE WOOING OF WEBSTER. 


By A. M. 

Told under the Jogashima Lighthouse, 
Misaki, July, 1888. 


“ I yah ! Here we are ! Down among the wind- 
whisked tussocks there is good ! 

Brother, let us take together 
An easeful period. 

I here is worse than to be as we are— 

Cast out, not of men but of God ! 

Although it’s petticoats that’s the matter with us,” 
Webster muttered as he tlnew himself down upon 
the seaward slope of the gorse. 

“ Now then, you crack-brained descendant of a 
line of lunatics, what are you after, and what in¬ 
fernal doggrel is that ?” 1 asked, as I accepted 

his suggestion and planted the breadth of my 
back among the bracken. 

«• It’s peace and quiet, and relief from the sight 
of flounces and petticoats, and of female ankles, 
slim, beefy, and intermediate that I’m after, and 
as for the poetry, your imputation is a dirty libel, 
for which I've a mind to punch your head ! ” 

“ Don’t for goodness sake ! Once in a life-time 
is ample. I shall never foiget the way you got in 
that jaw-smasher. Confound you ! It sets my teeth 
all on edge and my head humming like teleginpli 
wires when the wind is screaming across the 
Plains of Heaven to think of it now, and it's the 
best part of twenty years that lies on this side of 
that blow.’’ 

“Well, and didn’t you deserve it, my son? I 
had come up, a raw Scotchey—first time south of 
the Grampians—and you and your eye-glasses 
and your rings, and your scarf-pins and your 
watch-chains and your seals and your other fal-de- 
rals must needs poke clumsy jokes at Sandy's 
Glengarry and the ai chilectui e of his clothes gene¬ 
rally, with a few rasps at the matter of his ‘awk- 
cent’ in the passing. Well, Sandy turns on his 
heel and comes right up to you and tolls you 
that if these were Oxford manners he don’t think 
much of them. Then yon all sniggered, and made 
audible side remarks—talking at a man and not 
t 0 him,—which after all is only a dirty woman’s or 
parson’s trick,—and as your nose seemed to sup¬ 
port the most aggressive and discomposing eye¬ 
glass in the whole crowd I just biought the back 
of my left hand across it as forcibly as I could 
without irreti ievably mining its frailty. Re¬ 
member what happened next?" 

“ Ra ther.” 1 answered ruefully—“Or at least 
pai t of it. 

“Was it two rounds, orthiee now?" he went 
on meditatively. “ Perhaps it was three. Any¬ 
how, I recollect I had just knocked you over and 
was taking down my sleeves when a scout rushed 
up with the news that the lists were out and that 
the Scotchey had got the first scholarship.’’ 

“A promising beginning for a Damon and 
Pythias friendship wasn’t it ? ” 

“ With ail Englishman, yes! You see you are 
queer folks south of the Tweed. If a man is to 
get on with you he must do one of two things; he 
must either give you a thorough, jolly good ham¬ 
mering straightaway to begin with, or he must 
conclusively show that he can do it if you give 
him any occasion to. After you’ve broken the 
ice in that way, and shown John Bull that you’ve 
grit in you, he is one of the finest fellows to get 
along with in the world. Sticks to yon like a leech 
when you get into a light fix, and gives himself 
all manner of trouble to get you out of it, and won’t 
lei you say even so much as thank you for iiis 
pains! Oli! You’ve got your good points you 
Southrons, but a man has to begin by fighting you 
to find them out. If he licks you, so much the 
better; though if he makes a good stand-up set-to 
of it it’s enough. Yes, my sou, we got on very 


well afterwards, although we Balliol Scotchies used 
to get called ‘hard-headed biules’ by way of a 
compliment.’’" , , . . 

He relapsed into silence and putted vigorously 
at bis deaily-beloved meerschaum. 

That meerschaum was a joy to look at, and, as 
Webster said, a still inlenser joy to smoke. But 
that last averment had to be taken on trust, inas¬ 
much as Fiankie took very good care to let no 
one put the thing to the practical proof. That 
cutty was for Webster’s own cheek, and for it 
alone; and any one with the temerity to defile the 
stem of its sheeny sanctity with an unchaste and 
adulterous kiss, would in all likelihood have come in 
for something a good deal more lurid and lambent 
than the curse of Reuben itself. You might flirt with 
any or all of the odd 20,000,000 petticoats in Japan 
without Frank ever so much as hinting that you 
were either a thief or a poacher ; but just touch that 
precious pipe, and you might mistake the hole he 
usually kept it in for the front entrance to Tophet! 
Swear ! Swear do you say ? Sakes alive ! a sailor- 
man’s parrot was nothing to him! He would 
blaspheme in thirteen different languages, not 
counting dialects, among which latter Bullock- 
drivery and Aberdeenshire Scotch had the most 
pronounced and pungent flavour of raciness and 
profanity. ... 

For the best part of ten minutes he lay still and 
said nothing, and I was equally eloquent. It was at 
Misaki, two summers ago,—or was it three? Right 
in front of the mill pond they misname the harbour 
lies a great ill-conditioned hobbledehoy sort of a 
lump of an island, called Jogashima. Folks ai e not 
quite agreed what purpose Providence had at the 
root of its wisdom teeth when it dumped it there. 
Professoi East says its circuit must have been meant 
as a short distance sailing course. But then on a 
matter of this sort East’s opinion is not worth half 
the price of a second hand pair of braces. He is a 
crank on yachting, and so far gone on it is lie too, 
that lie not only makes it an unholy engine of 
systematic Sabbath-breaking, but he seems in 
imminent danger of losing his immortal soul into 
the bargain. He lias been heard to assert that 
if he croaks and goes aloft and finds that there’s 
no provision for pet iodic sailing races among the 
Saints, he means to petition the authorities to let 
him have a passport to navigate an asbestos 27ft. 
rater on the Lake of Fire and Brimstone. 

We—that is one-half of a detachment ihat-afler- 
wards become maityis to science—were camped 
in the single house on the landward shore of this 
island, just at the mouth of the mill-pond. There 
were two Daigakko Professes besides East, with a 
consignment of nitro-glycerine and infernal ma¬ 
chines sufficient to dismember the whole Royal Fa¬ 
mily of Russia, and to leave something over for fire- 
Avorlcs to celebrate the joyful event. Then ihetc 
was Webster, sub-editor of the Yokohama Snorter, 
who had come down to write up the expedition for 
his rag. I had come along, partly out of a mild 
curiosity, and partly to kill time. 

This afternoon about five o’clock a steam-launch 
had run in with a cargo of petticoats from the 
Tiealy Port. Webster looked at them getting 
into the punt to land with holy horror writ laige 
on every wrinkle of his ugly phiz, and then he 
lapped we on the shoulder and asked me if I 
shouldn’t like to sniff the evening breeze up under 
the Lighthouse. 1 don’t dislike female society 
at all,—theie are lots of good points about it,— 
but Webster did, and I didn't like to be thought 
unneighbouily. So I said I didn’t mind; and 
hei e we were. 

It was veiy beautiful and very picturesque and 
veiy romantic, but tnoie than ten minutes doing 
nolliiitg beyond watching the dip of the sun over 
the shoulder of Fuji gets beastly and abominably 
slow. So I gave Webster a kick in the litis, and 
inquired the why and wherefore of his misguided 
misogyny. 

“ Don't punctuate your impelliiienl leniaikson 
tendei pails of my person with youi dirty-shoe 
leuthei in that wav, please, and I may see fit to 
gratify your cm iosily !’’ he said catching me fry the 
foot, and almost wrenching my leg off. 

He sat up, and, taking out his tobacco pouch, 
began to refill his pipe with more than the caie of 
a mother adminislei ing the feeding-bottle to her 
four months old first-born. 

“Well, it is this way, you see. In the matter of 
women my virtue lias been deficient from the 
start.’' 

I couldn’t help 1 oaring at this compendious 
statement, made as it was was with such grave 
and pot lentous solemnity. 

“ Well, you’re a shallower fool than I took you 
be, and that’s saying a good deal,” lie expost 11- 


to 


.ated, evidently considerably ruffled. “I don't 
mean to say I have been an immoral man in the 
usual sense of the word,—'cause I haven’t, or at 
least only so in modeiatiou. But .Socrates says— 
rake the cinders of your classical recollections for 
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the precise Dialogues—that virtue and knowledge 
are the same thing, and I’m inclined to believe lie’s 
on the spot when he says so. Now I’m speaking 
in the Socratic sense. I didn't know any women 
when I was a kid. I had no sisters. I never ran 
across any females, except cows and cats and hens 
when I was a youngster, and consequently when I 
tackled them as a grown-up I came an immortal 
howler ! Hey ! Ho ! But I did come the bloom¬ 
ing idiot with them ! ” 

He clasped his hands over his drawn-up knees 
with the stem of his dearly-beloved between his 
two forefingers and the middle one and looked 
dreamily and weariedly toward the sinoke-wreallis 
heavily oozing from Chhima. 

“What sort of a howler did you come?”- I 
asked at last. 

“What sort? He placed the'pipe in his mouth 
and struck a match. “Oh,” he said slowly and 
nonchalantly as he threw the flickering vesta over 
his shoulder. “ Oh I I only look them seriously !” 

“How?” I queried. “ Spin us the yarn. Out 
with the autobiography ! ” 

“ No, that’s altogether too big an order. But 
say ; you knew me in Oxford. Well, a woman sent 
me there and that wasn’t so bad. You knew me 
ten years later in Australia.” 

“ Yes. Shan’t forget the fine morning I pinked 
that ’gater for you in the Fitzroy. That was a 
near thing, my boy ! ” 

“ It was. It was an odd meeting. I fancied it 
was a cedar log and I was much discomposed 
when it snapped at me. That was a fine shot of 
yours. But never mind that. I say a woman sent 
me to Australia. That was bad. And it was a 
woman that drove me from Australia, which was 
worse. Now the latter two episodes are not for pub¬ 
lication—at least just at present, because they’re 
other folks’ secrets as well as mine. But the first 
piece of foolery will help to pass the time of day 
till these minxes think it time to retire for a fresh 
coat of paint. So here's how it came to pass that 
you got that first-class licking in Balliol quad. 

It was in the kirk that the mischief had its com¬ 
mencement. Therewasagallery round threesweeps 
of the circle and the pulpit occupied the fourth. I 
sat down below to the left of the rostrum where the 
Holy Man of God ranted and banged the Bible, 
and raised the stoor from the cushions in aureole¬ 
like clouds. She sat in a plush cushioned seat in 
the front of the gallery to the right side of the 
Laird’sPew which was just vis-a-vis to the Devil- 
dodger in action. My seat had no cushions ; they 
weren’t fashionable in our quarter of the kirk, you 
see. The benches we sat upon might have been 
built for stools of repentance; they were hard 
enough and uneasy enough anyhow. Yet I 
wouldn’t have swapped positions with any soul in 
the building. Because, you understand, I could 
feed my e’en on her all the time, during the Prayer 
even, through the slits, twixtmy outspread fingers. 

“ Of course, I was below her,—in some ways. 
My folks had been swinkers and hedgers and 
hinds and drudges on the lands of a master off and 
on for generations. That is my father’s forbears. 
But, notwithstanding that, we have our coat-of- 
arms and can trace ourselves right away back to 
the day of Bannockburn when we got them. My 
mother—she died when I was a brat in the cradle— 
was a Macdonald of Glencoe. And if we didn't 
have the dollars to maintain our dignity, we had 
pride enough any way to say nothing about it. My 
governor in spite of his drudging was the most 
outspoken wight in the country side, and made 
Minister and Laird alike sit up and listen when 
he had a mind to. When the innovation in the 
posture of prayer came about in the kirk, he stood 
up like the valiant man he was and led a foilorn 
hope of one against the embattled authorities. God 
rest his soul—he had spunk and smeddum for a 
barnful.” 

“ But he had also a plentiful lack of bawbees, be¬ 
cause he was too honest to get rich by over-reach¬ 
ing his neighbours. Therefore his son had to work. 

I was thirteen when I was introduced to the 
dignity of labour and the blessings of industr y, and 
twelve hours a day was the tale of my toil and 
fourteen on Saturday which was pay-day,—it be- 
ing highly proper that apprentices should be duly 
prepared to appreciate the holy calm of the Sab¬ 
bath. I didn’t pul on much flesh at that business. 
You can’t get into anything like decent condition 
on half-a-crown a week, which was the sum total of 
my income. Four hungry years of this soul-eating 
treadmill, during which my only joy was stolen 
snatches at books I kept hid in holes all over the 
shop, and then one day I met her. She was on 
her pony; and in that hat and tight-fitting riding 
habit you might guess she was a picture, and you 
would be right. She dropped her whip and I pick¬ 
ed it up and gave it to her.” 

Here Webster put his left palm on the crown of 
his head and brought it slowly down the side of 


his face, finishing the motion with a quick out¬ 
ward sweep of the opened fingers. 

“ WI100 osh ! ” lie said. “ She gave me a flash¬ 
ing smile, and her e’en went though me and thrilled 
me like a battle song. I stood still in my traces 
with my blood tingling and my heart thumping 
and a commotion among the molecules of my soul 
such as I had never felt before and never will 
again ! Even all the gloriousness of the best Glen- 
livat is powerless to produce it. 

All, me! I was dtunk, diunk, reeling drunk 
with love! That was on a Saturday; I didn't 
sleep all that night, yet on Sunday I was as 
fit as a fiddle. I didn’t pay much heed to the, 
Rev. John MacFadyen’s homilies on Original sin \ 
and Hell-fire and Damnation For Ever that 
day. But I was thinking; and by the end of 
the sermon I had made up my mind, and then 
when it came to the Psalm, although I can’t 
sing worth a cent I got up and joined in “ I to the 
hills will left mine eyes” with all the stern de¬ 
termination of a death-doomed Covenanter before 
Diumclog or Botlnvell Brig. That swelling out¬ 
burst of the weird old wailing battle-tune that erst 
while sounded by the lonely tarn and on the bleak 
hill side pul the sword of the Lord and of Gideon 
in every one of my tin ee and thirty vertebral and 
I determined to do it.” 

"It meant wooing and winning and wearing 
her, and it was to be done in the way that Scotch¬ 
men climb usually,—through the University. I had 
heard something about Bursaries at Aberdeen and 
I found out more, and I meant to get one. Just 
then, as luck would have, a new Dominie had taken 
to wielding the h awse in the Parish School, and he 
had been fourth bursar in his lime, which was 
no small beer for a schoolmaster. I went and 
saw him, and told him what I wanted, and he 
said if I meant business he would give me a 
trial. He gave me a fortnight's show and then 
he asked me to help him in the school. 
1 hose were the times I worked ! Sixteen hours a 
day and sometimes two and twenty, and two 
meals to keep the machinery in motion. I had a 
fireless closet to sit in, where the rats played hide 
and seek beneath the door in summer, and the 
snow came drifting through in wreaths in winter, 
Hardship! Pouf! It was none! In a case of 
that sort you haven’t time to feel it! Every Sun¬ 
day I saw her, and that was meat and drink and 
fire enough for me in those days. 

“ Well, I contrived to packaway in a little more 
than one year, the work that takes most folks six. 
At last the competition came. It was a tussle. 
My heart sank a bit when I looked round on a sea 
of two hundred and forty faces all on the same 
errand as myself, and all meaning business. But 
I thought of the plush cushioned pew in the front 
gallery of the Auld Kirk and I screwed my courage 
up to the sticking poini,aud I went in with all my 
heart and with all my strength, and with all my 
soul, and with all my mind. 

“We finished on a Wednesday; on a Saturday 
the result was to be announced. 

On the afternoon of that day the quad of King’s 
College was seething with a roaring sea of student 
life. At last the Senatus room door swings 
open, and the Janitor with a mace as big as 
himself steps out. We have just lime to catch 
a glimpse of the long file of Professorial robes 
that flutter solemnly behind him when we are 
carried on the crest of the crush right into the 
hall, which looks like a cross ’twixt Pande¬ 
monium and Donnybrook Fair. Meanwhile the 
Faculty has filed on to the platfrom by a side door, 
and the Principal sits him down in his chair of 
state, in all the dignity of robes of office and 
(wonder of wonders) for once in his life, of clean 
linen. Gradually the uproar subsides, and the 
Principal slowly upends himself, clears his throat 
and begins. 

“ Gentlemen (tremendous cheers) you will now, 
learn (a voice, " the hundred and nineteenth 
psalm”) the result of the competition for Bursaries 
just held. And I hope you will behave yourselves, 
for this uproar is pei feclly disgraceful ! ” 

The Secretary of the Senatus opens a roll of 
papers, coughs, and then in mellifluous accents 
lakes up his parable. 

“ The first Bursary to be disposed of is a 
Simpson Bursary of £35 in annual value, and has 
been awarded to the first in the order of merit, 
Mr. Francis Webster.” 

“That was a moment, my son! A moment 
worth two years, six years, ten years of an ordi¬ 
nary life ! I have never heard, and never shall 
ever hear music like that cheer. You see I had 
just as good as breasted the tape first from 
fifty yards back of scratch in the quarter, 
and they knew it and shouted like wild things ! 
No ! No !” he sighed. “ that comes but once in a 
lifetime.” 

I said something about the ovation that greeted 
him when he spread-eagled seven Victorian wickets 


for 46 in the Intercolonial on the Sydney Associa¬ 
tion Ground. 

" Pouf,” lie said, flipping his fingers. “ That 
was nought ! I hat was only for honour and glory; 
this time I was fighting for her. And it was only 
her that w=>s in my mind when the desks were 
jumping and the room was ringing with the cheer¬ 
ing.^ Ow ! The best game is but poor fun when 
you re only playing a lone hand for your filthy 
dirty self! 

“Of course I was the talk of the parish, and 
next Sunday I got far more attention from the 
congregation than the minister himself. She came 
right up to me at the door at the skailing of the 
kiik and she shook me by the hand and said, 
‘Oh I I am so glad, Mr. Webster ! ’ 

“Heavens ! man, that touch sent the blood swill¬ 
ing through my veins like the rush of the Dee in 
spate. I walked home with her, in Elysium, but 
wotshipping humbly. 

“Then 1 went to college and sat doxfrn to the 
stroke. The previous pace now told heavily on 
me and I could bucket no longer. Then I broke 
up physically and could do no work, and folks 
thought I was done for. I wasn’t though. In the 
midst of it all my head was as clear as a Queens¬ 
land sky when an eighteen months drought is 
hanging there, and just sixty degrees cooler. I 
didu t work much, but I worked with a purpose and 
never threw away a single shot. In those times 
there was a pith, a verve, and a spin in my stuff 
that was not of myself at all. It was inspiration. 

1 was a poet in those days!” he said softly and 
absently; “a real, live poet ! 

" Man, you needn’t laugh ! ” he protested. “ It 
was true ! No ! I didn’t pour out my immortal soul 
in agonies in the Poet’s Corner of the Aberdeen 
Free Press, or spoil good ink and paper by scrib¬ 
bling halting doggrel. But a ‘maker’ I was for 
all that, and a 1 ight powerful * maker ’ too. The 
music of energy was humming in my head when 
I went to sleep, and singing in my heart when I 
awoke. 

“ I livedon the hill tops and trod on rolling clouds, 
and although my fleshly knees tottered and my 
breath came haid in pants, I fell in my soul the 
mighty tread of a charging Highland battalion. 

I was strong, strong, strong in those days ! 

“ Well the exams came round and I was light 
on the spot, and I knew it. You know that 
spiingy sensation through all your frame when it’s 
your day out with the leather, and you/ee? that 
the batsman is not born of woman that can keep 
you out of the wicket P Well that was me, that 
time! Thete were five events, and I ran clear 
first in four of them, and fiist equal in the fifth. 
And that, my son, is a record in the old shop even 
unto this day! And to this day I marvel how it 
was done. There were smarter men than I in the 
race, but they weren't in love, you see, and that 
peihaps made all the odds. 

“ Of course this brought me nearer her, but still 
I veiled my eyes and adored from afar off. What 
was in my mind I kept to myself hard and fast 
under lock and key in the innermost recesses of 
my heart. 

“ Next year came, and I braced me again for the 
tussle. And well had I need to, for half a dozen better 
men than I had sworn to press me hard and lower 
my colours between them. I was to be pounded 
front, flank, and rank with horse, foot and ailillery 
simultaneously. But 1 didn’t fear or flinch. 

“ At Christmas I go, home, and went, of course, 
you know where. Some times I would meet her on 
the road ; she once remarked that it was wonderful 
the number of times accident brought us across 
each other. 

One afternoon I met her in company with a 
local squireen, Kinnaiid by name. He was a man 
that held his head high when he went among poor 
folks, and generally rated himself at an outrage¬ 
ous social valuation, all because his father had 
been a laird and he hadn’t to wot k for his living. 
Once, three years before, lie had thrown the bridle 
of his horse to me at the Town-Hall door as if I 
had been his flunkey, and I hadn’t quite for¬ 
gotten the favour. I just lashed the brute across 
the quai lets, and Kinnaii d had to trudge home 
through the mud on shank’s mate swearing 
many an ugly curse by the way. Well this 
afternoon, of course when I met her, my bonnet 
went off like a shot and I got a flash of her 
eyes that was as meat and drink to my soul for 
a week of Sundays. But my lord of a lairdie 
would have it, an’t please you, that my salute was 
an obeisance to his squireenship, as if forsooth I'd 
ever sloop to unbounet to a cuif like him. So 
he stared at me with an insolent puckering of his 
eyelids, and honoured my insignificance with the 
curtest of impudent nods by way of acknowledging 
my kow-tow. That was too much for the first¬ 
born son of my mother to stomach, so I wheeled 
round on my heel with the red bluid i’my veins 
holtering like water bubbling in a pot when the fire 
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is lowing beneath it 


Miss Murray just then went 
lairtiling 


into Lyons the draper’s shop and my laudlmp 
gets strutting up and down and swinging his cent 
wailing for the end of her marketing. So Istef 
tight up to him, and remark very quietly : , 

“ Mr. Kinuaird, my head is as good as yours and 
perhaps a trifle belter, and when I lift my bonnet 

your hat lias to come off tool” 

«* He looked duinfoundered and then blurted out 
something about insolence and impudence with 

adjectives prefixed. ...... 

" I said nothing more but just swept his tile m o 
the gutter by way of teaching it manners, lie 
tried to cut me across the face with his cane, ami 
he did. But next second it flew into flinders 
and then it was fists on both sides. He was 
a man— four years older and thirty pounds heavier 
than I: but he was heavy and lubberly and 
whiskey-sodden, and I was lithe and limber as the 
best in those days. We hit out and then I feinted 
and dodged and caught him a right-hander under 
the chin just on the apple of the throat. It lifted 
him off his legs and landed him frock-coat and all 
atop of his tile in the slush. I didn’t wait for her to 
come out, but next time she met me she smiled in 
a way that told me she had heard all about it and 
that I hadn’t been crossed out of her good books 
in consequence thereof. Yes, my son, when a wo- 
man’s involved, never put up with sauce. Hit out, 
clean and straight, and if there is to be any meicy 
shown to the other fellow, leave that part of the 

business to the Lord ! jit 

“ Well the second session came to an end, and 1 
was in it again right up to the neck, with four 
firsts and a third, the latter of which was a slight 
miscarriage by reason of a raging toothache I had 
on the day of the exam. Folks told me I was as 
good as made (which I was half inclined to be¬ 
lieve) and that I was a genius, which I knew per¬ 
fectly well was so much arrant rot. But I wasn l 
fool enough to proclaim the source of my strength 
from the house-tops. Strength, did I say t Id 
better have said weakness.” 

He paused and his face darkled as if he had 
just t alced up an evil memory. 

>< Yes !” he went on. “ Weakness,—worse than 
womanly weakness ! I was as good as made ; thei e- 
fore I was entitled to speak. And I did. Twelve 
pages of closely written note paper was the extent 
of the statement,—twelve pages of the hottest and 
intensest copy I ever threw off. I told her all the 
whole thing horn the beginning, simply enough 
without either beating round the bush or rodomon¬ 
tade. At least I didn’t think it was rodomontade. 
It was all so unaffectedly genuine. I meant 
every word of it right up to the hilt. Now when 
I come to consider the matter, as a piece of com¬ 
position, it may have been a trifle over-floiid. 

“ In a week I got an answer. ‘ Very much 
honoured, and highly flattered,' and all the rest 
of the formulas that some months afterward-, I 
discovered in the • Lady’s Complete Letler-w. iter.’ 
But she didn’t promise * to be a sister to me in so 
many words, and so I didn't lose hope. Of course 
she didn’t say "yes,” hut then according to all I had 
read about women folks in story-books that wasn’t 
quite their way under the circumstances. So I 
carried Iter letter about with me in an inside 
pocket on the left of my waistcoat and read 11 
twenty times a day with thrills running all through 
me when no one was near to see me playing the 
blooming idiot. _ 

“ In the vacation I was in the country and saw 
her once or twice a month or two afterwards. She 
was wonderfully kind, although there was some¬ 
thing in her manner now and then Icouldn l quite 
understand. Sometimes I even got an uneasy 
suspicion that she was quizzing me ; and once I 
was as sure as death that she was laughing at a 
matter that I thought veiy grave indeed. And a 
worshipper doesn’t like to he made a inock of by 
the flashing-eyed goddess Athena, when he is so 
serious and devout in his adoration as I was. And 
day by by this uneasy feeling waxed apace. 

*« At last the crisis came, and its happening was 
on this wise. I used to go pulling with a male 
round by the old Castle on the cliffs. A devil he 
was 10 sit behind when he was in fettle, for he had 
the style of a Haitian and the stay of a Beach. I 
used to cook him by taking the stroke thwart, 
but that lias nothing to do with the story. One 
evening we went out for a spin, and not far 
from the Castle-scaur we passed close in shore, 
just clearing the rocks with our feather. I saw 
some shells 011 the face of the cliffs I wanted to 
get, so I stepped out, and Daulton—that was my 
chum—sculled out into the open and left me. I 
saw a few other specimens on a ledge about thirty 
yards away and I wanted to get them. Swim was 
the only way to reach it, so I stripped at once. I 
had just climbed up by the dulse and tangles when 
I heard the crunching of footsteps on the shingly 
beach round the ledge, and the murmur of voices— 
one of them a woman’s. I crouched down where l 


was, waiting for them to pass, for folks there are 
mote paiticular in the matter of clothes than they 
ire in Japan, and I was arrayed in what was full 
dress in the Gaiden of Eden before the fall of sin¬ 
ful man. But pass they didn’t. I heard a shuffl¬ 
ing among the shingle and recognised with holy 
honor that they had sat them down on a boulder. 
As I caught the tones of the lady’s voice, my heart 
jumped up into my mouth, and I felt my person 
blushing all over, worse than if I had been caught 
eating pease with a knife. I heard her laugh a little 
mocking laugh and an answer came to it in tones 
that made my eats tingle with anger. They be¬ 
longed to Kinuaird. He was sacrilegeotisly fami¬ 
liar loo, and called her " Marian.” I wanted to 
knock him down, but although it is usual to strip 
for the ring it doesn’t do to be too much shipped 
in the presence of ladies, and 1 just dug my nails 
into my palms by way of keeping my hands 
out of mischief. Then my ear caught a cheep 
there was no mistaking. A cold sweat came out 
all over me. I was as furious as the Jews when the 
king, of Syiia saciificed swine in the Temple : my 
idol was being smashed. It was a bitter moment, 
rheu my own name was mentioned as the subject 
of a sentence where the predicate was most decid¬ 
edly and pronouncedly uncomplimentary.” 

* Frank Webster’ she said in the dulcet tones 
that used to thrill me like a war-trump. * George 
dear,’—I felt as if I had been pithed—‘you Can't 
he so silly as to think that any giil could caie 
a msh for that high-flown young fool. Only 
it’s such fun, you know, to diaw him on. It’s as 
good as a play to listen to him mouthing and 
ranting about honour and duty and all that non¬ 
sense. He’ll not be able to support a wife for 
years, and if heweie he would di ive nine out of 
ten ladies crazy with his moonshine before the end 
of the honeymoon.’ 

** A"d again the soft silvery laugh came floating 
round the ciag, mockingly bitter. 

“ At last they rose, and I loosed my hold and 
dropped into ihe water. The current ran stiong 
with an imdeisuction and I fell much inclined to 
let it cany me down in its rush. But I didn’t. 

“ When Daulton came to pick me up, he asked 
me if I had seen a ghost or a mermaid. 

“ • Yes, a me* maid ; I said. * Ut turpiter atrunx 
Desinat in discern mttlier formosa superne.' ” 

“ I don’t Know how I got back, or what happen 
ed for the next few months. And then -” 

Heie there was a long pause; Webstei's face 
was as lifeless and lustieless as a hunk of stale 


damper, or a heap of calcined chips that had once 
been billets-doux. 

“ Well, ami then ?” I at length queried, giving 
him a poke in the 1 ibs by way of flapping his 
thoughts off the banks of the Acheron where they 
had seemingly roosted. 

“ Oli, then !” he said with a start and a quiet 
bittei laugh. "I just went to the Devil. Not 
rampageotisly, and with a racket, you know, bill de 
Gently and in order. I meant to quit the countiy and 
eveiything therein at the end of the next session 
and I just set to work to kill time meanwhile. 1 was 
what Homer calls analkis, utleily and thoroughly 
analkis. There was a powerful loosenirfg of my 
moral and intellectual knees, and I just drove 
quietly onwaids towards immortal smash. Diiitk? 
No! I wasn’t built that way then you see. I 
liadn’i cut half my wisdom teeth at that age and 
didn’t know a lithe of the things that are good fo 
sinful man. I hadn’t learned to appreciate whis¬ 
key then, and haled the very smell of it. No, it 
wasn’t the other thing either. I just did nothing 
or rather I allowed higher mathematics and physics 
to go to the devil, instead of wrestling with them 
like a man, as I ought 10 have done that ses 
sion. I read snatches of Philosophy and became 
a mild sort of Cyrenaic. And novels and romances 
and all the literary pastry and jam and sponge 
cakes and the lubbish generally that gives you 
incurable mental dyspepsia, I devoured till I was 
surfeited and scunnered. I sometimes looked back 
at tbe work that lay behind me, and woudeied 
bow tbe mischief I did it. Towards examina 
lion lime I did tiy to pull up a hit and mak 
up the leeway, but the stuff I did was 
pithless and worthless as moist muck. I was no 
better than one of the gibbering, bloodless, fusion 
less shades in Hades. I felt that I had become 
thing, a mere intellectual eunuch, and when a man 
feels that way the best lie can do is to take 
bucketful of prussic acid and invite bis friends to 
the funeral. Well, the smash came, and it was 
a smash ! A miserable last prize in one class 
gulfed in another, and ploughed in the third 
Ploughed, man, actually ploughed ! Only think of 
it! Ploughed, man, ploughed ! The First Bursa 
and First Prizeman utterly ploughed ! The whole 
place rang with the deed of shame, I had just 
wrought in Israel. Ow, man, but it was Marali 
bitter to meet the pitying looks of mockery that 
shot me through and through, turn me whicheve 


way I would. And the cackling sneers of triumph¬ 
ant noodles rang in my ears like the crackling of 
thorns under a pot.” 

He slopped again and I noticed his fingers 
twitching nervously over the pipe-stem. 

Aye,” lie went on. " I mind it all as if it had 
appened yesterday. I was standing at the inner 
enliauce of the Quad, with my shoulder against 
the wall and my bonnet plucked down over my 
brows. It wasi/l to keep off the dazzle of the sun 

cause I was standing in the shade, it was to---. 

On every side in the sea of seething humanity 1 
heard nothing but ‘Webster, Webster, Webster■’ 
and Webstei’s disgrace. One of tbe Profs that 
had talked of me as the * coming man ’ and a ‘ star ’ 
passed through and he lowered upon me with 
auger and contempt. Man ! that look irked me 
soie, and I felt as if sail had been rubbed into the 
raw. 

I was standing under tbe cage where the notices 
were pinned. For nothing belter to do I looked 
up at them and began to read them mechanically. 

I went over them all with the letters all blurted 
and 1 un together in my bead and never a notion of 
what they meant. There was one small square of 
paper in the centre of the lot, and somehow I ever 
came back to that. After I bad looked at it six 
limes I began to have an idea of wliat it said. And 
then, my soul began to work, and light came into 
my head, and a purpose began to foi m itself. As 
it grew and came fiotn darkness into life, I felt my 
stienglh returning in full force, and I clenched my 
teeth and my hands in my pockets, and I straighten¬ 
ed myself where I stood, and my back-bone again 
became stiff and I swore I would do it or die. And 
of a sudden life leapt into my head once more, and 
I lifted it up and looked the best of them in the face 
unabashed and began to bandy words with the 
bitterest of the mockers. And soon they saw that 
my tongue bad again got its edge, and one by 
one they shifted out of reach of its rasp. I felt 
the blood tingling with lusty strength in all my 
veins, because I knew ‘ that the hair of my head 
had begun to grow after that it had been shaven.’ 
It was the announcement of the Balliol scholar¬ 
ship election that I had read, and I had purposed 
to be the man that was to he elected or to burst 
myself like a shower of sky-flaiiug fire-woiks. 

" The tussle was ten weeljs off, and if 1 evei did 
a man’s woik it was that lime. I went through 
my books as a sea of fire leaps through a stretch 
of six-foot grass with a roaring autumn buster 
astern of it to give it a hoist ahead. A pretty 
face is all very well to dream about but revenge 
stronger fuel to keep the furnace aglow. Of 
course I don’t mean the knife in-the hack revenge 
of the coward. That’s a soil of thing 1 know no¬ 
thing about and I don’t want to make its ac¬ 
quaintance. But I had been down, and had been 
kicked—and foully kicked loo when I was down, 
and oh ! it was luscious to think of what would he 
toward when I got on my pins again ! But at the 
same lime I kept quiet and pietended to moon 
and to fool and to diiveland to spend my days 
and my substance in doing vvliat was worse than 
riotous sin, viz., in doing nix. 

“ Her? Oh ! Yes! I met her, and she also had 
her peck at me. She tried to iqb it in after the 
fashion of her sex. But I took it all mildly, as 
weak as a pitiful sheep. Then the next time she 
saw me coming she passed by on the other side, 
and one day when I called she was * not at home.’ 
But you see that did me good; I was already 
case-hardened and steeled and that made me 
steelier still. 

"One morning I disappeaied, and neither 
man nor woman knew whither I had depailed. It 
was then yom honourable nose became acquainted 
with tbe backside of my sinister fist, and of course 
you know tbe rest of it. 

"Yes! It was a goodisli bit of work, though I 
say it myself that shouldn't. But those were the 
days that were ! 

“ Of course I came back splashed and spattered 
all over with gloty and kudos. The Prof that had 
glowered upon me as the aichangels frown upon 
the damned, wrote me a five-page letter of com¬ 
pliments and good advice. I look the compliments 
with a wink and filed the good advice for future 
reference. You bet I made some of my quondam 
friends smell more than the scent of cayenne-pep¬ 
per seasoned with their own assafoelida. I don’t 
think they ever tiied that trick again. When I 
went back I discoveied my undoing bad been the 
making of me. I had got a lesson, a dour and 
bitter lesson ; but I gave as good as I got, with 
possibly an allowance for unearned increment 
chucked in as bool to the bargain. No ! 110 ! my 
son, it doesn’t do to turn the slapped cheek over¬ 
much among ordinary folks. If you’re hit give 
the smitei tooin for lepentauce, and the biggest 
thrashing you can administer to help to furnish the 
chambet. Anyhow I bad got on the line once 
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more, and I told myself quite cock-a-wlioop-like 
that a petticoat would never derail me again.” 

“ You ran pretty well as long as I knew you I'm 
bound to say.” I remaiked. 

Ay, may be. When you knew me I was 
a fairish man, I don’t deny. But whishpei ! I 
could keep the length, I could keep the pace, 
I could put in woik both from the leg and the off, 
but all the same a lot of the devil had gone out 
of the bowling. lyah ! There’s nothing like a 
pair of eyes that you might light your pipe at for 
putting spin into a man’s work ! That I avow.” 

“And what did she say to you when you came 
back ? ” I asked. 

“Say? Well, now, that’s just where the odd 
thing came in. Three weeks before I went to Ox-; 
ford there had been a regular financial crash in \ 
the country and Kinnaird was in it up to his, 
neck ! Of course she helped him out with her 
sympathy! Not much! She just left him to 
flounder and welter and lair 111 the mire, and 
wrote him with ink compounded of indifference 
and30°of frost. When I came back she wrote me 
too; such a sweet little note of congiatulatinn 
scented and with sympathetic affection rustling in 
every fold of the dainty toned letter paper. But I 
didn’t wear my head under my arm any longer.” 

“Of course, you answered ? ” I ventured. 

“ In common politeness, I did. And I took 
the answer myself;” he replied grimly. “Aye, 

I recall the last time I met her as clearly as if 
I saw the whole piece played down there now 
for the benefit of us twain.” 

He pointed to the swell below now ruffled 
by the darkling wind and being kissed good¬ 
night by the sun’s upper rim diopping behind 
the shoulder of Fuji. “ It was about the tail 
end of afternoon tea when I lifted the knocker, 
and had the door opened for me by the hussy 
herself. And faith, it was well that there 
was nothing about the casings of my sowl, ’cepl 
cinders and chunks of scoriae, and Dead Sea 
fruity ashes, and dour and lifeless lumps and 
streaks of what had once been an erotic lava- 
torrent running and seething and raging, scorch¬ 
ing /Etna-hot. If there had been anything in the 
shape of spiritual tinder about me, that look of hers 
would at once have licked it into a lowe. But 
there wasn’t. My heart was icy and stony and 
steely, as void of sentiment as the scarred scalp of 
Shirane Sail is of verduie. The love that had 
dirled and thirled in every fibre of my being from 
the top of my head to the tendon Achilles, 
turning my emotion into one huge volume of 
poetry, and my brain into an intellectual dynamo, 
was as dead as a ting-barked gum tree or 
a blood-wood smitten by' the levin bolt. I saw 
her now as she was in the very flesh, with all 
the ideality washed out. For me she was no 
longer a Goddess, or an Alruna Maiden at whose 
knee one might reverently bend one’s head and 
draw in wisdom and inspiration and strength to 
strike the blows that only men can deal. She 
was now a woman, and nothing but a woman; 
what would make a gouty old leering lecherous 
Major Pendemiis put up his eye-glass and tap out 
between a dozen mess-room expletives ‘a d—d 
fine woman !’ All that she was, and just that. 
There was the same firm litheness in her well- 
poised figure and her sculpturesque limbs, and 
the same fine scent in her Annie Laurie like-neck 
and bosom so coyly hidden beneath her lacy 
kerchief. But now to me she was but flesh, flesh, 
flesh, which God Almighty meant only to be 
kissed. And I had come sworn to kiss it and 
then go my way. And I did.” 

“YVas tiiat square do you think now, in cold 
blood P” I asked. 

“Square! of course I do! It's but few folks 
that have done me scaitli and yet come off so 
easily as she did. That evening I had within 
me the courage that laughs. What’s that, you 
ask? Well theie are several kinds of pluck you 
see. First there’s the 

Courage of the ‘ Dorian mood 

Such as raised 

To heighth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm, and unmoved, 

With dread of death to (light or foul retreat. 

That’s the sort of stuff that made Thermopylae 
immortal, and the swads of the Birkenhead un¬ 
dying when they drew up on the quarter deck for 
their funeral in the sharks’ bellies. It's first. You 
know the chances are every jack one of them, 
agin’ you, and you’ve simply got to die with your 
company manners 011, and a heavenly smile play¬ 
ing all over your ugly phiz. Then there’s the dare¬ 
devil dash, when you throw yourself with a cheer upon 
odds twenty to one and count upon coming out all 
right at the other side of the scrimmage, but yet 
are not quite cocksure of doing the trick. That’s 
number two. Then there’s the case where you’ve 
all the trumps in your hand ; the case where 
you’ve collared the bowling and have nothing to 


do but to wade in and slate, as cool as a cucum¬ 
ber and a ha ! ha ! of triumph struggling to escape 
from the down-ward side of your diaphrnm, and 
only kept back by a Christian consideration for 
the feelings of your enemies. That’s the courage 
that laughs, my soil. I’ve had it before I’ve got 
to the second round in the ring; I’ve had it before 
I’ve rowed a hundred stiokes in the race. I’ve 
had it on the back of a buck-jumper, and I had 
it that evening, and, ah me, it was sweet; sweet 
as the forbidden fruit in Eden ! 

“And possibly enough like it, it turned to the 
dead-sea fruit of allies in your mouth,” I remarked. 

" Maybe it did, and maybe it didn’t. Well, I 
could see that this trip I was taken seiiously, or in 
other words, like a man. I never cared much for 
the insipid shallowness of afternoon drawing-room 
chat, but that time I splashed about in its tiny wa¬ 
velets and ripples with the gusto of a brat in its bath 
trying to catch a chunk of Fear’s soap. My lady— 
we wei ealoneof course—did make one or two breaks 
towards the sentimental, but I gave her no show. 
She opened her glorious eyes with mild astonish¬ 
ment as she seemed to realize the fact that by 
taking thought I had added more than a cubit 
to my statme since the last time we met. Then I 
was but lowly—I had knelt at her knee. Now I 
had risen higher. I would throw my arm about 
her waist, and kiss her on the mouth ! I saw that 
she read me as clearly as she could read pi int, and I 
don’t think she was very much enraged, although 
she did seem a sort of trembling all over and gene¬ 
rally looked tense and tight, like the strings of a koto 
all ready for the thrumming of the player. Ah ! ha, 
my fine lady,’ think I to myself, “ there’s been a 
sort of 0 jishin {in the relationships between us 
twain. It’s not me, but you, that are the instru¬ 
ment now, and it’s not you but me that am the 
performer, and by the Lord above I’ve a mind to 
play a tune upon the fibres of your soul that will 
make up for some of those disquieting discords 
you were kind enough to set a-jangling among 
the molecules of my mental and moral make-up ! 
But I didn't. It’s mean to wreak a masculine re¬ 
venge on silly and misguided females, and I let her 
down easy. So when she looked at me like a 
startled deer, and I saw she read me, I just 
laughed as a batsman laughs when he slogs 
the bowler to the chains for four and makes 
the winning hit, and I pul my left arm round 
her waist—by this time I had risen and we were 
standing opposite to each other—and with my right 
hand I drew her face down, down, down, towards 
my own, till her breath played fast and quick upon 
my cheeks, and her eyes giew soft, and her lips 
met mine in a long and clinging kiss, such as 
women-folks don’t mean for mere make-believe, 
and her head sunk forward and rested on my 
shoulder as if the Lord Almighty had built it ex¬ 
pressly for its permanent support. Then she 
looked up into my face and started. She saw it 
all—they’re quick, women are, in things like that, 
and she flushed all over red as the dying-rays 
daiting from behind Fuji’s flanks there, and she 
covered her face with her hands, for by this time 
mine was set and hard. 

“ * Yes ! ’ I said ! * There is no use for words to 

this piece of music. You made me,—or rather 
you caused me to make myself, between which 
two things there’s not perhaps any very great gulf 
fixed, and for doing so I’m your debtor. But at the 
same time you did your best to send me straight 
to hell and you’ve ruined my belief in women 
right to the beyond of forever. So we’ll call the 
thing quits. Only you might have made an 
Excalibur of me, instead of the conscienceless 
curse of a Muramasa blade as which I’m bound 
to go forth into the world all along of the distemper 
you infused into the steel when it was a-forging.’ ! 

“Stuff!” I remarked. “ You never said anything 
of the kind to her ! Why what could she know of 
Mnramasas? You might as well have rated her 
in Greek Iambics.” 

“Well,” he corrected; “it was words to that 
effect. You’ve no imagination. Any how she under¬ 
stood my drift and curstesied me out and said 
good-bye with a throaty sob that made me feel 
worse than a beast. The wind was sighing 
and moaning in the tree tops as I went out 
through the old kirk-yard, and altogether I felt 
that life was a valley and existence a curse, and 
that there were some triumphs that ought to put 
your tail further down atween your hind legs than 
any drubbing you ever got.” 

“ I’m glad to see there’s that much grace left in 
you, old man,” I said by way of endorsing the 
sentiment. 

He threw himself back flat on the gorse and 
clasped his hands behind his head, evidently rum¬ 
maging in the dusty pigeon-holes of his memory. 
For three minutes nothing was heard but the 
mechanical puff, puff, puff of the dry smoke lie 
was now enjoying, and the moanful soughing of 
the night breeze in the long waving grass 


around us. At last he sprang up and knocking 
out the ashes from his cutty preparatory to slowing 
it away in its case, he meditatively observed. 

’Tis queer how old scars will show even when 
you fancy time has closed them up for ever. It 
was at the Cape in ’83 that I met Alec Wilson, a 
townie of mine. Of course we went over all our 
friends. It was with a quaver that I asked after 
Marian Mint ay?” 

“' Dinna ye ken, mou?” lie asked incredulous¬ 
ly. “She married Rogers of the Town and County 
Bank four jears ago and has three fine bairns al¬ 
ready. She ’s a captain of the Goui'donshire 
Volunteers, for her man’s entirely under her 
thoomb, an’ it’s her that gies the orders. Loid, 
man, what’s the matter wi ye.’ 

“I answet ed it was only a stitch in the side ; and 
that I was subject to stitches. He recommended 
whiskey, and I took it. I felt my hand shaking 
as I raised the glass to my lips.” 

"Only imagine,—the mother of three children, 
and Captain of a company of volunteers! Now 
why the Devil did my heart go off that way, I’d 
like to ask? Why! man it was in my very 
mouth ! 

But come along, the launch is screeching for a 
start and the petticoats are getting into the punt. 
Look out, my dear, your ancle’s very shapely, 
truly, but there is no real occasion to show so 
much of your silk stockings to the Professor !” 

Webster jogged off down the hill and I followed. 
Poor devil! I little fancied that was about the 
last yarn I was to have with him. A fortnight 
afterwards we laid him in Yokohama Cemetery. 
It was his heart that gave way. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF JAPAN'S FIRST 
PARLIAMENT. 

-♦- 

The following letter from the Tokyo Correspon¬ 
dent of The Times appeared in that journal on the 
6th of January :— 

Tokio, November 301I1. 

Twenty-two years ago the Emperor Mutsuhito 
promised his people a representative form of 
government. Twenty-two months ago he fulfilled 
that promise by granting and proclaiming a Par¬ 
liamentary Constitution and a system of funda¬ 
mental laws. Yesterday, with the ceremonial 
opening by his Majesty of the fiist Japanese Diet, 
the Constitution became an accomplished fact. 
As a result of the peculiar circumstances of her 
modern career, as well as of her extraordinary 
earnestness, Japan has from time to time during 
the last thirty years presented to the astonished 
gaze of the Western world a series of advances and 
reforms so swift and so tremendous that history 
may be searched in vain to find its like. The ease 
and success with which these drastic changes have 
been brought about are hardly less remarkable 
than their magnitude. Men have at last almost 
ceased to wonder at anything Japan may do, or 
to tremble for the possible consequences. But of 
all the bold experiments on which she has hitheito 
ventured, this plunge into Parliamentary institu¬ 
tions is peihaps the boldest. With yesterday’s 
ceremony, when the Empeior delivered the fiist 
Imperial Message ever addressed by a Japanese 
Sovereign to a Constitutional Assembly, began an 
order of things so 01 ganically new that its probable 
issue cannot be argued from anything that has 
gone before, and fraught with such possibilities of 
good or evil to the country that its first fruits will 
be watched with the keenest interest by all who 
know Japan, and even by many who do not. 

As I explained in The Times of the 22nd of 
March, 1889, the Japanese Diet consists of a 
House of Peers and a House of Representatives— 
the former composed of members silling for life 
by virtue of their rank, of nobles elected by their 
respective orders, of Imperial nominees, and 
of a few elected wealthy taxpayers; the latter 
consisting only of elected members. 'I he elections 
to the Lower House took place in July last, and 
passed off in a quiet and orderly manner, though 
the contests in most places on behalf of rival 
candidates were very spirited and keen. Without 
figures as a guide, which are not yet forthcoming, 
it is impossible to give the exact ratio between 
the whole electoral body and the number of 
voters. As far as is known, however, the per¬ 
centage of the latter indicates high political 
activity rather than inertness on the part of the 
electorate. Two or three cases of bribery have 
since been brought into court, but not esta¬ 
blished; and, on the whole, there seems to have 
been a happy freedom from jobbery and corrup¬ 
tion. In the House of Peers now sitting there are 
252 members, of whom ten belong to the Imperial 
family, and 139 to the various orders of the 
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nobility, while 59 commoneis have been nominated 
by the Emperor for meritorious services to the 
Slate, or for erudition, and the remaining 44, also 
commoners, have been chosen by their fellows 
from among the 15 highest national laxpayei s in 
the several electoral areas. Of the nobility, 34 
are former Kuge, or nobles of the Comt, 64 me 
former Daitnyo, or territorial lords, and 41 are of 
those who have been created nobles since the 
Restoration. Thirty-one are princes and mar¬ 
quises, holding their seats by the provisions of 
the law; and of the lower ranks too have been 
elected by the members of their respective oideis, 
while two are the Emperor’s nominees, and one 
has been elected by the taxpayers as above. The 
Imperial nominees are largely composed of 
members of the lately defunct Genro-In, or Senate, 
and the elected commoners chiefly represent the 
landed interest. With a few exceptions, the poli¬ 
tical faiths of the members and their piohnbie 
attitude towards the present Cabinet are unknown. 
As a rule, they have not allied themselves openly 
with any political parties. It is the genet al belief 
of the Japanese, however, that the House of Peers 
will prove to be a spit iled, independent,and power¬ 
ful body, exercising §1 least its due share of in¬ 
fluence in the Parliamentary fabric. Though 
mostly rather of the old school than of the now, 
and not proficient in modem learning, they ue 
of maturer average age and greater political ex¬ 
perience than the membeis ol the Lower House, 
and we may certainly expect from them a te 
flexion of the dignity of language and manner, 
and temperance in debate, which were matked 
characteristics of the aristcoiacy of Old Japan. 

In the House of Representatives there are 300 
membeis, most of them between the ages of 35 and 
55, and recruited mainly from the following 1 las¬ 
ses :—landowners, merchants, lawyeis, journ.-uLts, 
and ex-officials. Of shisoku, the former samurai, 
there are 180, the rest being of the heimin or lower 
middle grade. Men of the old school, with some 
admixtmes of modern ideas, predominate; the 
rest are of the new school, a few of them graduates 
of colleges and Universities at home and abroad. 
Without doubt there ate some unquiet spit its in 
the mass, ft om whom lively things may be expected.; 
But well-informed Japanese anticipate with confi¬ 
dence that the ptoceedings of the House will; 
be conducted, on the whole, with dignity and , 
oider; and, genet ally, the country seems to he 
satisfied with the elections, and to regard its new 
1 eptesentatives as suitable and worthy men. The 
body most numerously represented in the House is 
the Rikken Jiyu-to,or Constitutional Liberal patty, 
a recent amalgamation of three sections holding 
somewhat similar views. Btoadly, Liberalism, 
aimed at maintaining the dignity and prosperity 
of the Crown, extending the popular rights and 
happiness, reforming the systems of finance and 
taxation, and secut ing equal treaties with foreign 
Powet s, is the platform of this party—a parly 
understood to be genetally opposed to the policy of 
the present Government, though not inclined to 
factious opposition, or likely to advocate rash 
measures. Of the whole 300 members, 130 belong 
to this body. Next in number come the " In¬ 
dependent” membei s, of whom lliete are 115, not 
committed to anything in particular, except a 
tesolve to justify their appellation by standing 
aloof from existing parlies, and to observe moder¬ 
ation in political matters. Including in their 1 anks, 
however, many highly-educated and powerful men 
of the modern school, they are likely to prove a very 
influential factor in tire Assembly, and are expected 
to give their warm support to all reasonable 
ineasuies of the Government. The Rikken Kai- 
shin-lo or Constitutional Progressive patty, of 
which Count Oktima, not a member of the Diet, is 
the leader, comes next, with 50 representatives in 
the House. In most respects the pi iuciples of this 
party and its attitude towards the Cabinet resemble 
those of the Rikken Jiyu-to, though the former are 
certainly less Radical in degree. Lastly, the 
Hoshu Chnsei-ha.ot Moderate Conservative pat ty, 
sends five members, whose ideas, to judge from the 
recent utterances of their reputed leader, Viscount 
Tot io, are likely to be rather Utopian than practical, 
and wholly out of tone with the rest. 

Such, very briefly, are the constituents of Japan’s 
first Diet, convoked by the Emperor on the 23rd 
nil., and occupied till the 28th with matters of 
organization preliminaty to serious work. For the 
Presidency of the Upper House, the Emperor's 
choice has fallen on the well known statesman 
Count Ito. For the Lower House the President, 
elected by the members and approved by the 
Soveteign is a Mr. Nakajima, of the Rikken Jiyu- 
to party, an ex-Senator and ex-Prefect, and a 
staunch follower, by the way, of lire Christian faith. 
Externally, the temporaly Pailiament House, 
where yesterday’s ceremony took place, is simpli¬ 
city itself, the Government having made the 
prudent 1 csolve to defer the construction of per¬ 


manent buildings till full expet ieuce of the Diet’s 
needs should be acquired, and to be content mean¬ 
while with a cheap, unpretentious wooden edifice. 
A sum of about £40,000 represents the whole ex¬ 
penditure on the present establishment. Its in¬ 
ternal anangements and accessoties are, however, 
most admirable, and it could not be Japanese if 
it were not surrounded by beautifully laid-out 
grounds. The Session Chambers for the Peers and 
Kept esentatives, each measuring about 85 feet by 
53 feet, are.lofty, well-ventilated, and well-lighted 
100ms, decorated and fitted up in excellent 
taste, and illumined at night by electricity. At 
the centre of one side rises a lofty podium, 
with the table of the President and Vice- 
Pi esident, before which, a little lower down, 
is the rostrum for speakers, set immediately above 
the space occupied by the table of the House and 
the seats for stenographers. Round these rise, 
amphitheatre-wise, the benches of the membeis— 
each with a table before il-v-ranged in concentric 
semi circles, which ate cut by radial passages 
giving access to the several tiers. In the sti angers’ 
gallery of each House there is room for fully 400 
spectators, besides a large compartment reset ved 
for Royalty. And in the Peers’ House provision 
for gieat occasions of Stale has been made by a 
handsomely designed Imperial alcove, giving on to 
the centre of the podium and ordinaliiy closed by 
cm tains. I11 the gallery of this Chamber was 
gatheied together by to o’clock yesterday morning 
a coucouise of some 400 Japanese notables of all 
degt ees, who were pi ivileged to witness the coming 
spectacle—most of them in civil, naval, or military 
uniforms, of daik blue am] gold. With these 
wete about a scoie of lucky foreigneis, of high 
grade in the Japanese service or otherwise entitled 
to special 1 ecognilion. Below, al the time of my 
anival, the body of the House was still empty. 
The President's table had been removed from the 
podium already mentioned, and at the back, 
beneath the raised curtains of the alcove, was seen 
the throne from before which the Empeior was soon 
to address ille whole Diet. Al length litere was 
heard the sound of trumpets without, heralding 
the Emperoi’s approch. His Majesty had come 
in gieat S'ate fioin the Palace, attended by the 
Impel ial Pi inces and the Couit, as well by the 
Cabinet and other membeis of the Government, 
and escorted by squadrons of mounted troops. 
Great enthusiasm after its kind greeted his pro¬ 
gress past the densely-packed masses of Japan’s 
loyal populace. Japanese throngs, however, have 
not yet learned to cheer as we do. Moreover, in 
the case of theii Sacred Ruler especially, they pro¬ 
bably have misgivings as to the politeness 01 pro- 
pi iety of a very noisy welcome; and the Emperor 
himself picserves much of the stately fiigidityof 
Japan's old-time etiquette. Partly awed (lieu, and 
partly doubtful, 1 lie crowd subdued their cheei ing. 
But their whole demeanour and their intense 
eagerness to see the procession were proof enough, 
it pi oof weie needed, that love and reverence to¬ 
wards the Tin one aie tooled as deeply and firmly 
as ever in the lieai is of the Japanese people. 

Alighting at the Parliament building, his 
Majesty was received by all the membeis and 
functional ies of both Houses, and conducted to 
the Impei ial waiting-room. TI1e.11 the Peeis began 
to file slowly into the Upper Chamber, and to 
take their allotted places in the right-hand 
half of the concentiic semi-circles of seats 
facing the alcove. They were of three classes 
-—hereditary peers, who wore the lich robes of 
their orders; those appointed from official life, 
who wore the uniforms of their respective ranks; 
and those nominated from among the highest tax¬ 
payers, who were in evening dress. With them 
came the President, Count Ito, to whom, it will 
be reinenibeied, is due the chief share of credit in 
the long task of prepaiing Japan’s Constitution. 
He took his stand in £1 out of his fellow membeis, 
immediately below the balustrade of the podium. 
A few minutes later, the Peers having all entered, 
the membeis of the House of Representatives 
flocked in from the opposite quarter, and massed 
themselves in the left hand quadrant. There was 
mote hurry and excitement in the movements of 
this half of the Legislature, and it was not a little 
interesting to find here, in this very first gathering 
together of Japan’s first Diet, the same contrast 
between the eagerness of the Commons and the 
dignity and leisurely ease of the Peers that has 
been character islic of such assemblies elsewhere 
since dual Parliaments began. Next came the 
Diplomatic Body, filling the boxes reseived for 
them in the gallery. After them, the Cabinet and 
other dignitaiies of Miuisteiial rank, headed by 
Count Yamagata, the Minister-President of State. 
These entered from the right of the podium, and 
grouped themselves thereon at that side of the 
throne. Every one was now standing, and the 
whole assemblage remained wonderfully silent and 
still. Lastly, as the cannon began to salute and 


loud cheering was heat d from without, the Emperor, 
preceded by the Chamberlains and high function¬ 
aries beat ing the Impei ial regalia, and attended by 
the Imperial Pi inces and the Couit, came in slowly 
and with great state from the left of the podium. 
Every head was bowed in homage, to which the 
Sovereign responded as he lui ued to take his stand 
before the throne. The Minister- Pi esident of State, 
Count Yamagata, now advancing and making 
obeisance, banded to the Emperor a scroll, from 
which his Majesty read in dignified tones, and in 
a voice that was well heard throughout the whole 
Chamber, the following speech to the assembled 
Diet :— 

We announce to the members of the House of Peers and 
to those of the House of Representatives— 

That all institutions relating to internal administration, 
established during the period of 20 years since our 
accession to the throne, have been brought to a state 
approaching completedncss and regular arrangement. By 
the efficacy of the virtues of our ancestois, and in conceit 
with yourselves, we kope to continue and extend those 
measures, to reap good fruits from the working of the 
Constitution, and thereby to manifest, both at home and 
abroad, the glory of our country and the loyal and 
enterprising character of our people. 

We have always cherished a resolve to maintain friendly 
relations with other countries, to develop commerce, and to 
extend the prestige of our land. Happily our relations 
with all the treaty Powers are on a footing of constantly 
growing amity and intimacy. 

In order to preserve tranquillity at home and security 
from abroad, it is essential that the completion of our 
naval ami military defences should be made an object of 
gradual attainment. 

We shall direct our Ministers of State to submit to the 
Diet the Budget for the twenty-fourth year of Meiji, and 
certain projects of laws. We expect that you will deli¬ 
berate and advise upon them with impartiality aud 
discretion, and we trust that you will establish such 
precedents as may serve for future guidance. 

The Speech from the Throne finished, Count 
Ito advanced, received the scroll from the Emperor, 
made obeisance, and wilhdtew; whereupon the 
Sovereign, Court, and Cabinet immediately left 
the Chamber, the rest of the audience remaining 
a few minutes, till the strains of the National 
Anthem, played outside, told of his Majesty’s 
depaituie for the Palace. Brief though it Manual¬ 
ly was, the ceremonial was nevertheless dignified 
and impt essive in a high degree. In every 1 espect, 
in arrangement, execution, and accessories—it was 
undoubtedly a success, and worthy of the occasion 
of one of the weightiest episodes in Japan’s 
modern history. The Emperor, who wore a 
military uniform, looked in excellent health, and 
dischaiged his high functions, as his Majesty 
always does, with kingly dignity and ease. Not 
even the sagest student of the national thought 
and character could venture to foiecast with any 
confidence, at this epoch, the issue of the momen¬ 
tous plunge that Japan has now taken, after more 
than two decades of preparation. For the present 
her fiiends can only hope the best of her. To 
judge from the past, there ceilaiuly seems to be 
giound for hope. Nothing has so puzzled even 
the men who best know Japan as the way in which, 
despite the worst fears and prognostications, she 
has conquered, one after another, by some qualities 
wholly inscrutable to Western minds, difficulties 
that might well have brought an ordinal y country 
to grief. Most of the ruleis and counsellors who 
have led her up to herpiesent stage are still to 
the fore in the fabric of the Government, and their 
influence and experience can hardly fail, for some 
time to come, to have an effect on the conduct of 
the national affairs. 

It is unfortunate for Japan that any part of a 
ceremony so memorable in her modern annals, and 
so happily conducted in all other ways, should have 
been disfigured by the violent acts of some leckless 
students, said to belong to the soshi class. Mixed 
up with the snuggling ciowd at a point already 
passed by the Imperial procession, a band of these 
fanatics, doubtless thirsting for a row, desci ied 
sundry Japanese grooms perched on the toof 
of a stable inside the wall of the Russian Lega¬ 
tion grounds, and, close by, a patty of foreigneis, 
chiefly ladies, occupying a pavilion within the 
same inclosuie, where they had assembled 
to see the procession. Unfortunately, both of 
these points of view overlooked the road, and 
it is a fact that all classes of Japanese hold it 
to be an inexcusable breach of etiquette to look 
down upon the Sovereign as he passes by. 
Enraged at the sight of the grooms and foreigners 
thus posted, the hot-headed students below set 
to woik al stone-throwing, which was instantly 
responded to by the stable-men with a shower 
of tiles. A general melee ensued, in which the 
pavilion, despite the sex of its occupants, was 
not spaied, though happily none of these were 
injured before the assailants themselves had 
been seized by the police. The student-rioters had 
had time enough, however, to disgrace their nation, 
seeing that, whatever cause of umbrage they had, 
against their own countrymen in particular, nothing 
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could warrant the hurling of missiles at defenceless 
women and girls. It is to be regretted that the 
easy-going, kindly disposition of the Japanese 
people seems to make them unpardonably tolerant 
of the acts of roughs of this genus, whether directed 
against themselves or against strangers within 
their gate^. The soshi, as I have explained in 
fot rner letters, are the curse of modern Japan, and 
it is high time that they were extinguished, with a 
swift and strong hand. 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
JAPAN. 


Before Judge Nishioka Yumei, President of the 

First Ciiminal Bureau, and Judges H. Yamane 
S. Kawaguchi, S. Shoya, and S. Okuyama. 

Cncealmbnt of Stolen Goods. 

THE PUBLIC PROCURATOR OF THE MATSUYE COR¬ 
RECTIONAL COURT V. FUJIMOTO SEIZABURO. 

Pi inciples deduced from the following case:— 
The offence described in Art. 399, Penal Code, 
shall be constructed as soon as stolen goods are 
concealed by a person who knows the same to have 
been stolen, whether the thief has been punished 
or not. 

If for some reason or other punishment is re¬ 
mitted, such remission, arising only from the per¬ 
sonal unfitness of the offender to undergo punish¬ 
ment, shall not change the character of the act. 

Reference—"An offence committed by a pet son 
who is under the age of 12 years shall not be 
punishable, but offenders over the age of 8 years 
may, according to circumstances, be detained in 
a reformatory until they attain the age of 16 years.” 

“Any person who rceives, conceals, purchases 
or acts as agent for goods, knowing the same to be 
stolen, shall be punished with major imprisonment 
for not less than one month and not more than 
three years, and a fine of not less than yen 3 and 
not more than yen 30.”—Art. 399, Penal Code. 

The accused was tried in the Matsuye Correc¬ 
tional Court for having concealed stolen goods, 
but was acquitted under Art. 2 of the Penal Code, 
the act being found not to constitute an offence. 

The Procurator of the Court appealed. The 
circumstances under which the offence was alleged 
to have been committed were these. The son of 
the accused, Juichiro, aged 8 J years, stole on June 
9th, 1889, from the forecastle of the steamer 
Kotobuki Marti, then lying at anchor in the har¬ 
bour of Anrai.Nomi, Shimane Prefecture, a silver 
watch belonging to a man named Mori Shimpei. 
The accused knew of the theft, and, as was alleged, 
intended to dispose of the watch for his own private 
interest. He became aware, however, of the fact 
that the theft and his concealment of the property 
were known to the Anrai Police authorities and that 
a detective had been ordered to make investiga¬ 
tions, and at once, therefore, reported at the Police 
Station that he had picked up the watch. The lower 
Court acquitted him on the ground that as the 
principal or first offender was exempted by his 
youth from punishment, the offence, in the second 
degree, of concealing stolen properly could not be 
constructed. The Procurator pointed out that 
larceny and the concealment of stolen property 
were two separate and independent offences beat¬ 
ing no relation to each other as set forth in the 
Penal Code. Though in this case, therefote, the 
thief would escape punishment on account of his 
youth, the offence of concealing the properly that 
he had stolen was none the less constructed, and 
the accused must he punished under At ts. 399 and 
400 of the Penal Code, the judgment of the lower 
Court being ultra vires. 

The bench held that the offence of concealing 
stolen goods is constituted as soon as a person 
conceals such property knowing it to be stolen, 
irrespective altogether of whether the thief is ex¬ 
empted from punishment or not. According to 
the original judgment, the accused found a silver 
watch belonging to Mori Shimpei, which his (ac¬ 
cused’s) son juichiro, who lived with him, had stolen 
from the Kotobuki Maru, then lying in the harbour 
of Anrai, and had afterwards concealed in the 
house. The accused, after questioning his son, 
look the watch and concealed it, an act which 
undoubtedly constitutes the offence of concealing 
stolen property. The judgment of the lower coutt 
was therefore a misapplication of law, because 
the boy’s exemption from punishment could not 
extinguish the man’s offence and therefore the goods 
were plainly stolen. In accordance with Art. 429 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, the original judg¬ 
ment must be cancelled and a new judgment pro¬ 
nounced by this court, dealing with the act of the 
accused as described in the decision of the lower 
court. The sentence was that the accused be 


punished with major imprisonment for one month, 
with a fine of yen 3, and be subject to police sur¬ 
veillance for six months, according to Ait. 399 of 
the Penal Code. 


Before Judge Harada Tanf.nari, Acting-Presi¬ 
dent of the Second Criminal Division, and 
Judges Kakehi Mototada, Hidishi Keiten, 
and Shimada Seisho. 

Contravention of the Stamp Regulations. 

THE PROCURATOR OF THE FUKUSHIMA CORREC¬ 
TIONAL COURT V. HONDA KUMAKICHI. 
Principle deduced from the following case :—A 
stamp shall not be valid if any part of it is missing. 

The Fukushima Correctional Court tried this 
case, and discharged the accused in accoidance 
with Ail. 2 of the Penal Code, holding that in 
giving a receipt on November 2nd, 1889, to Wa- 
lanabe Gihachi, on which was affixed an incom¬ 
plete stamp, accused could not be held to have 
used an invalid stamp. 

The Procurator appealed and pointed out that 
though the Regulations as to Stamps on Receipts 
(Shoken inzei kisoku ) contained no reference 
to the use of a torn stamp, the present case 
must be taken as one in which a receipt had 
been given without any stamp. That being so, the 
person giving such receipt was liable to a penalty 
equal to twenty times the amount of the stamp 
that should have been affixed under Art. 19 of the 
Regulations. A torn stamp had lost its validity, 
and to use such a stamp pasting together its sevei ed 
Portions, was nothing different from the use of no 
stamp at all. He therefore urged that the judg¬ 
ment of the lower Court should be revoked. 

1 he bench held that no stamp could have validity 
if it were lorn, being imperfect and deficient. In 
the first part of the judgment the lower Court 
slated that the accused had given to Walanabe 
Gihachi, Kuwaorimachi, Date-gori, on November 
2nd, 1889, a receipt beating a torn stamp. Ac¬ 
cording to this finding, the stamp was a torn one 
and consequently had no validity. But fuitiler 
on the judgment staled that as the torn stamp did 
not seem to have lost its validity, therefore so and 
so was the case. Why did not the Court find that 
the stamp had lost its validity? Theie was no rea¬ 
son given for it. The two facts were inconsistent. 
It was theiefore impossible for this Court to decide 
whether the law had been properly applied or not 
in the finding of the lower court; such finding 
being based on a view not in accordance with law, 
and must be reversed. The case was consequently 
transferred to the Sendai Correctional Court for a 
proper decision, in accordance with Art. 428 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure .—Sniban Suishi, 
Dec. 6th, 1890. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

-♦- 

[Rbuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 


London, February 23rd. 

The Coinage Committee of the House of Re¬ 
presentatives recommend the rejection of the 
Free Coinage of Silver Bill. 

General Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.C.B., has 
been appointed Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Gibraltar, vice General Sir Leicester 
Smith, deceased. 

The Egyptian troops have occupied Tokar. 

[Sir Lothian Nicholsoj), who entered the Royal Engineer*! 
August 6th, 1846, served at the siege and fall of Sebastopol 
from August, 18J5, commanding tiie 4th Company R.E. at 1 
Kinburn, and was in immediate direction of the works for I 
the destruction of Sebastopol Dockyard (Medal with Clasp, 
Brevet of Major. Jth Class of the Medjidie, and Turkish 
Medal). Served in the Indian campaign from nth December, 
1857, to ajrd December, 1858, and was present at the capture 
of Lucknow (Brevet of Lieut.-Colonel, C.B., Medal with Clasp); 
has been frequently mentioned in despatches. Became Ma¬ 
jor-General, October 1st. 1877, Lieut.-General, October 19th, 
1881; General, Mayjth, 1888. Sir t-othian Nicholson's last em¬ 
ployment was Inspector-General of Fortifications.—En. J. M.) 

London, February 24th. 

The Report of the Coinage Committee puts 
an end to all prospect of silver legislation during 
the present Congress. 

Mr. Foster succeeds the late Mr. Windom, 
and is said to be opposed to the free coinage of 
silver. 

Later. 

Osman Digna made a stubborn resistance to 
the Egyptian troops before the latter effected 
the capture of Tokar, and in the desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting which look place Captain 
Barrow was killed and Captain Beach wounded. 
Four Egyptian officers were also severely wound¬ 


ed, and fifty-four men were killed and wounded. 
Osman Digna and his followers ultimately fled. 

London, February 25th. 

Mr. Goschen has announced that the amount 
of silver held is believed to be sufficient to cover 
the ten shilling notes (? one pound ten shilling 
notes), but should it not exceed the amount 
required to pay the notes in silver the remainder 
will be secured partly by gold and partly by 
silver. The notes will be a legal tender only to 
the same amount as coin. 


["Special” Telegram to “Japan Mail.”] 


Kobe, February 27th. 

The body of Mr. Nankivell, who left Kobe 
in a boat on a rowing excursion a few weeks 
ago, and was never after heard of, has been 
found at Sumoto, on the island of Awaji. The 
body was in an advanced state of decomposition, 
but was fully identified by the clothing. 


[From Manila Paprrs.] 

Madrid, January 23rd. 

Receptions at the Palace have been suspended 
on account of the delicate state of health of the 
Queen Regent. 

Madrid, January 30th. 

The Queen continues in delicate health. 

The United States have proposed the negotia¬ 
tion of a treaty with Spain having for its basis 
the free admission of sugar, coffee, and hides. 

All the commercial treaties have been de¬ 
nounced by Spain. 

Madrid, February 1st. 

The probable Presidents of the Senate and 
the Congress are General Martinez Campos 
and the Marquis de Pidal. 

The election of deputies for Madrid has re¬ 
sulted in a victory for the Government. 

Madrid, February 3rd. 

The execution of Eyraud, the French mur¬ 
derer, has taken place. 

Madrid, February 6th. 

The following is the result of the general 
election :—Ministerialists, 290 ; Sagastinos, 94 ; 
Radicals, 30; Romerists, 13; Martistas, 8; 
Carlists, 8. ’ 

The Queen is better and the reception will 
take place at the Palace to-morrow. 


TIME TAHl.ES AND STEAMERS 

-4- 

TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Shimbashi Station at 6 * 7, 
8.05, 9, 9.35,f 10.45, and 1 l.4of a,in., and i.io, 2.2o,f 
3 35 .t 4 - 45 , S-SS. 6.50,+ 8.30,9.50,* and u.15* p.m. 

Up Trains leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7.45,* 
8.20,9.20,* 10.20, and 11.25* a.m., and 12.50, 1.50,* 
2 - 55 . 4 - 5 *.* 5 - 45 . 7 ° 5 . 8, 8 58 ,f 10, and 11.05* p.m. 

Fares—F irst-class, ten 60 ; second-class, sen 40 ; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without (topping at Omori, 
Kawasaki, and Tsurumi Stations. Those marked (tj run 
through without stopping at Omori and Tsurumi Stations. 
Those marked (t) run through without stopping at Tsurumi 
Station. 


TOKA1DO RAILWAY. 

Tkains i.kavk Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
10 25 a.m., and 12.30, 3.10, 4.30, 5.45, 7.40, and 10.40 
p.m.; and ICo/.n (up) at 6.09, 730, 9.40, and 11.05 
a.m., and 1.08, 3.13, 5.15, 7.17, and g.43 p.m. 

Parks — To llodogaya, first-class sen 6 , second- 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Tolsttka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12 ; to Fuji¬ 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; to Hiratsuka, sen 66 , 
sen 44, sen 22 ; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 ; 
and to Kor.u, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yiimoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and Miyanosh.tj 
(distance i\ n) 


OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6 and 9.55 a.m., 
and I.i5and 5 30 p.m.; Kiriu (down) at 7.50, and 
11.48 a.m., and 3.08 and 7.23 p.m.; Maebashi (up) at 
5-45 and 9.40 a.m , and 1 and 4.25 p.m.; and Kiriu 
( up) at 6.47 and 10.42 a.m., and 2 02 and 5.26 p m. 

Fares—O yama to Kiriu, first-class yen 1.29, second, 
class sen 86, third-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1 98. second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66 . 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stkamkks lkavk the Nippon Hatooa daily at 8.30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka 
*t 8.30 a.m., and 12.30 and 3 30 p.m,—Fare, sen 20. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT MAIL 


From Shanghai, f 
Nagasaki & >i*e« N. \ 

Kobe. ...... J 

From America ... per "'•'■'9; 
From America ... per O. St O. Lo. 
From Hongkong, per F. & O. <o. 
From' anada.iVo. |>ei C. P. .!_•». 
From Europe via 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 

From Hongkong, per O. & O. Lo- 
From Europe vi& _ 

Hongkong. per M. «!• Lo. 


Friday. Mar. 6th. 

To-day, Feb. 28 th* 
Wedn’clay, Mar. 4th.t 
Sunday, Mar. ist.+ 
Saturday, Mar. 7th.§ 

Saturday, Feb. 28th.|| 
Wed’day, Mar. 4th.T| 

Sunday, Mar. 8th.** 


« Cits of Rio do Janeiro left San Francisco on February Jth. 
t Oaetu left San Francisco via Honolulu on Febn«4th; I 

Jfith. ** Satanic left Hongkong on February a6th. 
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Matsumaye Maru, Japanese steamer, 478, Wanalta, 
26th February,—Yokkaichi 25th Febiuaiy, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 876, T.ent 261 1 
February,-Nagasaki 241)1 February, Coal.— 
Milsu Bisbi Sba. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Kei - 
derdine, 26th February,—Kobe 25th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Keemutt, British steamer, 1,985, Dai dm, 271' 
February,—Kobe 251b February, Geneial.— 
W. M. Stracban & Co. _ 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese stdamer, 1,298, Swam, 
271b February,—Yokosuka Dock 271I1 beb.ua.y, 
Ballast.— Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

DEPARTURES. 


(Feb. 28, 1891. 

kodale:—Messrs. K. Yamada and K. Tsobe in 
cabin ; 86 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco:—Captain Macdonough, R.A., Mr and 
Mrs. Molineaux, Mons. and Madame E. Morel, 
Miss Desbameaux, Messis. Edward Chavaunes, 
E. J. Sheridan, A. J. Nixon, R. W. Cryan, Miss 
Bonnett, Mis. S. J. Nichols and native servant, 
Messrs. J. Billings, J. Mills, and J. Guthrie in cabin. 
Pei Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Kobe : 

_Messis. Takeno.ichi, J. O. Johnston, Uyehaia, 

R. M. Scott, and Mu • ojama in cabin ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Emori, Messis. Asltiba and lakkawa m 
second class, and 26 passengers In steerage. 


rim NEXT MAIL 

For Shanghai, | „ 

Kobe, and > per N. Y K. 
Nagasaki ... J 
For Europe, via 

Shanghai ...... per M. M. Lo. 

For Europe, via 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 

For America. per O. & O. Lo. 

For Hongkong... per P. « U. Lo. 

r*oi America. ue ‘ £' ,« 'n''.' 

For Canada, 81 c. per C. M. P. Lo. 


per N. Y K. Tuesday, Mar. 3rd. 


Sunday, Mar. 1st. 

Wedn’dav, Mar. 4th. 
Saturday, Mar. 7th. 
Saturday, Mar. 7th. 
Thursday. Mar. 19th. 
Friday, April 10th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Matsumoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 478, —, 1 

2lit February,— Yokkaichi 201I1 Feb.ua.j, Ge¬ 
neral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosnga, 

21st February,—Yokkaicbi 201I1 Febiuaiy, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1.240, Pen- ; 
der, 22nd February,—Shimonoseki l8lh Febru¬ 
ary, Coal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

A fatal, French steamer, 4,038, B. etel, 22ud Febru 
ary,— Hongkong 13th, Shanghai 17th, and Kobe 
21st February, General.—Message, les Mari- , 
times Co. 

Sagarni Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Wallet, 
22nd February,—Kobe 21st February, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, burn, 22nd 
February,—Yokkaichi 2isl Febiuaiy, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. . 

Alderley, British steamer, 1,961, Davis, 23rd 
February,—Kobe 2lst Feb.uary, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Harrow, British steamer, 1,701, Bronker, 23rd 
February,—Kobe 2Xst February, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,100, brown, 
23rd February,—Hakodate 21st Feb.uary, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Matsumoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 478, 

23rd February,—Yokkaichi 22nd February, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Tsukuba Kan (8), Japanese corvette, Captain Y. 

Shibayama, 23rd February,—Yokosuka 23. d 
- February. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, L. 
Young, 23rd February,—Hiroshima 22ud Feb¬ 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, Brotherton, 
24th February,—Oiaru 201b Februa. y, Coal.— 
Japanese. 

Tovoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuge, 
24th February,—Yokkaicbi 23rd Feb.uary, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Umasono, 
24th February,—Handa 23rd Febuaiy, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, John Wynn, 
24th February,—Kobe 23.d Febiuaiy, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Patroclus, British steamer, 1,386, Pulford, 25th 
February,—Hongkong 171b Febiuaiy, Geneial. 
—Butte, field & Swi.e. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
25th Febiuaiy,—Hakodate 23rd Febiuaiy, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Sendai Afar#, Japanese steamer, 1034, Speigalthal, 
25th February,—Hakodate 22nd Feb.uary, Ge¬ 
neral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Si.ni, 25th 
February,—Yokkaicbi 241I1 February, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
25th February,—Bonin Islands 20th Febiuaiy, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
261b Febiuaiy,—Hachinohe 24th February, Ge- 
neial.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Aral, 
21st February,—Hakodate, General—Nippon E 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Umasono, 
21st February,—Handa, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. , 

Ceylon, Norwegian steamer, 1,458, H. Boe, 2211a 
February,—Kobe, Oil.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 
Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,662 G.dye, 22nd 
February,—London, General.—Adamson, Bell 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 22nd Febru¬ 
ary,—Nagasaki, General.—Milsu Bisbi Sba. 
Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuga, 
22nd February,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, i,34 2 > K j eu - 
derdine, 22nd Februaiy,— Kobe, General. 
N*pP°" Yusen Kaisba. 

Wm. Branfoot, British steamer, 1,322, Brown, 22nd 
February,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Sum, 23rd 
February,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon \u- 
sen Kaisba. . 

Mascotte, British steamer, 2,113, Ross, 23rd rebru- 
ar y 4 —Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 
City 'of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, R. R. 
Searle, 24th February,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Satiami Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,182, Waller, 
24th February,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Satsuma Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
24th February,—Kobe, Geneial.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisba. o 

Matsumoto Marti, Japanese steamer, 478, — , 

24th February,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon 
1 Yusen Kaisba. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Umasono, 
251I1 February,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yu- 
1 sen Kaisba. 

■ Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kosuge, 

25th February,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon 
< Yusen Kaisba. ! 

■ Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Brown, 26th 

February,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 

• Harrow, British steamer, 1,701, Brooke., 26th Feb- 

ruaiy,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

• Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Miree, 26th 
I February,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisba. 

• Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 

261b February,—Yokosuka Dock.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

, Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, burn, 2011* 
February,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon v ri¬ 
sen Kaisba. 

!f Tellus, Norwegian steamer, 1,948, Amundsen, 
:• 271b Februaiy,—Kobe, Coal.—China & Japan 

Trading Co. 


CARGOES. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :— 

TEA. 

Ml. N«W OIH«K 

I KANCHCV. Toil*. CUH». IOIAI. 

Ilvogo . “ 1 5J 5® 

Yokohama. 686 — 696 1,382 

Hongkong. 2 "»09« “ n >°93 


Total . 688 11.091 


Shanghai . 

Hongkong 

Yokohama. 


PASSENGERS. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Walter, reports:— Left Kobe the 21st Februaiy at 
noon ; bad light variable winds to Oshima; thence 
to poit moderate NAV. winds and fine weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 22nd February at 7 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, repot ts :—Left Hakodate the 2lst February 
at 4 a.m.; bad light to moderate northeily winds 
and fine weather. Arrived at Oginohama the 
22nd at I a.m. and left at 8 a.m. ; passed Inuboye 
at 9 p.m.; had moderate northeily winds and fine 
weather up to poi t. Arrived at Yokohama the 
23rd Febiuaiy at 6.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Young, reports:—Left Hiroshima the 22nd 
February at 6.30 a.m.; passed through Akashi 
Straits at 7.50 p.m.; bad light winds and hue 
weather ; rounded Oshima the 23rd at 3.50 a.m. ; 
Rock Maud at 7 p.m., wind fresh northerly and 
overcast. Arrived at Yokohama the 24th February 
at 1 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports:—Left Kobe the 23rd February at 
noon; bad moderate N.W. winds lo Oshima; 
thence to port strong N. to N.E. winds with bead 
sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 24th February at 
6.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports:— Left Hakodate the 23rd 
February at 2 p.m., bad moderate soutbeily winds 
and overcast sky; after passing Shiriya-saki wind 
hauled to the northward with ram, clearing at 8 
a.m. on the 24th, when wind hauled lo N.W. 
fresli breeze and cloudy. On the 251b at 6 a.m. 
wind light and variable and fine clear weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama at 10 30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Kenderdine, reports : — Left Kobe the 25th 
February at 4.30 p.m.; bad light winds from the 
south and fine weather; passed Oshima the 261b 
at 2.15 a.in. moderate easterly winds and dull 
cloudy weather; passed Rock Island at 6.30 p.m.; 
Cape Sagami at 11.20 p.m. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 27th Febiuaiy at 2 a.m., moderate easte.Iy 
winds and dull cloudy weather throughout the 
passage. 


ARRIVED. 

Per French steamer Natal, from Hongkong vi& 
po.ts:—Mr. Moyochi, Mr. L. Von Eb. en. Mon- 
seigneur Midon, Mr. and Mrs. Patey, Miss Ros- 
sow, Messrs. Lenimone, Morris, Poole, Messrs. A. 
Behrman, Louis Dunphy, Broehnie, and TI101 liven 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru , from 
Hakodate:—I Japanese in cabin; 12 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. R. Kikuchi in cabin; 22 passengers in 

steerage. . 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, trom 
Hiioshima :—His Excellency the Hawaiian Mini¬ 
ster and Mr. Paul Newman in cabin ; and 1,100 
emigrants. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. R. Sato and C. Shinowara in second 
class, and 36 passengers in steerage. 

Pei Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Ha- 


LA TEST COMMERCIAL. 

-+- 

IMPORTS. 

There is at last a slight improvement to repot t 
in ibis Maiket. Yarns 16/14 counts have met 
with some demand, and prices have improved from 
75 cents to $1.00 per picul on previous rates, but 
exchange has continued dropping at the same 
time, thereby keeping the relative difference be¬ 
tween cost and price unchanged. This diffeience 
being very considerable it seems as if a further rise 
must take place, as- holders cannot go on at pre¬ 
sent rates; 28/32's are still without any demand. 
Bombay Yarns have shaied in the improvement 
both in demand and price. Other impoits are 
still lifeless. Shillings have also improved in 
price, but there is very little doing. Sales for the 
week amount lo about 600 bales English Yarns, 
200 bales Bombays. and 3,500 pieces Shirtings. 
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COTTON PI EC 1C GOODS 
Grey Shilling's—8 J lh, 384 yds. 39 ii 


Cotton—Italians and Satteens Made, 32 

inches . 

I'm key Reds— ij to ajlb, 2 | yaids, 30 

inches . 

I'mlcey Reds—a| to 3lb, 24 yaids, 30 


I'm key Reds—3} to 4 lb, 24 yards, 30 

inches . 

Velvets—Mack, 35 yards, 22 inches 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 
I’afTachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches . 

WOOI.I.HNS. 

Plain Oilcans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium. 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common .. 

Mnusseline de f.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 


Cloths—Presidents, 54 <£ 56 inches ... 

Cloths—Union, 54 ii, 36 inches . 

Manlret*—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 3I lb, 

per th . 

COTTON VARNS. 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary. 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest. 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 

Nos. 28 32, Medium. 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Rest. 

Nos. 38/42, Medium to Rest 

No. 32s, Two-fold . 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 


*'35 

to 

1.90 

1.60 

to 

2 52* 

*-•5 

to 

>-47i 

1.20 

to 

1.60 

1.70 

to 

a.00 

Fill 

1 T A 1 

4«l. 

•»07 

to 

0 M 


f 1 »• 

’ A. 

1.00 

to 

"5i 

1.20 

to 

• 40 

I 70 

to 

2.05 

4 50 

lo 

6,00 

0 50 

to 

0.65 

1 35 

to 

2.25 

*4-00 

tu 

VSO 

0.244 to 

28 

0.2O 

to 

*4 

0.16 

tu 

20 

0.114 1'* 

u '5i 

0.30 

to 

0.45 

0.50 

to 

0.60 

0-35 

to 

0.60 

0.30 

l" 

0.38 

r All 

, 

.11 

$27.00 

to 28 00 

28.00 

to 

29.00 

2Q.00 

to 

30 00 

30.00 

to 

3' 50 

28.50 

to 

29 50 

29 50 

to 30.00 

31.00 

to 32 00 

35-50 

to 36 50 

34 5° 

to 36 00 

3600 

to 38.50 


No. 20s, Bombay .... 
No. 16s, Bombay .... 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay. 


Pin BACK. 

70.00 to 78.00 
72,00 to 78.00 


METALS. 

Market steady; buyers, however, appear in¬ 
clined to hold ofF a hit (now that exchange is 
turning upwards) in the hope that holders will 
accept some reduction in prices. Quotations un¬ 
changed. 

Plat Bars, Jincli. 12-65 to 2.70 

Flat Bars, J inch. 2.75 to 2.80 

Round and square up to } inch . 2.65 to 2.80 

Nailrod, assorted . Norn. 

Nailrod, small sixe.... Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.70 to 2.80 

Sheet Iron. 3.00 to 3.40 

Galvanised Iron sheets. 5.80 to 6.no 

VVire Nails, assorted. 4.20 to 4.50 

Tin Plate.*:, per box . 5.10 to 5.40 

Pig Iron, No. 3. 1.30 to 1.35 

KKROSKNII. 

Market quiet after the large sales of the middle 
of this month.* Tokyo market is said to be weaker, 
buyers being apparently well supplied for the 
present. Deliveries continue on a fair scale; hut 
arrivals of late have been large, and the stock is 
once more tip to 700,000 cases. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . $1.67! to 1.70 

Comet. 1.65 to 1.67 i 

Devoe. 1 6a| to 1.65 

Russian . 1.574 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

Very little doing in Sugar. 

ran cicui. 

White Relined . $4.25 lo 7.25 

Brown Talrao.. 380103.85 

Brown Daitong . 3.10 to 3.75 

Brown Canton . 4.70 to 5.70 

Brown Java and Penang. 4.50 to 5.50 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SII.K. 

Our last issue was of the 20th inst., since that 
date settlements in this Maiket have been 1,113 
piculs, divided thus:— Hanks, 145; Filatures, 
544; Re-reels , 302; Kakeda, 18; Oshu, 104. In 
addition to these figures Japanese direct shipments 
are 82 bales, making the total export trade of the 
week equal to 1,200 piculs. 

Market has continued firm with plenty of busi¬ 
ness doing from day to day. A further decline in 
Exchange assisted exporters to fill all their orders 
and at the same time enabled Japanese to com¬ 
mand full prices. Those of them who were sen¬ 
sible did not fail to sell currently and thus get rid 
of some considerable portion of their holdings. 

The good business doing has attracted a few 
supplies from the interior, but in spite of these ar¬ 
rivals stock is down to about 9,000 piculs and 
shows a very great reduction on the figures of a 
month ago. 

The active Market here has brought in from the 
interior several wealthy owners who have come to 


see for themselves how things are. They have 
quitted some of their good silks and could have 
sold more had they been a little more current in 
their ideas. As it is, with exchange turning up¬ 
wards again, buyers are a little more coy and 
there is less business doing at the close. VVe ill ii 
holders would do well not to be too conservative 
just now, for the state of trade in consuming markets 
is not of the best, and clients abroad will be soon 
thinking and talking of New Crop prospects. 

Quotations given below are in many instances 
unchanged from last week with the exception of 
Hanks and Kakedas. For the first named class 
prices have distinctly advanced, buyers paying 
freely the prices noted; while for Kakedas, which 
have been held abnormally high and have, incon¬ 
sequence, been neglected, holders are now willing 
to accept some reduction from tire top figures of a 
week ago. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the English and American 
mails both taking silk. The Ancona (21st instant), 
had 173 bales for Europe, while the City of Peking, 
on the 24th instant, carried 369 bales for the Stales. 
These departures bring the export figures lo 
20,349 piculs, against 33,916 last year and 35,912 
to the same date in 1889. 

Hanks .—Considerable business in these, about 
half the stock having been settled at high prices. 
Shinshu Shiban has been purchased at $555; 
while Shimare has brought 8535. Josh 11 ( Agu - 
tsurna ) have been done at $525. The available 
stock is very small and in strong hands. 

Filatures .—About half the business of the week 
lias been done in this class. Some good chop 
silks of excellent quality passing the scales; Shiit- 
shu filatures being done at $635; $625; 8620, ac¬ 
cording to mark. In fine sizes for Europe some 
little business has been done at 8640 for fine 
quality. The stock in this department is rapidly 
working down, not being more than half what it 
was three months ago. 

Re-reels .—Trade in these has been difficult; 
there are still some parcels of best chops on hand 
but holders ask very full prices and the conse¬ 
quence is that very little business has been done. 
One parcel of Five Girl Chop was settled at 
$595! Turtle Chop 8590 and Shorusha 8585. Good 
medium silk grading 1^/2 are very scarce and 
hard to find, buyers having run upon these nearly 
all the season leaving in stock now chiefly best and 
common qualities. 

Kakeda .—Very small business indeed, and the 
absence of transactions has caused holders to 
climb down. They are now willing lo sell at our 
quotations and possibly better could be done. 

Oshu .— \t the beginning of the week several 
parcels were weighed up at $540, 8525, and 8510, 
according to quality and grade. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No. i|. Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) .$550 to 555 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu). 530 to 535 

Hanks—No. 24 ( Joslm). 525 10530 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . Nom. 510 to 520 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. 500 to 505 

Hanks—No. 34 . Nom. 48010490 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. 650 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. 64010645 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 63010640 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. 620 to 630 

Filatures—No. ij. 13/16,14/17 den. 610 to 615 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 610 to 620 

Filatures—No. 2, 14'18 deniers . 59010600 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 560 to 570 

Re-reels—Extra . 640 to 650 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. 1.. 620 to6jo 

Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 610 to 615 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 590 to 600 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 570 to 580 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 560 to 565 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 540 to 550 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom. — 

Kakedas—No. 1 . 590 to 600 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 58010585 

Kakedas—No. 2 . . 570 to 575 

Kakedas—No. 24 .. 560 to 565 

Kakedas—No. 3 .. 55010555 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 540 to 545 

Kakedas—No. 4. 530 to 535 

Oslui Sendai—No. 24 . 520 to 530 

liamatsuki—No. 1, 2 . 530 to 540 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. 510 to 520 

Sodai—No. -24 . — 


Kxpoit Raw Silk Tables to 27th Feb., 1891:— 


Siiiun 1890 gl. 
Balks. 

Hmo|>e. 7,916 

A meric* . . 11,965 


lotal 


( Bales 
i Piculs 


19,881 

20,349 


Settlements and Direct 
Export from 1st July 
.Stock, 27th February. 


22,400 
9,200 

Available supplies to dale 31,600 


1MM9.9O. 
ID I II. 

M.3«7 
19, '30 

33.497 

33.9X5 

ncm.*. 

34.600 

2,700 


1888-89. 

Hii.ik, 

19,138 

' 6 . 5'7 

35.655 

35.9'2 

r M.'iil.a. 

36.150 

5.000 


37.300 4«.i5o 


WASTE SILK. 

Business continues on a good scale, settlements 
for the week being 1,338 piculs, divided thus : 
A'oshi, 334; Kibiso, 820; Neri, 184. 

Pi ices are strong and well maintained, especial¬ 
ly for anything approaching decent quality. Not 
finding any quantity of good Noshi, buyers have 
turned their attention to Kibiso and are taking 
Low Curlies freely at prices ranging from $28 to 
833 , PC' P'cul. 

There have been two shipping opportunities, 
English and American Mails both taking some¬ 
thing. The Ancona had 294 bales for Europe and 
the City of Peking, 17 hales Mawata for the States. 
These departures bring the present export figures 
up to 23,366 piculs against 22,233 last year and 
26,047 lo the same date in 1889. 

Pierced Cocoons ,—Nothing doing and holders 
must either accept lower prices for the present 
stock or send it back to the interior for home con¬ 
sumption. 

Noshi .—Some little business at quotations, buy¬ 
ers complain that “ best” is no longer obtainable. 
The stock is down to 850 piculs, mostly Joshu, 
which has not this year been so much favoured by 
shippers as usual. 

Kibiso .—Considerable business in this depart¬ 
ment chiefly in medium and common grades, 
filatures being neglected. Shinshu has again been 
done at 855 and 850; Oshu at 870 while Joshu 
and Bushu of common quality have been taken at 
from 828 lo 335. 

Mawata .—No business in this and the stock is 
small and badly assorted. 

Sundries .—Large purchases of Neri at prices 
ranging from 812 to $15 for the uucleaned stock. 
Two parcels of Tama-ito have also found buyers 
at 8245 and 8212J respectively. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best.Nom. — 

Noshi-ito— Filature, Best. . 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .$135 to $140 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium-. 120 to 130 

Noshi-ito—Osliiu, Good to Best . no to no 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best . J « 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good. 100 to no 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. . 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . 130 to 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best . 85 to 

Noshi-ito-—joslm. Good . 774 to 

Noshi-ito—joslm, Ordinary . 70 to 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected. no to 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. looto 105 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 55 to 60 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kibiso—joslm. Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Good . 45 to 40 

Kibiso—Haclioji, Medium to Low. 3^4 to 27I 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

VJawata—Good to Best . 1S0 to 19O 

Export Table Waste Silk lo 27th Feb., 1891 :— 


140 

87k 

80 

75 


Ska son 

1890-91. 

1889-90. 

1888-89. 


Piculs. 

Piculs- 

Pll.l l.«. 




23,569 

2,478 


1,287 





23i366 

22,233 

26,047 

Settlements and Diiect ) 

•MCULf. 

PICULS. 

PICULS. 

Export from 1st July J 


24,500 

27,950 

Stock, 27th February ... 

4,100 

7,900 

4.750 

Available supplies to date 

3'.200 

32,400 

32,700 


Exchange has, after a further decline, recover¬ 
ed to the following rates: — London, 4m/s. Cre¬ 
dits, 3/3$; Documents, 3/3^; 6m/s. Credits, 
3 / 3 l; Documents, 3/3$; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. 
87 #i; 4 '»/ s - U.S. 879ii Paris, 4m/s. fcs. 4.09; 
6111/s. fcs. 4.11. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 27th February, 1891: — 


Raw. *: c ii l s 

Hanks . 120 

Filatures . 5,335 

Re-reeis. 3.160 

Kakeda . 455 

Oshu . 125 

1 avsaam Kinds ... 5 


Total piculs 


g,200 


Waiu. piculs. 

Cocoons. 375 

Noshi-ito . 850 

Kibiso. 2,650 

Mawata. 125 

Sundries. too 


lotal piculs ...... 4,100 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has again fluctuated, the latest being 
a slight upward movement. 

Meiiu.g—Hank Mill* .... .iciua.i.t . 3/1} 

Sidling—Bank j months’ sight . 3 2^ 

Sidling—Private j months'sight . 3/a j 

5te< iing— Private 6 months’ sight . 3/3 

7n Paris—Bam, sight . 3.93 

On Paris—Piivate 6 month*’ sight .. . 4-00 

On Hongkong-—Hank sight . 4 a f m dis. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 1 */. dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight . 72 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’sight. 72} 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 76$ 

On New York—Private 30 days’sight . 78 

On San Francisco— Bank Bills on demand... 76} 

On San Francisco—Private joday*’ sight... 78 
Silver .... 444 
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T HE 50U1 Anniversary of the existence of the 
College will he celebrated in the latter end 
of June next, Speech Day being fixed for the 
26th June. The arrangements include an O.C. 
Dinner, Cricket Matches, and Greek Play at the 
College. 

A. GWYNNE-JAMES, 
Hon. Sec. of Cheltonian Society, 2, Temple 
Gardens, London, E.C. 

CONTRACTOR9 TO THE AOMIRALTY, LEAD- 
ING 8TEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES 


OWNERS. 


Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
(of which wo are solo makers) are far superior to 
any others. The ohief advantages are 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2. First-class Workmanship. 

8 . Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and spaoo 
• occupied. 

6 . Quickness in raising steam. 

6 . High rates of Bpoed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest silo suitable for carrying on yachts 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, &c., Ac. We supply 
sets of Machinery separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
in English, Fronoh or Spanish. Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS i 

DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. E.O. _ 

MACHINERY.— Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinerj 
,business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs; 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders 
is also a laige exporter of Machine:y and En 
giiieet ing Materials. Mr. Wadham is open ic 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one oi 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with f 
reliable house. Mr. Wadhnm’s intimate know. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 


And sae that each J&x Dears Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 


Trades enables him to save large sum 
customers placing their orders in 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham ma; 
being served in a prompt and strai 
manner. Address :—Mr. Arthur Wa 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoi: 
don. Registered address for telegram 
ham, London.” iy- J" ,,e 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach. 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations. 
Bilious Affections. 


ROUGHS. ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. DIFFICULTY OF 
'-BREATHING are speedily cured by KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES (recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty,. No other remedy ia half so effective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. 17th, 1890.—auns. 


bv all Druggists and Storckeepc 

N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


Awahoeo Cold Medal L’pool Ihternt Exhibition, 1888. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


ATKINSON’S 


Delicately fragrant as tie Rosn iteelf. 
Always sweet and fresh, its delightful 
odour never wearies. 

ATKINSON'S 

EATJ DL COLOGNE 

absolutely superior to all other makes 
for the fineness of its aroma, its strength, 
and its exceedingly refreshing qualities. 
Atkinson’s English is the best. 

Of all Dealers. 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street', London. 
CAUTION! Only genuine with shU-ld-shcpe 
. blue & yellow label & usual Trade Mark, 
a “White Rose,” and address in full. .4 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO. 


SPECIAL BRANDS 
“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish) 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Printed and Published for the Propkibtor st Ji, Main Street 
Settlement, by James F.llacott Beale, of No. 58, Blull, 
Yokohama.— Saturday, February aS, 1891. 
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BIRTH. 

On the and March, at 154, Bluff, the wife of II. J. 
Chops of a Daughter. 

DEATH. 

'•'At No. 1S7, Yokohama, Japan, March 4th, 1891, Joseph 
Freeman Gorham (of the P. M. S. S. Co.’s, service), a 
native of Yarmouth, Mass., U.S.A., in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The House of Peers has passed the Budget as 
amended by the Lower House and accepted by 
the Government. 

Count Ito returned to the capital on the 1st 
instant from Odawara. 


His Imperial Highness Prince Komatsu Aki- 
hito returned to Tokyo on the 2nd instant from 
Numazu. 

The graduation ceremony of the Tokyo Postal 
and Telegraph School will take place on the 
5th instant. _ 

Captain John Ingles, R.N., Adviser to the 
Naval Department, returned to Japan on the 
1st instant from England. 

The closing ceremony of the Imperial Diet 
will take place on the 8th instant in the Main 
Hall of the Imperial Palace. 

The regular general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank will take place 
on the 10th instant at 2.30 p.m. 

H.I.H. Prince Komatsu, Commander of the 
Imperial Body-guards, left the capital on the 
morning of the 28th ult. for Numazu. 

The total number of persons who have poli¬ 
cies with the Japan Life Insurance Company is 


at present 5,926, the sums insured amounting to 
yen 2,001,100. 

H.I.H. Prince Kitashirakawa Yoshihisa left 
the capital on the 2nd instant for Saitama and 
Kanagawa Prefectures on official business. 


The Yamashiro Maru started from this port 
on the 27th ultimo for the Hawaiian Islands with 
one thousand and ninety Japanese emigrants. 


The first anniversary of the establishment of 
the Uyeno Mission, at Hirokoji, Uyeno, was 
to be celebrated on the ist instant at the Cen¬ 
tral Cathedral, Harukicho, Hongo. 


The election to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Mori Tokinosuke, a member 
of the House of Representatives for the tenth 
district of Tokyo, will take place on the 18th 
instant. 


On the night of the 20th ultimo fire broke out 
in the house of Sate Takichi, Toyousamura, 
Nishitamagori, Yamagata Prefecture, destroying 
34 dwellings, 22 godowns, and 22 sheds before 
the flames could be subdued. 


Another batch of emigrants to the Hawaiian 
Islands will leave Yokohama about the middle 
of the present month. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
steamer Omi Maru lefr on the 5th instant for 
Shinminato, Boshu, and Ujina, Geishu, to bring 
them to Yokohama. 


The members of the Japan Educational Society 
have in preparation the holding of a series of 
meetings of representatives of Educational So¬ 
cieties from, various parts of the Empire in the 
capital, extending over 5 days, and commencing 
on the 26th of the next month. 


Count Ito, who returned to the capital on the 
ist instant from Odawara, proceeded on the 
3rd instant at 2.30 p,m, to the Palace, where 
he was received in audience by the Emperor. 
He then visited to the Cabinet Office and held 
a conference with the Ministers of State. 


The Prince Imperial, who had been staying 
for some time at Alami, arrived at the Shimbashi 
Station on the ist instant at 5.35 p.m., where he 
was received by Count Saigo, several officials of 
the War Department, and a number of students 
of the Nobles' Schools for Boys and Girls. 

An earthquake was experienced in the capital 
on the ist instant at 4I1. 17m. 43s. p.m. The 
duration was 2 minutes and 20 seconds, and 
the direction was from S.W. to N.E., the 
maximum horizontal motion being 0.5 milimetre 
in 0.3 second. The shock was a sharp one. 

Mr. N. Nabeshima, a son of Marquis Nabe- 
shima, started from Yokohama on the morning 
of the ist instant by the steamer Natal to pursue 
his studies in Germany. Viscount Sano, Mr. 
Motono Seikyo, several members of his family, 
and a number of friends accompanied him on 
board. 

The ceremony of presenting certificates to 
graduates of the Marine Products School, which 
was to take place on the 25th ultimo, was post¬ 
poned to the 3rd instant in consequence of the 
funeral of His Excellency the late Prince Sanjo. 
H.I.H. Prince Komatsu, President of the Marine 
Products Society, will, it is expected, attend the 
ceremony. 


and Minamigawa Masao, owners of a coal mine 
at Ongagori, Fukuoka Prefecture, against Mr. 
Takahashi Shinkichi, Director of the Kyushu 
Railway Company, will be commenced in the 
Fukuoka District Court about the end of the 
present month. 

The section between Kurume and Takase 
(distance over 40 miles) of the Kyushu Rail¬ 
way Company having been completed, a trial 
run was made on the 25th ultimo. Mr. Yasuba, 
Prefect of Fukuoka, Mr. Tomioka, Prefect of 
Kumamoto, and several higher officials of the 
Kumamoto and Fukuoka Prefectural Govern¬ 
ments were present on the occasion. 

The total amounts of money deposited in and 
withdrawn from postal savings banks through¬ 
out the Empire during the month of January 
last were yen 695,932 and yen 1,122,781 respec¬ 
tively, showing a decrease of yen 106,455 in ^ ,e 
amount of deposits, and yen 330,078 in the 
amount of withdrawals as compared with the 
previous month. 

During last year the quantity of tea that was 
sent from Kyoto to, various parts of the Em¬ 
pire, was 3,243,825 kin (one kin is i£ lb. 
avoird), of which 2,814,025 kin were for Kobe, 
50,000 kin for Yokohama, 75,000 kin for 
Tokyo, 21,800 kin for Niigata Prefecture, 
20,000 kin for Ishikawa Prefecture, 15,000 kin 
for Nagasaki Prefecture, 15,800 kin for Osaka, 
20,000 kin for Hakodate, and 700 kin for other 
Prefectures. 

Representatives of Osaka City and of sixteen 
Prefectures, numbering about one hundred and 
seventy in all, met on the 26th ultimo at the 
Nakamura-ro, Ryogoku, Tokyo, and decided 
to organize a society to be named the Kisei 
Domei-kai, with the object of equalising land- 
values. They afterwards held a social entertain¬ 
ment, at which Messrs. Sakamoto Kantaro, 
Yamada Ginosuke, Kimura Seitaro, and a few 
other gentlemen delivered addresses. 


The opening ceremony of the Yoshu Gak- 
kan, an industrial school erected byMr.Tsuno- 
da Shimpei at Kanda, Tokyo, was held on the 
ist instant in the Lecture Hall of the Imperial 
University at Kanda. About eight hundred 
persons were invited. Messrs. Izawa, Director 
of the Bureau of Compilation in the Educational 
Department; Naruse, Instructor of the Higher 
Commercial School; Taguchi Ukichi, of the 
Keizai Zasshi, and other gentlemen, delivered 
addresses in the course of the proceedings. 


The Import trade continues to mend, though 
ever so slightly, and over 1,000 bales of Yarn 
were sold and better rates realised. This busi¬ 
ness was done early in the week, and during 
the last few days holders have asked a further 
advance, which has checked inquiry. Piece- 
goods are firmly held as cost increases, and 
little has been done, but the market is healthy. 
There is not much doing in Metals, but dealers 
have paid belter prices for the small quantities 
taken, and inquiry is made. Kerosene is quiet, 
and fresh arrivals are reported. In Sugar 
there has been a steady business in both White 
and Brown, and prospects are fair. There 
has been a small daily trade in Silk, but the 
trade is largely ruled by exchange, the fluctua¬ 
tions in which induce a see-saw policy on the 
part of holders. Shipments to date are nearly 
13,000 piculs less than at same time last year, 
and more than 5,000piculs have yet to come in 
to bring the season’s outturn up to that of last 
year’s supply. Waste Silk remains quiet. Ex- 


An action for damages amounting to yen I change has been unsteady, and presents no 
116,260.123, raised by Messrs. Iwasa Masahiro I appearance of firmness at the close. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


COUNT ITAGAKI. 

Count Itagaki’s statement of the reasons that 
have induced him to sever his connection with 
the Radical Party is as follows:—“ The object of 
the labours of our Parly, continued through 
many years, is to propagate the principles of 
liberalism in the country, and to establish constitu¬ 
tional government. A party Cabinet is the true 
form of constitutional government. In order to 
establish this true form there is need of a great 
party holding the same principles. It was for 
this reason that, lamenting our condition of di¬ 
vision into, sections, I took steps, at an early 
date, to effect a union of fellow-thinkers. At 
first I was unsuccessful in the attempt made 
at Osaka to unite the two branches of the 
Party; I then organised the Aikokuko-to, and 
subsequently, by renewed efforts, accomplished 
my purpose of union in the formation of the 
Rikken Jiyu-to. No sooner, however, had our 
Party made its appearance in the Imperial Diet 
than it failed to work together, lost sight of the 
true object of party organization in internal 
disputes, divided into two sections in respect 
of the Budget question, and almost reached 
the stage of actual dismemberment. I could 
not sit quietly watching this conjuncture, and I 
therefore spared no effort to effect a reconcilia¬ 
tion, but under existing circumstances that aim 
has proved unattainable. For a time, indeed, 
the Party seemed to be working harmoniously, but 
newtroubleshavearisen,and we areagain brought 
face to face with the misfortune of disruption. 
For a long lime I clung to the desire of loyal 
union, and in the cause of our Party’s interests 
employed every effort and every device, but all 
has proved vain. Some critics asserted that if 
no attempt were made to effect union at the 
outset, and if the different sections were left to 
work in their own way, a party would be evolved 
by natural processes. Others affirmed that un¬ 
less efforts were made to maintain harmony, the 
views of the two sections would develop inde¬ 
pendently and a suitable compromise could not 
be effected. As for the motives that induced 
me to labour in the cause, they have been as¬ 
cribed to mere partiality for the Aikokuko-to, 
and I have become the object of unexpected 
condemnation. Yet I venture to boast that I 
have sought neither wealth nor fame, and that 
my sole and perpetual hope has been to plant our 
purpose in the breasts of the rising generation, 
and to make our principles of liberty an active 
reality. But when I find, as I do now, that no in¬ 
formation was conveyed to me until after the 
decision to divide had been taken, and that I was 
left in ignorance of what was going on, I can 
neither complain of fate or blame my fellows, 
but have only to lament the inefficacy of my 
own understanding, and the insufficiency of my 
merits. It is for this reason that I now leave the 
Party, and desire to stand for a time beyond the 
pale of party politics. Even though others 
share my wish to abstain from party politics, 

I do not wish that they should assemble in 
numbers and foim an association. My only 
aim is, with the cooperation of a few others and 
by means of the Jiyii Shimbun , to become a 
protector of the policy of liberalism and to work 
independently. Such are my reasons for leav¬ 
ing the Party. I trust that my motives will be 
appreciated and my request complied with.” 

• 

• * 

The only point likely to perplex our readers 
in the above manifesto is Count Itagaki’s state¬ 
ment. made in a tone of reproach, that he was 
kept in ignorance of the intention to divide the 
Party until division had been actually decided 
upon. It will be remembered that, when analys¬ 
ing the causes which led to the defeat of the 
Extremists on the*20lh ultimo, we said that the 
secession of the Aikokuko-to section was chiefly 
responsible. We also explained that one of the 
principal motives influencing the seceders was 
supposed to be the conviction, which they shared 
with Count Itagaki, that the Lower House, by 
persisting in the course advocated by the Ex¬ 
tremists, would deprive itself of a large part of i 
its competence in respect of the Budget. At I 


first sight Count Itagaki’s complaint seems to 
suggest that no community of understanding 
existed between himself and the seceding mem¬ 
bers on this subject, but there can be little 
doubt that his reproach is addressed not to the 
men who retire with him, but to the men who 
remain. The latter, not the former, are accused 
by him of carrying things with a high hand, 
and of so far ignoring his own previous labours 
in the cause of harmony as to decide upon dis¬ 
ruption without even referring to him. The 
simple fact evidently is that the Extremists had 
pushed matters beyond the point whither any 
reasonable self-respecting men could consent to 
follow them. They wanted to plunge the House 
of Representatives into a conflict with the Ad¬ 
ministration, on an issue where the position 
taken by the House was distinctly unconstitu¬ 
tional. By reading the 67th Article of the Con¬ 
stitution in the sense attributed to it by the 
Government, that is to say, by the Emperor 
himself, the House retained in its own hands 
a larger measure of financial control, and avoided 
the perpetual reproach of perverting its first ex¬ 
ercise of legislative power into an exhibition of 
lawlessness. Of course giddy agitators, to 
whom the fact of opposition is everything, and 
the fashion nothing, will applaud the Extremists, 
and apply such adjectives as loyal, stable, 
earnest, and so forth to their ill-considered ob¬ 
stinacy. Fortunately tastes differ. 


WHKRB ARK WE NOW? 

The resignation of their positions by public 
men in this country seems to throw the Japan 
Gazette into a state of more than wonted mental 
confusion. The “ honest old warrior,” Count 
Yamada, underwent some most puzzling meta¬ 
morphoses when, heavy hearted, he turned 
his back upon his colleagues, and now Count 
Itagaki’s retirement from the Jiyu-to is wrap¬ 
ped in similar mystery by our lucid contem¬ 
porary. “The earnest and faithful members 
of the Party,” says the Japan Gazette, “ na¬ 
turally resented the ignominious course pur¬ 
sued by the members who voted for Amano’s 
motion on the 20th. This resentment has led 
to the resignation of the said members, and, as 
a consequence, to Itagaki’s throwing up the 
leadership of the Radical party in disgust.” The 
sequence of ideas is very pretty. Some mem¬ 
bers behaved ignominiously. Their earnest 
and faithful fellow-members showed resentment. 
The bad members resigned. Therefore Count 
Itagaki, in disgust, severed his connection with 
the earnest and faithful members. It is evident 
that some of these words must be “ capable of 
being understood in two ways." 


GOODS REMAINING FROM THE INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Since the curious announcement that legal 
proceedings had been issued by a person of 
particularly strict morals against the distin¬ 
guished noblemen and gentlemen who are in¬ 
teresting themselves in the philanthropic work 
of disposing of the goods left unsold from 
the Industrial Exhibition, the subscribers to the 
lottery scheme have been asking anxiously how 
it will fare with their money. Of course under 
no circumstances is there any cause for anxiety 
on that score, nor indeed do we imagine that 
the holding of the lottery will be interfered 
with, for, unless we greatly mistake, lotteries 
in which every one draws a prize are not 
illegal in Japan. However, it is now stated 
confidently that the articles to be dispos¬ 
ed of will be all in their places to-morrow 
or next day, that the public will be invited to 
inspect them on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, and that 
the business of the lottery will commence on 
the 7th. The total value of the articles shown 
at the Exhibition in the sections lobe thus dealt 
with was 679,76 2 yen, and the sales aggregated 
only 127,139 yen. As to the value of the re¬ 
maining articles to be distributed by lottery, de¬ 
tails have already been published. 

THE LATE MR. NANKIVELL. 

We published a telegram on Saturday, stating 
that the body of Mr. Nankivell had been found' 


on the island of Awaji, in reference to which the 
Hyogo News of that day gives the following par¬ 
ticulars :— “The body of a foreigner has been 
picked up on the beach at Sumoto, on the 
island of Awaji, having been washed ashore, 
and the police identify it as that of Mr. Nan¬ 
kivell, as the clothes correspond exactly with 
those that gentleman wore on the morning of 
his ill-fated boating excursion. The body is 
greatly decomposed, and it is estimated that it 
must have been in the water at least forty days. 
Identification is only possible by the clothes. 
The police report is as follows :—Age from 35 
to 40 years; height 5 ft. 9^ in.; body well 
nourished; clothes, singlet, drawers, white' 
shirt and grey woollen pants, and black stock¬ 
ings with purple and red stripe. This descrip¬ 
tion on inquiry answers exactly to the clothes 
worn by Mr. Nankivell on leaving the boat¬ 
house. The exact place of the discovery is 
Miya-saki, of Kamaguchi-mura, Tsunagori, 
Awaji, just opposite Suma. Messrs. Sim and 
Grimble have gone to Awaji to try and identify 
the body.” 

* 

* * 

The Kobe Herald of the same date has the 
following:—Messrs. Sim and Grimble returned 
this morning from Kamaguchi, Island of Awaji, 
bringing with them the body of the late Mr. 
G. Nankivell, and they speak in grateful terms 
of the care and reverence that it had received at 
the hands of the Mayor. It was not difficult of 
identification, although it had been upwards of 
seven weeks in the water. The place at which 
it was found is on the east side of the 
Island, about 6 miles from Akashi Straits. 
Mr. George Nankivell received his professional 
training at the Stratford Locomotive Works— 
passing through the shops and drawing office— 
in which latter place he showed much more than 
ordinary capability. He was selected to fill the 
position of draughtsman at the works of the 
Japanese Imperial Railways about sixteen years 
ago and so satisfactory was his knowledge and ser¬ 
vice that in 1887, when Mr. Smith was Locomo¬ 
tive Superintendent, he was placed in charge of 
the blacksmiths and boiler making department. 
By the death of Mr. Nankivell the Imperial 
Government Railway Department loses a clever 
man, and Kobe also loses one who has been 
well liked and respected socially, and who has 
taken a prominent part in rowing and other 
athletics. 

• 

, * * 

The inquest held at Kobe on the body of Mr. 
Nankivell was concluded on the 3rd inst. before 
the British Consul. Very little evidence was 
forthcoming. The Jury, having retired for con¬ 
sultation, returned after some fifteen minutes, 
when the foreman, Mr. Woolley, staled that they 
had come to the decision that death was due to 
accidental drowning; they also desired to record 
their hearty appreciation of the care and respect 
bestowed on the body by the head man of the 
village near which it was found, and they asked 
the Coroner to take suitable steps, by letter or 
otherwise, to make these sentiments known to 
the official in question. Mr. Enslie said he 
agreed with all that the jury had said, both as 
to the verdict and the care shown by the Japa¬ 
nese, and he would take the proper steps lor 
communicating their rider to the authorities. 


POLITICAL INFORMATION. 

The organ established in Yokohama by an 
association of residents for the purpose, as was 
generally supposed, of rendering all possible 
journalistic assistance towards the postpone¬ 
ment of Treaty Revision, has unexpectedly 
become conspicuous in two other r6Ies ; namely, 
as a blunderer, and as a second-hand exponent 
of anti-Governmental slanders. It is rumoured 
that the performances of the new organ in the 
latter rOIe are considered in some degree com¬ 
pensatory for its accidents in the former. “ We 
can at any rate congratulate ourselves,” say 
the uneasy shareholders in the Printing and 
Publishing Company, “ on having an organ 
which gives us a view of the opposition side of 
Japanese public opinion. Granted that it 
blunders lamentably and even ingeniously, 
since it discovers opportunities to go wrong 
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where no one other newspaper could have detec¬ 
ted their existence—still it shows us the black 
side of Japanese politics, and that is always a 
gain.” It is well to be satisfied with small 
mercies. We should have imagined, for our 
own part, that instead of hiring an expensive 
editor andorganizinga costlyjournalisticmachine 
in order to obtain access to the scraps of political 
vilification floating through the columns of the 
vernacular press, the Printing and Publishing 
Company might have attained its object much 
more cheaply and effectually by engaging a 
couple of competent Japanese translators, and 
instructing them to extract from the pages of 
the Tokyo journals every item calculated to dis¬ 
credit the Japanese Administration, or to suggest 
the existence of corruption and dissension in offi¬ 
cial circles. However, the machine having been 
constructed and set in motion, grinds out with 
cumbrous effort its daily dole of second-hand 
canards and aspersions, extolling at the same 
time its own honesty and independence. A very 
funny spectacle the performance is in its way, 
especially when, as is not infrequently the case, 
it combines the two r 61 es of original blundering 
and plagiarized back-biting. An example of 
this dual exhibition has just been furnished. 
In an article intended to demonstrate “ the 
fickleness of Japanese politicians’' and the 
general instability of everything Japanese, the 
“honest” organ, alluding to the remarkable 
division in the House of Representatives on 
tne 20th instant, says :—“ The defeat of the 
extreme party was caused by intrigues which 
effected a combination of the Rikketi Kai- 
shin-to and the Rikketi Jiyu-to.” This is 
truly one of the most marvellous bits of 
bathos ever published. The Extremists in the 
House of Representatives consisted of the Kai- 
shin-to and the Jiyu-to. It was owing to the un¬ 
looked for combination of these two previously 
antagonistic parties that the Budget Committee’s 
Report was adopted. Every child over seven 
years of age in Tokyo knows this. And now, 
behold, the sapient and honest organ tells us 
that the two parties were ultimately defeated be¬ 
cause they combined 1 It is exactly as though 
one should write of English politics:—“The 
Parnellites and Liberals combining, were able to 
defeat the Conservatives, but were afterwards 
themselves defeated owing to intrigues which led 
to their combination.” The Rikketi Jiyu-to are 
the Radicals. The Rikketi Kaishin-to are the Pro- 
gessionists. Probably every newspaper reader 
in Japan, whether foreign or Japanese, except 
the editor of the organ, is aware and has been 
aware for more than two months, that the 
Radicals and Progressionists joined forces for 
the purpose of overthrowing the Cabinet 
in connection with the Budget, and that the 
representatives of the two parties in the 
Lower House received the name of “ Extre¬ 
mists,” owing to the sweeping reductions which 
they advocated. On the 20th instant these 
Extremists ceased to have a majority, and were 
defeated owing to the secession of several im¬ 
portant members who passed over into the camp 
of the Moderates. But the Printing and Publish¬ 
ing Company’s exponent of Japanese politics 
informs the public that the Extremists were 
defeated owing to “ intrigues which effected a 
combination” of the two Extremist parties. If 
the thing is intended for fooling it is painfully 
clumsy: if for serious writing, it is inexpres¬ 
sibly ludicrous. 


THE " HOKKAI JI-RON.” 

We welcome the appearance of a new periodical 
named the Hokkai Ji-roti (Current Topics of 
the North) the first number of which was issued 
in Tokyo on the nth instant, under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. Yamaguchi Ginoshin, a graduate of 
the Sapporo Agricultural College. It is to be 
published on the 1st, the nth, and the 2isl 
day of every month. Its object is, as the editor 
tells us in the opening article, to rouse public 
opinion to the paramount importance of coloniz¬ 
ing the island of Hokkaido. In an article 
entitled “ How to Construct New Japan,” Mr. 
Yamaguchi dwells, in lucid and spirited lan-. 
guage, upon the favourable position Japan 
occupies in reference to the growing trade be¬ 


tween the countries bordering on the Paci¬ 
fic Ocean. He calls attention to the ever 
increasing influence of the Occidental races 
in the East; warns his countrymen of 
the gravity and importance of the obligations 
they are under as the creators of New Japan, 
and urges the vital necessity of colonizing and 
developing the northern island, which, despite 
vast sums of money already spent on it by the 
State during the past twenty years, still remains 
virtually unreclaimed from its primeval wild¬ 
ness. The area of the island is nearly equal to 
one-fourth of the area of the whole empire, and 
exceeds that of the two islands of Kyushu and 
Shikoku together. But the present population 
is only 370,576, whereas the place could easily 
maintain 10 millions. Schemes of emigration to 
foreign countries are now contemplated by a 
Section of the people, but the writer reminds his 
fellow patriots that a country of almost incalcul¬ 
able resources lies close at hand within the bounds 
of their own native land. To this fair country 
every Japanese who cares for the future great¬ 
ness of the empire should turn his attention. 

. * * 

Thus far Mr. Yamaguchi. Among the numer¬ 
ous contributed articles, we may notice two: 
one by Professor Sato, of the Sapporo Agri¬ 
cultural College and the other by Mizushina 
Shichisaburo, of the Hokkaido Administra¬ 
tion Board. Professor Sato writes at some 
length on the importance of sober working men 
emigrating to Hokkaido. In the days of the 
former Kailakushi, encouragement was given 
to immigrants in the shape of direct aid. But 
under the administration of the present local 
Government, that policy has been discarded 
and more attention is paid to the development 
of industries specially adapted to the island. 
Professor Sato does not find fault with the latter 
policy, but he suggests that the feeble and some¬ 
what incongruous working of the various fac¬ 
tories called into existence under the influence 
of the present system, might be remedied by 
the advent of a thriving class of farmers and i 
working men. Hokkaido wants, not poor and 
abandoned wretches, but honest and indepen¬ 
dent immigrants, willing to make the island 
their home. There are already signs, says the 
writer, that people of this desirable kind are 
beginning to turn their attention to the north. 
Such a sign is the recent emigration of a group 
of families from the Prefecture of Kumamoto. 
The professor in conclusion recommends the 
establishment of emigration societies such as 
are found in the United States of America. 

• 

* * 

Mr. Mizushima writes on the colonizable land 
of Hokkaido. His article contains some in¬ 
teresting figures. The Hokkaido Administration 
Board has surveyed the whole island with the 
view of determining the area of arable land in 
each Province. As the result of these surveys, 
we have the following table, showiftg the area of 
land of various kinds :— 

Land that Land that can Land re- 

can be cut- be cultivated Land adapted quirint; 

tivated at after for Pastur- great im- 


Provlnce. once. drainage. . age. provements. 

Tsubo. Tsul.o. Tsubo. 'Isiibo, 

[shikari . 3r9.817.19j... 190,163,100 .. 8,188,000...131,737,463 

iburi . 16,561,000... — ... 8,908.500 .. — 

Shiribeshi ... 14,538,163... 4.'S’. 95 ° .. «. 37 l.' 4 °" — 

Teshiro . ' 44 . 575 . 77 S••• 6,111,100... 11,10 ,050... 55,315,750 

Takachi . 176,804,117...100,868,300... 595,600,980... 18,100,650 

Kushiro . 137.330.165 •• 86,861,111... 181.6g6.oco... 64,390,716 

Nemuro . 90,148,850... 34,919.163... 181,975.450... 11.111,350 

Kitami . 81.971.US -. 14,091,150... 133,115,411 .. 38,887,400 


Total . 986, 757.557 -» 7 <>.M*.’ 74 ."',173.065,4s’ ■ 43 °. 643,339 

Province. Total Tsubo. 

[shikari . 578,768,8:5 

lluiri . 19.469,500 

Shiribeshi. 10,065,353 

Teshiro . *' 7 . 3 ° 9.775 

Takachi. 891,374,067 

Kushiro. 470,379,001 

Nemuro. 380,174,913 

Kitami . 179,067,197 


Total ... 1,866,608,663 


As to Chishima and the Province of Hidaka, 
the survey has not yet been completed, while in 
the Province of Tashima there remains little that 
can be further reclaimed. For that reason all 
figures relating to these three districts are 
wanting in the above table. Besides these ar¬ 
ticles there are a number of useful queries and 
answers as to the necessary equipment of in¬ 
tending emigrants, as to methods of farming in 
Hokkaido, and with regard to other topics 


having interest for the settlers. We trust that 
the Hokkai Ji-ron will receive from the public 
the attention it certainly deserves. 


“swept and garnished.” 

Most unfortunate are the attempts of the Japan 
Gazette to escape the consequences of its blun¬ 
ders. Its ill-starred columns remind us of the 
house in the parable. The seven devils of blun¬ 
dering keep the edifice in tolerably bad order, 
but when they take unto themselves the seven 
devils of explanation, the last stale of the build¬ 
ing becomes pitiable. On Thursday the Ga¬ 
zette declared that “ the defeat of the ex¬ 
treme party in the House of Representatives 
was caused by intrigues which effected a combi¬ 
nation of the Rikketi Kaishin-to and the Rikken 
Jiyu-to .” On Friday it corrected this singular 
blunder by informing its readers that the words 
“ effected a combination ” should read “ effected 
a disruption.” But the correction only makes 
matters worse, for there has been no disruption, 
nor any hint of a disruption, between the Radi¬ 
cals and the Progressionists. A newspaper 
editor, at certain moments, may commit the 
slight mistake of saying precisely the opposite 
of what he intends to say, but when what he 
intended to say proves to be absolutely untrue, 
his last state is worse than the first. 


THE PROPOSED REDUCTION OP THE LAND TAX. 

The Yotniuri Hhimbun awaits with some in¬ 
terest the result of the discussion in the Lower 
House on the Reduction of the Land Tax Bill. 
Whether justly or not, it is a fact that the chief 
excuse urged by those on whom the tax falls, 
when they are asked to contribute more liberally 
to the maintenance of persons in their employ¬ 
ment, or holding land from them, is that they find 
the burden of the tax too heavy. If as is anti¬ 
cipated, the Diet resolves to reduce the tax, 
this action will place an effective weapon 
in the hands of small tenants for securing 
from their landlords some improvement of 
their condition. Moreover, the reduction of 
a landlord’s burdens must have a general tend¬ 
ency to promote the circulation of money, and 
to benefit those around or under him. In view, 
therefore, of the indirect advantages which 
the reduction of the tax will bring within the 
reach of the poorer tenants, our contemporary 
expresses the sincere hope that the Diet will de¬ 
cide in favour of reducing the lax. 


MADAME PATEY’S FAREWELL CONCERT. 

Madame Patey and her concert company gave 
their last entertainment on Saturday evening in 
the Public Hall before an audience which, 
though still far from proportionate to the merits 
of our accomplished visitors, proved that the 
poor attendance on Thursday evening should 
not be taken as indicative of a poverty of musical 
interest in the community. The house was about 
half filled, and the empty seats were almostatoned 
for by the enthusiastic applause accorded to most 
of the numbers. We can add little to what we 
have already said of the nature of Madame Patey’s 
concerts; that she is a great artiste and that she 
brought with her a company each of whom might 
be classified as first-rate without exaggerating her 
gr his powers, are propositions that must be 
taken without argument. Saturday’s entertain¬ 
ment was in no respect inferior to those that 
preceded it; classical and popular music equally 
found a place in the programme, and Madame 
Patey may rest assured, however imperfectly the 
obligation may have been repaid, that she has af¬ 
forded by her visit to us at this end of the world 
the most unalloyed pleasure. It is probable that 
Madame Patey fully realised and appreciated the 
sincere admiration which her wonderful powers 
have aroused in those who heard her in Yoko¬ 
hama. That, indeed, may be taken as a matter of 
course. But it seems likely, too, that like the true 
artiste that she is, she wished in her own way 
to acknowledge the warmth of the plaud its 
that her appearance has invariably provok¬ 
ed. If that be so then she could not 
hare adopted a method better calculated to 
complete her conquest. For, after responding 
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to the ordinary recalls in the course of the pro¬ 
gramme, and towards its close singing seven 
verses of “ Auld Robin Gray ” she returned in 
compliance with an enthusiastlic demand and 
stepping smilingly forward to the footlights 
rendered the “ Laird o’Cockpen ”—every one of 
seven verses, from “ The Laird o’Cockpen, he's 
prood and he’s great” to “ She’s daft tae refuse 
the Laird o’ Cockpen.” It is impossible to ade¬ 
quately describe the effect which her appear¬ 
ance, and the singing in good, plain Doric of the 
droll old ballad which it preceded, produced 
upon the audience, to whom the charming grace 
of the act appealed with irresistible force. For 
the reasons already indicated we need venture 
upon little more than a bare enumeration of the 
numbers on the programme. Madame Patey’s 
contributions in the first part consisted of the 
Recitative and Aria “ Quando a te” (Gounod), 
and Giordani’s “ Caro mia ben ’’ (given as an 
encore). In the second half she appeared im¬ 
mediately after Mr. Morris's introductory solo 
to sing Knight's “ Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep,” and coming on again supplemented 
this magnificent effort (in the finale sing¬ 
ing down to E flat) by rendering with in¬ 
finite feeling that inexpressibly touching song, 
“The Land the Leal.” With “Auld 
Robin Gray" she again thrilled and delight¬ 
ed her listeners, and finally she drew the 
current of their feelings into a new and more 
lively channel by recounting to them the wooing 
of the “ Laird o’ Cockpen.” Miss Rossow came 
on twice in the first part of the concert, in the 
Recitative and Aria “ Qui la voce” (Bellini); in 
Schubert's “ Ave Maria," and as an encore of the 
latter in an air from “ Un Ballo inMaschera” of 
Verdi. After the interval she gave a fine rendering 
of Balfe’s “ Killarney ” and being recalled repeat¬ 
ed one verse ; her last apperance being in con¬ 
junction with Mr. Patey in Mozart’s “ Crudel 
perche” which was given with much taste and 
power. Mr. Lemraone played with great bril¬ 
liance that charming “Hungarian Rhapsody” 
of Doppler, and with Mr. Morris the beauti¬ 
ful “ Romance ” (Gallico) duett for flute and 
piano. His only performance in the second 
part was a solo consisting of an “ Air 
de Ballet” (Garibaldi) and the sprightly 
“ Polka de Concert” of Reichart, which he re¬ 
peated in response to a call. Mr. Patey’s fine 
voice was heard to advantage in “ I am a 
Friar of orders grey,” and in Mendelssohn's “ I 
am a Roamer.” Mr. Morris in addition to 
rendering Schubert’s charming” Impromptu 
in A flat " and Heller’s “ The Hunter’s Rest,” 
the latter with very fine expression, played the 
accompaniments with his accustomed skill, and 
bore a worthy share in the flute and piano duett. 
Too much praise cannot be given to this clever 
and talented young artist, whether in respect of 
his brilliance and power when playing in solo, 
or of his grace and sympathy of touch in ac¬ 
companiment. 


AN AGRICULTURAL IDBA OP THE DOINGS IN THE 
DIET. 

It must have been rather a shock to the Ex¬ 
tremists to receive the document which has just 
reached them from 153 farmers of Kasuga- 
mura, in Niigata Prefecture. The Niigata folks 
consider themselves entitled to be specially in¬ 
terested in the Budget question, because one of 
the representatives of the Prefecture. Mr. Suzuki 
Shoji, is a leading Extremist. The farmers 
have addressed to their member, and to the 
107 members who voted with him in the 
minority on the 20th ultimo, an exceedingly 
plain-spoken epistle, charging them with 
having brought disrepute on Japanese represen¬ 
tative institutions by adopting a course distinctly 
opposed to the Constitution. One of two things, 
say the hard-headed rustics, most be true of the 
Extremists : either, in consequence of a secret 
understanding with the Government, they sought 
to betray the House into appplying to the Budget 
amendments that could not possibly be ac¬ 
cepted on account of their palpable uncon¬ 
stitutionality, so that the Budget might not 
come into existence and the Cabinet might 
thus be enabled to carry out the Budget of the 
preceding year; or else, without any due re¬ 


gard for the gravity of Parliament’s functions 
in respect of the national finance, they de¬ 
liberately plotted to pervert the Budget into a lever 
for ousting the Government, and putting them¬ 
selves into its place. On either hypothesis 
they are not worthy of the people's confidence, 
and the farmers call upon them to resign their 
seats and make way for better men. It is a 
leading principle of parliamentary government, 
add these country people, that if Ministers of 
State have forfeited the confidence of the nation, 
they should resign their portfolios. The same 
principle applies with equal force to members 
of Parliament. It is undoubtedly a curious 
feature of Japanese contemporary history that a 
difficult question like that which recently agitated 
the House of Representatives, should be keenly 
watched by a number of farmers in a remote 
district, and that a document such as we have 
described should have been the outcome of the 
scrutiny. 


THE “EMPRESS OP INDIA.” 

A Home paper of 19th Jan. says:—The new 
steamer of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Empress of India, twin-screw, for the Vancouver 
Pacific service, has just arrived in Liverpool 
from the builders in Barrow. Her arrival excited 
immense interest in shipping circles. Sheleaves 
on a trial trip to Glasgow-, and will return on 
Wednesday next, 22nd Jan., starting on Satur¬ 
day, January 31, for a “ round-the-world tour,” 
via Suez, India, and China to Vancouver, 
whence she will commence the new Pacific 
service. The Empress of yapan and the Em¬ 
press of China will follow in subsequent months. 
They carry 170 saloon passengers each. All 
the berths for the round-the-world tour have 
been snatched up. The new vessels are beauti¬ 
ful ships, 485 ft. long, painted white with 
cream coloured funnels. They present quite a 
man-of-war appearance. 


BUDDHISTIC PRIESTS AND PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Thf Koku-Hon, referring to the movement 
among Buddist priests to obtain the franchise, 
is glad to notice that, their course having met 
with the unqualified condemnation of the pub¬ 
lic, they have come to appreciate the absurdity 
of their demands. To do them justice, observes 
the Tokyo periodical, these Buddhists were ori¬ 
ginally impelled to prefer such a request by zeal 
to increase the influence of their religion. 1 
They thought that their cause would gain| 
materially by the presence in the Diet of j 
a powerful contingent of men devoted to ' 
their creed. That they thought thus was! 
quite natural, seeing into how deplorable a! 
condition of ruin the whole fabric of Bud-j 
dhist power has fallen in these latter days. 
Nevertheless, Buddhism is a force having deep 
foundations in the history, customs, and art of 
the country, -and it can yet, thinks the Koku- 
Hon, be made an influential factor of the new 
civilization, if only the work of its regeneration 
be carried out in a judicious and practical 
manner. Certainly it was not either judicious 
or practical to seek to re-construct Buddhism 
with political materials. But now that the 
priests are beginning to see the absurdity of 
their position as political demagogues, our 
contemporary advises them to turn their 
attention to the sphere of primary education. 
There are a number of seminaries of high 
standing, supported and conducted by Buddhist 
priests. But most of tliese institutions, however 
liberally endowed, do not draw a sufficient 
number of students. There seems to be some¬ 
thing wrong with the system of education 
adopted. The Koku-Hon, without stopping to 
examine exactly in what respect the system is 
imperfect, declares it a mistake for Buddhist 
priests to devote the best portion of their atten¬ 
tion to higher education. The field in which 
they are specially qualified to be of service to 
the country as well as to themselves is that of 
primary education. Not that they have not paid 
attention to this department : they have indeed 
the credit of maintaining some well conducted 
establishments for the education of boys and girls. 
But the point urged by the Koku-Hon is that 


they should devote themselves chiefly to primary 
education. By following this advice they will 
kill two birds with one stone. In the first place, 
they will discharge their highest duty as desci- 
ples of their great teacher by supplying a want 
keenly felt in villages and hamlets too poor 
and too small lo maintain a school, and in the 
second place they will thus be able to maintain 
and develop their hold upon the mass of the 
people. The Koku-Hon further recommends 
them to compile Reading Books which will im¬ 
part to children, in simple and graceful lan¬ 
guage, the beautiful precepts of morality taught 
by Buddha and exemplified by the conduct of 
himself and of the immortal founders of the 
different Buddhistic sects. Boys and girls re¬ 
ceiving the benefits of such instruction will not 
become unfavourably disposed to Buddhism. 


THE LAST DAY OP THB BUDGET IN THE LOWER 
HOUSE. 

The Select Committee presented its Report on 
the Budget to the House of Representatives 
on Monday. The figures correspond with those 
given in our last issue, with one exception, 
namely, that the Committee added a further 
recommendation in the form of a reduction of 
two hundred thousand yen in the item of Extra¬ 
ordinary Railway Construction. Thus the total 
reduction was brought up to 6J million yen, a 
sum obviously determined by the Committee's 
resolve—which the Government seems to have 
endorsed—to effect such a diminution on the 
expenditure side as should meet the loss of 
revenue resulting from lightening the Land 
Tax by 0.5 per cent. It is plain from the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report that this compromise was not 
effected without difficulty. Naturally the Com¬ 
mittee shrank from the least semblance of lightly 
departing Irom the amendments voted by the 
House after such longand exhaustive debate. On 
the other hand, the Government understood fully, 
as everybody understood, that the decision taken 
by the House on the 26th instant to appoint a 
Select Committee for purposes of consultation 
and revision, meant a compromise. While, 
therefore, carrying compliance to the limits of 
expediency, the Government stood firm in its 
resolve not to yield more than a certain amount, 
and the Committee, on its side, maintained a 
stubborn attitude at least long enough to prove 
its fidelity to the House’s wishes. Count Matsu- 
kata spoke of the agreement finally evolved as a 
matter of national congratulation and the great 
bulk of the Japanese people will doubtless agree 
with him ; for it is now everywhere admitted that 
the Extremists nearly betrayed the House into a 
course of action as unconstitutional as it was 
unpractical. 

• • 

The tactics of the Extremists in the House 
yesterday were the tactics of men who knew that 
defeat stared them in the face. They attempted 
to prove that the Select Committee had exceeded 
its powers, on the one hand, and failed to dis¬ 
charge an important part of its duty on the 
other. Our report of the debate shows how 
these contentions were supported, and shows 
also that, while professing lo be so desir¬ 
ous of effecting economies and lightening the 
people burdens, the Extremists would have 
preferred to see the Budget of last year carried 
out to seeing the House and the Government 
part on good terms. They aimed simply at 
getting the Report sent back for amendment, 
which would have assuredly entailed the non¬ 
existence of the Budget. With this object they 
mustered all their forces. Not since the earliest 
days of the Diet’s session has such a large 
attendance been present. Out of a possible 
total of about 290—some ten members being 
accounted for by sickness or resignation—282 
were present, and the Committee's Report was 
voted by a majority of 32. Nothing seems to 
have influenced the Moderates so much as the 
conviction, repeated again and again, that 
unless they accepted the proposed compromise, 
they must resign themselves lo go without 
anything. The Japanese are very practical folks. 
They know how to give and lake, and the 
Moderates have the satisfaction of knowing 
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that they have saved the whole session from 
ending in a fiasco, have rescued the HouSe 
from an anomalous position, and have ac¬ 
complished a solid work of economy. 

• 

• • 

The one really regrettable feature of the affair 
isthatno less a sum that twelve hundred thousand 
yen should be deducted from the fund set apart 
forrailway construction during the next financial 
year. We are entirely opposed to the policy of 
sinking Japanese floating capital in railways; 
but that is inevitable until the revision of the 
Treaties places the country in a position to 
borrow money abroad. To arrest the construc¬ 
tion of railways as a prime step towards redu¬ 
cing expenditure seems, however, a distinctly 
retrogressive policy, and we are sorry that the 
first Japanese Parliament should be associated 
with such a measure. 


THE HOUSB OF PEERS AND THE BUDGET. 

The Budget was transmitted on Tuesday to the 
Peers, so that five days remained for its dis¬ 
cussion and approval by the Upper House. 
The question whether or 110 so brief a period 
can possibly suffice for such an important debate, 
would be answered in the negative by anyone 
referring to the Rules of Procedure in relation 
to the Budget, adopted recently by the Peers on 
the motion of Viscount Tani. The provisions 
of the Rules are briefly as follow :—On receiv¬ 
ing the Budget from the Lower House, the 
President causes it to be printed and distri¬ 
butes copies among the members; the House 
then commits it to the Budget Committee, 
fixing a limit of time within which the 
latter’s Report must be submitted; the Com¬ 
mittee, having divided itself into Sections, pro¬ 
ceeds to examine the Budget according to a 
system accurately laid down in the Rules; the 
examination being concluded, the Committee 
submits its report to the President of the House, 
who causes it to be printed and distributes 
copies among the members; the House then 
undertakes the examination of the Report and 
of the Budget in accordance with the same 
system, in respect of textual division, as that 
previously pursued by the Committee ; votes are 
taken as to seeking the Government’s concur¬ 
rence to changes in the “fixed expenditures,” 
and on obtaining concurrence the changes are 
voted ; having finished the work of discussing 
and amending, the House directs the Com¬ 
mittee to prepare a complete statement, and 
if the latter includes any alterations of the 
Budget as sent up from the Representatives, 
a conference of the two Houses is opened. It 
is difficult to imagine that all these steps can be 
completed in the very brief interval remaining 
before the close of the Session. Evidently if 
the Peers amend any of the items that have 
already passed the Representatives, the chances 
of “existence” become almost infinitesimally 
small. But even supposing that no changes 
are made requiring a conference of the two 
Houses and re-submission of the Budget to the 
Representatives, it is plain that unless the Peers 
bring to bear on the work a very large mea¬ 
sure of zeal and good-will, they cannot carry 
it through. In other countries the function 
discharged by the Upper House in respect of 
the Budget is of a purely formal character, 
merely a perfunctory kind of endorsement. But 
the Japanese Upper House includes an excep¬ 
tional element, namely, elected representatives 
of the highest lax-payers in all the Cities 
and Prefectures. It would not be natural that 
these men should submit to be treated as 
mere dummies in relation to national finance. 
They have a better right than any members 
of the Commons to make their voices heard 
in the matter of imposing taxes, and applying the 
proceeds of taxation, and their right ought to 
receive practical recognition. But the circum¬ 
stances of the present Budget are exceptional, 
and the Upper House appears disposed to treat 
it in an exceptional manner. It has been en¬ 
trusted to the Committee with an instruction 
that the latter's Report must be furnished in two 
days. From the questions addressed by Vis¬ 
count Tani to the Minister of Slate for Finance, 
it was evident that the Viscount contemplated 


some recalcitrant action, and such proved to be 
the case, for after the Budget had been handed 
over to the Committee, he and several other 
sympathizing members withdrew their names 
from the Committee on the plea that the instruc¬ 
tion as to time rendered it impossible to under¬ 
take any efficient examination. This proceed¬ 
ing has not disturbed the arrangements. The 
Committee is at work, and will submit its Report 
within the prescribed period. Whether Vis¬ 
count Tani will muster a sufficient following 
to obstruct the subsequent debate, remains to 
be seen. We do not think so, however. A 
majority of the members will, it is confidently 
asserted, make every possible endeavour to save 
the labour of the Lower House from becoming 
abortive. If they accomplish their purpose there 
will be a striking contrast between the five days 
of the Peers and the ninety days of the Commons. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE 
“ SOSHI.” 

We are unable to understand the motives that 
guide the procedure of the House of Represent¬ 
atives. Last month, when a soshi made his 
way into the House and attacked Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro, the latter gave a statement of the fact 
an hour afterwards from his place in the House, 
and the President, having afforded information 
as to the name of the rioter, announced that 
nothing appeared necessary further than to leave 
the matter in the hands of the police. Some 
days afterwards another soshi repeated the ope¬ 
ration, Mr. Misaki being this time the victim, 
and the assault again taking place within the 
precincts of the House. But on this second oc¬ 
casion the Representativesshowed even greater in¬ 
difference than before. The occurrence was not 
even alluded to by either the President or a mem¬ 
ber, and the incident was treated as though such 
things fell within the ordinary routine of daily 
work. Then followed the performance of the 
3rd instant, when a youth threw a quantity of 
filth wrapped in a newspaper at Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro. The mal-odorous parcel, discharged 
from the Strangers' Gallery, failed happily to 
strike any one. Of course the thrower was 
immediately arrested, but he turned out to be 
as unlike a politician as could be conceived. 
The sixteen-year old son of a shizoku in 
greatly reduced circumstances, who resides in 
the Shiba district of Tokyo, and is much too con¬ 
cerned about earning his bread to meddle with 
politics, the youth obtains a few sen daily by 
hawking newspapers. His story of the occur¬ 
rence is that a stranger in the gallery gave him 
the parcel and offered him 20 sen on condition 
that he would throw it at an indicated member, 
Mr. Inouye Kakugoro. The stranger explained, 
as an additional inducement, that the proceed¬ 
ing would serve as a splendid advertisement for 
the newspaper. Whether the silly lad believed 
this, or whether he really acted at such a bidding, 
it is at all events certain that the sum of his 
offence was to throw a newspaper parcel of horse 
droppings from the gallery of the House on the 
seal of an absent member. Yet the President 
announced, the following day, that as the act 
had constituted an insult to the House, it seemed 
proper that the House should prosecute, and 
this view was adopted without question. But 
if the throwing of dirt from the gallery is an 
insult demanding legal proceedings in the 
name of the House, what shall be said of the 
assaults committed on Messrs. Inouve Kaku¬ 
goro and Misaki Kamenosuke within the pre¬ 
cincts of the House? A member thought it 
advisable to inquire who had introduced the 
dirt-thrower, but not one question has ever 
been put in the House as to wielders of fists 
and bludgeons who assaulted Messrs. Inouye 
and Misaki. Neither did the House consider 
itself bound to move in these latter incompar¬ 
ably graver cases. It is all incomprehensible. 


RAPID LEGISLATION. 

The House of Representatives seems deter¬ 
mined to show that if it dallied an immense 
time over the Budget, it can legislate very rapid¬ 
ly when it pleases. It has disposed of several 
important measures with remarkable celerity 
since the Budget left its hands. The Weights 


and Measures Bill was a conspicuous example. 
One forenoon may be said to have represented 
the total lime given to it by the House. A 
Special Committee had, of course, fully con¬ 
sidered the measure and reported favourably on 
it, recommending, however, one slight amend¬ 
ment, which would have necessitated conference 
with the Upper House, and probably the return of 
the Bill to the latter. The Representatives never 
even discussed the amendment. They rejected 
it incontinently, and voted the Bill by an over¬ 
whelming majority. Mr. Takanashi’s extraor¬ 
dinary speech in opposition will remain a 
feature of the session. It found one applauder 
in the House, Mr. Tanaka Shozo, and if 
Mr. Takanashi is proud of the association, 
he certainly need not be proud of the blindly 
conservative sentiments of his speech, elegant 
as was the language in which they were ex¬ 
pressed. It will be a source of sincere satis¬ 
faction to Professor Kikuchi, who engineered 
the Bill through the Upper House and had so 
much to say to its drafting, that his labours have 
borne practical fruit, and it is emphatically cre¬ 
ditable to the Representatives that they took 
such a liberal and enlightened view of the 
measure. Mr. Saito Shiuichiro, who had charge 
of it in the Lower House, showed excellent 
judgment in not wearying the members or 
occupying their precious time with explanations 
which his quick perception of the situation show¬ 
ed to be unnecessary. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Singapore has been considerably excited ie- 
cenlly by several deaths in quick succession from 
hydrophobia. A commission has sat and an 
influential deputation has waited upon Sir 
Cecil Smith in connection with the matter, 
and meetings have also been held. If ever 
the fell disease should break out in Japan 
the consequences would be likely to be ter¬ 
rible in Yokohama, on account of the number 
of mangy ownerless cwrs and cayotes that swarm 
in the Seltlementand in the surrounding villages. 
The Singapore bree Press says :—A largely at¬ 
tended private meeting was held in the Exchange 
Rooms, on the afternoon of the 13th inst., to con¬ 
sider the hydrophobia question, and the follow¬ 
ing resolution was adopted :—“ That this meet¬ 
ing is opinion that, owing to the increased num¬ 
ber of deaths from hydrophobia in Singapore, 
some strong measures should be at once taken 
to stamp out the disease in the island, and sub¬ 
ject to provision for quarantine, to be afterwards 
considered, all dogs should be killed; and 
that a deputation wait on His Excellency the 
Governor to urge these views.” 


japan and Germany’s tbxtilb industry. 
Under the above heading the National Zeitung 
has published in its commercial supplement a 
few thoughts that may be of some interest to 
our readers. We translate them is follows :— 
The has just closed has not been a very pro¬ 
sperous one for Germany’s textile industry. 
In America, a reckless legislature has pass¬ 
ed the notorious McKinley Act, and has thus 
dealt a severe blow to German exports to 
the Union. In South America, political and 
financial embarrassments have seriously hin¬ 
dered Germany's commercial activity. In view 
of the injurious effects of the McKinley Act 
especially, Germany would do well to seek 
for its imminent losses compensation else¬ 
where, as the most favourable political con¬ 
stellations in the United States cannot easily 
undo what has been done. Besides the exten¬ 
sion of her colonial activity, Germany must also 
make it her duty successfully to resist foreign 
competition in other and longer civilized lands, 
in order to gain additional ground in the mar¬ 
kets she has already entered but is not yet 
supplying to the full extent of*her capacities. 
Such a market, among others, is Japan. If we 
consult the commercial statistics of that country, 
we find that Japan has made the most steady 
economical progress, and that Germany plays 
an important rile in her markets, but that Eng- 
I land still predominates, and maintains the first 
rank, especially in textile fabrics. Here then 
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—and we would call general attention to 
this point—a favourable and fair field is 
offered to German industry ai. enterprise, a 
field whose cultivation may easily secure com¬ 
pensation for the losses in America. We will 
give a review of Japan's trade during the last 
years. (Here follow statistics covering the 
time from 1884 to 1889, well known fo the 
readers of the Mail.) From these facts it 
will be apparent that Japan’s imports, since 
1884, rose by 133 per cent., her exports by 112 
per cent. How far did Germany participate in 
this trade? Unfortunately we are uot in pos¬ 
session of sufficient data to come to definite 
conclusions. We have only the statistics of 
1888. (These are then given.) Among the 
European powers Germany, it is true, occupies 
the second place, so far as the import trade is 
concerned ; but England is still her superior, 
and that by a wide margin : while among 
non-European powers she has stronger rivals 
in the Chinese, the Indians, and the Ame¬ 
ricans. England’s superior position rests, as 
we gather from various other statistics, es¬ 
pecially on her exports of textile fabrics that 
have secured the lion’s share of Japan’s con¬ 
sumption of foreign manufactures. By far the 
largest share of what the country needs in cotton 
and woollen fabrics is supplied by England, 
and goods of this description constitute about 
40 per cent, of Japan’s total import. We are 
of opinion that in this line Germany may by 
greater vigilance and industry secure a larger 
field for her imports. Only very recently 
the German Commercial Archives have given 
valuable hints in this respect, with reference also 
to features that require caution. We there read 
that merchants in Japan, find themselves face 
to face with a growing change in the mode of 
payment, inasmuch as buying on credit has be¬ 
come more and more customary, a change 
natural enough in view of the fact that the native 
merchant, the intermediary of the commerce 
with the interior, himself sells on credit, while 
the facilities offered by Japanese banks are at 
present merely nominal and liable to he with¬ 
drawn in critical moments. The credit system, 
however, not only increases the risks of the 
foreign importer, but also occasionally favours 
an import altogether out of proportion to the 
needs of the situation, a fact which would again 
first of all react upon the foreign trader. Finally, 
it may also be mentioned that a number of 
Japanese aim at gradually displacing ali Euro¬ 
pean manufactures, an object that, according to 
competent observers, it will take a good while 
yet to realise. Especially fears as to woollen 
fabrics are quite infounded. Woollen manu¬ 
factures, whose present perfection in Europe 
is the result of long and tedious processes, 
could not possibly be produced in equal quality 
and cheapness in a country that does not 
itself possess the raw material, and whose de¬ 
mand for wool is not yet sufficiently developed 
to create a regular and cheap supply from the 
great wool-growing districts of the world. 


information as to the expenditure to be entailed 
in prosecuting the work subsequently, but it is 
plain that this plea possesses little value, inas¬ 
much as all information of such a nature might 
have been obtained by addressing a few questions 
to the Government Delegate for the Home 
Office, when the Budget was under discussion. 
If Mr. Takanashi’s proposition has any vertebra 
—and we presume that it has, since he gives an 
emphatic proof of earnestness by recommending 
that the Committee should sit without remune¬ 
ration after the closing of the Diet—he must 
contemplate the arrest of the work of construc¬ 
tion. Every one knows that a considerable 
feeling of jealousy exists in Tokyo with respect 
to the Yokohama Harbour. The citizens of the 
capital very naturally want to have a port for 
themselves, which may gradually attract all the 
maritime trade from Yokohama. They do not 
like the idea of Yokohama becoming a sort of 
Gravesend to Tokyo. Therefore, if they could 
put a stop to the Yokohama Works on any rea¬ 
sonable pretext, they would doubtless be glad to 
do so. But they have lost their opportunity, if, 
indeed, it ever existed. Before the Diet re¬ 
assembles the construction of Yokohama Har¬ 
bour will be carried to such a point that its 
abandonment would make a laughing-stock of 
Japan. We do not suppose for a moment that 
the Diet would consent to anything of the kind, 
and such being the case, the utility of Mr. Taka¬ 
nashi’s Committee is difficult to appreciate. 
The members can get a lesson in the art of har¬ 
bour construction, it is true, but that is scarcely 
a sufficient reason for parliamentary action of 
the nature proposed. 


JOURNALISTIC CURIOSITIES. 


THB YOKOHAMA HARBOUR. 

Mr. Takanashi Tktsushiro has acquired a high 
reputation for eloquence in the House of 
Representatives, but his name has not yet been 
associated, in a leading position, with any mea¬ 
sure of genuine utility. His time will come, 
however. He is already a prominent figure in 
Parliament. But we cannot see that he will 
enhance his reputation by the motion he has 
introduced in relation to the Yokohama Har¬ 
bour. He has asked to have a Committee ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the expenditure hitherto 
incurred in connection with the work, and into 
the progress made, and further to give advice 
as to the course that ought hereafter to be 
adopted. In an explanatory document accom¬ 
panying this proposal, he dwells on the im¬ 
portant influence likely to be exercised on the 
trade of the country by the construction of a 
harbour at Yokohama, and declares that the 
probable results of the undertaking ought to be 
carefully studied. Ostensibly the motion is 
referred to the fact that whereas an appropriation 
of 200,000 yen appears in this year's Budget on 
account of the Harbour, the Diet is given no 


Japan Mail. —Feb. 73rd. 

(Concerning the defeat 
of the Extremists). 

To what causes must 
this strange occurrence be 
attributed ? To two, ap¬ 
parently : first, and chiefly, 
to a secession of a portion 
of the Radical Party; 
secondly, and in a very 
trifling degree, to a grow¬ 
ing conviction that if the 
House persisted in its 
course, dissolution was in¬ 
evitable. The seceders 
were the members of the 
Aikoku-koto, Count lta- 
gaki’s special followers. 
* * * With them are 

said to have voted the 
National Radicals ( Koku - 
min Jiyu-to). a party still 
in an embryonic condition, 
which had previously cast 
in its lot with the Ex¬ 
tremists. 


Japan Gaeette .—March 

2nd. (on the same 
subject). 

“ Twenty members, be- 
longing to the Tosa fac¬ 
tion of the Jiyu-to, who 
hitherto had voted for the 
Budget Committee's Re¬ 
port, betrayed their cause 
by joining the opposite 
party. This it was that 
decided the contest.” 

It is no doubt not a 
little annoying to our con¬ 
temporary to find the “ ill- 
starred” journal publish¬ 
ing a credible explanation 
of a somewhat complicated 
political event, which, re¬ 
lying on the credulity of its 
readers, it attributed to the 
eloquence of a non.influ¬ 
ential member of the Diet, 
Amano jakuyen. 


The marvel of the Gazelle's assertion, evident at 
once by reference to the above extract from our 
own columns, will be better appreciated when we 
say that not the remotest allusion has everbeen 
made by us, directly or indirectly to Mr. Amano 
Jakuyen’s “ eloquence," nor have we ever hinted 
that the defeat of the Extremists on the 20th 
inst. was due to any cause other than the one 
distinctly stated by us originally, namely, “the 
secession of a portion of the Radical Party." 
Eight days after our statement of that cause, 
the Japan Gazette re-states precisely the 
same cause; six days after our publica¬ 
tion of the names of the seceders, the 
Japan Gazette publishes the names of the same 
seceders. And then this “honest” newspaper 
turns round and deliberately accuses us of 
attributing the defeat of the Extremists to Mr. 
Amano Jakuyen’s eloquence, though not one 
word about that gentleman’s eloquence had ever 
appeared in our columns. 

• 

• • 

Regarding the new Japan Gazette as a species 
of journalistic phenomenon, endued with some 
mischievous capacities on account of its con¬ 
nections, we think there is interest in analysing 
its methods. Here, then, is another curious 
example. On the morning of Tuesday, Feb. 
24th, the Japan Mail published a translation 
of the order to be observed in marshalling the 
funeral cortege of Prince Sanjo. On the even¬ 
ing of the same day the Japan Gazelle pub¬ 


lished a translation of the same thing. The two 
translations were absolutely identical, except 
that a group of eight flags carried in the pro¬ 
cession were arranged by us with the red 
flags on one side and the white on the other, 
whereas the Japan Gazette arranged them 
alternately as to colours. There were, of 
course, some trifling variations of phraseology, 
and one of Prince Sanjo's decorations ap¬ 
peared in our list as ‘‘Persian" instead 
of “ Belgian." But for the rest, there was not 
the most infinitesmal difference between the 
two translations. Nevertheless, the Japan 
Gazette, three days later, had the extraordinary 
temerity to write thus :—“ It is somewhat amus¬ 
ing to be referred to the Kwampo notification 
of the ceremony, when the Gazette was the only 
paper that, prior to its celebration, published a 
correct translation of that notification. The 
translation published in the Mail was a perfect 
jumble, the parties and articles mixed up in 
hopeless confusion, the flags all wrong, and 
the deceased endowed with a new order, the Per¬ 
sian, instead of the Belgian.” (The italics are 
ours). We have never, in the course of ten years’ 
journalistic experience, encountered such reck¬ 
less indifference to truth as the Japan Gazette 
displays. How to treat such a newspaper is a 
novel problem. Must we hold it non-account- 
able, or must we accept the far less welcome 
hypothesis that it does not attach the smallest 
importance to veracity ? 

THE IMPS AGAIN. 

So it was “avoid tautology ” that the Japan 
Gazette spoke of the Foreign Representatives in 
Tokyo as “Ambassadors!" What malicious 
villains they are, these seven devils of explana¬ 
tion ! They found a house swept of informa¬ 
tion, and they garnished it with the funniest eva¬ 
sions and delusions conceivable. We begin to 
think that they will end by starting the unfor¬ 
tunate editor down the steep place of that other 
parable. He has rushed off now in pursuit of 
the will-o-the-wisp that the title of “ Excellency ” 
should not be applied to the wives of the Fo¬ 
reign Ministers in Tokyo. Certainly not, if strict 
rule be followed. But neither ought the title of 
“Excellency” to be applied to the Ministers. 
It is applied, however. Such is the social 
usage of the capital, and what is certain is 
that if the Ministers’ names are to have the 
prefix “Excellency,” the same courtesy must 
be extended to their wives. The wife of an Ex¬ 
cellency is an Excellency. Society stretches 
many points in these matters, and long usage 
has imparted the value of rules to her polite¬ 
nesses. She permits the title of “ Esquire " to 
be employed in cases that do not fall within the 
list of persons qualified to receive it, and we 
suspect that the editor of the Japan Gazette 
would be greatly chagrined if he ceased to find 
that familiar suffix in the superscriptions of his 
epistles. It seems a somewhat futile task to 
speak of social usages to a journalist who has 
allowed himself to show such indifference to the 
ordinary canons of politeness in his manner of 
alluding to the wife of the French Representa¬ 
tive, but the particular point at issue is so simple 
that the Gazette will perhaps be able to grasp it. 


THE LATE MR. DIVERS. 


The Foochow Echo says :—“ The sudden death 
of Mr. Frederick James Divers, of the Customs, 
on Sunday, 15th February, at noon, was a great 
shock to the community. Perfectly well and 
happy to within a few minutes of his death, he 
was carried off in the prime of youth, without 
warning, and without the possibility of help, in 
less time than it takes to write this brief tribute 
to his memory. In the few months that Mr. 
Divers had been with us he had won for himself 
a firm place in the esteem of the community, 
and was universally liked for his genial ways, 
musical accomplishments, and sunny disposition. 
In this sudden bereavement the afflicted family 
has the heartfelt sympathy of the entire com¬ 
munity, in which each member feels a personal 
loss at the taking away of one so young and 
justly popular, and for whom the future, with 
its many possibilities, held out so much of pro¬ 
mise.” Mr. Divers was recently transferred 
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should be held out to the student who daily 
feels disposed to fold his arms in despair as the 
vista before him expands in unlooked-for direc¬ 
tions. If he takes up a newspaper, or opens 
the pages of a new work, expressions wholly 
unfamiliar greet him continually. Should he 
be deeply versed in ideographs, he can gene¬ 
rally grasp the sense of these strange words, 
since they are nothing more than compounds 
of two or more Chinese roots. But even grant¬ 
ing the possession of such exceptional scholar¬ 
ship, there remains the difficulty of determining 
exact English equivalents—a difficulty only to 
be appreciated by those who know how com¬ 
pletely an Englishman must divest himself of 
his wonted modes of thought and expression in 
order to come into close touch with the Japa¬ 
nese tongue. It is not necessary that one’s own 
language should be sent to Coventry when one 
seeks to make the acquaintance of German, 
French, or some other European tongue, but it 
is absolutely necessary in the case of Japanese. 
Japanese is a thorough despot. It must have the 
field wholly to itself. Scholars really en rapport 
with its spirit affirm that when they read Japa¬ 
nese or hear it spoken, any attempt to render 
its meaning into English involves a painful 
mental wrench, and the more fully they com¬ 
prehend it, the greater is the distance from 
which they have to recall their thoughts in order 
to play the part of interpretation or transla¬ 
tion. To the most erudite of these, as well 
as to their less gifted brethren, Mr. Gubbins' 
Dictionary will be an immense boon. He has 
done all the thinking for them. An apt and ex¬ 
act English equivalent is to be found in his 
pages for the vast majority of the classi¬ 
cal expressions now in literary and linguistic 
use. Of course some words are wanting. 
That is inevitable, for however rapidly such a 
book may be compiled the increments of the 
language always distance it. Thus we find that 
the very title of the dictionary already looks 
antiquated. The words it treats of are indeed 
“ Chinese-Japanese ” in respect of their origin, 
but within the past two years a vast number of 
them have become as thoroughly Japanese for all 
practical purposes as any familiar colloquialism 
of the pure Yamato-kotoba. Parliament has 
done much towards bridgingover the interval that 
separates the written from the spoken language 
of Japan. Many a term never encountered out-; 
side an erudite document when Mr. Gubbins 
began to compile his dictionary, has now been 
included in the nation’s domestic vocabulary, I 
There could be no better evidence of the strength 
and soundness of his scholarship than the fact; 
that, despite this spontaneous and incessant 
piling up of materials, his work still remains on 
the summit of the mountain. His deep insight 
into the capacities of Sinico-Japanese has en¬ 
abled him, if not to forecast all its actual 
developments, at any rate to indicate them so 
clearly that the student can scarcely ever find 
himself in a difficulty. We shall no doubt be 
thought to have failed in our task as reviewers 
unless we indicate some faults or correct some 
inaccuracies. But we have not a scintilla of 
sympathy with reviewers who admit any such ob¬ 
ligation. NoEnglish sinologue has ever devoted 
the same toil and thought as Mr. Gubbins to this 
branch of the language, and though every sino¬ 
logue, following the thread of his own particular 
researches, might discover some lacuna in the 
work, its general scope would still be quite be¬ 
yond the range of his reasonable criticism. A 
Japanese, possessing an exceptionally minute 
knowledge of English, concludes a strong eu¬ 
logy of the book with the remarks:—“ A few 
improvements suggest themselves. For instance, 
the initial ideographs of the sections might be 
printed in the upper margin of each page, and 
accents might be used to distinguish the pro¬ 
nunciation of such words as kwa-han ^2) 
and kwa-han (»*». which, though phonetic¬ 
ally rendered alike, are pronounced with ac¬ 
cents on different syllables (the former on the 
second, the latter on the first, syllable.)” The 
former suggestion is certainly worth considera¬ 
tion, for the use of the dictionary would be 
facilitated could one see at a glance the 
fundamental ideographs in each page. But 


what we look for most earnestly is the publica¬ 
tion of the third volume, and of a supple¬ 
ment containing English-Japanese. This Se¬ 
cond Part carries the dictionary from K to R 
inclusive, the former letter alone occupying no 
less than 246 pages. When a lexicographer of 
Japanese has conquered K the back of his work 
is fairly broken, and 6' alone remains for serious 
negotiation. An idea of what is involved in 
dealing with K may be gathered from the fact 
that there are no less than 19 different ideographs 
all pronounced Kwa, and that the compounds 
under one of them (ffi) number 107. The 
Third Part of the dictionary will, therefore, be 
less formidable than the Second, and we may 
fairly congratulate Mr. Gubbins on having car¬ 
ried his great task within sight of completion. 
The book is absolutely indispensable to every 
one engaged in translating modern Japanese 
into English, and indeed to all earnest students 
oF what may fairly be called the most difficult 
language in the world. Happy students and 
translators to be furnished with such aids! 
Very different are the obstacles lying in their 
path from those that impeded the progress of 
their predecessors. The acquisition of Japan¬ 
ese is immeasurably easier now than it was in the 
times when Mr. Gubbins laid the foundations of 
the knowledge that has borne such excellent 
fruit to-day. 

THE KOREAN SEMI-MILLBNI UM . 

A correspondent writes as follows from Korea: 
—“ We have entered upon the five hundredth 
year of the present dynasty of Korea. It is an 
important and interesting period, at least in the 
eyes of the Koreans, for they consider these 
periods of five hundred years to be crises in 
national life. It may be interesting to your 
readers to glance at the different dynasties that 
have swayed the sceptre in the peninsula. First 
we have the fabulous age when a sacred person¬ 
age called the Langoon reigned over the coun¬ 
try. He is supposed to have come into power 
about 3000 b.c. and reigned until 1122 b.c. 
when Ki Ja, the founder of Chosen, came from 
China. The origin of the Langoon is an in¬ 
teresting myth, and as it is not to be found in 
either the Chinese or Japanese annals of the 
country I will give a short sketch of it here:— 

LEGEND OF THE I.ANGGON. 

Thousands of years ago, while the peninsula of 
Korea was as yet inhabited only by savage beasts 
and still more savage men, a wonder appeared in , 
heaven. The son of the great Buddha, afflicted 
with Divine ennui, stood before his father’s throne 
and asked permission to take upon himself an 
earthly form and rule over an eaithly kingdom. 
Permission was granted and the fiat went forth. 
Meanwhile another wonder was seen on earth. In 
the heail of the primeval foiests of northern Korea 
on the slopes of the Pak Ton (while head) moun¬ 
tains, in a gloomy cave, a bear and a tiger met and 
held a colloquy. "Would that we might become 
men ” they said, and even as they spoke they heard 
the voice of the great Buddha, and it said, " Here 
are twenty bunches of garlic for each of you. Eat 
them and keep yourselves from the light of the sun 
for twenty-one days and you will become men.” 
They ate them and went far back into the recesses 
of the cave to spend the allotted time in darkness; 
but the tiger, by reason of the fierceness and im¬ 
patience of his nature, could not endure the long 
restraint and wandered forth with his beastly 
nature intensified so that he is the deadliest enemy 
of man. The bear, however, with greater faith 
and patience, waited the allotted time and then 
stepped forth into the sunlight a perfect woman. 
As she sat under an ancient cedar by the stream 
her only thought was that of maternity, and the 
only words that came from her lips were, “ Would 
that I had a son !” As she sat thus lovely but 
melancholy, there passed her on the wind the 
spirit of Buddha’s son seeking earthly form. It be¬ 
held her then, lone-sitting by the stream. It slopped 
in mid career. It approached and circled round 
her, breathed upon her, won her, and her cry was 
answered. She cradled her babe in moss beneath' 
that same ancient tree, and when he attained man¬ 
hood the wild people found him siting in deep and 
holy contemplation beneath its shade, and they 
made him their king. This was the Langoon, the 
man half divine half earthly. He reigned two 
thousand years, a divine day, and then went back 
to his father.” 

Such, according to native accounts is the origin 
of the Langoon. In 1122 the semi-historical 


period begins. Ki Ja came with his 5,000 
followers from the Court of China and found¬ 
ed the civilization of Korea. It must be re¬ 
membered that neither of these kingdoms ex¬ 
tended south of the Han river, near whose banks 
the present capital is situated. Ki Ja and his 
descendants reigned in the ancient city of Pyeng 
Yang nearly a thousand years, until over¬ 
thrown by the treachery of Eniman, a Chinese 
refugee. Then the remnants of the Ki Ja family 
fled south, and discovered to their great surprise 
that the south part of the peninsula was in¬ 
habited by a host of little clans along the coast. 
They were kindly received and soon Ki Jun, the 
last of the ancient chosen dynasty was made king. 
Meanwhile, the petty tribes in the south east 
had coalesced and formed a Kingdom called 
Silla or rather Sitila, given in Japanese annals 
as Sin-lo. Soon after the Chinese power in the 
north, which had shattered the power of Eniman, 
went down before the conquering Chu-mong, 
the son of the King of Puya (Chinese Fuyu), 
and the Kingdom of Kokoria was formed, not 
among the mountains of Pak Fou, as is stated 
by Ross and Griffis and others, but with its capital 
at Eniju. In other words, ancient Chosen and 
Kokoria were never contemporaneous. Soon 
after the founding of Kokoria in the north, the 
refugees who had fled from Pyeng Yang after the 
fall of Chosen, and had settled in the south-west, 
gained control of the whole south-west, and set 
up the kingdom of Pak Jay, called in Japan¬ 
ese Hiak-sai. The kingdom of Pak Jay fell 
before the power of Silla after an existence of 
680 years, and Kokoria also was anuexed to 
Silla after an existence of 705 years. Then Silla 
was mistress of the whole land, and remained 
so for 268 years, making her total 992 years. 
At that point the powerful General Wang Geun 
stepped in, and, without attempting any vio¬ 
lence to the King of Silla or its capital, formed 
another kingdom with its capital at Song 
Do. The King of Silla shortly after handed 
over his little remnant in the south, and ac¬ 
cepted office under the new king. The new 
kingdom was called Korea, and was the first 
of that name. When Kokoria was founded it 
is said by some to have been called Korai, which 
is quite wide of the mark. There never was a 
kingdom of Korai or Korea on the peninsula 
anterior to the Wang dynasty, which Waug Geun 
founded about 960 years ago. There may have 
been a Korai in early times far north of Korea 
on the banks of the Amoor, but there was none 
south of that. There is some discrepancy in 
dates as regards the duration of the Waug dy¬ 
nasty, the kingdom of Korea. We must re¬ 
member that the Chinese records of that time 
are not nearly so reliable as the Korean, for the 
great struggle against the wild Mongols was 
going on much of the time, and the condition 
of the civilization of China at that epoch, and 
the fact that for many decades the only re¬ 
lations the Koreans had with China were in 
connection with these half savage Mongols, 
make it highly probable that the Koreans, 
who were vastly in advance of the Mon¬ 
gols in civilization, were more accurate his¬ 
torians, especially of Korean matters, than the 
Chinese could possibly be. The question is: 
How long did the Kingdom of Korea exist. 
Those who write from Japanese and Chinese 
standpoints say about 458 years, while Korean 
historians give it fifteen or twenty years more. 
During the whole of that period of four 
centuries and a half the land was priest- 
ridden, and for a time Mongol-ridden as 
well, although of course the Mongols were in 
power only a century or so during the latter 
part of the dominion of the Wang dynasty. 
This was the period during which the coasts 
of Korea were being continually ravaged by Ja¬ 
panese pirates, which was the cause of the de¬ 
sertion of the coast on the part of the people, 
and the present bareness and bleakness of the 
land as seen from the deck of the steamer. 
When priestcraft had done all it could, and had 
brought the land to the furthest edge and cir¬ 
cumference of patience and endurance, the 
great general Ta Jo, or Yi Ta Jo, assumed the 
royal function, not as a usurper, for the 
sceptre was forced into his band, He re- 
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moved ihe seat of government southward fifty 
miles, to the present place; whose name is 
Han Yang, not Soul, for when the capital was 
at Song Do that was Soul as well. The 
latter word means simply “ Capital." Less is 
known of the first two centuries of this dynasty 
than of the centuries that preceded it. There 
are many reasons for this. In the first place 
the relations between Korea and China, as well 
as between Korea and Japan, were far less in¬ 
timate than they were before or after, and so we 
learn less from Chinese and Japanese sources. 
In the second place we have to depend on the 
Government annals which are always to a certain 
extent euphemistic in this as in all countries, 
and deal more with the doings and sayings 
of kings than with the development and 
growth of the people. They partake, in short 
of the character of a court calendar. There are 
doubtless “people’s histories ” of this period, .but 
for manifest reasons they are difficult to procure. 
Then comes the terrible Japanese invasion, the 
fruitful theme of song and story, the effect of 
which is stamped upon the people’s minds and 
burned into their memories, though only through 
tradition, in a way that will never be entirely 
erased. After it followed the age of the repres¬ 
sion of Catholicism, and the strengthening of 
the exclusive spirit and the sudden breaking 
down of the barriers. To-day Korea presents 
a striking contrast to what she was a couple of 
decades ago, and she has entered upon the last 
year of a semi-millenium. The fifteen day fes¬ 
tival is closing. The common people have 
to-day performed their curious exorcism of 
demons for the year by stuffing coins into 
straw manikins and throwing them into the 
street for the small boys to tear open, signifying 
the destruction of the evil spirits. The kites have 
been pulled in, and small boys are counting up 
how many kites they have captured to how many 
yards of string. The people, at least the super¬ 
stitious among them, are out in their good 
clothes walking the bridges of the city under the 
impression that if they walk over all the bridges 
of Soul to-night it will insure immunity from 
disease for the coming year. At midnight a 
crowd of men, good-natured happily, will be 
massed at Chongllo, the open square in the 
centre of the city, and will participate in the 
most peculiar and objectless species of 
amusement ever devised : rushing in a solid i 
mass up the street a distance of fifty yards 
sweeping everything before them, and then 
back again, and woe to the unlucky wright 
that falls. He will be walked over by several 
hundred pairs of hob-nailed shoes, to the detri¬ 
ment of his apparel if not of his constitution. 
The only fun in this all seems to be simply the 
excitement of the rush, accompanied as it is by 
a loud simultaneous yell from every pair of 
lungs. To-day marks the beginning of the 
spring stone fights, in which are exhibited the 
maximum of bravado and the minimum of 
bravery, but an occasional broken head, together 
with tire possiblility of more, serve to keep up 
the excitement. It is a jolly good time all 
round, and represents to the Korean as much 
hearty good cheer and healthy optimism as our 
own Christmas represents to us. And indeed 
Korea has a right to feel optimistic. A land 
flowing with milk and honey, by which I mean 
a constant agricultural surplus. A larger arable 
area in proportion to her population than either 
Japan or China. Free from the climatic dis 
asters of Japan on the one hand, and the “Sorrow 
of China” on the other. An inflated currency 
to be sure, but the certain prospect of a speedy 
equilibrium between the wages of the labouring 
man, and the cost of his daily bread. And 
politically described by no better words than 
those wise ones : “ Happy is that country whose 
annals are tiresome.” 


THR UPPER HOUSE AND THE BUDGBT. 

The Report of the Budget Committee in the 
Upper House was presented on Thursday fore¬ 
noon. The Committee had sat up the whole of 
the previous night to prepare it. The Report ac¬ 
cepts the reductions made by the Lower House 
en bloc, and declares that, after careful inquiry 
from the Government Delegates, it has been 


ascertained that the efficiency of the Admini¬ 
stration will be in no wise impaired by carrying 
out these reductions. But a section of the 
Peers, led by Viscounts Tani and Kiooka, Mr. 
Kato Hiroyuki, President of the University, and 
Mr. Miura Yasu, are doing everything in their 
power to prevent the passing of the measure. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with the 
motives of these objectors. They feel that the 
Upper House is consenting to be reduced to a 
mere nonentity in a matter of great importance, 1 
and they resolutely seek to avert such a con¬ 
juncture. But the vote on the closure, yes¬ 
terday evening at 8 o’clock, show’s that the 
majority of the House is determined to pass 
the Budget. Viscount Tani and his followers 
sought to prevent the closure from being 
applied, but .only 59 voted with them against 
104; The acting President—unhappily nei¬ 
ther Count Ito nor Prince Konoye was avail¬ 
able—showed considerable want of decision 
at this juncture. He announced that the 
Budget should be taken in detail, and finding 
his decision challenged, deemed it expedient 
to order a recess. The House re-assembled at 
8.35 p.m., but no reports were issued after that 
hour. No decision had been arrived at, how¬ 
ever, by 11 o’clock, when the House rose. 


MR. MAYBJIMA. 

The rumour of Mr.Mayejiiua's resignation grows 
more and more general. Several reasons are 
assigned. It is stated that his relations with 
Count. Goto, Minister of the Department of 
Communications, are somewhat strained, and 
that he has been much disturbed by the circula¬ 
tion of a story that when the affairs of a certain 
company were before the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, he disclosed to a member some points 
about the company that should not have been 
revealed. But it is impossible to attach any im¬ 
portance to such assertions. If Mr. Mayejima 
resigns, we can at least be sure that he has ex¬ 
cellent reasons for doing so. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Here’s a sample of London and China Ex¬ 
press geography, though it is not the first 
time an English paper has placed Tokyo in 
China. Captain Bougouin. too, from Peking! 
“The M.M. steamer Melbourne, which brought 
the present mail, had amongst her passen¬ 
gers the Master of Napier, Secretary to H.M. 
Legation at Tokio, and Lady Napier, who 
are bound from China to Suez. Another 
distinguished traveller was General Bichot, who 
has been engaged in Tong-King on active 
service, and travelling with him is Comman¬ 
dant Belin. Another passenger of note is Captain 
Bougouin, military attach^ of the French Lega¬ 
tion at Peking.” 


THE “TOKYO MARU.” 

We publish in another column the finding of 
the Court of Enquiry held in connection with 
the stranding of the Tokyo Maru. As will be 
seen, the Court have dealt only with the certi¬ 
ficate of Mr. Browning, the chief officer, sus¬ 
pending it for twelve months. Mr. Browning, 
we understand, has left Japan, no doubt anti¬ 
cipating the result of the enquiry, but Captain 
Drummond was present to hear his complete 
exoneration from blame by the Court, and to 
receive back his certificate. 


EXCELLENT SIGHT. 

It would be a matter of considerable interest to 
know the names of the exceedingly long-sighted 
persons four or five of whom, according to the 
Japan Gazette, saw Count Ito pass down Rci- 
nan-zaka on the 25th ultimo, in Prince Sanjo’s 
funeral procession. For Count Ito was not in 
Tokyo at all that day. The Gazette has christ¬ 
ened itself “ honest." It is rapidly qualifying 
to be christened “ truthful ” by others. 


We are informed by the Secretary of the Japan 
Brewery Co., Limited that the “Kirin Beer" 
challenge cups, which have been presented by 
the Directors and officers of the Japan Brewery 
Company, Limited, to the Kinda Keiba Kaisha 


and the Nippon Race Club, have arrived, and 
will be on view in the Fine Art Gallery, No. 12, 
Water Street, for a few days. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the an¬ 
nual issue from the Lighthouse Bureau of the 
Department of Communications of the “ List 
of Japanese Lighthouses, Lightships, Buoys, 
and Beacons” for the 24th year of Meiji. This 
list should be in the possession of every ship¬ 
master on the coast or frequenting Japan waters. 
It only costs 15 sen. 

A concert was announced for Monday night 
at Kobe by the Patey party, but when it was 
discovered that only a small number of seats 
had been taken up to the afternoon of the day 
the performance, Madame Patey declined to 
sing to a number of empty benches and the 
concert was declared “ off.” 


Dr. Meacham will preach to-morrow morning 
in the Union Church, on “ Christ, the Word 
of God.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEKK. 
-♦- 

The Budget question still continues to engross 
the attention of the journalistic world. The 
conferences between the Special Committee of 
the Lower House and the Ministry over the 
question of the reduction of expenditures, re¬ 
sulted, as already noticed, in the Government’s 
agreeing to a reduction of 6£ million yen in 
round members. The Committee having laid 
its report before the House of Representatives 
on the 2nd instant, the report was passed by 
the House without much difficulty, and the 
decision at once communicated to the House 
of Peers. The Peers promptly decided to 
instruct their Budget Committee to prepare 
and submit its report by the 5th. This de¬ 
cision gave rise to serious complaints on 
the part of a section of the Peers, headed by 
Viscount Tani. That nobleman and eleven 
others communicated to the President their 
desire to be released from membership of 
the Committee. The President, Count Ito, 
persuaded them to reconsider their step, and a 
few were said to be inclined to follow his advice, 
but the majority persisted in their demand. 
The President, however, not perceiving suffi¬ 
cient ground for resignation, is said to be 
determined not to grant it. The Committee, 
despite the falling off of these disaffected mem¬ 
bers, went to work and reported on the ap¬ 
pointed day, the 5th, that in its opinion the 
decision of the Lower House on the Budget was 
quite proper. At the lime of writing this (even¬ 
ing of the 6th), the Peers have passed the 
greater part of the Budget, and there is now very 

little doubt that it will be brought into existence. 

* 

• * 

The passage of the Special Committee’s re¬ 
port in the House of Representatives on the 2nd 
instant has been received with no good grace by 
the Kaishin-to and the llikken Jiyu-to organs. 
They express a doubt whether die reduction of 
6£ million yen will be sufficient to give satisfac¬ 
tion to the people. Upon the whole, the tone of 
these papers show them to be smarting under a 
severe defeat, and at the same time conscious of 
the absurdity of the cause they advocated. On 
the other hand, the exultation of the organs of 
the Moderates knows no bounds. They observe, 
with a great show of justice, that, but for their 
disinterested efforts, the present session of the 
Diet would have ended without achieving any¬ 
thing in the way of fiscal reform, and might 
possibly have resulted in dissolution. The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, in the height of its 
exultation over the victory of the Moderates, 
cries Ban-zai (“ ten thousand years”) to the 
Diet, to the country, and above all to the Mode¬ 
rates. The Kokkwai, while exceedingly elated, 
endeavours to do justice to its opponents, the 
Extremists, and observes that if the Moderates 
are entitled to the credit of averting the non¬ 
existence of the Budget, the Extremists are 
equally justified in claiming that the Govern- 
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ment’sconcurrence lo the reduction of million 
yen was owing to their advocacy of much larger 
economies. On the whole, the public, as re¬ 
flected by the press, seems to be very well 
satisfied with the Budget as finally voted by the 
Lower House. 

• 

• • 

The scene of warfare having been shifted to 
the Upper House, papers of all descriptions 
join in advising and even entreating the Peers 
to give a speedy and favourable decision on 
the reductions voted by the Representatives 
with the full concurrence of the Government. 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun even goes so far as 
to declare in a threatening manner that, should 
. the Peers allow themselves to be betrayed into 
a course leading to the non-existence of the 
Budget, it will not hesitate to write their 
names in large and glaring characters, to be 
handed down to all posterity for eternal con¬ 
demnation. A section of the Extremists—espe¬ 
cially the members of the Kaishin-to —is re¬ 
ported to have spared nothing to persuade the 
members of the Upper House to reject the 
amendments of the Lower House, the object of 
these schemers being to cause embarrassment 
to the Executive, and also perhaps to bring 
about the dissolution of the Diet. But the 
papers reflect little, if any, of the sentiments at¬ 
tributed to this coterie of agitators. 

* 

• • 

The resignation of Viscount Tani and eleven 
other members of the Budget Committee of the 
Upper House, has called forth diverse com¬ 
ments from the Metropolitan papers. The 
majority of the papers unite in condemning the 
conduct of these disaffected members of the 
Committee. They admit that the time allowed 
to the Committee for the purpose of reporting 
on the Budget was very limited, but the present 
case is altogether exceptional, and consequently 
they argue that the plain duty of the Committee 
was to do all it could to finish the woik within 
the allotted period of lime. Further, the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee must have keenly watched 
each successive stage of the progress of the 
Budget in the House of Representatives, and 
their views must by this time have become fully 
settled as to the desirability or undesirability of 
particular measures of financial reform. The 
journals, therefore, consider it quite possible for 
the Committee to complete their investigations 
within the stated length of time. A small mi¬ 
nority—including the Jiji Shimpo and a few 
others—seem to take the same side as the resign¬ 
ing members. These papers are of opinion that 
it is impossible to expect the Committee to 
accomplish in two short days a task which 
occupied the Representatives for 13 weeks. 
The Jiji Shimpo's idea is that, the reductions 
voted by the Representatives being far from 
satisfactory, the Peers are expected by the 
people to carefully examine the Budget over 
again and introduce such amendments as they 
may "think necessary. Otherwise the House of 
Peers, concludes our contemporary, will be 
open to the charge of trifling with grave matters 
of State. 

• * 

The question of the Land Tax was debated 
a few days ago in the House of Representatives, 
when it was decided by a large majority that 
the rale, which is at present 2\ per cent., should 
be reduced to 2 per cent, for wet and dry fields. 
The Bill awaits the concurrence of the Upper 
House, but it is believed that the Peers are not 
favourably disposed to the decision of the Re¬ 
presentatives. At all events, it is extremely un¬ 
likely that, under present circumstances, the 
Bill will be even got so far as to be included in 
the orders of the day in the Upper House. As 
we lately pointed out, public opinion—that is, 
in circles unfettered by pledges made to 
electors—is against the measure, and if. is 
believed that the Government will not approve 
the proposed reduction, even though it receives 
the concurrence of the Peers. Among daily 
papers, the Jiji Shimpo , the Choya Shimbun, 
the Kokkwai, the Toyo Shimpo, the Tokyo 
Shimpo, and the Nippon, that is to sav, all 
those having no connection with political par¬ 


ties, are opposed to any reduction of the Land 
Tax; whereas the measure is enthusiasti¬ 
cally advocated by all the party organs, as the 
Jiyti Shimbun, the Mainichi Shimbun, the 
Rikken Jiyu Shimbun, and Yomiuri Shimbun. 
The Hoclii Shimbun also belongs to the latter 
category. It professes to be independent, but 
the public, while conceding its intention, doubts 
its ability to remain strictly neutral so long as 
its editorial staff is almost exclusively composed 
of members of the Kaishin-to. Among maga¬ 
zines, the only influential ones in favour of 
reducing the Land Tax are the Nippon Hyo- 
ron and the Kokumin-no-Tomo. Periodicals 
like the Keizai Zasshi, the Koku-Hon, and the 
Nippon-jin do not see that reduction is either 
wise or necessary. 

* * 

During the present week, the question has 
been specially discussed by the Jiji Shimpo, 
the Toyo Shimpo, and the Hochi Shimbun. 
The Jiji Shimpo, as usual, is very outspoken. 
It regrets that the majority of the members of 
the Lower House allowed themselves to be so 
far enslaved by their desire to conciliate “ vulgar 
opinion” ( sokuron ), as to vote for a measure 
which, in their heart of hearts, they must know 
to be prejudicial to the interest of the nation as 
a whole. The Jiji lays special stress on the 
importance of maintaining the prestige of the 
country abroad, and nothing, it argues, can be 
more unwise than to decrease the most impor¬ 
tant and facile source of public revenue. The 
reduction will confer no benefit on the classes 
for whose sake it is ostensibly effected. Our 
contemporary believes that the decision of the 
Representatives will not be favourably received 
in the House of Peers, and further that, even if 
approved by the latter, it will be rejected by the 
Government. 

* 

• • 

The Toyo Shimpo's articles on this question 
need not be noticed at any length, for the 
arguments they contain have already been set 
forth in these columns. Suffice it to say that 
the Toyo is one of the most enthusiastic op¬ 
ponents of reduction. 

• • 

The Hochi Shimbun, as stated above, sup¬ 
ports the decision of the Lower House. It seems 
to be persuaded that the measure will receive 
the concurrence of the Peers, and that it will 
further be approved by the Government. On the 
strength of this conviction, the Tokyo paper 
hastens to discuss the changes that will be neces¬ 
sitated in the personnel of the Governors of Fu 
and Ken when the proposed reform is carried out. 
It thinks that the nature of the uses to which 
farmers will apply their improved finances, must 
depend upon the guidance given them by Local 
Authorities. Among the present Governors of 
Fu and Ken, many are highly educated after 
the modern fashion, and well qualified to guide 
the people in new industrial and commercial 
careers. But many others hold their positions 
owing to military exploits achieved more than 
twenty years ago. These persons are not at 
all filled to discharge the important functions 
of their office. The Hochi consequently urges 
the necessity of replacing the men of the old 
school by younger and more capable function¬ 
aries. 

* • 

The proposed transformation of the Taisei 
Kzvai into a political party attracts much atten¬ 
tion. In the way of consummating such an 
object, stands the firm opposition of a section 
of the association led by Mr. Korelsime. But 
under the dexterous management of Mr. Sne- 
matsu Kcncho and others, a middle course has 
been proposed, and at present it is reported 
that not only the Taisei Kzvai but the National 
Liberals and the 29 seceders of the Constitu¬ 
tional Liberal party, will be amalgamated 
into a club for the purpose of preserving the 
ties that united them together on the question 
of the Budget. There being s ; gns that the 
Kaishin-to and the Itikken Jiyu-to are form¬ 
ing a more and more intimate alliance, it 
may be expected that the above mentioned 
agglomeration of Moderates, despite its ob¬ 


vious incongruity, will last for some time. 
Possibly it will eventually lead to the formation 
of a great political party. 

* * 

The Yomiuri Shimbun, writing on the im¬ 
portance of the amalgamation of the Kaishin-to 
and the Rikken Jiyu-to, observes that there is 
no essential difference in the platforms of the 
two parties. That they can woik together with 
perfect unanimity, is proved by the intimate 
relation in which they have stood to each other 
on the question of the Budget. Attempts to 
amalgamate them failed last year, because they 
were then held asunder by certain strong pre¬ 
judices. But these feelings have since been 
entirely dispelled, and the two parlies are at 
present one in spirit. Our contemporary thinks 
it quite possible that they may become one in 
name also. 

• * 

Of late there is a tendency in certain quarters 
to pay more and more attention lo the relations 
between this country and Russia. Some days 
ago, the Toyo Shimpo published an extraor¬ 
dinary article, containing the strange news that 
three Japanese are regularly furnishing the 
Russian Government with information about 
State secrets. One of these spies is slated lo 
be an official in a certain Department of State ; 
the second, a retired functionary on the hishoku 
list, and the third, an ex-official now engaged 
in business. This secret was said to have been 
found out by some Japanese at the Imperial 
Legation in St. Petersburg. We ( Japan Mail) 
think that there is no ground to credit such 
extraordinary intelligence, but it is to be feared 
that any news, however incredible, about the 
great Northern Power will find a section r f the 
public ready to believe it. 

# 

• • 

The Kokkwai, which pays special attention 
to international questions, urges the importance 
of encouraging the study of the Russian lan¬ 
guage. While tens of thousands can read and 
write English, there are scarcely twenty who 
understand Russian. The rapid development 
taking place on the Russian shores of the Sea of 
Japan, and the construction of the great Siberian 
railway, ought to show any ordinary observer— 
says the Kokkwai —that the relations between 
Japan and Russia are about to enter upon a 
new phase, from political, military, and 
commercial points of view. Our contemporary 
deems it highly important that the Russian 
language should attract wider attention among 
Japanese students. 

• 

* • 

The Mainichi Shimbun severely criticises the 
answer given by the Government to the House 
of Representatives, as to the Budget Com¬ 
mittee’s report. In another article, the same 
paper strongly condemns the memorable de¬ 
cision of the Lower House as to the method 
of seeking the Goverinent's concurrence in 
respect of changes of expenditures mention¬ 
ed in the 67th aiticle of the Constitution. That 
decision it declares was made in compliance 
with the Government's interpretation, where¬ 
as the proper authorities to decide doubt¬ 
ful points in the Constitution are the Privy 
Council, not the Executive. The Hochi Shim¬ 
bun alludes to a rumour that the shares of lead¬ 
ing railway companies are being purchased by 
the Crown through the agency of the Mitsui 
Ginko, and strongly disapproves such a measure. 
The Toyo Shimpo discusses the World's Fair at 
Chicago, and urges its countrymen to avail them¬ 
selves, as far as possible, of the unique oppor¬ 
tunity thus offered for the introduction of Japan¬ 
ese goods into Western markets. The Kokumin 
Shimbun reviews the present condition of the 
economic world, paying special attention to the 
rise of syndicates and to strikes. Th t Jiji Shimpo 
supplements its recent articles on the Nicara¬ 
guan canal, by giving a more minute history of 
the various attempts hitherto made to dig a 
canal across Central America. The Rikken 
Jiyu Shimbun expresses heartfelt sympathy with 
the unfortunate situation in which Count Ita- 
gaki now finds himself, separated from the men 
I with whom he toiled in the cause of liberal 
principles for fifteen years. 
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THE SO SHI AGAIN. 

--.- 

O N the 27th ull., at a few minutes past 
twelve o’clock, Mr. MiSAKl Kameno- 
SUKE was standingat the door of the Special 
Committee Room in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, talking with Mr. Arai Shozo, 
when a youth came up, and without an 
instant’s hesitation struck Mr. MiSAKl a 
violent blow on the shoulder. Mr. MiSAKl 
attempted to close with the ruffian, and 
seize the stick, but before he could do so 
he received another heavy blow on the 
left arm. The intruder was at once ar¬ 
rested, and found to be a young man, by 
name TASAKI Kihei, a native of Ibaraki 
Prefecture. He had been residing for 
ome time with one OCHIAI, in No.6, Oinotes 
Jimbo-cho, Kanda, and when questioned 
by the police, he confessed very frankly 
that his motive in making the assault was 
political. He had not come to the House, 
however, for the purpose of attacking Mr. 
MiSAKl. The real object of his resent¬ 
ment, he declared, was Mr. SUYEMATSU 
KENCHO, to whose organizing capacities 
the Soshi attribute the gradual growth of 
moderate opinions in the House and the 
consequent defeat of the Budget Com¬ 
mittee’s Report at the eleventh hour. 
Failing to meet Mr. SUYEMATSU, he had 
utilized the opportunity to attack Mr. Ml- 
SAKI, and he put so much vim into his blow 
that his victim’s arm is likely to be disabled 
for several days. It may well be that this 
story is only true in part, for Mr. MiSAKl, 
as the mover of the resolution by which 
the Extremists received their coup degrace 
on the 26th instant, has become a more 
prominent figure in the political arena 
than Mr. SUYEMATSU KenCHO. 

This is the second occasion of an assault 
committed by Soshi within the precincts 
of the Diet. Mr. Inouye KAKUGORO was 
the victim of the first, and on that occa¬ 
sion a strong impression prevailed among 
the public that these ruffianly disturbers of 
the peace must be acting with the coun¬ 
tenance, if not under the direction, of mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives. The 
impression nowbecomes almostacertainty 
It is true that the approaches to the pre¬ 
sent temporary House cannot be guarded 
as securely as could the approaches to the 
original building. The chamber of debate 
is on the ground floor, as are all the rooms 
in use by the members, and their doors 
open upon a wide stone corridor, access 
to which is obstructed by nothing more 
than a low wooden railing. Still there 
are guards always present in the corridor, 
and we find it extremely difficult to be¬ 
lieve that any one could pass without 
showing a ticket of admission to the 
strangers’ gallery. To procure a ticket, 
however, a visitor must be introduced by 
a member, and only very credulous people 
will be able to imagine that no member 
was responsible for the presence of either 
of the young ruffians who insulted the 


House by their performances on the 9th 
and 27th instant. In all countries political 
roughs are to be found. Their activity in 
Japan, though disgraceful enough, is a 
mere bagatelle in comparison with the 
humiliation inflicted on the country by the 
mere supposition that among the people’s 
representatives are to be fouud men 
capable of countenancing, nay of inspiring, 
acts of violence within the very precincts 
of the Diet. After the Imperial Palace 
itself, the most sacred spot in all the Em¬ 
pire is that enclosed by the walls of the 
Diet. Within that space even the laws of 
the realm lose their power. Neither the 
Judiciary nor the Executive can lay a 
finger upon a member inside the Diet. 
Everything he says is privileged, and his 
person is secure against arrest except by 
the orders, or with the sanction, of his 
fellow-members. Nevertheless, twice with¬ 
in the short space of three weeks, men 
have been able to make their way into the 
Diet and to commit acts of violence against 
members. Whether they were or were not 
introduced by members, they have placed 
the House of Representatives in this posi¬ 
tion that unless it takes earnest, active, and 
speedy steps to sift the matter to the bot¬ 
tom, it will rest under an implication most 
injurious to Japan’s fair fame. 

Some days ago the Choya Shim bun had 
the admirable courage and patriotism to 
publish an accurate list showing the num¬ 
ber of Soshi residing in Tokyo, the dis¬ 
tricts whence they came, the parties to 
which they belonged, and the politicians 
by whom they were supported. We pe¬ 
rused this list with unbounded astonish¬ 
ment. Was it possible, we asked ourselves, 
that such-statistics should be submitted to 
public inspection by a newspaper of high 
repute, without either evoking immediate 
contradiction or bringing instant disgrace 
on the persons implicated ? To this 
moment neither result appears to have 
ensued. We must therefore accept the 
Choya's assertions as facts. The total 
number of Soshi in Tokyo was put by Our 
contemporary at one hundred and fifty- 
one, of whom seven only belonged to the 
capital, the rest having assembled there 
from various localities. One hundred and 
three of these soshi were assigned to the 
Rikken Jiyu-to, forty-two to the Kokumin 
Jiyu-to, and six to the Rikken Kaishin-to. 
Then followed the extraordinary piece of 
intelligence that fifty were supported and 
employed by Mr. Ol KENTARO; thirty by Mr. 
HOSHI TORU ; twenty-eight by Mr. YENDO 
HiDEKAGE : fourteen by Messrs. FURUSHO 
YOSHIKADO, YAMAGIWASHICHI-JI.aildlNA- 
GAKl SHIMESU ; while the remaining thirty- 
three occupied the position of free-lances 
under Mr. HOSHI TORU and other leading 
members of the Rikken Jiyu party. Now 
it cannot be supposed that these figures 
and assertions escaped the attention of all 
the members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, two of whom—'Messrs. FURUSHO 
and YAMAGIVVA —were directly charged 
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with supporting soshi. Of course, it is not 
a crime to maintain a youth with a pro¬ 
clivity for politics and a belief in the 
efficacy of physical force. Many of the 
so-called Soshi have never committed 
any offence against the public peace, and 
do not necessarily intend to commit any. 
But when • a leading newspaper boldly 
affirms that Soshi are supported by two 
members of the House of Representatives, 
and that more than one third of the total 
number of Soshi in the capital belong to a 
political party some ninety associates of 
which sit in the House ; and when, twice 
within the space of three weeks, Soshi, 
finding their way into the precincts of the 
House where they can procure admittance 
only by the introduction of members, pre- 
petrate violent assaults upon the persons 
of members, then we say that unless the 
Representatives take some active steps to 
purge themselves of the suspicion thus 
fixed upon them, and to vindicate the sanc¬ 
tity of their place of debate, they will have 
done much towards bringing Japanese 
parliamentary institutions into disrepute. 
Every one of the four attacks made upon 
members of the House of Representatives 
since it came into session have been 
undertaken, so far as the public can judge, 
in the interests of the Extremists, and in 
consequence of legitimate acts performed 
by members in the due discharge of their 
Parliamentary functions. The responsibi¬ 
lity no longer rests on the shoulders of the 
Executive. It rests with the House itself. 


THE PEERS AND THE COMMONS. 

T HE debate in the House of Peers on 
the 26th ult. may be said to have finally 
disposed of the question which so nearly 
involved a serious conflict between the Ad¬ 
ministration and the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. As this affair undoubtedly marks 
a crisis in Japan’s political history, and 
since, further, it helps us to form an idea 
of the attitude assumed by the Extremists 
toward the Constitution, our readers will 
doubtless be interested in the details of its 
sequel. By way of preliminary, let us re¬ 
state the case. The Constitution forbids 
that certain items of the Budget shall 
undergo parliamentary reduction or rejec¬ 
tion without the concurrence of the Go¬ 
vernment. Now Parliament has only one 
means of altering an item in the Budget, 
namely, by voting that it shall be altered. 
Consequently, if Parliament votes in that 
sense without previously obtaining the 
concurrence of the Government, it dis¬ 
tinctly violates the Constitution. Parlia¬ 
ment, however, consists of two Houses, and 
this dual organization puzzled the Re¬ 
presentatives for a time. They imagined 
that they themselves were not entitled to 
discharge independently the duty of seek¬ 
ing the Government’s concurrence, but 
that the Upper House’s functions in re¬ 
spect of the Budget must be discharged 
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prior to any application for such concur¬ 
rence. Obeying this conception, they 
resolved to pass final votes, reducing or j 
rejecting the special items, and to leave] 
to the Peers the task of approaching the 
Government. In other words, the Repre¬ 
sentatives decided that the veto contained 
in the 67th Article of the Constitution did 
not apply to their own procedure, and that 
they might treat the Budget just as though 
the 67th Article did' not exist at all: 
might reduce or reject any and every part 
of it absolutely and finally, so far as their 
own procedure was concerned, without 
making any attempt to obtain the Govern¬ 
ment's concurrence. Fortunately the Mo¬ 
derates succeeded in inducing the House 
to beat a timely retreat from this unconsti¬ 
tutional position, but the Extremists still 
occupy the same ground, and though out¬ 
voted, are not convinced. 

When it became apparent that the Lo\ver 
House, led by the Extremists, was about 
to treat the Budget in this manner, the 
public turned with much curiosity and 
excitement to the Upper House. There 
were too distinct questions to be decided 
by the Peers : first, whether they would 
endorse the method of the Lower House ; 
secondly, whether they would confirm the 
amount of its sweeping reductions. We 
need not consider the latter point 
here : it is beside our purpose. With re¬ 
gard to the former, it must of course 
be premised that the Upper House was 
not expected to pronounce any direct 
decision in relation to the procedure of 
the Representatives. Its verdict would 
evidently be indirect. If it adopted the 
same procedure, then it must be considered 
to accept the interpretation put on the 
Constitution by the Extremists in the 
Lower House. If it adopted a different 
procedure, then its reading of the Consti¬ 
tution would be opposed to that of the 
Extremists. To put the matter more 
plainly : if the Peers, before seeking the Go¬ 
vernment's concurrence, passed final votes 
rejecting or reducing items of “fixed ex¬ 
penditure,” then they would be atone with 
the Extremists as to the sense of the 
Constitution ; if, on the contrary, they 
sought the Government’s concurrence be¬ 
fore passing final votes of that nature, then 
their position would be diametrically op¬ 
posite to that assumed by the Extremists. 

The Lower House, as we have said, 
changed its attitude at the eleventh hour, 
and thus the part to be played by the 
Upper House lost something of its im¬ 
mediate interest. But for those who 
wish to forecast the working of constitu¬ 
tional institutions in Japan, it is just as 
important now as it was a fortnight ago to 
know whether the Peers endorse or re¬ 
ject the Government’s rendering of the 
Constitution. Fortunately we are able to 
acquire distinct knowledge. The subject 
of debate in the Upper House on the 26th 
and 27th ultimo was a set of Regulations 
proposed by Viscount Tani to determine 


the procedure of the House in relation to 
the Budget. The Regulations numbered 
sixteen, and four of them were devoted to 
the treatment of items falling within the 
scope of the 67th Article of the Consti¬ 
tution. These four Regulations run as 
follow :— 

X. —When the House proposes to ieject or ieduce 

any items of the expenditures lefeirt-d to in 
the 67tti Aiticle of the Constitution, it shall 
decide to seek the Government’s concur leuce. 

XI. —When the House has decided to seek the 

Government's concurrence, the President 
shall communicate the fact to lire Government 
in writing. 

Note— In seeking the Government’s concurrence as 
ahove provided, the House shall determine whether 
all the items of the Budget, in respect of which con¬ 
currence is songlrt. shall be grouped togethe , or 
whether they shall be treated separately, for that 
purpose 

XII. —-When the Government’s concurrence has 
been obtained as provided in the last article, 
the House shall proceed to decide upon the 
various items of reduction or rejection. 

XIII. — In dealing with the expenditures design¬ 
ated in the 67111 Article of the Constitution, 
items which it is not proposed to leduce or 
reject, and items concerning which the 
Government’s concurrence, thought sought, 
has not heen obtained, shall not fall within 
tlie scope of the House's decision. 

The first three of these Regulations were 
passed almost without discussion and vir¬ 
tually without dissent. The last led to 
some debate for reasons which we shall 
explain presently, but which have no 
direct bearing on the point of immediate 
examination. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the House 
of Peers, by a practically unaininous vote, 
has proclaimed its belief in the unconsti¬ 
tutionality of the course advocated by the 
Extremists in the Lower House. Instead 
of proceeding, as the Extremists did, to 
vote rejections or reductions of the “ fixed 
expenditures,” the Peers vote, in the first 
place, to seek the Government’s concur¬ 
rence, and having obtained that concur¬ 
rence through the President, they then 
proceed to vote the rejections or reductions 
thus sanctioned. In short, the Upper 
House has emphatically declared its dis¬ 
sent from the methods to which the Ex¬ 
tremists would have fatally committed the 
Lower House but for the fortunate pre¬ 
valence of sounder views at the eleventh 
hour. There cannot be two radically 
different methods of procedure for the 
Upper and Lower Houses of the same 
Legislature under the same article of the 
same Constitution. If the Peers are right 
in their interpretation of the Constitution 
—an interpretation endorsed by the Go¬ 
vernment and plainly confirmed by the 
language of the Constitution—then the 
Extremists in the House of Representa¬ 
tives are wrong. 

To complete this analysis of the debate! 
in the Peers, a brief reference is necessary 
to the discussion provoked by the Thir¬ 
teenth Article. That Article pledges the 
House to dispense with pronouncing any 
decision in respect of such items of the 
“ fixed expenditures’ as it does not desire, 
or is not permitted, to reduce or reject. 
To the principle here involved Mr. Mu- 
RATA TAMOTSU took exception. He based 


his objection on the 64th Article of the 
Constitution, which provides that “ the 
expenditure and revenue of the State 
require the consent of the Imperial Diet by 
means of an annual Budget.” That Article, 
he maintained, permits no exceptions. 
Each and every item in the Buget must 
obtain the consent of the Diet, whereas 
the proposed Regulation exempts certain 
items. Mr. ITO MlYOJl tore this argument 
to fragments by methods which any careful 
reader of the Constitution can at once 
divine, and the House voted the Resolu¬ 
tion as it stood. 

The question naturally presents itself:—. 
Why did the Extremists in the Lower 
House seek to enforce a mode of procedure 
by which, in the abstract, the House could 
gain nothing and would lose a great deal? 
There was no liberal principle involved. 
On the contrary, every disciple of govern¬ 
ment by the people must have opposed 
the method of the Extremists, since it 
deprived the people’s representatives of 
their constitutional right to take all vital 
steps in respect of the national expen¬ 
diture. There seems to be only one 
explanation : the Extremists wished to 
place the Lower House in a position of 
violentantagonism to the Government, and, 
if need be, to the Peers also. They have 
failed, happily, and their methods are now 
as fully discredited as the result of their 
manoeuvres would have been unfortunate. 


THE “ GO VERNMENT: 

- ♦- 

W HEN the Constitution was promul¬ 
gated people found that, as might 
have been expected, the exact meaning of 
its- provisions generally depended in no 
small degree on the view of the person inter¬ 
preting them. Viscount Tani voiced the 
popular notion on this subject when he 
said, a few days ago in the Peers, that the 
Constitution had been not inaptly com¬ 
pared to a piece of gum, so readily did it 
lend itself to expansion and contraction 
at the will of manipulators. One term es¬ 
pecially perplexed searchers after facts, 
namely the word “Government.” What 
does “Government” signify? Everywhere 
the word occurs, sometimes in the simple 
sense of “ Administration, but frequently 
also with an evidently larger significance, 
as in the celebrated 67th Article, where a 
final power of sanction or veto is re¬ 
served to “the Government” in respect 
of certain classes of public expenditure. 
This latter use of the term requires, for 
its proper understanding, reference to the 
organization of the Executive machinery, 
over which organization the Sovereign, 
according to the Constitution, exercises 
supreme control. How then is the 
Japanese polity organized, and what 
part of it is called the “Government?” 
There appears to us to be no difficulty 
in answering these questions. Theoreti¬ 
cally, and according to the letter of 
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published laws, the EMPEROR not only 
rules but governs. He presides at the 
deliberations of the Cabinet, and with 
the Cabinet constitutes the “Government” 
spoken of in the Constitution. The Sove¬ 
reign and the Ministers of State appointed 
by him are the Government, and when 
men speak of the “Cabinet” ( Naikaku) 
they constitutionally include the EMPEROR, 
its President. We refer to the point now 
because of its interest in connection with 
the vote of censure to which the leaders of 
the Progresssionist Party are said to be 
seeking to commit the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. In countries where the Cabinet, 
though nominated by the Sovereign, re¬ 
ceives its mandate from Parliament and 
holds office entirely at Parliament’s good 
pleasure, it is distinctly within the com¬ 
petence of the people’s representatives to 
declare whether or no the Cabinet enjoys 
their confidence. But the case is very 
different in Japan. Party government is 
still a thing of the future in this empire— 
a thing of the near future, perhaps, but 
certainly not yet a realized fact. Here, 
then, a vote of want of confidence would 
possess a peculiar signification. It would 
be equivalent to a declaration that the 
House pronounces unfavourable judgment 
upon the Ministers chosen and appointed 
by the Emperor, and upon the compet¬ 
ence of the Cabinet presided over by the 
EMPEROR himself. Of course it is well 
understood that in practice the EMPEROR 
of Japan does not select his Ministers with 
anything like autocratic liberty of choice. 
In reality the sphere within which His 
MAJESTY’S volition has been exercisable 
in such matters since the Restoration is 
just as narrow as though it were limited by 
the principles of party government. But 
this consideration has no conclusive value. 
The theory of the Japanese polity is that 
the EMPEROR chooses and appoints his 
Ministers ; that they are removable by his 
will only, and that they are absolutely in¬ 
dependent of any decision pronounced 
by the Diet. It is plain that under such 
circumstances a vote of want of con¬ 
fidence passed by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives would be as completely as 
possible subversive of the principle sup¬ 
posed to be enunciated by the Con¬ 
stitution ; would, in fact, amount to a 
declaration that the Cabinet holds office 
by the mandate of the people, not by the 
fiat of the Sovereign. We shall be great¬ 
ly surprised if the leaders of the Kaishin- 
to, or any other politicians, succeed in 
persuading the House to adopt such a re¬ 
solution. On the whole the attitude of 
the Diet towards the Throne has been es¬ 
sentially loyal and deferential. A rare 
indication of some disposition to mention 
the Sovereign casually in debate or to 
speak lightly of the Constitution, His 
MAJESTY’S gift to the nation, has been 
sternly suppressed. The old atmosphere 
of sanctity still circulates about Imperi¬ 
alism. The House of Peers, indeed, 


contrary to all expectation, has in one in¬ 
stance departed from this conservatism. 
Its action with regard to the new Civil Code 
was certainly not what we should have 
anticipated. The Code had been issued 
only a few months previously over the Em- 
PEROR’S signature, yet the House address¬ 
ed to the Government a Representation 
asking that a Committee be appointed to 
revise it. With this exception, however, 
the Diet has given no evidence of faith¬ 
lessness to the time-honoured traditions of 
the country's polity. If the motion now 
said to be contemplated by the Progres¬ 
sionist Party obtains the approval of the 
Lower House, a distinctly novel character 
will be imparted to the relation between 
the Sovereign and the people. 


A MISSIONARY NUT 10 CRACK. 

-♦-—. 

W E hear on good authority that many 
of the Missionary community in 
Tokyo find themselves in a difficulty. It 
is an educational difficulty of a very per¬ 
sonal character, being neither more nor 
less than “ How shall we educate our 
children?” At first hearing it may seem 
strange that a community so largely edu¬ 
cational in its aims should find itself in 
such a strait. The fact can only be re¬ 
garded as a flaw in the working of the Pro¬ 
testant Missions in Japan. It betokens 
either carelessness in a very important 
matter, or lack of forethought. In the much 
earlier days when, generally speaking, 
missionaries’ children were in the majority 
of cases hardly beyond the infant age, the 
lack of a good school did not practically 
declare itself. And for the last few years 
the gap has been sufficiently well filled by 
a purely private venture on the part of an 
energetic American lady. Now, however, 
this lady is retiring from the field ; and 
like a thunder-clap the stern reality comes 
upon the good people of Tsukiji, “ there 
is no school for our boys and girls.” 

The statement of course, is true only 
in a certain sense. For there are in Tokyo 
two very good schools, one for boys and 
one for girls. The former we described 
recently in these columns. It is virtually 
under the control of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and this is a sufficient objec¬ 
tion in the eyes of Protestants to throw 
it quite out of the reckoning. No Church 
or Sect of Christendom has ever worked 
for the intellectual welfare of youth in a 
wholly disinterested way. The raison 
d'etre of the Protestant Mission Schools 
of Japan is, by educating the many, to 
convert at least the few. 'The same is 
true of the finely equipped Christian Col¬ 
leges of India. It is in short an admitted 
principle in all Mission bodies to grant a 
recognised good in the hope of awakening 
a desire for the unrecognised best. More 
than that, this Best is to be pushed pru¬ 
dently but determinedly. In the carrying 
out of this principle in all directions no 
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Church has shown greater zeal or greater 
ability than the Church of Rome. It is not 
to be expected, then, that Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries will hasten to send their sons 
to L. £cole de l Etoile du, Matin , however 
high the educational merits of that in¬ 
stitution. 

On the other hand, as regards the Ladies’ 
Institute, with its staff of five qualified 
English teachers, there is the objection 
that it is under direct control of a Japa¬ 
nese Association. There has been no 
difficulty, so far, in foreign girls obtain¬ 
ing admittance into this school; but it is 
doubtful if the Council of Management 
would care to see the majority of the 
pupils foreign, as would almost certainly 
be the case if the applications for ad¬ 
mittance became general. Moreover, there 
might be a difficulty in carrying the classes 
and the curricula of studies so as to 
suit both Japanese and English-speaking 
children. This, however, would surely 
not prove an insurmountable difficulty. 
Why then, it may be asked, cannot the 
Protestant Mission Schools themselves 
make some arrangements for takiug in the 
children of their own Missionaries? To 
the unenlightened this would seem to be a 
most natural way out of the wood; but 
unfortunately a mighty barrier of principle 
blocks the path. 

We have here in fact a very good illus¬ 
tration of what a lady resident of Tokyo 
has called “The Theory of the O-kuroi .” 
To the Mission eye, and indeed to many a 
missionary eye, there is a grand charm in 
the figure of a noble pagan awaiting con¬ 
version. The pale-faced Missionaries of 
the West, the O-shiroi in fact, have spread 
east and south wherever a duskier brother 
dwells, and are trying to rescue him from 
the pit of heathendom. It is a noble ob¬ 
ject ; but it leads in many cases to an 
undue over-rating of the necessities of 
the inhabitants of non-Christian lands. 
A Japanese youth of some fair ability 
is taken by the hand and sent to be 
educated in a Christian land, where he 
is pampered and spoiled. A Western 
youth comes perchance to Japan and, 
free from the gentle constraints of home, 
drifts first slowly then rapidly into pure 
heathendom ; but in him the average 
missionary takes no interest. He may be 
black enough ; ’but he doesn’t belong to 
the O-kuroi ; so he is left to take care of 
himself. That of course is an extreme 
case ; but it illustrates the meaning 
of the theory, whose influence in this 
question of a school for the children, 

can be traced all too surely. The 

teachers in the Mission Schools cannot 
take in foreign children, because they 
are sent to teach the Japanese. They 

are paid to teach the Japanese ; and it 

would be a breach of contract to expend 
their energies on the poor Foreign Mis¬ 
sionary child. It is a melancholy revela¬ 
tion ; and it is time the Mission Boards at 
home were awakened to the enormity of 
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their sin in making no provision for the 
education of these children. It is not 
enough, apparently, that Missionaries, at 
considerable self-sacrifice, should break 
with the closest ties of home ; but their 
children must suffer the penalty of 
being half-educated. In many Foreign 
Mission Fields the climate is not suitable 
for the prolonged stay of young children, 
and the missionaries going there know from 
the beginning that they must part with their 
family after some years. But it is not so in 
Japan. Here children could stay until 
they were ready to enter the University 
or an office, provided 'only they got a 
thorough school education. It is reason¬ 
able to suppose that many, so brought up, 
would follow their parents’ footsteps. And 
what a power such a second generation of 
Missionaries would have, with their innate 
knowledge of the colloquial, and their 
natural sympathy with the people 1 It is 
indeed a singular lack of forethought 
on the part of the Protestant Missions 
—this policy of laissez faiie. They might 
well take a lesson from their rivals of the 
Church of Rome, who with characteristic 
wisdom, planted a fully equipped school 
in Tokyo just at the time it was needed. 

Perhaps some exception might be taken 
to the manner in which we have expressed 
our views. But there cannot be two opi¬ 
nions as to the necessity for reform. We 
believe that a forcible representation of 
the facts to the Mission Boards at home 
would have a good effect. But it should 
be really forcible—a regular “ Round Ro¬ 
bin ” in fact from all the Committees here 
to all the Boards there. It would be a 
comparatively easy matter, we doubt not, 
for these Boards to devote a certain per¬ 
centage of their funds for the education 
of their own missionaries’ children. The 
accumulated funds, together with small 
fees from those directly profiting, would 
suffice to organise a good school and 
support an efficient staff of qualified 
teachers. Missionaries resident in the 
provinces would preferably send their 
children as boarders to such a school 
than be compelled to part with them, to 
the distant home lands. And if no such 
school should be established, the only 
choice left to the missionaries would 
be to ship their children back to America 
or Europe. There can be no question as 
to the more economical course to be pur¬ 
sued ; and there can be even less doubt as 
to which would prove more satisfactory 
alike to the parent and the child. 

It seems to us in fact that, alike from 
an educational, a moral, a missionary, and 
a Christian point of view, a thoroughly 
non-denominational school for foreign boys 
and girls is a desideratum in Tokyo. 
From the greater interests at stake, the 
organizing of such a school naturally falls 
to the Protestant Missions in Japan, and 
chiefly those of Canada and the United 
States. We have offered a suggestion as to 
how the project might be practically carried 


into effect. We have virtually constituted 
ourselves pleaders for those poor missionary 
children, who are to some extent un¬ 
fortunate in not belonging to the family 
O-kuroi. Was its ever before known that 
a Church neglected its own children for 
sake of some one else’s ? In the eyes 
of the true Church there should be no 
respect of the persons. 


THE LAND TAX. 

-- 

T HE following is a translation of the very 
short Bill which the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives has just adopted in regard to the 
Land Tax:—“The Land Tax on wet and 
dry fields shall be 2 percent, of the assessed 
value of the land. The Land Tax on 
rural and urban house-lands, on salt fields, 
on mineral spring lands, on marsh lands, 
on forests, on pasture lands, on moors, 
and on variously cropped lands, shall be 2\ 
percent, of the assessed value of the land.” 
The consequence of thus changing the 
tax on wet and dry fields from 2.5 to 2 per 
cent., will be a loss of revenue aggregating 
about six million yen annually. The mea¬ 
sure, if approved by the Government, 
cannot come into force before April 1st, 
and would therefore mean a lightening of 
taxation to the extent of 4 million yen 
during the present year. In addition to 
this measure, another, relating to re-assess¬ 
ment for the purposes of the Land Tax, 
passed its first reading, and was handed to 
a Special Committee, but the House yester¬ 
day decided not to proceed with it this 
session. It consists of six articles, of 
which the following is a translation :— 

Art. I.—The assessment of wet and diy fields sliall 
be amended on the basis of the average pi ice 
of the koku dining the five year period, end¬ 
ing 1888, less 25 per cent. 

Art. 2.—The pi ice of the koku in each Urban and 
Pi efectui al disti ict shall be assessed accoi ding 
to the new scheme of Land Tax, hut the piin- 
ciple of determining pioduce and of calculating 
leturns shall be as of old. Ptovided that 
in cases when the limits of the price of the koku 
cannot be determined according to the old 
methods, the Minister of State for Finance 
shall determine them on receipt of an applica¬ 
tion from the Prefect or Governor of the dis¬ 
trict concerned. 

Art. 3.—In cases where the taxable valuation of 
land is increased by the provisions of this law, 
such increase shall not exceed twenty-five per 
cent, of the old valuation. 

Art. 4.—Thetax on wet and dry fieldsshall he levied 
accotding tothe newsysteni fiom the fiist taxa¬ 
tion Term of 1891. Pi ovided that, in thecaseof 
lands wh.ei e the whole of the Tax shall have 
been paid up before the wot k of re assessment 
is completed, a final account shall be made on , 
the conclusion of the assessment. 

Art. 5.— In the case of lands, wherever situated, 
where manifest impropi ieties exist in respect of 
the nominal produce and the method of calcu¬ 
lating returns, it shall be competent for the Go¬ 
vernment to order a special re-assessment with¬ 
in a term of three years from the promulgation 
of this law. Provided that, in cases where the 
taxable valuation is increased by the woiking 
of this law, the limitation of Article 3 shall be 
applied. 

Art. 6.—The duty of issuing regulations for the 
purpose of putting this law into force shall 
devolve upon the Minister of Slate for Finance. 

It has not been accurately calculated how 
much diminution in the proceeds of the 
Land Tax would be caused by the appli¬ 
cation of this latter law, but, speaking 


roughly, the loss to the Treasury is put at 
nearly two million yen annually. Avowedly 
the idea of the proposers and supporters of 
the measure is to equalize the incidence 
of the Land Tax. At the beginning of the 
Meiji era, when the assessment now in 
force was made, means of communication 
were not nearly so well developed as they 
are to-day, and in consequence the dif¬ 
ferences in the market values of rice and 
other grain in different localities were much 
more marked than they are at present. 
This state of affairs operated in both direc¬ 
tions, appreciating prices in one district 
and depreciating them in another. We 
should have imagined that a general re¬ 
assessment, based on the less divergent 
prices of the five years preceding 1888, 
would result in a substantial addition to 
the total yield from this kind of taxa¬ 
tion. But the framers of the new law 
guard against anything of that kind by 
limiting the increase of assessment in any 
case to twenty-five per cent, of the former 
valuation, and thus the net result is stated 
to be a- reduction of some two million 
yen in the proceeds of the Land Tax. Of 
course the effects of the law would be vari¬ 
ously felt. In some cases the measure 
would be welcomed ; in others bitterly op¬ 
posed. The northern districts would suffer 
signally. Owing to their inaccessibility 
in former times, the rice produced there 
found no market in the great centres of 
population. Its price was therefore deter¬ 
mined by local demand. But all this 
has been greatly changed by the introduc¬ 
tion of railways and steamers, the building 
of roads and the improvement of harbours. 
The Oshiu folks have consequently done 
everything in their power to impede the 
passage of the Bill. An influential depu¬ 
tation from the six O-u Prefectures came 
to Tokyo some time ago, and its members 
have left no stone unturned to effect their 
purpose. They are said to have incurred 
expenses aggregating a hundred and thirty 
thousand yen , and they will doubtless be 
proportionately pleased by the failure of 
the Bill to become law during this session 
at all events. The two great objects which 
the Radicals and Progressionists undertook 
to accomplish when the Diet came into ses¬ 
sion, were the cutting down of administra¬ 
tive expenses and the reduction of the 
Land Tax. They have not achieved much 
in the former direction, so far as concerns 
this year, for though the Budget is to be 
reduced by 6 \ million yen, a great part of 
the total is due to the abandonment of 
works of public utility and to other finan¬ 
cial changes which cannot be considered 
permament. But the first of the above 
two measures in relation to the Land Tax 
effects a solid and lasting reduction in the 
revenue of the State, and, if passed by the 
Upper House, will necessitate a correspon¬ 
ding re-organization of the Administration. 
That such a re-organization is possible we 
entertain little doubt. It has been talked of 
for the last three years, and would pro- 
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bably have been carried out had not other 
measures of an equally pressing and more 
congenial character called for settlement. 
When Count OKUMA was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs he accepted the additional 
appointment of President of a financial 
Committee, the chief object of which was 
understood to be retrenchment of public 
expenditure. The Committee did not 
complete its labours, but it carried them 
to the point of elaborating a scheme of 
re-organization which would have accom¬ 
plished considerable economies without in 
any way impairing administrative effici¬ 
ency. It is a significant fact that the 
amendments proposed by the Budget Com¬ 
mittee were based, in great part, on the 
leading features of the OKUMA Committee’s 
recommendations. The insuperable diffi¬ 
culty was that the acceptance of the 
Budget Committee’s Report, and its en¬ 
dorsement by the Government would have 
necessitated the immediate application of 
the proposed changes, whereas their gra¬ 
dual carrying out is obviously the only 
possible way of keeping the executive 
machinery in gear. It may be pre¬ 
sumed, however, that the Government, 
faithful to the pledge which Counts Ya- 
MAGATA and Matsukata are said to 
have given,, will lose no time in com¬ 
pleting and giving effect to these reforms. 
If the new Land Tax Bill serves to spur 
the Cabinet to fresh exertions in so useful 
a direction, it will possess one redeem¬ 
ing feature. But, for the rest, we hold 
that the Bill is entirely to be con¬ 
demned. The reduction of the Land Tax 
by 0.5 per cent, will bring no relief to the 
class of agriculturists who need assistance, 
and will only increase the advantages 
already enjoyed by land-owners over other 
tax-payers. The abandonment, even for 
a time, of productive works in order to 
carry out an economical phantasy so little 
justified, is a result that history will not 
place to the credit of the first Japanese 
Legislative Assembly. The Representa¬ 
tives have indeed shown that they appre¬ 
ciate the details of the situation, for they 
have taken practical cognisance of the 
comparative immunity hitherto enjoyed by 
urban house lands. If they had limited 
themselves to that, they would merit only 
praise. But their general attitude towards 
the chief and most legitimate source of 
State revenue, does not, in our opinion, 
display great discrimination. 


JAPANESE WOMEN ABROAD. 

- ♦- 

T HE House of Peers included in its 
Orders of the Day for the 3rd inst., the 
discussion of a Bill entitled “ Project of 
a Law for the Protection of Japanese 
Females in Foreign Countries.” The Pro¬ 
ject contains five clauses, of which the 
following is a translation :— 

Art. 1.—Persons in Foreign countries, who entice 
Japanese females for purposes of prostitution 
or who procure them, or who hire rooms for 
the uses of prostitution, or who wittingly suffer 


pioslilulion to be canied on in their own 
houses, shall be liable to imprisonment with 
hard labour for not less than one mouth and 
not more than six mouths, and to a fine of 
from 2 to 20yen. 

Art. 2. — Females who proceed, or aie about to 
pioceed, to Foreign countiies for purposes of 
piostiiulinu, shall be liable to imprisonment 
with hatd labour for from 11 days to 2 months, 
together with a fine of fiom 2 to 20 yen. 

Art. 3.—-Persons who wittingly assist females to 
pioceed to foreign countiies for puiposes of 
piostitution, shall be liable to impi isoument 
with hard labour for from two months to one 
year, and to a fine of from 5 to 50 yen. 

Art. 4.—Pei sons who entice females and send 
them, 01 aie about to send them, to Foreign 
countiies for puiposes of prostitution, shall he 
liable to imprisonment with hard labour for 
fiom six months to thiee years, and to a fine 
of fiom to to 100 yen. 

Art. 5.— Persons punished under the provisions of 
this Law, shall be placed under police super¬ 
vision for fiotn one month to one year. 

The House of Peers debated this Bill in 
secret session on the 3rd instant, and 
having parsed the first reading, handed 
the Bill to a Special Committee, as pro¬ 
vided by law. There can be no doubt that 
the measure will pass both Houses with¬ 
out difficulty. Every respectable Japanese 
feels keenly the disgrace inflicted on 
the country by the constantly increasing 
stream of girls who are persuaded to go 
to foreign countries for purposes of pros¬ 
titution. The temptations to engage in 
this kind of traffic are enormous. A 
Japanese female’s gains in the most miser¬ 
able of all pursuits are utterly paltry, as 
compared with the gains of her Western 
sisters, whereas the charms she has to sell 
are scarcely, if at all, inferior. She is 
therefore a splendid object of speculation 
to unprincipled persons. They can afford 
to offer her sums of dazzling magnitude in 
her eyes, and there yet remains to them 1 
a wide margin of profit. The consequence 
of these peculiar conditions is that, in 
nearly all the principal places where 
Westerns live or resort in neighbouring 
States to Japan, numbers of Japanese girls 
are to be found plying a disgraceful trade, 
and helping materially to spread a false 
impression of their country’s moral cir¬ 
cumstances. Great suffering, too, has 
often been inflicted on the unfortunate 
girls, and from every point of view the 
wretched business calls for authoritative 
interference. The only question is whe¬ 
ther the law can step in with any prac¬ 
tical effect. When the terrible case of 
suffocation occurred on board a steamer 
travelling from Nagasaki to Hongkong, we 
pointed out the fallacy of the popular idea 
that Japanese are not at liberty to leave 
their country without passports. No such 
law exists. A Japanese is just as free as 
a foreigner to come and go at will, except 
that, without a passport, he cannot obtain 
the assistance and protection of his own 
Consuls abroad. How then can steps be 
taken to investigate the'objects of females 
leaving the country, or of persons assisting 
them to leave ? We presume that these 
points have received full consideration at 
the hands of the framers of the new law, 
but intention is a very difficult thing to 
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establish in any court of justice, and 
the magistrates will have to be guided 
largely by circumstantial evidence and by 
collateral considerations in deciding whe¬ 
ther or no the purpose of a woman’s de¬ 
parture from her country is immoral. On 
the other hand, so soon as a Japanese 
female reaches a foreign country, she be¬ 
comes justiciable by its tribunals, and the 
same is true of all Japanese subjects with¬ 
in territories of other States, China except¬ 
ed. It is evident, therefore, that the pro¬ 
visions of the first Article of the proposed 
law cannot become operative until the 
offenders referred to in it return to Japan. 
On the whole, we find great difficulty in 
foreseeing any really useful results. In 
flagrant cases the police may be able to 
obtain information justifying the arrest of 
a woman before she leaves the country, 
and of those connected with her departure. 
But the existence of this new law will en¬ 
tail increased caution on the part of in¬ 
tending wrong-doers. It seems to us that 
to apply a radical remedy the new law 
must be supplemented by a regulation 
conferring on the Authorities supervisory 
competence in respect of every female 
leaving the country. If it were distinctly 
illegal for any woman to go beyond the 
shores of Japan without a passport, the 
purpose of her departure could generally 
be ascertained with sufficient accuracy to 
prevent, in great part at any rate, the 
serious abuses now complained of. In the 
abstract, passports and all other restric¬ 
tions upon the liberty of the subject are 
emphatically objectionable. But we are 
here confronted by conditions of a grave 
and exceptional nature. It is Japan’s boun- 
den duty to employ every possible means 
of putting an end to a disgraceful traffic in 
the virtue and happiness of her women. 
She will find sympathy rather than cen¬ 
sure if she applies herself to the task with 
earnestness even more drastic than is 
generally approved by legislators. Be¬ 
sides, the number of Japanese women 
proceeding abroad for legitimate purposes 
is exceedingly small, and their social posi¬ 
tions and connections would enable them 
to obtain passports without submitting to 
any inconvenient scrutiny. The only per¬ 
sons at all likely to be embarrassed by the 
necessity of furnishing themselves with 
passports are precisely the kind of females 
for whose protection or restraint the new 
law is intended. Supplemented by a 
strict regulation making it incumbent on 
every Japanese female to procure a pass¬ 
port before leaving Japan, the measure 
now before the Diet may have wholesome 
and desirable effects, but without the ad¬ 
dition of such a regulation, it does not 
seem likely to accomplish much. 
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IMP KRIA L PA RLIA MENT. 

- ♦- 

HOUSE OF P BER8.— F88. 37TH. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m., under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze. Marquis Ha- 
chisuka, President of the Memorials Committee, 
presented four petitions for the House's con¬ 
sideration:—(1) a petition from Okayama Pre¬ 
fecture, for a reduction of the tax on Sake brew¬ 
ing ; (2) a petition from Aomori Prefecture, 
of the same import; (3) a petition from Tochi- 
gi Prefecture, relating to local boundaries ; and 
(4) A petition from Shizuoka Prefecture, asking 
that the cost of repairing the banks of the rivers 
Tenryu, Oi, Abe, and Fuji should be borne by 
the Central Government. The House then re¬ 
sumed the consideration of Viscount Tam’s 
rules of procedure for the discussion of the 
Budget. The 14th article was expunged, and 
the remainder adopted with slight modifications. 
The next business was to consider a Bill for the 
amendment of the First Section of the Rules of 
the House’s Procedure. Mr. Miura Yasu. the 
introducer of the Bill, explained that the Rules 
hitherto used were, in effect, a draft prepared by 
tlie Government, and adopted by the House with¬ 
out discussion. Experience was needed to show 
their faults or advantages, and the House now 
possessed that experience. Therefore it seemed 
advisable to make the necessary amendments 
by way of provision for next session. He 
attached much importance to an amendment 
which provided that the seats of the mem¬ 
bers—Princes of the Blood excepted—should 
be arranged by lot, and that no distinc¬ 
tions of rank should be recognised. Mr. 
Kioka strongly opposed the principle involved 
in this change of seats, and his opposition was 
supported by Viscount Tani and others. Mr. 
Watari Masamoto traversed Mr. Kioka’s argu¬ 
ments, and claimed that the social customs of 
Japan could not be affected by equalizing the 
rights of all the members as to order of sitting. 
Professor Toyama denied the propriety of takitig 
this one article of the Bill as a reason for reject¬ 
ing it in toto. They could alter or expunge the 
article at the second reading. He himself was 
against it. Twenty years ago they would not 
have thought of silting on equal terms with 
nobles, and probably some of those listening to 
him would have had to go on their knees when 
a noble passed by. That social system had 
ceased, in great part, to exist, but the day had 
not yet come for its total abolition. He was in 
favour of preserving social distinctions. He 
had heard of a case in this country where a cer¬ 
tain private gentleman having been invited to a 
meeting of a learned society, had declined to 
attend on account of the order of sitting. He 
did not himself approve of the old principle 
of honouring officials and despising the people, 
and to the extent of overthrowing that principle 
he was ready to proceed at once, by making 
the Samurai and the Heimin sit side by side. 
But he placed Princes and Nobles in a different 
category at present, and thought that the level¬ 
ling down method of the proposed article 
should not extend beyond the untitled members 
of the House. The closure was moved and 
carried. The House then voted Mr. Kioka’s 
amendment—namely, that the Bill be rejected, 
and that the existing rules of organization of the 
House become the first chapter of the Rules of. 
Procedure. The third of the petitions men -1 
tioned above was then adopted for forwarding 
to the Government, and the House rose at 
3.40 p.m. 

February e8ih. 

The House met at 11 a.m. under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze, a quorum not 
being present before that hour. A petition for 
the amendment of the 21st Article of the Sake 
Brewing Regulations was adopted for transmis¬ 
sion, but a petition relating to license fees for 
the sale of saki was rejected. On coming to a 
petition from Gifu Prefecture as to a change of 
boundaries, some members urged that as a Bill 
on the subject of local boundaries in general 
had been already submitted by the Government 
to the House of Representatives, this petition 
need not be forwarded. Mr. Miura Yasu re¬ 
commended that the petition be kept by the 


House for purposes of reference when consider¬ 
ing the Local Boundaries Bill as sent up by the 
Representatives. After some debate the petition 
was adopted for transmission. The President 
begged members to be more punctual in their 
attendance, and the House rose at 12.30 p.m. 

March as'ti 

The House met at 10.25 a.m under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze, and proceeded 
to consider petitions relating to the tax on saki 
brewing, to changes of local boundaries, and to 
the expenses of riparian repairs in Shizuoka 
Prefecture. The first petition was rejected; 
the second accepted for transmission, and the 
third accepted after some debate. The House 
rose at 11.10 a.m., the afternoon being devoted 
to Committee meetings. 

March 3RD. 

The House met at 10.20 a.m., under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze. The Presi¬ 
dent announced that, the Budget having been 
received from the Lower House, the House 
should determine the time to be allowed to the 
Committee for preparing its Report. Marquis 
Hachisuka pointed out that the Budget had 
been submitted to the Representatives at the 
beginning of the session, and had been in their 
hands for the unexpectedly long period of over 
ninety days. Now, at length, it had reached 
the Upper House, when only five days remained 
for its discussion. The task was exceedingly 
difficult, but he strongly deprecated the idea of 
abstaining from effort because of the ap¬ 
parent impossibility of achievement. Whether 
the House had five days or five hours before it, 
its plain duty was to exhaust all industry in 
order to bring the Budget into existence. He 
therefore proposed that the Committee be re¬ 
quired to submit its Report during the forenoon 
of the 5th inst. He was well aware of the ex¬ 
treme hardship of such an undertaking, but the 
Committee would doubtless work night and 
day. The House must not shrink from its 
manifest duty. The Minister of Slate for Fi¬ 
nance said that the Budget for the 24th year of 
Meiji, having passed the Representatives, had 
now been submitted to the Peers, and he beg¬ 
ged permission to say a word in support of it. 
They were aware of the long period during which 
the Budget had been under discussion by the 
Lower House, and how, on the 23rd ultimo, the 
Government’s concurrence had been sought 
with regard to the expenditures included in the 
scope of the 67th Article of the Constitution. 
The Government had been unable to give its 
assent to the proposed amendments, as some 
of them conflicted with the provisions of law. 
On the other hand, this being the first session 
of the first Japanese Diet, there was naturally a 
strong wish that the Budget should be brought 
into existence. The Government had therefore 
asked the Lower House to reconsider its amend¬ 
ments. This request, conveyed on the 26th 
ultimo, had happily met with the approval of 
the House, which had appointed a Select Com¬ 
mittee to consult with the Government and pre¬ 
pare a new Report. The Committee, in discharge 
of these functions, had conferred with the Go¬ 
vernment Delegates, and {after some difficulty 
an agreement was arrived at on the 1st instant. 
Yesterday, the 2nd instant, the Lower House had 
adopted the revised Report. Thus, in the short 
interval of five days, from the 26th of last month 
to the 2nd of this month, the Committee, by 
exceptional diligence, had succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing a good result. The Government fully 
appreciated the difficult position in which the 
Upper House was placed by having the Budget 
submitted to it to-day with only an interval of 
five days remaining before the end of the ses¬ 
sion. The Lower House, having to deal with 
the Budget for the first time, had not unnatur¬ 
ally debated it with exceptional minuteness, 
but the Government trusted that the Upper 
House would see the advisability of bringing 
the Budget into existence, although only five 
days remained for the purpose. It would be a 
matter of the gravest national regret if, on the 
very morrow of the birth of parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions in Japan, the Budget, a measure 
of such great importance, could not be 
brought into existence. As the House was 


well aware, there had seemed at first no hope of 
the Budget being brought into existence, in 
view of the difficulties that arose between the 
Government and the Representatives, and the 
fact that these difficulties had been overcome, 
inspired the strongest satisfaction. It was to be 
earnestly hoped that the Upper House would 
contrive to save from fruitlessness the result of 
so much labour and discussion. Full particulars 
would be given to the Committee, but so far as 
concerned the House itself, he most earnestly 
begged the members to take into due consider¬ 
ation the events that had preceded the submis¬ 
sion of the Budget to the Peers. Mr. Takiguchi 
Kichiro spoke at some length in support of 
Marquis Hachisuka. He argued that, though 
the fact of passing the Budget in five days 
might imply that the functions of the Peers in 
respect of it were of no consequence, the pre¬ 
sent case should be regarded as exceptional, 
and not as furnishing a precedent. He adduced 
several instances from Western Parliamentary 
history to justify the course proposed to the 
House, and concluded by summing up reasons 
that ought to induce the members to agree to 
the passing of the Budget within the remain¬ 
ing days of the session. Viscount Tani in¬ 
quired whether he was right in concluding that 
the Minister of Finance had asked the House 
to pass the Bill without amendment, and without 
discussion. Count Matsukata replied that the 
Bill had been revised by the Lower House in 
consultation with the Government, and he 
trusted that it would receive the approval of the 
Peers, in view of the short lime remaining at 
the disposal of the Diet. “Then,” said Vis¬ 
count Tani, “ may we understand that you 
desire us to pass the amendments of the Lower 
House at once?” “ Yes,” answered Count Ma¬ 
tsukata, “ and my reason is that as the time 
available is too brief for full discussion, we can 
only hope for the bringing of the Budget into 
existence. The Government, in view of the 
fact that this is the first session of the Diet, and 
being anxious to show its respect for parlia¬ 
mentary institutions, made large concessions to 
the Lower House. If the Budget can be brought 
into existence in accordance with the Constitu¬ 
tion, His Majesty’s satisfaction will be great, 
and moreover, the reputation of the country 
abroad will be preserved. It would be 
most regrettable if a measure concerning 
which an agreement has been with difficulty 
reached between the Government and the Re¬ 
presentatives, were rendered inoperative. The 
Emperor undoubtedly gave his consent to a 
prolongation of the session in order that the 
Budget might be brought into existence.” Mr. 
Ozaki Saburo objected to the mention made of 
the Emperor’s views. Mr. Miura Yasu supported 
the objection, and urged that even a Minister of 
State ought not to make conjectures as to the 
Sovereign’s sentiments. He suggested that 
Count Matsukata should withdraw his statement. 
Count Matsukata emphatically declined to do so. 
“Who granted the Constitution?” he asked. 
“The Emperor and the Emperor only.” Mr. Mi¬ 
ura Yasu admitted that the Emperor had granted 
the Constitution. Every oneknewthat. But differ¬ 
ent people interpreted the Constitution differently. 
If men were to be free to divine the Emperor’s 
opinion, and to adduce their conception of it as 
an argument in the House, they would be want¬ 
ing in respect towards His Majesty. The 
Constitution provided a resource in the event 
of the Budget not being brought into existence, 
and the Constitution would not be in any 
way violated though the House failed to com¬ 
plete its discussion and examination within 
the fixed period of the session. Mr. Okada 
Shigetoshi said that in interpreting the Consti¬ 
tution it was perfectly correct to refer to the 
Emperor’s views. The Minister President had 
done so in the Lower House. There was no 
occasion whatever for the Minister of Finance 
to withdraw what he had said. Viscount Tani 
contended that any reference to the Emperor’s 
opinion, merely- for the purpose of passing the 
Budget was most improper. Count Matsukata 
said that his conception of the Emperor’s view 
had been expressed in connection with the car¬ 
rying out of the Constitution, not at all with 
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reference to its interpretation. He considered 
himself perfectly justified in doing as he had 
done. At this stage, when the discussion threat¬ 
ened to assume an acute character, Mr. Shima- 
uchi Takeshige asked permission to speak, and 
ascending the rostrum, delivered a speech of some 
length in support of MarquisHachisuka’s motion, 
thus giving time for the disputants to reflect. 
Marquis Nakayama Takamaro attempted to 
raise the question again, but, being called to 
order by the President, went on to support 
Marquis Hachisuka's motion, at the some time 
protesting against the Minister’s suggestion that 
the House should accept the amendments of 
the Representatives without discussion. Count 
Matsuketa denied that he had intended to con- 
very any such meaning. He had merely ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the House would agree, 
if possible. The closure was put and voted. 
The House them voted Marquis Hachisuka's 
motion, and rose for the midday recess at 
11.55 a - m - On re-assembling at 1.30 p.m. 
Marquis Hachisuka announced that the Peti¬ 
tions Committee had selected for submission to 
the House petitions for the better examination 
of silk-worms’ eggs, for changes of local govern¬ 
ment boundaries, and for amendments of the 
Stamp Regulations. The House then held a 
secret session to consider a Bill for the protec¬ 
tion of Japanese Females in Foreign Countries. 
A committee was appointed to examine the Bill. 
The House rose at 3.20 p.m. 

March 4TH. 

The House met at 10.40 a.m., under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze, and proceeded 
to consider a Bill—sent up from the Represen¬ 
tatives—for the amendment of the dates for 
paying the Land Tax. On the motion of Baron 
Watanabe, the Bill was handed over to a Special 
Committee, and the President announced the 
names of the Committee. The next business 
was the first reading of the Bill relating to poli¬ 
tical speeches and parlies, as sent up from the 
Lower House. Mr. Kiura, Government Dele¬ 
gate, spoke strongly against the amendments 
proposed by the Lower House. He thought 
that their proposers had not given due thought 
to existing conditions. It was absolutely neces¬ 
sary still to exercise some control over political 
meetings and speeches. Many instances had 
occurred of so-called scientific or even religious 
lectures being used as a cloak for delivering 
political orations, sometimes of an international 
character. As for the decision of the Represen¬ 
tatives that teachers and pupils of Primary 
Schools and persons not yet of age should be 
permitted to attend political meetings, he de¬ 
nounced it in unmeasured terms. He also con¬ 
tended that natural functions as well as Japan¬ 
ese social customs forbade women to take part 
in politics, and that the carrying of arms or 
other lethal weapons at political gatherings was 
contrary to law, whereas the Lower House had 
permitted both of these things. The slate of 
political parties in Japan did not yet sanction 
such a sweeping away of restrictions as the 
Lower House contemplated. The Representa¬ 
tives had also expunged the veto upon out-door 
political gatherings during the session of the 
Diet, whereas such gatherings had no raison 
d'tlre when the people's representatives were 
assembled in their places to legislate for the 
nation. Further, the amendments of the Lower 
House did away with imprisonment for offences 
against the law of political parties, and limited 
the punishment to fines only—a course dis¬ 
tinctly opposed to the view of the leading jurists 
of the day. If these amendments were adopted, 
it would inevitably be necessary to re-amend 
them at no distant date. On the motion of Mr. 
Obata, the House, without further debate, 
handed the Bill to a Special Committee, and 
the President announced the names of the 
Committee. The next business was a Repre¬ 
sentation for the establishment of an Agricultural 
and Industrial Bank to assist local enterprise. 
Viscount Yuri, the mover of the Representation, 
spoke in support of it. His arguments were 
chiefly directed to proving that increased pecu¬ 
niary facilities were essential to the development 
of agriculture and industry, and that Japan was 
much less fully equipped in this respect than 


other countries. He urged that it was unfair to 
allow the citizens of Tokyo to contract a loan 
for water-works, without extending similar com¬ 
petence to other cities and districts. On the 
motion of Mr. Okauchi, the Representation was 
handed to a Special Committee nominated by 
the President. There being no further busi¬ 
ness, the House rose at 2.30 p.m. 

March jth. 

The House met at 10.30 a.tn., under the pre¬ 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze and held a 
secret session to consider the Bill for the Pro¬ 
tection of Japanese Females in Foreign Coun¬ 
tries, which occupied until noon. After the 
mid-day recess, the Report of the Budget Com¬ 
mittee was read. Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro, on 
behalf of the Committee, said that the proce¬ 
dure laid down by the recently adopted Detail¬ 
ed Rules had been followed, the Committee di¬ 
viding into sections and devoting itself to the 
examination of the various parts of the Budget. 
On the 4th instant the Budget as a whole had 
been considered and the Committee had de¬ 
cided to recommend its adoption in the form 
received from the Lower House. They greatly 
regretted that want of lime had prevented them 
from conducting as accurate an inquiry as they 
could have desired, and they hoped that the 
House of Representatives would dispose of the 
Budget in better time next session. They had, 
however, assured themselves by minute question¬ 
ing of the Delegates that the proposed reductions 
would not impair Administrative efficiency. Vis¬ 
count Kiooka inquired whether the statement con¬ 
tained in the Report, to the effect that the proposed 
reduction would not impair Administrative effi¬ 
ciency, was made simply on theCommitlee’s faith 
in the Government’s statements, and whether the 
Committee thought that it was not entitled to 
satisfy itself on that point by actual investiga¬ 
tion. Mr. Hosokawa said that the Committee 
advanced no opinion as to the limits of their 
powers in the matter. Not being themselves 
officials, however, they had been content to 
accept the assurances of the Government Dele¬ 
gates in regard to a point which officials only 
could determine. Mr. Ozaki Saburo asked 
how the surplus of revenue over expenditure— 
namely 6£ million yen —was to be disposed of. 
Did the Committee contemplate letting it lie in 
the Treasury? Count Matsukata replied that 
it would be kept in the Treasury. Mr. Yama- 
gawa Ko opposed the Report. He failed to 
comprehend why the Government had given its 
concurrence. If, merely to curry favour with 
the Lower House, the Administration blindly set 
its seal to the reductions of the Representatives, 
its action could not escape subsequent con¬ 
demnation. He strongly condemned the idea 
of passing the Budget without full consideration, 
and he moved that the House go immediately 
into Committee. He also expressed a hope 
that members would refrain from moving the 
closure at an early period of the debate. Mr. 
Kato Hiroyuki said that he had been utterly 
astounded by two events. When it was pro¬ 
posed to hand the Budget to the Committee for 
examination and report within the space of two 
days, he had protested that, not being gods, 
the Committee-men could not undertake such 
a task. They had undertaken it, however, and 
he had consequently resigned. And now these 
wonderful members had actually completed 
their task within the prescribed period. That 
was the first shock his nervous system had re¬ 
ceived. The second was when he learned that 
the Committee had accepted all the amend¬ 
ments of the Lower House en bloc. He sin¬ 
cerely congratulated them. But his satisfaction 
was not unmixed. The Lower House had spent 
ninety days elaborating its amendments. The 
Upper House was about to pass them in almost 
as many hours. Was this because the Peers 
were so much quicker than the Commons, or 
was it for the sake of preserving good relations 
between the Government and the Lower House? 
He thought the latter. If the House passed 
the Bill without proper deliberation merely be¬ 
cause it had faith in the Government and in the 
Representatives, it would be throwing away the 
power vested in it by the Constitution. Which 
was better, to despise their Constitutional 


powers or to let the Budget stand over ? Mr. 
Yamagaw.i’s motion was then put and lost. Mr. 
Shimauchi supported the Committee’s Report. 
He said it was a great mistake to suppose that 
the Committee had only spent two days over 
the Budget. They had in reality been consid¬ 
ering it for many days, though not officially. 
He urged that it would be most regrettable if 
the long labour of the Representatives were 
rendered null and void. Such a result could 
not conduce to the good relations between the 
Houses. The delay in the Lower House had 
been due not to any want of diligence, but to 
quite exceptional causes, and the Upper House 
might well adopt an exceptional course. Mr. 
Obata Tokujiro opposed the Report. Like 
every one else he wanted to see the Budget 
brought into existence, but he disapproved not 
only of the reductions applied in the Lower 
House but of the manner of accomplishing them. 
He denounced in very strong terms the con¬ 
duct of the Government, which seemed to have 
had no fixed policy, but to have bargained and 
cut down the Budget in an undignified manner. 
The Government stood outside political parties 
and was under no obligation to please the Lower 
House. Mr. Watanabe supported the Report. 
He contended that this being the first meeting of 
the Diet, it was natural to expect difficulties in 
procedure, and the course now adopted by the 
Upper House need not be regarded as a pre¬ 
cedent. Viscount Kioka spoke at considerable 
length in opposition. His principal argument 
was based on the impossibility of the House’s 
discharging its proper functions in respect of the 
Budget in the brief space of five days. He re¬ 
lated the history of the Budget in the Lower 
House, and deduced from it the conclusion that 
the Government had departed from the strong 
position orignally taken by it with regard to the 
reductions proposed by the Representatives, 
and had shown great want of firmness. He 
thought that the precipitate passing of the Bill 
by the Upper House would bring the Diet into 
discredit both at home and abroad. Mr. Oka¬ 
uchi supported the Report. He ridiculed the 
idea of pretending that the Government had 
been wrong in agreeing to reductions. For 
what purpose was the Budget submitted to the 
Dielexcept that it might be reduced if necessary? 
As to the aigument that the House would cut an 
absurd figure did it pass the Budget in five days, 
they had examples of much greater celerity in 
foreign Parliaments. Mr. Miura Yasu and Vis¬ 
count Tani said they had questions to put to the 
Minister President and the Minister of Finance, 
and begged that the Ministers might be called if 
they were in the waiting rooms. Mr. Okauchi 
pointed out that Government Delegates were pre¬ 
sent to ask questions if needed. Mr. Ozaki Sa¬ 
buro said thathe wished to question the Minister of 
Finance with regard to his reference to the Em¬ 
peror’s views. The Minister of Finance relumed 
to the House at this moment and Mr. Miura 
asked him on what reading of the Constitution 
he had informed the Lower House, in his 
speech of February 24th, that their procedure in 
respect of the Budget exceeded their powers. 
Count Matsukata replied that the remark refer¬ 
red to had been made in the Lower House and 
he could not answer any question relating to it 
here. The House took a short recess and 
reassembled at 6.35 p.m. The President an¬ 
nounced that the closing ceremony of the Diet 
would take place in the principal hall of the 
Palace on the 8th instant. Mr. Miura Yasu 
asked the Government Delegates whether the 
Budget had not been prepared originally so as 
to allow of subsequent reductions. Mr. Wata¬ 
nabe, Vice-Minister of Finance, replied that 
such had not been the case. Referring to 
remarks of this nature, he pointed out that it was 
absurd to argue any excess in the Government’s 
original appropriations merely because consent 
was given to reductions proposed in the 
House. If such reductions had not been contem¬ 
plated by the Constitution, why should any provi¬ 
sion have been made for submitting the Budget to 
the Diet ? Mr. Miura then proceeded to attack the 
Budget, contending that if it could be reduced by 
six millions, it might also be reduced by eight, or 
perhaps even by ten. Such a Budget could not 
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be lightly passed. Its not coming into existence 
was a matter of one year, whereas the course the) 
were asked to pursue with regard to it would be 
a lasting discredit to them. He insisted that 
the appropriations asked for by the Government 
had been purposely put at figures larger than 
necessary. If the total reduction had only been 
three million yen or thereabouts he could have 
consented. Mr. Watanabe, Government De¬ 
legate, pointed out the unreasonable character 
of this argument. There was no sense in fixing 
on one figure more than another if both were 
mere matters of conjecture. Besides, the re¬ 
ductions on account of railways and the Reserve 
Fund were subtracted, only four millions re¬ 
mained. Would Mr. Miura agree to three 
millions but object to four? Viscount Tani 
said that he had felt compelled to resign his 
position on the Budget Committee. He argued 
strongly against passing the Budget, chiefly on 
the ground that the House would be making 
light of the power vested in it. He also urged 
that the unconstitutional and illegal course pur¬ 
sued by the Lower House made it all the more 
necessary that the Upper House should examine 
the matter leisurely and carefully. 'The Go¬ 
vernment Delegate said that Viscount Tani ap¬ 
peared to have fallen into the same mistake as 
other members, in supposing that the reductions 
finally voted by the Lower House involved 
changes in the organization of the Administra¬ 
tion. Such was not the case at all. Professor 
Toyama supported the Report. He pointed out 
that it was out of the question to expect per¬ 
fection in the first session of the first Diet opened 
in Japan. They must be content to do the best 
they could. The closure was moved and voted 
by 104 to 59; after much obstruction on the part ot 
Viscount Tani, Mr. Miura, and Mr. Ozaki Sabu- 
ro. The Presidentthen announced that the House 
would proceed to consider the Budget in detail. 
This led to much discussion and interruption, 
and finally a recess was taken at 8.35 p.m. 

Houil OF RlFRlSKNT'TIVIg.— Fl». 271H. 

The House met at 10.40 a.in. The President 
announced that Mr. Arai Shogo and 39 other 
members of the Budget Committee had sent in 
their resignations; also that a written reply had 
been received from the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Commerce in relation to the Antimony 
Mine at Ichi-no-Kawa in Yehime Prefecture; 
also that Messrs. Mori Tokinosuke, Scma Na- 
gatane and Nakaye Tokusuke had resigned their 
seats. A Secretary read a reply sent by the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce with 
regard to the disposal of the Osarugawa Copper 
Mine, in Rikuchiu. The document said that 
the term of the original lease having expired, 
and no application for a renewal having been 
received from the lessees, the mine had 
been leased to the owner of a neighbour¬ 
ing mine, Mr. Iwasaki, in consequence of 
his tendering for it. The operation had been 
strictly in accord with the law, and no favour 
whatever had been shown. One of the former 
lessees, Mr. Koizumi Kaisusaburo, had brought 
an action against the Government, but the Tokyo 
Court of Appeal had given judgment against 
him. As for the Antimony Mine at Ichi-no-kawa, 
it had been worked by a number of independent 
lessees until the 17th year of JlFeiji. Owing to 
frequent cessations of the working, and viola¬ 
tions of the Mining Laws, the mine had been 
taken over by the Government and worked by 
the Ehime Prefectural Authorities. But in the 
201I1 year of Meiji , the system of official control 
had been abandoned, and the mine was trans¬ 
ferred to a company consisting in part of the 
former lessees. The House then proceeded to 
consider the resignations of three members. 
The plea advanced by all alike was sickness. 
No difficulty was raised in the cases of Messrs. 
Mori and Soma, but Mr. Nakaye’s applica¬ 
tion provoked some discussion. The reason 
assigned was poisoning by alcohol. A 
member said that when a man gave such a 
reason, nothing was less likely than its truth. 
Another declared that such a superlatively good 
member as Mr. Nakaye was not needed in an 
elementary House of Representatives. Finally 
an open ballot gare 97 “ayes ” and 93 “ noes,” 
so Mr. Nakaye’s resignation was accepted. Mr. 


Arai Shogo explained the motives of the Budget 
Committee’s resignation. It was evident that, 
the House having appointed a Select Committee 
with power to alter the Budget Committee's 
Report, the latter Committee had ceased to 
possess the confidence of the House. Under 
such circumstances resignation was the only 
course consistent with the spirit of repre¬ 
sentative institutions. Just as Ministers of 
State ought to resign if it appeared that they 
had ceased to enjoy the confidence of the na¬ 
tion, so the Budget Committee now resigned, 
and begged that another Committee be chosen 
in its place. Mr. Satake Gikwa opposed the 
acceptance of the Committee’s resignation. The 
Budget Committee was a Permanent Committee. 
Further, if another Committee were now ap¬ 
pointed in its place, the new Committee would 
have to examine the Budget again, a task tor 
the due performance of which no time re¬ 
mained. The Select Committee had not 
been chosen because of the Budget Com¬ 
mittee’s having lost the confidence of the 
House, but because special circumstances had 
aiisen requiring the House to place itself in 
communication with the Government. The 
President asked the House whether, in voting 
upon this question, the members of the resign¬ 
ing Committee should be allowed to vote. The 
House decided in the affirmative. An open 
ballot gave 82 “ ayes ” and 114 “noes" on the 
question of accepting the Committee’s resigna¬ 
tion. The House then proceeded to the first 
reading of a Bill for Amending Special As¬ 
sessments of Land Values. The object of 
the Bill was explained by its introducer, Mr. 
Amakasu Fumiye, who said that great inequali¬ 
ties in the incidence of the land tax existed 
in different localities. According to the origi¬ 
nal scheme of land taxation, a re-assessment 
should he made every five years. This had not 
been done, however, and to do it properly would 
involve great expenditure of lime and money. 
The present Bill proposed to apply a partial 
remedy by re-assessing taxable values in locali¬ 
ties where the prices of rice and other articles 
exhibited marked differences, such differences 
alone being considered for purposes of re-as¬ 
sessment. Differences in annual yield did not 
exercise any influence comparable with that 
exercised by difference in the price ot the pro¬ 
duce yielded. Mr. Iwasa Jiro said that the Bill 
introduced by himself was virtually the same as 
that now before the House, and hoped that both 
would be approved. Mr. Koma Shiku proposed 
that the Bill he handed to a Special Committee 
of inquiry. Mr. Kusumolo Masataka opposed 
the Bill. He said that nothing could be 
more unreasonable than to think of employ¬ 
ing a uniform standard of values through¬ 
out the empire without regard to the local con¬ 
ditions to which differences of value were due. 
Mr. Okada Rioichiro supported the Bill. Mr. 
Yamaguchi Chiosaku opposed it, pointing out 
numerous reasons which rendered it impossible 
to adopt a uniform rate of taxation everywhere. 
The debate continued for some time longer, 
when the closure was moved and carried. A 
closed ballot was then taken on Mr. Koma’s 
motion for a Special Committee, the result being 
127 “ ayes ’’ and in “noes.” The President 
directed that each Section choose a member of 
Committee, and the House then (4.20 p.m.) 
proceeded to the Second reading of the Land 
Tax Regulations Amendment Bill. Mr. Waki 
Yeilaro moved as an amendment of the first ar¬ 
ticle, that the land tax be reduced from 2.5 to 
2.2 percent. His principal argument was thatthe 
proposed reduction of 0.5 per cent, could not 
be put into practice under existing financial cir¬ 
cumstances, and considering the certain fate of 
the Budget Committee’s Report. Some verbal 
amendments proposed by Mr. Kurata Jumpu 
were adopted by the House, but Mr. Waki’s 
amendment did not obtain sufficient support to 
become a subject of debate. There being no 
further objection raised, the President said that 
the House should proceed at once to the 3rd 
reading. The House voted to dispense with 
the third reading by 129 to 40, being more than 
the prescribed two-thirds vote. The House rose 
at 5.50 p.m. 


Fiaruary 38 th 

The House met at 10.45 a - m - On the mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Shimizu Sanzo it was decided that, 
in view of the near approach of the end of the 
session, the House should sit on Sunday, the 
1st proximo. A Report having been received 
from the Qualifications Committee to the effect 
that it did not fall within the Committee’s pro¬ 
vince to inquire into accusations of bribery 
against a member—as in the case of a petition 
against the validity of Mr. Nita’s election—such 
matters being judiciable by the Law Courts, a 
long debate ensued, the House taking up the 
general question of its competence to consider 
the validity of a members election. The 
closure was put and lost, and the debate 
lasted until late in the afternoon, the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report being finally adopted by 128 to 64. 
The President then announced the names of the 
Special Committee chosen to examine the Bill 
tor Special Amendments of Land Tax Assess¬ 
ment. The Qualifications Committee’s Report 
in the case of Mr. Akamatsu Shinyemon was then 
adopted. The House proceeded to the first 
reading of a Bill to amend the periods of pay¬ 
ing the land tax, and after a short discussion, 
voted it. The second and final reading was then 
commenced, the House having voted to dispense 
with the third reading. The Bill was passed 
with the amendments recommended by the Com¬ 
mittee of Examination. Mr. Suyehiro Shigeyasu 
moved, as a point of urgency, that the Order 
of the Day be changed so as to allow the House 
to proceed at once to consider the Bill relating 
to political lecture meetings and political parlies. 
This proposal obtained a majority of votes. 
Mr. Kato Heishiro supported the amendments 
proposed by the Committee of Examination, with 
the exception of the clauses forbiding teachers 
or pupils of Primary Schools to attend political 
lecture meetings. The House was counted out 
at 4.30 p.m. 

Sunday, March ist. 

The House met at 10.40 a.m. The President 
announced that Mr. Ozaki Saburo, of the Legis¬ 
lative Bureau, had been appointed Government 
Delegate for a Bill for the protection of Japanese 
women in foreign countries. Also that a pro¬ 
posal had been handed in hy Mr. Takagi Masa- 
toshi for the appointment of a Committee of 27 
members to transact the business of the House 
between the sessions. Also that certain ques¬ 
tions had been received from Mr. Shimada 
Saburo relating to the Government’s reply to 
the House’s request for concurrence in re¬ 
spect of the Budget. Mr. Kato Heishiro, on 
behalf of the Petitions Committee, explained 
that, owing to the nature of the business before 
the House, the sickness of members and other 
causes, it had not been possible to examine 
and report upon the numerous petitions which 
had been submitted. Mr. Makino urged that 
some portion of the petitions ought, if possible, 
to be dealt with before the session ended. The 
House then resumed the discussion of the Bill 
relating to political lecture meetings and political 
parties. Mr. Kiyoura Keizo, Chief of the 
Criminal Laws Bureau in the Home Depart¬ 
ment, as Government Delegate, explained that, 
in the present slate of Japanese society, the 
amount of liberty contemplated by the Com¬ 
mittee’s amendments to the Bill could not be 
granted without imperilling the preservation of 
public peace and good order. The Bill had 
been drafted at the close of last year with due 
regard to the conditions then existing. The 
Committee’s amendments would have the ef¬ 
fect of closing the front door to license and 
opening the hack door. They would render it 
impossible even to control meetings of farmers 
assembled for the express purpose of intimida¬ 
tion. He further explained at length and 
minutely the practical difficulties of carryingout 
the amendments of the Committee. Mr. Suye¬ 
hiro Shigeyasu expressed great satisfaction with 
the clearness and fullness of the Delegate’s 
explanations, and trusted that his example 
would be adopted by Delegates generally in 
future. He fully agreed that the relaxation 
of restrictions on the right of free speech and 
public meetings should be gradual, and he 
admitted that the Bill now before the House 
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was a great improvement on the Regulations 
actually in force. But he objected to the 
clause forbidding women to attend political lec¬ 
ture meetings. Granting that women should not 
concern themselves actively with politics, it 
nevertheless seemed an undue severity to apply 
an interdict which would exclude them even 
from the Diet, where their presence was now 
permitted. He traversed some other arguments 
advanced by the Delegate. Several members 
said that, as no opposition was raised to the 
Committee’s amendments, they should refrain 
from delivering the speeches announced by them 
to the President. The closure was here put 
and lost. Mr. Suyematsu Kencho argued that 
no hope existed of fully discussing and passing 
the amended Bill during the present session. He 
recommended that the Regulations now in force 
be retained for the purposes of the current year, 
with alterations only of the 28th Article, and of 
the provisions forbidding intercourse between 
political parties, and requiring that 48 hours’notice 
must be given before holding a political lecture 
meeting. He moved that the Regulations be hand¬ 
ed to the Committee for the purpose of being 
amended in these respects. The motion was 
put and lost. The House then voted to proceed 
to the second reading of the Bill. After the 
mid-day recess the President announced that a 
proposal had been handed in by Mr. Suyematsu 
Kencho, to amend the time (48 hours) men¬ 
tioned in Articles 2, 7 and 24, so as to read 24 
hours, and, to excise Articles 28 and 32. Mr. 
Suyematsu Kencho explained that the purpose 
of his motion was to'enable the House to take 
some practical action within the short time at 
its disposal. If they proceeded to discuss the 
Bill and the amendments clause by clause, they 
could not hope to attain any practical result, 
whereas if they voted his amendment at once, 
the Bill might be immediately disposed of. After 
some debate the House refused to allow the 
motion to be accepted, several members arguing 
that it was out of order. The Committee’s 
amendments were subsequently put and carried 
in respect of the first three articles, but rejected 
in respect of the 4th and 5th (the latter article in 
the original Bill permits teachers in Primary 
Schools, scholars, and persons not yet of age to 
take partin political meetings). The 6th, 7th, 
and 8th articles were voted with an amendment 
forbidding the carrying of arms at any public 
meeting whatever. Mr. Uyeki Yemori strongly 
opposed the Committee’s amendment forbidding 
women to take part in political meetings. The 
House, however, adopted the amendment. 
The remainder of the Bill was voted with 
trifling amendments, and on the motion of Mr. 
Tateichi it was agreed that the provisions of the 
Bill should become operative from April 1st, 
1891. The third reading was voted without 
discussion. The next business was a Bill for 
amending the Newspaper Regulations, intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Suyehiro. A second Bill of a 
similar character had been introduced by Mr. 
Minoura, and Mr. Seki Naohiko moved that a 
Special Committee be appointed to examine 
both Bills and combine them into a single 
measure. Mr. Suyehiro thought that Mr. Mi- 
noura’s Bill should be treated as an amend¬ 
ment, but the House voted Mr. Seki’s pro¬ 
position. Mr. Takanashi Tetsushiro said that 
during the whole session Mr. Mutsu Mune- 
milsu had attended in his place only for three 
or four days at the beginning of the session. 
The Rules of the House were very clear on 
this point. Mr. Mutsu had violated them, and 
ought to be handed over to the Committee for 
Disciplinary Punishments. Several members 
objected to the proposal on the ground that Mr. 
Mutsu had doubtless applied for leave, week by 
week, in due form. The President, on being 
questioned, said that the Attendance Book and 
Leave Book were before him, and that they 
showed that Mr. Mutsu had sent in applications 
for leave week by week. Mr. Horikoshi pointed 
out that others had failed to attend as well as 
Mr. Mutsu, and protested against the latter being 
singled out for censure. Mr. Ozaki Yukio ac¬ 
cused the President of acting as Mr. Mulsu’s 
advocate. The House voted Mr. Takanashi’s 
proposition. The President then demanded 


an explanation of the charge brought against 
him by Mr. Ozaki Yukio. Mr. Ozaki said that 
he had merely expressed his opinion. The 
President warmly inquired why he held such an 
opinion. Mr. Ozaki retorted that if the Pre¬ 
sident pressed him, he was prepared to defend 
his statement. Much confusion ensued. Seve¬ 
ral members urged Mr. Ozaki to withdraw his 
statement, and others begged the President to 
let the matter drop. The President ultimately 
consented to take no further notice of the in¬ 
cident, and the House rose at 4.20 p.m. 

March ind. 

The House met at 11.15 a.m. The President 
announced the receipt of several Bills from 
members, and also the names of the Committee 
chosen to inquire into the Bill for amending 
the Newspaper Regulations. Mr. Abei Han- 
kon, President of the Select Committee on the 
Budget, reported the result of the Committee's 
proceedings. He said that he himself having 
been elected President, and Mr. Misaki chosen 
Manager (/?{//), the Committee had applied 
for the attendance of Government Delegates. 
The Minister and Vice-Minister of State for 
Finance, and Mr. Son6, Chief of the Ac¬ 
countants Bureau in the Finance Department, 
had attended. Various questions had been 
put and explanations given, with only the 
general result that the Delegates had remained 
firm in their declaration of inability to accept 
the Budget Committee’s Report. The details of 
this part of the inquiry were given in the steno¬ 
graphic record. The Committee had then 
proceeded to consider amounts. Knowing that 
the Budget Committee’s Report represented the 
leading ideas of the House, the Select Com¬ 
mittee had made it the basis of their calculations. 
The Government Delegates had not been able 
on the 26th instant to make any concessions 
which the Committeee deemed satisfactory, and 
the sitting had been resumed on the 27th inst. 
at an early hour. No^ immediately favourable 
result had at first been attained, in spite of long 
conferences and careful investigations. The 
Committee had then asked for the attendance 
of the Minister President of State and the 
Minister of Finance, and renewing the negotia¬ 
tions, had declared that they could not consent 
to a smaller reduction than million yen. 
This sum had been fixed upon as representing the 
wishes of the majority of the House, as being 
an amount sufficiently large to afford substan¬ 
tial relief to tax-payers, and as indicating a con¬ 
siderable measure of administrative reform. The 
two Ministers of State had evinced much sym¬ 
pathy with the Committee’s objects, but no de¬ 
finite result had been reached on the 27th inst. 
The following day, the Minister and Vice- 
Minister of Finance, as well as Mr. Son<£, had 
attended, and explained that, while not differ¬ 
ing in general from the Committee’s views, it 
was wholly out of the question for the Govern¬ 
ment to agree to a reduction of millions. 
The utmost possible concession, they said, was 
a total of 6.312,001.77 yen, made up as follows, 
namely, Ordinary Expenditure 3,385,748.82 yen; 
Reserves 1,000,000 yen; Extraordinary Ex¬ 
penditure 926,252.91 yen; and Railway Con¬ 
struction Fund, 1,000,000 yen. Beyond this the 
Committee had not been able to obtain any¬ 
thing, and they had then to consider whether 
they would refrain from making any Report to 
the House in consequence of their failure to 
reach the desired result; or whether, seeing 
that the Government was determined to yield no 
more, they should simply report the facts and 
leave the House to decide. They had adopted 
the latter course, with the added recom¬ 
mendation that a further reduction should 
be made by cutting down the appropriation 
for Extraordinary Railway Construction from 
250,000 yen to 50,000 yen, thus bringing the 
total reductions to 6,512,001 yen. The Presi¬ 
dent announced that as the session was draw¬ 
ing to a close, the House should proceed to 
consider the Committee's Report that same day, 
after the noon recess. Mr. Shimada Saburo 
said that, as they had only just received the 
stenographic records, it would be well to extend 
the time of the midday recess in order to give 
the members an opportunity of studying the I 


subject. Mr. Inouye Kakugoro spoke against 
this. He said that Mr. Shimada Saburo had 
been able to present a proposal in opposition to 
the Committee’s Report before seeing the latter, 
and ought not therefore to be inconvenienced 
by such a trifle as want of time to read it. Mr. 
Kudo Kokan wanted to know whether Mr. 
Inouye himself had not approved the Report 
before its delivery to the House. Mr. Iuouye 
replied that he had approved it after the 
printed copy had been placed in his hands. 
The President said that the House would 
take a recess from 11.30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
On re-assembling, Count Matsukata address¬ 
ed the House as follows:—“Gentlemen, 
having unfortunately been unable to accede to 
your application for its concurrence in respect 
of the amendments proposed by the Budget 
Committee in the Budget for the 24th year of 
Meiji, the Government put you to the trouble of 
reconsidering the question, and happily you 
appointed a Special Committee for the purpose 
of full consultation. That this consultation has 
resulted in an agreement, is a matter of national 
congratulation. The Government, being from 
the outset desirous of meeting the wishes of the 
House, has sought to make every possible re¬ 
duction, and has accordingly given its concur¬ 
rence to amendments proposed by your select 
Committee in items falling within the scope of 
the 67th Article of the Constitution. As for the 
reduction of superfluous expenditure, that is a 
duty which the Government is already en¬ 
deavouring to discharge, and which it has no 
intention of neglecting in the future also. I 
trust, therefore, that you will be able at once to 
approve your Select Committee's Amended 
Report.”- Mr. Takagi Masatoshi asked for an 
explanation of the Committee's principle of 
procedure. He understood their President to 
say that they had set out by taking million 
yen as the total of reduction. Had they not ex¬ 
ceeded their power in doing so? Further, he 
was unable to discover that any uniform system 
had been observed iu applying reductions to the 
office expenses and travelling allowances in the 
various Departments. Mr. Tanaka Gentaro re¬ 
plied that the Committee had not exceeded their 
functions in any way. They had endeavoured, 
in the first place, to obtain the Government's 
consent to the Budget Committee’s Report, but 
finding that quite hopeless, had then sought to 
accomplish a reduction of 7^ millions. The 
Government, after much conference, had agreed 
to 6£ millions, and the Committee had thought 
it wise to except that compromise as the best 
that could be done for the present year. The 
alternative was that the Budget would not come 
into existence, and that no reduction at all would 
be effected. The Government had expressed 
its earnest desire to meet the wishes of the 
people as conveyed through their representa¬ 
tives, but had explained that ihe brief interval 
remaining before the commencement of the 
next financial year could not possibly suffice to 
adapt administrative affairs to any sweeping 
fiscal changes. During the 24th year, however, 
preparations would gradually be made, and it 
was fully hoped that the object of the House 
would be ultimately achieved. The Government 
had pledged itself to adopt the spirit of the 
House’s retrenchments, but could not, in the 
course of this year, effect more than the Report 
indicated. Mr. Kono Hironaka, while thank¬ 
ing the Committee, and applauding the trouble 
it had taken as shown by the stenographic re¬ 
cords, thought that it should be asked to re-open 
conference with the Government. The chief 
function entrusted to the Committee had been 
to obtain the Government’s concurrence in 
respect of items falling within the scope of 
Article 67 of the Constitution, but in that 
sphere very little had been accomplished. The 
original Budget contemplated a considerable 
increase in the personnel of the Administration. 
The Budget Committee’s Report had proposed 
a considerable decrease. The House had 
hoped that the Select Committee would suc¬ 
ceed in bringing the number down at least 
to the present establishment, but on the 
contrary, they found that an increase of 700 
or 800 officials was still contemplated. He 
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thought that the question of procuring for 
the long labours of the House partial success 
at the cost of considerable concessions should 
be kept quite apart from the purely financial 
issue, and that, whatever might be the fate of 
the Budget, the Select Committee ought to be 
asked to re-open conference with the Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Sasaki Zenyemon opposed this pro¬ 
position. It was quite plain that whatever steps 
the Committee might take, no result more 
substantial could be attained than they had 
now before them, whereas, on the other hand, 
they were threatened with the misfortune of the 
Budget's not being brought into existence, and 
consequently with failure to carry out their 1 
cherished reforms, Land Tax reduction and 
Land Assessment adjustment. Mr. Shimada 
Saburo expressed great disappointment that the 
committee had confined itself to mere figures, 
and had given no attention to the vital point of 
the House’s debating competence. The Go¬ 
vernment’s reply stated that in seeking to amend 
the Administrative organization and to alter the 
laws by means of the Budget, the House had 
transgressed the proper limits of its functions and 
powers. Was this so? Why had the Committee 
abstained from considering this phase of the 
matter? The figures in the Budget, however 
important they might be economically, only 
affected the finances of one year. But the rights 
of the House were matters of perpetual import¬ 
ance. If the House voted to reduce or reject 
certain of the fixed expenditures subject to the 
Government’s concurrence, and if the Govern¬ 
ment concurred, then what was to prevent the 
Government from taking whatever steps might 
be necessary in the sequel of its concurience, 
whether as to re-organization of the Admini¬ 
stration or revision of laws? How did the 
House overstep its competence by applying for 
concurrence which it was distinctly entitled to 
apply for, no matter what consequences the 
granting of such concurrence might entail? He 
was astounded to find a disposition on the part 
of the House to pass over this grave question. 
Turning to the nature of the proposed 1 educ¬ 
tions, hecondenmed them because they depended 
in great part on the abandonment of works of 
public utility which it might be necessary to 
Undertake next year. Consequently the re¬ 
ductions were not permanent, whereas the 
desired diminution of the Land Tax would 
make a permanent deficit on the revenue side. 
He asked the Government Delegates to give 
a clear statement in respect of the charge 
that the House had exceeded its proper func¬ 
tions, and he utterly condemned the notion of 
departing from the position taken bv the ma¬ 
jority of the House merely because a Committee 
of nine members judged differently. Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro said that Mr. Shimada’s objection 
had been formulated three or four days before 
the publication of the Report to which it related. 
The House had better postpone the considera¬ 
tion of so wide a subject as the question of its 
deliberative competence, until time to examine 
it fully was available. He then pointed out that 
of the total reduction proposed by the Budget 
Committee the House had only power to vote, 
independently, a sum of less than three millions. 
If they did not accept the new Report, the cer¬ 
tain alternative was that the Budget would not 
come into existence, and last year's Budget 
would be carried out. But the expenditure 
under last year’s Budget was only 2.998,000 
yen less than the expenditure under this 
year’s Budget, whereas by endorsing the 
Select Committee's Report they would se¬ 
cure an economy of 6£ millions, which would 
enable them to carry out the reduction of the 
Land Tax and the revision of the Land Assess¬ 
ment. Better half a loaf than no bread. Mr. 
Arai Shogo contended that the Committee had 
exceeded its functions. It had been commis¬ 
sioned to treat only the expenditures under 
Article 67 of the Constitution, and it had treated 
the whole of the reductions made by the House. 
He thought that the Report should be returned 
for re-compilation. Mr. Oyagi Biichiro denied 
the truth of the last speaker's statement. The 
duty entrusted to the Committee had been to 
amend the Report. No limits whatever had 


been fixed, nor had one part been indicated to 
the exclusion of the remainder. Mr. Ozaki 
Yukio said that the duly of amending the 
Budget devolved upon the Budget Committee, 
and could not be entrusted to a Special Com¬ 
mittee. The Special Committee bad been ap¬ 
pointed to discharge special and limited func¬ 
tions. He maintained that the Committee had 
no manner of business to meddle with the de¬ 
cisions recorded by the House in respect of 
items over which the House possessed inde¬ 
pendent control, and he denounced the want 
of spirit shown by the Committee in yield¬ 
ing simply because the Government stood 
firm He was going on to condemn the 
procedure of the Government when Mr Ha- 
mano Noboru called out:—“Does not Mr. 
Ozaki receive pay from Count Okuma?” This 
remark threw the House into some confusion, 
but Mr. Ozaki merely smiled and went on with 
his speech. The Government he said, bade 
them be content with 6 \ millions this year, and 
promised great things for next year, but what 
reliance could be placed on such promises? 
If they had a Cabinet established by law, the 
case would be different, but the present Cabinet 
nrght be snuffed out of existence like a candle 
at any moment. Mr. Tanaka Shozo asked 
leave to bring in an urgency motion showing 
that the Committee's Report violated the 64th 
Article of the Constitution. Mr. Ooka ikuzoj 
ridiculed Mr. Ozaki Yukio’s contention that the' 
Committee had no business to meddle with 
items decided by a majority of the House. The 
Committee had been elected by a majority and 
commissioned by a majority: it represented 
the whole House for the purposes of its 
functions. Moreover, the Budget Commit¬ 
tee had dealt with items falling within the 
independent competence of the House. The 
Select Committee was equally entitled to 
deal with such items. Mr. Ishida Kannosuke 
opposed the Report. He repeated the argu¬ 
ments of Mr. Shimada Saburo. The closure 
was put and carried. A closed ballot was then 
taken on the question of adopting the Select 
Committee’s Report, the result being 157 “ayes” 
and 125 “ noes.” The Revenue side of the 
Budget was then voted, and the President was 
about to put the third reading of the whole 
Budget as amended, when Mr. Misaki urged 
that the Government’s concurrence had not vet 
been publicly given. The Vice-Minister of 
Finance ascended the rostrum and formally 
announced the Government's concurrence. The 
third reading was then passed without question, 
and the House rose at 4.45 p.tn. 

March 3RD. 

The House met at 10.40 a.m. The President 
announced the receipt of various draft Bills 
from members, of a reply from the Minister 
of Slate for Education with reference to the 
withdrawal of the subsidy to the Keiogijuku 
University and the specially licensed Schools, 
and of various replies to other questions. 
Mr. Minoura Kanaye explained his Bill for 
die amendment of the Registration Law. He 
said that his object was to put an end to 
abuses that had arisen since the introduction of 
the Great Ledger. After some debate the Bill 
was thrown out. Another Bill for amending 
the same Law was introduced bv Mr. Okada 
Riyoichiro and discussed at considerable length, 
but ultimately rejected. Mr. Ooka Ikuzo then 
received permission to change the Orders of the 
Day in order to bring forward a Bill for excising 
the 1 till Article of the Rules for the Reorgani¬ 
zation of the Law Courts. The Bill was thrown 
out. Mr. Amano Saburo, on behalf of the Peti¬ 
tions Committee, gave an account of the work 
of the Committee in respect of numerous petitions 
relating to alterations of local boundaries. Mr. 
Kikuchi Kanji, on behalf of the Special Commit¬ 
tee on the Weights and Measures Bill, reported 
that the Committee had found the Bill a good 
measure. As for the employment of the metre 
standard, it was a question of purely scientific 
character, not inviting any objection. There 
had been some discussion in the Committee as 
to whether it might not he belter to confine the 
manufacture of weights and measures to official 
I hands, but ultimately the Committee had de¬ 


cided to recommend no change in this respect. 
The only amendment proposed was to retain 
the clause at the end of the 13th Article of the 
Bill, providing that the catty should be 160 me. 
The Upper House bad alleied this, and it would 
consequently be necessary to hold a conference 
if the Lower House adopted the Committee's 
suggestion. Expedition was therefore import¬ 
ant, and the Committee asked that the Orders 
of the Day might be changed so as to 
permit of their Report being debated at once. 
At this point a stranger, said to present the ap¬ 
pearance of a soshi, threw from the gallery at 
Mr. Inouye Kakugoro a quality of horse-dung 
wrapped in a newspaper. The parcel missed 
its aim and descended upon the seat of No. 77, 
who fortunately happened to be absent at the 
moment. Several members objected to the in¬ 
troduction of the Weights and Measures Bill, 
as they had not brought copies of the Bill or 
other documents connected with it, not having 
anticipated that it would come up for discus¬ 
sion. The third reading of the Copyright Bill 
was passed, and the House proceeded to the 
first reading of a Bill for postponing the opera¬ 
tion of the new Local Government system for 
Cities, Prefectures, and Districts. After a short 
debate and a detailed speech in opposition by 
the Government Delegate, the second reading 
of the Bill was passed by 82 voles to 59. The 
House rose at 4.05 p.in. 

March 41 h. 

The House met at 11 a.m. The President 
announced that Mr. Takagi Masatoshi had sub¬ 
mitted a Bill for amending the new Commercial 
Code ; also that the person who had thrown a 
newspaper containing horse-dung in the House 
the previous day was a youth aged 16, by name 
Matsumoto Kiuichi, the eldest son of a shizoku 
living at No. 10, Izumi-cho, Sakurada, in the 
Shiba District. As the act had been an insult 
to the House, the President thought that the 
House should institute a prosecution. Mr. Imai 
Isoichno asked who had introduced the youth. 
The President said that it was not yet known. 
No objection was raised to the course suggested 
by the President. The House proceeded with the 
first reading of the Weights and Measures Bill. 
Mr. Saito Shiuichiro, Government Delegate, said 
a few words as to the great importance of the 
Bill, the admirable combination of despatch and 
accuracy shown by the Committee in reporting 
on it, and the desirability of its being passed 
during the present session. Mr. Takanashi 
Tetsushiro opposed the Bill. He claimed that 
the so-called reforms included in it were purely 
nominal. Such a measure as that of Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, who changed the Nara masu of 15 
go into the fixed masu ever since employed, 
was a genuine reform. But for all this new 
talk about thousandths of an inch and a com¬ 
bination of metals compensating one another's 
alterations, the only result would be a beautiful 
piece of accurate mechanism lying in the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce, and the 
same old bamboo measures and rough weights 
in use among the people. He went on to say 
that the change of weights and measures neces¬ 
sitated by the Bill would only give opportunity 
to the Department of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce to show favour to special merchants, who 
would receive the job of making the new instru¬ 
ments. He also ridiculed the course followed by 
Professor Kikuchi in the Upper House, who had 
exhibited to the members certain weights and 
measures now in use by way of illustrating their 
conspicuous divergence from the standards. That 
simply amounted to saying that because there 
were abuses, the system itself must be wrong. 
He concluded by declaring that the present 
weights and measures sufficed very well for all 
practical purposes, and by denouncing the Bill 
as another example of official interference with 
the people’s business. It would merely be a 
means of increasing the burdens already borne 
by the lower classes. Mr. Tanaka Shozo sup¬ 
ported the last speaker. Mr. Suyehiro Shige- 
yasu denounced Mr. Takanashi's arguments as 
becoming only in the mouth of a person opposed 
to all the principles of civilized progress. Mr. 
Suzuki Manjuro followed in the same strain, 
and pointed out the absurdity of claiming that 
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the present system of weights and measures was 
sufficient. He said that Mr. Takanashi’s argu¬ 
ment, if pushed to its logical issue, meant that 
in savage times when men measured a foot by 
the length of their own and a ken by extending 
their arms, there was no need of any change. 
Mr. Takanashi had intended to oppose the Bill, 
but in reality he had furnished arguments 
to its supporters. The closure was put and 
carried, and the House proceeded at once 
to the second reading. Mr. Takagi Masatoshi 
proposed an amendment to the effect that the 
manufacture of all weights and measures should 
be officially undertaken, and that the Bill should 
be returned to the Committee for inquiry in that 
sense. Asked whether such a step was con¬ 
sistent with the hope of passing the Bill during 
the present session, he ^aid that to defer an 
imperfect measure would be a gain, not a loss. 
The closure was moved and carried, and Mr. 
Takagi’s amendment lost. The House then 
passed the second and third readings. On 
re-assembling after the mid-day recess, Mr. 
Matsunami Koga moved that a Special Com¬ 
mittee be appointed to determine what Bills 
should be submitted to IheCommitteeprovided for 
in Article 25 of the Law of the Houses (namely, 
the Committee for continuing the examination 
of Bills during the interval when the Diet is not 
sitting). The House voted urgency for the mo¬ 
tion, and passed it without debate. Mr. Koma 
Shiku, on behalf of the Committee appointed to 
examine the Bill for the Special Amendment of 
Land Assessment, reported that there had been 
considerable difference of opinion in the Com¬ 
mittee, and that a Minority Report would be pre¬ 
sented. The majority, however, had agreed to re¬ 
commend the Bill with slight amendments. The 
Minority Report was made by Mr. Koritsune. It 
condemned the Bill altogether, on the ground that 
to determine the assessment by the price of rice 
alone, would be an insufficient and unjust mea¬ 
sure. The Minority held that re-assessment was 
not a matter to be lightly undertaken by mere 
arithmetical calculations, and recommended that 
the question be postponed until next session. 
Mr. Suyematsu Kencho, on behalf of the News¬ 
paper Regulations Bill Committee, then made a 
Report. Mr. Higashio moved that precedence 
be given to the Land Assessment Bill, and the 
House endorsed the motion. After consider¬ 
able debate the House voted against the second 
reading by 125 to 107, many members being 
avowedly influenced by the feeling that to at¬ 
tempt the consideration of so importanta measure 
at this late stage of the session would be a fruit¬ 
less task. The President announced 25 Bills 
and Representations for consideration the follow¬ 
ing day, and the House rose at 515 p.m. 

March j>h. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m. The President 
announced the receipt of various Bills, and that 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs had signified his 
intention of answering the questions addressed 
to the Government some time ago by Mr. Mi- 
saki and Mr. Inouye Kakugoro, the former 
reply to be given at 11 o’clock, the latter at 1 
o’clock. Mr. Kusumolo Masataka, on behalf of 
the Committee appointed to determine what 
Bills should be submitted for examination by 
the Continuing Committee between the Sessions 
of the House, reported that 81 Bills and other 
measures had been submitted to the House 
since the beginning of the Session, and 15 or 
16 might be said to have been disposed of. A 
list of those which the Committee proposed to 
submit had been circulated among the mem¬ 
bers. It was recommended that the Continuing 
Committee should consist of 27 members, and 
that it should sit for 100 days, at most. There 
had been much discussion as to the remunera¬ 
tion of the Committee, but the majority had 
finally voted for 3 yen per diem. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs then spoke as follows :— 
“Gentlemen—I proposetoanswer briefly theques- 
tions addressed to the Government on the 24th of 
December by Mr. Misaki and others. I had 
hoped to give you the required explanations 
at an early date, but various business, coupled 
with my desire to be in a position to tell you as 
much as possible of what has been under dis¬ 
cussion, must plead my excuse for delay. Now, 


however, since you are on the eve of returning 
to your homes, I feel it to be my duty to afford 
you whatever information is permissible. The 
gist of Mr. Misaki’s inquiry is whether the Go¬ 
vernment, in negotiating the Revision of Trea¬ 
ties, looks to recover the Empire’s Judicial 
Autonomy and Tariff Autonomy together and 
in their entirety, or whether it looks to recover 
them in part only. To such a brief inquiry, I 
purpose giving a brief answer. With regard to 
the first query, whether we look to recover 
Judicial Autonomy and Tariff Autonomy toge¬ 
ther and in their entirety, 1 can only answer, 

I need scarcely say that the full recovery of both 
together is our wish and that we should gladly 
accomplish it, but in carrying out an affair of 
of such magnitude, proper steps of procedure 
must be followed. If, in traversing a plain, 
one comes to a river, a bridge must be built to 
cross it. The Government, in carrying out 
this work, is equally compelled to build a bridge, 
and the only question is, what shall the length 
of the bridge be. It is the Government’s earnest 
wish to make the bridge as short as possible. 
With regard to the second question, whether we 
look to recover a portion now and to complete 
the recovery at a later dale, I may say that, prac¬ 
tically, our idea is to complete the recovery at a 
future date. Only, as I have already said, we 
shall of course spare no effort to curtail as much 
as may be the interval preceding completion. 
You willperhapsask forfurlherinformationonlhe 
subject of recovering a portion of our autonomy. 
Such a course applies especially to the case of tile 
Tariff. Foreigners have acquired certain Tariff 
privilegesunder theTreaties and are in actual en¬ 
joyment of them. To revoke those privileges at 
once would be difficult, and not only the Govern¬ 
ment, but I also, hold that view.” The Minister 
was about to decend from the rostrum when Mr. 
Tanaka Shozo said he had a question to put, and 
Viscount Aokiremained in therostrum. Mr. Inou¬ 
ye Kakugoro:—“ Speak from the rostrum, please, 
Mr.Tanaka." Mr. Tanaka :—“ Don’t make rude 
suggestions. The rostrum is already occupied." 
Mr. Inouye:—“ Whydoyou call itrudetosuggest 
that you should speak from the rostrum?” Mr. 
Tanaka:—“There is an okiyakusama (guest) 
there already.” Viscount Aoki laughingly vacated 
the rostrum and Mr. Tanaka occupying it, said 
that he was much obliged to Mr. Inouye for 
enabling him to reach the rostrum. When the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs addressed 
the House on a previous occasion, he had said 
that the foreign affairs of the country were not 
limited to Treaty Revision: there were other 
things to be dealt with. In view of that some¬ 
what confident assertion, they had hoped to 
hear to-day that the Government proposed to 
recoverTariff Autonomy and Judicial Autonomy 
completely and to conclude Treaties with Fo¬ 
reign Powers on equal terms. But judging by 
what the Minister had just told them, it appeared 
that the poiicy contemplated did not differ over 
much from the programme of Count Inouye. 
He did not seek to pry into matters that ought 
to be kept secret, but he wished to know in what 
respects the'programme of the present Cabinet 
differed from the programme of its predecessors. 
Viscount Aoki said :—“ Mr. Tanaka has pro¬ 
pounded a question difficult to answer. But if 
you read carefully what I said when I last had the 
honour to address you on this subject, I think 
you will perceive, that while admitting the ex¬ 
istence of defective features in the programmes 
of Counts Inouye and Okuma, I did not under¬ 
take to make a signal display of superiority 
(literally, to overthrow them finely by a display 
of wrestling). As for my statement that other 
matters than Treaty Revision called for atten¬ 
tion, it was merely intended to account for the 
impossibility of devoting exclusive attention to 
this matter. By way of example, I referred to 
the opportunities afforded by our country’s coal 
resources, and I pointed out to you that, geogra¬ 
phically speaking, America’s back is turned to 
us. That, of course, was purely from a geo¬ 
graphical aspect and had no relation whatever 
to the close relations consisting between the two 
countries. Of course, I did not mean to imply 
that, either morally or politically, the two coun¬ 
tries occupy such a position towards each other. 


But it is not possible for me to explain exactly 
in what respect the proposals of Counts Inouye 
and Okuma differ from mine, for though their 
projects are now things of the past, mine forms 
the subject of actual negotiation.” Mr. Yoshino 
Seikei, on behalf of the Special Committee for the 
Registration Bill, then reported that the Commit¬ 
tee found, on examination, that the Registration 
Law now in force was founded on Notifications 
issued in 1871 and 1886, and was unsuiled to 
existing conditions. The Law now proposed 
seemed a very suitable measure, and the Com¬ 
mittee had not found any points sufficiently 
calling tor amendment to require the return of 
the Bill to the Peers. The House then pro¬ 
ceeded with the first reading of the Bill. Mr. 
Suyematsu Saburo, while approving the general 
principle of the Bill, opposed its adoption be¬ 
cause he thought that the means provided by it 
for determining personal status were too trivial. 
Mr. Kuroda Tsunahiko, Government Delegate, 
combatted this objection, explaining that the 
system proposed had great advantages in respect 
of convenience and economy. Mr. Minobe 
Teiriyo objected to three points in the amend¬ 
ments adopted by the Peers, and urged that, in 
view of the importance of the measure, and 
of the fact that it was not to come into opera¬ 
tion till 1893, it should be handed over to 
the Continuing Committee and discussed at 
length hereafter. Mr. Shirane, Government 
Delegate, urged that the Bill should be passed 
this session, for though its operation was to be 
deferred until 1893, the interval remaining was 
barely sufficient to make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions. The House then voted the second read¬ 
ing. On reassembling after the mid-day recess, 
the President announced that a notification had 
been received intimating that the closing cere¬ 
mony of the Diet would take place on the 8th 
instant in the chief hall ( Homeiden) of the Im¬ 
perial Palace. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
then addressed the House as follows :—“ Gentle¬ 
men, I propose to reply to certain questions ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. Inouye Kakugoro and 33 other 
members to the Government on the 9th of 
February. With regard to the first question, 
namely, whether the Korean Government bor¬ 
rowed money from the Specie Bank of Yoko¬ 
hama, Count Inouye Kaoru endorsing the 
transaction, I have to say that the Japanese 
Government has no official cognisance of such 
a transaction, and the statement that the cus¬ 
toms dues of Fusan and two other ports were 
hypothecated as security is incorrect. The 
document relating to the loan did indeed con¬ 
tain a clause that in the event of the Korean 
Government failing to discharge the debt, the 
customs dues at Fusan and elsewhere should be 
appropriated for the purpose. But on enquiring 
from the Specie Bank—the Foreign Office hav¬ 
ing no knowledge of the affair— it turns out 
that the instalments of the debt have been duly 
paid, except that for last year, application 
for which is now being made. The instalment 
for 1889 was only paid in April, 1890, and there 
is therefore no reason to suppose that the in¬ 
statement for 1890 will not come to hand in 
due course. Under these circumstances no 
action on the part of the Government has 
seemed necessary. With regard to the second 
question, the facts stated are not correct. In¬ 
quiries made by the Government show that the 
Chinese serving in the Korean Customs are 
actually Korean employes, and the Korean 
Government represents them as its own officials. 
The point relating to ginsing in the same ques¬ 
tion is one of great difficulty. In the 6th article 
of the Trande Regulations between China and 
Korea, it is provided that Koreans exporting 
ginsing across the Chinese frontier must pay a 
duty of 15 per cent., while if Chinese attempt 
to export it, the punishment is confiscation. 
It many seem from the sixth article that any 
other nationals would be free to export the 
drug on paying a duty of 15 per cent., but 
the Korean Government exercises such close 
supervision over the staple from the time of its 
production till the moment of export that no one 
seems to have attempted the business. More¬ 
over, the use of ginsing in Japan is very small, 
having been virtually confined to the period 
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when Dutch physicians practised here. There 
could be no profit in importing it. As to the 
third question, something of the kind is said to 
have occurred, but there is no information more 
certain than that furnished by a newspaper re¬ 
port. Above all, there has been no complaint 
from the parlies concerned, and consequently 
the Government has not been called on to take 
action. Of course if a complaint were received 
through the proper, channels, the Government 
would not fail to adopt whatever measures 
might be necessary." Mr. Inouye Kakugoro 
acknowledged the minuteness with which the 
Foreign Minister had answered his inquiries, 
and said that he should raise no question now 
as to the correctness of the Minister’s informa¬ 
tion. Should it turn out that the information 


LIUII • uiiuuiu -- - 

was not correct, the responsibility would rest N 
with the Minister, and for his part lie was con- d\ 
tent to let the matter stand over. As for the n< 
statement that Count Inouye had not gone sp 
security, the fact was not now capable of con- la 
cealment. He also believed that the Korean ec 
Government had not made any payment for al 
1885, but that the fact had been glossed over, m 
It seemed to him, further, that for all practical al 
purposes the customs dues of the three ports v< 
had been hypothecated for the debt, while tf 
as to the question of whether the Korean d 
Customs Service was independent or not, S ] 
they had only to look to the locality of the L 
head customs office. He also claimed that the d 
permission to export ginsing into China on pay- u 
ment of a duly of 15 per cent, must be extended c 
to Japanese, or else mosl-favoured-nation treat- r < 
ment was not enjoyed. The claim that little of o 
the drug was used in Japan meant nothing, C 
since the profit looked for lay in exporting it tl 
from Nagasaki to Hongkong and Shanghai, 6 
where a quantity costing only a yen originally f 
fetched 15 yen . Finally, the affair of Hashi- I 
moto Gentaro was publicly known, and he a 
thought that the Government ought to take I 
cognisance of it. If the failure of the sufferers 
to complain was a reason for leaving them tin- - 
aided, he failed to see the use of sending Japa¬ 
nese Ministers and Consuls abroad. He must 
leave the House to judge between the Minister’s 
statement and his own. In conclusion he beg¬ 
ged to say that five years travel in Korea, from 
1881 to 1886, China, and Russia, had not im¬ 
pressed him with a favourable idea of Japan's ( 
policy towards those countries, and he earnestly , 
hoped that a more decided line would be adopt- . 
ed in future. Viscount Aoki said that it might , 
seem as though nothing had been done in the 
affair of Hashimoto Gentaro, but in truth the 
facts already stated by him had been ascertain¬ 
ed before the receipt of Mr. Inouye’s question. 
He was pleased that Mr. Inouye had spoken 
about the country’s policy towards China and 
Korea. The incident of 1884 and other matters 
had, perhaps, caused a change in that policy. 
He himself had been in Europe at the time, 
and could not speak with accuracy, but 
• the present intention was to pursue, as far 
as possible, a uniform and unchanging po¬ 
licy. Foreign relations sometimes demanded 
an expenditure of blood aud treasure, and were 
not to be treated lightly, but the Government 
hoped to raise Japan’s prestige as high as possible 
in the Orient. Mr. Inouye expressed himself 
quite satisfied. Mr. Takanashi complained that 
the questions put by him as to the Osaruzawa 
Copper Mine had only elicited a brief written 
reply. He thought that such a course was 
contrary to the Law of the Houses, and he had I 
^^-accordingly presented an urgency motion to that 
effect, but it had not as yet come up for hearing. 
He then entered into some particulars as to the 
history of the mine—particulars already pub¬ 
lished—and asserted that nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory than the information afforded by the 
Government. Mr. Awatane Shinazo observed 
that Mr. Takanashi had moved for the com¬ 
mittal of Mr. Mutsu, the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, to the Disciplinary Committee, 
and was now pressing enquiries so presistently 
in respect to that Department, that it really 
seemed as if the House were having another 
edition of Mr. Tanaka Shozo and Count Goto. 
Had Mr. Takanashi any private grudge against 


Mr. Mutsu? Mr. Takanashi replied that of all 
the Departments of the Government, the Depart- 1 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce called for 
most criticism, and Mr. Mutsu, as its head, had 
to bear the attack. Mr. Suyematsu Kencho said 
that he also desired to make an urgency motion 
in the same sense as that of Mr. Takanashi, 
namely, with regard to the general question 
whether a written reply could properly be given 
to questions preferred under the provisions of 
Article 48 of the Law of the Houses. The 
motion of Mr. Takanashi was then put and 
carried. An urgency motion was then intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Nakamura Yaroku for a supple¬ 
mentary estimate appropriating five hundred 
thousand yen to purposes of preparing for the 
Chicago International Exhibition of 1893. Mr. 
Nakamura spoke in support of the motion, 
dwelling upon the importance of making Japa¬ 
nese products known in foreign markets, and 
speaking in very strong terms of the close re¬ 
lations of friendship existing between the Unit¬ 
ed States and Japan. The House agreed to 
allow urgency for the motion, and also for a 
motion by Mr. Suzuki Shoji that the Bill 
already handed in with regard to Local Go¬ 
vernment Divisions should be taken after 
the Bill relating to the postponement of the 
date of puttiug the new Local Government 
system for Cities and Prefectures into operation. 
Leave having been obtained to change the Or¬ 
ders of the Day, Mr. Nakamura’s motion was 
taken. After a brief debate the motion was 
I carried, and the House proceeded to the second 
reading of the Bill for postponing the date of 
f operation of the Local Government System for 
, Cities and Prefectures. After a short debate, 

1 the House voted the second reading by 116 to 
, 69 and the third reading by 102 to 52. The 
r House then took the Bill on Local Government 
- Divisions, which was rejected. The House rose 
: at 4.42 p.m., the President having announced 48 
: Bills and other matters for debate the next day. 


1 refer to the ease with which some minds forget 
that which they labour hard to retain, and the 
persistence with which others remember and repeat 
what has, appaienlly only shadow like, touched 
them. The well known fact published by Cole¬ 
ridge, of the German girl, who, in sickness repeats 
long passages from classical and rabbinical writ¬ 
ings, which, it was learned, she, without conscious 
attention had heard her master read aloud years 
before, is astandaid illustration of this mysterious 
mental opeiation. Many other illustrations might 
be given. Has the Mail just brought to light an 
addition to this catalogue of inexplicables ? Two 
bits of writing which have lately been republished 
in the Mail's columns raise the question. With the 
exception of a very few words, Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
sentences are an exact repetition of those of Mr. 
Wigmore. I say repetition, since Mr. Wigmorejs 
words were written in June, 1890, and Sir Edwin's 
five months later. Memory’s oddities sometimes 
pul one face to face with embarrassing though in¬ 
teresting questions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

-- 

KARUIZAWA. 


To tub Editor of thb “Japan Maii.” s 

S,r ,—1 was at Karuizawa a few days ago. The " 
two days I spent there were blight, and without a 
wind. Out of doors in the daytime it was warm n 
and pleasant. At night, however, it was quite \ 
cold ; about two inches of water in a tumbler, in c 
my bed room, had frozen to solid ice in the mor- j 
ning. There was no snow on the plain, except in 
shaded spots. Even Asama’s coat seemed quite 
thin. 

I was told there would be no troops there tins 
year; but that there was some talk of moving the 
barracks from Takasaki there, in a year or two. 

A man informed me that there had been no 
influenza cases al Karuizawa. I was told that the 
lowest reading in the village of the thermometer, 
this year, was 16, but that on the toge it had been 
as low as 6. At 8 a.m.. on the morning I was 
there, the thermometer in the village hotel showed 
26. 

On the road between Yokogawaand Karuizawa, 
l passed a number of railway surveyors at work. 1 
hear the line is to be finished in two years, have 
seven tunnels, and in some places be graded one in 
twelve. The locomotive to be used in this climb, 
will have gearing working on a centre toothed 
,ail. The station is to be at New Karuizawa; 
and already land lias gone up in its neighborhood 
considerably in value. 

In a shop at Yokogawa I saw the cai casses of 

several deer and hares. 

In the neighbourhood of Takasaki a fellow- 
passenger pointed out to me a number of mounds. 
He told me that this was the site of an old battle 
field, and that these mounds were where the dead 
had been gathered in heaps, and covered with 
earth. He said that in making the railway, a 
great number of bones and pieces of armour had 
been unearthed. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, E. F. 

February 27th, 1891. 

WAS IT A FREAK OF MEMORY? 

To the Editor of the “Japan Maii..” 

Sir,—T o psychologists certain phenomena of the 
t memory are among the most puzzling of their science. 


J. H. Wigmori. in New York J 
Nation, dated Tokyo, 

June, 1890. 

“Kwaigi (sometimes called 
Gi-ln) met in July, 187s, at the 1 
Hongivanji (a temple), and was j 

hailed as a decisive token that < 

the promise of 1868 was in pro- < 
cess of fulfilment. It consisted, 1 
of course, of appointed officials < 
only, but the Government treat- I 
ed it as the mouth-piece of the < 

people, and undoubtedly regard¬ 
ed the method of selection of its : 
members as only temporary. 
An imperial speech opened the : 
session, and the able Kido (the 
•• brain and pen " of the Re- . 
storation) was appointed Gi-cho 
(President). There were seventy 
delegates, who were either go¬ 
vernors or their deputies. Rules 
of procedure had already been 
drawn up by the Government. 
The results of this first session 
were not at all promising. The 
Assembly occupied most of its 
time in discussing a system of 
roads and bridges laid before it 
by the Government. The meet¬ 
ings were not opened to the 
public or to the press, and the 
publication of the debates by 
the Government did not miti¬ 
gate the general dissatisfaction 
which this caused. The Assem¬ 
bly itself showed a conservatism 
wnich did not tend to commend 
it t» the peoi-le. In a discussion 
on the proposition to establish 
a national representative assem¬ 
bly, the vote was to constitute 
it of kucho and ko-cho (county 
and town mayors, appointed by 
the Government). At the same 
lime its influence was weakened 
by conirast with the action of 
some of the citizens of local pro¬ 
minence, who had bren brought 
up to Tokyo by the governors to 
assist with their advice. 1 hese 
met and drew up a memorial 
asking for an assembly founded 

on popular election. . . . Finally 
on October 11th, 1881, came the 
well-known decree establishing 
a parliament in 1890." 


Sir Edwin Arnold, in Daily 
Telegraph, dated Tokyo, Nov¬ 
ember, 29th, 1890. 

“ The Kwaiji met in July. 
187s, at the Hongwanji fa tein- 

S le), and was hailed as a 
ecisive token that the promise 
of 1868 was in process of fulfil¬ 
ment. It consisted, of course, 
of appointed officials only, but 
the Government treated it as 
the mouthpiece of the people, 
and undoubtedly regarded the 
method of selection of its mem¬ 
bers as only temporary. An im¬ 
perial speech opened the session, 
and the able Kido (the “ brain 
and pen ” of the Restoration) 
was appointed Gi-cho (Presi¬ 
dent). Theie were seventy dele¬ 
gates, who were either gover¬ 
nors or their deputies. Yet the 
results of this first session were 
not at all promising. The As¬ 
sembly occupied most of its 
time in discussing a system of 
roads and bridges laid before it 
by the Government. The meet¬ 
ings were not opened to the 
public or to the press, and the 
publication of the debates by 
the Government did not miti¬ 
gate the general disatisfaction 
which this caused. The As¬ 
sembly itself showed a conser¬ 
vatism which did not tend to 
commend it to the people. At 
the same time its influence was 
weakened by contrast with the 
action of some of the citizens of 
- local prominence, who had been 
' brought up to Tokyo by the 
• governors to assist with their 
t advice. These met, and drew 
: up a memorial asking for an 
1 Assembly founded on popular 
f election. Finally, on Oct. n, 
- 1881, came the well-known de- 
t cree establishing a Parliament 
j in 1890," 


Veiy truly yours. 


PSYCHOLOGIST. 


Tokyo, February 281b, 1891, 

EDUCATION FOR SONS OF MISSION¬ 
ARIES AND OTHER TOKYO BOYS. 

To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—I n your leader of today you remark 
that owing to tire closing of a school in fsnkiji the 
Missionaries in Tokyo find themselves without a 
school to which to send their sons. 

Surely the distance between Yokohama and 
Tokyo is not sufficient to raise any ser ious or in¬ 
superable barrier to these boys being sent to the 
Victoria Public School? They would receive 
theie a first-rate education, and would materially 
assist in supporting an institution, working under 
a Committee enjoying tire fullest public confidence 
and having Bishop Bickersteth as Chairman. 

Wiilr such a school available, and in need of 
pupils, a new school for boys would seem super¬ 
fluous. 

Yours faithfully, A PROFESSOR. 

Tokyo, Match 4th, 1891. 


For Prostration use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphatb. 

Dr. N. I. Butlbr, L.K.Q.C.P., 52, Longstoue- 
road, Eastbourn, says: “ I have used it in conva¬ 
lescence from acute diseases (fever, etc.), where 
there was profound prostration, with complete loss 
of appetite. Its effects were very quickly manifested 
and most satisfactory. I have also used it m cases 
of general debility with the good results. I regard 
as a most valuable addition to our materia medica. 
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YOKOHAMA CRICKET AND 
ATHLETIC CLUB. 

- ♦- 

The annual general meeting of the Yokohama 
Ci ickel and Athletic Club was held on the 27th ult. 
Mr. N. J. Hannen presided, and among those 
present were Messrs. W. L. Meniinan, W. B. 
Walford, J. Rickett, F. Walkinshaw, E. O. Ken¬ 
yon, G. B. Watson, G. Hood, E. Abbey, W. D. 
S. Edwards, E. B. S. Edwards, J. P. Mollison, 
C. Gibbens, F. H. Hooper, H. C. Litchfield, A. 
Hearne, A. H. Stewart, T. Brewer, W. W. Till, 
G. W. Barton, C. S. Avei ill, Archer, Geo. Philip, 
E. Morriss, C. H. Balfour, R. Abeuheiin, H. V. 
Henson, K. F. Crawford (Hon. Sec.). 

The Chairman said he was sure he might con- 
ratulate everybody on the success of the Club 
tiring the past year. Their accounts weie just 
to the good a little better than they were last year, 
and lie believed there was still a subscription 
going on, so that the members might consider 
themselves a little better off than the statement of 
accounts made them out to be. Throughout the 
vai ions paragraphs of the report they would see 
that in every one of the depaitments except athle¬ 
tics they had been most successful dm ing the course 
of the year. If was somewhat to be regietted that 
the athletic meeting did not come off last autumn, 
but it had always been found throughout the lime 
that he had been here that there wei e pei iods during 
whichone particular sport was neglected, but it was 
also found that that sport always revived after a 
little while, so that no one need despair about 
athletics, and the chances were that next autumn 
they would be able to bring off as successful an 
athletic meeting as ever before. As he had al¬ 
ready said, they were successful throughout in 
their contests with Kobe, and generally in their 
other contests, and, what was exceedingly 
pleasant to him and would no doubt be so to 
the whole of the Club, was that for the first 
time during the existence of the Club they had 
succeeded in beating somebody at baseball.— 
(Applause.) Hitherto when they played against 
other teams they had been ignomiuiously defeated, 
but during the past year, and for that they had to 
thank Mr. Mei liman, they had succeeded in 
retrieving their laurels. The members would see 
that though the report was very pleasant, it really 
suggested a beautiful insect with a great big sting 
in its tail.—(Laughter.) For when they came to 
look at the pavilion they found they had to spend a 
lot of money on it. At the end of the year—he was 
speaking of the repairs to the pavilion only, and 
not of llie water—they would be if they undertook 
those repairs probably something like $180 to the 
bad, and if they succeeded in the following year in 
wiping that off it was as much as they could 
expect, and he did not think the Club should 
regret if during the coming year they should 
prove a little bit to the bad in their ac¬ 
counts. He proposed that they should take the 
report as read, and that any one who had any 
general remaiks to make on the repoit, except 
in regard to the question of the pavilion, should 
make them, and the Committee, and himself to 
the best of his ability, would answer any ques¬ 
tions that might be put. The question of the 
pavilion would, he thought, probably necessitate 
considerable discussion, and for the convenience 
of the members that discussion should take 
place while they weie electing the committee. 
He therefore proposed the adoption of the re¬ 
port. It did not commit them to anything, be¬ 
cause the Committee had only mentioned what 
theiepairslo the pavilion were, but had not recoin 
mended that they should be done. He proposed 
that the report and accounts be approved, leaving 
to a later peiiod the discussion as to the para¬ 
graphs with regard to the pavilion. Befoie he 
sal down he could not help remaiking on this, 
possibly the last occasion on which he would 
p«eside there, that dining the course of the pre¬ 
sent year they had lost one who was really the 
originator of the Club, Mr. E. Abbott. It was 
owing to his energy and to the amount of 
work he did that a lot of scattered clubs were 
gathered into one, and made the Ciicket and 
Athletic Club the Club it now is. He devoted 
so much time to it that he succeeded in doing 
what had for many years been wanted, but could 
not be accomplished, and he (Mr. Hannen) could 
not help at this time calling to the minds of the 
membeis the fact that he had passed away. How 
much he was regretted only those who were intima¬ 
tely associated with him would know.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Walkinshaw seconded Mr. Hamien’s pro¬ 
posal. 

The Chairman invited questions, but none be¬ 
ing asked, put the report and accounts to the meet¬ 
ing and they were approved of. 

The following were the report and accounts :— 


Annual Report of the Y.C. & A.C. Season 1890-1801. 

In submitting the Report for the past year, the Committee 
have much pleasure in congratulating the members on 
another successful season. 

Accounts.—T he Committee beg to lay before the 
members a statement of accounts for the past financial year 
showing a balance of $5 56, after having paid the ground- 
rent up to the 1st of January, 1892, besides which there is a 
good stock of gear carried over for the coming season, only 
a small further outlay being necessary. 

Cricket.—T he season of 1890 may be considered a very 
satisfactory one. The number of matches played, eleven, 
is the same as in 1889. Three weie against the Fleet, and ! 
two against the Kobe Cricket Club, all of which were won 
easily by the Club, though lime neaily deprived us of victory- 
in the return match with the latter. The other matches 
played were the Eleven v. The Next Twenty Two, Bluff 
v. settlement, and four scratch matches. Larger, and more 
frequent, individual scores have been made than heretofore, 
due probably to the excellent pitch which the Club now 
possesses The Interport Matches were watched with 
great interest, and some of the best batting seen here for 
sometime was shown on both sides. The highest average 
falls to Mr W. D. S. Edwards with 122.1 for 8 innings, 
in 6 of which he was not out, which materially helps. Mr. 
Walkinshaw comes second with 53.2 for 10 innings, once 
not out, and is also credited with the highest individual 
score of 117, against Kobe. Mr. Crawford is again third 
with 49.6 for 12 innings, twice notout. These aveiage> 
are far and away higher than any recorded for some years. 
In bowling Mr. W. D. S. Fdwards also takes first honours, 
with the good average of 4.7 runs per wicket, Mr. Walford 
being a good second with 6.7 runs per wicket, though the 
laiter took 35 wickets to the former’s 31. In Messrs E. B. S 
Edwards and G Watson, the Club have acquired two good 
cricketers who strengthen the Eleven very materially, both 
in batting and bowling, and it is hoped they will be able to 
play as often during next season as is possible. 

Athletics.—O wing to the small number of entries for 
the usual Autumn Athletic Meeting, it was decided not to 
hold one, which is to be regretted as it shows a lack of 
interest in this branch of sport. 

Football.—T he revival of interest which commenced 
last season has more than been maintained duiing the 
present one. In addition to the many interesting games 
played amougst members, assisted by players from the 
Navy, we have had the pleasure of leceiving a second visit 
from our Kobe friends, and after a very fast and exciting 
game proved victorious by 4 goals to nil. The Match was i 
won mainly through the strong combination of our team 
doing their utmost to play an unselfish passing game. The 
team has been strengthened by several new membeis, 
notably Messrs. E B. S. Edwards, Barton, and MacNeil, 
who played up well in the Interport Match, and did more 
than their share towards winning it. The selection of the 
team proved an extremely difficult task owing to so many 
members playing alike, and after much consideration the 
one which played was decided on, and more than upheld , 
the honours of the Club. Mr. G- Watson would have played, 
had he not been disabled at the last moment, and would no 
doubt have proved another useful addition to our football 
strength. 

Baseball.—D uring the past year there has been quite 
a revival of interest in this game. Several matches were 
played against nines from the U S.S. Omaha, in all of which 
the Club was victorious. New balls and a good selection of 
bats were got over from America, the gear, etc., for the game 
now being in better condition than ever before. It is hoped 
that new blood may be introduced during Ibe coming sea¬ 
son and the interest in the game not allowed to flag. 

Lawn Tennis.—T he courts have been in good order 
throughout A handicap played in the Spring attracted a 
large number of competitors, and after being well contested 
was won by Mr. W. F. Page, for whom a suitable prize was 
provided. In the autumn it was impossible to arrange 
anything of the kind on account of the increased interest in 
Cricket, and the playing of the annual tournaments on the 
Ladies Lawn Tennis gronnd. Two new nets have been 
provided, but some further expenditure in the same direction 
will be necessary in the coming year. There are 6 dozen 
new balls in hand. 

Pavilion —I he Committee find that it will be necessary 
to spend a considerable amount of money on the Pavilion, 
and now place the matter before the members for consider¬ 
ation. The staircases and floors are quite rotten, the roof 
is very muck out of order, and the majority of the pillars 
require renewing. Besides it is proposed to make the 
dressing room more comfortable generally. Five Estimates, 
including painting, &c , have been obtained, running from 
$537-4° t° $424 9°- Another question for consideration is 
the advisability of laying on the water supply. Two Esti¬ 
mates have been obtained from the Water Works office, 
the first amounting to $129.50, and the second to $>10.84 
provided the owner of the house adjoining the pavilion will 
allow of the pipe being taken through his garden. The 
reason of this large estimale is mainly due to the long length 
of piping required to bring the water from the street main 
into the building. 

The present Committee beg to tender their resignations 
with every good wish for the continued prosperity and 
success of the Club. 

The Honorary Treasurer in account with the 
Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club. 

1891.—January 31. Dr. 

To Gear account 

Cricket and Lawn Tennis.$ai4..<9 

Baseball.*9-44 

4 Garden Seats.*7.25 

Looking Glasses and Lamps. 6.50 

Football.14.00 $291.78 

Working Expenses 

Momban's Wages and Present .... $125.00 
and and 3rd Momban's Wages for 7I 

months each.97-jo 

Coolies, Tennis Boys, &c., Cutting 
Grass, Rolling, Weeding, See. . . . 40J.43 625,93 

Repairs to Fence and Painting same. 62.38 

Repairs to Pavilion. 19.25 

Printing, Advertising and Stationery. 18.58 

Collecting Subscriptions. lo.ao 

Fite Insurance $1,200—t year to 1st September, 

,8 9t. 24.50 

Match Expenses. 58.22 


Athletic Sports—6 Tsubo of ashes. 15 .00 

Mourning wreath for the late Mr. E. Morriss . . 12.00 

Ground Kent to January 1st, 1892 ....’.. 328.22 

Balance carried forward to next Season's account 5.56 


• $i.47'-6a 

1890. —January 31. Or. -- 

By Balance brought forward from Season 

1889/1890. $ 3.69 

1891. —January 31. 

Subscriptions. 

2nd Half Season 1889/1890.$ 5.00 

1st Hah Season 1890/1892.565.00 

2nd Half Season 1890/1891.580.00 

Tokyo Membeis.35.00 1,185.00 

Entrance Fees. 

25 New Members. 125.00 

Subscriptions from H.M. Ships. 120.00 

Honus on Insurance for 1888. 3.0s 

Gear account. 

Hire of Tent. 25.00 

Cricket bats sold to members.18.00 33 00 

Interest on account with Hongkong 8c Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, Limited. 1.93 

$1,471 62 

E. 8c O. E. 

Yokohama, 31st January, 1891. 

W. D. S. Edwards, Act. Hon. Treasurer. 
Examined with vouchers and found correct. 

J. A. Jiffrsy. 1 , ... 

C. H. Balfour,/ A,, dltor »- 


The Chairman explained that under the rules 
the election of a President came first, then that of 
a Vice President and Captain of Ci icket, and lastly 
that of seven members of Committee to whom it 
was left to distribute the work amongst themselves. 

It was announced amid applause that the ballot 
for President had resulted in the election of Mr. 
Hannen. 

Mr. Walkinshaw’s election as Vice-President 
and Captain of Ciicket was received also with 
applause. 

While the ballot for the Committee was pio- 
ceeding, 

Mr. Walkinshaw said before any member 
made any lemaiks he would like lo point out one 
matter in reference to the laying on of the water. 
Besides the estimale given here of $424.90, which 
was the lowest obtained, tlieie was a further ex¬ 
penditure to be incurred amounting to $27, and 
there was also $110.84 for the cost of laying on the 
water. During the past few days he had received a 
communication fiom Mr. Walford, who intimated 
that he was willing to pay half the amount of those 
two items, $137.84, if the other half could he raised 
by subsetiption.—(Applalise.) He had lo thank 
Mr. Walford for his kind offer on behalf of the 
members of the Club, and he hoped they could see 
their way to do as suggested without burdening 
the Club more than they could help. They had to 
expend $400, which included repairs to the pavilion, 
putting it in good order, painting it, and making 
everything as comfortable as possible. The idea 
of the $27 was lo extend the present rooms and 
take in the bath rooms, so as, the water being laid 
on, to provide shower baths. 

llie Chairman thought the best way to raise 
discussion was for some one to propose that it be a 
lecontmendalion to the Committee to cany out lo 
the best of their ability the repairs mentioned in 
the paragiaph will* reference to the pavilion. 

Mr. Mollison thought the Committee, before 
taking upon themselves the expenditures of such a 
large sum, should have authority for doing so from 
the general body of the membeis. He proposed 
that a vole of thanks be accoided to Mr. Wal- 
fotd; that bis kind offer be accepted; and that 
the other half of the amount of $137 be raised by 
subscription as suggested. As to the expenses in 
connection with the pavilion, he proposed that the 
membeis authoiise the Committee to spend what¬ 
ever they thought was necessary in that direction. 

Mr. Gibbens seconded. 

Mr. Mollison said it was a large sum but he 
did not think the incoming Committee should be 
■ equiied lo spend it on their own responsibility. 

Mr. Walkinshaw intimated that he had al¬ 
ready received $20 townids the other half of the 
total of $137 fiom Mr. Hannen.— (Applause.) 

The motion of Mr. Mollison was then put to 
llie meeting and carried unanimously. 

The scrutineers (Messrs. Rickett and Hen¬ 
son) uol yet having finished their work, 

lhe Chairman mentioned that the amount still 
requited was $48.92, and invited subscriptions. 

Mr. Walkinshaw said as the membeis had 
done him the honour of reelecting him Vice-Pre¬ 
sident and Captain of Cricket he would like to 
say a few woids on the subject of cricket. It was 
remaiked the other day to him that the second 
eleven did not get as much ci icket as they ought 
to, and the suggestion he had now to offer for the 
consideration of the incoming Committee lo woi k 
on was that if some gentlemen would be willing to 
get tip matches among the younger members of 
the Club and those who were not able to play in 
what he might be allowed to call the belter Ci icket 
Matches, he would be quite willing to lend 
what aid he could. But he could not under¬ 
take to get up both a fit stand a second cricket 
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eleven. If any one therefore would offer some 
suggestion as to the best way of gelling it 
done, he would be most happy to assist in carry¬ 
ing it out, so as to give everybody x chance of 
playing cricket as much as possible. The cricket 
season, as would be seen, had been most successful, 
and what they wanted now was to try to get some 
of the younger members to come forward, and 
help the other cricketers who now represented 
Yokohama. If the matter could be worked pro¬ 
perly there was no reason why they should not 
greatly improve their ciicket, and so be able to 
give a good account of themselves wherever they 
went. For they must remember that they always 
played best on their own ground, and that though 
they had beaten Kobe here they must look 
forward to going down to Kobe as the Kobe 
team had come up here. They could not always 
hope to have the best team, and for that reason 
they ought to try and improve their cricket.— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Walford said as regarded the extension 
of the pavilion and the laying on of the water, of 
which Mr. Walkinshaw had spoken, he must in 
the first place express his gratitude for the vote 
of thanks they had been kind enough to pass in 
reference to him. He had been much impres¬ 
sed by the fact that for the last two years this 
question of water had been before them. They 
had had great demands on the funds of the 
Club during that period, and the Committee 
Vnd thought it undesirable to burden the Club 
with the expense of laying on the water at this 
time. As the members knew they had to spend 
a large sum in repairs, and it seemed to him 
that while they were at the pavilion they might 
go a little further and do a little more. He went 
down to the pavilion and looked at it, and Mr. 
Walkinshaw kindly came down a little later, and 
together they made out that they could ex¬ 
tend the room very much by knocking down the 
partitions between the pavilion and the bath¬ 
rooms and also by putting seals along the window 
side, of the pavilion, taking down the present 
boxes and replacing them with seats provided 
with lockers underneath and hinges on the lop. 
In addition to that they would have pegs along the 
wall so that the space for hanging clothes would be 
really greater than before. They would thus have 
seats and lockers where now they had only a few 
odd chairs. It must be conceded that they had 
not enough room in the pavilion at present, and in 
addition they had no proper place to wash in. 
He was sure they would all appreciate an 
extension which would give them the means of 
making themselves cleaner than before. It seemed 
to him, especially at this lime, that the Club funds 
were not in a condition to meet this exti a demand, 
seeing that they had repairs to carry out, and it 
also seemed to him a good time to get in the water 
for if they did not do so now it might be two or 
three years before they could. He fell further 
that instead of depending on the Club funds they 
should depend on voluntary subscriptions.—(Ap¬ 
plause.) 

It was announced that the ballot for the Com- 
mittee had resulted in the election of Messis 
W.D.S. Edwards, K. F. Crawford, A .B. Walford, 
W. L. Meriiman, H. C. Litchfield, P 2 . B. S. Ed¬ 
wards, and J. P. Mollison.—(Applause.) 

Mr. W. D. S. Edwards proposed that voluntary 
subscription lists should be sent round, so that all 
the members should have a chance of contributing 
to these repairs, and that thus the Club should 
not be burdened by debt at the end of the year. 
If they did so he thought $200 would be raised 
without any difficulty, even if membeisonly gave 
$1 or $2. He therefore proposed that the secretary 
be instructed to send round a voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion list towards the expense of altering the pavi¬ 
lion and also to meet the other expense of laying 
on the water. In connection with the accounts, 
they had another item to lake into consideration, 
namely the cost of the water, and it was therefore 
all the more necessai y that such a list as he had 
mentioned should be sent round. Moreover, thei e 
was the expense of keeping up the ground, espe 
dally the new piece in the centre which requited 
a great deal of rolling, cutting, and weeding, that 
each year during which he had been on the com 
mittee seemed to increase rather than decrease. 
Taking everything into consideration, he thought 
the idea he suggested would not only be accept¬ 
able to the members but would also be the means of 
bringing the Club out right at the end of the year. 
—(Applause.) 

Mr. Moli.ison seconded. 

The Chairman said it was to be observed that 
if Mr. Mollison’s first proposition were carried out 
there would be an estimated amount beyond which 
they would not require subscriptions. Then would 
come the difficulty as to what they were to do with 
the extra subscriptions. They would have to be 
rejected altogether, or there would have to be 


returned to all the subscribers an amount pro 
rata of their subscriptions. Mr. Edwards' motion 
would carry them out of that difficulty by appro¬ 
priating any surplus of subset iptions towards the 
expense the Club might have to incur. In that 
view he thought it might be advantageous to pass 
it. 

The motion being put was agreed to, and the 
proceedings, after a vote of thanks to the President 
on the motion of Mr. Balfour, were brought to a 
close. 


RURAL LIFE IN EAST ABERDEEN¬ 
SHIRE.—V. 


Although the corn is cut, much has yet to be 
done before the farmer is prepared for winter. The 
corn, after standing in stacks for ten days, more 
or less, according to the weather, has to be led or 
carried. If the weather is favourable, this opera¬ 
tion is conducted with all speed : often indeed, 
leading is continued all through a moonlight night, 
for it will not do to risk an autumn stoim and de¬ 
luge of rain upon the unprotected sheaves. 

While one party is in the field loading the carts 
and bringing them in, another is stationed in the 
corn-yard, building the sheaves in huge ricks, 
which, before all is done, have to be thickly thatch- 
with coarse grass, rushes or straw, which is secure¬ 
ly lied down with a cunning network of straw 
rope, the manufacture of which has employed the 
servants on rainy days during the harvest. 

Digging up the potatoes, and storing them in 
pits is the last work of the harvest hands. When 
that has been done, and the corn-yard made neat 
and tidy as a new pin, that farm is said to have 
“got -winter .” Sometimes the meal and ale supper 
is postponed until this time; sometimes a second 
feast takes place. Now it is winter indeed; al¬ 
though, after violent October storms, November 
occasionally sets in mild and damp, or gives us a 
few brief, bright days of St. Martin’s summer. 
In the garden may yet be found some late annuals 
and the hardy Michaelmas daisy. Only a day or 
two ago forgotten gooseben ies were hanging on the 
leafless bushes, and a diligent search might have 
been rewarded by a handful of belated strawberries. 
But now it is time to be thinking of Halloween. The 
celebrations of this time-honoured festival are so well 
and widely known that it is not necessary to say much 
about them here. The gathering of sticks for the 
Hallow fire was begun days and weeks before the 
longed for night arrived. The bigger the bonfire 
could be made the belter. Assoon as itwas dusk the 
impatience of children could no longer be resliain- 
ed, and out we went. There was a delicious feel¬ 
ing of doing something out of the way and 
almost wicked, when wrapped up warmly, we took 
our way in the daikness over ploughed fields and 
stubble to the pile of bmshwood which loomed 
large and mylerious in the gloom. A panful of 
burned peat soon set the wood in a blaze; then 
what clapping of hands and shouting ; what rushing 
through the flames by adventurous spirits!; what 
roasting of potatoes and onions in the ashes! It 
must be confessed that one’s face got roasted too, 
while one’s back was shivering. 

Leaving the embers still all aglow, the garden 
was next visited in order that the custocs might 
be pulled. Custocs are the cabbage or kail stalks 
and roots still left in the ground aftei the beads 
have been cut for donteslic use, but stocks or 
plants of growing kail may also be taken. To 
the cabbage bed then we all stumble through the 
daikness, possibly encountering on our way the 
fate of the man of Thessaly who fell into a goose¬ 
berry bush and scratched out both his eyes. Each 
one pulls up a custoc at random and bears it to the 
house in triumph. If the stem is long and straight 
and handsome, so will your future husband or wife 
he, if poor, short and crooked, then no such prize 
awaits you in the matrimonial market. If much 
earth clings to the roots it is the sign of wealth, if 
the reverse, then poverty will be your portion. 

Once more in the house dipping for apples, 
burning nuts, winding the blue clue, sowing hemp- 
seed, each and all of the old customs were re¬ 
membered and practised. One, in particular used 
to make my blood 1 nil cold even to think of. A girl, 
if any could be found brave enough, must go alone 
to a stream where three lairds’ lands met, dip her 
sleeve in the running water, and, on her return, 
hang the garment to dry before the fire. She must 
then retire for the night, and at midnight, when 
all was still, she would see the form of her lover, 
who was to be, come and turn the sleeve. It so 
happened that at the end of one of our fields, a 
little stream did, in effect, separate the lands of 
three different lairds, but though such a rare 
opportunity was ready to hand, nobody, so far as 
I remember, was ever found with strong enough 
nerves to put the spell to the test. 


It may be thought that I have been guilty of na 
anachronism in talking of Halloween as coming 
in November: but it must be remembered that 
old style was, and still is kept in most remote 
country places. 

This is Hallow even, 

The mown hallowday; 

Nine nichts to Martinmas 
Will soon wear away. 

is the thyme sung by discontented servants, long¬ 
ing for the term, which may bring them a change of 
place ; although flitting at Martinmas is not so 
common as at Whitsunday. Martinmas was the 
time when a good fat bullock was killed and salted 
for winter use. Although the practice is almost 
given up at the present day, the memory of the 
custom is preserved in the word mort, which 
means a fine beasl, ready for the butcher's knife. 
Boiling, roasting, salting, sausage-making was the 
order of the day. Meal puddings were sausages 
stuffed with oat meal and finely chopped suet, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and onions. The pud¬ 
dings were all made at one lime, and boiled in a 
huge pot, care being taken to prevent the skin 
from bursting, as the contents swelled, by judi¬ 
cious pricking with a long darning-needle. Hence 
the proverb applied to a procrastinating fellow, 
" Ye never prick till the pudding runs out ! ” 
The sausages or meal puddings once cooked 


and cold were place in the meal girna!, or 
huge bin, containing the oatmeal for daily use. 
There they were ready at a moment’s notice, only 
requiring to be reboiled for a few minutes, or 
broiled over a clear fire, to form a most excel¬ 
lent and savoury dish. These were sometimes 
called white puddings, to distinguish them from 
others, which were called black puddings, and of 
which bullocks’ blood was a piincipal ingredient. 
But these were never made, much less eaten in 
our house. 

It fell about a Mart’maa time. 

And a gay time it was then, O ! 

When our gudewife had puddings to raak,' 

And she boiled them in the pan, O ! 
****** 

And first they ate the white puddings 
And then they ate the black, O ! 

Tho’ muchle thought the gude wife to hersel', 

Yet ne'er a word she spak’ O ! . 

So runs a funny old song which I often heard 
as a child. 

Close upon Martinmas follows the Christmas 
season, but New Christmas as they call the twenty- 
fifth of December is little noticed, no religious 
service being observed on that day except among 
the Episcopalians, and social festivities being, for 
the most part, postponed until the New Year, or 
Auld Yule, that is our Twelfth Day, the sixth of 
January. 

To be sure, from the lairds’ houses came pre¬ 
sents of mince pies and hothouse grapes; and to 
the lairds’ houses one was invited to Christinas 
dinner, where the traditional roast beef and plum 
pudding appeared, and where there were snapdra¬ 
gon, and games and dancing. But such things were 
only for the few. The general way of keeping Yule 
at the cottages and farm houses was by sitting 
up all night on the sixth of January, and playing 
“ Catch the Ten ” a modified kind of whist, in which 
the ten plays an important pai t. This varied by 
“ Old maid” or the more boisterous game of 
“ Keep ” would go on the livelong night. At one or 
two o'clock in the morning sowens and cheese and 
ale were partaken of. 

Drinking sowens is a kind of gruel made from 
the staichy sediment obtained by steeping the 
inner husks of the oats in water for several days, 
until it becames slightly sour. This sweetened 
with sugar or treacle and softened with a bit of 
butter, makes a pleasant and very wholesome 
drink. Boiled sowens is compounded of the same 
ingredients, but boiled until it becomes of the con- 
sistency of Plane mange. It is highly recommend¬ 
ed by the faculty as a light notnishing diet for 
invalids and children, and is a favotn ite supper 
dish in every Scotch farm house, but of.course one 
would never expect an Englishman to like it. 

The last merry-making of the winter season 
is Posterns E'en or Shrove Tuesday. Cm ious that 
its obsei vance should still be preserved among the 
Presbyterians wheie neither fasting in Lent, nor 
feasting at Easter ever held a place. Beef “ brose ” 
is served at the mid day meal, and pancakes of 
course appear on every table. The making of 
the pancakes, or “sauty bannock” as they are 
called, is the great fun of the evening. They are 
made of oatmeal, milk, and eggs, a handful 
of snow, which can generally be found but too 
easily, and a good pinch of salt, from which the 
name “ sauty” bannocks. I must confess they seem 
to me to bear more resemblance to Lenten than 
to Carnival fare. The last bannock is made extra 
thick and large, and a ring is hidden in the mess 
before it is pomed on the hot iron plate ox gridle, 
which hangs by a hook and iron chain over the 
peat fire. 

The member of the household chosen to “fire” 
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the last bannock must perform her task in silence, 
or the spell is broken, and I know not what dire 
consequence may follow. All soris of tricks and 
leasings are resorted to in order to irritate or sur¬ 
prise her into speech, but she is generally equal 
to the occasion. The merry-making finishes up 
with a game of cards or a dance. 

I might tell of weddings, christenings, funerals, 
each with its own special customs ; of the parish 
school ; of the well known and ever welcome 
fish-wife; of the better-known but not so wel¬ 
come beggar-man and beggar-wife; of the na¬ 
tional dress and national music, and many an¬ 
other link in the chain of old memories. Let 
it suffice to set down a few recollections of 
the fish-wife, and the " caird,” or beggar. Before 
the opening of railways in our district the fish¬ 
wives would tramp from fourteen to sixteen miles 
in the early morning, and arrive at the village 
by breakfast time. From Cairubulg and Invenal- 
lochy they mostly came, five or six in a company, 
all dressed alike in short blue cloth skirls, while 
"mutches” and plaids of a small blueand black 
check. The heavy " Creels ” on their backs con¬ 
tained many pairs of fresh and fellow or smoked 
haddocks, red and grey cod, turbot, soles, skate and 
other kinds of fish. It was marvellous to see the 
speed with which the women got over the ground 
with quick short steps, known as "the fishers trot.” 
Arrived at the village, the band would separate, 
each one having favourite customers, and houses 
where they were well known, and received almost 
as friends. The price of a pair of haddocks might 
be tlueepence, or a " pickle ” meal. At the farm 
houses, indeed, money seldom appeared in the 
bargain, meal or potatoes, butter, or a bottle of 
milk did duty instead of coin, so that the poor fish¬ 
wife often went home more heavily laden than she 
set out. 

These fisher folks of the east coast are a distinct 
race, differing in appearance, manners, and speech 
from their inland neighbours. They marry among 
themselves, and indeed, the variety of names seems 
as limited as in the case of Dandy Dinmont’s cele¬ 
brated terriers. I can remember an auld Annie 
Buchan, and a young Annie Buchan ; a muckle 
Annie Buchan, and a little- Annie Buchan; a 
bonnie Annie Buchan, and an illfaured Annie 
Buchan. 

In the herring season, July and August, the 
fish-wives never appeared : they were too busy at 
home mending and drying nets, even if they were 
not engaged by curers as “gutters’' and "packers.” 

For herring we had to depend on the " cadger,” 
a stranger in the district, and of the town tramp 
order. He passed every day with his little 
green cart, and wretched looking white pony. 
Half a mile off one could hear his cry of Herrin ’ / 
Herrin' l Then every wife rushed out with her 
dish in her hand, and a silver fourpence between 
her teeth, both hands were needed to "wale” or 
choose the fourteen fine fish which formed the 
cadger’s dozen. 

Hardly a day passed that two or three beggars 
did not come to the door. As a rule, money was 
not given, but if bread or meal would be accepted, 
the " puir folk ” were never sent empty away. Most 
of them carried bags or " pokss ” wherein to store 
the meal thus obtained, some of which they would 
use as brose or porridge, but most of which 
would be sold in the towns as food for poultry, 
and whiskey bought with the proceeds. 

There was Nairn "Fimmie,” the terror of our child¬ 
hood, in his patched "muckle” coat and battered 
broad bonnet. He had a hideously protruding under 
lip, and a voice that might have suited the Giant 
Blunderbore. Whisky, and whisky alone was his 
object in life, but, as he never got any at our house 
he used to depart grumbling with his “pickle’’ meal, 
which he required some persuasion to take. He 
might have succeeded belter if he had pos¬ 
sessed the insinuating manners of another High- 
landman who appeared one day, and after 
many compliments, whispered his request for a 
** lumblefull ” of spirits, he having lately partaken 
of “ an icalious drink o’could wather ” from the 
effects of which unaccustomed tipple he was 
suffering. 

Then there was “Thumll Ra” or the “Bearby 
man,” whose real name was McKenzie, a splendid 
looking old man, with a snow-white beard falling 
over his breast. He was no beggar, however, but a 
licensed hawker. The contents of his boxes were 
chiefly cheap trinkets, eagerly bought by the ser¬ 
vant girls, or by the men as presents for their 
sweethearts. But now and then a really quaint 
and handsome silver ornament might be picked 
up from him for a trifle. He loo, had an enor¬ 
mous great coat, patched with every colour 
under the sun. He would lay it down on the 
kitchen floor while the bargaining went on, 
and there it was guarded faithfully by his 
little terrier, which rejoiced in the lengthy and 
inappropriate name of Jennie Mill Davidson, 


Jennie growled and showed her teeth in suCh an 
alarming manner if anyone but her master came 
near, that a widely spread belief prevailed that the 
“ muckle ’’ coat was heavy with treasure, quilted in 
between the patches. 

“ Peter the Sweep,” with his two scampish grand¬ 
sons and elfish daughter “Johan ” formed a most 
undesirable family ; still they were never refused 
quarters in the barn, or a bowl of porridge for 
their supper. 

“ Tipperary ” was a dwarf with an unlimited 
capacity for whisky, and with such a wicked longue 
that the children were banished from the kitchen on 
her approach. These are but two or three among 
the best remembered. Poor old folks! Their 
place knows them no more. 

On a recent visit to Aberdeenshire one was met 
by strange faces at every turn ; the children were 
middle-aged men and women, the old people were 
gone. Change had been busy in many ways; the 
open hearth was replaced by a brand-new Ameri¬ 
can kitchener: the old well was gone, filled up, 
and the surrounding common ploughed and en¬ 
closed as part of tire new Cemetery. The orchis, 
hairbell, and forget-me-not, the thousand wild 
flowers that delighted our childhood, where are 
they ? Yes, the dear old well was gone, and there 
was a pump in the back-kitchen. 

(the end.) 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

. -♦- 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 


San Francisco, February 5th. 

In my last, I chronicled the death of a King. 
I have now to report the death of a Cabinet officer, 
William Wittdom, Secretary of the Treasury. 
The papers are full of biographies of the late 
Secretary, in which the various public offices he 
filled are duly chronicled, and the usual eulo¬ 
gies on his character pronounced. The fact is 
that Mr. Windom was a type of what is known as 
a smart man. He was good tempered, genial, 
affable with every body; could see the point in a 
discussion as quick as the next man ; and was 
adroit in the manipulation of politicians. But 
among those who knew him personally he passed 
for a shrewd and unscrupulous speculator, who 
was never without a few shares of stock in some 
wild scheme which he was willing to part with to 
a friend just to oblige him, and who thoroughly 
appreciated the large part which boodle plays in 
the modern world. 

It is given out at Washington that no further 
attempt will be made to pass the Force Bill. Its 
parent, Senator Hoar, has delivered its obituary, 
and has informed the world that several senators 
who voted against the bill had given him their 
written promise to support it. That is quite likely; 
people often change their minds when they see that 
it would be dangerous to adhere to their original 
intentions. However this may be, the attempt to 
introduce federal bayonets at stale elections, and 
its failure, will not rehabilitate the Republicans in 
public esteam. 

No progress is being made with other party 
measures. An effort will be made to pass the bill 
granting subsidies to ocean steamers, with what 
result cannot now be predicted. The Apportion¬ 
ment Bill will be passed; its details have not been 
published; but it will not be a partisan measure, and 
will probably be fair. Under it a member of con¬ 
gress will represent more individuals than a mem¬ 
ber of any other legislative body in the world. 

In view of the transfer of power next month 
from the Republican to the Democratic party, your 
readers may not object to read the following state¬ 
ment of the dividing line between the two parties, 
as given by Hon. Roger Q. Mills of Texas:— 

The Democratic party has always been the strongest and 
retained the strongest hold on the confidence of the country 
when it was strictly Democratic. It has always been 
weakest when by time-serving politicians it has been led off 
after political heresies. 

The country sustained the Democratic party when it was 
Democratic, because it enjoyed the highest prosperity 
under the laws enacted and administered in accordance 
with its principles, and it has been ready at all times and is 
now ready to give its support to all measures which are in 
harmony with these principles. The creed of the Demo¬ 
crat is self-government of the person, self-government of 
the subordinate locality, country, city or town, self-govern¬ 
ment of State and self-government of the United States. 
In all matters of doubt the constitutions and the laws of 
the nation and State should be construed in favour of the 
liberty of the citizen and against the surrender of power to 
the Government. 

Every Democrat, if he is one from conviction, believes 
that the country will attain its highest prosperity and the 
people their highest possible liberty of thought and action 
from the smallest possible interference by the Government 
which is consistent with the preservation of order in the 
State. Guided by these principles, Democrats will always 
oppose all Federal legislation which proposes to usurp 


power rightfully belonging to State and local jurisdictions 
and all State or local interference with the individual right 
of a citizen. 

The Federal party in its day held and the Republican 
narty now holds precisely the opposite of these views. The 
Republican does not believe the people capable of self-go¬ 
vernment. He would probably not say it in so many 
words, but his party measures are in accord with that faith. 
He believes that the capacity to govern belongs to a class, 
and while the masses have the ballot, they may be govern¬ 
ed in the interest of classes by discipline. A Republican 
believes in special privileges; a Democrat in equal rights. 

The Prime Minister of Canada has dissolved 
Parliament in order to give the Canadian people 
an opportunity of electing a new Parliament which 
shall be fresh from the people, and shall be pos¬ 
sessed of their views on commercial relations with 
the United States. A portion of the people of 
Canada are openly in favour of annexation ; an¬ 
other portion seek reciprocity with the United ' 
Stales, and a third party opposes all legislation 
which might have the effect of drawing the two 
countries together. The Prime Minister, Sir 
John A. McDonald, who is a very old man, im¬ 
bued with the prejudices of the past, should be 
classed with the last, though he would probably 
resent the imputation. But his following is not 
large. Nor is the annexation party strong enough 
to warrant a belief that it will attain its objects, 
at any rate in our time. Reciprocity would suit 
the bulk of the Canadians very well, and it would 
meet the views of most of the Democrats in this 
country; but it will probably have to wait until Mr. 
Harrison makes way for a Democratic President. 

Preparations for the World’s Fair at Chicago 
are progressing vigorously. The Directors have 
discovered that the buildings, &c., will cost not ten 
millions, which was the original estimate, but 
fifteen, and they are busily engaged in trying to 
raise the money. Any number of ingenious 
people are suggesting new features for the Fair. 

A Mr. Pennington has got a dirigeable balloon 
already on the ground, and proposes to give a 
series of ascents, on which the aeronauts will travel 
where they will. From the descriptions of his air¬ 
ship and his plans, it does not appear that Mr. 
Pennington has improved upon the aerostats with 
which M.M. Renard attd Krebs made their as¬ 
cents in 1884. Mr. William Stein way, of New 
York, the pianoforte manufacturer, proposes that 
there shall be a continuous musical festival during 
the Fair. He wants to collect all the eminent 
musicians in the world, and supply them with a 
trained orchestra, so that they shall discourse the 
finest music from morning till night. Each musi¬ 
cian would give the music of his own country. Thus 
for a week there would be an English musical f£te, 
then for a week an Italian fete, then a German 
f£ie, then a French, Spanish, and so on. Sub¬ 
scriptions are being taken for the purpose, and it is 
possible that the idea may be carried out. People 
are already beginning to believe that the Fair will 
be a success. It is observed that the Paiis exposi¬ 
tion, which cost 41,500,000 francs, realised a profit 
of 8,000,000 francs, and it is said that we ought to 
do as well. 

A queer old woman named Catherine McKnight 
hanged herself in Chicago last week. She was 
the wife of a Union soldier during the war, and 
when he was made prisoner, she became a Union 
spy. Disguised in man’s clothes, she made her 
way to the prison where her husband was con¬ 
fined, changed clothes with him, and enabled him 
to escape—but he was unfortunately shot in the 
act. She was caught, and sentenced to death, 
but being remarkably good looking, she con¬ 
trived to get away without being shot. Her ad¬ 
venture engendered in her an extraordinary fond¬ 
ness for lawless adventurers. After the war, she 
married a notorious convict named Daley; him 
she lost owing to his being caught in the act of 
burglarizing a house. Then she married another 
convict named Matthews, and again she lost him, 
owing to his sentence to prison for life. Faithful to 
the breed, she took a fourth husband in the shape 
of a forger, who was shot dead by a policeman in 
New Orleans. Her fifth and last husband is not 
known to have been a convict. But she could not 
get along with him, and she divorced him after 
two years of matrimony. For eight years she lived 
unmarried ; but she probably found single life 
tedious, for after putting her papers in order, she 
hanged herself in her own house, and has gone to 
that world where we may assume that there are 
neither divorces nor convicts. 

Some time next month, a “ committee of two 
hundred,” representing the Spauish-American 
nations and the United Slates will meet in Wa¬ 
shington to confer on common interests. Simul¬ 
taneously a delegation from Canada will repair 
to the same city to consult with Mr. Blaine 
on commercial relations. Thus, for the first time 
in history, representatives of the two Americas 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Straits of Magellan 
will meet in council. The Committee of two hun¬ 
dred is to organize as a real Parliament, or Cou- 
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gress, with two houses, and a set of Parliamentary 
rules framed on Cushing’s manual. It will con¬ 
sider all questions which concern the inateiial de¬ 
velopment of the continent, and likewise all ques¬ 
tions which have a bearing on the spread of free 
institutions. The power of the body will be limit¬ 
ed ; it will not be clothed with authority to enforce 
its views ; but as an advisory commission, its re¬ 
commendations are likely to be received with re¬ 
spect throughout tire continent. The value of those 
recommendations will depend on the quality of the 
men who take the lead in the conduct of its business. 

The medical faculty is engaged in testing Dr. 
Koch’s lymph at the hospitals. Thus far no in¬ 
stance of cure has been reported ; but it is per¬ 
haps premature to form air opiitiotr orr the 
efficiency of the German remedy. Meanwhile, 
devout folks have placed their faith not on 
'lymph, but on the intercession of St. Blaise, 
who, as everybody knows, was entrusted by the 
Almighty, i,6oo years ago, with power to cure 
diseases of the respiratory system. His festival 
was kept last week, and the church of St. Ignatius, 
where prayers could be addressed to him with a 
reasonable certainty of reaching their destination, 
was crowded from dawn to dusk with sufferers from 
bronchitis and consumption. There were swarms 
of children, who seemed to intend to cough their 
heads off; large numbers of emaciated men and 
women; and many grey-haiied members of both 
sexes, who had crawled to the sacred edifice to 
beseech the saint to relieve their suffeiiugs. '1 lie 
steps at the rails of the altar were thronged all day 
long. At intervals, a bell rang, and a priest in 
white surplice and red stole came for ward to slow 
music, stood in front of a cross made of flickeiing 
candles, and muttered to each kneeling suppli¬ 
cant “ May God deliver thee from all evils of 
the throat, through the inteicession of St. Blaise.” 
The invocation over, the invalids struggled to their 
feet, and went home in high hope. St. Blaise'^ fa¬ 
mous operation on the throat of a boy in which a fish 
hone had stuck is of course familiar to your readers. 
The saint dissolved the bone with a short hut 
vigorous prayer, and the boy was cured. He (the 
saint) had shown in his own case his shot t and 
easy way of dealing with bodily ailments. He 
was put on the rack, and his flesh loin from his 
bones with iron pincers; but when the lot lures 
were over, he went about his business as if nothing 
had happened. Then the heathen persecutors 
threw him into a lake to drown, but he walk d the 
water as if it had been an asphalt pavement. At 
last they cut his head off, and hid it, wlieie lie 
could not find it. And this finished him. To 
such a personage, the cure of a case of bionchitis 
must be child’s play. 


LETTER FROM DENVER. 

--♦- 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 

Denver, Colo., January 21st. 

Distress has grown acute upon the eastern 
edges of Colorado. Farmers were atli acted 
thither by lying prophets who told of an annually 
advancing rain belt. Man could conquer nature by 
faith. All he had to do was to plant his seed, watch 
for rain and build a house. Claims wet e taken up, 
townships formed, banks established, land com Is 
opened, mills erected. But the rain did not come, 
means of irrigation theie were almost none, and 
the history of the whole undertaking has been sor¬ 
rowful enough. All over these western plains and 
prairies, for several years, farming has been con¬ 
ducted at a loss for lack of rain. There might have 
been no Indian trouble if Dakota had but given 
them crops for their tilling and seed-sowing. The 
“ untutored mind ” could find but faint traces of 
God in barren harvest fields ; for broken treaties 
with their white brother wete too manifestly the 
efficient cause of their dependence on Dakota’s' 
bounty. They were starving. General Miles be- - 
came a veritable Messiah, cleai ing away swindling 
agents and offering a feast of fat things to hungry 
bucks and squaws. In the future let us hope that 
so much of civil service reform as is needed to 
keep faith with these remnants of great nations 
will be effected. One would naturally suppose 
that this country loo, is large enough for both pale 
face and redskin, and that our Government is rich 
enough to keep faith with such men as Red Cloud 
and Silting Bull. Certainly if the conscience of 
the American people had its way in the Indian 
difficulty there would be no difficulty. The Indians 
would he paid well and honourably in the best 
laud the continent affor ds, and would soon need no 
“ rations.” All these broad Western lands would 
bring forth bountifully if they could but have water. 
To depend on a mythical “ i aiu bell ” is impossible. 
Up the canons and in the " parks” each summer 
gives a fair amount of wet, but even there close 


to the foothills, farmers do trot depend upon the 
rainfall. Irrigation is the otre essential. But 
when irrigation is possible the results are as¬ 
tonishing. Land that a few years ago produced 
nothing bitl buffalo grass, brown for eleven months 
in ever y year, patches of cactus and the uninterest¬ 
ing sage brush, itow bears huge potatoes, oats, 
corn, and wheal, far above the average in quality 
and quantity. The prices of this produce are 
always good. Potatoes are now selling at $2 
per hundred pounds, atrd a vegetable in finitely 
inferior to the once despised Satsunta-imo , a 
cadaverous looking root, long and scraggy, is 
sold to the consumer at the modest price of a 
nickel a pound. These are the average prices. 
A man from Tennessee says “ Down in my coun- 
ti y they feed them to the pigs, sir !”—speaking trot 
of prices but of sweet-potatoes. 

In a letter last November I mentioned that a 
split had taken place in local political ranks. The 
Republican majority was rent in twain. A natmal 
sequel was considerable Democratic rejoicing and 
a good deal of Democratic success in the elections. 
Now the contest has been transferred to the legis- 
tive chambers, the speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives has been ejected from office, blood has 
been boiling on both sides, notorious “toughs” 
from the saloons and slums have been in the pay 
of “ the gang ” or the “ anti-gang” factions, nomi¬ 
nally as deputy sheriffs, really to overawe the 
other side, and at last two policemen have been 
shot down by “deputy sheriffs,” and one of them 
has had the misfortune to die before he saw his 
assailant wriggle out of the clutches of the law. 
l ire wriggling is an expensive process, so that a 
man guilty of the crime of poverty as well as of 
murder is now and then sacrificed at the altar 
of abstract justice. 

But it is not only here that the sweets of 
office tempt men to the resolute policy of the re¬ 
volver. Only a shot l lime ago Oklahoma was torn 
asunder by the rival claims of Guthrie and King 
fisher for the privilege of capital. Oklahoma was 
to be a paradise. That semi-nomadic population 
that dwells upon the holders of civilization, was 
being poured into the new territory. It is now 
being poured back again, and some of it will be 
happy if it can gel to Illinois. Hardly anywhere 
else in the world can there be found such classes 
of frontier agriculturalists as in this West. They 
seem perennially dissatisfied. There is always an 
El Dorado in front awaiting their ai rival. The 
sun shines moi e helpfully anywhere else than 
wheie they are now located. Like poor Jo, 
they are bound to move on. They do not 
seem to desire wealth so much as new surround¬ 
ings. They will lay hold of the most unpro¬ 
mising claim, make it their own by a few years’ 
residence and scratching, then get away to fresh 
fields and pastures new. Those on the plains are 
now “down on the hard-pan,” “right on bed rock, 
sure.” Denver is sending a few of them some food, 
seed, and clothes. 

We await with eagerness the issue of the pre¬ 
sent silver muddle. The West will be content with 
nothing less than free coinage. If we had power 
to take our bars of silver to the local mint and 
bring away while dollars in exchange, less only 
cost of minting, we would soon be leading the 
waters of the Rockies to every bit of available 
farm land in the State, storing the winter 
waste for the summer want, loaning money to 
farmers at easy rates, and building up the West 
on the broadest basis. Free coinage will have to 
come. If no one else will give it, all Western 
parlies will be focussed on a single man, pledged j 
to the cause of silver. Senator Stanford seems 
head and shoulders above other honest politicians, 
and would command the endorsement of an over¬ 
whelming majority. He will champion that people 
against the money lenders, wire pulling states¬ 
men and paity shams. Hardly any other man 
could now arouse the enthusiasm that the name of 
Stanford awakes. Such a mart entering the lists 
at once as silver knight and farmers' champion 
would dazzle every eye. 

In speaking of Oklahoma I omitted to mention 
a curious fact. Where white met) cannot live ne¬ 
groes from Carolina are settling in considerable 
numbers. Several hundred families are now on 
their way, held by an organization of their own, 
to this western home. No one doubts that, if 
they can make a living of it, this is a healthy 
movement. Especially helpful will be the fact that 
the yottnger generation of coloured people will 
forget or never learn the word "slavery.” 

We are having a particularly cold and snowy 
winter. Last year was bad enough in this respect, 
but this goes beyond the record yet made it) snow¬ 
fall. 

It is curious to watch the statements made in 
the papers concerning Irish affairs. Parnellism 
arid auli-Paruellism have each a few followers, but 
no one seems able to decide the r ival claims. The 


newspaper toadies are in a quandary. They are 
afraid to utter anti-Parnell blasts lest they should 
be followed to-morrow by Parnellite victories ; and 
McCarthy is a name for pressmen to tremble at. 
And so, since the deus ex machind, the populace, 
is paralysed, waiting to know what to think, the 
papeisate content to publish telegrams without 
note or comment. 

We live to learn ! I found the other day at a 
meeting of good people, where a letter from Japan 
was read, that the curious fetish in Asakttsa tem¬ 
ple, a type of Jizo Sama I believe, is the Goddess 
of Mercy, and that it is the fruitful cause of sore 
eyes among the Japanese people. By robbing 
this stone image and titer) passing their baud over 
their own face they convey virus which induces 
ophthalmia ! Hencefoilh we have visions of forty 
million people making periodical pilgrimages to 
Asakusa and rubbing what Miss Bird or some 
other author called Bimzuru Sama. 


IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COURT. 

-4- 

Before G. H. Scidmorb, Esq., Vice-Consul Gene¬ 
ral, and Messrs. J. K. Goodrich and Geo. E. 
Rice, Associates.— Monday, March 2nd, 1891. 


DOERING V. PRICK. 

An action, brought by J. G. Doering against 
Mrs. Bonnie Price, No. 88, Yokohama, was heard 
to-day. 

Mr. Uchiyania Rossetsu appeared for the plain¬ 
tiff, and the defendant appeared in person. 

The Associates having been sworn, 

Mr. Uchiyania Rossetsu asked whether the de¬ 
fendant hail complied with the requirement of his 
notice of Friday to produce a certain agreement 
and any other documents beating on the case. 

The agreement and other papers weie produced. 

Mr. Uchiyama went on to say that the plaintiff 
had sold to the defendant the houses and out¬ 
houses at No. 88, with the residue of the lease of 
six years still to run. Before the actual agree¬ 
ment was made there were a gieal many inter¬ 
views about the price at which the house was to 
be sold, Mr. Doering in the beginning asking 
$2,500 which, however, the defendant was not 
prepared to give. After a great deal of haggling 
and bar gaining, it was finally agreed that it) con¬ 
sideration of the defendant paying $1,500 it) cash; 
fuither in consideration of her giving a promissory 
note for $500, making a total of $2,000 ; and fur¬ 
ther in consideration of the defendant allowing 
plaintiff the fiee use of part of the godowti valued 
at about $15, during the period of non-payment 
of the promissory note, the sale should be made. 
Further, if the defendant chose to pay the amount 
of the promissory note before the expiry of six 
months, then the plaintiff would be obliged to pay 
godown rent or give up the godown. Mr. Uchi¬ 
yama here read the petition and answer. In the 
petition the plaintiff set forth that on or about 
the 31st day of May, 1890, he sold to the de¬ 
fendant the dwelling house and buildings situat¬ 
ed on Lot No. 88b Yokohama, and transferred 
the same to her together with the lease of the lot 
of land. In paragraph 3 it was stated that the 
larger portion of the purchase money for the pre¬ 
mises was then and theie paid to the plaintiff by 
the defendant, that a balance of $500 remained 
due and owing by the defendant. As security for 
the payment of the balance of $500 the defendant 
gave plaintiff her promissory note in the following 
terms :— 

" I promise to pay to J. G. Doeiing, Yokohama, 
on or before and not later than Nov. 31st, i8go, 
the sum of mex.$5oo (mex. dollars five bundled) 
and interest thereon at rate of 10 per cent, per 
annum for value received (being balance due him 
on property No. 88b Creekside.) 

“(Sd.) ' B. Pi ice, 

" Witness Uchiyama Rossetsu, 

“ No. 32 Yokohama. 

“Yokohama, May 31st, 1890.” 

The petition went on to say that the sum of $500 
and interest still remains due and owing to the 
plaintiff and all his efforts to induce the defendant 
to pay it or any part of it have been fruitless. 

In her answer the defendant admitted the first 
four paragraphs of the petition and as to paragraph 
5 she said—I have always been and am now wil¬ 
ling to pay plaintiff the sum of $500 mexi- 
can and the sum of $25 mexican due on pro¬ 
missory note due for six months interest ftom 1st 
June till 301I1 November 1890,33 per promissory 
note making a total sum of $525 less the sum of 
$232.50 mexican due to me from the above plaintiff 
for rent of a godown on Lot No. 88, Yokohama, 
from the 1st of June till the 31st December, 1890, 
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and a further sum of $40 mexican, being one 
month's rent of dwelling house and out houses 
on Lot No. 88, collected from Miss Grant 
by the plaintiff on my account, making a total sum 
of $242,50 mex. due to me by the aforesaid plain¬ 
tiff.” On this calculation the answer showed the 
defendant to be indebted to the plaintiff in the 
sum of $282.50 (the promissory note, principal and 
interest being set at $525) which sum the defend¬ 
ant deposited with the Court. 

Mr. Uchiyama proceeded to say that the point 
at issue was therefore to prove or disprove the 
correctness of the counter claim. First he pointed 
out that the defendant had calculated her interest 
up to the end of November, instead of reckoning 
it to date. She had had the use of the money; 
the plaintiff had been kept out of it till now. As to 
the counterclaim, he repeated the conditions under 
which the sale was effected, remarking that the 
tenancy of a part of the godown was one of those 
conditions, Mr. Doering desiring to sell the pre¬ 
mises, which were not desirable for a gentleman 
doing business in Yokohama. Had the defendant 
paid the promissory note on the date (30th Nov¬ 
ember) stipulated the total amount that Mr. Doer¬ 
ing would have received (including $15 per mouth 
as value of godown tenancy) was $2,090. 

J. G. Doering, sworn, deponed—I am a German 
subject living at No. 109. I am a piano manu¬ 
facturer. In May, 1890, I was the owner of the 
house No. 88b, Creekside. Previous to 301I1 
May, 1890, the defendant made overtures to me to 
purchase the premises. I was naturally desirous 
to sell the premises, but the offer came from the 
other side. Early in the morning of May 31st I 
received a letter from Mr. Litchfield in which he 
informed me that Miss Everdale declined to pur¬ 
chase the lease of the lot No. 88, on the terms 
proposed, as there were only 6 years to run. She 
was willing to take over the lease at a reduced 
price or to negotiate for an early tenancy of the 
house if we could arrange on suitable terms. I 
replied that on the terms staled in that letter there 
was no chance whatever of coming to terms in re¬ 
gard to the matter. During that day the agree¬ 
ment was finally come to; cash $1,500, $500 to be 
paid afterwards, and the free use of the godown 
until the promissory note for $500 was paid. You 
were present when this agreement was handed to 
the defendant; It was ready, and had only to be 
co p i ed before handing it over. You then read 
over and explained to the defendant every clause 
in the agreement. You pointed out to her that she 
was agreeing to give me free use of part of her 
godown during non-payment of the promissory 
note. The provision as to the keeping of the in¬ 
surance papers, which gave to me the insurance 
policy in security for payment of the balance of 
the rent was excised at the defendant’s request. I 
then at once received the amount of $1,500, and 
defendant's promissory note. I also handed her 
all the papers, including the insurance policy. 
Later on the same day, the defendant asked a 
proper indenture of the sale with a view to its 
registry. I think about the 4th or 5th of June a 
deed of sale was made out and signed. I have 
never had any payment in part or whole of this pro¬ 
missory note. I have received from Mr. Litchfield 
on behalf of Mrs. Price communications as to pay¬ 
ment of godown rent. The letter of agreement 
that was handed to the defendant was as follows :— 

May 31st, 1890. 

Mrs. Bonnib Price (Ellendale), 

Club Hotel, Yokohama. 

Dear Madam,—I take great pleasure in stating, 
as verbally arranged, the terms under which the 
buildings on Lot No. 88, Creekside, Foreign 
Concession, Yokohama, as per lease of ground, 
consisting of a two-storied dwelling house, com¬ 
plete outhouses and godown, as it stands, will be 
sold and delivered to you. 

The price including all gas fixtures and chande¬ 
liers as well as water service and taps is agreed 
upon $2,000 (Mex. dollars two thousand only) 
of which I am to receive a part payment in cash of 
$1,500 (fifteen hundred) the balance of $500 to be 
paid to me on or before and not later than the 31st 
of November, charging thereon interest at the 
rate of 10 per cent, per annum. 

[For better securing to me the balance due you 
agree to leave in my hands and care the policy of 
insurance of said buildings, which will be trans¬ 
ferred unto you by entry of agent the day the 
balance due me plus interest has been duly and 
truly paid me.] 

The rent of premises for June will be collected 
by myself as due me, in consideration where¬ 
of I pay ground or lease rent due until June 30th ; 
all other payments for water, gas supply, etc., will 
naturally fall to you. 

You further agree to leave me the use of godown 
as hitherto without charge until balance due me 
has been settled, from then at a monthly rent to be 


agreed upon, the power of giving notice of leaving 
being on my side exclusively. 

Yours faillifully, 

(Signed.) J. G. Dobring. 

I had already paid $45 for three months’ ground 
rent to the Kencho, and in consideration of that I 
stipulated to have the collection of the June rent. 

I received the following letter from Mr. Litchfield 
on 3rd July :— 

" I shall be glad to hear from you if you are 
willing to continue the occupation of the portion of 
the godown on Lot No. 88, which has hitherto 
been occupied by you, and at what rent. It is de¬ 
sirable that this matter should be speedily placed 
on a settled basis so as to avoid further disputes.” 
In reply to the above letter, I went myself to ex¬ 
plain matters to Mr. Litchfield. I next received 
the following letter, dated August nth :— 

“ Miss Price, the owner of the buildings on lot 
No. 88b, instructs me to request you to send me 
rent for the godown on part of that lot now occu¬ 
pied by you as per memo, below, viz— 

To rent of godown 1st June to 15th July at 

$40 per mo... $60.00 

To rent of part of same godown from 15th 

July to 31st July, 1890, at $25 . 12.50 

$ 72-50 

I wrote in reply to the above on August 121I1 to 
Mr. Litchfeld :— 

“ Your note of yesterday to hand. I am sorry 
to say you are under quite a wrong impression in 
regard to me occupying a part of godown on Lot 
No. 88, Creekside; at least you must have been 
wrongly informed. 

“My letter of May 31st to present owner 
says :—* You further agree to leave me use of 
godown as hitherto without charge until balance 
due me has been settled, from then at a monthly 
rent to be agreed upon, the power of giving notice 
of leaving being on my side exclusively.' 

" It would strike a stranger as being unfair to 
have the right reserved me of occupying godown 
free of charge for six months and likewise charg¬ 
ing 10 per cent, interest on balance due me as 
staled in promissory note, but this was done be¬ 
cause I lowered my price considerably, and also 
by agreeing to wait six months for said balance, 
whereas cash would have been far more preferable 
to me. 

“ Regarding charges stated in yours of yester¬ 
day, I can only refer you or tire owner to above 
extract from my letter, which was delivered to her 
before the purchase wa9 concluded and transfer 
effected. 

“ It was further verbally agreed that if Miss 
Price wished to settle the balance of $500 before 
being due as stated in promissory note, she 
would only be charged interest to dale at same 
rate, and that I from the last day of the month 
dining which such payment was effected should 
naturally pay rent for the use of godown, provided 
such payment in full was made not later than 
the 20th day of the month, otherwise to enjoy the 
privilege oi free use for another month. 

“This will show you that I am not one cent 
indebted to the owner at present, and that your 
statements in yours of yesterday based upon her 
information are not only incorrect but also absurd. 

“ I trust this will serve you as a guidance, as I 
remember having called on you in answer to your 
note sent me on July 3rd, when I imparted to 
you all information needed in regard to future 
renting of godown from the present owner.” 
Ultimately I demanded payment of the promis¬ 
sory note on December 2nd, sending at the same 
time the other letter bearing the same date:— 

“ I beg to advise you herewith that the promis¬ 
sory note of $500 (dollars five hundred) handed 
me by you on purchase of the property No. 88, 
Creekside, was due on November 30th toge¬ 
ther with interest thereon for six months, in full 
$55° local currency, and unless I have received 
from you the above named sum by to-morrow, the 
3rd inst. at noon I shall have recourse to cashing I 
same through Consular assistance.” 

The second letter was : — 

“ According to our agreement handed to you 
(in presence of Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu) on and 
dated May 31st I am entitled to enjoy the privilege 
of free use of godown on Lot No. 88, Creekside, 
until your promissory note on balance due me of 
same date and due November 301I1 has been duly 
settled. 

“As this term has expired I shall be glad of 
your informing me how much monthly rental you 
ask for said godown.” 

In reply to these letters the defendant wrote on De¬ 
cember 3rd 

“ In reply to your two notes of yesterday I 
have to inform you that I an ready to pay to you 
the sum of $500 as due on promissory note less 
the sum of $152.50 due by yourself to me, for rent of 


godown due up till 31st October as per bills pre¬ 
sented to you by Mr. Woodruff, and the sum of 
$40, one month’s rent of house on Lot 88, Creek¬ 
side collected by you from Miss Grant, and the 
further sum of $50 as payment of rent on part of 
godown on Lot 88 for the months of November 
and December, 1890, making the total sum of 
$242.50 owing by you to myself; and I have fur¬ 
ther to state tliat your assertion as to an agreement 
allowing you to occupy the godown rent free is 
an attempt of sharp practice on your part, and I 
have further to refer you to my registered letter 
of dale November 19th, 1890, notifying you to 
vacate the godown on the 31st December, 1890.” 

I subsequently received the following, dated De¬ 
cember 17th, 1890:—“ I beg to inform you that 
I am ready and willing to pay you the sum of 
$257.50 as payment of the sum of $500 owing to 
you by promissory note, less $242.50 owing by you 
to me for rent.” 

Finally the defendant wrote to me as follows on 
January 20th :— 

“ I beg to inform you that I have sold and 
transferred the lease and buildings on lot 88b. 
Foreign Settlement, Yokohama, to Mr. Alexander 
Claik of No. 88a. Yokohama, and that the afore¬ 
said Mr. Alexander Clark will collect all rent due 
from the first day of January, 1891, from you for 
part of a godown rented and occupied by you on 
the said lot No. 88, Yokohama, at the rental of $25 
per month.” 

I have not paid Mr. Clark anything since I 
received that notice. I left the premises about 
the 21st of last month. Mr. Clark claimed $25 a 
month from me, and I paid him more than that 
for leaving without proper notice: 

To Mr. Scidmore—The ground-rent that I paid 
was $45 for three months, and I collected $40 for 
one month, June. I paid Mr. Clark $50 to settle 
the matter. He claimed $75 for rent up to the 
end of March, and took the claim to the German 
Consulate. Mr. Clark made me an offer that I 
should pay $50 in full and I accepted it. Mr. 
Woodruff presented to me the bills now shown me. 

Cross-examination resumed—It was a mistake 
for me to claim $50 as interest on the promissory 
note; it should only have been 10 per cent. I re¬ 
ceived $40 tent from Miss Grant. I did not re¬ 
ceive from Mr. Litchfield a notice about that. 

The defendant deponed—I never knew any¬ 
thing about the agreement until I received my 
papers from Mr. Litchfield. He told me that 
Mr. Uchiyama had agreed to it. He told me he 
was very sorry about it. I knew nothing about, 
and had never seen, the agreement till I paid my 
bill to Mr. Litchfield on June 7th. I had an inter¬ 
view with Doering on 31st May. He never offered 
to let me have the property for $2,500. He 
told me the then tenant. Miss Grant, had no 
lease, but that he would let me have a lease. 
He said—*' Why do you not buy the properly?” 
and said the price was $2,000. I called to see 
Mr. Litchfield and found Mr. Uchiyama, who 
accompanied me to Mr. Doering’s. Nothing was 
said as to who was to collect the rent for June. 
Not a word was said as to Mr. Doering oc¬ 
cupying the godown till the promissory note was 
paid. On the way I specially asked that he should 
not mention the godown. I was shown the lease 
and asked Mr. Uchiyama to see that my interests 
were looked after, as I was going to Kobe. I 
asked some questions about the interest on the 
promissory note, and afterwards I went to the 
bank and got the money, $1,500, and went back 
and paid it, Mr. Doering and Mr. Uchiyama 
having everything ready. When I came to the 
Consulate Mr. Greathouse told me I must have a 
deed. I produce a regular deed signed and 
presented at the Consulate for record on 4th 
June. Mr. Litchfield and Mr. Uchiyama 
told me the first agreement was not of any value. 
I did not agree to permit plaintiff to occupy the 
godown free till the promissory note was paid. I 
only saw the agreement on the 7th June, when it 
was handed to me among others by Mr. Litchfield. 

Cross-examined—It was not at my request that 
the clause as to the insurance policy was struck out. 
I did not see the agreement on 31st May. I swear 
that I got it from Mr. Litchfield with the other 
papers. Nothing was said at the interview about 
the godown. Mr. Greathouse’s reason for saying 
when I came here that a deed was necessary was 
that I had nothing but the lease of the ground. 

Mr. Doering, recalled by the Court, deponed— 
Previous to my occupancy I do not know what 
rent was charged for the godown. Mr. Clark’s 
first demand was for $75, and I compromised 
for $50 because I wished to have nothing to do 
with him. I calculated that if I had been paid 
the promissory note at the proper time I should 
have had to pay rent for the godown for Decem¬ 
ber, January, and February; sooner than have 
anything to do with Mr. Clark further I compro- 
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niised the mailer. I handed the money to him 
through the German Consulate. 

Mr. Scidmore al this stage, in consideration that 
ihe defendant was undefended, decided to allow 
Mr. Clark, who was in Court, to cross-examine Mr. 
Doering on her behalf. 

Plaintiff, to Mr. Clark—I paid you $50 rent for 
the godown, through the German Consulate. As 
far as I understand yon claimed $75 for tlnee 
months’ rent. Afterwards you offered to take850 
and lake over the godown and I accepted it. I 
first offered you the keys of the godown about 231 d 
February ; and you finally accepted them on Feb¬ 
ruary 28th. The receipt that I got through the 
German Consulate was as follows, dated Feb¬ 
ruary 25th :—Received from J. G. Doering 850 
as payment in full for my claim against him for 
rent of part of godown on No. 88, and I taking over 
the keys of godown.” 

Mr. Clark then entered the box to give evidence 
for the defendant. 

Mr. Uchiyama objected to his evidence on the 
ground that Mr. Clark had stirred up all the sit ife, 
all the letters to the plaintiff from the defendant 
being in his wiiting. He had a spite against the 
plaintiff, and was known to have a spile against 
him, and if Counsel had known the question 
would arise he would have had witnesses to 
prove it. He objected to Mr. Claik's evidence 
being accepted as that of an expert as to the value 
of the godown. 

Mr. Scidmore said he was not called as an expert. 

Mr. Clark deponed that part of the godown 
was unoccupied, but two-thirds had been occupied 
since Saturday when witness received the keys 
from Mr. Doering. Witness knew nothing about 
the rent piior to his purchase of the property. 
He had not leased the godown out. 

After hearing Mr. Uchiyama the Court reserved 
judgment. _ 

Thursday March 5th 1891. 

Judgment was given to day in the above action. 
Mr. Scidmore read the judgment as follows : — 

“ Having heard and considered the pleadings, 
testimony, and arguments of the parties herein, it is 
hereby ordered and adjudged that said plaintiff 
have and recover from said defendant the sum of 
three hundred and ninety mexican dollars. 

“ It is further ordered and adjudged that each 
party to this action shall pay one half of the costs. 

" G. H. Scidmore, 

“ Vice-Consul-Geneial of the United Slates, 
acting judicially. 

We concur: 

Gbo. E. Rice, ") a 
1 i Associates. 

J. K. Goodrich, ) 


THE STRANDING OF THE “ TOKYO 
MARU.” 

- ♦- 

Court of Enuuiry. 


A court of enquiry was held at the Marine 
Bureau of the Communications Department in 
Tokyo on Ihe 27th tilt., with regard to the stranding 
of the Tokio Marti on 6th Dec. last. 

Captain Yebiko presided, and the other mem¬ 
bers of the Court were Commander Squire, R.N., 
and Captain Allen of the Meiji Mart*. Captain 
Tomioka and Captain Morimoto were present as 
Nautical Assessors, and Mr. Torii as Engineer 
Assessor. 

The regulations under which the Court was 
held were read over by Captain Squire, being 
paragraph 2 of section 10. 

Captain Drummond, cautioned, deponed—I 
joined the Tokio Afaru about the 17th of November, 
1889. 1 produce my ceitificate. The ship grounded 
on the morning of December 6th a few minutes 
to six o’clock, on the voyage from Oginohama to 
Yokohama. I left Oginohama about 5.40 on 
the morning of the 5th, with a full cargo and 
passengers—I do not remember how many. I 
sighted Inuboye Light about 7.15 p.in. the same 
day, one point on the starboard bow. When 
abeam it was bearing W. by N.^ N., and by 4- 
point bearing distant 4^ miles. I altered the course* 
when the light was abeam to S. 37 0 W., the wea¬ 
ther being then fine and clear, very little wind, 
with a heavy swell from the south. We had a 
slight current against us. The ship’s speed was 
about ll£ knots. We sighted Noshima light at 3 
in the morning of the 6th, it then beating west, 
and passed it at 5- 10 - I was not on deck when 
we passed, having gone below at 4.10, when 
the light was bearing W.N.W., leaving the 
chief officer on deck. I gave him orders to steer 
W. by N. and to call me when Noshima light was 
abeam, my course being shaped to pass the light 
2 miles distant. I show on the chart the ship's 


position at 5.10. I did not go on the bridge from 
4.10 till two minutes before she struck the beach. 
Theie was no deviation, and my course was 
magnetic, the compass being true. I expected 
to be abeam of Noshima about 5 o’clock. Hav¬ 
ing altered the course and gone below, my 
reason for remaining below was that the chief officer 
did not call me as I had ordered him to do. I fell 
asleep. When I left the deck al 4.10 I left orders 
to be called off Noshima. I do not know what 
course was steered afterwards until I was awake¬ 
ned two minutes before the accident by the cries 
of fishermen. I at once went on deck, thinking 
we had run a fishing boat down, and, going on 
the bridge I asked the chief officer what was the 
matter. He replied “ Nothing.” I asked— 
“Where is Noshima light ?” He said—“ We have 
passed it.” I then asked “ How are you steering?’’ 
He replied, " N. by E. } E.” At that moment I 
saw breakers ahead and ordered the helm to be 
put hard a starboard, and, finding the ship did 
not answer her helm, ordered the engines to be 
pul full speed astern. Before half of her way 
could be taken off by turning the engines astern 
she struck, and in five or ten minutes she slewed 
broadside on to the beach, the sea then taking her 
on the beam. When I went on deck I saw no¬ 
thing but a line of breakers across the bow; 
there was a slight mist or fog hanging over 
the land. The stars were clear overhead, 
and it was just break of day. No land could 
be seen. I had not told the officer on watch 
to alter the course. 'I he statement I have just 
made about ordering the chief officer to call me 
off Noshima is entered in the ship’s log; he alter¬ 
ed the course on his own account. The log was 
written up immediately after the stranding of the 
ship by the chief officer, who was, as I have said, 
also officer of the watch. I considered that the 
chief officer was of sufficient experience as a 
chief officer. I did not think him qualified by 
sufficient experience of the coast to navigate the 
ship himself. I never allowed him to do so. I had 
not previous to this had any fault to find with him. 
After the ship stranded the passengers were landed 
in the ship’s boats, that is all that were on the 
starboard, or shore side. No lives were lost. The 
poit boats could not be lowered. 

To Captain Squire—I have been in com¬ 
mand on the coast of Japan for 21 years on the 
1st of next June. During that lime I have never 
had any accideul to a ship under my command. 
This is the first lime the chief officer has ever dis¬ 
obeyed orders. When I came on deck and the 
chief officer told me he had passed Noshima, the 
light was not in sight. 

The evidence was then read over to the witness. 

The following amended question was put—Why, 
knowing that Noshima Light was so close at hand, 
did you leave the deck and remain below?—I left 
the chief officer on deck with orders to call me, 
but he neglected to do so. 

Henry E. Browning, cautioned,’ deponed—I 
joined the Tokio Maru in June last y«^r. I hand 
in my certificate. We left Oginohama on Decem¬ 
ber 5th. I do not knowhow many passengers we 
had. I do not know when we sighted Inuboye 
Light; it was not during my watch. I wish to 
correct that statement. I was on watch. We 
sighted the light about seven o’clock. I can¬ 
not recollect the bearing. (The log, it was 
pointed out, stated the light to be sighted at 
7.15 p.m.) I do not recollect the bearing, but that 
given in the log is correct. When Noshima Light 
was sighted it was the second officer's watch and 
I was below. My watcli was from 4 to 8. 
Noshima Light was passed during my watch, 
and it then bore N., distant 2^ miles. The 
captain was not then on deck, having gone below 
about 4.10 or 4.15. The captain left orders with 
me to call him when we were up to or coming 
up to Noshima Light. I did not obey that order. 
I cannot give any reason for that. I am not able 
to give any reason. The captain gave me no 
order to alter the course. After we passed Noshima 
I did alter the course on my own account, at 
5.30, the time in the log. I do not remember it 
myself. I altered the course because I found what I 
look then to be Susaki bearing N. by E. That was 
what guided me. It was about my fourth or fifth 
voyage between Oginohama and Yokohama. Off 
Noshima Light the weather was bright and clear, 
perhaps a slight haze over the land. After alter¬ 
ing the course at 5.30 a thick fog came down, the 
wind being light about N.W., perhaps about 2 to 
3 force. At 5.30 I altered the course to N.N.W. 
The fog shut out all objects except Melasaki, which 
I had taken for Susaki, and which was in sight all 
the time. I kept on until what I had taken for Su¬ 
saki (Melasaki) was abeam, when I altered the 
course to N. by E. If the log says N. by E. £ E. 
that is the course that I altered to. My attention 
was then taken up by the fishing boats. The 


captain then came up, awakened by their cries, 
and he saw a light line ahead which I took for a 
break in the fog, but which proved to be breakers. 

I had not noticed it befoie the captain did. He 
pointed it out me. The helm was then put hard a 
stai board, and the engines put astern, but it was 
too late and the ship took the ground shortly after¬ 
wards. I altered the corn se without referiing to the 
chart. I know how far the ship had goneafter passing 
Noshima before I altered the course. I know how 
far I should have gone before alleiing. I went, 
however, entirely on the bearing of what I look to 
be Susaki. After she went ashoie the engines 
were kept going astern till the ship got broadside 
on to the beach, there being a heavy south-west 
surf. We then got the boats out and landed the 
the passengers. Shortly after the ship went ashoie 
she began to make water; I do not know from 
where. It was only in the after-hold and engine- 
room. There are five bulkheads in the ship. The 
engine-room pumps were set to work as far as I 
know, until the engine-room was flooded.' I did 
not know then to what extent the bottom was 
damaged, nor can I say now. 

To Captain Allen—I ascertained the distance 
off Noshima Light by a 4-point bearing. I con¬ 
sidered that the ship had run about 4 miles from 
the time Noshima bore N. till I altered the course. 
That point was not considered then al all. I 
never thought al all about the distance, when I 
altered the course. I think now that was the dis¬ 
tance run. I had no chart on the bridge to refer 
to. I had intended to call the captain when the 
weather came down foggy, but I was so engaged 
steering clear of the fishermen, that I had no lime 
to do so. A quartermaster was on the look-out 
on the bridge along with me. 

Captain Squire suggested that it would not be 
necessary to examine any more witnesses. It 
seemed to him the case was perfectly clear. 

Captain Allen expressed a similar view. 

The President thought it would be advisable to 
call the quartermaster who was on the bridge. 

This course was ultimately resolved upon, and 
the Couit them adjourned for tiffin. 

On resuming. 

lkeda Sotaro, cautioned, deponed—I was quar¬ 
ter-master of the Tokyo Maru on the 4 to 8 watch 
in the morning. I was at the wheel; the other 
quartermaster is under ariest in connection with 
the murder of a Chinaman. 

Mr. Browning stated that the man now in prison 
was on the bridge with him. 

Examination continued—I was at the wheel 
when passing Noshima, when the course was 
altered to W. by S. After fifteen minutes the 
course was altered by older of the chief mate 
to N.W. 4 W., I think the captain was then 
below. Again some 15 minutes later the course 
was altered to N.W. by N. £ N. Al about 
5.45 it was again altered to N. ^ E. The 
weather was foggy when the last alteration was 
made. I could not, being inside the wheel house, 
see anything. The last course was kept till the 
ship struck. 

To Captain Allen—There were many fishing 
boatsabout, and three or four times starboard helm 
was given the vessel to clear them. 

To the President—The captain was aroused 
by the cries of the fishermen. 

To Captain Squire—Every time the helm was 
starboarded to clear the fishing boats the ship was 
afterwards put again on her course. 

To the President—Just before the ship grounded 
the helm was put hard a starboard and the engines 
reversed. No soundings were taken; theie was 
no time to take them. 

Captain Squire here read the report transmitted 
to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha by Captain Drum¬ 
mond with regard to the casualty. 

In reply to Captain Squire, 

Captain Drummond staled that the orders on 
the first page of the order-book tfere his and weie 
to the effect that the captain should be called every 
time the course was changed ; whenever the officer 
of the watch was in doubt; and in foggy weather 
he was to be called at once and the engines pul at 
half speed. 

The Couit here adjourned. 


Judgment was given yesterday at the Mercantile 
Marine Bureau of the Communications Depart¬ 
ment, by the Court of Enquiry into the circums¬ 
tances attending the recent stranding of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamer Tokyo Maru. 
Capt Yebiko presided. 

Commander Squire, R.N., one of the assessors, 
read the following translation of the finding of the 
Court:— 

The Tokyo Maru is an iron screw steamer 
belonging to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha of Tokyo. 
Her regisleied tonnage is 1,360 and nominal 
horse-power 211. The master was James Drum- 
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mond and the chief officer Heniy R. Browning, 
both British subjects. From the evidence given 
before the Court it appears that the vessel sailed 
on a voyage from Oginohama to Yokohama, 
leaving Oginohama at 5.40 a.m. on the 5th Decem¬ 
ber, 1890. Innboye Light was sighted at 7.15 p.m. 
and passed at a distance of 4.25 miles when the 
master altered course to S. 37 W. Noshima Light 
was sighted at 3 a.m. and the master, having 
shaped a course in order to pass the light at a 
distance of two miles, went to his room giving the 
chief officer, whose watch it was, orders to call him 
when the light was abeam. It appears that the mas¬ 
ter while waiting in his room fell asleep. Noshima 
Light was passed at 5.10 at a distance of 2.25 
miles, but the master was not called. At 5.30 the 
chief officer altered course to N.N.W. stating that 
he mistook Merasaki for Sunosaki, without taking 
into consideration the time or distance run since 
passing the light. At 5.50 he again altered course 
to N. by E. 25 E., and shortly after, the weather 
becoming foggy over the land, the ship ran among 
a number of fishing boats, the cries from which 
aroused the master, who immediately went on deck 
and after asking the chief officer a few peilinent 
questions observed a line of breakers across the 
bow, ordered the helm to be put hard a starboard 
and the engines to be reversed full speed, but this 
was too late to be of much use for the ship took 
the ground almost directly and within about ten 
minutes was carried broadside on to the beach 
by the heavy swell that was running. All available 
means were successfully used to get the passengers 
and crew on shore, no lives being lost. 

JUDGMENT. 

The Court is of opinion that no blame is attri¬ 
butable to the master, James Drummond, for this 
casualty, and therefore exonerates him, recom¬ 
mending that his certificate be relumed to him. 
The casually was caused by the chief officer, 
Henry E. Browning, who not only disobeyed the 
master's distinct and admitted orders given to 
him that morning, but also two of the orders in 
the master’s night order-book which he had sign¬ 
ed, viz., to call the master whenever the couise 
was altered, and also, should the weather become 
foggy. The Court therefore recommends that his 
certificate be suspended for a period of twelve 
months. 

President, Ebiko Suybjiro. 

{ Mountjoy SauiRB. 

J. F. Allen. 

1 OMIOKA Shunjiro. 
Torii Seiji. 

I hereby approve of this decision and direct that 
it be carried out accordingly. 

(Signed) Goto Shojiro, Count, 

Minister of State for the Department 
of Communications. 

Tokyo, 6th March, 1891. 

The certificate of Captain Drummond was then 
handed back to him, and the Court was closed. 


tangled in Argentine credit and requires a 
million sterling to satisfy the claims. 

[“Special” Telbgram to “Japan Mail.”] 
Shanghai, March 4th. 

The Foreign Ministers to Peking were yester¬ 
day received in audience for the first time under 
the new arrangement. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


[Reuter “Spbcial” to “Japan Mail."] 

London, February 28th. 
The Times publishes a draft agreement be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Portugal, which places 
the boundary of the Portuguese territory at the 
33rd degree of longitude, Portugal also obtain¬ 
ing an extension of territory northward as far as 
Tete, on the Zambesi River. 

London, March 2nd. 

The Times publishes a paragraph stating that 
the adoption of th% boundary at Manica as a 
settlement (? of the Portuguese question in South 
East Africa) is premature. 

[There is evidently a message missing. Manica was not referred 
to in the previous telegram on this subject, although it is in the 
neighbourhood of the disputed territory, being bounded on the 
north by Mocaranga, »n the e -st by Sofala and Sabia, and the 
south and west by regions not so well known.—E d J.M.] 

London, March 3rd. 

The North German Gazette publishes an 
article which declares that all Germans from 
the Alps to the sea will unite in case of danger. 

London, March 4th. 

In the House of Commons, Sir John Pope 
Hennessy gave notice that he would introduce 
a motion to place the coaling stations under the 
control of the Naval instead of the Military 
Authorities. 

Later. 

A leading London firm is said to be en- 


(From thi “ Sinoavori Frki Priss.”) 

London, February 14th. 
There has been another murder of the Ripper 
class in Whitechapel. 

The Anti-Parnellites are organizing a National 
Federation with separate National League. 

London, February x6th. 
The insurgents have signally defeated the 
Chilean troops at Tarapaca. 


TIME TA Hi.ICS AN/) A TEAM It MS. 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains lbavk Shimbashi Station ai 6,* 7, 
® °Si 9 * 9 - 35 >t 10 45 > ar, d 1 l.40f a.m , and t.10, 2 . 2 o,f 
3 - 35 -t 4 - 45 . 5 - 55 . 6.50,+ 8.30, 9.50,* and 11.15* p.m. 

Up Trains leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7.45,* 
8.20,9.20,* 10.20, and 11.25* a.m., and 12.50, 1.50!* 
2.55. 4-5*.* 5-45• 7-°S> 8, 8 58,f 10, and 11.05* p.m. 

Fares—F irst-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40* 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, 
Kawasaki, and Tsurumi Stations. Those marked (t> run 
through without stopping at Omori and Tsurumi Stations. 
Those marked (t) run through without stopping at Tsurumi 
Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavk Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
IO.25 a.m., and 12.30, 3.10, 4.30, 5.45, 7.40, and 10.40 
p.m.; and Ko/.u (up) at 6.09, 7.30, 9.40, and 11.05 
a.m., and 1.08, 3.13, 5.15, 7.17, and g.43 p.m. 

Farks—T o Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second, 
class sen 4. third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, sen 18, 

12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen i2;lo Fuji¬ 
sawa, sen 42, 28, sen 14 ; to Hiratsnka, sen 66, 

sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 • 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

A tramway runs between Koiu and Yiimoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoio and Miyanosh:t> 
(distance i| n) 


OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6 and 9.55 a m., 
and 1.15 and 5.30 p.m ; Kiriu (down) at 7.50, and 
11.48 a.m., and 3.08 and 7.23 p.m.; Maebashi (up) at 
5-45 and 9.40 a.m., and 1 and 4.25 p.m.; and Kiriu 
(up) at 6.47 and 10.42 a.m., and 2 02 and 5.26 p m. 

Fares Oyama to Kiriu, first-class yen 1.29 . second- 
class sen 86, third-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1.98, second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66’ 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains lhavk Ofuna (down) at 7.26 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.10, 3.50,5.09, 6.25, and 8.20 p.m. j Kamakura 
(down) at 7.35 and 9.51 am., and 12.21, 4.01, 5.18, 
6.36, and 8.31 p.m.; and Dzushi (down) at 7.43 and 
10 a.m., and 12.30,-4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 840 p.m., 
Yokosuka (up) at 6 25, 802, and 11.20 a.m., and 
3 . 4 30 . 5 45 . and 7 35 P-m.; Dzusm (up) at 6.41, 
8.16, and 11.36 a.m.. and 3.16, 4.46, 6, and 7 51 p m • 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and 11.46 a.m., and 
3 26, 4.55, 6.08, and 8 p.m. 

Farks —To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6. third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sen 15,sen 
10, sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavk IJrno (down) at 6, 6.35, 8 50, and 
1 * 35 and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m.; Utsunomiya 
( down) at 9.57 a.m and 3.04 and 6.11 p.m.; Shira- 
KAWA (down) at 8 a.m. and 12.34 and 5.42 p.m.; 
Korivama (down) at 9.24 a in. and 1.53 and 701 
p.m. : Fukushima (down) at 7.30 and 1 1.35 a.m. and 
348 p.m.; and Sknijai (down) at 6.15 and 10.25 
a.m. and'2.35 a nd 6.45 p.m. 

Trains i.kavk Shiogama (up) at 6.50 and 1 j a.m., 
and 3 toand 7.20 p.m.: Shndai (up) at 7.30 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.50 p.m.; Fukushima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.23.3.111. and 2.36 p.m.; Korivama (up) at 8.28 

а. m., and 12.15 an d 4.26 p.m.; Shirakawa (up) at 

б. 30 and 9.45 a.m., and 1.35 p.m. ; and Utsunomiya 
( up) at 6.15 and 9 3 a.m., and 12.20,4.18 and 6.30 p.m. 

Farrs. — Ueno to Ulsunomiya, first-class ven 2 
second-class yen 1.3a, third-class_sen 66 ; to Korivama 
ven 4.10,yen 2.74 ,yen I.37; to Fukushima yen 5 , yen 
3.32 ,yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45 ,yen 4.30, yen a.15 ; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75 , yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Kozu at 8.26 and 10.33 a.m. 
and 2.03, 4 42, and 6.09 p.m., and 12.08 a.m.; Go-' 
tkmba at 9.48 and 11.55 a.m., and 3 32,6.05, and 7.35 
p m., and 1.24 a.m.; Numazu at 10.37 a.m., and 1.10, 
4-35. 7-*o, and 8.30 p.m., and 2.12 a.m.; Shizuoka at 
6 a.m. and 12.17, 3 3°, 6.35, and 8.55 p ,n., and 3.45 

а. m.; Hamamatsu at 905 and 11 55 a.m., and 2.44 

б, and 9 20 p.m , and 6.10 a.m. ; Toyohashi at 10.08 
a.m., and 1.05, 348,708, and 10.26 p.m., and 7.20 
a.m.; Ofu at 11.51 a.m., and 2.49, 5.21, 852 and 
11 55 P m., and 8.59 a.m. ; Nagoya at 5.45, a.m., and 
' 2 -45>3-35. and 6.03 pm, and 12.33 and 9.43 a.m.; 
Gifu at 6.43 a.in., and 1-52.4.45, and 7 p.m., and 

I. 25 and 1048 a.m.; Ogaki at 7.10 a.m., and 2.22, 
5.18, and 7.29 p.m., and 1.54 and 11.20 a.m.; Mai- 
bara at 8.32 a.m., and 3 47, 6.47, and 8.46 p.m., and 
3.10 a.m. and 12.50 p.m.; Hikone at 843 a.m., and 
3.59, 7.01, 8.57, and 1.01 p.m. ; Baba (Otsu) at 10.18 
a m., and 6, 8.40, and 10.26 p.m., and 4 50 a.m , and 

2.40 p.m.; Kyoto at 11.05 »-m., and 6.50, 9.30, and 

II. 08 p.m., and 5.36 a.m., and 3 30 p.m.; and Osaka at 

12.36, 8.18, and 11.12 p.m., and 7 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 
Up Trains lravk Koae at 6.15 and 8.55 a.m.and 

12, 1.50, and 9.30 p.m.; Osaka at 4.45, 7.27, and 
10.05 a.m., and 1.08, 2.54, and 10.36 p.m.; Kyoto at 
0-07, 8.55, and 11.35 a - m -, and 2.45 and 4.34 p.m., and 
12.15 a.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.47 and 9.38 a.m., and 
12.23, 3-32, and 5.19 p.m., and 1.10 a.m. ; Hikone at 
8.16 and 11.07 a -m., and 1.53, 5.01, and 6.59 p.m., and 

2.41 a m.; Maibara at 8.30 and 11.21 a.m., and 2.09, 
5.16, and 7.16 p.m., and 305 a.m.; Ogaki at 9.48 
a.m., and 12.35, 3- 2 5. 6.32, and 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 
a.m ; Gifu at 10.14 a.m., and 1.01, 3.51, 6.58, and 
9.02 p.m., and 4.44 a.m.; Nagoya at 8.20 and 11.14 

а. m., and 2.05, 446, and 8.10 p.m., and 5.45 a.m.; 
Ofu at 9.01 and 11.53 and 2.52, 5.23, and 8.50 
p.m., and 6.20 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.40 a.m., and 

1.36, 4.48, 7.09, and 10.29 P-m., and 7.56 a.m. ; Hama¬ 
matsu at 6.15 a.m., and 12.15, 2 50,5.57, and 11.40 
p.m., and 9.02 a.m.; Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8.51 a m., 
and 3 and 5.20 p.m., and 2.05 and 11.17 a.m.; Nu¬ 
mazu at 7.03 and 10.35 a.m., and 4 45 and 7.14 p.m., 
and 3 40 a.m., and 12.55 p.m.; Gotkmba at 8.15 and 
11 50 a.m., and 6.02 and 8.28 p.m., and 4.52 a.m., 
and 1.57 p.m.; and Kozu at 9.40 a.m., and 1.08, 7.17, 
and 943 p.m., and 6.09 a.m., and 3.13 p.m, 

Farks —Kozu toGotemba: first-class, sew66,second- 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen i.n, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yew 3.57, yew 2 38, yew 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yew 4.23, yew 2.82, yew 1.41 ; to Ofu yew 
5.22, yew 3 48, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yew 
3 72 . yen 1.86; to Gifu yew 6.15, yen 4.10, yew 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yew 6.42, yew 4.28, yen 2.14 ; to Maibara yen- 
7.05 ,yen 4.70, yew 2 35 ; to Hikoneyewy 17,yew 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yew 8.10, yew 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yew 5.60, yew 2 80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yew 6.14. yew 3.07; and to Kobe yew 9.81, yen 

б. 54 ,yen 3.27. _ 

OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6.50 and 9.25 a m., 
and 2.20 and 5.15 p.m.; and Mito (up) at 6.25 and 
io.io a.m., and 2.05 and 4 55 p.m. 

Farms —First-class, yew 1.56; second-class, yen 
1.04; third-class, sew 52, 


UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Utsunomiya (down) at 10.05 a.m., 
and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; and Nikko (up) at 7.20 
and 11.55 a.m., and 2.25 p.m. 

* Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 

Fares —First-class, 75 sen; second-class, 50 sew 
third-class, 25 sen. 

YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Sthamkrs leave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 8.30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.: and leave Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.m.. and 12.30 and 3 30 p.m.— Fare, rrn 20. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT MAM. IS DUE 


From Shanghai, 

Nagasaki &Uu N. Y. K 
Kobe.. j 

From America ... per O. & O. Co. 
From* anada.tVc. per C. P. M.Co. 
Fiom Europe vii 

Hongkong. pet M. M. Co. 

From America ... per P. M. Co. 
Fiom Hongkong, per P. 81 O. Co. 


Friday, Mar. 13th. 

To-day, Mar. 7th.* 
Saturday, Mar. 7th.+ 

Sunday, Mar. 8th.§ 
Sunday, Mar. 15th || 
Sunday, Mar. 15th. 


* Gatlic left San Francisco vii Honolulu on February 14th. 
t Parthia left Vancouver on February 18th. I Saiaxlt left Hong- 
kong on February j6th B China left San Francisco on February 
a6th. The Englishman is on board the steamer Colanist. 

THE NEXT MAII. I.KAVK!) 

For Shanghai, \ 

Kobe, and S per N. Y K. Tuesday, Mar. 10th. 
Nagasaki ... J 
For Europe, »ii 

Shanghai . per M. M. Co. Sunday, Mar. 15th. 

Kor America. pet P. M. U. Thursday, Mar. 19th. 

For Europe, vii 

Hongkong. per N. D Lloyd. Wedn’dav, April i«t. 

For Canada, &c. pei C. M. P. t^. Friday, April 10th 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 

-«- 

ARRIVALS. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
28th February,—Hongkong 23rd February, Ge¬ 
neral.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 28tb 
February,—Hakodate 25th February, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Inisho-wen Head, British steamer, 1,988, Thompsen, 
1st March,—Singapore 15th February, Steel 
Rails.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, ]apanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
1st March,—Kobe 28th February, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 2nd March,—San Francisco 5th 
February, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875 « Eden, 2nd March, - 
Nagasaki 26th February, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
2nd March,—Hongkong 201I1, Nagasaki 25th, 
and Kobe 28th February, General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. . „ , 

Hyacinth (8), screw cruiser, 1,420, Captain Robt. 
W. Cragie, 3rd March,—Target Practice. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
3rd March,—Kobe 2nd March, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oberon, British ship, 1,194, Fulton, 3rd March,— 
Cardiff 2nd October, Coal.— Langfehlt & Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
3rd March,—Hongkong271I1 Februaiy, General. 

—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Queen Elizabeth, British steamer, 1,628, Wilson, 
4th March,—Kobe 2nd March, General.— 
Cornes & Co. 

Benalder, British steamer, 1,294, C. K. W. Zitarb, 
5th March,—Rangoon 17th February, Rice.— 
Cornes & Co. 

El-well, American ship, 1,388, Barstow, 51I1 March, 
— New York 10th October, Oil and General.— 
China & Japan Trading Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
6th March,—Kobe 4th March, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigelthal, 
7th March,—Hakodate 41I1 March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
28th February, — Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 27th February,—Honolulu, Emigrants 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Alderley, British steamer, 1,961, Davis, 28th Feb¬ 
ruary,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

MatsumayeMaru, Japanese steamer, 478, Wanaka, 
28th February,—Olaru, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Spiegalthal, 
28th February,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,038, Bretel, 1st March, 
—Shanghai vifi Kobe, General.—Messageries 
Maritimes & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
1st March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Tiennt, 2nd 
March,—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Keemun, British steamer, 1,085, Durdin, 2nd 
March,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan & 
Co. 

Patroclus, British steamer, 1,386, Pulford, 2nd 
March,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 3rd March.—Hongkong, General. 
— P. M. S.S. Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Walter, 
3rd March,—Nagasaki, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
3rd March,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
3rd March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 4th March,— 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
4lh Maich,—Hongkong vift ports. General.— 
H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pender, 
5th March,—Nagasaki, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. * 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
51I1 March,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 


Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
5th March,— Hiroshima, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Sommer, 
6th March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
71I1 March,—Hongkongvii Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, 7th 
March,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong:—Messrs. Morizo Seki, O. Teraliara, 
M. Miyazaki, Loo Chung Yow, Ah Luin, and 
Chang San Cliee in cabin ; 13 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Hakodate:—I passenger in second class, and 16 
passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
from San Francisco:—Messrs. Werner, R. Beek- 
man, N.S. Johnson, Miss Mary Nelson, Misses E. 
Pettersen, Lina Amunson, F. Carlson, F. Ander¬ 
son, Messrs. W. Fujita, C. J. Anderson, A. 
Wilzell, C. Madson, A. W. Gustavson, A. E. 
Johnson, Misses C. Pettersen, E. Gustavson, and 
C. Anderson in cabin. For Hongkong: Lord 
Wolverton and servant, Messrs. R. H. Reid., U.S. ; 
Vice-Consul, Len Foo Chen, John Mason, and W. 
Liebes in cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vii 
ports:—Captain Mclngles, 2 daughters and child, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jewett, Mr. H. W. Perry, Captain 
G. Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Chan Jack, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chan Yow, mother and 3 children, Mr. 
Gardner, Master Donald, Messrs. Ford, Mori, 
and Arnould in cabin ; 7 passengers and 4 chil¬ 
dren in second class, and 3 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, fiom 
Kobe:—Mr. Newsom, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Taka- 
kawa, and Mr. Takaki in cabin ; 27 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong: 
—Messrs. W. Doberentz, C. S. Moore, Lieut. 
Hodges, R.N., Staff Surgeon Williams, R.N., 
Messrs. G. Voltaltorni, B. Mitsans, and E. L. 
Whittall in cabin. For San Francisco: Hon. F. 
Fleming, Mr. A. G. Morris, Com. Hon. R. Bing¬ 
ham, R.N., and Captain Herbing, Imperial Ger¬ 
man Navy, in cabin. 

? 3 !Per Japanese steamer Takasago Marti, from 
Hakodate :—5 passengers in cabin ; 3 passengers 
ill second class, and 55 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe:—I European in cabin; 3 passengers in 
second.class, and 21 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vi k 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. F. Fortmann and 2 chil¬ 
dren, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Rowband, Messrs. M. 
Nabeshima, H. Mauld and 3 boys, L. C. Freeland, 

J. D. Thorburn, Mr. and Mrs. Patey and maid, 
Miss Rossow, Messrs. Lemmone, Morris, Poole, 

K. Noda, S. Ito, F. H. Hooper, J. Kawamura, 
Miss Lee, Messrs. A. Lanes Deuply, Noistin, Miss 
Okiki, and Mr. and Mrs. Hong in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, for Kobe :. 
—Mrs. M. C. Greathouse, Messrs. Rickerby, 
Sharp, Toms, Imai, Sekino, and Ito in cabin ; 
Misses Peterson, Nelson, Garlson, E. Peterson, 
Gustafson, Amson, F. Anderson, C. Anderson, 
Messrs. Anderson, Madson, Beekman, Gustafson, 
Wetzell, Johnson, and W. S. Johnson in second 
class, and 54 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong viA ports:—Dr. and Mrs. Cox, chil¬ 
dren, and European nurse, Mr. and Mis. Pownall 
and child, Mr. Pownall, Mr. Maliieu, Captain 
Soedesberg, Messrs. H. Spitza, H.Schnetz, Young 
Chong, Young Hein, and two Chinese ladies and 
childien in cabin ; 12 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vi k 
ports:—Lord Wolverton and servant, Captain 
Stevens, Messrs. H. W. Perry, Nicholas, Morriss, 
John Hay, Mrs. Ah Ling, Mrs. Ah Chew, Mrs. 
Pow Wai, Mrs. Cliee San, and Mrs. King Yue in 
cabin; 14 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic,lor Sail Francisco: 
—Commander Hon. R. Bingham, R.N., Captain 
Herbing, I.G.N., Hon. F. Fleming, Mr. A. G. 
Morris, Captain and Mrs. W. Hoehn and daugb- 
ter, Messrs. L. Boehmer, li. Learned, W. Boyle, 
A. L. Robinson, J. J. Pearson, Dr. and Mrs. 
de Potter, Hon. and Mrs. F. P. Harder, 
Miss K. Ferguson, Mrs. W. McKenna, Miss A. 
C. Molt, Miss M. W. Beecher, Messrs. D. J. 
Densmore, J. J. Ford, H. J. Ford, J. Newsom, K. 
Y. Kogakushi, R. S. Harger, and Mrs. C. H. 
Geffeney in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe:—Raw Silk for France, 753 bales; Waste 
Silk for France, 434 bales ; Treasure for Shanghai, 
$5,100. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vift 
ports:—Silk for France 407 bales. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:— 
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steamer General Werder, 
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Eichel, reports :—Left Hongkong the 23rd Feb¬ 
ruary at 9 a.m.; had in Formosa Channel heavy 
fog and thick weather with light wind and calms; 
thence to port variable winds and weather with 
modei ale sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 28th 
February at 8.50 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Arai, reports:—Left Hakodate the 25th February 
at 2 p.m.; had light variable winds with heavy 
north east swell. Arrived at Oginohaina the 26th 
at 2 30 p.m. and left the 271I1 at 4.20 a.m.; had 
light variable winds with rain, fog from Osliima 
to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 28th February 
at 8.28 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown,.reports :—Left Kobe the 28th February at 
noon; had fresh to moderat^N-W. winds; passed 
Osliima at 8.20 p.m. with fresh wind and confused 
sea; passed Omaisaki the isl March at 7.20a.m., 
had strong N.E. winds up to Rock Island, which 
was passed at 10.10 a.m.; had moderate to light 
noitherly winds and passing rain showers up to 
port. Time of arrival, 4 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
Captain Wm. Ward, reports :—Left San Francisco 
February 5th at 6.32 a.m. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 2nd March at 1.04 a.m. Passage 23 days, 13 
hours, and 4 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Eksliand, reports:—Left Kobe the 2nd Maicli at 
noon; had light variable winds and overcast sky; 
passed Osliima Light at 8.40 p.m., wind hauling 
to N.E., fresh breeze, with overcast sky, moderate 
head sea, and remaining so till arrival at Yoko¬ 
hama the 3rd March at 7.15 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Smith, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 26th February at 
4.12 p.m.; 8 hours later ran into a dense fog 
which continued till past Turnabout; thence clear 
weather, moderate head wind, and smooth sea ; 
passed Rock Island the 3rd March at 1.50 p.m.; 
thence strong N.E. winds and showery weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama at 7.13 p.m. same day. 
Time 5 days, I hour, and 19 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Allen, reports:—Left Hakodate the 2nd Febiuary 
at 2 p.m.; had light northerly bieeze and fine 
weather to past Kinkasan and light to moderate 
S.S.E. breeze to past Inuboye ; high easterly 
swell throughout the passage; thence to port fresh 
and strong S.S.E. and N.N.E. breeze with thick 
rainy weather. 

The Amei ican ship El-well, Captain Barstow, 
reports :- Left New York the Illh October; 
crossed the equator in the Atlantic November 16th 
in long. 32.08 West; off Cape of Good Hope 
December nth ; January 15th entered Allas Straits, 
West Australia; thence by Salagoo Straits, Bol¬ 
ton Passage, Pitt Passage, G*u Straits, Gillolo 
Passage, into the Pacific January 31st lat. 1.15 
North and long. 131.00 East. For 15 days had a 
continuation of calms and light winds from North 
to N.N.E. and current knots setting to the 
south. Febiuary 161I1 lat. 7.54 N., long. 135.00 
E. took the N.E. liades and lost them on February 
23rd lat. 23.00, long. 130.00 E. February 27ill 
lat. 32.00 N., long. 134.00 E., heavy gale com¬ 
mencing at W. and ending at N.W. lasting 20 
hours. March 1st at IO p.m. off Rock Island at 6 
a.m. received pilot; thence strong N.E. winds; 
anchored in Kaneda Bay 3rd March in thick 
showery weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 5th 
March at 1.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Arai, reports:—Left Kobe the 4th March at 4 
p.m.; had light variable wind and sea to Osliima; 
thence strong westerly gale and heavy following 
sea to Rock Island ; thence fresh noitherly winds 
and sea to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 6th 
March at 3.15 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
-«- 


IMPORTS. 

A further improvement took place in Yarns at 
the beginning of the week, and a few sales were 
made at better prices, but during the last few 
days no transactions have been reported ; holders 
are firm and want a further advance to do business; 
this seems to have checked the inquiry, which was 
evidently of a speculative character. Other im¬ 
ports, although dull, are more or less firm in sym¬ 
pathy with their enhanced cost. Sales for the 
week amount to 550 bales English Yarns and 500 
bales Bombays. 

COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Grey Shilling!—84 ,h .3 M i yds. 39i11cl.es <1.50 lo 2.30 
Grey Shillings—ulh, 384 yds. 45inches 1.65 to 3-5*4 

1'. Cloth—7!?, 24 yarns, 3a inches . 1.-25 to 1.47} 

Iinligo Shirtings—12 yaids, 44 inches... 1.20 to 160 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 30inches... 140 to 1.90 
Cotton—Italians anil Satteens lllsclr, 33 r>.. iam... 

inches . o 07 to 0.15 

I'm bey Reds—if to aflh, 24 yaids, 30 n- *•■». «. 

inches . 1.074 »•> 1 15! 

I'm key Reds—-a| to 3U1, 24 yards, 30 

inches . ‘•27! *° ’ -47i 

I'm key Reds—34 to 4W1, 34 yards, 30 

inches ... 1 874 to 1.924 

Velvets—Black, 35 yards,22incl.es ... 4 50 to 6,00 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yaids, 42-3 inches... 050 In 0.65 
I'afTarhelae. >3 ya<its,-42 inches Ml to a.25 

Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

WOOI.I.KNS. 


Plain Oilcans, 40 42 yards, 32 inches I4 on to 4 50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches lies! 0.244 to 28 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium. 0.20 to 24 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common . 0.16 to 10 

Muiisseline de f.aiue—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches . o.n4 to 0.154 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 % 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths—Presidents, 54 (i 56 inches ... 0.474 lo 0.524 

Cloths—Union, 54 g 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.60 

Blanket*—Scarlet and Gieen, 4 to 3|t)i, 

per Hi. 0.30 I" 0.39 

COTTON VARNS. 

Sob. 16/34, Ordinary. .$27.00 102800 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 28.00 to 29.00 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest. 29.00 to 30.00 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 30.00 (031.50 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 29.50 to 30.00 

Nos. 28/32, Medium. 29.50 (031.50 

Notf. 28132, Good to Rest. 31.50 to 32 75 

Nos. 38/(2, Medium to Rest . 35-50 to 37 50 

No. 32s, Two-fold . 34 50 to 36 00 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 36.00 to 38.50 

ns BALI. 

No. aos, Bombay . 70.00 to 79 50 

No. 16s, Bombay . 72,00 to 78.00 

Nos. m/i 4, Bombay . — 


METALS. 

Not much business doing ; but dealers are pay¬ 
ing rather better prices, and quotations may be 
advanced all round about 5 cents per picul. 


Plat liars, J iucli. I2.70 to 2.75 

Plat Bars, 4 inch. 2.80 to 2.85 

Round and sipiaie up to 1 inch . 2.75 to 2.85 

Nailrod, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small size. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.75 to 2.85 

Sheet Iron. 3.00 to 3.40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 5.90 to 6.10 

Wire Nails, assorted. 4.30 to 4.60 

Tin Plates, per box . 5.20 to 5.50 

Pig Iron. No. 3 . 1.35 to 1.40 


KltROSKNK. 

Quiet market, no fresh sales to advise. The 
Elwell has just arrived with a full cargo from New 
York; and 50,000 cases Russian ex Ceylon have been 
forwarded on to Kobe. Quotations unchanged. 
quotations. 


Chester . $1,674 to 1.70 

Comet. 1.65 to 1.674 

Devoe. 1 624 to 1.65 

Russian ... 1.574 fo 1 60 


SUGAR. 

A current business doing in Browns at quota¬ 
tions, and deliveries are good. White refined is 
also in some request, and the general aspect is 


fairly good. 

t « H * I!.* I#• . 

Brown Takao. $3.80 to 3.85 

Brown Daitong . 3.20 to 3.80 

Brown Canton .. 5.20106.20 

Brown Java and Penang. 5.50 to 6.00 

White Refined . 4 75 to 7-75 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SII.K. 

Our last issue was of the 27th nit. since which 
date settlements in this Market amount to 692 


piculs, divided thus : Hanks, 132; Filatures, 349; 
Re-reels, 7; Kakeda, 168; Oshu, 36. There have 
beett no direct shipments by Japanese this week, 
consequently the total export trade of the week is 
represented by the above figuies. 

There has been a fair amount of buying from 
day to day, both for Europe and America. Ex¬ 
change has been fairly low and holders have sold 
currently, so that shippers have succeeded in filling 
several of their orders. A temporary rise itt Ex 
change, however, checked the daily trade, but at 
closing a fresh decline in silver allows buyers to 
operate more fieely. 

At rivals at e coming in a little more freely but 
tho stock of prime silk is slowly and sttrely dimini¬ 
shing ; this especially noticeable itt Hanks. 

Holders are willing to be moving, but at the 
same time they will not give way in price to any 
great extent at present. They are, however, in¬ 
clined to consider matters from a reasonable point 
of view, attd the near approach of Spring weather, 
with the consequent talk about New Crop pros¬ 
pects, will tro doubt assist them to make up their 
minds to do business. Quotations given below 
will give a fair idea of values here. Some holders 
are strong, while others might sell at a slight frac 
tional reduction from quotation. 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
since we last wrote, lire Fr ench mail steamer Natal, 
which left port on tire 1st inst, carried 753 bales 
for Europe. Her departure brings the present ex¬ 
port figures up to 21,110 piculs, against 33,930 last 
year and 36,702 piculs at the same dale in 1889. 

Hanks. —There Iras been again some business in 
these at high rales consisting of Shinshu, 2$, at 
$535 '» Boshu, No. 2. at $545; with Hachoji at from 
8480 lo $490. 

Filatures. —These have been freely bought both 
for Europe and Amei ica, some good silks being 
taken at our quotations. In fine sizes good Oshu 
Iras been done at $630; Mino, $620; witii Koshu 
at $610, In full sizes best Shinshu, like Choshin- 
sha, lias brought $625 and a line of Tokosha $610. 
One small parcel Meijusha noted at $620. This 
class of silks appears lo be the cheapest in me 
market. Re-reels being held abnormally high, 
while Kakedas and Hanks are in very small supply. 

Re-reels. —No business, holders maintain their 
strong attitude attd demand prices which shippers 
are unable to pay. 

Kakeda. —More doing in these, sellers having 
met buyers in the matter of price. Stock is once 
more reduced and some qualities of medium grades 
are now very hard lo find. 

Oshu. —Small business, there being no stock to 
select from. The trade done was in Sendai at 
$540 and $545 pet picul. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No. r4. Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliiiislm) . $550 to 555 

Hanks— No. 2 (Joslut) . 545 to 550 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu). 535 to 540 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joslnrl. 530 to 535 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . Nom. 510 to 520 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. 500(0505 

Hanks—No. 34 . 480(0490 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. 640 to 650 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers.... . 625(0635 

Filatures—No. I, 10/13 deniers . 620 to 630 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, >4/16 den. ... 610(0620 

Filatures—No. i4. 13/16, 14/17 den. 590 to 600 

Filatures—No. 2, 10,'15 deniers . 580(0590 

Filatures—No. 2, 1 4/18 deniers . . 570(0580 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 540(0550 

Re-reels—Extra . . 620(0630 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. 1.. 600 to 610 

Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 1 4/16 deniers. 590 to 600 

Re-reels—No. 1 4 . 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 580 to 585 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 560(0565 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/* 8 deniers . 550 to 555 

Re reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .*520 to 540 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom — 

Kakedas—No. 1 . 580 to 585 

Kakedas—No. 14 570(0575 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 550 to 560 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 530 to 540 

Kakedas—No. 3 . 520 to 525 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 510(0515 

Kakedas—No. 4. 500 to 505 

Oshu Sendai—No. '*4 ... 520 to 530 

Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 . 530(0540 

llainatsulci—No. 3, 4. 510(0520 

Soda!—No. 24 . — 

Export Row Silk Tables to 6th March, 1891: — 

. Siaiu.i 1890 gl. 1889 90. >888-89. 

. Hun. Raiii. H11 11. 

Km ope. 8,669 14,380 19,223 

America . 11,965 19,130 17,193 


I otal 


Bales 20,634 
I'icutx 21,110 


33 510 36,415 

33.930 36.702 


Settlements and Direct 1 
Export from 1st July J 23,150 
Stock, 6th March . 9,000 


flCl.l >. 

34.700 

2,650 


nom.*. 
36,600 

4,600 


Availahlesuppliesto dale 32,150 37.350 41,200 


WASTE SILK. 

Settlements in this branch are 312 piculs, divided 
thus: Cocoons, 68; Noshi, 46; Kakeda, 193; 
A'eri, 5. 

Business this week has been very small, not for 
lack of buyers but for lack of slock to operate 
upon. Quotations all round are firm and shippers 
would gladly pay some advance of present quota¬ 
tions if they could obtain superior quality. 

There have been two stripping opportunities: 
the Natal, on the 1st inst., had 474 bales, and the 
General Werder, which left potion the 41b inst., 
took also a fair quantity. Present export is, tbete- 
foie, 25,024 piculs, against 22,895 last y ea, » and 
26,430 at the same date in 1889. 

Pierced Coccons. —Nothing done, the only parcel 
which has passed the scales being Waste Cocoons 
of very poor quality, at $14 per picul. 

Noshi. —Very small business for lack of the 
requisite quality. Some arrivals have come in 
from the interior, but these do not supply the 
Market with what is most in demand. 


Kibiso. —The bulk of the trade has been in this 
class and consists of medium Joshu kinds at about 
$32 per picul. 


Mawata .— No business, stock is 
desirable. 

small and 

un- 

Sundries .— A small transaction 
completes the list. 

in Neri at $14 

QUOTATIONS. 



Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best. 

Nom. — 


Noshi-ito — Filatuie, Good . 


Noslii-ito— Osh in, Good to Best . 

Noshi-ito — Shinshii^,Best . 

Noslii-ito — Shinshu, Good . 


140 

no 

Noshi-ito—Biislni, Good lo Best . 

Noslii-ito — joshu. Best . 


140 

874 

Nosiii-ito—Joshu, Ordinary . 


75 

Kibiso — Filature, Seconds. 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to lltst . 


105 


Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. — 

Kibiso—Shinsliu, Seconds. 55 to 60 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kibiso—joshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Good . 45 to 40 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 324 to 274 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Mawata—Good to Best . 180 to 190 


Export Table Waste Silk to 6th March, 1891:— 


Siaion 

1890-91. 

1889-90. 

1888-89. 


PlCllti. 

PlCIILI. 

PlCULI. 

Waste Silk . 

23.737 

20,705 

23,95* 

Pierced Cocoons. 

1,287 

2,190 

2,478 


25.024 

22,895 

26,430 

Settlements and Diiecl 7 
F.xport from 1st July ) 

PIC •• LP . 

27,400 

MCUL1. 

25,500 

PICULS. 

28,600 

Stock, 6th March . 

4,100 

7,000 

4.350 

A variable supplies to date 

3 «.5°o 

32.500 

32.950 


Exchange lias fluctuated slightly during the week 
closing at about the following rales:—L ondon, 
4tn/s. Credits, 3/3%- ; Documents, 3/3J ; 6m/s. 
Credits, 3/3$; Documents, 3/3^ ; New York, 30 
d/s. U.S. $78$; 4 m/s. U.S. $79$; Paris, 4111/5. 
(cs. 4 09; 6m/s. fcs. 4.11. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 6tli March, 1891 

Raw. •;chi». Waiu, piculs. 


Hanks . 

130 

Cocoons. 

... 300 

Filatures . 

5,200 

Noslii-ito . 

... 1,000 

Re-reels.. 

3,200 

Kibiso. 

... 2,550 

Kakeda . 

380 

Mawata . 

... 125 

Oshu . 

85 

Sundries. 

... 125 

Taysaam Kinds ... 

5, 



t otal piculs .. .. 

9,000 

Total piculs ... 

... 4.100 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has fluctuated, and closes without 
firmness. 


Steilmg—Bank Bills on .Icmaixl . 

sterling—Bank j tsionHiw* . 

sterling—Private 4 mooilis’ sight . 

Steiling—Private 6 month*' sight . 

On Paris—Bani. sight . 

On Paris—Piivate 6 months' sight. 

On Hongkong—Bank sight .. 

On Hongkong—Piivate 10 da vs’ sight . 

On Shanghai—Bank sight . . 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’tight. 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 

On New York—Private 30 days' sight . 

On - an Fra«ci«r<—-Bank Bills on demand.. 
On San Francisco—Private todays' sight.. 
Silver . 


3/2 

3'24 

3/3 

3 Zk 
4.00 
4-J2 

4 7. dis. 

1 /, dts. 

7*1 

Vh 

a 
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STEAM LAUNCHES ft YACHTS, 


Pitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
fof which we are sole makers) are far superior to 
any others. The ohief advantages are 

1 . Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2 . First-class Workmanship. 

3 . Moderate Prices. 

lu Greatest obtainable power for weight and Bpaoo 

• ocoupied. 

6. Quiokness in raising steam. 

6 . High rates of spoed guaranteed. 

7 . Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest sise suitable for carrying on yachts 
of 10tons and upwards. We also baud smaillight 
Draft Paddle Boats, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
nteamers, and Boats in Frames, 4m., Ao. We supply 
■otsofHaohinery separately. Illustrated Oatalogua 
|n English, French or Spanish. Bend lor Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLANDkCO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENSLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. EA. 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and. Ex¬ 
torter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12 s. 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs., 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud Hn-,| 
gineei ing Materials. Mr. Wadham is open Ao 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for on* or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering. 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Funis dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices :—l8l. Queen Victo.ia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegrams— Wad¬ 
ham, London.” iy- J une z8 * l8 9°- 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

r OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS DIFFICULTY OF 
^BREATHING are speedily cured by KEA 1 ING S COUGH 
LOZENGES (recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). *No^ other remedy is hall effective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate. “J 

two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 

by all Chemists. In Small Tins. Dec. a 7 th, 1890.-*.ins. 


THE GREATEST WOKDER OF SOBERS TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity canbe maintained by theuse of these Pills. 

Sir Sakuii BaKsr, in his work entitled "Tin Nile: Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia." says—" I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and . had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ini 
short time 1 had many applicants, to whom 1 served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer. as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” _______ 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr ]. T. Coopzr, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—"I had with me » quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. ! gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la^t a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
he small remaining "stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendor* the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 1 


Y ARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stem Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ASK FOR 



Aud Bee that each Jar bears .baron Liebig’s Signature 
iu Blue Ink across the Label. 


/I X * S J FINEST AND CHEAPEST 

/ / C\ MEAT-FLAVOURING 

I / j ST0CK F0R soups 

MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES, 

/| Invaluable for India as 

if an Efficient Tonlo in all 

1. tmm a™*** k«£"." 0 0 „V ta’SS’hSwrt 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the climates, an* i©t any 
Company. lengrth of tiy . 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchnrcb Avenue, London, England. 

gold wholesale by COCKING 4s Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most erentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Preg-nancy. 



The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 

Bilious Affections. 


/IdinnefOrds) 

m FLUID 

V/macnesiaJ 

■ ■ —-—-- ' bold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 

N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 



Awarded Cold Medal Lpool Ihterht Exhibition, I88& 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 

TOBACCOS 

RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 

LIMITED, 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 
“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish l 

IN ALL USUAL SIZES. ' 

PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

■stnbllahml a Quarter of a Century. 


V ATJCIHSORI’S ^ 

WHiTc rt «JSfc 

The original and only genuine. Re¬ 
nowned .thronghout the world as the most 


exquisife Perfume. Avoid Imitations. 

•V ATKINSON’S 

FRANGIPAiJKE I STtPHANOTIS 

ESS. BOUQUET I JOCKEY CLUB 

and othA well known Perfumes are 
Buperioirto all others for their strength 
* and natural fragrance. 

Of all Dealera. 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24 , Old Eond Street, London. 
CAUTION! Only gannine with shield-shape 
blue & yellow label 4 usual Trade Mark, j 
| t i“ White Rose,” and address in full. A 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor f t ji, Main Street, 
Settlement, by Jamxs Ellacott Bxali, of No. J8, Blufl, 
Yokohama.—S aturday, March 7i 1891. 
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MARRIAGES. 

On the 3rd February, 1891, at Ulm, Germany, Her 
mann Grauert, of Yokohama, to Anna Mathilde 
Helene Hausslrr. 

On 12th March, at Christ Church, Yokohama, Fre¬ 
derick Herbert Shepherd to Blanche Sophie 
Despk^s. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The closing ceremony of the Imperial Diet look 
place on the 8th instant in the Imperial Palace. 


Thf. United States Representative died suddenly 
at his Legation in Tokyo on the 10th instant. 

H.I.H. Princess Kagkko left the capital on the 
7th instant, for Oiso. 

Count Katsu, a Privy Councillor, is at present 
suffering from influenza. 

The Japanese man-of-war Chiyoda Kan arrived 
at Colombo on the 5th instant. 


The Prince Imperial proceeded on the 8th inst. 
at 10 a.m. to the Sliiba Detached Palace. 


H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa left Yokosuka on 
the 5th instant for Saseho to inspect the Naval 
Station there. 

The quantity of kerosene now in stock in the 
godowns at Nakamura, Ishikawa, Yokohama, 
is 727,225 cases. 

Mr. Hanabusa, formerly Minister in Korea, has 
been appointed Vice-Minister of the Household 
Department. 

Another batch of Japanese emigrants to the 
Hawaiian Islands, numbering in all about one 
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thousand and fifty, will start from this port on 
the 17th instant by the Omi Maru. 

Viscount Tanaka has resigned the office of 
Chief of the Metropolitan Police, and been ap¬ 
pointed a Privy Court Councillor. 

A Fine Art Exhibition will be held on and 
after the 21st instant at the rooms of the Fine 
Art Society at Uyeno. 

Captain W. Hoehn, formerly an employ6of the 
Metropolitan Police Office, sailed from this port 
on the 7th instant on board the Oceanic. 

Their Imperial Highnessess Princesses Tsune 
and Kane, who had spent some time at Oiso, 
returned to the capital on the 71I1 instant. 

Count Ito sent in on the 7th instant his resigna¬ 
tion of his offices of President of the House of 
Peers and member of the Privy Court Council. 

The line of the Sanyo Railway between Hyogo 
and Okayama, which was completed recently, 
will be opened for traffic about the 20th instant. 

Mr. Asada, Governor of Kanagawa, left Yoko¬ 
hama on the 7th inst. to make a tour of inspec¬ 
tion through Minamitamagori and Kitatainagori. 

Mr. Takagi Saburo, of the Yokohama Doshin 
Kaisha, who had been abroad for some time, 
returned to Japan on the 7th instant by the 
Gaelic. 

Firf. broke out on the ioth instant, at 2 a.m., 
in the buildings of the Parliamentary Club, and 
destroyed the whole edifice. 

Mr. E. Knipping, an employ^ of the Geogra¬ 
phical Bureau of the Home Department, will 
leave this country about the 15th instant, his 
engagement in Japan having terminated. 

The Tokyo Electric Light Company received 
on the 5th instant an order from the Imperial 
Household Department to fit up a system of 
electric lighting in the Hama Detached Palace. 

At a meeting of the Yokohama Educational 
Society, held on the 8th instant at the Machi- 
gaisho, Honchodori, Messrs. Kimura Riyemon 
and Kurusu Sobei were elected President and 
Vice-President respectively. 

The Prince Imperial proceeded on the after¬ 
noon of the 6lh instant to the Imperial Palace, 
where he was received in audience by Their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress, retiring 
from the Palace about 4 p.m. 


The Home Department has granted a charter 
to Mr. Adachi Tamilian!, a resident of Sapporo, 
Hokkaido, and two others to lay a tramway be¬ 
tween Kita-rokuje, in the city of Sapporo, and 
Halsutarobelsu and Ananosawa. 


The buildings of the Tokyo Postal and Tele¬ 
graph Office near Yedobashi, and the premises 
of the Patent Bureau at Kobiki-cho, the contracts 
for which have been obtained by the Nippon 
Doboku Kaisha, will be completed in June 
next. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Isono Misao, of the Fifth 
Division (Hiroshima), stabbed himself fatally 
with a sword on the night of the 3rd instant at 
his residence at No. 58, Hatsuchobori, Hiro¬ 
shima. No reason for the suicide has yet been 
ascertained. _ 

During last month gold, silver, and nickel 
coins were struck at the Osaka Mint in the fol¬ 
lowing amounts :—Gold 5 -yen pieces, yen 
76,250.00; silver i-yen pieces, yen 195,155.00; 


silver 20-sen pieces, yen 500,276.80; silver 10- 
sen pieces, yen 131,000.00, and nickel 5 -sen 
pieces, yen 7 . 937 - 35 - 

The election to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Nakaye, a member of the 
Lower House for the fourth district of Osaka, 
will take place on the 17th instant. Messrs. 
Kitainura Sakichi, Mi-ichi Noriyasu, and Shi- 
nogawa Riyu are candidates for the seat. 


On the night of the 3rd instant a thief entered 
the house of Mr. Nakashima, Director of the 
Yuzawa branch office of the 1st National Bank, 
at Yuzawa-machi, Okatsugori, Akita Prefecture, 
and stole the sum of about 100 yen, killing Mr. 
Nakashima and five other members of his family. 

An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 10th instant, at which all the Ministers of 
State, with the exception of Counts Yamagala 
and Oyama, Viscount Kabayama, and Mr. Yo- 
shikawa were present. The proceedings lasted 
from 11 in the forenoon till a little past 5 in the 
afternoon. 

During the month of January last the number 
of shares that changed hands in the Kyoto 
Stock Exchange was 31,834, of which 12,032 
were Kansai Railway Company, 488 Sanyo Rail¬ 
way Company, 19,302 Kyushu Railway Com¬ 
pany, 11 Kyoto Weaving Company, and 2 Kyoto 
Stock Exchange shares. 


The section between Miishi and Okayama (dis¬ 
tance about 29 miles) on the Sanyo Railway 
Company having been completed, a trial run 
was made on the 8th instant. The section be¬ 
tween Okayama and Kuroshiki (distance about 
12 miles) on the same railway will be completed 
about the middle of next month. 


At the meeting of the Standing Committee of 
the Kyushu Railway Company, held on the 9th 
instant, it was decided that the work of con¬ 
structing the railway of the company, with the 
exception of the works on the line between 
Monji, Kokura, Kumamoto, Kurume, and Saga, 
which are now in course of being carried out, 
should be stopped for a time. 


The graduation ceremony of the Tokyo Postal 
and Telegraph School >vas held on the 7th 
instant, the meeting being opened by the reading 
of the reports of the school for the last year by 
Mr. Tanaka, manager of the school. Mr. Kurino 
Shinichiro, President of the institution, presented 
certificates to the graduates. Several officials 
of the Communications Department and prin¬ 
cipals of Government schools in the capital were 
present on the occasion. 


The Import trade remains much in the same 
condition as last reported, and though business 
in Yarns and Shirtings remains rather slack, 
holders are not pushing sales, as they are in 
hope of obtaining better rates when the expect¬ 
ed demand sets in. Woollens and Fancy goods 
receive little attention at present, but few pur¬ 
chases being made, though enquiries are heard. 
The Metal trade continues dull, small parcels 
of Iron being the principal business reported. 
Kerosene is without demand, and quotations 
are nominally unaltered. Sugar is quiet so far 
as Whites are concerned, but large arrivals of 
new Formosa are being landed, a fair amount 
of settlements being daily effected. Small 
musters of new Tea have been shown, but 
these are of forced growth, and the trade is 
fully a month from its commencement. Ex¬ 
change has been steadily hardening, and is firm 
I at the close. 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD¬ 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHf 

OWNERS. _ 



STEAM LAUNCHES ft YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
tot whioh we aro sole makers) are far superior to 
any others. The ohief advantages are 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2. First-class Workmanship. 

8 . Moderate Prioes. „„„ 

A. Greatest obtainable power for weight and BpaO« 
• occupied. 

6 . Quickness in raising steam. 

6 . High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration# 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest slse suitable for carrying on yachto 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
BteamerB, and Boats in Frames, Ac., Ac. We supply 
sets of Maohmery separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
In English, Fronoh or Spanish. Bend for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O. 



YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — llie greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. od. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machmeiy and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open Ao 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Funis dealing with Mr. Wadham ninv rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address Mr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen Victoi ia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegrams—“ Wad¬ 
ham, London.” J une 2 ^» *890. 




ASK IFOJR, 


EB 



And see that each Jar bears iSaron Liebig's Signature 
in Bine Ink across the Label. 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS. 

MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonio in all 
cases of Weakness. 

mi n _ . . Keeps g-ood in the hottest 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, sr' ’ -or any 
Company. lenRth of tv/• 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of thle paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 



To bo had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


KEAIM'S COUGH LOZEHGES. 

ROUGHS. ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. DIFFICULTY OF 
^BREATHING are speedily cured by KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES ^recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty'. No other remedy ic half so effective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, In Small Tins. Dec. *7th, i^.-ailns. 


THE GREATEST IOHDER OF SOBERS TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuil Baker, in hia work entitled “The Nile Trlbu. 
taiies in Abyssinia," says—" I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time 1 had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value.’’ _ 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
■kin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—"I had with me » quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at lant a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
he sma'l remaining *• stock." 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 



S 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headaehe, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


The Physician’s Core 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 



DINNEFQRDS 

FLUID 

MAGNESIA, 

N.B. ASK FOR 


MAGNESIA 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 

DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Awmdeo Colo Medal Lpool Intern'l Exhibition, 1836. 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 

TOBACCOS 

RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 

LIMITED, 

LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS 

“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 
Bright&Black Plug Cavendish l 

IN ALL U8UAL S IZES. > 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


■atobllahed a Quarter of a Oantury. 


I 

l 



r ATXIMSORrS ^ 

WHITe aUSfc 

Tho original and only genuine. Be- 
nowned throughout the world as the most 
exquisite Perfume. Avoid Imitations. 

ATKINSON’S 

FRANGIPto I STLPHANOTIS 
ESS. BOUQUET I JOCKEY CLUB 

and oth#r well known Perfumes are 
auperiovto all others for their strength 
' and natural fragrance. 

Of all Dealers. 

J. <fe E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 
CAUTION! Only gonuine with shield-shape 

blue A yellow label & U 3 ual Trade Mark, . 
)k » “ White Bose,” and address in fulL 
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MARRIAGES. 

On the 3rd February, 1891, at Ulm, Germany, Her¬ 
mann Graubrt, of Yokohama, to Anna Mathilde 
Hki.kne Hausslrk. 

On 12th March, at Christ Church, Yokohama, Fre¬ 
derick Herbert Shepherd to Blanche Sophik 
Despr£s. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The closing ceremony of the Imperial Diet look- 
place on the 8th instant in the Imperial Palace. 


The United States Representative died suddenly 
at his Legation in Tokyo on the ioth instant. 

H.I.H. Princess Kagkko left the capital on the 
7th instant, for Oiso. 

Count Katsu, a Privy Councillor, is at present 
suffering from influenza. 

The Japanese man-of-war Chiyoda Kan arrived 
at Colombo on the 5th instant. 


The Prince Imperial proceeded on the 8th inst. 
at 10 a.m. to the Shiba Detached Palace. 

H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa left Yokosuka on 
the 5th instant for Saseho to inspect the Naval 
Station there. 


The quantity of kerosene now in stock in the 
godowns at Nakamura, Ishikawa, Yokohama, 
is 727,225 cases. 

Mr. Hanabusa, formerly Minister in Korea, has 
been appointed Vice-Minister of the Household 
Department. 

Another batch of Japanese emigrants to the 
Hawaiian Islands, numbering in all about one 


thousand and fifty, will start from this port on 
the 17th instant by the Omi Maru. 

Viscount Tanaka has resigned the office of 
Chief of the Metropolitan Police, and been ap¬ 
pointed a Privy Court Councillor. 

A Fine Art Exhibition will be held on and 
after the 21st instant at the rooms of the Fine 
Art Society at Uyeno. 

Captain W. Hokhn, formerly an employ^ of the 
Metropolitan Police Office, sailed from this port 
on the 7th instant on board the Oceanic. 

Their Imperial Highnessess Princesses Tsune 
and Kane, who had spent some time at Oiso, 
returned to the capital on the 71b instant. 

Count Ito sent in on the 7th instant his resigna¬ 
tion of his offices of President of the House of 
Peers and member of the Privy Court Council. 

The line of the Sanyo Railway between Hyogo 
and Okayama, which was completed recently, 
will be opened for traffic about the 20th instant. 

Mr. Asada, Governor of Kanagawa, left Yoko¬ 
hama on the 7th inst. to make a tour of inspec¬ 
tion through Minamilamagori and Kitatainagori. 

Mr. Takagi Saburo, of the Yokohama Doshin 
Kaisha, who had been abroad for some time, 
returned to Japan on the 7th instant by the 
Gaelic. 


Firf. broke out on the ioth instant, at 2 a.m., 
in the buildings of the Parliamentary Club, and 
destroyed the whole edifice. 

Mr. E. Knipping, an employ^ of the Geogra¬ 
phical Bureau of the Home Department, will 
leave this country about the 15th instant, his 
engagement in Japan having terminated. 

The Tokyo Electric Light Company received 
on the 5th instant an order from the Imperial 
Household Department to fit up a system of 
electric lighting in the Hama Detached Palace. 

At a meeting of the Yokohama Educational 
Society, held on the 8th instant at the Maclii- 
gaisho, Honchodori, Messrs. Kimura Riyemon 
and Knrusu Sobei were elected President and 
Vice-President respectively. 

The Prince Imperial proceeded on the after¬ 
noon of the 6lh instant to the Imperial Palace, 
where he was received in audience by Their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress, retiring 
from the Palace about 4 p.m. 

The Home Department has granted a charter 
to Mr. Adachi Tamilian!, a resident of Sapporo, 
Hokkaido, and two others to lay a tramway be¬ 
tween Kita-rokuje, in the city of Sapporo, and 
Halsutarobetsu and Ananosawa. 


The buildings of the Tokyo Postal and Tele¬ 
graph Office near Yedobashi, and the premises 
of the Patent Bureau at Kobiki-cho, the contracts 
for which have been obtained by the Nippon 
Doboku Kaisha, will be completed in June 
next. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Isono Misao, of the Fifth 
Division (Hiroshima), stabbed himself fatally 
with a sword on the night of the 3rd instant at 
his residence at No. 58, Ilatsuchobori, Hiro¬ 
shima. No reason for the suicide has yet been 
ascertained. 

During last month gold, silver, and nickel 
coins were struck at the Osaka Mint in the fol¬ 
lowing amounts :—Gold 5 -yen pieces, yen 
76,250.00; silver 1 -yen pieces, yen *95,155.00; 


silver zo-sett pieces, yen 500,276.80; silver 10- 
sen pieces, yen 131,000.00, and nickel 5 -sen 
pieces, yen 7 . 937 - 35 - 

The election to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Nakaye, a member of the 
Lower House for the fourth district of Osaka, 
will take place on the 17th instant. Messrs. 
Kitamura Sakichi, Mi-iclii Noriyasu, and Shi- 
nogawa Riyu are candidates for the seat. 

On the night of the 3rd instant a ihief entered 
the house of Mr. Nakashima, Director of the 
Yuzawa branch office of the 1st National Bank, 
at Yuzawa-machi, Okatsugori, Akita Prefecture, 
and stole the sum of about 100 yen, killing Mr. 
Nakashima and five other members of his family. 

An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the ioth instant, at which all the Ministers of 
State, with the exception of Counts Yamagata 
and Oyama, Viscount Kabayama, and Mr. Yo- 
shikawa were present. The proceedings lasted 
from 11 in the forenoon till a little past 5 in the 
afternoon. 

During the month of January last the number 
of shares that changed hands in the Kyoto 
Stock Exchange was 31,834, of which 12,032 
were Kansai Railway Company, 488 Sanyo Rail¬ 
way Company, 19,302 Kyushu Railway Com¬ 
pany, 11 Kyoto Weaving Company, and 2 Kyoto 
Slock Exchange shares. 


The section between Miishi and Okayama (dis¬ 
tance about 29 miles) on the Sanyo Railway 
Company having been completed, a trial run 
was made on the 8th instant. The section be¬ 
tween Okayama and Kuroshiki (distance about 
12 miles) on the same railway will be completed 
about the middle of next month. 


At the meeting of the Standing Committee of 
the Kyushu Railway Company, held on the 9th 
instant, it was decided that the work of con¬ 
structing the railway of the company, with the 
exception of the works on the line between 
Monji, Kokura, Kumamoto, Kurume, and Saga, 
which are now in course of being carried out, 
should be stopped for a time. 


The graduation ceremony of the Tokyo Postal 
and Telegraph School was held on the 7th 
instant, the meeting being opened by the reading 
of the reports of the school for the last year by 
Mr. Tanaka, manager of the school. Mr. Kurino 
Shinichiro, President of the institution, presented 
certificates to the graduates. Several officials 
of the Communications Department and prin¬ 
cipals of Government schools in the capital were 
present on the occasion. 


The Import trade remains much in the same 
condition as last reported, and though business 
in Yarns and Shirtings remains rather slack, 
holders are not pushing sales, as they are in 
hope of obtaining better rates when the expect¬ 
ed demand sets in. Woollens and Fancy goods 
receive little attention at present, but few pur¬ 
chases being made, though enquiries are heard. 
The Metal trade continues dull, small parcels 
of Iron being the principal business reported. 
Kerosene is without demand, and quotations 
are nominally unaltered. Sugar is quiet so far 
as Whites are concerned, but large arrivals of 
new Formosa are being landed, a fair amount 
of settlements being daily effected. Small 
musters of new Tea have been shown, but 
these are of forced growth, and the trade is 
fully a month from its commencement. Ex¬ 
change has been steadily hardening, and is firm 
at the close. 
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EDITORI A L NO TES. 


THE CLOSING OF THE DIET. 

The ceremony of closing the Diet was perform¬ 
ed on Sunday in the Throne Room ( Homeiden) 
of the Imperial Palace. From an early hour in 
the morning large bodies of troops, gendarmerie 
and police were posted along all the avenues of 
approach, but no other preparations could be 
discerned. At ten o'clock the members of the | 
Diet began to arrive. Passing under the Great 
Vestibule, and thence through the main entrance, 
they were received by ushers, and conducted to 
the Eastern and Western antechambers, the 
Representatives assembling in the former and 
the Peers in the latter. After an hour’s interval, 
the President of the Lower House, in obedience 
to a summons conveyed by a chamberlain, con¬ 
ducted the Representatives, of whom over two 
hundred and seventy were present, to the Ho- 
meiden, where they took their' places on the 
right of the Throne. Shortly afterwards the 
Peers followed, led by the Acting Presid¬ 
ent, Count Higashi-Kuze—both Count Ito 
and Prince Konoye being too ill to at¬ 
tend—and ranged themselves on the left of 
the Throne. All this took place amid ab¬ 
solute silence, though it had been observed that 
during the interval of waiting in the Eastern 
Ante-chamber the members of the Lower House, 
having to all appearances completely forgotten 
the strong political animosities so recently dis¬ 
played in debate and division, laughed and 
jested with as little concern for their surround¬ 
ings as recollection of their past differences.! 
Drawn up on either side of the Throne Room, 
the two Houses displayed the same marked 
contrast palpable on the occasion of the open¬ 
ing ceremony last November—the Commons a 
mass of black coats unrelieved by any point of 
colour or gleam of lace, the Peers a galaxy of 
brilliant uniforms and glittering orders. After a 
few moments of waiting, the Ministers of State 
came in by another entrance, and took their, 
places on either side of the Throne, standing. 
The Minister President, who is suffering from a 
severe attack of influenza, was unable to be 
present, and his functions were performed by 
Count Saigo, Minister of Slate for Home Affairs. 
At 11.35 Count Saigo advanced and read from 
a scroll the Imperial Message, prefacing the 
reading by saying:—“ In accordance with His 
Imperial Majesty's gracious commands, I grate¬ 
fully proceed to read aloud the Imperial Mes¬ 
sage :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen of llie Houses of Peers 
and Representatives; We this day declare the 
Impei ial Diet piorogued, acknowledging with 
satisfaction the zeal and diligence witli which, 
during several months, you have dischat ged your 
labours. 

At the conclusion of this brief message the as¬ 
semblage bowed again, and Count Saigo handed 
the scroll to the Acting President of the House 
of Peers. Receiving it, Count Higashi-Kuze, 
after the usual reverential obeisance, called for 
three cheers for the Emperor, which were given 
with the utmost heartiness, the Palace ringing 
with the unwonted sounds of “ 2 'enno Heikwa 
Banzai uttered by five hundred voices. A 
little more than two years ago the Empeor, amid 
rejoicings not free from doubts, bestowed upon 
his people the Constitution whose first practical 
working His Majesty has now the satisfaction 
of seeing successfully concluded. 


VISCOUNT AOKI IN THE UPPER HOUSE. 

On Friday week, after the Budget had been 
passed by the Peers, Count Ito resumed his seat 
as President, and announced that the Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs would answer certain 
questions previously put, on the subject of Treaty 
Revision. Viscount Aoki said :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I shall have the 
honour to reply this evening to questions addiessed 
to the Government on the 23rd of Febmaiy by 
Mi. Nishimuia Shigeki. The gist of the fiist 
question was whether it is proposed to give to fo¬ 
reigners the pi ivilege of mixed residence. The 
question is a laige one and affords much 100111 foi 
doubt. In order, (heiefote, to ieply cleaily, it 
becomes necessaiy to refer to the objects by which 
the empiie’s foieign policy has hitherto been 


directed. Since the Restoration, the guiding 
aims of the Administration have been to follow 
a liberal policy, to push forward towards the van of 
civilization, to effect reforms in all domestic affairs, 
holding to the good and rejecting the bad, to neg¬ 
lect nothing, however small, but by diligence to 
convert even stones into jewels, as the proverb 
says. At home the piinciples of liberty have been 
developed ; abroad, the national bases have been 
strengthened, and the prestige of the country has 
been enhanced. Happily, domestic affairs having 
been brought into good order, we have been able to 
turn our attention to foreign intercourse, and by 
taking measui es for protecting the lives and pro¬ 
pel ties of Japanese met chants in foreign countries, 
the reputation of the empire has been enhanced. In 
carrying on this work, we are called upon to dis¬ 
charge the duties propeily devolving on us, namely, 
to cement and strengthen our relations with foreign 
nations. Unfortunately, in following this route we 
come to a bridge, namely, the existing Treaties. 
Unless we cross the bridge, we cannot 1 each the 
opposite bank. That is the reason why the present 
treaties must be revised. If they be left un¬ 
revised, grave inconvenience must ensue. It 
is necessary that revision be achieved so as to 
recover the country’s independence and vindi¬ 
cate its three sovereign rights. If this aim be 
achieved, the privilege of mixed residence will be 
granted to foreigners. With regard to the second 
question, whether the privilege of owning teal 
estate will be extended to foreigners, the answer is 
that the Government does not approve of such a 
concession. The thiid question relates to the re¬ 
covery of Taiiff Autonomy and the revision of 
customs dues. To achieve the recovery of Tariff 
Autonomy the Government considers that a 
certain interval of years will be necessary. Mean¬ 
while, our policy is to increase customs dues, by 
due proceess, so as to augment the revenue of 
the State. As to the fourth point, namely, whether 
foreigners will be permitted to take part in the ca¬ 
botage, I answer emphatically that the Govern¬ 
ment will not grant such permission. The fifth 
question—whether a law for the naturalization of 
foreigners is to be soon enacted—I am not able to 
answer, since that point falls within the province 
the Legislature.” 


POLITBNESS. 

We did not imagine that the Japan Gazette 
would appreciate the discourtesy of its mode of 
discussing the applicability of the term “Ex¬ 
cellency” in the case of a lady in Tokyo. 
Ignorance was the one and only excuse for its 
language, and the same ignorance prevents it 
from appreciating the rudeness, even when 
indicated. It claims now that its “ remarks 
on the proper use of the term Excellency were 
interpreted as a breach of the canons of polite¬ 
ness l - ' We cannot emulate our naive contem¬ 
porary’s polished ways byre-publishing and dis¬ 
secting its bevue. But we may tell it, since it 
invites the information, that a thousand articles 
on the applicability of the title “ Excellency” to 
the wives of Ministers Plenipotentiary in general 
would not constitute any breach of the canons 
of politeness, whereas one brief sentence in a 
note on the same subject might fatally offend 
against the commonest rules of courtesy. These 
are matters of training and instinct. If the latter 
is absent, the former is apt to fail. 


THB SPECIE BANK. 

The regular general meeting of shareholders of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank was held on the 
lOlli instant. The total receipts during the 
past half-year were yen 800,798.357, of which 
yen 432,202.167 was deducted for expenses, 
leaving a profit of yen 368,596.160, to which 
4,422.418 brought over from the last account 
were added, making the total of yen 373,018.578. 
Of this amount yen 25,000 were set apart as a 
special reserve, yen 34,350 for remuneration to 
officers, zn&yen 34,400 as a reserve,^;/ 268.578 
being carried forward to next account. A 
dividend was declared at the rate of 16 per 
cent per annum. 


THE MODERATES AS A POLITICAL PARTY. 

We have staled more than once that the ques¬ 
tion of converting the Taiseikai, or so-called 
“ Moderates,” into a political party, has been 
under discussion, and that the advocates of the 
step were deterred from pushing matters openly 
in view of the evident reluctance of several 
members to depart from the neutral attitude 


assumed when they entered Parliament. The 
expediency of some definite organization seems 
to have presented itself with renewed force after 
the success which attended the action of the 
Moderates in the last stages of the Budget's 
career, and talk of the birth of a new and 
powerful political party began to be heard once 
more in the capital. But apparently the time 
has not yet come for any open step of that nature. 
It has been deemed more prudent to be content 
for the present with a club out of which the 
machinery for amalgamation will doubtless grow 
spontaneously. A meeting with that object wa3 
held on Saturday night. About fifty members 
of the Lower House attended. The Taisei-kai , 
the Kokumin-to, the Jiyu-to, the Jichi-to , and 
the Kokken-to (of Kumamoto) were all repre¬ 
sented, and there were also present Messrs. Oye 
Taku, Sugehiro, and Inouye Kakugoro, who are 
now known as Mushozoku-gi-in, or members 
without any association. Mr. Suyematsu Kencho, 
who has become a recognised leader of the 
Taiseikaiy was voted to the chair, and the fol¬ 
lowing rules were adopted :— 

1. The club shall be called the “ Kyodo Club.” 

2. The club shall he composed of members of 
the Imperial Diet, and its objects shall he to 
take measures for the nation's progress and 
to promote intercourse between the members. 

3. ’I'lre office shall he in Tokyo. 

4. There shall be five Managers, who will trans¬ 
act the general business of the club. They 
shall serve for one year, and shall he elected 
annually at the time of the Diet’s opening. 

5. There shall he two Secretaries chosen and 
appointed by the Managers. 

6. There shall be one general meeting each 
month. 

7. The expenses of the club shall be defrayed by 
the members. 

It will be seen that every hint of political pur¬ 
pose is carefully banished from these rules. 
Nevertheless, there is considerable likelihood 
that the club may become the nucleus of one of 
the most important political parlies hitherto 
organised in Japan. 


GEORGE DANDIN. 

The Japan Gazette is determined to draw at¬ 
tention to its blunders. It might save itself 
humiliation had it the sense to understand that 
some errors are secured against criticism by 
the pity they provoke. It asserts, and persists 
in asserting, that there has been a disruption of 
the Progressionist and the Radical Parlies, and 
it charges us with shifting our ground because 
we refrain from further discussion of a statement 
so contrary to truth But our reason for refrain¬ 
ing is because we perceive that the Gazette's 
difficulty is ignorance of the common meaning 
of terms. Just as the continuity of a corre¬ 
spondence is apt to be interrupted if one of the 
parlies posts his letters in a disused pump, so a 
controversy is likely to come to a dead-lock if 
one of the controversialists does not under¬ 
stand the language he employs. The disrup¬ 
tion of two parties means that the parties have 
separated; that they are no longer working in 
union. Nothing of the kind has happened in 
the case of the Progressionists and Radicals. 
They still stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
Diet, just as they did two months ago, when the 
fact of their unexpected Combination caused so 
much surmise and comment. The Gazette 
affirms that there has been disruption, and in 
proof of its statement gives the names of a 
coterie of politicians who have receded from the 
ranks of the Radicals. Yet this same Gazette 
expects to be taken seriously. An object lesson 
may perhaps help its perception :—Suppose that 
a company of British soldiers had deserted 
during the Crimean compaign, could the 
event have been properly described as a disrup¬ 
tion of the English and French armies? If 
the Gazette is incapable of appreciating this 
distinction, we begin to understand the origin 
of many of its curious mistakes. But an extra¬ 
ordinarily crude and inaccurate perception of 
current events is not the only trouble wiih our 
contemporary. The same confusion apparently 
extends to ils ideas of right and wrong. It 
loves to charge others with shifting their ground 
and with general evasiveness, but the difficulty of 
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facing a plain issue is evidently insuperable for 
itself. What has become of its assertion that 
“ the Japan Mail, relying on the credulity of 
its readers, attributed the defeat of the Extre¬ 
mists to the eloqueuce of a non-influential 
member of the Diet, Amano Jakuyen ? ” What 
has become of this assertion in the face of the 
facts, proved by verbatim extracts from our 
columns, that on the morrow of the defeat we 
assigned two causes for it, “ first, and chiefly, 
the secession of a portion of the Radical Party; 
secondly, and in a very trifling degree, a grow¬ 
ing conviction that if the House persisted in its 
course, dissolution was inevitable?” Is there 
anything here about Mr. Amano Jakuyen? In 
a note published several days after the causes of 
the discomfiture of the Extremists had been ac¬ 
curately explained in our leading columns and 
after their names had been given by us, we 
alluded to Mr. Amano Jakuyen’s sudden cele¬ 
brity, and gave his own account of the event, 
which, he said, “ Providence or Hotoke had a 
large share in shaping.” The note did not con¬ 
tain a single expression of our own opinion ; a 
single statement of facts for which we vouched. 
What does the Gazette mean by pretending to 
twist such a note into an assertion that Mr. 
Amano’s eloquence brought about the defeat of 
the Extremists? What does it mean by steadily 
ignoring the distinct statement of causes inserted 
several days previously in out leading columns ? 
The necessity of dealing with such ingenuous¬ 
ness does not often present itself, and we frank¬ 
ly admit that we are perplexed how to treat it 
without recourse to terms equally uncommon. 
There appears to be on the part of the Gazette 
an absolute incapacity to grasp the most ordinary 
issue. Thus, it complains that its “ casual state¬ 
ment ” about Count Ilo’s presence in Prince 
Sanjos funeral cortege is unfairly criticised as 
dishonest. What could be moreevasive than such 
a demurrer? The Gazette, in the first place, ex¬ 
pressed the pleasure it had derived from seeing 
that Count Ito had recovered sufficiently to be 
present. Being told that Count Ito was not 
present, it affirmed that it could bring “ four or 
five persons who distinctly affirmed that they 
saw him pass down Reinanzaka.” Then finally, 
having discovered that Count Ito was not in 
Tokyo at all that day, it described the whole 
thing as “a casual statement,” and was indignant 
because others viewed it differently. What has 
become of the four or five eye witnesses? Were 
they also “a casual statement? ’’ These things 
are trifles. We should not have alluded to them 
again, if the Gazette had been prudent enough 
to refrain from charging us with “ shifting our 
ground,” and from repeating its silly persiflage 
that “defence of the Japanese Government in¬ 
volves close adherence to such methods of 
controversy." If our unfortunate contemporary 
is determined to rush down the steep place, it 
must take the consequences. 


THK CHIBF OF METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

The resignation of Viscount Tanaka, Chief of 
the Metropolitan Police, attracts much attention 
in the capital. No occupant of the important 
post of Keishi Sokati has a better record than 
the Viscount. Under his superintendence the 
police force has been carried to a point of high 
efficiency, and the severest critic has not found 
a word to say against his manner of discharging 
his duties. His resignation is, of course, various¬ 
ly interpreted, but the most reasonable explana¬ 
tion appears to be that he declines to endorse 
the reductions made by the Diet in the appro¬ 
priation for his Bureau. He claims, and with per¬ 
fect justice it is said, that the strictest economy 
has not only been exercised in all matters 
relating to the police while under his direction, 
but has also been the guiding principle of his 
official career throughout. It was he who, in 
conjunction with General ("now Count) Yama- 
gata, carried out the economical reforms which, 
in 1878, led to the trouble known as the Take- 
bashi Sodo, and he has never failed to make the 
reduction of official expenditure his object. So 
earnest was his desire of reform in this respect, 
that when he became Chief of Police one of his 
first steps was to cut down the establishment 
provided for his own convenience, his carriage 


being dispensed with among other things. He 
declares that the appropriation asked for in 
the Budget on account of his Bureau in¬ 
cluded no margin whatever, and represented 
the smallest sum compatible with efficiency of 
the police force. Nevertheless, this minimum 
has been cut down by ninety thousand yen, and 
the Viscount is reported to say that he is re¬ 
solved not to attempt the fruitless task of adjust¬ 
ing expenditures to an inadequate allowance. 
We can entirely sympathise with him if this ac¬ 
count of his motives be correct. A zealous 
officer takes a pride in the efficiency of the force 
under his charge, and if Viscount Tanaka is 
resolved not to attempt the task'of policing the 
capital without sufficient resources, his retire¬ 
ment will not be the least creditable page of 
his record. 

MESSRS. MAWE AND COMPANY V. YBBIZUKA 
SHIROBEI. 

An appeal in this case has just been heard in 
Tokyo. The facts are of some interest. About 
the month of October, 1888, Messrs. Mawe & 
Company, of Kobe, received from Mr. Yebizu- 
ka a quantity of straw-braid for sale abroad, and 
a percentage of the estimated value of the braid 
was paid to the owner by the foreign firm. An 
agreement between the parties provided for the 
customary charges and commissions, and con¬ 
tained a condition that the goods should be sold 
within four months from the date of their trans¬ 
fer to Messrs. Mawe and Company, the selling 
price to be calculated on the basis of the esti¬ 
mated value plus the charges ; and in case such 
an amount could not be realized, the best terms 
obtainable were to be taken. It was further 
agreed that should the sum realized be’insuffi- 
cient to cover the advances made by Messrs. 
Mawe&Company, the deficiency should be made 
good by Mr. Yebizuka, either in cash or in mar¬ 
ketable securities. At dates subsequent to the 
above-named term of months, portions of the 
braid were sold in London, but the prices 
obtained were below the estimated values. 
Coriespondence then ensued as to the actual 
state of the market and so forth. Messrs. Mawe 
and Company suggested the advisability of dis¬ 
posing of the braid at once, so as to avoid 
further loss, but for some reason the owner 
wished to have the goods held over until 
January, 1890. At the latter date, however, the 
market was found to be more unfavourable 
than ever, and Messrs. Mawe and Company, 
having waited until June, sold the braid, fear¬ 
ing that it might become altogether unsaleable, 
and seeing that no payment or deposit of 
securities was made to ensure them against 
loss. The proceeds of the sale did little more 
than suffice to cover the various charges on the 
goods, and account sales were duly rendered, 
but Mr. Yebizuka continued to negotiate for 
some reduction of his liabilities. Legal action 
was finally taken. Last September Messrs. 
Mawe and Company instructed Mr. Masujima 
to institute proceedings with the view of recover¬ 
ing the sums due. The case came up for 
hearing in the Yokohama Court. The defence 
set up was that Messrs. Mawe and Company 
had sold the braid at a date subsequent to that 
stipulated for, namely, January, 1890. without 
due care and for a price considerably below the 
limits originally fixed by the owner, thus dis¬ 
regarding the latter’s interests. It was further 
urged that the goods had been disposed of by 
auction, an inference drawn from certain items 
which appeared in the account sales as auction 
expenses. Messrs. Mawe and Company replied 
in the first place, that auction was the usual 
mode of sale for all kinds of goods in London, 
market reports being almost always made out 
from the results of such sales; and in the second, 
that the goods in this particular case were not 
disposed of by auction, no auctioneer's com¬ 
mission having been charged. Moreover, the 
reasonableness of the sale was proved by refer¬ 
ence to the reports of London brokers, and it 
was urged that carelessness of the owner’s in¬ 
terest was most improbable on the part of 
Messrs. Mawe and Company, inasmuch as their 
profit depended solely on commission. The 
Court gave judgment in favour of the plaintiffs, 
on the ground that the latter had acted in 


compliance with the terms of the contract, and 
were justified in selling as they did at prices 
the propriety of which was proved by compari¬ 
son with the London market reports. The 
defendant appealed, however, and the appeal 
was heard last week, the Upper Court sustain¬ 
ing the original judgment. An order was also 
granted, on the application of the planliff’s 
counsel and in accordance with the provisions 
of the new Code of Civil Procedure, which came 
into operation on the 1st of January, that the 
defendant should pay into Court the amount of 
the claim against him. An appeal to the Supreme 
Court is still open, but must be lodged within 
thirty days, and can only be taken on the ground 
that the judgment of the last Court is defective 
on some point of law. It will be seen that the 
time occupied in the disposal of this suit, up to 
the present, is not at all excessive. The chief 
point of interest, however, is that the case is the 
first in which the provisions of the new Code of 
Civil Procedure have been taken advantage 
of by a foreign suitor. The constant complaint 
hitherto urged by foreigners against Japanese 
Courts is that, owing to the latter’s faulty 
procedure, a judgment obtained against a 
debtor possesses no practical value, inasmuch 
as pending the hearing of an appeal, the 
debtor can place all his property beyond the 
creditor’s reach. The Code of Civil Procedure, 
which came into force at the beginning of the 
year, obviates this effectually by providing that 
a debtor, appealing from the judgment of a 
lower court, may be ordered to pay into court 
the amount for which judgment has been given 
against him, or, failing compliance, may have 
his property attached. No cause of complaint 
exists any longer on this score. Foreign suitors 
can count on obtaining justice, so far, at any 
rate, as the written law is concerned. 


SPURIOUS SOSHI. 

The soshi get the discredit of many things for 
which they are in no sense responsible. In the 
Kokumin Shimbun the other day we find the 
following :—“ At five o’clock in the evening of 
the 71b instant, a soshi took hold of the wife of a 
Foreign Minister—the United States Represen¬ 
tative, it is said—and used most abusive langu¬ 
age to her. On being arrested he was found to be 
a native of Nagano Prefecture, by name Kuma- 
gaye. The lady very charitably intimated that she 
did not wish to have him punished, and he was 
accordingly released with a warning, after hav¬ 
ing tendered an apology.” The facts of this case , 
are that as Mrs. Swift was driving home on Satur¬ 
day evening, a youth who had formerly been 
employed at the Legation, jumped up behind 
the carriage and having addressed to its immates 
a few words of broken and unintelligible Eng¬ 
lish in a rapid and somewhat violent manner, 
took his departure. Naturally this proceeding 
caused some alarm, and as the carriage passed 
a police station shortly afterwards, information 
was given to the guardians of the law, who 
quickly arrested the agile individual. He 
showed much contrition for his conduct and 
was accordingly released. With what object he 
selected this peculiar fashion of address we have 
not learned. He had left the service of the 
American Legation by his own desire to seek 
special employment elsewhere, and it may be 
that failure to accomplish his purpose involved 
him in difficulties which threw him temporarily 
off his balance. While in service he had been 
fairly attentive to his duties, and there was no 
reason to suppose that his freak of last Saturday 
possessed any particular signifiance. 


THE LATE MR. COSMO INNES BURTON. 

A recent China mail, says Industries of Jan. 
23, has brought news of the death of Mr. 
Cosmo Innes Burton, who was appointed last 
year to the Professorship of Chemistry at the 
new Technical Institute of Shanghai. His 
death at the age of twenty-eight has excited feel¬ 
ings of regret among fellow workers in this 
country, who regarded him as one of the most 
original of the younger generation of chemists. 
Mr. Burton’s father was Mr. John Hill Bur¬ 
ton, the well-known Scottish historian. That 
his intellectual inheritance, however, was sci- 
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entific, not literary, was early apparent, for 
as a boy he worked in the chemical labora¬ 
tory which he and his elder brother—now 
Professor of Sanitary Engineering in the 
University of Tokyo—fitted up f r r them¬ 
selves. After graduating in Edinburgh, Mr. 
Burton became assistant to Dr. Japp, now 
professor of Chemistry at Aberdeen, and, in con¬ 
junction with him, contributed four memoirs to 
the Journal of the Chemical Society, embodying 
the results of extensive researches in the depart¬ 
ment of organic chemistry. His interests in 
chemistry, however, were essentially of a prac¬ 
tical nature. He was interested in social reforms 
of every kind, and eagerly embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity offered to him by the Town Council 
of Edinburgh of examining the air of public 
buildings in that city. He made a careful 
chemical and biological investigation of the 
air of the chief schools and theatres of the 
city, and drew up an exhaustive report 
on the subject. He was profoundly interested 
in both the technical and philosophic aspects 
of chemical science. One of his investigations, 
the subject of which was the heat produced by 
the compression of pure solid and liquid sub¬ 
stances, was pretty far advanced before he left 
for China. His friend, Mr. W. Marshall, in 
conjuction with whom a large part of the work 
was carried out, will shortly publish the results 
of the research. Mr. Burton received last 
spring his appointment in China, and proceeded 
to Shanghai, where he arrived in the end of 
July. A letter written by him in the beginning 
of October was full of hope and enthusiasm 
about his work. Within a month of the date of 
the letter he was cut down by an attack of 
malignant small-pox, after two or three days' 
illness. 


THE SANYO RAILWAY. 

It was expected that the section of the Sanyo 
Railway between Mitsuishi and Okayama would 
have been finished by the end of last month, and 
opened for traffic during the first ten days of 
this month. But considerable delay occurred 
in connection with three tunnels at Inaba, in 
Bingo, and the consequeuce is that a trial trip 
could not be made over the whole line until the 
8th instant. It is stated that the regular in¬ 
spection by experts of the Railway Department 
has been concluded, and sanction to run trains 
duly given. The opening to public traffic will 
probably take place on or about the 20th inst. 
The distance from Hyogo to Okayama is 90 
miles, and in the section from Mitsuishi to 
Okayama there are six stations. We need 
scarcely tell our readers that the Sanyo Railway 
is the part of the main trunk line of Japan to 
the south of Hyogo. Its construction is in the 
hands of a private company. Mitsuishi, from 
which the line has now been carried forward, 
is an unimportant town of only three thousand 
inhabitants in Bizen, but Okayama in the same 
province has a population of over thirty-three 
thousand, and is one of the principal places 
between Himeji and Hagi. 


IRON MINING IN JAPAN. 

It is curious that reports of large enterprise in 
the direction of iron mining should be associa¬ 
ted at the present epoch with the name of Mr. 
Iwasaki Yanosuke. Statements of this nature 
made a few months ago would have been in¬ 
telligible. Steps were then actually being taken 
to determine what if any deposits of iron might 
be worked with advantage, but a survey of vari¬ 
ous places, made, we believe, by My. J. M. 
Stoddart, led to an abandonment of the project 
for a time at all events, and to speak of its being 
on the tapis at present, or of large sums being 
devoted to it, is altogether a misconception. 
Kamaishi, in Iwate Prefecture, the mine upon 
which so much money was spent by the Trea¬ 
sury in former years, still enjoys the reputation 
of possessing the finest deposits of iron ore in 
Japan. Kamaishi labours under the fatal dis¬ 
advantage of being far away from any supply 
of fuel, and whether to bring coal there for 
smelting purposes, or to carry the crude ore to 
the coal, is a problem that has not yet been 
solved so as to warrant any prudent capitalist 


in putting his money into the enterprise. Iron 
mining is therefore at a standstill in Japan, 
and no prospect exists of its being taken up in 
the immediate future. 


AN ENGLISH ONNION ON TREATY REVISION. 

The question of treaty revision in Japan, to 
which we ( Industries ) have frequently referred, 
has become complicated by considerations of 
party politics and sectional opinions, and these 
will add immensely to the difficulty of settle¬ 
ment. As we have on a previous occasion 
pointed out, the question might have been set¬ 
tled some years ago with comparative ease, in 
a manner which would have prevented it being 
raised for a considerable time, for then the 
foreign Powers had only to deal with a com¬ 
paratively despotic Government. Now it has 
to deal with a representative Government, which 
is criticised by a public press, and which is thus 
doubly bound to respect public opinion. It is 
stated by the foreign press in Japan that the 
recent proposals of the Government are for the 
purpose of conciliating the patriotic party in 
the country, and evoking the opinion of the 
foreign residents, which, in the open ports at 
least, is unanimously and decidedly against the 
proposals. It is not within our province to enter 
into the consideration of either the personal or 
political questions involved, but we have no 
liesitation in saying, after considerable personal 
knowledge of the country and the people, that the 
present state of affairs is a grave injustice to Japan 
and an injury to the foreign trade of the country. 
During the past twenty years the Japanese have 
made so much progress in every way that it is 
only right that they should expect a considerable 
relaxation of arrangements which were made 
under a totally different state of affairs. We trust 
that some method will soon be found to bring 
a change about. 


THE CAMP OF THE “ KAISHIN TO.” 

We should not have supposed that Mr. Tanaka 
Shozo was likely to cause any friction in the 
ranks of the Progressionists. It always struck 
us that the House of Representatives did not 
take him very seriously, and there was reason 
to doubt even whether he took himself quite 
seriously. His action towards Count Goto was 
conspicuously silly. He had not sufficient 
artistic instinct to understand that all his 
grievances against that statesman were amply 
avenged by the clever speech which he made in 
connection with the appropriation for the 
Communications Department. If he had ter¬ 
minated his crusade there the public would have 
applauded, but he carried it on with a kind of 
clumsy vindictiveness that ultimately converted 
the whole affair into a burlesque. Assuredly if, 
as foreign observers, we were asked to point 
out the members whose conduct contributed 
least to impart dignity to the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives, we should put Mr. 
Tanaka Shozo at the head of the list, and cer¬ 
tainly it would never have occurred to us to 
imagine that any portion of the Katshin-to 
would be found supporting his claims to consi¬ 
deration at present. It is stated, however, that 
the reproaches levelled at Mr. Tanaka by some 
oft his Progressionist associates have been re¬ 
sented by the others, and that trouble is not 
unlikely to arise in the party from this cause. 
The rumour appears to us wholly incredible. 


THE TWO HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT ENJOYING 
THEMSELVES. 

On the 9th instant a garden party was given by 
the Cabinet at the Akasaka Detached Palace to 
the members of the two Houses of the Diet, and 
the chief parliamentary officials. More than 
five hundred persons were present, and after 
having walked round the beautiful garden and 
enjoyed the view from the various pavilions— 
the Pavilion of the Pure Heart, the Pavilion of 
Winter Perfumes, the Pavilion of the Lespedeza, 
and the Pavilion of the Lotus Lake—they were 
conducted by the Ministers of State to the great 
banquetting hall, where a sumptuous collation 
in foreign style was provided, Ministers, mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, farmers, merchants, noble¬ 
men, all enjoyed one another’s society without 


any distinction of person. After the repast Mr. 
Inonye Kakugoro urged Viscount Aoki to speak, 
and the Viscount, standing in the verandah, 
addressed the assemblage as follows (we trans¬ 
late from the Choya Shimbun) :— 

Ghntlhmhn, —At the request of Mr. Inouye Kaku¬ 
goro I will spe-ik a few words. But it is understood 
that to-day no interrogations will be put to me.—(Hear, 
hear.) The Minister; President, Count Yamagata, 
should be your chief host to-day, but since the day 
before yesterday he has been suffering from inflamma¬ 
tion of the lungs and is (unable to attend, to his and 
our great regret.— (Cries of " Very sorry.”) As we are 
without a President I hope we shall not fall into dis¬ 
order.—(Hear, hear.) I can assure you, gentlemen, 
that it affords my colleagues of the Cabinet and my¬ 
self the greatest satisfaction to meet you all here 
to-day. Let me say one word to you as we are on the 
eve of separating for a time. I told you the other 
day, when speaking in the House of Representatives, 
that to extend the power of the country blood and iron 
are needed. That may have seemed a strong state¬ 
ment, but the practical reality is that money is needed. 
—(Hear, hear.; According to circumstances, too, we 
must be prepared to see blood shed.—(Hear, hear.) 
Such being the case, it is a little painful that you, 
gentlemen, in this year’s Diet, reduced our supplies of 
money.— (“Certainly, certainly.") But we must seek 
to introduce large reforms in the Administration 
and to extend the country's power.—(Applause.) Of 
course our reforms must be carried out by due and 
deliberate processes. There must be no attempt to 
undertake heroic measures.—(Applause). As for Treaty 
Revision, it is a task that I cannot accomplish of my 
own strength. N«>r have I any idea of trying to ac¬ 
complish it in that way. Only by your united strength, 
gentiemen; only with the concurrence of you all, can 
the -Treaties be revised and the national power ex¬ 
tended.—(Applause and cries of “ Treaty Revision for 
ever.") 

After Viscount Aoki had ceased speaking several 
of the members called loudly for Count Goto, 
who, after a time, spoke as follows ;— 

Gentlemen, —I have nothing special to speak to you 
about. Viscount Aoki has told you everything that I 
would have said. But as you wish me to speak, 1 will 
do so. Until to-day I have not had a chance.—(Laugh¬ 
ter.) I have been terribly bullied in the Diet by Mr. 
Tanaka.—(Loud laughter.) But that is purely a 
personal affair. Speaking seriously, the Government 
hopes to discharge all its responsibilities and to meet 
you next session with h good record. For n.y own 
part, I shall then be prepared to support an attack at 
the hands of you all, not at those of Mr. Tanaka alone. 
That is my resolution, gentlemen.—(Loud applause.) 

Professor Toyama also made a speech in his 
usual humorous style, and after addresses from 
Mr. Iwasaki Manjuro and others, the party 
broke up. 

AN UNSETTLED QUESTION. 

The correspondence which recently took place 
in this Settlement with reference to the Treaty 
Revision meeting of last autumn, appears to 
have been dropped just at the point where it 
began to have some interest. The journal in 
whose columns it appeared wrote a great deal 
of silly persiflage, evidently actuated by a desire 
to fix upon the Japan Mail a charge of having 
attacked the meeting in an unwarrantable manner, 
but inasmuch as it was quite apparent that the 
“ honest ” formulator of these charges had never 
read the Japan Mail's comments, or was in¬ 
capable of understanding them, or had wilfully 
set out to misrepresent them, we did not taken 
the trouble to contradiclhim. The notion of pre¬ 
tending that the Mail had described the meeting 
as of “ an ignominious type” was too absurd to be 
serious. In point of fact the meeting included 
nearly all the leading residents of Yokohama, 
and as to its thoroughly representative character 
there could not be the smallest doubt. It has 
been written of as a packed meeting, and some 
have said that the resolutions were rushed 
through by previous arrangement and without 
due consideration. Such criticisms are beside 
the mark, we think. A certain amount of pre¬ 
paration is necessary in the case of every meet¬ 
ing, if the projectors expect to pass any mea¬ 
sure. Due public notice was given of the Yo¬ 
kohama meeting. Every one had the right to 
come, and discussion might have been raised 
had such a course appeared advisable. We do 
not think, indeed, that the resolutions were cir¬ 
culated with all the publicity claimed by their 
framers. No copy of them was sent to the news¬ 
papers, a significant omission, nor have we ever 
been able to discover that residents who would 
have been likely to take an opposite view 
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were furnished with any information whatsoever 
as to the nature of the proposals to be submit¬ 
ted to the meeting. However, that is not a 
point of great importance. As a representative 
gathering of foreign residents the meeting does 
not invite criticism, and, speaking roughly, the 
anti-Revision verdict recorded by it must be 
taken as the view of the majority of Yokohama 
residents. There were, indeed, many features 
open to strong criticism, as we showed afthe 
time, but with one exception, the points dis¬ 
cussed in the recent correspondence do not 
appear worthy of grave consideration. The 
exception, however, is interesting. Mr. Lis- 
comb asked for a copy of the heading under 
which the Resolutions were sent to New 
York, or of the letter that accompanied them. 
It is wholly incredible that they can have 
been sent without a heading or covering letter. 
Why then, is information upon this point with¬ 
held ? One of the chief objections to the 
methods adopted at the meeting was that no 
reasons whatever were given for the Resolutions. I 
Has this omission been left unremedied to the; 
present day? Surely not. On the contrary, it 
is generally rumoured that when the London 
Chamber of Commerce received the Resolutions, 
it asked for a statement of reasons, and that such 
a statement was prepared and forwarded. Where 
is it? Why should it he kept secret? It was 
doubtless written with every desire to be fair and 
accurate, and its compilers must have employed 
information which they believed to be entirely 
trustworthy. We fail to see why a document so 
important should remain private. If its argu¬ 
ments are convincing, let them be laid before 
the public. 


A STRANGE CHARGE. 

A very singular incident has just occurred in 
Tokyo. On the 8th instant the Nippon news¬ 
paper published a document purporting to be 
a copy of a secret communication made by a 
Japanese to the former Chinese Representative 
in Japan. The date of the communication 
is February last, and with regard to the manner 
of its coming into the hands of the Nippon, ii 
was given to the paper by one “ Untosei,” ob¬ 
viously a false name. The literary style bespoke 
a person deeply versed in Chinese. In fact the 
document was written so as to be intelligible to 
a Chinese reader. A highly educated Japanese 
can always write so as to attain that end, but 
this particular composition showed more than 
the knowledge of an ordinary Japanese classical 
scholar. Its contents were of a most startling 
nature. The Chinese Minister was informed 
that Japan had lost all her old spirit; that her 
people were no longer capable of fighting; 
that her administration was honeycombed with 
corruption; that her ships were decayed and 
her guns unserviceable; that her subjects 
were mere monkeys, and that the nation, if 
attacked by China, would simply put up its 
hands, and become a supplicant for mercy. 
No direct invitation to attempt the conquest 
of the country was given, but its condition 
was represented as encouraging attack, and 
there could not be the smallest doubt that the 
intentions of the writer were traitorous. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the Nippon criti¬ 
cised the document in the strongest possible 
terms. It heaped epithets of scorn and wrath 
upon the writer, and gibbeted him as an object 
of universal execration. Of course this alone 
would have caused much excitement, but the 
great majority of the Nippon's readers would 
probably have concluded ere long that no Japa¬ 
nese could have been guilty of such a base act 
as to compose a document of the kind for the 
purpose of communicating it to a Chinese Mi¬ 
nister, and that eilher the Nippon, or the original 
recipient of the memorandum had been hoaxed. 
Any such denouement was, however, effectually 
obviated by the course which the Nippon 
pursued, for it not only tore the document to 
pieces, figuratively speaking, but actually under¬ 
took to name the writer, calling him Mr. Tei. 
Now Mr. Tei is a well known Japanese who 
formerly occupied the position of Japanese 
Secretary of Legation and Chargi d'Affaires in 
Peking, and whose reputation as a Chinese 


scholar stands very high. By him certainly such 
a letter could have been written—speaking 
merely from a literary point of view—but whether 
he did write it, or would ever dream of writing 
it, is altogether a different question. The Tei 
family is of Chinese extraction. Its present re¬ 
presentative, of whom we have just been writing, 
traces his descent direct from a celebrated 
Chinese General of former times. That a couple 
of centuries of residence in Japan and inter¬ 
marriage with Japanese could have left any 
traces of Chinese patriotism in the family, it is 
hard to believe, but when evidence is diligently 
sought against a man, the limits of credulity are 
often stretched pretty freely. The Nippon 
asserted that from the description given of him¬ 
self by the writer of the document—a description 
relating to the various offices held by him— 
his identity with Mr. Tei was fully established, 
and on the strength of this internal testimony an 
avalanche of opprobrium was heaped upon the 
unfortunate gentleman’s head. But there are 
several Messrs. Tei. There is Mr. Tei Yeinei, 
the head of the family ; there is Mr. Tei Yeisei, 
now an attachi of the Legation in Peking ; there 
is Mr. Tei Yeibo, and there is Mr. Tei Yeikei, 
one of the two latter being an official in the 
Foreign Office in Tokyo. Which of all these 
was indicated by the Nippon’s article? And 
not by the Nippon alone, but almost by the 
whole Japanese press. With exceptions so rare 
as to prove the rule, the entire journalistic 
fraternity of the capital took up the matter, and 
made the name of “Tei” stink in the nostrils 
of Tokyo. If there is one thing more than 
another execrated by a Japanese, that thing is 
disloyally. The fealty that made the Samurai 
of old Japan hold his life at the absolute 
bidding of his lord, has developed into the 
patriotism of to-day, and when those folks who 
cheer to the echo every whisper of shedding 
blood or wielding iron in Japan's cause, are 
told that a man who held high office as a 
Japanese official has turned round, abused his 
country to a Chinaman, and encouraged China 
to attempt Japan’s subjection, there is no moral 
thermometer capable of registering the heat of 
their indignation. One after another the phials 
of newspaper fury were poured upon the head 
of Mr. Tei, and in order, apparently, to place 
beyond all doubt the identity of the particular 
Tei referred to, the Vomiuri Shimbun raked 
up a story to the effect that Count Ito had 
sought to employ him as an interpreter at the 
Tientsin Conference, but found him too servile 
to the Chinese. On the 8th instant, as we have 
said, this thunder began to mutter, and very 
soon two of the Messrs. Tei Junior denounced 
the whole thing as a baseless falsehood. But 
this did not satisfy the newspapers. They drew 
attention to the fact that Mr. Tei Senior re¬ 
mained silent, and they thus fixed the libel 
beyond all doubt. Legal proceedings are now 
pending, it is said, and if there ever was a case 
calling for appeal to the Law Courts, this is 
one. If the Nippon, which set the thunder 
growling, has erred, a very severe penalty should 
be inflicted on it. For our own part, our know¬ 
ledge of Mr. Tei Senior makes it quite im¬ 
possible for us to credit the charge preferred 
against him. Moreover, we cannot conceive 
how such a document could have come into a 
newspaper’s possession. The affair is on every 
body’s lips in Tokyo at present, and its elucida¬ 
tion cannot take place too soon. 

* 

* * 

The above is the outline of the Tei affair, 
which is causing so much agitation in Tokyo at 
present. Our readers will doubtless he inteiested 
in a more detailed account of the document 
published by the Nippon. Dated last February, 
it was sent to the Nippon by a man signing 
himself Untosei, who did not comply with the 
ordinary journalistic condition by enclosing his 
real name and address. Nevertheless, the Nip¬ 
pon inserted the document. The writer of the 
latter introduces himself as a descendant of the 
famous champion of the Ming Dynasty, Tei Sei-kd 
wl*°» after making a gallant stand 
against the advancing troops of the present 
Manchurian Court, took refuge in the island of 
Formosa, and subsequently crossed to this 


country and settled down at Nagasaki, where 
his descendants served the Tokugawa Govern¬ 
ment as official interpreters. After holding 
office in various capacities under the Depart¬ 
ment of Foreign Affairs, the writer resigned his 
official post, and has since remained in ob¬ 
scurity, because his recommendations were dis¬ 
regarded by the Government. He then pas¬ 
ses on to record his views on Japanese affairs, 
and in mysterious language urges the Chinese 
Minister to pay due attention to the old saying 
“a good general will, before all things, cause 
his enemies to fight among themselves.” It is 
not easy to see die purport of this strange 
counsel, but the Nippon seems to think that the 
object of the memorialist is to persuade the 
Chinese Minister that the Japanese people are, 
or may be, divided among themselves. He 
then reviews the political history of the country, 
and narrates how the institutions of the 7'atig 
Dynasty were apishly copied by Japan; how the 
feudal rulers of Japan called themselves vassals 
of the Emperors of the Ming Dynasty; how, 
after a torpor of several centuries, the country 
awoke to find itself encompassed by the vessels 
of Europe and America, and how a band of 
desperate adventurers succeeded in pulling 
down feudalism and setting up Imperialism in 
its place. He argues that such a history proves 
the fickleness and levity of the people, and, 
again dealing in mystery, quotes the old saying 
that “ a fickle people should be kept in a state of 
disorder.” A disparaging picture is drawn of 
the mutability of Japan in adopting the civiliza¬ 
tion of the West, and it is slated that the wealth 
of the country is being gradually absorbed by 
the “ bearded men ” of Europe and America. 

In his endeavour to speak ill of Japan, the 
writer is not scrupulous as to facts. He even 
says that the war vessels and arms procured by 
her from abroad were old and unfit for use. 

“ The people,” he declares, “ are so many sheep 
clad in tiger’s skins; they are delighted at 
the sight of grass, but they shudder when 
they see a wolf.” Speaking of the Govern¬ 
ment of the present era, he describes its 
principal members as entirely unfit for their 
posts, and alleges that their chief business 
has been to quarrel between themselves for the 
honey of office, and to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the starving nation. “ It is their 
practice to shirk the responsibility of their office, 
and take refuge under the name of the Em¬ 
peror, maintaining, as they do, that Imperial 
Ordinances are sacred and inviolable.” The 
consequence is that the Government is dis¬ 
trusted and haled by the people. He then 
passes on to write about the Diet, and applies 
carping abusive »terins to its members, calling 
them political adventurers who obtained votes by 
bribery, and men of low principles who are easily 
bought by the Government. The Diet, he 
continues, has thus forfeited the confidence of 
the nation. The Japanese laugh at the 
ignorance and cowardice of the Chinese, but 
Japan is in no condition to defend herself against 
an invading enemy. “ Let those whom the 
Japanese regard as cowards come boldly with 
their fleets of war vessels; the Japanese will 
be at once cowed and only too glad to obey 
the commands of the invading forces.” Such 
in effect is the general drift of the document. 
No wonder that great indignation has been 
roused against its alleged writer. 

* 

* * 

As to the authenticity of the document, there 
is room for doubt. It seems to us that the 
Nippon behaved rashly in publishing such a 
communication without even ascertaining the 
real name of the sender. Messrs. Tei Eiboand 
Tei Eikei, sons of Mr. Tei Einei, the alleged 
writer of the document, at once demanded that 
the article be retracted, but the Nippon declined, 
and published its reasons for believing in the 
authenticity of the paper. It says (issue of the 
11 th instant) that, although its practice is to 
take no notice of anonymous correspondence, 
it felt itself compelled to stretch a point in the 
case of this document. The sender, though 
declining to reveal his name, gave in his cover- 
ling letter a circumstantial description of the 
manner in which the document had been ob- 
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tained, and there was, in the Nippon's opinion, 
an air of honesty about the account that pre¬ 
cluded any suspicion of his being actuated by 
malicious motives. The Nippon offers three 
other reasons for its belief in the honesty of the 
informant. First, Mr. Tei is not a man of 
sufficient eminence in society to invite envy or 
hatred; neither is he rich enough to make 
enemies. Secondly, supposing that the purpose 
of the informant were to injure the reputation 
of Mr. Tei, the Nippon thinks it inconceiva¬ 
ble that he should have taken the trouble to 
write such a long essay, whereas a mere report 
that Mr. Tei was a traitor would have answered 
the purpose. Thirdly, the memorial is written 
in such exceedingly good Chinese, and reveals 
such an insight into the affairs of the country, 
that it must have been composed by a scholar 
of high standing, and it is inconceivable that a 
man of finished education would debase him¬ 
self to injure an obscure individual like Mr. i 
Tei. Further the Nippon states that it is in 
possession of several facts about the doings of 
Mr. Tei, and will publish them when a proper 
occasion presents itself. 

* 

* * 

Our readers will probably agree with us that 
if these are all the reasons which the Nippon 
bad for publishing the document, there never 
was a more reckless and less justifiable proceed¬ 
ing. It is impossible to read such explanations 
without astonishment. They amount simply to 
saying, first, that any charge, however heinous, 
brought against a man is to be credited if un¬ 
fortunately he is not sufficiently conspicuous to 
warrant the idea of malicious attack; and 
secondly, that a person capable of writing in 
classical language must not be suspected of 
villainy or scheming. One thing is quite cer¬ 
tain, that unless the Nippon's informant chooses 
to come forward, the paper cannot possibly 
prove that Mr. Tei wrote the memorandum, and 
its inability in that one respect will put it out of 
court. 

» 

• * 

Since the above was written a new character 


where over three thousand people were assem¬ 
bled, the windows not being opened until a 
late stage of the proceedings, and the fumes of 
incense and heat of the numerous candles 
helping to taint the air—over-taxed his strength 
ami was highly imprudent under the cir¬ 
cumstances. Mr. Swift had just entered his 
63rd year at the time of his death. Born 
in Missouri in 1829, he went to Califor¬ 
nia when about twenty-five years of age, 
and engaged in mercantile pursuits. After¬ 
wards he took up the law as a profession, and 
before long his abilities and winning manners' 
won for him a prominent place in the State. 
He became President of the Board of Trustees 
of the California State University, and about 
that time wrote two books which attained con¬ 
siderable popularity. Politics engaged a large 
share of his attention. He was elected a 
member of the Senate of California, and in 
1889, he had the honour of being nominat¬ 
ed for the Governorship of the Slate as Re¬ 
publican Candidate. Before this, he had 
spent some years travelling in Europe, and 
while in Paris, he had met, and contracted 
relations of a very friendly character with, 
Mr. Harrison, and when the latter became 
President of the United States, it was generally 
expected that Mr. Swift would become a 
member of the Cabinet, not alone because of 
his qualifications for the post, but also because 
the expediency of giving a portfolio, for the 
first time, to a representative of the Pacific 
slope was understood to have been recognis¬ 
ed. This forecast was not realized, however, 
the President finding himself embarrassed by 
rival claims, but the nomination of Minister 
to Japan, a favourite post, was given to Mr. 
Swift at once. Independent in means, his 
political ambition does not seem to have 
been of a very absorbing nature, though his 
exceptional gifts as a speaker might have 
prompted such a career. As a barrister, too, 
he would undoubtedly haVe attained great 
eminence, but he always showed much fastidi¬ 
ousness in his choice of cases, and never placed 
himself at the beck and call of litigants. The 


have inscribed their names in the Club’s books, 
and it has been agreed that every associate shall 
pay 1 yen per month towards the expenses. 
Such a contribution will only pay for the dog 
that turns the spit, as the saying goes, but there 
are men of great wealth at the back of the Tai¬ 
sei-kai, and we presume that the Kyodo Club 
and the Taisei-kai may now be considered 
identical. A rumour is also circulated to the 
effect that an influential member of the Club— 
a certain Viscount—contemplates starling a big 
newspaper to be published in three languages, 
English, German, and French, which shall serve 
as the Empire's foreign organ. It is said that 
from two to three hundred thousand yen have 
been subscribed to a capital fund, but we con¬ 
fess that this journalistic part of the programme 
seems to us very apocryphal. 

* 

* * 

Meanwhile the Radicals (Rikken yiyu-to ) 
are by no means idle. On the 8th instant they 
held a meeting at the Tokyo office of the Party. 
A hundred and twenty members were present, 
and Mr. Kono Hironaka acted as President. 
The following resolutions were adopted :—“(1) 
A great meeting shall be held on the 20th of 
March in Osaka, and the representative mem¬ 
bers from all the districts shall be invited to 
attend in that city by the 18th instant (2) On 
the conclusion of the meeting the members shall 
distribute themselves throughout the provinces 
in order to spread the influence of the Parly. 
The expenses of this campaign shall be borne 
by each district. (3) On the 15th instant a 
great lecture meeting shall be held in Tokyo, 
for the purpose of clearly defining the parlia¬ 
mentary policy of the Parly. (4) The members 
of the Party in the various districts shall also 
organise lecture meetings to publish the aims 
and policy of the Paity. (c) The members of 
the Party having seats in the Diet shall choose 
a certain number from among themselves to 
form a committee for conducting investigations 
into Administrative affairs, with a view to the 
uses of the next session of the Diet.” So Japan 
is now fairly in the clutches of political agitators. 


has been given to the affair by the publication, 
in yesterday’s Nippon , of the following letter :— 
Sir. —With reference to the statement made in your 
journal of the 8th instant that a certain Mr. Tei had 
addressed a document to our Minister l.i, I have the 
honour to say, after examination, that nothing of the 
kind has occurred. I therefore beg that you will with¬ 
draw the statement. 

(Signed) Lu, 

Councillor, Chinese Legation. 
The Nippon is now in a pleasant position. 

THE LATE MR. SWIFT. 

According to present arrangements the body 
of the late Mr. Swift will be transported to the 
Episcopal Church in Tsukiji on Thursday night, 
and will remain there under military guard until 
the hour fixed for the funeral, namely ten 
o’clock of Friday forenoon. At that hour the 
funeral service will be performed, and the bier 
will then be carried to the railway terminus at 
Shimbashi, where the rites will end so far as 
Tokyo is concerned. On arriving in Yokohama 
the remains will be received by the Prefectural 
officials, and carried to the Cemetery, to be there 
temporarily interred pending transportation to 
the United States. 

* 

* * 

It appears that indications of heart trouble 
had been apparent for some time before the 
final attack. From the lime of his influenza 
seizure at the commencement of the year, Mr. 


recent death or Mr. Windom. secretary ot the 
Treasury, again brought Mr. Swift’s name 
before the public as a probable addition to the 
United States Cabinet, but his untimely decease 
terminates these high hopes. Mr. Swift had no 
children. His widow happily has the consola¬ 
tion of her sister, Mrs. Norris', presence in 
this time of affliction. 

THE BANK OF JAPAN. 

The amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
7thinstant were as follows:— 

CONVERTIBLE Noil*. RESERVES and SeCUKITIE*. 

Yen. Yen. 

Note* imuieA.109,036,583 Gold coin and bullion. 14,993,710 

Silver coin and bullion. 18,617,607 

Public Loan Bonds. >31476,450 

Treasury Bills . — 

Government Bill*. 31,000,000 

Other securities . 8,848,095 

Commercial Hills. $8,435,366 

103,036,583 103,036,563 

Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 7,600,276 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
22,000,000 has been transferred on loan to the 
Government, and yen 72,436,307 is in actual cir¬ 
culation, the latter showing an increase of yen 
673,903 as compared with yen 71,762,404 at 
the end of the previous week. 

THE INDBPENDBNTS. 

The Independents, or Moderates, by whichever 
name they be called, are showing great activity. 
We gave in a recent issue an account of their 


Swift complained frequently of a feeling of new Club and its rules—the Kyodo Club. They 
lightness across the chest, occasionally amount- have now elected their five Managers ( Kanji ). 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES. 

The resignation of Viscount Tanaka, Chief of 
the Metropolitan Police, has been accepted. 
He is gazetted a Court Councillor. Rumour is 
still uncertain as to the precise cause of this 
change, but the general opinion is that, as ex¬ 
plained by us in a previous issue, the Viscount 
could not reconcile himself to the reductions 
made by the Diet in the appropriation for his 
Bureau. If the Diet had been allowed to follow 
its own courses, the Metropolitan Police Bureau 
would have ceased to be a separate Department, 
and become a portion of the municipal organiza¬ 
tion. We do not know whether that would have 
driven Viscount Tanaka out, but since he may 
justly claim that no section of the Executive has 
done its work heller than his, he would probably 
have resented any radical change. At any rate, 
if the general impression be correct, he denies 
the possibility of carrying out such an economy 
as seventy thousand yen without impairing the 
efficiency of the force, and if he cannot be at 
the head of a thoroughly efficient Bureau, he 
prefers to stand aside altogether. There are 
different estimates of efficiency, and apparently 
the estimate of the Government is not the es¬ 
timate of Viscount Tanaka. A commanding 
officer who brings his regiment to a high slate 
of discipline and capacity, is often utterly in¬ 
tolerant of interference. It may, perhaps, be 
reasonable to hope that a lower standard than 
Viscount Tanaka's will suffice to preserve good 
order in the capital. But under any circum¬ 
stances we cannot help regretting sincerely that 
the first consequence of the reduced Budget 
should be the resignation of so able an official. 
His successor is not yet appointed. 

* 

* * 

Another change of some importance is the 
appointment of Mr. Hanabusa Yoshitada to be 
Vice-Minister of the Imperial Household, the 
former incumbent of that post, Count Yosliii 
Tomozane, becoming an Officer of Service 
( Goyogakari) in the same Department. Mr. 
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Hanabusa was Japanese Representative in 
Korea at the time of the affair of 1884, when, 
the Legation being attacked, its inmates, with 
the Minister at their head, were obliged to force 
their way through the city and inarch to the 
sea-coast. The incident caused considerable 
excitement, and gained great credit for Mr. 
Hanabusa. 


ADJOURNMENT OF ASIATIC SOCIETY MEETING. 

A meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday afternoon inTokyo. There were only 
half a dozen persons present. Mr. N. J. Han- 
nen, president, took the chair. The minutes of 
the previous meeting having been taken as read, 
Mr. Hannen said—I regret to inform you that 
owing to the deeply lamented death of the Mi¬ 
nister for the United States of America, Mr. 
Van de Polder is unable to read his paper. 
Under the circumstances, out of respect to the 
memory of the late Minister, we have thought it 
better to adjourn this meeting until Tuesday next 
at the same hour. We feel that we are only do¬ 
ing what is right in showing the deepest respect 
to one who has been amongst us so great a 
friend and so much esteemed. At the same 
time the Council wish to express their regret 
that it has not been in their power to inform the 
members of the society before, so that those who 
have come should have been saved the trouble 
of attending. Under the circumstances, then, 
the paper will he read, we hope, and the coins 
will be exhibited, on Tuesday next at the same 
hour, 4 o’clock. Mr. Chamberlain announced 
the election as a member of Mr. G. J. Schurr. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY OF CHINA, 

JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, LIMITED. 

The following Report was presented to the Share¬ 
holders at the First Annual General Meeting, 
held on Thursday, the 12th day of February 
last in London :—The directors have pleasure 
in presenting to the shareholders the first an¬ 
nual report, with accounts duly audited. The, 
accounts are made up for only ten months in 
the East, viz., to 31st October, 1890, but for 
London they embrace the period from the forma¬ 
tion of the company on 6th December, 1889, 
to 31st December, 1890. As stated at the sta¬ 
tutory meeting, the preliminary expenses in¬ 
curred in the formation of the company were 
paid out of the premium received on the issue 
of the share capital, and the balance, amount¬ 
ing to ^45,000, has been carried to reserve. 
The net profit, after deducting all expenses at 
head office, branches and agencies, including 
the remuneration of directors and the members 
of committees, agents’ commission, and after 
allowing also for payment of interest on fixed 
deposits and income tax on profits, amounts 
to ^"87,099 5s. 2d. The directors propose to 
declare a dividend of 16 per cent, on the ordi¬ 
nary shares, and of £8 per share on founders’ 
shares, and to place jCS 5 >000 to reserve, thus 
increasing it to ^*100,000, leaving a balance of 
^2,111 15s. 2d. to be carried to new account. 
In view of the large extension of the company’s 
business, the directors consider it advisable to 
propose a further issue of 100,000 ordinary 
shares of /io each, on which they propose to 
call up 25s. per share, and to give the existing 
holders of ordinary shares'the option of taking 
up the new shares at such premium as may be 
resolved upon. It is considered by the directors 
desirable to change the name of the Company 
into “The Bank of China, Japan and the 
Straits, Limited,” as a more appropriate desig¬ 
nation, although the business of the company 
will continue on the lines which have hitherto 
been followed. Resolutions to this effect will 
be submitted to the extraordinary meeting con¬ 
vened in the notice. The period during which 
the company has been working is regarded by 
the board as indicating very satisfactorily the 
important character of the field of its operations, 
and they are of opinion the prospects before 
the company are most promising. 

TESTIMONIAL TO DR. THORNICRAVT. 

The Committee representing the Kobe com¬ 
munity in this matter, waited on Dr. Thornicraft 
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by appointment this afternoon (10th instant) at 
2 p.ra. After briefly explaining the object of 
the interview, Mr. Enslie, as Chairman, said :— 

Dr. Thornicraft.— We wait mi you lo-day, with mixed 
feelings of pain and pleasure, for while being gratified at 
appearing as the spokesmen of this cosmopolitan Com¬ 
mittee on the present occasion, we, in common with those 
we represent, much regret that this is caused by the pros¬ 
pect of your early departure. 

During your long residence in this part of the Empire of 
Japan you have endeared yourself to all who have had the 
good fortune of knowing you, and the residents of Kobe 
dcsite to avail themselves of your approaching departure 
to give.expression to the sentiments of respect and esteem 
entertained toward you as a friend and as a physician. 

In the zealous and indefatigable discharge of your pro¬ 
fessional duties, the obligations incurred by us are too 
great for words to express, while our social intercourse with 
you has been such that your departure cicates a void in 
the hearts of all, which it will he hard to fill. 

A movement has been started to present you with some 
slight token of our sincere regard, but as devotion to your 
profession in connection wi'li the requirements of this com¬ 
munity has, until quite recently, made your arrangements 
very uncertain, it is impossible to carry out this intention 
before your departure, and we shall therefore take an early 
opportunity of communicating with you in writing. 

Hoping that the relaxation you are about to take will be 
both pleasant and beneficial, we shall be greatly pleased if 
circumstances allow you to to return to us .—Kobe Herald. 


PETITIONS. 

The total number of Petitions presented to the 
House of Peers during the session just ended 
was 1,053, which only a fraction received at¬ 
tention. As our readers are probably aware, 
there is a Memorials Committee in the House, and 
all such documents are examined by it in the 
first place. Four hundred and twenty-nine were 
thus examined, and from among them the Com¬ 
mittee selected 63 for presentation to the House, 
rejected 350 as not complying with the prescribed 
conditions, and decided that 16 should not be 
submitted. Of the fortunate 63, only 41 were 
actually reported to the House. Four hundred 
and sixty-seven, though handed to the Committee, 
could not be examined for lack of time, and 157 
did not reach the Committee at all. Thatonly79 
Petitions out of 429 should have been prepared 
in such a manner as to comply with the rules, 
is even more remarkable than the fact that 
scarcely four per cent, of the total number of 
Petitions sent in should have reached the House. 
The Representatives were kinder to petitioners, 
for, finding that no time was available for con¬ 
sidering the Petitions which had undergone ex¬ 
amination at the Committee's hands, they sent 
them on to the Government by scores and fifties. 


A STORY OF CROWN JEWELS. 

We take this from a home journal:—A very 
curious action has just been concluded in the 
court of the Recorder of Rangoon. The plain¬ 
tiff was one of the wives of Mindoon Min, King 
of Burmah, Thebaw’s father and predecessor, 
and is known as the Limban Queen, and she 
claimed as sole heiress of her daughter, the 
Sawlin Princess, to be entitled to a large amount 
of jewellery deposited with the defendants in 
1878 under unusual circumstances. The Prin¬ 
cess, it seems, was a great favourite with her 
father. King Mindoon Min, who made her large 
and frequent presents of gems and jewellery of 
all kinds. In 1878 Mindoon Min was on the 
point of death, and it was known that confusion 
in the palace would follow on that event. It was 
apparently foreseen that his successor. Thebaw, 
would, as in fact he did, murder most of his re¬ 
latives at once, and while the King lay dying 
special measures for guarding the palace were 
taken. The Limban Queen and her daughter, 
the Sawlin Princess, dreading what the near 
future had in store for them, concerted measures 
to get the jewels of the latter out of the palace 
to a place of safety, where they would be acces¬ 
sible in case of need later on. For this purpose 
they took into their confidence certain bazaar 
dealers who had access to the ladies’ quarters 
to sell their wares, and by their aid succeeded 
in getting out all the jewels, packed to look like 
sweetmeats. These dealers and one Aga Kho- 
rasani, a Mahommedan merchant, were the de¬ 
fendants. They absolutely denied any deposit 
of the kind, but the Recorder found against them 
on the facts, and decided that about 3,000 pre¬ 
cious stones, which were specified by weight and 
value in a list made at the time in the palace, and 
retained ever since by the Queen, had in fact, 
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been placed in their charge immediately prior 
to Mindoon Min’s death, and in anticipation of 
that event. The Princess died a few months 
after. The Queen, her mother, remained in 
prison until the British troops occupied Mandalay 
in 1885, when she was, of course, released. All 
this time she heard nothing of the jewels, for she 
had no opportunity of doing so, and obviously 
did not desire to have them returned. The 
dealers with whom they were deposited left 
Mandalay soon after Thebaw began to reign ; 
but on her release the Queen inquired after 
them and found them in Rangoon, when, as 
already stated, she was met by a blank denial 
that such jewels had ever been deposited with 
them. But here the Judge found against them, 
largely on the evidence that nine years ago, 
and three years after the deposit, one of the 
defendants had in his possession a large 
ruby, cut in the shape of a wild duck, which 
was described in the Queen's list as having 
been banded over to the defendants in the 
sweetmeat-boxes in 1878. A decree of re¬ 
stitution was therefore made against all the 
defendants except one, in regard to whom the 
action was held barred by the Statute of Limi¬ 
tations. Subsequent to her release from im¬ 
prisonment the Queen was prevented from suing 
for five years in consequence of her poverty. 


A WONDERFUL STORY. 

Among the items of news gravely published by 
tiie London and China Express is a story that 
one Professor Frederick Stein, who died on the 
28th of January in the Charity Hospital on 
Blackwell’s Island, had married the sister of tiie 
Emperor of Japan in 1878. When lie contracted 
this wonderful alliance he was a Professor of 
Foreign Languages in the University of Tokyo. 
His marvellous career did not end there. 
“ Not long afterwards he became engaged 
in a love affair with a lady of honour at 
the Japanese Court, and was expelled from 
the country.” The same highly trustworthy 
authority informs us that the marriage with 
tiie Emperor’s sister “created a great sensation 
at the time.” There have been a great many 
ridiculous fables published about Japan, but 
assuredly this takes the palm. What strikes us 
as supremely funny is that a newspaper which 
solemnly undertakes, from lime to time, to dis¬ 
cuss Japanese politics and Japanese affairs with 
the authority of an expert, should show, by inser¬ 
ting such crazy absurdities, that it knows as much 
about Japan as it does about the other side of 
the moon. 


THE SUDBURY NICKEL MINES. 

A report on the Sudbury Nickel Mines has 
been drawn up by commissioners, who were ap¬ 
pointed by the United States naval authorities 
for that purpose. The report states that from 
the surface indications and the shafts already 
sunk, there appears to be an amount of mineral 
which cannot be exhausted by the present gene¬ 
ration, and estimates the tons of ore above tiie 
surface of the ground as 650,000,000. With 
reference to facilities for treating the ores, which 
do not require the admixture of fluxing sub¬ 
stances, it is stated that “the dead pine timber 
found in great abundance in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and which can be delivered at the furnace 
at $ 1 80c. a cord, is a good fuel for roasting, 
though hardwood would be better, but owing to 
the fusible qualities of the ores and the inter¬ 
mixed rock, the pine answers the purpose. Coke 
is lienee the only material that has to be brought 
from abroad. This is procured from Pittsburgh, 
and can be delivered at the works at $7 a ton.’ 
The amount of ore taken from the mines up to 
tiie 1st October last is about 175,000 tons. The 
daily crushing capacity of the machinery at 
work on the ground is about 1,750 tons, and the 
daily furnace capacity is about 100 tons. 


THE “FAREWELL CUP” SAILING RACB. 

A decision has now been given in reference to 
the race for the Farewell Cup, sailed on the 4th 
and 18th of October last. The delay has pro¬ 
bably arisen in consequence of the point raised 
having been referred to home authorities. It 
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may be recalled that the incident which gave 
rise to the question occurred on the x 8th, when 
the boats were racing over the Club's longer 
course, round the North Mark Lightship, 
and home. The North Mark, a sampan, was 
riding with a considerable length of rope 
out, the effect of which, of course, in tire 
strong tide-way, was that for some distance 
from the boat’s bow the mooring line was near 
the surface of the water. When, therefore, Maid 
Marion, passing well clear of the mark and at 
such a distance as would have enabled her also 
toclear a mooring line under ordinary conditions, 
caught the rope with her centreboard, and hung 
there until the people in the sampan slackened 
it, a foul was established and the officer of the 
day, Mr. Beart, proceeding on the strict reading 
of the rules, declared her disqualified, thus 
anticipating a protest lodged by La Belle for 
the same reason. But it was admitted pretty 
generally, and by none more readily than by Mr. 
Beart, that the disqualification bore very hardly 
on the Maid, and that a good deal could be 
said on the other side. The point, being an ex¬ 
ceptional one, was, we believe, referred home. 
At any rate Mr. Averill has just written to Mr. 
Owston (Hon. Secy, of the Sailing Club) in¬ 
timating, as the joint decision of Messrs. 
Beart, Campbell, and himself, that Maid Marion 
is entitled to first place and therefore to the cup. 
This verdict will, no doubt, be endorsed by 
most members of the Club. 


THE AMERICAN RESIDENTS OF TOKTO AND THE 
LATE MR. SWIFT. 

The demise of the Minister of the United Slates 
was made the subject of a meeting of American 
citizens in Tokyo, held yesterday in the Union 
Church, Tsukiji. Dr. D. B. McCartee, was 
called to the chair, and Messrs. M. S. Vail and 
J. H. Wigmore were appointed a Committee to 
draw up resolutions appropriate to the object of 
the meeting. The resolutions reported by the 
Committee and adopted by the meeting were 
as follows :— 

At a meeting of the citizens of the United 
States of America held in the Union Church, Tsu¬ 
kiji, on March 12th, 1891, the following minute 
was adopted :— 

Resolved, that we desire to give expression to 
the feelings of deep and unfeigned son ow called 
forth by the heavy beieavement which has so 
suddenly befallen us in the death of our distin¬ 
guished and highly accomplished Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary in Japan, the Hououiable John Frank 
liu Swift. 

He has been taken from us in the fullness of 
his powers and in the midst of his usefulness. 
We feel moved to pay our tribute of admiration 
and respect for the eminent and patriotic set vices 
which lie has rendered our country both at home 
and abroad. He has displayed abilities and has 
accomplished results which have secuted him a 
lasting remembrance among his own countrymen, 
and have justly earned the highest encomiums 
from eminent diplomatists and statesmen of other 
lands. 

Resolved also, that we desire to pul on record 
our heartfelt appreciation of the genial disposition 
he has uniformly manifested, and the prompt and 
sincere efforts which he has always shown him 
self teady to make in the interests of his country¬ 
men. We shall hold him always in warm but 
soi rowful remembrance. We desiie also toassuie 
his bereaved wife and sorrowing household of our 
deepfelt sympathy in their gieat affliction. 

Resolved, also, that a copy of this minute be 
transmitted to his family. 


(Signed) 


D. B. McCartee, Chairman. 


M. S. Vail, 

J. H. Wigmore 




Secretaries. 


It was further decided by the meeting that the 
Church in which the funeral services were to be 
held should be appropriately decorated, and 
that the American citizens residing in Tokyo 
should be invited to contribute to the expense. 


the budget. 

It will be seen from our report that the House 
of Peers has passed the Budget as amended by 
the Representatives and approved by the Go¬ 
vernment. The opposition, headed by Viscount 
Tani, Mr. Miura Yasu, and Viscount Kiooka, 
made a tolerably resolute fight, but were out¬ 
numbered by more than two to one. The great 


majority of the Peers were evidently resolved to 
bring the Budget into existence. They were 
obliged to depart very considerably from their 
usually short hours of session, but they showed 
themselves well equal to the occasion. Count 
Ito's presence on Friday in the President's 
chair materially facilitated the progress of busi¬ 
ness, but he was still too unwell to risk any 
extraordinary exertion, and when the House 
re-assembled in the evening, it came once more 
under the presidency of Count Higashi-Kuze. 
We have no doubt that the self-sacrificing 
course adopted by the Peers in this matter will 
receive the universal approval of the nation. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

The Tokyo Shtmpo draws attention to the ex¬ 
ceptional number of resignations now under 
discussion. It gives the following list, which 
includes, as our readers will see, some resigna¬ 
tions that have been already accepted :— 

Count Ito resigns the Pirsidencv »f the Upper 
Hou>e and the post of Pi ivy Couit < ouncillor. 

Mr. Nakajima resigns the Presidency of the 
Lower House. 

Mr. Inouye Ki resigns the Chiefship of the Law 
Compilation Bureau. 

Mi. Uyemma resigns the Presidency of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Court. 

Mr. Ozaki Saburo lesigns the Chiefship of a 
Section of the Law Compilation Buieau. 

Viscount Tanaka resigns the Chiefship of the 
Metiopolitan Police. 

Mr. Mayejima resigns the Vice-Ministership of 
the Department of Communications. 


THE ARTICLES REMAINING FROM THE INDUS¬ 
TRIAL EXHIBITION. 

To-day is the last day for viewing the articles 
remaining unsold from the Industrial Exhibition 
of last year. They are to be seen at tlie Kogyo- 
kan (Industrial Hall), at Uyeno. The number 
of these exhibits is over thirty-five thousand, and 
they consist, for the most part, of porcelain, lac¬ 
quer, and bronze. Several of the specimens are 
valued at three or four hundred yen, and some 
go as high as a thousand yen. The drawing of 
the lottery commences to-morrow (nth) and 
will probably be concluded by the 15th or r6th 
instant. Nothing more has been heard of the suit 
said to have been instituted against the promoters 
of the lottery, so we presume that it did not come 
up for hearing. We have always understood 
that lotteries in Japan are illegal only when there 
is a possibility of drawing a blank, whereas in 
the case of the Exhibition Lottery, every sub¬ 
scriber receives something for each ticket. 


THE VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

The Victoria Public School is, we learn, about to 
lose the services of Mr. Hinton. It was on Mr. 
Hinton’s fortunate presence in Japan that the 
founders of the School built their first hopes of 
success. Tlie School Committee could not 
have reasonably expected that the services of 
such an able man would have been available 
had it been necessary to seek a head-master 
through ordinary channels. But Mr. Hinton 
happened to be on the spot, and consented to 
take charge of the School for an exceptionally 
small remuneration. His loss will be propor¬ 
tionately severe. A man of high attainments, 
who possesses the knack of winning the affec¬ 
tion as well as the respect of his pupils, is as 
rare as he is valuable. Mr. Hinton has ac¬ 
cepted service, we understand, at one of the 
Japanese Upper Middle Schools, and we sin¬ 
cerely trust that his career in his new sphere 
will be not less successful that he deserves. 


COUNT YAMAGATA. 

Thf. inability of the Minister President of Stale 
to take part in any of the functions connected 
with the closing of the Diet, has given rise to a 
rumour that his indisposition is of a serious 
character. We are happy to be able to sav that 
such is not the fact. The Minister’s attack of 
influenza has been severe, but no grave com¬ 
plications have supervened, and it is now only 
a question of recruiting strength after a long 
bout of fever. The behaviour of the influenza 
has been remarkably uniform in ihe case of 
men over forty-five years of age. Instead of 


developing high but brief fever, they have 
suffered for days from fever of medium acuteness 
and more or less typhoidal affinities, great pros¬ 
tration naturally resulting. It was so with Vis¬ 
count Kabayama, and it has also been so with 
Count Yamagala. 


NEWSPAPERS IN CHINA. 

Japanese intelligence from China is to the effect 
that the Chinese are growing tired of leaving 
foreigners to control the only Chinese news¬ 
papers published in China, and that a movement 
is on foot to start two journals under native 
ownership aud direction. One of the projected 
newspapers is to be called the Kwayo Nippo 
(Hwayang Chihpao), and its owner’s name is 
Hitsu Gyokuyen (Pih Yu-yuen); the other is to 
be the Geirin Shimpo ('llin Sinpao), its owner 
being Ko Daichi (Kao Dach’). The story does 
not extend to details as to place of publication, 
but we gather that Shanghai is contemplated. 
Imagine Tientsin with its seven hundred thous¬ 
and inhabitants, and one Chinese newspaper, 
the Shi-pao, owned and directed by foreigners. 


CHINA TRADERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The report presented to the shareholders ai 
the twenty-fourth ordinary meeting, was as 
follows :—The Directors have now the pleasure 
to lay before the shareholders a statement of 
the Company’s Accounts for the year ended 
April 30th last. The net premium earned 
amounts to 8653,507.45, and the working account 
shows a balance at credit of 8404,929.49, which 
sum the directors recommend be appropriated 
in the following manner:—A dividend of 18 
per cent, to shareholders, 8108,000.00 ; a 
dividend of 15 per cent, on contributions, pay¬ 
able to all contributors of business, whether 
shareholders or not, 892,000.00 ; to be carried 
to new account, 8204,929.49. 

THE BOMB OF OCTOBEK l8TH, 1889. 

When Kurushima cut his throat after throwing 
the bomb that shattered Count Okuma’s leg, all 
sorts of surmises found expression as to the in¬ 
stigators of the crime, and the source whence 
the missile had been obtained. By and by su¬ 
spicion feel upon one man after another, but 
finally two, Umehara Kenzo and Watanabe 
Issaku, were arrested and held in custody as 
implicated in the affair. More than a year has 
now elapsed, but it appears that these men have 
not vet been finally placed on their trial. Brought 
up time after time before a magistrate, they have 
been remanded on each occasion at the request 
of the police. A case has, however, been at last 
made out against them. They are to he tried 
within a few days in the Third Criminal Division, 
Tokyo, before Judge Yamagawa. 


TO SHIPMASTERS AND OTHERS. 

We are requested to make the following an¬ 
nouncement :—Gun-practice at any of the forts 
in Miura-gori, Kanagawa Ken, will in future be 
carried on as follows:— 

I.—A warning gun will be fired from tlie fort, 
on the day when gun-practice is to take place iheie. 

2 —A red-flag will be hoisted in a position to be 
plainly visible during ihe practice. 

3 -—Should guns be discharged towaids the sea, 
buoys carrying red flags will be placed at several 
points, in order to show the direction of lire shots 
and the limit of the range. 

4.—Should tire target be placed on shore, a red- 
flag will be hoisted in tlie vicinity of the same. 


DEATH OF THE JAPANESE REPRESENTATIVE IN 
KOREA. 

On the 10th instant news was received in Tokyo 
of the death of Mr. Kawakila, Japanese Repre¬ 
sentative at the Korean Court. Mr. Kawakita had 
only been appointed a very short time previously. 
He had scarcely taken up the duties of his post 
when lung trouble, from which he had long 
suffered, developed dangerous symptoms, and 
carried him off on the 8th instant. He served 
formerly in the Army, and held the rank of 
Major. 

THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE PATENTS BUREAU. 

Some surprise may have been occasioned by the 
suggestion recently made in the Diet as to the 
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sittings of that body taking place in the new 
buildings of the Patent Office. The marvel, 
however, will cease to exist in the mind of any¬ 
one who sees the imposing pile now rising to 
completion oh the lately vacant ground opposite 
the Seiyoken Hotel, in Tsukiji, where in future 
the Patent Office will be situated. The work is 
being carried out by the Tokyo Doboku Kaisha, 
and, so far as a cursory view justifies a conclu¬ 
sion, it will reflect high credit on all concerned, 

THU HALF-BRED GRIPF1NS. 

A curious paragraph appears in Tuesday night’s 
Herald in reference to the half-bred griffins, 
which have arrived in Tokyo. They are stated 
to be “ nothing like what they have been repre¬ 
sented ’’—that they . . “ looked anything but 

like race ponies.” Who ever saw a mob of 
griffins that did look like race ponies P Then 
“ most of them appeared to be only half-bred 
and some even quarter-bred.” The Argus-eyed 
gentlemen who have the temerity to venture 
into fractions on the amount of blood to be 
seen through a winter coat like unto a 
Leicester fleece, may doubtless believe in 
their own judgment, but judges of horseflesh do 
not display quite so much assurance. Then 
they are “ not only rough looking," but “ small 
in stature.” Perhaps they were expected from 
the bleak north with coals of satin; at all events 
they will look smaller when they are clipped. 
But the curious statement follows, that—“ several 
of the subscribers and two of the Committee of 
the N.R.C. were present, and at first emphati¬ 
cally refused to lake them.” This was rather 
an extraordinary proceeding, seeing that a 
contract had been entered into, and that the 
majority of the subscribers were not present. 
At any rate, although the reason is not stated, | 
the emphatic refusal collapsed, and the ponies 
were drawn, two being rejected and put up at 
auction. As an instance of judgment in the 
case of youngsters, under similar circum¬ 
stances, one of the best ponies that ever 
looked through a bridle in this country was 
“ rejected ” as a griffin, and subsequently 
trained. “The result of the subscription,” the 
paragraph goes on, “ has been very unsatis¬ 
factory, and is likely to deter foreigners from 
again entering into such a speculation.” One 
would imagine that to enter into a contract and 
then “ emphatically refuse ” to carry it out 
would be about the best way to be deprived in 
future of the chance of “ entering into such a 
speculation in which case the members of 
the N.R.C. would have to revert to the 
“ unlovely packhorse,” or to the importation 
of Mongolians that have been “ added to 
the list, as Rule No. 2 has it, to “ improve the 
breed of horses.” After all these complaints, 
the paragraph winds up “ On the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that the ponies from 
the Hokkaido have had a long tramp through 
the snow, not to mention the voyage over, which 
would naturally make them appear more un¬ 
gainly than they really are. Probably after a 
few days' rest and good food they will look very 
different animals." It is quite true that these 
ponies were referred to last year as a “ very 
superior lot.” This is nothing new. “ ’Twas 
ever thus.” What appears probable is that the 
judgment of those who described the animals 
as a “ very superior lot" is as wide of the mark 
in one direction as is the more recent verdict 
in the other. There may not be a Dublin, a 
Nikko, or n Starlight in this lot, but how many 
of the like have there been since General Saigo’s 
handsome chesnut first faced the starter ? 
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and 30th. Eniries to be sent to the Honorary 
Secretary, No. 236, by 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 
April 8th. 1 

COUNT INOUYE. 

Count Inouye returned to Tokyo yesterday 
morning. Doubtless his re-appearance in the 
capital will set the tongues of the political gos¬ 
sips wagging. The fact of his having remained 
in seclusion so long as the Diet was sitting will 
be construed in all kinds of ways, and mystery- 
mongers will decline to be satisfied with the 
true explanation that, even though not in office, 
the Counts presence in Tokyo exposes him to a 
perpetual fire of query and consultation, which 
would probably have proved exceedingly irk¬ 
some during the critical time just ended. He 
doubtless preferred to be absent at such a sea¬ 
son, and if he comes back now, it is because 
Tokyo is not without attractions of its own in 
the early spring. 


NIPPON RACB CLUB. 

We are requested to state that the following 
alterations have been made in the spring meet¬ 
ing programme of the N. R. C. : — 

First day—Race No. i. After ‘* Subscription Ponies” 
rend “ and Ponies which ran, but did not win at 
the Autumn meeting, 1890” 7 lbs. allowance. 
Second day—Race No. 4. The conditions will read : 
For Japan Subscription Ponie3 of 1889 af >d 1890 
Weight as per scale. Previous Winners, 7 lbs. 
extra for one race, ro lbs. for two or more races. 
Once round. 

The dates fixed for the meeting are Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, April 28th, 29th 


COUNT 1TO. 

The talk of Count Ito's resigning the Presi¬ 
dency of the Upper House is again renewed. 
Some say that he desires to proceed as Minister 
to China; others that he merely purposes tra¬ 
velling in Japan. But all agree in asserting 
that he lias either sent in, or is on the point of 
sending in, his resignation. We do not think it 
at all likely that, under any circumstances, the 
Count will retain the office of President of the 
House of Peers. He declared from the first that 
his acceptance of the post would be only tem¬ 
porary, and he generally means what he says. 

SIR R. RENNIB. 

Sir Richard Rennie will not pay a visit to 
Japan on his way home, to the great disappoint¬ 
ment of his many friends in this country. His 
present intention is to leave Shanghai by the 
French mail of April 4th, and to proceed direct 
to Europe. He says, in his own pleasant way, 
that if he came here, he should certainly be 
tempted to linger, whereas there are reasons 
for his presence in London in the middle of 
May. We can only hope that he may hereafter 
find an opportunity to come and spend some 
months in a land where he is so universally 
liked and respected. 


MR. HOEHN. 

In recognition of services of Mr. W. Hoehn in 
the Training School for police officers, Messrs. 
Tamba, Uchimura, and more than three hun¬ 
dred others who were under his instruction 
while at the school, presented to him a set of 
armour by Myochin, a pair of swords manufac¬ 
tured by Norinaga, and the b&ton or staff of a 
commander-in-chief of the ancient army of 
Japan. It is stated that Mr. Hoehn was greatly 
pleased at receiving from his late students such 
a friendly recognition of their connection, and 
he so expressed himself in a letter of thanks. 


AN INFERENCE. 

The Hvogo News draws a peculiar inference 
from Viscount Aoki’s speech in the House of 
Peers. “ The Japanese,” it writes, “ are to have 
full rights to levy customs, but foreigners must 
not trade at other than the open ports, no coast¬ 
ing trade being allowed.” Does the Hyogo 
Neivs really imagine that “coasting trade” 
means trade carried on at places on the coast ? 
We cannot conceive that it should be guilty of 
a misconception so extraordinary. Yet, if not, 
how are its remarks to be interpreted? 


MRS. BINOHAM. 


News has been received in Tokyo of the death 
of Mrs. Bingham on the 31st of January. She 
had been ailing for some time, and no hope of 
restoration to health at her advanced age could 
be entertained. Mrs. Bingham’s life in Japan 
was a round of quiet unostentatious acts of 
kindness and charity. Worthy wife of one of 
the noblest men who ever fought the battle of 
international philanthropy, our sorrow for her 
death is embittered by the thought of what he 
must suffer by the separation. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 


The vernacular press has been, during the 
week, chiefly occupied in reviewing the labours 
of the Diet in its first session, discussing the 
present situation of the Cabinet and of political 
parties, and biding farewell to the dispersing 
members of the Diet. Another subject that has 
claimed a large share of the attention relates to 
a memorial alleged to have been presented to the 
Chinese Minister by Mr. Tei Yeinei. 


* * 


The closing cerenotny of the Diet was per¬ 
formed on the 7th instant in the Homei-den in 
the Imperial Palace. None of the papers ex¬ 
press entire satisfaction with the labours of the 
Diet during the session ; but even journals that 
distinguished themselves by unfavourable criti¬ 
cism of the members of the Diet, now admit 
that, with all its shortcomings and blunders, the 
Legislature has acquitted itself in a creditable 
manner. The papers in favour of the Ex¬ 
tremists would have spoken more highly of the 
Representatives had they persisted in maintain¬ 
ing an uncompromising altitude towards the 
Ministry, and thus brought about the dissolution 
of the Diet. But even these papers are forced 
to admit that the ultimate reductions agreed 
upon between the Cabinet and the Diet,- though 
falling short of what they had originally pro¬ 
posed, are better than no reductions. 


* * 


The Matmchi Shtmbun, which, as the organ 
of the Progressionist party, is one of the warm¬ 
est supporters of the Extremists, observes that, 
though the session just ended has not been free 
from some ridiculous blunders, due allowance 
must be made on account of the infancy of the 
repiesentative system of Government in Japan. 
Viewing things from this standpoint, it must be 
admitted, continues our contemporary, that the 
first session of the first Diet in an Oriental State 
has ended in a manner far more satisfactory 
than many people would have expected. The 
Matntchi is not satisfied with the reductions 
effected in the Budget, but, inadequate as 
they are, the Diet must be thanked for them, 
because even such reductions would not have 
been possible had there been no Diet. 


* • 


The Jiji Shimpo congratulates the country 
on the happy ending of the first session, but 
expresses strong disapproval of the conduct 
of the Diet in relation to certain commer¬ 
cial subjects. It claims that the members 
showed themselves entirely indifferent to the 
interests of the commercial class, and it attri¬ 
butes such a state of things to the circumstance 
that most of the Representatives have little 
knowledge and experience of the business 
world, their attention having hitherto been en¬ 
tirely occupied with political questions. The 
Jiji hopes that they will gradually mend their 
ways and comply with the wishes of the busi¬ 
ness section of the community. 


* * 


The Kokkwai is glad to be able to say that 
apan may well be proud of the first session of 
her Diet. The amount of work done has not 
been large, but the Japanese nation is now fully 
entitled to the honour of being the first non- 
Christian and non-European race that has suc¬ 
cessfully introduced a representative govern¬ 
ment. In another article, the Tokyo paper ob¬ 
serves that, apart from political work, the first 
session of the Diet has been productive of whole¬ 
some results from social points of view. One 
of such good results has been the pulling down 
of the social barriers between official and non¬ 
official classes. 


* # 


The Choya Shi/nbun speaks of the Diet in 
the most appreciative tone. That the first 
session has been so free from mistakes and 
errors, is attributed by our contemporary to 
the wisdom and forethought of the states¬ 
men who have guided the nation in its 
career of progress since the Restoration. The 
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Local Assemblies which have now existed for 
more than ten years, have given the people an 
excellent training preparatory to the intro¬ 
duction of constitutional Government. On the 
other hand, the Senate has been the means of 
educating a class of functionaries who now form 
the strength and ornament of the House of 
Peers. Thus the smooth introduction of a par¬ 
liamentary Government in Japan is, in the Choya's 
opinion, due in no small degree to the wise 
measures of preparation worked out by the Go¬ 
vernment of the Restoration. 

* 

* * 

Formerly it was the universal practice among 
literary men in Japan to write something, either ; 
in verse or in prose, in honour of a friend start¬ 
ing on a journey. In pursuance of this time- 
honoured custom, the Metropolitan papers have 
addressed farewell articles to the dispersing 
members of the Diet. Journals that sympathiz¬ 
ed with the Moderates address the Represen¬ 
tatives in a more or less appreciative tone. 
But the Kaishin-to and the Rikken Jiyu-to 
organs betray an ungracious mood. They 
recommend the members to go home and 
consider whether they have been true to 
the pledges they made to their electors. It 
is evident that these papers principally ad¬ 
dress themselves to the members who took ex¬ 
ception to the Budget Committee’s report, and 
in particular to the seceders from the ranks of 
the Jiikken Jiyu-to , whose opportune movement 
saved the first Diet from the probable calamity 
of either dissolution or the non-existence of the 
Budget. The Yomiuri Shimbun even goes so 
far as to call upon the electors to examine whe¬ 
ther their respective Representatives have ful¬ 
filled their promises, and in case a verdict to the 
contraiy is pronounced, to demand their resig¬ 
nation. For, our contemporary argues, the 
constituencies ought to possess not only the 
right of electing, but also that of dismissing, 
their Representatives. The Kaishin-to papers 
are particularly enthusiastic in giving the elec¬ 
tors advice of this nature. Disappointed in their 
hope of a general re-election, the members of 
that parly, say some people, now set their papers 
to issue inflammatory articles, for the purpose of 
compelling weak-minded Representatives to step 
aside in favour of bolder spirits of the Progres¬ 
sionist Party. 

* 

• * 

Apparently the position of the present Mini¬ 
stry is now very much stronger than before. It 
has had to comply with reductions of over six 
million yen , but of this sum the vital part only 
amounts to about four million yen. Still, there 
is talk of some changes in the personnel of the 
Cabinet Ministers, it being confidently stated 
that Count Yamagata is bent upon leaving his 
post. His probable successor is expected to be 
Count Saigo. But for the present at least, there 
is no indication of this forecast being realized. 


The Hochi Shimbun, reviewing the present 
position of the Cabinet and political parties, ob¬ 
serves that the parliamentary warfare of the first 
session has resulted in a victory for the Govern¬ 
ment. There is, however, one element of un¬ 
certainty in the position of the Yamagata Cabi¬ 
net, namely, that the Ministry has to effect, on 
its sole responsibility, the changes necessitated 
by the reductions voted in the Budget. Whether 
the Cabinet will continue to be master of the situ¬ 
ation or not, must depend upon the manner 
in which these changes are accomplished. Had 
it agreed with the Budget Committee’s report, 
there would have been no necessity for the Ad¬ 
ministration to take upon itself such responsi¬ 
bility, since all the required changes were indi¬ 
cated, and the Government would have simply 
had to put them into practice. 

* 

• * 

The Rikken Jiyu Shimbun, writing on the 
same subject, remarks that the present Minister 
President appears at first sight to be happily 
circumstanced, since he has obtained a de¬ 
cided victory over his opponents. But his 
position may in reality be far from agreeable. 
Being himself in some respects a creature of 


clan influences, he is not perhaps uninfluenced 
by the weight of personal considerations in¬ 
separable from clan Government. Statesmen 
backed by strong clan support may be seeking 
to succeed him as Minister President. Others,! 
perhaps, may be plotting to overturn his Cabinet. 
The Jiikken Jiyu Shimbun advises him to use 
his power for cleansing the official world of all the 
evils of clan Government. If he should prove 
himself unequal to such a task, pity and com¬ 
miseration are all that he can seek. 

* 

• • 

As to the political parties, they have arranged 
themselves into two camps for all practical pur¬ 
poses. The Taisci-kwai, the National Liberals, 
the 29 seceders from the Jiikken Jiyu-to, and 
the Jichi-to have formed an alliance under the 
name of the Kyddd Club. On the other hand, 
the Kaishin-to and the Jiikken Jiyu-to consti¬ 
tute another confederation. There is talk of the 
National Liberals adopting some daring plan 
to increase their influence, and there is also 
a proposal for the open amalgamation of the 
Jiikken Jiyu-to and the Kaishin-to. In the 
opinion of the Hochi Shimbun, the latter step 
would be rather premature. The two parties 
are now on. good terms, and in course of 
time, their alliance will gradually and insensibly 
grow into amalgamation, For the present, the 
Hochi recommends them to restrict their efforts 
to the maintenance of friendly relations at their 
head-quarters in Tokyo, and at local centres in 
the provinces. 

* 

* * 

The Kokkwai, conspicuous for its dislike of 
the Kaishin-to, observes that that parly is 
certainly doomed to extinction, for how can a 
party maintain its permanent existence after a 
series of ignominous defeats such as the Kai¬ 
shin-to has sustained in recent years ? It lias now 
an extremely injurious record of having en¬ 
deavoured to encroach on the prerogatives of 
the Emperor. Moreover, its conduct in the late 
session confirmed the general opinion that its 
policy is under-handed and selfish. The lime 
is thus near at hand when the Kaishin-to will 
for ever cease to be a force in practical politics. 
So says the Kokkwai. We ( Japan Mail ) 
cannot endorse any such gloomy forecast. We 
have great faith in tits Kaishin-to though we deem 
it unfortunate that the party broke through its 
traditional reputation for sobriety and modera¬ 
tion by pursuing an extreme, and in some senses 
destructive, policy in the late session of the Diet. 

• 

• * 

The Bill for the reduction of the Land Tax was 
passed by the Lower House, as stated in our 
last weekly summary; but the Peers did not or 
could not take it up, their lime having been 
entirely occupied with the Budget. This is a 
great disappointment to the landed class through¬ 
out the country. Land-owners took such a keen 
interest in the progress of this Bill in the Lower 
House, that many of them came to the capital 
for the sole purpose of watching the debates and 
the conduct of their respective Representatives. 
Loud complaints are uttered on the subject by 
certain members of the Lower House against the 
Peers. The Yomiuri Shimbun evidently re¬ 
flects the sentiment of these people when it ob¬ 
serves that the Bill having been sent up to the 
Peers either on the 27th or on the 28th ultimo, 
they would have had ample time to take it into 
consideration, if they were inclined to do so. 
With the question of the land-tax unsettled, 
what is the use of reducing the expenditures of 
the Government? The only result of the three 
months’ debates has been to make a deposit of 

million yen with the Government by suspend¬ 
ing some works or undertakings. The Yomiuri 
thinks that the Upper House was morally 
bound to make every possible effort for the 
passage of the Bill. It was the Peers, declares 
the Yomiuri, that wittingly thwarted the con¬ 
summation of the long cherished object of 
giving relief to the overburdened people. 

* 

* * 

As to the memorial alleged to have been pre¬ 
sented to the Chinese Minister by a certain Mr. 
Tei, the majority of the Tokyo papers seem to j 


regard the story as well founded. The Mimpo 
states that the result of its extensive inquiries 
about the affair has been to confirm the report of 
the Nippon. The Hochi Shimbun and the Nip¬ 
pon discuss in a significant mannerlhe difference 
between the verdict of a law court and the truth 
of a given matter, and remark that what is 
morally true may lack legal proof. In such a 
case, say these papers, the culprit must be left to 
the punishment of public opinion. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun and the Choya Shimbun write 
in a tone more or less sympathetic with the Tei 
family, while the Jiji Shimpo, Jiikken Jiyu 
Shimbun, and Mainichi Shimbun refrain from 
touching the question pending the result of the 
hearing of the suit instituted against the Nippon 
by Mr. Tei. 

* 

• * 

The question of alliance between Japan, Eng¬ 
land, and China is debated in certain quarters 
more seriously than ever. There is a small 
but influential section in favour of such an al¬ 
liance, but another parly advocates a counter 
course, namely, alliance with some Power, 
Russia for instance, opposed to England and 
China, while a third party maintains that it is 
Japan's interest to keep aloof, as far as possible, 
from any international combination. We can¬ 
not say which of these opinions finds favour 
with tlie majority of the educated class. Mr. 
Takvdiashi Kiichi, a journalist of considerable 
reputation, writes on the subject in the editorial 
columns of the Rikken Jiyu Shimbun. He is 
of opinion that it would be unwise for Japan to 
join the Anglo-Chinese alliance. Whether or no 
the latter alliance exists, the writer declares it an 
unmistakable fact that England and China are on 
exceptionally good terms. In return for China's 
friendship, England has of late changed her 
policy relating to Korea, for she now seems will¬ 
ing to recognize the suzerainty of China over the 
peninsular Kingdom. Whatever England or 
China may think of Korea, Japan, says Mr. 
Takahashi, ought not to abandon her hitherto 
righteous policy of recognizing the independence 
of that country. He considers it advisable for 
Japan to join with some strong European Power 
in opposition to the Anglo-Chinese alliance. 

« 

* * 

The Yomiuri Shimbun, writing of the ap¬ 
proaching visit of the Russian Crown Prince, 
observes that, considering the position which 
Russia occupies in Europe and Asia, this visit 
must be regarded as an international affair of 
vital importance. Our contemporary is very 
glad that Japan is to have in it a unique oppor¬ 
tunity of showing herself as she is to a person¬ 
age who may at any moment mount the throne 
of the greatest country in the world. The Cza¬ 
revitch will make extensive journeys in the in¬ 
terior, and our contemporary advises the pro¬ 
vincial population to spare nothing to receive 
and entertain the imperial visitor in a manner 
befitting his high position. 

* 

* « 

The Toyo Shimpo devotes several articles to 
the question of the Columbian Exhibition of 
1893. It suggests the desirability of His Ma¬ 
jesty the Emperor’s visiting the Exhibition. 
America is the country which first introduced 
Japan into tlie comity of nations, and which has 
since been her most devoted friend and sym¬ 
pathizer. Should His Majesty condescend to 
visit the States, the people of the trans-Pacific 
Republic would warmly appreciate the special 
honour done to them, and the friendly relations 
between the two countries would be confirmed 
for all the ages to come. Such a visit would 
also contribute to the further development of 
trade between the two nations. 

The Kokumin Shimbun, writing of the recent 
extraordinary growth of novel writing, regrets to 
notice a conspicuous absence of novels dealing 
with the ennobling relations of home life. The 
rising school of novelists take for their model 
either the celebrated authors of the Genroku 
period or the school of novelists represented by 
Zola. Our contemporary advises young novel¬ 
ists to turn their attention to the nobler and 
plainer themes of domestic virtues. 
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DEA TH OF THE UNITED ST A TES 
REPRESENT A TIVE. 

W ITH great pain we have to an¬ 
nounce the death of the Honour 
able J. F. Swift, United States Repre¬ 
sentative, which took place on Tuesday 
evening at his residence in Tokyo. Mr. 
Swift suffered at the commencement of 
the year from a severe attack of influenza, 
and though he recovered sufficiently to 
go about his business as usual, he com¬ 
plained of feeling only partially restored 
to health, and his looks showed that the 
effects of the illness were not completely 
shaken off. Nevertheless, no suspicion 
existed of the slightest cause for un¬ 
easiness. He himself attributed his 
weakened condition to malaria, and 
made all the necessary arrangements 
for a trip to America in May. Last 
Sunday he attended the ceremony of 
consecrating the new Cathedral of the 
Greek Church at Surugadai. He re¬ 
mained standing throughout the long 
service of nearly two and a half hours 
without exhibiting any fatigue, and on 
Monday and Tuesday he attended his 
office, showing all his wonted genial 
cheeriness of manner. But on Tuesday 
afternoon he spoke of a slight pain in his 
chest that seemed to require attention, 
j and he asked that the doctor should be sent 
foreitherthatnightorthe followingmorn¬ 
ing. At about,five o'clock he went to 
bed, saying that he should probably feel 
easier lying down. There was then no 
specially distressing symptom, nor any 
evidence of prostration. He lay for a 
time, chatting with Mrs. SWIFT, who 
stood at the foot of the bed. That he 
had no consciousness of imminent dan¬ 
ger was proved by his mooting the idea 
of a run to Hongkong for change of air. 
It was then a few minutes past six. 
Mrs. SWIFT turned away for an instant, 
but her attention was immediately re¬ 
called by the sound of distressed breath¬ 
ing, and before she could reach her 
husband’s side, he was dead. Medical 
assistance soon arrived, and every effort 
was made to restore animation, but 
without avail. Paralysis of the heart 
had done its work finally, and in a se¬ 
cond of time. The sad event will be 
deeply mourned in Tokyo and Yoko¬ 
hama. Mr. SWIFT had endeared him¬ 
self to everyone that knew him. His 
absolute freedom' from any shadow of 
affectation, his wide information, and 
his ready but always kindly wit, attract¬ 
ed notice which soon ripened into 
sincere affection and esteem. A large- 
hearted man in the strongest sense of 
the term, he leaves behind him a full 
record of benevolence and upright deal¬ 


ing, and for this he himself would cer¬ 
tainly have preferred to be remembered 
rather than for the abilities which won 
him so much distinction at home, and 
which, in his office abroad, he em¬ 
ployed so earnestly to promote the in¬ 
terests of his country. An end so speedy 
and painless suggests some grounds of 
consolation to those that mourn ; but, on 
the other hand, its suddenness is ap¬ 
palling. In the ordinary course of na¬ 
ture Mr. Swift should have had many 
years of successful service before him 
still. His country suffers a heavy loss 
by his untimely decease, and his numer¬ 
ous friends will be inexpressibly grieved 
that he should have been cut off in the 
maturity of his capacity, and in the 
midst of a genial intercourse at once 
rare and charming. 


CLOSING SCENES IN THE. HOUSES. 


T HElast few hours of the Lower House’s 
firstsession were looked forward to with 
curiosity and some uneasiness. It was 
felt that the Extremists would not be likely 
to resign themselves tamely to the signal 
discomfiture suffered by them at the mo¬ 
ment when victory seemed to be within 
their grasp, and that some effort to re¬ 
trieve the situation might be anticipated. 
For a time rumour remained steadfast to 
the project of a simple vote of want of 
confidence, but this expectation had to be 
modified on the 6th instant, when Mr. 
ORITA KENSHI, one of the Kagoshima re¬ 
presentatives, and a leader among the Ex¬ 
tremists, handed in a motion to the effect 
that the Government’s answer to the ap¬ 
plication for concurrence made by the 
House in respect of the Budget, violated 
the Constitution. The motion not having 
come up for discussion, we cannot say 
with absolute certainty in what particulars 
the obnoxious message is charged with be¬ 
ing contrary to the Constitution, but from 
speeches delivered in connection with 
previous questions by Mr. SHIMADA 
SABURO and others, there can be little 
doubt that the great point of attack 
would have been the Government’s decla¬ 
ration that the reductions recommended 
by the Budget Committee’s Report re¬ 
presented procedure in excess of the 
House’s legitimate powers. The Govern¬ 
ment, in short, asserted that the functions 
of the House in connection with the Bud¬ 
get could not lawfully be extended to ad¬ 
ministrative re-organization, and to making 
changes in expenditures expressly ex¬ 
empted by the Constitution from such 
treatment. No protest was.raised at first 
against this ruling. But when the Ex¬ 
tremists came to consider it carefully, they 
thought that it afforded an opportunity for 
renewed attack. According to their view, 
the House is at liberty to make any and 
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every conceivable change in the items of 
the Budget, provided that before definitely 
voting such changes the Government’s 
concurrence be sought. They professed 
to set the settlement of this question far 
above the mere arithmetic of the esti¬ 
mates, and they determined to employ 
it as the text of a fresh crusade. But 
their difficulty was that, by failing to 
choose their line of action at an earlier 
date, they were unable to get a motion in¬ 
cluded in the Orders of the Day until the 
6th instant, when they found themselves 
in company with a number of other appli¬ 
cants for the ear of the House. Would it 
be possible to extricate Mr. ORITA’S mo¬ 
tion from the general ruck, and to obtain 
a hearing for it before the session came to 
an end ? Keen was the excitement on this 
subject when the House found itself, in the 
afternoon of the 6th instant, within a few 
hours of prorogation, and not within mea¬ 
surable distance of the significant motion, 
unless, indeed, some exceptional device 
could be adopted to shorten the interval. 
No such device presented itself, and the 
last chance seemed to be destroyed when 
Mr. HAMANO NOBORU, while nearly two 
hours of the legitimate working day still 
remained, moved that in view of the evi¬ 
dent futilit}’ of attempting to deal with 
j numerous matters still remaining in the 
Orders of the Day, the House should 
then and there stand adjourned. In¬ 
volved in this motion, and but little 
concealed by its language, was the as¬ 
sumption that no selection could properly 
be made among the various items awaiting 
discussion ; an idea which found many 
opponents even among the Moderates. 
After much tumult and controversy the 
motion was put, and rejected by the nar¬ 
row majority of 5 in a House of 243 mem¬ 
bers. But, though not directly successful, 
the manoeuvre virtually achieved its pur¬ 
pose. The closeness of the division 
necessitated a ballot, and that caused so 
much delay that when the result was 
announced, the Extremists abandoned all 
organized attempt to utilize the brief inter¬ 
val still remaining. Then ensued a scene 
such as the House had not witnessed 
before. Every member having an urgency 
motion in the Orders of the Day—and 
there were more than a dozen—and every 
one interested in an urgency motion, be¬ 
came a free lance to save his own particu¬ 
lar "innocent” from slaughter. There 
certainly was much excuse for excitement 
under such circumstances. The House 
became a babel. Cries of " Order” from 
the chair were utterly disregarded, and 
after a vain attempt to restore things 
to their normal condition, the Pre¬ 
sident announced a recess. Forty-five 
minutes afterwards the House re-as¬ 
sembled as calmly and leisurely as though 
its whole existence had been free from 
even a breath of excitement. The mem¬ 
bers took their places with a nonchalant 
air; there was not even an attempt at 
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conversation, and when the President 
sauntered to his desk, it became plain that 
all the electricity had disappeared. The 
fact was that during the brief recess the 
members had agreed to a compromise— 
namely, that every one should sacrifice his 
pet Bill, and that the session should come 
to an end. Mr. ORITA, however, would 
not go home without firing at least a 
blank cartridge. He declared that though 
his motion could not be discussed, he 
wished to record his emphatic opinion 
that the Government had transgressed the 
Constitution—a statement which galva¬ 
nized Mr. Tanaka Shozo into a state of 
the wildest but briefest excitement and 
pleasure. The President then spoke a 
dozen words, his ordinarily quiet manner 
intensified into impressive deliberation, and 
the members took their departure evident¬ 
ly well pleased with themselves. It did 
not occur to them apparently to cheer for 
either the EMPEROR, the Constitution, or 
their President, an omission which the 
Upper House was careful to avoid. The 
procedure of the Peers, indeed, differed 
altogether from that of the Representa¬ 
tives. Entirely uninfluenced, apparently, 
by the close proximity of the session’s end, 
they went on to the last calmly submitting 
Bills to special Committees, and generally 
behaving as though months not minutes of 
debating leisure were still before them. 
Count Ito’s speech made a worthy termi¬ 
nation to a session of which the Japanese 
nobles and their associates in the Upper 
House may justly be proud. 


OPENING OF THE CATHEDRAL OF 
THE GREEK CHURCH IN JAPAN. 


M ORE than five years have elapsed 
since the presence in Japan of that 
powerful and constantly growing represen¬ 
tative of Christianity, the Greek Church, 
was prominently recalled to the recollec 
tion of the foreign residents of Tokyo on a 
memorable occasion, the funeral of the Rus¬ 
sian Minister, Mr. A. Davidow. A State 
funeral under the auspices of the Japanese 
Government, the ceremonial was on a 
striking scale, Japanese Princes of the 
Blood attending in the Chapel, Japanese 
Ministers of State in full uniform walking 
behind the bier, and Japanese Imperial 
Guards lining the road as the cortege 
passed. What chiefly attracted attention, 
however, was the association of all this 
official pomp with Christian burial rites 
performed chiefly by Japanese, for although 
the Bishop of the Greek Church directed 
the ceremony, they were Japanese Chris¬ 
tian priests who swung the censers and 
intoned the litanies, and Japanese Chris¬ 
tian girls and boys whe chaunted the re¬ 
quiem for the dead. Watchful observers, 
taking note of these things, said that with 
the body of the large-minded and univer¬ 
sally beloved gentleman who had passed 
so suddenly and sadly from our midst, 


were buried the last traces of anti-Chris¬ 
tian prejudice that during more than two 
centuries had isolated Japan from the 
Western world. It was an erfiinent in¬ 
cident in the history of the Greek Church 
in Japan that it should have performed the 
rites at this figurative interment, and while 
people took cognisance of the fact, they 
did not fail to notice also what a high 
degree of training and organization the 
officiating votariesof the faith had attained. 
To the general public these evidences of 
the Church’s progress were a surprise, for, 
like the Roman Catholics, the propagan¬ 
dists of the Russian national creed are 
absolutely self-effacing. Their zeal never 
flags; their ambition never soars above the 
successful spread of their tenets. But no 
hermit ever hid himself more effectually 
in his cave than they bury themselves in 
the humblest task falling to their lot. 
The world sees nothing, hears nothing of 
their every-day work, unless some .excep¬ 
tional occasion brings them into momen¬ 
tary and conspicuous notice. Such an oc¬ 
casion was the memorable funeral in the 
fall of 1885, and such another was the 
consecration of the Cathedral on Suruga- 
dai last Sunday. The Cathedral, stand¬ 
ing as it does on one of the highest 
sites in the capital, and borrowing ad¬ 
ditional grandeur from its skilful adapta¬ 
tion to this lofty situation, has long been 
a striking object from every part of the 
city. With the huge but comparatively 
lowly structures of Kwannon at Asakusa 
and Monzeki in Tsukiji, it form a triangle 
of sacred edifices not unsuggestive of the 
variety of creeds offered for the choice of 
modern Japan. Since the time when, six 
years ago, a huge network of scaffolding 
rose on the site of the future building, the 
people of the city have spoken of the 
Cathedral as Nicolai Kyodo , paying thus 
an eloquent if unconscious tribute to the 
great propagandist who for more than 
three decades has toiled in this empire 
with such devotion and ardour that, despite 
the changeless humility of his life, the 
Japanese public at large knows the 
Greek Church chiefly through his person¬ 
ality. Probably the new Cathedral will 
retain this appellation for many a genera¬ 
tion to come, though worshippers there 
are instructed to call it the Holy Church 
of the Resurrection. It is an imposing 
structure in the Russo-Byzantine style. 
Massive proportions, a large dome and a 
lofty spire, aided by advantages of posi¬ 
tion, render it the most prominent build¬ 
ing in the Tokyo of to-day. The plan is 
that of a Greek Cross having equal arms; 
the main edifice measuring 91 feet in each 
direction, and the western end having an 
additional pronaos and vestibule 35 feet 
in length, at the sides of which are the 
Baptistry, Sacristy, and Treasuries in two 
stories. The central space is covered 
by a grand octagonal dome, 50 feet in 


span, supported upon solid pendentives 
and piers, 8 feet thick. Internally the 
apex of the dome is some 80 feet from 
the floor ; it is ornamented by an arcade 
and lighted by eight arched windows. The 
main arches of the transepts are about 40 
feet in span and height. Viewed exter¬ 
nally, and considered as an ornamental 
monument of a Church remarkable for the 
splendour of its ritualistic ceremonials, 
the Cathedral lacks something of the 
warmth and richness that colour imparts 
to architectural as well as to other artistic 
efforts. White walls, relieved only by the 
dull grey of Japanese building stone,_ im¬ 
part an air of Methodist monotony to any 
features, however elaborate. The same 
criticism applies in a lesser degree to the 
interior, though here the sense of same¬ 
ness is relieved by a magnificent gilded 
and painted screen which occupies the 
whole eastern end, dividing the chancel 
into three closed sanctuaries, and by 
rich silver candelabra hanging from the 
dome and principal arches. Opposite 
to this splendid and broad reredos, its 
tiers of massive gilt frames and richly 
chased interspaces enclosing brilliantly 
coloured representations of scenes from 
the life of Christ and the saints, the upper 
part of the western end of the edifice is 
occupied by a graceful iron gallery for the 
choir, an important element in the services 
of the Greek Church. The north and south 
transepts have large recessed entrances 
which form special features of the elevation. 
Iron framework, instead of solid brick or 
stone, has been used for the vaults. In other 
respects the greatest solidity of construc¬ 
tion has been observed, but this, the only 
important modification, we believe, of the 
original project, was deemed an advisable 
concession to the risk of severe earth¬ 
quakes. Standing as the cathedral does 
upon the extreme edge of an almost pre- 
cepitous plateau, its foundations and other 
invisible parts must have involved large 
outlay, and it says much for the skill of the 
superintending architect, Mr. J. Conder, 
that notwithstanding the terrace-like cha¬ 
racter of the sub-structure, the unequal 
weights and thrusts to be contended with, 
and the enormous span of the arches and 
thickness of the walls, no settlement or 
fissure of any kind has occurred in the 
superstructure. It is impossible, of course, 
not to be reminded of seismic eventualities 
in the life of such a building in Japan, but 
as an additional precaution the whole of 
the brickwork at different heights is bound 
with stout iron ties, spanning the arches 
and serving as supports for the ornamental 
candelabra. In the tower at the west end 
is a spacious belfry containing eight bells. 
It is crowned by a light copper-covered 
spire carrying a gilt ball and cross at the 
apex. The height from the ground to the 
top of this cross is 126 feet, and that of a 
similar cross crowning the lantern of the 
octogonal dome is 115 feet. 

The consecration of this fine edifice was 
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conducted in the forenoon of the 8th inst. 
with all the pomp and £clat of the Greek 
Church. A congregation of over three 
thousand Japanese thronged the spacious 
building, their devout attention, genuflec¬ 
tions, and frequent recourse to the sign of, 
the cross proving that they had come to 
worship rather than to see. Unfortunately 
the Japanese Princes and Ministers were 
prevented from attending, their presence 
being required in the Palace to take part 
in the ceremony of closing the Diet. The 
Foreign Representatives were all present, 
with the exception of the Ministers ofi 
France, Austria, and Belgium. Several' 
Protestant Missionaries, including the Ve¬ 
nerable Archdeacon Shaw, also formed 
part of the congregation, their attendance 
evincing a spirit of Christian liberality to 
which their Roman Catholic brethren have 
apparently not yet attained. It is un¬ 
necessary to speak of the service at any 
length. The gorgeous robes of rich, 
gold embroidered brocades worn by the 
Bishop and his large band of assistants, 
the swaying of thuribles, the fumes of in¬ 
cense, the chaunting of the ritual, which 
was entirely in the Japanese language, 
the sacred vessels and many another ele¬ 
ment of the scene vividly recalled Bud¬ 
dhistic rites. Not the least remarkable 
feature was the admirable singing of the 
choir, incomparably the best of its kind 
ever achieved by Japanese choristers. 
The service lasted nearly four hours, and 
at its conclusion the first peal of bells 
ever heard in Tokyo rang out from the 
western tower. Those who had attended 
by invitation were then conducted to one 
of the Mission buildings, where they par¬ 
took of a sumptuous dejeuner, the Russian 
Minister and the members of the Russian 
Legation acting as hosts. 


THE SPEECH OP PlR. MUTSU ON 
THE 7O1 INSTANT. 

- _+. - 

W E have already given a brief re- 
sumS of the speech delivered by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
in the House of Representatives on the 7th] 
instant, but as the speech is of considerable 
interest, we translate it now in full:— 
Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in an¬ 
nouncing the concurrence of the Government with 
the motion passed by a large majority of lire 
House, namely, the motion by Messrs. Nakamura 
Yaroku and Naito Rihachi requesting the Govern¬ 
ment to lay before the House a Supplementary 
Budget to provide funds for taking part in the 
International Exhibition, which is to be held in 
Chicago on the 1st of May, 1893. You are 
doubtless aware that the Exhibition is to be in 
commemoration of the great discovery made by 
Columbus, the discovery of America ; the year of 
holding the Exhibition being the four th centen- 
nary of the famous discovery. The United States 
Government has moved all members of the comity 
of nations to contribute to the Exhibition. It will 
certainly be one of the greatest affairs of its kind 
ever organised, and for that reason as well as in 
consideration of the facts that the intercourse be¬ 
tween the United Slates and our country stands 
on a footing of special amity, and that America, 
as you are aware, offers the largest market for our 
products, the Government has been preparing to 
take its place as a contributor immediately on 
receipt of an official notice from the Authorities of 


the United States. But, owing probably to the 
extensive preliminary arrangements connected with 
so large an Exhibition, the United States Govern¬ 
ment has been delayed in sending the official 
notice, and this Government did not leceive it until 
the 2nd instant. However anxious we might be to 
take part in the Exhibition, it was obviously im¬ 
possible to prepare and submit to the House an 
estimate of expenses prior to the receipt of the 
official intimation from Washington. When an 
international Exhibition is opened, it may be said 
to have become almost an established custom with 
the other members of the comity of nations to 
contribute to the enterprise, such an occasion being 
worthily and well adapted to enhance the reputa¬ 
tion of a Stale. The Government, therefore, has not 
hesitated to contribute towards international ex¬ 
hibitions previously held. I need scarcely tell you 
that an Exhibition is not purely a commercial 
affair, nor does direct commercial profit constitute 
its chief object. It aims rather at advertising the 
productions of a nation, and introducing them to 
the knowledge of the world. It is, in fact, an 
opportunity to dispiay a country’s manufactures 
and products before the people of all lands and to 
invite their judgment, for the ultimate purpose of 
eucouraging industry at home and opening new 
markets for the country’s staples.—(Cries of “brief¬ 
ly,” “ briefly.”) Yes, if you desire brevity, what 
I have said will suffice.—(Cries of “go on,” “go 
on.”) Well, I find myself in the face of two op¬ 
posite wishes, so perhaps I had belter finish what 
I have to say. In addition to these general 
considerations relating to exhibitions, our special 
relations with the United Stales constitute a still 
stronger reason for contributing to the Chicago 
affair. I would invite your attention to the fact 
that the greater part of our products are now 
absorbed by America, and that, consequently, in 
the opinion of the Government, the present is a 
rare opportunity for increasing the country’s repu¬ 
tation and developing its avenues of profit. Our¬ 
selves entertaining these views, we have received 
your Representation urging that an estimate of the 
expenditure required for contributing to the Ex¬ 
hibition should be submitted to the House. The 
Government would not willingly lose a moment in 
submitting such an estimate, but unfortunately 
as only a few days remained before the end of the 
session, it was impossible to prepare the necessary 
calculations in time to lay them before you. More¬ 
over, the outlay required during the present year 
will be small: most of the expenses will be incurred 
during the years 1892 and 1893, when considerable 
sums must be paid out. I may also remind you 
that an estimate of such expenditures involves un¬ 
usual calculations, calling for great care and inves¬ 
tigation, inasmuch as a considerable part of the 
outlay will take the form of subsidies to exhibitors 
and advances against articles exhibited. Pay¬ 
ments made by the Treasury for such purposes 
require that examination should be made of the 
available productions, and that the best should be 
selected. In short, we have to see that the reputa¬ 
tion of the country is enhanced. It is, however, a 
matter of no small difficulty, and one calling for 
much experience, to make suitable selections. Ai t- 
ists must be consulted, and thought given to ques¬ 
tions of design, decoration, and so forth. Intelligent 
selection, however, needs time, and on the results 
of selection depend the expenses incurred and the 
assistance to contributors. We have to set out 
by an accurate examination of the long and minute 
tules for the guidance of foreign contributors 
issued by the American Government, and we have 
then to determine whether we shall contribute to 
wards the shipping expenses; or whether we shall 
undertake the whole cost of fitting up and deco¬ 
rating the section assigned to Japan ; or whether 
we shall give aid on account of travelling ex¬ 
penses. All this, you perceive, depends largely 
upon the condition of the contributors, and indi¬ 
cates that the views of our business men must be 
consulted beforehand. Otheiwise considerable 
discrepancies are sure to appear between the 
sum asked for and the sum actually required. It 
will thus be apparent that time is needed for pre¬ 
paring the estimate. As I have already stated, 
we received the official announcement only on the 
2nd instant, and the Government was then closely 
occupied with the task of adjusting the general 
Budget so as to obtain the consent of the Mouse. 
There were therefore many difficulties in the way 
of submitting a detailed estimate. You, never¬ 
theless, amid your pressure of business and with¬ 
out waiting for any application from the Govern¬ 
ment, in your capacity of the people’s Repre¬ 
sentatives have presented a Representation to the 
Government, and from this earnest action of yours 
we infer that you are lesolved to respond to the 
invitation of tire United States, and I, as a Mini¬ 
ster of State speaking on behalf of the Government, 
declare our concurrence with your Representation. 
It is a point of the greatest value that information 


should be thus publicly given of the consentient 
attitude of the House and the Government in 
respect of the American Exhibition. Your Repre¬ 
sentation is thus of much importance, domestically 
as an intimation to our business men of the views 
entertained by the Diet and the Government—an 
intimation that will have great influence in stimu¬ 
lating contributors—and externally as enabling 
the Government to express the unbounded good¬ 
will of itself and the nation towards the United 
States of America. I11 your next session at 
the close of the year, I confidently anticipate 
that the subject of expenditure on account of 
the Exhibition will be considered early in your 
debates, and I trust that you will approach the 
subject with the spirit animating you to-day. 
Let me say one word in conclusion. This Diet 
being the first in our nation's history, both our own 
people and foreigners have watched its proceedings 
intently. During the session of ninety days, 
there have been some incidents of an exceptional 
character on the side of the House and the Go¬ 
vernment alike, but we have to be sincerely 
thankful that the spirit of compromise has pre¬ 
vailed, and that many useful measures have been 
passed. It gives me intense satisfaction to be 
able to stand here on this closing day addressing 
you on a subject concerning which our sentiments 
are absolutely one. 

It is plain that the object of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, in making 
this speech, was to bring to the notice of 
the nation the combined resolve of the 
Government and the Diet in regard to the 
Chicago Exhibition. From that point of 
view the speech is excellently conceived. 
It may be supposed that just at the pre¬ 
sent moment Japanese manufacturers are 
not in the best possible mood towards 
international or national Exhibitions. 
Their experiences in connection with the 
Barcelona Exhibition were very bitter, 
and the results of last year’s industrial 
show in Tokyo did not mend matters. If 
this spirit of depression were suffered 
to prevail, the invitation from Chicago 
would probably fall flat, and Japan would 
lose a splendid opportunity of extending 
her markets and making her produc¬ 
tions known to the world. Mr. MUTSU 
has therefore acted with statesmanlike 
foresight in seizing the only available 
opportunity to inform manufacturers that 
both the Government and the Diet 
are resolved to assist them. The effect 
of his speech will certainly be very mark¬ 
ed. It will be read at all the manufactur¬ 
ing centres, and a new stimulus will be 
given to flagging enterprise. But in other 
respects, also, the speech possesses great 
interest. It shows that a really intelli¬ 
gent policy is about to be pursued in 
directing Japan’s efforts. It was of course 
to be expected that with a man of Mr. 
MUTSU’S great shrewdness and sound busi¬ 
ness views at the head of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department, the mistakes 
hitherto made in preparing exhibits to send 
abroad and the indiscriminate methods 
too often adopted in extending official aid 
to exhibitors, would be avoided. None 
the less it is satisfactory to find strong 
assurance on these topics in the Minister’s 
speech. He evidently appreciates the 
paramount importance of directing and 
guiding industrial effort. Japanese manu¬ 
facturers never go wrong when they 
work for their own people. They rely 
upon instincts singularly correct and 
sound, and they appeal to tastes of 
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which they possess accurate gauges. But 
they do go lamentably wrong when they 
set about manufacturing for foreigners. 
They allow themselves then to be led by 
their conception of Western tastes and 
Western fancies, forgetting that their own 
strength lies in absolute independence of 
both the former and the latter, and forget¬ 
ting also that, in nine hundred and ninety- 
nine cases out of every thousand, their 
knowledge of what the foreigner likes is 
utterly erroneous. There is no reason 
why Japan should send to Chicago any 
exhibits that will not find ready sale. 
Hitherto it has invariably been her fate to 
ship to every international exhibition 
quantities of stuff only a fraction of which 
found a market, the remainder being left on 
her hands. It would not have been un¬ 
reasonable to hope that her costly ex¬ 
perience in this matter might have borne 
fruit ere now, and that the Industrial Ex¬ 
hibition of last year would have been 
without any hybrid monstrosities betray¬ 
ing lamentable confusion between the 
genuine canons of Japanese art and the 
uninstructed globe-trotter’s interpretation 
of them. But the hope was disappointed. 
The old want of discrimination made it¬ 
self apparent, though happily on a smaller 
scale, and the consequences confront us 
to-day in the shape of a lottery to dispose of 
articles unsaleable on their own merits. 
There is much need of a guiding hand. 
The importance of extending State aid to 
contributors is as nothing compared with 
the importance of directing their efforts 
into intelligent channels. It is very for¬ 
tunate for the country that an official of 
Mr. Mutsu’s capacity happens to be at the 
head of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce just now, and that he has for 
his lieutenant Mr. SA1TO SHUICHIRO, Chief 
of the Industrial and Commercial Bureau. 
Mr. MuTSU, as his speech indicates, ap¬ 
preciates the fact that any want of dis¬ 
crimination on this occasion may not only 
entail heavy direct loss to the country, but 
may also impair Japan’s reputation and 
seriously discourage the enterprise of her 
manufacturers. A good deal of the interest 
originally excited by her art productions 
has been weakened by her mistaken at¬ 
tempts to adapt herself to Western caprice, 
and the great Exhibition at Chicago offers 
an opportunity for repairing much of this 
mischief. Happily she has wise men to 
utilize the occasion. 


THE PUSHING FOREIGNER. 

- ♦ - 

^ I ^OREIGN merchants,” says the Rik- 
JL ken Jiyu Shimburiy “are supposed 
to be limited to the Settlements, but it 
appears that they go at present into 
the interior and make purchases and sales 
direct. Thus, in the case of Mr. TuSKA, 
as soon as it was decided, on the part of 
the miscellaneous-goods dealers, to put 
an end to all transactions with his firm, 


he immediately proceeded to Shizuoka, 
and directed an employ^, one YASH1RO, to 
undertake purchases on his behalf. But 
the Shizuoka dealers, having been already 
warned by the Yokohama guild, declined, 
it is said, to enter into any transactions 
with him. It is quite a habit with fo¬ 
reigners now-a-days to go into the interior 
on the plea of recruiting their health, and 
then to engage in transactions of trade in 
the name of a Japanese. The Authorities, 
say the Yokohama merchants, ought to 
adopt strict measures for the control of 
foreign merchants, and for the protection of 
the interests of Japanese tradespeople.” 

It is always “ the Authorities.” Upon 
their shoulders every sin is laid, and to 
them every one looks for redress or aid 
in all contingencies. But how, in the 
name of every thing practical, are the Au¬ 
thorities to prevent foreigners from doing 
what, whether truly or falsely, the Jiyu 
Shimbun says that Mr. TUSKA did ? Long 
ago the circumstances of Japan became 
incompatible with maintenance of the re¬ 
strictions imposed upon trade by the pre¬ 
sent treaties. When railways run from the 
door of his house to every part of the 
country, the foreign merchant cannot be re¬ 
strained from placinghimself in contact with 
producers and consumers in the interior, if 
such a course presents advantages. He 
can always work nominally through a 
Japanese, and no law now in existence, or| 
capable of being carried out if enacted, 
gives the Authorities power to scrutinise 
commercial transactions conducted by one 
Japanese subject with another. The ge¬ 
neral lesson to be learned from the gradual 
ramification of direct or semi-direct trade 
by foreigners outside the settlements, is 
that the attempt to confine foreigners to 
the Settlements under existing condi¬ 
tions is as idle as it would be to try and 
keep water in a vessel the sides of which 
had been broken down. The enter¬ 
prising foreign merchant, driven by the 
keen competition that renders him so 
easy a prey to Japanese guilds and com¬ 
binations, will go where profit calls him, 
whatever be the risk involved ; and since 
in this case there is virtually no risk, his 
inclination to take advantage of every 
facility is correspondingly active. If the 
country is not opened lawfully, and under 
proper conditions as to jurisdiction, it will 
be opened in defiance of law and without 
any judicial arrangements other than the 
extremely imperfect ones existing already. 
That is the general outlook easily and cer¬ 
tainly discernible by any one who performs 
the familiar operation of putting two and 
twotogether. Asfortheparticularinference 
to be drawn from this “ Tuska incident,” 
it seems to us equally clear. Some persons 
cry out against the tyranny of the guild 
that decreed the ostracism of the American 
firm, and others even assert its illegality. 
But surely both views are equally idle ? 
The whole tendency of modern commerce 
is in the direction of despotic combinations. 


The large syndicates and trusts of the 
West are characteristic of the age, and 
to cry out against guilds in Japan while 
they exist among ourselves on such a large 
scale, is absurd. Guilds have their uses. 
It is to their existence from old time in 
China that we must attribute the develop¬ 
ment there of a sounder system of com¬ 
mercial morality than can be found in 
Japan, though individually it is not cre¬ 
dible that the Chinaman is one whit more 
honest than the Japanese, or that either 
is less honest than the European. The 
law cannot touch guilds unless they em¬ 
ploy their combined power for improper 
purposes, and recent experience in the 
British Courts shows how difficult it is to 
establish any charge of that nature. As¬ 
suredly if a number of merchants agree 
not to sell their goods to a certain firm, 
a question of profit or loss alone being 
involved, no civilized tribunal could be 
found to pronounce their agreement illegal. 
But why should a Japanese guild adopt 
such a course for the sake of one of its 
members? Why should twenty or thirty 
merchants pledge themselves to turn 
away customers from their doors on ac¬ 
count of a supposed injustice done to 
one of their number, instead of resort¬ 
ing to the far simpler and more na¬ 
tural expedient of letting the aggrieved 
person seek his remedy in a Court of 
Law? Because a Japanese will not go 
into the foreign Law Courts if he can 
possibly avoid doing so. He shrinks from 
the costly and intricate nature of our legal 
processes, not being able to foresee where 
a suit may end, or what expense it may not 
involve. Westerns having properly equip¬ 
ped Courts here are proud of the justice 
and ability of their judges, but they can¬ 
not hide from themselves that to a Japan¬ 
ese suitor the intricacies of their law are 
deterrent, and the cost of appealing to it 
is prohibitive. These things are respon¬ 
sible for such action as that taken by the 
guild of miscellaneous dealers in the 
Tuska case. They provide a substitute 
for legal recourse, and although the notion 
of their setting themselves up as judges in 
matters where they must necessarily be 
partisans, is decidedly repugnant to our 
sense of fair play, there is no official help 
for it. The development of such guilds in 
order to relieve their members from the 
necessity of having recourse to the intri¬ 
cate and expensive machinery of foreign 
Courts ; the growth of combinations to take 
the fullest advantage of the keen competi¬ 
tion among foreign merchants; the impos¬ 
sibility of any appeal to Japanese public 
opinion on the part of men who insist 
upon remaining in a state of haughty iso¬ 
lation ; the gradually increasing umbrage 
which impels the Japanese to close every 
avenue of employment or profit to foreign 
experts—all these things are inevitable 
consequences of the system under which 
we live, and which we avowedly prefer to 
' maintain. 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN. 

♦ 

A CCORDING to returns compiled at 
the Finance Department, the total value 
of the Exports from Japan to foreign coun¬ 
tries during 1890 was 56,603,506 yen, and 
the total value of Imports, 81,728,580^;*. 
These two figures aggregate 138,332,086 
yen , against 136,103,766 yen for 1889, and 
131,166,744^;* for 1888. There is con¬ 
sequently an increase of 2,228,320 yen in 
the bulk of the trade for 1890, as com¬ 
pared with 1889. This, from a merely 
arithmetical point of view, is a poor show¬ 
ing. In 1887, the trade amounted, in 
round numbers, to 104 million yen; in 
1888, it grew to 131 millions ; in 1889, to 
136 millions, and in 1890, to 138 millions. 
Consequently the increment standing to 
the credit of the year just passed is the 
smallest witnessed since 1888. But when 
we come to examine Exports and Imports 
separately, striking differences present 
themselves. Never in the history of the 
trade has there been any such record on 
the Import side. The figures for the three 
past years are as follow :— 

Imports. 


jm. 

*888 . 65,455,234 

1889 . 66,103,766 

1890 . 81,728,580 


It thus appears that the increase in Im¬ 
ports for 1890, as compared with 1889, 
was no less than 15,624,814 yen. Even in 
1888, when the bulk of the whole trade 
showed the unprecedented increment of 27 
million yen, in round members, less than 
14 millions of this total stood to the credit 
of Imports. But a mere statement of 
Customs figures conveys no real idea as to 
the nature of the trade. It is necessary to 
examine the actual deliveries, for to import 
a quantity of goods and find no sale for 
them, cannot be considered a profitable 
employment. The Report of the Chamber 
of Commerce has told us that deliveries 
were most unsatisfactory, and that the end 
of last year saw the godovvns filled with 
unsold or undelivered goods. We must 
conclude, therefore, that the import trade 
was overdone and that its results were 
not good. Nor, indeed, is this to be 
wondered at, for the people's purchases 
of foreign manufactures must depend, to a 
great extent, on the sale of their own pro¬ 
ductions, aud the record for Exports is 
most disheartening. The following table 
shows that there has been a distinct re¬ 
trogression on this side of the account:— 
Exports. 


ytn. 

18B7 . 52,407,681 

1888 . 65.705.510 

1889 . 70,060,705 

1890 . 56.603,506 


It thus appears that the Exports nearly fell 
back to their condition in 1887, and that 
their decrease in 1890, as compared with 
1889, was 13,457,199 yen. Of course there 
is no difficulty in accounting for this. 
About eight millions of the difference is to 
be put down to the account of rice, and the 
remainder to theblock that paralysed the silk 


(market during the closing months of 1890. 
The crippling effects of the failure of the 
rice crop of 1889 were felt all through 1890 
in every branch of trade, and this, added 
to the extraordinary stoppage of the export 
of silk, fully accounts for the figures before 
us. The difference between Exportsand Im¬ 
ports, striking enough even on the showing 
of the above tables—namely, 25,125,074^/* 
—becomes still more remarkable if we cor¬ 
rect the Imports so as to obtain their value 
laid down in Japan. Their value in the table 
is that at the port of shipment, and to this 
18 per cent, must be added on account of 
various charges. The total figure for Im¬ 
ports then becomes 96,439,724 yen, and 
their excess over Exports is 39,836,218' 
yen. It does not indeed follow that Japan I 
paid out the whole of the latter sum during 
1890, because, as stated above, the im¬ 
ported goods were not all sold. But we 
may fairly assume that the country’s pur¬ 
chases exceeded its sales by from 25 to 30 
million yen. In no year since the Empire 
[opened its ports has a balance been attain¬ 
ed between Exports and Imports, and in 
no year has the excess of Imports been so 
striking as in 1890. We conclude this 
brief analysis by noting that the one item 
of rice accounts for a great part of the 
discrepancy. Speaking roughly, there 
ought to have been an export of rice to 
the extent of 8 million yen, whereas there 
was actually an import to the extent of 10 
millions. Making these allowances, the 
Imports would stand at 72 millions and 
the Exports at 64 millions, approximately. 


IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 

-4- 

T HE extraordinary efforts made by th e 
British authorities in India to extend 
artificial irrigation, and to exorcise per¬ 
manently in this way the spectre of 
famine which at one time haunted the 
country every year, are of great interest. 
The last Indian administrative report de¬ 
scribes the general policy of the Govern¬ 
ment in dealing with this vitally important 
subject. Irrigation is extensively used in 
most parts of India under one or more of 
the three following methods. The first 
and most widely used is irrigation from 
wells. This does not, however, come 
within the scope of operations of the 
Public Works Department, which is con-j 
fined to the more elaborate methods of 
irrigation from tanks and canals. The 
storage of water in tanks for purposes of 
irrigation has been practised most ex¬ 
tensively, and on the largest scale in 
Southern India. There the works are prin¬ 
cipally of native origin, but much has 
been done under the British Government 
in repairing old tanks, and constructing 
new works, in Madras, the Bombay Deccan, 
and in Ajmere-Merwara. It is in canal 
irrigation, however, that the efforts of 
English engineers to carry out systematic 
irrigation on a large scale are seen to 


greatest advantage, and have produced the 
most important results. Irrigation canals 
are of two descriptions, viz., “ perennial ” 
and “ inundation.” The former class in¬ 
cludes many magnificent works, which have 
required large capital outlay and the highest 
professional skill in their construction. 
They are furnished with permanent head- 
works and weirs, and as, for the most part, 
they draw an unfailing supply of water 
from the larger rivers, they are capable 
of irrigating wide tracts of country 
throughout the year, independently of 
the local rainfall. The inundation canals, 
which are peculiar to the Punjab and 
Sind, are of a much simpler and less costly 
description than the perennial canals. 
They are for the most part simple earthen 
channels, made without expensive ma¬ 
chinery of masonry dams and sluices, and 
supplied with water by the annual rise 
in May of the Indus and its affluents. 
They constitute a very useful class of 
irrigation works, and in some cases have 
produced most successful financial results. 
The success of canal irrigation, as measured 
by financial results, has been very different 
in different parts of India, though, even 
where no adequate return on the capital 
sunk has been obtained, it is difficult to 
overrate the value of the security pro¬ 
vided by this means against loss of life 
and property in times of drought. The 
causes of comparative financial success 
and failure are numerous. In some dis¬ 
tricts, as in Sind, the very existence of 
cultivation depends on irrigation works; in 
others, as in a great part of Bengal, the rain¬ 
fall in ordinary years is sufficient for the 
needs of the cultivator, and the demand 
for irrigation only becomes urgent with 
a recurrence of drought. In some pro¬ 
vinces the practice of irrigation on a large 
scale is of ancient standing, while in 
others, as in Bombay, it is of comparatively 
recent introduction, and it is difficult to 
induce the cultivators to take the trouble 
and incur the expense of preparing their 
lands for the artificial supply of water. 
In some districts the large rivers which 
traverse the country offer an unfailing 
supply of water; in others, as in Bombay, 
the supply is fluctuating, and irrigation is 
uncertain, and liable to fail when most 
needed. The different systems of collect¬ 
ing the revenue with which the irrigation 
systems are credited, have an important 
bearing on the financial success of the 
works. In Madras the bulk of the irrigation 
revenue is collected with the land revenue. 
In Bengal and Bombay, as in some other 
provinces, the receipts of the Irrigation 
Department consist to a great extent 
of ‘‘occupiers’” rates, not, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, of a share of the land revenue. 
In Sind the revenue of the canals consists 
almost entirely of a share of the land 
revenue allotted to irrigation. Cultivation 
is dependent on the artificial supply of 
water, and the consolidated revenue from 
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the irrigated lands is divided in the pro¬ 
portion of 90 per cent, to irrigation and 10 
per cent, to land. In the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and in the Punjab, 
direct water rates are assessed partly on 
the occupier and partly on the owner of the 
land, the bulk of the rates falling on the 
former, and the irrigation receipts are 
further increased by a not unimportant 
contribution from the land revenue. All 
the irrigation works under the control 
of the Public Werks Department are 
divided into two classes, “major” and 
“minor.” The former includes all works 
constructed from borrowed funds, and 
the conditions attached to their being 
undertaken require that, as far as can 
be foreseen, the net revenue derived 
from them should at least equal the in¬ 
terest which Government has to pay on 
the money borrowed for their construc¬ 
tion. This class also includes the works 
known as “protective,” the cost of which 
has been met, not from borrowed money, 
but from tbe annual grant for famine relief 
and insurance. The cost of constructing, as 
well as of maintainingand carrying on, minor 
works is met from the ordinary revenues 
of the year, and for the greater part of this 
class of works distinct capital and revenue 
accounts are not kept. Such details as the 
above have great interest and value for the 
Japanese, to whom also tlve irrigation pro¬ 
blem presents itself under many difficult 
aspects. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

-♦- 

House or Pier).—March 6th. 

The House continued its sitting on the 5th 
instant up to 11 p.m. At 9.45 p.m. a closed 
ballot was taken on the Committee’s Report, 
wheu 112 votes were recorded in favour of ac¬ 
cepting the Report, and 42 against it. The 
House then proceeded to discuss the items of 
the Budget. On the motion of Marquis Hachi- 
suka, it was decided to lump the items instead 
of taking them one by one. The Opposition 
adopted every means of obstructing the pro¬ 
ceedings. Thus the decision on Marquis Ha- 
chisuka’s motion was challenged, and it became 
necessary to take an open ballot, the result be¬ 
ing no “ayes" and 38 “noes.” The section 
of the Budget relating to the Foreign Office was 
then voted and the House rose. At 10.30 a.m. 
on the 6th, the House re-assembled under the 
presidency of Count Ilo. The President apolo¬ 
gised for his long absence, and explained that 
he had not yet recovered fully from his illness, 
but that, owing to the near approach of the 
Diet's rising, he had determined to attend. 
The Home Office Section of the Budget was 
taken. Mr. Honda Fukuzen inquired why 
money was appropriated for the maintenance 
of a public garden for foreigners in Yokohama. 
The Delegate replied that the item was necessi¬ 
tated by the terms of the Convention of 1866. 
The section was then passed. The Ordinary Ex- 
pendituresof the Finance, Judicial, and Army and 
Navy Departments were passed without difficulty, 
but on coming to the Educational Department 
Mr. Kato Hiroyuki proposed an amendment 
that the reduction recommended by the Budget 
Committee in the Lower House, and accepted 
by the Government, namely 100,000 yen in the 
appropriation for the support of schools and 
colleges, should be rejected. He spoke at some 
length against the policy of interfering with 
educational progress merely for the sake of effect¬ 
ing economies, and pointed out that although 


the amount did not appear large, it would entail 
a large reduction in the staff of teachers. Mr. 
Miura Yasu supported the amendment, as did 
also Mr. Funabashi, Viscount Tani, Baron 
Makimura, Mr. Yamagawa, and Viscount Kage- 
yunokoji. The closure was moved and carried, 
and Mr. Kato’s amendment was rejected by 102 
to 46. The ordinary expenditures of the Depart- 
raentsof Agriculture and Commerce and of Com¬ 
munications were then passed without debate. 
A recess was taken at 4.50 p.m., and the 
House re-assembled at 6.45 p.m. under the 
presidency of Count Higashi-Kuze, and pro¬ 
ceeding to the Revenue side, passed the J 
Ordinary and Extraordinary Revenues. The 
Extraordinary Expenditures were next taken 
and passed with but little debate. The House, 
having concluded the Budget, rose at 9 p.m. 

March 7TH. 

The House met at 10.50 a.m. under the pre-, 
sidency of Count Higashi-Kuze, and proceeded 
to consider Petitions relating to local boundaries. 
Mr. Obata asked permission to bring in an 
urgency motion for an appropriation on account 
of the Chicago International Exhibition. He 
urged the unquestionable importance to Japa¬ 
nese trade of taking advantage of such an 
opportunity to make known the country’s pro¬ 
ducts, and pointed out that preparations must 
be at once commenced. An appropriation 
would have been sought sooner had the necessary 
documents been received from the United States. 
He proposed to make the matter the subject of 
a Representation to the Government, leaving 
the latter to determine the amount. The House 
gave permission for urgency, and while the 
Government’s consent to change the Orders 
of the Day was being sought, the debate on 
the Bill for the Protection of Japanese Fe¬ 
males abroad was resumed in secret session. 
After a short interval the House was re-open¬ 
ed, the Government’s consent having been 
received, and Mr. Obata’$ motion was debated. 
Marquis Hosokawa gave an account of Chicago, 
describing it as he had himself seen it. He 
strongly supported Mr. Obala’s proposal. Mr. 
Miura Yasu approved the Representation, but 
took exception to the wording of one portion 
which suggested that Japan’s relations with the 
United States were closer than those with any 
other country. He thought that the adoption of 
such a clause might give offence. In answer to 
Viscount Kioka, Mr. Obata said that as the 
Lower House had adopted a similar Represen¬ 
tation, the Government would doubtless act on 
it when thus endorsed by the Peers. Marquis 
Hosokawa saw no reason to change the phra¬ 
seology of the Representation. What it contain¬ 
ed was quite true, and he failed to see that a 
Representation of this kind need have any 
serious effect on the country's foreign affairs. 
Viscount Tani said that international exhibitions 
were held in various countries, and applications 
for cooperation would doubtless be received. 
Unless the same language could be employed 
towards all, offence would certainly be given. 
The House voted that the clause to which Mr. 
Miura took exception should be omitted, and that 
the Representation, thus amended, should be 
forwarded to the Government. A recess was 
then taken and on re-assetnbling at 1.40 p.m., 
Marquis Hosokawa moved that, in view of the 
great importance of the Bill for Amending the 
Periods of paying the Land Tax, the Orders of 
the Day should be changed for the purpose of 
debating that measure at once, and further that 
a Committee be appointed to examine the Bill. 
The Committee was chosen, and a recess was 
taken at 3.20 p.m. The House re-assembled 
at 4.15 p.m. The President announced that 
the Report of the Special Committee on the Bill 
for amending the Periods for paying the Land 
Tax had been received, and would be read by a 
Secretary. The Report recommended the 
adoption of the Bill as sent up from the Lower 
House. Mr. Watanabe Kiyoshi, in the tem¬ 
porary absence of Marquis Hachisuka, President 
of the Committee, explained the Bill. The 
House voted to proceed with the second read¬ 
ing, but the President said that he should pre¬ 
viously have taken a decision as to altering the 
rule which provided for the lapse of a fixed 


number of days between the first and second 
readings. He was about to put this question 
when Viscount Yuri urged that the rule 
be observed. He thought that the Bill had uot 
received sufficient attention at the hands of the 
Committee, and he objected to discussing a 
measure not fully comprehended. Marquis 
Hachisuka objected that the House had already 
decided to proceed with the second reading, 
and that no time remained for complying with 
the provisions of the rule. Viscount Kioka said 
that he could not admit the soundness of any 
argument based on the shortness of the time re¬ 
maining, but as tbe Bill concerned the people's 
convenience, he wished it to be proceeded with 
at once. The House repeated its vote for the 
second reading. On the motion of Marquis 
Hachisuka.it was decided, by a two-thirds vole, 
to dispense with the third reading. The House 
then voted the Bill, and proceeded to the first 
reading of the Bill for abolishing the Peace Pre¬ 
servation Regulations. Marquis Daigo thought 
that the lime for abolition had not come. 
Marquis Nakayama expressed the same opinion, 
and moved that the Bill be handed to a Special 
Committee according to the usual routine. 
Viscount Kioka supported this proposition. 
The House decided to leave the appoint¬ 
ment of the Committee to the President, and 
then proceeded to the Copyright Law, which 
it was decided to hand over to a Special 
Committee. The next measure was the Bill for 
postponing the dale of Operation of the City, 
Prefecture, and District Local Government 
System. It was similarly treated. The Pre¬ 
sident then announced that the session was at 
an end, and the House rose at 5 p.m., but after¬ 
wards re-assembled at 5.35 to hear the follow¬ 
ing address by Count Ito:— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, —Having been 
unfortunately prevented by illness from meeting 
you since the passing of the Budget, I have asked 
you to attend here that I might say a few words 
about the working of the Constitution. This Diet 
marks the opening year of the operation of the 
Constitution. I think I shall not be exceeding the 
truth if I say that in no country and in no history 
has there been any instance oi a first Parliament 
carried to so successful and orderly an issue. 
In Western countries what we see every¬ 
where is that Constitutional institutions have 
grown out of disputes between rulers and ruled. 
None can show, as we can, a parliament which 
owes its existence to harmony between the 
Sovereign and his subjects. It is true that 
during the twenty odd years of the Meiji era, 
difficulties of an insignificant character have arisen, 
but beyond all question the advance of the nation 
towards representative institutions has been due to 
aconsensus of opinion between the ruler and the 
ruled. In extreme cases you will find that the 
first page of other States' constitutions has been 
written in blood, but it has been our country’s 
great good fortune to see the constitution carried 
into operation amid peace and concord. What¬ 
ever differences of opinion recently presented 
themselves between the Government and the 
people, were trifles of very limited character. The 
Constitution has become a living teality, and 
though its life has been for but a few months 
in actuality, the fact stands good for the whole 
year. This result, my Lords and Gentlemen, is 
due, I venture to affirm, to the loyal and devot¬ 
ed spirit in which you have received the Consti¬ 
tution. And because of these high qualities 
displayed by you, I believe that the glory of the 
Constitution will shine through all the ages of our 
Imperial country’s life. Let me say a word about 
the story of the Constitution, if you will pardon me 
for venturing to express an opinion on such a 
subject. Foreigners assert that our Constitution 
has no history. That is because they are ignorant 
of our country. The early days of the ei a of the 
Restoration were pregnant with the beginning of 
our Constitution. I do not say that the establish¬ 
ment of representative institutions to day was then 
indicated with perfect clearness, but the inclination 
was assuredly there. Many vicissitudes did indeed 
subsequently occur, but the fact that nothing ever 
opposed that general tendency shows how the ma¬ 
jority were disposed. Think well, my Lords and 
Gentlemen. Could we have attained the enjoy¬ 
ment of this blessing had not the great patriots of the 
Restoration, Sanjo, Kido, Okubo and our illus¬ 
trious predecessors worked so faithfully in their 
country’s cause ? And if among the people there 
had not been men who toiled diligently in hehalf 
of the nation, could the great result have been 
achieved? lhe histoiy of our country’s Con- 
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stilution does, it is true, read differently 
from the history of foreign constitutions. In 
Western States changes occur while the Constitu¬ 
tion is already in existence, but here they have 
preceded the birth of the Constitution. Yet this 
difference does not justify the assertion that out 
Constitution has no history. The records of the 
achievements of those heroes of the Restoration, 
and of the patriots who have laboured among the 
people up to this day, are inseparably associated 
with our Constitution. How can it be said to 
lack a history? A long road, however, still lies 
before the Constitution. By the aid of the 
Constitution we have to establish the power of the 
Throne ever more firmly; to make the prestige of 
the country shine everywhere, and to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. It is your 
function, your duty, my Lords and Gentlemen, to 
achieve these objects. May you be ever more 
earnest and zealous in their pursuit. This year’s 
Diet has run its course successfully. There have 
been some differences of opinion, but there can be 
no doubt as to the earnestness with which you 
have worked in the country’s cause, and in the 
fact lies firm assurance that the glory of the Con¬ 
stitution will continue to grow in the future. 

At the conclusion of this address, cheers were 
given fOr the Emperor, the Constitution, and 
the President, Count Ito. 

House or RiPRittNTATivit.—M arch 6th. 

The House met at 11.05 a m - The Presi¬ 
dent announced that a Representation had been 
presented by Mr. Komabayashi Koun on the 
subject of Tariff and Treaty Revision. Mr. 
Kataoka Kenkichi, on behalf of the Petitions 
Committee, said that the following petitions, 
namely, 189 petitions asking for a reduction of 
the Land Tax; 197 approving of special re¬ 
assessment of taxation values, and 85 opposing 
it; 17 on the subject of Registration amend¬ 
ment; and 6, on the subject of Urban and 
Prefectural Local Government, had been ex¬ 
amined by the Committee and accepted for 
submission to the House; but, inasmuch as 
Bills relating to all these subjects had been 
under debate, the Committee recommended the 
forwarding of the petitions en masse to the Go¬ 
vernment. With regard to 17 petitions approv¬ 
ing reform of the regulations relating to silk¬ 
worm’s eggs and 9 petitions in the opposite 
sense, it was understood that the Government 
had contemplated introducing a new law on 
this subject, but nothing had yet come before 
the House. There were 7 petitions relating to 
the amendment of the Confectionary Tax, 26 
relating to the Tax on Sake Brewing, and 159 re¬ 
lating to local boundaries. Drafts of laws had also 
been received, but as there was no possibility of 
their being discussed by the House during the 
session, the Committee proposed to forward 
them at once to the Government. This Report 
was endorsed by the House without discussion. 
Mr. Yamada Taizo, on behalf of the Committee 
for Disciplinary Punishments, reported that, on 
examination, the Committee, had seen no reason 
to inflict any penalty on Mr. Mutsu Munemitsu. 
The records of attendance previous to the burn¬ 
ing of the Diet buildings were not complete, 
bnt since the burning Mr. Mutsu had been 
absent once for three days without leave, and 
once for one day. On every other occasion of 
absence, daily application had been made by 
him for leave. Mr. Suyehiro Shigeyasu moved 
that the Registration Bill should be handed 
over to the Continuing Committee, so as to: 
come up for debate next session, but the Presi¬ 
dent ruled that the House should proceed to 
the second reading as determined the preced¬ 
ing day. The ruling was challenged, and 
a vote taken, when Mr. Suyehiro’s motion 
was rejected. The first Section of the Regis¬ 
tration Bill, as amended by the Peers, was then 
passed after some debate, and the House rose 
for the mid-day recess. On re-assembling a 
reply from the Minister of Finance was read 
with regard to land survey for taxation purposes. 
Mr. Tanaka Shozo objected to the Committee's 
report about Mr. Mutsu, and asked at whose 
request they had made it. Mr. Oyagi Biichiro, 
on behalf of the Committee on the Criminal 
Code Bill, reported that the Committee approv¬ 
ed of the Code on the whole, but had been un¬ 
able to examine it minutely owing to want of 
time. Mr. Imai Isoichiro asked permission to 
move a Representation to the Government on 


the subject of re-assessment for Land Tax pur¬ 
poses. The House granted leave by 105 to 
102. Mr. Takanashi opposed the motion on the 
grounds, first, that the Constitution forbade the 
re-introduction of a Bill which had been already 
rejected in the same session ; and secondly, 
that if the House really wished for re-assessment 
it ought to draft a law in that sense itself, in¬ 
stead of leaving the matter to the Executive. 
Mr. Seki Naohiko traversed Mr. Takanashi’s 
arguments. The Legislature did not divest 
itself of any of its powers by entrusting to the 
Executive the duty of preparing a law. The ac¬ 
ceptance, rejection, or amendment of the law 
ultimately rested with the Legislature. He sup¬ 
ported the proposal. Mr. Ebashi Ko denounced 
the measure as being merely a desire to inter¬ 
rupt the passage of the Registration Bill. The 
closure was put and carried. A closed ballot was 
taken when 113 “ayes"and 117 “noes”were 
recorded. The House then resumed the second 
reading of the Registration Bill. After a very 
brief debate, the third reading was opened with-* 
out opposition. Mr. Takagi Masatoshi urged 
the House to reject the Bill. He said that the 
object of the Government in pushing it forward 
was to obtain another lever for carrying out the 
objectionable Civil Code. The'House rose at 
4 o’clock. 

March ^th. 

The House met at 10 a.m. The President 
announced the receipt of answers from the Go¬ 
vernment to various questions, and said that, 
unless objection were raised, he should con¬ 
sider that the House approved the urgency mo¬ 
tion introduced by Mr. Kikuchi Kanji relating 
to the privilege of memorializing the Throne 
for the pardon of persons who, though under¬ 
going punishment as ordinary criminals, were 
found to have committed offences which, in 
their origin or purpose, were of a State charac¬ 
ter. Mr. Hayakawa Riyosuke raised the ques¬ 
tion that as the pardon of criminals was a matter 
falling entirely within the Imperial Preroga¬ 
tive, Parliament should not interfere. In de¬ 
ference to this objection a vote was taken, 
and the motion was passed. The third read¬ 
ing of the Registration Bill was then pro¬ 
ceeded with. Mr. Kuroda, Government Dele¬ 
gate, gave a futher explanation of the Bill, in 
order to dispose of objections that had been 
advanced by some of the members. Mr. 
Suyehiro urged that the measure was too im¬ 
portant to be disposed of in a couple of days, 
and pointed out that as it was not proposed to 
enforce it until 1893, the House could afford 
to postpone the subject until more time was 
available. An open ballot was then taken, the 
result being 43 “ ayes ’’ and 125 “ noes.” Mr. 
Mutsu, Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, asked permission to address the 
House. He said that the Representation made 
by the House, on the motion of Mr. Nakamura 
Yaroku, for an appropriation in connection 
with the Chicago Exhibition, was entirely in 
accordance with the Government’s views. The 
Exhibition,being held to commemorate the 400th 
universary of the discovery of America by Co¬ 
lumbus, promised to be an affair of exceptional 
magnificence. They all knew how close was the 
friendship existing, and how large the trade 
carried on, between Japan and the United States. 
The receipt of an application from the latter 
would impose on this country the obligation 
of immediate action. But owing to the great 
magnitude of the contemplated undertaking, 
much time had evidently been required by 
the Exhibition Committee for preparations, 
and official notice had only reached Japan last 
month. They would see, of course, that how¬ 
ever well disposed the Government might be, 
it could take no steps to obtain the consent of 
the Diet prior to the receipt of an official 
application. On every occasion of holding 
an international exhibition, it had been custom¬ 
ary for the Government of the country where 
it was held to seek the cooperation of 
friendly States, and they, on their side, had 
always availed themselves of such opportunities 
to strengthen amicable relations and enhance 
the nation’s commercial importance. The Go¬ 
vernment of Japan understood, and had not 


failed in its duty in this respect. Exhibitions 
were not for mere show. Their purpose was to 
promote trade by spreading among the different 
civilized peoples of the world an intimate know¬ 
ledge of one another's manufacturing and pro¬ 
ducing capacities. If Japan’s exhibits at 
Chicago attracted favourable notice, it would 
be reasonable to look for a corresponding ex¬ 
tension of markets for her goods. (At this 
point cries of “be brief” were raised. The 
speaker said that he did not object to close his 
remarks at once, but many members called 
“go on, go on”). The United States was 
Japan’s best customer. The people of Ame¬ 
rica bought far more of her staples than 
did the people of any other country. For 
this, and the other reasons already mention¬ 
ed, the Government, desiring not to lose an 
hour in assisting to organise preparations for 
the great exhibition, had received the Represen¬ 
tation of the House with great satisfaction. 
But there was one difficulty. A supplementary 
Budget could not possibly be prepared, sub¬ 
mitted to the House and passed within the few 
hours of the session still remaining. During 
the present year, no great outlay would be need¬ 
ed, but in 1892 and 1893 a considerable sum 
must be spent. Besides, a supplementary Bud¬ 
get, relating to such a matter, would need a con¬ 
siderable time for preparation. He explained at 
some length the nature of the outlay required, 
and the difficulty of estimating it without careful 
investigation, and said that the Government greatly 
regretted the impossibility of seeking the House’s 
consent to an accurate Budget. But as the 
people's Representatives had evinced such anx¬ 
iety to promote the business, he undertook to 
act in accordance with their wishes in the in¬ 
terests of Japan’s commerce, and with the object 
of cementing her friendly relations with foreign 
countries. The unison of view between the 
House and the Government in this matter 
could not fail to inure to the national ad¬ 
vantage. The House here rose for the mid¬ 
day recess and re-assembled at 1 p.m. The 
President announced the receipt of various re¬ 
plies from the Government to questions asked 
by members; also that the Petitions Commit¬ 
tee had presented a Report recommending that 
the following petitions, since there was no time 
for their consideration by the House, should be 
forwarded to the Government for purposes of 
reference; namely, 7 petitions relating to sales 
of woods and forests; 131, to the transfer of ir¬ 
rigation expenses from local to national account; 
3, to reform of the Patent Medicines stamp 
Regulations; 19, to the creating of new Export 
Ports; 8, to the construction of railways; and 2, 
to the building of Prefectural offices. The Com¬ 
mittee further reported against the following peti¬ 
tions being submitted to the House, as they did 
not conform with the Regulations,namely, iopeti- 
tions for the abolition of licensed prostitution ; 5, 
for reform of the Law of Witnesses; 2, relating 
to the peopling of Hokkaido; 5, for the aboli¬ 
tion of capital punishment; and 100, for reform 
of the Confectionary Tax Regulations. Finally, 
that the following be transmitted to the Govern¬ 
ment for the same reason as that applying to 
the petitions in the first category; namely, ic, 
for the reform of the Election Law; and 3, for 
the reform of Local Government. This Report 
was accepted without debate. Mr. Hamano 
Noboru asked leave to bring in an urgency 
motion to the effect that, though many Bills had 
been included in the Orders of the Day, as 
no time remained to debate them, the session 
should be closed. The President announced his 
intention of taking the sense of the House on 
this motion, whereupon much confusion arose. 
Many members objected to the proposal, and a 
disorderly debate ensued. Mr. Hashimoto 
Kiutaro remained standing in his place, and 
calling out that the course proposed would dis¬ 
grace the House. Mr. Tanaka Shozo charged 
the Government with wrongly interpreting the 
Constitution. Mr. Orita Kenshi declared that 
to bring to an end before the regular hour a 
session which the Emperor had prolonged, 
would be contrary to the Imperial will. Mr. 
Inouye Kakugoro said that the Government’s 
reply to the application for concurrence had 
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been quite correct. Mr. Fujino Masataka en-l 
treated the House to preserve order. Some | 
semblance of order having been restored, the 
question of putting the motion to the vote was 
again raised. This brought Mr. Tanaka Shozo 
to his feet with loud protestations. He cried out 
that he had still many matters to discuss, 
chief among them being the improper payment 
of travelling expenses to Mr. Inouye Kakugoro. 1 
Mr. Watanabe Matasaburo reproved Mr. Tana-i 
ka's rudeness. A member asked whether there 
was such a thing as order. The President re¬ 
plied that order could only exist when the House 
observed it. Another member said that to pre¬ 
serve order was the President’s duty. The Pre¬ 
sident said :—“ Gentlemen. I presume that 
you respect the decision of the majority. I have 
—no-resource but to seek the verdict of the ma¬ 
jority. The sense of the House shall be taken.” 
Mr. Inouye Kakugoro said that if such disorder 
continued, the only course was for the Presi¬ 
dent to leave his place, when the members 
would follow his example and the session would 
come to a spontaneous conclusion. Mr. Haya- 
ma Chiuzayemon suggested the advisability of a 
short recess. Mr. Suzuki Shoji said that many 
important matters remained tobe debated. Above 
all, the Representation as to the country’s foreign 
relations demanded attention. The speech deli¬ 
vered by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
House "of Peers the preceding day contained 
statements at variance with those made by him 
previously to the Representatives. This matter 
must be discussed. Hereupon fresh commo¬ 
tion arose. The President called for a division.! 
A member asked that the list of urgency motions 
before the House should be read. This was 
done, and at its conclusion the President put 
Mr. Hamano’s motion. An open ballot was 1 
taken, when 119 “ayes" and 124 “noes” were 
recorded. Mr. Ayai Takeo asked that his 
urgency motion be taken, namely, that the con¬ 
sideration of bills relating to laws should be 
postponed and those relating to representations 
and memorials alone taken. He desired es-: 
pecially that the Representation as to Tariff 
Autonomy should come before the House. 
Matters relating to domestic affairs might be 
relegated to a future date, but matters of foreign 
policy must be debated at once. He was not 
satisfied with the answer given by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs on the 5th instant to Mr. 
Misaki Kamenosuke, and he urged the necessity 
of dealing with this question at once. Mr. 
Naito Rihachi suggested^ that the sense of the 
House be taken as to the precedence, for debat¬ 
ing purposes, of the various urgency motions 
mentioned in the Orders of the Day. The 
President called for a division on Mr. Avai’s 
motion, when*98 “ayes” and 91 “noes” were 
recorded. Various proposals were now made 
as to the order of taking the motions affected 
by this decision. The House again fell into a 
tumultuous slate. Mr. Suyematsu Saburo pro¬ 
posed that the President be left to determine 
the order of taking the motions. This proposal 
being applauded, the President announced that 
the House should commence with No. 4 on 
the list. Mr. Suzuki Shoji took exception to 
the President’s assuming this function merely 
on the strength of a suggestion from one mem¬ 
ber. Again the House fell into disorder, and 
finally, at 2.40 p.m., the President announced 
a recess. The House re-assembled 313.55 P- m - 
Mr. Orita Kenshi rose and said that no time 
now remained for debate. He wished, there¬ 
fore, merely to put on record his declaration 
that the answer given by the Government to the 
House’s application for concurrence had been 
contrary to the Constitution and extremely 
improper. (This statement was received with 
violent applause by Mr. Tanaka Shozo and 
others.) The President announced the receipt 
of several urgency motions, but said that no 
lime to submit them now remained. Then 
rising in his place, he said:—“Gentlemen. 
During the space of over ninety days, you have 
spared no exertions for the sake of our country 
and for the sake of the Diet. I, too, am fully 
conscious that your goodwill has enabled me 
to discharge my functions. Your zealous desire 
to serve your country to the utmost of your 


strength, was never in doubt. I beg to an¬ 
nounce that the session is now at an end.” 
(These words were loudly applauded.) 


COR RESPONDENCE. 

- ♦-- 

SLIPSHOD JOURNALISM. 


Sir, —As a regular subscriber of the Japan Ga- 
ectle, I seek the aid of your columns to ventilate a 
grievance, which I, in common with many other 
subset ihers, justly consider should be made public. 

During a long residence in Japan I recollect no 
local pi ini that has in any way approached some 
of the Gazette's recent issues for brain-breaking 
English, haphazard punctuation, and careless 
composition. 

Take for instance the paper of the 5th instant. 
Although this contained no leading article, but 
only some notes and comments and a patliainen- 
taiy report of the proceedings of March 3rd (that 
is of two days pi evious !!), the following are a few 
illustrations appealing in it of the grounds for 
the grievance that 1 allude to :— 

BRAIN BREAKING BNGLISH. 

“and to whom poverty and misery are such 
strangers compared with that we were wont to see 
around us at home.” 

“and the keen air brought back a ceitain amount 
of bracing energy." 

“ In Paiis about the middle of January there were 
50,000 destitute, and the number was no smaller 
even as fur south as Naples.” 

“ But anything like a true estimate of what this 
winter has cost Europe only those who have shared 
the bitter experience can tell.” 

“The food of the lower classes has, in modern 
times, improved, but this does not in any way rtfowe 
for the work which is expected of every toiler, be 
the weather what it may; and yet never was the 
physical condition more unequal to the increasing 
demands on it then now." 

“The fiist volume contains fifteen shott biogra¬ 
phies, containing those of Count Itagaki and that 
of Mr. Haloyamn.” 

"The fact is that the evidences of Mr. Amano 
being a mere tool has been placed beyond all dis¬ 
pute.” 

HAPHAZARD PUNCTUATION. 

“ The suffeiing and iniseiy which the unusually 
severe winter throughout Europe has brought, is 
a new expei ience.” 

“It is argued that in by gone days, a haid 
winter.” 

“ But even so, the farmers.” 

“ At the >. 13(6 dinner, which was held at Govern¬ 
ment House the next evening there were no 
speeches.” 

“ We have to acknowledge the receipt of the Dai- 
uihon-meishr den, or lives of noted Japanese Irom 
the author, Mr. Yamadeia Seijiro.” 

“ I thank thee, oh ! So much, for the pleasure 
thy visit afford me.” 

“And the work it is said, will be carried on.” 

“It aims at shewing that. (1) By .; (2) By 

. and justice, and (3) by the amalgamation of 

the armies of the world into one grand force, each 
country.” 

CARELESSNESS. 

“and couplain.” 

“the farmers were 6 \s-contended.” 

“the doings of some country magnet.” 

“an invaluable souice oft knowledge, but we 
fear that the day is no at hand.” 

“to enlighten constituents.” 

“ infini-tely.” 

Surely this is a good gleaning from three columns 
of a single issue. The new Printing and Publish¬ 
ing Company can hardly look to pay a dividend 
unless the paper’s editor mends his ways. 

I am, Sir, your obedient seivant, 

A “Japan Gazette” Subscriber. 
Yokohama, March 6th, 1891. 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Referring to the leader in your issue of 
this morning, tinder the heading “The Pushing 
Foreigner,” kindly allow me to contradict the 
statement made by the Rikken Jiyu Shimbun, 
according to yonr translation, as to my having 
“proceeded to Shizuoka and directed anemployd, 
one Yashiro, to undertake puichases on my be¬ 
half.” The fact of the matter is that ever since 
the misunderstanding which has arisen between 
the Japanese manufacturer and myself, I have not 
set foot out of Yokohama, except to goto Tokyo, nor 


has my eniployd, Yashiro, been out of Yokohama 
either of his own accord or by my instructions. 

I am very much averse to airing my gr ievances 
in public, but if it interests yon sufficiently, 1 will 
be only loo glad to give you full pailiculars cover¬ 
ing all points of the misunderstanding in question, 
which will enable you when commenting on or 
translating items appearing in the native papers 
concerning my difficulties with the Japanese, to 
deleimine what is based on facts, and what is, as 
in the case of the Rikken Jiyu Shimbun above 
quoted, pure fiction. 

Very truly yours, E. H. TUSKA. 

Yokohama, March 12th, 1891. 


WHICH IS TRUE? 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —A laige number of American residents in 
Japan feel that your San Francisco correspondent 
persistently misrepresents the American people. 
A patent illustration of this inisiepresenialiou 
appears in his letter dated February 5th. Speak¬ 
ing of the late Secretary Windom he says :—“ He 
was good tempered, genial, affable with every 
body; could see the point in a discussion as 
quick as the next man ; and was adroit in the 
manipulation of politicians. But among those who 
knew him personally he passed for a shrewd and 
unscrupulous speculator, who was never without a 
few shaies of slock in some wild scheme which he 
was willing to pait with to a friend just to oblige 
him, and who thoroughly appiecialed the large 
part which boodle plays in the modern wot Id.” 

This it will be noticed, is not a ciilicism of the 
Secietaiy’s financial views or policy; it is a grave 
charge against his moral character. Is this cliaige 
true? 

Writing upon the subject, Harper's Weekly of 
Februaty 7th says:— 

“Theie was univeisal confidence in the ability 
and fairness and high integrity of Secretary Win¬ 
dom. He was a man of great public experience 
and conservative modeiation of temperament. 
His mind was hospitable to new ideas, but it was 
not erratic or unwisely impulsive. His official 
discietion was g'eat, and his death at this moment 
is a set ions public loss. The leforni in the civil 
service to which his patty was pledged had in Mr. 
Windom a sincere friend.” 

These words stand in the columns of a paper of 
which George William Curtis is the editor. He is 
not generally supposed to indulge in giving ceili- 
ficates of good character to rascals. If we accept 
his words as true, how shall we avoid declaring 
your cot respondent’s statements as false? And 
if false in this instance how can we believe Itis un¬ 
substantiated charges against other American 
public men ? 

Yours sincerely, M. L. GORDON. 

Kyoto, March gth, 1891. 


THE JIZEN-KAI. 


To TttH Editor of the “Japan Maii.” 

Sir,—S o many of your readers have kindly con¬ 
tributed to the Yokohama Fujin Jizenkai (Japanese 
Ladies' Benevolent Society), that we think a short 
statement of the work of that organization during 
the past year may be of interest, incomplete though 
it must be or else of undue length. In January, 
1890, the Society had been in existence but two 
months, and its membership fees amounted to 
about twelve yen per month. The wotk of the 
committees, however, soon tevealed such a state of 
destitution, owing to the high price oft ice, that 
the needs of the Society were made public by the 
kindness of the Yokohama press and other 
agencies. The response was so generous that 
four rice kitchens wete established, from which 
food was given to many starving people, during 
the months of May, June, July, and August. The 
sick poor have been a problem all along. Me¬ 
dical aid and medicine have been given, as 
will be seen from the report, but the bad air 
and absence of all comfoi ts, have often made re¬ 
covery impossible. A house wasiented in July, and 
retained until October, where seventeen persons 
could be admitted, and this was filled most of the 
time. The great need for some suitable building 
for these poor people induced the society to attempt 
a permanent wotk, by the erection of a charity 
hospital, as soon as the pressing needs caused by 
the rice famine had been met as far as possible. 
This is the woi k before the Jizenkai at present, and 
it is hoped to have a building that will accommodate 
twenty women and children, before the end of the 
year—for a beginning. The condition of young 
gitls in the families of the very poor, lias appealed 
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strongly to all who have come in contact with them. 
Industrial classes for these girls are being started, 
and it is hoped by the teaching of practical things 
for two or three hours daily, to open up some 
honest avenues to escape from starvation. This 
woilc lias only begun, as yet, but twenty-seven 
girls, from six to thirteen years of age, are already 
in the first class. The condition of orphan child¬ 
ren is, of course, very sad, and many appeals to 
the Jizenkai are made in their behalf, which will 
be considered as soon as practicable, unless their 
case is undertaken in the meantime by some other 
agency. 

It has been the determination from the first not 
to foster a spirit of pauperism. In accordance, 
with this idea, money has very seldom given, and 
rice and clothing only to those unable to work, 
except in a few instances, for a shoit lime. The, 
society has been able to undertake only a limited 
amount of work, of course; yet we believe that as 
much distress has been relieved as could be with 
the amount of money spent. 

We are sincerely grateful to all who have con¬ 
tributed to, and are still assisting the work of the 
Jizenkai. The report given below does not pre¬ 
tend to be full. It does not mention any of the 
work done through the Jizenkai by private bene¬ 
volence. 

SUYE INAGAKI, 

March 10th, 1891. President, Jizenkai. 


January to Decsmber, 1890. 

No. of meals given . 5,349 

Medicine given, times. 51a 

Persons supplied with clothing . ao 

Money given with which to return to friends, or to 
begin work, to . aj 


No. of burials provided for 
To donations received $1,674.80 
To membership fees ... 186.37 
To balance from 1889... 73.85 


By food, clothing, me¬ 
dicine, rent, 8cc.$816.15 

By five persons employ. 

ed in cholera season.. 13 50 
By ground for hospital.. 339.00 
By cash on hand . 776-37 


$1,933.03 


$i,93J.oa 


“MISSION COMITY." 


To the Editor of thk “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—A ciicular with the above title has reach¬ 
ed me, and as there is no name attached, I beg 
leave to return thanks through your columns, and 
to humbly suggest that it does not go far enough. 
It will ceitainly be an encouraging advance if 
(unless prompted by conviction of duty) a small 
church be nut persuaded to unite with a stronger 
mission, nor a preacher be employed at larger 
salary by a wealthier mission than the one which 
educated him, and that it shall be deemed unfor¬ 
tunate if one be compelled to build a big meeting 
house near a small one belonging to another mis¬ 
sion. I would suggest the following for the next 
circular : 

Whereas, the Church of God was one in the 
councils and purpose of God in eternity ; one in 
the typical history and symbolism of the Old 
Testament ; one in prophecy ; one in the mind of 
Christ ; one in all the declarations made or figures 
used by him ; one in the apostles' leaching and prac¬ 
tice ; one under their leadership to all countries; 
one for three hundred years or more after the last 
apostle died, and will be one in the milleuium and 
in heaven throughout eternity, and whereas, divi¬ 
sions among the people of God, and the saying, “ I 
am of Luther, and I of Wesley, and I of Calvin,” 
are denounced in the scripture as carnal, and as 
sects are classed with drunkenness, fornication, and 
idolatry, all being works of the flesh, therefore : 

Resolved, that we will teach the Japanese be¬ 
lievers that sectarianism is sin, and ought to be 
abolished as speedily as possible. 

Resolved, that, as human creeds used as tests of 
fellowship are divisive and repellent, we will teach 
that the Bible alone, without any other creed 
whatsoever, is an all-sufficient rule of faith and 
practice. 

Resolved, that as human names attached to any 
poiliou of God’s people tend to foster division and 
jealousy, we will leach the Japanese believers to 
call themselves by no names which are not given 
by the spirit of God in the Holy Scriptures. 

Resolved, that we will teach that these sects 
arose partly from questions long since dead, and 
are maintained partly because men love sect more 
than Christian unity, and partly because we can¬ 
not break off from the past in a day, but that it 
would be sinful sectarianism for the Japanese to 
continue these divisions, and that their aim should 
be to build up in Japan the pure and sacred Church 
of the New Testament, rejecting everything on 
authority less than 1,800 years old, and scaling off 
with tinsparing hand whatever human folly or 
human wickedness has piled on to the church since 
it was established by Jesus and the Twelve. 

There are missionaries in Japan who recognize 
the evils of sectarianism, and who can rise above 


I their denominational preferences to further Chri¬ 
stian union. The Lord will honour such. 

There must be concession if we attain to the 
unity for which the Redeemer prayed; it were as 
unreasonable to suppose that any one religious 
body has the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth as to suppose that any one man is 
pet feet in wisdom. “ Mission Comity” will be best 
attained when all who call themselves Christians, 
who believe in Jesus and keep his command¬ 
ments, recognize the fact that the names, creeds, 
and opinions which separate them are of human 
origin, and as “every plant which my Heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up,” these 
all shall be rooted up, and all Christians ought to 
work to pull down these barriers and become one 1 
even as the Father and Son are one. 

The question arises whether the benign sugges-1 
lions of “ Mission Comity ” reach to the Greeks j 
and Romans. I presume not. I think it is held, 
perhaps unconsciously, that it is right to convict 
a man of a great error and win him over from the 
Greek or Roman Catholic church, but to convince 
a man of a lesser error is out of order. Truth is 
voluble but must be handled carefully. Some 
Protestants have said, don’t preach it to the un¬ 
learned. 

I was under the temptation to ask if " Mission 
Comity” includes the Unitarians and Universalists, 
but I anticipate the answer as follows:—“ Uuita- 
rianism is not a religion, it is a philosophy of the 
191I1 century, and its life is pretty late in the after¬ 
noon ; the cruelty of universalism puts it outside 
the pale of mercy.” 

GEO. T. SMITH. 

152, Higashi Kalamachi, Hongo, Tokyo. 


YOKOHAMA GENERAL CEMETERY. 
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The annual general meeting of the members of 
the community to receive the report of the Ceme¬ 
tery Committee and the Treasurer’s statement of 
accounts for the year ending 31st December last, 
was held on Tuesday afternoon in the Chamber of 
Commerce Rooms. Among, those present were 
Messrs. J. Troup (H.B.M. Consul), A. O. Gay, 
F. O. Eustace, W. B. Walter, J. H. Brooke, B. 
Gillett (Hon. Treas.), J. P. Mollison, Rev. E. C. 
Irwine, Messrs. J. A. Fraser, and J. Rickelt. 

Mr. Troup took the chair, and after stating that 
llie minutes of last meeting should be taken as 
read, called on the Hon. Treasurer to read the 
repoit and accounts for last year. 

Mr. Gillett read the repoit and accounts as 
follows:— 

The Committee of the Yokohama General Cemetery 
beg to place before the members of the Community 
the Treasurer’s statement of account for the year 
ending 31st December, 1890, showing a credit balance 
of $3,182.69; of this amount $3,000.00 is placed on 
fixed deposit with the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
producing 5 per cent interest. The balance, $182.69, 
it is more than probable will be required during the 
present year for cost of renewing a portion of the fence 
enclosing the Cemetery giounds, and some few other 
necessary repairs. 

In connection with the Treasurer's statement of 
account, it may be observed that the amount under the 
heading of Labour and Wages on the debit side of the 
account, shows an increase in the expenditure of about 
$60 over that of the preceding year ; also there is an 
increase under the heading of Postage and Sundries of 
about $15; in both of these cases the increase has been 
brought about in consequence of the robberies which 
took place in the Cemetery in the month of April last, 
and which rendered it advisable, in the opinion of 
the Committee, to engage the services of a watchman 
at $10 per month, who should patrol the Cemetery 
Grounds during the night; also several other small 
sundry amounts, which had to be expended, in order 
if possible, to prevent a recurrence of the depredations. 
On the credit side of the account, the amount received 
in the shape of fees for erecting head-stones and 
enclosing graves has fallen off by about $100, but this 
lias been for the most part counterbalanced by the 
increase of about $100 in the amount received for 
reserved lots. With regard to the number of inter¬ 
ments during the past year, it will be seen from the 
tabulated statement annexed to this Report, that there 
have been 45, against 46 in 1889; included in the 
former figures there are 13 seamen who have been 
connected with the shipping lying temporarily in the 
harbour, 4 visitors, and x Tokyo resident. Deducting 
these from the total number of interments, there 
remain 27 (including 8 children, all of whom, with 
only two exceptions, have been under the age of 12 
months) as the number representing deaths from the 
bond fide members of the Yokohama community 
during the year 1890, 

The resident foreign Community (exclusive of about 
3,000 Chinese) on the 31st December, 1890, according 
to the returns kindly furnished by the various Con¬ 
sulates, amounted to 1,595. Taking these figures as a 
basis, we arrive at the estimated death-rate of 16.920 


per mille, as against 18.970 in 1889, 17,300 in 1888, 
21.00 in 1887, and 27.20 in 1886. 

With these observations the present Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. E. Blanc, J. A. Fraser, H. 
Grauert, Rev. E. C. Irwine, N. F. Smith, and B. 
Gillett beg to tender their resignations. 


Interments 111 the Yokohama General Cemetery for the Year 



endino 31ST December 

, 1890. 

American 




French . 

German. 



4 against 6 in r889. 
r against 3 in 1889. 

Russian . 



Swiss. 

Austrian . 



3 against 2 in 1889. 

1 against 3 in 1889. 








Danish. 

Total 



0 against 3 in 1889. 

45 against 46 in 1889. 

IN 

1888. 

Total Inti 

BRMINTB 

1887. 


>883... 





<0 

1885. 





THE YOKOHAMA GENERAL CEMETERY. 

Dr.— In account with B. Gillett, Hon. Treascrer, for the 
Year knrino 31ST December, 1890. 

To Superintendent’s salary 13 months . $ 480.00 

To Labour account 13 months . >81.44 

To Night watchman 8t months. 83.33 $ 843.77 


To Repairs . 
To Tools, &c. 


33.7a 

7-63 


3*-S< 


To Turfing graves, &c. 3-0 

To Books, stationery, and advertisements. 6.15 

To Postages and sundries . 13.01 


To Amount on fixed deposit with the Hong¬ 
kong and Shanghai Bank 3 per cent. 

To Amount on current account at Hongkong 

and Shanghai Bank . 

To Balance in the hands of treasurer, 31st 
December, 1890 . 


3,000.00 

3.86 


176.83 


t 9<»-88 


3,183.69 


$4,084.57 

Cr. - 

By Balance brought down from previous ac¬ 
count, 31st December, 1K89. $3,763.57 

By Interment fees 13 months.$ 643.50 

By Fees received for exhumiirvg . 30.00 

By Fees received for erecting stones, enclos¬ 
ing graves .... 319.50 

By Fees received for reserved lots. 185.00 1,197.00 

By is months'interest received from Hong- $ 5,959 57 

kong and Shanghai Bank, 35th March, 1890, 
on $3,500 fixed deposit at 5 per cent. 135.00 

t * „ $ 4 ,oS 4-57 

January rst, 1891. - 

By Balance brought down . $3,183.69 

Dependencies 31st December, 1890. 

Fees outstanding, since received and passed 
to credit of new account .;. $ 35x0 

E. 8c O. E. 

B. Gillitt, Hon. Treasurer. 

Yokohama, Jannary 1st, i8gr. 

Examined with voucherb and found correct: 

E. Whittall. 


The Chairman said the meeting would agree 
with him that the general state of the finances as 
shown by the accounts was eminently satisfactory. 
He would be glad to hear any remarks or enquiries 
from those present. 

Mr. Irwine said not only were the finances 
satisfactory, but the death-rate was also satisfac¬ 
tory. It showed that the improved stale of the 
finances had not been gained at the expense of 
an increased death-rate, seeing that the death-rate 
was it anything below the average. 

The Chairman said it was the lowest quoted. - 

Mr. \V. B. Walter, in proposing the adoption 
of the report and the accounts and thanking 
the Committee and the Honorary Treasurer for 
the care they had taken of the general 
interests of the Cemetery during the year, 
said he would like to bring before the incom¬ 
ing Committee one great want which be thought 
the finances were now in a position to meet. There 
was no mortuary chapel in the Cemetery and— 
especially in the case of strangers whose death 
occurred at one of the hotels, as also in other 
cases—it was very desirable that there should be 
such a building. He would suggest that the in¬ 
coming Committee he authorized to spend an 
amount—it need not be very great; probably 
$1,000 or $1,200 would cover it—to supply this 
want, and pul up a suitable wooden building which 
would be all that was necessary for some lime to 
come. In case of removal of the Cemetery it 
would be quite easy to move a building of that 
sort at the same time. 

Mr. Gillett reminded Mr. Walter and the 
meeting that for two years and a half, a large 
vault in which a temporary interment had been 
made, was kept open for mortuary purposes, but it 
was found that no one made any use of it. Mr. 
Walter, he thought, had suggested that it should 
remain for use in case of a deatli at one of the 
hotels, but it was only made use of in one case. 
It appeared that there was an arrangement be¬ 
tween the hotels and the undertakers by which the 
latter, when a death occurred, removed the body to 
their premises. As to the question of providing a spe¬ 
cial building at tbeCemetery, probably the expense 
would not be very large, but the object, of the 
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Committee in the past had been to accumulate as 
much as they possibly could against the time, which 
would come sooner 01 later,when the Cemeterywould 
have to be removed. When the present cemeteiy 
is closed, there will always be a certain amount of 
money required to keep it up, and when those re¬ 
sidents whose friends ate buiied there have left 
Yokohama, it always appealed to the Com¬ 
mittee that it will be a matter of considerable 
difficulty to raise funds to keep it in decent 
order. With this fact before them they had endea¬ 
voured to secure that the expense shall be as light 
as possible when it does come, as it will one day. 

Mr. Walter said, with repaid to Mr. Gillett’s 
remarks as to a temporary tombplaced in the Ceme¬ 
tery some yeai s since, he hardly thought that that 
answered the purpose to which he referred. A mor¬ 
tuary chapel was not only necessary for depositing 
bodies previous to burial, but also as a place where 
the friendsof deceased persons might remain dm ing 
the reading of the funeral service. They had seen— 
especially during the late severe winter—that on 
several occasions the clergymen offeiating and the 
friends of the deceased had incut red considerable 
inconvenience and tisk from the stale of the wea¬ 
ther. Although he quite agreed with Mr. Gillett 
that the Committee should have a considerable 
balance of funds in hand, it appeared to him that 
the object he had brought forward was one really 
worth spending some money on. He had no doubt 
that, if necessary, the community would readily re¬ 
spond to a request for subscriptions towards such 
a chapel. Piobably Mr. Irwine would be in a 
belter position, however, to tell the meeting about 
the matter. 

Mr. Irwine was sorry to say that his experience 
of mortuary chapels was not an agreeable one. 
There was, as a rule, gieat difficulty in keeping 
such buildings anything like warm and comfott- 
able. They were only used on rare occasions, and 
as a rule they were cold and comfotlless and from 
the same cause draughty. There was another con- 
sideiation. There was a tendency sometimes on 
the part of those who officiate at interments to 
make the services at the cemeteiy talhcr long, a 
tendency which he thought was gieatly to he 
deprecated, and, possibly, having a covered build 
ing in which to conduct tire set vices might lead to a 
lengthening of those services, beyond even the 
limits to which sometimes they now extended. He 
remembered being present on one occasion when 
the services occupied llnee quaiteis of an hour, 
dining which people had to stand uncovered in the 
open air, and got pretty well ftozen. While admit¬ 
ting that it would be well to have a comfortable 
and waim place in which to conduct the services, 
he di<i not think it advisable that the Committee 
should launch out in that diieclion, as the main 
poition of the sci vices was for the most pai t read 
in the chapels of the different religious bodies by 
whom the sei vices were cairied on. 

Mr. Brookb asked a question relative to the 
robberies of iron-woik from the Cemeteiy that 
look place last year. 

Mr. Gillett said one man was caught, and was 
sentenced to 18 months’ impiisonment with hard 
labour. His time had not yet expired. Since 
then one or two pieces of iion had disappeared, 
but nothing of any account had been taken. When 
the depredations occut red they wei e communicated 
to those interested in the maintenance of the 
graves, but beyond putting the graves again in 
proper order nothing had been done. 

In reply to Mr. Gillett, 

Mr. Jakmain, the keeper of the Cemetery, stated 
that the thief was sentenced to 18 months’ impii- 
sonment, to remain under police surveillance for 
8 months, and lo pay §22.50, the value of the pro¬ 
perly stolen. 

Mr. Gillett said the sentence had not yet ex¬ 
pired ; and as to getting back the §22.50, that 
was, he thought, a very doubtful matter. 

Mr. Irwine said as a matter of fact nothing had 
been lost of any consequence since the Committee 
had appointed the watchman. 

Mr. Brooke recalled that at a previous meeting 
some discussion arose 011 the question of the fence, 
when one gentleman staled that the fence along 
the high road spoilt a very fine view, and suggested 
that it should be lowered. Was that the fence 
which it was now intended to replace P 

Mr. Gillett said yes; the fence running up 
from Dr. Wheeler’s house would have lo be 
replaced, and it would be a question whether for 
the better protection of the Cemetery there should 
not be a high fence along the main road. Although 
the view was no doubt very nice, still he feared 
that they would have to revet t to the tall fence. A 
low fence undoubtedly afforded facilities lo thieves. 

Mr. Walter said not only did a losv fence afford 
facilities to thieves, but on several occasions he had 
seen crowds of childien outside the fence while 
interments were taking place, and their behaviour 
was most indecent. 


Mr. Gillett said the fence was lowered at 
the suggestion of Mr. Hall, and one or two 
others, as a matter of trial, but lie thought experi¬ 
ence indicated that they would have lo go back 
to the former height. 

Mr. Mollison said he had seen children throw¬ 
ing stones at peisons, himself among the number, 
fioni the load leading up from Dr. Wheelei's, and 
he had also seen them throwing stones at some of 
the monuments. He had reason to believe that 
damage was done to a marble stone in the 
Cemetery some time ago by the throwing of stones, 
and it had been found necessaiy lo put up a wire 
fence to protect the monument. He certainly 
endorsed what Mr. Walter had said as to raising 
the fence. 

Mr. Gillett said the replacing of the fence 
would probably be begun on the following day. 
It was a question whether bamboos should not be 
used lo close up the fence. 

Mr. Brooke said galvanised wire netting was 
veiy cheap, and if it were put on the lop of ihe 
fence the view would not be obscuied, and children 
could not throw stones and thus disfigure the 
monuments. 

Mr. Irwine was afraid they would steal that 
also. 

Mr. Jarmain said the fence would be about 7 
feet high, so that it would be impossible for a boy 
or a man even lo throw stones over. The pales 
would he about 2 inches apai t. 

Mr. Gillett thought and trusted that after the 
fence was put up they would have no furlhei 
trouble. The meeting would readily understand 
that the matter of the thefts had caused consider¬ 
able anxiety to the Committee, and the erection 
of ihe fence seemed to be the best way to protect 
the Cemeteiy. At any rate they could see how 
it woiked. It was a very singular thing that 
for 9 or ioyeais, with the tall fence, they had 
no robberies at all. 

Mr. Irwine temembered that he got consider¬ 
ably laughed at by the proposer of the motion 
when he said that the fence would be jumped over 
immediately after it was loweied. And yet that 
was exactly what had happened. 

On the motion of Mr. Walter, the report and 
accounts were unanimously adopted. 

In ieply to Mr. Brooke, 

Mr. Gillet said that with the exception of Mr. 
Grauei t, who was absent, but had expressed a 
wish that his name should remain on the Com¬ 
mittee, and of Mr. N. F. Smith, he had seen 
all the menibeis and learned that they were will¬ 
ing to serve if re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. Brooke, the Committee, 
consesting of Messrs. E. Blanc, J. A. Fraser, H. 
Grauei t, N. F. Smith, Rev. P. C. It wine, and 
B. Gillett was leelected. 

Mr. Brooke thought a vole of thanks should 
be accotded to the Committee for their services 
during the past year, especially to Mr. Gillett, 
upon whom a great deal had depended, and who 
had done most valuable work. 

The Chairman said they all agreed with 
the sentiment expressed by Mr. Brooke. There 
was, no doubt, a great deal of trouble involved in 
the management of the Cemetery, and he was sure 
the community was very deeply indebted to the 
Committee, and especially to Mr. Gillett for the 
great care he had taken in managing the Cemetery. 

Mr. Gillett thanked Mr. Brooke and the 
Chairman for their kind remarks in reference to 
himself, and, as to his colleagues, he could only say 
that whenever they were called upon they had 
shown the gi eatest willingness to give their services. 

On the motion of Mr. Irwine, a cordial vole of 
thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and the 
pioceedings terminated. 


THE AUTO-EPITAPH OF A MI TO 
PRINCE. 

-4- 

The second of the Tokngawa Pi inces of Milo was 
Mitsukuni, a grandson of lyeyasu. He was born 
in 1628, succeeded his father as pi ince in 1661; gave 
up to his nephew and heir the government of the 
clan in 1690, and died in 1700. He is well known 
in Japanese annals as a scholar and a patron of 
scholars; and in Chamberlain’s “Things Japa¬ 
nese " he is styled “ the Japanese Macainas. He 
is famous for the compilation of Dai-tiihonshi, the 
standard history. He it was who welcomed into his 
clan two Chinese refugees, one of whom became 
priest of a Buddhist temple in Mito; and the other 
of whom was the prince’s instructor, and was 
honoured with burial in the cemetery of the princes 
at Zuirju, about 15 miles north of Mito. 

In this same cemetery is a small tomb which 
Mitsukuni, before his death, had constructed for 
himself. This tomb he called Bairi-sensei no haka. 
(“The plum-village teacher’s tomb’’); and for it 


he wrote an inscription which, abounding in queer 
Japanese ideas, may be interesting to Occidentals. 
It reads as follows :— 

“The teacher ( sensei ) is a native of Mito, Hitachi. 
His eldest sou was feeble; and his elder brother 
died young : so that he alone wailed on his father 
in a respectful and obedient manner. As for his 
character, he is neither stubborn nor obstinate. 
Although he venerates Shintoism and Confu¬ 
cianism, yet he is wont to criticize them; and, 
although lie is an intelligent student of Buddhism 
and Taoism, still he often assaults them. He 
likes guests, so that his gate is as crowded as a 
market place. In his leisure he leads books, but 
does not require that they should be [peifectly] 
understood. Even pleasure does not gratify him; 
and grief does not trouble him. In the eve of the 
moon, and in the morn of floweis, taking the wine- 
cup, he indulges his appelete; singing poems, he 
humours his taste. The nice music, the beautiful 
female, the rich food, are not liked by him ; the 
elegant mansion and rare furniture are not his 
aim : he is content with either affluence or indigence. 

“From hisyouth he intended to write a [Japanese] 
history: but as reference books were scanty, he first 
sought for and bought them. Even a novel or a 
narrative was carefully read. The aim was to 
present the true facts, and to exclude doubtful 
matters. Having declared for the real Imperial 
line, and having criticized ancient “ loyal subjects,’’ 
he naturally formed original opinions. 

“In 1690 he ‘asked for his skeleton’ [that is, 
resigned]. Before this he had adopted his nephew, 
had made him the heir; and he now consigned all 
the dominion lo him. In such a way the long- 
cherished object was fulfilled. After a time he 
returned to his village; and, by his father’s tomb 
on Mount Zuiryu, buried all his old official robes, 
and built a monument called ‘the plum village 
teacher’s tomb.* Ah ! Here his spirit is to rest 
eternally ! But his body is to be cast where it is 
destined : if in water, it is to be given lo fishes and 
tin lies; it on a mountain, it is to be fed to fowls 
and beasts. Hence theie is no use even of ‘the 
spade of Riurei.’* The stanza says: ‘Though the 
moon hides in the clouds of Zuiiyu, yet its light 
remains for a moment on the peak of Nishiyama.’ 
The person who built this tomb, and wrote this 
inscription, is Minamolo no Mitsukuni, Shiiyu.” 

Mito, March 61I1, 1891. Clem. 


LETTER FROM SHIMANE. 

— -♦- 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Matsue, March 41I1. 

The month of February began here with severe . 
weather, and ended with spring flowers and tepid 
winds. The winter on this coast is over ; and the 
mountains eucitcling Lake Shinji and making its 
scenery so beautiful, have quite lost their snow, all 
except far Daisen, still ghostly white. 

An event of scientific interest occurred here upon 
the 141I1 ult., but was not geneially known until 
the 25th, namely a change of land-surface at a 
spot across the lake about two miles south-west of 
Matsue. Singular changes have been recotded 
on this part of the lake-coast for a very long time. 
About sixty years ago a large part of the hill called 
Otsulsumiyama sank with a great noise. Thirty 
years ago part of another hill called Olatni yauia, 
in the same ueighbomhood, sank; and the ravine 
thus foimed is now called 'fabantani . 

The sites of these subsidences are in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the village of Fujina, celebrated through¬ 
out Izumo for its yellow polteiy. On the night of 
the 14th, at about 3 a.m., the people of Fujina and 
vicinity heard what they supposed to be a heavy 
thunder-roll. Some fishermen on the lake at the 
same hour were startled by a great swaying of 
the water, coincident with the noise; and looking 
south "saw the shore move.’’ With the apathy 
characteristic of some of their class, however, they 
quietly went on fishing, and said nothing about 
the matter for several days. No examination of 
the spot was made for about a week. The hill, 
covered with pine-tiees, is about half a mile from 
any habitation, and uncrossed by any path. 

Upon news of the event reaching the police 
station, an examination was at once made. It 
was then found that along the foot of the hill, for a 
distance of about 480 feel (80 ken), east and west, 
the bed of the lake had been elevated to a height of 
more than 20 feel. The breadth of the strip of shore 
thus lifted—consisting of a dense black clay—is 

* RiQrei was a famous Chinese scholar, who was attached to 
the doctrines of Laotse, and liked to drink wine. He once said : 

“ When I die, I shall not need any funeral, only a spade will do, 
which will dig up the earth in the place where 1 may fall," 
Inasmuch as Mitsukuni'* body was to be given, either ‘‘to 
fishes and turtles" or “to fowls slid beasts,” there was 110 
need even of Kiurei'n spade to dig him a gray e. 
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from 30 to 40 feet, from south to north. All this 
surface was cracked and fissured as by an enormous 
force. Embedded in Lite strata thus upheaved, 
two kinds of shells were found in great numbers, 
shijimi, still common in the lake, and hamaguri, 
which are marine, and no longer exist in these 
waters except as fossils. 

But this was only one change. South-west of the 
part upheaved, on the other side of the hill there 
had been formed a new ravine. The ground had 
sunk for a length of 1,080 feel—making a ravine 
from 36 feet to 40 feet deep, with an average width 
of 60. Hundreds of pine-trees were buried. 

On the news reaching Matsue, the students, 
male and female, of the Upper Schools and col¬ 
lege, visited the spot accompanied by their teach* 
eis, to receive an object lesson in physiography 
such as few scholars have the opportunity of 
getting. It was interesting to see the gii i-students 
walking fearlessly along the slippery edge of the 
cliff as nimbly as the young men. The lessons 
were excellently given. Even here, in Izumo, 
geology and physiography are taught according to 
the very latest scientific knowledge on the subject; 
and some of those wiseacres who have been writ¬ 
ing in Yokohama papers about the inferior educa¬ 
tion of Japanese women would be considerably 
nonplussed could they see an Izumo school girl’s 
composition upon the geology of her own native 
hills, or the changes effected by seismic and vol¬ 
canic action upon the face of the country of Shi- 
mane. Here it is the custom, in leaching botany 
or geology, to take the pupils out at times, and 
make them learn from direct personal observation. 
Excellent miscroscopes are also used in the classes; 
and a boy of sixteen is taught to study animal 
and vegetable tissues after a fashion that would 
surprise and delight a foreign savant. Study with 
the youth here is never a labour, but a pleasuie. 
I could mention the name of a lad in the Middle 
School, for example, who collected and classified 
several hundred different kinds of seaweed to send 
to a teacher in Tokyo. 

I think in my next letter, I shall be able to recount 
the opening of our new bridge over the Oshashi 
River. The difficulty encountered at the centre 
of the river bed, in making a solid foundation, has 
been overcome; and the work is nearly completed. 
The bridge is very handsome. 

I wrote you before of the old bridge and its 
legend of Gensuke—the man buried under the 
pillar always called by his name, Gensuke bashi- 
ra. Doubtless a legend only. But in the coun¬ 
try among the simpler folk, the legend is believed ; 
and some old-fashioned people were afraid to come 
to town, for fear they should be buried under some 
pillar of the new bridge, to appease the spirits of 
the river. 

The same legends and the same beliefs are not 
peculiar to Japan. Those who have read the bal¬ 
lads of Servia will remember the terrible and 
touching tradition entitled '"The Foundation of 
Skadra (now called Scutari).” 

Matsue has another such legend. The founda¬ 
tions of the castle were said to have been con- 
stiuctedonly after some supernatural difficulties 
had been overcome by burying a girl under the 
walls. She was very fond of dancing; and the 
legend says that a law had to be passed forbidding 
any girl to dance in the street. For whenever 
one danced, the castle would tremble. But to-day 
I see pretty children dancing before the grim 
bastions; and the castle never trembles; and the 
legend itself is almost forgotten. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
-♦- 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 

San Francisco, February 14th. 

Ex-President Cleveland has again brought him¬ 
self prominently before the public by a letter written 
to an assembly of politicians who are in favour of 
unrestricted silver coinage. In that letter he said : 

It surely cannot be necessary for me to make a formal ex¬ 
pression of my agreement with those who believe that the greatest 
perils would be initiated by the adoption of the scheme embraced 
in adopting the measure now pending in Congress for tbe un¬ 
limited coinage of silver at our mints. If we have developed an 
unexpected capacity for the assimilation of a largely increased 
volume of currency, and even if we have demonstrated the 
usefulness of such an increase, these conditions fall short of 
insuring us against disaster, if in the present situation we enter 
upon the dangerous and reckless experiment of the free, un¬ 
limited, and independent silver coinage. 

To appieciate the importance of this utterance, 
your readers must understand that the great bulk 
of the Democracy of the South and West—except 
California—is in favour of “free, unlimited, and 
independent silver coinage.” Their reason is that 
they regard that step as leading to an expansion 
of the currency and an inflation of values, includ¬ 
ing the values of agricultural produce. They are 
not all agreed as to details. Some of the silver 


men propose that, in exchange for silver deposit 
ed at (he Mints, silver coins shall be given by Go 
vernment, equivalent to the gold value of the silvei 
deposit on the day of the deposit. Otheis go 
further, and under the lead of the silver minets, 
demand that Government shall issue a silver dol¬ 
lar to every depositor of 412^ grains of silvei, 
though on the day of the deposit that quantity of 
the metal may only be worth 75 or 85 cents in gold. 
But this difference apart, the Democrats of the 
South and West are generally in favour of coining 
all the silver that is brought to the Mints. The 
law of last year, which requires the Government to 
buy 84,500,000 ounces of silver every month for 
coinage, having failed to raise the price of silvei 
above 81.01 per ounce, and having also failed to 
inflate prices, they now purpose to tear down the 
limit on coinage altogether. 

To these wild visionaries, Mr. Cleveland has 
thrown the gauntlet. He was warned that op 
position to the free coinage of silver might cost 
him the nomination for the Presidency, but he 
replied that the occupancy of the While House 
was not at all essential to his comfort, but it 
was essential to his comfort to tell the tiuth so 
far as he knew it. Republicans are shouting 
that he has committed political suicide, and De¬ 
mocrats are afiaid that he has postponed" their 
victory. But honest men in all parties applaud 
his wisdom and his courage. 

The aberration of intellect which now pervades 
the grain-growing sections of this country, and 
which manifests itself in the wild demands of 
Faimers’ Alliances for prosperity by Act of Con¬ 
gress, is the fruit of the low price which ceieals 
have commanded throughout the world for the 
past five or six years. Farming has ceased to 
pay in the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys, and 
poverty has crazed the farmer. When wheat 
fell in the early seventies below the cost of pro¬ 
duction, the farmers of the central stales fell 
upon the railroads, and insisted on getting their 
transportation for nothing. That scheme failed. 
And now the farmer assails the monetary system. 
That arrant demagogue, Leland Stanford, in¬ 
troduces a bill into Congress requii ing the Go¬ 
vernment to issue new legal tenders to be loaned 
to farmers on the security of their land. The 
Farmers’ Alliance of Kansas, which has swept that 
State, insists that Government shall likewise 
loan money on farm produce. And the farmeis 
of the Democratic party are clear that nothing 
will fit the case but unlimited issues of silver 
money involving a premium on gold, a depre¬ 
ciated currency, and a revival of the wild era 
of speculation which prevailed duiing the war. It 
is refreshing to find one Democrat who has the 
nerve to hold fast by sound principles and to defy 
the march of error. 

Nothing has occurred in Congress, since I last 
wrote, which calls for particular notice. Less 
than three weeks of the session remain, and it will 
consume all that time to pass the necessary appro¬ 
priation bills. It is possible that the Steamship 
Subsidy Bill may pass, but that is quite uncertain. 

Among the items in the naval appropriation bill 
just passed by the House is one for 825,000 to be 
expended on a submarine survey of the bed of the 
Pacific between San Francisco and the Hawaiian 
Islands, as a preliminary 10 the laying of a cable. 
The work can probably be accomplished within a 
year, and the laying of the cable at the cost of the 
Government is among the probabilities of the 
future. The event may possess some interest for 
your constituency, as a cable to Hawaii would be 
a link in a telegraphic chain to Japan. But the 
deep trough which skirts the southern boundaiy of 
the chief Japanese island constitutes an obstacle 
that will puzzle engineers to overcome. 

Quite a remarkable case of highway robbery 
took place last Monday near Napa in this Slate. 
A substantial farmer named Greenwood was 
returning to his house about dusk when he 
was accosted by two well dressed strangeis who 
bade him hold up his hands. He compli¬ 
ed. They demanded his money; he replied 
that he had none. They then led him into the 
house, gagged him, tied him hand and foot with 
vineyard twine, and tied his hands and feel 
together, so that he was unable to move. His 
wife coming in at the moment from a neighbour’s, 
they dragged her into an inner room, and after 
assuaging their brutality on her, gagged and 
bound her likewise. A struggle seems then to 
have ensued, when lliey shot her through the head, 
killing her instantly. Returning to her husband, 
they forced him to swallow a considerable quan¬ 
tity of stuff from a bottle, which produced insen- 
siblily. It was several hours before he recovered 
consciousness. When he did, he managed to 
shuffle off his manacles sufficiently to sit up; but 
he had no sooner done so than the robbers reap¬ 
peared, and each of them shot him in the head. 
He was not killed, however, for at seven next 


morning, he contrived to crawl out of the front 
door, and to attract the attention of a neighbour. 
The robbers had by that time made their escape 
apparently with little plunder. Captain Green¬ 
wood had no money in tl»e house, and the burglars 
allowed his wife’s watch to escape them. The 
whole country was at once aroused, and scoured 
for the murdereis. 

In parts of ibis slate, there appears to be a soil 
of sympathy for highway robbers, such as exists in 
Missouri, and such as used to prevail in England 
in the daysof Robin Hood. AlTulare, the other day, 
a railroad liain was boaided by “road agents” 
who proceeded to go through it for plunder. The 
express messenger happened to be a plucky fel¬ 
low ; lie barricaded his car, and look pot shots at 
the robbers whenever he could see them through 
his window. For quite a while, a regular battle 
between this man and four or five assailnats raged 
with such fury that the sides of the car were rid¬ 
dled with bullets, and the messenger to save his 
life had to lie down in the bottom of the car when¬ 
ever his ammunition was expended and he had to 
reload. But he finally beat them off; whereupon 
the gtand ju-y of l'ulare found an indictment 
against him for manslaughter. 

General Sherman is dying. He may be dead 
before this letter leaves the post. He is not a very 
old man, being only seventy-one, but he lias been 
in poor health for some time. He will always 
occupy an honourable place in histoiy as the leader 
of the maich through Georgia, but his utterances 
and his acts since the war have furnished a new 
illustration of Buckle’s saying that soldiers make 
poor statesmen. Except at the head of an ai my, 
he had neither judgment, nor foresight, nor a cor¬ 
rect understanding of men or events. His one 
achievement was a stroke of genius. It was the 
decisive operation of the war. When he reached 
Savannah, having traversed without opposition and 
at a leisurely pace, the richest State of the Confe¬ 
deracy, Lee’s continued resistance in Viiginia was 
a mere waste of time and life. But having render¬ 
ed this splendid service to his country, General 
Sherman subsided into nothingness. He lived an 
agreeable life, dined, wined, and was kissed by 
the gills wherever he went. But he was in fact a 
tedious and inconsequential old chatter-box. 

A very different personage was Admiral Porter, 
who died yesterday. He was the Admiral of the 
Navy, and well deserved the post. He came of 
fighting stock. His father was the famous Com¬ 
modore Porter who commanded the Essex in the 
war of 1812, and was one of the gallant band of 
sailois which included Decatur, Perry, and Law¬ 
rence. The Admiral who has just died was born 
in 1813, entered the service in 1829, and woiked 
his way through the subordinate grades until the 
outbreak of the civil war found him Commander. 
In that war he had the 1 r-markable luck of being as¬ 
signed to solve problems which were new, and called 
for resources entii ely outside of the regular routine. 
It was he who at the bombardment of Foils St. 
Philip and Jackson demonstrated what is now an 
axiom in gunnery that the damage done to a for¬ 
tified work by a bombardment, however heavy, is 
inconsequential, if the garrison do not take flight 
and run away. A corollary to this proposition was 
his running the batteries at Vicksburg. He fitted 
out an old scow to resemble an ironclad, set her 
engines at full speed, and sent her past the 
batteries; they opened fire on her, but did not 
sink her, and could not hurt her, as there was 
nothing to damage, and no one on board. The 
rebels, terrified at the demonstration of this ap¬ 
parently invulnerable craft, blew up their own 
Indianola, a fine gunboat, to save her from capture, 
and the Union fleet passed the batteries in safety. 

It was he, also, who demonstrated the fact that 
in the bayous of the Mississippi Slates, a properly 
built vessel, propet ly handled, can be sailed “when¬ 
ever the soil is a little damp.’’ He drove liis 
ironclad craft, drawing six inches or less, through 
swamps and even ploughed fields. Where a 
tree stood in the way, his crew lauded, sawed it 
off and hauled out the stump. In this way he quite 
if ten surprised rebel camps, which were thrown 
into consternation by the appearance in their rear 
of a fleet of ironclads steaming out of the woods, 
and seemingly travelling over dry land. For 
ingenuity and resource there was no one in the 
navy like David Dixon Porter; he richly deserved 
the promotion he got. 
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THE NEW CONSULAR MARRIAGE 
ACT. 

-- 

We reprint below from the offical copy of the 
statutes of last session the Marriage Act of 1890, 
on which we commented the other day. To make 
the record on this important subject complete, we 
append the Order in Council made under the Act 
from the London Gaiette of November 25th, 1890. 

53 & 44 Viet.— Chapter 47. 

An Act to amend the Law 1 elating to the marriage 
of British Subjects outside the United Kingdom— 
(18th August, 1890.) 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same as follows : — 

1. —(i) This Act may be cited for all purposes 
as the Marriage Act, 1890. 

(2)—The Act of the session held in the twelfth 
and thirteenth years of Her Majesty, chapter sixty- 
eight, intituled “ An Act for facilitating the mar¬ 
riage of Biitish subjects resident in foieign Coun¬ 
tries,” is in this Act referred to, and may be cited 
a9 the Consular Mariiage Act, 1849. 

2. —Every marriage between patties of whom 
one at least is a British subject which, from and 
after the commencement of this Act, shall be 
solemnized in accordance with the provision of this 
Act in the house of any British ambassador or 
minister residing within the country to the Com t 
of which he- is accredited, shall be deemed and 
held to be as valid in the law as if the same had 
been solemnized within the United Kingdom with 
a due observance of all forms required by law, and 
the Consular Marriage Acts, as amended by this 
Act, and as modified by adaptations made in pur¬ 
suance of this Act, shall apply accordingly. 

3. —The Consular Marriage Act, 18^9, and the 
Consular Mariiage Act, 1868 (in this Act referred 
to as the Consular Marriage Acts), as amended by 
this Act, shall apply in the case of a marriage 
solemnized before any governor, high commis¬ 
sioner, resident, or consular or other officer directed 
or authorised to solemnize and register tnairiages 
in the manner provided by the nineteenth section 
of the said Consular Mariiage Act, 1849, as 
if such governor, high commisioner, resilient, 
or consular or other officer were a consul within 
the meaning of the Consular Marriage Acts. 
This section and the provisions of the Consular 
Marriage Acts, and this Act relating to the mar¬ 
riages in this section referred to shall not be limited 
to places outside Her Majesty’s dominions. 

4. —Every marriage between parties of whom 
one at least is a British subject which, from and after 
the commencement of this Act, shall he solemnized 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act on 
board one of Her Majesty’s vessels on a foreign 
station, shall be deemed and held to be as valid in 
the law as if the same had been solemnized within 
the United Kingdom with a due observance of all 
forms required by the law. 

5. — The Consular Marriage Acts as amended I 
by this Act shall apply in the case of a mariiage 
solemnized on board one of Her Majesty's vessels 
as if the commanding officer of the vessel wete a 
consul within the meaning of the Consular Mariiage 
Acts. 

6. —Where a consul is satisfied, in accordance 
with regulations made under this Act, that a mar¬ 
riage between parlies, of whom one at least is a 
British subject, has been duly solemnized there in 
accoi dance with the local law of the country, he 
may register the marriage, and thereupon, subject 
to the said regulations, the Consular Mariiage 
Acts shall apply as if the marriage had been solein- 
ized in pursuance of those Acts. 

7. —(2). The pei iod during which a copy of the 
notice referred to in section three of the Consular 
Mariiage Act, 1849, is to be suspended in the office 
of the consulate shall be fourteen days, whether the 
marriage is solemnized by licence or without licence, 
and section nine of the same Act shall have effect 
as if the period therein referred to were fouileeu 
days in the case both of marriage by licence and 
of marriage without licence. 

(2) The affiimalion or declaration tequired by 
section six of the Consular Marriage Act, 1849, in 
the case of marriages by licence shall be required 
whether the marriage is by licence or without li¬ 
cence, but the certificate referred to in that section 
shall only be given in cases of marriage by licence. 

8. —Section nine of the Consular Mariiage Act, 
1849, shall have effect as if the words "eight in 
the forenoon and three in the aftei noon ” we. e sub¬ 
stituted for woids "eight and twelve in the 
forenoon.” 

9. —Her Majesty the Queen may, by Order in 
Council, make regulations— 

(a.) Prohibiting or resliicting the exercise 


by ambassadors, ministers, governors, high 
commissioners, residents, commanders of 
ships, consuls, and other officers of their 
powers under the Consular Mariiage Acts and 
this Act in cases where the exercise of 
those poweis appear to Her Majesty to be in¬ 
consistent with international law or the 
comity of nations, or in places wheie, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty, sufficient facilities 
exist without the exeicise of those powers for 
the solemnization of martiages to which any 
Bi itish subject is a party ; and 
( b.) Determining what offices, chapels, or other 
places are, for the purposes of marriages under 
the Consular Marriage Acts or this Act, to be 
deemed to be part of the house of an ambas¬ 
sador or minister or of a consulate; and 
( c.) Modifying in special cases or classes of cases 
the requirements of the Consular Marriage 
Acts and this Act as to residence and notice, 
so far as such modification appears to Her 
Majesty to be consistent with the observance 
of due precautions against the solemnization 
of clandestine mariiages ; and 
(d.) Adapting the Consular Marriage Acts to 
marriages in the house of a Bi itish ambassador 
qr minister, or on board one of Her Majesty’s 
vessels, and determining by whom such mar¬ 
riages may be solemnized or registered ; and 
(*.) Adapting the Consular Marriage Acts to 
marriages before a governor, high commis¬ 
sioner, resident, or other officer; and 
(/■.) Determining the conditions under which 
and directing the mode in which marriages 
solemnized in accordance with the local law 
of a foreign country may be registered in 
pursuance of this Act; and 
(g.) Varying and revoking any regulations 
previously made. 

All such regulations shall be published under 
the superintendence of Her Majesty’s Stationary 
Office, and laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
and shall in force have effect as if enacted by this 

Act. 

10. —Nothing in this Act contained shall confirm 
or impair, or in anywise affect, or be construed to 
confirm or impair, or in anywise affect, the vali¬ 
dity in law of any marriage solemnized beyond 
the seas, otherwise than as herein provided, and 
this Act shall not extend to the marriage of any 
of the Royal Family. 

11. —This Act shall come into operation on the 
first day of January one thousand eight hundied 
and ninely;one. 

12. —The enactments specified in the schedule 
to this Act are hereby repealed to the extent 
appearing in the third and sixth paragraphs of that 
schedule. 

SCHEDULE.—BNACTMENTS REPEALED. 
Session and Chapter.—4 Geo. 4. c. 67. 

Title.—An Act to declare valid certain marriages 
that liatfe been solemnized at St. Petersburg since 
the abolition of the Biitish factory there. 

Extent of Repeal.—-The whole Act so far as it 
relates to any marriage solemnized after the com¬ 
mencement of this Act. 

Session and Chapter.—4 Geo. 4. c. 91. 

Title.—An Act to relieve His Majesty’s subjects 
from all doubt concerning the validity of certain 
marriages solemnized abroad. 

Extent of Repeal.—The whole Act, so far as it 
relates to any mariiage solemnized after the com¬ 
mencement of this Act in the chapel or house of 
any British ambassador or minister, or in the chapel 
belonging to any Biitish factory abroad, or in the! 
house of any British subject residing at such 
factory. 

At the Court at Windsor, the 22nd day of Novem¬ 
ber, 1890. 

PRESBNT. 

The Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

Lord President. 

Matquess of Salisbury. 

Eail of Yarborough. 

Mr. Ritchie. 

Lord Justice Kay. 

Whereas, by "The Marriage Act, 1890,” the 
Consular Marriage Acts are amended, and as 
amended, are made applicable to mariiages at 
Biitish Embassies and Legations, or befoie Go¬ 
vernors, High Commissioners, Residents, or Con¬ 
sular or other officers authorized in that behalf 
without or within Her Majesty's dominions, and 
by the same Act it is provided that Her Majesty 
the Queen may, by Order in Council, make 
Regulations for certain purposes specified in the 
said Act. 

Now, therefore, Her Majesty, by virtue and in 
exercise of the poweis by the said Act or other¬ 
wise in Her vested, is pleased by and with the 
advice of Her Privy Council to older, and it is 
hereby ordered as follows :— 

1.—For the purposes of section two of "The 


Marriage Act, 1890,” every office, room, or place 
within the precincts orcuitilage of the house which 
is for the time being occupied by an Ambassador 
or Minister, or in which an Ambassador or Mi¬ 
nister for the time being resides, and any church 
or chapel annexed to such house, or for the time 
being used with the consent of the Government to 
which the Ambassador or Minister is acci edited, as 
the chapel lliei eof, shall be deemed to be part of the 
house of such Ambassador or Minister, and the 
Consular Marriage Acts shall apply mutatis 
mutandis to mariiages solemnized in pursuance 
of the said section, as if the Ambassador or 
Minister were a Consul duly authorized within the 
meaning of the said Acts. 

2. —For the purposes of section two of the said 
Act, expressions in the Consular Marriage Acts 
referring to dwelling or residence, or usual place 
of abode within the district of a Consul, shall be 
deemed to refer to dwelling or residence, or usual 
place of abode within the city or place at which 
the Ambassador or Minister officially resides, or 
within ten miles of his official residence. 

3. —For the purposes of the Consular Marriage 
Acts as amended by the said Act, every office, 
room, or place within the precincts or cuililage of 
the office or Consulate of a Consul, as defined in 
the said Acts, shall be deemed to be part of the 
Consulate or office of the Consulate of such 
Consul. 

4. —In case Her Majesty is pleased, under the 
provisions of sections three of the said Act, to 
authorize any Governor, High Commissioner, 
Resident, or other officer (not being a Consul 
within the meaning of the Consular Marriage 
Acts) to solemnize and register marriages, or 
any person to act as Her officer and commis¬ 
sioner for that purpose in any country or place 
outside Her Majesty's dominions, the district for 
which he is so authoiized to act shall be deemed to 
be his district for the purposes of expi essions in the 
Consular Mariiage Acts referring to the district of 
a Consul, and the office or place specified in the 
writing by which he is authoiized shall be deemed 
to be his Consulate or office of his Consulate, and 
any document required by those Acts to be 
authenticated by the Consular seal shall be suffi¬ 
ciently authenticated if sealed with his official 
seal, or if signed by him with the addition of his 
official name or description. 

5. —This Older may be refei red to as "The 
Foreign Mairiages Order in Council, 1890.” 

And the Right Honourable the Maiquess of 
Salisbury, K.G., Her Majesty’s Sect elary of Slate 
for Foreign Affairs, is to give the necessary diice- 
lions liertin. C. L. Peel. 


THE JAPANESE VIEW OF NEW 
JAPAN. 

- ♦ - 

The electric shock—pei haps the most violent and 
painful shock I ever experienced—effected by the 
telegraphic communication transmitted from Yoko¬ 
hama on the 19th of September last, aroused in 
me—a member of the most excitable nation in the 
woild—the determination to take up my pen in 
her behalf. But the mental decti icily induced was 
not sufficient to cause my pen immediately to throw 
its intense and sparkling light on the subject which 
excited my deepest interest, viz, the revision of the 
treaties existing between Japan and the Foreign 
Poweis. I deemed it expedient to wait, though I 
did so very impatiently, until the power of steam 
should bi iug moi e detailed information from Japan 
respecting the anti revision meeting which lately 
look place in Yokohama. From the newspapers, 
both native and foieign, and from the piivate 
letters which I have leceived during the last two 
months, I have obtained so clear an idea of what 
took place that there is no longer any excuse for 
delay. By means of that mighty instrument the 
pen 1 hope to throw such light on this vexed and 
intricate question as may excite the intelligent 
sympathy and goodwill of the British public. 

Beloie enleiing into an account of the meeting 
recently held in Yokohama, let me briefly describe 
the condition of the country, and the circumstances 
under which the existing tieatics weie signed in 
1858- Japan was then an obscure countiy, almost 
unknown to the rest of the world, and her govern¬ 
ment a now obsolete feudal system. The foot of 
man or horse supplied the place of mail-train, lele- 
giaph, and telephone; the back of beast or the 
shoulder of man was her only means of land 
transpoit; her people went about the streets armed 
with swords, and no sign of Western civilisation 
could be detected in het social or political life. 

This state of things has so entirely ceased that 
we lead of them as of ancient history. The very 
name of Tykoon—at that lime the absolute 1 tiler 
of Japan, and the man by whom the treaties were 
ratified—has been almost entirely lost in oblivion. 
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Moreover, ilie style of expression and the coins 
which are mentioned in the treaties are so strange 
to the present generation that we have great 
difficulty in understanding it. In brief the pre¬ 
sent lieaties were .signed when Japan was in a 
slate of ignorance and inexperience with regard to 
inlet national intercourse. This being so, we need 
not wonder that the conditions and at tides of the 
covenant are somewhat peculiar and unsatisfactory 
to the New Japanese. 

The main points of the agreement may be sum- 
med up as follows : The Tykoon’s government was 
required to open seven pot ts as markets for fo¬ 
reign liade, to set apart a narrow section of each of 
these towns in which foreigners might leside and 
trade, and to allow aliens the privilege of making 
excursions in any direction whithin a certain 
distance (about twenty-four miles) of the towns. 
Beyond these limits foreigners might not go, unless 
they obtained passpoi Is from the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment. All foreigners were to enjoy the privilege 
of exercising their own laws under the system of 
consular jurisdiction, and were not to be subject 
to the Japanese courts or laws. Still more distress¬ 
ing is the clause which prevents any attempt to 
increase the duties more than a fixed rate of 
5 per cent, ad valorem, and forbids Japan to 
levy any duties on foreign goods not liable to duty 
already. By'these latter clauses both her judicial 
and tariff autonomy is fettered to a great extent, 
and her national rights infringed. From these 
facts my readers may judge of the unequal and 
unfair condition in which Japan has been placed 
by the Foreign Powers. Still it is hai dly surprising, 
when we remember what the slate of the country 
was, that such a treaty should be considered suit¬ 
able and advantageous to both parties. Happily, 
however, the treaty contains a clause by which both 
parties had a right to demand a revision of the 
document at the end of foureen years, i.e. in 187?. 

Thirty-two years have passed away, and in the 
interval our country has seen a great and glorious 
revolution, followed by a period of social and 
national progress which is unprecedented in the 
annals of the world. New Japan has risen in 
glorious majesty and splendour, fully justifying her 
claim to be called the “ Land of the Rising Sfin,” 
yet her treaties with the Foreign Powers still remain 
as they were before she had seen the light of Euro¬ 
pean cilvilisation. 

Turning from the Old to the New Japan, the 
mind may well feel giddy to realise the amount of 
of progress which has been made. In twenty three 
short years her government has been transfoimed 
from a feudal system, first to a bureaucracy, and 
then to a constitutional administration, with a 
representative parliament. Her national con¬ 
stitution—the object perhaps of her greatest pride 
—grew and blossomed in the atmosphere of peace 
and prospeiity, unaccompanied by the storms and 
bloodshed which have nearly always prevailed in 
the countries of the West during their national 
struggles for freedom. Her army and navy have 
been entirely remodelled after the European pattern, 
and equipped with all the latest implements of 
warfare, in place of her ancient swords, bows, and 
arrows. A still greater change has been made in 
laws and in the judicial courts. The old Chinese 
system has been replaced by one thoroughly 
European, and, judging from results, our admini¬ 
stration of justice would do no discredit to many a 
country in the West. Her police organisation also 
deserves the highest praise, the staff of the detec¬ 
tive department being especially remarkable for 
their intelligence and morality. Education—the 
basis of all national greatness—receives the utmost 
attention. Eveiy branch of science is filing taught, 
and every kind of educational institution which has 
been introduced from the Occident has spread over 
the whole empire. 

A few more details regarding her social and 
comnieicial improvement may be added to remove 
any lingering doubts as to the reality of our pro¬ 
gress. The postal and telegraphic systems were in¬ 
troduced in 1872, and have been widely utilised. 
An official repoit which was issued about three 
years ago records that in one year 137 millions of 
letters, and over two and a half mlllionsof telegrams, 
have been tiansmitted, with an annual inciease of 
ten per cent, in both cases. The development of 
railways and of the mercantile marine, the building 
of lighthouses, the improvement of hai bouts and 
construction of docks, if they continue to progress 
at the present pace, will soon place Japan in a very 
satisfactory condition in these respects. It is are- 
markable (act, and one desei ving careful attention, 
that her foreign trade has doubled within the last 
ten years, and quadrupled during the last twenty 
years, whilst the growth of commei cial and industrial 
enterprise has been something wonderful. Further, 
the members ol New Japan, though proud of the 
position to which they have attained, are by no 
means satisfied to remain in their present state, but 
ate ever ready to concentrate theii eneigies on the 


improvement of any object which excites their 
national interest. 

Truly Japan, like her celebrated Fuji Mountain, 
has suddenly sprung from the level plain to a 
celestial height, and is, like it, an object wor thy of 
the admiration and wonder of the-woild, both for 
the beauty of its form and the rapidity of its con¬ 
struction. Though not yet equal to the Great 
Powers of Europe and America in every detail, 
Japan may be compared favourably with the rest 
of the civilised countries of the world, and is 
certainly superior to many of the countries in which 
the so called Great Powers have not their extra¬ 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Having once opened her eyes to the world, Japan 
soon became aware of the inequality of her national 
and commercial intercourse with foreign countries. 
Although an absolutely independent State, her 
judicial and tariff autonomy, the principal right 
of a nation, is under the control of other countries, 
and her government is deprived of the sovereign 
power which should belong exclusively to it. 

Realising these afflictive facts, the people deter¬ 
mined, as any other nation worthy of the name 
would have done, to remove the humiliating 
clauses from the international treaties. Other 
circumstances have tended to strengthen this 
determination. The extensive improvements and 
reforms, and the various public woiks which have 
been inaugurated within the last few years, have 
naturally entailed the expenditure of vast sums of 
money, to obtain which heavy taxes had to be 
levied upon the land and other estates, as the 
terms of the treaties prevented an increase in the 
tariff dues. Moreover, constant complaints have 
been made by the natives, that the aliens take an 
unfair advantage of the protection extended to 
them by the consular courts to annoy and defy 
the Japanese people. For all these reasons the 
Japanese Government, in 1882, made an applica¬ 
tion for the revision of the treaties. But what was 
the result? The friendly relations existing be¬ 
twixt Japan and the “ Powers ” have been in a most 
critical condition ever since, and the result, instead 
of being an improvement in her condition, appears 
to be rather the reverse. In spite of the very 
reasonable, not to say hirmble, proposals of our 
Government, the negotiations for the revision 
of the treaties have been delayed by many difficul¬ 
ties and impediments. 

During the last eight years no subject has 
created more excitement and agitation in Japan, 
nor has any political measure so sadly embarras¬ 
sed the Government, as this affair. The follow 
ing illustrations will be sufficient to prove this. 
The proposals made by the Japanese Government 
on two occasions have failed to bring the matter 
to a satisfactory conclusion in consequence of the 
persistent opposition of the Foreign Powers on the 
one baud, and the dissatisfaction of the Japanese 
people on the other. Hence, the Cabinet has 
resigned twice in three years, and two Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs have been obliged to retire from 
office, one having been crippled for life by the 
attack of a political fanatic. So violent did the 
excitement become, that it was found necessary' to 
pass the “ Peace Piesei vation Act,” whereby many 
political agitators were banished from the capital. 
And what is the cause of all these deploiahle 
events P Simply the demand of an independent 
nation for the recognition of its rights by the 
other nations of the eaith 1 

But things have changed of late. The policy 
of agitation has now been adopted by the foieign 
residents in Japan. It is repotted that, in the 
beginning of last September, a certain English¬ 
man, residing in Yokohama, received information 
—the source of which is shrouded in mystery— 
that “ Her Majesty’s Piincipa! Secretary of Slate 
for Foreign Affaiis may be induced to concede the 
demand of the Japanese Government,” and this 
he considered to thereaten serious dangers. On 
the 1st of September a notice, which, strange to 
say,’bore no signatute except “By Order,” ap¬ 
peared in the foreign papers, inviting the foieign 
residents to attend a meeting at the Public Hall 
on the nth of the month for the pm pose of 
foimulaliug and transmitting to Her Majesty’s 
Government the views of the British subjects upon 
the question. It is staled that over three hundred 
persons of all nationalities attended this meeting, 
and Mr. J. A. Fraser, a tea merchant, was elected 
chairman. This gentleman read the resolutions, 
which were spoken to and seconded by Messrs. 
J. F. Lewder (a solicitor), J. H. Brooke (the 
editor of the Japan Herald), A. O. Gay, and 
other gentlemen. The resolutions were unanimous¬ 
ly cai 1 ied, and their terms 1 un as follow :— 

1. That in the opinion of this meeting the time has not 
arrived when questions in regard to rights, whether or 
property or person, arising between subjects and citizens 
of Foreitin Powers in the dominions of his Majesty the Km- 
peror of Japan can be unconditionally and safely subjected 
to the juusdiction of Japanese tribunals; or when an 
estimate can be foimed of the pedod within which the 


unconditional relinquishment of extra-territorial jurisdiction 
in Japan can be safely promised. 

1 I hat in the opinion of this meeting it would be an act 
of grave injustice to foreigner who have purchased land in 
Japan, under covenant with the Japanese Government, if 
the conditions or incidents of their tenure of such land 
should be altered without their consent. 

A week afte.i the meeting the resolutions were 
telegi aplied by the committee of the meeting to Mr. 
W. M. Strachan, 18, Leadenliail Street, London, 
through whom they were conveyed to the Cham- 
heis of Commerce of London, Manchester, Brad¬ 
ford, Glasgow, Liveipool, Paris, Lyons, Beilin, 
Hamburg, Rome, Milan, Berne, Amsterdam, 
New York, and Lisbon ; also to leading English, 
Continental, and American newspapers. Thus the 
question lias been brought before the English 
public. 

I now wait with gieat interest to see wliat action 
these Chambers of Commerce—the most influential 
and well-informed representatives of the commer¬ 
cial community in Great Britain—will lake in this 
matter. Up to the present I have heard nothing 
about any definite course of action on their part. 
They have considei ed the question at theii com¬ 
mittee meetings and applied to the Foreign Office 
for more accurate information as to the slate of 
the tieaty negotiations, which information the 
authoiities have declined to make public for the 
present. The Chambers of Commerce have there 
fore postponed further action until they receive 
further details both from official and other sources. 

In the meantime, let me take the opportunity to 
make a few remarks which may throw a little light 
upon the subject, not only for Hie sake of the Japan¬ 
ese, but the benefit of the English people. As no 
official announcement regarding the pioposals of 
the Japanese Government has yet been made, we 
cannot discuss these points with absolute certainly. 
We may pretty confidently assume, however, that 
the Japanese Government will consent to thiow 
open the whole Empire to foreigners to leside or 
trade in, and that at the utmost her demands will 
not exceed the following: (1) the restoration of 
judicial autonomy over the aliens in her dominions, 
and (2) the i-esloration of tariff autonomy. Whe¬ 
ther some conditional arrangement may be adop¬ 
ted weaie not yet in a position to judge; but, 
even in case no conditional arrangement is made, 
her Government claims not any special or higher 
pi ivilege than the countries witli whom she trades 
possess, but only an equal intercourse, and that 
fieedom of action io which she is entitled as an 
independent realm. 

But, from the remarks of Mr. I.owder, principal 
piomoter of the anti-treaty revision agitation, it 
appears that there are some conditional arrange¬ 
ments being made. He said in his speech at the 
meeting that “ the proposals now put forward by 
the Japanese Government are to this effect : that 
outside what are known as treaty limits foieigners 
shall immediately become subject to the jin isdic- 
tion of the Japanese tribunals, and that after a 
peiiod of five years all foreigners, whether within 
what are known as the concessions or whether in 
the interior, shall become subject to Japanese 
jmisdiclion." Should this be trustworthy infor¬ 
mation, as be persists, it appears that the Japanese 
Government are prepared to make a most liberal 
conditional settlement in favour of foreigners ; yet 
so great is the dissatisfaction among certain 
sections of the foieign community in Japan, that 
they expiess serious alarm, and are making 
vigorous demonstrations both at home and abroad. 

Their reasons for acting thus are easily learnt 
from the wording of the resolutions. The objec¬ 
tion embodied in the first lesolution involves, 
pet baps, two elements; firstly, dislike to surrender 
the pi ivilege of appeal to consular courts, which 
has been theirs for so many years, and to submit 
to Japanese jurisdiction ; and, secondly, distrust 
of Japanese laws and tiibunals, together with a 
fear as to the safely of their lives and property. 

It is, peihaps, only naluial that they should have 
such feelings when a change of the conditions 
under which they live is impending. Tliefiistof 
these feelings may be likened to that which every¬ 
one has when about to leave an old situation for 
a new, or to leave the society of old acquaintances 
and friends for that of strangers; whilst the latter 
is similar to that of people who have watched 
over children from their infancy, and, familial ity 
having rendered them unconscious of the children’s 
growth, still look upon them as children when 
they are fully grown. I shall not attempt to 
argue against these common feelings of humanity, 
except to teinaik that our prejudices and habits of 
thought are not always sti icily leasonable. But 
it i* very doubtful whether the present state of 
the Japanese judicial organisation is so unsatis¬ 
factory as to justify the foreigners in their opposi¬ 
tion ‘to the tieaty revision, when they would 
thereby obtain the invaluable pi ivilege of free 
inteicourse with ilie whole empire. It may be 
wise, liowcvei, to leave this question to the 
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. . . . of ,he Enelish public, merely another ten years, viz. in 1889, it reached over to the municipal fund 111 order to provide for the 

impartial judgmentofthe E g .sip . » \ §136,164,000, or 22.700,000/. Mo. e than one-fourth construction of drainage, roads, &c., and other 

directing a p\*''^i 1 g..ja i ,!!l e n ew bookf witilled ot her uade represented by these amounts has improvements m the locality; and (4) that al 

f ™ m M, i B ; H ' ? which Itrust may give a better been done witli England alone. This shows not foreign*, s were exempted from all taxes and 

Things Japanese, * hicl» I trust n ay v lhe uliusual p ,ogress in our commerce, hut dut.es upon the land, such as are imposed upon 

and more impa.tial view ol tl « a J lbe great connection existing between Eng- Japanese subjects. Further arrangements regard- 

anythmg written by Japanese > a . wrUes land and Japan. Remember, too, that the foreign mg the boundary-lines of the settlement, the filling 
the heading of Law, Mr. U.amDe.iain irade has J be l en carried out , nominally in the seven up of « swamp lots," the allotment of the ground, 

thus:— ports, but practically in four—the remaining three laying of roads, locating of the cemetery, race- 

The new codes resulting frombeing very insignificant on account of their bad course, public park &c fixing of terms of rent 

the present reign are: .) M Molnrade de geographical sifuation-ami beyond these open and management of public works of improvement 


anyinmi 
the hea 
thus:— 
The m 
the prese 


locating of the cemetery, race- 
k, &c., fixing of terms of rent 
of public woiks of improvement 


^..UtUsueh important matters as marriage, succession, sel engaged in the coasting trade; all these ad- Iwd any terms which m.g.u.eaa us o suppose 
adaption and others belonging to the law of persons 1 vantages indispensable to commerce, being pro- the land lias been purchased by foreigners. More- , 
TheXod’e of Civil Procedure and the Comme.cial Code are hibited by the existing tieaties. These gi levous over, as all these conditions or incidents of the 


Imperial 


Having now cleared up the misty notions which 


iveat a pielty accurate con* 
inust admit that, if it is right 
1 autonomy of a nation, it is 


consisted 'ontjuge'de^aix'. Capital punishments are f orm settlements in the midst of noxious vermin, equally right to restore also the fiscal autonomy, 
carried out in the presence oi a procurator. They are now po j S ooous reptiles, and beasts of prey. They are Secondly, His a principle universally recognised 
extremely .are. Criminals condemned to deportation are £ te|U lo ass0 ciale will, treacheious savages that an alien should not legally claim more pi l- 
generally sent to the Islandl of-^o. where among whom strife and bloodshed are the normal vileges and advantages than a native enjoys, 

work in the mines, lhe ordinary prisons are situated in B , « • A.. d w », v do ,i. ev r :. ^ n, ese Beat log these pi mciples in mind, it is reasonable 

various Parts of the empire, and number one hundred and state of ailans. And w .y do tl.ej risk tl.ese oea g y will he 


°mU h atrsuS regardbeing hadTo ^‘Tbnand to the' [El pSTtion if her brave people in Japan refuse in all other respects to whatever tax^ or duties 
area of jurisdiction. The local courts have junsdiction t |, e Ijbeial offer of the Japanese Government P Is are leviable upon land similai y held by Japanese 
over police offences; the district courts over crimes, besides it iea n y tin ou^b fear of the laws and judges of subjects. With re.erence to the ownership of the 
acting as courts of preliminary investigation; the appea . ? D o they consider that Japanese Jurisdic- land by the present foreign occupiers, we are in- 

courts hear new trials 1 * lion is nioie intolerable than those seve.e climates, fo. med from a reliable source that they will rec.ve 

artTsubiected to preliminary examination before actual or more injurious than the wild animals, or more new title-deeds of ownership m lieu of their pie- 
trial. The conducting of criminal cases, from the very hazardous and unsafe than those turbulent sent leases without any exli a char ges. Should 
beginning down to the execution of the criminal, if he be and bai barons regions lo which we have re- this he true, what a liberal art angeiueut has been 
condemned to suffer death, rests with the public procurator. , . ? No ; Xliev are intelligent enough, proposed by the Japanese Government ! But the 

who unites in his own person the functions of public pro- are , . fellow-countrymen a t home, lo English public will say, " If the offer is so generous, 

secutor and of grand jury. » 3 . * - 


and eight altogether in the> Empire..About /‘Jousand w |,y they object to’the treaty revision ? Merely to their pbint of view. The present fo.eign land- 

pass^a 'certain'^xamination y "befoVe W ^e[ng ai admiHed to protect \\Jv own private inte.ests, as will be holders are highly benefited by the terms o tl.e pre- 
practise at the"bar; but it is of a very theoretical nature, shown later. sent treaties, which compel all the rest of the 

and is likely to be soon revised. The new law concerning p assi to the consideration of the second re- foreigners and newcomers to reside or estab .sl. 
the constituUon ofcourts requires candidates for judgeships , . *, • roillf : flion w :m be confi. med With then business within a limned a.ea, a id conse- 

to pass two competitive examinations, unless they are solution, this conviction will be conhi med. Willi |U j enhance the value of the land year by 
graduates of the University, in which case they need only reference to the land quest ion, on which this reso- J y Jf t| trealies were iev ised and this 
pass the second of the two, after having served as proba- | u tloii is framed, lam afraid the public will be > . . r _ n , nufetl t i. eir interests would suffer, 

^"ointed for life° r ‘ ^ ^ ^ misled by the wording of the resolution-draw., up ^ Slo S J rd"; 

appointed for life. ....... apparently by one who has ail entiie misconcep- j assc . ted that their objection was entirely based 

Granting that the system described in the fore- tion of the facts—should they not be made ihor- fi tives J 

poini? passage may not give the English public the oughly acquainted with the matter. I shall, . s , . . , 

same satisfaction as their own laws and tribunals, therefore, endeavour to put the facts, and point out >'i conclusion, let me again leinmd the commer- 
we must al the same time consider whether the the misconception of them, asbiiefly as possible, cial community in England of a singulai tactw ic i 
laoanese laws and judges are less peifeet than In the third article of the treaty between Japan has been revealed dining the last few years re- 
those of many other countries, with which Great and Great Britain the nature of lhe land-ienuie is spectmg the trade of Japan with Luglaiid and 
. . 3 _ __ _ 1 ...I. n.:.:. i. j.c.j .. . .i—_ _ Germauv. Since Sir Harrv Pai lees’s “Gunboat 


objects 


treaty revision scheme. Because, if the English authorities have disposed of the lease of certain of England in every part of the world, loses no 
public will only take the tumble lo examine the tracts of land in each port to the aliens by public chance of gaining every advantage. 1 he conse- 
iudicial .systems of European and Ameiican auction under the conditions or incidents agreed quences are shown in the met ease of her trade 

countries, they will find that many of them are in upon by the Japanese and foreign authorities, with Japan. Facts are said lo be stubborn things, 

the same position as Japan in this respect. whilst other tracts of land have been handed and the following may serve to show the serious 

Leaving this theoretical argument, let us more over, on certain conditions, without any chaiges position in which England is likely to be placed 
carefully consider the practical and most important whatever. A detailed statement of the con- unless she regains the favour of Japan by promptly 
element which closely concerns the national wel- dilions of tenure and maintenance of the land revising the treaty. 

fare and prosperity of both countries. Twenty at the Yokohama Settlement will be found in the Official statistics show that the trade of Germany 
years ago the foreign trade of Japan was not very *• Memorandum for the Foteign Settlement al with Japan has increased threefold within the last 
considerable, the total value of imports and ex- Yokohama," signed in 1864, and the “ Convention seven years, whilst that of England has only 
ports per annum only amounting to $33,692,000, of Improvement of Settlement, Race course, Cem- doubled in that time. To give further details I com- 
or about 5,615,000/. Ten years later it had etery, &c., of Yokohama,” signed in 1866. From piled tables according to the official statistics. The 

incieased to $61,128,000, or 10,188,000/., and in these two documents we learn (1) that the Japan- fiist showed the percentage of the Export, Import, 

---—--- esc milhoi ities issued the title-deeds to those who and total trade of Japan with England, Germany, 

£orro^tion‘u> the'effect'ttwrThi! riew^Civil'co/e ol' 1 Japsin'respect- occupied the land as an evidence of ownership; America, and France; the second, the inc. ease or 
ing property, marriage, succession, &c., received the sanction of ( 2 ) that the occupiers have to pay rent annually to decrease of the traded these counit les Willi Japan. 
H.M. the fen. peror of Japan on the 6th of October last, and it the Japanese Government; (3) that the proceeds From the first table we find that the proportion 
japaneM e clvriCode?snVwcom < plete. nuary ' ' 3 ’ ° al e 1 obtained fi0111 the public auction have been added monopolised by England is steadly declining, 
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whilst that of Germany shows a rapid tise. The 
second table showed that whilst the total tr. de of 
Japan increased during the last five years 1884- 
89) 114.2 per cent., her tiade with Germany in¬ 
creased beyond this rate, 130.2 per cent., whereas 
the increase of her trade with the other three 
countries was much less than 114.2 per cent., 
England being lowest in the scale. This is said 
to be chiefly owing to the feeling prevailing among 
the Japanese people. Again, the recent meeting, 
having been promoted by the English residents, 
has gieatly increased the ill feeling; so much so, 
that many of the Japanese merchants and profes¬ 
sional men have been combining, and ag'eeing 
not to have any commercial intercourse wit It those 
who held that meeting. These actions may be 
looked upon as narrow minded, but experience has 
taught us that the trade of England must certainly 
suffer if the Japanese maintain the same feelings 
as now. Alas! that England, whilst setiously 
alarmed by the McKinley Tariff Bill in the United 
States, and watching with deep anxiety the at¬ 
tempts of France and Russia to erect similar 
obstacles in the way of their neighbours, should 
hesitate to accept the incalculable boon which the 
Japanese Government offers, viz., the opening up 
of the whole empire to England capitalists, manu¬ 
facturers, and traders. 

That it is the selfishness of a few traders which 
prevents this revision is fully demonstrated by the 
action of the English missionaries in Japan. These 
gentlemen, whose aim is not the accumulation of 
wealth, but the good of mankind, are so sensible of 
the mutual benefits which a revision of the treaty 
between Japan and England would bring, that 
they recently diew up and signed the memorial 
which was presented to Her Majesty’s Minister in 
Tokyo on the 3rd of October last. Trusting that 
the mental electiicity which induced me to pen this 
article has thrown some light—feeble though it 
may be—on this grave question of national im¬ 
portance to Englishmen and Japanese alike, I am 
now glad to turn out the electric current of my own 
arguments and leave the subject to the careful 
consideration of the public, displaying the en¬ 
lightened memorial at the conclusion. 

To His Excellency Hugh Fraser, Esquire, H.B.M.’s 
Envoy-Extraordinary and Minister-Plenipotentiary 
to Japan. 

May it please Your Excellency.—We, the under¬ 
signed British subjects resident in Tokyo, and engaged 
in Christian mis-ion work, under a sense of the many 
evils resulting from the postponement of the revision 
of the treaties between HI.M.’s Japanese Government 
and Foreign Powers, desire to approach your Excel¬ 
lency in the following memorial. 

We desire to express to your Excellency our sense of 
the great and successful efforts which have been made in 
recent years by the Government of Japan, especially in 
the compilation of her code of criminal and civil law, 
and in the organisation of her legal tribunals, to bring 
her methods of legal procedure into a position similar 
to that enjoyed by the most enlightened nations of the 
West. 

We venture, therefore, to express the hope that such 
a revision of the treaties may speedily be brought 
about as will, while sufficiently safeguarding the rights 
and interests of H.B.M.’s subjects, satisfy the legiti¬ 
mate demands of H.I.M.’s Japanese Government in the 
matter of extraterritoriality. 

We remain your Excellency's obedient servants. 

Tokyo, October 3, 1890. 

Daigoro Goh. 

— 7 .he Nineteenth Century for February. 
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[Reuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 


London, March 6lh. 

The United States Senate has rejected the 
Brussels Convention for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade, fearing that it will interfere with 
private commercial enterprise. 

London, March 8th. 

Robert Antrobus, a partner in Coutts' Bank, 
has committed suicide. 

A financial panic has^ occurred in Buenos 
Ayres. 

Later. 

The death of Mr. Antrobus is ascribed to 
accidental shooting. 

The Argentine panic is over. 

London, March nth. 

The Manchester City Council has advanced 
,£2,500,000 to the Manchester Ship Canal Com¬ 
pany. 


London, March 12th. 

A blizzard has swept over England unprece¬ 
dented in severity. Snow in London is unabated, 
and trains in the south-east are blocked with 
snow. The Channel packets are twelve hours 
late. 

(From th* "Sikoapori Friz Pri$s.”) 

London, February 18th. 

The Egyptian troops have occupied El Teb 
unopposed. 

The French Press strongly object to the 
nomination of Mr. Justice Scott, formerly of the 
Bombay High Court, as legal adviser to the 
Egyptian Government, it being considered that 
the appointment will greatly increase the in¬ 
fluence of Great Britain in Egypt. 

It is stated that Professor Liebreich of Berlin 
has discovered a curative substance for tubercle 
leprosy far surpassing that of Dr. Koch's. 

London, February 19th. 

France has protested against the appointment 
of Mr. Justice Scott as legal adviser to the Egyp¬ 
tian Government. 

Last year the Egyptian surplus amounted to 
five hundred and ninety-eight thousand pounds. 

A meeting of an excited nature has been held 
at Toronto, at which the Canadian Premier, Sir 
John A. Macdonald, read a document showing 
that the liberal Leaders had submitted to Ame¬ 
rican statesmen an elaborate scheme for coerc¬ 
ing Canada into a commercial union and 
annexation. 


TIME TAHl.ES AND STEAMERS. 

- ♦ - 

TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Shimbashi Station at 6,* 7, 
8 05, 9i 9-35. t 10.45, and 11.40! a.m , and 1.10, 2.20,+ 
3-35.t 4-45. 5-55. 6-S°.t 8.30, 9.50,* and 11.15* P-W- 
Up ’ 1 'kains leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7.45,* 
8.20,9.20,* 10.20, and 11.25* a.m., and 12.50,1.50,* 
2.5s. 4-5* »* 5-45. 7 05. 8, 8 58,f 10, and 11.05* P- m - 

Fakes —First-class, Jen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omon, 
Kawasaki, and Tsurumi Stations. Those marked (t) run 
through without stopping at Omori and Txurumi Stations. 
Those marked (t) run through without stopping at Tsurumi 
Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavk Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
IO.25 a.m., and 12,30, 3.10 , 4.30, 5.45, 7 40, and 10.40 
p.m. ; and Kozu (up) at 6.09, 7 30, 9.40, and 11.05 
a.m., and 1.08, 3.13, 5.15, 7.17, and 9.43 p.m. 

Fares —To liodogaya, fust-class sen 6, second- 
class sett 4, third-class sen 2; to Tulsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6 ; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12 ; to Fuji¬ 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; to Hiratsnka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22 ; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 ; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yumoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and Miyanoshita 
( distance i| ri) 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Opuna (down) at 7.26 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.10, 3.50, 5.0Q, 6.25, and 8.20 p.m.; Kamakura 
(down) at 7.35 and 9.51 a m., and 12.21, 4.01, 5.18, 
6.36, and 8.31 p.m.; and Dzushi (down) at 7.43 and 
10 a.m., and 12.30, 4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 8 40 p.m., 
Yokosuka (up) at 6.25, 802, and 11.20 a.m., and 
3> 4 30. 5 45. and 7.35 p.m.; Dzushi (up) at 6.41, 
8.16, and 11.36 a.m., and 3.16, 4.46, 6, and 7.51 p.m.; 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and 11.46 a.m., and 
3.26, 4.55, 6.08, and 8 p.m. 

Farrs—T o Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sen 15,sen 
10, sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Utsunomiva (down) at 10.05 a.m., 
and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; and Nikko (up) at 7.20 
and 11.55 a.m., and 2.25 p.m. 

* Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 

Fares —First-class, 75 sen ; second-class, 50 sen 
third-class, 25 sen. 


OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6.50 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 2.20 and 5.15 p.m.; and Mito (up) at 6.25 and 
10.10 a.m., and 2.05 and 4.55 p.m. 

Fares —First-class, yen 1.56; second-class, yen 
1.04; third-class, sen 52. 


OYAMA.MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Ovama (down) at 6 and 9 55 a.m. 
and 1.15 and 5.30 p.m.; Kiriu (down) at 7.50, and 
11.48 a.m., and 3.08 and 7.23 p.m.; Maebashi (up) at 

5 45 and 9-40 a.m., and 1 and 4.25 p.m.; and Kiriu 
( up) at 6.47 and 10.4a a.m., and 2 02 and 5.26 p m. 

Fares— Oyama to Kiriu, first-class .yen 1.29, second- 
class sen 86, third-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1 98, second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66. 

KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Kozu at 8.26 and 10.33 a m -» 
and 2.03, 442, and 6.09 p.m., and 12.08 a.m.; Go- 
temba at 9.48 and 11.55 a.m., a «d 3.32,6.05, and 7.35 
p.m., and 1.24 a.m.; Numazu at 10.37 a.m., and 1.10, 
4-35. 7* ,0 > an d 8.30 p.m., and 2.12 a.m.; Shizuoka at 

6 a.m., and 12.17. 3.30, 6.35, and 8.55 p m., and 3.45 

а. m.; Hamamatsu at 9.05 and 11 55 a.m., and 2.44 

б. and 9 20 p.m., and 6.10 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.08 
a.m., and 1.05, 3.48, 7.08, and 10.26 p.m., and 7.20 
a.m.; Ofu at 11.51 a.m., and 2.49, 5.21, 852 and 
11.55 P m -> ar >d 8-59 a -m. i Nagoya at 5.45, a.m., and 
,2 - 45 t 3 - 35 ■ and 6.03 p.m., and 12.33 and 9.43 a.m.; 
Gifu at 6.43 a.m., and 152. 4.45, and 7 p.m., and 

I. 25 and 10.48 a.m.; Ogaki at 7.10 a.in., and 2.22, 
5.18, and 7.29 p.m., and 1.54 and 11.20 a.m.; Mai- 
baha at 8.32 a.m., and 3.47, 6.47, and 8.46 p.m., and 
3.10 a.m. and 12-50 p.m.; Hikone at 843 a.m., and 
3-59. 7-0'. 8.57. and 1.01 p.m. ; Baba (Otsu) at 10.18 
a.m., and 6. 8.40, and 10.26 p.m., and 4.50 a.m., and 

2.40 p.m.; Kyoto at 11.05 a.m., and 6.50, 9.30, and 

II. 08 p.m., and 5.36 a.m., and 3.30 p.m.; and Osaka at 
12.36, 8.18, and 11.12 p.m., and 7 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Up Trains leave Kobe at 6.15 and 8.55 a.m.and 
12, 1.50, and 9.30 p.m.; Osaka at 4.45, 7.27, and 
10.05 a * n, *i and 1.08, 2.54, and 10.36 p.m. ; Kyoto at 
6-07, 8.55, and 11.35 a.m., and 2.45 and 4.34 p.m., and 
12.15 a.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.47 and 9.38 a.m., and 
•2.23, 3.32, and 5.19 p.m., and 1.10 a.m. ; Hikone at 
8.16 and 11.07 a.m., and 1.53, 5.01, and 6.59 p.m., and 

2.41 a m. ; Maibara at 8.30 and 11.21 a.m., and 2.09, 
5.16, and 7.16 p.m., and 305 a.m.; Ogaki at 948 
a.m., and 12.35, 3- 2 5. 6 -3 2 t an d 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 
a.m.; Gifu at 10.14 a.m., and 1.01, 3.51, 6.58, and 
9.02 p.m., and 4.44 a.m.; Nagoya at 8 20 and 11.14 
a.m., and 2.05, 4.46, and 8.10 p.m., and 545 a.m.; 
Ofu at 9.01 and 11.53 a.m., and 2.52, 5.23, and 8.50 
p.m., and 6.20 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.40a.m., and 
1.36,4.48, 7.09, and 10.29 P- m *> and 7-56 a.m.; Hama¬ 
matsu at 6.15 a.m., and 12.15, 2 -S°i 5-57. an d 11.40 
p.m,, and 9.02 a.m,; Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8.51 a.m., 
and 3 and 5.20 p.m., and 2.05 and 11.17 a.m.; Nu¬ 
mazu at 7.03 and 10.35 a.m., and 4.45 and 7.14 p.m., 
and 3.40 a.ni., and 12.55 p.m. I Gotkmba at 8.15 and 
11 50 a.m., and 6 02 and 8.28 p.m,, and 4.52 a.m., 
and 1.57 p.m. ; and Kozu at 9.40 a.m., and 1.08, 7.17, 
and 943 p.m., and 6.09 a.m., and 3.13 p.m. 

Fares —Kozu toGotemba: first-class, sen 66,second, 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71 ; to Hamamatsu yen 3. 57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41 ; to Ofu yen 
5.22 , yen 348, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5,58, yen 
3.72, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14 ; to Maibara yen 
7.05, yen 4.70, yen 235; to Hikone yen T.iJ,yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5 60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6-SA<y en 3- 2 7- _ 

TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave TAky 6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.35, 
8.50, and 11.35 M|n -i and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m.; and 
Maebashi (up) at 6,8.50, and 1 1.45 a.m., and 2.40 
and 5.45 p.m. _ 

TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Takrtoyo (up) at 8 a.m., and 1.50 
4.20 p.m., and Ofu (down) at 2.55, 5.25, and 9.05 p.m; 
Fares—S econd-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Ueno (down) at 6, 6.35, 8.50, and 
it.35 R.tn., and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m.; Utsunomiva 
(down) at 9.57 a.m. and 3.04 and 6.11 p.m.; Shira- 
kawa (down) at 8 a.m. and 12.34 and 5-42 p.m.; 
Koriyama (down) at 9.24 a.m. and 1.53 and 7.01 
p.m.; Fukushima (down) at 7.30 and 11.35 a.m. and 
3.48 p.m.; and Sendai (down) at 6.15 and 10.25 
a.m. and 2.35 and 6.45 p.m. 

Trains leave Shiogama (up) at 6.50 and 11 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.20 p.m.; Sendai (up) at 7.30 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.50 p.m.; Fukushima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.23 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Koriyama (up) at 8.28 

а. m., and 12.15 an d 4.26 p.m.; Shirakawa (up) at 

б. 30 and 9.45 a.m., and 1.35 p.m. ; and Utsunomiva 
( up) at 6.15 and 9.3 a.m., and 12.20,4.18 and 6.30 p.m. 

Fares. —Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sex 66 ; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10,yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.j$,yen 4.50 ,yen 2.25. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamers leave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 8.30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka 
at 8 30 a.m., and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NBXT MAII. 


N. V. K. 

From Hongkong, per P. 4 0 . Co. Sunday, Mar. i 5 th.* 


Higo Mam, Japanese steamer, 86o, Thomsen, 9 lh at 5.30 a.m.; had fresh to moderate N.W. winds 
March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen Kai- and cloudy weather up to Kurosaki, winch was 
s)ia passed at 4.30 p.m.; thence light and variable 

Omaha (12), U.S. flagship. Captain B.J. Cromwell, winds and fine weather. Arrived at Oginohama 
gih March,—Panama. the 8th at 3 a.m. and left at 11 a.m.; had light to 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Handa, gth moderate northerly winds and fine weather. Ar- 
Maich,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen rived at Yokohama the 9th March at 10.30 a.m. 
Kaialta. The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 


r ram noug nu..g. ^ . *■ __ - . , Kai-lia * iauaiib,>. ............. *■ —— ' * —r 

From America ... per P. M. Co. i? u , nd a y ’ 'LA, + Maru laoanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, Ekslrand, reports:—Left Hakodate the 9th March 

sfflfesm wsasr wgt&LL aasir s»jrs-&2sxs 


From Europe viA 

Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 

From Europe via 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 


Sunday, Mar. 22nd. 
Sunday, Mar. 29th. 


loth luarcu,— naKouaie, ucncmi.— K .. ..— --- -- - * . 

Yusen Kaislia. cloudy weather. On the 10th off Kinkasan wind 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, hauled to N.E.; increasing rapidly and heavy 
...I. ** _Minnn.i Vuseii F..S. F.. sea pettimr hd ; after noon heavy eale 1 10111 


10th March,’—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. , ... 


E.S.E. sea getting up; afternoon heavy gale from 
N.E. and N. with blinding rain and heavy east- 


Eiunguuiig. -- J -- - __ Kaisha. il.C# clliu ll. Willi UimuiHg tain -- 

« Ancona left Kobe on March 14th. t china left San Francisco Toyoshima Mam, Japanese steamer, 596, Mita- ei ly swell; at 9 p.m. weather moderating but 
, February a6th. i Btigic left San Francisco onMarch ioih. 10l |, March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip barometer falling still; IO p.m. bai ometer 29.67 , 

midnight, wind hauling to the westward. On the 


«n February a6th. t Btigic left San Francisco on niarcn win. 1 
( Mongkul left Vancouver on March Jth. The English mail is on 
board the steamer Colonist. 

THE NBXT MAIL LEAVES 

F tb^hS e, ..;:‘ per M. M. Co. Sunday. Mar. .5th. 

F< Kobe.* n *Ind | P« N - Y K - Tuesday, Mar. 17th. 

For*Hongkong... per P. 4 0 . I o. Saturday, Mar^ a 1st. 

(«„, Ame.ic.. ve. P. M .Cu. Sunday. Mar. 22nd 

For America. per O. 4 O. Co. Wedn’day, April ist. 

For Europe, vii 

HongKo'ng. per N. D. Lloyd. Wedn’day, April .st. 

For Canada. 4 c. pei C. P. M.L... Friday, April .oth 


inura, 10th March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Queen Elisabeth* British steamer, 1,628, Wilson, nth at 8a.m. wind S.W., strong breeze and clear 

** . . . . tr ■ .-I fir uiaofliAr Al rlUPfl at V/llfn 13 1113 At 'I.'IO D.ITI. 


Wedn’day, April 1 st. 
Friday, April 10th 


nth March,—Kobe, General.—Comes & Co. 
Benalder, British steamer, 1,294, McIntosh, 12U1 
March,—Kobe, General.—Comes & Co. 


weather. Arrived at Yokohama at 3 30 p.m. 

The British steamer Parthia, Captain Panton, 
reports :—Left Vancouver at 8.17 arm. on Februai y 


LA TEST SHIPPING. 

■ - ♦ - 

ARRIVALS. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, G. W. Pearne, 


March,—Kobe, Oenerai.—i_oriies ol » ----/-■ - - . ' 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,122, Harris, I2lh 18U1 and Victoria at 2.46 p.m., and experienced 
March?—Takao, Ballast.—Jardine, Matheson & fiesh W. winds and heavy head sea to aist j from 

22nd to 25th inclusive model ale N.W. winds and 
Takasago Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Som- fine weather; from 26th to March 2nd strong 
mersfl2tli March,—Hakodate, General.—Nip W.S.W. winds and heavy bead sea ; crossed the 
Don Yusen Kaisha meridian in 49 0 N. on February 28th. From 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875. Eden, 12th March, March 3rd to 5th inclusive, moderate winds and 
—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bislii Sha. heavy head swell, and on the 6th strong S.W. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035. J-Panton, R.N.R , gale and very heavy sea; 7 th to 9th moderate 
nth March,—Hongkong vi& Kobe, Nagasaki, N.W. winds and fine weather ; loth modeiate 
and Shanghai, General.-C. P. M. S.S. Co. S.W. gale and thick rainy weather; nth strong 
Nagato Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstraiid, S.W. gale and heavy sea. Arrived at Yokohama 
,otl, March,—Kobe, Genera!.—Nippon Yusen the 121I1 March at 7 53 1 Ime floin Victoria 

ICaisLa. 20 da y s * 2 3 1,ours » a " d 3 2 minutes. 




22nd February, General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 
Salaeie, French steamer, 4,016, L. Fiascln, 7U1 
March,—Hongkong 26th February, Shanghai 
2nd, and Kobe 6tli March, General.—Mess ge- 

ries Marilimes Co. 0 ,i 

Guy C. Goss, American bark, 1,524, Mallett, 81I1 
March,—New Yoik 191I1 October, Oil.— Isaacs 
& Bro. 


Yusen Kaislia. 

PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Fiancisco 
I via Honolulu :—For Honolulu : Mr. J. A. Anthony 


via nononmi;—rui nuuuimu . “"•j*"'**.-v 

Biitish steamer, 1,122, Harris, 8th in cabin. For Yokohama: Mr. Celesline Ramhach, 
„ , .1. c-__ I 17 ._:i 17 Vf.. o.,d M ic I R Simon, in- 


March,—Takao 3rd Match, Sugar.-Ja.dine, 
Matheson & Co. . . 


Mr. Emil Fiichot, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Simon, in¬ 
fant, and maid, Miss M. Fries, Miss C. Bloch, 


Matltecnn Jfc Uo. lant, ana mam, miss *»»• 

Martha, German steamer, 1,580, Ahrenkiel, 8lh Messrs.Tozo I'akayanagi, E. S. Bell, Ft ank J. \\ il 

March_Kobe 6th March, General.—Boyes & SO n, Sanuo Takaki, A. H. Dare, L. Wei theiinhei, 

r ' and Mrs. Stanley Taylor in cabin. For Hong- 

HigoMaru, Japanese steamer, 860, Thomsen, 91I. kong : Mr. Charles Freeman Miss A. C. F'eeniai., 
MaMi,— Manila viA pot ts, Sugar.—Nippon Mi . J. A. Crawford, Mrs. Col. M. M. Spigel, Mi. 
Yusen Kaisha. and Mrs. Isaac Woolf and infant. Miss Marion 

Sag ami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, Woolf, and Miss Jennie KlolZ in cabin. 

oih March, — Kobe 71I1 March, General.— Per French steamer Salazte, from Hongkong 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. viA ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Eustace and child, 

Satsuma Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, Messrs. Yainada, S. Sato, Sarolidfcs, Captain 


at 5.30 a.m.; had light variable winds with fine 
pleasant weather to Rock Island ; thence light 
N.E. to N. winds and thick rain to port. Arrived 
at Yokohama and anchored inside of lightship the 
14th at 1.30 a.m.; proceeded to buoy at 6 a.m. 

SHIPPNG IN YOKOHAMA. 

STEAMBRS. 

Alwine Seyed, German steamer, 558, Gosawicb, 
Ilth March,—Shanghai 51I1 Match, General.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


Satsuma Mam, Japanese sieamei, i.iuu, uiuwu, ,Messrs, ramaud, 

nth March,,—Hakodate 7ill March, General.— Blair, Mts. Blair, child, and maid, Mrs. 5 . Ko- 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. mtiro and child, Mr. Sankichi Komuro, Mr. and 

Fuvo Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, nth Match,— Mrs. Otsolle Van Paryo, Messrs. R. D. Robison, 


3U ||| wnm.v * --- - . ' . , jarumc, mitmcaun vw. 

and Mrs. Stanley Taylor in cabin, hot Hong- jy a pj uiei German steamer, 1,394, F. Voss, I2th 
kong : Mr. Charles Freeman, Miss A. C. Freetnau, March,—Hamhug vid ports, and Hongkong 5U1 

Mr. J. A. Crawford, Mrs. Col. M. M. Spigel, Mr. March, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

and Mrs. Isaac Woolf and infant, Miss Marion fj arrov}) British steamer, 1,701, Brooker, nth 
Woolf, and Miss Jennie Klolz in cabin. Match,—Kobe9th March, General.—Adamson, 

Per French steamer Salazte, from Hongkong j^ e |j ^ £ 0 _ 

viA ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Eustace and child, / Mls ^ owe/ , Head, British steamer, 1,988,Thompson, 
Messrs. Yainada, S. Sato, Sarolides, Captain Jsl March,—Singapore 15th Februaty, Steel 

Rails.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 


Nagasaki 71I1 March, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230. Som¬ 
mers, nth March,—Kobe 9'h March, General. 
— Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 


-> .... »» I I\ailS.-Ortiituci ociiiuti I* 

mtiro and child, Mr. Sankichi Komuro, Mr. and M ar tl l(l Get man steamer, 1,580, Ahrenkiel, 8th 
Mrs. Otsolle Van Paryo, Messrs. R. D. Robison, March,—Kobe 61I1 March, General.—Boyes & 
Sleenackers, and Elmann in cabin. 

PerJapanese steamer Sagami Maru, .fromKobe: ^alazie, French steamer, 4,016, L. Fiaschi, 71I1 
—Mr. and Mis. Hardy and son, Mr. Donald Match,—Hongkong 26th February, Shanghai 


— Nippon Yusen ts.aisiia. Fraser, and 1 1 Japanese in cabin ; Mr. J. Cameron 2 nd, and Kobe OLti Alarcn, uenerai.—iviessage- 

Alivine Seyed, German steamer, 558, Gosawicb, and 6 Japanese in second class, and 54 passengers r j es Marilimes & Co. 

nth March.—Shanghai 51I1 March, General.— in steierage. 

Jardine! Matheson & Co. 5 Per British steamer Parthia, from Vancouver, sailing vessels. 

Harrow British steamer, 1,701, Btooker, lltli B.C.:—Mr. Peter Lee 111 cabin ; Captain Steele Agostino Rotitbo, Italian bark, 807, R. Roll 1111, 8th 
March,—Kobe9th March, Genetal.—Adamson, and Mr. and Mrs. Schneider in second class, and February,—Bangkok 22nd October, Timber.— 

Bell Xr’Co. 8 Japanese and 11 Cliinese in steerage. Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


Match,—Hongkong 26th February, Shanghai 
2nd, and Kobe 6th March, General.—Message- 
ties Marilimes & Co. 

SAILING VESSELS. 


Nagat^Afar u, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrnnd, Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, trom naito- 
Inil March,—Hakodate9th March, General.— dale:—Messrs. Fujimoto, Y. Shibata, l.Kosugi, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. S. Kuwama, K. Otsuka, and H. Hatton in 

Daphne, German steamer, 1,394, F. Voss, I2th cabin; 55 passengers m steerage. 

March,—Hamburg viA ports, and Hongkong departed. 

51I1 Match, General.—Simon Evers 4 Co. per Bri(ish steamer Gaelic, for Hongkong:— 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, J. Paiitoii, K.N.K., . Essabho . Miss E. Block, Miss M. 


8 Japanese and 11 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Hako- 


DEPARTED. 


5m iviatctt, ucncmi. —-— - • p. r British steamer Gaelic, for Hongkong:— ••• . n , 

rarthia, British steamer, 2,035, J. Panto.i, R.N.R., M r A M. Essablioy, Miss E. Block, Miss M. Diana, American scliooner, 75, Alex. Peterson 
12lh March,—Vancouver, B.C., 18th February, Mp Q N y Macondray j,, cabin. 151I1 September,—North Pacific, 6 Otter and 

General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Mam, for Kobe : 239 Fur Seal skins. , ... .,1, 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Mita- J £ ice Mrg N Messrs. T. B. Glover, Elwell, American ship, 1,388, Baratow. 51I1 March, 

mura, gth Match.—'Yokka.ch. 8tl. March, Gene- Slee 1 Macher Nagamine, Mizutani, Lacey, E. V. -New York I oth October, 0.1 and General.— 

ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Thorn, and Danpe.field in cabin; Mrs. Waka- China & Japan Trading Co. 

Sit ruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nunome, b , ; d Mr . Hayashi in second class, and 40 Guy C. Goss, Ameiican bark, 1,524, Mallett, 8th 
12th March,—Yokkaichi nth March,General.— J ste eiage. March,—New York 19II1 October, Oil.—Isaacs 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Arctic, British schooner, 49, Pyne, 22nd November, 
—North Pacific 151I1 November, Sealing Gear.— 
Captain. 

Bentensan, Norwegian scliooner, 53, J. Johnson, 
17th November,—North Pacific, Seal Skins.— 
Captain. 


General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Mita 
mura, 9th Match,—Yokkaichi 8th March, Gene 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Higo Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Thomas, 141I1 
March,—Kobe 12th March, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 


passengers in steeiage. 

REPORTS. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 


March,—New York 19th October, Oil.—Isaacs 
& Brov 

John McDonald, Ameiican ship, 2,172, Stover, 
5th February,—New Yoik 2lsl July, Oil.— 
China & Japan Trading Co 
Oberon, Biitish ship, 1,194. Fulton, 3rd March,— 


rusen ivhisuo. me urilisn sieamei uorui, vapiom 

i Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Wynn, reports -.—Left San Francisco the 14th February Oberon, Biitish ship, 1,194, Fulton, 3r 
4th Match,—Hiroshima 12th March, Emigrants al p.m.; had light vaiiable winds to the i8lh; Cardiff 2nd October, Coal.—Langfe 
iid General.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. thence to Honolulu strong westerly winds and head W. W. Crapo, American ship, 1,573, I 


gfeldt & Co. 


and Lien 
Pigmy (6) 
Hewett, 


aicn,— nnusiuiiirf a ^ 4.13 p.m.; Had llglll vai lame Winus me 10m ; carum .mu uuuuu, cudi.— 

■11 etal.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. thence to Honolulu strong westerly winds and head IV. W. Crapo, American ship, 1,573, Hardy, 131J1 

5), screw gunboat, Captain George H. gea Arrived at Honolulu the 2lst at 5.25 p.m. and February, —New Yoik 31st July, Oil.— Mouri- 

, 14th March,— Nagasaki 7th March. j e f t t j, e 2 2nd at 4.56 p.m. ; had light northerly lyan, Heimann & Co. 

-- wind and fine weather to March filh ; thence to .. 


-— wind and fine weather to March 51I1; thence to mkn-oi-war 

DEPARTURES. port westerly wind and head sea. Arrived at . , „„ r rn .. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- Yokohama the 7 U» March at 11.49 «•«»• . A TTavloV"'III!^Febn!ar 7 -Gu . pra'cS 

derdine, 7 th m/x?,,-H akodate, General.- 

Send!FMamT]lUntsl steamer, 1,034. Speigelthal, noon ; had I light N.E. winds to Osluma, which 'cofveUe'captain Y. 

S* General. Nippon Yueen - P- ^ 

,»B). Italian corve,. CapUin RoyC, 

S.S.C0 * 8 Brown r reportsLeft Hakodate .he ?tli March nth Febmary.-Kobe 9 ll. February. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


IMPORTS. 

The Import Market maintains a firm aspect, and 
although business continues rather slack, holders 
are not anxious sellers, hoping to see better prices 
when business is renewed. English Yams and 
Shirtings have only been dealt in to a moderate 
extent. Fancies remain veiydull. Sales for the 
week amount to 500 bales English Yarns, 100 
bales Bom bays, and 2,500 pieces Shirtings. 

COTTON HECK GOODS. 


'• 2 5 
1.20 

' 40 


2.20 

'•47* 
1.60 
1.90 

0.15 
• >5* 
M7* 
1.92* 

6,00 

0.65 

2.25 


they Shillings—8*lh,3H4 yds. 3yiuches n.50 to 
Grey Sliii tings—olh, 384 yds. 451 lichen 1.65 to 

1. Cloth—7lb, 24 yaids, 3a inches . 

Indigo Shirtings— ra yards, 44 inches... 

Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 

Cotton—Italians and Satleens Black, 32 _ 

inches . 0 07 to 

Turkey Reds—11 to a*lb, 24 yaids, 30 r... ,1, 

inches ..07* to 

turkey Reds—2* to 3lh, 24 yards, 30 

inches .. ,.27* to 

Tin key Reds—3* to 4th, 24 yards, 30 

inches . , 87$ t„ 

Velvets—Black,35 yards,aainches ... 4.50 to 
Victoria l.awns, 12 yaids, 42-3 inches... 0 50 to 

I'affachela*. ia yaids, 43 inches . 13S to 

Turkey Reds—1.15 to alb, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches, 
lurkey Reds—3.4 to 3.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

WOOI.I.RNS. 

Plain Oilcans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... fj.uo to 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches best 0.244 to 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium. o.-ao to 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 incites 

Common .. 0.16 to 

Mousseline de I.nine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches . onj to 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches ... 047*100.52* 

Cloths—Union, 54 <$ 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.60 

Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 3* lb, 

per ft. 0.30 


VSo 

28 


*4 


5* 


to 0.39 


COTTON YARNS. 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary.$27.00 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 28.00 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 29.00 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 30.00 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 29.50 

Nos. 28/32, Medium. 39.50 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Best. 3150 

Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best . 3*.so 

No. 32s, Two-fold. 34 50 

No. 42s, Two-fold. 36.00 


to 28 00 
to 29 00 
to 30 00 
to 31.50 
to 30.00 
to 31.50 
to 32.75 
to 37.50 
to 36 00 
to 38.50 

,. „ . s*a BALI. 

No. 20s, Bombay . 70.00 to 79 50 

No. 16s, Bombay . 72,00 to 78.00 

Nos. 10/14, Bombay. _ 

METALS. 

The trade is not lively, but some small parcels 
of Iron are moving off at about previous rates. 
Holders would like to be selling more; but with a 
hardening exchange all the week, buyers rather 
hang back in the hope of better things from their 
point of view. 

r«M run,1.. 

Plat Bars, i inch. I2.70 to 2.75 

Flat Bars, * inch... 2.80 to 2.85 

Round ami srpraie up to j inch . 2.75 to 2.85 

Nailrod, assorted . Norn. 

Nailrod, small sixe. Nom 


2.85 
3-40 
6.10 
4.60 
5 50 
1.40 


Iron Plates, assorted. 2.75 to 

Sheet Iron... 3 .00 to 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 5.90 to 

Wire Nails, assorted. 4.30 to 

Tin Plates, per box . 5.20 to 

Pig Iron, No. 3... 1.35 to 

KEROSENE. 

No fresh business to report. The Tokyo and 
consuming markets are said to be quiet, wilh prices 
declining. Quotations are nominally as last ad¬ 
vised, but dealers expect some concessions in price 
before operating afresh. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . It.67* to 1.70 

Comet. j.65 tor.674 

Uevoe. i 624 to 1.65 

Russian . 1.57* to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

Arrivals are coming freely now of New Browns 
from Takao, and there is a fair current demand 
at quotations. 

f »« (• 1 C II • . 

Brown Takao. $3.80 to 3.85 

Brown Daitong . 3.20 to 3.80 

Brown Canton . 5.20 to 6.20 

Brown Java and Penang. 5.50 to 6.00 

White Refitted . 4-75 to 7.75 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 6th Inst., since which 
dale settlements on this Market amount to 1,352 
piculs, divided thus: Hanks, 11; Filatures, 765; 


Re reels, 341; Kakeda, 230; Oshu, 5. In addition 
10 these figures Japanese have shipped 27 bales to 
the Stales, consequently the business of the week 
is equal to 1,380 piculs. 

As will be seen from the above statistics we have 
had a good daily business. Holdeis have been 
current in their ideas and shippers were able to 
operate accordingly. Exchange has improved 
somewhat as the week advanced, and holders have 
not failed to make a corresponding reduction in 
their quotations. 

Arrivals from the interior are not large. Sup¬ 
plies of Hanks and Kakedas are very small, and 
the total stock shows a decrease of a thousand 
piculs since the 6th just. 

As noted above, holders have shown themselves 
current in their ideas and they are of now gelting- 
lather anxious at the bad news which arrives 
from consuming markets. Then again the pre¬ 
sent fine weather appears like a harbinger of 
bpi mg and is exceedingly faVourablefor vegetation 
At the same time there is no desire to throw Lheit 
silks away for nothing, and they will continue to 
fight hard against any large reduction in price. 

, There have been two shipping opportuniti 
since we last wrote, the American and EngIL.. 
Mails of the 7th inst. both taking silk. The Oceanic 
had 498 bales for America, and Verona 407 bales 
for Europe. These departures bring the present 
export figures up 1022,023 piculs, against 34,370 
piculs last year and 37,283 at the same date in 1889 

Hanks. Small business in Shinshti kinds, me 
dium giade, at $480. Other soils neglected. 

Filatures .—Considerable business has been done 
m these both for Europe and for the Slates, i 
spile of the bad market news which the cabl 
brings us from day to jfay. With regard to out 
Italian friends, it would seem that they pursue th 
course of exporting their home grown silks to Ne 
York while they buy our high class Japans for thei 
own use. Prices here have declined somewhat 
but not to any very great extent; some larg. 
holders even succeeded in getting prices wlricl 
seem out of proportion to other brands. Tokosha 
Iras been done in bulk at $592*; Gakosha 8607* 
Kanayama $585, and others in proportion. Some 
of the best known filatures such as Kaimeislia, 
Hakuxuru are extinct for the present season, and 
others will soon be off the list until new silks come 
round again. 

Re reels .—There has been a fair amount of 
business done in these at what seem to be big! 
prices. Kama $587*; Three Girl $585; Five Girl 
«577J. and others in proportion. These silks look 
dear by the side of filatures, but holders remain 
strong and seem to be able to gel what they ask. 

Kakeda .—There has been quite a run upon our 
small stock artd good prices have been paid, No. 

1 Horsehead being freely taken at 8567*; No. 2 
8550 J No. 3 $535. Present stock is very small, and 
holders firm at quotations. 

Oshu .—Nothing done since tire purchase of j 
few bales Sendai at $540 a week ago. 

QUOTATIONS. 

> laulcs—No. 14. Nom. _ 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshii) . Nom.l^e to tc c 

Hanks—No. 2 (Josh 11) . Nom. 5J0 to 545 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinslm). Nom. 530 to eic 

Hanks—No. 2* (Josliu). Nom. 525 to 530 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . Nom. 510 to 520 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. 50010505 

Hanks—No 34 ... Nom. 480 to 490 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 denrers. 620 to 6ro 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. 610 to 620 

Filatures—No. I, 10/13 deniers . 610 to 620 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. 590 to 595 

Filatures—No. 1 *. 13/ift, 14/17 den. 580 to 585 

Filatures—No. a, 10/15 deniers . 580 to 590 

Filatures—No. a, 14/18 deniers . 570 to 580 

Filatures—No. 3, 1 4/20 deniers . 54010550 

Re-reels—Extra . 610 to 620 

Re-reels—(Shinsliu and Oshu) Best No. 1.. 595 to 600 

Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15. »4/*6 deniers. 585 to 590 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 575 to 580 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 560(0565 

Re-reels—No. 2*, 14/18 deniers . 550 to 555 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/ao denieis . 520 to s.10 

Kakedas—Extra....,. Nom. —- 

Kakedas—No. 1. 570 t 0 c 7 c 

Kakedas—N°.r 4 . 560 f 565 

K.j.,d.-N°. „ . Jjotofjo 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 51010515 

Kakedas—No. 4.. 50010505 

Oshu Sendai—No. 24 . 520 to 530 


Settlements and Direct) 

Export from 1st July J 24,550 
Stock, 13th March. 8,000 


ncni.i. 

34,800 

2,600 


36 950 
4.250 


37.400 41,200 


Hamatsuki—No. 


530 to 540 


Harnatsuki—No. 3, . 510 to 520 

Sodai—No. 24 . . _ 

Export Raw Silk Tables to 13th March, 1891 j— 



Siiiou 1890 gr. 

1889 90. 

1888-89. 


H , L ■#. 

!)• 1 ■>. 

It All#. 

Europe. 


I4,4'6 

19,285 

America . 

. >2,463 

>9.523 

17,696 

Total . 

( Bales 21,539 

33939 

36,981 


< Ticulb 32,023 

34.370 

37.283 


Availablesnpj,lies to dale 32,550 
WASTE SILK. 

Settlements in this br anch are 250 piculs com¬ 
prising Nosht 15, and Kibiso 235. 

Situation remains unchanged. Waste is in de¬ 
mand, but shippers are unable to operate freely 
for lack of the necessary quality. Prices all round 
are well maintained, and anything special would 
command a good price. 

The only shipping opportunity has been the 
Verona, on the 7 th inst., which steamer took 154 
baies of VVaste for Europe. Present export is 
20,489 piculs, against 23,884 last year and 27,310 
at the same dale in 1889. /0 y 

Pierced Cocoons.—No business at all, and no 
change in the situation, 

Koshi. Only one parcel has passed the scales 
consisting of fine Bushu at $124. 

Kibiso.— Filatures have been taken to some 
extent for Italy and Switzerland. Prices paid 
ranging from $93 to $116. Some Low Curlies 
have also been done at 832. 

In other sorts nothing to mention. 

QUOTATIONS. 

I > , ler . c . e ^ Go coo iis—Good to Best.Nom. — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best. . 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. . to ‘ 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium.MJ to ilo 

Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . , 30 to 3 

Noshi-ito—Shinslm, Best . 3 _ 

Noshi-ito—Shinslm, Good loo 

Noshi-ito—Shinslm, Medium. . 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best ,, 0 to 

Noshi-ito—Joslm, Best . )L 

kjbjso—Fdature, Best selected. to 

Ki nso—Filature, Seconds. IOO to 

Kiluso—Oshu, Good to Best . __ 

Kibiso—Shinslm, Best 


130 

140 

no 

140 

87* 

80 

75 

120 

105 


Kibiso—Shinsh 11, Seconds.. « to 

Kibiso—Joslm, Good to Fair.„ to 

Kibiso—Josh", Middling to'Common. 3S to 

Kibiso—Ilaclioji, Good . 

Kjbiso—Haclioji, Medium to Low..!.324 to 2U 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . icto s 


60 

40 

3° 

40 


15 to 8 
190 


Mawata—Goud to Best .180 to 

Export Table Waste Silk to 13th March, 1891:_ 


Simon 1890-91. 
Picon. 

Waste Silk . 24,202 

Pierfed Cocoons. 1,287 


1889-90. 

Piciil#. 

21,694 

2,190 


1B88-89. 
Pic 01. #. 

24,841 

2,478 


25.489 23,884 27,319 


Settlements and Diiect 1 
Export from 1st July ) J 7. 6 °° 
Stock, 13th March. 4,000 


rlciu.#, 

26,050 

6,800 


rtcuia. 

28,900 

4,300 


Available supplies to date 3t,6oo 32,850 33,200 

Exchange has steadily improved this week, t ales 
closing as under: —London, 4111/5. Credits, 3/3* • 
Documents,3/3J; 6m/s. Credits. 3/3$; Documents, 
3/3 *; New YoRK, 3 od/s. U.S. $79*; 4 m/s. U.S. 
voo* ; Paris, 4111/s. fcs. 4.13; 6m/s. fcs. 4.15. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 131I1 March, 1891 

Raw. 

Hanks . 


PICULS. 

170 

Wa*1». 

Cocoons. 

► ICt'LS. 

• 300 

2.9S0 





130 

10 

Sundries. 

>75 

. 8,000 

Total piculs .... 

.. 4,000 


Taysaam Kinds 

Total piculs. 8,0 

TEA. 

First hand musters of new crop are in town, and 
e being shown round the trade. They look well, 
but are of course nothing but a "curio.” We can 
expect no merchantable parcels for another mouth. 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has been steadily rising though by 
the smallest fractious. 

Slei ling—Bank Mill* on demand . 3/2} 

sterling—Bank a moutli*’ sight . 3 3* 

Sjerling—Private 4 months’ sight . 3/3* 

Sterling—Piivale 6 tnuuilis’ sight . 3 :Zi 

On Paris—Bank sight . 4.08 

On Paris—Private 6 mouths’ sight. 4.18 

On Hongkong—Bank sight. * •/ dj g . 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’sight . 1 ’/, dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight . 7a * 

On Shanghai—Private ro days’sight. 72 

On New York—Bank Bill* on demand . 78 

On New York—Private 30 days’sight . 79 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 78 
O11 San Francisco—Private today*’ sight.. 70 

SiIver . 45 A 
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TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD- 


CONTRACTORS 
INQ STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND 


YACHT 


OWNERS. 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES 


Fitted with KINGDOM 9 PATBMT hau™. 
iot which we are Bole maker*) are far superior to 
iny others. The chief advantages are 

1 . 'Wonderful Economy olI FueL 

2 . First-olaes Workmanship. 

I K”st e oKble power for weight and spao« 

, occupied. 

6 Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of evory description, 
from the smallest si»o suitable for carrying on yaebta 
iff 19 tons and upwards. We also build smaUlwht 
Draft Paddle Boats. Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddlo 
fltnnmprq and BofttB in Fram68. &C., aC. WO Supply 

sSSsssssl tattse *- 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LO. 


Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

the British Government for the Nile Expedition 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Ai 
prietor of The Machiner 
porter (illustrated) — the 
business j 
per annum , 

Simpson, Strickland &c Co., '■ 
is also a large exporter o 
gineering Materials. »— 
act as sole Buying Agent 
two good firms in Japan r 

reliable house. Mr. ' . 

ledge of the English Machinery 


And see that each Jar boars Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


achinei y 

iournal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
m post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
- ' • • • - j °- steam-launch builders, 

if Machinery aud En- 
Mr. Wadham is open to 
\ in England for one or 
desiring to deal with a 
Wadham’s intimate know- 
mage o. u.c / and Engineering 

Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers 
Firms 
being 
manner, 
gineering 

don. r , 
ham, Lon 


placing their orders in his hands 
dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upor 
served in a prompt and straightforwarc 
' ' ' -Mr. Arthur Wadham, bn 

_ 81, Queen Victoi ia St., Lon 

Registered address for telegrams—“ Wad 

„oudon.” I Y- J« ne 28 * l8 9°' 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June 7th, 1890. 


A. BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 
ipeedily cured by KEATING'S COUGH 
and recommended by the Medical 
other remedy i£ half so effective. One Lozenge 
They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
be taken by the most delicate. One or 
rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
in Small Tins. Dec. *7th, 1890—awns. 


ROUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
'-'BREATHING are si 
LOZENGES (recognised 
Faculty). Not.' 
alone gives relief, 
violent drug, and may 
two at bed-time ensure 
by all Chemists, ‘ 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most Rontle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations. 
Bilious Affections. 


THE GREATEST WOHDERS OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


■■ —••• - ■ “ ■* Sold bv all Druggists and Storekeept 

N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


1ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 


1 constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ II 
for all.” 
purity can 

Sir Samuel I 

taries in Abyssinia," says-" 1 oraerea inc 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, 
medicines at the service of the sick, with 
short time 1 ba.l many applicants, to \ 
quantity of Holloway's Fills- These are 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purg. 
create an undeniable effect upon the pa 
them of their value,” __ 


’__ " ‘ ' ‘ 5 “ Health 

The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Baser, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu- 
” cue_“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 


Awaaoed Colo Medal Lpool Interh'l Exhibition, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


ATKiNSSti’S ^ 

HITS 


The most admired o: all Perfumes. Other 
odouis will upon the sense, but Atk»- 
son's “ White Ko-r*" is ever fresh and 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO. 


AttiHSGN’S 

33AU BE COLOGNE 

Renowned for a couple of centuries, this 
Perfume has given rise to a legion of 
Worthless Imitations. Use only Atkin¬ 
son's English n ake, which is the tinest. 
Of all Dealers. 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 
CAUTION! Only grnulno with shleld-sbape 
bine it yellow label & usual Trade Mark, . 
a “ White Rose,” and address in foll.^dS 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN 1 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


SPECIAL BRANDS I— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“ Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish) 

PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

Established a Quarter of a Century. 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor at 51, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ellacott Beale, of No. j8, Bluff, 
Yokohama.— Saturday, March 14, 1891. 
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Yokohama: Saturday, March 21, 1891. 


DEATHS. 

On February 18th, at Tacoma, Washington, Captain 
Henry C. Dearborn, aged 54 years. 

At Kobe, on the 16th inst., B. Enthoven, aged 28. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


H.I.H. Prince Kitashirakawa Yoshihisa left 
the capital on the 13th inst. for Atami. 

The Government has permitted the establish¬ 
ment of the Kanazawa Chamber of Commerce. 

The line between Okayama and Kobe on the 
Sanyo Railway Company was opened on the 18th 
instant. 

The doubling of the line between Oyama and 
Gotemba on the Tokaido Railway has been 
completed. 

The water-works of Nagasaki, now in course 
of construction, will, it is expected, be com¬ 
pleted in April next. 

One thousand and eighty Japanese emigrants 
to the Hawaiian Islands sailed from this port on 
the 17th instant by the Omi Maru. 

Her Imperial Majesty the Empress proceeded 
to the Aoyama Palace on the 17th instant, 
leaving the Imperial Palace at 2 p.m. 

During last month the Kanagawa Prefectural 
Government granted 43 passports to foreigners 
wishing to visit the hot-springs at Atami and 
Hakone. 


The spring general meeting of members of the 
Tokyo Rice Merchants’ Association was held on 
the 151I1 instant at the Ibumura-ro, Ryogoku. 
at which Messrs. Yura Seitaro and Sato Kakujiro 


were elected President and Vice-President re¬ 
spectively. Over five hundred persons attended 
the meeting. 

A thief entered the godown of the Hiyoshi 
Shrine in the province of Omi, the other night, 
and stole various precious articles valued at over 
10,000 yen. 

Some two hundred members of the House of 
Representatives were to proceed to Yokosuka 
on the 14th instant to view the Yokosuka Ship¬ 
building Yard. 

The total number of Japanese residing in Korea 
at the end of the year was 6,298, of whom 537 
were in Soul, 1,624 in Jinsen, 3,567 in Fusau, 
and 570 in Gensan. 

Count Yamagata, who had been confined for' 
some time to his villa at Mejiro by indisposition, 
proceeded to Oiso on the 16th instant for the 
benefit of his health. 

On the night of the 12th instant fire occurred 
in a house at Shinvokocho, Atami, and five 
dwellings were burned to the ground before the 
flames could be subdued. 

It is staled that Count Yamagata, who is at 
present confined to his residence by indisposi¬ 
tion, intends to proceed to Kamakura shortly 
for the benefit of his health. 


In aid of the funds of the Honjo Lying-in 
Hospital theatrical performances were held on 
the 14th and 15th instant at the Yuraku-kan, 
Kakigara-cho, Tokyo. 

H.I.H. Prince Kitashirakawa Yoshihisa, who 
had been tor some time in Saitama and Kana¬ 
gawa Prefectures, on official business, returned 
to the capital on the 16th instant. 

A meeting of managers of the Tokyo Charity 
Hospital was held on the 15th instant. Her 
Imperial Highness Princess Tadako, and Coun¬ 
tesses Goto and Ogasawara were present. 

During a severe blow on the 15th instant a 
Japanese cargo boat, loaded with cement for 
the Yokohama harbour works, capsized near the 
English Hatoba. All the crew are missing. 


Mr. E. J. Pkrf.ira, Portuguese Vice-Consul at 
Yokohama, has started for home on leave. 
Dining his absence Mr. E. Durand De la Penne, 
Italian Consul, will, it is said, represent him. 


Some 410 shares (paid up yen 25) of the Yoko¬ 
hama Union Electric Light Company were 
offered for sale by public tender on the 13th 
inst., and over 200 were sold at yen 18 per share. 

Mr. Matsuno Shinjiko, an editor of the Nip¬ 
pon, was summoned on the 16th instant to the 
Tokyo District Court, and examined before 
Procurator Fujii in connection with the Tei 
affair. 

The resignation by Count Ito of his position 
of President of the House of Peers will he ac¬ 
cepted in a few days. Count Higashi-Kuze, 
Vice-President of the House, will, it is stated, 
succeed him. 

A concert was held on the 14th instant at the 
Tokyo School of Music, Uyeno, by the members 
of the Dokokai, which was formed by students 
of the institution. Some three hundred persons 
were present on the occasion. 

The total quantity of tea that arrived in Yoko¬ 
hama from the interior from the commencement 
of last season to the 6th instant was 21,872,000 
kin(onz kiti=i-\ lb. avoird), of which 21,686,500 


kin were sold to foreign firms in the port, the 
quantity of tea that remained in stock on that 
date being 110,000 kin. 

An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 17th instant, at which there were present 
Counts Saigo, Matsukata, Yamada, Oyama, and 
Goto, Viscounts Aoki and Kabayama, and 
Messrs. Yoshikawa and Mutsu. 

According to recent investigations the num¬ 
ber of kindergartens in the capital is 26 (in¬ 
cluding both public and private institutions) in 
which 1,286 children (691 boys and 595 girls) 
are educated, the total number of teachers 
being 75. _ 

The total number of Primary Schools in the 
capital at present is 583, of which 223 are public 
and 360 private schools. The number of stu¬ 
dents in these schools is 778,200, of whom 
47,090 belong to the former and 30,730 to the 
latter class. 

Dr. H. Mayrr, an employd of the College of 
Agriculture in the Imperial University, will 
leave Japan for home shortly, his engagement 
in Japan having terminated. Dr. Mayer was 
received in audience by the Emperor on the 
14th instant. 

The sections between Kurozaki and Monji (14 
miles), and Kurume and Takase (34 miles) on 
the Kyushu Railway Company have been com¬ 
pleted. Viscount Inouye, Chief Commissioner 
of the Railway Bureau, has left the capital to 
examine the works. 

The rumour that Mr. Hatoyama Kazno would 
represent the plaintiff in the action for libel 
raised by Mr. Tei, proves to be entirely ground¬ 
less. Mr. Okamura, formerly President of the 
Yokohama Law Courts, will, it is now said, ap¬ 
pear for Mr. Tei. 

It is stated that important changes will be 
effected in the Judicial Department before the 
close of the present month, and that the Bureau 
of General Control, the Minister’s Chamber, the 
Despatch and Receipt Office, and the Reports 
Office will be amalgamated. 

The total quantity of rice that arrived at the 
Fukagawa Granaries during last month was 
172,731 bales, to which 453,026 bales, brought 
over from the previous month, were added, 
making a total of 625,757 hales. Of the above 
figure 324,494 bales were taken out during 
last month, the. quantity of rice that remain¬ 
ed in stock at the end of the month being 
301,263 bales. As compared with the pre¬ 
vious month the above figures show a decrease 
of 186,750 bales in the quantity that arrived, and 
an increase of 96,587 hales in the quantity re¬ 
moved. 

The Import trade is much in the condition last 
reported in so far as Yarns and Piece-goods are 
concerned, a small business in these having been 
done at rates that may be called slightly easier. 
A little life has been infused inio the Metal 
trade, and fair sales have been effected, prin¬ 
cipally in consequence of buyers having run 
out of stocks. There have been sales of Kero¬ 
sene to a moderate extent, hut oil could only be 
moved at a reduction in most cases upon late 
rates, though holders are stiffening their attitude 
since the recent transactions. The stock is still 
very large. Sugar has been in moderate demand, 
and the new Formosa, which is coming in 
freely, sells well. The principal Export appears 
to be in fair demand, and a daily business takes 
place, the total Silk sales for the week being over 
1,coo bales. For Waste Silk there has also been 
a fair demand. Exchange has again fluctuated, 
but not to any great extent on the week. 
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editorial notes. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE TWO HOUSES. 

The business of the House of Representatives, 
while the House is not in session, is to be 
carried on in the building temporarily occupied 
by the House, namely, the formerly Engineer¬ 
ing College. This spacious and handsome 
edifice—or rather pile of edifices—was utilized 
as the Nobles’ School, after the absorption of 
the Engineering College into the University. 
By and by the Nobles’ School was moved else¬ 
where, and the buildings were then partly oc¬ 
cupied as a girls’ school, the great hall and 
nearly all the adjoining class rooms remaining 
unemployed until they served the purposes of 
the Representatives after the destruction of the 
Diet by fire. Very shortly the whole compound 
is to be handed over to the Commissioners of 
the Imperial Museum. The buildings will re¬ 
quire much alteration to fit them for museum 
purposes, but such is to be their fate. One 
or two rooms, however, will be lent to the 
Secretaries of the Lower House to carry on 
their business pending the re-building the Diet. 
The Secretaries of the Upper House are it is 
stated, to have a room at the official residence of j 
the President in Nagata-cho, but we are not, 
quite clear where that may be. 

* 

• * 

The transformation which the Examination , 
Hall of the Engineering College underwent to j 
prepare it for the sittings of the Representa- j 
lives was not picturesque. It was converted 
into a great canvas box, huge pieces of linen 
being stretched at the sides and overhead, 
while to obtain space for the 300 members’ 
seats, narrow wooden benches, partially cover¬ 
ed with green baize, had to be crowded into 
every part. The acoustics were emphatically 
bad, the cold was often very trying, and the 
discomfort of the members must have been 
great. Never well lit, the Hall is not at pre¬ 
sent supplied with gas, and it was therefore 
impossible to continue the sittings of the House 
after sunset. This last point deserves to be 
noted, for we observe that the Representatives 
have been charged with want of zeal because 
they did not extend their hours of debate. 
Whatever their desire to be so, the thing was 
impossible. It may be assumed that they would 
have shown at least as much industry as the 
Peers, had it been in their power to do bo, but 
whereas the Peers occupied a chamber well lit 
with electricity, the Representatives had to rely 
on the light of the sun. 


THE OLD OUESTION. 

There is scarcely a Japanese journal of any 
consequence that has not, within the past twelve 
months, published some detailed account of a 
new scheme of Treaty Revision, confidently as¬ 
serted to be the latest and most authentic on 
the lapis. For a time a lull occurred in this 
persistent shower of revelations, but the pastime 
has been taken up once more by the Mimpo, 
which writes in the following strain:—“The 
efforts to accomplish Treaty Revision made ever 
since the beginning of the Meiji era by Iwa- 
kura. Terashima, Soyejima, Inouye, and Okutna, 
all came to nothing, either because of difficulties 
raised by the Treaty Powers or in consequence 
of opposition on the part of the Japanese people 
themselves. Since Viscount Aoki became Mi¬ 
nister of Foreign Affairs, the Government has 
not entrusted the matter to him alone, but has 
appointed Counts Saigo and Goto as joint Pie-; 
nipotentiaries. These three Ministers have 
consequently resolved to bring the important 
work to a fine termination and to gain the re¬ 
putation of being great statesmen. The point 
in Count Okuma’s programme of last year that 
offended public opinion was the employment of 
foreigners in a judicial capacity, and it is there¬ 
fore concluded that if this condition be ex¬ 
punged, and if other eliminations and additions 
of a minor character be made, there will be no 
difficulty in satisfying the public. Conse¬ 
quents, after careful consideration a draft of 
Revision has been made, and preparations are 
said to be in progress to complete the busi- 
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ness satisfactorily during the course of the 
present year. From a trustworthy source of 
information we have obtained the following 
statement of the items of the new draft:—(1.) 
The idea of employing foreigners in the capi- 
city of judges shall be abandoned. (2.) A short 
and simple naturalization law shall be compiled, 
so that foreigners, without going through the 
formalities prescribed by the generality of Wes¬ 
tern naturalization laws, may acquire the privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by Japanese subjects. (3.) The 
whole country shall be thrown open, and 
mixed residence permitted. (4.) Import dues 
shall be levied on a basis of ten per cent, ad 
valorem at most. (5.) Consular Jurisdiction 
shall be completely abolished. The Govern¬ 
ment, and especially Viscount Aoki and Count 
Goto, fearing lest opposition should be raised 
by the people to these terms, are endeavouring 
to win over the leaders of thought to their side." 
• 

* * 

This statement is advanced with so much 
confidence that many persons will probably be 
found to credit it. But in point of fact the 
Mimpo's programme is nothing more than a 
collection of floating rumours. It does not even 
allude to the important questions of the owner¬ 
ship of real property and the coastwise trade, 
both of which received treatment at Viscount 
Aoki’s hands in the House of Peers. Moreover, 
it speaks of the abolition of Consular jurisdiction 
as a project of immediate realization, whereas 
both the language used by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Diet, and the Representa¬ 
tion proposed in the Lower House, show that no 
such heroic step is contemplated. We allude 
to i\\zMimpo’s story, because, if left undiscussed, 
it would assuredly be snapped up and re¬ 
published as important information by some of 
our local contemporaries. 


THE DIET AND THE ARMY DEPARTMENT. 

The members of both Houses of the Diet are 
to proceed to-day, as guests of the Government, 
to view the fortifications in Tokyo Bay. They 
have shown themselves very inquisitive and to 
some extent impatient about these forts, some 
members crying out against the notion that so 
many years must elapse before the works arc 
completed, others urging that Tokyo Bay ought 
to be properly equipped for defence before any 
other part of the Empire, and a few grumbling 
about the cost. They will now see for them¬ 
selves, and understand the nature of the task in • 
hand. It is a pity that this kind of practical. 
education cannot be extended. If, for example,! 
the Extremists in the Lower House could be : 
put in charge of the Army Department fora 
season, they would acquire a useful knowledge 
| of what is meant by cutting down expenses, 
where no margin for the operation exists. The 
War Office’s appropriation amounts to nearly; 
twelve million yen, and from of this amount only 
the paltry sum of two hundred thousand has 
been deducted. Yet it is asserted that great em¬ 
barrassment will be felt. Up to the year 1885 the 
Army folks spent their money pretty freely. It is 
not claimed that they actually wasted the public 
funds, but they did things in a fine open-handed 
way, and did not mind having an ample band 
of office officials. During 1885 and 1886, 
however, drastic reforms were carried out, all 
superfluous officials being dismissed, and every 
expense reduced that was capable of reduction. 
There is no room, they assert, to accomplish 
any more, and under such circumstances this 
reduction of two hundred thousand yen, though 
an apparent bagatelle, has really the weight of 
the last straw. They allege that the only chance 
of effecting such a saving is to stop the build¬ 
ing of the new barracks. But probably ends 
will be brought together in some way or another. 


CRIME IN TOKYO. 

A terrible event occurred at the Yoshiwara in 
Tokyo on Saturday morning. At about 3.30 
a.m. the porter sitting up in the Kajita-ro, one 
of the casinos in Yedo-cho, heard a jinrikisha 
drive up. Thinking that a guest had arrived, 
he threw open the door, and immediately receiv¬ 
ed three disabling wounds from a large triangu- 
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lar-bladed knife ( deba-bocho ), with which the 
visitor attacked him furiously. Springing over 
the porter's body, the assailant made his way 
straight to the sleeping apartment of Kanda 
Kane, one of the prostitutes, and slashed her 
over the head and shoulders. The girl ran 
shrieking to the room of Kajila Zenjiro, 
father of the proprietor of the house, Kajita 
Tomcjiro. Zenjiro. a powerful man, who had 
formerly served in the detective force, sprang 
from his bed and attempted to seize the ruffian, 
but received two severe wounds. Tomejiro and 
his wife Nabe appeared upon the scene at this 
juncture, -and the madman attacked them at 
once with the greatest ferocity, injuring them 
both severely—so severely in Tomejiro's case 
that he expired the following morning. Having 
now, apparently, accomplished his purpose, the 
murderer fled, crossing the fence of the garden 
and effecting his escape before any hand 
could be stretched out to arrest him. Not be¬ 
fore he had been identified, however, as one 
Izaka Shinkichi, a native of Ibaraki Prefecture, 
who had been a servant in the Kajita-ro until 
the close of January, when he was dismissed in 
consequence of the discovery that his relations 
were over-intimate with the girl Kane. 


THE AKITA MURDER. 

Some further particulars of the terrible murder 
in Yuzawa, Akita Prefecture, are now to hand. 
It appears that the head of the annihilated 
family, Mr. Nakajima, was in charge of the 
branch of the First National Bank at that place. 
He retired to rest as usual, having put the key 
of the safe into a chest-of-drawers in the godown 
communicating with his house. He. himself and 
his wife, aged respectively 44 and 42, were 
sleeping in one room, and in the adjoining cham¬ 
bers were their daughters Fuji, aged 20, Tsugi, 
aged 18, and their adopted son’s wife, Shige, 
aged 30, with her baby. When the alarm was 
given and the police summoned, it was found 
that the whole six had been killed where they 
lay asleep. Not one, apparently, had ventured 
to get up; or had been roused in time to do so. 
From the sleeping chambers to the go-down, 
and all through the latter, traces of bloody feet 
were found. The chest-of-drawers had been 
opened, the key of the safe taken out, and 
thrown down in a corner of the room. Ap¬ 
parently the intention of the burglars had been 
to rob the safe, which contained over four 
thousand^/;, but something had prevented them 
from doing so : the safe was untouched. Some 
seventy thousand yen, however, were taken from 
the box where the key usually lay, and sundry 
articles of clothing appeared to have been also 
taken, but as the entire family were killed, no 
accurate account could be obtained of what there 
had been in the house. The police have not 
yet arrested any one, but they are persuaded 
that the burglars belong to the neighbourhood, 
and that their capture is only a question of time. 


dare d’ar6 ? 

Who, we wonder, is the gentleman called “ Yo- 
shitani, Vice-Grand Master of Ceremonies,” 
who according to the yapan Gazelle's transla¬ 
tion of the Official Gazette attended the funeral 
of the American Minister on behalf of Her 
Majesty the Empress. The Vice-Grand Master 
of Ceremonies is Mr. Sannomiya Yoshilane, one 
of the best known anil most popular officials in 
Tokyo. To speak of him as “ Yoshitani ” is 
not only orthographically wrong and palpably 
rude, but is also to make the curious blunder of 
calling a man by what would be his Christian 
name in the West. It is as though one should 
say that John, Lord Justice of Scotland, pre¬ 
sided on a certain occasion, or that Charles, 
Secretary to the Admiralty, wrote on behalf of 
the First Lord. People might recognise Mr. 
John Inglis and Mr. Charles Thomson Riichie 
in these queer abbreviations, but they would be 
none the less startled by such a new departure 
in styles of public address. The editor of the 
yapan Gazette is evidently at sea in these 
matters. Some time ago, in a leading article, 
j he spoke of Mr. Murata Tamotsu as “ Mr. Ta- 
inotsu,” plainly showing that his Japanese 
> studies have not extended to the difference be- 
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tween personal and family names. By what 
curious episodes social intercourse would be 
chequered if some members were introduced 
who could not distinguish between a Christian 
name and a surname ! 


THR DESTRUCTION OF THE PROGRESSIONISTS' 
ASSEMBLY HALL. 

Thk burning of a large building in Yurakucho, 
Sancho-me, which took place on the 10th instant 
at 3 a.m., has caused some comment and specu¬ 
lation in Tokyo. The house was used by the 
Progressionists (Kaishin-to) for the purpose of 
holding meetings and transacting the business 
of the party. It had been rented under an 
agreement providing that in the event of its 
destruction by fire, whether accidental or in¬ 
cendiary, the loss should be made good to 
the owner, and of course, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the lessees have no resource but 
to pay up. The sum involved is, however, 
very considerable. According to a rough cal¬ 
culation, it is asserted that though eacli Kai- 
shin-to member of the Diet, who used the Club, 
should disburse the whole of his Parliamentary 
allowance, namely, 8co yen, there would still be 
a balance of indebtedness. In consideration of 
this point people speak of the affair as “ the fire 
that burned the salaries” and there is naturally 
a strong impression that some of the political 
opponents of the Kaishin-to were the authors of 
the conflagration. Various stories are circulated, 
but the strong probability is that the incident 
will never be cleared up. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ‘‘NIPPON.’' 

The mystery of the letter supposed to have been 
Written bv Mr. Tei Yeinei to the Chinese Re¬ 
presentative in Tokyo, is pleasingly heightened 
by the Japan Gazelles comments. “The Chi¬ 
nese Minister and Mr. Tei,” says that journal, 
“have both denied the authorship of the letter, 
and have prosecuted the first paper which 
published it, the Nippon." In this statement 
two very interesting pieces of news are contain¬ 
ed ; first, that the Chinese Representative has 
denied the authorship of the letter—a somewhat 
superfluous proceeding, seeing that he was 
never suspected of writing it—and, secondly, that 
he has instituted proceedings against the A r ip- 
pon. Both items of intelligence are quite new. 
We fear that the Chinese Minister's grounds of 
action against the Nippon are scarcely sound. 
The mere statement that a man has had a letter 
addressed to him does not constitute a libel, 
and nothing more heinous has been charged 
against His Excellency Li. The Minister, how¬ 
ever, will be very much astonished by the action 
attributed to him, for he has neither denied the 
authorship of the letter nor instituted proceed¬ 
ings against the Nippon. Both statements owe 
their existence entirely, not to the imagination 
of the Japan Gazette, but to its ignorance of 
the use of the English language. 

* 

• • 

To write English so clumsily that it shall con¬ 
vey utterly false ideas is, however, a very small 
part of the offence committed by the Japan 
Gazette in respect of this wretched business. 
The communication attributed to Mr, Tei pri¬ 
marily by the Nippon, and subsequently by 
other Japanese journals, contained no internal 
evidence of his authorship, except a description 
which the writer is made to give of himself. By 
this description Mr. Tei is easily identified, as 
it was obviously intended that he should be 
identified. The Chinese style of the document 
is quite insufficient to indicate the author, for 
there are hundreds of educated Japanese cap¬ 
able of such a literary achievement. The Nip¬ 
pon, then, having received the document from 
an anonymous source, and finding that the writer 
describes his antecedents so clearly as to be easily 
identifiable, does not hesitate to publish it and 
to openly ascribe the authorship to Mr. Tei. 
But testimony as to authorship furnished by the 
writer's account of his own antecedents is 
obviously quite valueless, unless the writer 1>e 
really the person so designated. If Mr. Tei 
wrote the document, then his account of himself 
furnishes a trustworthy clue to his identification. 
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But if lie did not write the document, then a 
description inserted for the purpose of indicat¬ 
ing him, is nothing more than an additional 
fraud. The case therefore stood thus at the 
outset:—A document received from an un¬ 
known source, and purporting to have been 
taken from the archives of the Chinese 
Legation, was published by the Nippon, and, 
on the strength of evidence absolutely value¬ 
less unless the document were authentic, 
the Nippon identified and declared the writer 
to be Mr. Tei. As for the contents of the 
document, nothing more terrible could have 
been alleged against a Japanese than that he had 
penned such words. A foul traitor to his coun¬ 
try, he became at once an object of public 
loathing and execration. In point of fact, the 
greatest excitement was created in the capital, 
and if popular fury had proceeded to the length 
of active violence, nobody could have been 
surprised. But Mr. Tei lost no time in em¬ 
phatically denying that he had ever written 
such a letter and in taking legal proceedings 
against the Nippon, while from the Chinese 
Legation an official denial was published that 
any letter of the kind had ever been received 
there. Now it will be remembered that the letter 
was said to have been taken from the archives 
of the Chinese Legation. Thus the latter’s dis¬ 
avowal damned the whole story. Under these 
circumstances, what does the Japan Gazette 
do ? Does it show any appreciation of the 
value attaching to the statement of an anony¬ 
mous and unknown petson.as compared with 
the open denials of the Chinese Legation and Mr* 
Tei? Has it the common decency to perceive that 
in such a conjuncture, even the strongest partisans 
of the libeller should exercise discretion? Does 
it recognise the rudimentary principle of justice 
that when popular fury has been roused against 
a man on account of a crime of which the 
balance of testimony goes to prove him inno¬ 
cent, even- ordinarily honest journal ought at 
least to suspend judgment? Not a bit of it. 
The Gazette, on the contiary, goes out of its 
way to try and fix the charge. It writes as 
though Mr. Tei’s authorship were beyond all 
doubt. “Mr. Tei,” it says, “denounces his 
country and its institutions in such a forcible 
manner that he has aroused the most violent 
opposition, and his life is said to be in danger. 
And then, with that simulation of knowledge so 
comically familiar to its readers, it adds:— 
“The suspicion of all the best judges rests on 1 
one man. And the probabilities are that it is 
rightly placed.” Nor does tiiis suffice. In its 
next issue the Japan Gazette publishes the 
following:— 

The Chinese Minister has addressed a le'ter to the 
various Tokyo papers denying that he received from 
Mr. Tei the letter wi'Ose publication by the Nihon has 
caused such a stir throughout the country, and asks 
that the statements attributing the authorship to .Mr. 
Tei be withdrawn. The Nihon withdraws the state 
ment, but is particular to explain that such a with¬ 
drawal is only made out of legal obligation, and that 
the paper still holds to its original assertion that Mr. 
Tei is the author of the letter in question ; it rightly 
argues that its failure to prove the authorship legally is 
not conclusive proof against the accuracy of its asser¬ 
tions. 

Now we lire aware that to be obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge llie reckless conduct of the Nippon in 
this matter would be very awkward for the 
Japan Gazette. The Nippon is the source of 
many of the wonderful revelations which our 
“honest” contemporary re-cooks and hashes 
up for its readers’ edification, seasoning them 
with “ private information ’’ of its own. From the : 
Nippon itoblained materials for its crusade against 
Count Yamada and the Cabinet, and the dis¬ 
crediting of the Nippon would mean that this 
prolific mine must be temporarily closed. But 
that such a consideration should betray the 
Japan Gazette into endeavouring to fix upon a 
man a foul crime unsupported by any evidence 
of the slightest value and contradicted by evi-: 
deuce of great weight; a crime which, if proved, 
must condemn himself and his whole family to 
national execration and even imperil their lives 
—this, we have no hesitation in saying, is one 
of the most disgraceful incidents that has ever 
disfigured the history of foreign journalism in 
Yokohama. The Japan Gazette is the publicly 


avowed organ of a number of leading residents 
of Yokohama. Its escapades concern the good 
name of the whole British community, and can¬ 
not be passed o\er in silence. 


KOREAN NEWS. 

The Tokyo papers have been, for the last few 
days, publishing alarming news from Soul. It 
is slated that the Chinese Resident, Mr. Yuan, 
has approached the Korean Court with two pro¬ 
posals of a startling nature. One relates to a 
treaty by which Korea gave to Russia great pri¬ 
vileges of commerce and navigation on por¬ 
tions of the coast and on her borders. Several 
years ago, when this treaty was first concluded 
between the two countries, Mr. Yuan remon¬ 
strated with the Korean Government, and it was 
only the year before last that the treaty was ra¬ 
tified. As to the details of the demands pre¬ 
ferred by the Chinese Resident in the present 
instance, no accurate information is given in 
any of the reports thus far published. The other 
proposal is said to have for its object the ab¬ 
dication of the present King in favour of his 
son. Some of the correspondents say that the 
Koieans are now very well disposed to Russia, 
and that they resent the interference of their 
western neighbour. The report published in 
the Kokkai states that the graves of the late 
King and Queen have been dug up and all 
jewels taken away. The grave-keepers were 
sentenced to banishment for their negligence. 


THE HONGKONG FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIM1TKO, 

The following is the report presented to the 
shareholders at the twenty-second ordinary an¬ 
nual meetingheldat the offices of the company in 
Hongkong on Saturday last:—1889 Account.— 
The result of the year's working shows abalance 
at credit of §187,874, which sum. with 
the approval of the Consulting Committee, 
it is now proposed to deal with as follows :— 
Reserve Fund, S3.951.00; Bonus to Contribut¬ 
ing Shareholders, §39,923.00; Dividend of $18 
per Share, 144,000.00. Mortgages.—The Ge¬ 
neral Managers and Consulting Committee are 
satisfied from the valuations made by the Com¬ 
pany's Surveyors in Shanghai and Hongkong 
that the properties held by the Company are good 
for the advances made, although consider¬ 
able depreciation has taken place in Hongkong. 
Consulting Committee.—Messrs. S. G. Bird and 
A. P. McEwen having left the Colony, Messrs. 
F. T. P. Foster and C. J. Holliday have been 
nominaied to the vacant seats, and their appoint¬ 
ment now requires to be confirmed. The pre¬ 
sent members, the Hon. C. P. Chater, Messrs. 
J. S. Moses and T. E. Davies offer themselves 
for re-election. Auditors.—The Accounts have 
been audited by Messrs. G. S. Coxon and Ful- 
larton Henderson and their re-election as Audi¬ 
tors of the Company is recommended. 


AN ASSOCIATION FOR PRACTICAL PURSUITS. 

Sf.verai. well known Japanese gentlemen, among 
them being Messrs. Hoshino Chotaro, Miyazaki 
Yukei, Mhi Tetsunosuke, Yamada Jinnosuke, 
and others, have formed an association called 
the Jilsttgyo-gikai, or society for deliberating 
about practical undertakings. Apparently the 
object of tiie step is to direct public attention 
from political into productive channels. There 
are to he five sections in the Association, devot¬ 
ed respectively to tea ( Chagyo-bu ), silk (Sanyo- 
btt), agriculture ( Nogyo-bu), marine products 
( Suisam-bu), commerce ( Xhogvo-btt), industry 
(Nogyo-bu), and cattle rearing ( Bokuchiku-lu ). 
It is expected that the association will develop 
great activity, and that considerable practical 
results will be attained. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF “ MURRAY'S GUIDE TO 
JAPAN.” 

Thf. printers are at last on the eve of receiving 
the manuscript of the third edition of “ Murray's 
Guide to Japan." For a long time the work 
has been undergoing complete revision and en¬ 
largement at the hands of Messrs. B. II. Cham¬ 
berlain and W. B. Mason, by whom the copy¬ 
right has been acquired. Originally compiled 
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by two men of whom one stood at the head of 
contemporaneous sinologues, and the other 
possessed qualities eminently fitting him to co¬ 
operate in such an undertaking, the hook proved 
an incalculable boon to every foreigner living 
in or visiting Japan. It occupied the field 
permanently. Competition was out of the 
question ; for such a mine of information was 
opened to the public in its pages, information 
historical, archaeological, topographical, artistic, 
geographical, social, ethnological, and statistical, 
that the most insatiate inquirer found something 
to satisfy him. If the book had any fault, it 
was bulkiness. Superficial tourists did not need 
so much, and not every resident took sufficient 
interest in the country to delve into details of 
subjects entirely strange to him. The conse¬ 
quence was that shrewd plagiarists set them¬ 
selves to condense or copy such portions of the 
volume as they judged important. We should 
not like to express any definite opinion about 
the drafts made upon the book by minor writers 
following in the same line. Conscience is not 
very exacting in such matters, and besides, 
the dead past may be suffered to bury its 
dead. Meanwhile, the second edition of the 
Guide Book was sold out, and it became al¬ 
most impossible to procure a copy for love or 
money. A constant demand suggested the issue 
of a third edition as soon as possible. But the 
work needed large revision to bring it up to the 
time, as well as expansion so as to include new 
portions of the country, and both of the authors 
had left Japan. Happily, after some delay, 
Messrs. Chamberlain and Mason look it up, and 
it thus came into the hands of precisely the two 
men conspicuously competent to carry its scheme 
to completion. How long the work of revision 
and enlargement has been in progress we do 
not know exactly, but every one will be glad to 
hear that it is completed—very thoroughly com¬ 
pleted, we understand—and that nothing now 
remains but the printers’part of the task. There 
will be great satisfaction when the object of such 
protracted and impatient expectation becomes 
at length actually procurable. 


A SINGULAR NOTION. 

Thk Hochi Shi mb tin contains a paragraph 
which we have read with much surprise. “ Some 
persons assert,” writes our contemporary, “ that 
the approaching visit of the Russian Prince Im¬ 
perial to Japan is not of an ordinary character, 
its object being to study the condition of our 
military organization with special regard to any 
important strategical positions on our northern 
borders. Among the people, therefore, who 
accompany his Imperial Highness, there are 
general officers and engineers, whose duty will 
be to examine, in the first place, all the ports 
and bays visible on the voyage from Kiushiu to 
Tokyo. Then, after a brief stay in the capital, the 
whole party will proceed to Niigata, there to 
embark in vessels of war for a trip to Hokkaido, 
going thence to Vladivostock. On the home¬ 
ward voyage to Russia, the party will survey the 
Siberian Railway. The selection of this un¬ 
wonted and inconvenientroute vid Niigata affords 
ample grounds to divine the object in view.” 
The Mimpo also writes in the same strain, evi¬ 
dently deriving its information from the Hochi , 
but seems to regard the motive attributed to the 
Prince Imperial as an additional reason for treat¬ 
ing him hospitably. It is well known that the 
miscellaneous items in Japanese journals do not 
always receive careful scrutiny at the hands of 
the editor, but although such a want of proper 
care may be urged in extenuation of some 
errors, surely the' visit of the Russian Prince 
Imperial is too important an event to be thus 
lightly treated? Japan has never before had 
the honour of entertaining the heir-apparent 
to the throne of one of the Great European 
Powers, and in visiting her shores the Russian 
Prince Imperial offers no small evidence of good 
will and amity. To suggest, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, that he comes with an ulterior 
and unfriendly object, is not only most un¬ 
gracious but highly impolitic. As for the mo¬ 
tive assigned by the Hochi Sht'mbun, it 
sounds to us very laughable. If Russia wants 
to learn anything about Japan’s harbours, 


bays, strategical positions, or military organiza¬ 
tions, she has a thousand ways of doing so, 
without going to the extraordinary trouble of 
sending the Prince Imperial in quest of inform¬ 
ation. Truly, it is most singular to find such 
ill-considered and mischievous paragraphs in a 
journal of the Hochi Shimbtins high standing 
and generally sound views. 


VAIN TROUBLE. 

Never was there such a prolific theme for mis¬ 
conceptions and misrepresentations as Treaty 
Revision. The latest phase is a meeting or¬ 
ganised by Conservatives, Messrs. Nishimura, 
Tomita, Kimpara, and others, for the purpose of 
exorcising a phantom of their own imagination. 
They have learned, by some wonderful process, 
thatnegotatious for Revision having been opened 
on much the same lines as those contemplated 
by Count Okuma. with the important exception 
of the provision about foreign Judges, England 
has agreed, but Russia insists that unless the 
coastwise trade be thrown open to her subjects, 
she cannot consent to dispense with the foreign- 
judge clause. They have further learned that to 
this compromise Viscount Aoki andCounts Saigo 
and Goto, the three Plenipotentiaries, have con¬ 
sented, and that Messrs. Mutsu and Yoshikawa 
are of the same opinion. Accordingly, a meet¬ 
ing of Conservatives is to be held to-day for the 
purpose of protesting against any such conces¬ 
sion. No doubt the politicians present at the meet¬ 
ing—Mr. Oi Kentaro is to be amoug them, we 
read—will have a very satisfactory half hour, from 
their own point of view, but surely it is too silly 
of them to take Russia as their object of attack. 
Russia does not care a bundle of pins about the 
coastwise trade: she has not the most infini¬ 
tesimal interest in securing for her subjects the 
privilege of engaging in it. As to the judge ques¬ 
tion, she is not, perhaps, equally indifferent, but 
it is well known that she has never assumed any 
obdurate attitude on that subject; nay, that 
in 1889 her friendship went to such lengths as 
to suggest that even larger concessions than 
those then sought by Count Okuma would not 
have provoked her opposition. Yet it is Russia 
whom the Conservatives now select to charge 
with this new phantasy I When will these good 
folks grow weary of beating the air, we wonder. 


THE ARTICLES REMAINING FROM THE IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

A difficulty appears to have arisen in connec¬ 
tion with the articles remaining from the In¬ 
dustrial Exhibition of last year. We stated in 
a recent issue that the lottery for disposing of 
these articles was to commence on the irth 
instant and would probably be concluded by the 
20th, but it is now asserted that the ulnost ex¬ 
ertions will not enable a beginning to be made 
before the latter date. We have no informa¬ 
tion as to the cause of the delay, but things are 
not progressing smoothly, and some time may 
yet be required before the arrangements can be 
finally completed. The action said to have been 
instituted against the projectors has evidently been 
dropped, so that the unlooked for tardiness of 
the management cannot be placed to that score. 


THE RUSSIAN TRINCE IMPERIAL. 

The arrival of the Russian Prince Imperial in 
Japan is expected to take place about the 15th 
of May. His Imperial Highness will land at 
Nagasaki, and after a very brief stay there will 
proceed by the Inland Sea to Kobe. It is not 
expected that more than a week will be available 
for sojourn in Tokyo, as the Prince will visit all 
the places of special interest in the interior. 
Great preparations for His Imperial Highness’ 
reception are being made in Tokyo. The Palace 
of II.I.H. Prince Arisugawa is now under¬ 
going thorough repairs and refitting, and will 
be placed entirely at the disposal of the illus¬ 
trious visitor. This spacious and handsome 
edifice is particularly well suited for the pur¬ 
pose, being immediately behind the Foreign 
Office, about a hundred yards from the Russian 
Legation, and within five minutes’ drive of the 
Emperor’s palace. We observe that some com¬ 
ments have been made in the Japanese press 


with reference to the exceptional step of appro¬ 
priating the residence of the Emperor’s uncle 
for the reception of a foreign Prince; but it has 
been truly pointed out that no honour which 
Japan can pay to the Prince Imperial of Russia 
would be too great; and further, that the excep¬ 
tional and magnificent courtesy shown by the 
present Emperor of Russia to Prince Arisugawa 
when the latter was despatched to St. Petersburg 
to represent japan at the Coronation Ceremony, 
set an example of imperial hospitality not to be 
disregarded. 

* 

* * 

Our readers will remember that, towards the 
close of January, statements appeared in the 
Shanghai journals to the effect that the Viceroy 
of Hukuang had signified his resolve not to re¬ 
ceive the Prince Imperial of Russia at Wuchang, 
and further, that the official intimation of the 
Prince’s intended visit had been conveyed to the 
Viceroy by a Russian man-of-war sent by 
Admiral Naziinoff. We expressed our con¬ 
viction at the time that both of these statements 
were entirely groundless, and it now turns out 
that we surmised correctly. Nothing of the 
kind has occurred in China. His Imperial 
Highness will carry out the whole of his 
originally projected programme there, and 
according to present appearances, his reception 
will be of the heartiest character. 


shanghai and its chief-justice-consul- 
general. 

The British residents of Shanghai were to hold 
a public meeting on the 18th instant, for the 
purpose of voting a protest against the proposal 
to roll into one the two offices of Consul-General 
and Chief Justice. The protest, a draft of which 
was published before the last mail left, is a col¬ 
lection of powerful reasons carefully marshalled. 
It ought to command attention. Apropos the 
fact that it is to be forwarded to H.B.M.’s Re¬ 
presentative in Peking, we observe that no con¬ 
tradiction has yet been published in Shanghai of 
the assertion advanced some time ago with so 
much confidence, namely, that the amalgama¬ 
tion of the two offices had been recommended 
by the First Secretary of Legation in Peking, 
and was, in fact, due to his recommendation. 
Our own information is entirely opposed to this. 
We believe that the contemplated change has 
not been viewed with any favour at the Legation 
in Peking, and that the conception of it must be 
ascribed entirely to the Foreign Office in London, 
where, doubtless, the Constantinople precedent 
was not without influence. 

* 

* * 

The protest contains a- statement decidedly 
interesting to us in Japan, namely:— 

Moreover if the < onsul-Geneaal is lobe Chief justice 
also, and the Consul is to be Assistant Judge also, neither of 
these Officials will be able, with propriety, to hear the case 
and urge the claim of one side, when there is a possibility 
of the matter resolving itself into a suit against a British 
subject or of such a suit arising out of it. 

This is exactly what we have been pointing out 
for years with reference to the Consular Court9 
in Japan. Only one of the Treaty Powers has, 
in this Empire, a court presided over by a re¬ 
gular Judge. All the rest have courts presided 
over by Consuls or Consuls-General. But the 
functions of Consul and Judge are incompatible. 
The Consul is expected to be the advocate of his 
nationals. That is his distinct duty. Thus 
when a complaint is carried to him by one of 
his own countrymen, he has to think first of the 
latter’s interests, and must take up the complaint 
in that spirit. Then finally he is expected to 
sit as an impartial dispenser of justice in a case 
where he has already been acting as advocate 
for one side. We have actually had, in this 
Settlement, instances of a Consul, in his capa¬ 
city as such, officially denouncing, in the 
strongest terms of opprobrium, men of another 
nationality who a few days subsequently, ap¬ 
peared as complainants in the same case before 
the tribunal where he sat as Judge. These glar¬ 
ing anomalies have been treated with cheerful 
indifference here because the only probable 
sufferers are Japanese and Chinese. But they 
do no little discredit to Powers satisfied with 
such an obviously indefensible system of judi¬ 
cial administration. We are interested to find 
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that the British residents of Shanghai are 
thoroughly alive to the anomaly, and have 
protested against it in the plainest terms. To 
Great Britain’s credit she has hitherto laid her¬ 
self open to no reproach of this nature. She 
has her duly equipped Courts in China and 
Japan, presided over by qualified Judges, who 
are entirely unconnected with Consular duties. 
It will be most regrettable if, for the sake of 
saving a paltry twenty-five hundred pounds an¬ 
nually, she descends from the eminence hither¬ 
to occupied by her, and places herself on the 
level of States which are content to roll into one 
the functions of Judge and advocate, forgetting 
that when they stipulated for immunity from 
territorial jurisdiction in China and Japan, they 
were bound to provide a proper substitute. 


COUNT ITAGAKI AND THE BUDGET. 

When Count Itagaki withdrew from the Rikken 
Jiyu-to , he set forth the reasons of his secession 
in a document eagerly scanned by the public. 
Among other statements he charged the Jiyu-to 
with excluding him from their counsels even in 
such a vital matter as the disintegration of the 
party, and from this accusation some people 
inferred that the Count intended to avow 
ignorance of the intention entertained by his 
former closest followers to introduce the motion 
which defeated the Extremists. We never held 
such a belief ourselves, but expressed the con¬ 
viction that since Count Itagaki was understood 
tohave made up his mind at a comparatively early 
dale as to the unconstitutionality of the procedure 
advocated by the Extremists, he must have had 
full cognisance of the course contemplated in the 
House. His manifesto did not necessarily convey 
the former signification, and the probabilities were 
all against it. The Choya Shimbun now as¬ 
serts that he was aware of the matter throughout. 
Mr. Misaki Kamenosuke, persuaded that if the 
plan advocated by the Extremists were persisted 
in the Budget could not possibly come into ex¬ 
istence, consulted Count Itagaki as to the ad¬ 
visability of proposing reference to the Govern¬ 
ment at the close of the second reading. Count 
Itagaki was opposed at first, as he foresaw 
trouble in the Party, but ultimately he fell in 
with Mr. Misaki's views. The latter explained 
the matter to the Taisei-kai, and it was agreed 
that Mr. Amano Jakuyen should make the mo¬ 
tion. All this sounds extremely probable. 


JAPANESE ENTERPRISE. 

The idea of “going down to the sea in ships "is 
evidently beginning to exercise upon the minds 
of the Japanese a charm such as it exercised in 
the days when their corsairs swept the neigh¬ 
bouring waters, and harried the unhappy shore- 
dwellers of China. The latest phase of the 
impulse is closely associaied with the names of 
Viscount Yenomoto and Mr. Arai Ikunosuke. 
A large association has been formed, having for 
its object the exploration of the seas south of 
the Bonin Islands, with the hope of finding some 
fertile spot invitating colonization, or some new 
market for Japanese goods. We do not possess 
sufficiently accurate information about the plans 
of the company—if. indeed, a company has 
been formed—to speak in detail of its proceed¬ 
ings. but rumour says that a large number of 
naval officers on the retired list, or who have re¬ 
signed their posts, are associated with the scheme, 
and that a sailing ship will soon be equipped 
and despatched to the districts southward of 
Ogasawara-jima. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 

A split has occurred in the ranks of the Aiko- 
kuko-lo, that is to say, in the party originally 
organized by Count Itagaki, subsequently amal¬ 
gamated with the Rikken Jiyu-to, and recently 
brought into conspicuous notice by its seces¬ 
sion from the latter at the critical stage of the 
Budget's progress through the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. It is not, perhaps, quite accurate to 
call the Aikokuko-to a party, inasmuch as it 
has not, so far as we know, been officially re¬ 
organized since it ceased to be a part of the 
Rikken Jiyu-to. Still, its members had been 
old associates and were expected to work to¬ 


gether, though not under the immediate leader¬ 
ship of Count Itagaki, who adheres to his re¬ 
solve to stand aloot from political parties. Se¬ 
ceding from the Extremists, in other words from 
the combined Rikken Jiyu-to and Kaishin-to, 
the Aikokuko-to joined forces with the Moderates 
on the Constitutional question of procedure in 
regard to the Budget, and a belief gained 
ground that this alliance would prove permanent. 
But the latest development contradicts any such 
notion. A part of the Aikokuko-to has indeed 
been absorbed into the Moderates {Taisei-kai ), 
but the remainder, numbering about thirteen 
members of the Lower House, have decided to 
hold aloof, and to form themselves into a New 
Radical Party ( Shin Jiyu-to). It is now pre¬ 
dicted that a further disintegration of the Rik¬ 
ken Jiyu-to will take place after the approach¬ 
ing meeting in Osaka, and that the seceders will 
probably divide themselves between the Mo¬ 
derates and the New Radicals. Apparently we 
are still distant from the time when Japan shall 
possess really firmly knit and intelligently based 
political parties. 


CHINESE IDEAS ON HYDROPHOBIA. 

The benighted condition of the Chinese in re¬ 
gard to diseases and their treatment is well il¬ 
lustrated by a translation from the Lat Pau in 
reference to hydrophobia, the occasion being 
the dreadful condition of Singapore, which has 
for some time past been overrun by packs of 
ownerless dogs, many of which are afflicted with 
rabies, and have bitten several people with 
fatal results :— 

Cases of hydrophobia we very common in Singapore. 
Many victims have succumbed from it and the danger has 
now become so apparent that a deputation of gentlemen 
and merchants waited on His Excellency the Governor the 
other day to request him to devise some means which wonld 
free the public fiom this dreadful disease. The deputation 
suggested that an entire extirpation of dogs should he car¬ 
ried out. We are, however, of opinion that such a course 
of action is not at all necessary. The object of the deputa¬ 
tion in mailing such a suggeslion is no doubt to protect 
human life, but it should he icmembered that the dog is 
not a wholly useless creature to man and it has also 
life in it. Even the smallest thing created by heaven 
should be treated with consideration, and entire extirpation 
in this case is out of the question The best way of 
dealing with hydrophobia we believe is by medical treat¬ 
ment. When proper treatment is given the disease could 
easily be cured, and as a matter of fact it is utterly un¬ 
necessary to raise such an outcry against ltydi ophobia. The 
European doctors however, have not yet discovered a good 
prescription for this disease ; therefore their treatment is 
not generally successful. We will now say a few words on 
the treatment and the symptoms of hydiopiiohia. When 
a man or even his clothes or queue, has been bitten by a 
rabid dog, he is affected by the poison of the animal. 
After some time the poison develops itself and the patient 
begins to show signs of madness. At this stage of the 
disease oroper medical treatment should be given, otherwise 
the patient will imitate the movement of a dog—smell any¬ 
thing that comes in his way and bark himself to death. In 
some cases when a man is bitten he thinks very little of it. 
He merely stops the bleeding, applies some medicine to the 
wound, and when it is healed he believes that the danger 
is gone. But he forgets that though the wound is 
healed up the poison has not bern extracted »nd in some 
future day the disease will surely break out again. This 
is the mistake that the European d. ctors generally fall into. 
Now in 01 der to determine whether tlie disease that a patient 
suffers from is hydrophobia or not the following method 
should he adopied Get a gong or any large brass utensil 
and strike it before the patient. If he is suffering from 
hydrophobia he will at once show signs of madness; then 
fan him with a large palm-leaf fan and he will crouch down 
as if in great fear. When we have determined on the 
disease the next step that should be taken—a most im¬ 
portant one—is to search the hair of the patient, there 
we will certainly find one hair of the colour of Vermillion, 
and rather stronger and coarser than ordinary hair. Ibis 
particular hair should be entirely pulled out. not even the 
smallest part of mot must he left, otherwise the disease can¬ 
not he cured When this has been done a piescription 
must be prepared and the drugs used should be of such a 
nature as will expel the poison from where it has located 
itself. Any how great care should be exercised in the 
treatment of this disease, and that depends upon the doctor 
who has the case under his treatment. 


COMPETITION IN TEA PLANTATIONS. 

The following, taken from the Weekly Dispatch 
of January 25th, throws some light on the 
telegram published in this issue:—There 
seems to have set in a keen rivalry amongst 
Ceylon tea-planters. Some time back one Cey¬ 
lon estate sent over a consignment that put 
Mincing-lane in a flutter. This was knocked 
down at 31s. 6d. per lb., and the last time 
it was heard of it was selling at 5s. per oz. Of 
course, the name of the estate that exported this 
tea was in everybody’s mouth, and a good ad¬ 
vertisement was thereby obtained. Now, how¬ 
ever, the estate has had to take a back seat, for 


a consignment from another estate was knocked 
down the other day at £s, 7s. per lb., and 
immediately resold for ^5 103. —just as near 
as' can be is. a teaspoonfal. This is cer¬ 
tainly a high price, but, from what a tea- 
broker tells us, it is nothing like the cost incur¬ 
red in procuring such tea. In appearance this 
tea is golden coloured, and the leaves are ex¬ 
ceedingly fine. They are young leaves, and, 
looked at through a microscope, appear to be 
covered with down. These downy projec¬ 
tions enable them to cling to any cloth 
of a silky nature they may come in contact with, 
and this gives the clue to the secret of prepar¬ 
ing these costly teas. Ordinary tea, in which 
there is a fair proportion of these golden leaves, 
is dabbed, so to speak, with a silk cloth, and 
the leaves that adhere to the silk are shaken 
into a pile by themselves. This tedious ope¬ 
ration is repeated until the naturally ga¬ 
thered tea is exhausted of these golden, 
flossy leaves. The leaves that are left be¬ 
hind after this picking-out operation has been 
completed are, of course, not of the same value, 
weight for weight as before. 


KOREAN STONE-FIGHTS. 

A correspondent writes from Soul:—It is pro¬ 
bable that in all countries there is a certain ro¬ 
tation of games, one style of amusement suc¬ 
ceeding another in the same order year after 
year. But there are few countries where the 
transition is fixed at a certain date, as is the 
case in Korea. The first fifteen days of the 
year are taken up with the flying of kites. It 
must not be supposed that this sport is partici¬ 
pated in by small boys only: young and middle 
aged men engage in it as well, and it is not an 
unmanly form of amusement as carried on in 
the peninsula. Immense sums of money are 
wasted in a single season. Thus if not infre¬ 
quently happens that a man runs through the 
whole of his patrimony in two or three weeks. 
The reason is that kite flying in Korea is really 
kite fighting, the object being to get your kite 
string afoul of another man’s string and then to 
see which will part the sooner. The kites cost 
practically nothing, but the string is very expen¬ 
sive, for it must combine strength and lightness. 
The best sliing is made of silk, and one skein 
of it, or enough to fly a kite, costs from seventy- 
five cents to a dollar. It is not uncommon to 
see small hoys grinding up broken pieces of 
glass, mixing it with paste and putting it on 
their kite strings, so as more easily to saw off 
the enemy's strings. But if I were to tell of 
some of the exciting kite fights that have taken 
place here this winter I should have no room 
left to describe the still more interesting stone 
fights, or, as the Koreans call them, pyensam. 
On the fifteenth of the first month we see the 
last of the kites for the season, excepting those 
that festoon the trees and telegraph wires, these 
latter being the kite-flyer’s greatest aversion and 
rock of offence. The kites all being put away 
on the fifteenth, the stone fights begin the very 
next day. The smaller ones take place in the 
streets of the city, but only between small boys. 
In the eastern part of the city there are Targe 
open spaces that have not as yet been built 
upon, and here occur the more serious and in¬ 
teresting fights. One section of the city is pit¬ 
ted against another, but any one can take a 
hand on either side at pleasure. There are no 
recognized leaders, but on either side the mass 
of fighters readily follows the lead of any one 
who shows himself to be a little more 
reckless than the rest. So you may imagine 
two mobs, consisting of fifty, seventy, or a 
hundred inen each, drawn up against each 
other with an interval of perhaps fifty yards be¬ 
tween them. There is an incessant shower of 
stones, and each man's business is to hit as 
many men as he can, and especially to 
dodge all the stones directed at him. But the 
fighting is not done with stones alone. From 
ten to twenty men on each side are armed with 
stout clubs and wear thick wadded helmets. 
These form the skirmishing line. They sally 
out from their respective sides and meeting in 
mid career, strike out viciously at each other's 
heads, each man holding up his cloak with his 
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left hand as a shield to ward off the blows of or the Spanish hull-fight, hut not so brutal, 
his adversary. These sallies are accompanied Man against man is bad enough, but man 
by a partial cessation of hostilities on the part against brute is worse. The first stone fight of 
of the stone throwers while they watch the the season which occurred a few days ago was 
outcome of the club fight of their chain- rather more disastrous than usual. It is repor- 
pions. After the club fight has lasted about ted that six men were killed, but this is probably 
thirty seconds, one side or the other be- an exaggeration. At any rate a company of 
gins to give ground, which is the signal for soldiers was ordered out to stop it ; which they 
the backers of the successful club men to set up found some difficulty in doing even with fixed 
a wild shout and rush down en viasse to follow bayonets. The long inactivity of winter makes 
up the advantage gained. Almost invariably the men rather too active in the first few rounds of 
other side breaks and runs, and sometimes the “ game.” 
they are run clean into their houses, but gener¬ 
ally some one or two of the pursuing party press customs returns. 

too closely upon the fugitives. Then the latter Thk following is a summary of the Customs 
suddenly turn and deal a few staggering blows, Returns for January, showing the foreign 
which check the pursuers, and in a second trade of Japan for the month :— 
more the tables are turned, and those who a export* and import*. 

moment ago were flushed with victory, are 1890. 1891. 
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late humiliation. And so the battle goes back l m P" rts . 6,446,772.790 4,687,704.600 

and forth across the fields, while the neighbour- lota , exports and imports . 10,071,064.350 

ing embankments are crowded with spectators, Kxcess of exports. 695,655.150 

who shout for whichever side seems to be get- Cl’STUMS DUTIES. SILVER YI*. 

ling the better of the fight. They like to be on Exports. 144.931 67S 


1891, 
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the”winning side, and never has it been my lot I '" l>or , l , s . 

to hear from any spectator a word of encourage- ___ 

ment for the weaker side. They evidently be- Total. 333,354233 

lieve in the wisdom of the proverb “nothing TOTAL VALUE Of EXPORTS 10 ANI. IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS FOREIGN. 

succeeds like success.” It would be difficult to countries 

_ . , 1 . j Exports. Imports. lr.tal. 

make an estimate of how many people stand Silver Yen. silver Yen. Silver Yen. 


Exports. 
Silver Yen. 


Imports. 
Silver Yen. 


lr.tal. 
Silver Yen. 


these embankments were covered for a distance 


which rose as from a single throat were some- 


some useful cause. It is worth while to cite one 
or two cases which go to prove that there is oc¬ 
casionally more than ordinary sport in this kind 
of amusement. Near the river are numerous 


fights among themselves during the fighting 
season, one village being arrayed against an¬ 
other. After a few sharp skirmishes the 
forces closed in and settled down to busi¬ 
ness. It was evident from the first that there 
were some old scores to be settled that day, or 
at any rate that amusement was not the only 
motive. Men rarely work in such a fashion for 
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that she could not consent to anything short of 
Count Okuma’s ; while Russia insists that if tiie 
Judges’ condition he abandoned, Japan must 
consent to allow foreigners to take part in the 
coastwise trade. To this latter compromise the 
Japanese Plenipotentiaries are said to have 
agreed, and the meeting was informed that their 
Excellencies MM. Muisu and Yoshikawa are 
of the same way of thinking. It was accordingly 
suggested that steps should be taken to organise 
agitation against such a concession, but the 
meeting probably thought that fuller informa¬ 
tion was essential before taking any definite 
action. In coming to this conclusion it acted 
wisely, for there is no difficulty in perceiving 
that tlie Japanese public is very much in the 
dark as to the bases of the new negotiations, 
and that, consequently, any agitation against 
particular concessions wonld be premature. 

LOCAL ASSEMBLIES AND LAND OWNBRS. 

We recently reproduced from the Keizai Zasshi 
an article dealing with the excessive influence 
wielded by land owners in Japanese politics. 
The same journal has since published another 
article on this subject, showing, by statistics, 
the evil consequences of the Local Assemblies’ 
partiality for the class which elects them. All 
the Local Assemblies, with the single and re¬ 
markable exception of that of Tokyo, make it 
their business to raise as much revenue as pos¬ 
sible in the form of kosu-wari (rates equally 
divided among all the householders of the 
locality), of trade towns, and of miscellane¬ 
ous taxes, and to reduce to a minimum 
the chika-wari (land-rates assessed upon tiie 
basis of the national land tax). The inevit¬ 
able result of such an unfair system is that 
the lower classes, as tenants, petty tradesmen, 
and mechanics, find it, in too many cases, 
entirely beyond their means to defray their local 
dues. The arithmetical facts of the case will 
be seen from the following table, which shows 
tiie number of persons who could not pay the 
different kinds of taxes, throughout the country 
in the two years 1887 and 1888 :— 

Number of persons Amount of unpaid 
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heels. Away they went leaping the deep ditches Im P orted b Y Government. 91.456.070 , 

or falling into them, and scrambling up the -—- 

other side and away again right through the treaty revision. 

marshy paddy fields, never mind the shoes! The Kokkai, now recognized as one of the best 
there is no time to stop to recover them. A among Japanese newspapers, says that a meet- 
whole skin is belter than a pair of straw shoes. was held on the 16th instant in the Kaika- 
On they sweep right up to the outskirts of the r0t K and a, Tokyo, by members of the Rikken 
defeated party s vil age. Here they surely will y iytl . l0i amon g who ' m Messrs. Hoshi Torn, Oi 
stop. But no! right up to the houses the pur- Kenlaro, Kono Hironaka, and Komabayashi 
suers push and lay their hands on anything, Koun were prominent. The subject of discus- 
wood, tiles, fence, hedge, anything that is vul- s j on was treaty Revision, hut tiie meeting was 
nerable! A door wrenched off its hinges conducted with closed doors. No decision 
ls a laudable achievement anything to in- see ms to bave beei) reac h e d. The Kokkwai 
dicate “ Yongsan—-hts mark. But Dy this asserls tbal the de bate turne(1 u „ ie dif _ 
tune the whole village is up. and the victors ference between Viscount Aoki’s programme 
know ,t is time for them to he moving back. and lhat of Count okuma. and that the two 
And they are fortunate if they get back with were said lo be virtua || y tbe same except in 
whole heads. Such scenes are enacted daily aspect of the Foreign-Judges clause, which 
during the “Season and exc.tmg sport it does „ 0 t appear in the present proposals. Ac- 
mnst be. What do broken arms or even heads cnrding t0 lhe information before the meeting, 
signify? You must have amusement. It is the Great Britain bas resolutely declined to enter- 
same grade of thing as the Roman Amphitheatre tain Vi scount Aoki’s proposals, and declared 


Of all these different kinds of taxes the kosu- 
wari is the most iniquitous, for, as already 
explained, it is imposed equally on all house¬ 
holder, without distinction as to differences 
of individual wealth or poverty. Hence tiie poor 
find it particularly difficult to pay it. Should 
the chiso-wari he levied up to legal limits, 
peasants, petty tradesmen, and mechanics would 
have fAr smaller burdens to hear. The Kehai 
Zasshi . consequently, thinks it extremely unjust 
and absurd to clamour for a further lightening 
of the public burdens of land-owners who are 
already enjoying iniquitous advantages over the 
poorer classes of the public. 

CHOICE OF LANGUAGE. 

“The other day," says a writer in the Romaji 
Zasshi , “when on visit a to Josh iu, I met a number 
of teachers at the Primary Schools They spoke 
to me thus :—‘ We have been giving special 
attention to moral instruction and also to rules 
of behaviour and the choice of proper language. 
But when the honourable representatives of the 
people, in their places in the Tokyo Parliament, 
use language only suited to vulgar folks,-and 
when their language is printed in tiie stenogra¬ 
phic records and circulated everywhere, it is 
quite fruitless for us to inculcate the employ¬ 
ment of polite words in tiie face of such a pre¬ 
cedent set by men who ought to be a pattern to 
the nation.' I confess that I had to acknow¬ 
ledge the justice of this remark. It is to lie 
hoped that, in the next session of the Diet, tiie 
members will take care tu use gentlemanlike 
language, so as not to cause any more pain to 
tiie teachers at Primary Schools.” This is fine 
sarcasm. Whose ears, we wonder, will tingle 
most when the gentle comment of the Romaji 
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ZaSshi reaches them. The appearance of a 
picture depends, to a considerable extent, on its 
setting, and when, in the midst of a shower of 
highly polished and classical orations, we find 
interpolated a phrase like the notorious “ burei 
na tnonome-ga " of Mr. Tanaka Shozo, such a 
gem of repartee stands out in doubly high relief. 
But the Japanese House of Representatives has 
still a considerable margin to work on. It has 
not yet any Irish element. 


THE NEW CUKE. 

“ Thk discovery,” writes the Pall Mall Budget, 
“ that Dr. Koch’s lymph sometimes drives tuber¬ 
cle bacilli from the tissues into the blood, and 
thus mobilizes the enemy, so to speak, along a 
grand trunk railway over the whole body, is the 
most startling objection to the cure that has yet 
appeared. It confirms and explains Professor 
Virchow’s observation of newly developing tuber¬ 
cles in different parts of the bodies of patients 
who had died after lymph injections. The 
hopes of the consumptive are thus dashed by 
the fear that in extirpating the disease from one 
quarter it may be given a fresh hold in others. 
But in the same day’s news the sanguine 
patient finds a pretext for new hopes. France 
promises to succeed if Germany has failed. 
It is well known that goals cannot take consump¬ 
tion. What simpler than to transfuse goat’s 
blood into the patient? It is to be hoped that 
the process will not communicate all the other 
hircine qualities along with immunity from 
tubercle.” 


PARTIES. 

The Jiji Shimpo, commenting on the fact that 
a reconstitution of political parties is likely lobe 
the immediate outcome of the discussions in 
the Diet, divides the 295 members of the Diet 
(five out of the original three hundred have re- 


signed or die 

d) as follow 

:— 


Kvodo Club .. 

.81 | 



Kihktn Jiyu-lo 

.77 

Taisci-kai . 

. 37 



Independents . 

. 


The Kyodo Club is the nominally non-political 
association recently formed by members of the 
Taisei-kai and seceders from the Rikken Jiyti- 
to. All the members of the Taisei-kai did not 
join it, twenty-four standing aloof; while of the 
seceders forty-eight were, at the lime of the 
Ji/i's analysis, independent though united. 1 
These seceders consisted, in great part, of 
members of the original Aikokuko-to. They 
have now split up into two camps, of which one 
calls itself the New Radicals, and the ultimate 
tendency of the other is uncertain. It will be 1 
apparent from the above table that the 99 mem¬ 
bers included under the headings of seceders, ! 
Taisei-kai , and Independents {Mushozoku) con¬ 
stitute a most important element of the situation : 
the side to which they attach themselves will be 
at once in a majority. It will also be evident 
that until the parties become a little more verte¬ 
brate as to their policies, a fringe of waverers 
must always hang upon their skirts. The Uni¬ 
onists (Kyodo Club) will have to declare them¬ 
selves distinctly. Nothing is lost, however, by 
deliberation. The present expectation is that 
the general meeting of the Rikken Jiyu-lo in 
Osaka at the close of this week will have the 
effect of further disintegrating that Parly, and 
that the new seceders will drift, for the most 
pait, into the ranks of the New Radicals. In 
that event the Extremists on the Radical side 
may find themselves left with only a skeleton of 
their former association. 

* 

* * 

The Kaishin-to's position is becoming de¬ 
cidedly difficult. Its failure at the last elections 
—a failure due in great part to the Treaty- 
Revision agitation of 1889—reduced it to com¬ 
parative insignificance in the Diet. Still, with 
some forty members, it could have held the 
balance of power between the Jiyu-to and the 
Taisei-kai. But it threw in its lot finally with 
the Extremists, and of course the defeat suffered 
by the latter over the Budget question has helped 
materially to mar the reputation of the Kaishin- 
to. What will now be the programme adopted 
by this party which, though seemingly insigni¬ 
ficant at the moment, numbers men of large 


means and eminent ability, and is directed by 
one of the greatest statesmen Japan has ever 
possessed? Mill the Kaishin-to consent to 
suffer efface in ent by absorption into the ranks 
of the Rikken Jiyu-lo, or will it seek to revert 
to an independent status? Strange things 
sometimes happen in politics, but it would be 
incredibly strange that the Kaishin-to, formerly 
remarkable for moderation and ballast, should 
definitely join forces with the most violent sec¬ 
tion of the Radicals. The disintegration of the 
Radicals in connection with the Budget, and 
the further disaffection likely to take place after 
the approaching Osaka meeting, will leave in 
'he Rikken Jiyu to camp only the most pro¬ 
nounced Extremists. We cannot conceive an 
alliance between these and the Kaishin-to, yet, 
failing such alliance, the Kaishin-to will’ find 
itself ostracised, temporarily at any rate, from 
all the other political associations. 


JAPANESB ARCHITECTS. 

We are not surprised that the answer given by 
the Government Delegate in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives on the 24th of February has caused 
some comment. Asked whether he thought it 
beyond the capacity of Japanese architects to 
direct the construction of the wooden edifice for 
the Diet, he replied“ Ido not think them inca¬ 
pable of doing it. They might be able if a very 
careful selection were made among them.” The 

Romaji Zasshi, referring to the matter, says:_ 

“According to the Government Delegate, al¬ 
though the building for the Diet is to be of wood 
and to cost only some two hundred thousand 
yen, a Japanese expert might be capable of 
undertaking it if he were very carefully selected. 
We deem this a strange assertion. Our own 
idea is that Japanese architects are not such in¬ 
efficient persons, but since the statement has been 
openly made by an honourable Government 
Delegate before the honourable Imperial Diet, 
we cannot choose but believe it, pending due re¬ 
futation. Verily! Verily!” The Romaji Zas- 
shis appears to forget that parliamentary build¬ 
ings are not exactly as other buildings. It is 
conceivable that an architect of high capacity, 
speaking generally, might be unprepared for 
such special work. That, however, is a secon¬ 
dary consideration. The spirit of the comment 
is the really interesting part of it. 

* 

• * 

Speaking of this, it seems worth while to refer 
to a remark of Mr. Nailo Rihachi in the same 
debate. The abbreviated report of the proceed¬ 
ings made Mr, Naito say that mistakes were' 
understood to have occurred in consequence of' 
employing foreign architects, and that Japanese ! 
experts should suffice. Naturally this caused : 
some amusement to foreigners. “Consider-' 
ing," they observed, “that the Japanese owe 1 
any knowledge they possess of Western archi- 
ture to foreign instruction, it is rather quaint to 
find them turning round at this eleventh hour, 
and asserting that as blunders have been com¬ 
mitted by the teachers, the work had better be 
entrusted hereafter to the students.” Certainly 
that would be very funny, but what Mr. Naito 
really said, according to the Official Gazette's 
report, does not altogether warrant such an 
interpretation. His words were “There was 
a rumour to the effect that the cost of the tem¬ 
porary buildings for the Diet was increased 
owing to some faultiness in the design of the 
foreign architect. I do not myself know pre¬ 
cisely in what respect the plan was faulty, but 
I think it possible that some of you, gentlemen, 
may be acquainted with the actual circum¬ 
stances of ttie defective plan and the additional 
expenditure. It was only a rumour, indeed, 
but as there does not appear to be any necessity 
now to employ a foreigner for the purpose of 
superintendence, I propose that the appropria¬ 
tion on that account be omitted.” This is ob¬ 
viously a less sweeping assertion, though not 
incapable of being construed into something 
very like a claim of superiority for Japanese 
architects. On another score, however, it is 
very unjust. The truth is that no error whatso¬ 
ever was committed by the architect. He 
planned the building in strict accord with his 
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original instructions, but was subsequently ob¬ 
liged to make more than one addition to it in 
obedience to altered views on the part of his 
employers. Nothing is more creditable to him 
than the fact that he succeeded in preserving 
harmony and proportion despite these changes 
made when it was too late to adapt the original 
plan to them. It is most regrettable that be- 
fore committing himself to a public statement, 
Mr. Naito Rihachi did not investigate the matter 
more minutely. He would then have found 
reason to praise rather than to censure the Ger¬ 
man architect. 


THE NICARAGUAN CANAL. 

Captain Taylor, Commander of the U.S S 
Alliance, delivered his lecture on the Nicaraguan 
Canal and its lelationsto the trade of Japan before 
the members of the Asiatic Societyof Japan, in the 
i ublic Hall, \ okohama on Wednesday evening 
Mr. N. J. Hanren, H.B.M. Judge, President of 
the Society, occupied the chair and briefly intro¬ 
duced thelecturer. CaptainTaylor then delivered 
his lecture, which was given in Tokyo before the 
Geographical Society on the 27th inst. and which 
was reported in the Japan eMail of January 
29th. Speaking of views he had heard express- 
ed by leading Japanese.during his stay in Japan, 
..aptain Taylorsaid there seemed to bean opinion 
that the connection between Japan and New 
Or Jeans to be brought about by the opening of 
the Nicarguan Canal would result in a very 
arge trade. New Orleans was the natural out¬ 
let for the great interior valley of America, which 
m wealth, population, and activity was now really 
becoming America itself. With the opening of 
the Canal it was probable that there would be¬ 
gin a gieat interchange of commodities between 
Japan and New Orleans. It would be too 
much to attempt to prophecy what those com¬ 
modities would be, but it seemed natural that 
there should be such an interchange between 
that great valley and Japan, each of which had 
so many products that were needed by the 
other. At the close of the lecture Mr. Han- 
nen said he was sure he was only speaking 
for all present when he thanked Captain Taylor 
most heartily and sincerely for the interesting 
lecture he had given. Those who felt inclined 
to look more closely at the maps or charts dis¬ 
played about the room would now be able to do 
so. and he fell sure that occupation would form 
an interesting termination to Captain Tavlor’s 
very enjoyable lecture.—(Applause.) 


CIVILIZATION. 

A correspondent signing himself “ Scrutator ” 
has been endeavouring to demonstrate, in the 
columns of a, local contemporary, that the 
\ ictoi ia School s failure to obtain the support 
of the community is due to the reluctance of 
Western folks to allow their progeny to associafe 
with childern of Oriental blood. “ The leading 
merchant residents,” he says, “ have never sent 
their sons to the school, as they, like the 
British merchants in India, object to associating 
their children with children of Oriental blood 
because of the low standard of Oriental morality,’ 
especially as regards truthfulness and respect to 
women." So bitterly prejudiced is this ••Scru¬ 
tator” that he extends his objection to children 
of mixed race, as though even a strain of Japa¬ 
nese blood were fatal, and he goes so far as to 
indicate that foreigners in the employment of 
the Japanese Government were not proper per¬ 
sons to be members of the School Committee. 
Of course such silly prejudices must be greeted 
with ridicule only. The leading foreign residents 
of Tokyo, high dignitaries of the Church, Mini¬ 
sters, merchants, men of science and so forth 
unhesitatingly send their sons and daughters to 
schools where they associate freely with Japan¬ 
ese children and with children of mixed race. 
It has not occurred to them that any con¬ 
tamination is likely to result from the contact. 
“Scrutator’s” condemnation extends even to 
Bishop Bickersteth, “ whose experience of the 
East’ is declared to be “insufficient to instil 
in his mind the deep seated feeling in the minds 
of British and American merchants in favour of 
keeping their boys surrounded by home as¬ 
sociations.” Long may Bishop Bickersteth’s 
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experience remain insufficient, if sufficiency is 
synonymous with adherence to miserable pre¬ 
judices that disgrace Occidental intelligence and 
Occidental civilization. Why, we wonder do men 
like “Scrutator” come to the East? If their 
surroundings here are so very repugnant to their 
fine moral sense; if they actually regard Japanese 
children as pariahs tobekept at arm's length, why 
do they not stay at home and thus avoid all risks 
of degradation ? Their presence in the Orient, 
marked as it is by the most outspoken de¬ 
clarations of contempt for the people they live 
among, only has the effect of bringing un¬ 
popularity on their nationals and disgrace on 
their civilization. What feeling except one of 
intense umbrage and indignation can be roused 
in the minds of Japanese, when they are 
told in the public press that foreigners who 
come here to trade with the nation and to 
earn a subsistence in Japanese territory, regard 
the people of the country with such disdain 
and distrust that they will not even send 
their sons to a school where there is a risk 
of associating with Japanese boys? In the 
face of such open announcements of con¬ 
tempt and dislike on the foreign side, the 
Japanese are expected to treat foreigners with 
unvarying gentleness, consideration, and polite¬ 
ness ! It is, we fear, of'little avail to tell the 
Japanese that persons of “Scrutator’s” type 
are in the minority, for unfortunately these re¬ 
presentatives of blind prejudice have the advan¬ 
tage of always making themselves conspicuous. 
One of their intemperate utterances suffices to 
efface the effect produced by years of un¬ 
ostentatious liberality and friendliness on the 
part of more civilized Occidentals. Yet 
the Japanese themselves, we think, must have 
observed that the higher the social and educa¬ 
tional standing of a European or American, the 
freer is he from ignorant narrow-mindedness like 
that of “ Scrutator,” and the less disposed is he 
to claim and rudely parade a superiority which 
exists chiefly in his own inflated imagination. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood, who founded the 
Pall Mall Gazette twenty-five years ago, and the 
St. James's Gazette about ten years ago, and 
whose differences with the proprietors of these 
periodicals—differences which, by the way, were 
all to Mr. Greenwood's honour—will be remem¬ 
bered, has once more added to the list of news¬ 
papers by the publication of the Anti-Jacobin. 
At first sight the name might appear unfortunate 
. as bringing the paper into competition with the 
immortal publication of the same name, with 
which the names of Canning and Frere are as¬ 
sociated, and to which we owe the wittiest and 
most pungent ballads in the English language, 
lint Mr. Greenwood has his own very good rea¬ 
sons for this, as he has for most things he has 
done, for, next to his gifts as an editor, next to 
his power for collecting around himself a 
band of able writers, who, whatever their 
constitutional differences, all bear in their writ¬ 
ings the stamp of Mr. Greenwood himself; next 
to these, we say, sound unemotional common- 
sense. and a keen perception of the currents of 
foreign politics, are the characteristics of Mr. 
Greenwood as an editor. He admits that the 
political conditions and the literary manners of 
the old anti-jacobin are extinct, but the spirit 
embodied by the Jacobin tyranny of the French 
Revolution is not. In modern limes, he thinks, 
Jacobinism is most likely to arise from the per¬ 
version of Democracy, although it has no neces¬ 
sary connection with any particular form of go¬ 
vernment. Disregard of justice, intolerance of 
free discussion and of free individual action, the 
imposition of political dogmas by mere weight 
of numbers before those dogmas have been fully 
and fairly discussed, unbounded belief, real, or 
professed, in the efficacy of political machinery, 
all these are characteristic of the modern Jaco¬ 
bin, and all need to lie fought against. Hence 
the establishment of the Anti-Jacobin. It is a 
weekly publication, in appearance very much 
like the old Examiner , save that the paper is 
white instead of creamy. It closely resembles the 
Saturday Review and the Spectator— possibly 
a trifle smaller, but it has this very important 


advantage that it only costs 2d. From the in¬ 
troductory article—and, indeed, we scarcely 
wanted this to tell us so—Mr. Greenwood views 
with profound distrust the present tendency of 
politics to establish the growth of what is called 
“new radicalism.” The political articles are 
all well and vigorously written. The articles in 
the middle are on social and art subjects; then 
follow a number of crisp notes on the events of the 
week, a poein, and several reviews of the lead¬ 
ing books. Mr. Greenwood has been so fortunate 
as to secure some extracts from the forthcoming 
volumes of Reminiscences of Dr. Russell, the 
veteran correspondent of The 7 'itnes. It is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to say what are the conditions 
of success of a newspaper in England now. 
Good writing alone does not do; energetic 
management often fails, and the fairest pro¬ 
spects frequently end in disaster and disappoint¬ 
ment. But the Anti-Jacobin would certainly 
seem to have in it all the elements of success. 
For Mr. Greenwood's sake we trust that these 
hopes will be amply fulfilled. 


TYPHOID AT KOBE. 

We hear that several cases of typhoid fever have 
occurred at Kobe, and referring to the fatal 
termination of one in the case of Mr. Enthoven, 
whose death we recorded yesterday, the Hyogo 
News of the 17th instant says :—“ We sincerely 
regret to announce the death of Mr. B. Enthoven, 
who, at the early age of 28, succumbed yester¬ 
day to an attack of typhoid fever. He was 
taken ill last Friday week, and carried to the 
hospital the following Wednesday. Though the 
fever made rapid progress, the deceased retained 
his consciousness until Sunday at about 3 p.m., 
when he ceased to recognize anyone at his bed¬ 
side. From that hour all hopes were abandoned, 
and he died yesterday evening at about 6 o'clock. 
He was attended by Drs. Miller and Graham, 
whose united efforts to check the fever, however, 
proved unavailing. Mr. Enthoven was very 
popular with all classes of the community here; 
his unassuming genialily, combined with his 
musical ability, gained for him the good-will of 
all. He was been in Japan four a half years in 
the service of Messrs. M. Levy A Co., by whom 
his services were highly valued.” Mr. Entho¬ 
ven was one of the Kobe Football team that re- 
recently visited this port. 


A LADY INTERVIEWER. 

Interviewing has now become one of the most 
important departments of journalism in Japan. 
During the last few years this practice has been 
extensively followed. The latest development 
is a interviewer, Miss Ikuno Fumi, on the staff 
of the Jogaku Zasshi (“ Woman’s Magazine”). 
She is a bright will informed writer. Her last 
interview was with Count Katsu, popularly 
known as the Count of Hikawa, from the place 
of his residence. Miss Ikuno's object was to 
obtain an explanation of some obscure points 
in the history of the Tokugawa House, but as 
the Count was not inclined to discuss these 
topics, the conversation turned to questions of 
current politics. Asked about the Diet, Count 
Katsu observed that the first session had passed 
off more creditably than he had expected. He 
reproved the men of the present generation for 
their want of originality. They converse well, 
argue skilfully, and know much, but, said he, 
they are anything but good public speakers. 
Asked whether the present soshi arc much worse 
than the desperate youths before the Restora¬ 
tion, he replied that there is no radicai difference 
between the two sets of men : the difference 
lies in the character of their leaders. Before the 
Restoration the persons who controlled the 
soshi were conspicuous for earnestness and 
solidity; whereas the leaders of the present 
soshi are fickle and untrustworthy. Of all 
modern Japanese statesmen, he thought that 
the late Saigo was the greatest. Lastly he al¬ 
luded to the paramount importance of his coun¬ 
trymen becoming more careful in matters of 
private finance. Unlessthey developed the faculty 
of taking care each of his own purse, Japan 
could not become a prosperous country. Japa¬ 
nese ridiculed the Chinese as being mean and 
base. But the Chinese knew perfectly well 


how to enrich their country. During the last 
few years, he had noticed improvement in this 
respect among his countrymen, but some years 
must elapse before the truth of his observation 
would be recognized by the majority of the 
nation. 

* 

* « 

The above report of the Count's conversation 
is rendered in plain and graceful language. 
We notice Miss Ikuno’s accounts of inter¬ 
views show a wonderful power of reproducing 
the exact lone of the conversation. In the pre¬ 
sent case, for instance, she has retained all the 
characteristic phraseology and accentuation of 
the distinguished statesman so successfully that 
the reader imagines himself listening to the 
veritable Count of Hikawa. 


COLORADO NOTIONS OF JAPAN. 

Herr is an extract from the Rocky Mountain 
News. It is headed “ Back to Barbarism,” and 
is evidently written by a person who, in so far 
as regards the moral attributes of civilization, 
has but a short distance himself to travel in order 
to reach the goal he indicates. We reproduce 
the foolish rigmarole, because its reference to 
the missionaries suggests that the duty of an¬ 
swering it devolves upon them:— 

Yokohama. February 10th. 

A most critical danger is looming up before the thousands 
of Christians in this government, and the religion is 
threatened with extirpation. 

Some time ago a little cloud arose on the horizon of 
Christian work here, which to those who watched it from 
the hill-tops, threatened a deluge of opposition to the efforts 
being made to supplant a religion full of superstition by 
one whose influence would aid on the great work of modern 
civilization taking place. 

The cloud is no longer a Iran’s hand on the horizon, but 
it has burst and already the fiist drops are falling on the 
toilers in the mission fiefd. 

Japanese ingratitude is telling on the pastors who have 
given up their best years to the service, that the Japanese 
do not feel bound to be governed in their religion hy any of 
the hard and fast doctrines recognized and reveied by the 
West; that the time has come when they must make an 
individual and independent selection for themselves as to 
what creeds they must retain and what to reject. They 
aie Japanese and must have a Japanese Christianity.. 

At Nagoya, where the third division of the army is quar¬ 
tered, there is a revolt in process. It started in the Nine¬ 
teenth Regiment, but was in no way a political affair. Its • 
cause was homely, its result prosaic. 

Something fastidious in the tastes of the regiment led 
them to revolt against their rations, ('onsiderine what 
Japanese soldiers’ rations are likely to consist of makes the 
case more noteworthy, and the general variety of Japanese 
ordinary dietary comprising nothing more star tling than rice 
and fish or fish and rice, one or the other of these delicacies 
must have been astonishingly bad or the regiment astonsh- 
ingly “ nice” in their requirements. 

A whole regiment is under arrest. The missionary has 
been in power in the land, teaching, speaking, and building, 
the land whereon he builds still remaining in Japanese 
hands, and the total becoming Japanese property when the 
missionary retires. And now they are not even to have the 
gratification of seeing the religion they have planted grow 
into a mustard tree. 

There is to be a Japanese Christianity, and it is to be 
gieatly feared with the Christ left out, and that Japan is 
going to try a little retrograde movement now. 

She is going back to the days when she used to piefer 
calling all foreigners “ ugly barbarians,” with an impar¬ 
tiality that scorns a distinctive nationally. 

1 hose who arc her warm admireis fancied that she had 
quite dri pped that pretty little habit of giving folks nick¬ 
names, but in moments of natural unre>traint, a little 
lapsus linguae betrays the fact that her connection with 
old characteristics is not quite severed. The incident giv¬ 
ing rise to the poetical phrase is a reference to the Russian 
legation epis de. couched in language hardly redolent of 
the “ altar of politeness ” fragrance for which she is so far 
famed. The lemarks appear in one of the leading native 
papers of the capital. 

The real gist of the paragraph lies in a patriotic call on the 
youth of J^pan to “ eradicate the rudeness of the foreigner,” 
viz , the accidental atti'ude of the Russian ladies when view¬ 
ing the procession and consequent overlooking of the im¬ 
perial college—aye, and “the foreigner himself fiom the 
shore which is Japan’s and f-r the Japanese. 

The youth scarcely needs “boiling up” by advice on this 
line, and newspaper “ puffs” of this description recall the 
tw<>-s\vorded days, which are not yet too remote to be re¬ 
membered. 

It should lie added that the story is called “a 
special cablegram," and as no one is likely to 
have telegraphed such particulars in full, some¬ 
thing may perhaps be due to reckless expansion. 


MR. INUGAI AND THE “SOSHI.” 

On the 1 6th instant at 3 p.m , as Mr. Inugai 
Ki, a well known member of the Diet, and editor 
of the Mimpo , was driving in a jinrikisha past 
the Kogetsu-ro in Karasumori-cho, Tokyo, a 
soshi seized the jinriki from behind and arrested 
its motion. Mr. Inugai turned round quickly, 
and received two heavy blows from a stick which 
his assilant carried. The latter then ran away 
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at full speed, but the drawer of the jiurikisha 
a man named Fuji, pursued him vigorously, and 
after a short race succeeded in seizing and hold¬ 
ing him until the police came and effected his 
arrest. It turned out that he was a native of 
Nakamura-machi in Tosa Prefecture, named 
Imaune Chojiro, aged 22, who had been living 
in the house of Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi, the well 
known Radical leader. The motive of the as¬ 
sault is said to have been political. Mr. Inugai’s 
injuries are happily trifling. 


BOOKS. 

Wk have on our desk some volumes awaiting 
comment. The first is a collection of press 
notices of Mr. Alfred East’s exhibition of Japa¬ 
nese landscapes. The notices have been brought 
together and re-printed by Mr. Lazenby-Liberty, 
and are prefaced by the following words :— 
“ To my good friend and fellow-traveller, Alfred 
East, Esq., R.I., R.P.E., these press cuttings 
have been compiled and printed as a souvenir 
of most pleasant days, by his friend and admirer, 
Lazenby Liberty." The volume contains eighty 
pages, but in this large assemblage of cuttings 
scarcely a word appears that is not complimen¬ 
tary to Mr. East. Undoubtedly that gentleman 
achieved a marked success by his visit to Japan, 
and we may be permitted to hope that the at¬ 
tractions which this country offers to an artist 
will induce him to re-visit the scenes he depicted 
so skilfully, and the friends his brief association 
with whom is remembered so pleasantly. 

* 

* • 

Mr. F. Warrington Eastlake and Professor I., 
Tanahashi have compiled a “Pocket Anglo-! 
Japanese Dictionary,” very handy as to size and 
complete as to matter. The book contains 871 
pages, each tiny page measuring 3 inches by 2^. 
There are numerous illustrations, diminutive but 
clear, which must be decidedly helpful to 
Japanese students. For the latter alone the dic¬ 
tionary is intended. It might have been made to 
serve the purpose of foreigners also by adding the 
romanized forms of the Japanese words, instead 
of giving the ideographs only; but this step was 
doubtless avoided in order to save space. After 
all, foreign purchasers of such a book are in¬ 
significant compared with the Japanese. The 
authors are to be congratulated on having 
furnished another material aid to the study of 
English. 

• 

* * 

Messrs. Berger-Levrault and Company, No. 
5, Rue des Beaux-Arts, Paris, have just publish¬ 
ed a work of great beauty, namely, “ Ancien 
Armorial dquestre de la Taison dor et de 
l’Europe au 15 e sibcle.” The book is a superb 
volume, folio, containing 293 pages and 114 
chromotype plates, reproduced for the first time 
from the manuscript No. 4,790 in the Library 
of the Arsenal, by Lorddan Larchey. Only 500 
copies have been printed, namely, 5 on Japa¬ 
nese paper at450 francs; 5 on Whatman paper 
at 400 francs, and 490 on specially manu¬ 
factured, tinted paper at 200 francs. All 
the great European families find in the beautiful 
work some interesting reminiscences of their 
doughty ancestors. The plates are facsimile 
reproductions of their originals. Many of them 
represent the notables of the lime, all in full 
armour. The author justly reminds us that 
these equestrian figures have no individual 
character. Their purpose is to represent, not 1 
the men themselves, but the heraldic attributes! 
belonging to their social ranks. They are, in 
fact, dummies, stiff as to attitude and conven¬ 
tional as to draughtsmanship. The rules of 
perspective are as conspicuously neglected as 
was the case in all pictorial representations of 
the middle ages. We have the pictures pre¬ 
cisely as they came from the brush of the in¬ 
dustrious author of the celebrated manuscript, 
concerning whom nothing is known, except 
that he was a military officer in the service of 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. 

* 

* * 

Mr. T. Hasegawa of Tokyo publishes a 
volume entitled “Japanese Jingles,” by Mrs. St. 
John Bramhall. It is a unique little book, 
printed on the peculiar crape-paper familiar as 


a material for doylies. The verses occupy only 
a small portion of each page, the remaining 
space being filled with pictorial designs in 
brilliant colours, executed, on the whole, with 
much taste and care. As for the verses en¬ 
shrined in such a dainty setting, their title, 
"Jingles,” describes them pretty accurately. 
Here, for example, are some, called “ The fickle 
little lantern — 

In my heart a tiny lantern 
Burned its scented wick and swayed; 

And the little flame was fervid 
As flushed palm on cohl pulse laid. 

Ill its pink and tender Klintings 
Basked I through the live-long day; 

And the night I 1 'otv I knew not 
All because of this limpid ray. 

Now " Hail Felloyj ” am I with shades. 

And all things else belonging to night. 

For, Ah ! this lantern's folded up 

And gone from out my sorrowing sight; 

And the fitful little maid that trimmed it 
lias now another nvick to prune. 

And I'm alone in the dappled shades, 

With all my heart and soul aswoon. 

The italics occur in the original. All the poems, 
so far as we have read, contain italicised por¬ 
tions, hut for what purpose we cannot tell, “ The 
frolic of a frivolous fan ” runs thus :— 

A frivolous fan 
Of festive Japan 
Unfurled its wonders unto me ; 

But this frivolous fan 
Of festive Japan 
Had n't the power to undo me. 

1 hough it spread its net. 

And its sail it set. 

With a vowed intent to woo me. 

With anger this fan 
Of fitful Japan 

I caught at with ruthless endeavour. 

But alack I This fan 
Of festive Japan 
I failed from its power to sever ; 

Though I spread my net. 

Hut a fan to get. 

I'nje secured its soft ptnuer for e-jer. 

Such verses, it is plain, would never be seri¬ 
ously published in Europe or America. Their 
presentation to the public in the elaborate and at- 
ractive form given to them by the Tokyo printer 
is decidedly comical. At the same time the 
little volume shows what wonderful strides have 
been made by Japanese representatives of the 
publishing art. 

* 

* * 

The Nautical “ Pocket Manual,” published by 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, now in its 17th year 
of existence, is too well known to need any 
special comment. It contains the Shanghai 
Tide Tables, Customs Signals, Woosung Bar 
Signals, and a quantity of other information es¬ 
sential tosailing masters entering or clearing from 
Shanghai. The volume is in the handy form of 
a tiny pocket-book. 


OFFICIAL SUAVITY. 

It has often been remarked by people un¬ 
fortunate enough to be the recipients of official 
communications in Japan, that whatever changes 
may have overtaken the general relations be¬ 
tween rulers and ruled since the fall of feudal¬ 
ism, conservatism still bolds its ground unshaken 
in respect of the phraseology of official docu¬ 
ments. The haughty “ Ke-Tojin" titled per¬ 
haps, and wealthy probably, when he receives 
a passport to travel and scatter bis pelf among 
the people in the interior, remains happily ig¬ 
norant that on the face of the document he is 
described as migi no mono ; that is to say, “ the 
above person,” or, as some would translate it, 
“ the above tiling.” Such is the style adopted 
universally in communications from officials 
to private folks. Never a suggestion of polite¬ 
ness, never a scintilla of deference, finds its 
way into the despatch or memorandum. Every 
one is a “ mono ” and every intimation is in the 
imperative mood. “ Honourable officials, con¬ 
temptible people” (Kanson Mimpt) is the stereo¬ 
typed motto. Among the miscellaneous notes of 
the Rornaji ZassJii we find a few strong words 
on the subject. The writer asks whether, in 
these times, when men talk so much of personal 
rights and of the necessity of eradicating old 
abuses, it might not be well to make a com¬ 
mencement by reforming official phraseology. 
Herecalls the.fact that Englishofficial documents 
breathe the very essence of politeness. The 
“mono” of Japanese style becomes “Sir” in 
England; a communication is prefaced by the 
courteous formula “ I have the honour to inform 
you”; the “ko ko surtibeshi" (do so and so) 
of Japan is transformed into “you are requested 
to do so and so,” and the writer of the memo¬ 


randum or despatch is the “ obedient servant,” 
perhaps “ the obedient, humble servant,” of its 
recipient. It is a good suggestion that in order 
to bring the mercantile, manufacturing, and 
artistic classes to a higher plane, the official class 
might show the way by descending a little from 
its traditional pedestal. 


THE ELBCTION IN TOKYO. 

The result of the election in the Tenth District 
of Tokyo was announced on Thursday, Mr. 
Tsunoda was successful. He obtained 350 
votes against Mr. Hatoyama’s 344. Nearly every 
elector in the District voted. It is stated that 
the cost of the election was very heavy, the suc¬ 
cessful candidate disbursing about eight thou¬ 
sand yen , and Mr. Haloyama, one half of that 
sum. In a constituency of only some 700 
voters, such an outlay is decidedly heavy. It 
means 17 yen per vote, approximately. Ru¬ 
mour has it that Mr. Hatoyama lost a good 
many voters owing to the act of armed violence 
perpetrated by his opponents the day before 
the polling. The wounding of four people with 
swords exercised a deterrent effect on timid 
folks. The story is very credible. At any rate 
severe methods should be employed to pre¬ 
vent the recurrence of such disgraceful in¬ 
cidents. If the use of deadly weapons comes 
to he a feature of Japanese elections, the re¬ 
putation of the country will suffer severely. 

* 

* * 

The election of a member for the representa¬ 
tion of the Fourth District of Osaka, vice Mr. 
Nakaye Tokusuke, who retires, has resulted in 
the choice of Mr. Murayama Ryuhei, who re¬ 
ceived 657 votes, against 529 obtained by Mr. 
Kenichi Noriyasu. Further, in the Fourth Dis¬ 
trict of Shiga Prefecture, the seat vacated by 
Mr. Soma Nagatane falls to Mr. Wakizaka 
Gyozo (1,288 votes) who has defeated Mr. Ya- 
maoka (655 votes) and Mr. Asami (642 votes). 


THE ORPHAN ASYLUM AT OKAYAMA. 

The Jogaku Zasshi (“Woman’s Magazine”) 
of the 14th instant contains an interesting ac¬ 
count of a visit to the Okayama Orphan Asylum, 
under the management of Mr. Ishii Juji. When 
the visitor, who employs the nom de plume of Ro- 
senshi, reached the institution, it was lime for the 
evening meeting of the boys and girls. Enter¬ 
ing the hall, where the meeting was to take 
place, the visitor’s attention was attracted by 
three masks on the wall, representing a blue 
devil, a red devil, and an Otafuku (an emblem 
of innocence and geniality). At the ringing of 
a bell, the orphans, about seventy in number, 
quickly repaired to the hall from all direc¬ 
tions. The meeting was opened with a prayer 
by Mr. Ishii. A few of the orphans reported 
on the work they had done during the day. 
Mr. Ishii, then, pointing to the blue devif’s 
mask, asked the boys and girls assembled how 
many of them had been wicked during the day 
like that devil. Whereupon fourteen or fifteen 
children raised their hands. Mr. Ishii next 
asked the orphans how many of them had been 
quarrelsome and mischievous like the red 
devil. This question was answered by about 
fifty hands, and one boy complained that a 
comrade, who had quarrelled, did not raise his 
hand. Lastly, when asked how many had been 
good and gentle like the Otafuku, only four bad 
the courage to raise their hands. The visitor 
observes that the perfect naivete and innocence of 
the little ones in answering these questions were 
extremely touching. We are next introduced 
to ofie of the Saturday lecture meetings of the 
boys and girls. Six lectures were delivered, of 
which two are given as specimens. The follow¬ 
ing was spoken by a boy named Maruta Daiichi, 
formerly a beggar :— 

As, you know, liens love tlieir chickens deaily. 
When a dog or a cat comes to take away any of 
her young ones, a hen instantly comes to its 
rescue. In a similar manner our parents* love us 
dearly, and we owe them a debt of gratitude 
as high as mountains.—(Loud Cheers.) 

The other address was on the Power of Prayer, 
by a girl named Yano Kishiyo, who is describ- 

* The orphaus call Mr. and Mrs. Ishii parents. 
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ed as the pride of the institution. It runs as 
follows :— 

It is prayer that unlocks the gate of H«-aveu. The 
prayer of Jolm Knox was mote poweiful than llie 
troops of Queen Mai y of Scotland. We, the in¬ 
mates of this institution, must not, therefore, forget 
to pray. 

The writer tells a story well illustrating the in¬ 
timate relations existing between the kindly 
superintendent and the orphans under his care. 
Among the boys is one greatly lacking in brains 
but endowed with a strong constitution. He 
had been ordered with other boys to pound rice 
in a mortar. Presently he came back and said 
that he would not work unless in company with 
his “ parent,” whereupon Mr. Ishii good hum- 
ouredly consented to share the toil of the rice¬ 
pounding. The object lessons with the masks 
are a singular innovation. Judging from the 
number of children that confessed to having 
quarrelled, it would seem that the idea of re¬ 
sembling the red demon has not a very deterrent 
effect. 

THE STRING EXHIBITION Of ART OBJECTS 
IN TOKYO. 

The usual Spring Exhibition of Art Objects 
opens to-day in the Uyeno Fine Art Gallery. 
Up to the 19th instant five hundred old speci¬ 
mens and more than a thousand new had 
been sent in. The Household Department 
exhibits the huge pictorial scroll, a descrip¬ 
tion of which was published in these columns 
last autumn, depicting scenes from the Chinese 
invasion of Japan. The exhibits are divided 
into five Sections: namely (1) Pictures, the 
judges being Messrs. Yamana Tsurayoshi, 
Kano Tambi, Taki Watei, Noguchi Yukoku, 
Ishii Shigekata, Kawabe Mitate, Kawabata 
Gvokusho, Araki Kampo, Satake Yeiko, and 
Mu rase Gyokuden ; (2) Architectural Fittings, 
judged by Messrs. Tsumagi Raiko, Haibara 
Naojiro, and Kawasaki Chitora ; (3) Carvings, 
judged by Messrs. Kakamura Koun, Ishikawa 
Komei, Ito Katsumi, ICagawa Katsuhiro, Tsu- 
kata Shukyo, Unno Shomin, and Masuria Taka- 
shi; (4) Porcelains. Bronzes, and Enamels, 
Judged by Messrs. Namikawa Sasuke, Wakai 
Kanesaburo, Takemoto Hayata, Miyakawa Ko- 
zan, Obori Seiju, Oki Soba and Suzuki Cho- 
kichi ; (5) Lacquers, Embroideries, &c., judged 
by Messrs. Kurokawa Mayori, Ogawa Shomin, 
Sailo Masakichi, Kobayashi Ayazo, and Shi- 
bata Kametaro. 


sir edwin Arnold’s new poem. 

Mr. Douglas Sladkn, in a long letter to the 
Chicago Tribune, mentions the price paid for 
the MS. poem by Sir Edwin Arnold, “The 
Light of the World.” He says :—“Sir Edwin 
read the bulk of it to me in installments as he 
was writing it, and I was one of the fortunate 
few hundred who were present on the historical 
occasion when he recited from it in the great 
hall of the Rokumeikwan—the building which 
contains the Tokyo Club, whose hospitalities 
so many good Americans have tasted. All the 
most representative foreigners in Japan were 
present, and many of the Japanese, such as that 
fine old Marquis Nabeshima, erst Daiinio, or 
feudal Prince of Hizen. Tokyo was dressed 
for church, and Harry Deakin, the Tiffany of 
Japan, the prince of curio dealers, was so en¬ 
thusiastic that he is said to have made his 825.000 
offer for the American rights there and then, 
and certain it is that directly afterwards he sent 
a special agent all the way to New York with 
the manuscript to negotiate its re-sale. 


A HATCHET WANTED. 

The Tokyo Shimpo s\oYe excited acertain amount 
of merriment when that newspaper proclaimed 
that the new Japanese journal in four languages 
was to be directed and edited by Prince Bis¬ 
marck, Sir Charles Dilke, M. Jules Ferry, and 
Counts Ito and Okutna. But the fun of this 
jest is as nothing compared with the laughter 
stirred by the solemn simpleton who has taken 
the whole thing au grand serieux, and thought 
it necessary to inform his readers that “ the list' 
of names of persons to be connected with the 
new journal is sufficient to excite ridicule.” 
Such imbecility is delicious. In future, when 


reproducing any piece of banter from the ver¬ 
nacular press, we shall add a tio/a bene to save 
the dear old local dotards from making them¬ 
selves ridiculous. 

GREAT SALR OP ART OBJECTS IN NEW YORK. 

When the last mail left New York, collectors 
of Eastern bric-a-brac in that city were greatly 
excited about a huge sale of art objects then 
impending. The collection of no less an ama¬ 
teur than Mr. Brayton Ives, the well-known New 
York banker, was about to be brought to the ham¬ 
mer. The collection numbered from four to 
five hundred pieces of Chinese porcelain; no 
fine Japanese swords; 70 specimens of jade; a 
quantity of fine lacquer, sword furniture, and so 
forth, the whole representing 8500,000 approxi- ] 
mutely. The affair doubtless constituted a sort, 
of carnival for amateurs, Mr. Brayton Ives’ 
specimens having long been known for their 
beauty and rarity. 

THE BUZZARD IN ENGLAND. 

From the first telegram in reference to the bliz¬ 
zard that recently swept over England it might 
be imagined that the eastern and south-eastern 
parts of the country were the only districts that 
suffered, but this morning's message shows how 
severe must have been the weather when six 
trains were snowed up in the short distance be¬ 
tween Exeter and Plymouth, the most salubri¬ 
ous spot in all England without exception. 
Protected from the strong north-westerly gales 
that occur in the spring by the high tors of 
DaNmoor, and gradually sloping to the sea in a 
south-easterly direction, this part of Devonshire 
is a veritable flower-garden in the middle of 
March. Such an occurrence as that telegraphed 
to-day certainly never before happened within 
the memory of man. 


RUMOURS. 

Now that the excitement of the Diet is past, 
people are turning their attention to the subject 
which stands next in public interest, namely, 
Treaty Revision. All kinds of rumours are 
circulated as to the terms of negotiation, two 
journals especially—the Kokumin Shimbun and 
die Nippon —giving detailed accounts, item by 
item, of the bases which they believe to have 
adopted. Both papers -differ materially, and it 
seems quite unnecessary to reproduce either 
account, inasmuch as very little reliance is to 
be placed on their accuracy. We allude to 
them merely for the purpose of warning our 
readers that no faith attaches to such rumours. 


AN OMISSION. 

In our notice of the funeral ceremony of the 
late Honourable J. F. Swift, we omitted to 
mention that, conspicuous among those who 
attended in the Episcopalian Church was the 
head of the Greek Church in Japan, the Very 
Rev. Bishop Nicolai, who appeared in the robes 
of his rank, his presence recalling the Christian 
tolerance that has always characterised his faith, 
and recalling also the fact that, only five days 
previously, the deceased statesman had assisted 
at the consecration of the Cathedral of the Re¬ 
surrection, and received the blessing of the Pre¬ 
late who now prayed for the repose of his soul. 


THE REPORTED NEWSPAPER. 

There has been much talk lately of a new jour¬ 
nal to be started in Tokyo with a capital of three 
hundred thousand yen, subscribed by noblemen. 
Rumour asserts that the paper is to be publish¬ 
ed in English, French, and German, and the 
Tokyo Shimpo professes to give full details. 
The Director, it says, is to be Prince Bismarck; 
the Managers, Sir Charles Dilke and M. Jules 
Ferry; the Accountant, Count Okuma, and the 
Editor, Count Ito. 


DEATH OP CAPTAIN DEARBORN. 

Papers by the American mail bring news of the 
death, at Tacoma, of Captain Dearborn, well 
known at this port as being many years in the 
service of the Pacific Mail Company. It ap¬ 
pears that the cause of death was rupture of a 
blood-vessel in the head, brain fever superven¬ 


ing and death occurring a fortnight after. Cap¬ 
tain Dearborn had been connected with the 
steamers of die company for over 25 years, on 
the Australian route, subsequently on the coast 
to Shanghai, and lastly on the Pacific, and was 
a popular man with passengers. At the time of 
his death he was surveyor at Tacoma. 

THE ELECTION IN THE TENTH DISTRICT OF 
TOKYO. 

We reported on Tuesday that a disturbance had 
been caused by soshi, acting in the interests of 
Mr. Tsunoda, the day before the election of a 
member of the Diet for the Tenth District of 
Tokyo. It appears, now, that swords were em¬ 
ployed by tiie rioters, and that four persons 
were wounded, though happily not seriously. 
Rumour says, however, that in consequence of 
the lawless conduct of the soshi, several electors 
who desired to vote for Mn Hatoyama, were 
deterred from coming to the poll. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE. 

Here is an example of English as she is wrote 
in this Settlement; we take it from the columns 
of the Japan Herald :— 

We can only say that the Mail's returning to the 
subject by ihe flurry the editor was in after.our para¬ 
graph appeared, that his libelling of the foreign mer¬ 
cantile community might lead to farther withdrawals 
by them of subscriptions and advertisements. 

STORM OFF THE COAST OF HITACHI. 

Early in the morning of tiie 15th inst. a severe 
wind storm arose with violent waves, and caused 
great loss of property and of life. Some 13 
boats belonging to the town of Iso-no-hana, are 
known to have been lost, and others are missing. 
The number of lives lost cannot yet be accu¬ 
rately ascertained, but from 40 to 50 fishermen 
are missing. The sound of the waves could be 
heard at Mito, 7 miles away. 

ttUOT HOMINES. 

Tastes differ, or perhaps we should say, the 
modes of expressing them. The Japan Gazette 
found some parts of the funeral service last Fri¬ 
day “ most enjoyable,” and says so, with fine 
open rusticity. These are not sentiments 
usually inspired by the obsequies of a man for 
whom the public mourns. 

COUNT ITO. 

It is stated, but we cannot vouch for the truth 
of the assertion, that Count Ito resigned both the 
offices held by him, namely, that of President of 
the House of Peers and Privy Court Councillor, 
but that, by special command of the Emperor, 
he has consented to retain the latter post. 


THE CHARITY THEATRICALS IN TOKYO. 

Owing to the lamented decease of the American 
Representative, it has been decided to postpone 
until the 1st of April the theatrical performance 
originally fixed for the 21st instant, in behalf of 
charitable objects. The place of performance 
remains as before, the Rokumeikan, Tokyo. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

-4- 

Movements of political parties, reported chan¬ 
ges of Cabinet Ministers and, Governors of Cities 
and Prefectures, the Korean question, and Treaty 
Revision constitute the principal topics of dis¬ 
cussion in the columns ofthe vernacular press 
during the week. 

* * • 

The political parties of the present day are all 
in a transitory state. Regroupings and disin¬ 
tegrations are constantly taking place among 
them. The Rikken Jiyu-to has been holding 
a series of conferences at Osaka. No accurate 
report of the results of the meetings lias yet 
been published; but it was rumoured that a 
certain section of the party contemplated 
proposing the election of Count Itagaki to the 
leadership of the party. This question of 
leadership, in whatever manner it may have 
been decided, will no doubt cause a further split 
in the parly. 

* * 

It is reported from Nagoya that Viscount 
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Tanaka Fujimaro, late Minister to France, is 
organizing a local party professing liberal 
principles. In league with him are said to be 
Colonel Aoyama, Mr. T. Kato, formerly Pri¬ 
vate Secretary of Count Okuma in the Foreign 
Office, Mr. Na 'ai Kyuichiro, a Private Secre¬ 
tary of the Minister of Education, and other per¬ 
sons of Nagoya origin. For the present, this 
party will maintain an independent existence, 
but it is believed that it will eventually join the 
Rikken Jiyu-lo. 

* * * 

Reports about probable changes in the Cabi¬ 
net still continue to engage the attention of the 
political world. The J iyu Shimbun, referring 
to the Minister President’s supposed intention 
to resign his post, advises him to identify him¬ 
self with some party, and then to decide as to 
whether he is to remain in office or leave it, ac¬ 
cording to his party. By this time, observes 
our contemporary, Count Yamagata must have 
become aware of the impossibility of keeping 
aloof from political parties. The perpetual 
continuance of one set of statesmen in power is 
liable to engender abuses in official circles, and 
popular disaffection toward the Cabinet may 
possibly lead to alienation of the people’s 
hearts from the Imperial House. Thus Count 
Itagaki’s organ counsels the present Minister 
President to carry courageously into jpractice 
the principle of Government by party. 

* 

* * 

The HochiShimbun , reproducing the opinion 
of a certain high dignitary of State, observes 
that the report as to changes in the personnel 
of the Cabinet is not well founded. When 
Count Yamagata consented to accept his pre¬ 
sent post, he told his colleagues that he did 
not like to remain long in office, and that 
he could not promise to stay after the close 
of the first session of the Diet. The present 
rumours as to his intended resignation and con¬ 
sequent changes in the Cabinet, have no other 
foundation to rest upon than this declaration, 
made many months ago. Moreover, Count 
Yamagata has the responsibility of carrying out 
the changes in the Government necessitated by 
the amendments in the Budget. Some changes 
of Cabinet Ministers may take place after 
the accomplishment of these reforms, but 
not before. Lastly, our contemporary states 
that no credit is to be placed in the story now 
circulated as to the probable appointment of 
Count Inouye to succeed Count Yamagata, in 
case the latter resigns. The Hochi s informa¬ 
tion seems to be pretty correct. 

* 

* * 

There appears to be ground for the report 
that some changes will be effected in Governors 
of Cities and Prefectures. It is rumoured that 
six or seven new Governors will be appointed 
from among members of the Diet. We do not 
know whether this rumour is well founded or not, 
but there is little doubt that the Cabinet has 
really under contemplation some changes in the 
personnel of the local authorities. The Kok- 
kivai, writing on this subject, observes with 
regret that many of the Governors of Cities and 
Prefectures do not seem to be at all capable of 
discharging the important functions of their 
office. Much scandal has been from time to 
time created by exposures of the immoralities 
and extravagance of local officials. Our con¬ 
temporary hopes that the Government will re¬ 
place all Governors of evil reputation by men 
of proved ability and honesty. 

* 

* * 

The Chora Shimbun observes that hitherto 
the appointment of local officials has been in 
many cases controlled, more by the convenience 
of the Central Government, than by any con¬ 
sideration as to the capacity of particular persons. 
For instance, whenever some economy had to 
be effected, local officers were put on the 
retired list, and their place taken by functionaries 
from Tokyo. Such a practice may have caused 
comparatively little evil in the past, but with 
the carrying out of the new system of local 
government, the duties of Governors have be¬ 
come far more difficult and important than 


before; and our contemporary asks the Go¬ 
vernment to change its method of appoint¬ 
ment. The subordinate functionaries in the 
various departments of State need not neces¬ 
sarily be men of exceptional ability; but the 
Governors of Fu and Ken possess must construc¬ 
tive capacity. Unless this truth is practically re¬ 
cognized by the Government, there is—says the 
Choya —no hope of giving satisfaction to the 
people of the provinces. 

• 

* * 

The Korean question attracts serious attention. 
Judging from what has appeared in the press on 
this subject, it appears that the public, especially 
the rising generation, is in favour of a strong po¬ 
licy towards the peninsular Kingdom. The Go¬ 
vernment is asked to keep a vigilant watcli over 
the course of events there, and to take steps for 
the protection of Korean independence, in case 
any foreign Power should attempt to endanger 
it. Formerly China’s interference in Korean 
affairs was the principal subject of criticism in 
this country, but of late a certain section of 
the nation has come to look with suspicion 
upon the policy of Russia at the Korean court. 
This uneasiness is increased by a report that 
the Korean'populace is very much excited be¬ 
cause 1891 is the five hundredth year of the rule 
of the present dynasty, the popular belief being 
that the House of Li will fall in the five hun¬ 
dredth year of its rule. The Nippon , writing on 
this topic, observes that the history of Eastern 
countries, especially China, furnishes abundant 
instances of the founder of a new dynasty of 
princes predicting the length of his house's 
tenure of power. Such predictions very often 
are the means of bringing about their own fill- j 
filment. Chinese and Koreans are peculiarly 
liable to put faith in prophecies of this nature. 
Possibly the founder of the present dynasty of 
Korean kings may have foretold the fall of his 
family, in accordance with the examples set by 
some Emperors in China. Whatever be the 
origin of the prophecy, it is a fact, avers the 
Nippon, that the Korean people have fallen into 
a mood capable of being imposed upon by 
daring adventurers. Our contemporary fears 
that some calamity may befall the distracted na¬ 
tion, in the form of either foreign invasion or 
civil war. Japan, we are told, has a friendly 
duty to discharge towards the Koreans in case 
they should find themselves in trouble, for the 
two nations are closely related to each other in 
race, language (written), and history. The 
Nippon asks the Government to pay due atten¬ 
tion to Korean affairs. 

* 

• • 

As to the policy which Japan ought to pursue 
towards Korea, the Kokumin Shimbun, which 
represents an intelligent section of the rising 
generation, writes in an alarmist strain. It be¬ 
lieves that Russia has gained a strong foot-hold 
in the Korean Court, and that the hermit king¬ 
dom may at any moment be converted into a 
Russian dependency. Under such circum¬ 
stances, it is, says the Tokyo journal, vitally im¬ 
portant for Japan, as a means of self-defence to 
maintain the independence of Korea. The 
lime has come for the Japanese to open their 
eyes, and to adopt a definite and strong course 1 
of action, instead of the temporizing policy hi¬ 
therto pursued. 

* 

* * 

The sudden and unexpected death of the late 
Minister to Korea, Major Kawakita, is deeply 
lamented by the press, and the question of the 
appointment of his successor is discussed with 
interest. The Tokyo newspapers unite in 
arguing that Japan's Minister in Korea ought to 
be a diplomatist of the first rank. The ideal 
representative described by them is a man of 
courteous manners but of the greatest decision 
of character. The Nippon observes that hitherto 
Japanese Representatives at the Korean Court 
have been simply Resident Ministers or Charges 
d'Affaires, but that hereafter they ought to have the 
rank of Minister Plenipotentary and Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary. As to the appointment of a successor 
to the late Major Kawakita, the Government is 
advised to choose some officer in the Army or 
Navy. The Kokumin Shimbun writes in a 
similar strain, being of opinion that the new 


Minister ought to be a diplomat perfectly 
competent to keep the Korean Court in good 
humour, for both Russia and China are perpe¬ 
tually striving to gain new allies among officials 
near the King's person. 

* * 

The question of Treaty Revision is beginning 
to attract public attention once more. The 
Tokyo papers are not yet in possession of trust¬ 
worthy facts relating to the matter, and their 
discussions are consequently vague and general. 
But it is certain from what has already appeared 
that they will not be satisfied with any terms 
not decidedly favourable. The Kokkwai, after 
alluding to an alleged treaty programme of Vis¬ 
count Aoki lately published in the Tokyo press, 
observes that the particulars of the programme 
are incredible, as they do not tally with the 
public professions of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. From his declarations in the House of 
Representatives, in reply to Mr. Arai Shogo and 
Mr. Misaki Kamenosuke, and in the House of 
Peers, in reply to Mr. Nishimura Shigeki, Vis¬ 
count Aoki’s object is inferred to be recovery of 
tariff and judicial autonomy in part, the grant¬ 
ing of mixed residence, in return for the aboli¬ 
tion of Consular Jurisdiction, the withholding 
of the privilege of owing real - state, as well as 
that of participating in the coasting trade. Pend¬ 
ing the publication of the details of the scheme, 
the Kokkai calls it premature to pronounce any 
decided opinion either for or against the treaty 
policy of the present Minister of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. Meanwhile it recommends its countrymen 
to keep a keen watch and obtain more trust¬ 
worthy information on the subject. 

* * * 

The Chinsei Nippo, the organ of the Conser¬ 
vative parly under Viscount Torio, asks its 
countrymen whether they are determined as to 
the last resort in case Japan's demands be re¬ 
jected by the Treaty Powers. It is all very well 
to express dissatisfaction with any scheme of 
revision not coming up to the desired standard, 
but how many out of those who opposed the 
preceding Minister's programme were really pre¬ 
pared to answer the above question ? Our con¬ 
temporary thinks that the number of such people 
is extremely small. Unless the whole nation 
makes up its mind to have its wrongs righted, 
even at the point of the bayonet, it will be futile, 
says the Conservative organ, to attempt any sa¬ 
tisfactory accomplishment of the objects of 
Treaty Revision. 

. * * 

The Kokkai, writing on the approaching visit 
of the Russian Prince Imperial, observes that 
in a certain quarter grave apprehensions are 
entertained respecting the object of the visit, 
and strongly condemns people cowardly and 
unmanly enough to exhibit distrust toward Rus¬ 
sia, while in point of fact there exist the best of 
relations between Japan and that country. 
Further Russia will become a great purchaser 
of Japanese tea, and with the development of 
Siberia, the commercial relations between the 
two countries will grow more and more inti¬ 
mate. Our contemporary advises its countrymen 
to receive the august visiior with every possible 
mark of respect and goodwill. 

* 

* * 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun is engaged in re¬ 
viewing the history of the late session of the 
Diet. The Hochi Shimbun, alluding to the 
growth of sericulture in Italy, Fiance, and the 
United States, calls upon Japanese sericulturists 
to improve their goods so as to compete suc¬ 
cessfully with foreign rivals. In another article, 
the same journal cautions the soshi not to adopt 
violent measures against the Tei family. The 
Yomiuri Shimbun is discussing, in a long 
series of articles not yet concluded, the vari¬ 
ous constitutional questions relating to the 
Budget. The Mainichi Shimbun and the Nip¬ 
pon are reviewing the labours of the Diet dur¬ 
ing its first session. The Jiji Shimpo is en¬ 
gaged in an interesting series of articles on the 
development of Japanese navigation and com¬ 
merce. The Rikken J iyu Shimbun suggests 
the desirability of granting a maintenance fund 
to the Imperial University from the Imperial 
purse. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES MINISTER. 


T EN o’clock on the 13th inst. was the 
hour fixed for the official funeral of the 
late Honourable JOHN F. SWIFT, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary of the United States in Japan. The 
body had been carried the preceding eve¬ 
ning to the American Episcopalian Church 
in Tsukiji, and had remained there under 
military escort during the night, the coffin 
lying before the chancel, covered with the 
Stars and Stripes, and under a mass of 
floral wreaths. The Church, by far the 
handsomest and most spacious place of 
Episcopalian worship in Tokyo, proved 
wholly inadequate to accommodate the 
large assemblage that gathered to pay the 
last tribute of respect to the memory of 
the deceased. Their Imperial Majest.es 
the Emperor and Empress, by whom 
magnificent wreaths had been sent, were 
represented by their Excellencies Marquis 
NABESHIMA, Grand Master of Ceremonies ; 
Viscount SUGl, Grand Master of Services ; 
Mr. SANNOMIYA, Vice-Grand Master of 
Ceremonies;Viscount MATSUDAIRA, Grand 
Master of Ceremonies ; and several of the 
Ladies in Waiting. All the Ministers of 
State were present, except H.E. Count 
YAMAGATA, who is still suffering from 
influenza, and all the Foreign Representa¬ 
tives, with the exception of H.E. M. ScHE- 
ViTCH who also is indisposed, and H.E. 
M. NEYT, who attended in Yokohama. 
These with other members of the Corps 
diplomatique and Consular body, as well as 
a number of minor Japanese officials, and 
Naval Officers, American and Japanese, 
were in full uniform. The front rows of 
pews were reserved for the use of persons 
attending officially, and in the remaining 
space the whole foreign Protestant commu¬ 
nity of Tokyo—for of absentees there were 
scarcely any—found seats so long as sit¬ 
ting room was available, and ultimately 
massed themselves standing. Outside, a 
battalion of troops was drawn up under 
arms, and another battalion lined the 
road on either side at the western entrance 
to the Tsukiji Settlement. Precisely at the 
appointed hour the Episcopalian clergy¬ 
men of the American and British Churches 
in Japan with the Choristers in surplices, 
passed up the nave in procession, the Rev. 
J. M. Francis leading, and the Rev. J. T- 
Cole reading the prefatory verses of the 
service. The procession included the Rt. 
Rev. Bishops BlCKERSTETH and WILLIAMS 
and the Venerable Archdeacon SHAW. 
Filing past the bier, the clergy took their 
places on either side of the chancel, and the 
service proceeded, the lesson being read 
by the Rev. Mr. COLE, the prayers said by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Williams, and the 
Psalm chaunted by the Rev. Mr. FRANCIS. 
The singing was excellent, especially that 
of Mr. Francis, and indeed nothing could 
have been more impressive than the man¬ 


ner of performing the whole service. A 
somewhat painful impression seems to have 
been produced by the fact that the official 
element of the congregation did not observe 
the usual forms of episcopalian worship, 
but remained seated throughout. It is 
obvious, however, that this course is in- 
vitable; for among those attending a 
funeral ex officio many, possibly a great 
majority, do not belong to the sect or 
creed of the deceased, and are therefore 
unacquainted with the routine of the ser¬ 
vice, even supposing that they have no 
scruples about joining in it. While the 
last hymn was being sung, the procession 
of clergymen and choristers formed again 
and passed slowly down the nave, the 
coffin being carried behind them, and de¬ 
posited in the hearse outside. Then with 
wonderfully little confusion or delay the 
immense crowd of carriages fell into line, 
and the cortege took its way to the Shitn- 
bashi terminus, a battalion of troops with a 
band marching in front and another bring¬ 
ing up the rear. At least fifty wreaths and 
other handsome floral offerings, some pre¬ 
pared in Japanese style, were laid inside 
the hearse or carried in the procession, 
and minute guns were fired by Japanese 
men-of-war lying off Shinagawa as the 
cortege travelled towards Shimbashi. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that a de¬ 
corous but intently gazing crowd lined 
both sides of the streets throughout the 
entire distance. On arriving at the ter¬ 
minus, the coffin was carried to the inner 
waiting-room, where due preparations had 
been made for its accommodation, and 
after having seen it deposited there, the 
Ministers of Stale, members of the Foreign 
Corps Diplomatique, and other officials re¬ 
paired to the chambers in the upper part 
part of the building, the mass of the 
mourners remaining below. A brief de¬ 
lay ensued before the platform could be 
completely cleared for the departure of 
the special train, which shortly afterwards 
steamed slowly out of the station, carrying 
away from Tokyo the remains of a Minister 
who had won all hearts during his brief 
term of service in the capital. Here the 
official ceremonial ended, only the chief 
mourners, and a very few others accom¬ 
panying the body to Yokohama. 

In accordance with the suggestion made 
public at the meeting of American resi¬ 
dents on the previous day, most of those 
intending to take part in the Yokohama 
procession collected at the Railway Sta¬ 
tion about noon. The platform was kept 
clear by officials, and marines and sailors 
from men-of-war in port were drawn up 
as they arrived opposite the Station build¬ 
ings. The detachment from the Allia?ice 
was first on the ground, marching up 
headed by the band, which had been 
transferred from the Omaha previous to 
that vessel’s departure. The men from 
the Volturno , and those from the Tsukuba 
Kan and the Hyacinth came later, and pro¬ 


longed the line towards the bridge over 
the creek. The wait at the station was 
much longer than had been anticipated, 
and it was not till about 12.50 that the 
train drew up at the platform. The 
Diplomatic, Prefectural, Consular, and 
naval officers collected on the platform 
near the entrance, the majority of the 
mourners, however, remaining outside. 
Some delay took place in removing 
the hearse from the car in which it 
had been conveyed from Tokyo, and 
harnessing the horses that were wait¬ 
ing, but ultimately the coffin, carried by 
eight bearers (sailors of the Alliance') who 
had mounted guard over it during the 
journey, was placed in the hearse. A body 
of clergymen and choristers preceded the 
hearse as it moved along the platform, 
among whom were Bishop WILLIAMS with 
the Rev. Mr. COLE as his Chaplain, Bishop 
BlCKERSTETH with the Rev. Mr. FREESE 
as his Chaplain, Archdeacon SHAW and the 
Rev. Mr. WOODMAN, the Rev. Messrs. 
WILLIAMS and JEFFRYS; the Rev. Messrs. 
MOORE and Gardner ; and the Rev. Mr. 
Francis, who acted as precentor. These 
walked two abreast in the order we have 
indicated. Outside, the work of organizing 
the procession took some time, but the 
various bodies composing it fell into their 
places with such order and regularity that no 
confusion occurred, and at length the head 
of the cortege began to move over the 
bridge in the following sequence :— 


Mounted Police Inspector. , Mounted Police Inspector 

Four blue-jackets carrying banderoles draped with crape. 

The Band. 

The American Hag draped with crape. 

Company of marines with reversed arms, marchmg in single 

ranks of mmen each. 

The Clergy. „ „ _ 

Pall Bearers. THE HF.AK'E. Pall Bearers. 

Carriage containing Admiral Belknap, Lieut. Reamey, 

Mr. E. Dun, First Secretary of Legation and Charge 
d'sWairet, and Mr. Gatdiner, Second Secretary. 

Carriage containing Dr. Whitney. Interpreter of Legation, tn- 
sign Boughter (Admiral's aide,, Messrs. O. H. Scidmore, 
Vice-Consul-Gciieral, and J. McLean, Deputy- 
Consul-General. 

Carriage with wreaths. 

Two companies of sailors from MHance. 

Company of sailors from /’ollurnti. 

Company of sailors from Tiukuha Kan. 

Company of sailors from Hyacinth. 

United States naval otflcers. 

Italian naval ollicers. 

Japanese naval ollicers. 

English naval ollicers. 

American and other residents. 

Consular body. 

Diplomatic corps and Governor of^Kanagawa. 

Carriages. 

Japanese Floral tributes. 

Mounted Police Inspector. 

The pall-bearers elected by the Ameri¬ 
can residents were Messrs. J. F. McGrath, 
A. O. Gay, A. Genter, John Lindsley, 
E. R. Smith, and W. S. Stone. To this 
number there were added by appointment 
of Admiral BELKNAP, Captain TAYLOR of 
the Alliance and Doctor GRAVATT, U.S.N. 
It will be observed that the most distin¬ 
guished bodies occupied the last place in 
the procession, but this apparent reversal 
of ordinary rule was in reality due to the 
observance of established custom at naval 
funerals, the arrangements being under 
the charge of Admiral BELKNAP. Ex¬ 
cellent order was maintained by the large 
force of police detailed for that purpose, 
and in consequence the passage of the 
cortdge along the streets was unattended 
by any confusion. The Hearse, drawn by 
four horses, moved slowly along. The 
bells of the ships in the Harbour had in- 
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dicated h^lf-past one when the head of 
the procession emerged upon the Bund, 
and the Alliance fired the first of a series 
of minute guns, followed at a second’s in¬ 
terval by the Volturno and the Tsukuba 
Kan. The Hyacinth , not being a saluting 
ship, did not take part in the demonstra¬ 
tion. The streets all along the line of 
route, with the exception of the space kept 
clear for the procession, were crowded by 
spectators, the windows of the buildings 
being also all occupied. By the course 
taken (Honcho-dori, the Bund, and Camp- 
hill) passage through the business part of 
the foreign settlement was avoided, but all 
places of business remained dosed till after 
two o’clock. At the Cemetery the coffin 
was carried from the Hearse, the chief mour¬ 
ners closely following. Arrived at the 
temporary grave, which had been dug in 
the locality set apart for American naval 
interments, Bishop WILLIAMS and the Rev. 
Mr. COLE took up their position at the head 
of the grave, the clergy being grouped 
together with the Legation and Consular 
officials, on their right, the marines drawn 
up in single rank opposite, and the band sta¬ 
tioned on the left. The American Flag was 
now removed from the top of the coffin, and 
the latter was lowered into the grave. The 
opening part of the service was read by the 
Rev. Mr. COLE, and the band then played 
a solemn dirge. The clergy, led by Bishop 
Williams, joined in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the service having been brought to a 
close by the Bishop, the hymn “ Rock of 
Ages ” was sung, and the mourners dis¬ 
persed. 

In addition to the gentlemen whose names 
we have already given, there were pre¬ 
sent the Belgian Minister, French, Russian, 
Danish, German, Swiss, and British Con¬ 
suls, Lieut. Rich and officers of the Alli¬ 
ance, officers from the Hyacinth , Tsukuba 
Kan , and Volturno. Mr. MlTSUHASHl, and 
Marquis Nembrini-Gonzaga, of the Ken- 
cho, and about eighty foreign residents 
among whom were Dr. HOWE, Dr. Trip- 
LER, Messrs. F. H. OLMSTED, A. D. BRAM- 
hall, N. F. Smith, F. Macondray, A. 
T. Watson, C. S. Arthur, H. Deakin 

L. Eppinger, A. Etlinger, W. A. Crane' 
E. A. Sargent, Kildoyle, J. Mayers, 
E. H. Tuska, W. Dening, J. H. Brooke, 
T. W. Kennavvay, Rev. Mr. Loomis, 
Rev. Mr. Ballagh, Messrs. N. J. Han- 
nen, H.B.M. Judge, J. Mendelson, W. 
J. Kenny, J. B. Rentiers, Rev. Dr. Mea- 
CHAM, Messrs. A. Brent, E. W. Tilden, 

M. B.N. Hegt, J. A. Fraser, C.G. Wilson, 
Wilson Walker, H. Z. Wheeler, R. M 
Varnum, A. Stein, C. P. Low, W. T. 
Payne, J. P. Mollison, J. R. Simon, C. 
Pope, G. W. Adams, W. L. Merriman, 
C. Gibbens, R. Abemheim, S. Sondheim, 
J. O. Averill, Jun., Rev. E. C. Irwine, Mr. 
E. Leopold, Professor Milne, Rev. Dr. 
Hepburn, Messrs. C. Rohde, W. J. 
Cruickshank, Dr. Harris, Messrs. B. 
Gillett, A. Barnard, &c. 

The coffin was of hinokt, with electro¬ 


plated mountings, and covered with cloth. 
It bore on a centre panel a massive plate 
with the plain inscription :— 

JOHN FRANKLIN SWIFT, 

BOKN 1ST MARCH, l82g. 

DIED IOTH MARCH, 1 S 9 I. 

Many beautiful wreaths were sent, par¬ 
ticularly noticeable among which was a 
splendid one from H.M. the EMPEROR, the 
ground of which was white, of lillies and 
orchids, with double violets and snowdrops. 
Attached to this wreath was a white silk 
ribbon bearing in silver the Imperial crest. 
A fine wreath was also sent by the Yoko¬ 
hama United Club. 


“TRUMPETER UN US ERAT." 

- ♦ - 

W E should indeed be sanguine if we im¬ 
agined that the old habit of misrepre¬ 
sentation, so steadily practised by certain 
foreign writers in this Settlement, had 
been abandoned or modified. There is no 
change. If anything published in these 
columns can be twisted, however unjustly, 
into a text for accusing us of running down 
the foreign merchant, the opportunity is 
never lost. Of course the aim of this 
kind of thing is palpable enough. There 
are SHORTS and CODLINS in every com¬ 
munity. Contemptible as the motive is, 
however, its expression is sometimes suffi¬ 
ciently skilful to call for notice. A case 
is before us. One of our local contem¬ 
poraries attacks us vehemently on the 
pretence that we have claimed for Japa¬ 
nese traders as much integrity of dealing 
as Chinese traders possess, and even as 
much as European merchants exhibit. 
Both propositionsare, of course, strenuously 
denied, and a great deal of fustian flat¬ 
tery is published about “ the integrity and 
upright dealing of respectable British, 
European and American merchants,” and 
about the “ gross libel ” of “ lowering them 
to the same level as those (sic) with whom 
they come in contact in trade in the East.” 
One gets a little weary of these blatant 
panegyrics. They recall too forcibly the 
Pharisee, his upturned eyes and his pious 
psean, “ Lord I thank thee that I am not as 
other men are.” Only that the Pharisee 
spoke good Greek and the local puffer is not 
strong in English. As to the propositions 
put into our mouth, they are obtained by 
the ingenious but somewhat hacknied de¬ 
vice of quoting a part of one of our sen¬ 
tences and leaving the rest unconsidered. 
What we wrote was :— 

Guilds have their uses. It is to their existence from 
old time in China that we must attribute the develop, 
ment "there of a sounder system of commercial morality 
than can be found in Japan, though individually it is 
not credible that the Chinaman is one whit more 
honest than the Japanese, or that either is less honest 
than the European. 

There is here a distinct admission that a 
sounder system of commercial morality 
exists in China than in Japan, and there is 
not a word justifying the inference that 
“European merchants are lowered to the 
level ” of Japanese merchants. But by 
cutting out the first five lines, and consider¬ 


ing the last four only, the CODLIN-SHORT 
brood find an opportunity to pose once 
more in their attractive attitude of trum¬ 
peter to the immaculate Western trader. 
The fact is that the Japanese merchant 
does not belong to the same social class 
as the foreign merchant with whom he is 
usually compared. If. the two are to be 
placed side by side for purposes of com¬ 
parison, we must either take the very 
highest types of Japanese, as Messrs. Iwa- 
saki, Shibusawa, Masuda, Ono, Sumi¬ 
tomo, Fujita, Konoike, Kashima, 
Mitsui, and a host of others whose 
names will easily occur to everyone ac¬ 
quainted with Japan ; or we must de¬ 
scend to the rear rank in the foreign 
phalanx. Nobody, however prejudiced , 
will venture to pretend that the Japanese 
merchants whom we have mentioned and 
their peers do not stand on the level oc¬ 
cupied by the best foreign merchants, or 
that the word of any one of them is not just 
as good as his bond. Equally certain is it, 
on the other hand, that the general body 
of persons engaged in commerce in Japan 
were never in ancient times accorded, and 
do not yet occupy, the same social position 
as that enjoyed by merchants in the West, 
and that, consequently, the conduct of the 
former is not subserved to the same strict 
obligations as those acknowledged by the 
latter. On the one side the gentleman’s 
code of honour, is observed; on the other, the 
petty tradesman’s. Add that, even among 
Japanese merchants, the least reputable 
are those who have established relations 
with foreigners—the Boyeki Shonin , a 
byword in their own country. But when 
all this has been granted, the only justifi¬ 
able conclusion is that commerce has not 
yet been elevated in Japan to the place 
of respect and consideration accorded to it 
in the West. It does not follow for an 
instant that because in Japan a particular 
occupation is abandoned to men of inferior- 
social position and therefore, speaking 
generally, less scrupulous integrity than 
the men who engage in the same occupa¬ 
tion in Europe, individual integrity 
throughout the Japanese nation must be 
of a lower type than individual integrity 
in Europe. To this distinction alone 
we addressed ourselves in the sentences 
quoted above ; a distinction that ought to 
be clear to the most casual reader. But 
there are none so blind as those that will 
not see. To submit such questions to the 
kind of controversy fashionable with a 
section of the local press of this settlement, 
is like employing an agricultural imple¬ 
ment to perform a delicate anatomical 
operation. Mutilation, not dissection, is the 
result. Honesty forsooth! A peg where¬ 
on to hang a panegyric that shall tickle 
the vanity and attract the subscriptions 
of the Western merchant—that alone is 
what these ingenuous metaphysicians seek. 
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THE E VER-MEMORA BLES. 
-♦- 

S TILL, even after an interval of six 
months, the projectors of the celebrated 
meeting of last September appear to smart 
so much that even to point a finger towards 
them, however gently, makes them wince 
and cry. Obviously a very painful sore 
has been established, which remains to 
this day in a festering and sensitive con¬ 
dition. Some suspicion of this state of 
affairs induced us to be as tender as pos¬ 
sible in composing a recent allusion to the 
Meeting’s procedure, but even our zephyr 
of comment seems to have touched the 
rankling wound with the force of a hurri¬ 
cane. The projectors, speaking through 
their organ, are as frantic as though we 
had mercilessly re-applied the flail that 
inflicted their original bruises. They 
charge us with “ effrontery ; ” hysteri¬ 
cally proclaim their meeting “ever me¬ 
morable ; ” accuse us of a “ palpable 
falsehood ; ” call us a “ person,” and dec¬ 
lare that “ no amount of ignorance, actual 
or pretended, on our part, can astonish 
them.” Truly had we known that the 
spot smarted so much we should have 
applied balsam, not a probe. And yet, 
could we have expected that our little 
question would have provoked such an 
outburst? Our point was simply that no 
reasons had been given for the resolutions 
passed by the meeting, and that, as rea¬ 
sons are said to have been subsequently) 
compiled, their submission to the public 
would be interesting and beneficial. What 
is the answer, delivered in a tumult of ex¬ 
citement and invective? The answer is 
that the resolutions passed by the meeting 
were founded on reasons contained in the 
advertisement convening the meeting. 
Here is the advertisement:— 

Negotiations for the revision of the treaties having 
been resumed, and there being grave reason to appre¬ 
hend that Her Majesty's Piincipal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs may be induced to concede the 
demand of the Japanese Government that British Sub¬ 
jects shall come under the jurisdiction of the Japanese 
Courts, without any of the safeguards that have, 
hitherto, been considered necessary for their protec¬ 
tion, it is thought that no time should be lost in 
formulating and transmitting to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment the views of British Subjects upon this very 
serious and momentous question. Another point call¬ 
ing for an expression of the opinion of those interested 
is the alleged proposal to interfere with the vested 
interests of land holders, by altering the conditions of 
their tenure without their consent. A Meeting of 
British Subjects, at which all are invited to attend, 
will, therefore, be held at the New Chamber of Com¬ 
merce Rooms on Thursday, the nth instant, at j.30 
p.m. for the purpose of taking these and cognate mat¬ 
ters into consideration, and of taking action thereon. 

In this paragraph, it is now alleged, 
reasons are set forth sufficiently clearly to 
convict us, who fail to detect them, of the 
crassest moral obliquity. Now, since we 
are dealing with folks who lay claim to a 
great deal of consideration and weight, let 
us consider briefly what the principal re¬ 
solution was, and what is the reason now 
assigned for it. The easiest method of 
contrast is to place them side by side :— 

Rholutiom. 

That the time has not arrived That there is an apprehension 
either when < onstiUr Jurisdic- of the British Government's 
tion can be unconditionally consenting to surrender (Jon- 
surrendered, or when any esti- suiar Jurisdiction uncondition- 
mate can be formed of the ally, 
period within which it may be 
unconditionally surrendered. 


Whether the subtle intellect which places 
these two statements in the mutual re¬ 
lationship of reason and result, is capable 
of detecting, in a few simple words, 
something quite beyond the ken of 
ordinary brains, we cannot tell. But to 
us it seem like a large and very audacious 
jest to pretend that the advertisement 
contains any semblance of reason for the 
declaration embodied in the resolution. 
The advertisement says that the British 
Government is believed to be about to 
consent to a certain thing; the resolution 
says that such consent, or the giving of 
any pledge to consent at a future date, 
would be altogether premature. And the 
advertisement is now declared to contain 
the reasons for the resolution ! We repeat, 
what we have often written before, un¬ 
happy cause that rests on such rotten props 
of trifling and prevarication ! The public 
wants to know why certain international 
action would be premature; the answer 
given hotly and hysterically, is because the 
nations seem inclined to take such action., 
A new science of induction appears to be 
among the probable results of the “rver- 
memorable” meeting, little else as it has 
accomplished. Example:—The sky is 
over-cast; therefore, a fall of rain would 
be premature. 

If, however, the champions of the meeting 
have still some faith in their logic, perhaps 
they will examine the words used by the 
mover of the principal resolution himself. 
Here is what he said—we italicise the ex¬ 
pressions bearing directly upon the pre¬ 
sent point of discussion :— 

We are here for the purpose of expressing our 
opinion upon two subjects of great and serious in¬ 
terest and moment to the community at large. 
That opinion lias been passed into the form of a 
resolution which you have just heard lead from 
the chair, and I will ask you whether it embodies 

your opinion as representing this community_ 

whether it embodies your opinion upon that ques¬ 
tion. If it does, then there is no reason whatever 
to proceed to any arguments in support of this re- 
solution, (ApP'lause.) That applause, gentlemen, 
shows me that it will not be necessaiy to depart 
from my original resolution, namely, to hold my 
peace entirely as to the reasons why we have this 
opinion. 

So, then, the fact is that the resolution 
was explicitly submitted to the Meeting 
“ without any arguments in support of it,” 
and that its mover avowedly “ held his 
peace entirely as to the reasons'' for it. 
Yet now when we venture to affirm that 
no reasons were given, we are accused of 
“ effrontery,” of “ palpable falsehood ” and 
of the ne plus ultra of ignorance ! 

No reasons, then, having been put for¬ 
ward in support of the resolutions at the 
time of the meeting, and it being gene¬ 
rally understood that among the Chambers 
of Commerce to which the resolutions were 
sent some asked for explanations, there is 
a natural curiosity to know what form the 
explanations took. There ought to be no 
secrecy whatever in such a matter. The 
projectors of the meeting truly claim 
that it was perfectly open and above-board ; 
that copies of the resolutions were cir¬ 
culated beforehand ; and that everybody 


was free to come and discuss them. A 
representative Committee was appointed 
publicly by this public meeting. Unless, 
therefore, some unexplained, and, as we 
think, inexplicable reasons for secrecy 
have since become apparent, the argu¬ 
ments said to have been compiled by that 
Committee for transmission to England, 
and the letters written by it when for¬ 
warding the resolutions, ought to be pub¬ 
lished. We suggested that this should be 
done, and what answer do we receive 
from the organ of the promoters of the 
meeting? That we are “fishing,” and 
that we “ write with the object, but scar¬ 
cely with the hope, of finding out what 
is being, or has been, done on the sub¬ 
ject of Treaty Revision by the Committee 
of the foreign residents of Yokohama.” 
Is it then essential that the Committee 
should work in the dark ? Are we to con¬ 
clude that the arguments prepared by it 
to prove the justice of the resolutions 
adopted by a public meeting of the resi¬ 
dents of Yokohama, will not bear the 
light of day? Certainly, we did not ex¬ 
pect that any such admission would be 
published. It is indeed true that when¬ 
ever an attempt has been made by speakers 
and writers in Yokohama to bolster up 
the cause of anti-revision by a statement 
of facts, the result has been a fiasco. 
But the Citizens’ Committee ought not 
to anticipate such a fate, and do not 
anticipate it, we are assured. What¬ 
ever they have written they must be 
prepared to stand by, and since it has 
been written for a public purpose and in 
pursuance of resolutions publicly passed, 
secrecy becomes ridiculous. Yet to ask 
for information is courteously described as 
“ fishing,” and the inquirer is sneered at 
for being so silly as to think that anything 
can be discovered of the Committee’s do¬ 
ings. If these retorts are made with the 
authority of the Committee, it appears to 
have lost sight of one of the principal 
functions assigned to it at the time of its 
creation, namely “to act as the represen¬ 
tatives of the Community in any and all 
questions incidental to, or arising out of, 
the foregoing resolutions, now or at any 
time hereafter.” Secret representation 
was certainly not contemplated by the 
drafters of this function. 


THE HIGHER MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
AND THEIR CENSORS. 

-—- 

T HE foundation some four or more 
years ago, by the late Viscount Mori, 
of five Higher Middle Schools throughout 
the empire, was a measure the wisdom of 
which could scarcely be gainsaid by 
thoughtful educationists. It established 
centres for more advanced education in the 
provinces, thus moving in the line of that 
decentralization which is so much needed 
at present in Japan. With only one 
national University, and that in the capi¬ 
tal, Japan ran the risk of having an edu- 
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cational congestion in her political centre. 
The dangers to the development of cha¬ 
racter—which, after all, is the supreme 
end of true education—from the massing 
of giddy, ill-balanced youths in the board¬ 
ing houses of Kanda and Honjo, subject 
to all the excitements and temptations of 
a restless city, are excessive, and must be 
kept particularly in view by educational 
legislators here. Again, Japan is looking 
forward, undoubtedly, to the multiplication 
in due time of her Universities. Already 
two institutions, one in Tokyo the other 
in Kyoto, are anxious to receive charters, 
the former founded by public subscrip¬ 
tion, the latter mainly by donations from 
abroad. But the Government itself will, 
sooner or later, take the matter in hand, 
and found new Government institutions 
north and south, probably in some cases 
by developing these Higher Middle Schools 
into Universities. A so-called economy, 
which would break the schools up just 
when they are getting into working order, 
seems too rash an extravagance to be 
coolly reasoned with. And yet members 
of the Diet, even, it is said, a powerful 
party there, are or were moving for the 
abolition of the Higher Middle Schools. 
They talked of throwing the higher work on 
the University, and leaving the other work 
to the ordinary Middle Schools. Probably 
this is but the thin edge of a wedge whose 
insertion would lead to further curtailing 
of Government effort and expenditure on 
education. 

It is a curious movement to spring up 
in Japan, this movement in favour of free- 
trade education. In countries where, 
comparatively speaking, Government is 
not everywhere as in Japan, but is almost 
effaced, the question of education is be¬ 
coming more and more a national one, a 
question recognized as coming primarily 
and essentially within the sphere of official 
action. A heedless, unpractical desire to 
bp in the forefront of reform with HERBERT 
Spencer and his American followers, may 
be a powerful motive with the promoters 
of the Japanese movement. Yet the loose, 
haphazard organization of the private ad¬ 
venture schools of Tokyo, with their ab¬ 
surd knuckling-down to the students who 
attend them, is a sufficient warning against 
the abolition of State institutions. Let the 
representatives of the people in their Diet 
by all means advocate economy and the 
introduction of every useful and needful 
change and reform in the national Univer¬ 
sity and schools ; but the extinction of these 
as national institutions would be a national 
calamity. The fault lies, not in the fact of go¬ 
vernmental administration, but in the false 
ideals and methods of the age, which is fond 
of constructing and of educating by con¬ 
tract, and is only now, after bitter ex¬ 
perience, going back on the miserable 
system of “payment by results” in school 
education. We challenge the free-trade 
educationists to show us any solid grounds 


for believing that private effort in educa¬ 
tion avoids, nay rather does not accentuate, 
the conspicuous weaknesses of our modern 
education. 

However, this may be slightly beside the 
actual subject in hand. Granted that the 
censors of the Higher Middle Schools are 
anxious merely for their levelling down so 
that the ordinary Middle Schools may be 
levelled up, the practical question follows, 
can the University take up their higher 
work? School work differs from Univer¬ 
sity work mainly in the element of drill. 
By the time that a student is prepared to 
enter on University work, it is supposed 
that he has been sufficiently drilled in the 
fundamentals of science and art to benefit 
by a more suggestive, liberal, and original 
treatment of literary, philosophical, and 
scientific subjects. Also that he has ac¬ 
quired ease in the use of languages, the 
grammatical part of which is never learned 
well in a University course. Are the pre¬ 
sent Higher Middle Schools really doing 
University work ? It is, we believe, the ge¬ 
neral testimony of those who have to deal 
with their graduates, that no work of a Uni¬ 
versity grade is really attempted or carried 
out. Especially is it felt that the language 
training is defective, and that the know¬ 
ledge of English, for instance, shown by 
entrants at the University leaves much to 
be desired. 

If the criticisms and complaints of those 
who would deal summarily with the Higher 
Middle Schools should lead to the reform 
and better development of these institu¬ 
tions, a good work will have been effected. 
The present condition of the First Higher 
Middle School in Hongo has been causing 
grave anxiety to interested outsiders. 
Perhaps the Director, Mr. Kinoshita’s, 
favourite system of self-rule has not yet had 
a fair trial, but it cannot be said, so far, 
to have justified itself, and strange stories 
of mis-rule and unseemly behaviour are 
afloat. However, the Director’s position is 
a difficult one, and he is not to be judged 
precipitately, being a man of energy and 
ideas. The institution, to begin with, 
is too large, having to educate yearly 
from twelve to fifteen hundred pupils. 

At a University when there is a fair sprink¬ 
ling of older students, and where each 
professor is virtually autocratic in his own 
department, discipline may easily be kept 
up with a still larger number of students ; 
but in a school, where the masters are 
subordinates and the pupils all mere boys, 
matters are different. In any case, for 
drill in languages, the classes in the 
Higher Middle School are overgrown. The 
Hongo institution might, therefore, be 
well broken up into three Higher Middle 
Schools. And the energies of the students, 
moreover, are frittered away on a score 
of subjects, instead of being concentrated 
on three or four important branches. 

A thorough and efficient knowledge of 
one of the foreign languages used at 
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the University is worth all other training 
in a mass. They have plenty of little 
subjects, each of their numerous teach¬ 
ers “ making up,” to use Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s somewhat inelegant analogy, 
“a kind of mental pemmican, which he 
crams into the learner’s gullet. When the 
pupil vomits up these pellets, it is called 
r passing his examination with honours.’ 
Teachers and pupils cease to think, to 
learn, to enjoy, to feel. They become 
cogs in a huge revolving mill-wheel, which 
never ceases to grind, and yet never grinds 
out anything but chaff.” And so the 
graduates of these Higher Middle Schools 
are apt to enter the University in this de- 
educated state, lame in their knowledge 
and use of English or German, the im¬ 
portant matter, and “pemmicaned” in a 
host of other subjects. We agree with 
Professor Toyama in believing reform and 
development to be the policy demanded. 
Smaller classes, more concentration on 
vital subjects, fewer examinations, more 
personal supervision, less of system and 
more of trust in teachers ; this is the goal 
to be striven after. It is surely extravagant 
and unwise to clamour for the abolition of 
institutions barely in working order, which 
are the results of much careful and capable 
planning and organization, and which are 
on the lines of the best institutions in other 
lands. 


JUDGE DENNYAND KOREA. 
-♦- 

N O name has been more prominently 
identified with the questions and in¬ 
terests of Korea during the past five years 
than that of the Hon. O. N. Denny, who has 
just left the Hermit Kingdom for America- 
Judge Denny first came to the East as 
United States Consul-General at Shanghai 
where his strict adherence to right and 
justice, and his administrative abilities, 
won for him the respect and esteem not 
only of his own nationals, but also of all 
others brought into contact with him. His 
relations towards the Government and 
people of the country to which he was ac¬ 
credited were so uniformly courteous and 
impartial as to gain the personal respect 
of high Chinese officials, among whom none 
entertained greater regard for him than 
His Excellency the Viceroy of Chili. 

In 1885 Li Chung-tang was requested 
by His Majesty of Korea to suggest the 
name of a competent man for the post of 
Foreign Adviser to the Korean Govern¬ 
ment, and Judge Denny was immediately 
nominated by the Viceroy as one well 
qualified in nationality, ability, and record 
for the position. And in urging upon him 
the advisability of accepting the post, the 
Viceroy even went so far as to pledge his 
influence and support to Judge DENNY in 
maintaining peace and good order, and in 
advancing the prosperity of the Peninsular 
Kingdom. Under which circumstances 
the post was accepted and entered upon 
in April, 1886. 
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At his very induction into office, how¬ 
ever, Judge Denny met with what he 
esteemed a presage of ominous import, 
in the segregation of the office of Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Customs which had previ¬ 
ously been included in the post of Foreign 
Adviser. By this act the Korean service 
became a department of the Imperial Mari¬ 
time Customs of China. 

From the very first Judge DENNY devoted 
himself entirely to the interests and good! 
of Korea. And while at Soul, as at 
Shanghai, his manly qualities won for him 
the warm personal regard of all, his vigor¬ 
ous, single-hearted measures to rectify the 
soiled and turgid conditions produced 
by conflicting political elements in the 
Peninsula gained for him enmity in quar¬ 
ters both influential and unscrupulous. 
He conducted the administration of his 
office with tact and courage. He soon 
found that, while it would be next to im¬ 
possible to inaugurate many of the reforms 
he contemplated, he could, and did, un¬ 
earth many abuses. Grasping with proper 
estimate of their importance the true 
condition and aspect of affairs, inter¬ 
nally as well as externally, he attempted 
to provide, as far as the duties of his 
post made it incumbent upon him to 
do so, a solution for existing difficulties. 
His policy, as far as we can judge of it 
from those portions made public, was 
friendship and strict neutrality towards 
Foreign Powers, and purification of the 
shamelessly corrupt native administra¬ 
tion. Throughout his whole course it is 
conceded by even those who differ widely 
from him politically, that he was con¬ 
scientious and sincere in the discharge 
of his duties to the Korean Government. 
No one has yet thought of charging him 
with subterfuge or a “ questionable al¬ 
liance.” It is out of the question to 
speak at any length of his public career as 
Foreign Adviser. In fact it is impossible 
at this early date to properly estimate the 
possible bearings of the measures advo¬ 
cated or accomplished by him. Among 
the most important of these is undoubt¬ 
edly the obtaining of the return of Port 
Hamilton to the Korean Government. 
This harbour, important only for strate- 
getical purposes, had been occupied by 
England at considerable expense. Her 
object was notorious. Judge Denny knew 
that England’s presence there in shch 
an attitude would render all claims of 
the neutrality of the Peninsula, especially 
in Russia, not worth the paper they 
were made on. And though no Anglo- 
Russian question had existed here in the 
East, his course could not have been other¬ 
wise than perfectly plain. Previous to his 
time others had recognised the dangerous 
character of the occupation of the port, 
but had made no attempt to secure its sur¬ 
render. Under the sanction of His Ma¬ 
jesty the King of KOREA, Judge DENNY 
prepared a statement of the facts and bear¬ 
ings of the case, and forwarded it to the Eng¬ 


lish Government with a request in the name 
of the King for Port Hamilton’s surrender. 
This reasonable and straightforward course 
met with immediate success, the English 
Foreign Office cabling, we are told, the 
surrender of the port. Thus was a seri¬ 
ous impairment of the neutrality of Korea 
remedied and an unmistakable assurance 
given to the Treaty Powers of the sincerity 
of her attitude towards them. 

Another important measure accomplish¬ 
ed by Judge DENNY was the dispatching 
of Embassies to the United States and 
Europe. The making of the Treaties was 
the death-blow to Korean isolation, and 
while the foolish “Hermit” policy was 
undoubtedly voluntarily given up by the 
leading Progressionists of the realm, their 
sincerity still needed one further seal, 
which was given in this dispatch of Ko¬ 
reans to the various Governments of the 
“barbarians.” The measure was also 
important from another standpoint. It 
had an intimate bearing upon certain 
questions already mooted as debateable. 
Upon the appointment of these two 
Embassies the fight began. China im¬ 
mediately denied Korea’s power to accre¬ 
dit envoys ; this was defended by Judge 
Denny ; and China’s last argument was a 
fleet in Korean waters to forcibly detain 
the envoys if they should attempt to depart. 

Itis needlessto discuss here the character 
of such an interference. Both Embassies 
got off, the Envoys to Europe going as 
far as Hongkong where they stranded, 
native courage giving out. The Embassy 
to the United States embarked in the U.S. 
flagship Omaha, which, on her way out, 
met the Chinese Fleet. Unconscious of 
how their prey was slipping through their 
hands, the Chinese saluted the little ship 
as she steamed through their midst, thus 
missing their only opportunity to “argue” 
on the Envoy question. The Embassy 
arrived safely at Washington; was re¬ 
ceived as the representative of a Sove¬ 
reign Power, and is still maintained there 
by the Korean Government. 

The backbone of this Embassy was 
undoubtedly its Foreign Secretary, Dr. 
H. N. ALLEN, who, selected for the post by 
Judge Denny, was in thorough sympathy] 
with his views, and successfully piloted] 
the Embassy through some of its dangers. 
And possibly if the European Embassy 
had had such a backbone, it might have 
gone farther than Hongkong. 

The greatest work Judge DENNY did 
for Korea was, probably, his discus¬ 
sion of her relations to China. After 
making a thorough investigation of the 
latter's charge of vassalage, and becoming 
convinced of its slender nature, he em¬ 
bodied the results of his investigations in 
a small brochure entitled “ China and 
Korea.” By his efforts not only has the so¬ 
vereignty of the Korean King been vindi¬ 
cated against the charges of China, but also 
the misty and suspicious historical prece¬ 


dents appealed to by her have been exhi¬ 
bited in their true bearing on the case, and 
completely invalidated as premises upon 
which to base a claim of dependency. An 
attempt was made, we are told, to prepare 
an answer, but as it has never to our know¬ 
ledge appeared, we surmise that the at¬ 
tempt was abandoned, probably for lack 
of evidence. 

In dealing with the internal condition of 
Korea, a more complicated problem pre¬ 
sented itself to Judge DENNY. The King, 
surrounded by a mass of corrupt officials, 
was, and is, almost powerless to inau¬ 
gurate reforms. Every attempt to intro¬ 
duce the adjuncts of modern civilization 
had accomplished nothing more than the 
enrichment of a few officials. The Powder 
Mill was in ruins; the Mint idle; the 
Postal system a failure ; the equipment of 
the Army a farce, and the steamers worth¬ 
less or attached for debt. Such spasmo¬ 
dic efforts at progress might have done 
among some people, but among the Ko¬ 
reans their end was sufficient to convince 
anyone that the route of reform for the 
Peninsula did not advance vi& Powder 
Mill, Mint, Post Office, Army, and Steam¬ 
ships. As internal improvements some of 
these things must come sooner or later, 
but more radical reforms were necessary 
before such adjuncts could become even 
a possibility. Judge Denny trusted to 
accomplish this by the appointment of 
a Board of Control composed of Iwo 
foreigners and three high noblemen, who 
should have entire charge of the financial 
affairs of the realm. The efficacy of such a 
measure can be seen at a glance. By this 
he would have swept away the whole 
brood of parasitical sycophants who now 
drain the resources of the country into 
their own coffers, and would have placed in 
the hands of responsible men power and 
means to further the development of the 
country. More than once this was actually 
promised by the KING, but the “ boodlers ” 
about His Majesty knew just as well as 
Judge DENNY against whom such a mea¬ 
sure would work, and its realization proved 
abortive on one pretext or another. That 
this measure would make possible other re¬ 
forms which will benefit the people cannot 
well be denied, and it remains to be seen 
whether Judge DENNY’S scheme does not 
hereafter prove the final solution of inter¬ 
nal problems. 

The most unpopular measure advocated 
by Judge Denny was the abrogation of 
the privileges now enjoyed by the Yang 
Bans, the hereditary aristocracy of the 
land. The idleness and extravagance of this 
class render national prosperity an im¬ 
possibility. Holding up to the King the 
courageous and wise policy of His IM¬ 
PERIAL Majesty of Japan towards the 
Samurai , Judge DENNY advocated an 
analogous course towards the Yang Bans, 
pointing out the good which would accrue 
from the accession of this caste to the 
wealth-producing classes of the nation. 
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The only result was intense distrust and 
enmity on the part of the Yang Bans. 

Judge Denny met, in the discharge 
of his duties, experiences which are the 
lot of public men the world over. He 
encountered a full portion of personal 
abuse and vilification ; but this, coming as 
it did from persons who misunderstood him 
and his public course, who found in him a 
rock of offence over which they stumbled 
to failure, rather redounded to # his cre¬ 
dit. The enmity of some is more honour¬ 
able than their friendship. We can only 
say that with the departure of Judge 
Denny, Korea loses an able and tried 
official, and His Majesty a staunch friend. 
The old office of Foreign Adviser has now 
been abolished, and in its place two new 
offices are created, one, that of Legal Ad¬ 
viser, being filled by the former Consul- 
General of the United States at Yokohama, 
Mr. Greathouse; the other, that of Finan¬ 
cial Adviser, being filled by General Chas. 
Le Gendre, formerly of Tokyo. 

Guy Palmerston. 


MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL GOVERN¬ 
MENT IN INDIA. 

-♦-7- 

T HE last official report on the moral 
and material progress of India con¬ 
tains some interesting information about 
the great experiment of applying munici¬ 
pal institutions generally in India. In 
every province the cities and larger 

towns manage their own local affairs, 
through the agency of commissioners 

or committees appointed from among 
the citizens. The municipal bodies exist, 
raise funds, and exercise powers under 
enactments which provide separately for 
the special requirements of each pro¬ 
vince, and of the three presidency capitals, 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. In most 
places the majority of the commissioners 
or committees are elected by the townsfolk 
under precise rules, while in some towns 
all, and in all towns some, municipal 
members are appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment. In almost every municipality one 
or more Government officials are mem¬ 
bers; but the number of Indian and non¬ 
official members everywhere exceeds the 
number of Europeans and officials. The 
municipal bodies are subject to the control 
of the Government in so far that no new 
tax can be raised, no work costing more 
than a definite sum can be undertaken, 
and no serious departure from the 
sanctioned budget for the year can be 
made without the previous consent of 
the Government; and no rules or bye-laws 
can be enforced without similar sanction 
and full publication. In Great Britain, 
it may be remembered, local bodies are 
subject to similar control. The sources 
of municipal revenue are mainly:—house 
tax, tax on rentals, octroi duties, bazaar 
or market rents, carriage tax, water 
rates, conservancy taxes, rents of public 


lands and properties, public gardens and 
parks. The objects on which municipal 
funds can be spent are, mainly, water 
supply, hospitals and dispensaries, streets 
and roads, vaccination, drainage and sani¬ 
tation. Muncipalities do more for the 
benefit of their citizens under these heads 
than was done before by Government offi¬ 
cers ; and the commissioners or commit¬ 
tees evince for the most part diligence 
and public spirit in the performance 
of their honorary duties. The interest in 
the municipal elections, and in municipal 
affairs generally, is growing on the whole 
every year. It is reported that in every 
province municipal work is generally well 
done, and municipal responsibilities are 
faithfully performed, though occasional 
shortcomings and failures occur in parti¬ 
cular towns. The tendency of these local 
bodies is to be slow in incurring new ex¬ 
penditure ; and they are generally unwill¬ 
ing to impose new taxes even for purposes 
in themselves beneficial. In some towns 
there is a tendency to devote educational 
funds mainly to middle or higher education 
rather than to primary schools. The mem¬ 
bers of municipal bodies are diligent in 
their attendance to work, whether at meet¬ 
ings for business or on benches for decision 
of petty criminal cases. The more im¬ 
portant totals of municipal statistics for 
British India are:—Number of municipal 
towns, 745 ; total population, 14^ millions ; 
total income in 1888-1889, inclusive of 
loans, Rx.* 3,385,882 ; total expenditure, 
Rx. 3,546,750; yield of octroi duties, Rx. 
739.908 ; yield of direct taxes, or imposts 
other than octroi, Rx. 1,316,221 ; amount 
of loans credited in the income of the year, 
Rx. 579,420. For the conduct of port and 
harbour affairs local bodies called Port 
Commissioners have been established at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, Kur- 
rachee, and some few smaller ports. Their 
income is raised partly by tonnage dues 
on shipping, and partly by rates charged 
for the use of wharves, storehouses, and 
appliances for landing goods. Local mer¬ 
chants, Indian and European, sit on these 
port trusts, and oir the whole give much 
satisfaction to the public and to traders. 
Their funds are spent on pilots, on port 
and harbour improvements, and port con¬ 
servancy of all kinds ; some of the port 
trusts have borrowed considerable sums 
for the construction of docks, wharves, 
and other permanent improvements. The 
yearly income of these trusts ranges from 
Rx. 440,000 in Bombay and Rx. 330,000 
in Calcutta, to small sums in the case 
of minor ports ; every trust pays its way 
and provides a sinking fund for its loans, 
while most of the port trusts have during 
the last 10 years materially reduced the 
rates of harbour dues on shipping and the 
rates of charge for wharves and landing 
facilities. The local bodies charged with 
the administration of local funds and 

* Rx.=tens of Rupees. 


undertakings in rural districts are of more 
recent creation than the municipalities and 
port trusts. In the older provinces there 
is a board for each district, the members 
of which are partly nominated and partly 
elected by local or subdivisional boards. 
These boards are charged with the ex¬ 
penditure and control of all funds avail¬ 
able for local roads and bridges, local 
hospitals and sanitation, and in some pro¬ 
vinces they undertake the control of 
educational affairs in their jurisdictions. 
In Madras and in Bengal these boards, or 
analogous bodies, have existed for several 
years, and are doing good work in a 
manner commended by the local authori¬ 
ties. Elsewhere the district and local 
boards are gradually establishing them¬ 
selves as independent bodies, which con¬ 
duct local affairs to the satisfaction of the 
people and the Government. 


THE NE W BRITISH FOREIGN J URIS- 
DICTION A CT. 

- « - 

O NE of the characteristics of recent 
British legislation is the application of 
codification to various topics which have 
been the subjects of previous legislative en¬ 
actments. A considerable number of Eng¬ 
lish philosophical lawyers and jurists had 
been for years urging the necessity and im¬ 
portance to the public of codifying whole 
areas of English law. Sir James Stephen, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Lord Coleridge, 
and others would, for example, have the 
whole criminal law in two codes, one of 
crimes and punishments, the other of cri¬ 
minal procedure ; they would have the law 
of evidence and much else put in a similar 
form. Indeed, in 1873, Lord COLERIDGE, 
then Attorney-General, introduced into 
Parliament a Bill, drafted by Sir JAMES 
STEPHEN, codifying the English law of 
evidence. In 1878 Sir JOHN HOLKER, the 
Conservative Attorney-General, introduced 
a bill containing a criminal code drafted 
by the same eminent lawyer, which was 
ultimately referred to a Commission, and 
the bill was mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech in 1882, but neither measure ever 
got beyond the first reading, and whether 
they will ever see the light again is a 
matter of considerable speculation. Mean¬ 
time, by a process characteristically 
English, the work of codification goes 
on, through not called by that name, 
being performed, as it were, in the 
dark. The English Parliament and English 
statesman will never do anything which 
they have theoretically the right to do ; 
they will seldom or never do anything on 
a large scale unless forced by hard neces¬ 
sity. They will take existing machinery 
and alter it here, mend it there, and patch 
and cobble it until nothing of the original 
structure is left. Then it will occur to 
them that it is better to sweep the whole 
thing away, and substitute entirely new 
machinery. In legislation, to take a 
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hypothetical case, an Act dealing with 
Highways was passed in 1786; it was 
supplemented and altered in 1787 ; in 1814 
it was amended by a special Act; in 1820 
it was further amended by two clauses in 
the Act of a local vestry ; in 1827 it was 
further amended in another Act of another 
local vestry, and so the process went on 
until only the merest shreds of the original 
Act were left, and in 1879 it occurred to 
somebody in authority that there might be 
advantage in bringing together the thirty 
or forty Acts and the hundreds of judicial 
decisions dealing with the whole subject. 
Then a new statute was passed embodying 
the remaining portions of all the previous 
Acts and the results of the decisions, and 
this became the Act at present in force. 
This, we say, is a purely hypothetical case, 
but anyone who cares to examine the law 
on, say, Bills of Exchange prior to the 
codifying Act in 1881, or on Merchant Ship¬ 
ping prior to the great Act of 1854, will find 
that our hypothetical statement under¬ 
estimates, rather than exaggerates, the 
chaotic condition of English legislation. 

Among the latest instances of this codifi¬ 
cation is one in which our readers are very 
largely Interested. We refer to the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act of 1890 (53 and 54 Viet, 
chapter 37), entitled " An Act to consolidate 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts.” From the 
3rd Schedule to this Act it repeals wholly 
seven different statutes and two sections 
of another statute. These are the great 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1843, the 
amending Acts of 1865, 1866, 1875. and 
1878, as well as the Jurisdiction Acts 
relating to Siam and the Straits Settle¬ 
ments of 1857 and 1870, and two sections 
of the Slave Trade Act of 1876. In addi¬ 
tion to this, the 2nd Schedule gives Her 
MAJESTY power by Order in Council to 
revoke or vary the statute of 1861 relating 
to Sierra Leone, and one of 1867 relating 
to South Africa, while the 1st Schedule 
gives the QUEEN power to extend the pro¬ 
visions of all or part of twelve different 
statutes dealing with such various subjects 
as Admiralty offences, evidence, fugitive 
offenders, merchant shipping, and a formal 
ascertainment of British law, Colonial law, 
and foreign law. Fortunately the new 
Act reduces this chaos to order, and the 
whole subject of Foreign Jurisdiction is 
practically contained within the four cor¬ 
ners of an Act of nineteen sections. The 
entire matter of the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Acts is described by Sir James Stephen in 
bis History of the Criminal Law of Eng¬ 
land as One “of great curiosity and very 
little known.” It includes not only vari¬ 
ous Acts of Parliament, but innumerable 
Orders in Council. Sir James says:— 
“The importance and curiosity of these 
Orders lie in the fact that they show how 
wide is the extent over which English 
Criminal law is in force, and under how 
great a variety of circumstances it is ad¬ 
ministered.” This is very true, for these 
Acts, as we know, are in force in such 


countries as China, Japan, Siam, and va¬ 
rious Mahommedan States, where they, in 
fact, form the bases of laws under which 
British subjects are governed ; but they 
also deal with such territories as the groups 
of islands in the South Pacific and with 
the slave trade wheresoever carried on. 

The new Act consolidates, without ma¬ 
terial alteration, the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Acts already referred to, and it covers 
two classes of countries; first, those in 
which “by treaty, capitulation, grant, 
usage, sufferance, and other lawful means 
Her Majesty the Queen has jurisdic¬ 
tion,” and secondly those countries, which 
are not subject to any Government, over 
which the Queen might obtain jurisdiction 
—-in other words uncivilized countries like 
certain regions of Africa and the South Sea 
Islands. The Act provides that Her MA¬ 
JESTY may hold, exercise, and enjoy juris¬ 
diction in these countries in the same man¬ 
ner as if she had acquired that jurisdiction 
by cession or conquest of territory. The 
definition of “ Foreign Country ” is, “ any 
country or place out of Her Majesty’s 
dominions” and is therefore of the largest 
character. In the case of countries having 
no Government, the Act ipso facto gives 
the QUEEN jurisdiction over her subjects 
residing there; in other countries, of course, 
the exercise of jurisdiction depends upon 
treaty. Section 3 provides that matters 
done in pursuance of the Queen’s jurisdic¬ 
tion under the Act shall be as valid as if 
done according to the local law, and it is 
provided that whatever is so done shall 
be recognized by every Court under the 
Queen’S authority. There is an improve¬ 
ment here on the old Acts, which only 
provided that the validity in question was 
to be recognized by the Courts in the 
Queen’S dominions, leaving the Queen’s 
Courts outside her dominions to recognize 
the Act or not as they pleased. By section 
4 the answers of the Secretary of State 
to questions propounded to him with that 
object, are to be taken as conclusive evi¬ 
dence as to the existence or extent of the 
QUEEN’S Jurisdiction in a foreign country. 
By section 6 the QUEEN has power by 
Order in Council to direct that all persons 
charged with offences in a foreign country 
may be sent for trial to British posses¬ 
sions, and by section 7 Her MAJESTY has 
a corresponding power to direct where 
the punishment of persons convicted of an 
offence in a foreign country may be carried 
out. For the protection of the prisoner, 
however, it is provided that the prisoner’s 
witnesses may be examined in the place 
in which the crime was committed, and 
that the law applicable is to be that of the 
British Court in the country in which the 
offence is alleged to have been committed. 
Thus, if the QUEEN ordered that a certain 
offence committed in Japan be tried in 
Hongkong, the law governing the recep¬ 
tion of evidence on the trial of the prisoner 
would be that applicable to British subjects 
in Japan, not to those resident in Hong¬ 


kong. The remainder of the statute gives 
protection to persons acting under the Act 
and deals with the extent to which Orders 
in Council are to be void because of re¬ 
pugnancy to the principal Act. Section 14 
continues the power of section 6 of the Act 
of 1878, under which the QUEEN has the 
same power for the government of her 
subjects in any vessel not more than a 
hundred miles from the coast of China and 
Japan, she has with regard to subjects 
in this country. Sir JAMES STEPHEN, in 
commenting on the corresponding section 
of the Act of 1878, suggests that this must 
mean any vessel other than a British ship, 
inasmuch as all persons onboard any British 
ship are already subject to the criminal law 
of England. The other sections of the Act 
to which we liAve not specially referred 
are either formal, or refer to Acts connect¬ 
ed with the slave trade. It is, al any rate, 
satisfactory to know that there is now no 
necessity to search through old volumes of 
statutes, some of them very difficult of 
access to the persons chiefly concerned, 
in order to ascertain the powers given to 
the executive by Parliament for the govern¬ 
ment of British subjects in these countries. 


COR RESPONDENCE. 


DID JESUS TEACH ANYTHING NEW IN 
ETHICS? 


To the Editor <>f the "Japan Mail.” 

Sir,-—I f not he is a more woudeiful person than 
if he did. If lie did, llie supeiior morality of the 
man who pi aciises the teachings of the Son of Maty 
might be ascribed to the new teaching of morals 
by the Nazarene. Admitting that the woild had a 
pei feet code, of ethics, the stale of the woi Id al that 
time and the confessions of its best men show 
plainly that man was unable to obey that which he 
acknowledged to be light. The same thing is 
evident by comparing nations who have morals 
without Christ to-day. Confucius was a good 
teacher, but you ask the Chinese if they believe the 
Confucian code they will say "Yes;” ask them if 
they observe it, they will say ** No.” They will 
pick up a piece of paper in the street sooner than 
step on it lest it should have one of the characters 
of their language on it, but a dying man they will, 
pass by with indifference; Confucius is dead. 

Whether Jesus taught any new morals or not, I 
leave for the next man to tell; if he did not, his is 
the harder task of reaching across the centuiies, 
and in spite of all our fleshly and selfish propen¬ 
sities, giving flic spirit power to conquer, and en¬ 
abling his true followers to live the best life in their 
power. A new life is infinitely more than a new 
code of ethics. A sign-board can lell a man where 
to go, but the ability to go comes only with life. 
Jesus said he came that men might have life, and 
have it abundantly. No other teacher ever made 
such a claim. Jesus is living. 

NON-SECULARIST. 

March 121I1, 1891. 


EX-SECRETARY WIN DOM. 


To the Editor of the "Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Your Kyoto correspondent, “ M. L. Gor¬ 
don,” deserves lieat ty thanks for his defence of 
ex-Secretary Windom against the aspersions of 
your San Francisco correspondent. His quotation 
from Harper s Weekly would have even greater 
force if he had stated that the editor of that paper 
is, if not a Demociat, at least a “ Mugwump,” 
and is far from inclined to treat Republican office¬ 
holders with praise. 

Permit me 10 quote from another paper, whose 
editor is far less inclined than even Geoige Wil¬ 
liam Curtis to treat Republicans with leniency. 
The Nation of Feb. 5th says, editoi ially, " Mr. 
Windom was one of those useful aveiage states¬ 
men who are necessary to all countries, and who 
keep things going in about the right way front 
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generation to generation. He had twice filled the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury, and in both 
instances creditably.” Surely, a public official 
whom political opponents praise so strongly can¬ 
not be a very bad man. 

The writer can testify, from personal knowledge, 
to the high esteem in which William Windotn was 
held by the people of Minnesota, and especially 
by the residents of Winona, his home. He was 
regarded by all citizens, regardless of party affi¬ 
liations, as an honest and upright man. He was 
honoured by elections to the House of Representa¬ 
tives and the Senate, and by the complimentary 
vote of Minnesota in at least one Republican con¬ 
vention for the nomination of a President. At the 
lime of the infamous " Salary Grab,” lie was one 
of the few Representatives who returned the "back 
pay ” into the Treasury. 

Permit one anecdote to illustrate his decision of 
character in what he thought to be the right course. 
He entered Congress as a teetotaler at a time 
when there was seldom, if ever, a public banquet 
at which wine was not served. He invariably 
turned down his glass, and was many times the 
only abstainer in a large company. He was ever 
regarded as a sincere Christian, a man of a pure 
and upirght life, both in private and in public. 

E. W. C. 

Mito, March 14th, 1891. 
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GENERAL SHERMAN. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —The unjust disparagement of General 
Sherman in the communication from your San 
Francisco Conespondent, as contained in the last 
number of your werkly issue, leads me for the 
first time in a twenty years’ residence in Japan to 
send a communication to the press here. Permit 
me as one who was, as a private soldier, as an 
officer 011 staff duty or in command of a regiment, 
near Geneial Sherman, and most of the time under 
his direct command for four years from 1861 to 
1865, to say that your correspondent’s representa¬ 
tions of General Sherman are extremely unjust. 
He speaks of his march to the sea as “ his one 
achievement,” of his nonentity since the war, 
characterising him as “a chatterbox.” 

Impartial history will record the march to the 
sea as one of the achievements of General Sher¬ 
man, but only one. Geneial Adam Badeau, who 
was on General Grant’s staff tells us in his Century 
article on General Giant, that Grant “often spoke 
of Sherman as the greatest soldier living,” and 
this was before his march to the sea. General 
Grant was most intimate with General Sherman; 
the latter served under Grant for two years, and 
Grant said it was to Sherman that he largely 
owed his successes in the West, the safety of his 
army the first day at Shiloh, the victory at Vicks¬ 
burg, and at Chattanooga. 

General Sherman was a graduate of the Military 
Academy at West Point in 1840, he served for 
twelve years in various subordinate positions in 
the army; and then resigned his commission and 
engaged in other pursuits. The outbreak of the 
rebellion found him in charge of a military acade¬ 
my in the Stale of Louisiana, but before that State 
seceded from the Union, General Sherman wrote 
to the Governor of the State, asking to be re¬ 
lieved of his position at the academy. The mo¬ 
ment the State determined to secede he wrote, 
“on no eaithly account will I do any act, or 
think any thought hostile to, or in defiance 
of the old government of the United States.” 
After the battle of Missionary Ridge, in Nov., 

1863, General Grant was transferred to the East,' 
and General Sherman was assigned to the im¬ 
mediate command of the four armies of the 
Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Ohio, and the 
Trans-Mississippi. His masterly conduct of the 
Atlanta Campaign, in the spring and summer of 

1864, when, with wonderful strategy he drove the 
Confederate army under the able General Joseph 
E. Johnston back to Atlanta, with but little loss 
to his own army, and, capturing that city, at once 
laid his plans for the inarch to the sea, which he 
successfuly carried out, and then the march 
through the Carolinas to the final surrender at 
Chapel Hill, forma fitting close to four years of 
service which was full of brilliant “achievements.” 

On these campaigns there was only one tent 
used by General Sherman’s head-quarters, and 
that was used by his Adjutant-General and his 
clerks. General Sherman slept with his staff on 
the ground undera tent fly. From March, 1869, to 
November, 1883, when he reached the age at which 
officers are retired on half-pay, General Sherman 
was General-in-Chief commanding the United 
States Army. During that time, “he traversed 
every State and Territory and visited every mili¬ 
tary post in the United States, except two.” With 


position the longest of any man who has been 
raised to it in the United Slates. General Sher¬ 
man, though loyal to the core, was never a partisan 
in politics; no one can point to any one of his 
speeches since the war as a partisan political 
speech; although he had a brother, John H. 
Sherman, in the United States Senate, who has 
had Presidential aspirations, the Geneial always 
refused to use his influence directly or indirectly 
to advance the political interests of his brother. I 
leave it for the unprejudiced reader to judge 
whether the march to the sea was “his one 
achievement,” and whether he has been only a 
nonentity and a “chatterbox” since the war 
ended. 

Sincerely yours, J. D. DAVIS. 

Doshisha, Kyoto, March 16th, 1891. 

THE YOKOHAMA GAS COMPANY. 


Sir,—I should like to be informed when fo¬ 
reigner became associated with the Yokohama 
Gas Company, as appears by some accounts pub¬ 
lished in the Japan Gaeette on Saturday night P 
Respectfully, C. A. W. 

Yokohama, March 16th, 1891. 

THE AMERICAN MINISTER’S FUNERAL. 

To the Editor of the "Japan Mail." 

Sir,— As a report has been widely circulated in 
Tokyo to the effect that the body of the late U.S. 
Minister was left without a guard during the 
journey from Shimbashi to Yokohama, may I 
trouble you to state that the sailors, who acted as 
pall bearers, were stationed in the car with the 
Minister’s body during the transit. 

Yours truly, 

Tokyo, March 18th, 1891, 


11. Hokkaido Prison 

12. Cities and Prefectures . 

13. Local Expenses of the Bonin 

Islands . 

Local expenses of Okinawa 

Prefecture . 

Local police expenses of Tsu¬ 
shima. 

16. Local police expenses of Osiiiina 


14. 

15 - 


517.792-171 

4.768,960.330 

8,124.000 

*52,897.600 

8,149.000 

6,705.000 


Total 
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THE BUDGET. 

-♦-- 

The Budget for 1891-92 was promulgated outlie 
nth instant. The total amount of the revenue is 
estimated at yen 83,462,532.755, and of the expen¬ 
diture at yen 77,012,252.300. The maximum 
amount of treasury Bills to be issued in the 24th 
fiscal year is fixed at yen 17,913,000. The follow¬ 
ing is a summary of the Budget:— 

REVENUE. 

Odinary Revbnub. 

7 ? xes . 66,423,196.742 

Licenses and Fees. 1,766,393.684 

Receipts from Government In¬ 
dustries and Properties . 9,262,709.192 

. Miscellaneous Receipts . 720,694.997 

. Interest on money deposited ... 1,370*8701255 

Total . 79.543.864.870 

Extraordinary Revenue. 

*• J?° nati ?" s . 90.646.000 

2. bales of Government Properties. 


Miscellaneous 


656,222.549 


Receipts . 147.289.000 

Amounts transferred from con- 


. 7 . 954 , 576.097 

Financial Department. 

1. 1 he Department Proper . a. x 2 6 k 500 

2. National Debts ..... 2I 4 70 870 S 

3> Rewards and Pensions. ’896i282.524 

4. l ie Cabinet .... . 284,939-000 

S' J ' e P" v y Council . 113,709.000 

6. The House of Peers. 227,585.000 

7- the House of Representatives. 338,038.650 

8. Accounts Examination Biueau. 113,008251 

9. Administrative Court . ^ 0 q 0 

10. Official Gazette Bureau. isl’^Loo 

11. Custom Houses .. 210,405.000 

12. Expense of levying Domestic 

Taxes . 

13. Cost of dealing with currency. 

14. Moneys for miscellaneous re¬ 

payments, and for supplying 
deficiencies and losses . 160,000.000 

15. Salaries of officials on Retired 

list . 

16. Reserve fund of liie Treasury... 


1,718,823.128 

511,107.000 


131.563-604 

1,000,000.000 


Total 


. 27,706,967.912 

_ War Department. 

1. The Department Proper . 214.714-672 

2. Military Expenses. 11,549,667.156 

* Gendarmerie . 296,576.076 

438,653.845 
7,550.000 


Jarmerie 
Colonial Militia 


75 . 521.002 


100,350.000 


tributions for Coast Defence... 

Amounts transferred from fund 
for preparing and issuing Con¬ 
solidated Public Loan Bonds.. 

6. Amount transferred from Dis¬ 

tress Relief Fund. 163,100.000 

7. Amount transferred from the 

previous Fiscal Year. 2,685,539.334 

. 3>9 I 8,667.885 


Total 


Grand total of Revenue . 83,462,532.755 

EXPENDITURE. 

Ordinary Expenditure. 

1. The Crown . 3,000,000.000 

Foreign Department. 

1. Department Proper . 145,619.200 

2. Legations and Consulates . 595.478.119 

Total... 


5 - Donation to the Yasukuni Jinja 

T ° tal . 12,507,161.749 

Naval Department. 

\ m Department proper . 138,399-202 

2. Naval Expenses.... 5 . 577 . 071-764 

T ° tal . 5.712,470.966 

Judicial Department. 

1. 1 he Department p.oper . 180,137.944 

2. Courts of law . ■ 3 ,512, 3 99-209 

T ° tal . 3 . 692 , 537.153 

Educational Department. 

1. ri.e Department Proper . 169,5.4.400 

2. Schools and Libraries . 746,068.855 

T ° tal . 955 . 583-255 

Agricultural and Commercial Department. 
I. The Department Proper . 326670 510 

F °reslry Offices. P .. 504.163.470 

lotal . 830,834.009 

,,, Department of Communications. 

I. I lie Department Proper . 1-5,1 rfi, mn 

**• Marine School (Shosen Gakko).. 33 '’ 5 ’ 79 

. Expenses of Communications ... 

. Postal and Telegraphic School.. 

Total... 


26,022.700 
4 > 3 ° 3 > 162.907 
20,437.800 


4,684,206.486 


Sum lotal of ordinary expenditure. 67,785,432.906 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
Foreign Department. 


I. Cost of Repairs 


. 741.097.319 

Home Department. 

1. Ise and other Shrines . 27,113.000 

2. The Department Proper. 3i6,i5<5!i6i 

3 - shrines, lemples, &c. 179,698.250 

4. Expenditure on offices for Su¬ 

perintending Public Woiks ... 130,293.000 

5. Expenses of Penitenitaries . 3S8 313.652 

6. Railway Bureau . 23]674!s75 

7. Metropolitan Police Bureau ... 293,998.000 

8. Police Expenses of the Seven 

Islands of Izu . 

Hokkaido Administration Board 


the exception of General Scott, Sherman held this 1 10. Sapporo Agricultural College. 


1,580.000 

1,092,531.081 

38,589977 


Home 

Department 

towards 

expense 

of 

towards 

expense 

of 


4,289.000 


1. Subsidies 

2. Subsidy 

shrines 

3. Subsidies 

works 

Repairs and construction of rivers 

Cities and prefectures . 

Yokohama Harbour Works ... 

Office for building shrines . 

Cost of building offices & houses 

9. Rebuilding of shrines . 65,000.000 

10. Construction and repairs . 36,217.700 

11. Emigration of Totsugawa resi¬ 
dents . . 

12. Competitive exhibition for pro¬ 
ducts of Hokkaido . 

13. Expense of building railway 

between Yokokawa and Ka- 
ruizawa. 

14. Rebuilding of temporary Houses 

of Parliament . 


314,975.000 

10,000.000 

409,412.573 

795,000.000 

850.000 

123,000.000 

1,500.000 

249,600.000 


22,543.200 

12,443.300 

1,000,000.000 


Total 


2 i 5 , 423-334 

3.255.965-107 
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Finance Department. 


1. Subsidies . 978,224.000 

2. Cost of preparing laud records. 172,693.423 

3. New works . 12,921.165 

4. Expense of preparing and issu¬ 

ing Consolidated Public Loan 

Bonds . 100,350.000 

5. Subsidy to Central Famine Be¬ 

lief Fund . 163,100.000 

6. Expense of decorating and fur¬ 

nishing the House of Peers ... 16,050.000 

7. Expense of decorating and fur¬ 

nishing the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 16,945.000 


Total . 1,460,283.588 

War Department. 

1. Construction of Forts . ’ 250,741.145 

2. Construction of Artillery. 76,284.336 

3. Arms and Ammunition . 382,286.748 

4. New works. 456,246.398 


Total.. 1,165,558.627 

Naval Department. 

1. Construction of men-of-war. 675,121.000 

2. Expense of arms and torpedoes 188,300.000 

3. Woiks . 642,233.300 

4. Const* uclion and repairs. 138 , 945-434 

5. Repairs and construction of ves¬ 

sels. 73,361.000 


Total . i, 7 > 7 » 9 6 i -034 

Judicial Department. 

1. Investigation of laws. 4,166.500 

2. Buildings. 56,000.000 


Total. 60,166.500 

Educational Department. 

I. New works. 50,000.000 

Agricultural and Commercial Depart¬ 
ment. 

I. Survey of forests and fields ... 39 »* 5 I * 5 00 

Communications Department. 

1. Subsidies . 943,000.000 

2. Expenses of travelling abroad. 12,167.640 

3. Construction . 518,276.358 


Total. I. 473 . 473 - 99 8 

Sum Total of extraordinary ex¬ 
penditure . 9,226,819.354 

Grand Total of Expenditure. 77,012,252.300 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN . 

-4- 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held in the Society’s Rooms, No. 17, 
Tsukiji, on Tuesday, March 17th, 1891, at 4 p.m., 
Rev. Dr. Amerman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and 
approved. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Van de 
Polder to iead his paper entitled “ An Abridged 
History of the Copper Coins of Japan.” The 
following is an abstract:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen, —For several years 
past I have occupied myself with collecting old 
coins of Japan, and as I believe that few have yet 
given anything about this most inlet esting subject, 
I have in my leizure time, by the aid of my ancient 
as well as new Japanese books about the coins of 
Japan and China, tried to put together a good 
deal of historical, and I believe vet y interesting in¬ 
formation and particulars, and I might venture 
thus to call this little work an abridged history of 
the copper coins of Japan. I have of course con¬ 
sulted many Japanese coin books, but the work 
where I have found the most information is the 
great work of 46 volumes published by the Oku- 
rasho or Finance Department, called Dai Nippon 
Kiua-heishi, in the 91I1 and loth years of Meiji 
(1876 and 1877) in the time of Count Okuma’s 
administration of that depai linent. From what I 
have been able to find in my books, we see that 
coins were already in use before the time of 
Empress Jingo Kogo. This Empress, as is 
known, crossed over to Korea, and is said to 
have conquered Shinra, Koma, and Haksai, 
which aie the names of different parts into 
which Korea was divided. This Empress was 
the consort of Tchin Ai Teuno who died in the 
91I1 year of his reign (201 a.d.) ; the Empress be¬ 
came Regent and reigned for 69 years until her 
death in the year 269 a.d. In the year 201 a.d. 
she crossed over to Shinra, a part of Korea, em¬ 
barking at a place called Wakitsu (in Tsukushi or 
Tchikuzen, now Fukuoka Ken). The King of 
Shinra, without taking up arms or showing any 
opposition whatever, submitted and gave himself 


up to her, and Her Majesty returned to Japan 
with 80 vessels laden with gold, silver, and other 
precious things. The two Kings of Koma and 
Haksai, two other parts of Korea, also submitted 
to her. These particulars are taken ftom a wotk 
entitled Nippon Shoki. After this lime, it would 
seem that tribute of gold, silver, and other pre¬ 
cious things were received. It is said that the 
Empress hi ought also some coins or money of the 
shape of a bird. This coin, however, is only men¬ 
tioned in old books, no drawing being given. In 
the 38th year of the Regency of Empress Jingo 
Kogo (238 a.d.) it is said that gold and other pre¬ 
cious things were again received, but this time from 
China. In the i4thyearof thereignof Emperor Ojin 
Tenno (282 a.d.) it is stated that one Yudzuki- 
Kun, later on said to be a son of the King of Hak¬ 
sai, came to Japan bearing gifts of gold, silver, &c., 
and according to the work entitled Dai Nippon Shi 
or History of Japan, His Majesty the Emperor was 
highly pleased to accept these presents, and as 
guerdon, accorded him permission to reside in the 
Empire and further assigned to him a gift of land. 
I find in my Japanese Shinsen Nempio or Japanese 
Chronology, an article corresponding in date with 
the arrival of this Korean, which although it has 
no connections with numismatics, is, nevertheless 
from an historical point of view, very interesting. 
I shall therefore give it: ” At the same lime two 
women were sent over from Korea as presents to 
teach in Japan the way of weaving silk with figures 
on brocade; they were kept at the court, and there 
they instructed pupils in their art. These two 
women were sisters, one being named Ayalra and 
the other Kureha. The elder, Kureha, really 
did the weaving, while the younger Ayaha 
sat above the loom raising the threads as 
the work proceeded, as was necessary, to pro¬ 
duce the figures in the woven cloth. Now even 
down to this day that part of the work in this 
trade is still called ayadoru, a word derived from 
this woman’s name ; so in like manner is the term 
gofnku which the Japanese apply to woven goods, 
derived from the name Kureha which is only 
another reading of the samecharactets. In Kyoto 
iliese women came to be deified and worshipped 
as the tutelary goddesses of that trade. Accord¬ 
ing to the woi k Dai Nippon Kivahei Shi, theiewas 
silver money in the time of Emperor Guenso Ten- 
no (485 a.d.) one piece had a diameter of on e sun 
(1 Jap. inch or 3 centimetres) and weighed 1 mom 
me 8 /mm=io 4 97 grs. troy. Another of the same 
diameter weighed 3 momme— 17499 grs. troy. 
The fact that since the time of Empi ess Jingo Kogo 
quantities of gold and silver were received, and 
the existence of the above mentioned pieces con¬ 
clusively proves that coins were already in use in 
Japan at that time. In Guenso Tenno’s time we 
find even that, on account of the crops having been 
plentiful and the consequent prosperity of the 
farmers, the price of rice was fixed at one silver 
piece per one koku. In the time of Emperoi Han- 
sho Tenno (406-11 a.d.) there wet e gold, silver, and 
copper coins, and all these must have been made 
ft otn metal received ft om abroad, inasmuch as it is 
not recorded that gold, silver, or copper had up to 
that time been found in Japan. In the timeof Em¬ 
pi ess Suilco Tenno, and in the 13th year of her reign 
(605 a.d.) according to the work Nippon Shoki, 
gold was received as tribute from Korai (Korea) 
and of this gold by Imperial decree and by order 
of the Prince Impet ial and the Ministers, an idol 
was made,—and when the King of Korai heard 
of this, he sent a further tribute of 300 gold rio 
more. The origin of gold, silver, and other tribute 
being paid to Japan by Korea is said to be really 
thus : one night the Empress Jingo Kogo dreamed 
that the God of Sumiyoshi or Sumiyoshi Miyojin, 
whose shrine and temple ate in Osaka, appealed 
to her and said : “ I give the gold and silver coun¬ 
tries Korai, Haksai, Shinra, and Ninna to the 
Emperor you bear within you.” Her Majesty was 
pregnant at that time, and it was on account of 
this dream that she undeitook to cross over 
and take possession of those countries, appoint¬ 
ing officials to administer the realm during 
her absence and stationing guards along the 
coast to protect the Empire from invasion. In 
the 1st year of the reign of Empress Kokiyoku 
Tenno (642 A.D.), tribute of gold and silver 
was received from Korai borne by an embassy 
which landed at Naniwazu or Osaka. In the 
work Shinsen Nempio I find that again in 647 A.D. 
and 653 a.d. embassies came from Korea to japan 
beating tribute. In the 3rd year of the reign of 
Emperor Temntu Tenno (675 a.d.) in the 3rd 
month, silver was received from the Island of Tsu¬ 
shima, and regarding this, in the Nippon Shoki 
we read that in that month the Governor of Tsu¬ 
shima, Oshiumi Okuni, found for the first time 
silver in his province and presented it to the court. 
This was the first silver found in this Empire, and 
consequently the precious metal was first offered 
up to the different Gods, after which portions were 


given to the high officials and to all those of the 
rank of Shokin and Daibu. The Governor of 
'Tsushima received the rank of Shokin in recom¬ 
pense for the zeal and activity which he had dis¬ 
played in the matter. In the 8th year and iotli 
year of the reign of Emperor Temmu Tenno 
(680 82 a.d.) tribute was again received from 
Shinra consisting of gold, silver, copper, iron, piece 
goods, silk, deer and other skins, fine hemp, and 
banners embroidered with gold and silver. As a 
proof that the tribute must have been very plentiful 
at that epoch, I may aduce the fact that in a 
sumptuary law promulgated in that year the 
costumes to be worn by the different classes from 
the Princes down to the lowest of the people weie 
regulated and fixed. In the same decree the 
wearing of gold and silver embroideries was also 
placed under certain restrictions and regulations. 
In tire time of Emperor Kotoku Tenno (645 654 
A.D.) a law was already passed forbidding the 
burial of the dead with gold, silver, copper, or 
iron in the coffins, as this had become an 
almost universal custom with the people. In 
the 121I1 year of the reign of the Emperor 
Ten mu Temo (684 a.d.) it is said that copper coin 
was first circulated, the circulation of silver coin 
being stopped. But in the same year the silver 
coinage was resumed. This was the 10th year after 
silver was first found in the Empire, and thus the 
the silver coin spoken of will probably be that 
which was made in the time of Guenso Tenno in 
(485-87 a.d.) I may further remaik with regard to 
the decree in which the use of copper coin is pie- 
scribed, that it is the first notice which we find of 
the existence of such coin at all, and as the decree 
contains nothing but the bate prescription that 
copper coin in future is to pass cut rent, we have no 
basis upon which to ground a statement as to where 
these coins came from or when they were struck; it 
is, however, most probable that it was a Chinese coin 
brought over through Korea, although it is possible 
that it may have come from China direct. In the 2nd 
year of the reign of Emperor Mombu Tenno (698 
a.d.) copper ore was received fioiti Inaba, at pre¬ 
sent known as Tottori Ken, and from Iyo, now 
Ehime Ken, tin and tin ore was received. From 
Suwo, at present Yamaguchi Ken, copper was 
brought and some also was received from Tsu¬ 
shima. It is further said in some of my books 
that it was only in the I2th month of the 3rd 
year of the reign of Emperor Mombu Tenno (699 
A.D.) that a director of the mint was appointed 
and that this function was called Tosenshi ; still 
this position was created already two years before 
as aforesaid in my work, but at this lime a new 
director was appointed, one named Nawo-no-oshi 
Nakatomi Ason Imiinaro. The first copper piece 
of Japan is said to be a coin quite plain, and with¬ 
out any characters on it; in shape it is circular, and 
it has a round hole in the centre. On the face around 
the hole, are four small round marks each with a 
cross. At the back there is nothing, the surface 
being entirely smooth. It is very roughly made. 
Illustrations of this coin are found in nearly 
every old book treating on coins, and it is 
always stated to have been struck in the time 
of Mombu Tenno (697-707 a.d.) but it is im¬ 
possible to find out either the exact date or its 
size and weight, and I believe that although we see 
that copper ore had lately been found and pre¬ 
sented to the court, still the quantity then found 
was small and the tiue method of coining was not 
yet well understood in Japan, and this is probably 
the reason why this piece is roughly made and 
rather uneven. It is even more likely that it was 
made of copper received from abroad, as that was 
at this time much more plentiful than that which 
was mined here. In the 4th year of the reign of 
Emperor Mombu Tenno (700 a.d.) Prince Ginobu 
Shinno and two other ministers, were ordered by 
His Majesty to make Regulations and Laws, and 
in these laws it was ordered that the Okurasho 
or Finance Department should have the admini¬ 
stration of the entiie finances and taxes, and 
should decide the values and prices of coins, gold, 
silver, precious stones, copper, iron, ivory, fea¬ 
thers, lacquer ware, and piece-goods, and regulate 
weights and measuies in the interest of com¬ 
merce in geneial. It was further laid down 
that the Okurasho should enjoy a monopoly of 
the minting of gold, silver, copper, and iron coins. 
In an article of the above laws, relating to mines, 
it was enacted that mines which were discovered 
and not taken over by the Government, might be 
worked by the farmers themselves upon applica¬ 
tion being made for permission at proper quarters. 
In the 3rd year of Taiho (703 A.D.) silver was re¬ 
ceived from the province of Kii no Kuni, Waka¬ 
yama Ken, and it is further said that from the two 
counties in this province named respectively Naka- 
gori and Nagusagori, in this year, instead of the 
taxes being levied in linen they were received in 
silks; and from the three counties Ategori, Ida- 
gori, and Morogori taxes or revenue were collected 
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in silver, which proves tlial this metal was found 
in Kiushu. Accoiding to the woi ks Zoku Nippon- 
Aland the Midau-kagami, in the teign of Einpiess 
Genmei Tenno in the 1st year of VVado (708 A.n.) 
copper was received in payment of revenue from 
the Province of Musashi, where a director of the 
mint or Tosenshi was appointed. The copper coin 
called Wado-kaichin was put in ciidilation at that 
time. There were, however, two kinds of this coin, 
for besides the copper one, we find another made 
of silver and of the copper one different varieties 
again were made. In the same year (708 a.d.), 
in the 1st month, from the county of Chiohibugoi i, 
in the province of Musashi, copper was present¬ 
ed to the court, and it was in commemoration 
of this, the first discovery of copper in the: 
Empire, that by Imperial decree, the denomi¬ 
nation of the year was changed and a new era 
called VVado was inaugurated (Wado meaning 
our copper, or copper of Japan.) The first of the 
VVado coins were made in the province of Omi, 
now the Shiga ken ; later on the same coin was 
made in Dazaifu in Chikuzen, and in Harima, now 
embraced in the Hyogo Ken. Afterwards Naga- 
to no Kuni, now Yamaguchi Ken, was, it seems, 
definitely set apart as the place for minting these 
coins. The main reason for the choice of this 
place was that by degrees as copper at the places 
Suwo, Harima, Inaba, Bitchu, Bingo, and others, 
was more and more produced, this place was found 
to be more centrally situated and therefore more 
convenient. In the 2nd year of VVado (709 a.d.) 
it was prohibited by Imperial decree for private 
persons to make silver coin. We find also in 
books that at different times silver coins were 
abolished and copper ones only ordered to be used. 
In the work Zoku Nippon ki it is said that in the 
41I1 year of Wado (711 a.d.) 6 sho or over 9 quarts of 
rice was woith 1 mon or one cash, and now the 
same quantity is of about 600 times that value. 
Of this time a law determining the salaries of 
officials was made; and another law was made 
providing that persons who saved money should 
obtain rank, and on the other hand that those 
who were found coining money on their own ac¬ 
count should suffer decapitation. It was in the 
loth month that the Rokuho or scale of official 
emoluments or incomes according to rank was 
fixed as follows :—The yeaily income of a Nihon 
or Prince of the second rank and all Ni-i or 
officials of the second grade was fixed yearly at 
30 piki of linen cloth (60 tan), 100 kin or pounds 
of raw silk, and 2,000 mon or cash, about 2 yen of 
the present currency, and so on becoming less, de¬ 
pending upon the rank. Although no compari¬ 
son can be drawn between the present enlighten¬ 
ed era of Meiji and the times from the annals 
of which I am giving extracts, yet as the official 
ranks of that period still exist to day, it is interest¬ 
ing to note the contrast; thus the present 
Naikaku or Cabinet is composed of officials 
ten in number who are all of the second rank, 
Ni-i. I am afraid that with the present style 
of living a yearly income such as was enjoyed by 
their predecessors of 60 pieces of linen, ioo pounds 
of law silk, and 2,000 cash would not go very far. 
We can see that the people, and especially the 
farmers, had no desire at that time to use coin, and 
in order to teach them its value as a medium of 
exchange, an Imperial edict was promulgated in 
which it was decreed that as the farmei s, being 
accustomed to the old system of barter, did not 
seem to be willing to understand the value and 
utility of money, they should begin gradually to 
take it in lieu of their produce and in their other 
business transactions, and in order to encourage 
their use of it, it was further decreed that every 
person who should have accumulated over 10 
kwantnon or 10,000 cash should be entitled to re¬ 
ceive a rank below that of Juroku i or 2nd of the 
6th grade, and anyone having amassed double 
that was entitled two ranks higher. Coins, the ex¬ 
istence of which we are sure of, are first thus :— 


A.D. 


The Mumonji-sen of silver . 

The Wado Kaichin, silver and copper .... 
Kaiki-shoho of gold "1 

Taihei-guempo of silver V. 

Mannen-tsuho of bronze ) 

Jinjjo-kaiho. 


. J6s 





Chionen-taiho . 

Kiyoyeki-shimpo . 

Jogwan-yeho . 

Kwaropei-taiho. 


.870-89 

Kengen-taiho, bronze and lead . 




and nearly each time that a new coin would be 
minted and put in circulation, there appeared in 
the decree that the new one was worth ten of the 
former, although their intrinsic value had not im¬ 
proved. In fact in most of the cases in these last 
years the coins got poorer in quality, which can¬ 
not have suited the people very much ; but we must 
not forget that by this lime Japan had entered a 
very critical period, what with rebellions, etc.,like 


for instance the rebellions of Fnjiwara no Sumi¬ 
tomo, who burned the mint in Dazaifu (Fukuoka- 
ken), and of Taira no Masakado which lasted over 
nine years. Now from this time to about 600 years 
later, or up till the period of Tenslto (1573-91 
a.d.) hardly any coin was made. We find in differ¬ 
ent books that in Emperor Godaigo Tenno’s reign 
(1319-37 A.D.) there was a coin called Kettkon- 
tsuho in circulation; this was in the time that 
the Imperial Court was divided into the North and 
South Coutts, but not one of these coins has yet 
been found ; during that time and for many years 
the old coin formerly made in Japan and further 
mostly cash imported from China was all that 
was used. The quantity that was imported fiom 
abroad was very great; further, during this time 
affairs being very unsettled and the Government 
not minting any coin, many imitations were made 
of the Chinese coins by private individuals. One 
reason why Japanese coins were getting to be more 
and more poor in quality is that the good copper 
and the good coins even were turned into idols and 
copper Buddha statues. Emperor Shirakawa Ten¬ 
no (1073-1129 a.d.), for instance, had large and 
small idols made to the amount of over 3,000, and 
this is without counting what the priests had made 
of cash, and others. In the lime of Emperor 
Gouda Tenno in the 3rd year of Kenji (1277 a.d.) 
merchants were sent to Guen or China with gold 
in order to get copper cash for it as cash was 
wanted here. Later, in Ashikaga’s time, gold was 
sent to Min or China to be exchanged for copper 
coin. Specially in the time of Ashikaga Yorimasa 
(1475-83 a.d.) great quantities of copper coin 
was received from China; and he finally, without 
sending anything in exchange, wrote to China in 
a style which was not very much appreciated 
here, and begged China to send coin, saying that 
the finances of the country were in a very poor 
condition, what through big files in Kyoto, etc. 
After this long unsettled and poor state of affairs, 
things got by degrees more settled again, and in 
Toyolomi Hideyoshi’s time we see coins were 
made ; the finest gold and silver pieces date from 
his time also. The bronze coin that was made now 
was called the Tensho Tsuho ; it was made in the 
loth year of Tensho (1587 A.D.); a silver coin of the 
same shape and denomination was also made. The 
next in Hideyoshi’s time was called the Bunroku 
Tsuho, a coin made in the 1st year of Bunroku (1592 
A.D.), two kinds wei e made, one of silver and one of 
bronze; the further coins which were made now by 
degrees were; Keitcho Tsuho —1 silver and 1 
bronze—made in the Uth year of Keitcho (1660 
A.D.); Genna Tsuho, which was made in silver and 
bronze in the 3rd year of Genna (1617 a.d.) 
Regarding this pei iod we find in the woik called 
Tokugawa Jikki, a decree which appeared on the 
201I1 of the 51I1 month of the same year, fixing the 
travelling expenses along the Tokaido or, better 
said, the lodging fees, and deciding it to be in each 
stoppage place, per one person for one night 4 
Kio sen or Kyoto made cash, and for one horse 8 
cash, but if the traveller should bring his own wood 
(for boiling his rice, which wood they would often 
pick up on the way themselves), then the inn-keeper 
could only charge half the above fee. This 
was in Tokugawa Hidelada’s time ; people were 
rejecting the former coin for the one fault or the 
other, so although it had appeared already before, 
a new decree appeared prohibiting the rejection 
of other cash but six kinds already mentioned in 
a previous decree; and as people seemed stjll to 
go on with the habit of rejecting, the punishment 
of the stigma or burnt marks on the face was 
again promulgated and put in force. It was also 
and anew decreed that the value of one rio would 
be 4 kwantnon or 4,000 cash, and any one who 
should disobey this decree would have the whole 
amount of the transaction confiscated, both parlies 
to be dealt with in the same way ; besides, whet e 
such an infringer of the law should be found, the 
village officer would be fined 5 kwanmon or 5,000 
cash, and each house of that village loo cash. In 
the 12th month of the 4th year Kwanye (January, 
1628 a.d.) in each province a director of'tlie mines 
and of Finance was appointed, and in the 6th month 
13th year Kwanye (July, 1636 A.D.) the coin 
Kwanye tsuho was made. The first were minted 
in Sakamoto in Omi, and in Yedo at Asakusa, 
and some at Shiba ; the minting of the coin was 
kept on for many years and they were made in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Empire ; they are all the same in 
denomination, but can be distinguished either from 
their shape or size, form of characteis or maiks 
at the back, either a dot above the square hole 
or the one or the other character showing the 
period or place where it was minted. In the Hoye 
period, 51I1 year (1708 A.D.) a large copper cash 
called Hoye-tsuho Taisen was made; it was ordered 
to be used as being worth 10 former coins although 
its weight and value was only about three times 
that of the foimer coins; the result was that the 
people would not take to it, its size being also 


much larger and less practicable. Then Kwanye 
tsuho was made again in Sado in Kyoto, Shield- 
jo and Kameido and Fukagawa, Yedo, Namba- 
mura, near Osaka, Ishinoinaki, Sendai; some were 
made also in a place called Jumantsubo in Fuka¬ 
gawa, Yedo, in Konmenuua in Wakayama, in 
Udo and Nakajima in Kisliu, at Ftishimi, and Ta- 
Icatsu near Osaka, Ashiwo near Nikko and other 
places. Some were made of iron, but the worse of 
the iron ones were made in Sendai after the 
Sendai-sodo or Sendai rebellion, and as punish¬ 
ment the Daimyo of the province was ordered to 
make the Sendai-bori or cutting or canal which 
is behind Surugadai. In the 6th year of Tempo 
(1835 a.d.) the Tobiaku sen or Tempo sen was 
made; this was in the lime of Emperor Ninko 
Tenno. In the Ansei.period (1857 a.d.) a coin 
was made in Hakodate called Hakodate Tsu¬ 
ho. In the Bunkiu peiiod (1861 a.d.) coins 
were made in Litikiu, and the coin called Bunkiu 
Yeho was made and the minting of the old style 
of copper coins was kept up till, I believe 1868 A.n. 
Nof, ladies and gentlemen, as it will be much 
easiei for those who interest themselves in numisma¬ 
tics to read over the whole little work at ease when 
it will have appealed in pi ini in this society’s 
transactions, I will abstain from giving any more 
passages out of it, fearing I have been too long 
already, but as I thought it might be interesting 
to the honourable audience to see the collection I 
have been able to gather, I have brought it here 
with me to-day. My pieces are somewhat mixed, 
as I pul them on the cat toons by degrees as I 
found them. I11 conclusion, allow me to thank you 
all for the attention you have so kindly paid to the 
subject I have ventured to treat upon. 

After reading his paper, Mr. Van de Polder 
drew the attention of the audience to the collection 
of coins, Japanese and Chinese, which he had ar¬ 
ranged, and which included pieces ranging from 
the Wado Knichin of 708-714 to the Tempo and 
Bunkyu sen —up to 1868. 

The Secretary read the following communica¬ 
tion from Professor Wigmore, who was unfortun¬ 
ately prevented from attending the meeting:— 
The eiraku-sen was a coin of pat ticular impoi tance 
because of its connection with prices. Its full 
weight caused it to be taken as a special measure 
of equivalence, and this merits a few words on 
the subject of its oiigin and history, in addition to 
the facts which the learned author of to-day’s paper 
has adduced. First, as to the introduction of this 
coin. Mr. Van de Polder speaks of it as having 
occurred in the Kwauto, in 1403-24, a shipment 
having probably been unloaded by mistake in 
Sagami. This surmise finds confirmation in a 
story which I found in Denyen Jikata Kigen, 

" History of Laud in the Provinces,” quoted from 
Chuko Chirattki, " History of Peace and War in the 
Middle Ages.” In the iotli year of Oyei (1403) 
says the story, the greatest typhoon ever known in 
Japan drove a Chinese ship to Misaki village in 
Idzu, now Sosliu. Ashikaga Matsukane, in com¬ 
mand of the Kwanto, sent three high officeis to 
Misaki to see the ship. The people of the ship told 
the story of how they were diiven out of their 
course, and requested a harbour. Five or six 
kwan of eiraku sen were found on board; and on 
hearing of this, Matsukane sent woid to Kyoto to 
Yoshitnilsu, the inkyo Shogun, and Yoshimochi, 
his son, the Shogun, to ask what should be done. 
Matsukane was told to decide for himself. So he 
confiscated the ship’s cargo and after provisioning 
the crew with niiso, salt, fuel, and rice, sent them 
back to China. The author of Denyen does not 
credit this story; for lie says (1) the loth year of 
Oyei, when this incident is said to have happened, 
was only the first year of Eiraku in China, and the 
eiraku-sen was not coined until the 91b of Eiraku, 
on about 1413, the tqlli of Oyei ; (2) the ex-Shogun 
Yoshimitsu died in the 15th of Oyei; (3) Matsu¬ 
kane died in the 17th of Oyei; so that neither of 
them could have ever seen an eiraku sen, nor could 
one have been imported in the loth of Oyei. This 
may all be, and yet the story may have a frame¬ 
work of truth. It corroborates very, aptly the 
supposition of Mr. Van de Polder. Secondly, as 
to tlie subsequent history of the eiraku sen. Fiom 
the above authority I glean the following. Towards 
the latter half of the i6th century the eiraku-sen 
had begun to displace the ordinal y money (aku- 
sen, bad money) in the Kwanto. In 1573, Hojo 
Ujiyasu conquered that region, and soon after¬ 
wards he called a meeting of some of the chief 
lords of the region and submitted a proposition 
prohibiting the use of any money except eiraku- 
sen. His reasons were : (1) the eiraku-sen was of 
much better quality ; (2) disputes about media 
of payment must be stopped ; (3) such a measure 
would stimulate trade. His views met with favour, 
and the law was passed. (Incidentally this method 
of passing it raises questions of great interest.) 
Thereafter, says the chronicler, all the bad money 
in every machi, gun, sho, go, rnura, and sato 
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was collected and sent to the Kainigata (or 
Kyoto region) ; from this time bad money was 
called Kyoto-sen. In 1590 Tokugawa gained the 
mastery in the Kwanto, and (in some unexplained 
manner) the Kyo sen came partly into use again, 
aud its ratio to the eirakusen was fixed at 4 to 1. 
But disputes again arose, and a law was passed 
more than once prohibiting the use of eiraku sen 
except for the payment of taxes. '1 he reason for 
this law was said to be a dream of Iyeyasu ; for 
one night in his castle at Sumpu (now Shizuoka) 
he dreamed that he was changing his castle, 
and on telling this to Honda, an official, the lat¬ 
ter interpreted it as meaning that the money 
should be changed. Perhaps Honda had a slock 
of Kyo-sen which he was anxious to put upon the 
market. This account differs slightly from that 
of the authorities cited by the learned author, 
(1) in regard to the lime when the rale 4 to 
I was fixed; (2) in regard to the time when 
the term Kyo-sen came into use. But my pur¬ 
pose in mentioning it is to call attention to the 
important connection between the eirakusen 
and the history of land tenure. Under Yori- 
tomo there came the final step in the process 
of commuting the old labour and commodity 
taxes into money. From his time (the middle of 
the 12th century) until Iyeyasu, the principal taxes 
(ta and hata) were paid in money. Kwan being 
the unit of coinage, the amount due from a given 
ieceof laud was called the Kwandaka. It is pro- 
able that the amount of Kwandaka was deter¬ 
mined in the beginning by the amount of land pro¬ 
ducing sufficient to support one horseman for the 
lord’s service. Now when the eiraku-sen came 
into use, the value of the Kwandaka came to be 
often expressed in the terms of lire eiraku-setu 
When so expressed, the term etdaka was used. 
The income of the samurai was paid in eiraku¬ 
sen, and the term eidaka was thus forced into 
being. Ordinary taxes were sen-no ; taxes paid in 
eiraku-sen wer eei-no. The use of Eidaka appai ently 
began about the time that Hojo Ujiyasu made eira¬ 
ku-sen the sole lawful medium. The important con¬ 
sequence of this double reckoning is that for a 
period of two or three decades, we are without the 
means, in many cases, of knowing whether the 
assessed value of land is to be taken as named in 
terms of Eidaka or of the ordinary Kwandaka• In 
the deeds of the time the lands is usually described 
as having such and such an income, and it is 
impossible to base any conclusions on such ambi¬ 
guous data. This ambiguity is the more deplorable 
as it was about the same period (1590) that Hide- 
yoslii altered the area of the tan and made it con¬ 
sist of 300 instead of 360 tsubo ; for thus another 
kind of data is rendered ambiguous. Such is one 
of the interesting questions on which Mr. van de 
Polder’s history of the (coinage throws light. 

The Chairman said they must bear in mind 
that Mr. Van de Polder had not only condensed 
the wotk of eight or ten years investigation of this 
subject, but he had also, his paper being long and 
somewhat technical, taken on himself the further 
labour of preparing an abstract of it, to which they 
had just had the pleasure of listening. For that, and 
for his kindness in bringing his large collection of 
copper coins, the society was much indebted to him, 
and the Chairman had much pleasure in extend¬ 
ing to him the thanks of the members. 

Dr. Knox remarked that in the earlier part of 
the paper Mr. Van de Polder repeatedly spoke of 
the tribute brought to Japan ftom Korea, which 
included Chinese silver and gold coins. Were any 
of these still in existence? 

Mr. van de Polder said he had.spoken simply 
of silver and gold—not in the form of coins. The 
first coins made in Japan were of silver and gold 
brought from China. 

Dr. Knox had been interested by’ the thought 
that light might be thrown on the history of that 
time iu Japan, if coins then brought were still in 
existence. There were many things that people 
weie inclined to doubt, the invasion of Korea and 
indeed most of the occurrences alleged to have 
taken place before the 4th century. But of cour se 
silver and gold, other than coins, would leave no 
trace behind. 

Mr. Van de Polder said it was slated that the 
Empress Jingo Kogo brought back from K01 ea a 
coin shaped like a bird, hut of that he had found 
no sign. There was a person in Osaka who had 
a specimen of the first silver coin struck in Japan. 

The Chairman noticed that Mr. Van de Polder 
had several coins in his collection to which were 
attached images of Daikoku-fukujin and Ebisuko; 
were these rare ? 

Mr. Van db Polder said they were rare. They 
weie called Miya-sen, and were Sendai coins. 
When they were first struck some were made 
specially as offerings to temples, and lienee the 
gods, and the name Miya sen. 

Mr. Dixon said that would furnish the answer 


to a question that was aked in Notes and Queries 
in Decemberlast, whether theie were coins struck 
in Japan bearing the guardian angel of Japan.— 
(Laughter.) 

The meeting shortly afterwards dispeised. 


GAS COMMITTEE. 


The following is the Report of the Yokohama 
Gas Committee:— 

Statement of receipts and expendiluie for the 
tenth year, ending Februaiy 15th, 1891. 


Balance from last account . % 1,019.44 

Receipts from subscribers for is months . 3,595 90 


#r.&>5-34 

Payment for Gas : 4 months. 1,106.40 

Payment for Gas : a months. 516.20 

Payment for Gas: 6 months. 1,461.60 


3,>84.10 

Secretary’s salary and collector’s commission.. 379.07 

Stationery, &c. 14.00 

- 3.587.17 


Balance in Bank and in hands of Hon. Treasurer.g1.03S.07 


The charge for gas was reduced iu August last 
to yen 2.10 per lamp, and a reduction of 20 per 
cent, on subscriptions of one yen and upwards was 
made from that time. The number of lamps now 
lighted is 116 at a cost of §243.60 per month, while 
the net income from subscribers is about $250. 

The present Committee consists of Messrs. A. O. 
Gay, Chairman; A. Dumelin, Hon. Treasurer; J. 
H. Brooke, J. Pit. Von Ifemeit, W. B. Walter, 
and E. Blanc. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

-♦- 

(From ouk Special Correspondent.) 


San Francisco, February 26th. 

The end of the session approaches, and the 
Committees are working extra time to get the ap¬ 
propriation bills through. It often happens that 
in I he hurry and confusion of the close of a session, 
bills which have hung fire for months are sur¬ 
reptitiously passed, sometimes as riders to ap- 
piopriation bills; and thus it is possible that the 
shipping bill may yet become a law. But the 
chances are against that and all other measures. 
Report deebues that Mr. Hanison is in a sulky 
fit, in consequence of the defeats his policy met 
with, and that he may veto any bill which is passed 
in the closing hours of Congiess. 

He has done one act whiclr is gieatly to his 
credit. He has appointed as Windom’s successor 
in the Treasury Department Charles Foster of 
Ohio, one of the ablest and purest men in the 
country. Foster has been a successful man from 
his birth. Beginning life as a small shop-keeper, 
lie rose to be a great merchant, and reliied with 
a fortune and wide popularity. He then went to 
Congress, and served tlnee terms with credit to 
himself and advantage to the counliy. At the 
end of his third term, he retired to become Gover¬ 
nor of Ohio. To this office he was twice elected ; 
he only left it when his party lost the Stale. He 
will now administer the finances of the nation at a 
time when he will need a clear head and a stout 
backbone to resist the “grotesque gimracks” of 
the labour unions and farmers'alliances; but he 
will be the right man in the light place. Chailes 
Foster stands conspicuous among Ohio politicians, 
who are as a rule, to use Conkling’s words, “of 
the white liveied order.” If Mr. Hanison had 
bad more like him round him, bis administration 
would not have been such a failure. 

The political campaign is under full headway in 
Canada. Sir John A. Macdonald chaiges the Li¬ 
berals with high tieason, for discussing the subject 
of annexation to this counliy. Messi s. Gold win 
Smith and Fai rer of the Toronto Globe are likely to 
bear the imputation with foi litiule, as their pi e- 
decessor in tieason, John Rose, was afterward 
chosen by the Biitish Government on more than 
one occasion to represent the Empire iu delicale 
diplomatic negotiations, and was knighted for his 
services. But among the old English and Scotch 
settlers, the name of ti eason is odious, and it is 
quite possible that Sir John may have dealt the 
Liberals a severe blow. In many pai ls of Canada, 
loyalty to Great Britain merely means antipathy 
to the United States ; and in the Easlei n provinces, 
the pi iests are united against union with a godless 
uation'like ours. 

The bill providing for international copyiiglit 
passed the Senate by 36 to 14, and now goes to 
the House. It is believed that if it can b>- got at, 
it will receive a majority vole, notwithstanding the 
efforts of those who hold that there is no wrong 


in stealing fi om an author, though it is very wicked 
indeed to steal from a grocer. But nothing is cer¬ 
tain. The American people live in diead lest 
international copytighl should end the era of cheap 
books, and oblige them to pay §4 or §5 for a 
work which can now be bought for fifty cents. 
Should this lesult really follow the passage of 
the Bill, the spread of intelligence would be 
checked. We aie accustomed in this country to 
buy the novels of Jerome, Kipling, Sievenson, 
and other writeis of like standing for half a dollar, 
and the consequence is is that they have far more 
American than English leaders. That admirable 
poem by your neighbour, Sii Edwin Arnold, “ The 
Light of the World ” is for sale for fifty cents, and 
is iu every one’s hand. Stanley's book, on the 
other hand, which was piinled in England, and 
is moi e or less securely protected by a copyright, 
sells at §7.50 in New York; it is only bought by 
libraries and by a few book collectors. Our own 
novel wiiteis, like Marion Ciavvford, James, Ho¬ 
well, and Cable occupy a position between the two. 
Their tales, when published in duodecimo form, 
sell for §1.50. But most of them reckon on get¬ 
ting their reward out of their serial publication in 
magazines. 

.The silver miners who have been trying for 
weeks to induce Congress to lake their product off 
their hands at 25 per cent, above its value have at 
last given up the struggle. A report of the coinage 
Committee iivthe House iu which both parlies con¬ 
curred has administeied to them their quietus, and 
for this session at all events, they will not he heard 
from again. It is astonishing how they ever acquired 
the influence they had. The silver producing slates 
at e few in number, and small in population, yet by 
bawling, and enlisting the services of a few news¬ 
papers, they managed to make the silver question 
appear a Western question, and rallied to their 
suppoit a sufficient number of western votes in 
Congiess to ensure the passage of the ridiculous 
law of last session 1 equii ing the treasury to buy 
4,500,000 ounces of silver every month, whether 
bullion was needed or not. Their idea was that 
the Government purchases would put up the price 
of silver to the old parity with gold, or §1.29 in gold 
for the silver ounce. But the scheme failed, as such 
schemes generally do. There was a spurt in silver 
when the hill passed, and the price touched §1.20, 
hut it has ever since been declining, and is now 
quoted at .98J. Exasperated at their failure, the 
silver miners then insisted on the free coinage bill, a 
measure which would have compelled the Treasuiy 
to give a standrud dollar, worlh in the market one 
hundred cents, for every 75 cents worth of silver 
bullion. This was too much for the stomach of the 
Easlei n men who stood ready to yield to the West 
on non-essentials. They kicked the free coinage 
bill out, after Cleveland had trampled on it ; and 
next Congress will piohably repeal the Silver Pur¬ 
chase Act. 

We have had our usual winter cyclone on this 
coast, and it may not be amiss to describe it, as 
it was a type of its kind. All cyclones which strike 
the Pacific Coast of the United States otigiuate at 
sea, and reach the coast in the vicinity of Cape 
Flattei y, or some point on Vancouver Island ; thence 
they travel south, in opposition to the wind, and 
while some of them occasionally deflect into Nevada 
and Idaho, they almost all die out in Ai izona. The 
cyclone of Febmary 18 24 was no exception to the 
rule. It was a double pei lie hation. One cyclone 
struck the coast on the 18th, and was followed on the 
201I1 by another; the two combined foices on the 
21st, and swept down the coast as fa 1 as the Mexican 
boundat y, with a heavy rainfall, and gales in which 
the wind travelled at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 
Railroad tiacks weie washed away', and hiidges 
cai lied off, landslides blocked the toads, villages 
in low-lying sites weie flooded, tiveis were swollen 
till they con veiled the lowlands into lakes. The 
most serious accident was the wreck of the ship 
Elisabeth, which occurred on Sunday afternoon. 
She was making for the entrance to the port, in 
tow of a tug. If was broad daylight, and there 
was no fog. The ship was not disabled : she ear¬ 
ned an efficient crew; the tug was powciftil. Yet 
she was not only unable to make the four or five 
miles which divided her from the Golden Gale, 
but she was irresistibly, as if by the ham! of fate, 
di iven upon the 1 ocks above Point Reyes, where the 
angry sea converted her timbers into kindling 
wood, and drowned her captain and the bulk of her 
crew. Within eight miles of the spot where she 
was wrecked there is a life saving station, with a 
full crew. But the lifeboat lost her captain in 
trying to reach the wreck, and had to put hack, a 
contemptible example of inefficiency. On the 
same spot, tliiity eight years ago, the steamship 
Tennence ran ashore with a shipload of passen¬ 
gers ; but she look the land in a sandy cove, and 
not a life was lost. 

A curious rescue from the grave is reported 
from Pennsylvania. Eighteen days ago, a cave 
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in a coal mine near Hazleton entombed eighteen 
'nine's. Tlnee shifts o» men were immediately set 
to work to dig them out. But though the woik 
never stopped for an instant night or day, over a 
fortnight elapsed before any of the imprisoned men 
were reached, and when they were found, they 
were corpses. Up to Monday last thirteen of the 
eighteen who were missing had been discovered 
dead. Five remained to be heard from. On 
Monday night, one of the diggers thought he heard 
a faint tapping on the rock inside. He and his 
comrades redoubled their exertions, and in the 
course of a couple of hours came upon the 
whole five, alive, though nearly dead. Only 
one of them was strong enough to be moved. 
His story was pitiful. When the miners rea¬ 
lised their entombment, they put themselves on 
short allowance, and made the contents of their 
dinner pails last them six days. Then they lived 
on the oil from their lamps and from the can from 
which they were replenished. When their thirst 
became insufferable : they drank the water which 
oozed out of the cracks in the rock, though it was 
so strongly impregnated with sulphur as to be al¬ 
most poisonous. It is said that all five men will 
survive. 

General Sherman had a grand funeral at St. 
Louis. The military display was large. The only 
curious feature of the occurence was the announce¬ 
ment by the General’s son, the Rev. Father Sher¬ 
man, that his father died, as he had lived, a good 
Catholic. The secret had been faithfully kept in 
vuew of the possibility that at some time or other 
General Sherman might become an available can- 
didate for the Presidency. 

The civil war in Chile does not seem to be near¬ 
ing its end, and the advantage is with the insur¬ 
gents, who have got possession of the bulk of the 
fleet. I hey have taken lquique, which is the 
southern station of the foreign fleets that cruise 
on the west coast of this continent. The British 
flagship War spite, which is at anchor there, neatly 
got involved in a recent skirmish between the 
belligerents. On the other side of the continent, 
old General Fonseca has just been elected Pre¬ 
sident of Brazil. He headed the revolution which 
overthrew the ex-Emperor and now fitly takes his 
place. He is a man of high character and a good 
soldier. 

Prize fighting has received some set backs late¬ 
ly. In this city, a meeting was arranged between a 
noted bruiser known as “ La Blanche, the marine," 
and one Mitchell, an importation from the old sod. 

A good deal of money was placed on the mill, and 
the disgust was profound, when in the middle of 
the fight. La Blanche lay down and refused to 
come to lime. At Columbus, Ohio, a contest took 
place yesterday between one Seville, and a profes¬ 
sional with the high sounding name of Majesty. 
Seville knocked out his opponent in the seven¬ 
teenth round with a blow delivered simultane¬ 
ously with both fists on the lop of the head. When 
Majesty was picked up, the doctor set his 
broken nose, and sewed up a lot of rents in his 
scalp, but when he examined his crown, he found 
the skull fractured. I he man died an hour after¬ 
ward. It is no easy job to crack the top of a skull 
with a blow of the fist; the hitting must have been 
pretty heavy. Prize fighting is suffering in public 
estimation in consequence of these occurrences. 

It is not raised by the behaviour of John L* 
Sullivan, who is perambulating the country, and 
indulging in a se. ies of plain drunks—in some of 
which he has been kicked and cuffed by men who 
could not stand befoi e him in the 1 ing for a minute. 
Some day, this unmitigated blackguard will meet 
some impertinent gentleman who will perforate his 
epigastrium with a bullet, and the world will say 
with a sigh of relief, Requiescat in pace. 
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Acting Governor Fleming to Lord Knutsford. 

Government House, Hongkong, 
September 15, 1890. 

My Lord, I have the honour to forward the Blue 
Book of this Colony for the year 1889. 

REVENUE. 

2.—It is satisfactory to find that the revenue 
continues to increase. Sir G. William Des Vceux, 
in his Despatch of the 31st of October, 1889,* 
remarked that the revenue for 1888 (#1,557,300) 
was larger than in any former year. But the 
revenue for 1889 was 81,823,549, exceeding that 
for the previous year by 8266,249. 

3 -—There was a continued increase on the 
amount derived from " Stamps” and “ Assessed 
taxes,” the former rising from $187,150 in 1888 to 
$ 213,479 ' n 1889, *be latter from $360,291 to 
$ 374 , 857 - 

• Colonial Posgeaiions Report No. 84. 


The very large amount of business done during 
. e year on share transactions must have given 
ii-.eto this addition in stamp revenue, however 
much this speculative business may have proved 
detrimental in other respects. 

The increase in "Assessed taxes” may in gieat 
measure be attributed to the number of houses 
built duimg the year, but the better assessment of 
property no doubt tended to further the incease. 

4-—lhe large increase of $246,325 derived from 
opium is owing to an agreement which was entered 
into in March, 1889, '» virtue of which the opium 
monopoly was sold for a period of three years at 
$ 477 ,<>ooper'annum, being $295,200 over the pi ice 
pteviously obtained. 

5 —Another important increase is that of $10,582 
on leased lands, which is to be accounted for by 
several land sales that took place during the year. 

6.—I he decrease of $12,586 under the heading 

o fines lends to show a falling off in the number 
of convictions before the Police Magistrate’s Court, 
while the increase of fees is some proof that the 
lessened bef °' e tlle Supreme Court had not 
EXPENDITURE. 

T, ' e ordinary expenditure in 1889 was 
# 1 . 459.107 as against $1,461,459 in 1888, the ex- 

*!« ry •n Pe " d, 'V re l,ein * 5374,551 as against 
.oq 0, ° 7 °‘ . I n he lolal expenditure, therefore, in 
1889 was $1,833,718, being $I 5 8,6lI less than in 
the year before. 

8. —The decrease in the amount expended on 
extraordinary public works in 1889, when compared 

with 1888, is, to a considerable extent, attributable 
to a large amount spent in 1888 for the distribution 

of water, and for the purchase of land for a new 
central market in the city of Victo. ia. 

9. It may be added in connexion with revenue 
and expenditure that the Chinese inhabitants 
contribute, by a voluntary assessment among 
themselves, towards the pay of what are called 
distuct watchmen, who are appointed by the 
Governor under an Oidinance passed in 1888, for 
protecting those portions of the town especially 
alloted for the residences of the Chinese inl.abi- 

tants. In 1889 the amount contributed by them 
was 87,350. *0 which $2,000 were supplemented by 
a gi aut-in-aid front Government. 

oo°'“7 TI,e mili,ar .y contribution so-called was in 
1889 the same as in former years, viz., 20,000/. a 
year, although it has since been increased, under 
the instructions of the Imperial Government, to 
double that amount on the assumption that the 
garrison is to be considerably enlarged. 

But the amount paid for this military contribu¬ 
tion by no means represents the entire cost entailed 
on the Colony for military purposes. 'Die military 
property, winch is of considerable extent, is situa¬ 
ted in the centre of the town; it j s j„ i, se |f of 
gieat value, but apart from this it pays no rent 
nor taxes. 

LEGISLATION. 

Il.-'fhere were 35 Ordinances passed during 
1889, the principal being an Ordinance referring 
to Chinese emigration, an Ordinance to .egulate 
the construction of buildings in the Colony and 
one providing for the extradition of Chinese 
criminals. Some laws of importance have been 
passed since the commencement of the present 
year, and several of more or less consequence 
including a new Ordinance on bankruptcy, are 
under consideration. 


EDUCATION. 

12.—Two additional schools subject to Govern¬ 
ment supervision were opened last yea, the 
present number being 99. ’ 

The total number of scholars in Government 
schools during the year was 2,388, as compared 
with 1,933 in 1888; m giant-in-aid schools 4,814 
as compared with 4,325. * 

The total expenditure for these schools amounted 
lo # 44 . 3 2 L which was somewhat less than in 1888 
owing to a discontinuance of a scholarship, and 
the amalgamation with salaries of rent allowances 
formerly given to some of the masters. 

V,Clol ia College, the principal school 
of the Colony, was opened during 1889. This has 
proved a very costly building, but it no doubt 
provides much increased accommodation for 
scholars as well as for a leaching staff. 

14—The Govern men central school for girls 
was opened not long since. It is as yet p.emature 
to offer an opinion on its future success, but any 
step towards the better education of females should 
receive every encouragement. Much good must 
result ,1, Eastern countries by the proper position 
of women being feh and recognized, and there is 
nothing more likely to bring this about in this 
Colony than in careful training and education of 
Chinese girls. 

! 5 - The principles upon which the grant-in aid 
system is worked in Hongkong give every satisfac¬ 
tion, and it is seldom that any question arises in 


settled IO '' Will> lhe syslem llial c annot be amicably 
POPULATION. 

l6 -—The estimated population at the dose of 
he year was 194,482, of which only 56,440 were 
females. The number was less by 21,318 than 
that estimated at the end of 1888 and less than in 
any year since 1886. 

I entertain doubts whether the population of the 
Colony has a tendency lo increase at the present 
"me. It is, of course, difficult lo form any safe 
opinion on somewhat unimportant fluctuations of 
a comparative short period, while a mere estimated 
calculation is necessarily of no great value. The 
census, however, which will take place next year 
will be a far more accuiate criterion as to what the 
population really is. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

of !LT ,l . iS ye i’£ gratifying to find, from the report 
of the Colonial Surgeon, that the general health of 
the Colony during the year was exceptionally good. 

lhe number of deaths among the European 
residents was lower than for several years past, 
win e among the Chinese number was the smallest 
tor me last 10 years. 

MI ,T , ! i er ® w . as "« epidemic and even the influenza 
which dm mg the latter portion of the year, attack- 
ed with such virulence so many different countries, 
only appeared here in Us ordinary form. 

l he improved condition of the Colony as regards 
health is in all probability due to the many 
measures which have been lately taken to secure a 
more perfect sanitary syslem, and a more plenti¬ 
ful supply of wholesome water for the community. 
PRISONS. 

18.—The only gaol in the Colony is the Vic- 
tor.a Gaol, situated in the town, in which the 
aveiage number admitted during the last few 
yea.s has been about 4,000. The daily aveiage 

heGr* *M 9 was 581 as a S a ''ist 531 in the year 
befoie. Many among these belong to the men- 
d cant class, who find their way to Hongkong from 
he mainland of China, and who, when they arrive 
Z’H' ,e | arre f ed a * va K ra, ffs. and committed 

Teaard ^ '• ‘° ^ fea ‘ ed ' hat P ris °» ,if ° '■) 
irhne d TI.I'*? '* S, " 1 yll,,n * b,,t a deterrent lo 

crime. They frequently enter prison in such a 
state as lo be at once placed on the sick list, and 
the gaol is, m fact, rather a hospital in which they 
f. e ca,ed for than a house of detention in which 
they are punished. The introduction into the 
Colony of this class of Chinese should be dis¬ 
couraged as much as possible; but with the con¬ 
stant means of communication between Hongkong 
and the different parts of China their arrival is 
veiy difficult to guard against. 

, 9—The prison accommodation in the Victoria 
Gaol is unquestionably insufficient for the number 
detained there, and this subject is now receiving 
the serious attention of the Colonial Government! 

It is very satisfactory to find, however, notwith- 
standing its somewhat crowded condition, that the 
gaol is so healthy. There were only four deaths 
during the whole of the year, and the admissions 

in i888. OSP ' la We ' e Ut 244> 33 com P ared with 306 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

20. Most of the public works now in course of 
construction were referred to by Sir G. William 
Des Vceux m his despatch above mentioned, .but 
! 1I , " ay 1 ? tale f that . Jhe I’raya reclamation scheme 
ti e object of which is to reclaim a large ponion of 
land along the western front of the town of Victo- 
ua) the new drainage and water works, the new 
central market, and a new lunatic asylum for 
Chinese are rapidly being proceeded with. To 
these may be added the progress of the work con¬ 
nected with the Gap Rock Lighthouse, the founda¬ 
tion stone of which was laid a short time since, 
lhe rock on which this lighthouse is destined to 
stand is a small island, 400 feet in length, about 
33 a "les south-west of Hongkong. It consists of 
two rugged mounds of rock separated from one 
another by a long narrow gullet, and this it is 
w nch gives the island the name of the Gap Rock. 
Much difficulty was at first encountered in obtain¬ 
ing the permission of the Chinese authorities to 
erect the lighthouse on what still continues to be 
Chinese territory. It is, I think, .0 be regretted 
that when Hongkoeg was ceded to Great Britain 
some of the small islets around, and which naturally 
belong to it, were not also acquired. 3 

lo have lighthouses adjacent to Hongkong, 
although situated on Chinese territory, is no doubl 
betlei than to have none at all • but in case of a 

r/R ,r ,° f . any a 0 ^u plicali0 ^ s laki "K P ,ace between 

the Bi itisli and Chinese Governments, it is im¬ 
possible to say what difficulties may not arise. 
Miscellaneous. 

21—No particular event happened during 1880 
to call for special notice. “ y 

22. It became generally known towards the 
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close of 1889 that their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught would visit Hongkong 
on their way home from India, on the termination 
of His Royal Highness’s period of service as Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief in Bombay. 

Their Royal Highnesses accordingly arrived in 
Hongkong on the 31st of March last, when they 
were received with a most loyal welcome by all 
classes of the community. After seeing as much 
of the Island as the limited time at their disposal 
would permit of, and after having paid a visit to 
the neighbouring city of Canton, their Royal 
Highnesses sailed for Japan en route for Canada 
on the 4th of April. 

23.—The present condition of this Colony, its 
increased population, and its rapid strides in 
advancement generally since it became a British 
possession less than half a century ago, were vividly 
described by Sir G. William Des Vceux in the 
despatch I have quoted. 

I venture to think, however, that the future 
prosperity of Hongkong must, in a great measure, 
depend upon the future of that great Empire to 
which it belongs geographically, although not 
politically. 

The more trade with China is opened up, which 
can only be done by an increase in the means of 
her internal communication and by a reduction of 
her inland taxation, the more advantageous will it 
be in the interests of this Coiony. 

The Chinese are naturally averse to innovations 
and tardy in carrying out changes of any descrip¬ 
tion, but there are some among them as shrewd and 
as intelligent as can be found in any other nation, 
and when these perceive what the extension of the 
railway system and the introduction of modern im¬ 
provements have done for the neighbouring Em¬ 
pire of Japan, where during the last few years the 
foreign trade is said to have doubled, they will 
scarcely be able to close their eyes to the expediency 
of doing what cannot fail to benefit a country which 
possesses the largest population of any country -in 
the world. 

To encourage China in the adoption of modern 
ideas, to assist her, in so far as possible, in opening 
up her vast territory, and to facilitate intercourse 
between her and other nations, should surely be the 
duty of a Colony, whose interests are interwoven 
with her interests, and whose prosperity will be 
retarded in proportion as hers is held back by a 
policy of too conservative a nature. 

I have, &c., (Signed) F. Fleming. 

The Right Hon. Lord Knutsford, G.C.M.G., 
&c., &c., &c., 


BITS OF OLD CHINA. 


on, and we met at dinner, each mess seldom with 
out a few guests from the neighbouting yam&us 
song and story beguiled the lime until the “ wee 
sma' hours,” and old College or University day 
were lived over again. 

* * * * * 

Most people have a vague idea that Chinese is 
a “difficult” language to acquire. The idea i 
well founded, but it may be well to say that ther 
is no more a general “Chinese” language than 
“European” one. Some seven “dialects,” as 
they are most erroneously called, but which are, to 
all intents and purposes, separate languages, are 
spoken throughout the empire, and these again 
are subdivided into about 360 “dialects,” using 
the wotd in the same sense as Lancashire or 
Devonshiie English. To us, of course, Chinese 
meant the official or Mandarin language, which 
is spoken with unimportant variations throughout 
a large portion of the Northern provinces. Peking 
and Nanking (the old “Southern” capital) at 
the quarters of the official speech, so far as a line 
drawn between them extends, but the Hupei 
variation is apt to puzzle a tolerably expert speake 
of the standard tongue. 

*■ * * * * 

My introduction to the mysteries of this most 
exasperating of languages was not devoid of 
comic dement. Having duly called upon the 
eminentofficial who supervised our studies, lie asked 
me if I had acquired any preliminary idea of the 
written character; and, on my replying in the 
negative, proceeded with admirable lucidity to 
explain to me the system of radicals or “ keys ’ 
which formed the basis upon which the formidable 
looking characters were constructed. Thence he 
proceeded to show me how the search for any given 
character was to be conducted in the ponderous 
six-volume dictionary (Morrison’s, then the only 
one available) which filled a shelf over his table. 

» * * * * 


Several successive issues of the Whitehall Re¬ 
view contain a series of paragraphs under the 
above heading which are worth reproducing:— 

It was a good many years ago when a Chinese 
carter deposited me and my baggage in the court¬ 
yard of the British Legation at Peking. I had 
travelled nearly ninety miles in the machine which, 
innocent of springs, had been dragged over the most 
awful apology for a road ever essayed by wheeled 
vehicles. It was bitterly cold, and the keen wind 
had covered cart, self, and belongings with a 
sandy dust, reducing the vizage to a dirty leather 
colour. The torture I then endured—evinced by 
bruises which were obvious for several days there¬ 
after— has stamped itself indelibly on my memory. 
But a warm welcome from the junior mess made 
amends for a good deal. I was at least in better 
condition than another junior, who had travelled 
by the same conveyance from Cliefoo, a distance 
of some 400 miles, and had become frost-bitten on 
the journey ! 

• * * * * 

Peking (foreign) society in those days was at 
least select. It consisted, firstly, of the inmates of 
the British Legation, numbering some sixteen or 
eighteen, with a mounted escort of old cavalry 
soldiers of the same number. Next came 
the Imperial Maritime Customs employds, who 
numbered about a dozen, residing in roomy quar¬ 
ters about a mile away. The French Legation had 
five members, the American three, and the Russian 
about eight or ten. No other Legations were at 
that time in residence, and the sixty individuals 
above enumerated were the sole foreign inhabitants, 
excepting one American and two English mission¬ 
aries. There were only two ladies. 

» * * » * 

As a large majority of the above-described com¬ 
munity consisted of young men about twenty-four 
years of age, life was by no means so dull as might 
have been imagined. Good hard study for about 
four or five hours each day was succeeded by 
tiding—tire only amusement practicable outside 


It occurred to me that a search of this descrip 
lion was veiy like hunting for a needle in a hay 
stack, but I was unprepared for the amusing sequel 
After satisfying himself that, in a general way, I 
understood his explanations, my instructor re 
quested me to choose any character in a book 
lying open before us, so that I might be practically 
shown how to “ look it out.” I naturally chose 
the most complicated upon which my eye fell 
“ Ah, yes,” said he ; “yes, that will come under 
the 17th radical,” and down came a volume of 
Morrison from the shelf. The eminent scholat 
spent some minutes in hunting amongst its pages, 
and at length exclaimed, " Dear me, how stupid I 
was! Of course I should have said the 65th.’ 
Down came another volume, but a second and longer 
hunlfailed to find the ei ratic character. “ Very ex 
traordiuary,” muttered the great man. “Oh! 
ah, yes; it must be the 25th,” as another volume 
was hastily taken down. “Well, really, I can’t 

-Oh! of course, the 102nd,” as the fourth 

volume followed its predecessors and began to 
inconveniently crowd the table. A further search 
followed, and I felt that the situation was becom¬ 
ing depressing. Suddenly a volume was hurled 
to the other end of the room, and my instructor 
shouted, “ There, sir, that will do! I’ve studied 
Chinese for twenty-five years, and I can’t find the 
first character you show me. You know all I can 
tell you. Go away, sir!” I saw that, possibly, 
the difficulties of written Chinese had not been 
exaggerated ! 

***** 

As above stated, we were a very cosmopolitan 
community. Asa mle, English was the univeisa! 
means of inter communication, but I recollect a 
dinner-party at which the only language common 

to us all was Chinese. Carl B-, the nephew of 

a leading European statesman, represented Ger- 
may ; P-, now a professor in the States, an¬ 

swered for the Stars and Stripes; I stood for tfie 

Rose, and McW-for the Thistle, of the United 

Kingdom. Young D-, now a Consul-General, 

was in those days a subject of his Imperial 
Majesty Napoleon III. A Mongolian military 
mandarin and a Chinese subordinate of the Salt 
yamen, completed our oddly-assorted party, and 
the only language we could all (more or less) speak 
was Mandarin. 

***** 

D-, the Frenchman above alluded to, was a 

good fellow, of partly Scotch parentage, and with 
a rabid antipathy to everything English except his 
personal friends. We mostly spoke Fr ench enough 

amongst 11s to keep up a conversation, but D- 

always persisted in talking what he supposed was 
English. One winter morning the cook of the 
French Legation was found suffocated by the 
fumes of a charcoal fire which, more Cliiiiense, he 
had lit in his room without providing for any 

ventilation. D- gave us the news when he 

called in next day, and was asked if they had tried 


our respective premises. But when evening drew to resuscitate him. “Oh, yas,” was the reply; 


“ ve did friction him on ze poitrine mil cin slmat- 
szu pour les souliers.” (Shuatszu is the Chinese 
for brush.) 

* * * * * 

As was natural in a community of which riding 
was the only amusement (theatricals, lawn-tennis, 
&c., wer e the dissipations of a later day), racing 
held high favour in our esteem. Our racecourse 
was the dry bed of a former shallow lake, 
not far outside the walls, and our semi-annual 
meetings were usually honoured by the pre¬ 
sence of Chinese officials of high rank. On one 
occasiona considerable body of native soldiery, with 
three or four field-guns, attended the sport, in order 
to receive some nativeofhigh 1 auk with the orthodox 
Chinese salute—three, or a multiple thereof. Un¬ 
fortunately, the cartridge-box of one of the squads 
was left lying open not far from the muzzle of a 
gun, with the result that on a discharge taking 
place the box blew up, killing one man and maim¬ 
ing others. The mandarin in command did not 
hold a court of inquiry into the matter, but within 
ten minutes the party responsible for such care¬ 
lessness was laid upon his stomach, sat upon by 
three comrades, and beaten with a broad bamboo 
to an extent which speedily reduced him to much 
the same condition as the most severely injured 
of the survivors. 

***** 

A curious little industry sprang up in the envir¬ 
ons of the city consequent on the horsey proclivities 
of the Europeans. This was getting run over, 
which was generally accomplished by rushing in 
front of a horse and throwing up the hands. One 
of two things always happened. Either the horse 
shied and his rider came off, to the huge delight 
of the Chinese mob; or the gesticulating party was 
knocked down. In this latter event, cautioned as 
we all were to give no offence, if possible, to the 
natives, a dollar was generally handed as salve to 
the artful victim, whose sciearns and yells that he 
had been killed never failed to draw a large and 
sympathising crowd of fiiends, who regarded the 
“ foreign devil ” with most unfriendly looks. In 
one paiticular village this sort of thing became at 
last intolerable, and we decided that if any further 
attempt was made to startle our horses we would 
ride down the culprits intentionally. As usual, on 
our next visit three or four young gamins essayed 
the usual dodge. Being fully prepared for it, 
nobody was unseated, and a minute afterwards, 
as we turned back at full gallop, three or 
four Chinese were hurled into the hedge by 
our horses. We did not slop to offer dollars on 
this occasion, but were never afterwards troubled 
by a repetition of the attempt. 

***** 

Seriously, however, we did in those days, to some 
extent, carry our lives in our hands. The native 
Government was friendly, or, at least, fiimly con¬ 
vinced that hostility would have most unpleasant 
results. But there was a large parly of malcon¬ 
tents who hated us and their own officials about 
equally. Rumours constantly reached our ears of 
intended attacks upon the Legation, and on at 
least a dozen occasions our pistols were care¬ 
fully inspected before reliiing to rest, the sen- 
ies were doubled, and the least noise induced 
anxious attention. Nothing set ions ever came 
of the threatened attacks except a spasm of hostility 
on the part of the villagers outside the walls, who, 
believing the rumours that we were shortly to 
be exterminated, thought it safe to intimate 
by showeis of stones when we passed them 
that they fully approved of the intended mas¬ 
sacre. On one occasion I began to realise 
what being “stoned to death” really meant. 
Of course I was only stiuck two or tluee limes, 
but I fell that, had my horse not soon placed 
me out of reach, I should have required but a very 
few more stony mementoes of the ride to have left 
my body and bones at the mercy of the mob. One 
of our little band only—a member of the escort 
guard—was actually murdeted dining my re- 
idence in Peking; but, all things considered, the 
natives treated us very well. 

***** 

The surest defence against an angry Chinese 
mob, if you happen to be unarmed, is a joke. Of 
course, we all spoke Chinese after a time mote or 
less fluently, and wei e thereby enabled on many 
occasions to disarm impending hosility. I remem¬ 
ber a striking illustration. A party of young men 
ad gone to visit Yuen Ming-yuen, the “Summer 
Palace” destroyed by us and the French in 
i860. A crowd of Chinese collected around 
them, and one of their number who happened 
to possess a capacious mouth, was very voluble in 
his abuse of the " foreign devils.” Going up to him 
and pointing to his face, one of the Em opeans quietly 
remaiked in Chinese, “ Don’t open your mouth so 
wide, or I shall tumble in.” The crowd laughed 
and began to chaff the orator, while a few good- 
tempered remarks completely turned the tables 
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on the would-be tormentor, and the visit passed 
off without a symptom of further disturbance. 

***** 

The junior officers of the Pelting Legation 
nearly thirty years ago comprised a mess of 
thirteen individuals, one of them being the talent¬ 
ed German before alluded to, and the remainder 
sludent-inlerpreteis in our own service. The office 
of mess-president and caterer was filled by a very 
worthy ex-missionary, whose powcis of control¬ 
ling a baker's dozen of young fellows averaging 
about three-aud twenty years in age, and full 
of youthful spit its, did not at all equal his ac¬ 
quirements as a Chinese scholar. The food was 
(for so good a source of supply as Peking) abomi¬ 
nable; but no one cared to put the mailer plainly 
to our worthy president. At length matters be¬ 
came unbearable, and a witty member, G——, 
declared that he would expostulate that very 

evening. We sat down, and poor old B-, the 

president, had commenced the usual grace—" For 

what we are about to receive——” when G- 

mimicking his lone, added from the other end of 
the table—“ We pay thirty dollars a month, and 

infernally dear at tire price.” B-stared in 

blank amazement at the audacious youth for a 
moment, and then quitted the room. He resigned 
his position as caterer next morning, and within a 
few weeks died suddenly of apoplexy as he was 
eating a solitary meal in his own quarters. 

Of course, the spirit of mischief could not be 
repressed among a body of youngsters situated 
as we were. One of our exploits was to rob a 
neighbouring temple of its piiucipal idol, about 
two-thirds life-size, and convey it to our own quar¬ 
ters by scaling the garden wall. But then contri¬ 
tion—or rather the dread of discovery—seized us, 
and, after some deliberation, we buried it at 
dead of night in a cave or artificial grotto 
within the grounds. There was a great hulla¬ 
balloo about the loss of his godship, but as his image 
was never found the natives opined that he had 
gone to heaven, or the opposite locality. I fancy, 
however, that the officials guessed pi etty truly the 
state of the case, but did not think of our having 
bmied the idol. Idol-collecting (stealing, I am 
afraid, in some cases) became, by the way, quite a 
mania for a time with some of our number. 

***** 

The comforts of the British Minister’s house and 
table were looked after by a worthy old lady, aged 
about fifty-two, who had been long attached to the 
Elgin family, and at times rather presumed on the 

connection. She had followed Sir F-B-all 

over the world, and prided herself on the way she 
could manage “ Harabs and all them Heastern 
folk.” She quite declined to recognise any par¬ 
ticular reasons for acting in Peking otherwise than 
she had acted at Cairo or Constantinople, and the 
fitst morning after her arrival sallied forth, basket 
on arm,/to do her marketing for the day. When 
I add that she knew not a word of Chinese, that 
none of the natives spoke English, that she was 
about five feel high and ten feel round the ctiuo- 
line, and was the first female European ever seen 
by the Pekingese, her enterpise will be judged to 
have been braver than she knew 1 However, 
nothing daunted, she entered a butcher’s shop, 
closely pressed upon by an inquisitive and 
delighted crowd. Before she could even look at 
joint or chop she was hemmed in, and one 
waggish native, bolder than the rest, gave her 
a substantial dig in the crinoline, shouting in 
Chinese, “ Let’s see if she’s solid.” But the laugh 
was not for long on his side. Seizing a chopper 

from the block, Mrs. A-made a mighty blow at 

his head, which he happily evaded. In less than a 
second the shop was clear, the terrified natives tum¬ 
bling over each other in their haste to get away. A 
European who came upon the scene at the 
moment beheld the startling sight of some 500 
Chinese rushing up the piiucipal street pur¬ 
sued by an infuiiated old woman armed with a 
chopper. With some difficulty she was persuaded 
to abandon the chase—and her basket, which she 
had dropped in her excitement. But it is on re¬ 
cord that for a good two years thereafter Mrs. A 
—— was allowed to shop in peace, and became a 
“ Black Douglas ” to troublesome Chinese children 
in the vicinity of the Legation. The most hard¬ 
ened baby was scared into good behaviour by a 
threat of being handed over to the “ Foreign She- 
Devil.” 

***** 

Mrs. A-was in charge of the staff of coolies 

whose duty it was to clean and dust the chancel- 
lerie and other offices, and one day incurred a 
severe reprimand from the Assistant Chinese 
Secretary for allowing them to neglect their woik. 
On going to his office text morning, the official in 
question found Mrs. A—— at the door anxious to 
express a hope that on this occasion there would 
be no cause for complaint. " Yes, Mrs. A——, 


the place looks much more tidy. You’ve made 
those lazy fellows do their woi k—used a little 
manual pei suasion, I suppose ?” “ Ah, sir,” she re¬ 
plied, simpei ing, "that’s what I’m afiaid people 
will say of me—that I’m more manual than fe¬ 
minine /” 

***** 

The old Indy finally had to be dismissed, having 
been found seated on the French cook’s stomach, 
while her fists and nails were inflicting dire injury 
upon his face. But all who now survive those old 
days at Peking will have a kindly recollection of 
the really good-hearted old woman who made us 
many a delicacy—especially at Christmas-time— 
and really was an angel sometimes, albeit by no 
means a Venus, when sickness laid its hand upon 
one or other of our number. 

***** 

Our native servants—each two students shared 
a “ boy ” between them—were variously recruited, 
and amongst them we had several members of the 
imperial clan, or, in other words, cousins (and pen¬ 
sioners) of the reigning emperor. Sensibly enough, 
in view of the fact that the impeiial harem may 
often contain 300 inmates, such cousins, although 
recognised ns of the family, and receiving a 
small monthly dole in consequence, are not neces¬ 
sarily held to belong to the aristocracy, and 
vast numbers are servants, carters, water-carriers, 
and what not. But they have one privilege of 
which they are very proud, viz., being entitled to 
wear a yellow girdle in token of their royal descent. 
Our principal water-carrier in the Legation was a 
" yellow-girdle,” and was much chaffed thereat by 
those who knew Chinese enough to indulge in 
jokes. 

***** 

Another body of men to whom the Foreign 
Legations affoided employment was known as 
“ teachers ” or " writers.” The acquisition of 
colloquial Chinese being impossible without viva 
voce instruction, these men, who were mostly 
failures at the public examinations, were selected 
to aid us. As regarded teaching properly so 
called, they were as ignorant as a Norlh- 
American Indian. But as living diclionai ies they 
had their vittues, and some of them were much 
esteemed by us. Several were confii inecl opiunt- 
smokers, and, so far as we could judge, not one 
whit the worse for it. \Ve must often have taxed 
their patience enormously, but as a 1 ule they main¬ 
tained the imperturbable calm regarded as a sign 
of native good-breeding, and only swore at our 
stupidity (as they thought it) under their breaths, 
after we had done ditto to them in vigorous Anglo- 
Saxon. 

***** 

I do not know if they have of late years been 
undeceived, but all the Chinese I ever met who had 
seen Scotch troops have persisted in asset ling that 
they werewomen. Thereare no bare-legged soldiers 
in the “ Middle Kingdom,” but there aie bodies of 
men most eccentrically uniformed—the " Tiger 
Braves,” to wit. These men are clothed in a tight- 
fitting yellow suit stieaked all over a la tigre, and 
are about as demoniac-looking as can well be con¬ 
ceived. They are a special corps, the Tartar army 
geneially being divided into eight “banners,” 
each answering somewhat to an “atmy corps.” 
Swords were the only weapons when I saw them re¬ 
viewed, and each man carried a shield of the same 
prevailing yellow colour painted in remote re¬ 
semblance to a tiger’s head. 

***** 

As before staled, the Russians are represented 
in Peking by an establishment similar to our own, 
hut previous to 1859 l ^ e resident diplomatic chief 
was an aichimaudiile. By a treaty made about 
1727 permission was given to establish a Russian 
mission of six ecclesiastics and four lay members; 
and the bead of this mission conducted all diplo¬ 
matic intercourse, until the appearance of other 
European Powers at the capital induced a change. 
There was a good deal of heart-burning about the 
supersession of the leverend Chargd d'Affaires, 
hut the new minister plenipotentiary made short 
work of his predecessor's protests. One of the 
great subjects in dispute was the valuable library 
which had been collected by the mission. As, 
however, the new-comers occupied the same pre¬ 
mises, now greatly enlarged, as those they super¬ 
seded, but faint echoes of what we understood to 
be a very bitter quarrel reached the outside world. 


For Nervous Debility use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. 

Dr. \V. Wilson, L.K.Q.C.P., 80, Broad-street, 
Pendleton, Manchester, says:—"I have found it 
advantageous in cases of neivous debility.” 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

- ♦ -- 

[Reuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 


London, March 14th. 

A small quantity of tea from the Gartmore 
Estate, Ceylon, has just been sold in Mincing- 
lane at 212s. 6d. per pound. 

The telephone cable between London and 
Paris has been successfully laid. 

London, March 15th. 

Six trains have been buried in the snow on 
the South Devon Railway, between Exeter and 
Plymouth. The passengers sufFered horribly. 

Later. 

Fighting continues in Chile, and in a battle 
near Iquique the Government troops have been 
defeated with loss. 

London, March 16th. 

The Portuguese have seized a British steamer 
on the Limpopo River. 

The Times says that Portugal must account 
to England for this outrage. 

London, March 19th. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a speech at Hastings, said 
that he was satisfied with the foreign policy of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, but he severely criti¬ 
cised the financial schemes of the Government. 
Mr. Gladstone adheres to the Home Rule pro¬ 
gramme of 1886. 

Later. ' 

The steamship Ulopia, when off Gibraltar, 
leaving the Mediterranean hound West, came 
into collision with Her Majesty’s ship Rodney 
(ironclad), and sank in five minutes. The 
Utopia had on board a large number of Italian 
emigrants, of whom 576 were lost. 

[The Ko.lnty (10) is a twin screw battle ship of the first class, of 

10,300 tons ami 11,500 horse-power, commanded by Captain 

John B. Warren, and aitach-d to the Channel Squadron. 

Naturally any ordinary steamer coining into contact with such 

a heavy ship, would be liable to damage that would sink her 

in a very few minutes.—ED../..W.] 


(From thi “Singapore Free Prrss.”) 

London, February 25th. 

The expenditure for the Royal Navy is esti¬ 
mated at fourteen million pounds. Sixty-nine 
out of the seventy ships provided for under the 
1889 programme will be completed before 1894. 

London, February 27th. 

Owing to the pressure of public opinion the 
French painters who acceded to the request of 
the Empress Frederick (when she was staying 
in Paris) to exhibit their pictures at the Berlin 
Exhibition, have all withdrawn their promise. 
This has caused great irritation, and the Cologne 
Gazelle has published a violent article in which 
it says that the Germans are deeply outraged at 
the insults offered to the Empress, and in which 
it demands satisfaction from the French people 
and Government. 

Her Majesty the Queen has launched at 
Portsmouth the Royal Arthur and the Royal 
Sovereign. Huge crowds were present to wit¬ 
ness the ceremony. 

London, March 2nd. 

The French newspapers resent the violent 
article recently published in the Cologne Ga¬ 
zelle, regarding the French painters and the 
Berlin Exhibition, but the fact remains that the 
recent visit of the Empress Frederick to Ver¬ 
sailles and St. Cloud has been a failure, in so 
far as it was intended to be the means of a re¬ 
conciliation between the two countries. 


(From Manila Papers.) 

Madrid, February 20th. 

It has been agreed that French and Spanish 
gold coins of ten and twenty francs and pesetas 
shall circulate on equal terms in both countries. 

Madrid, March 2nd. 

The opening of the Cortes took place to-day. 
The ceremony was a brilliant one. Their Ma¬ 
jesties the child King and the Queen Regent 
were present, the speech from the Throne being 
read by the Queen. Mention was made of the 
Philippines. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
Krom Shanghai,') 

Nagasaki & Uei N. V K. Friday, Mar. 27II1. 
Kobe. J 

From America ... per O. & O. Co. Saturday, Mar. aSlh.t 
From( anada,<Vc. ncrC.P. M.Co. I uesday, Mar. 2|th. + 
Krom Europe via 

Hongkong. per M. M. Co. Sunday, Mar. 22nd.§ 

From Europe via 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. Sunday, Mar. 29th. 

From Hongkong, per P. ii O. Co. Sunday, Mar. 29th. 

From America ... per P. M. Co. Wedn’day, April 8th. 

t Bttfic left San Francisco on March loth, t Mongkut left Van. 
couver on Maich Jth. S Mtlbourni left Shanghai on March 17th. 

THE NEXT MAM. I.EAVBS 

*oi America. per P. M. Co. Sunday, Mar. 32 nd. 

For Shanghai,) 

Kobe, and > per N. Y. K. Tuesday, Mar. 24th. 
Nagasaki ... ) 

For Europe, via 

Shanghai . per M. M. Co. Sunday, Mar. 29th. 

For America. per O. & O. Co. Wedn’day, April 1st. 

For Europe, vii 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. Wedn’iiay, April 1st. 

For Canada, &c. perC. P. M.Co. Friday, April 17th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 141I1 March,—Hakodate nth Match, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, VV. D. Mudie, 15th 
March,—Hongkong 6th, Nagasaki I I'.li, and 
Kobe 14tii March, General.— P. & O. S.N. Co. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, VV. B. Seabnry, 151I1 
March,—San Francisco 26th Februaiy, General. 
—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Saratoga, Norwegian ship, 1,398, Zernichow, 15th 
March,—Cardiff 141 h September, General. 
Jardine, Matlieson & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
15th March,— Kobe 141I1 Match, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Mita 
muia, 15th March,—Yokkaiclii 141I1 March, Ge- 
neial.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Strathleven, British steamer, 1,588, Connak, 16th 
Match,— Kobe 141I1 March, General.—Adam¬ 
son, Bell & Co. 

Tokai Marti, Japanese steamer, 634, Muramatsu, 
16th March,—Yokkaiclii 151I) Marclr, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Hampshire, Bi itish steamer, 1,699, Kenuish, 17th 
March,— Kobe 151I1 March, General.—VV. M. 
Slrachan & Co. 

Saga mi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
171I1 March,— Hakodate 15th March, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Firstrand, 
17th March,— Kobe 16th March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Cito, Get man steamer, 387, Nodap, 18th March,— 
Kobe 16th Maich, General.—Jar dine, Matlieson 
& Co. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,210, Barstow, 
18th Maich,—Fushiki 15th March, Rice.— Nip- 
poo Yusen Kaislia. 

Kristina Nelson, German brig, 280, C. P. Boysen, 

18th March,—Takao 28th February, Sugar.— 
Chinese. 

Mina Maru, Japanese steamer , 550, Handa, 18th 
March,—Yokkaiclii 171I1 March, Geneial.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Benlartg, British steamer, 1,446, Boutillier, 19th 
March,—Kobe 17th March, General.—Comes 
& Co. 

Takasago /I/arM,Japanesesteamer, 1,230,Sommers, 
19th March,—Hakodate i6ih March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Mrnnesono, 
19th Maich,— Handa iS'.li .March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Surtiga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nunome, 
191I1 March,—Yokkaiclii 1 Bill March, Geneial. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdinr, 19th March,—Kobe 181I1 Match, Gene¬ 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Collingham, British steamer, 1,450, Watson, 20th 
March,—Kobe 181I1 March, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Pemptos, German steamer, 1,341, Johansen, 20th 
March,—Kobe 18th March, General.—VV. M. 
Straclran & Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Mita- 
inura, 20II1 Maich,—Yokkaiclii 19th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
20th March,—Shanghai and ports 141I1 March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 


City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win. Ward, 21st March.—Hongkong 15th 
March, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Higo Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Thomsen, 
141I1 March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
141I1 March,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaislia. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Muramatsu, 
14th Maich,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Alu'ine Seyd, German steamer, 558, Gosawiclt, 
I5tli Match,— Nagasaki, General.—Jardine, 
Matlieson & Co. 

Martha, German steamer, 1,580, Ahrenkiel, 15th 
March,— Kobe, General.— Boyes & Co. 

Salaeie, French steamer, 4,016, L. Fiaschi, 15th 
March,—Shanghai viA Kobe, General.— Mes 
sageiies Maritimes & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 15111 March,—Kobe, Genei al.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Daphne, German steamer, 1,394, F. Voss, 16th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Harrow, British steamer, 1,701, Biooker, J6th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nunome, 
16th March,—Yokkaiclii, Geneial. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, VV. B. Seabnry, 17th 
March,—Hongkong, General.—P. M. S.S. Co 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
17th March, — Honolulu, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
171I1 March,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaislia. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Mita- 
111111 a, 17th Match,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaislia. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
17th March,—Shanghai and ports, Geneial.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Say a mi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
181I1 March,— Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Muramatsu, 
18th March,—Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaislia. 

Hampshire, British steamer, 1,699, Kcirirish, 19th 
March,—Kobe, General.—VV. M. Slrachan & 
Co. 

IJtrima Maru, Japanese steamer , 436, Kobayashi, 
19th Mar ch,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaislia. 

Mino-Marti, Japanese steamer, 550, Handa, 19th 
March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
iQth Maich,—Hakodate, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

John McDonald , American ship, 2,172, Stover, 
23th March,—New Tacoma, Ballast.—Captain. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219. Barstow, 
20th March,— Hakodate, Geneial.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nunome, 
201I1 Match, — Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Som¬ 
mers, 20th March,— Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, VV. D. Mudie, 21st 
March,—Hongkong viA Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
viA poits: — Mr. Peyton, Rev. Dr. Sheshadri ami 
ser vant. Dr. ami Mrs. Reeves Jackson, Mr. am) 
Mrs. Tod, Mr. Tod, Jim., Miss Tod, Messrs. H. 
Dewner, VV. T. Warner, T. Douglas Mutiy, Mrs. 
and Miss Douglas Murry, Mr. L. Wallace, Mrs. 
Hart and maid, Mr. H. M. Pugh, Mrs. Dudley 
and 2 children. Dr. Ernest Hail, Mr. F. Meek, 
Mr. Melson and son, Mrs. Stewart, MissStewait 
and maid, Rev. and Mrs. S. A. Barnett, Miss 
Paterson, Mr. C. J. R. Fraser, Mr. F. Rivington, 
Misses Rivington (2), Miss Smalley, Miss Ell, 
Mr. All Yan, Mr. and Mrs. J. Benton, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Benton, Mr. J. T. Gilman, Miss Cole, 
Mr. E. McFarlnne, Mrs. Goodrich, Messrs. Good¬ 
rich, II. D. James, C. VV. May, ami F. Van 
Gander in cabin; one Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer China, from San Francisco: 
Mr. VV. Darlington, Dr. VV. E. Osborn, Mr. R. 
B. Lawrence, Mr. and Mis. C. C. Vinton, Mr. R, 
S. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Meineitzhagen, 


Mr. O. K. Dalrymple, Rev. and Mrs. VV. J. White, 
child, and maid, Messrs. H. Slnigio, E. Chiedel], 
and Kabayama in cabin. For Hongkong : Mr. 
and Mrs. V. A. C. Hawkins, child, and nurse, and 
Mr. Edward F. Stork in cabin. 

Pei Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. R. Suwa and J. llo in cabin ; 26 passen¬ 
gers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe:—Miss Hellyer in cabin ; 11 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and poits:—Mrs. T. Buchanan, Miss Ure, 
Messrs. J. J. Euslie, H. A. C. Bonar, and B. C. 
Howard in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
from Hongkong:—Miss Annie Woods, Messrs. 
Clias. J. Baines, Alex. J. Ferguson, P. E. Heei- 
irtan, VV. J. Bale, and VV. Bray in cabin. For 
San Francisco : Mr. and Mrs. Chas. D. Harman 
in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Salaeie, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe:—Miss P. Klobukouski, Mr. A. Klohukou- 
ski, Messrs. E. Pereira, Vivanli, Lowder, L. 
Samil, Lichtenstein, Roaget, A. Bianchi, Miss 
A. Rickett, Messrs. F. Retz, G. Volteriorni, N. 
Lavacry, C. Opffer, S. Dolambo, O. Klusabtuo, 
L. Laiclii, P. Caron, Y. Langlois, C. Stammais- 
l.iicht, F. Conan, S. Lecorre, L. Lecolvez, P. 
Bellani, P. Anger, H. Rascher, and P. Stavion 
in cabin. 

Per British steamer China, for Hongkong :— 
Miss Wilson and Mr. J. A. Crawford in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Dr. Osborne, Mr. L. L. 
Fobes, Mr. O. K. Dalrymple, Dr. and Mis. H. 
May and two children, Mr. and Mrs. Dare and 
three children, and Mrs. Nomura in cabin ; Messi s. 
Haia, Watanabe, Matsuoka, Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
Suing and two children, Mr. and Mrs. Chong 
Ching Wing, Mr. Dare’s servant, Mr. Loo Hong 
Sam, Mr. and Mrs. Sugihata, Miss Sugiliara ami 
two children, Messis. I. and N. Mizokawa, and 
Miyayama in second class, and 79 passengers in 
steerage. _ 

CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Salaeie, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe :—Raw Silk lor France 889 hales; for Italy 
20 hales; Waste Silk for France 228 hales. Trea¬ 
sure for Singapore ^100,000 ; for Shanghai 85,100. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Kemierdine, repot is:—Left Hakodate the 11 tli 
March at 2 p.m.; had light nottlieily winds and 
snow; passed Sliir iya-saki at 6.30 p.m. with mode¬ 
rate wind from the north and heavy N.E. sea 
continuing through the night. Arrived at Ogino. 
Iiaina tire 12th at 3 p.m. ; fresh winds from the 
west and fine weather. Left the 13th at 5.15 a.m.; 
had light variable winds and fine weather; passed 
Imiboye at 8.50 p.m. with light southerly winds 
and fine weather; on the 14th at 2 a.in. set in 
cloudy with rain; at 3 a.m. wind shifted to N.W. 
with fresh breeze continuing to port. Arrived at 
Yokohama at 8.45 a.m. 

The British steamer China, Captain Seabury, 
eports :—Left San Francisco the 261I1 February ; 
for ten days had hard S.W. to N.W. gales; off the 
coast of Japan very heavy N.W. gales and heavy 
seas. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Biown, reports: — Left Kobe the 14th March at 
0.30 p.m.; had moderate to fresh N.W. winds to 
Osliima, which was passed at 8.30 p.m. ; thence 
wind increased to moderate and liesli N.W. gale 
with nasty confused sea to Omai-saki; p issed 
Rock Island the 15th at 10 a.m.; had light to 
strong northerly winds and clear weather up to 
arrival at Yokohama at 3.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports:—Left Kobe the i6tli March at 
noon; had fiesli southerly winds and oveicast sky; 
passed Osliima light at 9.17 p.m. had strong E.S.E. 
winds and high head sea and heavy rain till arrival 
at Yokohama the 17th March at 8.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Ketiderdine, reports: — Left Kobe the 18th 
March at noon ; had fresh breeze from the N.W 7 . 
and fine weather; passed Osliima at 9 p.m. ; 
midnight fresh breeze from E.N.E. and fine wea¬ 
ther; passed Rock Island at 1.12 p.m. with fresh 
breeze from E.N.E. and fine weather; passed 
Cape Sagami at 5.45 p.m. Arr ived at Yokohama 
the 19th March at 8 p.tn. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports:—Left Shanghai the 13th March 
at 1 p.m.; had light northerly winds and fine 
clear weather. Arrived at Nagasaki tire 15th at 
8 a.m. and left the l6lh at 5 p.m.; had fresh west¬ 
erly winds and rain. Arrived at Shimouoscki the 
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171b at 7 a.m. and left at n a.111. ; had light west 
eily winds and cloudy weather. Arrived at Kol 
the 181I1 at 8 a.rn. and left the igih at 12.25 pan. 
had calms and light E.N.E. winds and clear wea 
Iher to port. Arrived at Yokohama the : 
March at 3.55 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro 
Captain Ward, reports Left Hongkong the 1511 
Maich at 6.36 a.m.; through the Fonnosa Chanue 
ha<l strong N.E. monsoon with heavy sea, since 
fine weather and smooth sea. Arrived at Yoko 
liama the 21st Match at 3 a.m. Time 5 days, 1 
hours, and 42 minutes. 


LA TEST COMMERCIA 1 .. 


IMPORTS. 

The Import Market generally has been rathe 
‘hill duiing the week. Prices of English Yarns are 
slightly easier, hut Bombays are higher. Shillings 
continue quiet, and Woollens neglected. Sales 
for the week amount to 200 bales English Yarns, 
150 bales Bombays, and 4,000 pieces Shirtings. 

COTTON HECK GOODS. 


(uey Sliiitings—yill, 38J yds. ^5indies 

1 • (.I0M1—7Ih, 74 yaids, 32 inches . 

Indigo Shirtings —12 yaids, 44 inches... 
f’i ints —Assorted, 24 yaids, jo inches .. 
(.'niton—Italians and Sat teens I llaclc, 32 

inches . 

•‘•"kev Reds—if to .lift, 24 yaids, jo 


fi.50 to 

2.20 

1.65 to 

3 - 5^4 

1.35 to 

'■ 47 * 

1.20 to 

1.60 

140 to 

1.90 

r«.. tl. 

• O. 

•> 07 to 

•> «5 

r«v 

4 . 

..074 i" 

• 15* 

.. 27 * to 

•• 47 * 

1 87J to 

1.924 

4.50 to 

G.oo 

050 tn 

0 65 

'•35 to 

3.25 


I hi key Reds—-24 to 3th, 24 yaids, 30 

inches .. 

••"key Reds—31 to 4Ih, 24 yaids, 30 

inches . 

Velvets -Black,35 yaids, 2iinches ... 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yaids, 12-3 inrhea... 
l alT».:l«-luB. , i yaula, inches 
Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2ft, 24/25 yards, 
rurkey Reas—2.4 to 2.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
1 urkey Reds—3.4 to 3.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
I urkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain < >1 leans, |<> 42 yards, 32 inches . 

Italian (.'loth, 30 yaids, 32 inches best 
Italian Cloth, 311 yards, 32 inches 

Medium. o 

Italian ('loth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Couininit . 0 

Mnvaseline de f.aine--Crape, 24 yaids, 

31 inches . o 

Cloths—Pilot*, 51 56 incites ... 

(Moths—President*, 54 515 inches 

Clolhs—Union, 51 ,t£ 56 inches . 0.30 

R'snlrela—Scarlet and Green, 4 l<> 34 th, 

P* ,r "» . 0.30 

COTTON VAKNS. 


•4 on to 
0.24| ti¬ 


ts t. 


30 

28 


0.1 li III 015} 

0.30 to o 45 

0 474 to 0.524 

to 0.60 
°-39 


to 2S 00 
to 29 00 
to 30.00 

to 31 SO 

to 30.00 
to 31-50 

to 32.75 
to 37 50 
to 36 00 
to 38.50 


Nos. ifl/a4, Ordinary .$27.00 

'Jus. 16/34, Meilinni. 28.00 

'Jos. 16/24, Good to Meat. 29 00 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 30 00 

Nos. 28 32, Ordinary . 29 50 

Nos. 28 32, Medium . 29.50 

Nos. 28 32, Good to Meat.. 31.50 

Nos. 38/12, Medium to Meat . 35 50 

No. jas, Two fold. 1J so 

No. 42s, I ivo-fold . 36.00 

No. 20s, Bombay . 70.00 to 79.50 

Jo. 16s. Momhay . 72.00 to 78 00 

Nos. 10/14, Monti.ny. _ 

MKTAI.S. 

Some revival in this market, and fair sales have 
been made at the undernoted quotations. Holders 
have succeeded in their efforts in establish bettei 
prices, and buyers were bound to replenish their 
stocks. 

KM liars, lit,Cl. la.80 Vo "a! 85 

.1st Mars, l inch . 2.90 to 2.93 

Round ami sipiaie ii|> to f inch . 2.85 to 2.95 

Nuihod, assorted .. Nom. 

NailroJ, small sixe. Norn 

Iron Plates, assorted . a.90 to 300 

Sheet Iron . 3.00 to 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.20 to 

Wire Nails, assorted.. 4,40 j 0 

Tin Plates, per Iron . 5 70 ( 0 

40 to 


3-40 
6.40 
4.70 
6 00 
'■45 


Pig Iron. No. 3 ... 1 

KKROSKNK. 

No fresh arrivals since the steamer Martha on 
the 8th instant. There have been a fair amount of 
sales at some reduction on previous quotations. 
Deliveries are fair, hut there remains a stock of 
675,000 cases on hand at the Nakamura godowns. 
QUOTATIONS. 

£' ,c,ter . $1.65 to 1.674 

^" n,el . 1.624 to 1.65 

Itevoe. , 60 to 1.624 

Russian ... 1.55 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

A fair current business, and holders have suc¬ 
ceeded in getting rather better prices for Brown, 
the fresh arrivals from Takao selling well. While 
is in fair demand also. 


Rrnwn Takao. la on in 2 in 

Brown Daitonf. ."I.". 

VVh'i" tl* *’l d Pcnan *.•••••- 5 50 to 6.00 

White Rebncd . s 00 to 7.75 


we 

time 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 13th inst., since that dale 
settlements in this market amount and to 975 piculs 
divided thus : Hanks, 59; Filatures, 618 ; Re-reels, 
207; kakeda, 77; Oshu, 14. In addition to these 
figures, Japanese have shipped 45 bales to Em ope, 
making the total business of the week equal t.. 
1,025 piculs. 

We have had a good current trade from day to 
day. Exchange has been favorable; holders of 
silk were not impracticable and considerable pa. cels 
have been fixed for the out going steamer. 

1 he current business doing has induced some 
supplies fiom the interior, and the stock list only 
shows a reduction of 200 piculs on the week. 
Best chop silks are in some demand, and the 
supply of these grows less and less every day. 

2 here are plenty of orders in town at low 
limits, but holders struggle hard, and, so fai 
successfully, against cutting prices loo much. 
Prom all appearances it would seem that 
cannot see a rising Maiket here fo 

o come. 

There has been only one shipping opporlunit 
sauce we last wrote, the French Mail steame, 
Situate, on the 15th inst., taking 909 bales fo 
Europe. Present expo, t figures are theieforc 
22,931 piculs, against 34,6x5 last year and 37,664 
at the same date in 1889. 

Hanks .—Some little business lias been done tl 
ast day or two, Shimare bringing §510 and Shimo 
S515. Stock is small and insignificant. 

Filatures. Good daily business both in full an 
ne sizes ; prices practically unchanged but inclin 
ug towaids ease, although holders fight ha. 
against every small reduction. Tile news hoi 
consuming markets is dull and depressing, and 
shippers do their best to “ hammer” pi ices accord 
ugly, but without much effect. Among the iecen 
sales we find Gakosha, 86071; Choshinsha, §590 
Kanayama, $585 ; Saishinsha, 8585 ; with otl.e 
marks of equal quality at the same price. In fin. 
sizes many parcels have been taken at fiom $570 
to 0615, according to quality. 

Re-reels .—These havfc been rather neglected on 
account of the high prices which holders lequiie 
for the prime qualities. One pa.cel of Katsuyama 
brought $620, while ordinary No. 1 Maibashi was 
done at $580. In Oshu suits low quality hrough 
®54^i «"'d some inferior Bushu $510. 

Kakeda .—The recent business in this class has 
In ought in fresh supplies from the inteiior and 
cousideiable trade lias been done. 'The latest 
arrivals, however, are winter reelings and do not 
show up very well as legards quality. Some few 
parcels really good silk brought $575 and $570. 

Oshu .—The only transaction lias been one parcel 
of Hamatsuki at $530. 

QUOTATIONS. 

! 5J°- <4 . Nom. 

jlanks No. 2 (bl.ii.slH.) . Nom,$520 to 530 

Hanks No. 2 (|osl.u) . Nom. 520 to 525 

a,, ,s -No. 24 . Nom. 5.0105 

II 

I la 

Jln.. | .«-No 34 .. Nom. ^70 to 480 

1 attires—Extra 10/12 denies. 610 to 620 

H ature*—Extra .3/15 denies. 590 to 6uo 

n atures—No. 1, 10/13 denies . 59010600 

h a rues—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. 58010585 

h a ",es-N°. ij, 13/16, ,4/17 den. 5 7o to 575 

Ki atures—No. 2, .0/.5 den,era . 570 to 5.80 

n atures—No. a. 14;,8 dewier* . 560 to 565 

filatures—No. 3l ,4,20 de,lets . 5-10 to 550 

Re-reels—Extra ................ 6,0 to 620 

Ke-ieels—i Shinshu and Oshu) Mest No. 1.. 595 to 600 

Re, eels—No. 1, • 3/ • 5. 14/'« de.ie. s. 383 10590 

Re-ieels No. .4, .3/,6, 14/.7 denies . 575 to 580 

Re-iee s—No. a, 14/.S denies . 560 to 565 

Re-reels—No. 2|, 14/18 dealers .. rr 0 to sss 

Re-reels-No. 3. n/20 denies . go !o g5 

Kakedas—Extra .... Nom _ 

B . 53° to I40 

Kakedas—No. 3 . c ? „ to me 

Kakedas-No. 3* . 5-0(05.5 

Kakedas—No. 4 . ' 

Oshu Sendai — N... 24 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4.. " / 

Sodai—No. 24 . ” 


355 




riuln.i. 

34.900 

37 200 

2,400 

4,000 

37.300 

41,300 


nks-No. 24 (Shinshu). Nom. 5,0105,5 

"ks-No. 2 (Josl.u). Nom. 5,0 to 5.5 

oka No. 24 to 3 . Nom. 500 to 505 

" 3,. Nom. 490 to 495 

"l f! >-No. 34 Nom. Air, tr. 


500 to 505 
5 20 to 530 
5.50 to 540 
10 to 520 


Export 

Haw Silk Tables to 20th March, 

, 189I ; — 

It>11 upc ,. 

Siimin 18go qi. 
It.in.. 

■NftQ go. 

iHNM-Ng, 
It.. ... 


'4,457 

•9.344 



19.710 

18.007 

Total . 

( Bales 22,448 
l Piculs 22,931 

34-'67 
34.6'5 

37.351 

37»664 


Vttleineiits and Direct) 

Export fiom 1st July j 25,600 

Stock, 20th March. 7,800 

A variable.supplies to dale 33,400 
WASTE SILK. 

..T , ‘ a, ! sa ? tions *" tin* branch reached 615 piculs, 
div.ded thus: Noshi, 405; Kibiso, 102; Neri, 

Slock is still reduced and buyers complain loudly 
of the absence of good quality. Holders show 
themselves cm rent with such stock as they have 
and on the other hand buyers would pay some 
advance in price if they could procure better 
quality. 

The French Mail steamer Salazie on the 15th 
inst. carried 248 bales of vaiious Waste for 
Europe, and the present export figures are now 
20,236 piculs against 24,706 last year and 27,048 
at the same date in 1889. 

Pierced Cocoons .—No transactions, and it looks 
as though the season were finished. 

business done in medium Oshu 
at from S80 to $117. Joshu has also been taken 
m considerable parcels at from $70 to $75. A few 
bales of choice quality being entered at $85. One 
parcel Tama-ito brought §260, and a little filature 
9135- . 

Kibiso .—Small business, a few bales filature 
taken at $117, Oshu $77, Joshu $30. Lou, Curlies 
are freely offered without finding many buyers. 

Sundries.—A few parcels of Neri have been 
booked at prices ranging from $12 to $14 for the 
uncleaned stock. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best. Nom. _ 

Noshi-ito— Filature, Best. _ 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good . to *t 

Noshi-ito—Filatu,e, Medium.to % 

Noshi-ito—Osluu, Good to Best . , 30 to , 3 

Noshi-ito—Shinsl,„. Best . 3 _ 4 ° 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .. 100 to 1.0 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. _ 

Noshi-ito— Bushu, Good to Best .‘...'.7.'.'".’"; 130(0 ,40 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best ..“I.. X M ° 

Noshi-ito—joshu. Good . 77 i 

Noshi-ito—-joshu, Ordinary . 7<1 to 

Kljnso—Filatuie, Best selected. 1,0 to 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. ioo t 0 

Kjhiso—Oshu, Good to Beat . . 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best.7.7 — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .77.7!!..77! 55 to 


87* 

80 

75 

120 

'05 


60 
40 
30 
40 
-27* 
8 
190 

Kxpoi t Table Waste Silk to 20th March, 1891:_ 

^ »t) 1) J ^90-9 I . 

PfCIl !.»• 

Waste Silk . * 4,949 

Pierced Cnconns. 1,287 


Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.r 0 | Q 

Kibiso—joshu, Middling to Common.7 35 to 

Kibiso—Tlachoji, Good . to 

Kjhiso—Hachoii, Medium to Low. 324 to 

Kibiso—Neri, (rood to Common . 15 to 

Mawata—Good to Best .’’ jSoto 


26,236 


:ttlcineiils and Diiect 


i8 w 9*9 o. 

rtOttS-89, 

I’ltMH). 

Phi 1 * 

22,516 

25,470 

2,190 

2,478 

24,706 

27,948 

r.l.l L>, 

... 

26,500 

29,300 

6,500 

4,000 

33.000 

33.300 


th 


Export from 1st July } J S,200 
stock, 20th March. 3,800 

A vailablr supplies to date 32,000 

Exchange has declined but closes a tiifle above 
e lowest point, vi/.: — Lonijon', 4111/s. Ciedits, 
3/3ii Documents, 3/3I; 6111/s. Credits! 3/3Do- 
cuments, 3/3g ; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. $79; 
4111/s. _U.S. 879it; Paris, 41,1/s. fcs. 4.13; 611,/s. 
fcs. 4.15. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 201I1 March, 1891 
Raw. 

Hanks . 130 

Filatures . 4,270 


ke-reeis. 2.948 

Kakeda . 287 

Oshu . 160 

! aysaam Kinds ... 5 


Wx»r». piculs. 

Cocuuns. 

Noshi-ito . S50 

Kibiso. 2,340 

Mawata . 125 

Sundries. 165 


'otal piculs 


7,800 


TEA. 


Total picois . 3,800 


A small diibbiing business in Old leaf at $10 or 
II per picul for ‘‘Common.’' Nothing fieshas 
to New crop ; the weather remains favourable. 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange lias again fluctuated, but not to 
great extent. 

Me.. — Itank Mill, .imi *,.,1 .. 

' 1 1-1 ■: 1 • Q — '■t.Hiit 1 i>ii>iiH.<’ sig’li* . 

Meriin* — I’nvHc j mimtii-P Biirtit 
-.Iciiiiig—Piivale 6 unnitlie' siylii 

>n Pans—lia'ii. s'^iit . 

)n I'aiis—Pi ivaie 6 .. . 

)" Hoiiei«i"»v’—Bank sight . 

)u Huiiyicoiip—Piiuxte in .iav .’sur'il 

Xu Shanghai—Bank siglit . 72 * 

D:i Shanghai—Private 10 days' sight. 72} 

■ )n New York—Bank Bills nn demand _ 78 

)i> New Vork—Private 30 days’sight . 79 J 

eu—Baulc Bills oil demand... 78 
— Private todays' sight.. 79 ^ 

. 45A 


any 


3/21 

3 1 
3/3# 

3'3* 

4.06 

4-i 5 

4 /. dis. 
7. dis. 


'll -an i'lii 
')" S»" (/rsi’cun 
Silver . 
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J OHN WATSON & Co., 117 and 118 Leaden- 
hall Street, London, and Calcutta, are open 
to undertake Buying and Shipping Goods on 
Commission for respectable Firms not repre¬ 
sented in London. Presently engaged in Indent 
business with other parts of the World 

March 21st, 1891. 3»ns. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD¬ 
ING 8TEAM8HIP COMPANIES, AND YACHf 

OWNE RS. 



STEAM LAUNCHES « YACHTS, 


Fitted -with KINGDON'B PATENT MACHINERY 
tof which we ore solo makers) are far superior to 
any others. The chief advantages are 

1 . Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2 . First-class Workmanship. 

8. Moderate Prices. 

ft. Greatest obtainable power for weight and sp&oo 
occupied. 

6. Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7 . Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest si*e suitable for carrying on yachts 
«f 10 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddla 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, &c., &c. We supply 
sets of Machinery separately, lllustratod Catalogue 
in English, French or Spanish. Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, 80UTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE! 

181. QUEEN VIOTORIA STREET. La 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also M large exporter of Machinery aud En- 
gineeiing "M-aerials. Mr. \V;n.U»;un is op-.r. to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
tWO good films'in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house'. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save laige sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address Mr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen Victoiia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegram-—“Wad¬ 
ham, London.” iy- June 2 $> 189°- 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

ROUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, nil;'•jCUl.TY 
'—BRKATH 1 NG are speedily cured by KLAUNG 3 C-OlAiH 
I OZKNGES (recognised and recommend'd by the Medii.nl 
Faculty;. No other remedy is hall so effective. Cue Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate. line or 
two at bed-time cn-ore rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. 37th, 1*1,0.—a 1111s 


THE GREATEST WOHDER OF I0EEF.il TIMES. 



SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 milks an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow' draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ASK DTOJR. 



And see that each Jar bvara £aroa Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink acroac the Label. 



To b« had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 

Cookery Books Port Free on Application to the 
Company. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF HEAT Co., Limited, Fencburch Avenue, London, England. 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS. 
MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India aa 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Seeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 
June 7th, 1890. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 



-he Physician's Cure 
Rlieumatio 
G ravel: the 
it and most gentle 
for Infants, 

The Universal Kemeciy ior Acidity of Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, males, and tto Sick- 
Bilious Affections. 11688 of 



GSNNEFORD'S 

FLUID 

M AGNESIA, 

N.B. ASK FOR 



HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity canbe maintainedby the use ol liiese Pills. 

Si« Sam-’ki. IUkkh, in hit* work entitled “ The Nile Tribu 
taricH in Abyss! nit." sty*--" » *-rdere.l the -m Mil,.,met 

to inform tiie Fakir that I was a Hector, ami I l.a.l tlie l-c-t 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time l had many applicants, to whom 1 served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable etfect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value," _ 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN I 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. ConrcR, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1X71, says—"I had with me n quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock." 

Sold bv all Chemists and Medicine Vendors'llhe throughout 
World. May ist, 189a. 


Awmoeo Gold Medal L’poql Ihtebifl Exhibition, 1883. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 



RICHMOND 

CAVEND5SH CO., 

LIMITED, 

LIVEEPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS J— 

“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 


Bright & Black Plug Cavendish l 

IN ALL USUAL SIZES. • 


PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

■atabliahed * Quarter of a Century. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will he taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
Weekly Mail” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith, ltisparticularlyreauestedthat 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
and Cheques oe made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, March 28, 1891. 


DEATH. 

On Monday, 23rd instant, William Ealck, a native of 
Norway. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Retired List with pay has been abolished. 

The new Law of Weights and Measures has 
been promalgated. _ 

Prince Shimadzu left the capital on the 23rd 
instant for Kagoshima. 

During the week ended the 9th instant there 
were 513 births and 502 deaths in the capital. 

The Chiyoda Kan sailed from Singapore on the 
2i:t instant lor Hongkong en route for Japan. 

Count Iro left the capital on the 19th instant 
for Odawara, starting from the Shimbashi Sta¬ 
tion at 3.35 p.m. _ 

Mr. Suyhmatsu Kencho will leave the capital 
shortly to make a political tour through the 
north-eastern provinces. 

Mrs. Swift, wife of the late United States Re¬ 
presentative, will, it is said, leave the capital 
about the 15th proximo for home. 

More than sixty officials of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department were placed on 
the hishoktt (retired) list on the 20th instant. 

An earthquake was felt in ihe capital on the 
20th instant at 8h. 32m. 38s. a.m. The direction 
was from east to west, the shock being a sharp 
one. _ 

An action for libel raised by Mr. Suyematsu 
Saburo against Messrs. Takagaki Koriharti and 
Tezuka Senzo, of the 'Tokyo Shimpo, was 
decided on the 20th instant in the Tokyo District 


Court in favour of the plaintiff. Messrs. Taka¬ 
gaki and Tezuka were sentenced to major con¬ 
finement for fifteen days, and to pay each a fine 
of yen 2.50. 

The Shareholders of the Osaka Tea Export 
Company were to meet on the 25th instant to 
decide whether or not the company should be 
wound up. 

The opening ceremony of the Nobles' School 
for Boys, which was to lake place about the 27th 
instant, has been postponed to the beginning of 
next month. 

Important changes will be carried out in the 
Cabinet Office in a few days, prior to which, 
however, Count Yamagata, though not per¬ 
fectly recovered, intends to return to the capital. 

The Hiroshima Maru, a new steamer of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, sailed from Singapore 
on the 19th instant en route for Japan. She 
will, it is expected, arrive at this port about the 
31st instant. 

Mr* Asada, Governor of Kanagawa, proceeded 
to the Home Office on the 20th instant. The 
visit was in connection with important changes 
which will, it is said, take place in the Kencho 
about the 25th instant. 

It is stated that the Russian Prince Imperial, 
who will arrive in Nagasaki about the beginning 
of May next, will visit Kagoshima, and that 
Prince Shimadzu, of Kagoshima, is now making 
preparations to receive him. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer Yamn- 
shiro Maru will arrive at this port about the' 
29th instant from the Hawaiian Islands. It is 
stated that she will leave again on the 14th 
proximo with over a thousand emigrants. 

A rumour is current that the Government has 
decided to appoint Mr. Sonoda, Assistant-Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police, to succeed Viscount 
Tanaka as Chief of the Bureau. The appoint¬ 
ment will, it is said, take place in a day or two. 

Early in the morning of the 17th instant an 
outbreak of fire took place in a house at ICubiki- 
gori, Niigata Prefecture, and destroyed one vil¬ 
lage office, one Buddhist temple, and thirty-two 
dwellings before the flames could be got under 
control. 

A general mketing of the Tokyo Temperance 
Society was to take place on the 21st instant at 
the Society's rooms at Konyacho, Kyobashi. Mr. 
Ando Taro, formerly Consul-General to the 
Hawaiian Islands, and a few others were to 
deliver speeches. 

It is announced that at a general meeting of the 
liikken Jiyu parly, held on the 20th instant, it 
was decided that the party should be ruled by 
a President, and that eleven persons should be 
elected to form a Committee for the investiga¬ 
tion of Treaty Revision. 

H.M. the Emperor, accompanied by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Yoneda, Viscount Higashizono, 
and Count Nishisanjo, Chamberlains, Mr. Na¬ 
gasaki, Private Secretary, Dr. Ai-iso, Court Phy¬ 
sician, and several other officials, proceeded to 
the Aoyama Palace on the 23rd insl. 

The sections between Ktirozaki and Monji, 
and Kurume and Takase on ihe Kyushu Rail¬ 
way, have been completed, and the Government 
examination look place on the 16th instant. Ii 
is expected that the lines will he opened about 
the 1st of next month. 

The Weights and Measures Law was promulgat¬ 
ed on the 23rd instant over the signatures of 


Count Yamagata, Minister-President; and Mr. 
Mulsu, Minister of Slate for Agriculture and 
Commerce, and consists of 22 articles. The 
Law is to come into force on the 1st of January, 

i 8 93 - _ 

A special general meeting of shareholders of 
the Sapporo Sugar Manufacturing Company 
was held on the 20th instant at the Kosei-Kan, 
Kyobashi, Tokyo, at which over fifty persons 
attended. Messrs. Fujita Kuman, a Councillor 
of the Hokkaido Administration Board, and 
Okano Chiso, an Accountant of the Board, were 
also present at the meeting. 


Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, accompanied by Mr. Saito, 
Director of the Commercial and Industrial 
Bureau in the Department, and Mr. Ucliida, a 
private secretary, left the capital on the 25th 
instant for Osaka to attend the opening cere¬ 
mony of the new buildings of the Osaka Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. 

H.I.M. the Emperor, accompanied by Mar¬ 
quis Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain, Vistount 
Hijikata, Minister of Slate for the Imperial 
Household, Lieutenant-Colonel Yoneda and 
Lieutenant Hirohata, Chamberlains, secretaries 
of the Imperial Household Department, and 
court physicians, proceeded on the 20th instant 
at 9 a.m. to the Toyama Military School at 
Ichigaya, returning to the Palace about noon. 

A “ soshi ” named Handa Goro, aged 20, who 
had been under arrest for some time on a charge 
of having attempted to assault Mr. Hamaoka, 
a membfer of the House of Representatives for 
Kyoto, was sentenced on the 171I1 instant in the 
Kyoto Local Court to one month's major con¬ 
finement and to pay a fine of yen 5. He appealed 
against the decision. 

The amount of Government paper currency 
and bank notes in circulation on the 1st in¬ 
stant, was yen 58,441,512.400, of which yen 
24.798,913.000 represented Government notes 
over 1 yen face value, yen 8,064,120.900 Go¬ 
vernment notes under 50 sen face value, and 
yen 25,578,478.500 hank notes. As compared 
with the previous month the above shows a 
decrease of yen 334,967.200 in Government 
notes and yen 116,120.000 in bank notes. 

The Import trade remains much as last report¬ 
ed, the fluctuations in exchange necessitating 
caution on the part of both buyers and sellers. 
The easy condition of prices for English Yarn 
noted last week has resolved itself into a fall of 
25 cents per picul, due mainly to the weakness 
of some holders. Bombay spinnings are also 
slightly lower, with not much enquiry. In Piece- 
good* things are very quiet, small quantities of 
Shirtings and Italian Cloth being the extent of 
transactions. The Metal trade is much the same 
as Iasi reported, and though holders try to ad¬ 
vance rales as exchange falls, they are not very 
successful, and there is but little difference in 
the prices paid for the small parcels of Iron 
taken. The Kerosene business is quiet, buyers 
seeming well supplied for the moment, and 
holders are firm. There have been sales of 
Sugar at late rates. There has been a good 
deal of Silk sold—2,000 piculs for the week— 
at fairly easy prices. Stocks have been re¬ 
duced to little more than 6,000 piculs, and it 
appears probable that very little Silk will be car¬ 
ried over into the new season, especially if ar¬ 
rivals continue as at present. There is nothing 
trustworthy to report in regard to the new Tea 
crop. Exchange has fluctuated again, and after 
dropping a point for several days in succession, 
recovered slightly on Thursday. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES . 


FOREIGN EMPLOYES. 

The action of the Diet in reducing the Budget 
has had an effect on the foreign employes of 
the Government. Gradually the spirit of inde¬ 
pendence has been growing among the Japanese 
until it has now become almost morbid. If 
that once popular song the refrain of which 
runs “ We're going to do wilhout’em, We don’t 
want any more,’’ could be rendered aptly into 
Japanese and set to the Koto or Samisett, we 
should expert to hear it sung habitually at even¬ 
ing reunions in the Chaya and Machigaisho of 
the capital. The foreign employ^ has assumed in 
the eyes of the rising generation the character of a 
constant witness against the competence of the 
Japanese, and whenever the necessity arises to 
practise economy, the employ^ must expect to 
suffer. It is all very natural, but he were a rash 
prophet who should assert that it is not more 
or less premature. Among those shaken out of 
their places by the present earthquake is Mr. 
W. B. Mason, of the Telegraph Department, 
a man whose services would be invaluable in 
any capacity requiring industry, sound judgment, 
and fine tact. Many of our readersprobably know 
Mr. Mason chiefly by his delightful writings, 
unhappily few and far between, but thoroughly 
characteristic in directness, grace, and artistic 
feeling. Possibly Mr. Mason's loss of his 
appointment may be the public’s gain, if it 
brings him leisure to employ his pen more 
frequently. The Japanese deprive themselves 
in him of an exceptionally valuable servant, but 
it happens too often, here as elsewhere, that 
the unostentatious, faithful worker, who never 
pushes his own claims or trumpets his own 
capacities, fails to obtain the recognition of the 
many, however he may endear himself to the 
few. After seventeen years’ service Mr. Mason 
finds, we believe, that the economy imposed on 
the section of the Administration to which he 
belongs is exactly covered by his emoluments, 
and the Japanese Authorities, having to choose 
between losing him and dispensing with the 
services of several teachers of their own nation¬ 
ality engaged at the school where he is employed, 
have chosen as might have been expected under 
the circumstances. It is a pity. Those of us who 
would fain see this country grow and prosper 
cannot witness without much regret and some 
misgiving, the gradual departure if not from its 
shores, at any rate from its service, of men whose 
assistance would contribute materially to the 
healthy development of any Stale. Another 
sufferer by the economical commotion is Mr. 
W. L. Merriman, hitherto in charge of the 
Foreign Mail and Telegraph Section of the Yoko¬ 
hama Post and Telegraph Office. Mr. Merriman 
had come to be regarded as an integral part of 
the institution, to the smooth working of which 
his competent industry and unfailing service¬ 
ableness have contributed materially. Such 
appointments as his are, of course, exceptionally 
liable to be brought within the sphere of en¬ 
forced economies. 

* * * 

It has been stated, we observe, that Mr. F. 
A. Satow’s approaching departure from Japan is 
connected with the retrenchments necessitated 
by Budgetary changes. Such is not the case. 
Mr. Satow had with difficulty been induced to | 
postpone his return to England until the con-1 
elusion of his work on the new Civil and Com- J 
mercial Codes and Code of Civil Procedure. 
He now leaves entirely by his own choice and 
to the keen regret of a wide circle of friends. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

The Rev. H. Loomis, referring to anti-Christian 
Agitation in Japan, publishes the following 
statement in the San Francisco Weekly Bul¬ 
letin —we re-quote from the Hyogo News :— 

In the City of Tokushima fierce opposition is 
reported, and at a meeting held there in February 
last there was such a determination shown to prevent 
the spread of the Gospel as has not been witnessed 
before in sixteen years. At Kanazawa the opposition 
has sometimes been so strong that men who were 
baptized have had to leave their homes because no 
one would rent them a place in which to live. At 


the Normal School, Fukuoka, the Bible and all 
Christian books have been prohibited as pernicious 
literature. It is reported that at one of the largest 
schools in Tokyo no teacher will be employed here- 
after who will not worship a picture of the Mikado. 
This paragraph seems to us quite out of touch 
with the spirit generally shown by earnest mis¬ 
sionary workers in Japan. These men often 
have to contend with great difficulties and some¬ 
times find themselves in positions of consider¬ 
able peril, but their habit is to toil on in silence. 
They have not invariably approached their task 
with all the tact desirable. Militant and destruc¬ 
tive, their teaching in many cases has aroused 
opposition before attracting sympathy. But 
their present altitude is, as a rule, admirable— 
if we may be permitted to say so without im¬ 
pertinence—and we have watched with applause 
their unostentatious zeal and quiet courage. It 
will be a new and inconsistent departure if they 
begin now to cry out against the Japanese nation 
because it declines to receive an alien faith with 
absolute docility. We must remember that a j 
persistent and strongly organised attempt to 
convert England to Buddhism or Confucianism 
would surely excite opposition both radical 
and demonstrative. It has been charged 
against the Japanese, to their discredit, that 
their attitude towards all religions is one of in¬ 
difference. The verdict is, we think, super¬ 
ficial. But, if evidences of deeper feeling have 
begun to show themselves, it is not for those 
to cry out who formerly blamed the absence of 
all feeling. Mr. Loomis, too, does not appear 
to write with great circumspection. His refer¬ 
ence to the incident of the Emperor’s picture is 
distinctly misleading. The obeisance which 
teachers were required to make to the picture 
at a Tokyo school was a simple mark of respect. 
It had no manner of connection with reli¬ 
gion. Those persons who hastily and fool¬ 
ishly, as we think, attached to the perform¬ 
ance a religious significance, ought first to 
have considered whether any creed in Japan 
prescribes the worship of-living personages. 
How can religious significance belong to a pro¬ 
ceeding which does not constitute a part of any 
recognised form of worship ? An indication of 
loyalty to a reigning sovereign and an act of 
worship of a supernatural being are two totally 
different things. If Mr. Loomis seeks to con¬ 
vey to American readers the impression that to 
bow to the Emperor’s portrait is idolatrous and 
anti-christian, he not only draws an extravagant 
deduction, but also invites a dangerous and 
needless conflict between the faith he seeks to 
propagate and the strongly rooted feeling of 
loyalty which every genuine Japanese cherishes. 
“ Honour the King” is a leading precept of the 
Christian creed. We find it amusingly incon¬ 
sistent that men who bend the knee before 
their own Sovereign and kiss her hand, should 
call it anti-Christian and pagan on the part 
of a Japanese to incline his head before the 
portrait of his Emperor. And seeing that Mr. 
Loomis pronounces such incautious verdicts 
in one instance, we may be permitted to 
doubt whether the other points of his story 
are absolutely uncoloured by prejudice. Ob¬ 
viously he finds difficulty in regarding a ques¬ 
tion from the standpoint of those he criticises. 
He would be the first, we suspect, to denounce 
a Protestant School where the Roman Catholic 
bible or Roman Catholic books were suffered to 
pass into the hands of the students, yet he 
alludes with plain reproach to a precisely simi¬ 
lar sentiment of religious exclusiveness on the 
part of Japanese educationalists. Christian pro¬ 
pagandised in Japan will not be promoted by 
the publication of such criticisms. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE MR. BNTHOVEN. 

As briefly announced in our issue of yesterday, 
the interment of the remains of the late Mr. B. 
Enthoven took place at the P'oreign Cemetery, 
Kobe, in the Jewish section, on March 17th. 
The coffin was taken first to the Masonic Hall, 
the deceased having been a member of the 
Hyogo and Osaka Lodge, where the impressive 
funeral service of the Order was commenced 
under the superintendence of the R.W.M. 
Rro. R. M. Thomson, assisted by the Rev. 
Bro. J. L. Atkinson (Chaplain of the Lodge), 


the musical portion being ably performed by 
Bro. Pearce, and over 50 members of the Lodge 
being present. At the conclusion of the first por¬ 
tion of the ceremony a procession was formed, 
the members of the Lodge preceding the coffin. 
There were two sets of pall-bearers, the one 
composed of members of the Lodge, including 
Bros. Abrahams, Phillips, G. H. Whymark, Dre- 
well, Maitland, and A. Cameron, who carried the 
coffin from the Masonic Hall to the hearse, and 
the other composed of friends of the deceased, 
including Messrs. Ailion, Abrahams, Grimble, 
Bcrigny, Cameron, and R. de B. Layard, who 
carried the body from the entrance to the Ceme¬ 
tery to the grave-side, where the service was 
concluded, the R.W.M. Bro. R. M. Thomson 
reading the service, and the Rev. Bro. J. L. 
Atkinson the prayers. The procession was con¬ 
stituted as follows :—The Tyler, the Stewards, 
members of the Lodge, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Junior Warden, the Past Masters, the Master, 
the Clergyman, the Coffin, on which rested the 
deceased’s regalia, the pall-bearers walking at 
the side; the Chief Mourner, Mr. E. C. Passey- 
Adams; other mourners, two Stewards, Inner 
Guard ; the general friends and sympathizers 
following. There were upwards of 200 persons 
present. A very large number of wreaths were 
sent to place on the coffin, most of them being 
anonymous, with the exception of those from 
Miss Whymark, Mrs. A. Drewell, Mrs. Maurice 
Fitzgerald, and Messrs. R. de B. Layard, J. 
Mackey, E. C. Passey-Adams, H. L. Phillips, 
R. M. Thomson, and J. A. AiKon, and the 
Rising Sun and Hyogo and Osaka Lodges. 
The R.W.M. of the Hyogo and Osaka Lodge 
requests us to thank the large number of brothers 
and friends who attended the funeral.— Hyogo 
News. 


THE FOREIGN TRADB «>F FRANCE IN 1890. 

The official statistics of the foreign trade of 
France for last year are published in Le Temps , 
and are of special interest because of the im¬ 
pending changes in the commercial policy of 
that country, foreshadowed by the Customs 
Tariff Bill now before the Legislature. The an¬ 
nexed table show’s, in francs, the values of the 
imports and exports of the country during 1890 
and 1889, under the officiail subdivisions of food 
products, raw manufacturing materials, manufac¬ 
tured goods, and miscellaneous merchandise :— 

Imports. 

Franc*.—1890. Francs.—1889. 

Food products .1,450,763,000.1,413,097,000 

Raw manufacturing materials .3,333,690,000.1,103,780,000 

Manufactures . 603,005.000. 567,044,oco 

Miscellaneous products. 136,797,000. 133,847,000 

Total...4,433,355,000.4,316,768,000 

Equal in sterling to.^176,930,300.^173,670,710 

ItXPORTS. 

Food products . 831,498,000. 811,339,000 

Raw manufacturing materials . 756,329,000. 821.859,000 

Manufactures .1,915,458,000.1,847,628,000 

Miscellaneous products. 215,936,000. 313,131,000 

Total.3,720,: 21,000.J.703.957.000 

Equal in sterling to.148,804,340.^148,158,380 

There is thus an increase both of imports and 
exports during last year, notwithstanding the 
special impetus which the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 gave to foreign trade during that year. 
Lt Temps is disposed to attribute this increase 
to the continued good influence of the Paris 
Exhibition. The Exhibition, it says, has tended 
to strengthen the position of France in the 
markets of the world, and the increase indicates 
an undoubted general revival of commercial en¬ 
terprise. In its review Le Temps enquires how 
a sensible Frenchman can desire an altera¬ 
tion in the present commercial policy of the 
country so far as its foreign trade is concerned. 
It asks whether in view of these official returns 
it is wise to incur the risk of such an import¬ 
ant and adverse change in the foreign trade of 
the country as must necessarily result from the 
adoption of the Tariff Bill. If the Tariff Bill 
should be passed it will certainly lessen greatly 
the foreign trade of France. Some British ex¬ 
ports to that country will be reduced, but on the 
whole British trade with France has already 
been so far curtailed by the existing tariff that 
any further increase of duties is not of very 
much importance. The advanced rates of duty 
prescribed in the Tariff Bill, now under the con¬ 
sideration of the Tariff Committee appointed by 
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the French Legislature, are framed solely upon 
representations of the protected interests. The 
interests of French consumers have not been 
considered. 


MR. ERNEST HART. 

Mr. Ernest Hart, editor of the British Medi¬ 
cal Journal , the well-known author of the 
series of Lectures on Japanese Works of Art, 
delivered before the Royal Society for the en¬ 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and com¬ 
merce of Great Britain, is here for a few days 
prior to his departure to the country, where he 
purposes spending some time visiting the prin¬ 
cipal places of interest. His works on Japanese 
art, frequently quoted in this country, enjoy a 
high reputation in Europe. Mr. Hart possesses 
an extensive collection of objects of art, includ¬ 
ing rare specimens in every department. The 
printed catalogue containing the dates and 
names of the greatest Japanese artists, is a fa¬ 
vourite handbook for collectors. He was the 
first person in England to think of cataloguing 
in a methodical and comprehensive way the 
works of the principal Japanese metal workers, 
potters, and lacquerers, and has thus rendered 
a signal service to the cause of art in Japan. 
Appointed by the Prince of Wales one of the 
Commissioners to the South Kensington Inter¬ 
national Exhibition, he rendered important 
services to the Japanese Commission. He is 
the bearer of letters of intro'duction from the 
Japanese Legation in London. While in 
Hongkong, Mr. Hart was entertained at a ban¬ 
quet offered in his honour by the staff of the 
Hongkong College of Medicine for Chinese, 
presided over by Dr. Canllie, the Dean of the 
College. 

A STANGE STORY. 

From Chicago comes a strange story, told by a 
Mr. H. Slocum, of Peking. While in San 
Francisco he was invited to “a sale of some 
choice Japs.” Proceeding to the appointed 
place, he found a richly furnished house where 
“several well known citizens and a number of 
old women” were assembled. “Suddenly, the 
folding doors at the further end of the parlour 
were flung open, and through them came about 
twenty young Japanese girls, none of them more 
than sixteen years old. It was with evident 
reluctance they entered the room, and most of 
them hid their faces in their hands for shame at 
the paucity of their clolhiug. The girls had 
just arrived here from Japan, whence they had 
been enticed by unscruplous wretches with pro¬ 
mises of easy and remunerative employment. 
They were auctioned ofF at prices varying from 
$40 up to $500 a piece. Such sales occur every 
month or two, but nothing is done to prevent 
them.” We do not believe Mr. Henry Slocum's 
narrative. Possibly it may pass in Chicago, but 
here in Japan it will scarcely be included among 
the examples of veracity which help to shed 
lustre on Occidental truthfulness. 


THE RBTIRING VICE-MINISTER OP COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS. 

Very old and familiar is the habit of politicians 
in opposition to make capital out of every re¬ 
tirement of a prominent official. The outgoing 
Minister, or Vice-Minister as the case may be, 
becomes for the moment a hero, whose delicate 
conscience forbids him to endure the pain of 
longer association with corruption and incom¬ 
petence. Mr. Mayejima, who has just resigned 
the post of Vice-Minister of Communications, 
figures at present in the role of a flail to thrash 
his former colleagues. The agitators have sud¬ 
denly discovered that his high integrity made it 
impossible for him to continue in a Department 
where the practice of swindling the State has 
been developed into a fine art. One or two of 
the opposition papers show address that is quite 
pretty in discussing this incident. Theydip their 
critical pens in tears as well as in gall, and pro¬ 
fess to be be really pained by rumours which they 
neverthelessfindittheirduty to ventilate—rumours 
that the Department of Communications is in a 
shockingly demoralized condition, and that the 
upright Mr. Mayejima, vir integer vitce sceleris- 
quepurus, would have been stifled had he remained 
any longer in its atmosphere of vitiated morality. 


Slander is proverbially 100 garrulous to be 
logical. It does not occur to these critics that 
their accusation turns, not against the Govern¬ 
ment, but against Mr. Mayejima himself. Only 
a few days before his retirement, that official 
attended in the House of Representatives 
as Government Delegate, and with con¬ 
spicuous skill defended his Department against 
every insinuation of corrupt or irregular 
dealing. There had been some talk among the 
uninitiated in connection with the fact that the 
Department of Communications did not always 
accept the lowest tenders for work done under 
its direction. People inferred that suchade-j 
parture from the common custom could only j 
be accounted for on the hypothesis of favouritism 1 
and bribery. Mr. Mayejima was questioned 
pretty closely about this suspicion, but he treated 
the whole thing with lofty disdain, explaining 
that the Department accepted tenders the terms 
of which were consistent with satisfactory per¬ 
formance of the work undertaken, and even going 
so far as to hint that the perplexity of the mem¬ 
bers of the House on this point arose from pure 
ignorance. A few days afterwards he sent in his 
resignation, and therewith the opposition cried 
out that a righteous man had severed his con¬ 
nection with unendurable iniquity. In other 
words, Mr. Mayejima, having successfully and 
stoutly repelled every insinuation that corrup¬ 
tion existed in his Department, immediately re¬ 
tired because the corruption there was so ter¬ 
rible. Pretty creditable for Mr. Mayejima, it 
must be confessed. Amusing too, to those 
acquainted with the true reason of the outgoing 
Vice-Minister’s retirement, namely, that his 
personal relations with the Minister of the 
Department were of such a nature as to 
render official co-operation exceedingly difficult. 
The existence of friction, evolved by political 
and private considerations, had been recognised 
for many months, and the catastrophe did not 
arrive until long after its imminence had become 
apparent. But this very simple fact will of 
course signify nothing to the mischief-makers. 
They have their own hatchet to grind. 


“ SCRUTATOR." 

The Yokohama correspondent signing himself 
“ Scrutator,” who imagines that contact with 
Japanese children or with children having Japa¬ 
nese blood in their views would contaminate 
European or American children, now enables 
us to estimate his moral bias more clearly lhau 
before. He falls back upon the gracious and 
polite subterfuge that the editor of the Japan 
Mail is paid to “flatter Japanese vanity.” Men 
of “Scrutator's” type may constitute a very 
noble band of conservatives, but is it not 
possible that they place themselves on a pe¬ 
destal just a trifle too high? Their readiness 
to attribute mercenary motives to every one 
differing from them is simply a confession of 
the exceeding coarseness of their own moral 
fibre. Nothing was wanting to complete 
the unsightliness of “ Scrutator's ” position 
except his reference to Christ. The great apostle 
of charity and universal brotherhood is honour¬ 
ed by such company, and Christianity becomes 
a pleasant burlesque when men apply its tenets 
to support a Pharisaical assumption of superi¬ 
ority to their fellows, and to justify that noble 
attitude of fierce intolerance and wholesale con¬ 
demnation assumed towards all Orientals by the 
kindly Occidental. “ Scrutator ” has travelled. 
He knows the world, and takes us to Calcutta 
in search of precedents for his exclusive¬ 
ness. According to his account the Indian 
city has a school to which are admitted only 
children having “three non-Oriental grand¬ 
parents.” If “Scrutator” goes a little farther 
afield he may discover that the purely non- 
Oriental ancestors of the Calcutta exclu- 
sionists burned people at the stake because they 
denied the divine authority of the Pope, and 
persecuted the countrymen and countrywomen 
of Christ because of their nationality. We 
do not feel absolutely bound by Calcutta 
traditions in Japan, neither do we admit 
“Scrutator’s” right to set himself up as the 
exponent of “ the leading foreign merchants of 
Yokohama." He is a very good exponent of 


the unreasoning prejudice on which too many 
Occidentals build their fine title of superiority 
to all Orientals, but it is simply a part of his 
self-sufficiency to imagine that the vacuum of 
reason and experience in which he moves is 
universal. 

• 

r. * * 

“Scrutator,’ we observe, echoes the silly 
criticism of a local journalist who found fault 
with us for alluding to the “Greek” of the self- 
satisfied Pharisee in the parable. “ Scrutator ” 
does not know, apparently, that the utterances 
of the Pharisee have come down to us in Greek 
and Greek only. The children of Calcutta with 
three non-Oriental grandparents could doubt¬ 
less instruct “ Scrutator ” on this point. 


THE LAND-OWNERS OP THE NORTH. 

When the question of special re-assessment of 
land for purposes of taxation was embodied in 
a Bill and submitted to the Diet, the land-owners 
of the northern districts, to whom re-assessment 
on the proposed basis meant an increase of some 
twenty-five per cent, in the amount of their tax, 
subscribed to send a deputation to the capital 
for the purpose of doing everything possible to 
oppose the passage of the measure. The mem¬ 
bers of the deputation, arriving in Tokyo, took 
up their abode at comfortable inns, engaged 
private jinrikisha, and let no day pass without 
organizing a shimon-kai, or a koushin-kai, or 
an enzetsu-kai, or some other form of gathering 
for the exchange of opinions or the ventilation 
of views. What, if any, effect all this contri¬ 
vance and industry exercised on the fate of the 
Bill, no one pretends to judge, but the fact is 
that the measure was thrown out, and the mem¬ 
bers of the deputation went home rejoicing, each 
carrying a bill of another kind in his pocket. 
It appears that, at the outset, only a certain sum 
of money had been actually put up by the land¬ 
owners, there being an understanding that ad¬ 
ditional expenses should be subsequently dealt 
with. An understanding, however, is generally 
open to more than one interpretation. When 
the successful lobbyists returned home and pre¬ 
sented their accounts, they discovered that 
the land-owners understood themselves not 
to be liable for anything in excess of what 
had been already disbursed, and a terrible com¬ 
plication ensued. No settlement is yet reported, 
but of course the usual give-and-take process 
will be resorted to in the end. Under any cir¬ 
cumstances, to the O-u lobbyists will belong 
the honour of having furnished an example 
which will doubtless prove useful to the members 
of future deputations from the provinces. 


AMUSING EPISODE IN THB BRITISH COURT. 

Mr. William Wilson, a gentleman whose lan¬ 
guage proclaimed him Scotch as his demeanour 
evidenced his sublime indifference to the usages 
and customs of a court of law, appeared on 
Saturday in H.B.M. Court before N. J. Hannen, 
Esq., to defend a claim for §2.50 brought 
against him by a jinrikisha man. It appeared 
that on the 12th inst. the latter, having taken a 
fare from the Hatoba to No. 187, was waiting 
outside when Wilson drove along in a carriage, 
which came in contact with the kurtima and 
caused damage, assessed by the owner at 
S2.50. Wilson entered the box, and after a 
good deal of irrelevant talk was at length got to 
state that the horse which he was driving had 
bolted with him, and that the coolie, seeing 
this, deliberately placed the jinrikisha in the 
way. The defendant embellished this state¬ 
ment with much fanciful expression, describing 
how the horse danced about, and how he had 
to gel out and take it by the head, as no one else 
would do so. Asked by the Judge—who treat¬ 
ed him throughout with a degree of considera¬ 
tion which the subject of it was much too drunk 
to appreciate—whether he knew any of the 
spectators, he replied in a reserved kind of 
manner that he dared say Jack Adams was 
there. “ But ” he continued, “ look here, you 
can't put us in for more than three days.” Then, 
as an attempt was made to detain him in the 
box—“ Not another word will I say to anybody. 
No use writing that down, sir; if you are going 
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to charge us, charge us.” He deigned to inform 
the Court that he could not pay the claim, and 
that what he chiefly desired was to leave Yoko¬ 
hama. Condescending at length to answer a 
question put to him, he said Jack Adams was an 
American citizen. But, he added, it was no use 
writing that down. “ It’s no use doing that, 
man,” he said to his Honour; “ I would rather 
stand for it myself. It wasn't my fault, but I’m 
willing to go to jail. But don’t bring anybody 
else into it.” The Judge hastened to assure 
him that there was no present desire to put him 
in jail. The defendant continued to refer to 

the <«-country,” and in tones of sorrowful 

regretto the circumstance that he had “ got roped , 
in” over a difference with a jinrikishaman. 
Finally the Judge said he would adjourn the case 
until Monday, until the defendant got sober. If 
he came into Court again in his then state he 
would becommitted for contempt. (“Contempt?” 
interjected the defendant enquiringly). He 
was under the influence of liquor. (“ That’s a 
mistake of yours,” corrected Wilson). His 
Honour was convinced that he was correct. 
(“ All right. You may be convinced;” from 
Wilson). If defendant wanted to call any 
witnesses—(Defendant—“ I don't want no wit¬ 
nesses, whatever. You can do your worst; you 
can only put me in jail/’) His Honour then 
left the bench, and Wilson left the Court, 
removing absently from its place a hat belonging 
to one of the reporters. When this was'discover- 
ed a momentlater, an attempt was made to recover 
the defendant and the hat—the latter, if pos¬ 
sible, before he could put it on—but they had 
vanished into the moist and misty beyond. 
The owner of the missing properly sadly but 
withal gingerly, led the venerable affair that 
Mr. Wilson had left behind him, into the Con¬ 
sulate, and painted in such vivid colours the 
contrast between it and the valuable article of 
which he had been deprived, that the usher de¬ 
parted hastily in search of Wilson. But though 
aided considerably by the trail of Grogtown 
aromas, which remained floating in the air to 
mark the course that Wilson had taken, the ex¬ 
pedition proved unsuccessful, and, indeed, the 
owner ceased very shortly to yearn for his hat. 
He, therefore, accepted one of a reserve stock 
kept on the Consular premises, and went on his 
way rejoicing. 


WHALEBONE. 

Seeing that whalebone is at ^2,300 per ton, the 
local Whaling Company, with a modicum of luck 
during the coming season, ought to pay a good 
dividend. The long talked of exploitation of 
the Antarctic in search of the Baleen a mystice- 
tus seems to be as far off as ever, and it is not 
certain that this member of the mutilates will 
be found there when search is made. He is, 
however, getting very scarce in the north. We 
find the following in reference to the price of 
whalebone in a home paper :—“ The year 1890 
began with a price of 2,200/. per ton for whale¬ 
bone. That was thought a very hige price, for 
it was very nearly 300/. above the average of 
1889. But when in October it was known that 
the Greenland whale fishery was a failure, the 
price rose to 2,250/., the highest price on record. 
American successes in the Pacific brought it 
back to 2,000/. in November, but it is again 
rising, and 2,300/. is the quoted price for the 
new year; and, unless the talked-of Antarctic 
fishery for whales should prove a success, and 
balance the failure of the Arctic fishery, a still 
higher price is expected in the near future.” 

ATTRACTING FOREIGNERS. 

The Jiji Shimpo, commenting on the fact that 
there are every year some 1,500 visitors to 
Japan—though whether this figure applies only 
to those who come here for health purposes from 
the hot regions near the equator, or also in¬ 
cludes the genus globe-trotter, is not quite clear 
—observes that if each one spends $1,000 
during his or her stay, the gain in money to the 
Empire may be represented at $1,500,000. But 
our contemporary regards the means available 
in this country to attract foreigners in larger 
numbers as very inadequate. There are one or 
two hotels in the capital, but their prices are 


hardly moderate enough to be in keeping with 
the accommodation they offer; and visitors who 
start out to buy Japanese goods are at once 
scared away by the exorbitant prices asked by 
shopkeepers. Not only are intending purchasers 
thus driven away, but they warn others and in 
many cases even prevent them from coming 
here at all. Again, if a visitor wishes to enjoy 
a celebrated view or to associate with high class 
Japanese, he has few means of gaining his object, 
and his enjoyment is consequently limited. In 
Tokyo and Osaka steps are absolutely necessary 
to attract foreigners, for if provision is made 
for such visitors they will stay longer and come 
oftener, besides persuading their friends to come 
also. More can be gained in this way than 
even by the opening of new and productive 
kinds of business. It is stated that the mattee 
is at present being considered by a leading 
merchant of Tokyo. Exactly what form of at¬ 
traction the Jiji Shimpo would provide for 
foreign visitors we are at a loss to understand, 
and consequently we await with some little im¬ 
patience the result of the “ leading merchant’s ” 
cogitations. 

THE ACTION OF LIBEL AGAINST THE “TOKYO 
SHIMPO.” 

Mr. Suyrmatsu Saburo was prime mover in 
the action taken by the House of Representatives 
with regard to the imprisonment of its member 
Mori Tokinosuke. The House did not gain 
much honour by that action. On the contrary, 
it came off distinctly second best, for, after long 
debate and some bluster on the part of the Re¬ 
presentatives, the refusal of the Administration 
to disturb the due process of law remained un¬ 
shaken. Failure is always condemned. Plenty 
of critics hastened to make a display of ex-post - 
facto sagacity when the unsuccessful issue 
became apparent, and some were so intensely 
astute that they discovered occult evidences of 
collusion between Mr. Suyematsu Saburo and 
the Government. Conspicuous among these 
excessively wise onlookers was the Tokyo 
Shimpo. In its issue of the 91I1 of December, 
it charged Mr. Suyematsu with being a tool of 
the Authorities, and declared, almost in so 
many words, that in accordance with a secret 
arrangement between him and the Minister of 
State for Justice, the House of Representatives 
had been betrayed into a position from which 
it could not retire without loss of dignity. He 
had, in fact, joined in a conspiracy to bring 
ridicule and discomfiture on the Diet, of which 
he enjoyed the honour to be a member. Mr. 
Suyematsu at once instituted proceedings against 
the Tokyo Shimpo , and the case came up for 
hearing on the 20th instant, in the Tokyo Local 
Court, before Judge Yamagawa Tokuji, and 
Assistant Judges Mochizuki Genjiro and Naka-j 
jima Seisuke. The plaintiff gained his suit, the 
judgment being that, in accordance with the! 
89th and 90th Articles of the Criminal Code, j 
the defendants, Mr. Takayagi Tokuji, publisher, \ 
and Mr. Tatsuka Senzo, editor, of the 2okyo \ 
Shimpo, having been guilty of libel, should be j 
imprisoned for 15 days with hard labour, and j 
pay a fine of 2.50 yen. 


THE ELRCTR 1 C LIGHT AT THE GRAND HOTEL. 

On Monday evening the directors of the Grand 
Hotel formally inspected, under the guidance of 
the engineers, Messrs. Bagnall and Hilles, the 
engines, machines, and other fittings of the elec¬ 
tric lighting system which has just been instal¬ 
led in the hotel. The examination was most 
satisfactory, all the directors present, Messrs. 
J. F. Lowder, E. Blanc, J. Walter, and Dr. Gra- 
vatt, expressing their pleasure with the working 
of the plant, and Mr. Lowder, on their part, as¬ 
suring the engineers that the light had given 
every satisfaction to the directors as well as to 
the public. Six hundred and seventy-six lamps 
have been distributed throughout the extensive 
premises of the hotel, of which 14 are 32-candle 
power, 40 are of 10-candle power, and the remain¬ 
der are of 16-candle power. These are incandes¬ 
cent lights. and in addition to this system of inter¬ 
nal lighting, there are provided 4 lamps of 2,000- 
candle power each, three of which are on the 
Bund side and one on the Water Street entrance 


to the building. The power for supplying elec¬ 
tricity to these lights is obtained from three 
machines, two of which—that for the arc lights, 
and one for the incandescent installation 
of 225-candle capacity—are driven by one 
engine, and the other, of 450 candle capacity 
(also incandescent) is driven by a second en¬ 
gine. Steam for the engines is generated in a 
Buckeye tubular boiler, which works at about 
90 lbs. pressure ; the engines are of the Buck¬ 
eye double-valve, automatic, cut-off type, one 
of 30 and the other of 45 horse-power; and the 
dynamos are Brush shunt-wound machines, 
having a self regulating power, which, join¬ 
ed with the cut-off principle of the engines, 
renders the installation practically self-regulat¬ 
ing, and independent of the instruments usually 
required for that purpose. The arc machine 
is also Brush, of the kind which was first used 
in Japan for external illumination (in the Palace 
grounds at Tokyo). All the wire used is 
Grimshaw's White Core, manufactured by the 
New York Insulated Wire Co. and is of the 
very highest insulation; and the electrolics 
are from the Mitchell, Vance Co. of New York. 
Seventy lamps of 16 candle-power (a centre piece 
of ten, four groups of 4 and the remainder single) 
are used to light up the large dining room ; a si¬ 
milar number is fitted up in the billiard-room 
and bar, and there are 25 in the old dining 
room, the hallways, corridors, verandahs, &c., 
being all well illuminated. Apart from the high 
insulation of the wire employed, precautions 
against fire are multiplied in the form of safety 
fuses. No lamp has less than four of these 
soft metal fuses between it and the dyna¬ 
mos and many lights have six, so that risk 
may with perfect truth be said to have been 
reduced to the lowest point possible. The dis¬ 
tributing arrangements are of ideal convenience, 
forirrespectiveofthe switch-board in the machine 
room, by which the power of the engines may be 
divided or combined according to the number 
of lights burning, there are three switching 
places in different parts of the building, one 
containing 3, one 4 and one 7 switches. Last 
evening the engines, running at about 170 re¬ 
volutions to the minute, worked smoothly and 
regularly; the switching off and on of the 
machine supplying the four big arc lights 
(an addition of 5 horse-power) failing to affect 
in the slightest degree the engine to which it is 
attached. The system altogether reflects the 
very highest credit on the engineers, and the 
shareholders of the hotel are to be congratulated 
on the completion of a work which cannot but 
enhance in a remarkable degree the value of 
their properly. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH FROST OF I89O-9I. 

During the last week of January the British 
public was undergoing the process of being 
thawed out. Since the 9th December there had 
been an almost uninterrupted frost of a character 
unknown since the year 1813. At intervals there 
would be brief thaws covering the ice with a 
few inches of water which was immediately 
frozen by the returning frost. The bitter cold 
was accompanied by a succession of fogs, the 
like of which had been unknown in England for 
many years. For thirty-five successive days in 
December and January the Sunshine Recorder 
of the Meteorological Department at West¬ 
minster recorded no sunshine. On December 
19th snow, which had been threatening for some 
time, began to fall, and exceeded in depth and 
intensity anything since the great snowstorm of 
1881. For weeks it lay on the ground and 
rendered traffic, save in large towns, all but im¬ 
possible. Until it was cleared away from the 
lines, trains found considerable difficulty in going 
on ; express trains, for instance, on the Great 
Western line which first slopped at Swindon, 
were compelled to pull up at wayside stations 
near Reading to replenish their boilers which 
were exhausted in the struggles to go forward 
through the snow. As for the ice and frost, 
they are not likely to pass out of the memory 
of tiie present generation. The water in the 
London parks had ice nine inches thick, and 
London was not by any means the coldest place 
in South Central England. At Oxford, to 
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which this honour belongs, the Thames was do - whether this little matter of detail appeared to the accompanied them some time while they carried 

not only frozen over but a coach and four with common herd t.. know, but certain it is they did not enter on their work. In Persia she visited some rarely 

passengers was driven from Iffley Lock lo tire •;?visited regions. Sire is, we believe, tire first 
Tolly Bridge. At one lime one might have pressed to unbosom themselves more full on this point, the only European to explore the course of the Karun 
skated with scarcely any intermission from W a* the salary of the President. Tiiis wa» uncommonly un- river, the upper course of which is unknown. 
Cricklade at the head of the Thames to Ted- neighbourly, especially as nota single member volunteered to ghe found that the river rushes full-grown from 

Tii 1 • • 1 • Tr 1 renounce his own. lhereiaone direction, however, in which . . , . 1 ...... 

dington Lock where the tide begins. It, here an increase is almost unanimously clamoured for. This is the a cave nigh up in the mountain side, inside 
and there, the skater found dangerous places, aK|®"?irci.t*which are the springs which give the Karun its 
it was because of the efforts of the tug boats to England, Russia, and china, bm for what reason no one genesis. Almost immediately after leaving the 
pass through the ice. In London itself huge cave the Karun passes underneath two great 

sheets of ice passed up and down with every the work of seven years. bridges of snow, and runs for over 100 miles 

tide and sometimes completely concealed the figuratively a ••public lounge/* at least outsiders were not between precipitous rocky banks. Its waters, 
water underneath. Here and there oxen and l"’" atu f rall t led consider that any and1 every’youngster with.a Mrs. Bishop states, are of a green intense 

. , , , fancy for legal argument had access to it, to judge from the , ° . , , 

sheep were roasted on the ice in accordance annual number of candidates, something like two thousand beyond all she has ever seen in Switzerland, 

with what is supposed lobe an old custom on and Urn scenery altogether is of the most unique 

such occasions. The force of the frost was apprehension lest any unlucky chance should involve one in a character. While passing through Armenia 

almost inconceivable. At Topsham on the es- daycare gon/furthtTiTw^however/and icgaT i’s^rants of the she found the country in a state of desolation 

tuary of the Exe a fleet of fishing boats were left J* ,ture examine their pocket* a» well a» their brains ere a nd terror, completely devastated by the merci- 
stranded by the departing tide. 1 he frost country, a biii-forthe •• Prevention of Hamsters” itshouid less Kurds. She halted at a hut near Erzeroum, 

bound them so firmly in the mud that the was arrested by a band of Zaptiebs under pre- 

incoming tide could not release them; they pretty substantial figure in the form of tee*. be»ide* a really stilt text that she was in league with the Armenians, 
were held fust, and the water passed over them “ a 0 uu?m°m^ b^ a perm"ned a to* poetise! dragged through the streets to the police station, 

leaving nothing but their masts visible. In This ought to keep the courts fairly clear. The title of barrister and searched in the worst manner possible. 

, ° r i t-v .1 .• i . j ls ,,ot t0 be permanent, either, but a matter of arrange- 

the estuary of the Dee, as the tide went down ment-, but the precise duration which •» man may and may not Her difficulties were not over when her cap- 
the ground from which it receded was immedi- announced'" 1 *' 11 a ful1 blow " pleader ha * " ot bee " p' u ® Uc| y tors, finding they could substantiate no charge 
ately frozen, and at low water from shore to the constitutional movement that ha*really been convulsing against her, unwillingly allowed her to go free. 


ately frozen, and at low water from shore to x he constitutional movement that has really been convulsing against her, unwillingly allowed her to go free, 
shore there was nothing visible but a mass of £ pi * y n ^‘"now" was™^ height She was rearrested and subjected to many in¬ 

ice. With the incoming tide came the famous months’ time, b..t as. the day approached consternation began to dignities, but eventually was able to set out for 
bore which is characteristic of the Dee and the anT wfdebegan"to reans^how utterly'unequal tLy*were°to the the coast. On her way news reached her that 
Severn. Not being able to melt the ice, the task. Useless for the Government to .uggest that the back* ij ie Ivurcls had again determined to make 

ry . e . - . would be fitted to the burden, useless for teachers to run hither . ° , . . . 

her a prisoner; * 


water rushed under it and forced it high up into and thither through the land seeking to make plain the intricacies her a prisoner; but she eluded their search 
the air in all directions and in the most fa,Has- K?”^ 5 fc.i:Si£S; and in the end crossed safely over to Cons,an- 

tic shapes. At a great fire in London the firemen ti.is has been warmly contested, but the vote has passed, and tinople. Here she paid a visit to Sir William 

, * , . . . .in i now the commercial and c> vil codes will come into force in double ttt, tv ••• 1 * i j i .• i 

employed in pouring water on the flames became harness, count Yamada, Minister of state for lustice, warmly While, the British Ambassador, who mentioned 

masses of icicles from the spray, and had to advocated the immediate enforcement of the code, but when, the Mrs. Bishop’s arrival to the Grand Vizier. That 
, . . .. . * ' e t Cabinet seconding it, the bill for postponement was introduced ~ . i i • .1 . nr -n* 

be frequently relieved for the purpose of being and finally passed he at once sent in his resignation. The Em- official at once expressed a desire that Mrs. JJi- 

thawed out. Almost everyone in Southern and shop should give him such information as she had 

South-eastern England has his own story of the account of hi* health. This is the position of affair* at present, gathered during her travels of the actual state of 

tricks played by the frost. All this time, not only fo 7 mXir»e"me^^^ things in Armenia. In an audience of more than 


again determined to make 
but she eluded their search 


the West of England, but the extreme North of his umbrage at hi* personal opinions being set aside 


an hour and a half she spoke with the greatest 


0 , , . j * . \ As an instance of how the code would have affected only one c y c . .. ... . .. 

Scotland, enjoyed bright mild weather. As one class of society even, i maycite the fact that hotel keepers would frankness of the atrocities committed by the 


travelled on the Great Western line out of Lon- have become responsible for the property of thrir customer* in K ur( j s and the Grand Vizier expressed his 
don the frost and snow remained unchanged in that n» japans house has the most elementary subbtitute for thanks to lier for the information she had given 
intensity as far as Bristol; beyond ll.nl, as the Ira- I™. It was, be said, in,possible to get at the 

veller crossed the Somersetshire Marshes through upon ••mine host” at Japanese hotel* would have been burden- truth from the official reports he received. 
Bridgewater towards Taunton, there were signs s °whe/the Diet opened^ ««!»' maV.utewa»1n vogue that •• no “What did Mrs. Bishop think the best policy 
of a decrease in intensity, and as one ran south ladies" would, could or should be admitted upon any pretext t 0 adopt?” “Send half a dozen regiments 
towards Exeter the snow gradually disappeared, been allowed a-sphere** and permitted to overrule r*ie lordly of infantry and a regiment of cavalry to 
and along the south coast was not to be seen at all. S7 he suangei* P «aii«y‘! w£” ?u. h ?oVhlid ll «Srw , iu5S « ive . the Kurds a lesson which d >ey-will not 
The vapour on the carriage windows, which was that insight into what is goingon which their natural intelligence readily forgot. They have not forgotten the 
frozen between London and Exeter, thawed h'p'-but thisTsp^^^ lesson the Persians gave them ten years ago. 

between the latter city and Torquay. In the befs lunch? Let the Turks give them a similar lesson.” The 

south of Scotland there was bright sunshine, Of course there is only one epithet applicable Grand Vizier promised that in the spring he 
and certain winter flowers were blooming, to this rigmarole : it is a tissue of falsehoods should take the vigorous measures indicated by 
Meteorologists, no doubt, have their own ex- and blunders, and the man who penned it can Mrs. Bishop, who soon afterwards returned to 
planations of these eccentricities; to have to be nothing but an unprincipled romancer. The London, where she is now engaged in prepar- 
endure them is more than enough for the opinions of the correspondent are, of course, his ing for Mr. John Murray, the publisher, a volume 
average man. own property, but whenever he undertakes to descriptive of her latest adventures. 

- make a statement of facts, he errs grossly. He- 

lying correspondents. errs about the controversy between the Go- the Russian prince impbrial. 

We have already drawn attention lo an extra- vernment and the House of Representatives Lieutenant-General Kawakami, as reported 
ordinary article about Japan published underthe iu the matter of a members detention in arrest; jjy vernacular press, has expressed himself 
heading of “ Special Cablegram ” by a Colorado be errs about the Budget; he errs about the very sensibly, and with well merited severity, in 
newspaper. On further examination we find examination of barristers; he errs about the regard to the thoughtless utterances of the busy- 
that the article is a portion of correspondence Barristers Bill, and he errs about the admission bodies who lately sought to create an excitement, 
which appeared in the New York Herald of ladies to the Diet. It is very regrettable that by proclaiming that the imminent visit of the 
of February ioth, dated “ Yokohama, Japan, the columns of a newspaper like the New York Russian Prince Imperial was inspired by a de- 
January nth, 1891,” and headed “Special Herald should be open to such a graceless sire to examine Japan’s military condition, and 

correspondence of the Herald." The part tele- impostor. _ t0 ascertain the strategical features of the 

graphed to the Colorado journal and already re- • _ country. The General says that such ru- 

produced in the these columns, forms the con- miss bird. mours betray not only the ignorance but 

eluding paragraphs of the correspondence. The Mrs. Bishop, better known to the world as Miss a ] s0 the thoughtlessness of their ventilators, 
preceding portion is as follows:— Bird, had before the last mail left, just returned The Heirs Apparent of Great Western Poten- 

The Japanese Diet h»s now been opened about six weeks, and to London from an extensive and hazardous tates do not travel in state for the purpose 
f^to'&eworid'fnbgenwS?—namely^'it^utter^nlTbilit/toreflect journey in Central and Eastern Asia. Mrs. of accomplishing military and topographical 
lustre and renown upon the country. From the very first day of Bishop’s husband died some time ago, and left surveys. If such work needs to be done, they 
their assembling thrmselves together it became evident to all . c 1 .1 , r_ 1 , ; . . . , . 

that their career wa« nol going to follow the commonplace lines A IcU’gG SUM of 1110116} whCTCWiill ^ found A have cl lllOUScllld trustworthy <111(1 Competent 

generally characteristic hospital in the most out-of-ihe way place where officers to whom it can be entrusted. Suppose 

regulation for candidature had not been sufficiently stringent to r . « , ... . . f r T n . • e 1 ‘ 

keep the House purged from characters not above the temptations it WOUlU be likely tO be Ol Service. JLOyallJ* that, OWlUg tO the Silly IllSSinCSS Ot these U11- 

SlSSSfc'SS^carrying out Iter late Husband's wish, Mrs, Bishop reasoning (oiks, the Emperor of Russia should 

the dutch of the law on account of misplaced attentions on ins has been travelling in Asia over a year. She come lo entertain the idea that the next occupant 
a?thoughthhf^ndTMretio/onthe'parrof'uiis^rringmemberw'a* has been among the Karakorum Mountains, of the Russian Throne, instead of being re- 
undnuhtediy a very serious one, it was sun more indiscreet of w bere she met Captain Younghusbaiid, whose ceived with the honour due to his rank and the 
passage of arms between the government and the new constitu- return to India is just announced, lo this amity due to his friendly intentions, might look 
0 "the ?aner lb *^ WAS re9ll ' t ’ endl,, K ,n the s' 1 !?' 11 discomfiture remo t e region slie made her way through Cash- forward to encountering in Japan suspicious 
* A Diet composed as this is. however, of young and warm mere and Sadak, and in the former country she looks and a half-hearted welcome, His Majesty 
ficienti'y to°phmge' in^/thlf question'^If'tke'^ji^dgctr which lias selected a spot on which to erect the hospital en- would certainly not hesitate to direct that Japat 
provided some rather lively debases, the bone of coiitenuonbemg dowed hy the piety and humanity of her husband, should be left out of the Prince’s route—an in- 
pieasant tn see swell balanced de'testatTon of°reckies* waste* Aniongthe Karakorum Mountainsshe encounter- tentional omission from which Japan would suffer 
fn Us act?on^ by'motives'of' "ractfca" "economy 1 ; btit* 1 n ^reduci ng ed great difficulties, but fared much belter than she materially ill the eyes of the civilized world, 
a national expenditure it is customary, if not arbitrary, to specify I did on returning through Armenia. In Luristan The General, doubtless with entire truth, ob- 
Thf/hrp^ned'to'^XcUy'whauhe'Dkt^Tno/seem^'ndrne'd 1 she metapartyof officers of the Indian Survey, and serves that only an insignificant minority of the 
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people can entertain such short sighted notions 
as those which the agitators would fain circulate, 
and that the nation, en masse, will welcome the 
advent of His Imperial Highness, and do every¬ 
thing possible to make his gracious visit a 
pleasant reminiscence. Russia is Japan’s neigh¬ 
bour on the north, and everything counsels this 
country to cultivate the most friendly relations 
with her. 


CHINESE GINGBR. 

The Bulletin of the Royal Gardens, Kew, for 
January contains a section on Chinese ginger, 
from which it appears that the article known 
by that name has in fact nothing to do with the 
ginger plant. As long ago as 1878, Dr. Per- 
cival Wright, Professor of Botany in the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin, wrote to Kew, pointing out that 
the “ large flat ginger-like masses sent to this 
country from China as preserved ginger,” differed 
from anything that the ordinary ginger plant 
(.Zingiber officinale') could possibly produce. 
The question then naturally arose what was the 
plant used by the Chinese? Ginger itself, as 
is the case with so many cultivated plants, is 
unknown in a wild state. But there can be 
little doubt that it is a native of Asia. It was 
known as a spice to the Greeks and Romans, 
who received it by way of the Red Sea, and 
supposed it to be a production of Southern 
Arabia. It was very early introduced into the 
West Indies, whence it was shipped for com¬ 
mercial purposes to Europe as early as the 
i6lh century. The dried ginger met with in 
British commerce is almost entirely derived from 
the West Indies, Sierra Leone, Egypt, and India. 
It is noteworthy that none is received from 
China. At the instance of Professor Wright, 
Mr. Playfair, ftf H.M. Consular Service, sent a 
case of Chinese plants to Kew in 1878. They 
were propagated without difficulty and largely 
distributed to tropical colonies. That the plant 
was different to ordinary ginger was obvious. 
But plants of the ginger family are shy of 
flowering in cultivation, while their foliage is all 
so much alike that it affords no adeqnate means 
of discrimination. The plant obstinately refused 
to flower at Kew, as it also appears to have done 
in Ceylon, and there was nothing to do but to 
wait until some lucky chance as to conditions of 
growth in some colonial garden enabled Kew 
to be furnished with the necessary material for 
identification. In the meantime a root of a 
ginger from Siam shown in the Health Exhibi¬ 
tion at South Kensington in 1884 proved to be 
alive when received at the Kew Museum. As 
it obviously differed from the ginger of the shops 
it was handed over to the assistant curator for 
growing. He succeeded in raising plants from 
it, and ultimately in flowering it in 1886. On 
comparing it with the drawings and specimens 
in the Herbarium it was identified with a speci¬ 
men labelled “ Alpinia sp., Bangkok,” which 
was collected by Sir R. Schomburgh in 1864, 
and which is very near to A. Allughas, also a 
native of Siam, where, according to Schomburgh, 
it is cultivated for its Cardamom-like fruits, 
and is known as Luk-Rett or Bastard Cardamom. 
Under the name of Galangal, A. officinarum, a 
Chinese species is cultivated for the sake of its 
aromatic rhizomes, and this unnamed species 
now in flower at Kew is apparently largely 
cultivated by the Siamese as a substitute 
for ginger. The rhizome is very thick, slight¬ 
ly flattened, and not so freely branched as in 
common ginger ; it has the pungent aromatic 
properties of ginger, so far at least as could be 
ascertained by tasting it. There issome reason for 
believing that the Chinese Ginger of commerce 
is not obtained from Zingiber officinale, the 
source of Jamaica ginger, but from a species of 
Alpinia, and possibly this unnamed one at 
Kew. In 1887 Sir Joseph Hooker figured the 
plant in the Botanical Magazine as a new 
species, Alpinia zingiberina. The rhizomes 
he describes as “ very aromatic ; ’’ they “ smell 
and taste a good deal like the official plant; they 
are, however, very much larger, at least three 
times as thick, are much more shortly and irre¬ 
gularly branched, and the branches are thick¬ 
ened in the middle." In December, 1888, Kew 
received the first authentic flowering specimen 


of the “Chinese Ginger" from the Botanical 
Department, Jamaica. This pioved to be an 
Alpinia, and also identical with the Siam 
plant. It is in fact nothing more than the well 
known Alpinia Galanga. In a letter to Kew 
Mr. Playfair says that it has been established as 
incontrovertible by Dr. Hance that the ginger 
plant in China never flowers, and the natives 
assert the same. The plant is propagated en¬ 
tirely by tubers. Canton is the head-quarters 
of preserving ginger; the plant grows in Amoy 
too, and is used as a condiment, but not as a 
sweetmeat. 


THE RETIRED LIST. 

On the 22nd instant the following Notification 
appeared in the Official Gazette :— 

We hereby direct the repeal of a portion of the 
Retired List Regulations, and order the same to 
be duly promulgated, the change to come into 
operation from tire 1st of April, 1891. 

(Imperial Sign Manual.) 

(Great Seal.) 

Notification No. 23. 

The 5th At tide of the Retired List Regulations 
is heieby repealed. Provided that officials who 
are on the Retired List on the 1st of April, 1S91, 
shall, during the remaining period of their Retired 
Service, receive one-fontth of the salary then pay¬ 
able to them. 

The Retired List Regulations referred to in this 
Notification were promulgated on the 4th of Ja¬ 
nuary, 1884. Their provisions, in sum, amount¬ 
ed to this:—that, thenceforth, in the event of 
an Office, Bureau, or Department being abo¬ 
lished, or in the event of disabling sickness, 
officials might be placed on the Retired List, 
by order of the Emperor in the case of chokunin 
officials; by order of the Minister President, in 
the case of sonin officials; and by order of the 
Head of a Department, in the case of hannin 
officials. On retirement, an official retained 
his rank, but discharged no duties. He could, 
however, be re-appointed to office at any mo¬ 
ment by authority of the same nature as that 
exercised in respect of his dismissal. The term 
of retirement was three years, at the end of which 
all official connection ceased, and the retiring 
allowance was one-third of the pay actually re¬ 
ceived by the official at the time of retirement. 
The object of these Regulations was plain 
enough. They were intended to provide a 
gojden bridge for the retreat of superfluous 
officials, who, though no longer required by the 
administration, had neverthless served too faith¬ 
fully to be dismissed off-hand. Moreover, it 
was evidently thought convenient to retain touch 
of these retired officials so that, in case of pub¬ 
lic necessity, they might be re-appointed to 
office without submitting to the usual routine of 
competitive examination and probationary ser¬ 
vice (as Shiho or Minarai). The Regulations 
served their purpose fairly well, but neverthe¬ 
less, little by little, public opinion turned against 
them. It appears to have been thought that 
unless an official had served long enough to en¬ 
title him to a pension, the Sfate ought not to be 
at any charge in the event of his services being 
no longer required. The fact that Pension Re¬ 
gulations were issued on the same day as the 
Retired List Regulations, and that the two have 
been in operation side by side during the past 
seven years,has perhaps helped to accentuate this 
feeling. At all events, when the various political 
parties compiled their programmes last year, it 
was found that the abolition of the Retired List 
Regulations was a common plank, and people 
expected that the subject would receive early 
consideration by the Diet. Like many another 
measure, however, it seems to have been thrust 
out of sight by the Budget. Not until the 4th of 
March did it appear in the Orders of the Day, on a 
motion ef Mr. Minobe Teiryo, and beyond being 
announced on two or three consecutive days by 
the President as one of the proposals awaiting 
immediate consideration, nothing more was 
heard of it during the session. Neverthe¬ 
less the Government has now recognised that 
the wish of the nation points to a change of 
these Regulations, and the result is the issue 
of the above Notification. The portion now ex¬ 
punged from the Regulations is the article fixing 


the retired allowance at one-third of the retiring 
official’s salary. For-the rest, the Regulations 
remain unchanged. Officials can still be placed 
on the Retired List, retaining their rank, and 
remaining eligible for re-appointment during a 
term of three years, but they will receive no al¬ 
lowance. Further, the allowance of officials 
whose names are on the List when the change 
now announced comes into force, will be re¬ 
duced by one-twelfth—namely, from one-third 
to one-fourth. It will be seen that while, on the 
one hand, all retired allowances, except those 
enumerated in the Pension Regulations are 
abolished, on the other the Government still 
retains the discretionary power of placing an 
official on an unpaid Retired List for a period 
of three years, during which time he is eligible 
for re-appointment without submitting to any of 
the tests provided by the Official Examination 
Regulations. According to the pension system, 
fifteen years’service is necessary to qualify an 
official for a life pension, the amount of such 
pension being one-fourth of the official’s active- 
service pay with an additional -g-J^th for every 
additional year's service up to thirty-five years, 
when the maximum pension of one-third is 
reached. Short of fifteen years’ service no re¬ 
tiring allowance can any longer be granted, a 
change which will doubtless be welcomed by 
the country. 

* 

• • 

The reduction of one-twelfth applied to al¬ 
lowances already granted to officials on the 
Retired List, may seem a somewhat arbitrary 
measure. But it must be remembered that the 
receipt of these allowances has never partaken 
of the character of a right. Eligibility for the 
Retired List is not determined by any prescribed 
conditions. The Government possesses an 
absolutely free hand in the matter, and has 
always exercised its power so as to suit admini¬ 
strative convenience. Officials have no sort of 
claim to retired pay—no claim such as they 
acquire under the Pension Regulations after 
fifteen years’ service. Those who are in receipt 
of retired allowances at present cannot, therefore, 
complain of being subjected to a reduction, 
especially when they know that the salaries of 
the upper grades of officials on active service 
are to be reduced simultaneously. The Govern¬ 
ment is evidently resolved to carry out the wishes 
of the Diet, expressed or implied, and it cer¬ 
tainly seems fair that when economy has to be 
extended to the cutting down of salaries, it 
should also be made to include retiring al¬ 
lowances which are based on salaries. 


THE RADICALS AND TREATY REVISION. 

It has been already stated that the Radical 
Party, at its recent meeting in Osaka, elected 
a Committee of eleven members to investigate 
the subject of Treaty Revision. The names of 
the Committee are now published. They are 
Messrs. Hoshi Torn, Oi Kentaro, Kono Hiro- 
naka, Arai Shogo, Kawashima Jun, IshidaKan- 
nosuke, Matsuda Masahisa, Suzuki Teiichi, 
Higashio Heiichiro, Suzuki Shoji, and Koma- 
bayashi Konn. The objects which the Com¬ 
mittee is instructed to keep in view are, first, the 
re-consolidation of the five parties which former¬ 
ly united for the purpose of opposing the Go¬ 
vernment in respect of Treaty Revision ; se¬ 
condly, to inquire into the aims constituting 
the basis of the present Cabinet’s programme 
of Revision ; and thirdly, to contrive that all 
politicians, to whatever party they belong, who 
share the views of the Radicals as to Treaty Re¬ 
vision, shall combine their strength. Our 
readers doubtless remember that in the summer 
of 1889, when Count Okuma’s scheme of Treaty 
Revision seemed to be on the point of consum¬ 
mation, its opponents formed an association 
called the Godantai, or five-party league, their 
watchwords being “no foreigners on the Japa¬ 
nese Bench,” and “no foreign land-owners in 
Japan.” It is this league that the Radicals now 
seek to re-construct. At its head was the Dai- 
do Danke/su, the other four constituents being 
the Kokusui Hoson-to, or Nationalists ; the Ho- 
shu-to, or Conservatives, led by Viscounts Torio 
and Tani; the Shimei-kai, a Conservative Club 
numbering among its members several men of 
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note, as Mr. Inouye Ki and Mr. Furusho Ka- 
mon; and finally, a group of Independents. 
Whether any considerable portion of these mal¬ 
contents could be again brought together for 
the purpose of opposing a programme of Treaty 
Revision that no longer includes the provisions 
objected to in 1889, is very problematical. 
The Radical Party itself is in a disintegrat¬ 
ed condition, and its leaders probably think 
that Treaty Revision might be employed 
as a common standing place for re-union. 
We scarcely venture to express any distinct 
opinion on the subject. It is perfectly 
well known that the new scheme of Revision 
does not include any provision for the employ¬ 
ment of foreigners in the capacity of Judge, 
and does not confer the privilege of land-owner¬ 
ship by foreigners outside the settlements. If, 
then, the objections advanced by the Five-Party 
League in 1889 were honest and exhaustive, 
there should be no real basis of opposition to¬ 
day. Yet the Radicals are obviously organizing 
a campaign in opposition. This time, it would, 
seem, that their motto must be Tailo-joyaku 
(Unconditional Revision), plain and simple. 
Indeed, well informed persons affirm that such 
is the fact. The Cabinet, however, if we may 
judge by Viscount Aoki’s speeches in the Diet, 
does not contemplate unconditional Revision. 
To do so would be obviously inconsistent with 
the first principle of negotiation, for men do not 
negotiate when they have no intention what 
soever of compromising. Thus we have, in 
effect, the situations of 1889 and of 1887 repro¬ 
duced. The Government, in the exercise of 
proper and prudent statesmanship, is willing to 
compromise ; the anti-Governmental section of 
the nation will be content with nothing short of 
complete victory. 

• 

* * 

Perhaps the most perplexing element in the 
situation is the attitude of the Kaishin-to. Less 
than two years ago the members of this great 
party were singing a paean of triumph because 
their leader, Count Okuma, had achieved the 
remarkable feat of reducing the bases of nego¬ 
tiation to a point acceptable by foreigners and 
highly satisfactory to Japan. Count Okuma 
regarded with great satisfaction the prospect of 
a certain number of foreign legal experts being 
appointed to the Japanesu Bench, and the pros¬ 
pect of foreigners being permitted to own real 
estate in the interior. The former he counted not 
only a means of improving the Japanese Judi¬ 
ciary, but also a safeguard against international 
disputes ; the latter he welcomed as a step in the 
development of the empire’s resources. These 
liberal and wise views were heartily endorsed 
in the press and on the platform by the whole 
of the Count's Party, but their programme fell 
before the bitter opposition of the very men who 
now seek to array themselves against the new 
scheme. What side is to be taken by the Kai- 
shin-to under these circumstances ? They allied 
themselves with the Radicals in the Diet to op¬ 
pose the Government on the Budget question, and 
they carried their opposition to such lengths that 
their desire to overthrow the Cabinet evidently 
took precedence of any genuine wish for fiscal 
reform. It is true that in this campaign they 
advocated a scheme of administrative organiza¬ 
tion mapped out by Count Okuma himself while 
in office. Thus, in one sense, their attitude was 
perfectly consistent. But ready association with 
former political opponents and a marked dis¬ 
position to push the struggle h I'outrance be¬ 
trayed the bitterness of their animosity to the 
Government, and render it most improbable 
that they will now support the Cabinet in the 
matter of Treaty Revision. On the other hand, 
they cannot possibly endorse the opposition of 
the Radicals, because the latter’s claim is that 
the new programme concedes too much to 
foreigners, whereas the programme of the Kai- 
shin-io conceded a great deal more. Their 
position is, therefore, decidedly perplexing. 
The Choya Shimbun , discussing the matter, 
observes that the Kaishin-to, in order to avoid 
either stultifying itself or supporting the Cabi¬ 
net, would have to preserve a strictly neutral 
attitude. But neutrality in respect of a question 
that engrosses the whole nation’s attention, 


means effacement, and the Kaishin-to will 
scarcely consent to blot itself out of the politi¬ 
cal page at this crisis. 


TUB WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 

The Weights and Measures Bill, one of the few 
important measures passed by both Houses of 
the Diet, has received Imperial sanction and 
become the law of the land. It will be remem¬ 
bered that this Bill provoked much debate in 
the Upper House, the Conservative Peers ob¬ 
jecting to the fact that the French metre was 
mentioned in the body of the law, and objecting 
even more to the fact that a foreign standard— 
although the only scientific standard of length 
in the world—should have been taken for the 
purpose of connecting the Japanese system with 
that of the West. These scruples were not un¬ 
natural, and to the credit of the Peers it 
must be confessed that a great majority of 
them showed intelligent appreciation of the 
purpose and scope of the measure, which, for 
the rest, was admirably explained and piloted 
by the Government Delegates, especially Pro¬ 
fessor Kikuchi. Nevertheless, when the Bill 
reached the Lower House, the Representatives 
were entirely occupied with the Budget, and 
there appeared to be very little chance of their 
finding time to consider a complicated reform 
of the national system of weights and measures. 
No sooner had they disposed of the Budget, 
however, than they settled down to legislation 
with such earnestness that the Weights and 
Measures Bill was passed after a brief debate, 
every attempt to reject, alter or add to the 
amendments introduced by the Peers, being 
outvoted immediately. So slender was the 
margin of time for considering the measure 
that any alteration proposed by the Lower 
House must have been fatal to the passage of 
the Bill during that session, since such altera¬ 
tion would have necessitated a conference of the 
Houses and re-submission of the Bill to the 
Peers. The debate in the Lower House showed 
that the Representatives had carefully followed 
the progress of the Bill in its various stages be¬ 
fore the Peers, and had resolved how to treat it 
when it came into their hands. A pretty full 
analysis of the provisions of the Bill has already 
appeared in these columns, but as the subject 
is of great importance, we shall take an early 
opportunity of publishing a full translation of 
the new law. 


ACCURACY AND MORAL DECENCY. 

It is singular that even such a simple matter as 
the number of members in the House of Peers 
should be misstated by the local English journal 
which has adopted for itself the r61e of exposing 
official abuses, imaginary or real, in Japan. 
That accurate newspaper charges the House 
with peifunctoriness because, on the important 
occasion of discussing the Budget, “only 154 
out of 300 numbers put in an appearance." 
There are not 300 members in the House, bat 
252, made up as follow:— 


Princes of the Blood . IO 

Pi inCO s. 10 

Matquises . 21 

Counts . 15 

Viscounts. 70 

Batons . 20 

Impel ial Nominees. 6l 

Repiesentatives of the Highest Tax- 
Payers . 45 

Total. 252 


From this number the Princes of the Blood 
must be subtracted, in considering attendance 
for parliamentary discussion, and of the other 
members more than thirty were unavailable 
owing to sickness, absence from Tokyo or other 
unavoidable causes. The truth is, then, that 
out of a possible attendance of, not 300, but a 
little over 200, there were found in their places 
154 members, at 9.45 p.m., the sitting having 
lasted from 10.30 a.m. This in itself would 
not be a bad showing; but when we add 
the fact that the opposition numbered less 
than 45, it becomes plain that a fuller 
House would have been quite unnecessary. 
In England full Houses are found when a 
close division is anticipated or when a vigor¬ 


ous struggle has to be carried on ; but when the 
opposition is in a hopeless minority, members 
not desiring to speak and having no need of 
further debate in order to make up their minds, 
are apt to absent themselves. It seems to us 
that a critic must be in great straits fora ground 
of attack when he manufactures charges out of 
such material. 

* 

• * 

We notice this matter, not because the pub¬ 
lic is likely to attach any importance to criti¬ 
cisms of the nature described, but because 
the thing is typical of the whole plan of anti- 
Government campaign pursued by the journal 
which a number of leading British residents of 
this Settlement have openly established as their 
organ. We fail to perceive by what right, or 
on what principle of expediency, an English 
newspaper published in Yokohama lays itself 
out deliberately to play the part of a political 
agitator. Foreigners residing in this country 
claim exemption from any obligation to observe 
the laws of the land, and are certainly exempted 
from the processes of those laws. Holding 
themselves aloof from the nation in every¬ 
thing that regards prohibitions or penalties, 
moral decency requires that they should 
refrain from thrusting themselves into its poli¬ 
tical disputes, and from seeking to discredit 
the Government in the interest of political agi¬ 
tators. Doubtless we shall be hotly told that 
nothing of the kind is done by the journal in 
question. But when we find “ attention called 
to the disgraceful nature of the legislation forced 
on the Upper House by the Government 
when we read that the proceedings of the House 
in respect of the Budget were “ a travesty on 
legislationthat the “ House stultified itself 
and established a dangerous precedent by con¬ 
senting to act as a tool of the Government;” 
that only a handful of “earnest men protested 
against the despotism of the Government;” 
and when finally we see a hope published 
“ that the members of the House of Peers 
who have ideas of their own and feel them¬ 
selves to be something more than puppets, 
to be moved to and fro at the will of the 
Government wire-pullers, will organise a party 
in the House which will be able to command a 
majority against the arbitrariness of the Execu¬ 
tive ”—when we read all this, we have conclusive 
evidence that the journal printing such editorials 
is simply an anti-Government agitator of the 
most pronounced type. To people conversant 
with the facts of the Budget question, the sil¬ 
liness of the whole criticism will be apparent. 
But that it is criticism at once seditious towards 
the Government and exceedingly insulting to the 
House of Peers, cannot be denied. 


KOHEAN GOSSIP. 

A correspondent writes from Korea :—The 
foreign community of Soul is under a shadow 
just now. The new Charge d'Affaires of the 
Japanese Legation, Mr. Kawagita, who succeeded 
Mr. Kondo, arrived here a little over a month 
ago. On the Korean New Year, with the others 
of the diplomatic corps, he called at the Royal 
Palace. While wailing for the audience which 
was to have been at nine o’clock, but did not lake 
place until about twelve, he got thoroughly 
chilled. Returning to the Legation he took to 
his bed, from which he never rose. He died 
on the 9th inst. and his body will be taken from 
Soul on next Sunday the 15th inst. He will 
probably be buried in the Japanese cemetery in 
Chemulpo. Col. E. H. Cummins and Major 
J. G. Lee, formerly of His Majesty’s Military 
Service, but for the last eighteen months in¬ 
sisting on a settlement of their claims with the 
Korean Government, have finally reached a 
settlement satisfactory for the present, and the 
two gentlemen leave by the steamer that carries 
this letter. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
Government is slow to carry out its contracts, it 
does not seem to have any serious difficulty in 
filling vacancies. Dr. W. B. Scranton of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, with his family and 
mother, after a residence of six years in Soul 
return to the U.S. This is the oldest mission 
in Korea, having been practically opened by 
Rev. Dr. R. S. Maclay in the summer of 1884. 
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To the question whether any Christian work 
has or is being done in Korea, it is enough to 
state that in addition to the thousands treated 
by Dr. Scranton every year for the past few 
years, and the Christian books sold daily in his 
dispensary, his mother, Mrs. M. F. Scranton, 
the founder of the woman’s work in Korea, not 
only established a girls’ school, but is at the head 
of a religious work to which the women coine 
with commendable regularity. The number has 
risen from none in 1885 to an attendance of some¬ 
thing like a hundred in 1891—true not large, but a 
good beginning. Japanese enterprise is making 
itself more and more felt in Korea. It is well 
known that, apart from the enterprising firm of 
Messrs. Morse, Townsend & Co., the bulk of 
the Korean trade is carried on by the Japa¬ 
nese. The latest scheme is to run a stage-coach 
between Soul and Chemulpo. 1 0 make the 
distance between these two places either in 
sedan chair or on pack pony is a day’s work. 
With two or three relays the trip can be made 
with ease and comfort in six hours. The scheme 
is not a new one, but up to this time it was 
expected that the Korean Government would fa¬ 
ther it. We believe the Japanese will succeed 
in this enterprise, and if they do they will render 
substantial service to all travellers between Soul 
and Chemulpo. 

THE " KOBB MARU” IN COLLISION. 

A collision occurred soon after 5 p.m. yester¬ 
day, says the N.-C. Daily News of the 1,8th 
instant, between the Kobe Marti, inward bound 
from Japan, and the Telemachus going out. The 
two vessels collided on the bar, and the Kobe 
Maru is damaged about the bows, the fluke of 
her anchor going through her plates just below 
the port hawse pipe. She has lost the anchor 
and some of her rail. The Telemachus is more 
seriously damaged, and has returned to Shang¬ 
hai for repairs. 

* * 

The Telemachus is now (19th) alongside the 
Old Dock, having the necessary repairs made 
after collision with the Kobe Maru . The 
damage done to her consists of two holes torn 
in her port side, a little abaft the foremast, and 
the injury was caused by the flukes of the 
Kobe Maru's stockless anchor, the head of 
which was left adhering to the side, while 
the shank remained in the hawse-pipe of the 
Kobe, being broken clean off at a part where 
it is eight and a half inches thick and five inches 
through. The fore bridge of the Telemachus 
is broken, and a heavy boat-davit has been torn 
away from the socket, the boat, however, being 
uninjured. Some of the rail is gone and further 
aft again the main bridge is smashed. Near 
the stem, there is more damage, and the after 
boat is smashed. Two or three plates will 
have to come out, and the waterway has to 
be cut, and the half-round beading remov¬ 
ed before this can be effected. The work is 
in the hands of Messrs. Farnham & Co., and 
the repairs to the Kobe Maru are being done 
by Messrs. Boyd & Co. The Kobe has two 
plates broken, some four frames are bent, and 
her port hawse-pipe is smashed, The Telema¬ 
chus is built of iron and the Kobe of steel. To 
see the peculiar position of the Kobe's anchor in 
the side of the Telemachus, a large number of 
people visited the steamer yesterday, and Mr. 
Mathieson took a photograph showing the posi¬ 
tion of the anchor. 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THK EAST. 

In a series of articles just concluded, the Koku- 
viin-no-Tomo reviews at great length the posi¬ 
tions of Russia and England on the Continent 
of Asia. The first article discusses the general 
aspect of the subject, and observes that a colli¬ 
sion between England and Russia will inevitably 
take place on the borders of India. The ulti¬ 
mate object of the Asiatic policy of Russia is 
to conquer India, which England is determined 
to retain at whatever cost and risk. To illus¬ 
trate Russia’s ambitious designs upon India, the 
Tokyo periodical alludes to the gigantic plan of 
aggrandizement formed by General Skobeleff. 
England, we are told, is determined to suffer 
no interference with her Indian Empire, where 


she finds profitable markets for her manufac¬ 
tures. The Kokumitt gives statistics showing 
the value of England's trade with India, and 
the general economic value of the latter. As 
to an alliance between England and Rus¬ 
sia, the Tokyo journal thinks, with Sir Charles 
Dilke, that the only result of such an alliance 
would be to place England in an extremely dis¬ 
advantageous position vis-a-vis Russia; since an 
agreement could only be effected by suffering 
Russia to have her own way in the Balkans in 
return fora guarantee of India’s security. The 
consequence would be a gradual increase of 
Russian influence in the Medileranean, to the 
serious injury of England's trade with Turkey 
in times of peace and to the hampering of her 
fleet’s movements in lime of war. The second 
article of the series gives an elaborate account 
of the sucessive stages of the progress of Russian 
influence in Central Asia, and notices that the 
great Northern Power is now ready to push for¬ 
ward into Afghanistan. The third article 
asserts that the field of contest between England 
and Russia will be Afghanistan. The history of 
the latter State's relations with England and 
Russia in recent years is described, and special 
attention is directed to the strategical position 
of Herat, which important place, the Kokumitt 
predicts, will fall an easy prey to the advancing 
arms of Russia. In the fourth article, our con¬ 
temporary considers the relative positions of 
the two Powers, from the standpoint of their 
facilities for transporting forces to the scene of 
combat. In time of war, we are told, it will be 
extremely difficult for England to secure the 
use of the Suez Canal for her transports and 
war vessels. Moreover, there is a strong pro¬ 
bability of the English fleet being attacked in 
the Mediteranean by French squadrons. Thus 
England will have either to double Africa or to 
make use of the Canadian Pacific route. The 
latter course would be more convenient and 
secure than the former, but the connection is not 
continuous throughout, and the route is conse¬ 
quently objectionable. On the other hand, 
Russia is capable of putting her troops on the 
field of battle much more rapidly and con¬ 
veniently, by making use of river and lake navi¬ 
gation, and of rajlway lines within her own 
territory. As to the forces that the two countries 
can bring into the field, the Kokumitt-no-Tomo 
observes that, in this respect too, the balance 
is certaiuly in favour of Russia. Against the 
immense nutqbers of soldiers that Russia can 
at short notice pour down upon India, Great 
Britain has but 224,000 troops, of whom only 
72,000 are Europeans. Further, military com¬ 
mand is very much divided in India, and 
would be greatly hampered in its exercise in 
time of war. Three other circumstances con¬ 
tribute to lessen the value of the defences 
available in India against foreign invasion; 
namely, the absence of patriotic ardour in the 
Sepoys; th» existence of several semi-indepen¬ 
dent native Princes, who maintain their own 
military establishments; and the general dis¬ 
content among the mass of the people against 
British rule. In the art of ruling a subjugated 
people, England cannot, in the opinion of the 
Tokyo periodical, claim superiority over Russia. 
Indeed, the Kokumitt is inclined to give the 
palm to the Russians, who, being in some es¬ 
sential respects an Asiatic people, know well 
how to assimilate an Asiatic race. Russia’s 
tnanuer of dealing with her subject people is 
magnanimousandopen-handed. The Kokumitt , 
in short, insinuates that the people of India would 
not show much enthusiasm to prevent a change 
of masters. Yet another element of danger to 
Great Britain, we are told, is the circumstance 
that a portion of the'advancing troops of Russia; 
would be Mohamedans, and this fact would pro¬ 
bably operate to deter the Mohamedan Sepoys 
in the British service from fighting against the 
invaders. Thus England finds herself at a great 
disadvantage in her probable conflict with Russia. 
Is England, then, doomed to defeat? The Tokyo 
journal think that the only hope for England lies in 
an alliance with China. The latter, with immense 
masses of troops stationed on her north-western 
frontiers, can easily so far reduce the effective 
strength of any Russian advance on India as to 


enable England to stand her ground. On the 
sea, the Northern Squadron of the Chinese 
Navy would be of great service in intercepting 
the advance of the Russian fleet towards Hong¬ 
kong or Australia. In conclusion, the Kokumitt- 
no-Tomo alludes to the close bearing which the 
probable collision between England and Russia 
must have on the position and safety of Japan. 
This part of the question our contemporary re¬ 
serves for discussion on a future occasion, but 
judging from the manner in which it speaks of 
Russia as a Power destined to cause immense 
troubles in the East, we infer that, unlike Mr. 
Takahashi Kiichi, whose article on this subject 
was noticed in these columns some time ago, it 
does not desire to see Japan allied with the 
great Northern Power. 


FISHERIES OF THK UNITED KINGDOM IN I89O. 

The official returns relating to the fishery in¬ 
dustries of Great Britain and Ireland in 1890 
have recently been published. The value of 
the fish returned as “ landed on the Scotch 
coast" is considerably in excess of the preced¬ 
ing year (1880). The total for 1890 is set down 
as being £1,627,461, as against £1,493,578 in 
1889, showing a difference in favour of last 
year amounting to £133,883. In the matter of 
the quality of fish captured, which, for round 
and flat fish, is stated in hundredweights, there 
is reported a slight falling off as compared 
with the take of the previous year, the weights 
being given as follows:—1890, 5,362,115 
cwt.; 1889, 5,416,012 cwt. The take of cod 
is noticeably less ; herrings, too, show a 
deficiency; but an improvement is manifest 
in the sprat-fishery, as also in the weight of 
whitings captured, and of skate. Coal-fish 
(saith) seem to have been singularly abundant, 
the take of 1889 having been exceeded last 
year by 21,000 cwt. The weight of herrings 
taken in the two years for which statistics are 
now furnished was in 1890, 3,513,810, and in 
1889, 3.554,283 cwt. As regard values, herrings, 
whitings, and haddocks show an increase, and 
cod-fish a decrease, on the preceding year. The 
shell-fish fisheries show a slight improvement as 
compared with 1889, as the following figures 
will show :— 

1890. 1889. 

Number of crabs caught . 2,845,716 2,770,600 

Number oflobsters caught . 652,364 571,900 

Oy6ters dredged . 350,200 . 316,800 

The money value of the shell-fish landed is 
staled for the two year» as being respectively 
£67,849 in 1890, as against £62,947 in the pre¬ 
ceding shell-fish season, so'that, on the whole, 
it may be taken for granted that the Scottish 
fisheries are not retrograding so quickly as some 
economists have been asserting. Turning now 
to the English fisheries, we find that so far as 
the value goes of the quantities of fish landed 
on the coasts of England and Wales, the figures 
of 1890 denote an excess ever those of 1889. 
They are given as follows :—£4,742,406 for last 
year and £4,167,082 for the year preceding. 
The catch of what are known in the English 
markets as “ prime ” fish (turbot, soles, and 
brill chiefly) was considerably in excess of the 
take of the preceding year. Mackerel, plaice, 
and sprats were also much more abundantly 
I captured in 1890 than was the case in 1889. 
In the figures given relating to the oyster sup¬ 
plies, there is shown a large increase in 
the number of oysters, and also in the lobster 
capture, but crabs have not been taken in such 
great numbers as in 1889. The money value 
of the shell-fish fisheries is represented by a 
sum of £374,060 in 1890 and by ,£305,346 in 
1889. The improvement in value of 1880 over 
1889 may be stated at ,£575,324, which is so 
far satisfactory. In Ireland, also, it has to be 
premised that the year recently closed showed 
an improvement in respect of fishery values over 
1889, but the total figures are still considerably 
under half a million sterling for the fish returned 
as landed on the Irish coasts. It has to be 
kept in mind, hoAvever, that probably not so 
much as half of the fish caught in the Irish waters 
is brought ashore in Ireland. The oyster fisheries 
show a considerable falling-off as compared with 
the results of last year’s dredging, and the same 
has to be said of crabs and lobsters. The value 
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of the flat and round fish taken in Ireland in 
1890 amounted to ,£362,804, of the shell-fish to 
,£11,045, making a grand total for last year of 
j£ 373>849; the total figure for 1889 was £33,044. 
The number of oysters dredged in 1890 was 
534,910, not a tenth part of what could be 
obtained some 20 or more years ago. The 
mackerel fishery of last year yielded a sum 
of ,£212,285. an amount very considerably over 
what was placed to the credit of the fishermen 
in the preceding year. The respective amounts 
for the three kingdoms areas follows:—England, 
£4,742,406; Scotland, £1,627,461; Ireland, 
£ 373 . 849 , making a grand total for the United 
Kingdom in 1890 of £6,743,716. These figures 
are to be accepted as representing “ the actual 
values returned by the local officers" at the various 
fishing ports. In all probability the public pay 
not less than 12 millions per annum for their 
fish supply. These figures show the magnitude 
of this industry in the British Islands, which, 
for the rest, are not in an ideal fish producing 
region—nothing for instance to compare for 
wealth and variety with the Japanese Islands. 


RETROGRESSION. 

The Jiji Shimpo, writing of the action taken 
by the House of Representatives with reference 
to the land tax, says it is matter for regret that the 
people’s delegates, while well aware of the inad¬ 
visability of interfering with the Land Tax, should 
have decided to reduce this source of national re¬ 
venue by a half per cent. The Jiji thinks that 
the difficulties that present themselves outside 
are much more serious than those to be en¬ 
countered within the country. It does not, in 
speaking thus, refer to the probability of war, but 
has in its mind only the fact that while foreign 
countries are striving to enrich themselves Japan 
isdistinctlyretrograding. It is therefore the duly 
of the people not only to be industrious in their 
respective spheres of work but also to bear 
cheerfully their burdens, while the Government, 
on its side, applies its best efforts towards keep¬ 
ing down expenses. The reduction of the re¬ 
venue from the land tax will, in our contem¬ 
porary's opinion, benefit only the landholders. 
It may be said with perfect justice that in Japan 
the land tax is heavy and the national ex¬ 
penditure by no means small. But even with 
this admission, how does Japan’s expenditure 
compare with that of other Powers? Take 
Italy for instance. The Italian people have to 
bear the burden of an annual expenditure of about 
yen 360,000,000; even Belgium spends yen 
70,000,000, and Turkey yen 150,000,000. With 
these compare Japan’s yen 80,000,000. After 
commenting approvingly on the course pursued 
by so poor a State as Italy to keep herself in the 
path of progress, a course which it says the 
Japanese are too weak to imitate, the Jiji 
asks what impulse can be given to navigation 
colonization, commerce, agriculture, or indus¬ 
tries in general by means of such a paltry sum 
as yen 80,000,000; and ought not Japan to be 
termed the Land of the Setting, rather than the 
land of the Rising Sun ! 


THF PANAMA CANAL. 

The Paris Figaro has published the text of tin 
arrangement concluded between the Govern 
ment of the United States of Columbia and the 
Panama Canal Company, according to which 
the following are the principal clauses of the 
contract:—(1) The time allowed for the com¬ 
pletion of the canal is extended for a further 
period of ten years; (2) the concessionaire to 
effect the liquidation of the old company, the 
assets of which will be transferred to the new 
company ; (3) work on the canal to be effectively 
resumed before February 28th, 1893; (4) the 
concessionaire to provide for the support of 250 
soldiers charged to protect the line of the canal 
during its construction; (5) the concessionaire, 
in exchange for set vices rendered by the Colum¬ 
bian Government, will pay to the latter ten 
million francs in gold and five million francs 
in 10,000 of the new company’s shares; ((>) 
the Columbian Government will have the right 
of appointing a special delegate to sit on the 
board of the new company/’ The contract 


bears date December 10th, 1890, and is signed 
by Senor A. Boldan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
on behalf of the Columbian Government, and 
by Colonel Bonaparte Wyse, the representative 
of the liquidators of the old company. 


THE REV. SAM JONES. 

There are good muscular Christians in Texas. 
The New York Sun says :— 

Palestine, Feu 8.—At a series of meetings held here 
in November last the Rev. Sun Jones of Georgia 
assailed sinner' in general and several individuals in 
particular. Among those mentioned by the evangelist, 
was Mayor ] J, Ward, to whose official and private 
character Mr. Jones alluded before a large audience in 
the severest and most pointed terms. The Mayor was 
absent from the city at the time. For the last three 
weeks the city has been all agog over the announce¬ 
ment that the evangelist would be here again to 
deliver his lecture, " Get There,” and there was a 
rush for seats. 

Mr. Jones arrived last night, and the lecture was 
delivered before a large audience. At 8J this morning, 
just before the evangelist took the train for the West, 
Mayor Ward was seen to approach him and vigorously 
strike him with a cane. 

The cane exchanged hands during the struggle, and 
the Mayor received several severe blows before by¬ 
standers parted the angry combatants. Heavy bruises 
were inflicted, and both bled profusely, 

In a few minutes the train pulled out with Sam Jones 
oil board, and the Mayor was arrested and is now 
under bond for aggravated assault, and carrying a 
pistol. A meeting of citizens was held to-night and 
the act of Mayor Ward denounced. 

Mr. Jones sent this despatch lo Atlanta to-night : 

“ The one gallus Mayor of Palestine, Tex >s. tried 
to cane your uncle Jones this morning at the depot. 1 
wrenched the cane from him and wore him out. I am a 
little disfigured, but still in the ring I criticised his 
official career last November. It needed criticising.” 


EXPORT DUTIES. 

As already stated in these columns more than 
once, the question of the entire abolition of ex¬ 
port duties now levied at the open ports is en¬ 
gaging the attention of business men. Mr. 
Taguchi, editor of tlie Keizai Zasshi, one of 
the most enthusiastic advocates of the measure, 
recently delivered a lecture on this subject before 
the Keishin Club, which is composed of the 
leading merchants of the capital. Knowing that 
Mr. Masuda of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha was 
a strong advocate of the reform under consider¬ 
ation, the lecturer bad urged him to take some 
active steps towards the realization of their com¬ 
mon aim, and Mr. Masuda had' suggested the 
delivery of a lecture. Declaring himself very 
reluctant to address the accomplished and ex¬ 
perienced members of the club on a subject so 
plain and simple, Mr. Taguclii said lie had one 
welcome disclosure to make. In 1888, in a 
conversation on this topic with Count Matsukata, 
Minister of Finance, the Count had avowed his 
wish to see all the export duties abolished, but 
had explained that the condition of the public 
finance did not permit him to realize his desire. 
The Government, however, bad just abolished 
export duties on more than a hundred articles ; 
consequently the present seemed an auspicious 
time lo revive the topic. In consequence of the 
reductions effected by the Diet, a surplus ot 
more than six and a half million yen would be 
shown in the Budget of the current year, and 
the lecturer had no doubt that, should his lis¬ 
teners memorialize the Government, the latter 
might so far sympathize with them as to con¬ 
vene an extraordinary session of the Diet and 
lay the matter before it. The export duties at 
present aggregated about 1,600,000 or 1,700,000 
yen per annum, and consequently a small 
portion of the surplus would suffice for 
the accomplishment of the much desired re¬ 
form. Considering the question from a diplo¬ 
matic point of view, the Foreign Office might 
—though Viscount Aoki was too shrewd to 
entertain such a notion—think it advisable to 
reserve the abolition of export duties as a 
concession wherewith to purchase the Treaty 
Powers' agreement to Japan's proposal for an 
increase of import duties. That would be like 
asking a man to allow himself to be pinched on 
the plea that a neighbour would then stop 
pinching himself. Who paid the export duties? 
Mr. Taguchi concluded that it was the Japanese 
themselves. Consequently, whatever benefit re¬ 


sulted from the abolition of these duties, would 
be so much gain to Japanese producers and 
Japanese merchants. Thus the reform would 
be eminently in unison with the popular cry 
min-ryoku kvti-yd (nursing of the people’s re¬ 
sources). Mr. Taguchi advised his audience 
to appioach the Authorities on this subject by 
all means. He was of opinion that the majority 
of the members of the Diet would be inclined 
lo favour the measure. 

• 

* * 

Most persons will agree very readily that the 
proposed abolition would be a distinct advan¬ 
tage to trade, but we are unable to follow Mr. 
Taguchi when he asserts that export duties come 
out of the pockets of Japanese producers and 
merchants. It is a principle, not of abstruse 
political economy, but of simple reasoning, that 
all taxes on productions and manufactures are 
paid, not by the manufacturer or producer, but 
by the consumer. Indirectly the Japanese suffer 
by having to pay export duties, because, in the 
case of such of their products as find competitors 
in foreign markets, every sen of export duty 
places the Japanese article at a disadvantage, 
and, other things being equal, reduces the de¬ 
mand for it. The duty, however, must of neces¬ 
sity come out of the consumer’s pocket. Thai is 
as plain as the first rule of arithmetic. While, 
therefore, the abolition of all taxes on Japanese 
exports is lo be greatly desired in the interests 
of the country's commercial development, it is 
entirely misleading to assert that such taxes 
come out of the pockets of Japanese producers 
and merchants. On the other hand, every ad¬ 
ditional yen levied by the Customs on imports 
from foreign countries has to be paid by Japa¬ 
nese consumers. Heavy import duties may 
diminish the bulk of imports, and may give 
spurious encouragement to home industries, but 
it is the Japanese consumer, and the Japanese 
consumer alone, that pays duties. Instead of 
buying a lot of yarns or shirtings for 105 yen 
when the import duty is 5 per cent, he lias to 
pay no yen for the same lot when the import 
duly is 10 per cent. If the Japanese people 
find that they are enabled to dress themselves 
and to live more economically by the aid of 
cheap foreign manufactured goods, and that 
they can thus devote a larger portion of their 
energy and industry to the production of articles 
for sale abroad, then it is distinctly to their ad¬ 
vantage that import duties should be reduced 
to a minimum. Among all known devices for 
raising Slate revenue not one is so economically 
unsound and morally injurious as the levy of 
Customs duties, whether import or export. Mr. 
Taguchi is one of the leading Japanese econo¬ 
mists of his day. We do not like to see him 
endeavouring to support a good cause on falla¬ 
cious props. 


RAILWAYS. 

On the 19th instant a meeting was held at the 
Ise-kan, Tokyo, for the purpose of discussing 
the question of railway extension in Japan. A 
large number of members of Parliament attended, 
as well as civil engineers and other professional 
experts. The idea of ihe promoters, Messrs. 
Sato Satoji and Tanimoto Michiyuki, was to 
debate the proper steps to be taken in regard to 
railway construction, and to consider what dis¬ 
tricts ought to be selected as the first objective 
points of future lines, so that the problem 
might receive intelligent and thorough exami¬ 
nation during the next session of the Diet. 
Nothing has yet been published as to the de¬ 
cisions arrived at. 


SUICIDE. 

On Monday afternoon about two o'clock Mr. 
W. Falck, a native of Norway, who only lately 
quitted the employment of Messrs. Langfeldt 
and Mayers after a term of service extend¬ 
ing over ten years, shot himself with a pistol 
in his room at No. 52. Mr. Falck had been in 
low spirits for some time, and it is believed 
that bis failure lo obtain employment had 
preyed upon bis mind. No one was in the 
room when the act was committed, but several 
persons residing at No. 52 were called by a 
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servant, the only one who heard the shot, and 
entered in time to see the unfortunate man breathe 
his last. The bullet, that of a heavy Smith 
and Wesson revolver, had entered the head at 
the left temple. Deceased was thirty-five years 
of age. 

THU RADICALS IN OSAKA. 

The great Radical (Rikken Jiyu-to) gathering 
commenced on the 19th instant in Osaka, but 
little is yet known in the capital. The place of as¬ 
sembly was the Senshin-kan, in Naka-no-Shima. 
A hundred and fifteen delegates were present, 
and the oldest among them, Mr. Nakanishi Mi- 
tsusaburo, of Wakayama Prefecture, was voted 
to the chair. A good deal of discussion is said 
to have taken place, and the first business 
transacted was been the passing of a resolution 
to drop the two first ideographs (A ’ikken) of the 
Party's name, and the election of a Committee 
consisting of one representative of each City 
and Prefecture. Subsequently the meeting de¬ 
cided that a Committee of eleven should be ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose of investigating the ques¬ 
tion of Treaty Revision. The revised rules of the 
Party were then made the subject of discussion, 
and a vehement debate ensued as to whether 
five leaders should be elected, or whether one 
would suffice. Messrs. Hoshi Toru and Oi 
Kentaro supported the latter view, and finally 
succeeded in carrying their point. Voles were 
then taken, the result being that 72 were cast 
for Count Itagaki, and ten each for Messrs. 
Hoshi Toru and Oi Kentaro. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that despite Count Itagaki’s retirement, the 
great bulk of the Radical Party is still deter¬ 
mined to recognise him as leader, and will not 
readily follow any other chief. The question 
now is, will Count Itagaki, in view of this re¬ 
newed and emphatic vote of confidence, consent 
to resume the leadership of the Radicals. If he 
does, the Party must look forward to finding 
itself just as unfavourably circumstanced in the 
next session of the Diet as it was in the last, for 
Count Itagaki cannot sit in the Lower House, 
and the great trouble with the Jiyu-to in the 
session lately ended was the want of a strong 
and generally recognised leader. 


MR. HARRY RUTHERFORD PARKP.S. 

The Attorney-General moved yesterday, says 
the Hongkong Daily Press of the 18th instant, 
that Mr. Harry Rutherford Parkes, B.A., son of 
the late Sir Harry Parkes, be admitted a solicitor 
of the Supreme Court of Hongkong. The Chief 
Justice said, “ I have looked through these 
papers and have found them in order. I have 
therefore much pleasure in admitting Mr. Parkes 
to practice in this Court. As you say, Mr. 
Attorney, Mr. Parkes bears an honourable name ; 
it is .a name universally respected in China and 
Japan. Mr. Parkes in his practice may con¬ 
fidently look forward to all consideration from 
all concerned in the law. I make the order 
that Mr. Parkes’ name be added to the Roll of 
Solicitors of this Court." Mr. Parkes joins the 
firm of Messrs. Caldwell and Wilkinson. 


BANKRUPTCY IN JAPAN. 

The Jiji Shimpo publishes some interesting 
statistics of bankruptcy in Japan from 1879 to 
1887. The figures are as follow:— 


Year. 

1879 — 

Number of 
Bankruptcies. 

Total 

Liabilities. 

Yen. 

.... 1,666,57s . 

Total 

Assets. 

Yen. 

... 34 7.6i7 





















1* *76 . . 


.... I,c83,x88 . 

... 394.C58 

I.8S7 ... 

. 8.756 . 

... a, 196.367 . 

— 410.537 


The very exceptional numbers of bankruptcies 
in the three years 1882, 1883, and 1884. are 
attributed to the redactions then effected in the 
volume of the fiat currency, and its consequent 
appreciation. 


THE AGENT OF THE P.M. AND O. AND O. M. 
SERVICES. 

Mr. Alexander Center, Agent of the Pacific 
Mail and Occidental and Oriental Mail Ser¬ 
vices at this port, has been appointed to the 
Agency of the same Services at San Francisco. 


During his many years of duty in Yoko¬ 
hama Mr. Center has gained the reputation 
of a first-rate man of business, and has been 
universally popular. His departure from Yoko¬ 
hama will be greatly regretted, but it will certainly 
be for the advantage of the two steamship com¬ 
panies that his capacities should be utilized in 
the wider sphere of his new post, which, for the 
rest, is the highest prize of the service. 


MR. G. GO WARD. 

On the 18th instant, Mr. Dun, the U.S. Chargd 
d’Affaires called at the Foreign Office upon 
H.E. Viscount Aoki, and presented to him Mr. 
G. Goward with his new credentials as Special 
Commissioner of the World's Columbian Expo¬ 
sition to the Empire of Japan. A subsequent 
interview with H.E. Mr. Mutsu at the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce-developed 
the fact that exposition matters are favourably 
progressing. It is understood that Mr. Goward 
will soon proceed to Korea for a shoit sojourn, 
having received a similar appointment to that 
kingdom. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

We read in the Jiyu Shimbun that from 
August, 1890 to February, 1891, the number of 
handkerchiefs of Japanese manufacture export¬ 
ed from Yokohama, was 378,890 dozens. The 
growth of the trade in this article is very re¬ 
markable. The returns for the past three years 
are as follow :— 


Export of Silk Handkzrchikfs. 


Year. 

Number of Dozens. 

Value. 

Yen. 

1888 

. 340,465 . 

1.233,927 

1889 


2,104,459 

1890 


2 , 516,946 

THE 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 

LOTTERY. 


Several times already there have been confident 
announcements as to the opening of the lottery 
for the articles remaining unsold from last year’s 
Industrial Exhibition, but as yet all such fixtures 
have proved fallacious. The Jiji Shimpo now 
asserts that the delay has been due to difficulties 
in connection with the suit instituted against the 
projectors of the lottery, but that this question 
having been at length arranged, the drawing 
will commence on the 25th or 26th instant at 
the Koseikan in Kobikicho. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
COMMERCE. 

A sweeping reduction of officials has been ac¬ 
complished in the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce. Fifteen Sonin officials and 63 
employes are placed on the Retiied List. It is 
fortunate for these officials that the change lias 
been effected before the end of the present 
month, since they are thus enabled to receive, 
during the next three years, a retiring allow¬ 
ance equal to one-fourth of their pay. Had the 
reform been deferred until April, no retiring 
allowance could have been given. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 

The following Notice to Mariners, relating to 
the Silver Island Spit Buoy, in the Chinkiang 
district of the Yangtze River, has been issued 
from the Coast Inspector's Office of the Chinese 
Imperial Maritime Customs:—Notice is hereby 
given that a conical six-foot buoy, painted in 
red and black vertical stripes, and surmounted by 
a black diamond-shaped cage, has been moored 
in 20 feet at low water (average winter level), to 
mark the end of the spit which extends from the 
eastern end of Silver Island. 


A GENEROUS GIFT. 

We are informed that Mr. Alfred East, whose 
pictures of Japan have gained so wide a cele¬ 
brity, kindly offered one of his smaller sketches 
to be sold privately for the benefit of S. Hilda's 
Hospital, and that the Hospital Fund has been 
thereby benefited to the amount of ten guineas. 


A SUCCESSOR TO BISHOP WILLIAMS. 

The American House of Bishops have elected 
the Rev. H. C. Swentzel as “ Missionary Bishop 
of Yedo '’ having jurisdiction over the American 


Episcopal Mission in Japan. He is 40 years of 
age, a college graduate, and has been in the 
ministry for 16 years. It is supposed that he 
will accept, but some time must elapse before 
hisconsecration. Meanwhile Bishop Hare comes 
out to take provisional oversight of the Mission. 


RESULTS. 

The unhappy fate of the Turkish frigate seems 
to have proved the means of introducing Japan 
to Turkey’s notice. We read in a home journal 
that “ the arrival in Constantinople of two Japa¬ 
nese men of war bringing the survivors of the 
ill-fated Erlougrou has caused great interest. A 
book in Turkish, with a map, has been com¬ 
piled by Mehemed Zekki Effendi, giving a 
copious account of Japan." 


The Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s new steamer Hiro¬ 
shima JMaru, arrived at Hongkong on Thurs¬ 
day morning the 26th inst. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
-♦- 

The proceedings at the recent general meet¬ 
ing of the (Constitutional) Liberal party, es¬ 
pecially the appointment uf Count Itagaki to 
the leadership of that party, form the principal 
topic of discussion in the vernacular press during 
the present week. The regular time for the 
spring general meetingof the parly is in the month 
of April, but this year the rule has been de¬ 
parted from, partly to suit the convenience of 
the dispersing members of the Diet, and partly— 
according to rumour,—because the party was in 
a critical condition, requiring prompt action to 
secure its unity and re-assert its influence. The 
principal results of the meeting have been to no¬ 
minate Count Itagaki to the .leadership of the 
party, to strike out the word Constitutional 
{Rikken) from its name, and to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee for the investigation of matters bearing 
on Treaty Revision. 

* 

* * 

Count Itagaki’s consent to resume the leader¬ 
ship of the parly, though he had but lately 
withdrawn his name, has caused no small sur¬ 
prise. Various stories are told as to the object 
of the politicians who prevailed upon the Liberals 
to re-elect their former chief. The most probable 
explanation is that, the members of the party had 
become fully convinced of the folly of attempt¬ 
ing to maintain their organization without a 
recognized leader. The Liberal organs welcome 
Count Itagaki’s appointment, while the Kaishin- 
to papers are on the whole cold and indifferent. 
Journals not belonging to either of these parties, 
are inclined to regret his acceptance of the 
leadership, deeming the act injurious to his re¬ 
putation. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun is particu¬ 
larly frank on this subject. It bas always admired 
Count Itagaki, not for the brilliancy of his parts, 
but for his disinterested fidelity and constancy. 
But it avows that of late his conduct has caused 
it no small disappointment and doubt. It 
strongly criticises the vacillation recently shown 
by him in his relations with the Liberal party. 
The Kokumin Shimbun, generally conspicuous 
for its good disposition towards the Count, is 
not at all satisfied with his return to the leader¬ 
ship. Observing, however, that what is done 
cannot be undone, the Kokumin offers the 
radical chief two pieces of advice, namely, that 
he should henceforth remain constant to the 
party through evil report and good report, and 
that be should not show any partiality to the 
twenty-nine seccders (the old Aikoku-to). The- 
Yomiuri Shimbun, though it welcomes Count 
Itagaki’s appointment, is inclined to doubt 
whether he will be able to successfully 
accomplish the difficult task of controlling 
the heterogeneous elements that make up 
the Radical Party; the old Jiyu-to, the old 
Daido Dankelsu, and the old Kyushu Shimpo- 
to. It is very conceivable that the party may 
again be divided into factions headed by 
Messrs. Kono Hironaka, Oi Kentaro, and Hoshi 
Toru. The disposition of the Count does not 
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suit him for the direction of a large body of 
men prone to mutual jealousies. Though 
honest and disinterested, he is not magnanimous 
enough, neither is lie free from the weakness of 
setting the promptings of friendly emotion above 
the dictates of justice and policy. The Yomiuri , 
like the Kokumin, advises him to abstain from 
his tendency to show partiality to Tosa politi¬ 
cians, especially to the well-known 29 seceders, 
or as they are now more frequently called, the 
betrayers of the J is tt-lo. 

* 

* * 

Perhaps the most important feature of the 
proceedings at the Osaka meeting was the ex¬ 
cision of the two initial ideographs of the Parly's 
title, and the appointment of a Treaty Revision 
Committee. These transactions are significant, 
principally because they reveal the fact that 
the bulk of the parly is not at all well disposed 
towards the Kaishin-io. The Kokumin Shim- 
bun and the Tokyo Shimpo dwell upon this 
phase of the proceedings. At the time when 
negotiations were in progress for the amalgama¬ 
tion of all the progressive parties, the name 
Rikken Jiyu-to was adopted for the purpose of 
conciliating the members of the Kaishin-to. The 
dropping of the word Rikken is therefore to be 
regarded as a decided display of indifference to 
the susceptibilities of the Progressionists. That 
the Radicals assembled at Osaka were not 
particularly anxious to conciliate the members 
of the Kaishin-to , is further evidenced by the 
circumstance that the Treaty Revision Committee 
was charged, among other things, to contrive 
the revival of the celebrated “Five-party union.” 
That Union is, in short, a confederation of 
parties whose opposition principally contributed 
to the failure of the Revision programme of the 
leader of the Kaishin-to in 1889. The revival 
of such an alliance is tantamount to a declaration 
of open hostility to the Kaishin-to. The proceed¬ 
ings at Osaka have consequently been regarded 
by the latter with no agreeable feelings. The 
Progressionist organs, however, do not entirely 
abandon their cherished hope of amalgamation 
with the Radicals, for they take pains as far 
possible to conceal their vexation at the present 
turn of events. It is a significant fact, as the 
Tokyo Shimpo observes, that most of the 
Kaishin-to papers have not even made an allu¬ 
sion to the dropping of the word Rikken and to 
the proposed revival of the union of five parties. 
• 

* * 

The amendments of the Hishoku Regulations, 
proclaimed on the 22nd instant, have been 
welcomed by the majority of the papers. Ac¬ 
cording to the original regulations, officials on 
the Hishoku list were entitled to one-third of 
their former pay, but that privilege is to be 
hereafter withheld from officials transferred to 
the Retired List on and after the 1st of April next, 
while those already on the list will be allowed 
from that date only one-fourth of their pay. The 
advantages still left to officials on the Ritired 
list, are that they may receive appointments 
without examination, and that the time spent by 
them on the Hishoku list will be counted as active 
service, so that they may become entitled to re¬ 
ceive pensions. The Kaishin-to papers are 
satisfied with the amendments, but the Rikken 
Jiyu Shlmbun complains that the Government 
has not been courageous enough to entirely 
abolish the objectionable Regulations. 

* 

* * 

Next to the Jiyu-to s Osaka conference, the 
question of Treaty Revision has received the 
principal share of journalistic attention during 
the week. Owing to rumours that negotiations 
for revision have been resumed by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, political parties are beginning 
to take up this question. The Jiyu-to’s con¬ 
ference at Osaka appointed a Treaty Revision 
Committee and charged it, among oilier things, 
to revive the former alliance of five parties which 
opposed Count Okuma’s programme. It is not 
known whether such revival is possible ; neither 
is it certain what course the union, if effected, 
would adopt in regard to the programme of 
the present Minister of Foreign Affairs. But 
this much is certain, that political parties are 
more than ever eager to make capital out of 


whatever objectionable points they may detect 
in Viscount Aoki's scheme of treaty revision. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Nakaye Tokusuke, who recently resigned 
his seat in the House of Representatives, writes 
in the Rikken Jiyu Shitnbun, strongly urging 
the importance of excluding foreigners from the 
privilege of possessing real estate in Japan. He 
asserts that land, however small in extent, in the 
possession of foreigners, would be so much less 
of genuine Japanese soil, and he is of opinion that 
foreigners, in order to possess land in Japan, 
ought to be first naturalized in the country. 

* 

* * 

The Mimpo, under the editorship of men like 
Messrs. Ozaki and Inukai—staunch supporters 
of Count Okuma’s programme—finds itself in 
a delicate position in respect to the Treaty ques¬ 
tion. It speaks more or less contemptuously of 
“ those conservative advocates of equal treaties, 
whose real object is not equality but inequality 
in favour of their country," and who clamour 
for restrictions on mixed residence, and for the 
prohibition of foreign ownership of land. It 
assures these politicians that their apprehensions 
about the evil results of unrestricted mixed re¬ 
sidence, and the ownership of land by foreigners, 
are entirely unfounded. Nevertheless, however 
unreasonable such fears may be, the Mimpo 
considers it the duty of practical statesmen to 
recognize their existence, and points out that, 
when even a perfectly equal treaty cannot satisfy 
a certain influential section of the community, 
it would be impolitic to conclude treaties that 
fall short of equality. It justifies this changed 
attitude by saying that time is a great reformer, 
and that since the failure of Count Okutna, 
many alterations have taken place in the politi¬ 
cal and social conditions of the country. Vis¬ 
count Aoki, taking advantage of the difference, 
ought to revise the treaties on a basis of 
perfect equality. Should this be found im¬ 
possible at present, the Minister is advised 
to wait until a favourable opportunity presents 
itself, rather tlran commit himself to a course 
that can never be supported by his nationals. 

• 

* * 

The Tokyo Shimpo , writing on the same 
subject, stales that, according to a trustworthy 
report, the treaty programme of the present 
Cabinet has been subjected, by special com¬ 
mand of His Majesty the Emperor, to the 
consideration of Counts Soejitna, Terajima, 
Inouye, Ito. and Okuma; and declares 
that the present proposals will not be pre¬ 
judicial to the national rights and interests 
of Japan. At any rate, our contemporary thinks 
. it too early to assume any hostile attitude to¬ 
ward the Ministry on the question of Treaty 
Revision, and hopes that the leaders of political 
thought will use their influence to educate 
public opinion in the right direction, so that a 
solution of the problem may be effected with¬ 
out the interference of party jealousy and selfish¬ 
ness. 

* 

* * 

The Chugai Shogyo Shimpo, in ■ a series of 
articles not yet concluded, undertakes to dis¬ 
cuss the question from economic points of 
view. It observes that, although the primary 
causes of the failure of Japan’s past efforts to 
effect revision, must be sought in the dis¬ 
trust with which foreigners regard her, and 
in their unwillingness to resign the selfish 
advantages which they enjoy under the present 
system, it is at the same time an undeniable fact 
that uncertainty on the part of Japanese public 
opinion contributed in no small degree to the 
abortive issue of the negotiations. It then goes 
on to reprove the narrow-mindedness of persons 
who confine their attention to the conservative 
side of the question, and attach undue im¬ 
portance to the exclusion of foreigners from the 
privileges of owning land, working mines, and 
so forth. There are also people desirous of 
seeing the customs duties raised to a prohibitive 
degree. As to the relative merits of protec¬ 
tion and tree trade, the Shogyo Shimpo observes 
that no country adheres to either policy entirely 
and absolutely. The United Stales’ relations 
with the South American Republics, and Eng¬ 


land’s treaties with Montenegro and Italy, are 
cited as showing the truth of tin's statement. 
The adoption of a protective policy in Japan, is 
denounced as suicidal. Reciprocity being now 
the recognized principle of international inter¬ 
course, an increase of duties on foreign goods 
would, in many cases, be followed by a corre¬ 
sponding increase of import duties on Japanese 
goods entering foreign countries. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of resorting to a protective policy, 
the Tokyo journal thinks that it would be 
for the interest of Japan to endeavour to 
make special arrangements for the admission 
of Japanese goods into foreign countries on 
favourable conditions in respect of duties and 
other facilities. The extension of Japan’s fo¬ 
reign trade should be placed above all other 
considerations in shaping the course of policy 
to be pursued in respect of Treaty Revision. 
Compared with this question of foreign com¬ 
merce, all other considerations as to mixed re¬ 
sidence, possession of real estate, and so forth, 
sink into utter insignificance. The future of 
the country lies, says our contemporary, in the 
development of commercial relations with 
foreign nations. 

* 

* * 

The Korean question still continues to re¬ 
ceive attention from the metropolilion press. 
There is a general agreement that the day is 
near when the Powers concerned in the inde¬ 
pendence of the penisular Kingdom will have 
to take decisive action. Some papers even hint 
that the denouement will be more or less has¬ 
tened by the visit of the Russian Prince Imperial. 
The Nippon is almost entirely occupied with 
this question. A certain person, signing him¬ 
self Kyd-un-sei, writes in its columns as to the 
advisability of an alliance with some foreign 
Powers. The writer is not at all enthusiastic 
for any alliance. Unless Japan is able to 
maintain her own ground, alliance with any 
strong Power would ultimately mean reliance 
on its protection, and no good could result 
from such an attitude. In another article, 
the same paper welcomes a rumour that the 
present Ministry is resolved on some deci¬ 
sive line of action about Korea. But, as usual, 
it strongly doubts the ability of the members of 
the piesenl Cabinet to carry out any such policy. 

* 

* * 

The Chusei Nippo, writing on the same sub¬ 
ject, uses language showing the extent to which 
the writer has been alarmed by the disquieting 
reports lately appearing in the press about the 
condition of things in Korea. He seems to 
think that Korea is about to be absorbed into 
Russian territory, and he urges his countrymen 
to be united and on the alert, so as to show a 
brave face in case of any emergency. 

* 

* • 

The Rikken Jiyu Shimbun alludes to a 
rumour that the Japanese Government is in¬ 
clined to terminate the Tientsin Convention, on 
the ground that its provisions are mutually in¬ 
convenient to the high contracting parties. Our 
contemporary fears that the result of such a 
course of action would be very injurious to the 
maintenance of friendly relations between China 
and Japan, for the two Governments being then 
at liberty to send troops to Korea, collisions 
would inevitably occur. 

* 

* * 

The Jiji Shimpo. writing on the approaching 
visit of the Russian Prince Imperial, recalls the 
splendid treatment which His Imperial Highness 
Prince Arisugawa received in Russia some years 
ago, and finds it natural that special prepara¬ 
tions are being made by the Court to welcome 
the Imperial visitor with great hospitality. It 
further observes that Japan is not at all partial 
in her manner of greeting foreign princely 
visitors. Such visitors, from whatever country 
they come, will invariably find the Court of 
Tokyo as hospitable as it now intends to be to¬ 
wards the Russian Prince Imperial. The Jiji 
draws attention to the increasing importance of 
Russia from a commercial point of view, and ad¬ 
vises its countrymen to do full justice to their 
reputation for hospitality in the case of the 
august personage now on the eve of arrival. 
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WHITE WIVES IN THE EAST. 


T HERE appeared in a recent number of 
the New York Tribune a long letter 
over the signature of “ Ex-Diplomatist.” 
Inspired avowedly by a desire to save 
American girls from marrying Japanese 
or Chinese men, the writer undertakes 
to describe the life awaiting a young 
lady who contracts such an alliance. His 
description is certainly one of the most 
remarkable productions ever penned by 
any person professing to speak the truth. 
That his pretended object had any con¬ 
nection, however remote, with his real 
purpose, is wholly incredible, for his letter 
teems with falsehoods so gross and so 
palpable that they cannot for a moment 
be regarded as misconceptions. We have 
hitherto taken no notice of the communi¬ 
cation for two reasons: first, because we 
hoped that it would speedily elicit crushing 
contradiction in the American press; 
secondly, because we would fain consign 
to oblivion calumnies so painful to their 
objects, and so humiliating to all con¬ 
cerned in ventilating them. Not only 
however, has the letter been re-published, 
without comment or contradiction, by a 
Yokohama local journal, but from several 
quarters queries hare reached us, accom¬ 
panied by requests that, if the statements 
of the Tribune's correspondent are untrue, 
they should be publicly contradicted. 

“ Ex-Diplomatist” offers evidence of his 
credibility. He has made, he says, “several 
prolonged stays in China and Japan;” has 
“seen more of native life than it falls to 
the lot of most foreigners to see ; ” has 
“ had important dealings with members of 
both the Chinese and the Japanese nation- 
aliles,” and has “lived indirect contact 
with the Japanese, understanding their lan¬ 
guage.” We quote these self-proclaimed 
qualifications because, if “ Ex-Diploma¬ 
tist’s” account of himself be correct, the 
context in which it appears constitutes him 
one of the most unscrupulous romancers 
that ever obtained access to the columns 
of a newspaper. It does not concern us 
to identify him. The clues he furnishes 
make that task easy, but we shrink from 
fixing upon a former member of the United 
States Legation in Peking disgrace that 
would reffect upon the whole service which 
has had the misfortune to include him. Not 
the least striking feature of his communi¬ 
cation to the Tribune is audacity. The 
astounding recklessness of his falsehoods 
gives them an air of reality well calculated! 
to deceive uninformed readers. Did he 
confine himself to the assertion that 
“ there are a number of poor, deluded 
white girls in both China and Japan living 
in material and mental misery as the wives 
of natives,” the vagueness of the statement 
might save it from complete refutation. 
We could indeed say that during twenty- 
five years of residence in Japan and of close 
intimacy with all classes of Japanese, we 
have never met or heard of any such un¬ 


fortunate wives. But there would still 
remain the possibility that “ Ex-Diploma¬ 
tist’s ” experience had been wider than 
our’s, and wider also than that of any other 
foreigner with whom we are acquainted. 
The Tribune's correspondent, however, is 
not content with generalities. He has the 
courage to particularize, and unfortunately 
for himself he selects, as examples of 
" poor, deluded white girls living in mate¬ 
rial and mental misery,” two ladies who 
are among the leaders of Society in To¬ 
kyo, who have the honour of being fre¬ 
quently received at the Emperor's Palace, 
whose dwellings, equipages, and general 
mode of life are according to luxurious 
Western standards. He has been in 
Tokyo. He has, presumably, moved in 
respectable foreign circles there. He 
must know perfectly well that every fo¬ 
reign lady married to a Japanese is treated 
by her countrymen and country-women 
precisely as though her husband were of 
their own nationality ; that she receives all 
the respect, and even more than the re¬ 
spect, due to his rank, and that she enjoys 
a degree of social consideration much 
greater than she could hope for in any 
large Western city. Yet he ventures to 
say that “ in every case the fate of 
foreign girls married to Japanese has been 
equally unhappy and disappointing”; that 
“ on reaching the shores of their husbands’ 
country, they have found that they were 
regarded as pariahs by the foreign re¬ 
sidents;” and that, “mercilessly boycotted 
by every American and European woman in 
the place, they are treated with open con¬ 
tempt as creatures that have lost caste 
and every claim to respect by the men.” 
These are gross falsehoods. They belong 
to the samecategory as“Ex-Dip!omatist’s” 
even blacker lies, namely, that “ there is 
no Japanese synonym for the English word 
chastity,” and that “such a thing as regard 
for the marriage vows, or indeed, for any 
sort of morality, is conspicuous only by 
its absence in Dai Nippon.” There are 
men who in their progress through life, 
come in contact with vice alone. Virtue 
is repelled by them. They create about 
themselves an atmosphere of grossness 
not permeable by any ray of purity. The 
Orient is to such creatures what their own 
degraded morality makes it. The impres¬ 
sions they gather there are marred and 
distorted by the prurient medium through 
which they pass. “ Ex-Diplomatist ” is 
evidently such a person. He has moved, 
in circles suited to his moral calibre. It is 
impossible for him to conceive that any¬ 
thing can be innocent or virtuous unless 
it is surrounded by all the visible bulwarks 
which alone his gross perception is cap¬ 
able of appreciating. Absence of prudery 
becomes to him impudicity ; natural art¬ 
lessness he regards as obscenity. In petty 
outward forms and observances lie looks 
for the essentials of civilization. If lie fails 
to find bedsteads in a house, he concludes 
that its immates are semi-savages because 


they sleep on a pile of silk cushions ; if he 
does not see Western chairs and tables, 
there is no meaning for him in richly lac¬ 
quered utensils, choice porcelains, and ap¬ 
purtenances of the most artistic nature. 
“ Our civilization,” he declares, “is ground¬ 
ed upon Chrislanity and is the product of 
nineteen centuries of gradual development; 
that of Japan is solely attributable to imi¬ 
tation.” In a word, he imagines that be¬ 
fore PERRY’S ships came here, the Japanese 
were savages, and that over their savagery 
they have since then spread a thin veneer 
of Occidental civilization ; whereas in truth 
they had already developed a civilization 
of the highest refinement; a civilization 
in some respects superior to anything 
that the West had to offer them. But it 
is idle discussing the theories of a man 
so careless of veracity, so incapable of 
reasoning as is “Ex-Diplomatist.” To 
find such a person speaking of “ the 
extraordinary talent of the Japanese for 
embroidery on facts ” is exceedingly 
comical. Doubtless this country has its 
own due proportion of liars—if we may 
be pardoned for employing the ugly 
word—but “ Ex-Diplomatist ” could hold 
his own with any of them. The limits 
of his inventive powers are the sole 
boundaries of his assertions. After a 
column of falsehoods, each more startling 
than the other, he climbs the pinnacle by 
declaring that when he called on the Pre¬ 
sident of the Japanese Senate, who “ had 
recently returned from Europe, where he 
had spent three years as the Mikado'S 
Ambassador to one of the grandest courts 
of Christendom,” he “ found the old man 
walking with his wife—a woman of great 
lineage—and his deputy wives in his gar¬ 
den, and arrayed in nothing but a parasol, 
a fan, and a breech-clout.” The official to 
whom this clumsy libel refers is one of the 
proudest nobles in Japan. If he ever re¬ 
ceived “ Ex-Diplomatist,” it was with all 
the forms of perfect courtesy and all the 
observances of refined etiquette. His 
hospitality is well rewarded by this de¬ 
spicable slanderer. We shall not dwell 
upon the unfairness of classing Ja¬ 
panese and Chinese together for the 
purposes of this question. The Chinese 
doubtless have their own high qualities, 
but a European or American girl marrying 
a Japanese finds this great difference, that 
whereas she and her husband are received 
everywhere into foreign society, live, in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, in 
Western style, and are surrounded by con¬ 
ditions acquiring daily a closer resem¬ 
blance to those existing in the Occident, 
the same girl if married to a Chinese, 
would be virtually exiled from Western 
civilization. Her husband might possibly 
be one of those exceedingly rare China¬ 
men who live in foreign style, but even 
then he would be entirely out of touch 
with his compatriots, and their society 
would have nothing to offer her. There 
are, we freely admit, objections to mixed 
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marriages of the kind criticised by “ Ex- 
Diplomatist.” The sans-gene of Japanese 
domestic habits is not unlikely to distress 
a delicately nurtured American or Euro¬ 
pean lady, and complete separation from 
her relatives, ignorance of the Japanese 
language, as well as the strangeness of 
her surroundings may become elements of 
unhappiness. But it is pure romance to say, 
as “ Ex-Diplomatist ” says, that she “ is not 
permitted to sit at table with her husband,” 
and that “she is forced by etiquette to 
approach him in the same manner as the 
domestics, namely, on all fours.” These 
mis-statements belong to the same cate¬ 
gory as the assertion that “ thirty dollars 
a month is considered big pay for a Govern¬ 
ment official in Japan," whereas in truth! 
an official drawing three or four times that 
amount still belongs to the lower ranks of 
the Administration. After all, facts are 
more eloquent than words. Not a few 
marriages have taken place between 
Western girls and Japanese, but up to the 
present there has been no instance of the 
terrible results indicated by “ Ex-Diplo¬ 
matist.” The ladies are living in apparent 
comfort and happiness, have access to the 
best society, foreign and Japanese, and, so 
far from suffering in public esteem, are 
welcomed and made much of everywhere. 
Japan is not the first country that has been 
slandered by unscrupulous scribblers, and 
doubtless her people will find it very divert¬ 
ing that a man obviously without a scintilla 
of regard for truth should lay untruthfulness 
at their door as a cardinal sin. 


R UMO UR S ABOUT TREA 7 Y R A- 
VISION. 

- ♦- 

P EOPLE have been wondering why the 
subject oJ Treaty Revision should have 
sprung into such sudden prominence 
after the closing of the Diet, and, above 
all, why programmes of Revision set forth 
by the vernacular press should differ ma¬ 
terially from principles enunciated by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in his various 
speeches before the two Houses of 
Parliament. A long and somewhat la¬ 
boured explanation is evolved by some 
critics out of the policy pursued in 
regard to Special Ports of Export, but 
as this theory applies only to-the question 
of coastwise trade, and is moreover quite 
fanciful, we need not re-produce it. Our 
own conviction is that the rumours lately 
circulated with so much assiduity owe their 
origin, not to any actual knowledge of 
what is going on, or even to any notion 
that negotiations have been resumed, but 
simply to party politics. The problem of 
Treaty Revision is of such magnitude and 
its national importance is so manifest, 
that every political party wants to have 
the credit of solving it, and no party 
is willing that the laurels of success 
shall be worn by a rival. Thus the 
matter has been eagerly dragged into the 


light, and made the subject of discussion 
as premature as it is wild. Of course this 
greatly adds to the difficulty of devising a 
satisfactory solution. Just as Count Oku- 
MA’s proposals encountered intenser op¬ 
position because of his association with 
the Kaishin-to, and because of the latter’s 
somewhat injudicious assumption of credit 
in the days of early success, so any scheme 
elaborated by the present Cabinet will 
assuredly be condemned by the anti- 
Government party—the so-called “ Ex¬ 
tremists.” The day is past when a com¬ 
promise really satisfactory from the foreign 
point of view might have been effected. 
Japanese public opinion has become ex¬ 
acting in proportion to the development 
of its self-assertive capacity, and the least 
that can now content it is more than the 
conservative foreigner can contentedly 
concede. If any fail to recognise this it 
must be because they do not wish to re¬ 
cognise it. Many years ago, when we first 
began to advocate a speedy settlement 
of the knotty question, it seemed to us 
that every month suffered to elapse with¬ 
out an understanding removed the problem 
so much farther from the sphere of quiet 
discussion and liberal compromise, and 
brought it so much nearer to the realm of 
popular clamour and nationalistic intoler¬ 
ance. We can scarcely doubt that even 
the writers who opposed us most resolutely 
in those times, must now recognise how 
incomparably better it would be for all 
parties had this everlasting source of 
friction been finally dealt with when 
the conditions were so much more favour¬ 
able than they can ever be again. If 
the narrow margin of concession and 
guarantee remaining to Japanese ple¬ 
nipotentiaries is to be whittled away 
by party politicians, the question must 
ultimately pass entirely beyond the reach 
of negotiation, and become an affair of 
absolute trust. Already, while all state¬ 
ments of the Cabinet’s programme are 
of necessity purely conjectural, and while 
the question stands practically where 
it stood six months ago, men are 
busily attributing to the Government 
intentions not consistent with any known 
facts, but simply designed to suggest that 
popular wishes are disregarded. By this 
device Ihe opposition hopes primarily to 
excite a general distrust of the present 
negotiators, and secondarily to ‘gain the 
spurious credit of averting what was never 
imminent. Time, that unriddles so many 
mysteries, only adds to the perplexities of 
the Treaty Revision problem. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. A Healthful 
Tonic. 

Used in place of lemons or lime juice il will 
liaimoiiise witli such stimulants as me necessary 
to take. 


FOREIGN IMPORT DUTIES. 

- ♦- 

A VOLUME of very considerable in¬ 
terest to every one concerned in any 
way in trade has lately been issued by the 
British Board of Trade. It is a return of 
the rates of import duties levied in Euro¬ 
pean countries and in the United States 
upon the produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom. The value of the re¬ 
turn, besides its practical use to British 
exporters, is that in 1885 a similar volume 
was published, and a comparison of the 
two enables us to see how the world is 
travelling in this matter of tariffs. There 
is a general, and it now appears accurate, 
idea that the tendency is not towards 
freedom of trade ; and here we have 
details, percentages, specific duties, and 
the like. In various European countries 
also the commercial treaties are expiring, 
and the volume shows us, apart from other 
indications, what may be anticipated under 
the new commercial regime. The book 
is incomplete in two important particulars, 
the first being in regard to the United 
States, and the second to Russia. It was 
not found possible to include the new 
American duties in the body of the return, 
as it was already near completion when 
the new Act was put in force, but full 
particulars as to the duties on all classes 
of goods have been printed as an Appen¬ 
dix. With regard to Russia, in accord¬ 
ance with an Imperial decree published on 
the 20th August (1st September) last, the 
duties leviable under the whole of the 
sections of the tariff of that country, with 
the exception of those relating to coal and 
to a few articles of small importance to 
British trade, have been augmented by 20 
per cent. 

The various changes that have taken 
place since the issue of the last volume in 
the rates of foreign import duties upon 
the produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, are due to alterations 
made from time to lime in the classifica¬ 
tion of, or duties on, articles under parti¬ 
cular sections of the different tariffs ; en¬ 
tire tariff revisions as in the case of 
Portugal, Italy, and Austria-Hungary ; 
alterations in excise laws, affecting also the 
import duties leviable ; direct negotiations 
between the United Kingdom and other 
countries, as in the case of the treaties, con¬ 
cluded with Spain, Greece, and Roumania; 
and commercial arrangements containing 
special tariff clauses made between foreign 
Powers of which the advantage has also 
been reaped by Great Britain under the 
most-favoured-nation articles in its trea¬ 
ties with those Powers. Among such 
arrangements are those which have been 
concluded between Germany and Switzer¬ 
land, Spain and Italy, Italy and Austria- 
Hungary, Switzerland and Italy, Austria- 
Hungary and Switzerland, and Roumania 
and Germany. It will be observed upon 
comparing the two volumes with five years 
between them that the tendency in that 
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period has on the whole been toward an 
increase rather than a reduction in the 
duties chargeable upon British goods, 
and it may be interesting to quote a 
few of the more important differences. 
In Russia all the alterations made in the 
import duties have been in the nature of 
additions to the rates then levied. The 
principal of these alterations are the follow¬ 
ing :—On coal and coke the duties have 
been trebled, and then 40 per cent, placed 
again on top of that. In June and July, 
1887, additions were made to the duties on 
iron and steel and various manufactures 
thereof, motive machinery, ships and boats, 
hops and tobacco; about the sa/ne time, 
also, an alteration was made in the method 
of assessing the duties on cotton thread 
for sewing or knitting, whereby they are 
now levied upon the gross weight instead 
of upon the net weight as formerly. In 
November, 1887, increases were made in 
the duties upon a variety of articles, among 
which were included agricultural machi¬ 
nery, dried and salted fish, sewing and 
knitting cotton, twisted cotton yarns, 
cabinet-makers’ wares in the rough, lace 
of all kinds, buttons, glass beads, &c. A 
further alteration in regard to cotton 
yarns and sewing thread was made in 
June of 1890, the whole effect of the altera¬ 
tions in the cotton yarn duties since 1885 
being that, whereas single and twisted 
yarns formerly paid the same rates, and 
were charged with duty according as they 
were above or below No. 45 English, three 
classes of single yarns are now tariffed 
instead of two, and separate classes have 
been opened for twisted yarns and sewing 
thread, and the duties generally increased 
by about 40 per cent. Over and above 
all other increases there is a uniform ad¬ 
dition of 20 per cent, to the duties made 
according to an Imperial decree refer¬ 
ring the change to the alteration which 
had taken place in the relative values 
of the gold and credit roubles. The 
changes made in the Swedish tariff 
are very much less both in extent 
and in amount than those in the Rus¬ 
sian. They are mainly confined to in¬ 
creases on twisted yarns of cotton, linen, 
and jute, iron goods, and spirits. The 
Norwegian tariff has remained virtually 
unchanged, the only alterations being in 
regard to sugar, spirits, tobacco, and hops, 
and these being comparatively unimportant 
in amount, except as regards tobacco. 
The Danish import duties are identical 
with those of 1885: there has been no 
change in the tariff of this country for 
many years. The alterations in the Ger¬ 
man duties since 1885 are few in number, 
and are partly the result of the treaty con¬ 
cluded between that country and Switzer¬ 
land in 1888. In consequence of this, re¬ 
ductions have been effected in the duties on 
silk yarns, cotton embroideries, watches, 
and watch works, and a few other 
articles; additions have, however, been 
made to the duties on raw sugar and 


spirits. There has been no alteration in 
the tariff of Holland since 1885, and the 
alterations in the Belgian import duties 
since 1886 are confined to vinegar and 
sugar. In France also the alterations 
since 1885 are few in number. Beyond 
increases on salt and sugar, the only al¬ 
teration of importance has been the aboli¬ 
tion of the excise duty on paper, which 
was previously charged on imports as 
well as on home-manufactured paper. 
A revised tariff for Portugal came into 
force in September, 1887. In this the 
general and conventional tariffs were 
amalgamated, and the additional duties for 
Custom House fees and for harbour works 
were combined with the rates of duty. 
Additional rates to the extent of 7 per 
cent, have been imposed upon all articles 
not subject to conventional duties; a 
charge is made on all goods free or other¬ 
wise, for porterage in the Custom House ; 
all articles free of import duty are to pay 
the tax of 2 per cent, ad valorem for har¬ 
bour works ; and also articles comprised in 
the free list which are not made free by 
treaty are still to pay the “ additional ” 
duty of 6 per cent, established by the law 
of April, 1882. The considerable difference 
observable in the rates of customs duty 
leviable in Spain are due almost entirely 
to the operation of the Anglo-Spanish 
Commercial Treaty of 1886, which by ac¬ 
cording most-favoured-nation treatment to 
British goods placed them under the Spa¬ 
nish “ Conventional” tariff instead of 
under the “ General ” tariff as formerly. 
A new customs tariff for Italy came into 
force on the 1st March, 1888, on the lapse 
of the Italian Commercial Treaties. In 
this tariff the classification of a number of 
articles was extended, and the rates of duty 
throughout were considerably increased. 
Some modifications in them have since 
been effected by the conclusion of new 
treaties between Italy and Austria-Hung¬ 
ary, Spain and Switzerland, but a com¬ 
parison of the present rates with those 
existing in 1885 shows that on the whole 
the duties are now much larger' than for¬ 
merly. This is expecially the case in re¬ 
gard to cotton yarns and tissues, printed 
linen tissues, woollen yarns and tissues, 
the various descriptions of iron and steel 
wares, machinery, cutlery, &c. Consider¬ 
able alterations in the Austro-Hungarian 
import duties have also been made since 
1885,in consequence of the issue of a 
new tariff in 1887. Some modifications 
of a minor character in the duties levi¬ 
able under this tariff were due to the 
conclusion of a new treaty with Italy 
in 1888, and further reductions were ef¬ 
fected by the Austro-Swiss Treaty con¬ 
cluded early in 1889. Among the articles 
upon which duties have been increased are 
bleached and dyed cotton yarns, woollen 
and worsted yarns, all kinds of common 
cotton tissues, certain descriptions of sheet 
and plate iron, locomotive machinery, fine 
wares of copper, brass, lead, tin, and zinc, 


and several others. A revised tariff for 
Switzerland has also come into force since 

1885, but in this case the alterations made 
are not nearly so numerous as those in the 
Italian and Austrian tariffs. But they are 
in the direction of increases, and in some 
cases this is very considerable indeed. On 
the other hand, the conclusion of treaties 
between Switzerland and Germany, Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary and Italy, brought about some 
slight tariff reductions. A revised tariff 
for Greece came into force in November, 

1886, but this has since been modified in 
several important particulars. The first of 
these modifications took place about the 
middle of 1887, and further changes were 
made by a law which came into force in Feb- 
bruary, 1889, and which affected the duties 
on a variety of articles. These alterations 
were followed by the Anglo-Greek Treaty 
of 1890, which brought about considerable 
reductions in the duties on some of the 
most important articles of British manu¬ 
facture. The principal differences between 
1890 and 1885 as regards Greece are the 
reductions caused by this treaty, viz., those 
on cotton yarns, and tissues of cotton, 
linen, hemp, jute, and wool. The most 
important articles upon which duties have 
been increased are common window glass, 
common glass wares, raw hides, certain 
shoemakers’ wares, leather gloves, iu- 
diarubber wares, printing paper, sugar, 
molasses, bleaching materials, and tobacco. 
The provisional arrangement which was 
in force in 1885 and under which a duty 
of 8 per cent, ad valorem is levied on all 
imports into Turkey from Great Britain, is 
still in operation, pending the elaboration 
of a new tariff and the conclusion of a 
new Anglo-Turkish Treaty. As to the 
United States, it as unnecessary to speak 
of the McKinley Tariff Act, the general 
effect of which is known. 

The return, a portly volume of nearly 
400 pages, gives the duties on various 
classes of British goods in the different 
countries, both in native currency and in 
the British equivalents. 


THE PROBLEM OF MORAL EDUCA¬ 
TION IN JAPAN. 

- > - 

(By a Japanese.) 

HE question of moral trainingis receiv¬ 
ing serious attention at the hands of an 
ever widening circle of educators and states¬ 
men in Japan. Broadly speaking, there 
are four schools of thought struggling to 
have their own particular ideas of morality 
adopted into the national system of edu¬ 
cation ; namely, the Buddhistic, the Con- 
fucian, the Scientific, and the Christian 
schools. The Buddhists have perhaps the 
smallest number of sympathizers among 
the educated classes. It is true that Bud¬ 
dhism has of late revived much of its old 
evangelizing spirit, and that a number of 
able scholars—for example Mr. NANJO 
Fumio and Mr. INOUYE Enryo —are en¬ 
thusiastically endeavouring to popularize 
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the essential doctrines of their religion. 
Possibly the study of Buddhism as a system 
of thought may thus come to attract a larger 
share of the attention of philosophically dis¬ 
posed men, and the religion itself may long 
continue to hold its ground among the 
masses. But there is little, if any, pro¬ 
spect of its ever extending its influence 
to the educated classes as a practical faith. 
Confucianism finds itself in a scarcely 
brighter position. With the fall of feudal¬ 
ism the Chinese system of philosophy fell 
from the important position occupied by 
it for centuries in the national system of 
education. Its sway over the minds of 
the educated classes having formerly been 
almost as despotic as the authority of 
the feudal chiefs themselves, the reaction 
against it has been correspondingly strong. 
As Mr. KATO, President of the Imperial 
University, recently remarked in an ar¬ 
ticle published in the Ten-Soku, the 
younger generation, in their excessive and 
wilful indifference to whatever savours of 
Chinese philosophy, have almost forgotten 
the great debt they owe to the im¬ 
mortal sage of ancient China. At one time 
students would not even touch the works 
of the great master. It is true that, some 
years ago, there set in a reaction against 
this repellant mood, and the study of 
Chinese classics became once more quite 
popular. But the change has not ap¬ 
parently done much to revive national 
faith in the morality of this cult. The 
study of the works of Chinese philo¬ 
sophers has now given place to the 
more popular study of Japanese literature. 
It is true that the text books on practical 
ethics now in use in most of the elementary 
schools are written on the basis of the 
Chinese philosophy ; but it is an indisput¬ 
able fact that these books are used merely 
because nothing better is supposed to be 
at present procurable, and further, that 
they do not exercise much influence on the 
minds of the pupils. Whatever influence 
they may temporarily exert, is soon cast off 
when the boy or girl, beginning to associate 
with members of the elder generation, 
breathes an atmosphere charged with in¬ 
curable distrust of Chinese philosophy. 

The educated class is thus hopelessly 
alienated from both Buddhism and Con¬ 
fucianism. A section of this class, as more 
than once noticed in the columns of the 
Mail , advocates a system of morality called 
the Rigaku-shd (Scientific Ethics). The 
leaders of this school ' are Mr. SlJGI- 
URA JUZO, a member of the Diet, and Mr. 
KlKUCHI KUMATARO, editor of the Koku- 
hon. Their object is to apply the laws of 
physical science to the conduct of human 
beings. In reply to the objection that 
such a complicated system of ethics will 
be of little avail for the everyday uses of 
national education, they urge that for 
practical purposes it will be sufficient to 
teach simply the conclusions evolved from 
their theoretical reasoning, and that, with 
the spread of their ideas, there will arise a 


literature permeated with the spirit of the 
system they advocate ; a literature appeal¬ 
ing to the heart as well as to the under¬ 
standing of the people. Despite their 
great zeal and scholarship, the originators 
of this school do not seem to have yet 
obtained any noteworthy addition to the 
ranks of their followers; nor is there, 
so far as we can see at present, any 
likelihood that their moral tenets will 
ever be accepted by a majority of the 
intelligent classes. In a word, not one 
of the systems of morality above de¬ 
scribed is deemed adequate to supply a 
want more and more keenly felt by the 
nation in the sphere of moral educa¬ 
tion. There only remains the Christian 
system. Many people hold that this 
will finally fill the gap. Eminent states¬ 
men and educational authorities, though 
not professed converts to the doctrines 
of Christianity, are convinced, and do not 
hesitate to avow in public, that the only 
efficient and practicable system of morality 
which can be adopted into the educational 
programme of the country, is that furnished 
by the teachings of CHRIST. Among confes¬ 
sed adherents to this view, we may mention 
Mr. FukuZAWA, Professor TOYAMA, and 
ex-Senator NAKAMURA MASANAO. The 
names of,many other distinguished men of 
the rising generation mights be added. That 
persons in high station also take an active 
interest in the growth of the Christian 
system of education, is shown beyond all 
doubt by the handsome donations which 
statesmen like Counts OKUMA and INOUYE, 
and merchants like Messrs. HARA RokU- 
RO and SHIBUSAWA Eiichi, subscribed for 
the founding of a University at Kyoto 
under the control of the late Rev. Mr. 
Nushima. 

While the attitude of the intelligent 
section of the public towards Christianity 
is steadily becoming more and more 
appreciative and favourable, it is some¬ 
what incomprehensible that the pro¬ 
pagandists of that religion do not seem 
to make very palpable progress in their 
crusade. It is the fashion to say that the 
Japanese are naturally devoid of religious 
instincts ; and there are some superficial 
indications that seem to confirm this view. 
But in our opinion, there can be no more 
palpable misconception. Their national 
and psychological history proves that the 
Japanese are naturally as religious as any 
other people in the world. Without high 
religious instincts, how could tens of 
thousands of men and women of all sorts 
and conditions have been willing to die 
rather than forsake their trust in CHRIST, 
as did Japanese three centuries ago under 
the cruel persecution of the feudal Govern¬ 
ment of the day ? The zeal and indomit¬ 
able spirit with which the persecuted 
Christians withstood the civil as well as 
military authorities of the country, notably 
in the case of the famous Amakusa rebellion, 
led the ruling class, the Samurai , to regard 
Christianity with dread and deadly hatred. 


A few generations previously, Buddhism 
had likewise come into serious collision 
with the civil power, under the administra¬ 
tion of Oda NOBUNAGA, and this circum¬ 
stance, coupled with the recent case of 
the rebellion of Christians in the South¬ 
western parts of the country, induced the 
Tokugawa Government to encourage the 
adoption of the rigid secular morality of 
Confucianism, which is peculiarly well 
adopted to feudal purposes. Thus for three 
centuries the educated class lived under 
artificial moral conditions, and as a conse¬ 
quence, its members are now observed to be 
apparently indifferent to religious matters. 
But three centuries are insufficient to 
eradicate the original instincts of a race, 
and we have no doubt that, under proper 
management, Japanese youths of to-day 
can be converted into as zealous Christians 
as any missionary could desire. 

The true cause of the tardy progress 
of Christianity among educated Japanese, 
is to be sought, not in their indifference to 
religious faith, but in the inability of propa¬ 
gandists to present their religion in the only 
aspect acceptable by genuine Japanese. 
Christianity, in order to be welcomed by 
true Japanese, must be stripped of the 
unintelligible and superfluous excrescences 
that have grown round the original stem 
in the course of sectarian dissensions and 
political alliances in Europe and America. 
In other words, Christianity must be pre¬ 
sented to the Japanese in its orginal sim¬ 
plicity, without any of the dogmas of later 
theology. We are not the first to draw 
attention to these things. Indeed such con¬ 
siderations can hardly fail to occur toany in¬ 
telligent observer of the contemporary his¬ 
tory of Christian evangelization in Japan. 

But of late, as repeatedly noticed in 
the Mail , there is, among Japanese 
Christiau thinkers a strong movement in 
the direction indicated above. It is too 
early to predict what form the ferment¬ 
ing ideas of the new school of Christian 
thought will finally assume. But there is 
little room for doubt that the present 
movement is in the right direction. What¬ 
ever shape the new theology may take, it 
will be adapted to the national genius of 
the country. Perhaps we should add that 
the immediate exponents of this tendency 
are the Christians led by men like Messrs. 
YokoiTokiwo, Kanamori Tsurin, Kosa- 
KI HlROMICHl, and others. But what has 
often been urged as to the importance of 
casting aside the foreign dress in which 
Christianity came to this country, applies 
with equal force to American Unitarianism 
and German Universalism. Equally in 
the case of these rationalistic forms of 
Christianity, a movement for Japoniza- 
tion must sooner or later set in. Whether 
Unitarian or Orthodox in form, Chris¬ 
tianity, we mean Christian theology, 
must first undergo thorough reconstruc¬ 
tion at the hands of exceptionally cap¬ 
able Japanese. Then and then alone will 
it come to receive the attention of the 
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educated public. But the movement al¬ 
ready commenced seems to indicate that 
the ultimate triumph of the Christian 
system of morality is now merely a ques¬ 
tion of time. How long the consum¬ 
mation will be deferred depends principally 
upon whether and to what extent the 
leading Christian propagandists practically 
recognise the importance of acknowledg¬ 
ing the rationalistic and nationalistic ten¬ 
dency mentioned above. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “YOKOHAMA PUNCH.” 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,— I see the editor of the 'Japan Gazette is 
reproducing extracts from Punch. What his ob¬ 
ject is I have not the remotest idea. Punch is 
doubtless new to him, but if he gave the subject 
one moment’s thought it might occur to him that 
most Yokohama residents possess Punch in the 
original. But that is not what I started to wiile 
about. What I wish to remark is the imperti¬ 
nence of the editor of the Japan Gazette in last 
night’s paper. In a foot-note to some extracts 
front Punch he says:—It may be necessary to 
call attention to the fact that the spelling, punc¬ 
tuation, and grammar of “ Punch ” are far from 
perfect.” Great Scott! the idea of the editor of 
the Japan Gazette calling attention to a lapsus 
on the part of poor Wirgman. Those who knew 
“Punch” know that he wrote—and frequently 
spoke in his ordinary conversation—purposely in 
this way, and very often made his seeming errors 
sound exceedingly funny. Then the impertinence 
of the editor of the Gazette in making any refer¬ 
ence to imperfections in “spelling, punctuation, or 
grammar” ! There is never an issue of his paper 
that might not be held up to ridicule resulting from 
his sheer ignorance of these matters. 

I enclose my card, Sir, and remain, one of the 
old friends of “ Punch,” 

Yours, &c., CRAYON ROUGE. 

March 19th, 1890. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail." 

Sir,—M y attention has been called to an ex¬ 
pression “ The cruelty of Universalism ” in my late 
letter to the Mail. It is thought that it will not be 
understood, or will be understood as a declaration 
that the belief of universalism tends to make men 
cruel. That would be as untrud as. it would be 
unkind. So far as my slender personal acquaint¬ 
ance or my reading justifies me in expressing an 
opinion, the believers of that doctiine are very 
kind-hearted andliberal-minded. In fact it is the 
opinion of some hard-headed thinkers, that a 
man's emotional nature must lise above and hyp¬ 
notize the intellectual before he can believe that 
theory. So far as my heart is concerned I am an 
ultra universalist. I wish I could believe it, but my 
plaguey head and the old Bible are insuperable 
obstacles. 1 beg your indulgence while I try to 
show that l was justifiable in supposing that “ the 
cruelly of universalism" would put it outside the 
sphere of mission comity. I respectfully submit 
that a man must imagine himself in my position in 
order to judge fairly whether I am justified in lay¬ 
ing the charge of cruelty at the door of the system. 
Accepting the Bible as a revelation from God, and 
Jesus Christ as “God manifest in the flesh ” who 
taught that God is love, I find that no other preach¬ 
er in the New Testament spoke so much about 
hell and eternal punishment as Jesus. Limiting 
my examination to His utterances, I find that Uni¬ 
versalism adds to or annuls His teaching everywhere 
on this subject. He knew more about it than any 
one else; He suffered more to keep men out of hell; 
he loved with a love to which ours is but a drop 
to the ocean ; if He were a friend to humanity, then 
Universalism is not, for the teaching of the two 
form an antithesis. Universalism scouts at the 
idea-of fear as a motive in religion ; they say it is 
to scare people into heaven. Jesus knew human 
nature and the province of fear, so that He told His 
friends not to fear man. “ But I will warn you 
whom ye shall fear; fear him who after he hath 
killed hath power to cast into hell; yes, I say unto 
you, fear him.” Luke 12.5. There are two classes 
of men in the Bible and in Japan. A number 
of descriptive titles are given them in the Bible, 


the plainest distinction being: “the righteous ^ 
and “ the wicked.” Another term is “ children.” 
Some are children of God, others arc children of 
the devil. Death cannot change character or 
slate. Jesus says to men whom He had called 
children of the devil :—“ Ye shall die in your sin ; 
whither I go ye cannot come,” John 8: 21. Jesus 
went to heaven. He thought they could not come 
there, but UnrVeisalism thinks differently. In 
Luke 16th, the Pharisees who were covetous de¬ 
rided Jesus; He told them that what was highly 
esteemed among men was abomination in the 
sight of God, but as God does not execute judg¬ 
ment speedily and, indeed, reserves the unjust until 
the day of judgment to be punished, that proposi¬ 
tion is not very evident to men in the flesh. There¬ 
fore Jesus lifted the curtain and gave us a glimpse 
of the condition of two men five minutes after 
death: the licit man of this woild, highly esteemed 
among men, was in torment a beggai ; while the 
beggar here was in the acme of Jewish ideas of 
happiness, i.e. in Abraham’s bosom. Between the 
two there is “a great gulf; one which neither 
mercy fiom heaven, nor repentance from hell can 
bridge ” (Abbott). These two classes are separa¬ 
ted in the resurrection also ; there is a day coming 
when all that are in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God and shall come forth, 
they that have done good unto the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil unto the resur¬ 
rection of judgment,” John 5 : 29. These two 
classes are divided in the day of judgment. Jesus 
says that when He comes in His glory, with all the 
angels, all nations shall be gathered before him, 
and He will separate them as a shepheid his sheep 
and goats. The righteous He will hid enter the 
Kingdom, the wicked He will command to depart 
into the eternal fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels. These divisions remain eternal. “And 
these shall go away into eternal punishment; but 
the lighleous into the eternal life, Matt. 25:31-46. 
(Revised version.) Any attempt to break the 
force of this testimony of Jesus by showing that 
eternal does not mean eternal, terminates the bles¬ 
sedness of the redeemed at the same hour. How 
cruel Universalism represents Jesus to be when He 
knew that it was only a temporal punishment, and 
would not gild the future with a ray of hope. For 
His followers who obey him, and are blessed more 
in this life than the poor deluded slaves of sin who 
woik harder and suffer more to go to hell than 
Chiistians do to seek heaven, for these Jesus had 
many words of cheer, but for those who are 
depi ived of the peace which passeth understanding 
in this life, and then have to pass through a severe 
purgatory before they reach heaven, Jesus had not 
a word of consolation. This deficiency in His 
teaching, also that they would repent and that 
|heir repentance would avail unto salvation, was 
teft for those who prophecy smooth things unto the 
neople and assure them that the bitter will turn 
pul sweet. Jesus said that there is a sin which has 
oever forgiveness, neither in this world nor in the 
wold to come. “ It would be impossible to employ 
language more definitely inconsistent with the idea 
that all men will be finally pardoned and restored 
tofavour.” (Abbott). In Malt. 13th,seven parables 
give a picture of the history of the Kingdom. Of 
two of these we have gn exposition by the Master 
himself. The word of God as seed falling on 
some hearts brings forth no fruit. Jesus does not 
tell that in the next world He will sow some more 
seed in the hearts of those who rejected the 
gospel here and they will then bear fruit; how that 
was found out I do not know. In the exposition 
of the tares, Jesus says, “ He that sowelh the good 
seed is the Son of Man ; the field is the wot Id ; the 
good seed, these are the sons of the Kingdom, 
the tares ate the sons of the evil one; the 
enemy that sowed them is the devil; the harvest 
is the end of the world; the reapers are the angels. 
As therefore the tares are gathered up and burned 
with fire, so shall it be in the end of the world. 
The Son of Man shall send fotlh his angels and 
they shall gather out of his kingdom all things 
that cause stumbling, and them that do iniquity, 
and shall cast them into the furnace of fire; there 
shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth. Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father. He that hath ears and 
hear, let him hear.” It would seem from this that 
repentance may come too late. Life is a tremen¬ 
dously earnest thing with the Son of Mary. In it are 
the issues of eternity. There is not the slightest 
hint in the teaching of the Nazaretie that the man 
who neglects salvation here will have a chance here¬ 
after, and a chance that he will accept. That seems 
to imply that God is not as good now as he will be 
hereafter, or that what the Redeemer’s tears, en¬ 
treaties, agonies and blood could not effect, will be 
brought about by the pain of punishment. Jesus 
had opportunity to teach universal salvation. 
He could have said “ God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotton son that all men might 


not perish but have everlasting life.” He was asked 
once. “ Are there few that be saved ? ” He 


could have used the one argument of Uni- 
veisalism and replied : “Could you, as a father, 
see one of your children suffer to all eter¬ 
nity, and do you not suppose that God is more 
loving than you are ? ” To which a man might 
have answered, “ No I could not, nor could I have 
one of my children born blind, and another be¬ 
come a leper, and another blaspheme God,‘and 
his parents, but I see that God can. Theie must 
be reasons beyond my feeble reason. Love is not 
weakness and indulgence. God is truth as well as 
love. Are there few that be saved ?” Jesus told 
that man to strive to enter the narrow door for 
many would try to enter and should not be able. 
Why not P Because they tried too late. When 
once the Lord has shut the door in vain will they 
stiive to enter; He will say “ Depart from me, all 
ye workers of iniquity ” Luke 13: 23—30. It is 
impossible to put into language a more emphatic 
condemnation of the doctrine that all men will be 
saved. Universalism would say “ But that is not 
broad or liberal.” Perhaps Jesus was not seeking 
to be broad ; He may have preferred depth. Per¬ 
haps He thought that the truth is God’s and to give 
away what belongs to another is not liberality; 
while to teach contrary to the unchangeable truth 
is cruelty. 

Reading the Bible with Universalist spectacles, 
we shall be agreeably surpi ised to learn that the 
chaff being burned turns to good wheat, the 
fruitless tree instead of being burned to ashes, 
spiings up a good fruit tree; that the branches of 
the vine after being burned bear highly flavoured 
fruit. The tares which Jesus supposed would 
be destroyed, are by that marvelous fire, turned 
into good seed. The bad fish thrown away flop 
back again good fish; the house built on sand 
which Jesus left in impressive ruins, will be re¬ 
built. Body and soul destroyed in hell will turn 
up in heaven. The coward who saves his life by 
denying Christ will not lose it; though Christ may 
deny him before the Father, afterwards he will 
confess him before the Father. The man who 
had been warned that the broad way leads to 
destruction yet went that way because it was easy, 
will find that all roads eventually bring a man to 
heaven. The king who said that those invited guests . 
who murdered the messengers should none of them 
partake of the supper, will repent and have then all 
come. The goats departing into eternal punishment 
willcomeskipping back as spring lambs. Thefoolish 
virgins will find the door open, while the wicked 
sei vant who was cut in twain will be healed and 
receive eternal life like the faithful servants. The 
slothful man who hid his Lord’s money will have 
it given to him. The swine will admire peat Is, 
and dogs that which is holy. All this and moie 
must be Tead into the scriptures, in order to bring 
them into accord with this benign speculation. If 
I were to see men in a boat, asleep, floating rapidly 
toward the Niagara falls, and did not warn them, 
it would be cruelty. If a man dying in his sins 
cannot go to where Jesus and his people are, and 
I tell him that he can go there, that is cruelty. 

If I see a man entering a way from which he can 
never return alive, and do not warn him, I call that 
cruelty. 

Unless I wrench my understanding, do violence 
to laws of language, put the Bible in a theological 
vice and twist it till it screeches out a different 
saying from the plain Word, and unless I part com¬ 
pany with the Son of God, I must believe Uni¬ 
versalism to be a false system, deluding men with 
a baseless hope and leading many to trust in the 
“ larger hope” who will, deceived and self-deceived, 
descend to a remedyless and everlasting woe. It 
is not for those who hear the missionaries that I 
most fear. Those who hear will be faithfully taught 
that 1 ighleousness is the price of blessedness, and 
that those who put off their salvation here must 
repent in the next world, and they will have in¬ 
corruptible Christian lives set before them as ex¬ 
amples. But outside of that circle there will be a 
large number (as in the United States), who will 
merely hear that all men are to be saved, and 
they will decide to wait and take their chances 
in that world. The atrophy of the spiritual nature 
resulting from centuiies of living on husks, the 
glare of modern civilization, the doubts raised by 
materialistic theories from the Wyt, the force of 
national customs, the weight of the influence of 
society, the force of casual appetites, forrna torrent 
against which a young man must struggle to live 
a Christian life in Japan. Conscience is the main 
ally of the preacher of the gospel. Those who 
would fain have an opiate for conscience may find 
it in Universalism. I think I know a few in the 
United States who, living dissolute or careless 
lives, trust to be saved at last. I could adduce a 
little proof that such a theory will lesson nerve 
tension in Japan. 

From my position, then, is it not evident to the 
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reader llial I am justified in saying liiat sucli 
teaching is cruel? Was it unkind for me to use 
that phrase when I believe that such leaching will 
soothe men in their cherished sins, and result in 
the poor men being forever separated from God 
and the happiness of the redeemed? With pro¬ 
found respect for the Christian grace and self- 
denial of those who advocate this theory, I am 
compelled to think that it misrepresents God and 
deludes man. It is not like an error of opinion 
meiely : that is only a barnacle on the ship’s bot¬ 
tom. T his is vital. It is an error in the reckoning 
which will result in eternal shipwreck. In all ten¬ 
derness and sorrow then I am driven to the con¬ 
clusion that there is truth and justice in the phrase; 
“ The cruelty of Universalism.” I ought not to ask 
so much of your valuable space for an individual 
opinion. I intended to write oidy a note, but this 
much seemed necessary to set myself right. 

GEO. T. SMITH. 

Hongo, Tokyo, March i6lh, 1891. 


“SCRUTATOR.” 

To the Editor of the "Japan Mail." 

Sir, —In a recent issue of th z Japan Herald 
appeared a letter bearing the nom de plume of 
“Scrutator” which for savage unjustness and 
brutal bluntness of expression has seldom been 
surpassed in the foreign prints—styled by couitesy 
newspapers—published in Yokohama. 

Had this “Scrutator” paused to think for a 
moment how inexpressibly insulting and galling 
his utterances are to the Japanese, even he might 
have hesitated befoie sending letters such as he 
has for publication, unless his direct object is to 
stir up the bitterest animosity and hatred between 
the foreign residents and the natives of this coun¬ 
try. But, not content with his fiist letter, this pro¬ 
pagator of discord sends a second in which he 
substantially repeats and reiterates his former 
falsehoods, and adds till greater sting to his insults 
by raking up and quoting certain rules for admis-! 
sion to a certain college in India, which are a 
disgrace to humanity if they exist, and further, 
nimpinin A#A that he is, he now attempts to 
piove his woids by reference to reverend gen-! 
tleinan whose veiy name is too woi thy and excellent 1 
to be pronounced by the lips of “Scrutator.” 

The Very Reverend Bishop Bickerslelh is not here 
to leach morality only to the Japanese—Buddhism 
did that ages ago ! What the Bishop and other 
missionary pastors are doing is to propagate Chris¬ 
tianity theologically:—they are evangelizing the 
country, and doing a great and noble work. 
But centuiies before they came to'Japan we had a 
stei ling code of ethics to make men brave and good 
and women gentle and womanly, and to pretend 
anything to the contrary is simply to expose 
“Scrutator’s” supeificiality and crass ignorance. : 

“Sciutator” cunningly asks why, if Japan is so 
moral, does Bishop Bickerslelh come here, and as 
he seems to need some enlightenment on the point. 

I would refer him to the Christian New Testament 
Mat. xxviii. 19th and 20II1 vetses. Besides this, 
how about “Christian England,” “Holy Russia”, 
the United Stales of America, and other countries 
where, year in year out, an army of priests and 
prelates strive in main to create a terrestrial mil¬ 
lennium although Europeans vaunt their “superior 
civilization ” and call Orientals immoral? 

Is it. true that Japanese scholars have proved 
themselves less susceptible to instruction than 
European?—No!—emphatically no! Oxford and 
Cambridge and other Universities have given them 
well-earned degrees. The Cluucli, the Bar, the 
Military and Naval, as well as Civil, Services in 
Japan can show a long roll of names illustrious and 
worthy to which we can point with pride; and as 
to our statesmen,—could any European Govern¬ 
ment have made greater and more radical progress 
than our Government has within the last quarter 
of a century ? 

Japanese women stand out in a brave phalanx 
throughout the ages of history, headed by the 
Empress Jingu, adorned by the presence of a host 
of talented authoresses, and given an additional 
charm and lustre by Her Gracious and Imperial 
Majesty the present Empress Haruko. To do as 
this poor “Scrutator” has done, to come to a free 
and independent country, and taking advantage 
of the aegis of extraterritoriality given by treaty 
and not by conquest (which unfortunately enables 
him to publish mailer derogatoiy to the dignity 
of the Empire in which he has been permitted to 
reside), to flaunt his jibes and sneers in the face of 
a free and chivalrous people, is the very acme of 
bad taste and impertinence. But I feel confident 
that the majority of foreigners have too much good 
sense and tact to countenance this fellow’s utter¬ 
ances or to share his miserable bias against race. 


The only thing I can advise this superfine and 
pure blooded creature “Scrutator” to do is to gel 
out of this Empire as quickly as he can in order 
to avoid “contamination ” by Japanese. We can 
do very well without such pestilential fellows here, 
who only set race against race and tend to make 
bad blood between foreigners and Japanese. There 
is no use staying here when steerage passages to 
Europe aie so cheap. 

A few ignorant libertines start the cry that 
Japan is immoral, and forthwith we are informed 
that the “standard of Japanese morality is low,” 
and that the position of women is very inferior; and 
yet these shaba-fasagi know nothing about the 
average women of the country while pretending 
intimate knowledge on the subject. 

It is true that our women do not aspire to take 
the place of the male sex; that they do not study the 
art of fascinating the other sex by the adjustment 
of busts ; that they do not sport high-heeled and 
tight shoes, and that they do not entertain male 
callers in the absence of their husbands. But they 
are what God made them—natural, kind, and 
affectionate “helpmeets” to man, and in every 
way womanly. 

What, may I ask, causes “ Scrutator ” to assume 
that either a Japanese or Eurasian child is an unfit 
companion-for his superior offspring ? What right 
has he to assume that a Japanese woman is inferior 
as a maid, a wife, or a mother as compared with 
her foreign sister? What light has he to insult 
Japanese womanhood, childhood, and manhood 
by his execrable and cursed distinctions when he 
has no true basis for his invidious classification 
outside the egotistical value he sets upon the fact 
of belonging to the Caucasian race ? What right 
has he to insult and pain those Europeans who, 
rising superior to the meaness and pettiness dis¬ 
played in the open poi ts, have married Japanese 
women and are living peifeclly happy and con¬ 
tented in their domestic ciicle? Lastly, what 
1 iglit has he to pick out and hold up to scorn the 
many perfectly well-educated and well-bred Eura¬ 
sian children who are now growing up in the 
vai ions Settlements ? 

To all these questions there can only be one 
answer, and it is that “Scrutator” is so over¬ 
whelmed by his arrogance and self-conceit that he 
thanks God, as did the Phatisee of old, that he is 
not like unto other men, and therefore lie puts a 
corresponding value on his family. It is that 
he has never met or known any of the pure 
and modest Japanese women who are the glory 
and flower of our country—virtuous, obedient, 
affectionate. It is that his researches and investi¬ 
gations have been confined to house-servants and 
low females; and to the painted courtesans and 
“hippari” inhabiting the dens of vice and dirty 
tea-houses surrounding the various open ports.' 
It is that his expediences have been gained in the 
course of disgusting orgies, when, surrounded 
by panders and inunoral characters composing a 
very pandemonium of Japanese social pariahs, lie 
made a study, forsooth, of—our women ! It is that 
a mind such as his can never rise to know the 
power that love has to soar above his pitiful race 
prejudices and little mindedness. It is that his 
mind can never grasp the immeasurable span of 
that infinite mercy and kindness that the Eternal 
Buddha gave to the world and that the founder of 
Christianity preached and practised ; although 
probably he ranks among those pious Englishmen 
who, Sunday after Sunday, pray with sanctimonious 
voices “ Give peace in our time, oh Lord ! ” while 
doing their best to create war and strife! 

On reading over the above I see passages which 
may lay me open to a charge of simply vilifying 
“ Scrutator,” but such is not my object at all. All 
I wish to do is to show that such words as his do not 
pass unnoticed, and to correct an impression which 
is perfectly false as regards Japanese morality. 

There are generally two sides to every question, 
and after “Scrutator” pretends to be the mouth¬ 
piece of foreigners, it is only fair to let the World 
see a Japanese side also. 

Thanking you for inserting this letter, and en¬ 
closing my card. 

Yours respectfully, 

A JAPANESE SHIZOKU. 

Yokohama, Meiji 24th Year, 3rd Month 23rd 
Day. 


A curious phenomenon was seen during the re¬ 
cent severe weather at Folkestone. A ship laden 
with oil sank in collision off Hyllie, and the sea 
was covered with oil. This produced a strange 
effect upon the wild fowl, which is always plentiful 
iii severe weather. Wild duck, teal, and other 
birds were easily caught, as they were quite un¬ 
able to fly, their plumage being saturated with oil. 


THE SPECIAL BUDGET. 
-♦- 

The financial estimates for the 241I1 fiscal year 
relating to expenditure and revenue of a special 
nature have been promulgated as follow :— 

HOME DEPARTMENT. 

Railways of the Government, 
revenue. 

I. Receipts from Railways . 6,420,515.000 

EXPENDITURE. 

1. Expenses for Railways...,. 3,970,515.000 

FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Mint. 

revenue. 

I. Receipts from the Mint .. 1,810,430.000 

EXPENDITURE. 

I. Expenses of the Mint . 1,596,358.000 

Printing Bureau, 
revenue. 

r. Receipts from the Printing Bu- 

reau . 774,282.265 

EXPENDITURE. 

1. Expenses of the Printing Bu- 

reau . 712,796.937 

Mines of Hiroshima. 

REVENUE. 

1. Receipts from the Hiroshima 

Mines . 159,300.241 

EXPENDITURE. 

1. Expenses of the Hiroshima 

Mi, ‘ es . i53,947-228 

Fund for Consolidating Public Loans. 

REVENUE. 

1. Fund for consolidating Public 

Loans . 15,000,000.000 

EXPENDITURE. 

1. Repayment of Public Loans ... 14,899,650.000 

2. Amount transfened from Ex¬ 
traordinary Revenue... 100,350.000 

Total. 15,000,000.000 

Fund for the Exchange of Paper Money. 
REVENUE. 

1. Fund for the exchange of Paper 

Money . 1,000,000.000 

EXPENDITURE. 

I. Expenditure from the fund Tor 

the exchange of Paper Money... 1,000,000.000 

Central Famine Relief Fund, 
revenue. 

I. Receipts from the Central Fa¬ 
mine Relief Fund . 178,871.186 

EXPENDITURE. 

1. Expenditure from the Central 

Famine Relief Fund . 163,100.000 

Interest on Deposits in the Savings Bureau, 
revenub. 

I. Receipts from interest of de¬ 
posited money. 1,444,080.376 

EXPENDITURE, 

1. Amount transferred to ordinary 
yearly expenditure . 1,370.870.255 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Tokyo Arsenal, 
revenue. 

I. Receiptsfrom theTokyo Arsenal. 1,511,033.000 
expenditure. 

1. Expenses of the Tokyo Arsenal. 1,511,033.000 
Osaka Arsenal, 
revenue. 

I. Receipts from the Osaka Arsenal 1,056,216.000 
expenditure. 

I. Expenses of the Osaka Arsenal. 1,056,216.000 
Senju Woolen Mill, 
revenue. 

I. Receipts from the Senju Wool¬ 
len Mill. 761,909.620 

EXPENDITURE. 

I. Expenses of the Senju Woollen 

MM . 761,909.620 

NAVAL DEPARTMENT. 

Fund for Construction of Vessels at the 
Yokosuka Naval Station, 
rbvenue. 

I. Receipts from Material for Con¬ 
structing Vessels at the Yoko¬ 
suka Naval Station. 736,465.000 

EXPENDITURE. 

I. Expenses of Materials for Con¬ 
structing Vessels at the Yoko¬ 
suka Naval Station. 736,061.000 
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Fund for Construction of Vessels at the 
ICure Naval Station, 
revenue. 

I. Receipts fimil Materialsfoi Con- 
si 1 noline Vessels al the Kuie 
Naval Station . 243,284.000 

EXPENDITURE. 

I. Expenses of Maieiialsfoi Con- 
sirncting Vessels at the Knre 
Naval Station . 281,284.000 

EDUCATION AL. DEPARTM ENT. 
Imperial University, 
revenue.— ordinary. 

1. Imperial University . 483 > 4 ? I> 3^9 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

I. Receipts for New Works . 30,000000 


EXPENDITURE. —ORDINARY. 


Tl.il d Hig 
New wo 1 k 
Total .... 


iti Middle School ... 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


62.i75.65i 

IO.3S2.i32 


. 72,557 783 

REVENUE OP SCHOOL FUND. 

1. Receipts of Fund for Maintain¬ 
ing the School. 6,403.500 

EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

I. Disljui seinenls fmm Fund lot 

maintaining the school . 14,774.702 

Fourth Higher Midlle School. 
REVENUE.—ORDINARY. 

I. Fouilli Higher Middle School... 46,823.000 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

I. Receipts foi new works. 34 » i 5°-8Si 


Total. 5 « 3 . 47 i -339 

EXPENDITURE.—ORDINARY. 

1. Imperial University . 482,822.431 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

i. Expenses of New woiks . 3 0,310.0 00 

Total. ■ 5 1 3 . > 32-436 

REVENUE OF THE UNIVERSITY FUND. 

I. Receipts of Fund for maintain- 

ing the University . 7,708.180 

EXPENDITURE OF THE UNIVERSITY FUND. 

I. Dishm scnieuts horn the Fund 

foi maim.lining the University 7,798.100 

Higher Normal School. 

REVENUE.—ORDINARY. 

I. Highei Nonnal School . 4 L 975 5 °° 

EXPENDITURE.—ORDIN ARY. 

I. Higher Nonnal School . 4 L 975 5 00 

REVENUE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

J. Receipts of Fund for maintain¬ 

ing lire School. 379.000 

EXPEND!! URE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

I. Dishm sentenls from Fund for 

maintaining the-School. 379 000 

Higher Female Normal School. 

REVENUE. — ORDINARY. 

Higher Female Nonnal School 36,845.000 

EXPENDITURE. — O R 1)1 NARY. 

, Higher Female Normal School 36,845.000 

REVENUE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

Receipts of Fund for maintain¬ 
ing the School . 205.000 

EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL FUND, 
j. Dishmsements from Fund for 

maintaining the School. 205.000 

First Higher Middle School. 

REVENUE. —ORDINARY. 

I. Fitst Higher Middle School ... 106,435.171 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

I. Receipts for New woiks. 321.066 

EXPENDITURE.—ORDINARY. 

I. First Higher Middle School ... 104,206.708 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

1. New Woiks . . M34 066 


Total. t 05 - 340.774 

REVENUE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

Receipts of Food for maintain¬ 
ing the School. 4,365.015 

EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

Dishm sement fiom Fond tor 

maintaining the S.h>, ,l. 10,094.327 

Second Higher Middle School. 

REVENUE. — ORDINARY. 

Second Higher .Middle School.. 49.847.56t 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

Receipts for Netv Woiks....:.... 2,632.618 


Total. 52 , 480.179 

EXPENDITURE.—ORDINARY. 

Second Higher Middle School.. 49,506.728 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

NewWo.ks . 2,832618 


Total. 5 2 ,339 346 

REVENUE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

Receipts of Fund for maintain¬ 
ing the school . 5,031.262 

EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

Disbursements from Fund for 

maintaining the school . 10,881.434 

Higher Middle School. 

REVENUE.—ORDINARY. 

, Third Higher Middle School ... 69,668.115 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

, Receipts for New woiks . 2,900.000 


I'otal. 80,973881 

EXPENDITURE.—ORDINARY. 

Fouilli Higher Middle School... 46,823.000 

EXTAORDINARY. 

Cost of New Woiks. 34 > i 5 0 -88i 


Tokyo Art School (Bijutsu-gakko). 
KKVKNUE.—ORDI NARY. 

I. Tokyo An School . 31,826.190 

EXPENDITURE.—ORDINARY. 

I. Tokyo Ait School . 30,226.190 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

1. Cost of New Woiks . 1,600.000 


Total . 80,973.881 

REVENUE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

Receipts ol Fund for maintain¬ 
ing the school . * 57 - 5 °° 

EXPENDITURE OP SCHOOL FUND. 

Dishut semen*.* hum Fund foi 

maintaining the School . I 57 , 5 °° 

Dishm seiuents limn Special 

Fund . 73 179 

Fifth Higher Middle School. 

REVENUE.— ORDINARY. 

. Fifth Highei Middle School ... 55 . 639-°44 

EXPENDITURE.—ORDINARY. 

. Fifth Highei Middle School ... 50,970.678 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

. Cost «f New Woiks. 3,051.836 


Total . 54,022.514 

REVENUE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

Receipts of Fund for maintain¬ 
ing the school . 4, 2 43 122 

EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

Dishm semenls fiom Fund for 

maintaining the school . 9 - 5 I 5- 2I 7 

Yamaguchi Higher Middle School. 

REVENUE. — ORDINARY. 

, Yamaguchi Higher Middle School. 23,988.537 

EXPENDITURE.—ORDINARY. 

, Yamaguchi Highei Middle School. 22,150.000 
EXTRAORDINARY. 

. Cost of New Woiks. 1,750.000 


Total . 23,900.000 

Zoshikwan (Kagoshima Higher Middle 
School.) 

REVENUE.—ORDINARY. 

, Zoshikwan . 20,164.018 

EXPENDITURE.— ORDINARY. 

, Zoshikwan . 20,144.000 

Higher Commercial School. 

REVENUE. — ORDINARY. 


Total. 31,826.190 

REVENUE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

I. Receipts of Fund for maintain¬ 
ing the school . 1,417.7°° 

EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

I. Expenditure of Fund for main¬ 
taining the school . 1,417.7°o 

Tokyo Musical School. 

REVENUE.—ORDINARY. 

I. 'Tokyo Musical School . 14,000.000 

EXPENDITURE ORDINARY. 

I. 'Tokyo Musical School . 14,000.OOO 

Tokyo Blind and Dumb School. 

REVENUE.—ORDINARY. 

I. Tokyo Blind and Dumb School. 4,905.000 

EXPENDITURE—ORDINARY. 

I. Tokyo Blind and Dumb School. 3,968.000 

REVENUE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

I. Receipt of Fund tor maintaining 

the School. I.653.700 

EXPENDITURE OP SCHOOL FUND. 

I, Disbmsments fmm Fund for 

maintaining the school . 1,653 7 °° 

Tokyo Library. 

REVENUE.—ORDINARY. 

I. Tokyo Li hi ary . 8,700.000 

EXPENDITURE.-ORDINARY'. 

I. Tokyo Libra, y . 8,700.000 

REVENUE OF FUND. 

I. Receipts of Fund for maintain¬ 
ing the institution . 201.000 

EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

I. Disbuismeuls from Fund for 

maintaining the institution ... 201.000 

AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Tomioka Filature (Tomioka Sei-shi sho). 

REVENUE. 

Receipts from Tomioka llnead 
Manufactory. 219,835.30° 

EXPENDITURE. 

1. Expenses of Tomioka 1 luead 

Manufactory . 215,499.700 

COMMUNICATIONS D KPART M F.NT. 
Telegraph and Light-house Works. 

REVENUE. 

f. Receipts from Tclegiaph and 

Light-house Woiks. 145,417.000 

EXPENDITURE. 

I. Cost of Telegraph and Light¬ 
house Woiks . 142,273.000 


I. Highei 


Coinmeicial School. 

extraordinary. 
Receipts for new woiks. 


45,145.900 


20,000.000 


Total . 65,145.900 

EXPENDITURE.—ORDINARY. 

I. Highei Coinmeicial School. 45,145.900 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

I. Cost of New Woiks. 20.000.000 


Total . 65,145900 

REVENUE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

X. Receipts of Fund for maintain¬ 
ing the school . 2,691-000 

EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

I. Dishm semeuts fiom Fund foi 

maintaining the school . 2,691.000 

'Tokyo Industrial School (Kogyo-G akko). 

REVENUE.—ORDINARY'. 

I. Tokyo Indusliial School . 66,467.217 

EX PEND ITU UK-—ORDINARY. 

X. 'Tokyo Industi ial, School . 64,506.556 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

I. Cost of new woiks. 1,100.000 


Total 


72,568.115 


Total. 65,606.556 

REVENUE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

I. Receipts of Fund for maintain¬ 
ing the School ... 1,611.000 

EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL FUND. 

X. Disbmsnients from the bund for 

maintaining the School. 1,611.000 


LAUNCH AT YOKOSUKA. 


On Tuesday, in presence of His Majesty the Em¬ 
peror, the Hashidate Kan, a new vessel designed 
for purposes of coast defence, was launched at the 
Yokosuka Building Yard. The Hashidate Kan 
is a steel ship, the construction of which was begun 
in August, 18S9; she is 90 metres in length, 15.540 
in beam, and has a draught of 6050 metres; tier 
displacement being 4,277 tons. Her engines are 
compound hoiizontal, developing, under forced 
draught, 5,470 horse-power, steam being supplied 
from six cyiindi ical boilers working at a pt essure of 
175 lbs. Her speed will be about 16 knots; she has a 
coal bunker capacity of 405 tons, and her full con- 
plement will consi-,1 of 360 men. The Hashidate 
has a low turret forward for one big gun, and ihiee 
sponsons on each side, probably for quick firing 
guns. Site will be schoouer-i igged, with two masts, 
and will be driven by twin screws. She is pro¬ 
vided with lubes for the discharge of torpedoes. 

The Emperor left Tokyo at 12.55 on Tuesday, the 
departure of the Imperial party from Shimbashi 
Station being marked by a salute from the ships 
of war at Shinagawa. Aniving at Yokohama 
about half-past one, His Majesty lested fora while 
and then resumed the journey by rail to Yokosuka, 
which was reached about half-past two, the Em- 
peior diiving in the Imperial carriage to the 
Chiiijufuor Arsenal Offices. Thither a large num¬ 
ber of invited guests, consisting of the officers 
of the Hyacinth, llie Alliance (then in the port 
of Yokosuka) the Volturno, and of many Japan¬ 
ese vessels, with a contingent of other officials, had 
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repaired at an earlier hour. After a short lest, 
His Majesty gave audience to the chief officials 
present, and to several ladies. 

Shortly before four o'clock all those invited 
by the Dockyard authorities proceeded to the 
building yard, where pavilions were elected, 
the stand for the Imperial party being exactly 
opposite the bows of the ship. The Empeior, who 
was accompanied by Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand 
Chambei lain, Pi ince Sadanai u, Viscount Hijikala, 
Minister of the Imperial Household, Dr. Ikeda, 
an Imperial Physician, Colonel Yoneda, Cham¬ 
berlain, and other officials, anived on the stand 
about four, and the ceremony was at once begun 
by the reading of an Imperial addiess sanctioning 
the launch of the Hushidate Kan. This was done 
by Viscount Kabayama, Minister of Marine, who 
then gave the signal to Mr. Saso, Chief of Con¬ 
st! uctiou in the Dockyard. A very few minutes 
sufficed to fioe the ship from the frame woik that 
prevented her from slipping down the ways, and 
she glided with momentaiily increasing speed into 
the water. The launch was watched with evident 
interest by His Majesty, who had risen to his feel 
while his address was being read, but resumed his 
seat while the shores were being knocked away. 
As the Hushidate began to move the usual paper 
globe containing pigeons and coloured scraps was 
burst, and its contents fluttered about for a brief 
space in the eddies of air left by the reheating 
vessel, while the whistles of all the launches 
in the port joined in the production of one 
sustained note, and the Imperial Marine Baud 
contributed triumphant strains. Having witness- I 
ed the successful launch, His Majesty rose and, 
with a final look in the dilection of the Hushidate, 
which still swayed with a gentle motion resulting 
from her plunge along the ways and into the 
waters of the basin, left the stand and returned to 
the Aisenal Office, whence he emeiged some half 
an hour later, and drove to the station en route to 
Tokyo. 

The weather was all that could be wished. The 
invited guests were for the most part conveyed to 
Yokosuka by the Shinten go, a torpedo vessel of 
considerable accommodation attached to the 
Dockyard, and under the command of Mr. 
Kasama. The trip was a most enjoyable one, 
the slight sea being insufficent to cause any' one 
inconvenience, the wind a bracing bieeze, and the 
sun genially warm. The return was marked by a 
much lower temperature, the depat lure from the 
dock having being delayed, on account of the usual 
tardy souls, till a late hour. 

Pi ince Arisugawa Taruhito was present and 
witnessed the launch, and Viscount Enomoto, 
Count Saigo, Count Oyama, and Admirals S. Ito, 
and Y. Ito, and Ai ichi were among the spectators. 

Vice-Admiral Viscount Nirei and Capt. Shiba- 
yama, entertained their guests after the launch, at 
tiffin in one of the draughting lofts, where the usual 
hospitality of the Yokosuka officials was dispen¬ 
sed with a lavish hand. As we have already 
indicated, the foreign ships in port were repre¬ 
sented by their officers, and among the few other 
foreigners present was Captain Ingles, R.N., of 
the Naval Department. 


YOKOHAMA SAILING CLUB. 

- + - 

The annual meeting of members of the Yokohama 
Sailing Club took place on Wednesday. Among 
those present were Messrs. J. F. L.owder, A. Ovvston, 
C. D. West, Unite, A. M. Fo. bes, W. N. Wright, 
H. G. Gorman, Archer, Schmidt, J. B. Gibbs, jun., 
Captain Owston, Messis. C. S. Averill, Balk, 
Marshall, Beart, W. Young, S. C. Nash, &c. 

On the motion of Professor West, seconded by 
Mr. Owston, Mr. Lowdertook the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read. 

Mr. A. Owston said, in tefereuce to an allusion 
in the minutes to the new Hat hour Woiks, he had 
written to the Governor and had received the fol¬ 
lowing reply :— 

Kanagawa Kencho, April Sth, 1890. 

Sir,—I n reply to your letter of the 2Sth ult., with regard 
to the construction of a breakwater to form a suitable 
shelter and accommodation for yachts and boats belonging 
to the Yokohama Sailing Club and others, and the erection 
of a club-house on the end of the breakwater, I beg to state 
that inasmuch as the Harbour Works have only just been 
commenced, I can only say at the present moment that 
your proposal will be duly considered when the time arrives 
at seme future date for the promulgation of the Harboui 
Regulations, &c. 

I am. Sir, your obedient seivant, 

N. Mitsuhashi, 
Secretary. 

The Chairman said they had before them the 
report of the Committee, which as usual was as 
exhaustive as it was interesting. He thought per¬ 
haps it was rather a pity that they should lake it 
as read, because of its great interest, but they had 
all perused it, and as they had other business be¬ 


fore them he was afraid they would have to follow 
that course. Having described the business to 
come befoie the meeting, Mr. Lowder said he ga- 
theied from the report that the general business 
would be to consider certain suggestions brought 
forward by the committee in in their report, one 
passage of which lead : — 

Now that there is a sufficient number of craft in the 17 
ratinsr class or near that rating, it would perhaps be well 
to ■ Her prizes for boats of s. me rating below 17. which 
miclit collect several craft to > small to complete in the 17 
rating class with any fair chance of success. It would also 
lie a matter of convenience to divide the Club’s fleet into 
Division A, containing the 30, 32, 20 and 21 Raters, and 
Division It, c ntaining the 17 Raters and under. I bis will 
be a subject for discussion at the Annual General Meeting. 
Another question would be that of the Club’s 
Course, referred to in the repot t as follows:— 

The operations of the I Inrb .ur Works will this year 
necessitate a change in the Club (burse, and plans will be 
submitted for discussion at the annual meeting. The 
increase of yachting as a sport here is much hampered at 
present by the want of a proper anchorage and of landing 
facilities, but with the growth of the breakwaters now 
building and some suitable provision for yachts and pleasure 
craft within their shelter we look for a much increased 
interest in this sport. 

That he thought would be the business befoie the 
meeting. Before sitting down, he suggested for 
the consideration of the Committee the advisability 
of giving prizes of a character somewhat different 
from those usually presented. While looking over 
an album of photographs the other day he saw some 
excellent views of yachts under full sail, and it oc¬ 
curred to him that it would be well if some enterpris¬ 
ing artists were requested to take photographs of 
every boat in the Club’s fleet, under full sail. An 
Album containing such photographs would, he 
thought, form a most iuteiesting and valuable 
prize, which he felt sure members of the Club would 
be glad to possess. 

On the motion of Mr. Forbes, seconded by Pro¬ 
fessor West, the report was adopted. 

A ballot for the Committee was then taken and 
resulted in the election of the old Committee— 
Messrs. W. W. Campbell, J. O. Averill, jun., A. 
Owston, E. Beart, ,and H. J. Gorman, the Chair¬ 
man cougialulating the members on the selection 
they had made. — (Applause.) 

I he Chairman said the fiist business was the 
discussion of the Committee's suggestion as to 
prizes for boats under 17 rating. 

Mr. Beart pointed out that under the rules the 
present ratings and dimensions were fixed for 
three years, and therefore could not be altered. 
But though the classes could not he altered still 
a prize might be given to smaller boats. 

In the course of the discussioir which followed, 

Mr. A. Owston said he was iit favour of en¬ 
couraging such craft. Such a class had been 
formed in Southampton, about equal to 15 rating, 
and they were considered very wholesome boats. 
Willi a harbour here there would be sport for such 
boats, in which the younger members of the com¬ 
munity might join. Tire small boats would of 
course race with the 17 raters, and would have a 
chance of winning record points in that class, but 
would also have special prizes given now and then. 

The question then dropped, the understanding 
being that tire Committee should, if they saw fit, 
offer special prizes for such boats. 

Mr. A Owston brought up the proposal that a 
prize, to be got up by special subscription, of from 
S100 to $150, should be given for an interpoil match. 
It was impossible in view of the long voyage to get 
up a match for large boats, but for such a prize as 
he suggested Kobe boat sailer s might see their way 
to build small boats and send them up by steamer. 

This point gave rise to some discussion, and the 
matter was eventually also left to the Committee. 

The proposal in the report to class the boats as 
A and B divisions was approved of. 

The question of changing the Club. Course then 
came up. 

The Chairman expressing the opinion that 
alteration of the, sailing rules, did not lequire a 
special meeting. 

Mr. A. Owston suggested the following as a 
new Club Course, the old Home Course being im¬ 
practicable in consequence of the Harbour Works : 
—Home Course.— From an imaginary line be¬ 
tween the Bathing Bar ge aird a flag-boat, around 
the E. end of E. breakwater, and a flag-boat off 
Tsurumi, then returning around a flag-boat off 
Mandarin Bluff, the E. end of E. breakwater and 
back to a winning line between the Bathing Barge 
and end of lire French Haloba—distance 8.50 
miles. 

On the motion of Mr. Beart, seconded by Mr. 
Forbes, it was decided, pending the completion of 
the Harbour Works, to leave to the Committee to 
adopt experimental courses with the view of deter¬ 
mining on that which would be most suitable. 

A vote of thanks, accorded to tire Chairman on 
the motion of Captain Owston, terminated the 
proceedings. 


THE BEAR HUNT ON FUJI-SAN. 

- ♦-- 

BY A.M. 


Professor Wilson resolved to give a party to 
the bachelors,—that is 10 say he determined 
to invite all and sundry of his acquaintances 
who either did not have European helpmeets 
at all, or who did have, but who for the nonce 
were resignedly wrestling with a spell of the 
festive maitrydoin ol giass-widowhood. So he 
opened the Director) and sat down to hammer out 
invitations to an “ informal," or as his misspelling 
machine insisted on putting it, an “ infernal " sup¬ 
per. For that type writer of his, which Ire 
manipulates like a Morse telegraph or a Singer’s 
sewing machine, has its own peculiar ideas of 
01 Urography. It seems to have been originally 
built on lines purely phonetic; but the Professor 
has been trying to convert it from the err01 of its 
ways for the past two years and Iras only succeeded 
in hopelessly mixing the drink, and in making 
it turn out stuff that looks like a Japanese comp.’s 
first shot at setting up badly scribbled copy. 
However, on this occasion most of the invites 
understood what was meant, and most accepted. 

1 didn’t gel a card because the Professor bailed 
me up in the compound, and Asked me by word of 
mouth. 

“Black-coat?” I inquired. 

“ Black-coat, or anything you like, from that up 
to a fundoshi, or both included and nothing be¬ 
sides,” he blurted out at me over his shoulder, as he 
shambled off to his lecture with a cudgel as big as 
himself, and a pair of boots that once had had 
heels. 

Dudislmess is not Wilson’s strong point. When 
he first came to Japan he did have a bell-topper 
and actually put it on once. That was the first 
time Ire went to meet his “ boss," but lie made the 
concession to propriety and Philistinism with much 
inward gioaningand travailing of spirit. When he 
went home, lie went outside to spoil the nests in 
bis fowl-yard, and lelumed with their contents in 
the chimney pot. He put it down on the settee 
in Iris study, and then in a fit of absent minded- 
ness he tried to seat himself on the top of it. 
Since that date, as a married Scotch Professor 
once plaintively and sombi ely confided to me, liter e 
has been a steady sartorial decline going on visi¬ 
bly in Wilson. Japan, you see, is a Capua. But 
it acts differently on different natures. In some 
folks it is the intellectual giip that becomes feeble 
and flaccid. In other cases it is liver that is the 
matter. Some men have been known to start 
newspapers, collect all the subscriptions and the 
ads. (or a year in advance and stop publication 
after lire first issue. Others have been known to 
pocket the contents of the church plate and then 
skip off to 'Frisco for the welfare of their souls and 
the good of their health. Drink has done for an¬ 
other lot, while too much geisha and shamisen have 
often caused the folks at the Rokumei-kwan to 
shake their heads and gently murmur over their 
emptied glasses, “ Another good man gone 
wrong.” Others have blown out their biaius, and 
still others have taken liberties with their jugulars. 
Some of my scientific friends say its electi icily ; 1 
think it is ot iginal sin. 

Anyhow, it is so in Wilson’s case most undoubt¬ 
edly. It was that fig-leaf apron business that was 
the first and fatal indication of pristine moral 
obliquity in human-kind, and it is in the matter of 
clothes that Wilson has gone all to the devil. 

But that’s neither here nor tlier e, and has nothing 
to do with the supper. That was a grand affair 
and no mistake, for ther e’s no meanness in Wilson. 
When he does lake a thing in hand he is not the 
man to make two biles of a cherry. He set all his 
household to wor k,and made them woi k like so many 
niggers. He piled all his chairs and tables into his 
studio and sent out for more. He had in all the 
cook’s sisters and cousins and female relatives to the 
fourth degree removed, and had them wail at table. 
They were all arrayed in the gorgeousness of 
brand new kimono and obi, and looked so fetching 
that you began to understand how it was that 
Cook-san was so beastly ugly himself. Theiehad 
been so much beauty lavished on the other mem¬ 
bers of the family that there was none, not even a 
redeeming grain, left for him. For he was hideous, 
and when he did condescend to grin audibly, 
yon couldn’t help mistaking him for Satan in a 
good humour. He is a stout, squat-set individual, 
with a shock bullet-head glued on to his shoulders 
in much the same fashion as decapitated Japanese 
criminals’ lop-stoteys used to be stuck on to the 
pillory. His eyes are always heavy and fish-like, 
wonderfully eloquent of low cunning and copious 
libations of sake. Sometimes it’s slieriy, Wilson 
says, and lie should know, because lie pays the 
bill. But the beast could cook, and he did cook that 
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evening and no mistake, and coveted himself with 
gravy and gloty all over. 

ll didn’t take long to thaw the ice and to set 
the guests’ tongue’s a wagging. It sounded like 
the giound-floor of the Tower of Babel. There 
was a feast of wit and flow of soul in five different 
languages, without counting dialects. In primis 
there were Doctois Horn and Egmont, who carry 
about locked up in the secret cupboaids of their 
consciences all the fashionable maladies of lokyo. 
They know all about this Ambassadoi's gouty toe, 
and all about the root of that Minister’s chronic 
ill-temper, but that has nothing to do with the 
story. Although they’re Deutsch they can both 
tell sloi ies in English that make you fall off your 
seat with cackling. Then there was an Italian 
Count who was fully up to the form of the I 
Apostles at Pentecost. He told risque yams 
and cracked jokes in all the languages of Europe 
and in several of those of Asia besides. He fell 
back upon the resources of Oiienlal philology 
when his subject mailer became too indecent for 
artistic treatment in the languages of the West. 

I believe that was because he didn’t know Latin. 
Latin of course is the longue in which you 
can express all kinds of beastlinesses without a 
blush. Gibbon gives us chunks of high smelling 
indecency wrapped up in Latin foot-notes, and 
Professor Chamberlain ventures on some first- 
class realism with its aid in his translation of the 
Kojiki. Truly a glorious thing is Latin,—it is a 
high and lofty piivilege to be acquainted with it. 

There was Rossignol who had served his time in 
the French aimy in Tunis as a full-private. He 
loo " had been a corporal wanst, but had been re¬ 
juiced.” A Japanese Professor of economics who 
had also come out high in the Moial Science 
Tripos at Cambi idge was in the Vice chair, and 
made things hum in his own immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. There weie besides a stray Iiishtnan or 
two with just "a broth av a brogue,” two portly 
specimens of John Bull that might have slipped 
out of one of Punch’s cartoons, and lire ubiquitous 
and much t.avelled Scot. You can scarcely heave 
a brick in the sti eels of any Tieaty-port in the East 
without hilling a “ Sandy ” and getting cm sod in 
Doric for your kindness. I he chances a* e, fm liter- 
more, that the anathema will be couched in the 
Aberdeen dialect. 1 like to hear the "twang ” of 
it, even when it is speaking Japanese. Aberdeen 
Scotch and Yedoko no kotoba make a cross^ that 
effectually puts a set on Riyobu-shinto. Then ] 
there was a tall, lanky Amei ican, with a well shaped 
head on his shouldeis, and a handsome dark 
Vandyke face that somehow in spite of its good 
looks gave you a misty notion of dyspepsia or un¬ 
requited affection. It was altogether a splendid 
and magnificient function, and we weie soon all 
well on the way to sworn universal brotheihood. 

When we had all got about half drunk Wilson 
proposed an adjoin merit to the drawing loom for 
a " little entertainment ” he had provided for us. 
We adjourned. It was a Japanese conjuror and 
ventriloquist, with his assistants that be let loose 
upon us. They were splendid ami fust-rale, and 
we were all hopelessly broken up ! 1 Mere was not 

a sound in the heavens above, or in the earth be¬ 
neath, or in the waters under the cat th that they 
did not reproduce for our edification and amuse¬ 
ment. They gave us an imitation of the rooks 
and ciows in parliament assembled, and all 
wanting to speak at once, like the legislators in 
the Japanese Diet who want to reduce eveiy 
body’s salary hut their own. Then they gave us 
doves a-cooing and tom tits a-ivooing, and you 
began to feel awkward, just as you are apt to 
do when connubial partners get kissing and hug¬ 
ging and silting on each other’s knees when you 
call in on an afternoon to leave your pasteboard. 
Next a dog that was being slowly tortured to death 
in the interests of science in the medical compound 
adjoining began to howl, as they docked another 
inch of his tail, and immediately the room was 
sobbing and moaning with a pathetic canine ap¬ 
peal to the Society foi the Pievention of Ci uelty to 
Animals. Anon we were ti eated to something that 
licked the chorus of the Batiachoi of Aristophanes 
into a cocked hat, and began involuntarily to 
prospect for the second Plague of Egypt in our 
boots and our breeches pockets. Next the 
place seemed turned into a saw-pit, and then 
into a fowl-yard. This was succeeded by the 
beauty iu the bellow of the blast, and the grandeur 
in the growling of the gale, and the eloquent out¬ 
pouring when tire lion is a-roatiug, and the tiger is 
a-lashing of his tail. But the final thing was the 
grizzly; it was the plantegrade bully of the Rockies 
to the life. 

Rossy was sitting near to me while all this was 
going on. 1 noticed he had stopped laughing and 
was serious. That meant he had put on his think¬ 
ing cap, and when Rossy puts on his thinking-cap 
you may lay heavy odds that there is some devil¬ 


ment or other getting hatched, and yet not lose 
your money. 

“By Jingo!” he said at last, coming down on 
my thigh with a blow that might have been a 
wallop from a shaik’s tail, “ I see the thin end of 
a thousand dollars slicking out there! ” 

I retnaiked that I’d much rather see his liber¬ 
ality exercised in parting with them than with his 
friendly caresses. For the brute hits like a twenty- 
five ton steam-hammer that’s got neither conscience 
nor consideration for the feelings of what it comes 
down upon. 

However, I got over my grumpiness and asked 
for further information. He said the thing wasn’t 
for publication, and that besides he wouldn’t trust 
any newspaper man out of jail. I knew it was no 
use tiying to pump him just then, so I gave him 
up and turned my attention sole and undivided to 
the pei formance. 

Well, the party broke up, and some of us went 
home, and some didn’t. I he last thing that I 
remember was a bleared and blurred vision of our 
host, balancing himself first on one foot and then on 
the other as he tried to mix a bucketful of whisky 
and soda for the ventriloquist. He did finally 
succeed in filling up all the infinity of vacuum 
in his seemingly sponge-like and bottomless 
stomach, and as I dropped off into a fuddled dose 
I fancied I saw the conjurer on the flat of his back, 
helplessly waggling his dumpy hands, and trying 
to crow like an impotent and superannuated 
rooster. Altogether the function was a howling 
success. 

II. 

Mr. Coolidge, of Boston—the man with the Van¬ 
dyke face and the look of dyspepsia cum un¬ 
requited affection referred to above—,was really 
in a bad way. He was in love; hopelessly over 
ears and far beyond the summit of Iris stuck-up 
collar, submerged in the mire of the tender pas¬ 
sion. And the worst of it was that he was stuck, 
bogged, utterly "laired” as a Scotchman would 
say. He couldn’t get back, though he did once try- 
all lie knew to make a masterly advance in that 
dir ection. No more could lie get any forwarder. 
He simply struggled weltering there vainly trying 
perchance to find bottom in the slough of amorous 
despond. 

It was a Miss Kitty Dawson that was the matter. 
She was neither English nor Amei ican; site was 
Canadian, a B.A. a Mus. B. and some folks envi¬ 
ously inclined declared a B.S., which in her case was 
shortfor Blue-stocking and not for Brandy and soda 
as it usually is. She could play, she could sing, sire 
could compose oratorios. She could sketch,she could 
paint,—pictures I mean and not her face, for that 
never needed lire laying on of artificial colours, her 
own natural one being always as fresh as any rose, 
—and she could talk philosophy and write books) 
and newspaper at tides. It was this last accom¬ 
plishment of lifers that accounted for her presence 
in Japan. She had come over by the C.P.S.S. to get 
impi essions and to i etail them at so much per column 
to a syndicate of wideawake journalists. I don’t 
know whether she could cook or sew the buttons on 
her husband’s shit is when she got one ; but my idea 
is that in a case like hers it really doesn’t much 
matter. You see there is such a thing as a divi¬ 
sion of labour, and it’s outrageous to expect a 
female Admirable Crichton to excel in the hod- 
work of domestic diudgery. 

Coolidge had heard of her and had contrived to 
get introduced. He next contrived to fall in love, 
as already delicately insinuated. He then tried to 
contrive to marry her, but that wasn’t so easy. 
She didn’t want to marry—at least just then. She 
said so, and as much as delicately hinted that He 
— the light man, that is—had not yet come along. 
Now although that was bad, it was not utterly 
crushing. Anyhow it was a" great deal less un¬ 
satisfactory than the Though I-caitnol be-yours-1- 
will-never-wed-another sort of thing. 

There’s something radically wrong with the moral 
make-up of a girl who is mean enough to come this 
high falutin’ soil of nonsense. It sliikes one as 
being altogether too beastly selfish and dog in- 
the-inangery. But Miss Kilty wasn’t built that 
way ; she was honest, and in spite of her fine head, 
had a first-class digestion and was altogether a 
healthy and well-balanced young woman, mentally 
morally, and physically. 

Now Mr. Coolidge had a sister, and although 
sisters are usually only first-class nuisances, there 
are exceptions. The other fellow’s sisters for ex¬ 
ample are likely to be exceptions. Now Coolidge 
found his sister useful and helpful. She was a 
bosom fiiend of Miss Kilty’s, and the mill dam 
in which the cut rent of her confidence emptied it¬ 
self. Therefore when she hinted to Coolidge that 
Miss Kitty had made up her mind to call no one 
loi d and master who had not shown himself a hero, 
he was fully inclined to believe it, and fell hot and 
cold by turns all over. He wasn’t a coward ; no one 
could say that. But then oppoitunities of picking 


up a Humane Society’s Medal don’t offer them¬ 
selves every morning, and it was no use going 
loafing round day after day in the wake of Killy on 
the off chance of a hoodlum insulting her, and 
giving a fellow a show of knocking him into im- 
moilal smash for Iris pains. 

But at the same time Coolidge made a mem. 
of the thing, and waited. For he was no fool, 
was Coolidge. He didn’t make himself loo cheap 
by any means. He was in earnest and was bent 
on winning, and he saw pietty soon -that Miss 
Dawson was not the soit of girl that one could 
afford to make an ass of oneself over, if she was 
really to be the means of making one foreswear 
baclielothood for good. So he quietly diopped 
all piotestations of the tender passion, and worked 
the fiiendship racket for all that it was worth. 

He made himself useful in a hundred ways, and 
all so iniobliusively that Miss Dawson took the 
whole thing quite au naturel. 

When she got her commission from the syndicate 
to wiite up the East it was not surprising for her to 
learn that Mr. Coolidge had business in that 
quarter also. What did surprise her though was 
to learn just as she was starting that he was one of 
her employers, and that it was to his influence 
mainly that she owed her present trip. When she 
lieaid this site sat down and resting her pietty 
dimpled chin in the palm of her left hand—left elbow 
resting on left knee—indulged in the luxury of five 
minutes consecutive thought. On that speaking 
countenance of hers theie was an irregular march 
of the scud of discontent, vaiied by detachments of 
pleasing thoughts. When she got up there was 
just the suspicion of tenderness in iier looks, and of 
what one who did’nt know her would have called 
the love-light in her eyes. But it wasn’t that, or 
at least if it was she would have indignantly 
denied it. But she did not, as she at first thought 
she intended to do, write to give up her commis¬ 
sion. She was too sensible foi that, and she had 
nosv been the best pait of two months in Japan. 

She hated the insh and the racket and the 
hustle of hotels and wanted a quiet place. A pei i- 
patetic journalist or artist has rough limes of it 
in Japanese hotels, having as a i ule to submit to 
being interviewed twice evei y twenty-four hours, 
and to being made to talk all sorts of nonsense in 
peipendicular columns of "chops” and the foot¬ 
prints of a fossil fowl-yaid in the vernaculai pi ess 
of the day following. So she was wise and went 
to board with Rossy and his wife. Coolidge soon 
discovered her retreat, and as a natural thing of 
course quickly succeeded in making Rossy's ac¬ 
quaintance. ll is not very difficult to do that— 
except perhaps for a bill collector or a missionary. 
Coolidge and Rossy soon got beyond a mete nod¬ 
ding acquaintance, and the foi mer made the latter 
a confident iu his troubles. It was balm in Gilead 
for Coolidge to find a sympathetic listener as he 
unbosomed himself of his hopeless passion. Six¬ 
teenth century folks used to ease themselves of 
their despair by slashing out the initials of their 
flame on live oak-trees and so forth, but that soit 
of thing is now played out. It takes a lot of im¬ 
agination to gel much comfort out of a chunk of 
wood, even though there’s sap in it. Rossy was 
much ahead of any piece of timber for puiposes of 
this natuie. For he had fellow-feeling and sensi¬ 
bility and—oh ! lots of things that weie very con¬ 
soling in a case of this desciiplion. 

Well, one day, Rossy startled Vandyke out of 
the bottomless pit of despair, by getting up and of¬ 
fering to lay even money with him that he’d be a 
Benedict within six months, the slakes to be hand¬ 
ed over, either at the end of that pei iod, iu case Miss 
Kilty was still rushing around like Diana in petti¬ 
coats and blue spectacles iu the guise of a literaly 
globe trotter, or otherwise, on the day of the exe¬ 
cution. Coolidge looked incredulous and then 
Rossy put it another way. 

" Suppose the thing were fixed for you, would you 
be leady to pait with a thousand dollars?” 

" A thousand dollars! Two of them, and glad 
to make the baigain.” 

"All right!” returned Rossy'. "The other 
‘ thou ’ will do to cover expenses. Now you just put 
youiself in my hands and leave it entirely to me. 
And mind when I’m skipper, there’s to be no 
back talk on board my boat.” 

Next morning at breakfast. Miss Dawson sud¬ 
denly asked Rossy where he had got that lovely 
hear-skin she had seen iu the room downstairs. 
Rossy shifted uneasily on his seat and said she 
must be mistaken ; there was no such thing in the 
house that he knew of. Now that was not altoge¬ 
ther a lie, but it wasn’t very far off one, for theie 
was a splendid pelt of a defunct grizzly in the jin- 
tikisha shed adjoining at that very moment. But 
it didn’t suit him to say go. 

“ Why, talking of bears now, this is most interest¬ 
ing. But surely there must be a mistake. Just 
read that.” 

She handed over that morning’s copy of the 
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Snorter, with her finger at a sensational head¬ 
ing of " Pilgrims Chased by a Grizzly on Fuji¬ 
san.” If the heading was sensational it was 
well backed np by the text that followed. It was 
vivid and graphic and picturesque and dramatic, 
—all that it was, and more. It was really a fine 
piece of writing, although I say it that shouldn’t, 
for it was myself that wrote it, and jolly well paid 
I was for doing it. I got 50 yen per column for it, 
five yen being ordinary Snorter rales, and the 
other 45 yen being for the skillful exercise of ima¬ 
gination. 

" Well now,” answered Rossy “ that is strange! 
Of course there are no grizzlies in Japan, except 
those imported by the showman. Only now when 
I come to think of it, that's just where the mischief 
comes from. A week or so back, I saw in the 
Yomiuri Shimbun that a shiroi-kuma had escaped 
from a menagerie that was trying to cozen the 
heathen out of their cents in Shizuoka and that it 
had disappeared in the forest at the base of Fuji.” 

“Oh that’s in Yoritomo’s old hunting-park, is it 
not? How romantic,” said Miss Kitty clapping 
her hands. 

“ Romantic, but not for the man or woman that 
meets his bearship I should say ! And talking 
of that now, what about your trip to Fuji ? Of 
course you can’t go alone. That’s all nonsense. 
Certainly there may be exaggeration in this bear- 
story, but it would be awkward for you to get 
chased. Of course I can’t go with you on the 
16th, because I have business that will keep me 
away from Tokyo all that week. But now that 
I think of it, I can fix the thing, for a good 
friend of mine, and a compatriot of yours is talk¬ 
ing of doing the grind about the same date. 
Now I’ll see him, and make certain. I’ll get 
coolies for you and put you up to all the wrinkles, 
and do all I know to get you up and down 
without inconvenience. Shall we say settled ? ” 

After some little tacking and beating—for Miss 
Dawson was a woman—it was agreed that Rossy 
should do as he proposed. 

hi. 

The landlords of Subashiri, I was going to say, 
are the biggest and most voracious shai ks out of the 
sea, but that would have heen speaking altogether 
too fast. Where the globe-trotlier most doth con¬ 
gregate, theie the land tends to become sharkiest. 
In Hakone it is bad, in Enoshima it is woise, and 
in Nikko it is simply awful. But all these plague 
spots are as flea-bites alongside of the Fuji distiict. 
There the tariff seems to rise in direct proportion 
to the elevation of the ground. At Gotemba you 
find they will charge you about twice as much as 
they would a fellow-countrymen of their own. But 
if you are not a consummate first class ass, you 
won’t think of raising ructions over that. The 
supposition is that you give extra trouble, or at 
least that if you don’t, you ought to. Besides in 
the extra impost there is a nice little sop to your 
vanity : by implication the local Boniface sets you 
down as a citizen of a nation of millionaires, and 
up to a certain point it is not at all unpleasant 
to be mistaken for a peripatetic Vanderbilt. But 
the line has to be drawn somewhere, and when 
it comes, as it does come in the huts at the top of 
Fuji, to paying just six limes as much as your 
Japanese fiiend for fare and accommodation a 
trifle inferior to his, you begin to fancy that it 
is possible after all to set too high a value upon 
the accideiit of being born while and upon the 
privilege of paying income-tax to Her Giacious 
and upon the other benefits and blessings of the 
British Constitution. 

Well, these Subashiri folks, holding as they do 
an intermediate posilion as regards elevation, 
have also an intermediate taiiff. They put it 
on stiff, very stiff to begin with, and then ex¬ 
pect you to cover up the enormity with a 
top-dressing of chadai. That was what they tried 
witli Mr. Coolidge and Miss Dawson’s party 
at all events, and possibly loo with others. For 
the good of the hotel treasury, it is to be hoped 
that the swindle was attended with more success in 
the case of "others” than it was when an attempt 
was made to play it off on Coolidge and Dawson. 

The mischief happened in this wise. Rossy had 
said he would get a trustworthy coolie as guide for 
the paity, and he had been as good as his word. 
The coolie had met them at Tokyo station and 
had been a veritable guardian angel ever since. 
So when the Subashiri landlord showed signs of a 
disposition to fleece, he met with vehement and out* 
spoken opposition from a quarter totally unex¬ 
pected. However, he fancied he saw what the 
matter was, and talked of a commission for the 
guide. To his astonishment this only made matters 
worse, and after a long and vigorous yakamashii, 
he had at last to sigh and content himself with 
submitting to the disgrace of presenting an 
honest and a reasonable bilk He then gave 
himself up to a profound consideration of the 
enormity of honesty being found in a guide for 


the Fuji distiict. He had just smoked and 
knocked out his sixteenth pipeful in coming to 
the conclusion that this coolie must be an out¬ 
rageous baka not to have accepted his proferced 
tip for an open show of doing a squeeze, when 
the horse-hirer from up the street came in with 
a similar story about the hiring of ponies to go 
to Umagayeshi. 

“ It was simply disgraceful; such a simpleton as 
this ought to be taken in hand by his friends and 
locked up in a lunatic asylum. And then the 
rudeness of the fellow, too ! The way he talked 
to one and the names he misnamed things were 
really too disgraceful. Ceilaiuly he must have 
been very highly Inibed by the foreigner!” 

Meanwhile Miss Dawson and her escort were 
well on their way towaids Umagayeshi, which they 
reached at last without any startling adventure. 
There the horses were sent back and the paity, 
consisting of the two Europeans, the coolie guide 
from Tokyo, and two of the goriki or mountain' 
coolies of the locality addressed themselves to the 
ascent. 

After entering on the bridle-track above Uma- j 
gayeshi, the road gets sleepish, in some pinches 
just steep enough to justify a man in placing a 
a strong right arm around a slender wafst to 
help its owner along her onward and upward pas¬ 
sage. In one or two very stiffish spots Mr. 
Coolidge had presumed to offer this attention with¬ 
out any unpleasant consequences following thcie- 
upon. Only Miss Dawson blushed furiously when 
her eye chanced to light upon the snigger that was 
breaking the Tokyo coolie’s phiz all into fissuier., 
like a landscape touched up by a baby earth¬ 
quake. At the next semi-vertical she gently slid up¬ 
hill out of Mr. Coolidge’s forwarding embrace, and 
Mr. C. instantly fell to blessing the coolie sotto voce, 
in the style adopted by the Mt. Ebal division of the 
offspiing of Jacob. The coolie must have caught 
or guessed the burden of certain of his remarks, 
for the grin on his features now began at one ear 
and ran right round to the other. 

Miss Dawson, besides being a really clever girl 
had a good allowance of tire indescribable gift that 
makes a good pressman. One ingiedient in it is 
a power of quiet and unobtrusive obsei vation, the 
knack of getting folks to set you down as a nobody 
or as a born idiot and of just taking them all to 
tiny little pieces and sizing them up so nicely 
when you’ve successfully lulled them into the 
notion that you aren’t worth watching. Not that 
Miss Dawson could ever be taken for nobody, much 
less for a born fool,—the disguise would have 
been altogether beyond her capacity, great 
as that in some things undoubtedly was, yet 
site could observe without attracting attention, 
or rousing the suspicion of the individual she hap¬ 
pened to honour with her attention. So when they 
reached the top of the flight of steps leading into 
the little temple of Ko-mitake, where the priest i 
seems to drag out a sinful and miserable existence 
by branding cudgels with spideiy legends for the 
pilgiims, she sat down with a flop and a catching 
of the breath, and inquired of Coolidge when she 
caught her wind if he hadn’t noticed anything 
peculiar in that coolie. 

“ Only that he is deucedly impudent and for¬ 
ward ! I have a good mind to-” 

" Now, now you are all wrong ! I’m sure he is 
very nice. And do you know I think I must have 
seen somebody' very like him before. And do 
you notice that he actually walks fair toe-and-heel 
work, not a hobble-hobble-jei ky up-and-down 
forward motion like a mail brought up on chop¬ 
sticks and Japanese geta from his tender child 
hood. Don’t you notice also—Good Heavens! what 
is all tliis P ” 

She might well ask. A terrific babel of yells 
and shouts and terrified screams echoed down 
through the wood, and in an instant a long siring 
of twenty or thirty white-robed pilgrims tore like 
a whirlwind in at one end of the little shrine and 
out at the other and down the steps in fiont of it, 
with the bells they had tied to their waists clashing 
and jangling as if the whole country side were in 
flames. 

" Kuma, kttma, shiroi kuma ,” they shouted in 
mad fear as they rushed down the licketty wooden 
steps in a herd like the devil-possessed Gadarene 
swine into the sea. The priest and the customer 
with whom he was chaffering about the pi ice of a 
cudgel, cast oneterrified glance over their shoulders 
and then joined in the general uproar, and made 
for the door as if a band of soshi had just got in 
by the window. For it was something even worse 
than soshi that was at the bottom of it all. Miss 
Dawson had just time to catch one glance of a 
huge, clumsy, unwieldy monster of the Rockies 
advancing upon her pawing and grunting, and to 
see Coolidge snap out a six-shooter and open fire, 
befoie she fell off in a dead faint into his arms. 
*.******** 

About a fortnight after Rossy came into the 


office in such a guise that I could scarcely re¬ 
cognise him. For the glory of Rossy was his 
moustache, and alas his moustache had disap¬ 
peared ! Poor old Rossy ! Ire did look very glum, 
and melancholy and generally cut up and out- 
of-soi ts. Now it is no good being hard upon 
a poor devil when you see he is so hopelessly 
foundered as lie was. Anyhow, if you are mean 
enough to insist on chaffing him, at least give him 
a drink to begin with. So I gave him the best 
stuff I had in the house and then he allowed the 
cat to get out of the bag by the thousandth pan 
of an inch at a time. 

'* Of course," he wound up, “ when I saw that 
she was landed all right I made off after the 
bear, for as he turned round to make off and got 
Coolidge’s third fire just right astern of him, the 
brute gave vent to a yell that could come from 
nothing short of a human hit in a lender place. 
I ran down and found him lying in a clump of 
bushes moaning and bleeding like a homicided 
porker. Of couise the other business came off all 
right; I saw the execution—the wedding I mean 
at the American Legation this morning.” 

I remarked that ther e must have been money in 
the affair. 

" Yes, ’ said Rossy meditatively stroking the 
sprouts of his up coming moustache, “yes, there 
was money in the affair, I admit, but there was 
also a deuced deal of real hard work. Now, just 
look here,—first there were fifty dollars for that 
bear-skin,—it was the only one to be got for love 
or money in Yokohama at the time. Then there 
was fifty dollars to you for writing that stuff about 
Pilgrims and Beats on Fuji,—it was just about 
fifty times as much as it was wot tli. Then there was 
the hire of that ventriloquist codger,—three days at 
ten yen a day which with his expenses, sake, and what 
not, just came to thirty-nine yen twenty-six sen 
four rin. And then that confounded fool Coolidge 
must needs forget to draw the bullet from the 
third cartridge he slapped into his six-shooter. 
That cost me just 500 yen 1 He hit the poor old 
chap in a soft spot behind, and there was the very 
devil to pay. He meant to have us all up for 
every offence from murder down to shooting out 
of Treaty limits, and of course that wouldn’t 
have suited my own particular book at all. So 
after a deal of parleying and lying and general 
unlruthfulness, we at last compromised the af- 
fair for the figure named. When the old fellow 
gave me a receipt he grinned and said he wouldn’t 
at all mind making a target of himself at that rate 
once a month, because it wouldn’t interfere with 
his other business ! That old brutehad me properly, 
and it takes a pretty good man to gel the drop on 
Lucien Rossignol, let me tell you ! Then there 
were my own expenses,- loss of time, mental anx¬ 
iety, and so forth,—say another 100 yen. Now 
let me see,” he went on taking out his pocket-book 
and jotting down figures. "There’s fifty and fifty; 
that’s a hundred, and tliii ly-nine, say forty— 
one hundred and forty—six hundred and foity; 
seven hundred and foity in all. That leaves 
something like a matter of twelve sixty to the 
good. But it has been dearly earned—confound¬ 
edly dearly earned. The peace and harmony of 
the Rossignol household have gone for ever since 
the day I scraped off my moustache to go playing 
the goat on the slopes of Fuji-san-!” 


A UDIENCE WITH THE EMPEROR 
OF CHINA. 

-♦- 

The N.C. Daily News of the 19th inst. has the 
following comments on the audience of the Foreign 
Ministers at Peking with his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor Kuang Su :— 

In another column will be found a full report of 
the address of the Doyen of the Diplomatic Body 
to the Emperor, with the Emperor’s reply, at the 
audience on the 5th of March instant, and the ad¬ 
dress of the Doyen with Prince Ching’s reply at the 
banquet on the following day. They are, of course, 
formal addresses, and the terms in which they are 
couched must have been carefully considered, es¬ 
pecially on the Chinese side. The foreign Ministers, 
after definitely refusing orally and in writing to 
be received in the Tze Kuang Ko, had given way. 
Diplomatists do not give their reasons to the 
common men above whom they are lifted, but we 
imagine that they gave way provisionally, on the 
understanding, as we have already mentioned, that 
this should positively be the last lime they would 
be received in the " Hall of the Tributaries,” and 
that a separate Hall should be built before the 
next occasion came round. The Ministers ap¬ 
parently concluded that it was better to recede 
from their protest, with this condition, than to 
refuse altogether the spontaneous offer of the 
Emperor. They waived their personal dignity 
and that of their soveieigns, “in the conviction,” 
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as they told the Emperor, “ that the policy in¬ 
augurated by Your Majesty will greatly contribute 
to augment and to strengthen the bonds of friend¬ 
ship which exist already so happily between China 
and the countries and nations having tieaty rela¬ 
tions with it.” We congratulate the Ministers on 
having the conviction, which it does not appear is 
entirely shared by the Emperor, unless indeed an 
Imperial wish is as good as a Ministei ial convic¬ 
tion ; for the Empeiot’s reply to it is : “We add 
the further wish that the relations between China 
and the other countiies may in futuie take the 
friendliest form.” These words came from the 
lips of a potentate who is described in the Chinese 
Times as “rather pale and dark, with a well¬ 
shaped forehead, long black arched eyebiows, 
large mournful dark eyes, a sensitive mouth, and 
an unusually long chin. The young Emperor,” j 
we are told, “ together with an air of great 
gentleness and intelligence, wore an expression of, 
melancholy, due, naturally enough, to the depiiva-1 
tion of neatly all the pleasures of his age, and to I 
the strict life which the hard and complicated j 
duties of his high position force him to lead.” 
The recent death of his father might have been 
added to these causes. 

There was a touch of the didactic in Mr. von 
Brandt’s speech at the banquet. The whole 
diplomatic body are represented as delighting in 
the recent audience, but they also “ fully trust and 
believe” that the policy of a good understanding 
with foreign Powers is to be maintained, and that 
China is anxious to enter freely and uncondition¬ 
ally into the comity of nations—not to keep aloof 
any more—into which she will be cordially wel¬ 
comed. Prince Ching’s reply is thoroughly 
sympathetic, and China is as anxious as the 
foreign Ministers can desire her to be to streng¬ 
then her good relations with the other countries. 
The foreign Ministers and those of the Tsung-li 
Yainfin were all equally well satisfied with the 
Audience, we learn from our noilhern contem¬ 
porary; the former recognised that the Imperial 
Court honestly desired to make the ceremony as 
conistent with their dignity, and as pleasant to 
their feelings, as possible; something they had 
to pardon to the inexperience of their hosts, 
and the difficulty of eradicating old tradi¬ 
tions all at once; but those time will smooth 
away. It is always well to persuade ourselves 
if we can that the intentions of our entertainers 
are good, and this is the excuse of the Mini¬ 
sters for being received in the Tze Kuang Ko, 
after vowing that they would rather not beieceived 
at all. They are not the first who— 

"whispering ' I will ne’er consent,’—consented.” 


THE AUDIBNCE AND THE BANQUET. 

The following is the full text of the speeches and 
addresses made at the two ceremonies on the 5th 
instant:— 

Address of the German Minister as Doyen at 
the General reception of the Diplomatic Body 
by His Majesty the Emperor of China on the 
5th of March, 1891. 

Site,—The members of the Diplomatic Body 
resident at Peking have to-day for the fiist time 
the opportunity and the honour to be able to offer 
in pet son their respectful wishes to Your Majesty. 

They do so with the conviction that the policy 
inaugurated by Your Majesty will greatly conti i- 
bute to augment and to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship which exist already now so happily 
between China and the countiies and nations hav¬ 
ing treaty relations with it. 

That such may be the case is the most fervent 
wish of all the persons assembled here to-day, and 
while they offer to Your Majesty their sincerest 
and most lespectful felicitations on the occasion of 
the New Year just entered upon, they beg to be 
allowed to give expression to their hope and their 
.conviction that under the enlightened tule of Your 
Majesly the blessings of peace and happiness will 
be granted to the Imperial Dynasty and the people 
of China. 

Reply of His Majesty the Emperor to the address 
of the Diplomatic Body presented on the 
occasion of the audience on March 5th, 1891. 

We have been greatly pleased by the felicita 
lions offered to us by the honourable ministers and 
others (kuei s/ii/i clien teng). We hope that Their 
Majesties the Sovereigns and the Rulers of coun- 
tiies which you represent will enjoy good health 
during the year just entered upon. We wish that 
the gentlemen here present may remain yet many 
years in China, that they may feel well in every 
1 espect, and that all their hopes may be fulfilled. 
We add to this the further wish that the relations 
between China and the other countries may in 
future lake the friendliest form. 

Speech read by Mr. von Brandt as Dean of the 
Diplomatic Body at the Banquet given by the 
Tsungli Yam&n on March 6th, 1891. 

Your Highness and Your Excellencies,—It gives 
me gieat pleasuie to be able to be once more the 


mouthpiece of the diplomatic body in proposing 
the health of H.M. the Emperor. > 

Nearly’ two y’ears have gone by since at the ban¬ 
quet given by order of H.M. the Empress Regent to 
the Repi esentat ives of the Treaty Poweis Iliad the 
honour of paying our respectful tribute of admira¬ 
tion to the virtues and talei ts of Her Majesty, and 
to point out that the banquet then offered to the 
foreign Representatives and still more so the rea¬ 
sons which had been put forward in the Imperial 
edict for doing such an honour to them, might be 
considered as a new point of departuie and as 
indicating that the joint work of the Tsuug-li Yainen 
and the foreign Representatives had begun to bear 
its fruit. To-day another banquet unites my 
Colleagues and myself with Your Highness and 
Your Excellencies, and this time it is given not on 
the occasion of a ruler withdrawing from the woik 
and the successes of many years, but of a young 
sovereign, full of promises and hope, having 
entered for the first time upon what may be pro- 
petly called the international part of his great office. 

And again the Imperial edict by which this 
banquet has been oidained, has mentioned the 
growing intimacy between China and the Treaty 
Poweis and the pait taken by the foreign Repte- 
sentalives in bi inging about this satisfactory result. , 

My Colleagues and myself have been deeply 
moved by this Imperial acknowledgment of our 
endeavours to strengthen the friendly relations i 
between China and the Treaty Powers ; we gladly j 
recognise in the audiences granted yesteidayto, 
the foreign Representatives and the whole Dlplo- ' 
malic Body and in those to take place in future a 
further advance in the direction indicated by the 
edict of Her Majesty the Empiess Regent issued 
two years ago; we fully trust and believe in the 
will and the power of His Majesty the Emperor to 
continue in the line of policy announced by him in 
his edict of December last and to bring about that 
which we consider as 11 is Majesty’s ultimate aim, 
a perfect understanding between China and the 
Treaty Powers, and the fiee and unconditional en¬ 
trance of China into the comity of nations, where we 
can assure Your Highness and Your Excellencies, 
she will receive a warm and friendly welcome. 

My Colleagues and myself request Your High¬ 
ness and Excellencies to place before His Majesty 
our profound and most respectful thanks for the 
honour done to us yesterday and to-day, as well as 
our wishes for the happiness and welfare of 11 is 
Majesty, the Impeiial Dynasty, and the people of 
China. 

To the health of H.M. the Emperor. 

Reply of H.H. Prince Ch'ing to the speech of the 
Dean of the Diplomatic Body at the banquet 
given at theTsung-li Yainen on Mar.6th, 1891. 

The words of the Foreign Repiesentalives in the 
speech just read contain a waini appiecialiou *f 
the sincere intention of H.M. the Emperor to 
strengthen the existing friendly lelatiuns with the 
Treaty Powers ; it will be a pleasant duty for us 
(the Prince and Ministers of the Yamcn) to bring 
to the knowledge of His Majesty the thanks just 
offered by Your Excellencies. To-day’s banquet, 
prepared by Imperial 01 der, offers to us a welcome 
oppotlunity to converse with you in a joyous and 
cheerful spirit ; we consider it as a loving omen foi 
the future strengthening of the good relations be¬ 
tween China and the other countiies. It is in this 
sense that we drink to the long life and happiness of 
Their Majesties, the sovereigns, and of the Pie- 
sidenls of the countries represented by Your Ex¬ 
cellencies ; may they be blessed with constant 
peace and welfare. At the same time we add urn 
best wishes for Your Excellencies. 


BITS OF OLD CHINA. 

- ♦- 

The oiigiu of the ecclesiastical mission was 
curious. About 230 years ago, the Tartars defeated 
some Russian troops and canied them piisoners 
to Peking. Here they were formed into a regiment, 
and, giadually inter-111 in ying with Chinese, 
founded a small colony, still retaining the “ortho¬ 
dox ” religion. The pi iests were allowed by the 
tieaty to leside at the capital in 01 der to act as 
religious instructors to the Russian colony. Upon 
the establishment of the Legation, the ecclesiastics 
moved to another part of the city, and being suc¬ 
cessful in retaining their lihraty became the tutors 
of the young Russians sent thither to acquiie the 
Tibetan and Mongolian languages. The old “ co¬ 
lony "has long since become, in all except religion, 
an integral pm lion of the Chinese, or lather Tartar, 
population. The aichimandriles have as a inle, 
been distinguished for ability, and their pupils have 
generally pioved apt scholars. It used to be as¬ 
serted that the Russians knew a good deal more 
Mancliu, the nominally “ court language” of the 
pieseut dynasty, than any native-born Manclms 
themselves. As a matter of fact, Mancliu is in 
Peking pi city much what Hebrew is in a European 


city—spoken by a few, read by less, and thoroughly 
known only to a very limited citcle. 

* * * • * 

The respect paid to Russian wishes to whims 
just after the Anglo-French war with China was al¬ 
most incredible; and it is quite ceilnin that had 
any other Europeans attempt to imitate their bully¬ 
ing brutality they would have been exterminated. 
So vivid, however, was the belief that Russia would 
hesitate at nothing in the way of reprisals, that the 
Pekingese submitted to the grossest outrages in 
silence. As an illustration, I may cite the following 
story. A carter (the mule-cait is the hackney 
carriage of Peking) had taken a junior official of 
the Legation to some place in the city, and on his 
return was paid what he considered much less 
than his fare. Disputing the amount, the money 
was taken back, and lie was bidden to be¬ 
gone. Now, it had been found that when any 
similar difference of opinion had arisen between 
the inmates of the British Legation and a native 
“cabby,” an appeal to the higher officials had 
generally resulted in the payment of the full fare, 
it being their policy to insist on the strictest fair- 
dealing on the pail of the juniors. Unaware of 
the difference between British and Russian views, 
the carter in question was foolish enough to go to 
the Russian Legation next day and demand to 
see the Secretary, for the purpose of lodging a 
complaint. This was duly heard, and the carter 
was informed that as lie had dared to accuse a Rus¬ 
sian official of fraud, he merited severe punishment. 
The sergeant of the Cossack Guard was called in, 
and ordered to tie up the unfortunate complainant 
and give him four dozen lashes ! These were 
actually inflicted, and no carter ever complained 
again. But the Jehus of Peking loved the Rus¬ 
sians thereafter with exceeding love. 

***** 

On another occasion a carter diiving two Lama 
priests passed a mounted Russian student inter¬ 
preter in the street without dismounting. The 
Russian young gentleman got off his horse, 
pulled the cauer fiom his seat, giving several 
blows with his whip, and (lieu compelled both 
carter and priests to go down on their knees in 
about nine inches of filthy mud and “kotow” to 
him nine times. A crowd of Chinese, including se¬ 
veral so-called police,surrounded the parties ; but so 
gieat was the dread of a Russian that not a woid 
was said in remonstrance. 'This and the foregoing 
weie not isolated cases. Floggings also were 
fiequenlly administered to native servants within 
the Legation. I think the Chinese officials rather 
admired this rough-and-ready way of enforcing 
obedience, as resembling their own ; and yet we 
were told that if a British officer even struck a 
native once, he would be immediately suspended, 
and reported to the Secretary of State for dismis¬ 
sal from the service. 

***** 

I have refei red to the particular care taken to im¬ 
press upon the minds of all residents in the Peking 
Legation that to assault a Chinaman was a serious 
offence. Apiopos of this, an amusing incident 
occuri ed. One of our number having been “ cheek¬ 
ed” by his servant, knocked him downstairs. No 
bones were broken, and the aggrieved domestic 
hurried to the eminent official in charge to lay a 
complaint. The occasion was deemed a favour¬ 
able one for reading the whole of us a lesson, and 
we were desired to muster in the square next the 
students’ quarters. After the peccant student 
had admitted his offence “ under provocation,” 
and been ordeied to pay amends to the com¬ 
plainant, our chief addressed us in the most em¬ 
phatic manner, winding up by saying, “If there js 
any similar complaint made, no matter what t\\e 
provocation, I shall order the officer concerned to 
Hongkong to be at the disposal of the Secrelai y 
of State. And that, you know, young gentlemen," 
concluded our mentor, “is pietty sine to mean 
dismissal from the set vice.” 

***** 

VVe all murmured assent to this proposition, and 
were dismissed, walking away in groups of two or 
three towards our quarters. We had got about 
half way across the small square when the noise of 
a resounding smack made us turn our heads. It 
appeared that a coolie, naked to the waist, had 
passed the chief with a very insolent gesture, and 
had been piomptly reminded of his mistake by 1 the 
latter's open hand upon Ilia yellow face. 'The 
situation was awkward for the chief, as our efforts 
to disguise the amusement we felt at this comment 
on his lecture weie but too apparent. But, beckon¬ 
ing us towards him, he said, “ Ei—gentlemen, I 
should have added, unless you are insulted beyond 
all bearing. You may go.” 

* * -* * * 

One of the winter featu "*-s of Peking is the influx 
of Mongolians, who flock thither to make their 
annual purchases with large camel caravans, laden 
for the most part with felting and camels’ hair to 
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exchange for other articles. They are looked upon 
by the Chinese as the “Johnny Raws” of the 
capital, and a certain number of rascals attach 
themselves to the country boobies, and succeed, as 
a rule, in fleecing them considerably. The women, 
who ride their camels astride, are hardly to be 
distinguished from the men, natuie having been 
particularly niggardly towards them in the matter 
of beauty. For sheer, dowuiighl, exasperating 
ugliness Mongolian females, indeed, are hard to 
beat, though they are slightly more quickwitted 
than their lords. Even Ihese latter, however, at 
times get the belter of the keen Chinese, and 
great is the wrath of the latter when this happens. 
***** 

A Chinaman one day borrowed from a Mongo- ( 
lian an “ oil-basket.” It should be explained that 
Chinese basket-work can be made of such fineness 
that it will hold any viscid liquid without leaking, 
and an oil commonly used, made from a very 1 
small seed—probably linseed—is stored in these , 
basket-jars. The Chinaman used the basket to I 
measure out rice, and on being asked a short time 
later to return it, flatly denied that he had 
ever borrowed it, counting on the' fact that the 
Mongolian " booby” would never dream of claim¬ 
ing so trifling an article in court. Being, however, 
deeply incensed at the way he had been treated, 
the latter appealed to the local prefect for justice. 
The Chinaman stuck to his story, and appealed to 
the dusty appearance of the wickerwork to show 
that it had been constantly used as a rice measure. ; 
“ Well,” said the mandarin, “each of you claims it, | 
and neither has any witnesses. How can I decide ?” 
“ Ask the basket,” said the Mongolian. The pre¬ 
fect was a very intelligent man, and took the him 
at once. Calling forward the executioner, he 
ordered him to flog the basket with the bamboo, 
mouth downwards, to see if he could get art answer 
as to who really owned it—the onlookers gaping 
with astonishment at the apparently idiotic order. 
After about a dozen strokes had fallen, the prefect 
said : “ Well, it doesn't seem inclined to answer, 

but I dare say it will show me what I want,” and, 
stepping down from his seat, he closely examined 
the dust which had fallen from its interior. “ That 
will do,” he observed. “ Give this fellow”—point¬ 
ing to the Chinaman—“ twenty-five strokes.” Tire 
linseed which had fallen with the rice-dust showed 
at once that it had been used for oil. 

***** 

I was staying at a temple outside the city when 
the Salt Commissioner and his three wives came to 
pass a few days there also. The temple in ques¬ 
tion had a remarkably fine wide marble staircase 
leading to the principal pagoda ; and one morning 
the youngset and best-looking lady slipped, and 
cut her forehead sever ely. The husband became 
so alarmed that, believing, like many Asiatics, that 
all Europeans were medical men, he sent me an 
urgent message begging me to come and staunch 
the bleeding. It was evidently a great effort to 
consent to let me see the patient, but to follow my 
advice was a greater. I asked that her face might 
be washed, as it was covered with such a thick 
coat of cosmetics that it was difficult to see the 
exact extent of the wound. I was assured that 
this could not he thought of; “ she had not washed 
her face for several weeks !” I could only decline 
to interfere, so a compromise was agreed to. Her 
forehead alone was washed, all below the eyebrows 
being left as before. A cold-cream bandage suffic¬ 
ed to dress the wound, and it speedily healed. 
***** 

A good many readers familiar with the East 
will very probably say that the Chinese are a 
particulary clean race, and that the above must 
be an exaggeration. Those living in the sub¬ 
tropical latitudes are clean in their person. Those 
living farther north are much like the inhabitants 
of the colder European countries. Cleanliness is 
not a distinguishing virtue of the Taiter, neither 
is lie remarkable for its contrary. The Canto¬ 
nese, on the other hand, are exceptionally clean. 
***** 

It is a curious fact that, although the Tartars 
are the governing race, a single Cantonese will 
use his whip freely upon a Peking crowd if any¬ 
thing occurs to put him out. The Pekingese, 
despite their mixed descent from the conquerors 
of China, are in effect far less brave or truculent 
than their Southern kinsmen, whom they politely 
term “Cantonese thieves,” or “Amoy pirates-" 
***** 

A jaunt to the Great Wall of China is a certain 
incident in the life of all who slay at Peking, and 
I was greatly amused a few years since to see it 
gravely asseited in an Amet ican journal that the 
Great Wall existed only in the imagination of 
unveracious travellers. I further found in the 
Graphic of September 13, 1887, a statement that 
the Abbe Larrieu, a French Catholic missionary, 
had declared that he “had lived just where the 
wall should be had it existed, and that though the 


idea of such a monster defence was undoubtedly 
entertained by an eai ly Chinese Emperor, it was 
never fully cart ied out.” The Graphic published 
two photographs of the wall, forwarded by a 
cortespondenl in China, by way of contiadicting 
the Abba’s asset lion. 

***** 

As one who has seen and measured the Great 
Wall at several points, I may be permitted to give 
some figures. There are, to begin with, two walls 
—an inner one, 500 miles in length, crossing the 
northern portion of the Chihli and Shansi provinces, 
first in a direction from N.N.E. to S.S.W., anil 
thence west, northerly. This, built of limestone 
and granite, which many Chinese allege to be the 
“real” Great Wall, unites at its extremities with 
the outer and longer wall which extends from Shan- 
haj, on the coast of the Gulf of Peichili, for 1,500 
miles westward. Both walls are constructed alike. 
In the level valleys they are about 15 to 20 feet 
wide, and about 32 feet high, decreasing to 10 or 
12 feet when fronting a precipice, with towers at 
frequent intervals—not particularly imposing, but 
realising the idea usually entertained of them. I 
only saw the crenellated portion of the inner wall, 
but the outer wall, directly it begins to ascend the 
rocky hills, loses its square shape, and consists of 
a soil of stone mound of triangular section. The 
measurements I made varied from 15 to 25 feet 
from foot to apex, with an average base of 15 feet 
across—a barrier quite sufficient to check any 
cavalry in the world. 

* * * * * 

The material chiefly used is quartz-porphyry; 
and as the apex consists only of a single stone 
about eight inches wide, it was quite practicable 
to sit astride it—which, of course, l did—with “ one 
foot in China and one foot in Mongolia.” Theo¬ 
retically the frontier is 300 miles north of the wall, 
but, practically, Chinese jurisdiction is not enfoic- 
ed outside it; and to say that a man comes from 
“ beyond the Wall” implies that he is not Chinese- 
born. The old political frontier between the two 
countries is marked by a heap of mounds extending 
for an immense distance, but how far I could never 
accurately ascertain. 

* * * * * 

I travelled through Mongolia with the German 
and American friends before mentioned, and one 
night a Mongolian mandarin, who spoke Chinese 
fairly well (many do not), arrived at the inn. We 
became very good friends, dined together on fowl 
and lau-ping or “damper,” and shared with him 
a bottle or two of our scanty stock of the Bass beer 
aforesaid. When about to take leave he said that 
he had a great favour to ask, which he hoped 
we would not take amiss. It took some lime to 
find out what the favour was, so great was his 
desire not to give offence. At last it was formulated 
—he wanted the beer-bottle! As glass utensils 
were scarce in Mongolia, we readily gave him what 
we supposed he would* find a useful flask for 
“ koumis” or camel-milk wine. But to our astonish¬ 
ment he explained that he wanted it as a god ! 

I had never made a present of that* description 
before, and have not done so since. Theexpeii- 
ence is probably an uncommon one—out of Africa. 
***** 

But, distant as Mongolia is from London or 
Parisian civilisation, two signs of its products are 
to be found even at the foot of the Great Wall— 
empty Bass’s beer bottles and “striking on the 
box” match-boxes. Chinese and Japanese firms 
are now turning out very indifferent imitations of 
Bryant and May’s and Swedish “ Taudsticker,” 
but my visit was prior to the Eastern imitations 
having been started. Bass has not yet been imi¬ 
tated, though often rivalled. In my younger days 
he held the Eastern markets, and is not quite un¬ 
familiar there even now. 

***** 

The “ Lay-Osborne Affair” which caused no 
small sensation in Eastern and naval circles, took j 
place while I resided at Peking; and at this dis -1 
lance of time—twenty-seven years since its occur¬ 
rence—no confidences are violated in stating, what' 
has not before appeared in print, what actually 
occurred. The principal actorshave mostly “gone 
over to the majority,” Mr. H. N. Lay, C. B., 
being, however, still in the flesh. He was at that 
time Inspector-General of the Chinese Customs, 
and had induced the Peking Government to fall 
in with his views as to establishing a small but 
effective fleet of vessels, forcign-officered. No 
ostensible objection was made by our authorities. 
The Admiralty permitted Captain Sherrard Os¬ 
borne to take the chief command, and the fleet was 
duly brought out by him to China. But neither 
he nor Mr. Lay had any idea at the lime of the 
forces working against them. 

***** 

Mr. Lay was a most able man, but assumed so 
autocratic a position towards his employers that 
the Chinese became afraid of him. When the 1 


fleet arrived lie stipulated that its officers should 
take ordeis only through him or his suboi dinates. 
The Chinese insisted that they should be di¬ 
rectly responsible to one of the pioviucial viceroys. 
Each side stuck to its guns, and the British 
Minister was appealed to. Mr. Lay felt con¬ 
fident of his suppoit, in view of the friendly 
interest he had ever shown in the matter. The 
Chinese pointed out that to comply with Mr. Lay’s 
demands would be t<> m<ike him virtually master 
of Chinese policy. Sir Frederick B< uce told both 
paities they weie tight, and referred the matter to 
the Foreign Office, which had all along viewed 
Mr. Lay’s position with grave displeasure, as he 
had let it be seen he would advise the Chinese 
quite independently of what our Minister or Secie- 
lary of State might desiie. 

***** 

It was easy to foretell how this would end. Both 
Governments distrusted Mr. Lay—the Chinese 
feai ing that he would become too powerful, and the 
Foreign Office feai ing that he might encourage 
China in her resistance to Biilish demands. Mr. 
Lay’s sacrifice was determined on. For six weeks, 
however, after this undei standing was ai rived at, 
Mr. Lay was led by our Minister to believe that 
malteis would be ai ranged. A final despatch was 
sent home announcing that it had been decided to 
disband the fleet and dismiss Mr. Lay from the 
post of Inspector-General, which was offered to, 
and accepted in strict confidence, by Mr., now 
Sir Robert, Hart. Mi. Lay breakfasted at the 
Legation about ten days or a foi might after this, 
and was told that the mailer would pobably be 
settled in his favour in a few days. His subsequent 
dismissal, coincident with an entire repudiation of 
the whole arrangement regarding the fleet, came 
on him like a thunderclap. 

***** 

The Chinese behaved with fair liberality, but the 
loss of power and prestige was a sad blow to a man 
who had very nearly succeeded in making himself 
Dictator of China. He went over to Japan, and 
there opened negotiations regarding railways on 
behalf of a London syndicate. Everything seemed 
to promise well, but on his arrival in London he 
found all his arrangements repudiated, and legal 
actions even were threatened or commenced regard¬ 
ing commission or other moneys connected with 
the scheme. It was alleged he had exceeded his 
powers. However this might have been, it would 
appear that the same idea prevailed regarding 
his action in Japan as in China. He forgot that 
lie was employed by others in both cases. But he 
was no doubt treated very badly both in China 
and Japan, because disavowal was preceded by 
apparently cordial approval. 

***** 

Captain Sherrard Osborne was a most amusing 
travelling companion, and used to tel! stories of 
the Crimean War with great effect. One of them 
related to some Jack-Tars who stole a camel, and, 
not knowing what to do with their prize, put him 
into an empty hut, bricking it up so that he could 
only put his lips out for food. Jack's efforts 
to provide the needful commissariat were detailed 
with comical effect, but, as the language used 
was more forcibly descriptive than polite, the story 
had better perhaps not be recorded in these 
columns. 

***** 

Mr. Lay’s successor had an abundance of what 
his predecessor lacked—tact, and though quite as 
autocratic in his way, managed to obtain and 
retain much greater influence over the Chinese. 
His splendid career—open, of course, to criticism 
at times, like that of every man a head and 
shoulders above his follows—sufficiently answers 
carping criticism. The best men of his enormous 
staff, amongst whom jealousies naturally existed 
as they do in all “services,” admit that lie has 
been wonderfully fair, all things taken into account. 
When it is considered that he is practically the 
sole dispenser of pationage in the way of appoint¬ 
ments amounting to about 300,000 dols., or at least 
50,000 1. year, this is no slight praise. 

***** 

It was curious to note the intense dislike with 
which our Gallic friends were regarded at Peking 
just after the Anglo-French occupation of the capi¬ 
tal and the destruction of the Summer Palace. I 
have many valued French friends, but believe a 
Frenchman, as a rule, to be absolutely incapable 
of dealing with Asiatics so as ever to gain their 
confidence or business support. Hence the com¬ 
mercial failure of their colonies. They are the best 
military colonists in the world, but carry Paris 
into Asia with all its irritating bureaucracy, or, as 
we put it, “ red tape.” They were especially 
stingy, too, in the matter of tips to the gatekeepers, 
&c., of public buildings and to say that you were 
not French was, in the days I write of, a necessary 
preliminary to securing courteous treatment. The 
Tientsin massacre was simply the outcome of a 
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long existing feeling of haired against every one of 
French nationality, and the gross mismanagement 
of the more recent Franco-Chinese War on the 
part of the Republican authorities has not, I fear, 
improved the position. This is to be regretted, 
inasmuch as all “ devils,” as they term Europeans, 
are much confused with each other throughout 
China. On the other had, France was, next to 
Russia, the most feared. 

***** 

Apropos of “devils,” or “foreign devils,” as 
the phrase usually runs, a good deal of undeserved 
anger has been exhibited by foieigners. It is, of 
course, not intended to be complimentaiy, but in 
a vast number of cases is just as little intentionally 
insulting. It is a popular descriptive term, just 
as “ nigger” was in preabolition days. You would 
hear a U.S. Southerner in the ’fifties say, “ He’s 
the best nigger I ever knew,” without intending to 
in any way depreciate the said nigger’s racial 
descent. The American world contained white 
men and niggers ; that was all; and similaily the 
Chinese contains Sons of Han and devils. We 
always remonstrated, however, with the result that 
the remonstrance was taken in good part. 

***** 

I am not sure either that Kvsei is at all correctly 
translated by “devil,” as “spirit” almost equally 
well renders it. The Scotch “kelpie,” “ warlock,” 
more nearly express the meaning, which is “ un¬ 
canny spirit.” To show, however, how little the 
users sometimes intended to insult those whom 
they thus designated, I may remind readers of the 
anecdote related by the late Mr. Baber, or Mar- 
gary—I am not quite sure which. A petition was 
presented to one of those distinguished civil ser, 
vauts, in which he was addressed as " The Ho¬ 
nourable Devil”! 

***** 

General Gordon’s doings as chief of the “ Ever 
Victorious Army” have long since passed into the 
domain of history; but as all his letters to the 
British Minister and the replies thereto, were seen 
by me, a few words about him may fitly find place 
in these desultory notes. His distress at the exe¬ 
cution of the Taiping Wangs was very real, and 
he actually placed his resignation in the Minister’s 
hands. It was only upon the most uigent repre¬ 
sentations that he would again plunge China into 
civil war if he resigned, that he consented to com¬ 
plete what he had begun—the suppression of the 
Taiping rebellion. All the saute, scaicely a single 
British official then in China thought the part we 
took in that enterprise a wise one. A successful 
revolution is the only condition of China freely 
adopting either Western civilisation or Western 
religion—it is useless to call it “Christianity,” 
when the two great sections declare each other to 
be heretics, and the Porleslant churches have a 
dozen antagonistic schools of teaching. Apart from 
this, however, a revolution of some sort, bloody 
or bloodless as it may turn out, must take place 
before the innate conservatism of centuries can be 
induced to cease its present opposition. 

***** 

The first thing wanted is roads—not even rail¬ 
roads, but good cart roads. The next is judicial 
reform ; and the third is the abolition of univetsal 
biibery and consequent corruption. It is urged 
that as both sides bribe, and that no secrecy is even 
hinted at, the result in the long run is much the 
same as if no bribery existed. As a matter of fact, 
it costs an Englishman about as much to gel 
justice as a Chinaman, only we call it solicitor’s 
and counsel’s fees. There are no lawyers or plead¬ 
ers in China, which in this respect is perhaps to 
be envied by other less fortunate countries. All 
the same, the Chinese system works very badly 
for litigants. 

***** 

Torture plays a conspicuous pat t in criminal pro¬ 
ceedings. A certain specified number of tortures 
are “ legal,” but unfortunately, even these are 
often exceeded, and ghastly horrors are perpetrated 
in the name of law. As an illustration of a minor 
and " legal ” application of the question, I may 
mention that while I was in Peking one of the 
Legation servants was charged with a petty theft 
and handed over to the native aulhoiities for safe 
custody. Nothing was heard of him for some 
days, when the result of inquiries showed that the 
unfortunate wretch had been kept for several hours 
each day “ kneeling upon chains.” As this per¬ 
haps does not sound vety terrible, let me iccom- 
mend any sceptical reader to try it for one hour only. 
Kneeling upon broken glass, which is an un¬ 
lawful refinement of the chain tortuie, has been 
more than once resorted to in the provinces to ex 
tort a confession. But most comprehensive works 
on China give full and hideous details of such 
matters. One saving consideration, however, 
must not be oveilooked. When did we abolish 
judicial torture? For a Christian nation I think 
we kept it up to a tolerably late date. 


Torture and trial naturally suggest executions, 
and these were sufficiently frequent during my stay 
at the Chinese capital. The actual death-penalty 
was inflicted in two ways: by simple decapitation, 
or by the “ling chili,” conventionally and most 
inaccurately rendered by “cutting into ten thou¬ 
sand pieces.” It would be too sickening to 
describe it in detail. Suffice it to say that in 
includes the cutting out of the principal muscles, 
the flaying of the face, and a final coup de grace. 
The executioners are often bribed to inflict this 
latter at an early stage, and the prisoners’ friends 
are mercifully allowed to drug them with opium, 
if they can affoi d it. Two women (one undonb 
tedly insane) were thus executed while I was in 
Peking, and in one case I received an invitation from 
a friendly mandarin to be present, he promising 
me “ an excellentseat.” He would not understand 
my declining the well-meant offer without thanks. 
***** 

Ordinary decapitation is by means of a peculi¬ 
arly shaped sword, very broad and heavy towards 
the point, the victim being made to kneel down 
with his hands tied behind him, and extend his 
head forwards. It has often been described, but 
the subsequent exhibition of the head in a bamboo 
cage has less seldom been noted. I saw the heads 
of some seven decapites in one cage, and was 
struck by the fact that not a single one exhibited 
any signs of violent death. The execution ground 
at Peking is a small open space formed by the 
meeting of three or four streets, and the actual 
spot where the sentence is carried out is usually 
occupied by a pork-seller’s stall. 

***** 

As decapitation carries with it most unpleasant 
consequences to the relations of the criminal—in 
some cases all of his family sharing the punish¬ 
ment of his crime, and in others the house in which 
he dwelt being razed to the ground—eminent 
officials sentenced to death are often “ permitted” 
to hang themselves. A silken cord, a la Turkish 
bowstring, is sent to the condemned, who there¬ 
upon takes the hint. A curious instance of this— 
or rather of an objection raised by the victim— 
occurred within my own knowledge. A general, 
who had somewhat distinguished himself duting 
the Taiping rebellion, was incautious enough to 
make some very uncomplimentary remarks about 
the then Dowager Empress—remarks, in fact which 
any woman would bitterly resent. Like all success 
ful men in China he had unscrupulous enemies, and 
the Empress soon became aware of what had been 
said of her. He was, however, at that time in too 
high favour with the Emperor to be attacked. 
Meanwhile, our “little wai” with China took 
place. The Emperor fled to Johol, and shoitly 
afterwards died. Prince Rung was appointed re¬ 
gent, but the real power behind him was the 
Dowager Empress, to whom everything was re¬ 
ferred. The time came when the erring general laid 
himself open to censure. Some few thousand taels 
had been misappropi iated, and he was cited to 
Peking to answer the charge. 

***** 

The matter was from a Chinese point of view so 
unimportant—a trifling bribe being all that was 
necessary to settle the matter quietly—that the 
general obeyed the summons rather because he 
thought it a good opportunity for visiting the 
capital than because he feared the displeasure of 
the Government if he ignored it. He was too 
powerful to be attacked at the head of his own 
troops; but, dreading no evil, came to Peking. 
Here he was put under nominal arrest— i.e. he was 
free to move about, could have his family to visit 
him, and, being rich, could eat and diink what he 
pleased. Six months passed away, during which 
lime he had “squared” any possible accusers 
respecting the missing money; and desiring to 
return to his duties, he sent in a petition asking 
for immediate investigation. 

***** 

He had forgotten that the woman whose charac¬ 
ter he had traduced—though, if the gossip of the 
day were true, the sting of the accusation lay in 
its truth—was now the virtual autocrat of China. 
The petition was duly carried to her with the 
other documents of the day’s proceedings, when 
the Empress noticed the petitionei’s name. With 
a mocking smile, she maiked it with the fata! 
characters which meant “ Direct him to hang 
himself.” Within an hour or two the unhappy 
man had received the silken cord ; and, either by 
accident or design, the beater of the unpleasant 
gift was the general’s former tutor. This was to a 
Chinaman like sending a father to execute his 
son ; and the fact was much commented on in the 
Court citcles. 

***** 

While the general’s friends objected to the 
channel of communication, the general objected 
much more strongly to the communication itself. 
In fact, he seemed to be destitute of oidiuary feel¬ 


ings of decency, for he absolutely declined to avail 
of the kind permission accorded. His fiiends had 
great ado to persuade him that it was for the best, 
keenly alive to the inconveniences of being con¬ 
nections of a man executed in the ordinary way. 
He was persuaded with extreme difficulty to put 
his head in a noose attached to a convenient nail, 
and the stool upon which he stood was snatched 
away in hot haste lest he should repent and 
plunge his family into ovei whelming misfortune. 
Shortly after he had ceased to breathe, his wives 
came as usual to dine with him, and were somewhat 
astonished to learn that dinner was for him a by¬ 
gone luxury. They took it very philosophically, 
however, all things considered, and, having taken 
possession of the body, sent out the usual invita¬ 
tions to the funeral. In the next day’s Gazette 
the gracious permission accorded to the deceased 
to commit suicide was set out at length, with a 
laudatory notice of the deceased officer’s services. 

* * * * * 

In my eaily days missionary knowledge of 
Chinese had not reached the respectable stage 
which a few years’ experience emabled many to 
acquire. As the various well-meaning societies 
which sent them out were invariably in a hurry for 
“ results,” the ignorance alluded to led sometimes 
to queer incidents—I hasten, par parenthese, to 
say that some few were even then sound scholars; 
my remarks apply to “griffins” of similar stand¬ 
ing to myself—and one of these I recall. Near 
'I ientsin is, or was, a temple known to us as the 
“ Treaty Temple,” on account of the tieatyof i860 
having been signed within its walls, and those 
resident at the port used frequently to ride out 
there for a chat with the piiest in charge and his 
assistants. These gentlemen naturally became also 
the objects of missionaty attention, and on calling 
one day we were informed that a member of one of 
the six-and-foity denominations, who seek to show 
the Chinese how united Protestant Chtislians are 
amongst themselves, had paid them a visit. He 
did not, they said, speak much Chinese (this was 
not to be wondered at, as he had only been in 
China a little under two months) ; but, they added, 
he seemed good-natured, and had told them a 
long story about a “heavenly pig.” It took us 
some minutes to discover that by misioning the 
word chu, or lord, lire speaker had spoken of a 
pig, much to the mystification of the woi thy Chi¬ 
nese, upon whom his Christian exhortations had 
fallen somewhat flatly in consequence. 

***** 

Tientsin was at that time looked after by a 
Consul, who has long since passed away, but who, 
owing to the oibit of his eye being pierced by a 
spear in a brush with robbers, became for a time 
a somce of wonder and perplexity to both his 
chiefs and suboi dinales. The seiious nature of 
his wound was unknown at the time, while his 
Conduct became stranger day by day. His eccen¬ 
tricity at last reached such a pass that in answer 
to a mild censure from the Minister at Peking, he 
drafted a letter stating that “the soul of any one 
who held such opinions (as the minister’s) must 
have sunk to bottomless perdition.” The assistant 
at the Consulate protested against this being sent, 
but was ordered to copy it for despatch. In place 
of doing this he locked it up in his desk and left 
the office for the day. Next morning he was 
bonified to find that his unfortunate superior 
officer had managed to open the desk, and having 
copied the letter veibalim, had despatched it per 
special cornier to Peking. Needless to say that a 
medical examination into the Consul’s mental 
state was 01 deted by return, and that his being 
invalided to England was only a matter theieafter 
of a few hours. 

***** 

A few woi ds about the much misdescribed Peking 
Gazette may fitly find a place in reminiscences of the 
Chinese capital. A popular idea prevails in Europe 
and America that it is a newspapei, whereas it 
is simply a soit of Court Circular, from the pages 
of which news of any sort is ligidly excluded. It 
is issued in three forms—the fiist being printed 
from wooden blocks, the second written in man- 
script, and the tlii 1 d struck off fiom hurriedly en¬ 
graved wax. The first is tolerably well printed, 
and is legible ; the second, which is much dearer, 
and is supplied to various Government depat l- 
ments, as also to the foreign legations, is well writ¬ 
ten on white paper ; while the third, or wax plate 
edition, is often scarcely readable, and is propor¬ 
tionately cheaper in price. 

***** 

An average copy of the fiist form would probably 
be supposed by an unsophisticated foreigner to be 
some adveitismg tract 1 elating to patent pills or 
drugs. It is ceitainly the least imposing-looking 
official document produced throughout the world. 
It consists of fiom ten to twelve leaves, 7£ by 3J 
inches, of brownish-coloured paper, enclosed by 
two covets of bright yellow ditto, stitched to the 
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former with paper twine. The inside leaves being 
folded double at the edges, give from twenty to 
twenty-four pages, each containing seven columns 
of matter,and each column giving space for fourteen 
characters. The first page recoi ds audiences, pi e- 
sen tat ions, and a list of the palace officials for the day. 
This is followed by rescripts or deciees, the remain¬ 
der being devoted to memorials. There is a very 
perfect organisation for supplying the necessary 
copy, transcribing, printing, and distributing this 
publication. One trifling drawback is connected 
with responsibility as to the Peking Gaeette. A 
minor “error of the press" is followed by fine or 
flogging: a serious one is apt to lead to banish¬ 
ment or decapitation. It need hardly be said that 
the Gaeette people are uncommonly careful proof¬ 
readers ! 

***** 

A good many expenses had to be incurred both 
at Peking and the various ports, for which it was 
hard to obtain the formal receipts called for by 
the Home Treasury Department; but the useless 
system in vogue survived numerous representations 
from the Legation and Consulates for a long while. 
It was obvious that in dealing with men who 
could not write—such as the majority of couriers, 
caiters, coolies, &c.—it was impossible to obtain 
signed receipts. But the audit office objected to a 
series of vouchers bearing “ his mark" only. It be¬ 
came, therefore, customary to employ a teacher, 
or “ writer," to sign these precious receipts eti 
bloc at the end of each month. This led to a 
fresh remonstrance from the authorities, who said 
that “ all the signatures looked as if written by the 
same person”—which was true enough. The writer 
of the memo, from home, however, was incau¬ 
tious enough to add that “the system of signing 
receipts common amongst the Chinese themselves 
was to be adhered to in futuie." Whereat there 
was great joy and visions of a clerical revenge 
upon the over particular Treasury minute-writer 
on the pail of the Consular assistants. 

* * • » » 

The reason is easily given. When a proper 
receipt is exacted from a.Chinaman who cannot 
write—an unusual proceeding—the parly is re¬ 
quired to place the lips of his thumb and fingers 
on a slab covered with Indian ink, and then trans¬ 
fer the impression to the document requiting 
signature. The vouchers which reached the 
Treasury and Audit Office for the ensuing month 
were probably the most novel in appearance 
ever forwarded to a British public office. But 
as the Charge d’Affaires certified that they 
weie in due form as directed by the instruc¬ 
tions given, there was nothing for it on the part of 
my lords but to give in. Directions were instantly 
sent out that in future petty expenses were to be 
vouched for by the senior official at each port 
“upon honour." It was a very sore subject with 
the audit department for several years afterwards. 
***** 

We were hard put to it in those days to secure 
the few prisoners whom fate or due process of law 
committed to the " Consular gaol." The said gaol 
was a small loom about ten feet square, with paper- 
covered windows and door— i.e. that paper supplied 
the place of glass, while any moderately strong 
boy could have wrenched away the woodwork with 
the greatest ease. One day some ten Chinese were 
exceedingly noisy at the Consular gale, and the 
constable was ordered to arrest and lock them up 
—the latter direction being given in pure forget¬ 
fulness of the above facts. In a few minutes the 
officer returned to the court-room and reported the 
prisoners to be “ all secured." Suddenly, bethink, 
ing himself of the gingerbread nature of the cell- 
the Consul anxiously inquired how they were secu¬ 
red. “ Handcuffed round the flagstaff, sir," was 
the prompt reply. Sure enough, on going out to 
the court-yard to see, the ten men were as described, 
keeping up a “round the mulbeny-bush ” dance, 
having been threatened with a flogging if they once 
paused in their comincal-looking performance. 
***** 

It is a very curious, but nevertheless undoubted 
fact that the superabundant filth of Chinese cities 
does not seem to induce any extraordinary visita¬ 
tion of sickness. Tientsin and Peking were 
equally filthy, but were as free from epidemic or 
disease as most European cities. Our medical 
missionaries, in fact who do more good to foreign 
repute than any other body of men in the East, 
find that their principal work is surgical, not medi¬ 
cal. The Chinaman, indeed, seems of all human 
beings to have greatest faculty for recovering from 
serious external injuries, but is powerless in the 
face of internal derangements requiring operations. 
I have known a native to survive after a cart-shaft 
had passed completely through him, and some very 
strange cures were made by our medical men of 
Chinese soldiers left for dead, after the engage¬ 
ments on our march to Peking. 

***** 

Though terribly afraid of the knife, the China¬ 


man, if there is no help for it, submits to it with 
astonishing calmness. Apropos of this, a native 
who came to Edinbuigli, and there took his 
degrees in surgery and medicine, once informed 
me that the Chinese nervous system was undoubt¬ 
edly less sensitive to pain than that of Europeans. 
One curious difficulty encounleied in cases of 
wounds and other injuries is that it is sometimes 
difficult to set up the moderate inflammation of the 
exposed surfaces, which is a necessary preliminary 
to granulation and subsequent healing. It is often 
much more dangeious to strike a Chinaman over 
the spleen than to inflict a fi ightful-looking wound. 
He is so tender in that organ—or perhaps enlarged 
spleen is so common a Chinese complaint—that he 
is apt to fall dead in the first case, while seeming 
to be only slightly inconvenienced in the other. 

* * * * * 

In the eaily ’sixties a good deal of what is term¬ 
ed “rough and ready" justice was meted out by 
Consular officers. One of the Consuls at a nor¬ 
thern port was especially rematkable for the speed 
with which he disposed of mutinous, and that class 
of loafing foreigners who formed the chief bulk of 
those dealt with. Upon one occasion a sailor, who 
was a bit of a “sea-lawyer," exclaimed on being 
sentenced to three weeks “hard,” "Well, if you 

call that justice, sir, I don’t.” “Justice be d-d,” 

replied H.M. representative." “You came here 
for law, and you’ve got it. Take him away.” 
***** 

Very few people in Europe ever heard of a per¬ 
sonage known in the North of China as the “ liv¬ 
ing Buddha." He is supposed to be the veritable 
incarnation o( that deity, and the fact of his ex¬ 
istence at the present date has a romantic interest, 
when the conditions of his life aie known. I saw 
the Buddha of that day some twenty-eight years 
ago. He was about twenty years of age, and had 
passed his short life, an absolute prisoner since 
childhood, within the small temple he occupied. 
According to popular belief, upon the disappear¬ 
ance of an existing representative, he is supposed 
to enter Nirvana direct, and neither dies nor is 
buried, the alleged fact being that he is quietly 
disposed of by the piieslliood before reaching 
middle age. 11 is soul is reincarnated in the per¬ 
son of a child, known to the priesthood by certain 
signs. This child at once takes the vacant place, 
and passes his days seated, like his predecessor, 
in doing nothing except mumbling a few occasional 
prayers. Of course he is fed in privacy, although 
the idea of his requiring nourishment is ridiculed. 
When the time comes lie too mysteriously vanishes. 
And so from cycle to cycle. 

***** 

To come of “ a fine old family" is a matter many 
people are proud of. But it will have to be a very 
old family indeed to match that of a gentleman I 
once met. He can trace his descent back, without 
dispute or flaw, to 550 years before Christ. And his 
great ancestor Confucius came, according to undis¬ 
puted records, of a “good old family” then. For 
2,240 years has the Kung family—for Confucius is 
Latin, not Chinese, and the real name is Kung-fu-lsz 
—been revered in China for the sake of its illustrious 
scion—not founder, be it noted. A portrait of the 
great philosopher hangs in the Confucian temple 
at Peking. Whether it is authentic or not nobody 
knows, but the probabilities are in favour of its 
being a copy of some older picture. I do not 
myself think paper and canvas would last for two 
and a quarter thousand years, hung up and expos¬ 
ed to the air. Papyrus is found in mummy-cases 
of equal or greater age. Archaeologists should 
endeavour to get the true story of this picture, 
which I saw while at the capital. 

***** 

Some idea of the difficulties besetting the most 
advanced students of the Chinese language may 
be formed from a conversation I once overheard 
between Mr. T. Taylor Meadows and our then 
Charg6 d’Affaires at Peking. The Chinese used 
jokingly to say that what those gentlemen didn’t 
know about the language was certainly unknown 
to any native. The latter official having called on 
Mr. Meadows found an open Chinese work on his 
table, over which he naturally glanced. On his 
host entering the room, the visitor pointed to a 
character and asked what it meant. “That's 
what I left the book open for—to find out. 1 
know you would look at it. and was curious to see 
if you could translate it. I never met a China¬ 
man who could," was Mr. Meadows’s reply. 
***** 

There used to be “ an outward and visible 
sign " of an “inward " but by no means spiritual 
frame of mind on the part of the eminent official 
in question which acted as a storm-warning when 
anything was wrong. If a student had to be 
severely admonished, a “ teacher" to be dismissed, 
or the Chinese authorities to be talked to in a 
paternal way, the chief invariably put on a pair of 
high yellow-leather riding-boots. “ He’s got his 


boots on ’’ was the sentence then passed from one 
to the othei, until even the coolies learned the news. 
Young gentlemen conscious of some error of 
judgment immediately found it convenient to go 
for a day’s excursion, returning when the storm had 
blown over. 

***** 

The signature of the Dutch treaty with China 
was the occasion of an outburst on the part of the 
able but quick tempered official that its witnesses 
have never forgotten. Several copies were prepared, 
and at an eai ly hour in the morning the Charg6 
d’Affaires, with some junior officials, proceeded to 
the Tsnng li Yam6n to compare and sign them. 
As it happened, he was to depart that day for 
England on leave, and by the unaccountable ill- 
luck which so often makes things happen at just 
the most inconvenient time, the copyist of two of 
the copies had omitted some pages of the manu¬ 
script. The Chinese Piime Minister and his 
colleagues had, without doubt, seen the British 
representative in a passion before, but had never 
seen him in quite so sloi my a mood as then. To 
say that he swore at the whole body politic of 
China is to gravely undeistale the fact. The 
curse of the Jackdaw of Rheimswas not more ex¬ 
haustive, and was infinitely more courteous. 
***** 

One of the most ludicrous blunders ever commit¬ 
ted by an over-zealous naval officer was a mistake 
made by the captain of a Spanish man-of-war in 
the Gulf of Taku. Fired with emulation at the 
success of our cruisers in hunting down pirates, 
he one morning ordered a small squadron of junks 
to heave to, and, on their refusing, fired into and 
eventually captured one or two, dispersing or sink¬ 
ing the rest. Veiy proud of the achievement, he 
brought his captures into Taku and reported pro¬ 
ceedings to Senor de Mas, the Spanish Minister, 
then tesident at Tientsin. To the horror of the 
latter he learned in a few hours that his naval 
friend had captured the treasure fleet of the 
Emperor. 

***** 

Of course, there was tremendous indignation on 
the part of the Chinese Commissioner, and the 
despair of the Spanish Minister, who was just 
completing the negotiations for the Chino-Spanish 
treaty, was piteous to see. Finding he could not 
shake the former’s resolution to at once repoit the 
matter to Peking, he came round to the Biitish 
Consulate, and, with tears in his eyes, implored 
the Acting Consul to try and dissuade the Com¬ 
missioner from doing so. That officer consented 
to undertake the task, and was successful. The 
Minister talked and wrote strongly of urging his 
Government to bestow some acknowledgment upon 
his British friend, but—as was usual with Spanish 
promises in those days-—nothing ever came of it. 

***** 

Life at the open ports—Shanghai excepted, as 
it was even then a place of some importance—was 
not very exciting. Contests with the piovincial 
authoiities were plentiful, and it required a good 
deal of “ grit ” to obtain satisfaction for constant 
evasions of the treaty provisions, the destruction of 
foreign property by mobs, &c. So far as punish¬ 
ing individuals went, however, the mandarins were 
rather over-complaisant. On one occasion some 
thieves stole a quantity of cotton from a cargo- 
boat in the harbour, and, beingcaught red-handed, 
were committed to native custody. The Consul 
accidentally learned late that night that it had 
been decided to execute them at 4 a.m. next morn¬ 
ing without trial, and sent his assistants at 3 a.m. 
—they would not have obtained an interview be¬ 
tween 8 p.m. and that hour—to see the Prefect 
and obtain an adjournment of the ghastly cere¬ 
mony. They arrived, however, too late; at 3.30 
the headless trunks, still warm, were lying on the 
execution ground in the dim light of an early 
summer morning. The Prefect seemed mightily 
astonished at our objecting to this rapid mode of 
vindicating the law, and subsequently observed 
“that there was no pleasing some people.” 

• * * * » 

Apropos of this early rising business, it may 
astonish London readers to know that the work of 
the Grand Secretaries of the Chinese Government 
commences at 2 a.m. After the evening meal at 
five to seven o’clock nobody will transact any offi¬ 
cial business whatever, but you may appoint al¬ 
most any hour between 2.30 a.m. and 5 p.m. to 
meet an official. The Chinese, in fact, turn night 
into day much as we do. But they turn the other 
end of the night, thus vindicating the claim to 
topsyturvydom characteristic of a nation which 
puls the candlestick into the candle in place of 
what we consider the more rational method. 

***** 

I have before adverted to the bloodthirsty na¬ 
ture of the Chinese code, and the readiness to 
behead—above noticed—reminds me of a fact I 
havelnot seen before noted in the London press- 
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It is that the cannibal practice of eating the heait 
and kidneys of a defeated enemy is by no means 
unknown in very recent Chinese history. Dining 
the “ Arrow ” War the bodies of several Europeans 
were thus treated. The Arab travellers of the 
ninth century 'spoke of the Chinese soldieis as 
habitual cannibals ; and in 1862 Mr. Cooper was 
told by a Roman Catholic missionary that he had 
seen men in Yunnan eating the blood and brains 
of a celebrated robber they had just caplin ed. 
Pith-balls are, even at this day, steeped in the 
blood of criminals executed at Peking, and sold as 
a cure for consumption. 

***** 

That children’s eyes and blood were used for 
photographic purposes was a firmly founded belief 
when I was in China. Equally strong was the mob 
supersition that we used the corpses of kidnapped 
children to place under the foundations of our 
bridges and church at Shanghai. A rumour to the 
same effect was widely circulated some four yeais 
ago at Singapore, but any *' body ” took the place 
of children’s corpses. So frightened were the native 
amahs or nurses that for some weeks none of them 
dared leaved their masters’ houses after nightfall. 
***** 

I had almost forgotten to notice a people whose 
“embassy” to Peking was an annual event, the 
Koreans. At the time of which I write no Eng- 
lishman had ever penetrated their strangely- 
secluded country. In 1864, however, an English 
missionary, who evinced such remaikable linguistic 

faculty for acquiring Chinese that Sir 1 liomas 
Wade pronounced him to be a rara avis amongst 
students, took passage for Soul, the capital, in ku 
American schooner. The vessel duly reached the 
city, but was fired upon and burned by the infuri¬ 
ated natives, and the missionary, with the captain 
and crew, perished in the flames. 

***** 

The Korean embassy was a ramshackle build¬ 
ing just inside the south wall, and its inhabitants 
found great pleasure in stoning us as we p issed 
their abode—a practice we put an end to by ad 
ministering a horse-whipping to an incautious 
Korean caught in the act. What would have hap¬ 
pened had this come to the ears of the minister, I 
don’t know. The “tribute” brought by these 
strangers from the north-east corner of the empire 
was paper, ginseng, cloth, and medicines. I hey 
were insatiably cuiious, and, after we had made 
acquaintance, we found them most undesirable 
guests, as when once seated in our quaiters no 
hint whatever would make them move. Oddly 
enough, they were large purchasers of harmoniums, 
electrical apparatus, model engines, magic lan¬ 
terns, and similar articles, obtained through lient- 
sin firms. 

***** 

Opposite Amoy lies the island of Formosa, long 
famous in our literary annals as having suggested 
the famous imposture of George Psalmanazar. In 
later days it was the veritable scene of a very 
able diplomatic mission on the part of Mr. W. A. 
Pickering and General le Gendre, the then U.S. 
Consul at Amoy. The former gentleman, who at 
that time was the agent of an Amoy firm in this is¬ 
land, was a most accomplished linguist, and had 
acquit ed a good knowledge of the dialects used by 
the savage tribes inhabiting the island. As the 
only Englishman—in fact, his only uval of any 
nationality was a French missionary, who died some 
lime ago—who ever possessed this knowledge, he 
was deservedly regarded as a linguistic prodigy. 
****•» 

The savages had a bad habit of killing, and, it 
was said, sometimes eating, the crews of any vessels 
wrecked on the southern coasts of the island. 
These wrecks were very numerous, especially dur¬ 
ing typhoon seasons, and it was felt that some¬ 
thing should be done. The two gentlemen named 
were asked to undertake a mission to the savages 
with a view of convincing the latter that the Biilish 
and American Governments could give them bet¬ 
ter presents than an occasional roast while man, 
or even the loot from a wrecked vessel, if they 
would only mend their ways. The two gentlemen 
did as requested, and met with gratifying success. 
***** 

Fob ke-lok, the savage chief, however, was not 
all smiles when the negotiations commenced, and to 
General Le Gendre belongs the credit of having, 
at Mr. Pickering’s suggestion, worked off on him 
a physical defect, and so given rise to a class of 
stories told with varying detail of numerous other 
negotiators with savage tribes. The General had a 
glass eye, and, as arranged with his co-negotiator, 
pulled it out, when the latter adduced the ease of 
such an operation on the pait of Europeans as a 
proof of our physical superiority. The treaty was 
signed then and there; and for a good many years 


roast while man a la Formose disappeared from the 
menu of the native feasts. 

***** 

By a pi inter’s error I was made in the last con¬ 
tribution of " Bits ” to speak of Foh-ke-lok in place 
of Tau-ke-lok, the Formosan chief. And this 
reminds me that I also neglected to mention that 
the third official who accompanied Mr. Pickering 
and General le Gendre was Captain (now Colonel) 
Man, then Commissioner of Customs in Formosa, 
now commanding the third battalion Gordon High¬ 
landers. It was entirely owing to his relations 
with the Chinese authorities that the expedition 
was able to start at all. 

***** 

It was owing to Captain Man’s influence with 
the Manchu General that an intended attack upon 
our people was prevented. He was taken prisoner 
by the Chinese pickets when attempting to get to 
their head quarters, and would have been killed 
there and then, had he lost his head for an instant. 
As it was, he was subjected to somewhat severe 
handling. 

***** 

A quarter of a century ago Hongkong, despite 
is recent origin, had become our most important 
Eastern colony. Sir John Bowring was its go¬ 
vernor during a portion of the time (some eight 
years previously) when our relations with the 
Chinese Government were, to put it mildly, some¬ 
what strained. A good many curious stories weie 
in circulation as to the peculiar egotism of the go¬ 
vernor regarding the Chinese language and the 
customs of the natives. As most people now know, 
Sir John was a really clever man, with such an itch¬ 
ing for celebrity or notoiiety that he prostituted 
his really great talents in endeavouring to persuade 
the world that he understood Chinese as well as 
other languages with which he had, at all events, a 
speaking acquaintance. 

Several good stories were current of his thirst for 
celebrity as an "all-round” linguist. On one 
occasion, as the tale goes, he undertook to teach a 
newly arrived official the Chinese word for salt. 
This, pronounced in the “ second tone,” is “yen,” 
nowadays expressed in Sir Thomas Wade's trans¬ 
literation as “yen*.” He unfortunately pronoun¬ 
ced it “yen 1 ” (i.e. “yen” in the fiist tone), and 
on being corrected by his pupil remarked with 
refreshing coolness, “ Ah, yes, some Chinese say- 
so ; but then, you know, very few know their own 
language!” 

h ***** 

Hongkong in the 'sixties was not a residence 
which offered temptations to nervous people. 
Some seventy-two piracies per annum within the 
waters of the colony was the average when I made 
its acquaintance, while the roads were so unsafe 
that ladies habitually carried revolvers if they had 
to go from the more distant residences into town 
for shopping or other purposes. Crimes of vio 
lence were rampant until Sir Richard Macdonnell 
became governor, and introduced, amongst other 
wise measuies, an ordinance obliging all natives 
to carry a pass and lantern if abroad in the streets 
after dark. Thete was, of course, a terrible howl 
on the part of the curious section of humanity 
which always finds a client in the “downtrodden 
Asiatic.” But as the leading Chinese strongly 
supported the measure, it remained law until the 
pestilent action of an Irish Home Ruler removed 
this salutary check upon the predatory instincts 
of the Chinese housebreaker and thief. 

***** 

Sir Richard Macdonnell was succeeded by Sir 
Arthur Kennedy, who was one of the best gover¬ 
nors the colony ever saw. He had much sense not to 
reverse the beneficent policy of his pi edecessor, and 
was probably the most popular governor the colony 
ever possessed. If less able, he was far more 
conciliatory in manner than Sir Richard, and his 
amiable wife and daughter seconded his efforts to 
be a pleasant host in the most admirable manner. 
* * * * * 

The Chief Justice of those days was a well- 
meaning but somewhat old-womanly official, who, 
albeit a fair lawyer, was by no means an ornament 
of tire bench. Upon one occasion he sentenced a 
prisoner to death in the ordinary form, and told the 
court interpreter to convey his remarks to the pri¬ 
soner. This the latter did, while the judge was 
still speaking, by saying, “ You’re to be hanged 
next Tuesday ”—knowing full well that any further 
rendering of the “patient trial before the jury,” or 
of the prayer that God would have mercy upon the 
murderer’s soul, was simply a waste of breath. 
As the judge paused for his address to be rendered 
he was taken much aback by being informed that 
his remarks had already been translated. “A 
wonderfully expressive language, the Chinese,” 
was, however, his only remark. 

***** 

The magistrates of those days were not exactly 


of the stamp which now finds favour. An ex¬ 
convict was an occasional occupant of the bench, 
and it was no uncommon occurrence to find “ his 
worship” of 9 a.m. very drunk and disorderly 
about midnight, and ready to tip a policeman a 
s-dollar note to see him safely to his domicile. 

High play, too, prevailed to an extent which 
would startle the present generation. I have 
known from 20,000 dols. change hands in one 
night, but nobody was particularly shocked. 
Money was made easily, and was as easily spent, 
much to the satisfaction of that useful class of men 
known as " compradores,” who were virtually, 
though not ostensibly, the real masters of the 
mercantile world in the colony. 

***** 

To illustrate the way in which operations were 
conducted before the advent of the telegraph, I 
may mention the following facts. One night the 
signal station (1,760 feel above the sea) became 
aware that a steamer consigned to the then leading 
firm, from Calcutta, was in the offing. The firm 
was informed, and within a few miuuies a gig was 
to be seen pulling out to sea to speak the steamer. 
The captain of the latter simply handed his visitor 
an ordinary letter, and shortly afterwards steamed 
away seaward. The profit made by the firm on 
the information thus communicated was 200,000 
dels., or about 40,000/. It need scarcely be added 
that the deal was in opium. 

***** 

Canton, situated about ninety miles distant 
from Hongkong, on the Peai I River, was the re¬ 
sidence of a small European community, amongst 
whom the late Sir Brooke Robertson was the most 
conspicuous, in viitue of his position as Biitish 
Consul and very decided diplomatic ability. He 
was lather a small man, but made up for his want 
of size by a very large amount of dignity. 
Counsel were not then permitted to appear as 
such in the Consular comts, but leave was some¬ 
times given to a lawyer to act as the “ friend ” 
of a defendant or piisoner. Upon one occasion a 
young and particularly vulgar member of the 
Hongkong bar attempted to assert his right to 
appear for the defence. He was politely informed 
that he had no locus standi, but persisted in 
arguing the point. “Take that man away,” 
thundered the little Consul, adding, “ If you dare 
say another word, I’ll commit you for contempt 
of court.” 

***** 

One of the most noteworthy characters of the 
small community was the worthy Archdeacon. 
He had been stroke oar of the Cambridge eight 
in his university days, and was still of remaikable 
physique. He was fond of alluding to “this 
poor miserable body of mine,” striking him¬ 
self on the chest as he did so, and as his 
muscular capabilities were well known, this al¬ 
lusion invariably excited a titter amongst the 
younger and less reverend portion of the con¬ 
gregation. He was good nature personified, and 
never could shut his ears to a plausible tale of 
distress. One of the objects of his bounty was a 
Chinese opium-smoker, who returned his kindness 
by nearly burning down the house with his opium 
lamp. Sometimes the good man’s hospitality 
verged on indiscretion, though no breath of scandal 
ever assailed his character. But when he put up 
a “ lady ” in distress whose character was of too 
public a nature to bear investigation, his friends 
felt that it was time to remonstrate. 

***** 

Shortly after his first arrival at Canton he pro¬ 
jected with some friends a lour to visit the 
Miaolzu, or aboiigina! savages, inhabiting the 
mountainous country some days’ journey to 
the westward of the provincial capital. Sir Biooke 
Robertson declined to grant them a passport on 
the ground that the journey was unsafe, and that 
the Chinese authorities could not be held respon¬ 
sible in case of outrage by the savages, over whom 
they had no effective control. However, the party 
determined to go, and they went. The next seen of 
the Archdeacon, a week or'lwo afterwards, was the 
apparition of an elderly gentleman in a tall hat, 
sans culottes, and, in fact, devoid of all clothing 
except a piece of coarse matting, which a friendly 
Chinaman had given him on learning that the hat 
was the only single thing which the Miaolzu had 
disdained to rob him of. 

* * * * * 

The Archdeacon was very fond of showing visi¬ 
tors through Canton, and often unconsciously gave 
great offence to the natives by entering their 
houses unbidden and directing attention to any 
domestic arrangements in progress. On one 
occasion he was taking round a parly of friends, 
including ladies, and came upon a man chang¬ 
ing his coat: “Here you will observe,” said 
the amateur cicerone, “ a man changing his 
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coat. That which lie is taking off is the. short 
coat known as the ma ktta ;” and he was pro¬ 
ceeding to fui ther dilate when the native, in the 
most imperturbable manner, began to take off 
his trousers also. Tliere was a shriek and a scuttle 
into the street, and when the Archdeacon could 
find breath to speak, all he could say was, 
“ Dear me, how very inconsiderate !’’ But nothing 
could cure his blindness to the fact that even 
Chinese disliked intrusions on their privacy. It 
was the one fault of one of the gentlest of men. 

• * • * * 

Those who have had personal experience of the 
" Old Factories at Canton ” are becoming lament¬ 
ably fewer and fewer. The factories consisted of 
a number of closely packed buildings in which the 
foreign merchants resided, and between them and 
the 1 iver there was a public garden some four acres 
in extent. This garden was the only place where 
the foreign merchants could take their daily 
exercise, and their perambulations round and 
round this garden excited the wonder of the 
Chinese, who, anxious to account for such a 
strange proceeding, came to the conclusion that 
the “ barbarians,” not having learnt the use of the 
abacus, adopted this method to calculate their 
business accounts. 

* * * * • 

In 1854-55 l ivers around Canton were block¬ 
aded by a body of rebels, and the hills in the 
neighbourhood of the city were also in their hands. 
But, although they overran the -whole province 
and captured many cities, they never got posses¬ 
sion of Canton. Their blockade was, perhaps, 
rendered ineffective by the British naval authorities 
affording protection to lorchas of the same class 
as the Arrow, which afterwards formed a casus 
belli between England and China; these lorchas 
were enabled, under this protection, to convey 
provisions certainly, and munitions of war pio- 
bably, into the beleaguered city. 

* * * * * 

At that time H.M. Vice-Consulate at Whampoa, 
the shipping poi t of Canton, was on board an old 
leak-built hulk which had served in the wars of the 
early part of the century as H.M.S. Alligator. 
One day a fleet of Imperial junks was anchored 
some distance from this hulk, when a fleet of rebel 
boats attacked them, some of the latter utilising the 
Vice- Consulate as a protection from the Imperial 
fire; the hulk therefore became a target for the latter, 
and though the shot madeno impression in hersides, 
they effected considerable havoc by entering the 
port-holes ; one of these shot look off a child’s leg 
while the writer was leading him to a place of 
safety. The Imperial junks were of the ordinary 
sea-going type, but the rebel flotilla consisted of 
boats of all kinds cut down almost to the water’s 
edge, affording no protection whatever to their 
crews. It was a grand sight to see thousands of 
athletic, well formed young men, without any cloth¬ 
ing but a loincloth and a red tin ban, standing to 
their oars in these open boats exposed to the fire 
of the enemy, with no protection save that of the 
Alligator, when they retired behind her in order 
to reload their guns. 

• * * * * 

The old factories were periodically burnt during 
riots, which, if not encouraged, were certainly not 
discouraged by the authorities, whose policy it 
was to foster an anti-foreign spirit among the 
masses, a policy not unknown in other countries 
besides China at the present day. The last burn¬ 
ing took place in December, 1856, at the com¬ 
mencement of the hostilities brought on by the 
affair of the lorcha Arrow. The Chinese had 
surrounded the factories with combustibles, which 
were lighted simultaneously in several places. The 
destruction of the foreign buildings was admirably 
planned, and next morning only one was standing, 
and that one, strange to say, was situated in the 
middle of the row of buildings known as the 
English or Queen’s factory. Chinese looters soon 
invaded the ruins, though the risk of being shot by 
the English sentries was very great. The English 
troops threw an entrenchment across the public 
garden, and the houseless and servantless foreign 
merchants cheerfully set to work as amateur cooks. 
The historical site of the old factories, founded 
centuries ago by the East India Company, is now 
covered with narrow streets of Chinese shops. 
***** 

The first blood shed in Canton during the Arrow 
war was that of a street watchman. Previous to 
the destruction of the old factories the approaches 
thereto were barricaded with bales of cotton, 
behind which were guards of British soldiers. An 
armed Chinese patrol was seen approaching one 
of these barricades; the men forming the patrol 
halted and knelt on one knee; the English guard, 
assuming this movement to be preliminary to 
opening fire, fired at them, whereupon the street 


was left clear, except for the corpse of the watch¬ 
man, whose head presented a ghastly illustration 
of the effect of a Minie rifle bullet. Afterwards 
the Chinese authorities explained that the patrol 
was not of a military character, hut only a 
municipal guard for the protection of property 
against robbers, and that the kneeling attitude 
was intended to indicate a friendly intent towards 
the British troops. 

***** 

Dining all the exciting scenes connected with the 
commencement of the war, with the four years' 
occupation of Canton by allied British and French 
troops, as well as with events in the North of China, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Hairy) Parkes was a pro¬ 
minent personage; he was clear-headed, active- 
minded, and indefatigable, a splendid type of a 
British official. He has been accused of diplomatic 
pugnacity, but there was no foundation for such a 
slur on his noble character. In the earlier days of 
the Arrow war, he acted loyally under direct daily 
instructions from Sir John Bowring, whose general 
policy towards China no doubt accorded with his 
instructions from the Government of the day. 
***** 

“ Bits of Old China ” have come to a sudden 
close, the writer having been attacked by serious 
indisposition and ordered off on a sea voyage by 
his medical adviser. 


THE NEW FOREIGN JURISDICTION 
ACT. 

- ♦- 

In view of the importance of the new British 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act, on which we recently 
commented, we give here the full text of the statute 
from the volume of statutes for 1890 issued by the 
Queen’s printers in London. 

53 & 54 Vict.—Chapter 37. 

An Act to Consolidate the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Acts. 

(4th August, 1890.) 

Whereas by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, 
sufferance, and other lawful means, Her Majesty 
the Queen has jurisdiction within divers foreign 
countries, and it is expedient to consolidate the 
Acts relating to the exercise of Her Majesty’s 
jurisdiction out of Her dominions, namely :— 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same as follows, viz.:— 

1. It is and shall be lawful for Her Majesty the 
Queen to hold, exercise, and enjoy any jurisdic¬ 
tion which Her Majesty now has or may at any 
lime hereafter have within a foreign country in the 
same and as ample a manner as if Her Majesty 
had acquired that juiisdiction by the cession or 
conquest of territory. 

2. Where a foreign country is not subject to any 
government from whom Her Majesty the Queen 
might obtain jurisdiction in the manner recited 
by this Act, Her Majesty shall by virtue of this 
Act have jurisdiction over Her Majesty’s subjects 
for the time being resident in or resorting to that 
country, and that jurisdiction shall be jurisdiction 
of Her Majesty in a foreign country within the 
meaning of the other provisions of this Act. 

3. Every act and thing done in pursuance of 
any jurisdiction of Her Majesty in a foreign coun¬ 
try shall he as valid as if it had been done accord¬ 
ing to the local law then in foice in that country. 

4. If in any proceeding, civil or ciimiual, in a 
court in Her Majesty’s dominions or held under 
the authority of Her Majesty any question arises 
as to the existence or extent of any jurisdiction of 
Her Majesty in a Foreign country, a Secretary of 
State shall, on the application of the court, send to 
the court within a reasonable time his decision on 
the question, and his decision shall for the pur¬ 
poses of the proceeding be final. 

2. The court shall send to the Secretary of State, 
in a document under the seal of the court, or 
signed by a judge of the court, questions framed 
so as properly to raise the question, and sufficient 
answers to those questions shall be returned by the 
Secretary of State to the court, and those answers 
shall, on production thereof, be conclusive evidence 
of the matters therein contained. 

5. —(1) It shall be lawful for Her Majesty the 
Queen in Council, if she thinks fit, by Order to 
direct that all or any of the enactments described 
in the First Schedule of this Act, or any enact¬ 
ments for the time being in force amending or 
substituted for the same, shall extend, with or with¬ 
out exceptions, adaptations, or modifications in 
the Order mentioned, to any foreign country in 
which for the time being Her Majesty has juris¬ 
diction. 


(2) Thereupon those enactments shall, to the 
extent of that jurisdiction, operate as if that 
country were a British possession, and as if Her 
Majesty in Council were the Legislature of that 
possession. 

6. —(1) Where a person is charged with an 
offence recognizable by a Biitish court in a foreign 
country, any person having authority derived from 
Her Majesty in that behalf may, by warrant, cause 
the person so charged to be sent for tiial to any 
British possession for the time being appointed in 
that behalf by Order in Council, and upon the 
arrival of the person so charged in that British 
possession, such criminal court of that possession 
as is authorised in that behalf by Order in Council, 
or if no court is so authorised, the supreme crimi¬ 
nal court in that possession, may cause him to be 
kept in safe and proper custody, and as soon as 
conveniently may be made inquire of, try, and 
determine the offence, and on conviction punish 
the offender according the laws in force in that be¬ 
half within that possession, in the same manner as 
if the offence had been committed within the 
jurisdiction of that criminal court. 

Provided that— 

(a) A person so charged may, before being so 
sent for trial, tender for examination to a 
British court in the foreign country where the 
offence is alleged to have been committed any 
competent witness whose evidence he deems 
material for his defence, and whom he alleges 
himself unable to produce at the trial in the 
British possession. 

(b) In such case the British court in the foreign 
country shall proceed in the examination and 
cross-examination of the witness as though he 
had been tendered at a trial before that court, 
and shall cause the evidence so taken to be 
reduced into writing, and shall transmit to the 
criminal court of the British possession by 
which the person charged is to be tried a copy 
of the evidence, certified as correct under the 
seal of the court before which the evidence 
was taken, or the signature of a judge of that 
court. 

(c) Thei eupon the court of the British posses¬ 
sion before which the trial lakes place shall 
allow so much of the evidence so taken as 
would have been admissible according to the 
law and practice of that court, had the witness 
been produced and examined at the trial, to 
be read and received as legal evidence at the 
trial. 

(d) The court of the British possession shall ad¬ 
mit and give effect to the law by which the 
alleged offender would have been tried by the 
British court in the foreign country in which 
his offence is alleged to have been committed, 
so far as that law relates to the ciiminalily of 
the act alleged to have been committed, or the 
nature or degree of the offence, or the punish¬ 
ment thereof, if the law differs in those respects 
from the law in force in that British possession. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall alter or repeal 
any law, statute, or usage by virtue of which any 
offence committed out of Her Majesty’s dominions 
may, irrespectively of this Act, be inquired of, tried, 
detei mined, and punished within Her Majesty’s 
dominions, or of any part thereof. 

7. —Where an offender convicted before a British 
court in a foreign country has been sentenced by 
that court to suffer death, penal servitude, impri¬ 
sonment, or any other punishment, the sentence 
shall be carried into effect in such place as may be 
directed by Order in Council or be determined in 
accordance with directions given by Order in 
Council, and the conviction and sentence shall be 
of the same force in the place in which the sentence 
is so carried into effect as if the conviction had 
been made and the sentence passed by a com¬ 
petent court in that place. 

8. —Where, by Order in Council made in pur¬ 
suance of this Act, any Biitish court in a foreign 
country is authorised to order the removal or de¬ 
portation of any person from that country, that 
removal or deportation, and any detention for the 
purposes thereof, according to the provisions of 
the Order in Council, shall be as lawful as if the 
order of the court were to have effect wholly within 
that country. 

9. —It shall be lawful for Her Majesty the Queen 
in Council, by Order, to assign to or confer on any 
court in any British possession, or held under the 
authority of Her Majesty, any jurisdiction, civil or 
criminal, original or appellate, which may lawfully 
by Order in Council be assigned to or conferred 
on any British court in any foreign country, and 
to make such provisions and regulations as to Her 
Majesty in Council seem meet respecting the ex¬ 
ercise of the jurisdiction so assigned or conferred, 
and respecting the enforcement and execution of 
the judgments, decrees, orders, and sentences of 
any.such Court, and respecting appeals therefrom. 

10. —It shall be lawful for Her Majesty the 
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Queen in Council lo revoke or vary any Older in 
Council made in pursuance of litis Act. 

, I.—Every Older in Council made in pursuance 
of litis Act shall be laid before both Houses of Par¬ 
liament forthwith after it is made, if Pailiament 
be then in session, and if not, forthwith after the 
commencement of the then next session of Parlia¬ 
ment, and shall have effect as if it were enacted in 
this Act. . , . 

12. —(1) If any Order in Council made in pur¬ 
suance of this Act as respects any foreign country 
is in respect repugnant to the provisions of any 
Act of Pailiament extending to Her Majesty’s 
subjects in that country, or repugnant to any 
order or regulation made under the authority of 
any such Act of Parliament, or having in that 
country the force and effect of any such Act, it 
shall be read subject lo that Act, order, or regu 
lation, and shall, lo the extent of such repug¬ 
nancy, but not otherwise, be void. 

(2) An Order in Council made in pursuance of 
this Act shall not be, or be deemed to have been, 
void on the ground of repugnancy to the law of 
England unless it is repugnant to the provisions 
of some such Act of Parliament, order, or regula¬ 
tion aforesaid. 

13. —(1) An action, suit, prosecution, or pro¬ 
ceeding against any person for any act done in 
pursuance or execution or intended execution of 
this Act, or of any enactment repealed by this 
Act, or of any Order in Council made under this 
Act, or of any such jurisdiction of Her Majesty as 
is mentioned in this Act, or in respect of any 
alleged neglect or default in the execution of this 
Act, or of any such enactment, Older in Council, 
or jurisdiction as aforesaid, shall not lie or be 
instituted 

(a) in any court within Her Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions, unless it is commenced within six months 
next after the act, neglect, or default com¬ 
plained of, or, in case of a continuance of 
injury or damage, within six months next after 
the ceasing thereof, or where the cause of 
action arose out of Her Majesty’s dominions 
within six months after the parties to the 
action, suit, prosecution, or proceeding have 
been within the juiisdiction of the com l in 
which the same is instituted; nor 

(b) in any of Her Majesty’s comts without Her 
Majesty’s dominions, unless the cause of ac¬ 
tion arose within the jurisdiction of that court, 
and the action is commenced within six months 
next after the act, neglect, or default com¬ 
plained of, or, in case of a continuance of in¬ 
jury or damage, within six months next after 
the ceasing thereof. 

(2) In any such action, suit, or proceeding, 
tender of amends before the same was commenced 
may be pleaded in lieu of or in addition to any 
other plea. If the action, suit, or proceeding was 
commenced after such tender, or is proceeded with 
after payment into court of any money in satisfac¬ 
tion of the plaintiff's claim, and tire plaintiff does 
not recover more than the sum tendered .»r paid, 
he shall not recover any costs incurred after such 
tender or payment, and the defendant shall be 
entitled lo costs, to be taxed as between solicitor 
and client, as from the lime of such tender or pay¬ 
ment ; but this provision shall not affect costs on 
any injunction in the action, suit, or proceeding. 

,4.— Ii shall be lawful for Her Majesty the 
Queen in Council to make any law that may seem 
meet for the government of Her Majesty’s subjects 
being in any vessel at a distance of not more than 
one hundred miles from the coast of China or of 
Japan, as fully and effectually as any such law 
might be made by Her Majesty in Council for the 
Government of Her Majesty’s subjects being in 
China or in Japan. 

15—Where any Order in Council made in pur¬ 
suance of this Act extends to persons enjoying 
Her Majesty’s protection, that expression shall in¬ 
clude all subjects of the several princes and slates 
of India. 

16. —In this Act,— 

The expression “foreign country” means any 
country or place out of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

The expression " Biitish Court in a foreign coun¬ 
try ” means any Bi itish Couit having jurisdiction 
out of Her Majesty’s dominions in pursuance of 
an Order in Council whether made under any Act 
or otherwise. 

The expression “jurisdiction ” includes power. 

17. —The Acts mentioned in the second schedule 
of this Act may be revoked or varied by Her 
Majesty by Older in Council. 

18. —The Acts mentioned in the third schedule 
to this Act are hereby repealed to the extent in 
the third column of that schedule mentioned: 
Provided that,— 

(1) Any Order in Council, commission, or in¬ 
structions made or issued in pursuance of any 
enactment repealed by this Act, shall, if in 
force at the passing of this Act, continue in 


force, until altered or revoked by Her Majesty 
as if made in pursuance of this Act ; and 
shall, foi the purposes of this Act, he deemed 
to have been made or issued under and in 
pursuance of this Act ; and. 

(2) Any enactment, Order in Council, or docu¬ 
ment referring to any enactment repealed by 
this Act shall be construed lo refer to the 
corresponding enactment of this Act. 

19—(1) This Act may be cited as the Foreign 
Juiisdiction Act, 1890. 

(2) The Acts whereof the short lilies are given 
in the First Schedule lo this Act may he cited by 
the respective shoit titles given in that schedule. 

SCHEDULES.—FIRST SCHEDULE. 

Session and Chapter.—12 and 13 Viet. c. 96. 
Title.—An Act to provide for the Prosecution 
and Trial in Her Majesty’s Colonies of Offences 
committed within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty. 

Enactments which may be extended by Order 
in Council.—The whole Act. 

Short Title.—Admiralty Offences (Colonial) 
Act, 1849. 

Session and Chanter.—14 and 15 Viet. c. 99. 
Title.—A11 Act to amend the law of evidence. 
Enactments which may be extended by Order 
in Council.—Sections seven and eleven. 

Shoit Title.—Evidence Act, 1851. 

Sr-sion and Chapter.—17 and 18 Viet. c. 104. 
Title.—The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 
Enactments which may he extended by Order 
in Council.— Pail X. 

Session and Chapter.—19 and 20 Viet. c. 113- 
Title.—An Act to provide for taking evidence in 
Her Majesty’s Dominions in relation to civil and 
commeicial matters pending before Foreign tii- 
bunals. 

Enactments which may be extended by Order 
in Council.—The whole Act. 

Short Title.—Foreign Tribunals Evidence Act, 
1856. 

Session and Chapter.—22 Viet. c. 20. 

Title.—An Act to provide for taking evidence in 
Suits and Proceedings pending before Tribunals 
in Her Majesty’s Dominions, in places out of the 
juiisdiction of such tiibunals. 

Enactments which may be extended by Ordei 
in Council.—The whole Act. 

Short Title.—Evidence by Commission Act, 
1859 - 

Session and Chapter.—22 and 23 Viet. c. 63. 
Title.—An Act to afford Facilities for the more 
certain Ascertainment of the Law administered in 
one Part of Her Majesty’s Dominions, when 
pleaded in the Courts of another Part thereof. 

Enactments which may be extended by Order 
in Council.—The whole Act. 

Shoit Title.—Biitish Law Ascertainment Act, 

1 859 - 

Session and Chapter.—23 and 24 Viet. c. 122. 
Title.—An Act .to enable the Legislatures of 
Her Majesty’s Possessions Abroad 10 make En¬ 
actments similar to the Enactment of the Act 
ninth George the Fourth, chapter thirty-one, sec¬ 
tion eight. 

Enactments which may be extended by Order 
in Council.—The whole Act. 

Short Title.—Admiralty Offences (Colonial) 
Act, i860. 

Session and Chapter.—24 and 25 Viet. c. II. 
Title.—An Act to afford facilities for the better 
ascertainment of the Law of Foreign Countries 
when pleaded in Courts within Her Majesty’s Do¬ 
minions. 

Enactments which may be extended by Order 
in Council.—The whole Act. 

Short Title.—Foreign Law Ascertainment Act, 
1861. 

Session and Chapter.—30 and 31 Viet. c. 124. 
Title.—'Die Merchant Shipping Act, 1867. 
Enactments which may be extended by Order 
in Council.—Section eleven. 

Session and Chapter.—37 and 38 Viet. c. 94. 
Title.—The Conveyancing (Scotland) Act, 1874. 
Enactments which may be extended by Order 
in Council.—Section fifty-one. 

Session and Chapter.—44 and 45 Viet. c. 69. 
Title.—The Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881. 
Enactments which may be extended by Order 
in Council.—The whole Act. 

Session and Chapter.—48 and 49 Viet. c. 74. 
Title.—The Evidence by Commission Act, 1885. 
Enactments which may be extended by Order 
in Council.—The whole Act. 

SECOND SCHEDULE.—ACTS WHICH MAY BE RE¬ 
VOKED OR VARIED BY ORDER IN COUNCIL. 
Session and Chapter.—24 and 25 Viet. c. 31. 
Title.—An Act for the prevention and punish¬ 
ment of offences commiltted by Her Majesty’s 
subjects within certain territories adjacent lo the 
colony of Sierra Leone. 

Extent of Repeal.—The whole Act. 

Session and Chapter.—26 and 27 Viet. c. 35. 


Title.—An Act for the prevention and punish¬ 
ment of offences committed by Her Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects in South Africa. 

Extent of Repeal.—The whole Act. 

THIRD SCHRDULE.—ENACTMENTS REPEALED. 

Session and Chapter.—6 and 7 Viet. c. 94. 

Title or Short Title.—The Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, 1843. 

Extent of Repeal.—The whole Act. 

Session and Chapter.—20 and 21 Viet. c. 75. 

Title or Short Title.—An Act to confirm an 
Order in Council concerning the exercise of juris¬ 
diction in matters arising within the kingdom of 
Siam. 

Extent of Repeal.—The whole Act. 

Session and Chapter.—28 and 29 Viet. c. 116. 

Title or Short Title.—The Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act Amendment Act, 1865. 

Extent of Repeal.—The whole Act. 

Session and Chapter.—29 and 30 Viet. c. 87. 

Title or Shoi t Title.—The Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act Amendment Act, 1866. 

Extent of Repeal.—The whole Act. 

Session and Chapter.—33 and 34 Viet-, c. 55. 

Title or Short Title.—The Siam and Straits 
Settlements Juiisdiction Act, 1870. 

Extent or Repeal.—The whole Act. 

Session and Chapter.—38 and 39 Viet. c. 85. 

Title or Short Title.—The Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, 1875. 

Extent of Repeal.—-The whole Act. 

Session and Chapter.—39 and 40 Viet. c. 46. 

Title or Shoit Title.—An Acts for more effec¬ 
tually punishing offences against the laws relating 
to the slave trade. 

Extent of Repeal.—Sections four and six. 

Session and Chapter.—41 and 42 Viet. c. 67. 

Title or Short Title.—The Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, 1878. 

Extent of Repeal.—The whole Act. 


NEW BOOKS ON CHINA. 

- ♦-- 

Notice sitr la Chine. Par Henri Cotdier. 
(Paiis, Lamiraiilt & Co.)—China is so large a 
country, and the statistics connected with it arc so 
difficult to obtain, that there is always an element 
of uncertainly about figuies relating to it. Ori¬ 
entals have as little idea of the value of figuies 
as they have of the value of time. The differ¬ 
ence of a few hundred square miles in the area 
of a province, or of a few hundred thousands in 
the population of a city, appears to the uusta- 
tislical mind of a Chinaman so insignificant as 
not to be worth a thought. The Chinese delight 
in round numbers, and the larger they aie the 
better. In this way the population has generally 
been spoken of as being about 400,000,000. 
This is so plainly an exaggeration that some 
foreign observers have been tempted into the 
other extreme, and have put dovyu the grand 
total as not exceeding 250,000,000.. M. Cordier 
steers a middle course between these figures, 
and supposes that 380,000,000 approaches suffi¬ 
ciently near the truth. During the last hundred 
years there have been many causes at work 
which have made the number of the people a 
constantly varying quantity. Famine, pestil¬ 
ence, and the sword have from time to time 
carried off such numbers as would have left a 
small kiugdon desolate; and then, again, there- 
producing powers of Chinamen are so great that a 
few years suffice to fill up the spaces left empty by 
these powers of destruction. With regard to the 
supei final areas of the empire and its provinces 
the same uncertainty does not exist. At the desii e 
of the Emperor Kang-hi, the Roman Catholic 
missionaries made in the seventeenth centuiy a 
1 ough survey of the country, which has of late years 
been subjected lo revision by the Customs officials, 
who, acting under theoiders of the most energetic 
Inspector-General, Sir Robert Hail, have carefully 
estimated the areas of the various provinces. The 
result arrived at shows that the eighteen cover an 
area of 1,348,870 square miles. All those who are 
acquainted with M. Cordier’s most accurate and 
detailed bibliograply of China will expect lo find 
carefully prepaied and exact statistics in the pre¬ 
sent woik. Nor will they be disappointed. It is 
a mine of information on all subjects connected 
with China which can be expressed by figures, 
dates, and lists. History, language, literature, 
philosophy, geography, religion, and ethnography 
are all carefully summarized and tabulated, and 
thus make the volume an invaluable aid to all 
those who desire lo acquaint themselves with facts 
and figures relating to far Cathay. 

Chiuesische Stndien. Von Friedrich Hirth. 
(Munich and Leipzig, Hirth.)—It is a new and 
refreshing experience to meet with an invention of 
which the Chinese do not claim to have been the 
first discoverers. The late Marquis Tseng used to 
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assert that. Confucius was conversant with the 
elecric telegraph on the faith of an utterance hy 
the sage infinitely less to the point than Puck’s 
boast that he would " put a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes.” But even he could not say that 
his countrymen discovered the art of manufacturing 
glass; for on the first knowledge which the Chinese 
had of that material the dynastic histories speak 
plainly enough. According to the historian of the 
Han epoch (140-86 B.c.), agents were sent abroad 
to buy specimens of the glass of the period, which 
seems to have been opaque and much like the sub¬ 
stance which is found in Egyptian tombs. The Chi¬ 
nese distinguish this kind, or liti It, from the clear 
glass, or po-li, which does not appear to have been 
known in China until some centuries later, when 
an embassy from Bokhara brought as a present 
to the Emperor a number of glass tumblers. Glass 
has never been generally used in China for the pur¬ 
poses common among ourselves. Except in some 
few houses at the treaty ports, windows are still cov¬ 
ered with paper ; and only in the case of luxurious 
individuals who are greedy of light is even talc used 
as a substitute. A Chinaman's wine bottle is 
made of porcelain, as are the cups out of which 
he drinks, and Chinese ladies still lire their hair 
and paint their cheeks by the aid of metal mirrors. 
Canton is as yet the principal seat of the native 
manufacture, and there broken glass used to be 
imported to be remelted. This, however, is no 
longer done, although flints are still carried from 
England for the use of the glassblowers. Hitherto 
the attempts of these artists to make glass mirrors 
have been dismal failures. Every object reflected 
in them is hideously distorted, and it is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that the Canton belles prefer to 
indulge their conservative instincts and to use 
bronze mirrors rather than to suffer the disfigure¬ 
ment of their almond-shaped eyes and willow-leaf 
.eyebrows in native looking-glasses. The art of 
making metal mirrors was early brought to great 
perfection in China, and appears to have reached 
its zenith at the beginning of our era. Hirlh 
gives in his “ Chinesische Studien ” two illustrations 
of these mirrors, and describes minutely the two 
kinds which the engiavings represent; but he omits 
to make more than a passing mention of the magic 
mirrors which have so puzzled European men of 
science. These curious mirrors have “a double 
debt to pay,” for not only do they show the object 
presented to them, but when held in the sun 
they reflect the raised characters or devices drawn 
on their backs. It is commonly reported that 
the art of making them was discovered by 
accident, although it was afterwards commonly 
practised, and was appropriated by the Japanese 
with that love of acquisition which has prompted 
them to adopt in succession the arts of China 
and of Europe. Of other products of Chinese 
skill Dr. Hirlh speaks in a full and interesting 
manner. He deals also with the early trade of 
China with foreign countries, and shows how in¬ 
defatigable the Chinamen of the first centuries 
were in seeking out new maikets for their goods. 
Recent researches have demonstrated how suc¬ 
cessful they were in disseminating their manufac¬ 
tures. Chinese porcelain ornaments have even 
been discovered in Egyptian tombs, and not many 
years since some ancient Chinese seals were found 
in an Irish bog I— Atheneeum. 
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[“Special” Telegram to “Japan Mail.”] 

Nagasaki, March 23rd. 
The steamer Queen Elizabeth , from Karatsu, 
coal laden, bound to Manila, lias sunk off Iki- 
shima. All hands saved. 


(From ini "Sinoapor* Free Press.") 

London, March 6th. 

In the House of Commons the Radicals have 
renewed their attack with reference to the oc¬ 
cupation of Tokar. The Right Hon. Edward 
Stanhope, in reply, said the Government did 
not intend to reconquer the Soudan. 

London, March ?th. 

Portugal refuses the conditions put forward 
by England regarding the African boundary 
question. A settlement is therefore considered 
improbable. 

The recent elections in Canada show that the 
Government majority has been reduced one 
half. 

London, March 9th. 

The Soudan force has dispersed, the Khedive 
having decreed a general amnesty. 

The market on the Stock Exchange is de¬ 
pressed in consequence of forced sales on pro¬ 
vincial account. 

The Liberals in the Forest of Dean have 
nominated Sir Charles Dilke as a candidate at 
the next general election. 


(From the Psnano Gazette.") 

London, March 5th. 

Sir William Gordon Cumming claims .£5,000 
from each of five defendants in the card scandal 
case. 

The Governor of NosibtS (an island in pos¬ 
session of France formerly a dependency of 
Madagascar), furious at an appeal of his sub¬ 
jects to the Queen of Madagascar as to his 
cruellies, has massacred 280 men, women, and 
children. 


TIM IC TABLES AND STEAM EES. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


[Reuter “Spbcial” to “Japan Mail.”] 

London, March 20th. 

The captain of the steamer Utopia, which 
was in collision with H.M.S. Rodney off Gibral¬ 
tar, has been arrested. 

London, March 21st. 

The Oxford and Cambridge University Boat- 
race was a very close affair, the “ Dark Blues ’ 
winning by only a quarter of a length. 

Distressing scenes occurred at Gibraltar afte 
the collision between H.M.S. Rodney and the 
steamer Utopia, in the identification of hundreds 
of corpses that have been recovered since the 
sinking of the latter vessel. 

London, March 24th. 

Ramiakatra, the Governor of Nosib6, has 
been executed on the same spot where he had 
massacred so many of his people. 

The Portuguese have proclaimed a state of 
siege at Sofala, in Manicaland. 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Shimbashi Station at 6* 7 
” °Si 9 i 9 - 35 .t 10 45 . an d 11.40f a,in., and i.io, 2.20,+ 
3 354 4 - 45 . 5 - 55 > & 5 °.+ 8.30, 9.50,* and 11.15* p.m. 

Up Trains leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7 45 * 
8.20,9.20,* 10.20, and 11.25* a.m., and 12.50, 1.50* 
2 - 55 i 4 - 5 *> 5 - 45 . 7 -° 5 > 8, 8.584 10, and 11.05* p.m. 

Fakes- First-class, sen 60 ; second-class, sett 40 • 
and third-class, sen 20. ’ 


Trains marked {•) run through without stopping at Omori 
Kawasaki, and Isurumi Stations. Those marked (tj run 
Th2S?m»fid U rrt* t0pP i!! ir S,t u° m :°L i and Tsi.mmi Stations. 
Station ^ rUn through wlthoul stopping at Tsurumi 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
10.25 a.m ami 12.30, 3.10, 4.30. 5,45, 7.40, and 10.40 
p.m.; and Kozu (up) at 6.09, 7.30, 9.40, and 11.05 
a.in., andT.08, 3.13, 5.15, 7.17, and 9.43 p.m. 

Fakus Io Jlodogaya, first-class sen 6, second- 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Tolsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6 ; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24. sen 12 : to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22 ; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 ; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

rU "* ^ et V e 5 n Koiu and Viimoto (distance 4 ri.) 
fd"stance iirf) bC h ' red between Yumoto and Mivanobhit, 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Kozu at 8.26 and 10.23 a.m.. 
and 2.03, 442, and 6.09 p.m., and 12.08 a.m • Go. 
TEMBAat 9 h 8 and ir 55 a.m., and 3.32,6.05, and 7.35 
p.m., and 1.24 a m.; Numazu at 10.37 a.m., and 1.10 
4-35. 7<*o, and 8.30 p.m., and 2.12 a m.; Shizuoka at 
6 a.m. and ,2.17, 3.30, 6.35, and 8.55 p.m., and 3.45 
a.m.; Hamamatsu at 9.05 and 1155 a.m., and 244 

O, and 9 20 p.m , and 6.10 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.08 
a.m., and 1.05, 3.48, 7.08, and 10.26 p.m., and 7.20 
a.m.; OPoat 11.51 a.m., and 2.49, 5.21, 8.52 and 
11 55 p m., and 8.59 a.m.; Nagoya at 5.45, a.m., and 

P, '™ 3 ; 3 * and6 °3 P m 1 and 12.33 and 9.43 a.m.; 
Gifu at 6.43 a.m., and 152,4 4s. and 7 p m., and 
1.25 and 10.48 a.m.; Ogaki at 7.10 a.m., and 2.22, 
5.18, and 7.29 p.m., and 1.54 and 11.20 a.m.; Mai- 
bara at 8.32 a.m., and 3 47, 6.47, and 8.46 p.m., and 
3.10 a.m. and 12-50 p.m.; Hikonr at 843 a.m., and 

o'™’ 7 ‘ 0 J’< 8 ^ 7, and \ 0t p m * ’ BaBa (Otsu) a t io-l8 
a.m., and 6 8.40. and 10.26 p.m., and 4 50 a.m., and 

2.40 p.m.; Kyoto at 1105 a.m., and 6.50, 9.30, and 

"'jf and , 5 36 a m ' and 3-30 p-m.; and Osaka at 
12-36, 8.18, and 11.12 p.m., and 7 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Up Trains leave Kobe at 6.15 and 8.55 a.m. and 
12, 1.50, and 9.30 p.m.; Osaka at 4.45, 7.27, and 
10.05 a.m., and 1.08, 2.54, and 10.36 p.m.; Kyoto at 
6 -° 7 , 8.55, and 11.35 a-m., and 2.45 and 4.34 p. m ., and 
12.15 a.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.47 and 978am,./ and 

a A 3, 3 a 32 ' and 5,19 p m -’ and 110 a ‘ m -; Hikone at 
l a 6 , '."l"'’ m 7 a ' m '’ and *-53. 5-01, and 6.59 p.m., and 

2.41 a m.; Maibara at 8.30 and 11.21 a.m., and 2.00 

5.16, and 7.16 p.m., and 305 a.m.; Ogaki at 0.48 
a.m., and 12.35, 3- 2 5. 6.32, and 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 
a.m,; Gifu at 10.14 a.m., and i.oi, 3.51, 6.58, and 
9.02 p.m., and 4.44 a.m.; Nagoya at 8.20 and 11 14 
mm., and 2.05, 4.46, and 8.10 p.m., and 5.45 a.m • 
Ofu at 9.01 and 11.53 a.m., and 2.52, 5.23, and 8.50 
p.m., and 6.20 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.40a.m., and 
1.3O, 4.48, 7.09, and 10.29 P-m.. and 7.56 a.m ; Hama- 
matsu at 6.15 a.m., and 12.15, 2.50,5.57, and 11.40 
p.m., and 9.02 a.m.; Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8.51 a.m., 
and 3 and 5.20 p m., and 2.05 and 11.17 a.m.; Nu¬ 
mazu at 7.03 and 10.35 a.m., and 4.45 and 7.14 p m 
and 3.40 a.m., and 12,55 p.m.; Gotemba at 8.15 and 
ri 50 a.m., and 6.02 and 8.28 p.m., and 4.52 a.m. 
and 1.57 p.m. ; and Kozu at 9.40 a.m., and 1.08 7.17' 
and 943 p.m., and 6 09 a.m., and 3.13 p.m, ' ’ 

r arks Kozu to Gotemba: first-class, sen 66, second- 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22 ; to Numazu yen i.n 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71 ; to Hamamatsu yen 3. 57. yen 2.38, yen i.i 9; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41 ; to Ofu yen 
.5.22, yen 3 48, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
372, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7 °5, y en 470, yen 2 35; to Hikoneyen 7.17 ,yen 4.78, 
y*» 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14. yen 3.07) and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
<5-5-1. yen 3.27. _ * ' 

OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6 and 9.55 a .m. 
and !I 5 and 5-3° p.m.; Kiriu (down) at 7.50, ami 
11.48 a.m., and 3.08 and 7.23 p.m.; Maebashi (up) at 
5-45 and 9.40 a.m , and 1 and 4.25 p.m.; and Kiriu 
(up) at 6.47 and 10.42 a.m., and 2 02 and 5.26 p m. 

Fares— Oyama to Kiriu, first-class yen 1.29, second- 
class sen 86, third-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1.98, second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66 

SHINJIKU-HACHIOJI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Shinjiku, Tokyo, (down) at 655 
and 9.55 a.m and 12.52. 4. and 7 p.m.; and Hachioji 
( up) at 5.25,8.25, and 11.25 a.m. and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m. 

Fares First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60 • 
third-class sen 30. 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains lkavr Ofuna (down) at 7.26 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.10, 3.50, 5.09, 6.25, and 8.20 p.m.; Kamakura 
(down) at 7.35 and 9.51 a m., and 12.21, 4.01 5 18 
6.36, and 8.31 p.m.; and Dzushi (down) at 7.43 and 
10 a.m.. and 12.30, 410, 5.25, 6.45. and 840 p.m., 
Yokosuka (up) at 6 25, 802, and u.20 a/m., and 
3> 4 30, 5.45, and 7.35 p. m> ; Dzusm (up) at 641 
8.16, and u.36 a.m., and 3.16, 4.46, 6, and 7.51 p. m • 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and 11.46 a.m., and 
3 26, 4.55, 6.08, and 8 p.m. 

Parks— To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3 ; to Zushimura sen 15 sen 
10, sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 

TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Taketoyo (up) at 8 a.m., and 1.50 
4.20 p.m., and Ofu (down) at 2.55, 5.25, and 9.05 p.m. 

Fares— Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Shanghai,} 

Kobe** 1 " N Y I< Friday, April 3rd. 

From America ... per O. & O. Co Saturday, Mar. 28th • 
From( anada,<Vc. pe, C. P. M.Cu. To-day. Mar. 26th.f 
Fioin Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. Sunday, Mar. 29th.t 
From America ... per P M. Co. Wedn’day, April 8th 4 
From Hongkong, per O. & O. Co- Monday, Mar. 30th.|| 
From Europe vil on 

Hongkong. per M . M. Co. Sunday, April 5 th.fl 

* Belgic left San Francisco on March 10th. t Mongkut left Van- 
t/’erona left Hongkong on March „ st . 
t Ci/yn/ Peking left San Francisco on March aist. 1 Gaelic left 

<" i,h '•« 

THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For F.urope, vii 

Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, Mar. 29th. 

For Shanghai,) 

Najasaki and { f ’ er N ' Y * Tuesday, Mar. 31st. 

For America. per O. * O. Co. Wedn’day, April 1st. 

for Europe, vii 

Hongkong. per N. D Lloyd. Wedn’day, April itt 

For Hongkong... per P. & O. < o. Saturday, Apnl 4th 
for America...... per P. M. Co. Saturday. April 11th 

For Canada, &c. perX. P. M.Co. Friday, April 17th 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, Log^ Arai, 
a 1st March,—Hakodate 19th March, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. , 

MMouZ', French steamer, 3.847, V.mont. m 

March,—Hongkong 13th, Shanghai nod 

Kobe 2 1 st March, General.—Message! les Mari- 

Oo'pack, British steamer, 1,729. Kemp, 22nd 
Ma.ch,— Kobe 20th March, General.—W. M. 
Strachan & Co. 

Sagami Mam, Japanese steamer, 1.182. W»lei, 
f 3 rd March,—Kobe 21st March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Piccola, German steamer, 875, Nessan, 2|tl 
March.—Nagasaki 20th March, Coal.—Mitsu 

Srtiuma'ilaru, Japanese steamer, M60, Brown, 
24th March,—Hakodate 21st March, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Som¬ 
me, sf 24th March,—Kobe 23rd March, Gene.al. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. , 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
25th March,—Hakodate 23rd March, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. , , 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, E.che , 
26th March,—Hongkong 201I1 March, Genet al. 
—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Endeavour, British steamer, 1,640, I hompson, 26th 
March,—Batoum 8th February, Oil.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096,, A™', 
26th March,— Kobe 25th March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. „ 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358. Haswe » 
27th March,— Shanghai and ports 21st Match, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Remus, German steamer, 1,722. Snnonsen, 28th 
March,—Kobe 26th Match, General.—Ahrens 

& Co. f. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,5J2,. G. 
Young, 28th March,—Honolulu 14th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,446, Boutillier, 2lst 
March,—Kobe, General.—Comes & Co. 

Cito, German steamer, 387, Nodap, 21st March, 
Tientsin, Gene.al.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342. K e »- 
derdine, 21st March,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 22nd March,—San Francisco, Ge¬ 
neral.—P. M. S.S. Co. .. , 

Ainoko, British schooner, 74, Steele, 22nd March, 
—Victoria, Ballast—Captain Grant. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Aral, 
23rd March,—Kobe, General.—N.ppon Yusen 

Kaisha. . , 

Collingham, British steamer, 1,540, Watson, 25th 
March,—Kobe, General—Samuel Samuel 8c Co. 
Pemptos, German steamer, C540, Johansen, 24th 
March,—Honolulu, General.—W. M. Strachan 

& Co. - 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
24th March,— Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saga mi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
24th March,—Hakodate, General.—N.ppon 

Yusen Kaisha. , , . 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,032, Schroeder, 24II1 
March,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 
Oberon, British ship, 1,194, Fulton, 251I1 March,— 
Portland, Ballast.—Captain. 

Oopack, British steamer, 1,729, H. Kemp, 25th 
March,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan & 

Sat sunt a Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
25th March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 

Kaisha. _ „ 0 d 

Kristina Nelson, German bug, 280, C. P._ boysen, 

2 6lh March,— Nagasaki, General.—Chinese. 

Piccola, German steamer, 875. Nessan, 26th March, 
—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Som¬ 
mers, 26th March,—Hakodate, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. . . , 

Agostino Rombo, Italian bark, 807, R. Rottmi, 27th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker 8c Co. 
Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
27th March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 

Kaisha. . .. 

Tsukuba Kan (8), Japanese corvette, Captain Y. 
Shibayama, 27th March,—Yokosuka. 

PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Ngiiata Maru, from Ha¬ 


kodate:—Mr. and Mrs. D. Ilo and children in 

cabin ; II passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Melbourne, fiom Hongkong 
via poits:—Captain J. Itsuki, Mess.s. Bonkhorc- 
tskv, Fred. Sale, Akidzuki, Asaoka, Lilchen elder, 
Font, J.S. de Castro, Geo. Butler, D. Ba!dassi, 
Mrs. M. P. Lord, Baron de Gunzberg, Mr. H. V. 
Everson, and Mr. Ed. MacCabe in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, froni Kobe : 

— Miss White, Mr. William Posch. and Mr. W. 

L. Watkins in cabin ; 2 passengers in second class, 

and 32 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Hako¬ 
date :—Messrs. K. Hara, T. Shiraishi. and H. 
Kimura in cabin; 45 passengers m steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong:—Mr. Rebenlisch, Mr. and Mrs. Fred. 
Boyes, Captain Petersen, Messrs. Douglas Dick, 
Ah Hew, Ah Look, Chey Yuen, and 2 Chinese 
women and 2 children in cabin ; 28 Chinese m 

btC Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. C. Gubbins in cabin ; 47 passengers in 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and ports:—Miss Dullfield, Mrs. Carrew and 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Kawamala, Messrs. K. V. 
Thorn, Mukuyama, Uyehaia, and Tanaka in 
cabin ; Mr. and Mrs. Suyemalsu, Mess.s. Sweud- 
sen Tahsley, and Macmillan in second class, and 
61 ’passengers in steerage. For San Francisco : 
Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Woods and 2 children, Mr. 

J. Welder, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Laughl.n and 
infant. Rev. and Mrs. Meigs and infant, Messrs. 
C. F. Findley and A. L. Ralhbone in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Honolulu:—Mrs. Kawada and Mrs. Kimura in 
cabin ; 3 passengers in second class, and 72 pas¬ 
sengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vi& 
ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Carleton, Misses Ca.leton 
(2) and maid. Captain W. H. Forbes, Miss 
Leslie, Miss Stanley Taylor, Dr. Yeo Messrs. 
Gibbous. E. A. Beard, J. von Eliren, J. Cameron, 
E. Becker, Aitchison, Fabricius, Mr. J. Rickett, 
Miss Rickett, Mis. Takanouchi, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wong Pun Tun in cabin; 5 Chinese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Francisco :—Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Hannan, 
Mrs. M. B. Dullard and child, Mr. and Mis. J. 
H. Curtis, Miss E. Baird, Messrs. G. Voltaltorni, 
J. F. Gilman, E. Kildoyle, A. Vicke. man Priestly, 
C. Beckfo.d, A. Churchill. W. T. Warner. W. 
Doberentz, A. H. Morgan, and Jas. Saunders m 

cabin. ... „ . c . 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, lor bnang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. R. Ki.by and child. Messrs. 
E. B. Edwards, Hayashi and 2 children, Okada, 
W. Darlington, and O. Vinals in cabin ; Messrs. 
Verauoff, Hara, Mrs. and Miss Fukuhara, Messrs. 
Miyoshi and Watanabe in second class, and 42 
passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vi& 
ports :—Silk for France 369 bales. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Francisco :— 

TEA. 


,HAN CISCO, tOR*. 


U I II ■■< 

cirit*. 


Yokohama . 

. '.524 

— 

420 

>.944 

Hongkong. 

. 245 

110 


355 

Total . 

. ‘.769 

no 

420 

2,299 


SI 1 

K . 




S A N 

:j k \v 

0 l II III 



f R a fir im:cj • 

YORK . 

•truss. 

ini* 1 -. 

Shanghai .... 


293 

— 

293 

Hongkong ... 


372 


372 

VnUohama... . 


'.295 


1,295 

Kobe . 


37 


37 

Total . 

— 

>,997 

- 

1.997 


p*er |apanese mmhici ...... 

hai and ports:—Treasure 85,000.00. 


REPORTS. 

The French steamer Melbourne, Captain Vimont, 
reports :—Left Marseilles the 8lh February at 4.30 
p.m. ; called at Alexandra the 13th and the same 
day at Po.i Said. She entered the Suez Canal 
the 14th at 3.30 a.m. and left Suez the 15th at 

4.30 a.m.; experienced in the second poi lion of 
the Red Sea strong southerly winds with very 
heavy sea. Arrived al Aden the 19th at 3.15 p.m. 
and left the 20th al 2 a.m. ; immediately after 
departure, lost a blade of the propeller, which 
greatly shook the whole vessel. Amved at 
Colombo harbour the 27th at 8 a.m. and left at 

9.30 p.m.; thence light monsoon with smooth 
water, but strong southerly currents. Anchored 
near Sultan Shoal the 5U1 March at 2 a.m., and 
came along the pier at 7 a.m.; left Singapore al 
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4 30 p.m. Anchored at St. James’s Cape the 7th 
at 5.30 p.m., proceeded at 8 p.m. to Saigon where 
arrived at midnight and left the 91I1 at noon ; 
experienced fine weather with smooth water as far 
as Paracels Reefs; thence rough sea and over¬ 
cast and rainy weather. Arrived at Hongkong 
the 12th al 4.30 p.m. and left the 13th at 415 
p.m.; experienced strong monsoon and heavy sea; 
passed Lamocks the 14th at 10 a.m.; Dodd Island 
at 645 p.m.; passed the Seaon Channel the 
15th at 9 a.m.; passed Pih-KiShan at 4 - 3 ° 
thence variable breezes and continual tain with 
short horizon ; passed Video the l6lh at 7.30 a.m. 
and anchored at Woosung al 4.15 p m. Lett 
tlte 171I1 at 4.15 p.m.; had clear weather, fair 
N.W. winds with swelling sea ; passed yuelparl 
the 18th at 4.30 p.m.; thence light breeze and 
smooth water ; passed Shimonoseki the 19th at 9 
a.m. and came along the Kobe pier the 20th ; left 
Kobe the 21st at 6 a.m.; had rainy weather ; passed 
Tomangai at 8.15 a.m.; thence strong b.W. 
winds with heavy sea; glass at 29.8; passed 
Osliima at 3.30 p.m., wind slackening and ram 
stopping, glass rising and sky brightening; pass¬ 
ed Rock Island the 22nd at 5 a.m.; thence over¬ 
cast and rainy weather-with N.W. winds. Aruved 

al Yokohama the 22nd at 11 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Walter, reports:—Left Kobe the 21st Match at 
noon ; had very thick weather with heavy ram to 
Tomangoshima. Off Tomangoshima and to the 
southward had very heavy southerly swell, and on 
account of the suspicious look of the weather put 
into Manouchi for the night and left at 5.30 a.m.; 
passed Oshiina at II a.m.; at 6 p.m. had fresh 
N.W. winds which Rock Island ; passed Rock Is¬ 
land the 23rd at 2 a.m.; thence to port moderate 
to fresh northerly winds. Time of arrival at 
Yokohama 9 a.m. „ t 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports:—Left Hakodate the 21st March 
at 2 p.m.; rounded Shiriya-saki at 6 p.m. Arrived 
at Oginohama the 22nd at 1 p.m.; had light 
southerly and north-westerly winds with overcast 
sky and misty weather. Left Oginohama the 23rd 
at 6 a.m.; had strong to moderate northerly winds 
and clear weather up to port. lime of at rival at 
Yokohama the 24th March at 5.30 a m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports:—Left Hakodate the 23rd March 
at 2 p.m.; had fresh W.S.W. winds and overcast 
with snow weather, moderating at midnight and 
wind hauling to the southward ; experienced light 
moderate variable winds and fine clear weather 
till arrival at Yokohama the 25th March at 10 a.m. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eicliel, reports:— Left Hongkong the 20th March 
at 4 p.m.; had through the Formosa Channel 
foggy weather and strong N.E. winds with high 
head sea, for the first three days ; thence to port 
mostly moderate northerly breeze and fine weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 26th March at 2.30 p.111. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Shanghai the 21st March 
at 8 a.m.; had cloudy weather with fresh northerly 
winds; the 22nd, wind freshened to moderate gale 
with heavy sea. Arrived at Nagasaki the 23rd at 
4 a.m. and left al 5-45 P'»- i ‘ ,ad \'Z U } »°''h.er!y 
winds and fine clear weather. Aruved at Shimo¬ 
noseki the 241I1 at 6 a.m. and left at 9.30 a.m.; 
had fine clear weather and light north-westerly 
winds. Arrived al Kobe the 251I1 al 5 a.m. and 
left the 26th at noon; had fine clear weather with 
light S.E. winds to O-hima ; passed there at 7.40 
p.m.; thence to Rock Island moderate northerly 
winds and fine weather; passed Rock Island at 
9.16 a.m.; thence to port moderate N.E. winds 
and fine weather* Arrived at Yokohama the 27th 
March at 3.20 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Young, reports :—Left Honolulu the 14th 
March al 2.50 p.m. ; crossed the meridian on the 
19th in lat. 24.40 N. Arrived at Yokohama the 
28th March al 2.30 a.m. ; had moderate variable 
winds, smooth sea, and fine pleasant weather 
throughout the entire passage of 12 days, 15 
hours, and 50 minutes. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 

■ -♦- 

IMPORTS. 

The Import Market has continued very dull 
during the week. The easy feeling in English 
Yarns developed into a drop of 25 cents per picul 
swing to the weakness of one or two holders, but 
the downward track of Exchange has made sellers 
disinclined to accept low rates, and buyers will not 
pay higher prices. Bombay Yarns at e quiet and 
slightly lower in sympathy with native spinnings. 
In Piece goods and Fancies there is nothing doing. 
Sales for the week amount to 500 bales English 
Yarns, IOO hales Bombay Yarns, 3,000 pieces 
Shirtings, and 450 pieces Italians. 
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COTTON PI ECU OOOMS. 


3.20 

••47* 

1.60 

1.90 

•5 

V.«5* 

'•47* 

1.92* 

6,00 

0.65 

2.25 


Uiey Shillings—8lIh,38Jyds.3yiiiclie« >1.50 lo 
Grey Shirtings—9H1, 384 yds. 4sinches 1.65 to 

Cloth—7ft, 24 yaids, 32 inches . 1.25 to 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.20 to 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 30 inches... 1.40 to 
Cotton—Italiansand Satteens Black, 33 . 

inches . 0.07 to o 

turkey Weds—1J to 2* lb, 24 yards, 30 r«» 

inches . 1.074 to 

I ni key Weds—a| to 3 lit, 24 yar ds, 30 

inches . 1.27I to 

Turkey Weds—3) to 4th, 24 yards, 30 

inches . 1.87$ to 

Velvets—Black, 35 yards,aaittches ... 4 50 lo 
Victoria l.atvns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0 50 t« 
r«(Tach*lAK. ra yards, 43 inches . ... 1.3s to 

Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2fb, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8ft, 34/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to3.8ft, 24/15 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

VVOOl.I.ltNS. 

Plain Or leans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... I4 00 to 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches Irest 0.244 to 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium. 0.20 to 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common . 0.16 to 20 

Monsselinede f.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches . o n) to 0.15) 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches . 0.30 lo 0.43 

Cloths—Presidents, 54 $ 56 inches ... 0.47J to 0.52J 

Cloths—Union, 54 (<g 36 inches . 0.30 to 0.6s 

Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 3J ft, 

P* r *••■. . 0.30 t" 0.39 

COTTON YARNS. 


v3« 

28 


*4 


Nos. 16/34, Ordinary....$26.75 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 27.7S 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 38.75 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 30 00 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 29 25 

.Nos. 28/32, Medium. 20.75 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Best. 3«-25 

Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best .. is.so 

No. 32s, Two-fold . 34-50 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 36.00 

PKH 

No. 20s, Bombay . 70.00 

No. t6s, Bombay . 72.00 

Nos. 10/14, Bombay. 


“> 27 75 
to 28.75 
to 29 75 
to 31.50 
to 29.75 
to 31.25 
to 32.50 
to 37 50 
to 36 00 
to 38.50 

SALS. 

to 79 50 
to 78.00 


METALS. 

Market unchanged sjnce last week. Exchange 
is receding daily, and holders try to advance prices 
for Iron in the same proportion. Quotations firm 
at last rates. ~ 

Plat Bars, \ inch.$2-80 to ^85 

Plat Bars, l inch. a.go to 2.93 

Round and square up to f inch . a.85 to 2.95 

Nail tod, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small size. Nom! 

Iron Plates, assorted. a.go to 

Sheet Iron. 3, 00 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.30 

Wire Naila, assorted. 4.40 

I'in Plates, per box . 5.70 

Pig Iron, No. 3. I 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


3.00 
3 40 
6.40 
470 
6.00 
'•45 


KEROSENE. 

Nothing fresh to note in this market. Buyers 
are apparently well supplied for the moment and 
trade is quiet. Holders strong on account of a 
declining exchange. 

QUOTATIONS. 

£ l,e,ler . 11-65 to i.6;| 

“° ,net . 1.63*101.65 

■ )ev ° e . 160 to 1.62b 

R . 1.55 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

No change to note in prices, and business about 
the same. 

„ ... , r«a ncui, 

Rrnwn I akao. $4-00 10 4.IO 

Brown Daitong . 3.20 to 4.00 

Brown Canton . 5.25 to 6.25 

Brown Java and Penang. 5.50 to 6.00 

While Refined . 5 00107.75 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 20th instant; since that 
date settlements in this market amount to 1,900 
piculs divided thus:— Hanks, 70; Filatures, 1,457; 
Re-reels, 257 ; Kakeda, 107 ; Oshu, 9. In addition 
to these figures direct shipments have been 106 
bales, making the total export business of the week 
equal to 2,000 piculs. 

A good current trade at easy prices, until two 
days back when a shipper for the American market 
who had apparently some “short sales” to fill, 
came with a rush and the market at once hardened. 
Quotations are back again to where they were a 
week ago, some holders refusing to sell for the 
moment in the hope of still higher rates. 

Exchange, contrary to expectation, has con- 
tinued lo dribble down day by day until at the 
present moment we are at the lowest point touched 
for many months past. This alsoencourages holders 
to ask much higher prices for their silks, and at 
the present writing it is probable that we will have 


higher rates for Silk when the market re opens 
after the Easter Holidays. 

Arrivals from the interior are very small, and 
stock is now down to the neighbourhood of 6,000 
piculs. Sellers feel that they have the game in 
their own hands for the time being, and nothing 
but a peiiod of quiet combined with the approacli 
of the new crop will have any effect upon them. 

Purchases have been made both for Europe and 
America, those for the latter country piepuuder- 
ating, at the same time telegraphic intelligence ftom 
all consuming centres is by no means good, and 
orders from abroad still continue to come in at 
low limits. We leave our quotation list unchanged, 
although in some instances holders simply decline 
to sell for the moment at any price. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote: the English Mail steamer 
Ancona of the 22nd inst. took 369 bales for Europe, 
and the City of Rio de Janeiro, on the same date, 
had 1,295 bales for the New Yotk trade. These 
departures biing the present export figures up to 
24,680 piculs, against 34,748 last year and 37,675 
to the same date in 1889. 

Hanks .—Some few purchases have been made 
at late rates, but prime quality is very scarce, in 
fact the total stocks of Hanks do not exceed 80 
piculs. These are held in strong hands, good silk 
especially being very scarce indeed. Ordinary 
2*/3 have been done at $5°°. while for something 
really prime as much as $540 has been paid. 

Filatures .—These touched bottom two days 
ago, when some large parcels were settled for the 
United Slates. The following prices were made : 
Taiyosha, $595; Matsushiro, $590; Meijusha , 
Choshtnsha, Tokushinsha, §585; Tenrttsha, $582*; 
Matsumoto, $575; Shunmeisha and Tokosha, $570. 
Holders now refuse to go on unless at $5 or $10 
advance. Some of them will not sell at any 
price; looking for a rising maiket. In fine silks 
for Europe, best Shmshus were done at $615; Uzen, 
$600; Mi no, $600; Goshu, $600; with second qua¬ 
lities at 8590 and §580. Prices here are also $5 or 
$10 up, and since the above was wiitteu a parcel 
of fine Shinshu has been done at $620. 

Re reels .—There has not been very much busi¬ 
ness in this class; holders have for the last two 
months been strong, and have kept their silks at 
prices which were out of* proportion to filatures. 
Now that the stock of Filatures has become much 
reduced it is probable that shippers may turn their 
attention more to re-reels; in which case, if holders 
are not impracticable, considerable business will 
doubtless be done. The principal sales of late 
have been Koriyama, second quality, at $560, 
with medium Joshu at $540; $570 has been 
offered for Tengensha and refused. Some very 
common Bushti has been done at $510. 

Kakeda .—Stock in this department is small, and 
holders insist on prices which buyers as a rule can¬ 
not pay. The business done has been large, some 
good No. i£ brought 6565; No. 2 $540; No. 3 
5520; No. 4 $500. But as a rule there is not much 
doing at these prices. Shippers generally want a 
reduction which holders are not willing to giant. 

Oshu sorts.—Only one transaction in Hama- 
tsuki at $520. In other sorts nothing done. 
quota1 IONS. 

Hanks—No. it. Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sl.insliu) . Nom.$S20 to 530 

I tanks—No. 2 ()oslni) . Nom. 52010525 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu). Nom. 51010515 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joslui). Nom. 510 to 515 

a "!‘s-N°- 24 to 3 . Nom. 500 to 505 

Hanks— No. 3 . Nom. 490 to 495 

Hanks No. 34 . Nom. 470 to 480 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 demers. 610 to 620 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. 590 to 600 

Filatures—No. I, 10/13 deniers . 590 to 600 

Filatures No. 1, 13/15, 14/,6 den. 580 to 585 

Filatures—No. 1*. 13/16,14/17 den. 57 o to 575 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 570 to 580 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 560 to 565 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 540 to 550 

Re-reels—Extra . 610 to 6ao 

Ke-teels— (Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. 1.. 595 to 600 

Re-reels—No. 1 13/15, i4/i6deniers. 585 to 590 

Re-ree s—No. 14, 13/16. M/'7 denleia . 575 to 5S0 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 560 to 565 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 550 to 555 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 520 t0 S40 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom. _ 

Kakedas—No. 1 . 570 to 

Kakedas-No. .* . 560 to 565 

Kakedas—No. 2 . S r 0 to 

a *.530 to Ho 

Kakedas—No. 3 . „ 0 t0 

Kakedas-No. 34 . 51010515 

Kakedas-No. 4. . 500 to 505 

Oshu bendai-N... 24 . 520 to 530 

Sodai—No. 24 . _ 


.Settlements and Direct) 

Export from 1st July ) 2 7,6‘ 
Stock, 27th March. 6,200 


ICMI •. 

600 


piculi . 
35.050 
2,250 

37.300 


rlOll.t. 

37 400 
3.75Q 
4M50 


Available supplies lo dale 33,800 
WASTE SILK. 

Transactions in this branch are 411 piculs, divi¬ 
ded thus : Nosht, 172 ; Kibiso, 211 ; Neri, 28. 

Slock shows a further slight reduction, and 
buyers say that they cannot find the quality which 
they require. Noshi especially is in very small 
supply, about two-thirds of the present stock is 
Kibiso, winch for the moment no one seems anxious 
to buy. 

I lie English Mail steamer Ancona, on the 22nd 
instant carried 191 bales of Waste for Europe, and 
the Oopack winch left yesterday, had 25 bales for 
the same destination. These departures bring the 
present export figures up to 26, 898 piculs, against 
2 5.072 last year and 28,434 to the same date in 
1009. 

Pierced Cocoons .—Again no business, and no 
movement in any shape either in arrivals, deliveries, 
or rejections. * 

Noshi .—-Some business has been done in Joshu 
assorted at from ?6 5 to $85 per picul, according 
to quality. One parcel of common Oshu has been 
done at $90; one lot of fair Hachoji 813c; with 
some medium Shinshu at 8105. 

Kibiso .—-Nothing done in Filatures, some low 
quality Oshu passed the scales at $50, S46 and S.13. 

atS"i?n° K 7^ e ' 0, ’ e . ° r tw ,° P arce,s o{ ZaguA 
al J65, 850 and $45 complete the list. 

AT- dr J es ~ S,nal1 loL o{ Kueu.it0 at *80, with 
Heri at $12. ■ 

QUOTATIONS. 

Cocoons—Good to Best.Nom. _ 

Noslii-iio—Filature, Best. - 

Noslii-ito—Filature, Good ..'..Jns to $120 

Noslu-ito—Filature, Medium.*,2o to no 

Noshi-ito—Osliiu, Good to Best . , 30 to , 40 

Noshi-ito—Sliinshu, Best . 3 _ ,4 ° 

Noshi-ito—Sliinshu, Good.' , 00 fo Itn 

Noshi-ito—Shinslm, Medium. . 

Noshi-ito-Busl.u, Good to Best ......W*.'"W” ,30 to 140 

Noshi-ito—-Joshu, Ordinary . 70 to 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected. 1, 0 to 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. 100 to 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . _ 

Kibiso—Sliinshu, Best._ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds...!!.!!!."! 55 to 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good lo Fair.*. r 0 t Q 

Kibiso joshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Good . .c t„ 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 324 to 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . ic to 

Maivata—Good to Best .’ j8o to 

Export Table WasteSilk 1027th March, 1891:- 

SlASON 189091. 

PlCtll. A.* 

WasteSilk . 25,611 

Pierced Cocoons. 1,287 


87* 

80 

75 

120 

105 


60 

40 

30 

40 

27* 

8 

190 


1889.90. 

1888-89. 

1 ’lCliLr. 

)'n: 11 Li. 

22,882 

25.956 

2,190 

2,478 

25.072 

28,434 

* i<: 11 1. ft • 

PICUL* . 

26,650 

29,500 

6,550 

4,000 

33.200 

33.500 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 27th March, 1 8qi : — 



8a a (oh 1890 qi. 
Hi 1. ■(. 

18B9 90. 

18H889. 
Ha Mi, 

'9.35' 

18,007 

America . 


'9.795 


f Bales 24,112 

34.298 

37.358 


I Piculs 24,680 

34.748 

37,675 


26,898 

Settlements and Diiect ) 'of' 

Export from 1st July ) 38,600 

Stock, 27th March. 3,700 

Availablesupplies to date 32,300 

Exchange .—This has continued to weaken the 
last few days, and rales have risen a little at the 
close: — London, 4111/s, Credits, 3/2$; Docu- 
ments, 3/2^; 6m/s. Credits, 3/3; Documents, 
3 / 3 i ; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. $ 77*5 4»n/s. U.S. 
v 7°5 5 Paris, 4111/s. fcs. 4 07; 6111/s. fcs. 4.09. 

Estimated Silk Slock, 27th March, 1891 : — 

Raw. 


Hanks 
Filatures . 3,0 


•iCIILS, 

80 

3,000 

Waits. PICULS. 



250 

110 

10 


Sundries. 150 

. 6,200 

Total piculs . 3>700 


Taysaam Kinds 
Total piculs . 6,21 

TEA. 

Nothing definite can be said about the new crop. 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has again fluctuated, and, after a series 
of falls, recovered a point at the end of the week. 

Mcihi.g— Hank inn*. .loll..... 3/2 

Steiling—Bank 4 months’ vgl.t . 3/2I 

Sterling—Private 4 months' sight . 3/2* 

Steiling— Private 6 month*' sight . 3,3 

On Paris—Mam. sight . 4.00 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight.. 4.09 

On Hongkong—Bank sight. 4 */, dis. 

On Hongkong — Private to days'sight . I 7 . dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight . . 72 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’sight. 724 

On New York—Bank Hills on demand . 764 

On New York—Pi 1 vale 30 days’sight . 77} 

On San 'bancisco—Rank Hills on demand... 764 
On S«n Francisco—Private todays’ sight... 77} 

Silver . 44} 
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[March 28, 1891. 


J OHN WATSON & Co., 117 and 118 Leaden- 
hall Street, London, and Calcutta, are open 
to undertake Buying and Shipping Goods on 
Commission for respectable Firms not repre¬ 
sented in London. Presently engaged in Indent 
business with other parts of the World. 

March 21st, 1891. __ 3 * ns - 

CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD¬ 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACH1 

OWNERS. __ 


STEAM LAUNCHES ft YACHTS, 

»ny others. The chief advantages are 

1. Wonderful Economy of FueL 

2 . First-class Workmanship. 

L G rcatestf'obtainable power for weight and spao* 

. ooouptoa. . , . _ ■ C 

6 . Qulokness in raising steam. 

6 . High rate* of speed guaranteed. _ 

7. Abeenoe of noise ana vibration. 

■We build Steam Launches of every 

from the smallest aise suitable for carrying on ?“*“** 

10 timn and npwarda. We alio build smaU light 
Dr^ft Paddle Boat*. Tnga f Stem Wheel Paddle 
fl^erTwid BcSttln FiSrSe*. *o„ Ac. We supply 

Hassstsstr* 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, 80UTH DEVON (EHBLA1D). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEER VICTO RIA STREET, E.O. 

MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro- 
n lie tor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) - the greatest . machmery 
business journal p,.blisl»ed-(subscr.pl.on 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machine, y and En- 
Rinee. n.g Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham's intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders m Ins hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may*' upon _ 
being served in a prompt and straigh .rwaid 
manner. Address :-Mr. Arthur Wadh .1, En¬ 
gineering Offices :-i8l, Queen Victona St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address tor telegrams- Wad- 
h am, London/’ O'- June 28, 1890- 

KEATIM’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

„ ntl - U c ASTHMA, bronchitis, difficulty of 

CrreaTHING are speedily cured by K 1 E ^’ r ’ N< ’V S 
T 07 ENGES recognised and recommended by the Medical 

F?eultv' No other remedy is half so effective. One Lozenge 
alone (lives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
alone gives . /. ta v en bv the most delicate. One or 

two*at bed-UnuTenaure rest'when troubled by the throat Soid 
by all Chemists, in Small Tin s. Dec »,th. .> 9 o.-»nns. 

THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all." The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu- 
, ln Ahvssinia ” *tvs-»“ I ordered the dr-Ionian Mahomet 
to Inform t^e Fakir that 1 was a Doctor, and 1 had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time 1 had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Fills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as. possessing unmistakable purgat.ve propert.es they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which sat.shcs 
them of their value,” __ j 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTlIN! 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
akin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr 1. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says-"! had with me a quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured 111 upon us, until at la-t a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the sma'l remaining “stock." , ... . , 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors tlie throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour, 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


_a.s:k: fgk 


And see that each J-r bears Laroa Liebig’s Signature 
in Bine Ink across the Label. 


To be had of all Storekeeper* and Dealers throughout India. 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


FINEST fiNQ CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India aa 
an Efficient Tonic in ail 
cases of Weakness. 
Sleeps grood in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OP MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Ayenne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale toy COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 



The Universal Remedy lor Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Aifections. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most grentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 


qinneforB^ 

FLUID 

MAGNESIA/ 



N.B. ASK FOR PINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Awabded Goto Medal L'pool Iktern'l Exhibition, 1886 . 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 

TOBACCOS 

RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 

LIMITED, 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 

** Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish l 

IN ALL USUAL SIZES. ' 

PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

Established A Quarter of a Century. 


¥ ATK!KSOK!’S 

white mmm 

The swM-t- nt of fill 5W&-S Tiie w? < 

original and inly tpte ■ Essence is PS 
Atkinson's. U*w arc of Loisntiunf. 

AlKlKMtfS 

EATJ L 2 COLC&JTE W 

When of good quality I nu deCol'.^ne ii fj, 
out- of th« I' r< - I.in . .J'. • •; 

Atkinson’s >:.ii.isii inuk. is univm sally 
ai-’knoivl.’iIg^U •<) he the iiue.-t. 

3 . & !S. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Be d Street, Uondon. |TdJ 
CAuTlO”! GiiJ; >*fmino vithtldeld-shapo L '••• 

* 

White HoEf,” i'-u-l adiires3 in ^ 
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FAIS CE QUK DOIS: ADVIENNK QUH POURRA !” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
Weekly Mail” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
Sfuaranteeof (food faith. It isparticularlyrequestedthat 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, April 4, 1891. 


BIRTH 

On 2nd April, 1891, at No. 9-A, Tsukiji, Tokyo, the 
wife of W. Silver Hall, Esq., of a Daughter. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

The Prince Imperial visited the Fine Art Ex¬ 
hibition on the 29th ultimo. 

Mr. Ogoshi Narinori was appointed on the 
27th ull. Consul at London. 

Mr. Sonoda Yasunosuke has been appointed 
Chief of the Metropolitan Police Bureau. 

A slight shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the 281I1 ultimo at 3I1. 28m. 7s. p.m. 

The Prince Imperial intends to proceed to 
Narashino, Chiba Prefecture, about the 10th 
ultimo. _ 

Mr. K. Kumazaki was appointed on the 27th 
ultimo Vice-Consul at Lyons, being raised to 
fifth class sonin rank. 

H.I.M. Emperor will proceed on the 10th inst. 
to the residence of Count Kawainuia, a Privy 
Councillor, at Azabu. 


H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa Takfhito, who had 
been at Sasebo for some time on official busi¬ 
ness, returned to the capital on the 27th ult. 


The Yamashiro Maru arrived in Yokohama 
from the Hawaiian Islands on the 28th ultimo. 
About eighty Japanese emigrants returned by 
her. 

Their Imperial Highnesses Princes Komatsu 
Akihito and Kitashirakawa Yoshihisa, Counts 
Matsukata, Inouye, Goto, Okuma, Soyejima, 
Kawainura, and Sasaki, Viscounts Hijikata, 


Tanaka, and Inouye, and Mr. Ozaki had the 
honour of dining with the Emperor on tiie 30th 
ultimo in the Palace. 


H.I.M. the Emperor despatched Viscount Aya- 
nokoji, a Chamberlain, with an Imperial present 
to the family of the late Mr. Matsudaira Kakudo, 
on the 28th ultimo. 


The remains of the late Mr. Kawakita, Mini¬ 
ster-Resident at Soul, arrived at Shinagawa on 
the 28th ultimo at 1 p.m., and were conveyed to 
his residence at Kojimachi. 


Ten hantttn officials and twelve employes were 
dismissed from the Hyogo Prefectural Govern¬ 
ment Office on the 27th ultimo. Other changes 
will, it is said, be carried out in a few days. 

Mr. Sonoda Kokjchi has been re-elected Di¬ 
rector of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Messrs. 
Koizumi Shinkichi and Yamakawa Yuki being 
elected Manager and Assistant Manager re¬ 
spectively. 

H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa Takf.hito, Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Kawakami, and Mr. Sannomiya, 
Vice-Grand Master of the Board of Ceremonies, 
will leave the capital for Nagasaki shortly to re¬ 
ceive the Russian Prince Imperial. 

During the week ended the 27th ultimo, 3,078 
persons visited the Fine Art Exhibition at Uyeno, 
of whom 17 were distinguished, 313 special, and 
2,478 ordinary visitois, the rest being students 
of the Fine Art School and members of the Fine 
Art Society. 

H.I.H. the Empress, accompanied by Vis¬ 
count Kagawa, Grand Master, and Mr. Sanrio- 
miya, Master of Services to the Empress, Dr. 
Takahashi, a Court Physician, and several other 
officials, proceeded to the Nobles’ School for 
Girls on the 27th ultimo. 


Twenty-four hatinin officials were placed on 
the hishoku list on the 3 1st ultimo in the Cabinet 
Office, of whom 4 were in the Secretariat, 2 in the 
Board of Decorations, 4 in the Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics, 5 in the Accountants' Bureau, 5 in the 
Legislative Bureau, and 4 in the Bureau of Ar¬ 
chives and the Pension Bureau. 


At a special general meeting of shareholders 
of the Kyoto Weaving Company held the other 
day, Messrs. Shibusawa Yeiichi (Chairman), 
Arakawa Shinichiro, Isono Koyemon, Nakai 
Saburobei, and Tsujikawa Shinzaburo were 
elected to form the Committee, Mr. Nishimura 
Torasaburo being appointed Superintendent. 


A charter has been granted by the Home 
Minister to the Shinkaku Tramway Company to 
lay a line, between Ikulagawa and Mitamachi, 
Kobe (a distance of about 17 miles). Stations 
will be erected at Ikuta, Tanigaini, Gosha, and 
Shirogoshi. The cost of the woik is estimated at 
yen 120,000, of which yen 60,000 will he raised 
by the promoters, and the other half from the 
public. 

Mr. Furusawa, Director of the Postal Bureau 
in the Communications Department, received 
on the 31st ultimo the additional appointment 
of Director of the Bureau of Postal Money Or¬ 
ders and Saving Banks, being raised to first class 
sonin rank. Mr. Watanabe, Secretary of the 
Communications Department, was appointed 
the same day Diiector of the Nagasaki Postal 
and Telegraph Office. 

Mr. Tanaka Sadayoshi, Director of the Des¬ 
patch and Receipts Section in the Metropolitan 
Police Bureau, and twelve other officials of the 


Bureau, and seventeen other police inspectors, 
were dismissed on the 27th ultimo. Messrs. 
Yenjo, Chief of the Saruyacho Police Station; 
Tamba, Chief of the Izumibashi Police Station; 
Tateishi, Chief of the Kojimachi Police Station; 
Oyaraa, Chief of the Senju Police Station, and 
Mitsuhashi, Director of the Second Bureau, 
were released from their posts the same day at 
their own request. 

The following officials were decorated by the 
Emperor - on the 30th ultimo with the first 
class Order of the Mirror:—Mr. Mitsukuri, 
Vice-Minister for Justice; Baron Makimura, 
President of the Administrative Court; Vice¬ 
count Kiyooka, late Senator, and Mr. Ozaki, 
Privy Councillor. The following gentlemen 
received the Second Class Order of the Mirror 
the same day:—Messrs. Wataru Masanioto, 
Ozaki Sabnro, of the Legislative Bureau, Miyoshi 
Taizo, Chief Procurator, Judge Matsuoka, Judge 
Nambu, and Mr. Murata Yasushi. Besides 
these some thirty other officials received various 
decorations. 


The following higher officials of the Financial 
Department were placed on the retired list on the 
27th ult.:—Messrs. Yokose Fumihiko, a coun¬ 
cillor; RoTakayoshi, a secretary; ShishidoSho, 
Chief Commissioner of the National Debt Bu¬ 
reau ; Kobayashi Koai, Chief Commissioner of 
the Deposits Bureau; Saiki Ikei and Koyama 
Masatake, of the Revenue Bureau; Togano 
Masa-akira, Chief Commissioner of the Govern¬ 
ment PrintingOffice; Okamoto Kwa, Chief Com¬ 
missioner of the Osaka Mint; Taga Yoshiyuki, 
Superintendent of the Niigata Custom House ; 
Aoki Kanichi, Assistant Director of the Dis- 
bursments Bureau;and Nomoto Takayoshi and 
Nagao Yasutalsu, of the Accountants’ Bureau. 


During the month of January last the Oji 
Paper Mills, the Kukosha, the Kobe Paper 
Mills, the Fuji Paper Mills, and the Yokkaichi 
Paper Mills manufactured 1,097,036.50 kin, or 
about 1,462,7151178. of paper, the sales during the 
same period amounting to 986,366.30 kin, or 
about 1,315,155lbs. Classifying the different 
varieties, we find that of ordinary printing 
paper 936,279.00 kin were manufactured and 
838,612 30 kin sold ; of superior printing paper 
26,570 00 kin were manufactured and 10.152.00 
kin sold; of coloured paper, 3,503.00 kin were 
manufactured and 2.017.00 kin sold ; of wrap¬ 
ping paper 42 , 533 - 5 ° &’» were manufactured 
and 57,829.00 km sold ; and of miscellaneous 
kinds, 88,151.00 kin were manufactured and 
77,756.00 kin sold. 


There is nothing in the form of improvement to 
be noted in the Import trade, Yarns, Shirtings, 
and other goods being slow of sale at low 
prices, and buyers appear to be indifferent. 
The Metal trade is dull, and there is but little 
enquiry for any description of goods. The 
Kerosene market is quiet and unchanged, 
and slocks are ample though there have been 
no fresh arrivals during the week. A steady 
business continues in Sugar, both White and 
Brown, and the latter having improved in 
value, sales «• to arrive ” have been effected 
at from $4 to $4.20 according to grade. A 
fair amount of Silk has been sold during the 
week, and business would have continued ac¬ 
tive had not holders checked buyers by an 
advance all round, and in some cases by 
retiring their Silk from the market. Transac¬ 
tions in Waste Silk have been small. A few 
sales of very Common Tea have been made. 
The weather has been most favourable to the 
new crop, which is rapidly coming on. Ex¬ 
change has not fluctuated much, and has 
steadily risen for several days past. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES . 


THE “NICH1 N1CHI SHIMBUN” AND MR. MASUJIMA. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, speaking of the at¬ 
titude of foreigners in Yokohama towards Treaty 
Revision, says that the statements embodied by 
Mr. R. Masujima in the paper read by him 
last year before the Asiatic Society furnished 
materials of which large use has been made by 
the anti-revisionists to support their case against 
the incompetence of Japanese tribunals. This 
assertion, as might have been anticipated, elicits 
one of the explosions of polite invective so 
familiar to readers of the English local press. 
The usual voluble babble about independence, 
hatred of flattery and sycophantism, and so forth 
is poured forth by men happily and con¬ 
spicuously free from all the failings of their 
wretched and degraded opponents. However, 
without venturing to thrust ourselves into the 
paradise of these paragons, we desire to note a 
fact not unworthy of their attention. It is this: 
—An old paradoxical proverb says that nothing 
is so little hidden as that which is most concealed. 
Within the past few months an illustration has 
occurred in Yokohama. The Committee ap¬ 
pointed by the foreign residents at the meeting 
of last September is commonly reported to have 
drawn up a memorandum setting forth the 
reasons of the resolutions then adopted. No 
reasons were given at the meeting, the mover of 
the principal resolution explicitly refraining from 
all explanation of the causes on which the re¬ 
solution was based. But although an appeal to 
pure sentimentmight succeed very well atapublic 
meeting, the recipients of the resolutions in 
England were naturally anxious to learn some¬ 
thing of the motives of their framers and sup¬ 
porters. Accordingly a document is said to have 
been compiled by the Committee and printed 
at the office of a local newspaper, setting forth the 
why and the wherefore of the anti-unconditional- 
revision agitation—we trust that this title, how¬ 
ever cumbrous, is sufficiently comprehensive to 
cover the scruples of the promoters—and to have 
been forwarded to England. Rumour, also 
professing to be, in some degree, acquainted 
with the contents of the document, says that the 
arguments it contained as to the incompetence 
of Japanese legal tribunals consisted, in the 
main, of statements embodied in the paper read 
by Mr. R. Masujima before the Asiatic Society 
of Japan. The document, if indeed it was 
really prepared and printed, seems to have been 
carefully kept from the public, and very pos¬ 
sibly the story about its contents may be er¬ 
roneous. Nevertheless, the story circulates as 
we have stated it, and Mr. R. Masujima gets 
the credit of having involuntarily contributed 
materials for a case against his own country. 
Secrecy is not sound policy in these matters. 
The plain truth is never so bad as the carica¬ 
ture that rumour draws of it. A Committee 
publicly appointed for a public purpose by a 
majority of the residents of Yokohama cannot 
desire to draw a veil over its doings. 


HOKKAIDO. 

Statistics about Hokkaido are always interest¬ 
ing, not only because of the resolute and ex¬ 
pensive efforts made by the Government during 
so many years to colonize that region, but 
also because the public has never been able 
to make up its mind distinctly whether the 
northern island can be converted into a pro¬ 
sperous and wealth-producing portion of the 
empire, or whether it is doomed to remain 
a comparatively sterile and poor region. We 
read now, in the vernacular press, that the 
Hokkaido Administration, having expended a 
sum of thirty thousand yen for surveying pur¬ 
poses, has published some important statistics. 
Taking into consideration only the great plains 
that offer most-inducements to cultivators, the 
total area of arable and pasture land in the island 
is given as 2.389,000 acres. Of this total the 
choicest portion lies in the Ishikari district, 
where there are 266,522 acres of arable land 
and 6,825 acres of pas.turage, as well as 15,855: 
acres which only require drainage to become fit, 
for cultivation. It is asserted that this Ishikari 1 


land is of very high quality, being superior, on 
the average, to the land of the main island now 
under cultivation. The Ishikari disitict is said 
to possess a total of 482,307 acres fit for coloni¬ 
zation, but apparently a considerable portion 
requires clearing. The statistics of 1889 show, 
further, that the total quantity of land brought 
under cultivation, and not yet paying any tax, 
in Hokkaido, was 41,955 acres at the close of 
that year, of which 3,627 acres were actually 
producing rice, and 35,540 acres were under up¬ 
land crops. During the same year the work of 
reclamation seems to have been carried on with 
exceptional energy, no less than 103,632 acres 
having been parcelled out for cultivation—or 
16,912 acres more than the quantity placed to 
the credit of the preceding year. It will be 
observed that this figure—103,632 acres—is 
more than double of the total acreage returned 
as under cultivation at the close of the year, 
but in point of fact only a fraction of the 
area marked out for cultivation during any I 
year is actually brought under crops by the 
end of the same year. If the statistics showed 
the total acreage of land hitherto assigned 
to colonists, and the portion of that total now 
actually cropped and pastured, we should be in 
a position to form a clearer estimate of the 
progress made. The number of families that 
emigrated from the island to Hokkaido during 
1889 was 3,730, or 13,118 souls, namely, 7.242 
men and 5,876 women. The number of families 
during 1888 had been 2.567, representing 8,536 
souls. Nara Prefecture contributed the largest 
contingent of immigrants in 1889; namely, 600, 
families of 2,446 persons. Among the 13,118 
immigrants of 1889, there were 7,069 farmers; 
504 artizans; 1,337 merchants; 1,123 fisher¬ 
men, and 3,085 miscellaneous bread-winners. 
In the Shiribetsn district there is large tract of 
16,717 acres which has not yet been reclaimed. 
Ribetsu also has a fine level tract of 13,563 
acres, well suited for colonization. The soil is 
rich and the vegetation abundant; there are some 
mineral deposits, and crops grow excellently. 
Roads, however, are wanting. Another tract 
mentioned as well suited for colonization is in 
Iburi. It measures 24,558 acres, and though 
more or less covered with volcanic ash, has a rich 
subsoil and is capable of successful cultivation. 
If these statistics are trustworthy, they show 
that the colonization of Hokkaido is still in its 
infancy. 

THE NOSIB* MASSACRE. 

Ramiakatra, the Governor of Nosib6, has, ac¬ 
cording to Reuter’s message in last issue, been 
executed on the spot at Nosib6, in the district 
of Belanona, where he had, in cold blood and 
without apparently the slightest justification, 
tortured aud slaughtered some ninety of his 
people, who are Malagasy of the Betsimisaraka 
tribe. It appears that for years past the people 
had been squeezed and ground down to a con¬ 
dition unbearable, when it was determined to 
appeal to the Queen for relief from the illegal 
exactions of Ramiakatra, and a deputation 
waited upon the Prime Minister, but without 
much effect. They then assembled with the 
idea of addressing the Governor himself. The 
latter, becoming aware of their intention, sent 
troops against them as they approached the 
town, and those captured were brought in, 
and under direction of Rasamuel, the Gover¬ 
nor’s brother, were brutally hacked to pieces, 
men, women, and children alike being subject 
to terrible torture and indignities before being 
finally despatched and their bodies thrown to 
the dogs. The number massacred, as given in 
a telegram taken from a Straits paper was 280, 
but this is evidently an exaggeration, “ about 
ninety” being the number according to a trust¬ 
worthy authority. 


ONCE MORE. 

One unvarying experience is the result of all 
controversies in this Settlement when the vo¬ 
lunteer champions of Occidental superiority 
take the lists. At a very early stage of the pro¬ 
ceedings these noble Pharisees write down their 
own record in letters blacker than any used by 
their opponents. “Scrutator,” whose comely 


creed bids him ostracize even the little children 
of Japan, holding them sources of contamina¬ 
tion until the fatal strain of Orientalism shall 
have faded into the person of a solitary grand¬ 
parent—“Scrutator,” that fine exponent of 
Christian charity and Western honesty, in¬ 
continently makes an auto-da-fe of his own 
moral reputation when he tells his opponents 
that they are “paid to flatter Japanese vanity." 
To such a man the jingle of the guinea seems 
the one sweet tune to the music of which all 
human action dances. The miserable motives 
that he ascribes to others are a reflection of 
the mind that suggests them. So, too, of that 
other champion who holds “Scrutator's” shield. 
Honesty he cannot possibly believe in. He 
detects some devious device in the plainest 
occurrence, unconscious that, like his con¬ 
federate, the suspicion he utters is in truth a 
confession. He deems it, apparently, an every¬ 
day incident that a newspaper editor should 
indite letters to himself and publish them in his 
own journal! “A Japanese Shizoku” who 
addressed a communication to these columns in 
answer to “ Scrutator,” must be diverted by the 
whole affair. “ Are these the men,” he may well 
ask, “ who claim that their offspring would be 
contaminated by association with Japanese 
children? Is their’s the moral code that stands 
on such a pinnacle of incomparable superiority ? ” 


THE CORRESPONDENT OF THE “ NEW YORK 
HERALD." 

The correspondent of the New York Herald, 
whose wonderful letter to that journal we re¬ 
produced in our issue of the 23rd ultimo, has 
had the temerity to attempt a defence of his 
position. He blusters a good deal at the outset 
of his pleading, and indulges in some heroic 
suggestions as to what the editor of the 
Mail might have to endure were it not for “ the 
security of his Tokyo retreat” and “the in¬ 
cognito of the journalistic we; ” whereby we 
conclude that, having already figured as a Mun¬ 
chausen, he now wishes to pose as a soshi. 
But as for his defence, it is a comical collection 
of evasions. Not one of the falsehoods con¬ 
tained in his letter to the American paper is 
even touched upon in his rejoinder to our com¬ 
ments. It would seem that his object is to 
avoid losing caste with the journal which he so 
grossly misleads, and that, with this hope, he 
has induced a local newspaper to print nearly 
two columns of extracts proving that such of 
his facts as no one denies, were correct, and 
leaving entirely untouched the false assertions 
which he ventilated in the New York Herald. 
A brief list of these assertions will serve to show 
his flagrant inaccuracy, as well as the clumsy 
subterfuges behind which he now takes refuge. 
Here is his first falsehood :— 

That the regulation for candidature had not been 
sufficiently stringent to keep the House purged from 
characters not above the temptations of fillhy lucre, 
also became evident as the very fir-.t action the Diet 
took was a strenuous effort to wrest a brother member 
from the clutch of the law on account of misplaced 
attentions on his part being bestowed on funds com¬ 
mitted to his care. 

It would scarcely have been possible to pen a 
grosser and more groundless slander. The ac¬ 
tion taken by the Lower House in respect to the 
detention of one its members by the Legislature 
turned entirely on a point of privilege, and had 
not the most shadowy connection with the 
nature of the man's offence. The House claimed 
that its permission should have been asked for 
the enforced absence of one of its members, even 
though his arrest had taken place before the 
session began. A vicious perverter of the truth 
was needed to twist this perfectly legitimate as¬ 
sertion of an important parliamentary privilege 
into a proof that the House of Representatives 
contained “characters not above the temptations 
of filthy lucre.” And how does the slanderer 
now seek to wriggle out of his falsehood ? By 
quoting four extracts from English and Japan¬ 
ese local journals, which set forth nothing be¬ 
yond the bare fact that the House did apply for 
the release of its imprisoned member! As if 
that simple fact were questioned by any one 1 
Undoubtedly the House applied for Mori’s 
release, but it did so in defence of what it 
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believed to be a constitutional principle, not 
because, as the correspondent of the New York 
Herald asserts, the low morality of its members 
led them to sympathise with, and try to save, 
an embezzler of funds committed to his care. 
Had Mori Tokinosuke been a parricide or an 
incendiary the attitude of the House towards 
him must have been exactly the same. The 
second falsehood of the correspondent is the 
following :— 

Now. it is always pleasant to see a well balanced 
detestation of reckless waste, and no one would feel 
inclined to quarrel with a Diet prompted in its actions 
by motives of practical economy ; but in reducing a 
national expenditure it is customary, if not arbitrary, 
to specify under what particular headings the reduc¬ 
tions were to be made, 't his happened to be exactly 
what the Diet did not seem inclined to do. Whether 
this little matter of detail appeared to the House to 
savour of lowering its dignity has not been given to 
the common heid to know, but certain it is they did 
not enter into detail, but merely expounded a theory 
that $io,ooo,oOO of the annual expenditure ought to 
be dropped. Even when pressed to unbosom them-' 
selves more full on this point, the only item they con¬ 
descended to enumerate as requiring curtailment was 
the salary of the President 

What can we call this but a tissue of malicious 
lies? The epithet is not pleasant, but truly we 
fail to see that anything less blunt meets the 
case. The correspondent asserts that the Diet 
simply voted a sweeping reduction of ten mil¬ 
lion yen and declined to specify under what 
headings economy was to effected, “ only condes¬ 
cending to enumerate, as requiring curtailment, 
the salary of the President.” Now the fact is, 
as every one knows, that the Budget Com¬ 
mittee drew up an accurate report setting forth, 
item by item, the reductions which they 
recommended, and expounding an elaborate 
scheme of administrative reform by which 
the official personnel was to be largely dimi¬ 
nished in each Department of State. The 
House, after much debate, adopted this report, 
and discussed it clause by clause, disregard¬ 
ing the remonstrances of the Cabinet that 
such a -scheme of economy encroached upon 
the Imperial Prerogatives, and was distinctly 
unconstitutional. In the face of these facts 
the correspondent of the New York Herald 
affirms that the Diet declined to enter into any 
particulars and simply voted a reduction of ten 
millions en bloc. Yet he has now the audacity 
to pretend that he spoke the truth! There is 
no occasion to follow him into his minor errors. 
To be obliged to notice him at all is bad 
enough. But before concluding we are con¬ 
strained to add a word about the conduct of the 
Japan Gazette in opening its columns to a 
man of whose flagrant falsehold it must be per¬ 
fectly cognisant The Gasetlt allows this 
slanderer to fill a very large space in its issue 
of the 25th instant with extracts and explana¬ 
tions which do not bear at all upon the original 
falsehoods, and which are obviously intended to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public. This,- 
forsooth, is “ honest ” journalism. If the Japan 
Gazette does not know well that the correspon¬ 
dent of the New York Herald erred in a gross 
and wholesale fashion, it must be ignorant of 
the whole history of the Diet’s proceedings as 
published day by day in its own columns. If 
it does know that he erred—and undoubtedly it 
knows it—why has it deliberately assisted him 
to make a defence as evasive and dishonest as 
the correspondence in the New York paper was 
false and slanderous ? Newspapers take a noble 
view of their functions when they band them¬ 
selves with any miserable traducer, provided 
only that he be opposed to those whom they 
regard as journalistic rivals. 


COUNT ITAGAKI. 

The attitude of Count Itagaki towards the Ra¬ 
dical Party during the past year has betrayed so 
much apparent vacillation that comments not at 
all favourable to his reputation as a political 
leader are freely made. Two years ago his 
efforts to amalgamate the various sections 
of the Party having proved unsuccessful, he 
organized a separate branch under the name 
of the Aikokuko-to , but subsequently a union 
of Radical bodies in all parts of the empire was 
effected, and Count Itagaki received tacit re¬ 
cognition as its head. We say “ tacit ” recogni¬ 


tion because, although his popularity and poli¬ 
tical status plainly indicated him as the chief 
of any Radical confederation, younger and 
more ambitious leaders seemed to challenge 
his supremacy by a display of qualities essential 
to all political leaders but never conspicuously 
shown by Count Itagaki. The Count is not a 
great speaker, and moreover there are in his 
character many elements ill suited to the pail 
of a Radical agitator. When he broke up the 
Jiyu association some years ago, and withdrew 
into long retirement, it was understood that he 
had been perturbed by the growth of forces 
which owed their existence indirectly to his own 
initiative, but which he did not yet recognise as 
inevitable concomitants of every political move¬ 
ment owing its impetus to the masses. Another 
circumstance militating against the Count’s com¬ 
petence as a Radical leader was his patent of 
nobiiity. He could not sit among his followers 
in the Lower House, and neither there nor at 
their diurnal meetings was his voice heard in 
the rostrum or on the platform. That he should 
have retained his eminent position despite these 
disqualifications, testifies eloquently to the 1 
strength of the esteem and regard inspired by 
his long career of upright disinterestedness. 
Shortly after the Diet met, however, he turned 
his back upon his party under circumstances 
that seemed to indicate a serious difference of 
opinion, and no little surprise was caused by 
the discovery that, within a very few days, he 
had consented to draw the sponge through this 
incident. A brief interval of apparent concord 
then ensued, when suddenly the secession of 
the Aikokuko-to from the Radical ranks at the 
final stage of the Budget debate was followed by 
a manifesto from Count Itagaki, complaining, 
in effect, that he had ceased to be treated with 
the consideration due to a leader, and announc¬ 
ing his fixed resolve to stand aside altogether 
from the field of politics for an indefinite time. 
Within a month of the publication of this inten¬ 
tion, an overwhelming majority of his former 
followers, at the Osaka general meeting, re-voted 
him to the post of leader, and once more he 
surpiiscd the public by consenting to be placat¬ 
ed. It is, of course, extremely probable that, 
before the voting in Osaka, Count Itagaki’s 
sentiments had been accurately sounded, but 
that hypothesis tended rather to increase than 
to diminish the wonder of his remarkably 
yielding mood. The only thing to be said, 
however, is that he does not resume the leader¬ 
ship of his Party unconditionally. He is 
understood to have made his consent con¬ 
tingent on their acceptance of a document 
embodying various demands. We have as yet 
no accurate information about the contents 
of the document, but it is reported to con¬ 
tain five conditions: first, as to the central or¬ 
ganization of the Party ; secondly as to the local 
organizations; thirdiv, as to the relations between 
the centre and the localities ; fourthly, as to the 
relations between electors and candidates, and 
fifthly as to party movements. It is understood 
that the Count strongly objects to the tendency 
recently displayed to control the Party’s re¬ 
presentatives in the Diet by pressure from the 
side of the Party, his view being that the mem¬ 
bers of Parliament should be the leaders and 
moulders of policy. 


IWASA MATAHEI. 

In a recent number of the Kok-kwa (Art Jour¬ 
nal). there appeared an interesting essay on the 
life of Iwasa Matahei, the well known founder 
of the style of painting called Ukiyo-ye. His 
career is wrapped in such obscurity that most 
contradictory stories are told about him. There 
have even been critics who maintained that the 
great artist had no existence, but was a purely 
imaginary person. The writer of the essay 
lying before us supports the general belief that 
there really existed an artist of that name. He 
quotes from a book called Ukiyo-ye Rin-ko, 
and states that Iwasa Matahei was the son of 
the celebrated warrior Araki Murashige, Lord 
of Settsu, who was ordered to commit hara- 
kiri in 1579, in consequence of having dis¬ 
regarded the directions of his liege lord Oda 
Nobunaga. At that lime Matahei was two years 


old, so that his birth took place in 1578. On 
the death of his father, his mother look refuge 
in a Buddhist temple. He adopted his mother’s 
family name, Iwasa, and on reaching manhood 
entered the service of Oda Nobuo, the son of 
Nobunaga, as official artist. He was fond of 
painting genre pictures, and hence came to be 
popularly called Ukiyo Matahei {Ukiyo mean¬ 
ing society or fashion). Little is known about 
his student life, but, on the authority of San id 
Ky6den, a famous scholar of the Tokugawa 
period, the writer in the Kokkwa mentions 
that Matahei at first received instruction in 
art from one of the former retainers of his 
father. Afterwards he became a disciple of 
the Tosa School, but was finally disowned by 
that school on account of his proclivity to seek 
motives in the figures and objects of everyday 
life. Some writers assert that he actually 
worked in the atelier of Tosa Mitsu-nobu. But 
this is an evident mistake, for Mitsu-nobu had 
been dead fifty-two years when Matahei was 
born. Even in the present day, the Tosa 
School refuses to recognize an Ukiyo picture 
as an object of art. Very seldom do Malahei’s 
pictures bear either his signature or seals. In 
some pictures of courtesans, his seals are 
stamped with black ink. The word Matahei is 
generally written but that form is not 

correct, the proper characters being 
He is sometimes called Tosa Matahei, or Yuasa 
Matahei. It is plain that Yuasa is a corruption 
of Iwasa. As to the date or manner of his 
death, nothing is known definitely. 

* * * 

Dr. W. Anderson, in his excellent work on 
Japanese pictorial art, fixes Matahei’s parentage 
and period correctly, according to the researches 
of tiie writer in the Kok-kwa, but gives him a 
notice altogether loo brief in comparison with 
his genius and the influence he exercised upon 
the art of his country. Only one re-production 
from Matahei appears in the book. Taken from 
a picture in the possession of Mr. Ernest Hart, 
it represents a Samurai standing, with a branch 
of blossoming plum in his hand. The figure is 
somewhat stiff and graceless, showing nothing 
of the extraordinary power of line which made 
Matahei one of the most admirable painters of 
dancing girls and youths^ever known in any 
country. He created a type of figure which was 
copied again and again by subsequent artists, 
but none ever attained to the skill shown by the 
master himself in this particular line. Not a 
few of his works have survived, and are im¬ 
mensely valued by their fortunate possessors. 


AN INCORRIGIBLE. 

John Heywood, who deserted from a ship in har¬ 
bour as long ago as June last year, and has spent 
a great part of his time since in H.B.M. jail and 
in the hospital, was brought up on Saturday be¬ 
fore Judge Hannen, in H.B.M. Court for Japan, 
charged with having been drunk and disorderly on 
Good Friday. From the evidence given it 
appeared that he was found asleep by a police¬ 
man, whose attempts at rousing him he strongly 
resented, with the result that he was ultimately 
taken into custody. Heywood, it seems, at first 
stated that his ship had left him in the port, but 
he was ultimately sent to jail for desertion. Put 
on board a P. & O. steamer, he left her at Kobe, 
and after a period of gutter existence was sen¬ 
tenced to a term of imprisonment, to serve which 
he was sent back to Yokohama. He had only 
been released a few hours when he again got 
drunk, and thus reappeared in H.B.M. Court. 
He urged, with tears in his eyes, that he was 
willing to go on board an American ship, if 
only he could get away from the place. The 
Judge fined him $5, with the option of a week's 
iinprisoment, with the understanding that he 
should be put on board any ship that could be 
got for him before the expiry of the term. 


THE WRECK OF THE “ GUKKN ELIZABETH.” 

We publish in this issue a telegram giving the 
result of the Court of Enquiry at Nagasaki into 
the loss of this steamer, but particulars of the 
accident do not appear in the latest issue of the 
Rising Sun, which says :—“ On Sunday morn- 
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ing last, news was received here of the loss of 
the British steamer Queen Elizabeth, in the 
vicinity of Ikishima, about seventy miles distant 
from this port. Full particulars are not yet to 
hand, but from what we can learn, the ill-fated 
vessel left Kobe on the 14th inst., bound to Ka- 
ratsu, a non-treaty port, for a cargo of coal, for 
Manila. She is reported to have left Karatsu, 
for Manila direct, on the 20th, and shortly after¬ 
wards, experiencing bad weather and thick fog, 
she ran ashore off Isabuse-inura, Ikishima, the 
same day, and sank. Very fortunately no lives 
were lost, we believe. The circumstance was 
reported to Governor Nalcano while witnessing 
the Shokonsha Matsuri, in company with Ad¬ 
miral Amamatsu. The latter at once telegraphed 
to Saseho, for a man-of-war to proceed to the 
scene of the wreck, and we understand that the 
Nishin Kan went to Ikishima on Sunday, and 
was followed by the Iwaki Kan on Monday. 
The Mitsu Bislii Co.'s tow-boat Yugao endea¬ 
voured to go there on Sunday night, but had to 
turn back in consequence of the heavy sea out¬ 
side. The Queen Elizabeth is a British steamer, 
of 1,628 tons register, and was commanded by 
Captain Wilson. The captain, officers, and crew 
were expected here last night, in the Nishin-kan, 
but had not arrived when we went to press.” 


THK LATE CAPTAIN OF THE " MUTINB.” 

Thk death of Captain J. Harrington Martin, on 
board the Mutine, at Suda Bay, says the Broad 
Arrow, besides being a loss to the Service will 
be widely felt. The deceased officer bore a 
high reputation in all ranks through which he 
passed. There is something peculiarly sad in 
the death of an officer just promoted, and draw¬ 
ing towards home to enjoy it. Captain Martin 
was always a very delicate man, constantly suf¬ 
fering from an acute form of dyspepsia. It is 
believed that he caught a chill in the Canal, 
which aggravated a previous attack of dysentery, 
and was seriously ill when the Mutine quitted 
Port Said. The ship met very bad weather, and 
the motion increased the dangerous symptoms 
so much that smooth water was sought in Suda 
Bay. It was too late, however, and he passed 
from unconsciousness into death at 6.15 a.m. 
on Jan. 17. The Mutine under his command 
had been noted for her good order and dis¬ 
cipline, and possessed all the characteristics of 
a happy ship. 

♦ 

* * 

The sloop Mutine arrived at Plymouth on the 
morning of the 13th ult. from the China Station,! 
in charge of her first Lieutenant, Edward Brad-j 
ford, Commander Martin having died on the 
voyage. The Times adds :—The vessel was 
taken outside for the usual one hour’s trial of 
engines, preparatory to being put out of com¬ 
mission. A report is to be forwarded to the 
Admiralty on the condition of her boilers, and, 
unless this should prove more satisfactory than 
is anticipated, the vessel will be passed into the 
third-class reserve. 


A DISTINGUISHED ADDITION TO THE JAPANESE 
SERVICE. 

Thk Jiyu Shimbun says that a telegram has 
been despatched by the Goverenment to the 
Japanese Representative in London, desiring 
him to make arrangements for the engagement 
of Mr. Thomas Erskine Holland as Legal Ad¬ 
viser to the Cabinet. Mr. T. E. Holland, D.C.L., 
is Professor of International Law at Oxford, 
and Assessor of the Chancellor’s Court He is 
a writer of distinction, and his services would 
doubtless be very valuable to Japan. The 
Tokyo journal adds that his emoluments would 
be 7,200yen annually, with travelling allowance 
and a house, and that the project of his coming 
to Japan was mooted by Count Yamagata during 
the latter’s visit to Europe in 1889. We trust that 
the statement may prove correct. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 

An absurd rumour was recently circulated to 
the effect that a dispute had arisen between 
officers of the Army and officers of the Navy, 
one side claiming that projectiles made in Japan 
could not pierce foreign armour plates, and the 
other maintaining the opposite proposition. 


Even the thickness of armour was mentioned, 
and full details of every kind were given. The 
story scarcely deserved a second thought, for 
every one knows that excellent iron can be ob¬ 
tained in Japan, the only trouble about it being 
costliness, and that no difficulty whatever exists 
in piercing armour of the thickness mentioned— 
7 to 10 inches. Nevertheless, the rumour found 
credence, and when people heard that a series 
of trials of guns versus armour had taken place 
at the Kannon-saki Forts from the 18th to the 
22nd instant, they were quite prepared to be 
assured by the press that the dispute had been 
decided by practical experiment. The Mitnpo 
now laughs at the whole affair. No doubt, it 
says, Japanese projectiles were used in the trials, 
but that any such controversy between the two 
services was the cause of the experiments, is a 
complete misconception. 


THE SPECIE BANK. 

The shares of the Yokohama Specie Bank, of 
a hundred yen face value, which were quoted 
at 195.50 yen on the 1st ultimo, fell to 180 yeti 
on the 26th. No catastrophe of similar magni¬ 
tude having previously overtaken the scrip of 
the Bank, public interest has been very strongly 
excited. By some it is stated that the cause of 
the fall is a plot on the part of the bears, who 
have succeeded in creating distrust of the 
Bank’s condition by circulating and exaggerat¬ 
ing the fact that the Reserve was drawn upon to 
pay a dividend of 16 per cent, for the second 
half of 1890. But inasmuch as that step was 
openly taken with the approval of the share¬ 
holders at a general meeting, and for the purpose 
of sustaining the market value of the scrip, it is 
scarcely conceivable that any such device can 
have been successfully employed to shake the 
Bank’s credit. A wider and less fanciful ex¬ 
planation is that the action of the United States 
in respect of silver has greatly perturbed the 
shareholders, who feel that the future of a Bank 
limitingitstransactions to foreign trade—a sphere 
into which great instability has been introduced 
by the financial policy of America—invites no 
confidence. But it is scarcely conceivable that 
the present disturbance can be due to a factor 
which came into operation many months ago, 
and the severesteffectsof which were experienced 
during 1890. Between March and August of last 
year the fluctuation in the gold value of silver 
amounted to no less than 23 per cent., and 
during September, October, and November a 
fluctuation of 13 per cent, occurred in the op¬ 
posite direction. Such stupendous irregularities 
in the gold value of the medium of exchange 
might well have produced disastrous results, but 
by skilful and prudent management the Bank 
was steered through these dangers, and found 
itself, at the close of the year, in a condition 
somewhat less prosperous, it is true, than it had 
been at the corresponding period of 1889, but 
sufficiently sound and flourishing. Why then 
should troubles that now belong to the past, 
suddenly exercise an injurious effect on the 
Bank’s credit? Yet another method of ac¬ 
counting for the disturbance has reference to 
the action of the Diet. The Bank holds ten 
million yen of Government money, upon which 
it pays no interest, and in view of the extremely 
economical tendency displayed by the House of 
Representatives, it is feared that exception to 
this advantage may be taken and allowed during 
the next session. Such an apprehension, if 
seriously entertained, might well have the effect 
of depressing the shares of the Bank. What¬ 
ever be the true explanation, it is undoubted¬ 
ly a serious thing that shares of the second 
Bank in the empire should suffer a depression 
of nearly 8 per cent, within a month. The pre¬ 
sent President of the Bank, Mr. Sonoda Koki- 
chi, is a man of very exceptional ability and 
prudence. It is certain that, in his hands, the 
management will be conducted in a thorough¬ 
ly satisfactory manner. But the Bank owed its 
remarkable success in former years chiefly to 
the fact that it found itself steadily confronted 
by a depreciation of silver, so that the sterling 
bills purchased by it at this side were always 
more valuable, in terms of the white metal, 
at the time of their sale than at the lime 


of their purchase. Called upon suddenly 
to deal with radically altered conditions, the 
Bank could scarcely have avoided some incon¬ 
venience. Moreover, it was considerably em¬ 
barrassed by the block in the silk market during 
the latter half of last year. It had advanced 
very heavily against silk which, under ordinary 
circumstances, ought to have left the country, 
and for a time the Directors must have felt great 
anxiety. These things are virtually past, how¬ 
ever, and there is no apparent reason why the 
credit of the Bank should not stand high to-day. 
* 

• * 

There has been an earthquake in the Specie 
Bank. The piping times of big dividends when 
every specie bill purchased here realized a 
greater number of pieces of white metal than it 
had cost, and when the Government’s transac¬ 
tions in connection with the accumulation of a 
hard-money reserve for currency resumption 
purposes opened to the Bank a field of perpe¬ 
tual and certain profit—those fine old days are 
past, and the Bank has been suddenly called on 
to deal with conditions altogether different and 
particularly embarrassing. Mr. Sonoda Koki- 
chi, formerly Consul-General in London, ac¬ 
cepted the position of manager on the eve of the 
changed era, and it is immensely to his credit 
as an able financier that the Bank finds itself 
still prosperous. But Mr. Sonoda has had dif¬ 
ficulties to overcome within as well as without. 
Nominally Director of the Bank’s affairs, he ap¬ 
pears to have found himself in reality powerless 
to control its business. A striking case ocur- 
red at the lime of the last semi-annual settle¬ 
ment of accounts, when the actual profit and 
loss statement justified a dividend of only 14 per 
cent., whereas, despite Mr. Sonoda’s objections, 
the Board voted a dividend of 16 per cent., and 
decided that the reserve fund should be drawn 
upon to make up the difference. Mr. Sonoda 
thereupon resigned, but after much negotiation 
he has been induced to withdraw his resign¬ 
ation and resume charge of the Bank’s affairs, 
on condition, however, that veritable control 
shall be placed in his hands. On the 30th 
ultimo various changes were effected in the staff 
of the Bank, the most important being the re¬ 
placement of Mr. Kimura Riyemon, Vice-Pre¬ 
sident, by Mr. Koizumi Shinkichi, of the Nippon 
Ginko, and of Mr. Sakurai Tsunejiro, Sub- 
Manager, by Mr. Yamakawa Yuki, formerly 
Manager of the Bank's London branch, a man 
of whose business capacities Mr. Sonoda doubt¬ 
less has intimate knowledge. Mr. Kimura 
Riyemon, the outgoing Vice-President, is the 
gentleman who, in conjunction with the abscond¬ 
ing and defaulting Mr. Uyeno, appealed to the 
Japanese Traders’ Guild against the conditions 
imposed by Messrs. Thomas and Company. It 
was doubtless a mere coincidence that placed the 
two dealers simultaneously in the same position, 
but the incident has injured Mr. Kimura's re¬ 
putation in the eyes of the foreign community 
at all events, and we deem his resignation of 
the Vice-Presidency a distinctly wise measure. 
Under any circumstances it seems most unde¬ 
sirable that a prominent official of the Specie 
Bank should engage in trade on his own ac¬ 
count. Several other changes of a minor 
character have been effected in the Bank’s staff, 
and Mr. Sonoda doubtless has the whole 
machine now well in hand. If he has, and if 
he meets with no further opposition from his as¬ 
sistants, the Bank is pretty sure to prosper. We 
observe that a proposal is mooted with reference 
to the shares held by the Imperial Household. 
There are 15,100 of these shares, of which 10,025 
are old shares, having a face value of 100 yen 
and a market value of 180 yen, and 5,075 are new 
shares, their face value 50 yen, and their market 
value 90 yen. The idea is that these shares 
should be handed over to the Bank at their 
face value, which would mean a clear gain of 
802,000 yen on the old shares, and 203.000.jw* 
on the new; a total of 1,005,000 yen. Of 
course such a generous operation would be 
extremely pleasant for the Bank, and would 
send up its scrip at once, but there are many 
points to be considered. The Imperial House¬ 
hold is virtually precluded from selling its 
shares in the open market. They are held 
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purely as an investment, and not at all for 
speculative purposes. Their transfer to the 
Bank would not involve any loss to the 
Household, supposing them to have been 
purchased at their face values. Still it is plain 
from what passed in the Lower House with 
reference to the Imperial Household’s shares 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, that the public 
strongly objects to all these special operations, 
and if the Bank can get on—as it certainly can 
—without recourse to such favours, it will be 
wise to abstain from them. The shares held 
by the Imperial House are not without their 
effect on the credit of the Bank, and moreover, 
they help distinctly to appreciate the scrip, for 
it is well understood that they cannot be placed 
on the open market, and are consequently with¬ 
drawn from the bulk of negotiable shares. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

“German Universities,'' the subject of a Ger¬ 
man lecture delivered by Prof. Y. Terada, Coun¬ 
cillor in the Department of Education, attracted 
a comparatively large audience to the University 
Lecture Hall at Hitotsu-bashi, Tokyo, on the 
23rd ult. The cold that had so unexpectedly 
set in on that day, and its greatly increased 
severity, owing to a strong north wind, towards 
evening, kept many at home that would other¬ 
wise have attended. But despite these draw¬ 
backs, when the lecturer had ascended the plat¬ 
form and begun his address, his words were 
followed by a large and attentive audience, 
among whom His Excellency the German Mini¬ 
ster, Baron von Holleben, and professors and 
teachers of the Imperial University and other in¬ 
stitutions of learning were the most prominent. 
The lecturer, who last year visited Europe 
with Mr. Kubota's mission and returned some 
months ago, set out by designating the univer¬ 
sity, and the German university more particu¬ 
larly, as the highest elevation discernible to the 
eye of the educationalist, corresponding in a 
measure to the proud position of Mount Fuji as 
seen from the hills in and about the capital of 
Japan. He then passed on to interesting 
details about university life in Berlin, and 
its probable cost to students intending to go 
there, a pa*t of his discourse of special value to 
his Japanese hearers, many of whom being 
students and as a matter of course desirous of 
visiting Europe, will find, in details and 
data given by the lecturer ample food for 
reflection as well as a basis for sound cal¬ 
culations as to their probable expenses when 
abroad. Then followed the body and sub¬ 
stance of the address, a long, thorough and 
carefully prepared description of the Berlin 
University, its organization, its Privaldozenten , 
extraordinary and ordinary professors, and their 
remuneration, its government and disciplinary 
powers over the students, its various faculties, 
departments, its plans of work and study, as 
well as those of its allied institutions, such as the 
Oriental Seminary, with the training it affords in 
Japanese, Chinese, Suaheli,.etc. In concluding, 
the speaker regretted that the advanced hour 
and a strict interpretation of the limits assigned 
to his lecture did not permit him to enter into 
the details of the life and experience of his 
countrymen abroad, or to make a comparison 
between the German Universities and the Im¬ 
perial University in Tokyo, a comparison which 
while showing many similarities, would show also 
striking differences, most of which he thought 
were chiefly due to the different circumstances 
that confront Japanese educationalists and 
to the working of the national mind that assimi¬ 
lates, transforms, and turns to its own use 
whatever seems best for the progress and de¬ 
velopment of the country. Speaking, in con¬ 
clusion, of the duly of promoting the nation's 
educational interests, the lecturer emphasized 
the necessity of sympathy and cooperation on 
the part of all engaged and concerned in a 
cause so noble in itself and so far-reaching 
in its final consequences and results. The 
applause that followed the closing words of the 
speaker showed how highly his lecture had been 
appreciated. For the sake of those who did not 
understand German sufficiently well to grasp 
the meaning of everything said, the address 


was after a short pause given in Japanese 
also. Professor Terada’s lecture was one of a 
series of addresses that are being given at the 
University Lecture Hal! this winter. The next 
in order, to be delivered by Dr. Grasmann 
of the Imperial University, will be on the 
27th of April at the usual hour, 6 p.m., and 
will deal with “The Forest, in its Historical 
Legal, and Economic Aspects,” a subject as 
interesting as it is important in its bearing on 
the welfare of modern States. 


CUSTOMS RETURNS. 

The following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for February, showing the foreign 
trade of Japan for the month :— 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

1890. 189:. 

SILVER YIN. SILVIK YIN. 

Exports. 4,476,677.280 . 5,245,299970 

. 5 . 9 < 5 -t ,563 850 . 4,478,358900 


t otal exports and imports . 9,723 658.870 

Excess of exports . 766,941.070 

CUSTOMS DUTIES, SILV.HYEN. 

Exports. '33'337-784 

Imports . 176,699097 

Miscellaneous. 9,187.555 

Total. 319,224.436 

rOTAL VALUS Of EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS TORSION 
COUNTRII&. 


United States of Arne- 

Exports. 
Silver Yen, 

Imports. 
Silver Yen. 

Total. 
Silver Yen. 

Great Britain . 

393.-i37.i30 

«.S'4.634 630 

1,908,561.750 


865,495.000 



China. 



Germany . 

‘37.938.j30 

4*7.959 5*o 

555,897.840 


89.7J3-870 

63.6S8.930 

lo.535.3W> 

41,370.180 

1,918.640 

43.300 

33.691.110 

i5.933-89o 

30,884.890 

500.000 




38,065.400 

4*.633-3oo 

4,019.460 

40,604.540 

35.369-780 

i,57S-«*o 

17,009.650 
1,051.670 
4,007.180 



53,168.600 
45,389.640 
41,533.180 
35.4u.980 

35.366.330 

32,943-530 

Italy . 

Russia . 

Canada & other British 

America. 

Philippine Islands. 

Denmark .. 

4,007.180 


1,819 680 



<o.S.o6o 

1,741,180 



Portugal . 

145.000 
209,294. IOO 

517.260 

517.360 

Other Countries. 

109,093.400 

318,386.500 

Total . 

5.133,614.900 

4^78,358900 

9,611,973.800 

TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IUTOKTS FROM AND TO EACH PORT' 

Exports, Imports. Totals. 

Silver Yen. Silver Yen. Silver Yen 


«. 573.114.180 
55.638 jao 
325,384610 
31,039.460 
29,709.500 
51,088.000 
177.970 




314.533.31.> 

170,511.740 

63.963-950 

5,311.870 

370,160.730 

495.896.350 

a 1,019.400 
93,733 4S° 

51,088.000 
5,389 840 

Nagasaki. 

Hakodate. 

Shimonoseki . 

Moji . 

Hakata . 

Karntsu. 

M>577-5oo 
54,'84.000 
3,800.000 

— 

I4.577-500 

54,184.000 




6,300.330 

350.830 

786.810 




742.42c 

I.157-850 

Sasuna . 

371-04° 


Specie and Bullion 


( Exports. 569,864700 

( Imports . 100,497.160 


lot' 1 1 . 679,361.860 

Excess of exports . 460,367 540 


VALUS OP EXPORTS AND 


IMPORT-! RY JAPANESE MERCHANTS AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


By Japanese Merchants f Exports. 496.75'-850 

1 1 r ( Imports. 1,134,816310 

Imported by Government. 


3 ' 

53.129.410 


CHINA S FOREIGN TRADE. 

The usual annual Returns have now been issued 
by the Imperial Maritime Customs of China, 
showing the foreign trade of that empire for 
1890. The figures for Imports and Exports 
during the past three years are as follow :— 


1888. 

Hk. Taels. 

imports ... 

Exports . 93,401,067 




Hk. Taels. 


1800. 

Hk. Taels. 


.. j 34.58 j, 893.110,884.15?.137.093.481 

, 8 j 3 . t 


06.974. 


87,144,480 


totals .317,183,960.307,833,187.314,337,961 

The large increase—17 million taels approxi¬ 
mately—in the value of imports during 1890 as 
compared with 1889, and the decrease—over 
ten millions—in exports are chiefly attributable 
to disturbances of exchange. The Statistical 
Secretary says :—Without giving minute details, 
I may record that the telegraphic transfer price 
of the Shanghai Tael on London rose, by fitful 
movements, from 4s. 3^d. on 281b February to 


5s. 3^d. on 51I1 September, a difference of 23 
per cent., and thereafter fell to 4s. 6-Jd. on 28th 
November, or 13 per cent.” That the sales of 
imports were materially facilitated and those 
of exports seriously retarded by these great fluc¬ 
tuations—fluctuations far exceeding any margin 
of legitimate profit or loss contemplated in the 
ordinary course of commercial affairs—there 
cannot be the smallest doubt. Import merchants 
in Shanghai and the other opeu ports of China 
found themselves, in the spring and summer of 
last year, most happily situated, since the prices 
obtainable for their goods in the Chinese mar¬ 
kets represented an increase of about ten per 
cent, in gold, as compared with the invoiced 
prices. Of course this golden harvest did not 
last long, and when the reaction ensued in the 
autumn, corresponding embarrassment must 
have been felt. But for a time the import men 
enjoyed good fortune of a very rare character. 
Exports, on the other hand, suffered from the 
same cause, and their bulk was further dimi¬ 
nished by the competition of tea from India 
and Ceylon, and by the terrible floods that 
devastated such a large area of country in 
the plain of Chihli. This calamity helped to 
swell the bulk of the imports also, since it led 
to an increased import of rice, to the extent of 
5 million taels, compared with the record for 

1889. The following extract from the Report 
prepared by the Statistical Secretary, gives a 
clear idea of the detailed course of the import 
and export trades :— 

Opium increased in qiiauliiy by 600 piculs, or 
baiely I per cent., and den eased in cost by ij 
million lads, or about 5 per cent. Cotton Goods 
bounded upwards in value from 36 million taels in 

1889 to 45 million taels in 1890, an increase of 25 
per cent. In these I find woven Cotton Goods of 
nearly every texture infected with the general con¬ 
tagion of increase and expanding in quantity and 
in value; while Cotton Yarn, and more particularly 
that from India, poured into China in higher ratio 
of increase than over heretofore, having risen 
from 678,558 piculs in 1889 to 1,081,495 piculs in 

1890, the latter quantity representing 19$ millions 
of taels of money’s worth and an inciease of 6 
millions of taels, or 50 per cent., over that of 1889. 
The spreading in China of a liking for Cotton 
Yarn, whose import has grown from 108,360 piculs 
in 1878 to 228,005 piculs in 1883 and lo 683,468 
piculs in 1888—doubling itself every few yeais— 
and has now attained the magnitude of over 
1,000,000 piculs, is full of happy augury for the 
success of the mills of China now beginning to 
turn Chinese Cotton into Yarn. Of Metals I find 
that Iron of all kinds maintained a steady con¬ 
sumption of 1,100,000 piculs, and its congener, 
Steel, rose from 39,000 to 56,000 piculs, an inci ease 
of 43 per cent.; but it is noticeable with Steel that 
the import is very variable, its weight in piculs 
having been 50,000 in 1886, 27,000 in 1887, 51,000 
in 1888, 39,000 iu 1889, and now 56,000 in 1890. 

A few items in Sundries allract attention, name¬ 
ly, Coal, Raw Cotton, Dyes, Ginseng, Window 
Glass, Matches, Needles, Kerosene Oil, Rice, and 
Sugar. Coal fell off in quantity by 64,000 tons, 
or 17 percent., and yet more Coal was burned in 

1890 than in 1889—a fact which may point to the 
increasing out-put from China’s own coal-fields. 
The Foreign Raw Cotton imported was 36,000 
piculs, or 30 per cent., over that of 1889, and yet 
in China the 1890 harvest of Cotton was splendid, 
and the Foreign export of it 200,000 piculs less 
than it had been in 1889, when the harvest was a 
failure : such facts defy ready comprehension. 
The quantity of Dyes incieascd by 30 percent.; 
of Ginseng, by 26 per cent.; of Window Glass, 
by 58 per cent.; of Matches, by 23 per cent.; of 
Needles, by 20 per cent.; and of Kerosene Oil, 
by 50 per cent, and these increases indicate the 
acquiring by the masses of increased comfoits. 
Of the oilier items, one—Rice—was taken almost 
all by the Kwanglung province and through the 
Kowloon Customs. It speaks marvels for the 
resouicesof that ptovince that it can pay out 11$ 
million taels for food pioducls without any un¬ 
usual scat city being hei aided abioad or indica¬ 
tions of distress being brought to the notice 
of the outer wot Id. And it is probable that had 
there been a free expoit of Rice from Wuhn, Chin- 
kiang, and Shanghai iu the early pait of the year, 
and in the latter pai t no need lo send large sup¬ 
plies lo the province of Chihli to combat the disti ess 
there biought on by the floods, much of this huge 
payment of the Southern people for Foreign Rit e 
would have been made to the people of the cential 
provinces for home grown Rice. The increase iu 
the Foreign Sugar import may be illusory rather 
than ieal, as the tefineiies in Hongkong work 
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upon Sugar which is accounted Foreign when im¬ 
posed even though of Chinese origin. 

lb.) Exports. —The Exports from China fell off 
in 1890, as compared witli 1889, by a value of 9^ 
million taels, or 10 per cent., and the estimated 
Duty paid on them by Hit. TIs. 759,392, or 12 per 
cent., of which the falling off in Tea Duty repre¬ 
sents HU. TIs. 500,000; of Silk Duly, HU. TIs. 
190,000; and of Raw Colton Duty, HU. TIs. 70,000. 
Thus, Tea fell from 1,877,331 piculs, valued at 
Hk. TIs. 28.251,314, in 1889, to 1,665,396 piculs, 
valued at HU. TIs. 26,663,450, or by 212,000 piculs 
and Hk. TIs. 1,600,000 respectively, or in value 5J 
per cent. This falling away of the Tea industry 
is a terrible loss to the people of China to whom 
it has been a source of wealth in the past, and one 
cannot but hope that the means may be found of 
building it up again to its old dimensions of HU. 
TIs. 35,500,000 in 1886. Silk also fell off from a 
value of HU. TIs. 36,401,967 in 188910 HU. TIs. 
30,255,905 in 1890, say 6 million taels,or 16 per cent. 
This loss fell principally on While Raw Silk, of 
which 15,000 piculs less went away in 1890 than in 
1889, representing a value of 4 million taels, and on 
Silk Piece Goods, which dropped from 12,780 piculs, 
to 9,858 piculs, or 2,900 piculs, equal in value to Hk. 
TIs. 1,750,000. Not only was the season's yield of 
Silk in the Chfikiang and Kiangsu provinces short of 
the average, but the rise in the value of silver seems 
to have checked sales, and, by compelling buyers 
to offer lower prices, had the effect of making 
holders of this article—which does not suffer by 
being kept—wait in hopes of a better market. 
There will be, perhaps, a large export in this 
present year, either because silver will fall again or 
because holders of Silk will accept lower prices. 
One other promising staple of the Export trade, 
namely Raw Cotton, which went to Japan in ever- 
increasing quantity of late years, fell off by 200,000 
piculs, or in money’s worth 2 million taels, equal 
to 40 percent, of the 1889 expoit to that country. 
I am told that this backward movement, now 
ended, was the consequence of a temporary cessa¬ 
tion of demand for this Cotton in Japan, where a 
bad harvest, on the one hand, disabled the people 
from buying as usual, and Indian Yarn, on the 
other hand, strove to oust all other competitors. 

* 

* * 

To show in what measure and proportions 
the foreign trade of China has increased during 
the past 13 years, we have the following table :— 

Annual Vaiuk of tiik Forkion Trad* or China 187S to 1890. 


Year. 

Net Imports.* 

Exports. 

Total. 


Hk. Taels. 

Hk. taels. 

HU. Taels. 

1878. 


.. 67,171,179- 

..137,976.??# 

i«79. 






























.. 85,860,108... 


1888 . 


.. 91,401,067... 

..117,183,960 





1890. 

..117,093,481... 

• • #7.i4-M8o 

.114,137,961 


• Net Imports, i.e., the value of the Foreign Goods imported 
direc' from Foreign Countries, lei1 the value of the Foreign 
Goods re-exported to Foreign Countries during the year. 

It is interesting to note in this context that the 
total value of the foreign trade of Japan in 1878 
was only 50 million yen, whereas in 1890 it 
reached 138 millions. Thus while the increase 
in China’s case, during the thirteen years under 
consideration, was 56 per cent, the increase in 
Japan’s case was 176 per cent. Of course per¬ 
centages are not a perfectly trustworthy test 
where the figures to which they apply differ 
very largely in value. The actual increase in 
China’s trade, between 1878 and 1890, was 
115^ million dollars (taking the Haikwan 
Tael as equivalent to 1.5 Mexican dollars), 
whereas the actual increase in Japan’s trade, 
according to the Customs Returns, was only 
88 millions. If, however, it be desired to 
make an accurate comparison of the trade of 
the two countries, certain corrections must be 
applied. The value of the imports shown in 
the Chinese returns is based on the prices in the 
markets of the ports of entry, whereas the value 
in the Japanese returns is based on the prices 
in the markets of the ports of shipment. The 
Japanese figure must therefore he increased by 
the cost of carriage, insurance, and other 
charges. We have generally made a total al¬ 
lowance of 18 per cent, on this account, but 
taking a slightly lower figure—16 per cent.— 
we find that the foreign trade of Japan was 54 
million Mexican dollars in 1878 and 15 1 dollars 
in 1890, an increase of 180 per cent, in round 
numbers. Comparing the bulks of the Chinese 
and Japanese trades in 1890, it will be seen that 


the former (311 million Mexican dollars) was 
more than double of the latter (151 millions). 
But although the difference is so great, the 
rapid advances made by Japanese trade during 
the past few years justify 11s in looking forward 
to a not very distant time when it will stand 
on nearly the same plane as the Chinese. Even 
now if the two trades be compared with the 
populations, it appears that while the Japanese 
trade amounts to 4.50 yen per head (taking the 
population at 35 millions), the Chinese trade is 
only 1 30 yen per head (taking the population 
at 240 millions). 


MR. ERNEST HART. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hart were entertained 
at dinner on the evening of 27th ult. by Mr. Oka- 
kura, Director of the Fine Art School in Uyeno 
Park. Nearly all the principal artists of Tokyo 
were present, and during the course of the 
evening Mr. Hashimoto Gabo, whose picture of 
an autumn scene gained the first prize at the 
Industrial Exhibition of last year, made three 
Indian ink sketches which he presented to Mr. 
Hart. The following evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Hart dined with Dr. Nagayo Sensai and the 
officers of the Sanitary Bureau at the villa of 
Mr. Okura, at Mukojima. An exceptional treat 
had been prepared for the visitors, choice 
examples of painting and lacquer having been 
selected from the collections of many of the best 
known amateurs in Tokyo and entrusted to Mr. 
Wakai, who displayed them one by one before 
the favoured guests. On Monday evening Mr. 
Hart is to be entertained at the Koyokan, Shiba, 
by the medical faculty of the capital. 


GOLD MINE IN IWATK I'RRFECTURK. 

The Mimpo says that gold has been discovered 
at Naganoyama, of Kotomo-mura, in Iwate Pre¬ 
fecture. The vein is said to be about four miles 
in length, and an analysis of the ore gives 0.4 
per cent, of pure gold. Permission to work the 
mine has been applied for. If this story be 
true, a deposit of very exceptional value has 
been found. An analysis in the laboratory 
would, of course, give a greater percentage of 
gold than the quantity obtainable by ordinary 
mining machinery. But a yield of a quarter of 
an ounce per ton—or one part in every one hun¬ 
dred and forty thousand, approximately—is con¬ 
sidered sufficient now-a-days to justify the work¬ 
ing of a gold mine, and, compared with this, 
four parts, or even one part, in a thousand is 
something altogether out of the common. It will 
be interesting to learn some further particulars 
about the Iwate vein, if, indeed, it has any exist¬ 
ence in fact. 


THE BLIND MEN OF TOKYO. 

Thf. first lecture meeting ever held by blind 
people in Japan, is said to have taken place on 
Sunday in the Matsuoka-ro, Shinagawa. The 
occasion was the formation of a society to pro¬ 
mote a system of self-government among the 
blind, and the promoters were Messrs. Hirano 
Bannosuke, Shirakawa Masaki, and Odaki Do- 
shin. Hitherto the chief occupations of the 
blind in Japan have been music and shampoo¬ 
ing. Nearly all the great performers on the 
koto, the shichiriki, the flute, and the violin are 
men or women who have lost their sight or been 
horn blind. As for the shampooers, that race 
of professionals who probably contribute more 
than any other class of experts to the comfort 
and health of the nation, ninety-nine out of every 
hundred are blind, and in some respects their 
infirmity renders them belter fit for their work. 
Presumably the idea now mooted is to form a 
huge association of all the blind in Japan, and 
to draw up a system of control and direction ap¬ 
plicable to them only, and applied by themselves. 


EXPORT DUTIES. 

The discussion raised by Mr. Taguchi, editor of 
the Keizai Zasshi, as to the advisability of abolish¬ 
ing export duties, has elicited some singular senti¬ 
ments. Mr. Taguchi himself appears to think 
that duties levied upon Japanese products and 
manufactures sent out of the country, are paid 
by the Japanese themselves. Such, at least, is 
the impression conveyed by his speeches and 


writings, though we can scarcely believe that so 
clear a thinker and sound economist would fall 
into the misconception of imagining that charges 
or taxes upon any class of goods ultimately come 
out of any pocket except that of the consumer. 
Probably Mr. Taguchi's intention has hitherto 
been to direct attention only to the history of 
exports before they leave the country, hut even 
from that point of view he should have noted 
that as the foreign resident merchant is the 
channel through which the great bulk of Japan’s 
productions and manufactures pass on their 
Westward path, export duties must in the first 
place be defrayed by the foreign local merchants, 
who afterwards recover them from consumers 
in Europe and America. His seeming mis¬ 
conception, however, is a trifle compared with 
another doctrine now advanced, namely, that 
the whole benefit of a reduction of export duties 
would be reaped by foreigners, and that writers 
advocating such a reduction are mere theorists, 
with no sound knowledge of practical details. 
We have examined the process of reasoning by 
which this remarkable conclusion is reached, 
but we remain as much in the dark as ever. It 
is true, indeed, that the foreign consumer and 
the foreign export merchant would be saved 
from the necessity of paying the duties, but that 
does not appear to be the point of the Japanese 
argument. What the new school of objectors 
claim is that by abolishing export dues the 
European and American merchants engaged in 
the trade would be the sole gainers, no advant¬ 
age accruing to Japan herself. They might as 
well pretend that if Japan could produce her 
tea and silk at materially diminished cost, and 
place these staples in Western markets at figures 
much below what she is obliged to charge at 
present, no advantage would result to her in 
competition with the tea and silk produced by 
other countries. No one, we presume, would 
be foolish enough to advance such a proposition 
as that. The object of Mr. Taguchi’s sugges¬ 
tion is beyond all question. He seeks to lighten 
the charges on Japanese manufactures and pro¬ 
ducts in Japan, so as to enable them to be offered 
to foreign consumers at more tempting rales. 
The natural result of such a policy would be to 
increase the demand for these article. The 
principles of protection seem to be gaining 
ground in Japan at present, a fact at which we 
cannot be surprised, though we greatly regret 
it. Protectionists, however, should be the last 
to deny the advantage of reducing or abolishing 
export duties, since it is by precisely the con¬ 
verse process that they seek to exclude foreign 
staples from the home markets. 


THE “ KOKU HON*’ ON THE FIRST SESSION OF 
THE DIET. 

The Koku-Hon echoes the sentiment of the 
public in general, when it expresses satisfaction 
with the first session of the Diet. The Diet, 
especially the House of Representatives, is cer¬ 
tainly open to a charge of having occasionally 
betrayed a marked lack of wisdom and dignity, 
but nothing can be less just than criticisms 
condemning the Legislature, as if it had per¬ 
petrated blunders and errors only. If it was 
unable to achieve much in the way of legislation, 
there is at any rale the consolation that the 
contests between the Moderates and the Extre¬ 
mists induced the Executive to agree to a 
reduction of as much as 6£ million yen. The 
former Senate represented the legislative section 
of the Government, hut despite its struggles to 
be independent, it could not stand against the 
power of the Cabinet. The Diet, however, has 
fully established its position as an independent 
legislative machine. Apatt, too, from the merely 
pecuniary aspect, the reductions effected, are 
the earnest of very important reforms, since 
they may be regarded as an effective step to¬ 
wards the achievement of an end which has 
baffled the efforts of successive ministries dur¬ 
ing the last ten years, namely the dismissal of 
incapable and superfluous functionaries. Last, 
but not least, the first session of the Diet has 
been useful in dispelling illusory notions 
entertained by the present Cabinet as to its 
policy of chd-zen shugi (keeping aloof from 
parties). Thus the Tokyo petiodical is on the 
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whole satisfied with the result of the first ex¬ 
periment of constitutional Government in Japan. 
But, in common with the Jiji Shirnpo and some 
other leading papers, the Koku-Hon regrets that 
the members of the Diet showed unpardonable 
indifference to the interests of the business sec¬ 
tion of the community, and hopes that hereafter 
they will direct their attention more to the de¬ 
velopment of the national resources, the growth 
of industries, the encouragement of trade and 
commerce, and the promotion of emigration 
and colonization. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Rudyard Kipling’s new book, “The Light that 
Failed,'’ will be a sore disappointment to his 
admirers. The critics compared his genius to 
that of Bret Harte, and the comparison was ap¬ 
parently not unjust. Both succeeded in a 
marvellous manner with the short story which 
pointed certain phases of life in out-of-the-way 
situations, and both have shown their inability 
to cope with longer themes requiring more sus¬ 
tained effort. But whereas even in the latter 
we always find gleams of the peculiar power 
that brought Bret Harte into notice, “ The Light 
that Failed ” is utterly devoid of the humour, 
pathos, and satire which charmed the reader in 
Rudyard Kipling's earlier works. Perhaps the 
following is the only sentence in the book that 
betrays the writer of “The Drums of the Fore 
and Aft,” and “The Gadsbys." “There is 
more joy in England over one soldier who in- 
subordinalely steps out of a square to rescue a 
comrade than over twenty generals slaving, 
even to baldness, over the gross details of trans¬ 
port and commissariat.” The tale throughout 
is sordid to a degree. The hero is an insuffer¬ 
able prig, and worse. And the great calamity 
that ultimately falls upon him, instead of evok¬ 
ing sympathy, only engenders a feeling of relief 
that his capacity for evil is cut short. The 
heroine is an impossible woman, while the other 
characters possess neither individuality nor in¬ 
terest. Had Rudyard Kipling deliberately set 
about the blasting of his own reputation, he 
could not have succeeded more effectually than 
by attaching his name to “The Light that 
Failed.’’ It is an incomprehensible fiasco. 


A JAPANESE DISCOVERY. 

We take this from a San Francisco journal, 
where it appears under the date of March 6th, 
at Chicago:—“TheTakamine Ferment Com¬ 
pany, organized by the Whisky Trust to exploit 
the new process of whisky-making invented by 
the Japanese chemist, Takamine, has increased 
its capital stock to 810,000,000. The salient 
point in the process is the microbe or ferment 
cell of superior power produced from the fun¬ 
gous growth on rice. Its use permits the com¬ 
pletion of fermentation in forty-two hours, as 
against seventy-two heretofore, besides greatly 
cheapening it and enlarging the volume of the 
production from a like quantity of grain. The 
calculation, based on the output of malt¬ 
sters, brewers, distillers, and others using 
ferments, makes the yearly value of the dis¬ 
covery equivalent to 823,000,000.” The for¬ 
tunate adapter of this process, Mr. Takamine, 
is a well known resident of Tokyo. He is 
married to an American lady, and has always 
been a zealous expert. 


FISH IN LAKE CHIUSKNJI, NIKKO. 

Figures have been published showing the at¬ 
tempts to populate the waters of Nikko’s beauti¬ 
ful lake of Chittzenji with food fishes. From these 
we learn that in 1873, mountain trout (iwana) 
to the number of 2.200 were introduced ; in 
1874, 20,000 carp (koi); 2,000 funa . 150 eels 
(unagi), and 500 lamprey (dojo) were set free. 
The subsequent additions to these numbers 
were:—1876, trout (akahara uo) 300; 1882, 
prawns (yebt) 15,000; salmon spawn 83,000; 
salmon trout (ami masu) spawn, 80,000 ; in 
1883, salmon spawn 40.000, and salmon trout 
80,000; in 1884, salmon spawn 60,000, and 
salmon trout spawn 152,000; in 1887, mountain 
troutspawn 30,000, salmon spawn 50,000, salmon 
trout (masu and ame masu ) spawn 20,000, Ameri¬ 
can salmon trout 8,000; in 1888, salmon spawn 


50,000; salmon trout(/«rtjM and ame waj«)spawn 
20,000, mountain trout 35.000, and trout (yama- 
me) 300; in 1889, salmon trout (masu and ame 
tnasu) spawn 120,000; in 1890, salmon trout(/«a- 
su and ame tnasu ) spawn 30,000, and mountain 
trout spawn 70,000. The quantities caught within 
recent years were :—1886, 26 salmon weighing 
47 a lbs.; 1,022 salmon trout (masu and ame 
masu) weighing 1,533 Ihs.; 5,916 mountain 
trout, weighing9.637Jlbs., and onecarp weighing 
3 lbs., an annual catch of 6,965 fish, weighing 
11,221 £ lbs.; 1887, 1,068 salmon trout (masu and 
amemasu) weighing i,424lbs.; 34 salmon, weigh¬ 
ing 65^Ibs.; 10,950 mountain trout, weighing 
i 9 »3 i ^tV^ )S -» 9°5 akahara uo, weighing 91 lbs.; 
and 62 carp, weighing 298ilbs., or an annual 
catch of 13,019 fish, scaling 21,197 J-lbs.; 1888, 
68 salmon, weighing 124flbs.; 866 masu and 
ame masu, weighing 2,020|lbs.; 8,939 mountain 
trout, weighing 13,305^163.; 12,718 akahara uo, 
weighing 2,031-^lbs.; 24 -faiand funa, weighing 
I lolbs.; in all a catch for the year of 
22,615 weighing 17,592 Jibs.; 1889, 21 

salmon, weighing 39-j-lbs.; 515 masu, weighing 
856‘lbs.; 198 ame masu, weighing i,500“-lbs.; 
9 carp (koi), weighing 3o£lbs.; 62 funa, weigh¬ 
ing u-i^lbs.; 5,678 mountain trout, weigh- 
"‘8 7»373i-II>s-; 27,079 akahara uo, weighing 
422^ lbs.; showing a total take tor 1889 of 
33,562 fish, and a total weight of 13,384-^ lbs. 


MR. BRADLAUGH. 

The day before the last mail left London, Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., died at his well- 
known rooms over the music shop in Circus 
Road, St. John’s Wood, and it appears to be the 
opinion of English newspapers of all political 
shades of opinion that his death leaves English 
public life considerably poorer. Just ten years 
ago he was fighting his great battle with the 
House of Commons similar to that which Wilkes 
had fought a hundred years before. His name 
was pronounced with execration by a large and 
respectable section of the Brilish people. In 
the end he triumphed over the House of Com¬ 
mons as Wilkes did ; only three days before his 
death the resolution expelling him from the 
House was unanimously expunged from the 
records, and men of both political parties vied 
with each other in expressing their sense of 
the services which Mr. Bradlaugh had ren¬ 
dered since he took his seat. Like many 
other combative men, the violent hostility which 
lie aroused by his writings and speeches dis¬ 
appeared on personal contact. It is now more 
than twenty years since the present writer first 
saw Mr. Bradlaugh. It was on a bitterly cold 
Sunday evening in the Hall of Science in Old- 
street St. Lukes, where the then famous secula¬ 
rist was in the habit of lecturing every Sunday. 
There was to be a discussion between Mr. 
Bradlaugh and a young clergyman with more 
zeal than discretion. The subject of the dis¬ 
cussion has long passed from memory. The 
room was thronged with those curious weedy 
youths with pinched, sharp, intelligent faces who 
are always ready to speak at a moment’s notice, 
and who seem to form the bulk of the militant 
secularists of London. In physical as in mental 
characteristics Mr. Bradlaugh was the antipodes 
of his followers. He was about 6 feet 2 inches 
high and broad in proportion, and his fine figure 
was well set off by the black frock coat which 
he always wore (he invariably wore black). 
With his powerful looking well set head, the 
clean shaven face and the proltuding upper lip, 
he was the picture of energy, fight, and tenacity. 
His enemies, seizing on the curious projection 
of his upper lip, constantly characterized him 
as a sort of bull dog; and perhaps, after all, it 
would be difficult to find a moie apt compat ison 
in the animal world. It was this dogged tena¬ 
city of his that carried him through a long suc¬ 
cession of litigations; that helped him to live 
down, in large part, hatred of which he was the 
object; that bore him into parliament; enabled 
him to beat the House of Commons, and finally 
gained him the position which be held in 
public esteem when he died. To his other 
gifts he added perhaps the most powerful 
voice for platform speaking of any man in 
England. When Mr. Gladstme rises to some 


of his highest flights and when his voice is tin¬ 
ged with emotion, it sounds clear and sweet 
like a soft bell and can be heard all over the 
largest room ; but much of this is due to the 
hushed expectant slate of his audience. Mr. 
Bradlaugh's resonant voice, with its complica¬ 
tion of h’s, and his total elimination of final g in 
words ending in ing, could be heard above a 
storm. It was not a coarse, strident voice that 
grated on the ears like the tuning of a violin ; 
but a strong manly voice coining evidently from 
capacious lungs and a healthy throat. Years 
afterwards the present writer saw him address¬ 
ing one of his monster meetings in Trafalgar 
Square. There was less hair on his head 
than in the old days of the Hall of Science, 
and what was there was whiter, but he had the 
same energetic gestures, powerful, far-reaching 
voice, and fighting attitude. In his later days 
it was his fortune to be denounced as a Tory 
because he did not believe in the Socialist nos¬ 
trums of recent times, and because he steadily in¬ 
culcated the doctrine that a working man must 
belter his own lot by his own right hand for go¬ 
vernments could do nothing for him. He was 
as staunch a believer in freedom of contract, in 
the right of man to settle for himself how many 
hours he will work, as the older school of whigs. 
He would have nothing to do with the attempt 
to limit the hours of labour of adult men by 
legislation, and only two years ago he went to a 
Trades Union Congress, which was permeated 
with modern socialistic ideals, and told the 
members that they should have no help of his 
in their pursuit of what he regarded as an ignis 
fatuus. Readers of Edna Lyall’s Broad Church 
novels, and especially of “We Two,” will re¬ 
member Luke Raeburn, the Secularist lecturer, 
who is, in fact, Mr. Bradlaugh idealized by the 
novelist. Mr. Bradlaugh was not an attractive 
personality in any sense of the term; he was 
eager and aggressive. In his younger days he 
assailed the cherished faith of millions in a man¬ 
ner which was both brutal and blasphemous, 
but he possessed mens cequa in arduis in a very 
high degree. He was ready to fight and suffer 
for his opinions, and he is entitled to all the 
credit due to courage and consistency. Just 
as he was beginning to enjoy a little of the sun¬ 
shine of peace, his life of struggle and turmoil 
terminates. 


AN EXPLODED CANARD. 

A short time ago we reproduced from a San 
Francisco, journal a marvellous story, purporting 
10 be told by an eye-witness of the events de¬ 
scribed. Its gist was that batches of young 
Japanese girls are constantly brought to San 
Francisco, and being there put up to auction, 
are sold to the highest bidder. We now find 
the following in the Washington Post of March 
3rd :—“Some two weeks ago, a statement was 
published to the effect that a number of Japa¬ 
nese women were recently sold at auction in 
San Francisco, presumably for immoral pur¬ 
poses. The Japanese Minister here at once 
directed the Consul at San Francisco to make a 
thorough investigation of the matter. A report 
has just been received by the Minister that the 
story is absolutely without foundation in fact.” 

POLITICS AND TREATY REVISION. 

The attitude of the various political parties to¬ 
wards Treaty Revision is summed up in an in¬ 
teresting article published by the Jiytt Shim- 
bun. It will be remembered that when Count 
Okuma's programme had been before the coun¬ 
try for some time, public opinion divided itself 
with regard to it on very definite lines, which 
were clearly indicated in the columns of the 
vernacular press. We are inclined to think that, 
even at this early date, a similarly distinct divi¬ 
sion has taken place, and that the Jiyu Shim- 
bun's statement furnishes a tolerably clear idea of 
the situation. Our contemporary founds its ana¬ 
lysis on the various items of the programme 
of Revision, as it is now generally surmised. 
We follow the Tokyo journal in this respect, 
premising, however, that we by no means desire 
to be understood as endorsing its account of the 
bases of Revision. With regard to Consular 
Jurisdiction, in the first place, it says that theGo- 
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vernment’s proposals point to the abolition of this 
after five years, during which period it would re¬ 
main as before within the Settlements. Of this 
scheme the National Radicals ( Kokumin Jtyu- 
to) and the Kyodo Club are said to approve, 
hut our contemporary seems to suggest that the 
Radicals {Jiyu-to), Progressionists ( Kaishin - 
to), Conservatives and National Economists 
(.Kokka Keizai-kai) advocate the immediate 
and complete restoration of Japan’s Judicial 
Autonomy. We venture to doubt this, how¬ 
ever, for it seems to us incredible that such an 
attitude should be taken by the Kaishinto, con¬ 
sidering the policy followed by their leader and 
emphatically endorsed by them in 1889. The 
second point is the employment of foreigners 
in a judicial capacity. This guarantee the Go¬ 
vernment is said to have withdrawn in toto, and 
of course all the parties support the withdrawal. 
Thirdly, we have the Naturalization Law, 
which the Authorities are represented as en¬ 
trusting altogether to the Legislature. The 
only section of politicians opposed to this are 
the Conservatives, who claim that foreigners 
should not be allowed to become naturalized in 
Japan under any circumstances. The fourth 
item is mixed residence, which the Government 
permits, simultaneously with the abolition of 
Consular Jurisdiction. The official intention is 
approved by the National Radicals, a section of 
the Radicals, the Independents, and the Progres¬ 
sionists; while arrayed on the other side are the 
.National Economists, a section of the Radicals, 
and the Independent Conservatives. With 
regard to the ownership of real estate, which 
constitutes the fifth item, the Government s pro¬ 
gramme is said to withhold this privilege, except 
in respect of the lands now occupied by foreign¬ 
ers within the Settlements, concerning which a 
final decision has not yet been arrived at. All 
the parties are said to approve of withholding the 
privilege in the case of property outside the 
Settlements, but as to property within the 
Settlements, great differences of opinion exist. 
Customs duties come next on the list. The 
Government’s proposals are said to contem¬ 
plate a maximum impost of eleven per cent, 
ad valorem, the duties on saki, tobacco, and 
soy, however, to be the same as the internal 
taxes imposed on the same articles. Here the 
Progressionists and the Radicals are united in 
opposition, both parties claiming that the Diet 
should have power to impose whatever duties it 
pleases. As for the other parlies, their attitude 
is said to be still unsettled. The seventh item 
is the coastwise trade, which is to be closed 
against foreign vessels. It> regard to this point, 
also, political opinion is not fixed. Finally, we 
have the question of the Codes, in relation to 
which the Government’s proposals are said to 
embody no engagement whatever. What this 
analysis shows, in the main, is that the day is 
past when any scheme of Revision, short of the 
complete abolition of all Japan’s national dis¬ 
abilities, can obtain the general approval of the 
Japanese people. 


like the Indian Telegraph Department, the 
operations of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department are necessarily mainly confined to 
carrying the traffic tendered at the termini, and 
this work the Department, although not at pre¬ 
sent a financial success, has done admirably.’’ 
The interruptions to traffic on the Turkish route 
during the year were much below the average, 
being under thirty-two days, as against 51-J days 
last year, 59-J days the year before, and 109J and 
129.1 days in 1887 and 1886 respectively. The 
total interruptions on the Company’s line be¬ 
tween Lowestoft and Teheran aggregated under 
nine days. The number of messages transmitted 
was 106,702, containing a total of 1,558,695 
words, and producing a revenue of Rs. 11,24,014. 
The number of press-messages transmitted by 
the Indo-European cable during 1889-90 was 
3,104, a total of 123.893 words, as against 2,384 
messages and 105,587 words last year, and 1,079 
messages and 52,572 words in 1887-88, a note¬ 
worthy illustration of the increasing importance 
of news between Europe and the East. Of this 
total 120 messages, consisting of 72,630 words, 
were sent last year to The Times alone, as 
against 126 messages of 78,454 words last year, 
and 97 messages of 73,282 the year before. The 
average length of commercial and private mes¬ 
sages is 12.6 words, an increase of 0.1 since the 
previous year. The average speed of transmis¬ 
sion from England to Calcutta vid Teheran was 
1 hour 5 minutes, and vid Suez 2 hours 21 
minutes. From England to Kurrachee the 
average speed vid Teheran was 59 minutes, and 
vid Turkey 12 hours 14 minutes. This latter is 
a great improvement on last year’s record, when 
the speed was 19 hours 28 minutes. Accuracy 
of transmission counts 99.402 per cent. 


THE INDO EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

The Indo-European telegraphs are of the ut¬ 
most importance to all Europeans in the East, 
as they form the real connecting link between 
the European and Asiatic systems. The Ad¬ 
ministration report for last year hardly shows so 
favourable a record as usual, expenditure having 
increased by Rs. 94,345 to Rs. 10,97,568, and 
receipts having declined by Rs. 69,910 to Rs. 
10,97,332, of which Rs. 10,60,400 constitute the 
message revenue. This, however, is less a 
falling off from the normal business of the De¬ 
partment than a return to average proportions, 
there being no diversions of traffic this year on 
account of breakdowns on other systems; while 
the increased expenditure is due almost entirely' 
to extensive renewal of cables. The net re¬ 
venue for the year was Rs. 49,764, or a dividend 
on capital of 0.44 per cent. This is a small 
return ; but Colonel Matlock points out that 
while the traffic remains normal, a more satis¬ 
factory result cannot be expected until the ex¬ 
tensive renewals of the cable now in progress are 
completed and until the reinsulation of the lines 
in Persia has also been accomplished. “ Un¬ 


THB PUltUZAWA UNIVERSITY. 

The Tokyo News Agency reports that the 
second year students in the Political Economy 
Section of the Mita University have applied to 
Mr. Obala, the President, for a new foreign lec¬ 
turer, claiming that the present occupant of the 
post is not satisfactory. Being answered that 
no change could be made until the college was 
in a more flourishing condition, they are said 
to have intimated that unless their demand were 
complied with they should retire en masse. Our 
own information is different from the above. 
Even as told by the Japanese newspapers the 
story seems inconsequential, since it attributes 
to Mr. Obata the reply that no such ap¬ 
plication could be entertained until the re¬ 
sources of the College should have grown 
sufficiently to warrant increased expenditure, 
whereas evidently no additional expenditure 
would have been incurred in a mere change of 
Professors. The fact is that the students ap¬ 
plied, not for a change of their Professor, but 
for an additional Professor qualified to deliver 
a course of lectures on the practical phases of 
Japanese taxation and finance. It is obvious 
that no foreigner could undertake to speak 
authoritatively on the special problems pre¬ 
senting themselves in a country with which 
foreigners have only a rudimentary acquaintance. 
Possibly the students’ request was to some 
degree prompted by a feeling of rivalry, the 
other departments of the University being 
more liberally supplied with Professors than 
their own. But even without recourse to any 
such hypothesis, their application explains itself, 
since there must be a natural desire on the part 
of all intelligent Japanese youths to learn exactly 
what is going on in their own country, and to 
hear what are the actual facts of its fiscal con¬ 
dition. The President of the University, finding 
himself unable to make the desired addition to 
the staff, answered the students in that sense. 
They, however, not disposed to abandon their 
project lightly, insisted that the proposed step 
must be taken, the alternative being their 
own withdrawal from the college. By this time, 
in fact, they had organized one of those com¬ 
binations only too frequent during recent years 
at Japanese educational institutions, where a 
matter originally more or less trivial is ultimately 
perverted into a romantic test of the young 
men’s independence and individuality. They 
begin by fighting for a concrete aim and 


end by doing battle for an abstract principle. 
The President, of course, had no choice but to 
remain firm, and the students, on their side, 
deeming that their honour was at stake, under¬ 
took to demonstrate their obduracy by absent¬ 
ing themselves from the lectures on finance, 
a course of which had just been announced 
for commencement by the foreign Professor. 
This method of procedure involved the fo¬ 
reigner also in the trouble, though in point of 
fact he had no real connection with it. Ulti¬ 
mately the students, nineteen in number, left 
the college, and there the affair seemed to 
have ended. But in a few days the seceders 
appreciated the thoughtlessness of their conduct 
and applied for re-admission, all except the two 
ringleaders, who had the grace to refrain from 
condemning the President to the unpleasant 
necessity of refusing to receive them. We 
believe that no further notice will be taken of 
the matter. It has probably taught the students 
a wholesome lesson. There is far too much 
disposition among Japanese youths to dictate to 
their elders. The causes of the tendency are 
not difficult to explain, but they are decidedly 
difficult to eradicate. 


THEATRICALS IN TOK.YO. 

The Amateur Theatrical Representation in be¬ 
half of the Orphan Asylum at Kanda, took place 
on Wednesday evening in the Rokumei-kan, 
Tokyo, and was a signal success. No one 
room suited for such a performance is to 
be found in the building. It was necessary 
to use a suite of three chambers in the up¬ 
per story, and though by this arrangement 
sufficient space became available, a portion 
of the audience had to be seated in posi¬ 
tions very inconvenient for both seeing and 
hearing. This drawback was rendered more 
palpable by the dimensions of the audience, 
which far exceeded any assemblage previously 
witnessed in Tokyo on a similar occasion, a 
large number of Japanese being present, in 
addition to all the principal foreign residents 
of Tokyo and Yokohama. The stage oc¬ 
cupied the eastern end of the room. It was 
simply but tastefully arranged, the decora¬ 
tion being almost entirely floral. At a few 
minutes before 8 o’clock, the Imperial Band 
played—excellently as usual—the Wiener-Blut 
valse, and the curtain then rose upon one 
of those admirable little pieces so essentially 
French in the perfect art of their concep¬ 
tion. Simply a dialogue between two young 
people who would have loved each other had 
they not imagined that they were intended to 
do so, and who immediately did so when they 
discovered that they were not intended, it de¬ 
lighted the audience. Germaine's part was 
taken by a lady who acted as charmingly as 
she looked, and as for Gaston, his perform¬ 
ance belonged to quite a high order of histrionic 
art. “ Women’s Rights,” a farce of much 
humour, came second on the programme. In 
this the chief performer, Mr. Car berry, who had 
to play a trying and lengthy r 51 e, showed re¬ 
markable talent. His perplexity on finding 
himself suddenly introduced to the topsy-turvey- 
dom of a society where men and women have 
changed places; his frenzied and fitful attempts 
to rebel against the tyrannical exactions ot Mrs. 
Badger; his transformation from a bluff, inde¬ 
pendent Bostonian, coming home after years of 
Oriental residence with money in his pocket and 
the world at his feet, to a tremulous, timid vic¬ 
tim of bewildering and embarrassing circum¬ 
stances; the genuineness of his love for a most 
loveable and delightfully natural little lady, 
Miss Victorine Wigfall- —all these were very 
finished efforts, quite above the amateur levef. 
Miss Victorine, indeed, might have contributed 
inspiration to any company. Her part soiled 
her exactly. From first to last evety gestuie 
and every tone, a plaintive protest against the 
unsexing doctrines and processes of the time, 
was exquisitely genuine and artless. We have 
seldom seen a prettier bit of acting. Mrs. Wig- 
fall, her mother, also succeeded admirably as a 
prim, pompous Judge, wearing her ermine and 
her equally superficial dignity even in the 
domestic circle, but retaining all the while 
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a dash of feminine petulance and perversity 
that made her sacrifice the majesty of the 
law to the malicious delight of thwarting 
her husband. The scene where the superla¬ 
tively hen-pecked Mr. Wigfall constitutes him¬ 
self a gallery of one to turn his wigged and 
gowned wife from her stern purposes by sheer 
force of applauding them, merited and received 
great praise. Mr. Wigfall"s r61e was of a minor 
character, but he managed to throw much force 
into it, his by-play especially being irresistibly 
comic. Miss Wo lter in e Griffin had to take one 
of the most difficult parts, and took it with 
wonderful spirit, figuring at one moment as a 
ranting, demonstrative and repellant pedant, the 
next, a lady of thoroughly feminine foibles, fan¬ 
cies, and proclivities. And to no one, perhaps, is 
more praise due than to Mrs. Badger. The exi¬ 
gencies of the piece do not suffer her to betray 
any traces whatsoever of femininity. She has 
to remain throughout an overbearing, despotic, 
scheming caricature of a female, more terrible 
to Carberry than even the husband-hungry Wol- 
terine. Into this most uncongenial part she 
threw herself with self-sacrificing courage, 
achieving an artistic result at the cost of an 
appalling costume and a menacingly masculine 
manner. All these ladies were word perfect, 
and as a consequence the piece swung along 
without a check. The French vaudeville of 
“ La Grammaire ” concluded the programme. 
Of this we cannot speak too highly. Ca- 
boussat was truly a treat. His talents 
are altogether exceptional. Nothing could 
have been more exquisitely comical than his 
rendering of the witless ex-rustic, elevated by 
vapid ambition, depressed by a sense of ortho¬ 
graphical deficiencies, aiming at high offices yet 
saved from perpetual humiliation by the watch¬ 
ful aid of his lovely daughter, Blanche, who 
also played her part with charming artless¬ 
ness. The soft-brained antiquary, Hoi Irinas 
solemn, pedantic, and silly, found an able ex¬ 
ponent, as did the minor roles of Machut and 
Jean. The whole performance, even to the 
preparation of the stage furniture and shifting 
of the scenes, showed the greatest care, was 
marked throughout by talent recalling profes¬ 
sionals, and gave memorable pleasure to the 
communities of Tokvo and Yokohama. 


THE “JAPAN FOR CHRIST." 

The energetic band of workers connected with 
the Central Tabernacle, in Haruki-machi, To¬ 
kyo, have commenced the publication of a 
periodical called Japan For Christ. It is an 
unpretending little paper of eight pages, 
neatly printed and altogether attractive in ap¬ 
pearance. We can find no announcement 
showing whether it is circulated privately or 
whether it is offered for sale after the fashion 
of every-day journals, but inasmuch as it con¬ 
tains secular advertisements, we presume that 
subscriptions will not be out of place. Doubt¬ 
less the chief writer and editor is the Rev. Dr. 
Eby, whose untiring hand cannot know many 
moments of idleness from year’s end to year's 
end. The number now before us—the second 
of the series—opens with a brief account of the 
Central Tabernacle, showing how and for what 
objects it was built, and what indebtedness has 
still to be discharged on its account. Indeed 
the periodical contains more than one appeal 
on behalf of the Tabernacle, a thousand yen 
being greatly needed to complete the furnishing 
and pay off the liabilities unavoidably incurred 
in finishing the work. Urgently as funds are 
required for these purposes, the request for them 
is accompanied by an intimation, couched in 
an admirable spirit, to the effect that the pro¬ 
jectors and present supporters of the Tabernacle 
distinctly disclaim any desire to divert into 
their own direction funds which would otherwise 
find their way into ordinary missionary channels. 
The articles and notes are, we need scarcely say, 
almost entirelyofa religionscharacler.and doubt¬ 
less the little periodical will gradually develop 
into a faithful record of the progress of Christian 
propagandism in this country. The times are 
not encouraging for Christian Missionaries. 
The rapid advance for which they looked a few 
years ago has received a check due partly to the 


fact that the superstitious aspects of Christianity 
have come to be scanned too closely for their 
wide acceptance, partly to the general reaction 
against wholesale denationalization, and partly 
to the strong discredit into which the nations 
professing Christianity and the secular repre¬ 
sentatives of the creed have fallen in their inter¬ 
course with Japan. It is scarcely possible, we 
think, to doubt that the nation will gradually, 
though perhaps slowly, turn its face to the moral 
light of the West, as it has already turned it to¬ 
wards the material, but for the moment Christian 
Missionaries have to encounter difficulties of 
a discouraging character. They are confronted 
in this country not by uncivilized and ignorant 
people to whom any teaching is instructive, but 
by a refined, intelligent, and strongly patriotic 
nation, the best educated portion of which long 
ago revolted against the supernatural and mira¬ 
culous elements of religion, while the masses 
will not, without evident reason, agree to ex¬ 
change the superstitions of Buddhism for the to 
them not more credible superstitions of an alien 
faith. There is a pause to-day, but there is not, 
and cannot be, permanent retrogression. The 
Missionaries understand the situation, and it 
may well be that from them will eventually come 
the impulse to renew the forward movement. 
In Japan for Christ we find an interesting 
article on the subject:— 

In a small gathering of Christian ministers, one of the most 
talented and clear-signted Japanese Pastors in the city of I'okyo, 
made some inteiesting remarks on this subject which are so true 
to facts that we produce them here, for we believe that a 
knowledge of the trutli is much better than the delusion of a 
false impression. There is no doubt that there is a complete 
change from the enthusiasm of two or thrceTears ago. and that 
the Christian Church in Japan is in the midst of a trying period 
of semi-stagnation. There are indeed many instances of un¬ 
doubted progress and success, but on the whole it is a period 
distressing to any who are looking for the speedy evangelization 
of Japan. 

The cause he traces to two different streams of influences, the 
external and the internal. Externally, the whole Empire is 
passing through a crisis; the spirit of the age is full of reaction 
against foreign importations, whether in politics, literature, 
ethics, or religion; the effort being made by certain societies 
to revive a reverence for everything Japanese is meeting with a 
hearty response and more or less encouragement among all 
classes of people. The time was when it seemed generally ac¬ 
cepted that there could be no genuine civilization adanted to the 
present age. that would bring this country shoulder to shoulder 
with the lands of the West, without the Christian religion. Put 
the flood of educational influences from other quarters has 
almost swamped those of missionary teachers, who have also 
been gradually removed from among the schools and their places 
taken by anti-Christians. Aside from this Buddhist hierarchy 
has awacened to a new era of activity, not so much on the line 
of former antagonism to Christianity, as on that of borrowing 
Christian methods and even to a certain extent its teaching, 
blending it with their own and putting forth colossal efforts for 
the upbuilding of their threatened cause. 

The High Priests meet with success and enthusiasm amongst 
noble and titled ladies; lectures both numerous and erudite 
appeal to the philosophical and popular tendencies of the people, 
while the lowest orders are urged by the simple baxu to be true to 
their country and empire by remaining good Buddhists. The 
third element is in the political fii'ore aroused by the granting of 
the Constitution and the opening of the Parliament, which has 
awakened universally in the breasts of young men an unquen¬ 
chable political ambition. Young men now desire to become 
schooled in literature, political economy and law, so as to 
mingle in the new political life of the nation. This is the 
reason why the Theological schools are depleted, and very few 
Christian young men are desirous of entering the ministry. 

On the other hand, internally the Church has been affected by 
the reaction without; men who a few years ago were prominent 
and influenti-1, have now got lar«ely in the background. A 
great proportion of the churches are left without stated pastors; 
m one of the Presbyteries it was stated that “ out of twelve 
churches, eight were without pastors, many being supplied with 
incompetent young men, while many had done without pastors 
altogether." 

Another thing is that the ordinary preaching of the native 
Christian pulpit does not suit the minds of the young men of 
Japan; there is altogether too much of an apology for ( hristi* 
amty rather than the direct preaching of Chi istian truth on a 
level with the awakened intellect of the day. The result is that 
when the citadel of orthodoxy is assailed by so-called Liberal 
Christianity and other forms of antagonism which aim at under¬ 
mining the faith oi the church, the leaders are simply thrown on 
the defensive with very little of aggressive energy to lead 
to success. Finally, the f .ct was that too many of those 
who have thus far undertaken the preaching of the Gospel, have 
themselves been more Christian in intellect than in heart, have 
preached their own intellectual ideas of Christianity and have 
been themselves without the experimental knowledge of its 
spiritual power, so that they could not make known to others the 
deeper truths and hidden spiritual depths of the Christianity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ,through which alone true and permanent 
success could be expected. 


Before deciding upon the pattern of armoured 
turret to be placed in the new forts, the Belgian 
Government wailed for the completion of the 
trials made by German and French competing 
manufactories, with the result stated above, and 
this decision has brought the Creusot turret 
very prominently to the front.” 

AMERICAN OFFICIALS IN JAPAN. 

According to news received by the last mail, 
the post of United States Consul-General at 
Kanagawa has been conferred on Mr. W. D. 
Tillotson. We have no information about Mr. 
Tillotson’s antecedents. It is thought probable 
in well informed circles that Mr. Blair, who was 
recently appointed United States Representa¬ 
tive in China, may be transferred to Japan. An¬ 
other politician regarded as a possible candidate 
for the Legation in Tokyo is Mr. Estee of Cali¬ 
fornia, who is now seeking election to the Senate. 
Should he fail to reach the Senate—and his 
chances of success look decidedly problematical 
at present—he may wish to come to Japan. His 
influence is certainly sufficient to secure the 
latter post for him, should he seek it earnestly. 


MR. F. A. SATOW. 

H.E. Count Yamada, Minister of Slate for 
Jjustice, and the officials of the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, gave a farewell banquet at the Ountai 
(hall of cherries and clouds) in Uyeno Park, 
on the evening of the 31 st ultimo, to Mr. F. A. 
Salow, who is about to leave Japan. Among 
the guests were Messrs. Boissonade de Fontar- 
abie, Kirkwood, and Lonholm. The banquet was 
furnished by the celebrated restaurant Yaozen, 
and a large number of the most skilled dan- 
seuses of Tokyo delighted the party by their 
charming performances. Few foreigners have 
made so many and so close friends in Japan, 
among all nationalities, as Mr. Satow. His 
personal qualities have endeared him to all, and 
liis high abilities have added to the lustre of the 
name which his cousin, Mr. Ernest Satow, 
placed at the head of all sinologues and zealous 
students in the East. 


ARMOURED TURRETS FOR LAND BATTERIES. 

The Temps of Feb. 4 has the following in re¬ 
ference to turrets for land batteries, which are 
being adopted in new defences now in course of 
construction at several places on the Continent: 
“The Belgian Government has just given orders 
to Messrs. Schneider & Co. for armoured turrets 
of the same pattern as the one which was tested 
last October on the Creusot’s Polygon before 
the Belgian Commission and a great many 
officers of other countries. We are not sur¬ 
prised at the decision arrived at, after what has 
been written by our special correspondent, who 
was present at the trials and therefore able to 
verify the superior arrangement and working of 
the machinery and the accuracy of the fire. 


A MONUMENT TO COM MEMO RATF. THE FIRST DIET. 

It has been decided to erect a monument in 
Uyeno Park, on the high plateau called Sakura- 
gaoka, to commemorate the opening of the first 
Japanese Diet. In Japan, when people think of 
setting up monoliths, the character and shape 
of the stone to be employed receive the greatest 
attention. It is counted but a poor performance 
to eiect a square block of granite, unless indeed 
its dimensions be exceptionally imposing. A 
stone so prepared by Nature as to suit the pur¬ 
pose exactly, and at the same time so comely in 
proportions as to constitute a striking object, 
is the ideal. Two such stones are said to exist 
in Inai-mura, Rikuzen province. They have 
long been celebrated in that locality as the chry¬ 
santhemum stones ( kikumei-seki), but for what 
reason this name attaches to them, we do not 
know. The problem is, however, how to get 
them to Tokyo. In other limes great feudal 
chiefs and men of wealth thought nothing of 
transporting huge rocks by sea and liver from 
distant parts of the country to adorn their gar¬ 
dens. There is not in Tokyo a park or plea¬ 
sure ground where one may not find akami-seki, 
brought all the way from Sado; mikage that 
came from Osaka; ao-ishi, with blue and white 
dappling and veining, that journeyed to Hie 
capital from Izu; iso-ishi, deeply pilled and 
gnarled by the waves of the Odawara sea ; kuro- 
boku from the base of some volcanic mountain ; 
huge, flat blocks of tiebukawa quarried a hun¬ 
dred miles away, and many another rock never 
placed by nature in the plains of Musashi. But 
men have become unaccustomed to this kind of 
extravagance; or perhaps it would be more cor¬ 
rect to say tliat the great supplies of garden 
rocks accumulated in the capital by the nobles 
who, under the Tokugawa regime, were com¬ 
pelled to spend every alternate year in Yedo 
themselves and to leave their families there at 
other times, have hitherto been found sufficient 
for the needs of the present generation. At all 
events people talk now-a-days when a big stone 
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has to be transported from a distance, whereas 
formerly they transported it and said nothing. 
The “ chrysanthemum ” stones of Rikuzen will 
probably require a special boat to be built for 
them, itis said, and possiblytheir transit toTokyo 
may involve as many difficulties and as much 
delay as befel the great bronze torii at the Sho- 
konsha Shrine. Each stone is 33 feet in height, 
and when raised upon the group of filty rocks 
piled together to form their pedestal, they will 
tower 71 feel above the ground. On one stone 
are to be inscribed the Emperor’s name, and the 
names and titles of the members of both Houses 
of Parliament. H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa is to 
write the ideographs for the carvers to copy. 
The other stone is to carry on both faces in¬ 
scriptions composed by Count Ito, the caligra- 
phical task being entrusted to a celebrated pen¬ 
man, Mr. Miya-no-koji Yasubumi, a native of 
Dazaifu in Chikuzen. The monument will thus 
be noble in proportions, aristocratic in associa¬ 
tions, and classical as to its legends. 


THF. TROUBLES OF THE “JIYU SHIMBUN." 

The Jiyu Shimbun is the organ of the Radical 
Party. It was started by Count Itagaki, and 
when retiring from the leadership of the Parly 
in February, he announced that he should 
henceforth devote himself to the newspaper and 
its concerns. The public therefore learns with 
some surprise that the Jiyu Shimbun has just 
been made the corpus vile of proceedings re¬ 
calling recent incidents in the history of 
United Ireland. The details, which we take 
from the Jiji Shimpo, are these:—Owing to 
Borne causes not yet fully explained, differ¬ 
ences lately occurred between the shareholders 
and the editorial staff of the paper, and on 
the 29th ultimo one of the principal share¬ 
holders, Mr. Mogi Torajiro, addressed a letter 
to the editor, Mr. Kurihara Ryoichi, and to 
some others of the editorial staff, informing 
them that their services would not be required 
after the 1st instant. It appears that the com¬ 
munication to Mr. Kurihara was sent to his 
residence during his absence, and opened by 
his wife. Immediately on receiving it. she 
proceeded to Count Itagaki to seek an explana¬ 
tion. The Count, not less startled than she had 
been, declared himself unable to comprehend 
the affair, and set out to seek Mr. Mogi. The 
latter took high ground. Without entering into 
particulars, he simplysaid that, having acted with 
the concurrence of the other shareholders, he saw 
no reason to account for what he had done. 
Count Itagaki was greatly annoyed. Whatever 
veiws the shareholders might entertain, he said, 
they had no business to take any conclusive 
step without consulting him, the founder of the 
paper, to whom they had pledged them¬ 
selves to entrust everything connected with the 
editorship; and they were acting altogether in 
excess of their legitimate power when they 
went to the length of dismissing the chief 
editor. Mr. Mogi does not appear to have 
made any resolute attempt to controvert 
Count Itagaki’s views. He look his de¬ 
parture quietly, having doubtless arranged 
beforehand as to his future course, for early 
the following morning, in company with Mr. 
Yagiwara Hanshi, of the National Radicals, 
and some thirty others, he proceeded to the 
office of the Jiyu Shimbun, and, taking posses¬ 
sion of the premises, set about the work of edit¬ 
ing and composition. Of course an animated 
cdiloquy soon ensued between the old and the 
new staffs. The former proposed that the publi¬ 
cation of the paper should he suspended for a 
day in order to arrive at a settlement, but Mr. 
Yagiwara would not hear of this. It was next 
suggested that if the publication must proceed, 
the copy should pass through the hands of the old 
staff, but this idea also was rejected. Mr. Kuri¬ 
hara, the former editor, and his collaborateurs then 
declared that since their moderate proposals 
met with no response, they must insist upon the 
intruders vacating the office, but of course this 
solution did not command assent, and by de¬ 
grees the two parties proceeded to such extremi¬ 
ties that it became necessary to summon the 
police, who with difficulty restored calm. Each 
side asserted its right of ownership with equal 


pertinacity, and retired from the field in pos¬ 
session at any rate of an unabated resolve to 
oppose the other’s claim. It has been arranged 
that the publication of the paper shall be sus¬ 
pended for a week, in order to evolve some 
understanding. So far as w r e can judge, the 
complication is simply an attempt to obtain 
control of the paper in the interests of a section 
of the Radicals opposed to Count Itagaki's 
leadership. The Party cuts a very poor figure at 
present, but we presume that these internal 
ebullitions are a more or less unavoidable pre¬ 
liminary to strong and permanent solidarity. 


NEWS FROM CHINA. 

The port of Chung-king has at length been 
declared officially open to foreign trade, though 
the measure is somewhat limited in its effects 
by the provision prohibiting steamers and sailing 
ships other than those of “ Chinese type ” from 
ascending above Ichang. The interpretation of the 
restriction imposed on sailing vessels may, how¬ 
ever, in the opinion of the Chinese Times “prove 
sufficiently elastic to admit of some improvements 
being made, for the Mother of Invention would 
doubtless find some way of reducing the casual¬ 
ties in the navigation of the river, if the trade 
should prove to be worth it.” * * * Some 

trouble appears to have taken place in Tientsin 
over the levy of wharfage dues. All Chinese 
importations for some years past, that is to say 
nineteen-twentieths of the import trade of the 
port, have, we learn from our Tientsin contem¬ 
porary, been subjected to a small tax, which is 
collected at the Foreign Custom House for ac¬ 
count of the local Board of Works, an institution 
charged with the making and up-keep of the 
city and suburban roads. Recently, however, 
an ingenious foreign firm came to an arrange¬ 
ment with certain Chinese importers to pass 
their goods for them, evade the wharfage dues, 
and, we suppose, divide the spoil. This was 
naturally felt as a grievance by the body of na¬ 
tive merchants, who paid the wharfage dues 
and who were thereby placed at an unfair 
disadvantage, and a general protest was made to 
the Hai Kwan Taotai and the Commissioner of 
Customs, the merchants demanding that in 
either collecting or not collecting the dues, all 
should be at least placed on an equal footing. 
Asa result of the dispute the aggrieved importers 
refused to remove their goods from the Bund, 
and that locality was for some days crowded by 
cargo, which overflowed into the side streets. 
The foreign firm, on perceiving the bad conse¬ 
quences of their action, very properly withdrew 
from the position taken up, and the whole 
matter was at length arranged. * * * The 

silting up of the Peiho is a circumstance fraught 
with deep anxiety to residents of Tientsin, and 
many theories as to the cause, and propositions 
for remedy, have been brought forward from 
time to time. The latest contribution to the dis¬ 
cussion is from a nautical correspondent, who 
advances the view—not by any means a novel 
one we fancy—that the silting arises from the ab¬ 
sence of a regular supply of head waters, and sug¬ 
gests as a scheme of prevention the cutting of 
a canal from some point in the lower river to 
Tientsin. * * * The Prefect of Tientsin, 

acting on the advice of the Provincial Chief 
Examiner, has taken a very laudable step : he has 
issued a proclamation against “cribbing" in 
an approaching examination for the first degree. 
Many wealthy scholars, says the worthy pre¬ 
fect, have been known to hire others to repre¬ 
sent them in their examinations, and he has 
determined to discourage the practice, for if 
literary degrees are to be procured by wealth, 
po r r scholars will be shut out, the literati 
ruined, and the nation dishonoured. Every 
candidate therefore for the examination must 
have some one to vouch for his ability and 
integrity, and if notwithstanding this precau¬ 
tion any scholar is able to indulge in dishonest 
conduct he will be debarred from all future 
examinations. * * * * The Tartar soldiery 
forming the garrison at Chinkiang do not appear 
to hit it off with the local Chinese officials and 
their motley attendants. Knowing how perilous 
would be their position in the event of a faction 
fight, the foreign residents feel far from happy 


and in consequence of a request from H.B.M. 
Consul, the Linnet was despatched from Shang¬ 
hai on the 20th ultimo to reassure British 
and other nationals. Later news report a 
quieter state of affairs. * * * English re¬ 

sidents of Shanghai have resolved in public 
meeting to hold a St. George's Ball on the 23rd 
ultimo. * * * The lines of the Shanghai 

Tugboat Company (Ld.) do not appear to have 
fallen in very pleasant places during the year 
1890. At the annual meeting held on the 24th 
ultimo, it was stated that the net earnings for 
the year were Tls. 1 4 . 453 . against Tls. 5,964 
in 1889 and Tls. 16,825 in 1888, the first com¬ 
plete year after the incorporation of the com¬ 
pany. The first mentioned sum, representing 
I4i per cent on the capital, would have shown 
a very handsome profit on the year’s working, 
but the shareholders were not fated to participate 
in it. Inheriting from their predecessors the 
dreadful legacy of a law suit, the directors found 
themselves mulcted in the sum of Tls. 12,453, 
and the remainder of the total amount at their 
disposal (swelled to Tls. 19,625 by the addition 
of a sum brought over from the previous year) 
was accounted for by depreciation and legal 
expenses. As if this were not bad enough, two 
of the company’s tug-boats, the Fuhlee and the 
Fairy must needs run up against each other 
in the end of 1890, the Fairy , which the 
directors had been desirous of selling for 
a couple of years on account of her un¬ 
suitability for their service, proving the justice 
of their views by going to the bottom—a loss 
of Tls. 15,000, for it does not seem likely 
that she can be raised. * * * The ac¬ 

counts of the Shanghai Gas Company show 
a net profit for the year to 31st December 
last of Tls. 40,947, of which Tls. 12,000 was 
paid as dividend for the half year to June 30th 
and a similar sum for the period to 31st Dec., 
Tls. 10,018 written off for depreciation, and Tls. 
5,500 carried to the reserve fund, now amounting 
to Tls.100,000. * * * The arbitrators’award 
in the Kobe Pfaru-l'elemachus collision case 
has been given, and both steamers are de¬ 
clared to blame, which means that the total 
cost of the repairs will be borne equally by 
both sides. * * * Applications for shares 

in the Bank of China, &c., are said to 
be very considerably in excess of the num¬ 
ber held on the Shanghai register. * * * 

From a report by the Director of Mines, trans¬ 
lated in the N.-C. Daily News, it appears that 
the Company engaged in working the Yunnan 
Copper Mines has had to appeal to the 
Government for assistance, work having been 
stopped for two months in consequence of in¬ 
cessant rain, which visitation was followed by an 
epidemic among the workmen. To avoid shut¬ 
ting up the mines altogether and throwing the five 
or six thousand miners idle, the company gave 
them food and shelter on the premises, and now 
appeals for a loan of Tls. 300,000. As Tls. 
700,000 have already been sunk in the under¬ 
taking, the Director of Mines has advanced the 
amount asked, on condition that it be repaid in 
yearly instalments. 


COMBINATION AMONG FOREIGN FIRMS. 

It seems a pity that people should not take the 
trouble to ascertain the facts of a case before 
they set about discussing it in the local press. 
What could be more opposed to the truth, for 
example, than the following assertion, made ap¬ 
parently with complete conviction, by a corre¬ 
spondent of a local English contemporary:—“ If 
merchants unite strongly on this, or any other, 
question, they are so thwarted, and perhaps re¬ 
viled, by the Japan Mail, whose office compels 
him to draw the sword for the people of his adop¬ 
tion, that not a few of the Hongs prefer to suffer 
in silence.” Truly such a statement suggests 
the idea that some people in this Settlement have 
Japan Mail on the brain, and are determined 
to imagine themselves opposed where in reality 
they are supported. The subject discussed by 
the correspondent from whom we have quoted 
is the failure of Japanese dealers to take delivery 
of goods imported to their order by foreign 
firms, and he recommends a combination among 
the latter for the purpose of checking the laxity 
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of the Japauese. Now it happens that exactly 
the same recommendation has been made over 
and over again by us. “ Recommendation ” is 
perhaps, a misleading term to employ. Mer¬ 
chants know their own business too well to need 
advice from journalists, and we have confined 
ourselves to expressing regret that no possibility 
of effective combination seemed to exist. The 
very day before this correspondent’s accusation 
appeared, we said, in a leading article :—“ It 
is distinctly regrettable that foreigners on 
their side, cannot enter into some agreement, 
pledging themselves to insist upon certain con¬ 
ditions in their dealings with Japanese;” and 
we concluded with the words :—“ We venture 
to hope that the occasion may be seized by 
foreign merchants to counteract the decided¬ 
ly baleful influence of such ill-judged inter¬ 
ference " as that of the Japanese Guild. In 
that we are entirely at one with the correspon¬ 
dent who expects to be “ thwarted and reviled ’ 
by us, and though he seems so anxious to have us 
for opponents, we really cannot gratify him on 
the present occasion. As for Hongs “ suffering 
in silence ” rather than brave the thwarting and 
perhaps reviling of the Japan Mail, the notion 
is extremely comical. 


A DEFAULTER. 

Last Thursday Mr. Uyeno, a Japanese mer¬ 
chant of whom we spoke when referring to the 
trouble between Messrs. Thomas and Company 
and the local Japanese Guild, took delivery of 
parcels of goods from several foreign firms in 
this Settlement, paying for them bv cheque. 
The amounts, fortunately were not large—from 
one to two thousand yen, we believe. The 
following day being Good Friday, the cheques 
were not presented for payment until Monday, 
and it was then found that no assets were forth¬ 
coming to pay them, and that Mr. Uyeno had 
disappeared. The whole proceeding looks very 
like a deliberate fraud. With what feelings, we 
wonder, does the Guild now regard the action 
taken by it in behalf of Mr. Uyeno, who deemed 
it a hardship that such an one as he should be 
required to submit to written conditions pro¬ 
viding against the contingency of a broken con¬ 
tract? The Guild, of course, is not responsible 
for this last disgraceful performance, but we 
cannot help thinking that if it employed its in¬ 
fluence and strength to prevent irregularities, 
rather than to support their perpetrators, men 
of Mr. Uyeno's stamp would be scarcer. 


ANTI-NEWSPAPER MEN IN NEMURO. 

It was hoped that further particulars would 
have been received on Thursday of a disturbance 
in Nemuro, telegraphically reported in Tokyo 
on the 1st instant, but up to last evening nothing 
further had been learned. The telegram said 
that, on the 31st instant, a number of the Ton- 
den-hei, or militia settlers, broke into the office 
of the Nemuro Shimbun, and set themselves to 
destroy the type and machinery. Being oppos¬ 
ed by the editor, Mr. Watanabe, and several 
others of the staff, a fight ensued, with the result 
that not a few wounds were inflicted. A num¬ 
ber of the rioters are under arrest, but nothing 
is said as to the origin of this outburst against 
the newspaper. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE BUREAU. 

Mr. Sonoda Yasukata, hitherto Assistant-chief 
of the Tokyo Metropolitan Police, wa6 on Thurs¬ 
day appointed Chief, in succession to Viscount 
Tanaka. Mr. Sonoda has also been raised to 
the rank of a second-class chokunin. The post 
is considered important, and its occupants have 
almost invariably been officials of Satsuma ex¬ 
traction, a rule confirmed in the case of Mr. 
Sonoda. The salary attached to it is 4,000 yen 
annually. Mr. Sonoda comes into office simul¬ 
taneously with extensive reorganizations of the 
Bureau. These were officially announced the 
day before Thursday, and we shall describe their 
leading features in a future issue. 


DEPARTURES. 

In the German steamer General Werder, which 
sailed on Wednesday from Yokohama, two very 
old residents of Japan, Mr. and Mrs. Knipping, 


left a country where nearly two decades of their life 
had been passed. Mr. Knipping worked chiefly 
in the meteorological line. He organized the 
Japanese meteorological system, and rendered 
immense service by thoroughness and ingenuity 
very far above the average. The same steamer 
carried off the Rev. W. Spinner, a German mis¬ 
sionary, who during five years of the most zealous 
labour won an exceptional measure of love and 
respect from all classes. We may hope, per¬ 
haps, to see Mr. Spinner return in the course of 
a year, but to Mr. and Mrs. Knipping Japan has 
probably said goodbye forever. 


BARON DORNBERG. 

Much pain has been caused in Tokyo by the 
news that Baron Dornberg, formerly Secretary 
of the Imperial German Legation in Japan, died 
at the German Embassy in St. Petersburg on 
the 15th of February. The circumstances of 
his untimely decease—lie was only 37 years of 
age—are not known. Baron Dornberg had 
made many warm friends during his stay in the 
Japanese capital, and when he was transferred 
to another post less than three years ago, the 
hope of his return at some future date was 
entertained by numbers of all nationalities. It 
is sad tiiat a career so full of promise should 
terminate so prematurely. 


JAPANBSB REPRESENTATIVE IN PARIS. 

Viscount Nomura Yasushi, a Privy Councillor, 
isgazetted to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis¬ 
ter Plenipotentiary to France. Viscount Nomura 
is well know to many of the Foreign residents 
of this Settlement, having been Prefect of 
Kanagawa prior to Mr. Oki Morikata. The 
Japanese Legation in Paris has been vacant 
since the return of Viscount Tanaka last year to 
Japan. 

VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

We understand that Mr. Fenton has been en¬ 
gaged as assistant master for the Victoria Public 
School. Mr. Fenton is said to be a certificated 
teacher of considerable experience and ability, 
having very successfully managed a school at 
Kobe for about twelve months, and has been 
several years engaged at Mr. Fukuzawa’s School 
in Tokyo. 

DR. KOCH’S LYMPH. 

A small quantity of Dr. Koch’s lymph having 
been received in Japan, experiments are now 
being made with it by Dr. Nakahama. It is 
said that the announcement of the discovery has 
caused much excitement in the country districts, 
and that constant applications for lymph, and 
for information as to the results of the experi¬ 
ments, are received in Tokyo. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 

It is confidently stated that, in addition to tire 
large reductions just made in the staff of the 
various Departments of State, an important 
measure of administrative reform will be pro¬ 
mulgated and carried out within a few days. 
This is the reform which the Government pledg¬ 
ed itself to make in deference to the wishes of 
the Diet. 


ELECTION IN SHIGA PREFECTURE. 

Thf. election of a member to fill the vacancy in 
the representation of Shiga Prefecture, caused 
by the resignation of Mr. Sugiura Clioko, has 
resulted in the return of Mr. Kawashitna Uichi- 
ro, who obtained 1,225 vole3 » against 471 cast 
for his rival, Mr. Tanizawa Ryozo. 


MR. P. MAYET. 

We regret to learn that, in connection with the 
economies dictated by the Diet, Japan is likely 
to deprive herself of the services of Mr. P. 
Mayet. Mr. Mayet has spent many years in this 
country, and has given valuable advice to the 
Administration on many occasions. 


MR. ERNEST HART AND THE TOKYO MEDICAL 
FACULTY. 

On Monday afternoon Mr. Ernest Hart delivered 
a lecture before the medical men of Tokyo at 
the Koyokan, Shiba. The lecturer’s object was 


chiefly to describe the aims and working of the 
British Medical Association and the Medical Pro¬ 
vidence Society, but the address also dealt with 
a few of the results of Mr. Hart’s observations 
in the capital. Surgeon-GeneralTakagi occupied 
the chair and interpreted Mr. Hart's speech into 
Japanese. Mr. and Mrs. Hart were afterwards 
entertained at a banquet. They start for Nikko 
following day. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. ' 

•-♦- 

The Radical Party ( Jiyu-to ) is now at a 
critical period of its existence. The election of 
Count Itagaki to the leadership, instead of 
restoring union and harmony, seems to have 
been the means of creating fresh discon¬ 
tent and ill-feeling between the various factions 
composing the party. The districts said to be 
dissatisfied with the new arrangement are the 
North-East, the Kwan-to, and the Kyushu 
regions, especially the first and the last. The 
representatives of the Kyushu section will hold 
a general meeting at Nagasaki in May next, 
when they propose to finally determine their 
attitude towards the new leader and his party. 
The principal ground of the dissatisfaction 
fell by their section lies, not in the personal 
qualifications of the newly re-appointed chief, 
but in a belief that Count Itagaki's return to the 
leadership will inevitably lead to an undue pre¬ 
ponderance of Tosa influence, and that the as¬ 
cendancy of the Tosa folks would be prejudical 
to the ultimate amalgamation of all the progres¬ 
sive parties. The Rikken Jiyxt Shimbun denies 
that there is any general discontent in the parly, 
and asserts that the majority of the Kyushu 
section are not ill affected towards the new 
organization. But Mr. Kajiki, writing in the 
Hochi Shimbun, strongly traverses the al¬ 
legations of Count Itagaki's organ. He is 
of opinion that until the lime arrives for the 
amalgamation of all the progressive parties, the 
best policy is to unite the various sections of 
the Jiyu-to on the principle of federation, leav¬ 
ing each section free to manage its own local 
affairs. He, consequently, holds it unwise to 
appoint a leader with almost despotic powers, 
as was recently done at the Osaka meeting. 
He advises the dissatisfied sections to sever 
their connection with the Jiyu-to , if they find 
themselves unable to change the organization of 
the parly. The Alimpo offers similar advice to 
the Kyushu and the North-East sections. It is 
evident from these circumstances that the Kai- 
shin-lo desires to draw away from the Jiyu-to 
whatever local bodies are in favour of amalga¬ 
mating the progressive parties, and that its 
wishes are not at all unlikely to be gratified, 
according to the present aspect of affairs. The 
Kaishinto-to, in short, concluding that it can 
never work with the mass of the Jiyu-to , wants 
to attract to itself a considerable portion of the 
latter. 

* 

* • 

The question of Treaty Revision continues 
to occupy the attention of the vernacular press. 
As stated in our last weekly summary, there 
are indications that the parlies opposed to the 
Ministry will adopt a more or less hostile atti¬ 
tude. The Yomiuri Shimbun, after giving 
a summary of the alleged proposals of Vis¬ 
count Aoki, observes that the Opposition will 
not be in favour of these proposals; the 
Conservatives disliking mixed residence and the 
Liberals insisting on the immediate abolition of 
extra-territoriality. Thus our contemporary 
thinks that the Minister for Foreign Affairs will 
have to face the opposition of certain foreign 
Powers as well as of a large section of his own 
countrymen. To suspend the negotiations once 
more would be to add to the humiliations which the 
country lias repeatedly sustained in connection 
with the question. The Yomiuri therefore advises 
Viscount Aoki to obtain the approbation of the 
Diet, and then to approach the Treaty Powers 
with the whole weight of the country behind him. 
The Kokumin Shimbun offers similar counsel. 
The plea of secrecy, observes that paper, ought 
not to apply in the case of treaties which directly 
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affect the economic concerns of the country. 
Should Viscount Aoki comply with the general 
demand of the people and ascertain the views 
of the Diet, he will be in a fair position to attain 
his objects, for then he will have the support of 
the whole nation. The Jiji Shimpo, writing on 
this subject, deplores the fact that public opinion 
on Treaty Revision is disfigured by unreasonable 
conservatism. Long centuries of seclusion have 
accustomed the Japanese to be conservative and 
suspicious in their relations with foreign nations. 
The old spiiit still remains active in certain 
quarters, and never fails to influence pub¬ 
lic opinion at every opportunity. The Jiji 
recommends its countrymen to be more tolerant 
and courageous in their foreign policy. It writes 
in a general manner, but is plainly in favour of 
giving large rights and liberties to foreigners in 
Japan on the revision of the treaties. 

* 

• * 

The Tokyo Shimpo ridicules the unreason¬ 
able position taken by certain advocates of equal 
treaties. They clamour for perfect equality, 
and yet they do not seem at all prepared 
to support the only policy that can insure 
the attainment of their demands, namely, 
the policy of blood and iron. Without cour¬ 
age and means to adopt such a policy, our 
contemporary thinks it inpossible to revise the 
treaties on a basis of perfect equality. On the 
other hand, give and take being the common 
practice all over the world, it will not be deroga¬ 
tory for Japan to recover her natural rights by 
making adequate concessions to foreign Powers. 
The Tokyo Shimpo hopes that its countrymen 
will essay all means to effect the solution of the 
problem in a peaceful manner. 

* 

* * 

The Shogyo Shimpo, continuing its articles 
on the subject of Treaty Revision, strongly re¬ 
bukes Conservatives opposed to the opening of 
the country for mixed residence. There are, 
the Shogyo says, certain general conditions uni¬ 
versally recognized as essential for the commer¬ 
cial intercourse of nations. The more important 
of these conditions are stated to be as follows. 
The nationals of either of the contracting parties 
should have, in the territory of the other, (1) 
liberty to come and live, and own property, real 
and movable ; (2) liberty to engage in com¬ 
merce and industry; (3) the right to be treated 
in the same way as people of the country in 
matters of taxation ; and (4) a title to enjoy the 
same privileges and facilities as natives in 
respect of legal tribunals or public offices. The 
Shogyo declares it utterly impossible to con¬ 
clude a commercial treaty with any foreign 
country without recognizing these conditions. 
Still it recommends that certain restrictions be 
imposed on the ownership of land, and would 
exclude all foreigners from the coasting trade 
and the fisheries. It further claims that Japan 
ought to give special advantages to countries 
that are the chief purchasers of her products, 
namely, the United States, France and China. 
Fortunately for Japan, she has little or no oc¬ 
casion to apprehend conpetilion on the part 
of those countries in industry and commerce. 
Next on the list come Korea and the 
South Sea Islands. With these Japan should 
endeavour to arrange a conventional tariff, so 
that Japanese goods may enter their ports as 
cheaply and conveniently as their goods enter 
the ports of Japan. The United States may not 
agree to such an arrangement; so, in the case 
of that country and of all other Powers similar¬ 
ly situated, Japan should fix a general tariff im¬ 
posing higher rates than those stipulated for in 
the conventional tariff. In short, the whole con- 
-tewtierujf Shogyo Shimpo resolves into this, 
that the Treaties should be revised in whatever 
manner seems most beneficial to the develop¬ 
ment of the country’s foreign trade. 

* 

* * 

The Korean question still engages the atten¬ 
tion of the Metropolitan papers. The Mimpo 
disagrees with some other journals which think 
that China, and not Russia, is the originator of 
the present crisis, if, indeed, there be a crisis, 
in the affairs of Korea. No indication exists 
that Russia has in any way become ag¬ 
gressive or threatening towards the penin¬ 


sula. Yet the Mimpo strongly doubts 
whether China is really resolved on taking deci¬ 
sive steps for the annexation of the Korean 
Kingdom. The Chinese Ministers of State are 
the last persons in the world to agree on any 
definite policy. And even if they have come to 
an agreement, China would be reluctant to take 
such a bold step without consulting England. 
But the Mimpo doubts whether England would 
consent to give China any material help for 
the consummation of such an object. Did 
any Ministry in England promise help to 
China, it would at once expose itself to 
violent attacks from the opposition and might 
even be obliged to resign. It is thus extremely 
unlikely that China will be able to obtain the 
co-operation of England in any aggressive de¬ 
signs on Korea. But supposing that China de¬ 
cided to carry out her long cherished policy of 
aggrandizement in Korea, and supposing that 
Japan resolved to prevent anything of the kind, 
even at the point of the bayonet, the Mimpo 
doubts whether China could accomplish her ob¬ 
ject in defiance of the just protests of Japan. 
The maintenance of the independence of Korea 
being essential for the peace of the East, our 
contemporary advises the Japanese Government 
to pursue a firm and unyielding policy towards 
Korea, which advice, we ( Japan Mail), have 
been reading in Japanese newspapers for the 
past nine years. 

* 

* * 

The Jiji Shimpo alludes to a rumour that the 
Chinese Government has sent a despatch to 
Korea, demanding the abdication of the King 
in favour of his son, China’s object being to 
appoint the Tai Won-kung Regent of the 
Kingdom, and thus to control its internal 
affairs. The Jiji hopes that the rumour may 
prove groundless, but says that if it be 
true, such a proceeding cannot be disregar¬ 
ded by Japan, since it would be tantamount 
to an unequivocal declaration of sovereignty 
over the peninsular kingdom. China, continues 
the Jiji, cannot support any such claim, as she 
has recognized the independence of Korea by 
suffering her to conclude treaties with foreign 
countries. China must, therefore, be called to 
severe account, if she has really taken the step 
attributed to her by ruinoilr. 

• 

• * 

The approaching visit of the Russian Prince 
Imperial receives increasing attention from the 
press. Popular interest in the visit has been 
heightened by a rumour that Saigo Takamori 
and a few of his confidential generals are 
coming back in company with the Prince. 
For some inexplicable reason this incredible 
story seems to be believed by a large number of 
people. 

* 

* * 

The Choya Shimbun tells its countrymen not 
to regard the approaching visit of the Russian 
Prince Imperial with any uneasiness or suspicion. 
Such an attitude would be highly disrespectful 
to the august visitor and to the Throne of 
Russia. The Choya advises that he be received 
with all possible marks of respect and good will. 
In another article, the Choya recommends 
the Japan Tea Company to show special 
hospitality to the Russian Crown Prince, as 
Russia is likely to become a most important 
customer of Japanese tea. 

• 

* * 

The Jiji Shimpo, writing on the same sub¬ 
ject, calls upon the members of the Municipal 
Council of Tokyo to appoint a committee for 
the entertainment of the Russian Crown Prince. 
As on the occasion of the visit of General Grant, 
the Prince and his party might be invited to 
witness the performances at the Kabuki-sa or 
Shinlomi-za, or they might be entertained at a 
grand ball. At any rate the Jiji urges the 
municipal authorities of the capital to take up 
the matter speedily, for their example will cer¬ 
tainly be followed by other towns throughout 
the country. 

* 

• * 

Depression of trade in Tokyo, according to 
the vernacular press, is becoming very great. 
The Toyo Shimpo publishes a conversation 


which its editor had with a wealthy clothier in 
Nihon-bashi, who told him that the present 
depression in Tokyo has no parallel in modern 
times, except the depression at the time of the 
Restoration. The same merchant assured the 
editor that among his own acquaintances 
there are seven or eight ton-ya who have 
suffered severe losses on account of the 
inability of their customers to make payments, 
and that nearly seven hundred dealers in 
rice were declared bankrupt towards the 
close of last year. Suffering among petty 
tradesmen, artisans, and day labourers, is 
said to be extreme. Carpenters, who usually 
receive from forty to fifty sen a day, are willing 
to work for from fifteen to twenty sen. The im¬ 
mediate and principal cause of this depression 
is to be sought in the panic caused among offi¬ 
cials by the Diet’s reduction of the number and 
salaries of public servants. The Tokyo Shim¬ 
po mentions three other causes; first, recent 
failures of companies, the majority of the sharer 
holders of which are inhabitants of the capital ; 
secondly, the long continued rise in the price of 
rice; and thirdly, the withdrawal of a large 
amount of capital from Tokyo in recent years, 
owing to the purchase of land in the provinces by 
wealthy merchants and noblemen of Tokyo. An 
instance is given of one man buying cultivated 
land in Echigo amounting in value to about 
400,000 yen. In order to give relief to the dis¬ 
tressed people of Tokyo our contemporary re¬ 
commends the suspension of the work of city 
improvement. The inhabitants of the capital 
are yearly taxed to the extent of more than 
400,000 yen for the prosecution of these works. 
They are advised to urge upon the municipal 
authorities the advisability of a temporary sus¬ 
pension of the undertaking. 

* 

• * 

The Kokkiuai observes that a period of poli¬ 
tical activity has always been followed by a 
period of business depression in Japan. Ac¬ 
cording to that journal, the present depression is 
attributable to the excessive political agitation 
of last year, and also to the withdrawal of more 
than six million yen, now in the Treasury vaults, 
from circulation in the country. 

* 

* * 

The Mainichi Shimbun remarks that business 
depression prevails more or less throughout the 
country, but nowhere is it so acute as in Tokyo. 
The price of rice cannot account for this, since 
rice was far dearer last year than at present. The 
cause must be sought in the fact that Tokyo is 
on the eve of an important change in its business 
arrangements. Hitherto tradesmen depended 
for custom upon the official class, but owing to 
the reductions voted by the Diet, the official 
class has become far more chary of expenses. 
A large number of dismissed officials intend to 
withdraw to their native provinces, while those 
still remaining in Tokyo can no longer afford to 
maintain their former standard of living. Our 
contemporary advises tradesmen of the capital 
to seek customers in quarters other than official. 

* * * 

The Kokktvai writes on the necessity of pay¬ 
ing more attention to nautical education. The 
Mimpo draws attention to the importance of 
infusing the spirit of the old samurai into the 
business men of the present day. The Kokkwai 
speaks highly of the character of English mer¬ 
chants, who, it says, have many noble qualities 
similar to those possessed by the old samurai. 
The Choya Shimbun urges the expediency of 
protecting the fishing interest off the coast of 
Chishima (theKurile Islands). The Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun is still engaged in reviewing the his¬ 
tory of the first session of the Diet. The 
Nippon has commenced a series of articles on 
the question of currency under the Meiji Go¬ 
vernment. The Kokumin Shimbun regrets 
that the rising generation among Choshu men 
do not seriously enter into the popular move¬ 
ment of the present day, while the young men 
of Satsuma are very active in acquiring influence 
outside the Government. The Jiyu Shimbun 
has temporarily stopped publication, owing to 
difficulties that have arisen among the proprie¬ 
tors of the paper. 
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MR. MAYEJIA 1 A. 

- ♦- 

A VERY characteristic incident has just 
occurred in Yokohama. On the 20th 
ultimo the Mainiclii Shimbun published 
an editorial note, lauding the services of 
the retiring Vice-Minister of Communica¬ 
tions, Mr. MAYEJIMA, and converting his 
retirement into- a weapon for attacking 
the Communications Department directly, 
and the Government indirectly. The 
special charge preferred by the Mainichi 
was a rumour that about a hundred thou¬ 
sand yen had unlawfully come into the 
pockets of high officials of the Department 
—contracts to the amount of half a million 
yen having been placed with their rela¬ 
tives—and that Mr. Mayejima’s resigna¬ 
tion was in consequence of his having dis¬ 
closed these transactions so that they be¬ 
came the subject of questions in the Diet. 
This rumour was eagerly snapped up by a 
local English journal—the Japan Gazette 
—which, under its present management, 
appears to have deliberately chosen for 
itself the role of seeking out every 
scrap of anti-Governmental scandal or 
pro-Opposition abuse appearing in the 
columns of the vernacular press, and re¬ 
producing these malicious items with 
strong asseverations of its own faith in their 
truth, and mysterious references to con¬ 
firmatory testimony of the vaguest cha¬ 
racter. In the case of Mr. MAYEJIMA, the 
Gazette , writing on the same day of the 
Mainichi s publication, and with only that 
journal’s “rumour” before it, did not he¬ 
sitate to speak of news having reached it 
that the Department’s “unrestrained cor¬ 
ruption was the cause of the resignation 
of a man who might be said to be the 
father of postal and telegraphic communi¬ 
cation in this country;” adding its “belief 
that no foreigner had any conception of 
the amount of corruption allowed in the 
Communications Department,” and its 
conviction that “publicity was the only 
cure for the hoard of corrupt practices 
which the present Government had in¬ 
herited.” Now, unlike many stories cir¬ 
culated with a special object, this slander 
carried its own refutation. Mr. MAYEJIMA 
appeared as Government Delegate for the 
Communications Department in the House 
of Representatives. His nomination to 
that office took place some time previous 
to the meeting of the Diet, so as to enable 
him to acquaint himself thoroughly with 
every detail of the Department’s affairs, 
and be in a position to answer any 
questions put by the Representatives 
in connection with its expenditures. Long 
before his turn arrived to discharge the 
function of Delegate, it had become per¬ 
fectly plain that there existed in the House 
a strong party determined, if possible, to 
fix some stigma upon the Government, and 
that every Delegate would be subjected to 
a cross-examination of the most searching, 
if not vexatious, nature. Mr. Mayejima 
deliberately faced this ordeal, and endured 


it with conspicuous ability. His Depart¬ 
ment was not singular in being made the 
subject of injurious insinuations and da- 
magingsuggestions in the House,but these, 
one and all, he met boldly and repelled 
with scorn, leaving on the minds of the 
Diet and the public an impression not only 
that he understood every detail of his 
business, but that he had, with convincing 
directness and talent,guaranteed the integ¬ 
rity of all his Department’s transactions. 
We are writing plain history—facts pro¬ 
minently recorded in past issues of the 
very journals now fanning the slander, 
and, most stange to say, actually recalled 
by them in the context of the slander itself. 
See, then, what the public is asked to be¬ 
lieve. It is asked to believe that Mr. 
MAYEJIMA, knowing his Department to 
be disgracefully corrupt, knowing that its 
transactions would not endure honest in¬ 
quiry, nevertheless deliberately undertook 
to stand sponsor before Parliament for the 
integrity of that Department and the honesty 
of those transactions; nay more, that he pre¬ 
sented himself before his inquisitors, having 
previously made revelations which should 
furnish materials for breaking down his 
own defence, and convicting him of false 
advocacy. This is the kind of folly dished 
up for the edification of the Yokohama 
community. An official, lauded to the 
skies for ability and probity, is declared 
to have fled from the corrupt practices of 
his Department, immediately after having 
vindicated its reputation before the world 
against every imputation of crooked deal¬ 
ing ; and is, moreover, said to have private¬ 
ly denounced its corruption to those before 
whom he was on the eve of appearing at 
its earnest guarantor. 

Let us pass for a moment to the! 
subsequent history of the incident. Thei 
morning after the publication of the 
Mainichi’s slander, there appeared in the 
columns of the same paper an official 
communication from a Secretary of the 
Department of Communications, declar¬ 
ing the story to be “groundless” and 
calling for its withdrawal. The Mainichi 
complied by withdrawing it. But the 
Japan Gazette took not the slightest 
notice of the official contradiction or of 
the withdrawal. It suffered its orginal 
article to stand oil the basis of a solitary 
rumour which had elicited official denial. 
Two days’ silence having demonstrated its 
resolve to maintain this unscrupulous re¬ 
serve, a letter was addressed to it, categori¬ 
cally denying the abuses attributed to the 
Department of Communications, and em¬ 
phatically declaring that the reason alleged 
for Mr. Mayejima’s resignation was not 
the true reason. To this the Gazette 
replied that “ the contradiction having 
proceeded from the parties accusecj, and 
not from the accusers, in the eyes of the 
public, both Japanese and foreign, it pos- 
sesed notan iotaofvalueas moral evidence.” 
Such was the delirious bias of this extra¬ 
ordinary journal that it thrust out of 


Court, as utterly unworthy of credence, any 
and every testimony about the Govern¬ 
ment’s affairs unless that testimony was 
supplied by the Government’s enemies. 
The Mainichi Shimbun is the organ of the 
Kaishin-to. Mr. Mayejima is a prominent 
member of the Kaishin-to. Last December, 
when the Budget was submitted to the 
Diet, the Kaishin-to members in the 
Lower House organised and headed a 
combination the proximate purpose of 
which was the rejection of the Budget, and 
the ultimate object the overthrow of the 
Cabinet. The attempt failed just when it 
had been carried within sight of success. 
Mr. MAYEJIMA resigned ; the Mainichi 
Shimbun published its rumour, and the 
next day inserted a distinct official contra¬ 
diction. Thereupon the Japan Gazette , 
crassly ignorant of Japanese politics, ex¬ 
cept in so far as its gleanings of scanda¬ 
lous scraps instruct it, and entirely with¬ 
out access to any but tainted sources of 
information, steps into the breach and 
magniloquently announces that “ the tes¬ 
timony of the overwhelming majority of 
disinterested persons pronounces the cause 
of the resignation of Count (sic) Mayejima 
to be corruption in the Department which 
he left.” It is impossible not to admire the 
splendid imagination that converts a con¬ 
tradicted rumour into “ the testimony of 
the overwhelming majority of disinterested 
persons.” As for Mr. Mayejima’s repu¬ 
tation, never could it be more foully 
besmirched than by the giddy folks who 
depict him standing in Parliament for two 
days to defend, against all assailants, the 
reputation of a Department which he 
knew to be “ unrestrainedly corrupt.” 


OWNERSff/P OF REAL ESTATE BY 
FOREIGNERS. 

-♦- 

T HE question of Treaty Revision having 
been again brought forward by the 
vernacular press, various rumours are cir¬ 
culated about the ownership of real estate 
by foreigners. It appears to be now pretty 
generally understood that the Japanese 
Government is disposed to withhold this 
privilege, in deference to the clearly ex¬ 
pressed wishes of the people. Of course 
the manner of dealing with the lands now 
held by foreigners within the Settlements 
demands and will receive special con¬ 
sideration, it being pretty certain that the 
Japanese Authorities have not the least 
desire to enforce, or the Foreign Repre¬ 
sentatives the smallest disposition to ac¬ 
cept, any arrangement unfair or illiberal 
towards the foreign land-renters. But 
what interests the far-seeing section of the 
public is the problem whether, by with¬ 
holding from foreigners the privilege of 
owning real estate in the interior, the de¬ 
velopment of the country may not be check¬ 
ed. The removal of existing restrictions 
upon trade, travel, and residence is not 
likely to be quickly followed by any radi- 
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cal change in the manner of conducting the 
empire’s foreign commerce. It may indeed 
be reasonably hoped that when the fo¬ 
reign settlements cease to be an entirely 
distinct part of Japan, the rings of mono¬ 
polists now said to environ them will be 
broken, and Western merchants will find 
greater freedom of action. What the mer¬ 
chants themselves wish, there is some dif¬ 
ficulty in determining. At one time, as 
when the memorial of 1884 was presented, 
they aver that they suffer considerably 
owing to present restrictions ; at another, 
as when the protest of 1886 was forward¬ 
ed, they profess themselves very well satis¬ 
fied with the old groove. Perhaps the 
truth lies between the two statements. 
Thirty yearshave crystallized into tolerable 
usages methods not intrinsically perfect, 
and three decades of familiarity have re¬ 
conciled foreigners to agents whom they' 
cannot regard with abstract satisfaction. 
Thus, were the interior thrown open and 
the boundariesof the settlements abolished, 1 
many people might still go on doing just 
as they have hitherto done. Others, again, I 
might endeavour to establish more direct I 
relations with consumers and producers, 1 
or with leading Japanese merchants of old 
standing, not one of whom—and the fact 
is very significant—has yet attempted 
to penetrate the fortresses of the Set¬ 
tlements. We do not pretend to fore¬ 
cast these issues. Nor, indeed, does 
there appear to be the smallest occa¬ 
sion to forecast them. As plain folks 
we are content to note the plain fact 
that restrictions cannot fail to be more or 
less injurious to commercial growth, and 
that, whether the degree of benefit to be 
derived from removing restrictions be 
easy or difficult to estimate, their removal 
is the obvious duty of wise statesmen. 
But though the present channels of trade 
might not be greatly altered, at all events 
for several years, the opening of the coun¬ 
try would certainly encourage one re¬ 
sult, namely, combinations of foreigners 
and Japanese for purposes of industrial 
enterprise. There are folks who deny that 
anything of the kind would happen. They 
may be right, but for our own part we are 
unable to entertain any doubt on the sub¬ 
ject. Noting the great dividends paid 
by all the banks throughout the empire, 
we draw the obvious deduction that money 
commands here a price far in excess of 
anything obtainable for it in Great Britain, 
and are convinced that there must be 
openings for foreign capital and foreign 
enterprise under such circumstances. To 
take advantage of such openings partner¬ 
ships between foreigners and Japanese 
are essential, and the question arises, 
would partnerships be practicable were 
the privilege of owning real estate denied 
to the foreign partner. Count OKUMA, a 
thorough believer in the wisdom of offering 
every inducement to foreign capital, fo- 
feign enterprise, and foreign organizing 
talent, sought to place foreigners on pre¬ 


cisely the same footing as Japanese in the 
matter of real estate, and the commercial 
aspect of this liberal policy was so strongly 
urged in reply to its opponents, that 
undue importance probably came to be 
attached to it. Fully as we applaud Count 
OKUMA’S view, and unable as we are to 
discover any tangible reason for the pre¬ 
judice entertained by the Japanese people 
against the ownership of real estate by 
foreigners, we fail to see that the prospects 
of commercial development would be 
much, if at all, marred by withholding 
the privilege. Long leases are not inferior, 
practically, to titles in fee-simple for pur¬ 
poses of industrial enterprise. If a fo¬ 
reigner may hold lands and houses for, 
say, fifty years, it does not materially mat¬ 
ter to him, as a partner in a business, whe¬ 
ther his name is entered in the Great 
Ledger as actual owner. Such leases 
would, presumably, be legal, and under 
them shrewd foreigners would experience 
no difficulty in investing their money and 
finding outlets for their enterprise. 


A NO I HER THKEA TEN ED B 01 COTT . 

- ♦ - 

U NDER the heading “Unjust Demands 
of a Foreign Merchant,” we find the 
following paragraph in the Tokyo Skimp0: 
“ A dispute having arisen between the 
firm of Messrs. Thomas & Co., No. 49, 
Yokohama, and the firms of Messrs. KlMURA 
and UYENO, in consequence of difficulties 
connected with transactions in yarns, Mr. 
OKAMURA TERUH1KO was employed as a 
go-between to settle the matter, but the 
demands advanced by Messrs. THQMAS & 
Co. were so unjust that, on the 24th inst., 
Messrs. HlRANUMA SENZO, SATSUMA JlM- 
BEI, and four others, acting as representa¬ 
tives of the Japanese merchants ( torihiki - 
s/io), held an investigation at the rooms of 
the Guild of Traders (Boeki kumiai Kai- 
kan ), and decided that if these unjust de¬ 
mands were insisted upon, there would be 
nothing for it but that the Japanese mer¬ 
chants should slop all transactions with the 
firm in question. The principal demands 
of the firm are, first, that if delivery of 
goods be not taken at the time agreed 
upon, a forfeit of one-third per cent, pet- 
diem must be paid ; secondly, that godown 
rent must be paid ; thirdly, that insurance 
must be effected ; and fourthly, that the 
firm will not be responsible for any damage 
or shortage. There are various other 
points entirely at variance with previous 
custom.” 

Such is the Tokyo Shimpo’s account. In 
one respect it bears out what we have 
often written about transactions between 
foreign and Japanese merchants in the 
settlements, namely, that the Japanese 
trader, being in a position to tell his own 
story to his countrymen, absolutely with¬ 
out contradiction, naturally establishes his 
case to their satisfaction, and is guaranteed 
against losing face under any circum¬ 


stances. To be thus relieved from the 
restraint of public opinion is to be freed 
from one of the strongest checks upon 
chicanery. Even taking the Tokyo Shim- 
po’s case as it stands, however, we are as¬ 
tonished that it can be gravely put forward 
as a Japanese grievance. For it will be 
observed that the conditions said to have 
been imposed by Messrs. THOMAS and 
Company, apply solely to the contingency 
of a Japanese merchant’s failing to fulfil his 
contract. If delivery be not taken within 
the time orginally agreed upon, then, 
and then only, the Japanese who ordered 
the goods becomes liable for interest and 
other charges. We may mention here that 
the Tokyo journal’s statement of condi¬ 
tions, is incorrect. A printed copy of the 
foreign firm’s announcement lies before us, 
and from it we learn that the rate of in¬ 
terest to be charged upon goods of which 
delivery has not been taken in due time is, 
not one-third per cent, daily, but one per 
cent, monthly. What Messrs. THOMAS & 
Co. have done is simply to try and intro¬ 
duce a healthier tone into business tran¬ 
sactions between foreign importers and 
Japanese dealers. What the Guild appears 
to be doing, according to the Tokyo Shimpo's 
story, is to interfere in the interests of 
men who fail to observe their engagements. 
The two Japanese merchants with whom 
difficulties are said to have occurred, 
Messrs. KlMURA and UYENO, entered into 
contracts of considerable magnitude last 
year with Messrs. THOMAS & Co., but 
suffered intervals of from three to twelve 
months to elapse before taking delivery. 
From what we have been able to learn, the 
transactions were only recently brought to 
a conclusion, the foreign firm obtaining no 
consideration whatever on account of in¬ 
terest, warehousing, insurance, and other 
costs which would not have been incurred 
had the procedure of the Japanese mer¬ 
chants been in accordance with agreement. 
It is plainly impossible to conduct business 
on such terms. The conditions that Messrs. 
THOMAS & Co. now propose are intended 
to afford legitimate protection against irre¬ 
gularities with which no upright trader can 
sympathise for a moment. They are not 
new conditions. Similar terms have al¬ 
ways been understood to apply to every 
contract, though probably it has not been 
the custom to reduce them to writing. 
Neither is it sought to give them any re¬ 
trospective effect: their operation is to 
be purely prospective. In other words, a 
Japanese merchant entering into a con¬ 
tract with a foreign firm, will be asked to 
subscribe to the perfectly fair and proper 
stipulation that, in the event of failure to 
take due delivery of goods contracted for, 
the expenses inevitably resulting from 
breach of contract will be borne bv the 
person breaking it. If a merchant fears to 
pledge himself to such an engagement— 
that is to say, if he cannot look forward 
with reasonable certainty to fulfilling his 
promise—then he is not the sort of person 
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with whom sound foreign traders desire to 
deal, and Messrs. THOMAS & Co. politely 
intimate to him that he may carry his 
custom elsewhere. Why the Japanese 
Guild should think of interfering in such a 
matter we are quite unable to conceive. 
There are Japanese merchants in Yoko¬ 
hama who carry out their engagements 
with scrupulous regularity, and who deserve 
and receive trust. To these men the pro¬ 
posed conditions will suggest no terror, 
and it is to men of this stamp that the 
Guild should give its support. But if 
we must judge from present appear¬ 
ances, the Guild is offering itself to be 
the tool of merchants who deserve no 
consideration. What we should hope 
from the action of an association of 
leading Japanese local merchants is that it 
would assist to differentiate the upright 
trader from the unscrupulous, and thus 
not only to raise the general standard of 
commercial morality, but also to place 
trade upon a sound, and therefore a pro¬ 
gressive, footing. Precisely the opposite 
result seems likely to ensue, if the Tokyo 
Shimpo's account be correct. The Guild 
steps in and threatens to boycott the 
foreign merchant if he seeks to append 
to an agreement conditions entailing no 
manner of inconvenience unless the agree¬ 
ment be violated. Briefly speaking, the 
Guild, instead of espousing the cause of 
upright and scrupulous dealing, is convert¬ 
ing itself into an instrument for the use of 
men who have already brought discredit 
on their country. Of course in speaking 
thus, we do not allude to Messrs. KlMURA 
and Uyeno. Our reference is to the 
general consequences that must ensue 
when combinations are formed to preclude 
the enforcement of conditions imposed in 
the interests of good faith. It is distinctly 
regrettable that foreigners, on their side, 
cannot enter into some agreement pledg¬ 
ing themselves to insist upon certain 
stipulations in their dealings with Japan¬ 
ese. The invariable answer to such 
suggestions is that competition is too 
keen. Instead of resenting the irregular- 
ties of Japanese traders, the foreigner, as 
we have been publicly told by competent 
authorities, shuts his eyes to all impro¬ 
prieties of which he has not himself been 
the victim. Every encouragement is thus 
given and every opportunity offered to the 
unscrupulous class of Japanese traders, 
whereas the object should be to weed 
these out, and to confine the business to 
men—of whom happily not a few exist— 
conscious of the sacredness of an engage¬ 
ment and desirous of fulfilling their pledges 
to the letter. Neither in the case of 
Messrs. TUSKA and Company nor in 
that of Messrs. Thomas and Company 
does the Guild appear to have exercised 
its influence in the cause of integrity and 
sound commerce. Honest buyers would 
not be placed at any kind of disadvantage 
by subscribing to the conditions proposed 
by Messrs. THOMAS & Co. The only in¬ 


ference deducible from the objections urged 
against reducing these conditions to writ¬ 
ing is that the absence of a documentary 
engagement is preferred as promising 
greater latitude for evasion and irregu¬ 
larity. The position taken by the Guild 
seems to us quite indefensible, and we 
venture to hope that the occasion may be 
seized by foreign merchants to counteract 
the decidely baleful influence of such ill- 
judged interference. 


SIR JOHN POPE HENNESSV, 
K.C M.G., M.P. 

- + - 

I N whatever part of the world Sir JOHN 
Pope Hennessy has been he has left 
some staunch and faithful friends and 
many enemies. The mass of mankind 
who are neither friendly nor inimical, and 
who always are satisfied with half-judg¬ 
ments, and with what is called taking 
things in the rough, would probably sum 
up their views of Sir JOHN compendiously 
by describing him as too clever by half. 
We believe it is correct to say that the 
prevailing impression of those who know 
nothing of the brilliant governor, who are 
too lazy or careless or indifferent to form 
their views at first hand, is one of dis¬ 
trust; not a reasoning distrust, for they 
can give no grounds whatever for the faith 
that is in them, but the feeling is none 
the less deeply rooted on that account. 
“ Pope Hennessy,” they will say on 
hearing his name, “ rum sort of fellow 
is’nt he? Made a frightful row in Austra¬ 
lia or somewhere, did’nt he? Of course 
they never again will give him an ap¬ 
pointment; he is so quarrelsome.” This 
is the judgment of the average man whom 
the late MATTHEW Arnold has dubbed 
“the man in the street.” But neither 
friends, nor enemies, nor “the man in the 
street” will deny that Sir John Pope 
Hennessy is always interesting. He may 
be an angel from heaven, or he may have 
come in the opposite direction. His policy 
may be divinely inspired, or it may be an 
emanation from the pit. He may be as 
true as steel, or utterly untrustworthy. But 
he is, at least, always interesting. Apart 
from his extremely brilliant gifts and 
his almost superhuman cleverness in get¬ 
ting out of what might appear a deadly 
scrape, there is about him that keen in¬ 
terest that always attaches to the unknown 
and unguessable. No one can tell what 
he will be up to next. He is like the 
DAVENPORT Brothers; there is the box on 
the stage; there is the performer tied up 
with all manner of apparently secure 
knots; there is the door shut and locked ; 
but the audience knows that the performer 
will get out, and then there is the fearful 
pleasure of wondering where he is going 
to turn up; will he shout from the gallery, 
or will it be in the pit? Will he pop his 
head from out of one of the boxes ? Or 
will he make his bow from the orchestra ? 


No one knows ; all that is certain is that 
he will turn up somewhere, and the most 
likely place for him to do so is where he 
is least expected. To ordinary men Sir 
John Pope Hennessy is a paradox, and 
has been so all his life. He entered 
Parliament at a time when Irish members 
with popular leanings were Whigs, and had 
been since the days of O’Connell. But 
the young Civil Service Clerk from London 
boldly proclaimed himself a Tory and a 
Nationalist as well. He defended his posi¬ 
tion by quoting the saying of Mr. Disraeli 
that the Pope was the head of the con¬ 
servatives of Europe. He persuaded the 
priests of King’s County that he was right, 
and thereafter sat in parliament as a 
nationalist, but a follower of Lord DERBY 
and Mr. Disraeli, while every other 
member from Ireland with a trace of 
Nationalism sat on the opposite side of 
the House. He was a Nationalist member 
and a nominee of the priests, but he dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the House as the 
friend of the Emperor of the French, and 
of the Poles, about whom the Irish priests 
cared as little as they did for Kam's- 
chatka. Indeed, there is some reason to 
believe that at one time he undertook 
a very delicate and dangerous mission 
on behalf of the Emperor through the 
Polish provinces of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. In 1865 he had to stand the 
brunt of an election petition on the ground 
of clerical intimidation. In those days 
election petitions involved an expenditure 
of tens of thousands of pounds. Pope 
HENNESSY’S purse would not run to it. 
The Carlton did not appear desirous of 
coming to his assistance, and accordingly 
he retired. Provision had to be made for 
him, and at this point occurred what lid 
has always regarded as one of the misfor¬ 
tunes of his life. The Governorship of 
Bombay was vacant, and in accordance 
with the usual practice three names were 
submitted to Her Majesty, Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald being the first and Mr. Pope 
Hennessy the second. Sir Seymour was 
at the time travelling for his health in 
out-of-the-way parts of Spain, and com¬ 
munication with him was exceedingly 
difficult. Weeks passed by, and nothing 
was heard of the Governor elect. It was 
urgent that somebody should be sent to 
Bombay, and Mr. Pope Hennessy was 
directed to hold himself ready to go, when, 
at the last moment, Sir Seymour turned 
up, and, nothing else being vacant but La- 
buan, Mr. Pope HENNESSY was sent there 
to try and get the finances in order, and 
to prepare the way for the withdrawal of 
the Imperial troops. 

Of his colonial career it is unnecessary to 
speak. Labuan was followed by the West 
coast of Africa immediately prior to the 
Ashantee war, and we are unable to say 
how he got on with his countrymen there. 
Certain it is that the negroes to this day 
have a feast in their Calendar which they 
call the Hennessy festival. Then fol- 
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lowed Barbaboes, where the series of 
squabbles commenced which ended in 
Mauritius. The Governor himself is ac¬ 
customed to say that the confederation 
question out of which all the difficulties 
arose was forced on him against his will 
by Lord CARNARVON, and that he sug¬ 
gested over and over again that it was 
desirable to wait until the minds of the 
people were prepared for this measure. 
But from Barbadoes he was promoted to 
Hongkong. Of the hostility which his 
measures excited there, and which he 
appears to have taken very little pains to 
assuage, it is unnecessary to speak. His 
policy was carried out in all important re¬ 
spects, in spite of an opposition which, 
save for the high character and position of 
those who led it, might reasonably be 
called virulent. On his return home the 
whole face of affairs was altered. In place 
of animosity and bitter criticism, he was 
received by deputations congratulating 
him on his policy. Various sections of 
Exeter Hall, or of those philanthropic 
movements which are compendiously de¬ 
scribed as Exeter Hall, turned out to gn?et 
him and to congratulate him as if he were 
a conquering hero. Then came Mauri¬ 
tius. We all know what took place there. 
An outcry of the usual kind, an investiga¬ 
tion by the Senior Governor of the Colonial 
Service specially dispatched for the pur¬ 
pose in one of Her MAJESTY'S vessels of 
Avar, and the deposition and disgrace of 
the Governor. Here, if ever, it might have 
been thought that his official career was 
ended. But the event was very much other¬ 
wise. He went to London, overturned 
speedily the whole proceedings of Sir HER¬ 
CULES Robinson, returned to the Colony, 
atid was received with acclamation by 
tens of thousands. We have still a very 
vivid recollection of the accounts given by 
the Mauritius papers of his reception. Such 
a day was never known in Port Louis. 
The people who came from a distance had, 
many of them, to sleep the night in the 
open. The Chinese had their dragon hun¬ 
dreds of feet long. The Arab merchants, 
their gaily decorated dhows. In the Cathe¬ 
dral the Archbishop and Clergy sang the 
Tc Deum Laudamus, as if they were 
greeting the hero of a hundred fights. A 
few months later Sir Hercules Robinson 
gave up his Government of the Cape, 
delivered a furious speech against Her 
MAJESTY’S Government, has sulked ever 
since, and is even said to have become a 
Home Ruler out of opposition to the 
Government who treated him so badly in 
the Mauritius affair. In the fulness of 
time Sir JOHN POPE HENNESSY returns 
home, obtains the pension which he would 
have received had he been the mildest and 
most peaceable of Governors, and lays 
himself out once more for politics. And 
then, mark .his extraordinary luck ! If 
he had been elected in the ordinary way 
in Ireland on Mr. PARNELL’S “ticket” 
he would, for a time at any rate, have been 


a “ mere item ” like the other items that 
composed Mr. PARNELL’S host. He would 
have been on exactly the same level as the 
Tanners, and the Healies, and the Red¬ 
monds. But fate had other things in store 
for him. There came the proceedings in 
the Divorce Court against Mr. PARNELL, 
and the series of extraordinary events 
which followed. No man, scarcely even 
Mr. Parnell himself, or Mr. Gladstone, 
was more profoundly affected by these 
than the ex-Governor. At first, those 
who knew him believed that he was in a 
tight place. Then the Irish hierarchy 
pronounced against Mr. PARNELL, and no 
one could doubt what Sir JOHN’S course 
would be. But when he threw in his lot 
with his old friends the priests, it was 
generally supposed in England that he had 
committed political suicide. He suddenly 
became the most talked-of man in the 
United Kingdom. The eyes of the civi¬ 
lized world were fixed on him, and on 
the contest in which be was engaged 
in a hitherto obscure corner of Ireland. 
Since the election of O'CONNELL for Clare 
proclaimed the dawn of a new era in 
Irish politics, no election in that country 
has attracted a tithe of the attention be¬ 
stowed on that for North Kilkenny. Sir 
JOHN came in, as we know, at the top of 
the poll by an enormous majority, and 
sprang at once thereby into a foremost 
position in the Irish party. The wrangles 
and internecine quarrels now going on 
are all playing into his hands. The pos¬ 
sible leaders of the Irish Party are being 
used up. Mr. PARNELL says that a large 
portion of the party is impossible ; Mr. 
McCarthy and Mr. Sexton say that Mr. 
PARNELL and his following are impossible ; 
and meantime Sir JOHN, like Brer Fox 
in the story of the “Tar Baby,” “lays low 
and says nuffiu.” Well, as to all that, we 
shall see what we shall see, but it is very 
clear, so far as the indications go now, 
that the HENNESSY star is in the ascen¬ 
dant. He is a man of great experience. 
He is on good terms with the leading 
members of both political parties, and 
is not, like so many other Irish mem¬ 
bers, a social outcast. He was an Irish 
Nationalist when many of his fellow- 
members were in their cradles, and, above 
all, he has the staunch support of the 
Irish bishops and priests. We shall not be 
surprised to find him one of these days 
taking a leading position in the Irish party. 
He seems to us marked out for it by his 
own qualifications, not less than by the 
strange circumstances of the time. 

The brilliaut flaneur who delights Lon¬ 
don every Sunday morning during the 
parliamentary session by his parliamentary 
sketches from the cross benches in the Ob¬ 
server, hits off Sir John Pope Hennessy as 
RlP VAN Winkle. He tries to picture what 
the new member thought when he first 
walked up the floor of the House to 
renew his oath. There was much exter¬ 
nally to remind him of the House as it was 


when he had walked out of it nearly a quar¬ 
ter of a century ago. There were the gas- 
illumined roof, the same benches on either 
side, with men old and young lounging 
about. Before him was the same table 
with its brass-bound boxes, the same re¬ 
cumbent mace, and the same deadly 
volumes of Hansard. Three clerks in 
wig and gown, diligently writing, were at 
it as before. The canopied chair was 
there, and in it sat the usual stately gentle¬ 
man in wig and gown. Everything was 
these save the old familiar faces, and of 
these there was only one to bid him good 
evening and wonder where he had been 
all these years. The new member for 
Kilkenny, says Mr. Lucy, in spite of his 
maufold services to mankind, has preserved 
unto this last a certain air of mature youth¬ 
fulness. He has acquired for state occa¬ 
sions a certain dignity of mien worthy of 
the traditions of our Proconsuls. It is an 
ordeal for a new member to enter the 
House of Commons, and new members do 
it in many more or less awkward ways. But 
Sir JOHN fell into no errors. It fault were 
to be found with his manner, it might be 
objected that it was a little haughty. He 
made his way between the introducing 
members with head erect and shoulders 
squared as if he were approaching the 
cannon’s mouth. He was not unmindful 
of the dignity of the House, or of what was 
due to the Speaker. But long habit learned 
in Labuan, fostered in the Bahamas, deve¬ 
loped in the Windward Islands, cultivated 
at Hongkong, and, finally, matured in the 
Mauritius, had thrust its fibres deep. The 
Imperial Mantle w'as notatamomenl’snotice 
to be lightly cast aside like an old cloak. Much 
was due to the Speaker, but something to 
the Governor of a succession of Colonies ; 
and the Proconsul whose dignity is now 
merged in the Membership for Kilkenny 
disdained to lower his crest even in the 
presence of the mace. And then the 
writer goes on in his light way to say that 
when Mr. POPE HENNESSY represented 
the King’s County he was the Irish party. 
Since that date there have been several 
editions of the same great work. Mr. 
BUTT is ancient history, and he was seven 
or eight years after Mr. POPE HENNESSY. 
The last time the member for Kilkenny 
had approached the Treasury Bench he 
found Lord PALMERSTON sitting there, 
with Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord JOHN RUSSELL looking 
after Foreign Affairs, Sir CHARLES Wood 
at the India Office, and Sir ROBERT 
Peel as Irish Secretary, meditating his 
resignation because he found the post a 
sinecure. And then Mr. LUCY gossips 
pleasantly about Sir John’s old cronies 
who, with him, formed the original Fourth 
Party, Mr. FREDERICK LYGON, now Earl 
Beauchamp (w'hom.the American lady 
lately congratulated on the character of 
his pills !) and Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 
“ Rl p VAN Winkle, coming back to the old 
scene and looking on the furrowed brows 
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and the strangely scanty hair of his old 
companions, feels that his sleep must in¬ 
deed have been prolonged.” However, 
the main point is that the old Parliament¬ 
ary hand is back again at Westminster, 
that he is once more a member of the 
Mother of Parliaments. The question 
now is what will he do with it. Who can 
say ?—-we cannot. 


SHANGHAI INFORMATION. 

- ♦- 

I T must be presumed that the Shanghai 
community takessomeinterestinTreaty 
Revision since the leading journal of that 
settlement devotes an editorial column to 
the subject. If this hypothesis be correct, 
there is room to regret that the “ Model 
Settlement’s” sense of curiosity is not sa¬ 
tisfied more accurately. The North-China 
Daily News , a year or two ago, was mis¬ 
led into declaring that Treaty Revision 
did not receive any consideration from 
the bulk of the Japanese nation, being 
simply a sensational hobby of the official 
class. The Shanghai journal borrowed 
this very ill-considered statement from a 
Yokohama contemporary, which knew as 
much about the sentiments of the bulk of 
the Japanese nation as it knows about the 
other side of the moon. Now, however, 
the N.-C. Daily News abandons the r 61 e of 
copyist and starts upon an original route. 
The result is disastrous. Reading frag¬ 
ments of the proceedings of the Diet, 
the Shanghai journal discovers that since 
the Session ended without any promise 
about Treaty Revision being extorted 
from the Government, or any irreducible j 
minimum of demands imposed upon it, the 
nation is evidently indifferent on the sub¬ 
ject. Unacquainted with the fact that, by 
the Constitution of Japan, the treaty-making 
power is vested entirely in the EMPEROR, 
the North-China Daily News fails to per¬ 
ceive that any such action as it suggests 
would have been distinctly ultra vires on 
the part of the Diet. It is, perhaps, a little 
exacting to require that an English journal 
published in China should study the Japa¬ 
nese Constitution before discussing parlia¬ 
mentary procedure taken under it. But 
since the whole question turns on the 
doings of the Diet, to consult these briefly 
might, at any rate, have been considered 
an essential preliminary. Plainly the 
Shanghai journal gave itself no such 
trouble. “So little interest,” it gravely tells 
us, “is really felt in Treaty Revision that 
Viscount AOKI, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, did not reply until the 5th of 
March to the questions addressed to him 
on the subject by Mr. MlSAKi KAMENO- 
SUKE and others on the 24th of December. 
The writer of this paragraph was obvious¬ 
ly ignorant of six facts which greatly effect 
the value of his comments. He was ig¬ 
norant, first, that the Diet adjourned theday 
after Mr. MlSAKl’S questions were formu¬ 
lated and did not reassemble until Janu¬ 


ary 8th ; secondly, that immediately on 
re-assembly the Budget Committee’s Re¬ 
port was submitted, and that the debate 
on the Budget, then and there com¬ 
menced, did not come to a close until 
the end of February; thirdly, that Mr. 
MlSAKl’S questions were the sequel of 
a debate on Treaty Revision on De¬ 
cember 17th; fourthly, that on Decem¬ 
ber the 19th, i.e. four days after the 
Diet had commenced business, a series of 
questions on the same subject were ad¬ 
dressed to the Government by a section 
of the House of Representatives; fifthly, 
that these questions were answered by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in a long 
speech on December 17th; and sixthly, 
that the House of Peers, after an animated 
debate, submitted to the Government a 
Representation about Treaty Revision on 
December the 19th. If all this indicates 
that either the Peers or the Representa¬ 
tives of the people showed any indifference 
with regard to Treaty Revision, it would 
be interesting to know what steps should 
have been taken to demonstrate a zealous 
mood. Critics who claim that the nation 
is apathetic in this matter probably attach 
uo value to anything short of popular 
tumult; but statesmen of quicker intelli¬ 
gence will doubtless conclude that the 
problem of Treaty Revision had better 
be solved before its discussion is carried 
into the sphere of vulgar agitation and 
ignorant prejudice. 

Turning to discuss the terms of Revi¬ 
sion indicated by the speeches of the Mi¬ 
nister of Foreign Affairs, the North-China 
Daily News is even less fortunate. It 
finds in the columns of the Hyogo News a 
resumt of these terms, taken nominally 
from the Osaka Asahi Shimbun. This re- 
sumS indicates that foreigners will only be 
permitted to trade at certain ports, where¬ 
as the speech on which the resumt is 
founded did not, as reported in the Japan 
Mail , point to any such restriction. What 
conclusion does the Shanghai journal draw 
from this discrepancy? “We are obliged 
to think,” it says, “that the report of the 
Osaka Asahi Shimbun was cooked up for 
the benefit of the country folk, to show 
them what a very patriotic and determined 
person Viscount AOKI is.” Here again 
the comprehensive ignorance of the North- 
China Daily News invites detailed ex¬ 
posure. It does not know that Viscount 
AOKI’S speeches in the Diet were deliver¬ 
ed in Japanese, and reported in all the 
leading Japanese journals. It does not 
know that there is an Official Gazette in 
Japan which published verbatim reports of 
the speeches the morning after their deli¬ 
very. It does not know that the proceed¬ 
ings of the Diet were public, in so far that 
a certain number of reporters from the 
whole vernacular press of Japan had seats 
in the gallery. It does not know that the 
Osaka Asahi Shimbun was represented in 
the reporters' gallery. It does not know 
that the English versions printed in Yoko¬ 


hama papers were translations of the ver¬ 
sions given by the Japanese press, to 
which the whole nation had access. And 
it does not know that the Osaka Asahi 
Shimbun is among the most violent of the 
anti-Government newspapers. “We are 
obliged to think that the speech was cook¬ 
ed up,” says the shrewd Shanghai journal. 
Why is this irksome obligation imposed on 
it ? Why should it be obliged to imagine 
that the Japanese Govern mentis so extreme¬ 
ly silly as to try and throw dust in the eyes 
of the “ country folk ” by “ cooking up ” in 
the columns of an Osaka journal a speech 
differently reported in all the other jour¬ 
nals of Japan ? Why should it be obliged 
to imagine that a very uncompromising 
opposition journal would lend itself to 
such a ridiculous device? And why 
should it be obliged to imagine that the 
Japanese Government is so clumsily un¬ 
principled ? Instead of submitting to this 
disagreeable necessity, the North China 
Dily News might have apprehended the 
very palpable alternative that the tele¬ 
graphic summary published in the Osaka 
journal was not perfectly accurate, and 
might also have detected the quaint mis¬ 
take made by the Hyogo News which 
imagined that exclusion from the coasting 
trade meant exclusion from the privilege 
of trading at places along the coast other 
than those already fixed. If the Japanese 
nation draws a natural and obvious infer¬ 
ence from the alacrity shown by foreign 
journals to discover trickery and dis¬ 
honesty in everything lying beyond the 
the range of their own knowledge or in¬ 
telligence, foreigners will have to thank 
themselves for the character ultimately 
attributed to them. But we cannot greatly 
blame the Shanghai newspaper. Its Eng¬ 
lish contemporaries in Japan, with in¬ 
comparably fuller opportunities to obtain 
information, and incomparably more co¬ 
gent reasons to publish it, display even 
less regard for accuracy and fairness. 


THE BRIDGE. 

- ♦- 

V ISCOUNT AOKI’S “bridge” to cross 
the channel that separates Japan from 
judicial and tariff autonomy has provoked 
some comment. The North China Daily 
News, for example, writes in a tone dis¬ 
tinctly laudatory of the fact that such a 
structure is to be provided. The recogni¬ 
tion of the necessity for a bridge is said 
to indicate “ a feeling of responsibility that 
becomes a Minister” and a sense that 
certain “proper procedure has to be gone 
through to effect such a great work ” as 
Treaty Revision. These conclusions are 
very just and satisfactory. It is true that 
they might have been reached long ago, 
but they are none the less welcome as an 
indication that the truth is beginning to 
dawn upon some horizons. There are 
various ways of recognising one’s error. 
There is the frank, ingenuous acknowledg¬ 
ment, and there is the more comfortable 
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device of occupying your opponents’ camp, 
and endeavouring to prove that you have 
been there all the while. The latter 
fashion is incomparably the commoner 
of the two. How often it has been prac¬ 
tised in connection with the subject of 
Treaty Revision, we should be afraid to 
estimate. Since that problem entered the 
field of practical politics, ten years ago 
our general position with regard to it has 
been unvarying. We have steadily ad¬ 
vocated Revision with conditions. In the 
days when we began to write in that sense, 
the idea of Revision on any terms was 
denounced by our opponents. They 
claimed that nothing could be gained and 
that much might be lost by any change 
of existing arrangements. Little by little, 
however, they recognised, first, that Re¬ 
vision was dictated by justice ; secondly, 
that it was demanded by expediency. But 
as they found themselves thus coming over 
to our views, they covered their retreat 
from ultra-conservatism by misrepresent¬ 
ing our position so as to exaggerate the 
distance that still separated them from it. 
At one time we were accused of advocating 
the complete and immediate abolition of 
Consular Jurisdiction. At another, it was 
charged against us that our aim was to 
procure the unconditional surrender of the 
exclusive privileges enjoyed by foreigners 
under the present treaties. Over and over 
again we denied both allegations, and 
quoted passage after passage from our 
writings proving that we had invariably 
recommended compromise and delibera¬ 
tion. But what mattered facts? The 
other side continued to caricature our 
views in order that their resemblance to 
its own altered mood might not be detect¬ 
ed. We cannot wonder that people at a 
distance should be perplexed to discover 
the truth amid so much misrepresentation. 
Thus the North China Daily News , refer¬ 
ring to Viscount AOKI’S “bridge," writes: 
—“The anti-unconditional-revisionists in 
Yokohama will see with pleasure that the 
Japanese Government does recognise the 
necessity for this bridge, for the great 
meeting of last year was called because 
its promoters had learnt that the British 
Government was about to agree to revision 
without any bridge; and it was because 
they insisted that abridge was necessary 
that the Japan Mail attacked Mr. LoWDER 
and his fellow-promoters of the meeting 
so mercilessly." Now there can be no 
doubt that our Shanghai contemporary 
desires to place facts not fiction before its 
readers. We invite its attention, therefore, 
to the following extracts from two articles 
published in the Japan Mail last Sep¬ 
tember, immediately after the celebrated 
meeting:— 


jurisdiction of Japanese ti ibunals.” I his decision, 
we say, is precisely what any body of Englishmen 
might have been expected to loi mulate. * * * 

Anybody, even Mr. Lowder, the proposer of the 
resolution, can claim that Treaty Revision without 
guarantees may not inconsistently be opposed by 
advocates of Treaty Revision with guarantees. * 
* * * If the first resolution—which, after all, is 

the only one that has any beating on the general 
question—had been confined to a declaialion that, 
in the opinion of the meeting, the time had not 
arrived when the persons and propei ties of British 
subjects residing in Japan could with safety be 
placed unconditionally under the jurisdiction of 
Japanese tribunals, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State might have accepted it as a reasonable and 
proper protest, and could have promised to give it 
favourable consideration. It is true that the re¬ 
solution would have been superfluous, l .oid Salis¬ 
bury’s opinion, and indeed the opinion of everyone 
engaged in the negotiations, being already em¬ 
phatic as to the premalureness of unconditionally 
abolishing consular jurisdiction. Still the resolu¬ 
tion in that form would have been a moderate plea 
for due caution, and would have strengthened the 
hands of the Secretary of Slate for Foreign Affairs 
without embairassing him. 


The first resolution consisted of two parts, to 
one of which the meeting’s unanimous consent was 
natural and proper—namely, that “the time has 
not arrived when questions in regard to rights, 
whether of property or person, arising between 
subjects and citizens of Foreign Powers in the 
dominions of His Majesty the F.mperor of Japan, 
can be unconditionally and safely subjected to the 


Such were the opinions we expressed 
when commenting on the proceedings of 
the meeting. Nothing could have been 
more explicit than our declaration of 
absolute agreement that unconditional 
Revision would be premature and unwise 
In so far as concerned that part of the 
meeting's protest, we were entirely and 
avowedly at one with it. Yet we are now 
accused of having mercilessly attacked the 
promoters of the meeting because they 
insisted that a “ bridge " was necessary. In 
short, having ourselves declared the peril 
and prematureness of Revision without 
conditions, it is pretended that we denied 
the necessity of conditions. However 
this is an old story. We long ago learned 
the futility of expecting to be credited 
with the opinions which we ourselves 
express, rather than with the opinions 
attributed to us by our opponents. Had 
the resolution submitted to the meeting of 
last September been confined to a protest 
against unconditional Revision, it would 
have been simply a repetition of the senti 
ments unvaryingly declared by this journal 
during the past ten years. But it went a 
great deal farther. Its second clause em 
bodied a declaration which, if interpreted 
according to the plain sense of its lan 
guage, signified that, in the opinion of the 
meeting, negotiations for Treaty Revision 
must be postponed sine die. The framer 
of the resolution subsequently declared 
that he had not intended it to bear any 
such signification, and he and his friends 
have since steadily alleged their sense 
of the justice and expediency of revising 
the Treaties conditionally as soon as pos¬ 
sible. But they unfortunately betrayed 
the meeting into voting a resolution in¬ 
volving an attitude of uncompromising 
hostility to Revision. This error was the 
main point criticised by us. 

There is, however, a more important 
consideration connected with Viscount 
AOKl’S “ bridge "—a consideration which 
we ourselves have not hitherto advanced, 
preferring to let it come from the other 
side. The North China Herald now 
notices it, and since the Shanghai journal’s 
article has been reproduced without com¬ 


ment by the organ of the promoters of the 
meeting, we presume that they are in accord 
with its sentiments. “The anti-uncondi¬ 
tional-revisionists," weread," “will see with 
pleasure that the Japanese Government 
does recognise the necessity for this bridge, 
for the great meeting last year was called 
because its promoters had learnt that the 
British Government was about to agree to 
revision without any bridge.” Now a 
very remarkable feature of the “ great 
meeting” was the fact that no one who 
attended it could give any definite expla¬ 
nation of its proximate cause. The only 
reason forthcoming was a vague announce¬ 
ment that information, obtained from a 
nameless quarter, pointed to the British 
Government’s immediate intention of 
“conceding the demand of the Japanese 
Government that British subjects should 
come under the jurisdiction of the Japa¬ 
nese Courts without any of the safeguards 
that had hitherto been considered neces¬ 
sary to their protection." Was this in¬ 
formation correct? Then, as now, Viscount 
AOKI held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
and his amended proposals for Treaty 
Revision, formulated some months previ¬ 
ously, have never undergone any change. 
Did he put forward the “ demand ’’ 
referred to in the manifesto calling the 
meeting? If he did not, then how came 
any such demand to be advanced by the 
Japanese Government? But if it was not 
advanced, how could Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs have been induced to concede it?” 
One of three things must be true: either 
the apprehension that prompted the con¬ 
vening of the Meeting was unfounded ; or 
the British Government had volunteered to 
do for Japan a great deal more than Japan 
herself had proposed; or else Viscount 
AOKl’S “bridge" did not exist last year. 
The promoters of the Meeting, owing to 
some unexplained and inexplicable cause, 
refrained from the simple and natural 
course of placing themselves, at the outset, 
in communication with Her Majesty’s 
Representative in Tokyo. Had they done 
so, they would have learned that they were 
about to do battle with a mere chimera, 
since the danger they apprehended did 
not exist in fact. But without full infor¬ 
mation, and acting upon the strength of 
what now appears to have been an un¬ 
authenticated rumour, they organised a 
demonstration that will hereafter be found 
to have contributed more than anything 
else to bring about the very consummation 
they desired to avert. No occurrence 
since the opening of the ports has so 
seriously interfered with the chances of a 
satisfactory compromise in the matter of 
Treaty Revision as the meeting of last 
September. It divided the two sides at 
once into hostile camps; withdrew the 
problem from the region of calm discus¬ 
sion and mutual concession into the arena 
of popular agitation and international 
jealousy; and roused among the people of 
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Japan a force of sentiment by which any 
Cabinet seeking to satisfy foreign scruples, 
must find itself seriously hampered. Our 
uncompromising condemnation of the 
whole affair earned for us much local 
animosity, but time, so far from weaken¬ 
ing, has steadily strengthened the con¬ 
victions that prompted our criticism. 
Accepting, in full, the subsequent ex¬ 
planations of the promoters, and crediting 
them with the most liberal desire to see 
the Treaties promptly revised on reason¬ 
able bases—a desire shared by all the 
better class of British subjects—we still 
say that never did well-intentioned men 
work a greater mischief than they accom¬ 
plished last September. 


COR KESPONDENCE. 

-4.- 

" MISSION COMITY.” 


To Tint Editor of thr “Japan Mail.” 

Sir: — I have read the recent letter from Rev. 
Geo. T. Smith on “ Mission Comity.” Also his 
“ Explanation ” in to-day's Mail. As the repre¬ 
sentative of the Universalist Church in Japan, I 
might be expected to lake some notice of his 
references to Univeisalism. This, however, I shall 
decline to do, until I shall find that his spirit is 
shared by some representative man among the 
missionaries. While it seems pitiable that even 
one narrow minded man who cares mote for 
sectarianism than for human salvation should be 
sent to Japan, yet it would seem still more pitiable 
to violate the sweet spirit of the circular recently 
received on " Mission Comity ” by entering into 
theological controversy with such an one. 

Yours respectfully, G. L. PERIN. 

Azabu, Tokyo March 23rd, 1891. 


A MARE’S NEST. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ’‘JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir, —My attention has just been called to a 
funny paragraph in the Japan Herald of Wednes¬ 
day, the 18th inst., wheiein an attempt is made to 
correct perfectly good English. I never knew before 
thatit wasnotpei inissible in English to " reasonwith 
extravagance.” Shakspeare asks us to “reason with 
life,” and to “reason with the worst that may be¬ 
fall.” And the simple-minded editor actually sup 
poses that de educated was carelessly used in place 
of uneducated I —a word which would have convey¬ 
ed quite a diffeient meaning. How fastidious, 
too, daily papeis in the Settlement are becoming, 
when they object to 'whose being employed with an 
impersonal antecedent. I must confess to doing 
this on all occasions when need arises, and fail to 
s< e the sin of it. 

I am, yours, etc., 

The Writer of thr Article. 


GENERAL SHERMAN AGAIN. 


lO THE EdIIOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir, —Was General Sherman a Roman Catholic, 
and yet too much of a presidential candidate to 
acknowledge it ? Your San Francisco correspou-: 
dent says he was. Writing of General Sheiman’s| 
funeral his words aie as follows :— 

“ The only curious feature of the occurrence was! 
the announcement by the Genetal’s son, the Rev.! 
Father Sherman, that his father died, as he had 
lived, a good Catholic. The secret had been faith¬ 
fully kept in view of the possibility that at some 
time or other General Sherman might become an 
available candidate for the Presidency." 

General Sherman's son may have made this 
statement, but the word of your cot respondent is 
not sufficient proof of it. Even if the statement 
was made it would still be a question whether a 
fonual connection with the Chinch was intended 
or not. It is known that a Homan Catholic pt iest 
was called to minister to Gmeial Sherman just 
before his death. Concerning this act, and the 
General’s religious views, his In other, Senator Sher¬ 
man has written :— 

Your reporter intimates that advantage w>s taken of my 
temporary absence to introduce a Catholic priest into General 
Sherman's chamber to administer the rite of extreme unction to 


the sick man in the nature of a claim that lie was a Catholic. It 
is well known that his family had been reared by their mother, a 
devoted Catholic, in her faith, and now cling to it. It is equally 
well known that General Sherman and myself, as well as all my 
mother’s children, are, by inheritance, education and connection, 
Christians but not Catholics, and this has been openly avowed 
on all proper occasions by General Sherman, but he is too good a 
Christian and too humane a man to deny to his children the 
consolation of their religion. He was insensible at the time, and 
apparently at the verge of death, but if he had been well and in 
the full exercise of faculties, he would not have denied to them 
the consolation of the prayers and religious observances for their 
father of any class or denomination of Christian priests or 
preachers. Certainly if I had been present, I would, at the re¬ 
quest of the family, have assented to and reverently shared in 
an appeal to the Almighty for the life here and hereafter of my 
brother, whether in a prayer or extreme unction, and whether 
uttered by a priest or a preacher, or any other good man, who 
believed what he spoke, and had an honest faith in his creed. 

But what shall we say of the sentence in your 
correspondent’s letter that I ltave italicized P 
What shall we say of the man who follows to the 
gtave an old and honoured soldier—one of whom 
President Harrison has said, “ No living American 
was so loved and venerated as he”—with the 
ulteily gratuitous asset lion that he concealed his 
life-long religious beliefs lest they should injure 
Itis candidacy for the presidency P 

As an American citizen, and as one who fol¬ 
lowed his country’s flag for mote than three years 
during the late Civil War, I cannot but protest 
against these statements of this nameless and 
reckless defamer of American public men and 
American Society. 

Yours faithfully, M. L. GORDON. 

Kyoto, March 23rd, 1891. 


JAPAN “BACK TO BARBARISM.” 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

SlR,—Last evening I noticed in your daily issue 
of the 19th inst. an extract from an American 
paper of Denver, Coloiado, under the above cap¬ 
tion. 

You suggest to the missionaries that it devolves 
upon them to answer the exceedingly untruthful 
statements in that purported cablegram in the 
Denver journal. Fortunately a friend sent me by 
the last mail a complete refutation, made by a 
gentleman thereon ilte ground, four days after the 
unjust article appeared in the Rocky Mountain 
News. Enclosed please find this teply, taken from 
the Daily Republican of February 141I1,—the offi¬ 
cial paper of the city, and quite universally 1 ead 
by the educated and religious classes of Denver. 

Hoping this reply will find a prominent place 
in your columns, even at this late date, and that 
the vernacular press will kindly print this answer 
by “ Phiiojapanicus,” if they have published the 
previous at tide. 

I am Sir, yours sincerely, 

FREDERICK J. STANLEY. 

Tokyo, Match 251I1, 1891. 

THE JAPANESE. 

A GENTLEMAN WHO KNOWS THEM DEFENDS'TIIEM. 

To the “ Republican.” 

Two days aso your morning contemporary published a 
sensational half column respecting Japan and the Ja. ane.se 
Allow me a few lines of ciiticism. 

First as to ihe astonishing head lines: “ Back to Bar¬ 
barism,” et9., etc. The Japanese are not . and were not 
barbarians This is a cruel and ignorant insult to fling 
upon a sensitive proud people, such as no American should 
he guilty of promulgating. 

Secondly, that half column is said to be a special cable- 
giam and is dated Yokohama, febiuary to (the day of 
publication in Denver). I reply that there are no cables 
direct from the Japan to San Francisco; that messages 
have to travel through Europe, and that it is a physical 
impossibility for the News to obtain a telegram from Yoko¬ 
hama within the time. Further, I am positive that this 
article is not a cablegram, but a hash-up of some letter 
sent from Japan a month or more ago. To call it a cable¬ 
gram is a hare-faced imposture. 

Thirdly—The Christians in Japan are not in danger. 
The one grain of truth lying at the heart of this monstrous 
fabrication is that the pe pie of Japan are just now 
reasserting their national genius against the recent ten¬ 
dency to slavishly imitate the customs «.f the West. If 
they conserve their own civilization they will be happy. 
One fears, however, that the protest comes too late. 
Whether tardy 01 not, this nationalist move , ent does not 
affect Christian missions There are thoughtful and 
highly educated men among the native pastors, and some 
of these are anxious to have a New Testament type of 
Christianity rather than the ecclesiastical type to which 
our churches are too closely attached. There will he a 
distinctively Japanese Christianity; but surely we ought 
not to regret so healthy a movement. It will not he a state 
religion, but -it will he more and more the national 
religion. 

1 do not criticise the exquisite English of the News’ 
correspondent, or “ cablegrammist,” as when he beautifully 
says: “And now they (the missionaries) are not even 
to have the gratification of seeing the religion they have 
planted grow into a mustard tree;” but I do venture to 
protest against the transparent sham of the so-called 
cablegram, against the insult offered to the Japanese, 
against the assertion that Christianity is in danger, and 
against the slur cast upon the work of the missionary. 
This is the second time lately that the same paper has 
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published as a cablegram undigested scraps of letters 
a month or six weeks old; but I should think that game 
hardly worth the candle. 

Yours truly. Philojaponicus. 

Denver, Colo., Feb. 12. 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 

To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —I have just finished reading the “ Light 
of the World.” It seems to me that Sir Edwin 
Arnold is more at home in Hindoo philosophy than 
in Christian theology. This is apparent from the 
whole tenor of the poem. Whenever lie can get an 
opportunity, lie turns his eyes longingly towards 
the meat-pots and onions of India :— 

The Buddh again 

Appeareth, or some Buddhisat of might. 

Arising from the West, who shall set right. 

And serve and reconcile.* 

I quote this because it is the first line in the 
book indicating the predilections of the author. 
It is surprising, to me at least, why an author 
who has such a divine peisonalily for a theme 
still should make digressions which reflect unfa¬ 
vourably on and minimize the awe-inspiring ma¬ 
jesty of the person. Sir Edwin Arnold’s present 
poem is a great work of art; but unfortunately it 
reminds me of the famous painting of the Scotch 
artist of the "Last Supper,” who, instead of 
directing attention to the person of the Master, 
created so many other points of equal attraction 
that the real ideal was not realized in the painting. 
What became of the painting ? I take it for 
granted that the reader knows. 

From a literary standpoint it seems to me to be 
a consummate woik of art; and by no means a 
work of genius. It has a large abundance of lines 
flat and common-place ; but it lias also places where 
he soars high, almost approaching the high soar- 
ing eagle of genius. No genius in the history of 
humanity has kept soaring perpetually. The 
summit is reached from the valley, and Sir Edwin 
is not an exception to the universal law. The 
hand which has introduced so many prosy and 
tedious lines into the poem, the same hand has also 
penned:— 

But. then, ah, then 1 
I faltered, paltered, yielded, Claudia ! 

Yea, 

I played worse traitor to my Roman soul, 

Than aught e’er done to Caesar. 

These lines and many following pages are sublime. 
Still the poem as a whole is far inferior to the 
“ Puigatorio,” “ Paradise Lost,” and “ Faust.” 

The theology of the poem, as expected or rather 
anticipated, is less dogmatical than humanitarian. 
I cannot help quoting the following lines, which I 
wish Sir Edwin had clothed in still stronger lan¬ 
guage:— 

When He sate saying: * Blessed the peace makers •' 

In rage and hatred host with host has clashed. 

Then when He taught ‘ Love ye your enemies!’ 

Banners which bore His cross, have mocked His cross. 

Scattering His land with slain; till now, at;last, 

Truly the sword, not peace, is what He brought! 

I wish every blind sectarian under whatever shade 
of thought, would ponder and digest these lines; 
especially those who claim to being His disciples 
in advancing His Kingdom in this country. 

Finally, as a matter of course, the two " Lights ” 
will be compared together ftom a literary stand¬ 
point. It is more than five years now since I 
looked into the “ Light of Asia,” but from what 
I remember it seems to me the “ Light of Asia” 
is veiy much like the physical light of Japan, 
piercing whenever it is at its glory. Now darken¬ 
ed by the impenetrable clouds of pessimism, now 
again peeping with a smiling, childish face ihtough 
the clouds which threaten to destroy it instantly. 
While the “ Light of World ” is like a uniform 
climate where the sun of righteousness shines 
with untarnished brightness. Instead of self-de¬ 
stroying and suicidal Buddhism, here we have:— 
Peace beginning to be. 

Deep as the steep of the Sea. 

* « « * * « 

Love which Is sunlight of peace, 

Age by age to increase. 

Till Anger and Hatred are dead 
And Sorrow and Death shall cease: 

Peace on Earth and Good-will! 

Souls that are gentle and still 
Hear the first music of this 
Far off, infinite, Bliss. 

It has not been ft om a presumptuous spirit of criti¬ 
cism that I have penned these few lines. I confess 
my inability to ptaise or censure the productions of 
gt eat minds, while my own mind hitheito has been 
sterile. To ct iticise other’s works is not a very 
hard task. Bill I advise adversely criticised autlioi s 
to reply to their critics as Mohammed replied to 
his : “ If you don’t believe in my Koran, then pro¬ 
duce one like it!" A critic who cannot produce 
anything better titan the object which he criticises, 
had belter remain dumb. I hope I shall always 
follow this rule faithfully. 

ISAAC DOOMAN. 

Nara Eiwa Gaklto, March 24th, 1891. 

• The Light of the World, page 47. 
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REITERATED MISREPRESENT ATION. 

To the Editor of the “ Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—Y our San Francisco correspondent lias 
been called 10 account a number of limes recently 
for his injustice to certain public men in America. 

I have been looking for some woid to be said in 
defence of the American people. I iefer to the 
constant and reiterated misrepresentation of the 
social life of America which is pictu.ed in your 
San Francisco correspondent s letters. If that life 
were such a pool of filth and horror as he depicts 
it, it is hard to see how any decent man could be 
content to 1 email* in it. Yet your San Francisco 
correspondent gives no sign that he wishes to move 
out. One is forced to the conclusion that the 
following words are as applicable to him as to 
the person to whom they were applied in a recent 
editorial of yours. I beg leave to quote from the 
current number of the Mail:- ; Theie are met 
who in their progress through life coine m con- 
tact with vice alone. Virtue is repelled by them. 
They create about themselves an atmosphere ol 
grossness not permeable by any ray of punt}-. 
• * * The impressions they gather are marred 

and distorted by the prurient medium through 
which they pass. * * * ts evidently such a 

person ; he has moved in circles suited to his moral 
calibre.” This could not have been said better. 
Your San Francisco correspondent would belter 
beware of his own reputation. 

No one who knows American life doubts for an 
instant that acts as vile and dastardly as your 
San Francisco correspondent reports, happen in 
America, but the object of the foreign correspon¬ 
dence of a respectable journal is to convey a correct 
idea of the country from which it comes, these 
letters of which I speak do not convey a correct 
idea of American social life. The slighi est attempt 
to note any of the signs of improvement in Ameri¬ 
can social life would call for much leniency, but 
with all your San Francisco correspondent s politi¬ 
cal sagacity, he seems to have no sense of any 
movement in moral lines. 

It is especially unfortunate and unfitting that 
such letters should appear in a journal which is 
notable for its high tone and its fairness 111 
recognising the good side of men and things. 

I remain, yours most respectfully, 

WILLIAM H. NOYES. 

Maebashi, Joshu, March 29th, 1891. 

[The letter* referred to wilt not appear any longer in these 
columns.—E d. /.MJ 


THE PROBLEM OF MORAL EDUCATION 
IN JAPAN. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—I notice in the Japan Gazette of the 28th 
ultimo a criticism of an article which I recently 
contributed to your columns on the above subject. 

I feel much reluctance to notice the ci iticism, for 
its! whole lone is so violent and hostile that I 
doubt very much whether there is any possibility 
of conducting a controversy with the critic in a 
calm and friendly manner. But the subject being 
one of considerable importance, I beg your permis¬ 
sion to say a few words by way of reply. 

Before proceeding to particulars, let me draw 
attention to the fact that the editor of the Gazette 
seems to confuse entirely distinct ideas. He ap¬ 
parently confounds Christian dogmas with the 
Christian system of ethics, and considers that 
missionary education is synonymous with foreign 
education. He states that my article “ represents 
the whole situation of moral education in Japan in 
precisely an opposite way to what I know to he 
the truth,” and that “the anti-Chiistian spirit 
throughout the country is stronger in the 24th 
year of Meiji that it has been for ten 01 
fifteen years.’* Is there such an “anti-Christian 
spirit throughout the country”? It cannot be denied 
that there is at present a general cry of “Japan for 
the Japanese” and that in some respects the cry 
takesan anti foreign tone—a slate of ll.ingsbrought 
about by Japan’s successive failures to receive 
justice at the hands of the Western nations ; by the 
over bearing altitude of foreign residents towards 
the Japanese; and in a more general manner by 
the gradual dawn of a constructive period in the 
history of Japanese progress, a pei iod strongly 
marked by a desire to develop a purely Japanese 
civilization and to assert the natural rights of the 
country. Simultaneously with the rise of the new 
nationalistic spirit, Buddhism began to recover 
something of its old energy and power, and Chris¬ 
tian propagandists now find themselves con¬ 
fronted by a large body of active rivals, the rank 
and file of the original priesthood of the country. 
Recent instances of open hostility to foreign mis¬ 
sionaries are all traceable to Buddhist priests, and 
it is further remarkable that such occurrences 
have been almost always connected with foreign 


missionaries; the Japanese pastois being suffered 
to continue their preaching of the gospel without 
molestation. The truth is that little hostility exists 
towards Christianity itself among any class of the 
people, except the Buddhist priesthood. 

Whether Mr. Stigiura still is or is not a member 
of the Diet is immaterial. My reference 10 him was 
in his representative character; a character not 
foreited by his resignation. If there ever was a 
minor point,” this surely is one. 

As to the attitude of Mr. Fukuzawa, Professor 
Toyama and ex-Senator Nakamura, the Gazette 
writes :—“ Mr. Toyama’s latest utterances on 
Christianity, an epitome of which will be found 
in an article we published in January last^, are in 
deadly opposition to Christian education. Now 
Professor Toyama’s so called “utterances on 
Christianity ” refer to an essay which he contri¬ 
buted in January last to several of the Tokyo 
papers to show the unwisdom of abolishing the 
Higher Middle Schools, a measure then advocated 
by a powerful section of the members of the Diet. 
The Professor did not say a word about either 
Christianity or Christian education. What he did 
say was that he “could never approve the entire 
abandoning of the education of Japanese youths 
to institutions supported by foreigners, however 
good such institutions might be.” He objects to 
the present missionary schools, not because they 
inculcate the Christian system of morality, but 
because, being under the sole control and almost 
sole support of foreigners, they cannot be expected 
to give the Japanese a thoroughly national educa¬ 
tion. It is not Christianity, but the method of 
instruction and the system of management, that 
have turned away so many Japanese students from 
these schools to institutions under Japanese con¬ 
trol. Professor Toyama is not alone in his opinion 
about missionary schools. Not a few Japanese 
Christians entertain similar views. 

“Mr. Fukuzawa and Mr. Nakamura,” continues 
the Gazette, “ have both repeatedly asserted that 
no system of morality founded on miracles can suc¬ 
ceed in the schools.” Precisely. Have 1 , or has any 
one else, ever made a contrary assertion. Have 
I said that these eminent men believe in the fea¬ 
sibility of Christian superstitions being sustituted 
for Japanese in Japanese schools? What I said 
was that Mr. Nakamura and Mr. Fukuzawa are of 
opinion that a system of ethics founded on the teach¬ 
ings of Christ is superior to any other system that 
can be adopted in Japanese schools. My whole 
article was directed to deny precisely what the 
Japan Gazette accuses me of asset ting. Translator 
of Smiles’ “Self Help,” Mr. Nakamura is eminent 
among those who have most aided to introduce 
to the notice of Young Japan the noble traits 
of character developed under the influence of 
Chi istian teaching. His altitude towards Chris¬ 
tianity has been so free from prejudice and 
so favourable, that he was at one time be¬ 
lieved to be a conveit to that religion. Further, 
Mr. Fukuzawa’s views about Christianity are well 
known to be anything but unfavourable. Although 
the public understands that there is no direct re¬ 
lation between Unitai ianism and Mr. Fukuzawa’s 
University, where the foreign instructors are almost 
entirely Unitarian, the public also perceives clearly 
that no prejudice exists on the pait of the head of 
that institution towards the Christian influence of 
his foreign teachers. The whole writing of the 
distinguished educationalist of Mila during the 
past ten years amply bears this out. 

As to the significance of Japanese subscriptions 
to Christian educational institutions, surely it is 
inconceivable that men of intelligence and high 
standing should subscribe thousands of yen to an 
institution in the prosperity of which they take 
no interest? The Gazette asserts that to infer 
sympathy with the aims of an educational institu¬ 
tion on the pait of men who subscribe to its 
support, is as though one should attribute belief 
in Roman Catholic doctrines to the sceptics who 
subscribe to Roman Catholic charities. I think, 
Sir, that I am not required to deal with such logic 
as that. It is mote comical than convincing. 

I shall not occupy your valuable space with any 
notice of the contemptuous manner in which the 
editor of the Gazette regards the efforts of Japan¬ 
ese Christians to think for themselves. I do 
not seek to quarrel with anybody. If the editor 
of the Japan Gazette thinks it one of his 
Christian duties to indulge in scorn and abuse 
of the Japanese, with whom he once associated 
intimately, and who were formerly glad to regard 
him as a friend, he is free to do so to his heart's 
content. With us Japanese, there is a motto that 
he who abuses another brings disgrace on himself 
only. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

The Japanese who contributed the 
Article on the Problem of Moral 
Education in Japan. 

Tokyo, March 31st, 1891. 


ON KIGENSETSU. 

- +- 

Our conspicuous country stands stately on the 
eastern ocean; the mountains and waters were 
never stained by foreign insults. The inhabitants 
upon it are loyal, filial, brave, and manly. And 
he who governs them is the Emperor of the only 
one line for ever. 

I solemnly reflect that, since Jimmu Tenno took 
the crown, it is two thousand five hundred and 
fifty-one years to the present. During this inter¬ 
val, once a traitor intended to seize the throne; 
some soldiers privately took possession of the real 
power of the country. To speak the worst, there 
was a day in which His Majesty incurred disgrace, 
and another when a dense war cloud covered the 
royal palace. AH such things ought to stir up the 
high blood, the fierce lamentation and severe in¬ 
dignation of patriots. Thus he who killed the 
traitor himself; he who engraved his sincere 
words upon the white cherry-tree; he who offered 
his whole family to the mercilessness of sword 
and arrow; he who met his death without com¬ 
plaint; all these throw uneffaceable light on our 
history. 

O, the sky clouds and then clears ! So, in the 
world, prosperity and ruin follow each other. 
When the sun is closely enveloped by thick clouds, 
how can the people see its light? Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, notwithstanding the ruins of his walls, 
and the lack of the necessities of every-day life. 
His Majesty owed to himself only all the miscon¬ 
duct of his subjects: and for his cause so many 
patriots in all ages bent their utmost energies. 
Then the clouds, however dense, must scatter; the 
sun, spotless, must shine; then it is a matter of 
course, that the sacredness of the crown remains 
the same through eternity. 

Who founded the Empire? I solemnly look at 
the history. When Jimmu Tenno succeeded to 
the great line, consulted with his chief officers, and 
was marching eastward with his honourable army ; 
and when his gieat undettaking was almost done, 
great chiefs and villain gods declined to' obey his 
commands and made war against. Thereby his 
older brother sunk to earth by a stiay arrow, 
and his whole army lay senseless on the ground 
from poisonous exhalations. In this hard and 
desperate moment, it was, indeed, beyond the 
power of an ordinary sovereign to lead his and only 
his army forward amid foes; to have every man 
make an effoit for him ; to extend his bounty, to 
show his author ity ; to have his powei ful opponents, 
laying down their weapons, obey him heartily ; 
and then to lay the foundation of the Imperial 
Capital, and to extend farther his sovereignty : 
although he was aided by Daijin’s mysterious 
energy, and by the loyalty and bravery of his 
subjects. Thus he founded the Empire; and, 
once founded, it never shook again. It is obvious 
then, that the virtues and aullioiity of His Majesty 
influenced every man’s mind, and could never 
be uprooted. Then it is, indeed, not accidental 
that the sacredness and sublimity of the Crown 
remain the same through eternity, and that the 
Empire did never submit to a foreign yoke. 

See the beautiful mountains and wateis which 
His Majesty trod and examined, the conspicuous 
country which he planned and established! So 
difficult was its founding, and so sacred is the 
Crown ! Yea, all under the bounty of the Crown 
ought to think night and day about the cause of 
their peace and joy. And why can our Empire 
stand stalely on the eastern ocean to day? Be- 
rcause the Emperor of only line for ever keeps 
sway upon it, and a loyal, filial, biave, and manly 
people dwell there. 

[ t he above composition was written by a school teacher, first 
in Japanese, and then translated into English. Only the 
flagrant error* have been corrected: many of the queer ex¬ 
pressions have been permitted to remain. It stands now as 
an example, not merely of Japonicized English, hut also of the 
tenacity with which some well-educated Japanese cling to 
their mythology. Yomato-damathii! —C.] 


March 23rd, 1891. 


THE TRUST A ND LOAN COMP A NY OF 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS. 


A PROFITABLE YEAR’S WORK—THE CAPITAL OF 
THE COMPANY TO BE INCREASED. 


The shareholders of the Trust and Loan Com¬ 
pany of China, Japan and the Straits, Limited, 
held their first annual general meeting at Cannon- 
street Hotel, E.C., Mr. William Keswick (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles H. Campbell) 
having read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said— In moving the adoption 
of the report, which, if you approve, we shall take 
as read, I have not much to add to it, but a few 
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words of reference are necessary in connection 
with some of (.lie subjects mentioned in it, and in 
consideration of this being our first annual meet¬ 
ing, and the report and statement of accounts 
being the first that have been submitted to you. 
In the first place, I may mention that it was 
on December 6th, 1889, that the company 
was registered, and that the allotment of shares 
took place a fortnight later. 1 he instalment of 25s. 
in all per share and the premium of 10s. per share 
were in every case promptly paid. The expenses, 
preliminary, in forming the company were, fortun¬ 
ately, very moderate, and out of the £50,000 
received as premium the board have been able to 
carry £45,000 to reset ve fund. You will undei- 
stand that in establishing our head office with a 
competent staff, in opening branches at Hongkong 
and Shanghai, and supplying them with suitable 
managers, in appointing agents elsewhere, and in 
generally preparing for the proper conduct of the 
business, a considerable time was necessarily oc¬ 
cupied, and that consequently, the working period 
of the company covered by the accounts falls con¬ 
siderably short of 12 months. You will notice that 
that in order to be in a position to place before you 
as early in the year as possible a statement of the 
position of the company, it was necessary to close 
accounts in the East on October 31—a date which 
will be adhered to in future, but which will then, of 
course, imply twelve months’ working in the East, 
so that, as on this occasion, you may be informed 
early in February every year how business pros¬ 
pers. Under the circumstances, therefore, that I 
have mentioned, the directors feel confident you 
will share with them the satisfaction that the ac¬ 
counts presented to you to-day show such profit¬ 
able results, and so emphatically confirm the opin¬ 
ion we have held of the promising character of the 
business the company was organised to undertake. 
The net profits slightly exceed £87,000 ; and out of 
this sum the directors recommend that £55,000 
should be carried to reset ve fund, an appropriation 
which, with the £45,000 previously mentioned, will 
bring that fund up in the first year of the company’s 
existence to the respectable figure of £100,000— 
(cheers)—and I need not point out the importance 
of the fund being strengthened continuously, when 
it is borne in mind that the shares of the company 
are not fully paid up. In mentioning the result of 
last year’s operations, I should not omit to tell you, 
gentlemen, that, in realising the profits we have 
made, circumstances favoured us not a little at the 
limethe company was established,and that the dear¬ 
ness of money for a considerable pei iod of last year, 
and also the fluctuations in silver, enabled theboard 
to make good disposition of the capital and of other 
funds at their disposal in carrying out operations 
and in making investments in India and the Straits, 
and in China and Japan, where, on mortgages on 
real estate and advances on solid securities, we have 
been able to find satisfactory employment for 
money. It is in the last almost exclusively that 
we have found a field for our operations, and it 
may interest you to know that we have not a penny 
piece invested in any shape or form in South 
American secui ities.—(Hear, hear.) Our advances 
are so arranged that, as assets, we can count upon 
them becoming liquid in a certain order, in a man¬ 
ner that will enable us to enforce the margin we 
may deem it essential should be maintained. I 
come now to an important recommendation which 
your directors have made in favour of an increase 
to our subscribed capital. They regard it as ne¬ 
cessary, in order that the company may be strong 
enough to take full advantage of the business 
they have reason to believe it can command, 
that a new issue of 100,000 shares of £10 
each should be made. This would make the 
subsciibed capital £2,000,000, and, by calling up 
25s. per share, as on the first issue, a paid- 
up capital of £250,000 would be obtained, and 
with a premium of 25s. per share £125,000 would 
be added to our reserve fund. With these ele¬ 
ments of strength our deposits, already very satis¬ 
factorily large, will greatly increase, and with the 
way prepared for the company by recent events, 
your directors have confidence in recommending 
you to make the company a powerful financial 
institution, capable of occupying, to the advantage 
of all concerned, the great and expanding sphere 
of its operations. To give effect to these recom¬ 
mendations an extraordinary general meeting will 
be held at the conclusion of the present ordinary 
meeting, and at it the necessary resolution will 
be submitted to you. At the same time a re¬ 
solution will be proposed to change the name 
of the company into that of the Bank of China, 
Japan, and the Straits, Limited, a change of 
designation that will more appropriately indicate 
the financial character and general scope of 
the objects of the company. As mentioned in 
our report, the change of name does not imply a 
change in the intended business of the company, 
and no alteration in the articles is necessary on 


that account. It is not the object and it is not 
the intention of the company to interfere with the 
business of banking establishments in the East, 
with which the board have worked in most friendly 
accord, and your directors will continue to aim at 
working in perfect hai mony with existing institu¬ 
tions. The resolution which I have to propose is: 
“ That the report and annual statement of accounts 
and balance-sheet be, and are hereby, received 
and adopted.” When this is seconded, and before 
it is put to the meeting, if there are any questions 
to be asked or any information desired, I shall he 
happy, as far as I can, to satisfy inquirers. 

Mr. David McLean seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman — I have now to propose : " That 
a dividend on the ordinary shares be declared at 
the rate of 16 per cent., and a dividend on the 
founders’ shares be declared of £8 per share, pay¬ 
able respectively on the 13th inst.” 

Mr. II. D. Stbwart seconded the motion. 

Mr. Barrow —May I ask if that is free of in¬ 
come-tax P 

The Chairman —Yes; free of income-tax. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Dr. Johnson proposed that Messrs. Turquand, 
Youngs, Weise, Bishop, and Claiks be re-elected 
as auditors of the company for the current year, 
and that their remuneration be fixed at £105. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Hard- 
casti.b, and carried. 

The meeting was then made special, when 

The Chairman said—From the remarks I have 
already made, gentlemen, you will understand the 
object with which these resolutions are submitted 
to you in extraordinary general meeting, and it will 
be unnecessary for me, after what I have said, to 
make any further remaiks on the subject. I will, 
therefore, lead the resolutions, which I now beg to 
propose:—(1) "That the capital of the Trust and 
Loan Company of China, Japan, and the Straits, 
Limited, be increased from £1,000,000 to£2,ooo,ooo 
by the cieation of 100,000 new ordinary shares of 
£10 each, upon which £1 5s. per share is to be called 
up during the year 1891, and which shares are to be 
issued at the premium of £1 5s. per share.” (2) 
"That the said new ordinaly shares shall, in the 
first instance, be offered in such manner as the 
direclots shall prescribe for that purpose to the 
members, in the proportion of one new ordinary 
share for every ordinary share of which on March 
91I1 they shall respectively be the registered holders, 
and that any new ordinary shares not accepted by 
the members within the time named by the directors 
for that purpose be disposed of, and allotted by 
the directors in such manner, and at such price, as 
in their discretion they shall think best in the 
interests of the company.” (3) " That payment 
of the sum of £1 5s. per share, and of £l 
5s. for premium per share, making together £2 
10s. per share for each of the said new ordinary 
shares, shall be made as follows, namely, 10s. 
on application, including 5s. premium; 15s. on 
allotment, including 7s. 6d. premium ; and £1 5s. 
on June 30, including 12s. 6d. per share premium.” 
(4) "That the holders of new ordinary shares 
shall, from the respective dates of the payment of 
of such instalments, rank as regards dividends 
subsequently declared in proportion to the amount 
of capital paid up on such shares with the holders 
of the other ordinary shares of the company.” (5) 
"That all moneys received from premiums on 
such new ordinary shares be, after deducting the 
expenses of the new issue, added to the reserve 
fund.” These, gentlemen, are the resolutions I 
have the pleasure to propose. 

Mr. S. Wyllys Pomeroy seconded the resolu¬ 
tions, which were agreed to without discussion. 

The Chairman —The next resolution I have to 
propose has reference to the name of the company, 
and is: "That the name of the company be 
changed to 'The Bank of China, Japan, and the 
Straits, Limited.’” 

Mr. Adolf von Andr£ having seconded the 
resolution, it was carried nem. con. 

The Chairman —The next resolution relates to 
Articles 56 to 59 in the present Articles of Associa¬ 
tion. These arlcles have reference only to the 
issue of debentures by the company, and as the 
company has no intention whatever of issuing 
debentures, it is thought desirable that these 
articles should be cancelled. I, therefore, beg to 
move : " That the Articles of Association be altered 
in manner following: Articles 56 to 59, both 
inclusive, shall be cancelled.” 

Mr. Egbbrt Ivbson seconded the resolution, 
and it was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. King—I beg to propose a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and directors. This is the most 
silent meeting I ever attended in my life. We 
are assembled at the end of the first year’s opera¬ 
tions, and the accounts disclose the splendid result 
of about 75 per cent, profit on the year’s opera¬ 


tions. I think the chairman and directors are to 
be congratulated upon this splendid achievement, 
and I hope the meeting will not pass off entirely 
as a Quakers’ meeting, but that we shall at least 
show them that we are sensible of the obligations 
we are under to them of the great success with 
which they have made their d<Sbut, and I, for one, 
hope they will continue to maintain that position 
for many years to come.—(Applause.) 

Mr. David Reid —I have the greatest possible 
pleasure in seconding the resoluliou. The results 
of the company since its inception are simply 
marvellous, and almost unparalleled, and the best 
thanks this meeting are due to the directors for the 
great tact and ability they have displayed in con¬ 
ducting our affairs. It is said, "There is a tide in 
the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune;” and our directors have taken 
advantage of that tide. There were, no doubt, 
circumstances very much in their favour, to com¬ 
mence with, when they began business, but they 
have displayed singular tact and judgment in 
dealing with them. Knowing, as 1 do, all the 
directors—that they are gentlemen of large experi¬ 
ence of busness connected with the East, and that 
they have all resided in China, the Straits, and 
Japan—I think we may rest perfectly satisfied that 
the ability they have shown in the past will still go 
on, and continue for the future.—(Applause.) 

The resolution was then put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The Chairman —There is some difficulty in 
knowing how to express adequately the thanks 
which I feel are due to you, and which I am sure 
my brother directors equally feel are due, for the 
kind manner in which you have spoken, and the 
meeting has received the words of the gentle¬ 
men who proposed and seconded this resolu¬ 
tion. It is for the woik we have done, and for 
the result we have obtained, and which, I assure 
you, is very welcome, and which we receive with 
very great pleasure. Naturally, in the conduct 
of a business such as we have had under our 
care, there have been matters which required very 
serious consideration, and which involved taking 
some responsibility; but, knowing our course, and 
seeing what was before us, we have endeavoured 
to the best of our judgment to utilise the funds, 
the capital, the credit, and the responsibility of the 
shareholdeis to their very best advantage; and it 
is a matter of great satisfaction to us that we have 
been able to place before you the results which to¬ 
day we have submitted.—-(Applause.) I think 
that the prospects before the company justify the 
words that I have already used in my introductory 
remaiks, and I am very hopeful that when we 
meet again to pass accounts and to receive the 
report of the directors, we may be favoured with 
an equally unanimous vote of thanks; for I 
can assure you that the efforts of the board of 
directors, equally with the efforts of every-one, 
and we must not forget our able manager and 
our agents throughout the East—(applause)—I am 
sure that their efforts, as well as ours, will be to 
merit a continuance of your satisfaction.— (Ap¬ 
plause.) I would mention, just before we separate, 
that on March 2nd there will be a meeting here at 
3 o’clock. It will be a formal meeting, but it is 
necessary to confirm the resolutions which to-day 
have been unanimously passed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

-♦- 

[Reuter "Special” to "Japan Mail.”] 


London, March 28th. 

Many members of the Newfoundland As¬ 
sembly, as a protest against Imperial harsh 
treatment, have refused the Governor’s summons 
to attend the House. 

The Queen has arrived at Grasse, where she 
was received with extraordinary enthusiasm. 

[The place referred to In this telegram is probably the prefec- 
tural town of Grasse, in the province of Var, France, about 
twenty miles south-west of Nice.— Ed./. M.] 

London, March 29th. 

The influenza is raging in Chicago, where 
there are not less than 10,000 cases, and the 
Pittsburg hospitals are crowded. There is great 
mortality attending the epidemic. 

A conspiracy has been discovered among the 
Police at Buenos Ayres, and a quantity of rifles 
have been seized. Several arrests have been 
made. 
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London, April 1st. 

The Italian Minister to the United States has 
demanded his passports, in consequence of 
being unable to effect an adjustment pf the 
New Orleans difficulty. 

Congress will meet immediately. 

The Earl of Granville is dead. 

Later. 

The New York press regard Italy’s action as 
hasty. No serious complications are expected 
to arise. . __ 

London, March 30th. 

The Court of Enquiry into the loss of the 
steamer Utopia found that her captain had com¬ 
mitted a grave error of judgment. 

The Irish Delegates to the United Stales are 
meeting with small success. 


For Slbeplbssness use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphatb. 

Dr. Henry Harland, M.R.C.S., Tunbridge 
Wells, says:—“ I have prescribed it in cases of 
nervous debility and chronic insomnia, with highly 
beneficial results.” 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUB 
From Shanghai, 1 ) 

Nagasaki &>|.n M. V. K. Friday April 3rd. 

Kobe. ) 

From America ... per P. M. Co. Wedn’day, April fth.* 
From Europe vi 4 

Hongkong. per M. M. Co. Sunday, April 5th + 

From Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. Sunday, April 5th X 

From 1 anada,<Vc. oei C. P. M.C<>. Tuesday, April i-ph.J 
From Hongkong, per P. M. Co. Tuesday, April 7tl1.ll 
From America ... per O. & O. Co. Monday, April 20th.$ 

From Hongkong, per P. & O. 1 Sunday, April i.tli. 

* City «/ Peking left San Francisco on March list. t Djnnnah 
left Kobe on April 3rd. t Thibet left Hongkong on March ajth 
s Batavia left Vancouver on March sjth. I China left Hongkong 
on April and. H Oceanic left San Francisco on April and. 


THK NKXT MAIL I.EAVES 
For Shanghai,'| 

Kobe, and > per N. Y. K. Tuesday, April 7th. 
Nagasaki ... ) 

For 'wnenca. net P. M.Co. Saturday, April nth. 

For Europe, vii 

Shanghai . per M. M Co. Sunday, April nth. 

For Canada, &C. per C. P. M. *.«». Friday, April 17th 

For America. per O. & O. Co. Thursday, April 23rd. 


LATEST SHIPPING . 

->- 

ARRIVALS. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 28th Match,—Hakodate 251I1 March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, Biitish steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 
29th March,—Hongkong 24th March, General. 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Mongkut, British steamer, 858, Anderson, 291I1 
March,—Vancouver, B.C., 5th Mat ch, General. 
—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, -> 

29th March,—Takao 2isl Ma-ch, Sugar.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Satsuma Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
291I1 Match,—Kobe 28th Match, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
30th March,—San Francisco lot It March, Ge¬ 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, Seymour, 30th 
Match,—Hongkong 2lst, Nagasaki 261I1, and 
Kobe 291b March, General. — P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1 , 663 , Chi istiansen, 31st 
March,— Hongkong 25th March, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
31st March,— Hakodate 281I1 Match, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
31st March,—Kobe 30th March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Ching-Wo, Biitish steamer, 1,556, Perrelle, 1st 
Aptil,—Kobe 31st March, General.—W. M. 
Siraclian & Co. 

Takasago /J/<iF«,Japanesesteamer, 1,230,Sommers, 
1st April,—Hakodate 30th March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Monocacv (6), U.S. paddle-cruiser, Captain M, L. 
Johnson, 2nd April,— Kobe 31st March. 

Piccola, German steamer, 875, Nessau, 3rd April, 
—Nagasaki 31st March,Coal.—Mitsu BishiSha. 


IVakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
dei dine, 3rd Api il,—Kobe 1st April, Genet al.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 


DEPARTURES. 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,847, Vimont, 29th 
March,—Shanghai viA Kobe, General.—Messa¬ 
ge! ies Maiitimes Co. 

IVakanoura Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 29th March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Bentensan, American schooner, —, Pierce, 30th 
March,—Not ill Pacific, Ballast.—Langfeldt & 
Mayers. 

Mongkut, British steamer, 858, Anderson, 30th 
Match,—Hongkong viA ports. General.—C. P. 
M. S.S. Co. 

Belgic, Biitish steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
3tst March,— Hongkong, General.—O. & O. 
S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
31st March,—Shanghai and ports. General.— 
Nippon Yusen Knisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Walter, 
31st March,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
31st Match,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
1st Aptil,—Hongkong viA ports, General.—H. 
Ahrens & Co., Naclif. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, G. W. Pearne, 1st 
April,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Inishotoen Head, British steamer, 1,988, Thompson, 
isl April,— Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, Isl 
April,— Kobe,General.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Strathleven, British steamer, 1,588, Connak, 1st 
April,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Remus, Get man steamer, 1,722, Simousen, 2nd 
April,—San Francisco, General.—Ahrens & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
2nd Api il, — Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaislia. 

Ching-Wo, Bi itish steamer, 1,556, Peri ille, 3rd 
April,— Kobe, General.—W. M. Siraclian & Co. 

Vamashiro Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 3rd March,—Shimonoseki, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. G. W. Macondray, Miss T. Foster, MissJ. 
Allen, and Miss J. Sherwood in cabin ; 1 Chinese 
in steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. H. Mansell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed. Sands, Rev. C. C. Jeremiasson, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Wolf and infant, Mrs. M. M. Speigel, 
Mr. A. Tyson, Miss M. Wolf, Mr. Stii Hum Hing 
and servant, Miss J. Kletz, Mr. Call Rolhenbtirg, 
Mr. A. Sedgewick, and Mr. S. Hinsel in cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Sau Francisco: 
—Mr. R. Sakamoto, Bishop Hare, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Irvin, and Mr. C. C. Bethune in cabin. 
For Kobe: Rev. and Mrs. Simeon Shaw in cabin. 
For Hongkong: Messrs. Hugh Chiene, Chew 
Chong, and Tlios. Brown in cabin. 

Per Biitish steamer Verona, from Hongkong 
viA ports:—Mr. Wotherspoon, Mr. E. H. Little, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dodds, child, and maid, Miss Lee, 
Miss Willcox, Mr. and Mrs. Strachan, Mr. C. P. 
Bennett and servant, Mr. Chang Chuck Tong, 
one Japanese lady, Miss Giegory, Mr. B. H. 
Chambeilain, Mr. Boag, and Mr. J. Ricketl in 
cabin ; 6 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Ha¬ 
kodate :—Mr. John Revilliod in cabin; 51 pas¬ 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
— Messrs. K. Sakurai and K. Sakagami in cabin ; 
49 passengeis in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe:—Messrs. J. Buchanan and C. T. Dumster 
in cabin; 18 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Blair, child, and servant, 
Baron de Yuneburg, Messrs. Robt. Y. Gilman, 
Jas. W. Richardson, J110. Shaplati, Lee MekSang, 
B. Shimakawa, N. Aoki, N. Takaliara, S. Shozo, J. 
Yoshitsume, Y. Shogo, H. Yasakti, S. Kakushiro, 
Malavralle, and Mrs. Hickmann in cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for Hongkong :— 
Messrs. W. W. Campbell, W. L. Watkins, and 
E. T. Stork in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and poits:—Rev. and Mrs. S. Shaw, Mr. R. T. 
Freeman, Mr. Sakamoto, Miss Thomas, Master 


R. Kirby, Messrs. Mawaii, Nilson, and Beilin 
cabin ; Mr. Ooka, Mrs. Uyehara, Messrs. Mori, 
Uyehara, Naia, Hascgawa, and Makiuo in second 
class, and 16 passengers in steerage. 

Per Geimau steamer General Werder, for Hong¬ 
kong viA pot Is :—Mr. and Mrs. Thoi lie, 3 childi en, 
and servant, Mis. Shepherd, Messrs. Whitall, 
Fujila, N. Indo, T. Masuda, Rev. Mr. Spinner, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Knipping and 5 children, Mr. Arai, 
Mr. T. Shirakaini, Miss E. Hunziker, Mrs. Wm. 
R. Boyle, Mr. D. Graham, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Yee Hing in cabin; 21 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco : 
—Mr. J. Schlosser, Captain W. Grant, Mr. L. 
Strauss, Mr. W. W. Till, Mr. W. H. Taylor, Miss 
Wood, Mr. C. J. Baines, Mr. A. J. Ferguson, 
Dr. and Mrs. Reeves Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. Tod, 
Miss Tod, Mr. F. J. Tod, Mr. E. T. Nicholas, 
Mr. Edward Smith, Mr. W. Bolton, Mr. W. S. 
Flack, Mrs. D. R. Churchill and Japanese servant, 
Mr. H. A. Whitmore, Rev. Dr. Sheshadi i and son. 
Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Woods and 2 children. Miss 
B. Dtiffield, Rev. and Mrs. Meigs and infant, Miss 
Searles, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Laughlin and infant, 
Mr. S. W. Douglass, Mr. Lui Hum Hing ami 
servant. Rev. C. C. Jeiemiasson, Mr. J. Wolder, 
Mr. T. Larsen, Mr. A. Baldasse in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
v.iA Kobe:—Raw Silk for France 1,058 bales; 
Waste Silk for France 160 bales. Tieasure for 
Shanghai $5,100. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and poits :—Treastiie $1,860.00. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco :— 
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REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Kendei dine, reports:—Left Hakodate the 25th 
March al 2 p.m.; had light soulhei ly winds and 
fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Oginohama the 26th al 2.20 p.m. and left the 27th 
at 5.30 p.m.; had light soutlieily winds and fine 
weather; passed Inuboye at 9.30 p.m.; Nosliinia 
the 281I1 at 5 a.m., with moderate norlheily winds 
and cloudy weather to port. Arrived at Yoko¬ 
hama the 28th March at 9.20 a.m. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
repoits:—Left Hongkong the 24th March at 6.56 
a.m.; had moderate monsoon and cloudy weather 
to Turnabout; thence to port strong eastei ly winds 
and head sea. Ai l ived at Yokohama the 29th 
March at 1.41 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sakata Maru, repoi Is :— 
Left Takao the 21st March ; had strong N.E. 
monsoon through the Formosa Straits, with 1 a in 
and dirty weather with easterly winds to poil. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 29th March at 3.15 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports :—Left Kobe the 28th March at 
noon ; had light variable winds with smooth sea 
to Oshima, which passed at 8.30 p.m. j thence 
gentle N.W. winds with fine weather to port. Ar¬ 
rived at Yokohama the 29th March at 4.45 p.m. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
repoits:—Left San Francisco the loth March ; had 
moderate wind and sea during the entiie passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 291I1 Match at II.20 p.m. 
Time, 18 days, 14 hours, and 11 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Marti, Captain 
Hussey, repoits:—Left Hakodate the 28th March 
at 2 p.m.; after passing the Head experienced 
dense fog to Kurosaki ; passed Kinkasan the 291I1 
al 2.40 p.m. Arrived at Oginohama at 4.20 p.m. 
and left at 5 p.m.; thence to port moderate to 
light S.W. winds and fine weather. Time of 
atrival at Yokohama the 31st March at 8.45 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, leporls:—Left Kobe the 30II1 Match at 
noon; had light variable winds and fine weather; 
experienced light wind from E.N.E. to S., with 
smooth sea and fine weather during the voyage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 31st March at 6.20 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Kenderdine, reports : — Left Kobe the 1st 
April at noon; passed Oshima at 9.40 p.m.; had 
moderate breeze from the eastward and fine wea¬ 
ther, continuing throughout the passage; passed 
Rock Island at 2 p.m.; Cape Sagami at 6.37 p.m. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 2nd April at 9 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


IMPORTS. 

The past week has been much disturbed by 
a defaulting dealer who paid a number of cheques 
without having the necessary funds at the bank 
to meet them, and this has taken by surprise 
a number of foreign firms who had shown confi¬ 
dence in the defaulter’s integrity. Apart, however, 
from that, business has not undergone any im¬ 
provement and transactions have not only been 
few, but small, and at low prices. Yarn sales 
for the week amount to about 400 bales only, being 
almost entirely composed of English Spinnings. 
Shirting sales only amount to about 1,500 pieces, 
whilst of Fancies, Italians, and other Piece-goods 
there have been no sales wot thy of record. 
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Common .. o.16 to so 

Mousseline do I.aine—Crape, 34 yards, 

31 inches . o. 11 * to 0.15* 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches . 0.30 lo 0.45 

Clollis—Presidents, 5 | <9 56 incites ... 0.47*100.52* 

Cloths—Union, 54 (9 $6 inches . 0.30 to 0.60 

Plankett—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 3*lh, 
per Hi. 


0.15 

V-15* 

■•47* 

1.9a* 

6,00 

0.65 

3.25 


•S» 

28 


O.JO t‘> n.J9 


COTTON VARNS. 


Nos. 10/24, Oidinary.$26.75 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 27,75 

Nos. 16/34, Good to Rest. 28.75 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 30 , 00 

Nos. 38/32, Ordinary. 20.25 

Nos. 28/32, Medium . 2Q.75 

Nos. j 8 ; 32. Good to Rest. 3125 

No*. 38/42, Medium to Rest . >r e 0 

No. 3as, Two-fold . 34 50 

No. 42s, Two fold . 36.00 


27 75 
to 28.75 
to 29 75 
lo 31.50 
to 29.75 
to 31.35 
to 32.50 

lo 37 50 

lo 36 00 
lo 38.50 

No. aos, Bombay . 70.00 to 79.50 

No. 16s, Bombay . 72.00 to 78.0# 

No*. 10/14, Bombay... 

MHTAI.S. 

The Easter holidays were the excuse for a slack 
niatket at the beginning of the present week; and 
even now buyers do not seem to be at all lively 
Quotations as before. s 

Flat Ram, * inch . *3.80 to 2^5 

Flat Rats, * inch. a.90 lo a 

Romid ami square up lo J inch . 2,85 to a.95 

Nailrod, assorted . Nom. 

Nnilrnd, small size .. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted.. a .g 0 t 0 , -00 

Sheet Iron. 3 OQ 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.20 

Wire Nails, assorted. 4.40 

Tin Plates, per box . 5,70 

Pig Iron, No. 3. 1.40 

KEROSENE. 

Market quiet and unchanged. There are no 
fresh arrivals from the States, but our stock both 
of American and Russian Oil is ample for all 
purposes. 

QUOTATIONS. 

£ l,erter . n.65 to 1.67* 

Cornet. 1.62* to 1.65 

Uevoe. 160 to 1.62* 

Russian . ,. 5S t o 1.60 

SUGAR. 

A steady business both in White and Brown, the 
latter having given rise to some sales "to arrive” 
at from (4 to $4.20 according to quality. 

_ ... . 'lu.ll . 

Brown Ukao. $4.00 to 4.20 

Rrown Daitong . 3 .a 0 to 4 . 00 

Brown Canton . 5,25 f 0 g 2 j 

Brmvir Java and Penang. 5.50 to 6.00 

White Relined . 5-00 to 7.75 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


3 40 
6.40 
4-70 
6.00 
* *45 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SII.K. 

Our last issue was of the 27th March ; since that 


date settlements in this Market amount to 1,778 
piculs, divided thus : Hanks, 20; Filatures, 1,389; 
Re reels, 342; Kakeda, 27. In addition to these 
figures Japanese have shipped 99 bales, making 
the total export business of the week equal to 
1,878 piculs. 

The great activity noted in our last continued 
for a few days, and prices were still further ad¬ 
vanced. The rush was only checked by holders 
retiring from the Market and refusing to offei 
their wares. The consequence of this has been 
that during the last three days the daily settlements 
have much diminished, although prices are con 
sidered strong at our quotations given below. 

Exchange, as well as Silk, is also advancing, 
and for the moment this lias a discouraging effect 
upon shippers. 

Arrivals from the interior are very small and 
our stock is now down to 4,500 piculs. Even 
with the restrictive business of the Iasi few days 
settlements exceed arrivals, and there is every 
prospect that from now onwards stock will steadily 
diminish. 

The recent business has been fail ly well divided 
betvyeen Europe and America, the latter country 
having the larger share. At the same time the 
amount of silk going to Europe is noteworthy, espe 
daily as it is continually reported that the Markets 
for Italian silk are underselling Japans. For extra 
Filatures of fine size some very high piicesliave 
just recently been paid. 

It will be noticed that our stock of Filatures is 
very much reduced, while Hanks, Kakedas and 
Oshu sorts are very scarce indeed ; in fact more 
than half of the total stock consists of Re-reels, which 
holders refuse to sell except at prohibitive pi ices. 

There have been two shipping opportunities, the 
American and German Mails both taking silk; the 
former, Belgic, had 1,039 bales for the Slates; ih. 
latter. General Werder, had 40 bales for Zuiich 
T hese departures bring the present expoit figures 
up to 26,833 piculs, against 34,953 !a,t year and 
37,687 to the same dale in 1889. 

Hanks .—Only two small sales, consisting of ex¬ 
tra Shinshu at $540 for Europe. 

Filatures .—After our last was written the large 
business continued at steadily advancing prices, 
and $15 over last week’s rates was freely paid. In 
coarse sizes one parcel of Matsushiro silk was 
booked at $610; but this seems to have been the 
top notch, for prices are now easier without being 
quotably lower. In fine sizes $635 lias been paid 
for very best Oshu and Uzen sorts for Europe. 

Re reels .—Small amount of business in these 
owing to the firmness of holders, who insist on 
keeping their good brands at prices which are out 
of all proportion to Filatures. Ordinary good 
Joshu have been done at $580, while a lot of 
inferior and coarse silks have passed the scales at 
prices ranging from $550 to $500. 

Kakedas .—Very small trade in these; present 
stock is small and undesirable, and anything pre¬ 
tending to be good quality commands a good price. 

Oshu .—Nothing done either in Sendai or Hama- 
tsuki, and the stock is down to very small dimen¬ 
sions. 


Settlements and Diiect) 

FlI HU . 

riCiu «. 

Export from 1st July J *9»5 00 

35050 

37 650 

Stock, 3rd April . 4 >5 o 0 

2,150 

3.450 

Available supplies to date 34,000 

37.300 

41,100 


QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No. 1*. Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliinsl.n) .$530 to 540 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joslm) .. Nom. 530 to 535 

Hanks—No. 2* (Sliinsliu). Nom. 52010525 

I jaiilrs—No. 2* (joslm). Nom. 52010525 

Uanlcs—No. 2^ to 3 . Nom. 510 to 515 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. 500 to 505 

Hanks—No. 3* . Nom. 480 to 490 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. 630 to 640 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. 610 to 615 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 610 to 615 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. 600 to 605 

Filatures No. 1*. 13/16, 14/,7 den. 585 to 590 

Filatures—No. 2, >0/15 deniers . 585 to 595 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 570 to 580 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 550 to 560 

Re-reels—Extra .. 620 to 630 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Rest No. t.. 610 to 620 

Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 590 to 600 

Re-reels—No. i*, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 58010585 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 570 to 575 

Re-reels—No. 2*, 14/18 deniers . 560 to 565 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . c 20 t 0 S40 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom. _ 

Kakedas—No. 1 . S70 to 

KaUedas—N°. 14 . 56010565 

Kakedas-No. 2 . 550 , 0 555 

Kakedas-No. a* . 53o to 540 

Kakedas-No. 3. 5*o to 525 

Kakedas-No. 3* . 5 '0 to 515 

Kakedas—No. 4. 500(0505 

Oshu Sendai—No. 2* . 520 to 53t) 

Hainatsuki—No. 1, 2. 530 to 540 

Hainatsuki—No. 3, . 5 , 0 to S20 

vrdai—No. a* . . _ 

Export Raw Silk Tables to 3rd April, 1891 : — 

1HH8-S9. 

n*i.x«. 

>9.364 

18,007 


37.37> 

37.687 


WASTE SILK. 

Transactions in this branch are 268 piculs, divided 
thus : A oshi, 153; Kibiso, 107; Neri, 8 . 

Anivals dining the week have just kept pace 
with sales, and the quantity of stock remains un¬ 
changed. Quotations are steady at late rales, and 
may even be called strong, for shippeis would 
gladly pay the puces asked if they could find 
good quality. 

There have been two shipping opportunities, the 
b.ench and Geinian mails both taking waste; the 
former, Melbourne had 171 bales for Marseilles, 
and the General Werder 125 bales fo, Genoa and 
beyond, these departures making the present ex¬ 
port figui es 27,802 piculs, against 25,143 last year 

and 28,441 at the same date in 1889. J 

. Pierced Cocoons —-No movement of any kind, 
and nothing to say. 

Noshi .--Small dealings in Joshu at $85 for best 
and 570 for common. Small parcel of Bushu was 
weighed up at $125 with Shinshu at 8106. 

Kibiso.—-A few bales of Filatures done at $too; 
ordinary Oshu $46*, with Low Curlies at $34. 
Beyond these no sales have been made. 

Sundries— Tama-ito lias again been done at 
?2io, with some small pa. cels of Neri at Lorn Si2 
to $14 according to quality. 

QUOTATIONS. 

r.' e, . c . e ‘J Cocoons—Good to Rest.Nom. _ 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Rest. . 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. . . ..Sue tn tun 

Nosin-ito—Filature, Medium. to At 

Nosh,-no-Osh,Good to Rest ....i...:: ,Jo to 

Noshi-ito— Shinshu, Rest .. _ 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ,00 to 

Noslu-ito—Shinshu, Medium. _ 

Noshi-ito—Riishu, Good to Rest 130 to 

Nosiu-ito—joshu, Best . 8e to 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ." " to 

Nosiu-ito—Joslm, Ordinary . 70 t0 

Kibiso—Filature, Rest selected. I lo to 

Kjhiso—I ilature. Seconds. , 00 t 0 

Kiiiiso—Oshu, Good to Rest . — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Rest._ 

Kibiso—Shinsli 11, Seconds.. S r » 0 

Kibiso—Joslm, Good lo Fair.50 to 

Kibiso—losliu, Middling to Common.u to 

Kibiso—Ilaclioji, Good . to 


>30 

140 

110 

140 

87* 

80 

75 

120 

105 


60 
40 
30 
40 
27* 
8 

180 to 190 

Export T able Waste Silk to 3rd April, 1891 

SmiiN 1890-91. 1889-90. 

Piciil*. 

Waste Silk . 26,515 

Pierced Cocoon*. 1,287 


" ••■4.IIWJI, UUUU . . iw t to 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low....,....'...’.'” 32* to 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . ix to 

Mawata—Good to Rest . " 


27,80 2 

Settlements and Diiect ) 

Export from 1st July ) 28,900 
Stock, 3rd April. 3 , 7 oo 



1888-89. 
Pick ». 
25,963 
2,478 


Availablesupplies to date 32,600 33,300 



SlIillH 1890 91. 

18M9 90. 


Hun. 

H A , 

America . 


19,948 

I ota) . 

/ Rales 26,249 

34.495 

’ ( Piculs 26,833 

34.953 


28,441 

nciiL*. 

29.700 

4,000 

33.7 00 

Exchange is now strengthening daily, and pre¬ 
sent rates areas under: —London, 4111/5. Credit 
3/3J; Documents, 3/3$; 6111/s. Credits, 3/3* ; 
Documents, 3/3I; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. $79; 
4.111/s. U.S. $79 1 ; Paris, 4111/s. fcs. 4.13; 6m/s. 
fcs. 4.15. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 3rd April, 1891 


Raw. •iculs 

Hanks . 80 

Filatures . 1,700 

Re-reels. 2,320 

. Wa«ii. vicuts. 

Cocoons. 3 2o 

Noshi-ito . 830 

Kakeda . 310 


Oshu . 85 


Taysaam Kinds ... 5 


Total piculs. 4,500 

Total piculs . 3,700 


TEA. 

A few retail sales have been made in ultra 
Common leaf at previous rates. Spring weather 
has thus far been favourable for the growing crop. 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange lias been looking up, and is tolerably 
firm at rates 

Sterling—Hank Hills on demand.... 3 /2 

Sterling—Rank 2 month*’ sight . 3 2 

Sterling — Private 4 months’ sight . 

Sterling—Piivale 6 month*’ sight . 

On Paris—Ranh sight .. 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 

On Hongkong—Rank sight. 

On Hongkong — Private 10 dev*’ sight .... 

On Shanghai—Hank sight . 

On Shanghai—Private 10 ilaya’sight. 7a 

On New York—Rank Hills on demand . 77 

On New York—Piivate 311 days’ sight . 75 

On s»n Fianc<*<'<>— Bank Hills011 demand.. 77 i 
On Sen Francisco—Private 3odays’ Sight... yn 

Si,vet . 45 
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J OHN WATSON & Co., 117 and 118 Leaden- 
hall Street, London, and Calcutta, are open 
to undertake Buying and Shipping Goods on 
Commission for'respectable Firms not repre¬ 
sented in London. Presently engaged in Indent 
business with other pails of the World. 

March 21st, 1891. 3 * ns - 

CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD¬ 
ING 8TEAM8HIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 

OWNERS. ___ __ 




STEAM LAUNCHES * YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDOM'S PATENT MACHINERY 
|o£ which we are boIo makers) are far superior to 
any others. The chief advantages are 

1 . Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2 . First-olass Workmanship. 

A Greatest obtainable power for weight and spaM 

. occupied. " 

6 . Quickness in raising Bteam. 

6 . High rates of speed guaranteed. _ 

7 . Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest sise suitable for carrying ouyachta 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Togs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, Ac., Ac. We supply 
sets of Machinery separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
in English, Frenoh or Spanish. Send for Copy to 

SIMPSDN, STRICKLAND & CO. 

W 0 RK 8 : 

DARTMOUTH, 80UTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE l 

18 1. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LC. 

MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, StrickHnd & Cm, steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of h.acHne. y aud Hn- 
oineeiing Materials. Mr. Wadham is open lo 
tot as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham** intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him lo save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders m his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon _ 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address Mr. Arthur Wadham En¬ 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victo.ia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegrams— Wad- 
ham, London.” _i y. June 28, 1890. 

KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

_ nlir uc ASTHMA. BRONCHITIS. DIFFICULTY OF 
CrreATHINC, are speedily cured by KEATCOUGH 
ff)7FNGES .recognised and recommended by the Medical 

by alt chemists, in Smalt Tins. Dec. » t th, .gy.-ftimB. 

THE GREATEST W ONDER O F MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 

P ERSONS Buflering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all." The bio«dis ‘he fountain ot life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuil Uaksr, in his work entitled " The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia.” says— "1 ordered the d rag ->'’’h ad^t he °ber t 
to inform the Fakir that 1 was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ini 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,”_. 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN 1 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breastB, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr 1 T C'oopkr. in hi» account of his extraordinary travels 
in Chink, published in 1871. says-‘‘I had with me quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and. in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la»t a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up ' 
the sma'l remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors’ the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 



ASK IROIR. 


And seo that each Jar bears Laron Liebig's Signature 
in Bine Ink across the Label. 


S\ /« 0 7 FINEST AHO CHEAPEST 

/ / C\ MEAT-FLAVOURING 

I / J STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

/\ Invaluable for India a* 

a J an Efficient Tonic in all 

« oasea of Weakness. 

To b« had of an Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. Ke eps *ood in the hottest 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and t.-< 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OP MEAT Co., Limited, Feochnrch Avenge, London, England. 


Bold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June 7th, 1890. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest aud most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 





The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 

, _ ^ DlNNEFORtfS'j 

gtepf fluid 

magnesia! 



.... - 


N.b, ASK FOR DINNCFORP’S MAGNESIA. 


Awarded Gold Medal L'pool Imtern'l Exhibition. 1888. 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 

TOBACCOS 

RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO. y 

T.rm inn, 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 

44 Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

44 Golden Brown ” Fine Cut 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendishl 

IN ALU USUAL SiZEa ' 

PRICE LIST S OH A PPLICATION. 

■atabllahed a Quarter of a Oantnry. 


ATKINS03TS 


Fragrant and delicate, its sweetness is 
ever delightful. Use none but Atkinson’s, 
the onrinal and oniy true Essence 

ATKINSON'S 

OPOPANAX I HELIOTROPE 

WOOD VIOLET l TREVOl 

and other well known Perfumes are 
superior 10 all others for their strength 
aud natural fragrance. 

Of all Dealers. 

J. Sc E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 
CAUTION! Only genuine with shield-shape 
. tluo i mellow label & usual Trade Mark, A 
h s" White Ros'-V’ and address in full, fa 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the "Japan 
Weekly ?4 ml” must be authenticated by the namo 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 

guarantee of good faith. Itispariicularly reauestedthat 

all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, April ii, 1891. 


MARRIAGE. 

On the 8th instant, at Christ Church, Yokohama, by Rev. 
E. Champneys Irwine, M.A., Edward Charles, second 
son of Beniamin Hannen, 4, Pemhridge Place, London, 
W , and of Ouseleys Wargrave, Esq , to Mary Fanny, 
youneer daughter of Nicholas John Hannon. Judge of 
if.B.M.’s Court for Japan. 

DEATH. 

On the evening of the 10th instant, at No. 239 
Bluff, Yokohama, Helen Georgina, relict of the late 
James Martin. The funeral will take place from the late 
residence at IO a.m. on Sunday, the 12th inst. Friends 
will please accept this notice. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


A telegram from Fukui reports that snow fell 
there on the 7th instant. 

H.I.H. Prince Komatsu Akihito leftthe capital, 
on the 4th instant, for Shizuoka Prefecture. 

During the week ended the 3rd inst. 8,606 per¬ 
sons visited the Fine Art Exhibition at Uyeno. 

Count Yoshii, a Ptivy Councillor, who had been 
suffering from illness for sometime, has improved 
considerably. 

-The Prince Imperial paid his respects to Their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress on the after¬ 
noon of the 6th instant. 

The grand festival of the Toshogu Shrine in 
Shiba Park, Tokyo, will be held for three days, 
commencing on the i6ih instant. 

The receipts of the Tokyo Tramway Company 
during last month were yen 17,392.16, which 
shows a decrease of yen 6.083.93 against the 
same period of last year. During the latter half 


of last year the number of passengers carried by 
the Company was 3,649,408, from whom yen 
78,574 was realized by the sale of tickets. 

Dr. Koch’s lymph has been injected into a 
number of patients in the Daigaku Byoin, a 
hospital attached to the College of Medicine in 
the Imperial University at Hongo. 

Residents of Kofu, Yamanashi Prefecture, have 
under consideration the erection of a monument 
at Naritayama, Kofu, in memory of the late 
Prince Sanjo. 

Mr. Nishi, President of the Supreme Court, 
who expired on the 6th instant, was raised on 
the same day to third class, first grade, by special 
order of the Emperor. 

Mr. Kiyoura Keigo, Chief Commissioner of the 
Police Bureau in the Home Department, who 
proceeds on a foreign tour shortly,sent in his 
resignation of his post on the 5th instant. 

The total number of cases of matches export¬ 
ed from Kobe to foreign countries during last 
month was 14,226, showing an increase of 6,061 
as compared with the previous month. 

A meeting of members of the Central Sanitary 
Association will be held on the 8th instant in 
the Home Department to discuss the proposed 
Regulations for the application of Dr. Koch’s 
lymph. 

The buildings for the hospital of the Japan Red 
Cross Society at Shibuya, Minami-Toshimagori, 
Tokyo, have been completed, and the occupation 
of the new premises by the staff will take place 
shortly. 

The total number of public elementary schools 
in the Bonin Islands is at present 21, in which 
1,360 boys and 175 girls are educated, the num¬ 
ber of teachers being 52 (including 31 assistant 
teachers). _ 

Princes Mori Motonori and Tokuoawa Iyk- 
sato, with other noblemen, attendants of the 
Jakonoma and Kinkeinoma, had the honour of 
dining with the Emperor on the 7th instant at 
the Akasaka Detached Palace. 

A dock, which for some time past has been 
in course of construction at the naval port of 
Kure, has been completed, and the opening 
ceremony will take place shortly. H.I.H. the 
Prince Imperial will be present on the occasion. 

The ceremony of presenting certificates to gra¬ 
duates of the Seiritsu Female School took place 
on the 3rd instant at the Oyu-kan, Asakusa. 
More than five hundred persons attended the 
ceremony, among whom were Count Nambu 
and Professor Shigeno. In the course of the 
proceedings Professor Shigeno gave a congra¬ 
tulatory address, to which Miss Koide Tei re¬ 
plied on behalf of the graduates. 


The ceremony of erecting a monument at the 
Tomoye Castle, Tawaragori, Mikawa, Aichi Pre¬ 
fecture, to the memory of Watanabe Kazan took 
place on the 3rd instant. A large number of per¬ 
sons attended the ceremony. Among those pre¬ 
sent were Viscount Miyake, Lieutenant-General 
Baron Kurokawa, Commander of the Third 
Division (Nagoya), Colonel Kojima, and a num¬ 
ber of military and civil officials. 


An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 71b instant, and was attended by Counts 
Yamagata, Saigo, Yamada, and Oyama, Vis¬ 
count Kabayama, and Mr. Yoshikawa, the pro¬ 
ceedings lasting from ten in the forenoon till four 
in the afternoon. Mr. Shirane, Vice-Minister for 
Home Affairs, Baron Makimura, President of 


the Administrative Court, Viscount Nomura, 
Count Toda, Mr. Kiyoura, Chief Commissioner 
of the Police Bureau in the Home Department, 
and Mr. Hamao, Director of the Bureau of 
Special School Affairs, were also present. 

An aeronaut named Suzuki Magoichiro, will 
give a performance on the 17th instant in Uye¬ 
no Park, and has notified the Authorities of his 
desire of exhibiting his skill before the Russian 
Prince Imperial, who is expected in the capital 
about the end of next month. He also intends 
to give his performance in Yokohama, Aichi, 
Osaka, and Nagasaki, and proposes to proceed 
afterwards to Shanghai. 

A meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Japan Seamen’s Aid Society was held on the 4th 
instant, and was attended by Viscount Fujinami 
Kototada, and Messrs Seki Yoshiomi, Kimo- 
tsuki Kaneyuki, Fujikura Kentatsu, Murakami 
Keijiro, Fukuya Yasusada, Matsuda Cho, Kan- 
zaki Katsumi and others. Marquis Nabeshima, 
Vice-President, and Counts Date and Hayashi 
Kiyoyasu, Advisers, were also present at the 
meeting. 

Fire broke out on the night of the 31st ultimo 
in a house at Imamachi, Minami-kambaragori, 
Niigata Prefecture, and destroyed 53 dwel¬ 
lings, 13 godowns, and 4 shrines, 3 houses being 
partly damaged. On the same night an out¬ 
break of fire took place in a house at Oshino- 
mura, Ishikawagori, Ishikawa Prefecture, and 
destroyed 57 houses and 4 godowns, eight 
persons being burned to death, and 2 women 
severely injured. 

The small change in the aspect of the Import 
trade is in the right direction, though nothing 
like a revival is even indicated. Dealers are 
making enquiries, and from what can be ga¬ 
thered in regard to the trade in the interior there 
is doubtless a slow improvement going on, 
which may, in view of the present crop pros¬ 
pects, ultimately result in future prosperity. 
English Yarns have been taken to the ex¬ 
tent of 1,000 bales, though prices show a 
further slight decline; Bombays, however, 
owing to competition with the productions of 
Japanese mills, are slow of sale and difficult 
to move. Shirtings have been sold in small 
quantities, as have also T.-Cloths and Victoria 
Lawns, but Fancy Goods and Woollens have 
been entirely neglected. The Metal market 
has improved somewhat, and a fair amount 
of transactions have been put through at 
late rates. There have only been small sales 
of Kerosene, but the market is steady. Fresh 
arrivals keep up the large stock, which is 
now close upon 700,000 cases of all kinds. 
The Sugar trade is quiet, and Brown sorts 
are rather lower in value, though holders 
all by no means weak. The Silk trade has 
again been active, and the stock has been fur¬ 
ther reduced by nearly 2,000 piculs. Prices 
continue to advance as the best chops get 
scarcer, and unless there are arrivals to come in 
the stock here vill be about cleared off before the 
new season has commenced. The prospects for 
a heavy growth of mulberry are good throughout 
the Silk districts generally, and there will pro¬ 
bably be food enough and to spare for all the 
kaiko that will be hatched. Waste Silk has been 
in fair demand. Stockc are much reduced in 
desirable fibre, and full prices are paid for 
suitable parcels. The result of the Tea 
trade is that over 30,000 piculs more have 
been exported this season than last. The 
weather continues suitable to the coming crop, 
and new Tea will probably be shipped in sample 
quantities a fortnight hence. Exchange has 
been steady, but closes weak with indications 
of a decline. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE FINE ARTS EXHIBITION AT UTENO. 

The usual spring exhibition of fine art objects 
in the gallery of the Bijutsu-kai, Uyeno Park, is 
gradually becoming more and more a display 
of modern manufactures, and less and less an 
occasion for bringing together representative 
specimens of the work of former eras. For 
many reasons this is doubtless inevitable, prin¬ 
cipal among them being the fact that private 
collectors shrink from sending their treasures to 
be ranged side by side with specimens furnished 
from the rooms of dealers or the work-shops of 
artizans. This is emphatically a regrettable pre¬ 
judice, because juxtaposition of the old and 
the new in such a gallery seems better calcu¬ 
lated than anything else to fulfil the purpose of 
the Society, namely, to afford artists and art 
manufacturers an opportunity of comparing 
the achievements of the great masters of former 
times with the efforts of their successors in the 
present age. However, collectors are, on the 
whole, a selfish class. They prefer to think 
that their own treasures are inimitable, and will 
not readily lend themselves to the idea that any 
progress can bring modern artists within com¬ 
parable reach of the old. They have especial 
reason to exclude this hypothesis in Japan, for 
it is beyond all question that many of the objects 
now produced in the domains of lacquer, 
carving in wood and ivory, porcelain, metal 
work, textile fabrics, and so forth, are not 
greatly eclipsed by the chefs-d'auvre of other 
generations. Collectors may well hesitate to 
expose their treasures to a comparison the issue 
of which is often doubtful. 

* 

* * 

The Exhibition is entered through the picture 
gallery. A fairly large collection of pictures by 
celebrated masters has been brought together, 
but not many among them merit notice. Three 
paintings of female figures by Shosai Settei, an 
artist of the present century, are the first to at¬ 
tract attention. Fairly representative of the Uki- 
yo-ye school, they show grace of outline and 
delicate management of colours, but the figures 
are as flat as though they had been cut out of 
cardboard. Near them on the same line are two 
exquisite little paintings of monkeys by Mori 
Sosen, hanging side by side with an interesting 
pair of the same kind, one by Mori Sosen him¬ 
self, the other by Mori Shuho, his brother. Mr. 
Iwasaki Yanosuke sends from his extensive col¬ 
lection two fine pictures, the first a landscape, 
in Chinese style, by the renowned but ill-fated 
Watanabe Kazan ; the other a study in subdued 
tints bv Gyokuraku, a pupil of the celebrated 
Kano Kohogen. A heron and a plum-tree by 
Joki, and a landscape by Tanyu, the former from 
the collection of Count Matsudaira Naoaki, the 
latter from that of Marquis Mayeda Toshitsugu, 
are worthy examples of the two masters. So, 
too, is a painting of a cock by Tanyu, which 
Count Matsukata sends. Tanyu’s pictures 
never seem to fail, rare as genuine specimens 
ought to be. One of the most beautiful and 
evidently authentic efforts of his brush we have 
ever seen, is a collection of small sketches of 
the goddess Kwannon, bound into an album and 
exhibited by Mr. Isobe Tarobei. The delicacy 
and firmness of Tanyu’s touch are eminently 
displayed in these little pictures. Another con¬ 
tribution of a cognate character is sent by Mr. 
Yasuta Katsutomo. It consists of a number of 
miniature designs by Hokusai, intended to be 
copied in metal work, as on the hilts of swords 
or the clasps of tobacco pouches. It is interest¬ 
ing to compare with these a scroll by a Chinese 
artist of the Ming dynasty, which is also an 
exceptionally fine example. Another scroll 
that attracts much attention is a series o. 
pictures depicting scenes from the Mongol 
invasion of Japan nearly six centuries ago. 
Takezaki Gorobei, one of the Japanese Generals 
who took a leading part in expelling the inva¬ 
sion, commissioned two artists of the Tosa 
School, Nagataka and Nagaakira, to make these 
paintings, and they did so, probably spending 
several years over the task, and executing it in 
faithful observance of all the traditions of the 


Tosa Academy. The scroll came into the 
market last summer, and was acquired by the 
Imperial Household Department. 

• 

* * 

Fortunately for the modern artists, the rooms 
where their productions hang are separated by 
the longest possible interval from the gallery of 
ancient masters. Even thus softened, however, 
the contrast is painfully striking. The men 
who exhibit on these occasions seem, with very 
rare exceptions, to have lost all the spirit and 
retained only the conventionalities of the ge¬ 
nuine Japanese school. Their works show no 
redeeming feature, being at once hopelessly 
out of touch with the lime, and mere caricatures 
of former fashions and motives. The very 
few pictures to which this criticism does not 
apply in its full severity, scarcely rise above 
the level of uninteresting mediocrity. Of 
course the display is not truly Tepresentative 
of modern Japanese pictorial art. The best men 
seldom send to these periodical exhibitions. 
Baison, one of the most promising young 
painters of the day, does indeed contribute a 
picture illustrating his power of brush, but so 
infelicitous in the management of the subject as 
to be altogether unpleasing. Artists like Gaho, 
Watanabe, Giyokusho, Kasan, Tambi, and so 
forth are conspicuous by their absence. The 
pure Japanese school has fallen upon hard times, 
and is probably approaching its final demise. 

. * • 

Of lacquered wares some beautiful old speci¬ 
mens are exhibited. In this branch fine examples 
never fail, for in every Japanese family of the 
upper classes a certain number of good pieces 
are preserved- Marquis Mayeda sends several 
grand specimens, notably a box with the ishida- 
tami pattern in gold on a black ground, the de¬ 
coration being carried over every part of the 
piece, both inside and outside. Another beau¬ 
tiful example is a writing-box by Yasuchika, 
with the hashigui pattern, also in gold on black. 
Equally noteworthy are two boxes of very old 
lac, the one having butterfly decoration, the 
other an uguisu with a verse of poetry. But 
the modern lacquerers succeed, on this oc¬ 
casion, in holding their own fairly well, or at 
any rate in showing that their capabilities need 
only encouragement to reach the old level. 

* * . 

In the same section with the lacquerers are a 
few tolerably fine wood-carvings, a full and 
valuable collection of sword-furniture— menuki, 
kogai, and kozuka —by the various generations 
of the Goto family, and several interesting por¬ 
celains. Chief among the last is a noble pair 
of old Imari jars with covers, contributed by 
Mr. F. S. James of Yokohama. Such grand spe¬ 
cimens of this type are scarcely ever to be found 
in Japan. This particular pair was doubtless 
made to order, and exported by the Dutch from 
Deshima—for the fortunate possessor acquired 
them, we believe, in Europe. The Museum of 
Antiquities sends some excellent pieces, notably 
a bowl of middle period Ao-Kutani, and an Ao- 
Bizen censer. In the same case are a beautiful 
dish of enamelled Nabeshima ware, one or two 
rich examples of Awata faience, and some 
charming blue and white plates from the Arila 
kilns. A plaque of Hirado porcelain forming 
a tiny screen, exhibited by Marquis Kuroda, is 
also very fine. As usual, however, this section 
is disfigured by the admission of several spurious 
specimens, the descriptions appended to which 
are in comical contrast with the truth. Scarcely 
one of the numerous pieces labelled “Old Sa- 
tsuma” is genuine; Nomura Ninsei is insulted 
by having attributed to him a flower-vase of 
worthless, modern manufacture, and other tra¬ 
vesties are gravely paraded before the eyes of 
an astonished public. Unless it be intended to 
convert the whole affair into a burlesque, we 
are unable to comprehend the reason for giving 

a place to such specimens. 

* 

* * 

Among the modern exhibits a considerable 
space is devoted to articles of jewelry, including 
combs, hair-pins, and so forth, and to the kami- 
ire and tobacco pouches which constitute such 
Ian important item of a Japanese lady’s outfit. 


Some of these are very beautiful, showing that 
the old taste of the designer and skill of the 
worker in metals remain unimpared. An ad¬ 
mirable display is also made of flower-baskets 
and artificial flowers, in the manufacture of both 
of which the Japanese excel. The most interest¬ 
ing articles in this section, however, are the 
porcelains. Makuzu of Yokohama and Seifu of 
Kyoto are the chief exhibitors. Two or three 
pieces by the former, with finely incised surfaces 
and rich red under the glaze, are really first-rate 
productions, but in every case the prices are 
absolutely prohibitive. It is difficult to fathom 
the design of Makuzu in asking for his work 
prices that no sane person can be expected to 
pay. If his keramic achievements were unique, 
there might be some excuse for sucli suicidal 
exorbitancy. But they are not unique. Seifu 
is an even greater artist, and Seifu's prices, when 
compared with those of Makuzu, look ludicrously 
small. Among the contributions of the Kyoto 
master to the present exhibition are two vases 
—one a coral red monochrome, the other a 
canary yellow with reserved medallions in blue 
under the glaze—that might have come from 
the hands of the Chin-te-cheng potters. Seifu 
is unquestionably a genuis. Whether his mantle 
will fall upon his son or pupils, we cannot yet 
know, but if not, every piece manufactured by 
him now will have a high value hereafter. 


HOKKAIDO. 

Thk following figures show the agricultural pro¬ 
ductions of Hokkaido, with the areas under cul¬ 
tivation and the increases or decreases in each 
case, for the year 1889, which appears to be the 
latest included in the detailed statistics:— 


Crop. 

Area in (lio Produce in 
(i koku (1 koku 

acres). —J .13 bushels). 

cho. Ian. koiu. 

Barley . 

- 3»5 2 

.. 25,666 | 

Millet . 

Buckwheat . 

. 1,484 i 
. 2,538 6 

.. 11,890 s 

- 14.733 t 

- 2,443 ) 

- 26,159 { 

Whileheans 
( daisu ) ... 

3.527 7 

Benin (choru 

) 3.480 8 

.. 30,877 £ 

Indian corn. 

. 678 3 

.. 11,407 [ 

Rice . 

. 1,988 I 

.. 9,280 £ 


Increase or 
Decrease as com¬ 
pared with 1888. 

+66 cho 5 tan 
—5,224 koku. 

+65 cho I tan 
+619 koku. 

+444 cho 6 tan 
+92 koku. 
+S 1 3 * h ° 9 tan 
—3,081 koku. 
+92 cho 6 tan 
+ 1,628 koku. 
+84 cho 8 tan 
—5,096 koku. 


From these figures it appears that the total area 
under cultivation in 1888 was 14,261 cho, or 
35,652 acres, approximately; and that the total 
produce was 122,375 koku, or 627,783 bushels; 
also, that whereas the area under cultivation in¬ 
creased by 1,267^ cho, as compared with the 
preceding year, the produce diminished by 
12,493 koku, this last fact being attributed to 
exceptionally unfavourable climatic conditions. 
We recently published statistics showing that 
the total extent of arable and pasture land in 
the northern island is estimated, according to 
surveys just concluded, at 2,389.000 acres, and 
that the area under cultivation at the close of 
1889 was 41,955 acres, from which it would 
appear that the increase of the cultivated area 
during 1889 was 6,303 acres, against 3,168 
acres in the preceding year. Thus the success 
achieved up to the present in respect of land 
cultivation is altogether insignificant, only one 
fifty-seventh part of the available area having 
been placed under crops up to the present. 

* * * 

These figures go to confirm the justice of the 
remarks contained in a recent issue of the Choya 
Shimbttn, namely, that the wealth of Hokkaido 
lies in the sea rather than in the land, and that 
persons emigrating thither should turn their 
attention to the former in preference to the latter. 
We are well aware, writes the Choya, that Hok¬ 
kaido is extensive enough to produce an abund¬ 
ance of crops, and that it also possesses large 
deposits of coal. But after all, looked at on the 
map of the world, it is a very liny spot, and 
though its land may be fit for tillage, its climate 
is too rigorous to encourage agricultural effort 
in the interior. But in respect of marine pro¬ 
ducts, the island may safely be said to have no 
rival in proportion to its size. Situated between 
the Arctic and the Pacific oceans, and having 
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a coast line exceptionally indented, the place! 
offers a pleasant home to fish of all kinds.: 
Western folks are thoroughly acquainted with 
the sources of wealth offered by the seas about 
Hokkaido, but the Japanese themselves seem 
comparatively indifferent to them, eagerly and 
industriously as they fish the waters nearer 
home. A number of foreign vessels—we still 
quote the Choya —engage in the business of 
hunting seals and otters in the seas adjacent to 
Hokkaido. It was stated that, in order to put 
a stop to these unlawful proceedings, the Go¬ 
vernment intended to despatch war ships to 
Hokkaido, but the duty of protection would 
have been exceedingly difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, owing to the prevalence of heavy fogs and 
stormy weather, which enable vessels to elude 
pursuit and expose guard-ships to constant 
danger. The Choya concludes by recommend¬ 
ing that instead of spending money on the ex¬ 
tension of agriculture and the reclamation of 
land, the Government should seek to develop 
the marine industries of Hokkaido. 


SAIGO TAKAMORI. 

An extraordinary story has recently been circu¬ 
lated to the effect that Saigo Takamori was not 
killed before Kagoshima in 1876, but escaped 
to Russia, whence he had just returned, or was 
on the point of returning. It seemed unneces¬ 
sary to repeat the tale, for those who were in 
Japan at that unhappy time remember well that 
no doubt existed, or could possibly exist, 
about the death of the great Samurai. Sai¬ 
go, having carried resistance to the extreme 
limits of courage and endurance, fell by his 
own hand, and his head was hidden by his fol¬ 
lowers so that it might not come into the posses¬ 
sion of the Imperialists. Very soon, however, it 
was discovered and identified by a number of men 
who knew the Satsuma leader well, among them 
being Counts Yamagata and Kawamura, Saigo’s 
beloved comrades. There was not the smallest 
room for uncertainty in the matter. Count Kawa¬ 
mura himself washed the head of his old friend 
and sometime teacher, and to this day cannot 
allude to the incident without strong emotion. 
Yet there are people foolish enough to credit 
the rumour of Saigo’s escape to Russia, and 
several Tokyo journals think it necessary to 
enter into detailed contradictions. The rumour, 
as before stated, doubtless had its origin in the 
unexpected return of Mr. Ogata Fuman, a 
member of Saigo’s staff, who was believed to 
have perished in the rebellion, but who has 
now come home to Kagoshima, safe and sound. 
The circumstances connected with Mr. Ogata’s 
escape, and with his absence during fifteen 
years, are not yet known. 


FINE ART EXHIBITION IN YOKOHAMA. 

A treat was afforded to lovers of Fine Art on 
Saturday and Sunday by the well-known Yoko¬ 
hama firm of Matsuishiya, through whose in¬ 
strumentality a number of high class kakemono 
and screens, the work of famous artists and now 
in the possession of various connoisseurs, were 
collected and exhibited at the Chitose-ro in 
Sumiyoshicho, Yokohama. Owingto the limited 
space available only some hundred and thirty of 
the objects contributed could be accurded a 
place, and in all probability a supplementary ex¬ 
hibition will take place later on. Among the 
gentlemen whose collections have been drawn 
upon on the present occasion are Count Matsu- 
kata.Mesrs.Go Jnnzo, O110 Mitsukage,Mogi Ya- 
sushige, Mogi Sobei, Hara Rokuro, Hara Zenza- 
buro, and Yoshida Kobe, H.E.Mr. Asada, Gover¬ 
nor of Kanagawa, Messrs. Yamada Matsusaburo, 
Komatsu (President of the Yokohama Law 
Courts), &e. Among the chefs d'ceuvre of the 
exhibition are four kakemono from the brush 
of Okiyo ; one, a beautiful specimen, showing 
masterly treatment of the famous Arashiyama 
at Kyoto (contributed by Mr. Yamada) ; an¬ 
other, subject “Stork and Young,” sent by 
Mr. Hara Rokuro; a third, the figure of a 
tiger, shown by Mr. Ono; and the fourth 
contributed by Mr. Yamada Matsusaburo. A 
small gold screen, by Korin, was sent by Mr. 
Minota Chojiro; two volumes of studies of flower 
sprays and of the praying mantis and other in¬ 


sects, by Chinzan, came from Mr. Kimura Riye- 
mon ; Mr. Asada sent two fine kakemono, of 
Take and Ume by Goshun; Mr. Komatsu 
contributed a couple of masterly sketches 
by Kazan, and a kakemono of Kamo by 
the same master; two of Chinzan’s large works 
—sansui scenes—came from Mr. Minota; Yo- 
sai was represented by three beautifully exe¬ 
cuted kakemono from Mr. Go, and a pair of 
magnificent screens all ablaze with colour, from 
the collection of Mr. Mogi Sobei; and a pair of 
kakemono by Toyohiko, sansui studies in pale 
and subdued tints, were contributed by Mr. Ono 
Mitsukage. The exhibition was visited by many 
art lovers, both Japanese and foreign, during the 
two days that it remained open. 


THE OSAKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The new Chamber of Commerce at Osaka has 
been officially opened. Mr. Mutsu, Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce, attended 
at the opening ceremony, and delivered the fol¬ 
lowing address, which we translate from the 
Choya Shimbun : —“Gentlemen—It gives me 
sincere pleasure to join with you to-day in 
opening this Chamber. Osaka is one of the 
most important tradal centres in Japan, and its 
citizens, taking the lead of all others, established 
a Chamber of Commerce in order to increase 
the profits on trade and industry, and have for 
many years contributed materially to improve the 
economical condition of the country. And now 
I cannot but admire the enterprise displayed in 
erecting this structure, and re-organizing the 
Chamber. In the administration of affairs re¬ 
lating to agriculture, commerce, and industry, 
progress is made by competition between prac¬ 
tical men, but it is essential that competition 
should not be carried to suqIi lengths as to in¬ 
flict injury on the competitors. To avert this 
evil, and to discharge administrative functions 
properly, the Authorities, apart from the use 
they make of the machinery of local govern¬ 
ment, look to Chambers of Commerce and Agri¬ 
cultural Societies, where the representatives of 
practical experts form associations, and consult 
as to the methods of profitable competition, in 
due accord with the objects of each enterprise ; 
and where, with regard to undertakings to be 
hereafter carried out, ideas may be collected 
and formulated which shall receive the utmost 
possible consideration from the Government. 
This Chamber of Commerce is most necessary, 
therefore, because of its bearing on national 
economic functions, and I venture to express the 
earnest hope that you, gentlemen, by the aid of 
your knowledge and experience, will devise 
enterprises of practical piofit, and assist to im¬ 
prove the economic condition of the country.” 


KOBE LIGHTBRAGB AND DRAYAGE COMPANY, 
LIMITBD. 

The first ordinary general meeting of the Kobe 
Lighterage and Drayage Company was held at 
the Municipal Hall, Kobe, on the 5th instant, 
when the following report was taken as read : 
—“The Directors have now to submit to you a 
general statement of the affairs of the company, 
and balance sheet for the four months ending 
31st December last. The net profits for that 
period amount to $938.38 for appropriation. 
From this sum the Directors recommend 
writing off the amount at credit of preliminary 
expenses, which will extinguish the account and 
absorb $921.50. The balance of $16.88 to be 
carried to new profit and loss account. Con¬ 
tracts have been signed with the Yokohama 
Engine and Iron Works Co., Ld., for the con¬ 
struction of a steam tug and three cargo 
lighters, and with Messrs. E. H. Hunter & C. 
for three cargo lighters, and work thereon is 
proceeding satisfactorily, under the supervision 
of Mr. J. Ellerton, to whom the specification 
and tenders were submitted for approval. In 
accordance with Clause 61 of the Articles of 1 
Association Messrs. R. Hughes and Alf. Wool- 
ley retire by rotation, but being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. The accounts have 
been audited by Messrs. J. S. Ralston and L. D. 
Abraham, who retire, and offer themselves for re- 
election. The remuneration of Auditors will have 
to be fixed for the current year.” Commenting 


on the report, the Hyogo News says:—“ Share¬ 
holders in the Kobe Lighterage and Drayage 
Co. have every reason to be satisfied with the 
result of the first four months' working. There 
is no doubt that the company has had great 
difficulties to contend with both in its initial 
stages and in its later development. Fortunately 
these have all been overcome, and if its pro¬ 
spects are to be relied upon it is on a fair way 
to commercial prosperity. Few companies can 
show such progress in so short a period, and 
this progress has been due, in a great measure, 
to the energy displayed by the Chairman, Mr. 
A. Woolley.’’ 


MARRIAGE OF MISS M. F. HANNEN. 

On Wednesday the marriage of Miss Mary Fanny 
Hannen, second daughter of Mr. Justice Han- 
nen, to Mr. Edward Charles Hannen of London, 
took place at Christ Church, Yokohama. The 
Church, profusely decorated with snow-white 
blossoms of various kinds, never received a 
larger or more representative assemblage of the 
Yokohama and Tokyo communities, the affec¬ 
tionate interest felt in Miss Hannen and the sin¬ 
cere esteem and regard in which her parents are 
universally held, attracting residents of all na¬ 
tionalities from the Capital and the Settlement 
alike. The bride’s elder sister acted as brides¬ 
maid, assisted by two beautiful children, Miss 
James and Miss Fraser, and the service was 
performed by the Rev. E. C. Irwine. A recep¬ 
tion subsequently held at the residence of the 
bride's parents was numerously attended, among 
these present being nearly the whole of the 
Foreign Corps Diplomatique. Mr. J. A. Fraser, 
in a graceful speech, wished all happiness to 
the newly married couple in the name of the 
British Community, assuring the bride that the 
kindest and most loving sentiments should never 
cease to follow her from the countless friends 
whose lives she had brightened by her presence 
in Yokohama. 


THE KEIOGIJIKU UNIVERSITY. 

We have received the following unsigned letter, 
which we nevertheless publish, having reason to 
know that it is a bond fide communication. In 
justice to ourselves, however, we must note that 
the statement referred to was explicitly given on 
the authority of the Tokyo News Agency, that 
we were in no respect responsible for it, and 
further that the correct facts were subsequently 
published in these columns:— 

To the Editor of thk “ Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—I herewith beg to correct the statement in 
your issue of the 31st ultimo with regard to the 
disorderly behaviour of the students in one of the 
departments of this University. 

I greatly regret that such a mistaken report 
should have found access to your columns, and 
beg to say that the students have never had any 
cause for complaint whatever, their foreign teach¬ 
ers having invariably shown great kindness to 
them, and (lie students have never expiessed a wish 
to the faculty that any of their teachers should be 
dismissed. 

Hoping that you will kindly insert this correc¬ 
tion in your paper, 

I remain. Sir, yours respectfully. 


EXPORT DUES AND THEIR INCIDENCE. 

In a recent issue we alluded to the campaign 
against export duties, inaugurated by the editor 
of the Keizai Zasshi, and said that while fully 
sympathising with the objects of the crusade, 
we must nevertheless take exception to the 
doctrine enunciated by the editor, namely, that 
such taxes come out of the pocket of the 
Japanese producer or manufacturerer, whereas 
in truth they come out of the pocket of the 
foreign consumer. The Keizai Zasshi now 
claims that we misinterpreted the lecturer’s 
statements, and explains that his reference was 
to the evil effect of these duties when imposed 
upon articles competing with similar staples in 
foreign markets. In offering this explanation 
our financial contemporary is so kind as to 
teach us a very simple object lesson. Suppose, 
it says, that the Japan Mail had to pay a tax of 
so much per sheet, while its competing contem¬ 
poraries were not exposed to any such impost, 
could the Mail recover the lax from its subscrib- 
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ers? We answer, with equal simplicity, that if the 
Mail could not recover the tax from its subscri¬ 
bers, then the only course left would be to 
cease publication, when the payment of the tax 
would also cease. But of course the Keitai 
Zasshi’s ultimate meaning is precisely the same 
as our own. The only difference is that while 
we spoke of direct results, the Tokyo periodical 
discusses indirect. If Japanese silk has to pay 
an export duty on its way to the market where 
it comes into competition with Italian silk, then 
although the purchaser of the silk actually pays 
the tax, the producer may be the greater sufferer, 
seeing that the burden of the tax may drive his 
staple out of the market altogether. There is 
no occasion to devote space to these discus¬ 
sions. Everyone is practically agreed about 
them. We, assuredly, are entirely at one with 
the editor of the Keitai Zasshi in his crusade 
against export duties. Bad as all customs 
dues are, export dues are the worst, for while 
protection furnishes a lame plea for taxes on 
imports, not the most shadowy defence can be 
set up for a tax on exports. In the former case 
a nation offers costly encouragement to the 
development of its own industries; in the latter, 
it endeavours to keep the products of its own 
industries out of foreign markets. Therefore 
we sincerely hope that Mr. Taguchi and his 
fellow-thinkers will succeed in their campaign. 


MORTALITY CAUSED BY WILD BEASTS AND 
SNAKES IN INDIA. 

A return in a recent issue of the official 
Gazette of India deals with the number of wild 
animalsand venomous snakes destroyedthrough- 
out India during 1890, and with the destruction 
of human beings and cattle by wild beasts and 
snakes in the same period. The total number 
of persous killed by animals in India during the 
past year was 2,724 ; by snakes, 22,480. The 
number of cattle killed by animals was 65,757, 
and by snakes 3,793. The number of tigers 
killed was 1,312 ; the number of leopards 4,179 ; 
the number of wolves, 4,930; of “other 
animals,” 2,542 ; and of snakes 577,770. The 
rewards paid for killing animals during the past 
year amounted to Rs. 1,19541, and for snakes 
Rs. 23,321. These figures show that one per¬ 
son in every 72,882 of the population of British 
India was killed by wild animals during the 
past year. The aggregate mortality record¬ 
ed from snake-bite during the past eleven years 
is 219,367, that is, about 20,000 a year. The 
mortality from snake-bite tends to increase, 
and this is most serious in Bengal and in the 
north-western provinces. This is an awful 
story, and we are not surprised that it has 
caused much searching of heart amongst official 
persons. The Government of India, in consul¬ 
tation with Local Governments and Administra¬ 
tions, has recently had under examination the 
question whether it might not be possible to 
organize some better means for the destruction 
of wild animals and snakes, and has considered 
whether the establishment of a public organiza¬ 
tion for the purpose of destroying wild beasts 
would be likely to be advantageous. An ex¬ 
periment of this kind was attempted in Madras 
some years ago, but was found to involve great 
expenditure, and the results achieved did not 
justify any trial of the plan elsewhere. More¬ 
over, the larger carnivora are not gregarious, 
nor are they very numerous, and the adoption 
of any such system would inevitably end in 
causing the existing agency for destroying them 
to disappear. The Viceroy has therefore, ac¬ 
cording to the official resolution on the subject, 
determined to maintain the system now gene¬ 
rally in force of granting rewards for the de¬ 
struction of wild animals. He desires that par¬ 
ticular attention should be paid to the following 
points, viz.—(1) all possible facilities, consistent 
with due precautions against fraud, should be 
afforded to those who kill wild animals for ob¬ 
taining the authorized rewards: (2) shooting 
parties, which engage to submit to the required 
precautions against injury to the forests, should 
be encouraged, for the destruction of tigers and 
other dangerous carnivora in reserved forests: 
and (3) licenses under the Arms Act should be 
granted freely to agriculturists located in the 


neighourhood of forests and jungles for the pro¬ 
tection of themselves and their cattle against 
wild beasts. He also thinks that more liberality 
might be shown in offering regards for the de¬ 
struction of man-eating tigers. The system 
of granting rewards for the destruction of 
snakes has effected no reduction in the mor¬ 
tality from snake-bite. Indeed, the system of 
rewards has led, in many places, to the breed¬ 
ing of snakes. Recent enquiries have satisfied 
the Government that no system of granting re¬ 
wards for the destruction of snakes is likely to 
have any appreciable effect on the mortality from 
snake-bite. Snakes exist in such numbers that 
it is hopeless to expect to exterminate them, and 
there can be no reasonable doubt that large 
numbers of those for which rewards have actually 
been paid have been really harmless snakes. 
No satisfactory means exist in most parts of the 
country for ascertaining whether a snake for 
which a reward is dertianded is really venomous 
or harmless, for the native officials in the interior 
of a district rarely know the difference them¬ 
selves, while a villager who has killed a snake 
does not think it worth while to take it into head¬ 
quarters iu order to obtain the small reward 
offered, even when the distance is not so great 
as to render it impossible to get the snake there 
before it has decomposed. If the rewards for 
killing snakes are raised to an amount which ren¬ 
ders people willing to claim them, snake-hunters 
immediately begin to breed snakes in order to 
secure for themselves a livelihood. Moreover, 
so long as the people persist in walking in the 
dark with bare feet near their houses, where 
undergrowth, debris, and filth, the hot-beds of 
disease, provide cover in which venomous snakes 
can live and breed, deaths from snake-bite must 
continue to be numerous, for it is in such places 
that snakes are most dangerous, and not in the 
jungles where, though they exist in immense 
numbers, they can keep out of the way of human 
beings. The most effective way of reducing mor¬ 
tality from snake-bite is to destroy the cover af- 
orded for snakes in or near villages. The Govern¬ 
ment of India does not believe that any general 
injunctions will produce much effect, and a 
system of exhibiting the statistics iu totals and 
averages only serves to conceal the places most 
in fault. Local Governments and Administra¬ 
tions are therefore to direct their subordinates 
to find out and attack villages within their re¬ 
spective jurisdictions which show the greatest 
number of deaths from snake-bile, and insist on 
these officers paying personal attention to the 
organized cleansing of the surroundings of such 
places and reporting how these organized mea¬ 
sures affect the mortality from snake-bite. If such 
a system were carried on year by year, the worst 
neighbourhoods should be in time appreciably 
relieved, and it would be interesting if the reports 
•showed to what extent the destruction of veno¬ 
mous snakes and their eggs is carried out simul¬ 
taneously with the cleansing of the villages, and 
how the removal of undergrowth or filth affects 
the mortality from cholera, fever, and other dis¬ 
eases, as well as from snake-bite. The extra¬ 
ordinary thing is that while the rewards increase 
in the aggregate year by year, meaning increased 
destruction of snakes, the mortality from snake¬ 
bites is also increasing. Obviously therefore the 
system of rewards is a failure to a great extent, 
and it is time that some more effective means 
bo adopted. 


A MODEL JUDGE. 

The Spectator takes Lord Hannen as an ideal 
Judge, and writes of him as follows :—“ No 
better example of the qualities which ought to 
win judicial office and judicial promotion can 
be found than those which belong to Lord 
Hannen. To say that as a Judge he is just 
and impartial, is not enough, for that, we are 
glad to think, may be said of very Judge on the 
Bench. In addition to these qualities, the 
absence of which would have meant disgrace, 
he possesses powers of mind and character 
which are exactly those demanded by his office. 
Lord Hannen has always shown himself, in the 
best sense of the word, a man of the world. 
Not a superficial cynic or a disillusioned critic 
of human action, but one of those men of the 


world who, in Byron's phrase, “ know the world 
like men,”—a man, that is, who is capable of 
looking deep into human motives, and, through 
experience and observation, of giving them their 
proper value. The man of the world who 
knows the world like a man, is one who knows 
it thoroughly, who does not flinch from giving 
things their true names, and who makes use of no 
mental evasions to hide from his own eyes facts 
that are personally repellent, or that do not 
coincide with some preconceived view. He is, 
in fact, the man of large knowledge, the man 
capable of the sympathy of comprehension as 
of the sympathy of approbation, who under¬ 
stands as clearly that of which he disapproves 
as that of which he approves. Lord Hannen 
has this gift, the supreme gift for the Judge, 
and one which is seldom possessed by any but 
persons of great intellectual power. In him, 
too, it is tinged with real human kindness, and 
with a sense of the true import of human 
action. The standpoint from which men are 
regarded as struggling animalculae, who bite and 
are bitten, but whose vagaries are of little real 
moment, should not belong to a Judge; yet it 
is one that the atmosphere of the Divorce Court 
is likely enough to produce. Lord Hannen, 
however, never hardened under the influence of 
his work. It was impossible to hear his judg¬ 
ments or charges to juries, in the ordinary 
matrimonial suits that came before him, without 
seeing that from his mind had been eliminated 
all such refracting cant, and that he saw the 
facts as they really were. This large-minded¬ 
ness, coupled with a deep knowledge of the 
law, will render Lord Hannen’s presence in the 
final Court of Appeal peculiarly valuable. It is 
true he will now deal only at a distance with 
human actions, but his keen judgment and 
well-balanced intellect will find ample scope 
in the discussion and settlement of the import¬ 
ant legal problems with which the House of 
Lords is concerned.” 


MR. HOLLAND. 

We learn that Professor T. S. Holland, of Ox¬ 
ford University, recently spoken of as coming 
to Japan in the service of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, has not been engaged, and we are not in 
a position to say whether he is likely to be 
engaged. This opportunity may also be taken 
to correct an inference drawn by one of our 
local contemporaries from the rumour of Mr. 
Holland's engagement. The circumstance was 
spoken of as “ indicating a change of policy in 
legal matters by the Japanese Government.” It 
is scarcely necessary to point out that the em¬ 
ployment of an English expert in the capacity 
of adviser to the Japanese Cabinet on questions 
of international or constitutional law, can have 
no connection with a Governmental change of 
policy in legal matters. The inference is parti¬ 
cularly singular in the present instance, seeing 
that an eminent English barrister filled that very 
post in Japan until the end of last February. 


NEW COM PAN IBS. 

The Keitai Zasshi gives an interesting list of 
new companies established in Japan during the 
five-year period 1885-89, inclusive. The names 
of the companies are not recorded in detail, but 
only their numbers, and total capitals according 
to localities. The list is as follows:— 


Number of Aggregate Capital. 


Place. 

Companies. 

Yen. 

Tokyo . 

. 18S . 

... 45,049,050 










Hyogo . 

. 77 . 

... 19,524,960 

Nagasaki . 

. 45 . 

603,113 




Thirty-nine other 

Pre- 


fectnres . 

. 982 . 

.... 21,150,820 

Total. 


.... 115,661,428 




How many of these companies, we wonder, 
are now in a flourishing state. Probably at no 
time during the past twenty years has the coun¬ 
try suffered from severer industrial depression 
than at the present moment. Everywhere we 
hear of properties offered for sale at prices that 
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are only a fraction of their original cost. Large 
manufactories with expensive plants of ma¬ 
chinery, started in recent years under apparent¬ 
ly promising auspices, are said to be running 
at a loss, their owners anxiously seeking capi¬ 
talists to relieve them of these unprofitable ven¬ 
tures. What relief might be brought to the coun¬ 
try if investment of foreign money were possible. 
Beyond a doubt many of the industries now re¬ 
duced to a languishing, if not a moribund, con¬ 
dition, might be resuscitated and carried on 
prosperously if foreign capital could be employed 
and foreign organizing experience utilized. It 
seems to us very singular that in the face of 
such circumstances there should be found men 
desirous of excluding foreign capital and inter¬ 
dicting the ownership of real estate by foreigners. 
Japan, we are persuaded, has no worse enemies 
than these selfish or short-sighted conservatives. 


A PETRIFIED CORPSB. 

The stories coming to us occasionally of late 
from Europe and America, about the bodies of 
buried people turned to marble in their graves, 
find a parallel in Japan. The Kokkai says that 
in the Mukayejima-nakatsu district of Saga 
Prefecture, there lives one Suyeyoshi Kuma- 
kichi, a merchant, whose grandfather Sobei, 
born in the year 1806, died in 1878, and was 
duly interred, the corpse being placed in a pine- 
wood coffin one inch thick. On the nth of 
March, this year, it became necessary, for some 
unexplained reason, to remove the body to 
another place. The grave was opened for that 
purpose, when it was found that about one half 
of the coffin had become decayed from immer¬ 
sion in water that had drained into the grave. 
A part of the corpse thus exposed looked 
curiously white and undecayed, and felt as hard 
as stone. The exhuming folks, much astonish¬ 
ed, removed the lid of the coffin—presumably 
a tub in which the corpse had been placed sit¬ 
ting, after the ordinary Japanese fashion—and 
saw old Sobei just as he had appeared thirteen 
years previously, the day after his death, a 
chaplet of beads about his neck, and his body 
perfectly intact, except that it had turned to 
stone, and seemed as though cut out of solidi¬ 
fied lime. After long wonderment, the removal 
of the corpse was proceeded with, but ero it 
could be transported to the new burial ground, 
crowds of people assembled to witness the 
strange spectacle, and Suyeyoshi found ft ex¬ 
pedient to give the neighbours a few days to 
satisfy their curiosity before re-interring the 
petrified body. Some of those who came to 
look are said to have worshipped as if in the 
presence of a miraculous manifestation, From 
the waist downwards the corpse was blackened 
by the action of the water in the grave, but the 
upper part was quite white. 


THE NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF POLICE. 

The re-organization of the Metropolitan Board 
of Police, effected by Imperial Ordinance No. 
34, promulgated on the 1st instant, was a neces¬ 
sary consequence of the large reductions voted 
by the Diet in the appropriation for the Board. 
Apart, however, from purely financial reasons, 
it had for some time been known that changes 
must.be introduced in the original organization 
of May, 1886. The organizations of all the 
Departments of State and special Bureaux and 
Boards were more or less amended in the first 
half of last year, but the organization of the 
Metropolitan Board of Police remained un¬ 
changed, a difference attributed—though for our 
own part we fail to trace the connection of ideas 
—to the fact that Viscount Tanaka, former 
Head of the Board, was Chief Secretary of the 
Cabinet under which the scheme of re-organiza¬ 
tion was first elaborated. The principal feature 
of the present amendments consists in a reduc¬ 
tion of the number of functionaries in the 
Board. Under the former organization there 
was a Vice-Inspector-General of Police, but 
that position has now been abolished. Simi¬ 
larly Assistant Police Sergeants, the Assist¬ 
ant Chief Police Physician, the Assistant 
Director of the Bureau, Assistant Governors 
of Penitentiaries, and so forth, have all 


been dispensed with in the new organiza¬ 
tion. Further, the number of Police Inspectors 
has been fixed at 36, the total number of higher 
officials, including the Inspector General of 
Police, being put at 40. The aggregate num¬ 
ber of Police Sergeants, clerks, and other sub¬ 
ordinate officials is fixed at 416. The former 
organization did not contain any provision limi¬ 
ting the number of functionaries. The new or¬ 
ganization further provides that, within the 
limits of the appropriations for subordinate of¬ 
ficials, special experts may be engaged at the 
discretion of the Inspector General of Police. 
In case of the temporary inability of the Inspector- 
General of Police, he is to be represented in his 
functions by the Chief of the Constables Head¬ 
quarters Bureau, the highest official in the Board 
next to the Inspector-General. The disposition 
of bureaux, divisions, and sections, has been 
thoroughly changed. Here we need only mention 
the arrangements provided in the new organiza¬ 
tion, without wearying our readers by comparing 
these arrangements with those of the former 
organization. In the Office of the Inspector 
General of Police, there are to be two divisions, 
each sub-divided into several sections. All 
confidential correspondence, statistics, and all 
matters relating to higher police, are to be con¬ 
ducted in the Office of the Inspector-General. 
All other affairs of the Board are to be taken 
charge of by the following offices :—the Bureau 
of Police Affairs, the Bureau of Accounts, the 
Bureau of Medical Affairs, the Constables’ 
Head-quarters, the Office of the Fire Brigade, and 
the .Penitentiary Office. Each of these different 
offices are in turn divided into sections, but of 
the latter it is not necessary to speak here. 
Such are briefly the principal features of the 
amendments just introduced into the organiza¬ 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Police. 

* 

* * 

Simultaneously with the issue of the new 
organization above described, another Imperial 
Ordinance was promulgated relating to the sala¬ 
ries of the officers of the same Board. Under 
the former system, the Inspector-General of 
Police received a salary of from 3,600 yen to 
5,000 yen per annum, according to his official 
rank. But the new organization fixes the salary 
at 4,000 yen, though it is provided that under 
special circumstances it may be raised to 4,500 
yen. The Chief of the Staff is to receive 2,400 
yen. All the other officials of the so-called 
higher grade receive from 700 to 1,500 yen 
annually. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the new standard of salaries is much lower than 
the old. 


THE RUSSIAN PRINCE IMPBRIAL. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun and the Mainichi 
Shimbuti publish identical accounts of the pro¬ 
gramme to be followed in Tokyo on the arrival 
of His Imperial Highness the Russian Prince 
Imperial. Reaching in Tokyo by special train, the 
Prince will be welcomed at Shimbashi station by 
His Majesty the Emperor, and will proceed in 
the carriage with His Majesty to the Palace of 
Prince Arisugawa which is now in course 
of preparation for the Imperial visitor’s recep¬ 
tion. The same day the Prince will be 
received in audience by Their Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress, with whom he will dine. 
On the following day the Emperor will visit the 
Prince at his residence, and visits will also be 
exchanged between the Prince Imperial and the 
Japanese Princes of the Blood. That evening 
the Prince will be entertained by II.I.H. Prince 
Haru at the Akasaka Detached Palace. One 
afternoon will be devoted to a purely Japanese 
entertainment at the Emperor’s Palace, when 
dancing of various kinds and a performance 
of Japanese music will take place, the Mini¬ 
sters of State, the Foreign Representatives, 
and officials of the higher grades being pre¬ 
sent. There will also, on another day, be 
a grand review on the Aoyoma plain, where 
the Emperor and the Prince Imperial will ride 
to the ground in the same carriage. The 
Imperial guest will also be entertained by 
H.I.H. Prince Komatsu, Japanese polo, fencing, 
and other sports being prepared for his amuse¬ 
ment. There will be a ball at the Palace oc¬ 


cupied by the Prince, an entertainment by Prince 
Arisugawa Taruhito at the Shiba Detached 
Palace, and a ball at the Palace of Prince Kita- 
shirakawa. One day will be spent visiting 
Yenoshima and Kamakura, and the Prince will 
pass a night at the latter place, proceeding 
the following day to Yokosuka to witness 
a naval review, at which the Emperor also 
will be present. Thence the Prince will 
go to Hakone and Miyanosh’ta, passing one 
night there, and proceeding the next day to 
Atami, where also a night will be spent. Re¬ 
turning to Tokyo, His Imperial Highness will 
be received in farewell audience by the Emperor 
and Empress, dining with their Majesties the 
same evening. On his departure from Tokyo 
the Imperial visitor will be accompanied to 
Uyeno station by the Emperor. 

* 

* • 

The Tokyo Shimpo says that the Russian 
Prince Imperial is expected to arrive at Naga¬ 
saki on the 28th or 29th instant, but that he 
will not land officially until the 4th or 5th of 
May, at the conclusion of Lent. His Imperial 
Highness will then proceed to Kagoshima, 
where he will be entertained by Prince Shimazu, 
representative of the House of Satsuma. Re¬ 
turning to Nagasaki after a very brief stay at 
Kagoshima, the Prince will embark for Kobe, 
arriving there about the 8th of May. There 
being nothing to invite delay in Kobe, a start 
will be made the same day for Kyoto, whence 
the Prince will visit Lake Biwa, Nara and 
Osaka, getting back to Kobe about the 13th, 
and reaching Yokohama by sea on the 15th. 
He will make no stay in Yokohama, but pro¬ 
ceeding at once to Tokyo, will remain there ten 
days, and afterwards continue his journey vii 
Nikko, Sendai, Matsushima, Shiogama, and 
Morioka to Aomori, reaching the last named 
place about the 30th of May. 


ANCIENT PICTURKS. 

In the province of Higo, at Oguni-mura, there 
is a temple called Mangan-ji, which was built in 
the year 1274 by direction of Hojo Tokisada. In 
its cemetery are buried Tokisada himself, as 
well as a number of Samurai who fell in the 
wars of the Bunyei-Koan eras (1265-1287), and 
among its treasures have been preserved, during 
six centuries, portraits of Tokimune and Toki¬ 
sada. The latter came to Kiushu in 1255, and 
was appointed to the high office of Chinzei 
Bugyo. No image or portrait of him was gene¬ 
rally known to be in existence prior to the an* 
nouncement of the Mangan-ji heir-loom, but 
Tokimune is supposed to be represented by a 
wooden figure kept at Kamakura. The strong 
inclination displayed of late by the Japanese 
public to preserve the country’s antiquities has 
apparently extended to Kiushu, for a movement 
was set on foot some time ago to obtain sub¬ 
scriptions to repair and support the old temple 
of Mangan, and the abbot, Mr. Ado Bemmei, 
has now come to Tokyo, bringing with him the 
two pictures. They are to be submitted for the 
inspection of His Majesty the Emperor. Al¬ 
ready they have been viewed and highly praised 
by Viscounts Hijikata, Sugi, and Tani, Mr. 
Kuki, Barons Takasaki and Shigeno and others. 
Portraits dating from the thirteen century are 
unique treasures. 


IMPERIAL VISIT TO COUNT KAWAMURA. 

The Official Gazette announces that His Ma¬ 
jesty the Emperor will visit the villa of Admiral 
Count Kawamura, a Privy Councillor, on the 
nth instant. This, if we arc not mistaken, is 
the first occasion when such an honour has been 
paid to an official not a member of the Cabinet, 
and Count Kawamura’s many friends will be 
highly pleased that the exception should be 
made in his favour. Count Kawamura directed 
naval affairs from 1871 to 1885, when he retired, 
owing to a divergence between his views and 
those of the Cabinet in respect of naval policy. 
But his ability and experience remained at the 
service of the Department over which he had 
presided so long and so successfully, and each 
subsequent holder of the portfolio constantly 
sought and profited by his counsels. His villa at 
Manaiyana, a graceful and handsome edifice in 
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foreign style, over-looks Shiba Park and Tokyo 
Bay on the east and south, and commands a 
grand view of Fujiyama on the west, and we 
need scarcely add that it is surrounded by the 
beautifully laid out grounds without the solace 
of which no Japanese gentleman deems his life 
complete. 

AN OLD JOKB RE TOLD IN JAPANESE. 

A Japanese correspondent sends us the follow¬ 
ing, for the truth of which he vouches, remaik- 
ing also that it affords a pretty good illustration 
of the difficulties Japanese have to surmount in 
mastering English. We print the communica¬ 
tion almost uualtered :—A. certain lady, having 
occasion to send her maid to a grocer’s to get 
some jam, feared, not without reason, that the 
woman would forget the name of the article, 
and therefore advised her in that case to call to 
mind a pock-marked face, the Japanese term 
for pock-marked being jami. Full of confi¬ 
dence the girl set out on her errand, and soon 
reached her destination. But poor thing ! She 
had entirely forgotten the name of the delicacy 
she was sent for, just as had been feared by her 

mistress. * I want to have some-,' she 

stammered to an apprentice of the grocer’s, but 
she could not recollect the all-important name. 
At last after a good while she cried ‘ Abata! 
aba/a/’ (Abata is another Japanese term for 
pock-marked, only a little more polite than 
jami). “I see!” said the apprentice, “you 
want some butter.” Presently he gave her 
some butter, and she carried it in triumph to 
her disappointed mistress.” 


SPEAKING PROM THE TOMB. 

The public is occasionally startled by ebulli¬ 
tions of that curiously strong feeling which the 
Japanese of former days used to designate 
yamato-damashii ; a species of patriotism al¬ 
ways capable of impelling men to acts of fanatical 
self-sacrifice. A case is reported by the verna¬ 
cular press. Staying temporarily at the house 
of his parents in Nishikata-machi, in the Koma- 
gome suburb of Tokyo, was a youth aged 
twenty-seven, by name Ohara Bukei. His 
career had not been marked by any unusual 
event. A soldier by profession, he had been 
attached to the militia infantry of Hokkaido, 
and had attained the rank of lieutenant. Obtain¬ 
ing leave of absence, he came home recently, 
and after spending some time in Tokyo, left 
his home on the 1st instant, announcing to his 
parents and friends that he was about to 
return to Hokkaido. During the following 
two days his movements are unknown, but 
on the 3rd instant, he went to the temple 
of Saitoku, in the Shitaya district of Tokyo, 
and, repairing to the cemetery, proceeded to 
commit suicide according the prescribed me¬ 
thod of the Japanese Samurai. With a dirk 
he opened his abdomen by vertical and 
longitudinal incisions, and then, turning the 
weapon against his throat, inflicted a severe 
wound. The dimensions of the cuts are 
said to have been four inches long by a quar¬ 
ter of an inch deep in the case of the ab¬ 
domen, and five inches by half an inch in 
the case of the throat. Neither injury was of 
a fatal character, however, and when the 
priests summoned the police, who quickly 
arrived with medical aid, the youth was still 
living. He had endeavoured, apparently, to 
carry the weapon backwards through the stab 
in his throat, but strength had failed and he 
had sunk down fainting. When consciousness 
was restored, it appeared that the wound in the 
throat rendered speech impossible. By repeat¬ 
ed gestures, however, Ohara seemed to entreat 
the guardians of the law to make an end of him, 
while they, on their side, applied themselves to 
the more prosaic task of ascertaining his name 
and address. When he had written these, the 
Military Authorities were communicated with, 
and the young man was ultimately conveyed to 
the Hospital of the University, where medical 
examination showed that his injuries were not 
likely to prove fatal. Of course the first 
idea was that the attempted suicide had been 
due to madness, and indeed until the line 
between sanity and insanity is more distinctly 


traced, it will be difficult to decide how such a 
case is to be classed. For though the statement 
of reasons written by Ohara on the eve of his 
intended self-destruction, betrays what some 
would call inability to balance cause and effect, 
it nevertheless indicates also that he was capable 
of clear reflection, and that he had deliberately 
chosen the traditional method, fully recognised 
in former days, of emphasizing his opinions by 
sacrificing his life to propagate them. It ap¬ 
peared, on inquiry, that he had long been in 
the habit of lamenting the state of national 
affairs. The tendency of the country to recast 
its political institutions in Western moulds, 
and the aggrandizing disposition of foreign 
States had filled him with anxiety. Russia es¬ 
pecially seems to have been a constant night¬ 
mare to him. Her proximity to Hokkaido sug¬ 
gested all sorts of disquieting contingencies, 
and it appears to be thought that he considered 
the eve of the approaching visit of the Prince 
Imperial a suitable occasion to sacrifice himself 
on the altar of morbid patriotism. His valedic¬ 
tory document, addressed to men of public spirit 
among his countrymen, ran as follows:— 
“ First, the investigation of affairs relating to 
Hokkaido ; secondly, the necessity of inquiring 
into the affairs of the hostile country ad¬ 
joining Hokkaido; thirdly, the increase of the 
militia; fourthly, the stationing of militia and 
drilled whalers on the Chishima islands ; fifthly, 
the importance of developing commerce with 
China, and the importance, also, of commerce 
with Russia; sixthly, the revival of Shinto¬ 
ism and Buddhism. For the accomplishment 
of these objects I have laboured during eleven 
years, but without success, and to-day I am 
hopeless. Instead of living a useless life, it is 
better, dying, to convey the truth to the public- 
spirited men of the empire. General Nagayama 
and others have made every effort on account of 
the Hokkaido question, but very few among the 
people pay attention to them. Aboveall,thenews- 
papers of Hokkaido devote themselves entirely 
to exposing the defects of the newly reclaimed 
lands, instead of seeking to interest people in 
the place. It is a most lamentable state of 
affairs, and I have resolved to die. I pray that 
these facts may be widely published by the 
press, and that while men laugh at my mad¬ 
ness, public spirited persons may be led, for the 
sake of our country, to devote their strength to 
the accomplishment of the six objects enume¬ 
rated above. The terrible Russians! ” 

* 

* * 

This writer of this methodical document can¬ 
not be called insane, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, although a duly balanced Occidental 
mind would scarcely entertain the idea of acting 
as he acted. He represents a type supposed 
to be gradually disappearing before the new 
civilization, and yet the attitude of the Japa¬ 
nese public towards every similar instance 
during recent years in no degree authorises 
such a supposition. The old creed still holds 
that nothing has so much power in the ears of 
the living as a voice from the dead, and that if 
a man, faithfully believing in the public import¬ 
ance of his views, nevertheless fails to obtain 
respect for them, his honourable duty is to die. 
We cannot measure how much, if any, addi¬ 
tional value life has acquired in the eyes of an 
educated Japanese since he was relieved, twenty 
years ago, from the necessity of holding it at 
the beck of his feudal chief. But the procedure 
of this youth of twenty-seven in the cemetery of 
the Saitoku temple shows that resolute disciples 
of the ancient creed are still to be found. 


THANKS. 

There is published in Yokohama, under the 
auspices of the Printing and Publishing Com¬ 
pany, a French newspaper called Le Japon. It 
made its appearance on the 1st of January. A 
few days ago it produced a very pretty eulogy of 
the amateur charity theatricals at the Rokumei- 
kan. With true international courtesy and a 
fine sense of proportion, a column and a half of 
panegyric was devoted to the performances of 
the French amateurs—whose acting certainly 
merited every word of the praise bestowed on it— 
while the English performance received the fol¬ 


lowing notice:—“Nous allions oublier de dire 
que la soirde a 616 coupde par une petite pibce 
anglaise. ‘ Women’s rights or the lady of the 
future qui a peut-dtre eu le tort de durer pen¬ 
dant trois actes, ses interprbtes se sont du reste 
montrds pleins de verve et d’entrain.” 


THE NEW SERVICE OK JAPANESE STEAMSHIPS 
TO AUSTRALIA. 

We take the following from the Sydney Herald :— 
Since last September arrangements have been in pro¬ 
gress for the opening of a new steam service, with its 
head.quarters at Tokyo, japan. Firstthe Musaski Maru, 
then the Tokyo Maru, and other vessels belonging to 
the most important steamship company in the “ Far 
East,” the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Mail Steamship 
Company of Japan, were named as to commence the 
new service, but a series of misfortunes happened and 
the pioneer boat, the Miike Maru, finally received 
orders to leave Hongkong on the maiden trip of the 
new venture. Captain J. B- Macmillan, formerly in 
the E. and A. Company’s service, is entrusted with the 
honour of first visiting Sydney in a Japanese-owned 
merchant steamer flying the white flag with the red 
ball. He expected to be here on Sunday evening, but 
some very bad weather was met with off the Queens¬ 
land coast—some very wild weather indeed, and the 
voyage was prolonged until yesterday. Upon enter¬ 
ing the port the vessel proceeded to the Quarantine 
Station, where her water tanks were emptied out and 
the other regulations compiled with. The work oc¬ 
cupied a very considerable time at the quarantine 
ground, and it was late—after dark indeed—ere the 
steamer came up to the Tasmanian Company’s Wharf. 
A word or two as to the high standing of the line to 
which this pioneer boat belongs will be found of in¬ 
terest in view of the opening of the service to these 
colonies. The Japan Mail Steamship Company, or 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, possess a fleet of 52 first-class 
large and full powered steamships, fitted with the 
latest improvements for the comfort and convenience of 
passengers. These steamships, carrying the imperial 
Japanese mails, sail weekly to and from Shanghai and 
Yokohama via Nagasaki, the Inland Sea, and Kobe, 
and run a tri-weekly service between Nagasaki, Korean 
ports, Chefoo, Tientsin, and Vlaaivoatock. 1 he home 
service comprises almost daily communication be¬ 
tween the chief ports of the Empire, for all of which 
foreign travellers may procure passports, without 
difficulty or expense. The capital of the company is 
about ,£2,000,000 and the company is subsidised 
by the Government to the extent of about £145,000 
annually. The president is Mr. M. Morioka, vice- 
president Mr. Y. Yoshikawa, and the directors are 
Messrs. K. Uchida, M. Asada, R. Kondo, M. Kato, 
and A. Macmillan. The company’s head-quarters 
are, as stated, at Tokyo, with branches at the 
principal ports of Japan. From this account it 
will readily be gathered that the line holds a good 
position. On the coast of Japan it holds a premier 
place, and its steamers on the Australian line will call 
at China ports and the Straits Settlements. There 
are, as is known, two lines of first-class steamers now 
running in the China-Australian trade, and thedirectors 
of the Japanese line have received such promises of 
support as have induced them to enter the field. The 
total net registered tonnage of the fleet is in round 
figures 50,000 tons, and there are 22 of the steamers 
whose tonnage range between 2,000 and 1,500 tons net 
register—a handsome fleet. The name of the company 
is associated with that of good management, hand¬ 
some treatment of its masters, and crews, and the best 
possible treatment of its patrons. The largest of the 
passenger steamers are described by those who have 
travelled by them as being unsurpassed in any part of 
the world. They are all British built, and from the 
best yards; all costly ships, and all commanded and 
officered by Europeans. The Miike Maru, which arrived 
here last evening, though about the largest tonnaged 
of thefleet.is not regarded as a specimen ship of the line, 
being designed more for cargo than for passenger ser¬ 
vice. She was not constructed specially to the com- 
pany’s order, but in an emergency was purchased on the 
stocks. Though not having the gracefulness of pre- 
portion which the generality of the fleet possesses, the 
pioneer has good lines and her steaming capacity, 
says Captain Macmillan, reaches 13 knots, and as 
much os 313 miles were covered in a day's run on this 
trip from China. She is a steel screw boat of 3,308 
gross register, 2,382 tons net, rigged as a brigantine, 
and straight stemmed, with an elliptical stern and a 
whale-back or turtle back aft. Forward is a top-gallant 
forecastle 37ft. long, and amidships a bridge 70ft. in 
length, under which are the officers’ quarters, pantry, 
galley, &c. Aft is a deck-housecontainingt hesaloon, 
a nicely-furnished apartment containing state-rooms 
for a dozen passengers. There is every comfort on 
board, as the passengers who arrived yesterday from 
Singapore fully attest. The steamer was launched 
three years ago at Sunderland. She was built by R. 
Thompson and Sons, and her full dimensions are—■ 
Length,327ft. 310, 42ft. 2in. beam, and depth 19ft. 8in. 
The vessel is divided into six watertights, and is built 
on the cellular double-bottom principle for carrying 
water ballast. Her engines are by J. Dickenson, of 
Sunderland, and are on the triple expansion principle, 
the diameters of the cylinders being respectively 25m., 
4oin., and 6oin., and the stroke 4510, The boiler 
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pressure is i.solb., and the nominal horse-power 219. 
The daily consumption is but 30 tons of coal, and the 
vessel has a carrying capacity of 4,500 tons. The 
officers with Captain Macmillan are Messrs. Thomas, 
Horton, and Dabelle, and the machinery is in charge 
of Mr. Jordan. The purser is Mr. Yashisuye. In 
point of order and cleanliness the Miike Marti is quite 
up to the mail boat standard, decks, deck fittings, and 
all aft being scrupulously well looked after. Her 
engine-room, also, is a picture, and though the steamer 
has just finished a 30 days’ voyage her engines might 
from appearances be taken to be brand new. 1 he 
cargo for Sydney consists of some 400 tons general, 
and 4,000 bales kapok, and 300 logs of teak wood. 
For Melbourne, to which port she proceeds, there are 
3,000 cases of general, and 2,500 bales kapok, and 300 
logs teak. After discharging the Melbourne portion, 
she will go up to Newcastle, and return to Sydney, 
proceeding hence towards China, via ports. Of the 
run down from China Captain M. Millan reports;— 
We left Hongkong at 6 a.in. on January 9, and arrived 
at Singapore at I p.m. on the 14th; left Singapore at 

5 p.m. on the 16th, cleared Gaspar Straits early on 
the 18th, and arrived at Samarang at noon 19th ; left 
Samarang at I p.m. on the 21st, anchored off the pilot 
vessel at Sourabaya at 5 a.tn. 011 the 22nd, waiting 
for high water. Moored off Sourabaya at 5 p.m. same 
day, left Sourabaya at 10 p.m. on the 24th, passed 
Banjowangie at noon on the 25th, Goode Island at 

6 p.m. on February 1, Cooktown at 9 a.m. on the 3rd, 
and arrived at Townsville at noon on the 4th. Landed 
passengers and cargo, and proceeded at 6 p.m. same 
day, arriving at Sydney Heads at 2 p.iu. on the 9th. 
From Hongkong to Singapore had moderate N. E. 
monsoon and thick rainy weather; Singapore to Goode 
Island variable winds and rainy weather ; Goode Island 
to Cooktown fine weather, but hazy ; from Cooktown 
to Whitsunday Passage heavy rain and thunderstorms, 
thence to Smoky Cape strong S.K, gale and heavy sea, 
and thence moderate variable winds and fine weather 
to port. The Sydney agents of this line are Messrs 
Wm. Howard Smith and Sons, Limited. 


THE “YOMIURI SHI M BUN ” ON TREATY RBVISION. 

Among the various utterances recently published 
by the vernacular press on the subject of Treaty 
Revision, one of special interest appears in the 
columns of the Yomiuri Shimbun. It derives 
its interest from two facts ; first, that it treats 
current opinions in a broad, liberal manner; 
secondly, that it appears in a newspaper regard¬ 
ed by the public as a principal organ of the 
Kaishin-lo. The article is not to be taken 
wholly as an expression of the Yomiurfs views. 
On that point the editor is careful to guard him¬ 
self. But he admits his agreement with certain 
parts of it, and we may fairly assume that the 
general line of argument is not opposed to the 
programme of the parly, otherwise the Yomiuri 
would not have offered itself as a medium of 
publication. Tho article runs thus:—“It has 
been already slated in these columns that in 
order to accomplish Treaty Revision, harmony 
must be established between the views of the 
various political parties and those of the Govern¬ 
ment. Past experience has taught us that 
no useful decision can be arrived at unless 
public opinion is consulted in the first place. 
The programmes of Counts Inouye and Okuma 
failed simply because public opinion became too 
powerful to be controlled by those statesmen. 
On the other hand, public opinion has not 
hitherto succeeded in imposing itself on the 
Government. The sum of its accomplishment 
in the year 1887 was to suspend the scheme of 
Revision advanced by Count Inouye; and 
similarly in 1889, the union of five political 
parties only achieved the arrest of Count 
Okuma’s plans. It is to be regretted that politi¬ 
cians contented themselves with these destructive 
results, instead of proceeding to elaborate 
terms of Revision really suitable to Japan’s con¬ 
dition. The most earnest investigation ought 
now to be undertaken by political parties, in 
view of the fact that Viscount Aoki, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, is about to re-open 
negotiations for Treaty Revision. If politicians 
aim at nothing more than preventing the Go¬ 
vernment from achieving anything, grave 
national injury will be the only result. Japan 
will be discredited and despised in the eyes 
of Foreign Powers, while at home the con¬ 
solidation of public opinion will be impossible, 
and the spirit of patriotic sacrifice will be ex¬ 
tinguished. The members of political parties 
should not be contented with negative results, 
but should endeavour to formulate practical and 
positive views, beneficial to the country. A word 
now about the terms of Revision. Since Revi¬ 


sion has a strong bearing on the interests of 
foreign countries, what is proposed by us is often 
disapproved by them. To be sure, then, of ac¬ 
complishing Revision we must be prepared to 
fight fn case our proposals are completely re¬ 
jected. On the other hand, since to invite war 
in this enlightened age would be discreditable, 
we must employ every means to attain our 
object without bloodshed. To one thing, in 
connection with this, attention should be drawn. 
It is that the Japanese ought to endeavour to 
secure the respect of foreigners, instead of sub¬ 
mitting to be despised by them. Strange to say, 
some of our nationals fear foreigners so much 
as to be opposed to permitting mixed residence 
or the ownership of real estate by foreigners, 
great as is the desire to accomplish Revision. 
These objectors merely expose their weakness 
to foreigners. We proceed now to consider 
what is said to be the draft of Viscount Aoki’s 
proposals. The points which he is reported to 
make the subject of negotiation are the advisa¬ 
bility (1) of allowing mixed residence; (2) of 
giving to foreigners the privilege of possessing 
real estate; (3) of permitting foreigners to 
engage in. the coast-wise trade ; (4) of bringing 
foreigners under Japanese jurisdiction, except 
within the Settlements for a fixed term of years, 
some say three, some five, and some until the 
new codes shall have gone into operation ; and 
(5) of omitting the taxes on alcoholic beverages, 
tobacco, soy, oil, and so forth, and of raising 
the general tariff to 11 per cent. With regard 
to the first point, mixed residence is a necessary 
condition of Treaty Revision. Not only is it 
the price that we have to pay for the abolition 
of Consular Jurisdiction, but if we do not allow 
foreigners to reside freely in the interior, they 
will say that the Japanese are too timid and too 
weak to associate with them. That there was 
little opposition in respect of this point either 
in the time of Count Iuouye or in that of Count 
Okuma, is to be attributed to the fact that the 
public appieciated the necessity of mixed re¬ 
sidence. We believe that the immediate sanc¬ 
tion of mixed residence would not involve any 
change in our social and economical state, 
since, even now when mixed residence is 
interdicted, foreigners reside wherever they 
please, influenced by tradal conditions, by 
beautiful scenery, or by religious considera¬ 
tions. Things being in this state, we can 
only pity the persons who oppose mixed resi¬ 
dence. Besides, asking in one breath for equal 
treaties and in the next forbidding mixed resi¬ 
dence, they contradict themselves flagrantly. 
They claim indeed that many dangers are in¬ 
volved in extending the privilege of mixed re¬ 
sidence to Chinese, but in point of fact our 
treaty with China, being different from our 
treaties with Western Powers, entails no such ne¬ 
cessity. I f our treaty with China be revised on the 
basis of allowing the Chinese to trade, travel, and 
reside wherever they please in Japanese terri¬ 
tory, the same privileges must be granted to Japa¬ 
nese in Chinese territory. This we believe to be 
impracticable. We cannot be content to place 
our countrymen under Chinese laws, neither is 
China prepared to extend to us the privilege of 
mixed residence. This question, therefore, 
would not enter into any negotiation for revision 
of the treaty between Japan and China. * * 

* * The opponents of mixed residence ap¬ 

prehend that, were it permitted, Japanese mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers would be ousted by 
men from the West, coming here with their 
wide experience and their newly invented 
machines. We deem such apprehensions quite 
groundless. If foreigners enter the interior, 
they will bring capital and machinery, and the 
results will be only beneficial to Japan. It is 
also asserted that though the Japanese possess 
capital and machinery, they have not the know¬ 
ledge to utilize them, and would be at a 
disadvantage compared with foreigners. This 
is a weak contention. The Japanese, if they 
please, can employ foreign advisers and foreign 
engineers. Moreover, Western folks trading in 
Japan would have to sell their merchandise 
at higher prices than those demanded by 
the Japanese, the style of living of the for¬ 
mer being much more costly than that of 


the latter. The same timid folks assert that, 
were mixed residence allowed, the number of 
marriages between Japanese and foreigners 
would increase and the Japanese race would 
finally become extinct. Apparently these people 
place the Japanese in the same category with 
the aborigines of North America and the Ainos 
of Hokkaido, and think that their extinction in 
the presence of a higher civilization is inevitable. 
It is extravagant to compare a thickly populated 
country like Japan with America as it was at the 
time of its discovery. The Japanese, too, have 
their own distinct traits as Europeans and Ame¬ 
ricans have theirs. If we examine into the cir¬ 
cumstances of mixed marriages that have taken 
place thus far, we find that almost all Japanese 
who have married Western women are ardent 
admirers of Western civilization, while the 
Japanese women who have married foreigners, 
gave their hands, not because they loved, but 
because they were attracted by the pecuniary 
circumstances of their husbands. Experience 
indicates that the number of mixed marriages 
would not increase after mixed residence was per¬ 
mitted. If they did so increase, the result would 
be a strengthening of the Japanese race. From 
every point of view, the contention of the op¬ 
ponents of mixed residence is far less weighty 
than that of its advocates. 


A NEW WORK ON JAPANBSB ART. 

The experts of the Museum of Antiquities in 
Tokyo are busily engaged compiling a work 
that will mark an era in Japanese art. It is to 
be a profusely illustrated history of the country's 
fine arts (Nippon Hijutsu ek is hi), and will 
consist of about twelve volumes, two of which 
will probably be published next year. Mr. Kuki, 
President of the Imperial Museum and Director 
of the Museum of Antiquities, is interesting him¬ 
self keenly in the preparation of the work. Of 
course all the pictures, lacquers, porcelains, 
carvings, and other remarkable objects in the 
possession of the Museums or of the principal 
private collections will be available for purposes 
of illustration, but a feature of even greater 
interest will be the reproduction of the finest 
heirlooms in the keeping of all the ancient tem¬ 
ples throughout the empire. These were photo¬ 
graphed during 1888 and 1889, and great piles 
of exquisitely finished pictures are now lying in 
the Museum at Uyeno, the best and most re¬ 
markable of which are to appear in the book. 
Unfortunately it will be in Japanese only. We 
understand that the subsequent publication of 
an English edition is contemplated, but that it 
will not make its appearance for a considerable 
time after the Japanese original is in the hands 
of the public. This seems a great pity. There 
ought not to be any serious difficulty in issuing 
an English edition simultaneously with the 
Japanese, since intelligent translation is alone 
required. The compilers naturally desire to 
appeal first to their own countrymen, but it has 
to be remembered that the cost of such a work 
must be very high, and that, in all probability, 
a much larger number of purchasers could be 
found in Europe and America than in Japan. 
If the plates have to be subsequently re¬ 
produced for the purposes of an English edition, 
the proceeding will involve large additional 
outlay, whereas the s’riking of extra plates at 
the time of original publication would be com¬ 
paratively inexpensive. 


SURPLUS RBVBNUB. 

There appears to have been some anxiety felt 
in certain quarters about the consequences of 
surplus revenue being shut up in the Treasury 
vaults. During 1888 and 1889, by clever financia 
management,theincomingsof the State exceeded 
the outgoings by an aggregate sum of over 
7,800,000 yen. The disposal of this surplus 
was provided for in the last Estimates, but as it 
is to be applied to the building of ships and rail¬ 
ways and the construction of telegraphs, it can¬ 
not go into circulation for some lime. On the 
other hand, the result of the economies sug¬ 
gested by the Diet will be a surplus of 6,400,000 
yen approximately in the Budget for this year, 
and it was assumed by some financiers that 
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a total amount of about fourteen million yen 
would thus be withdrawn from circulation and 
looked up in the vaults of the Treasury. But 
this is now declared to be a baseless apprehen¬ 
sion. The fact is that the collection of each year’s 
public income is a much more tedious business 
than its expenditure, and that the Treasury is 
invariably obliged to issue exchequer bills to a 
large amount in order to keep the machine of 
State moving. These bills will not have to be 
issued during the present year; or at any rate 
they will be issued in greatly reduced quantity, 
and the interest they would carry need not, con¬ 
sequently, be paid. This interest, say some 
critics, will be the only difference between the 
amount of money put into circulation during 
the present year by the Treasury and the amount 
usually put into circulation. But we do not en¬ 
tirely follow this reasoning. Exchequer bills 
are either money— i.e. discharge all the func¬ 
tions of money—or means of putting money 
into circulation. When issued in small sums, 
so that they pass from hand to hand for the 
purpose of making payments or discharging 
debts, they are undoubtedly money. But when, 
as is the case in Japan, and commonly in West¬ 
ern countries also, they are of large denomina¬ 
tions and bear interest, their circulation is plainly 
retarded. For as the weight of interest accumu¬ 
lates towards maturity, the bills gradually pass 
out of circulation, and become ordinary invest¬ 
ments. Even in the latter case, however, their 
issue or non-issue must have a distinct effect 
upon the money-market, since they enable the 
Government to obtain access to funds which 
presumably would not otherwise find employ¬ 
ment. To put the matter more plainly, inas¬ 
much as the proceeds of taxation do not come 
to hand until after a great part of the outlay has 
been made on account of which the taxes are 
imposed, it follows that the Government, when 
its actual outgoings and nominal incomings are 
nearly balanced, must be able to draw upon 
some surplus subsistence fund in order to pay 
its way. To keep such a fund in reserve would 
be bad economy, and exchequer bills are ac¬ 
cordingly resorted to as means of obtaining 
from the banks whatever sums are needed to 
meet current expenses from time to time. The 
banks, on the other hand, thus obtain for their 
reserve notes an outlet not otherwise available, 
and the issue of the matter is that so much ad¬ 
ditional money is put into circulation. Of course, 
with a large surplus lying in the Treasury from 
1888 and 1889, recourse need not be had to ex¬ 
chequer bills. But that is beside the question. 
The point is that, the Government’s expenditure 
being reduced by some six million ven, while its 
collection of revenue remains unaltered, a cer¬ 
tain amount of money must of necessity remain 
idle, which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
find its way into circulation. Probably the 
difference caused by the one-sided legislation of 
the Diet will not be so great as to affect general 
prosperity, but there will certainly be a difference. 


THE “JIYU SHIMBUN.” 

The difficulty between the shareholders and the 
editorial staff of the Jiyu Shimbun remains un¬ 
adjusted, and does not seem at all likely to be 
adjusted. Messrs. Horikoshi, Mogi, and Sato, 
the most prominent protestors against the for¬ 
mer management, have refused to entertain any 
scheme of compromise. It was at one time 
proposed that Mr. Kurihashi, the old editor, 
should resume his functions, Count Itagaki 
undertaking to exercise a general supervisory 
control. But the Kwanto-ha, as Messrs. Hori¬ 
koshi, Mogi, and so forth are called, seem to 
entertain a special objection to Count Itagaki’s 
directorship. In fact the revolt is against Tosa 
influence, of which the principal representative, 
Count Itagaki, naturally becomes an object of 
dislike. The recalcitrant shareholders have no 
very large pecuniary interest in the paper—the 
sum is stated at two thousand five hundred yen 
—and it ought to have been easy to buy them 
out, but for some reason that solution was im¬ 
possible. It is now slated that Count Itagaki 
has resolved to separate himself and start an¬ 
other daily newspaper, calling it the Jiyu, and 
eaving the Jiyu Shimbun to its own devices. 


The publisher is to be Mr. Sogawa Yasuma, 
and the necessary steps have been taken to 
register the, paper. These disputes augur badly 
for the future of the Radical Party, as previ¬ 
ously constituted. The split in its ranks ap¬ 
pears to grow wider daily. 

* 

• • 

The unexpected issue of the disputes among 
political leaders and their followers may possibly 
be the recognition of the Kaishin-to as the true j 
Liberal Party of Japan. The extreme position! 
taken by the Kaishin-to in respect of the Budget, 
and its consistent maintenance of that position 
to the end, have attracted the attention and 
stirred the admiration of Japanese “ stalwarts,” 
and the party stands high in public favour j 
to-day. Its roll of members contained only four 
thousand names when the Diet was prorogued, 
but several hundred have since been added. 
We find no incident in modern Japanese politics, 
more curious than this. The Kaishin-to in for-' 
mer times were conspicuous for moderation and 
Solidity. Any intimate union between them and 
the frothy, violent Radicals seemed as impro¬ 
bable as the mixture of oil with water. Even 
at the time when combination became the 
mania of the moment, additional zest being im¬ 
parted to it by official prohibition, it was found 
hopeless to attempt any association of the Radi¬ 
cals and the Kaishin-to. Yet so soon as a 
question arose dividing the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives into Moderates and Extremists, the 
Kaishin-to occupied the camp of the latter in 
closest company with the most uncompromising 
agitators among the Jiyu-to. And now, when 
another convulsion in the ranks of the Radicals, 
has thrown off Count Itagaki and many of the 
soberest men in the Party, the Kaishin-to are 
found not with them, but with the uncompro¬ 
mising and uncongenial remnant. 


MANUFACTURE OF FOREIGN PAPER IN JAFAN. 

The manufacturers of foreign paper in Japan 
are now in great distress. The growth of the 
industry has outstripped the demand for its 
products. The Keizai Zassht has an interest¬ 
ing article on the subject. From it we learn 
that there are at present nine manufacturers— 
eight private and one Government—of foreign 
paper in Japan. The object of the Government 
factory is to supply the demands of the various 
Departments of State, the paper produced in 
excess of official requirements being placed on 
the general market. The following table shows 
the quantity of foreign paper manufactured by 
the eight private companies during the 11 years 
between 1880 and 1890, inclusive:— 


Year. Quantity. 

Iba. 

1880 .: 3,084,907 

1881 . 3.9 6 8,375 

1882 . 4,250,919 

1883 . 4,600,X30 

1884 . 5,264,104 

1885 . 5,022,584 


Year. Quantity. 

lbs. 

1886 . 6,430,463 

1887 . 6,756,810 

1888 . 6,442,666 

1889 . 6,778,149 

1890 . 5,711,841 


(First Half} 


of foreign paper manufactured in Japan during 
the last ten years 


Year. 

l88l. 

Price, 
per 100 lbs. 
yen. 

Year. 

1886 . 

Price, 
per 100 lbs. 
yen. 

1882. 


1887 . 


1883. 


1888 ...... 


1884. 


1889 . 

. 6.713 

1885. 

. 8.204 

1890 . 



With increasing manufacture, the prices thus 
steadily fell. On the other hand, while home 
production grew so rapidly, the quantity of 
paper imported from abroad also increased year¬ 
ly, as may be seen from the following table :— 

Year. Import. Year. Import. 

Iba. lbs. 

1880 . 483,913 1886. 1,149,086 

1881 .. 418,105 1887. 2,411,636 

1882 . 1,251,170 1888. 6,584,814 

1883 . 548,749 >889. 2,613,905 

1884 . 277,978 1890. 2,695,913 

1885 . 422,986 (First half) — 

Japanese manufacturers are not only subjected 
to keen competition at home, but have also to 
contend against the produce of foreign mills. 
They claim, according to the Keizai Zashi, that 
they are placed at a great disadvantage in the 
struggle with their Western competitors, because 
they have to import costly machines and plant 
from a great distance, and because they pay a 
much higher rate of interest on their capital than 
Western manufacturers do. Further they are 
inexperienced and unskilful. For these rea¬ 
sons, they argue that they are entitled to tariff 
protection against the imported article. The 
Tokyo journal, however, advises them not to 
rely on any such hope, for, apart from the 
theoretical aspects of protection and free trade, 
Japan is at present unable to carry out a pro¬ 
tective policy even though conducive to na¬ 
tional interests. Without relying on such a 
measure, the Japanese manufacturers ought 
to think of helping themselves in some other 
way. They may, for instance, try to manufac¬ 
ture note paper, drawing paper, and paper used 
for book-keeping, in addition to the ordinary 
printing paper which at present forms the only 
kind manufactured in Japan. And they may, 
as we (Japan Mail) think, fairly claim that the 
Government factory be closed, since the only 
excuse for conducting such work under official 
auspices is that private enterprise cannot under¬ 
take it. Two years ago an agitation was set on 
foot aiming at the closing of the Government’s 
mills, but it was then claimed that the paper 
made there, being intended for special purposes, 
required special machinery and could not be 
supplied by private mills. The explanation is 
valid, so far as it goes. But if the Keizai Zas- 
shis information be correct, it appears that the 
Government factory does not confine itself to 
special papers, since its surplus production is 
sold every year in the open market. The point 
calls for investigation. 


THE DEADLY “ HIBACHI.” 


The figures for the first half of 1890 do not in¬ 
clude the manufactures of a few companies 
such as the Kobe Seishi Kaisha and the Senju 
Seishi Kaisha, while the output of the Yokka- 
ichi Seishi Kaisha is calculated only for five 
months, and that of the Fuji Seishi Kaisha for 
two months. Taking these circumstances into 
consideration, the actual quantity manufactured 
during the first half of last year is estimated by 
our contemporary at about 11,200,000 lbs. As 
a consequence of the industrial or specula¬ 
tive mania prevailing throughout the country 
during the last few years, several new com¬ 
panies for the manufacture of foreign paper 
were projected, and such of them as developed 
into genuine concerns began to work their mills 
from last year. The result was a sudden and 
large increase in the quantity of foreign paper 
during the first six months of the year. The 
quantity of foreign paper actually required in 
Japan is estimated by the Keizai Zasshi at about 
16 million pounds annually. Thus, taking the ag¬ 
gregate manufacture of last year at 22,400,000 
pounds, there remain 6 million pounds in ex¬ 
cess of the demand. Great distress among 
the manufacturers has necessarily ensued. The 
following table shows the average annual price 


Onk man was killed and three others narrowly 
escaped death by asphyxiation yesterday morning 
on board a large new coal barge belonging to the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Company. The 
men, who are smiths by trade, had been employ¬ 
ed till a late hour in various jobs connected with 
the completion of the barge, which lies in the 
Creek at Maeda-bashi, and went to sleep short¬ 
ly before three in the morning in a small hold or 
tank in the bows of the vessel. They had with 
them to heat the place a charcoal brazier, 
and as a final measure they drew the scuttle 
over the small opening giving access to the 
place, and then went to rest. The fumes 
of the charcoal of course very soon over¬ 
powered them. About seven o’clock a man 
coming with food for the workers called 
on them, but receiving no answer opened 
the scuttle and found the men in an unconsci¬ 
ous state. It is stated that this man was so 
frightened by what he saw that he fled, be¬ 
lieving that the seemingly dead people were the 
victims of cholera, and thus the rescue of 
the men was needlessly delayed. So far as we 
can learn, however, the information in the 
possession of the police shows that little 
delay took place, and that soon after the men 
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were discovered Japanese doctors were at 
work trying to resuscitate them. Dr. Hall 
also arrived on the scene, and half an hour 
later, so successful were his efforts that three 
of the men were breathing more or less 
easily. In the case of one man, however, res¬ 
cue had come too late, and his lifeless body 
lies covered by matting close to his more for¬ 
tunate comrades. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE “NIPPON.” 

Our readers will probably remember that the 
editor of the Nippon , Mr. Ota Yoshiji, and the 
publisher, Mr. Nakamura Tanekichi, recently 
gained an appeal made by them against a judg¬ 
ment of a Court of First Instance, by which 
they had been sentenced to a month’s minor 
confinement and a fine of 25yen, in consequence 
of having published an article which was de¬ 
clared to be subversive of the laws of the em¬ 
pire. The Public Procurator, dissatisfied with 
the verdict of the Appeal Court, carried the case 
to the Supreme Court, where judgment was on 
Monday delivered by Mr. Justice Kitamura. 
The Court, declaring that the verdict of the lower 
tribunal, by which the implicated article had 
been regarded as subversive of the laws of the 
empire, was illegal, ruled that the case must be 
re-heard by the Nagoya Court of Appeal. The 
Nippon, therefore, has not yet escaped, but it 
has the consolation of reflecting that its article 
was sufficiently skilful to give the law a great 
deal of trouble. 


MR. NAGASAKI. 

The departure of Mr. S. Nagasaki, a Master of 
Ceremonies, for Kagoshima, has been stated 
by the press to be in accordance with instruc¬ 
tions from the Government, and for the purpose 
of making preparations to receive the Russian 
Prince Imperial. But it appears that this is not 
correct. The Prince, while in Salsuma, is to be 
the guest of Prince Shimazu, the former chief 
of the Great Southern clan, and the latter is 
naturally anxious to receive and entertain the 
illustrious visitor in strict accordance with all 
the rules of Western etiquette. But as this is 
the first visit of a European Prince Imperial to 
Kagoshima, there is, of course, some uncer¬ 
tainly about the details of the reception, and 
Mr. Nagasaki, himself a native of Satsuma, has 
obtained permission to be absent for a time from 
his official duties in Tokyo, in order to proceed 
to Kagoshima and give his assistance to Prince 
Shimazu. 


RECEPTION AT THE FRENCH LEGATION. 

On Thursday afternoon at the French Legation 
in Tokyo was held the usual spring Reception by 
Madame Sienkiewiez. This Reception has 
come to be looked forward to as one of the plea¬ 
santest incidents of the season of cherry bloom, 
and yesterday’s event was not the least success¬ 
ful exercise of the hospitality for which the 
French Legation has always been conspicuous. 
The weather was perfect, and the garden, with 
its brilliant masses of blossom, looked very 
lovely, an additional charm being lent to the 
scene by the presence of about fifty children, 
foreign and Japanese, making fete with all the 
good-will in the world. Everybody who is any¬ 
body was present, from Ministers of State down¬ 
wards. Music and a sumptuous cold collation 
helped to augment the enjoyment, and sunset 
was close at hand when the large assemblage, 
slowly and with evident reluctance, took its 
departure from the happy scene. 


A TREATY-REVISION FANATIC. 

The Mimpo tells a strange story of a youth who 
appears to have conceived the idea of emulating 
the example of Kurushima Tsuneki. An as¬ 
sistant in the dispensary of Dr. Okamura, in 
Hakozakicho, this lad, by name Yukiba Zen- 
ichiro, has been for some time in the habit of 
speaking in an angry discontented manner. A 
few days ago, he informed a friend that it was 
his intention to kill Viscount Aoki, in connec¬ 
tion with the subject of Treaty Revision, and as 
he appeared to be taking measures to obtain 
money for his purpose and was moreover in 


possession ofa written promise sealed with blood,' 
information was given to the police, with the 
result that they arrested him on the 1st instant 
as he passed before the Shrine of Suitengu. 


THE AFTERGLOW. 

If one should seek your door some hapless d iy, 

With white and trembling lips, and face all pale, 
And tell you, dear, that I was lying dead, 

I would not have you start, or shriek, or wail, 

Or shroud your form in weeds of rayless black, 

Or shed for me one bitter, fruitless tear; 

For know that, save for your beloved sake, 

1 drop earth's load without a sigh or fear. 

But could you stand above my place of rest, 

With calm eyes overlooking all the past, 

And feel my life an iufluence to lift 

Your own to purer, nobler heights at last, 

My dust, like blossoms at the breath of morn, 

Would thrill with joy at thought so strangely sweet, 
Would wake to almost conscious life once more, 

And tremble into flowers beneath your feet. 

William Shields I.iscomb. 


NBW FOREIGN EMPLOYES. 

An Imperial Ordinance has been published, in 
connection with a law passed by the Diet, 
authorizing the Treasury to contract various en¬ 
gagements, the expenditures involved falling 
partly or wholly to the charge of the current 
fiscal year. From this Ordinance we learn that 
it is proposed to engage three more foreigners, 
one in the Nemuro Agricultural College at a 
salary of 3,350 yen annually ; one in the Mili¬ 
tary Academy, at a salary of 612 yen monthly, 
including allowances’; and one in the Naval 
Academy, at a salary of 350 yen monthly. It is 
pleasant to learn that the reductions in the 
foreign staff of the Government are to be com¬ 
pensated in some degree at all events. 


COMPENSATION TO SUFFERERS IN THE SATSUMA 
REBELLION. 

The Official Gazette intimates that a sum of 
ten thousand yen is to be paid—in accordance 
with I mperial sanction granted on the 31 si ultimo, 
and in consequence of an application made by 
the Minister of State for the Interior—by way of 
compensation to persons whose dwellings were 
burned during the campaigns of Kagoshima 
and Kumamoto in 1876. It seems strange that 
a payment of this kind Should be made after 
such a long interval, but presumably the claims 
could not previously be established. It is also 
conceivable that the idea of seeking compensa¬ 
tion did not occur to the sufferers, for assuredly 
no such notion would have been entertained in 
pre-Restoration times. 


VISCOUNT AND MR. 

When the news was received in America that 
Viscount Kuki had died, people confused the 
deceased with Mr. Kuki, formerly Japanese 
Representative in Washington, and it is said 
that many letters of condolence were addressed 
to Mrs. Kuki. The confusion is increased by 
a local English contemporary, which persists in 
speaking of Mrs. Kuki as “ Viscountess Kuki,’’ 
and of her husband as “ Viscount Kuki,” though 
in point of fact the former Minister to Washington 
and present Director-General of the Imperial 
Museum has no title of nobilitv, but is plain 
Mr. Kuki.__ 

THE KIUSHU RAILWAY. 

The section of the Kiushu Railway between 
Moji and Takase, a distance of about 100 miles, 
was opened for traffic on the 1st instant. The 
takings during the first three days were as fol¬ 
low :— 1st instant, 1,195.95 yen; 2nd instant. 
1,303.5° yen; and 3rd instant, 1,443.69 yen. 
The distance to be still completed in order to 
carry the line to Kumamoto is only 11 miles, 
and it is expected that when the connection is 
made, the traffic receipts will be largely in¬ 
creased. The prospects of the line are evi¬ 
dently very encouraging. 


DEATH OP THE PRESIDENT OF THE SUPREME 
COURT. 

On Monday morning Mr. Justice Nishi Shige- 
nori, President of the Supreme Court ( Daishin - 
in), died in Tokyo. Mr. Nishi had been ailing 
for some time, but we have not yet learned the 


nature of his malady. He was one of the oldest 
occupants of the Japanese Bench. Having 
served as a Judge of the Supreme Court up to 
the year 1886, he was promoted to be President 
of the Court of Appeal, which office he held 
until last year, being then raised to the highest 
position open to a Japanese Judge, namely the 
Presidency of the Supreme Court. He was a 
native of Shizuoka. 


U. S. NAVY. 

Squadron Circular No. 4, dated on board the 
Flagship Alliance at Yokohama on April 3rd, 
and issued over the signature of Rear-Admiral 
Belknap, contains the following notification :— 
“Commanding Officers are notified that by a 
cablegram received this date from the Honour¬ 
able the Secretary of the Navy, under date of 
Washington, April 2, 1891, the following are 
values fixed for the quarter beginning April 1st, 
1891:—Imperial Japanese yen, Silver, 79.2; 
Mexican, 80. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
AND CHINA. 

At the meeting of shareholders to be held this 
month the Directors will recommend a dividend 
for the half-year ending 31st December last at 
the rate of 9 per cent, per annum, placing 
^"50,000 to reserve fund, which will then be 
^300,000. This, coupled with the fact that 
the Bank’s capital is on a gold basis, is very 
satisfactory. 


LORD CONNEMARA. 

Lord Connemara, who is described by latest 
China papers as being entertained on a magni¬ 
ficent scale by. the compradore of Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., at Foochow, will, we 
learn, according to present arrangements arrive 
at Kobe about the first week of June. During 
his stay in China he intends to pay a visit to the 
gorges of the Yangtsze River. 


JAPANESE DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Viscount Nomura Yasushi, recently gazetted 
Japanese Representative in Paris, has received 
the additional appointments of Minister Re¬ 
sident in Spain and Portugal. Also, Mr. Tateno 
Gozo, Japanese Representative in Washington, 
has been appointed Minister Resident in Mexico. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
-♦- 

The vernacular press is much exercised at 
present about probable changes in the Cabinet. 
On the evening of the 9th instant, the curiosity 
of the news-reading public of Tokyo was roused 
to a high point by handbills distributed through¬ 
out the city by the enterprizing Choya Shim- 
bun, announcing its intention of making a 
startling political revelation in its issue of the 
next morning. The revelation proved to be a 
report, alleged to be entirely trustworthy, that 
Count Yamagata had declared at a recent 
meeting of the Cabinet his resolution to resign 
his post of Minister President of State. Our 
contemporary states that Count Yamagata ex¬ 
pressed a wish to go out of office just after the 
prorogation of the Diet, but that there being no 
statesman willing to succeed him, he was ob¬ 
liged fo remain at his post. Not even now has 
he found a successor, but his idea, according to 
the Choya, is that, if he shows his irrevocable 
resolution to resign, the gravity of the situation 
will certainly induce his colleagues to prevail 
on some statesman to accept the post, as the 
Count himself was prevailed on under similar 
circumstances seventeen months ago. As to 
his probable successor, our contemporary 
points to Count Saigo. Count Saigo is 
said to be extremely reluctant to become 
Minister President, but the Choya belives that 
he will not be proof against the persistent 
request of his colleagues. There is a rumour 
that in the event of the above change, Count 
Matsukata will succeed Count Saigo at the 
Home Office, but the Choya professes itself 
unable to put any faith in the report. It is more 
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probable it says, that Count Saigo will combine 
the office of Minister President with that of Mini¬ 
ster of Home Affairs leaving the business of the 
latter post to the Vice-Minister, Mr. Shirane. 

» 

* * 

It is a noteworthy fact that the majority of the 
papers are inclined to desire the continuance of 
Count Yamagata as Minister President of State. 
Their disposition is explained by two circum¬ 
stances; first, that the nation, though recogniz¬ 
ing the defects of the Count as a constitutional 
statesmen, is thoroughly assured of hisdisinterest- 
ed patriotism and honesty; and secondly, that 
just now no statesman seems willing to succeed 
him, should he resign his post. Count lio is 
generally counted among the probable occu¬ 
pants of the position, but there appears to be 
little ground to expect his speedy return to 
power. The same is true of Count Inouye. 

• 

* * 

The question of Treaty Revision more and 
more engages the attention of the journalistic 
world. It is as yet premature to forecast the 
attitude that will be adopted by the various 
parlies towards Viscount Aoki’s supposed pro¬ 
gramme. The details of the programme are 
not yet known, and the public has nothing tan¬ 
gible to go on. There is, however, reason to 
believe that the opposition, if there actually be 
opposition, to the programme of the present 
chief of the Foreign Office, will not be marked 
by that intense party feeling which characterized 
the opposition to Count Okuma’s scheme. It 
is a remarkable circumstance that the Liberal 
organ, the Rikktn Jiyu Shimbun, and the 
Kaishin-to organ, Yomiuri Shitnbun, both 
protest against Treaty Revision being made 
a party question. The articles in the Yomi¬ 
uri Shimbun are contributed by Mr. Hikita, 
and the editor states that the writer’s views 
are not shared by him in every respect. But 
there is no doubt that the editor approves of the 
general spirit of the essay. The series of articles 
is not yet concluded, but from what has thus 
far appeared, it is evident that the writer is not 
opposed to the reported programme of Viscount 
Aoki. 

* 

* * 

The Kokumin Shimbun refrains from declar¬ 
ing itself on the subject of Treaty Revision 
until the details of the present Minister's scheme 
are known. But it advises Count Okuma— 
whose programme, its editor, Mr. Tokutomi, 
supported in 1889—to give every support he 
can to Viscount Aoki, if the latter's scheme 
be found worthy of support. The Count is 
strongly warned against suffering his followers 
to place obstacles in the path of the present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

* 

* • 

The Mimpo urges the importance of studying 
the question of Treaty Revision, and ridicules 
the consistency of Liberals who, influenced by 
conservative considerations, ally themselves will* 
Conservatives. In another article, the same 
journal observes that the Government is bound 
to consult the opinions of the Diet as to the 
commercial and financial aspects of the scheme 
of revision. 

* 

* * 

The papers unite in advising the Government 
to take an early opportunity of making the 
details of the new programme known to the 
public. The Rikken Jiyu Shimbun avys that 
it would be extremely dangerous to publish the 
details of the new treaties just on the eve of 
the completion of the negotiations, for public 
opinion would be liable to be swayed by pre¬ 
judice and passion. It consequently advises 
Viscount Aoki to make known his programme 
at once. 

• 

* * 

The reduction in the number of officials re¬ 
cently effected by the Government, has not 
given entire satisfaction to the Metropolitan 
press. The Kokkwai advises the Authorities 
to amend the organization of the various De¬ 
partments of State in such a manner that it may 
not be necessary every year to cause a panic in 
the ranks of public servants. The Hochi 
Shimbun regrets that the recent reductions were 
not made in such a manner as to infuse new 


activity into those who escaped. Reforms 
carried out in such a faint-hearted manner are 
not likely to lead to beneficial results. In order 
to make them effective, the Hochi thinks it 
necessary that the Ministers of State should 
themselves offer examples of industry and eco¬ 
nomy. Thus and thus alone, can subordinate 
officials be induced to mend their present lazy 
habits. 

• * 

The Jiji Shimpo writes in a similar strain. 
The dismissal of a few hundred officials of the 
lower classes cannot give entire satisfaction to 
the advocates of public economy ; whose primary 
motive is hatred of the extravagance of Cabinet 
Ministers and other high dignitaries of State. 
The people, avers the Jiji, are thoroughly sick 
of these luxurious officials, and as long as 
they continue in their present courses, a popu¬ 
lar cry for retrenchment of public expenditure 
will never cease to agitate the political world. 
The Ministers of State are advised to sell their 
magnificent villas, abolish their splendid official 
residences, and return to the simplicity of 
former days. 

* 

* - * 

The Korean question still continues to excite 
general interest. The Kokkwai, alluding to 
the critical situation of Korean affairs, draws 
attention to some circumstances, relating to the 
relations between Korea and Russia. First, 
though Russia has not resorted to any open 
territorial encroachment on the border of Korea ; 
yet the increasing emigration of Koreans into 
Russian territory, and the increased facilities of 
commerce and navigation which Russia recent¬ 
ly obtained on the Korean frontiers, have really 
brought the two countries into closer con¬ 
tact. Secondly the Russian party at the Court 
of Soul is said to be steadily growing more and 
more influential, the King and the members of 
the Ming family being reported to be particularly 
well disposed towards Russia. Thirdly, the 
Treaty (of jj|®) gives Russians the privilege 
of navigating the river m as far as the com¬ 
mercial town of Fourthly, Mr. Weber, 

the Russian Representative at Soul, now a very 
influential man, follows the policy of seeking to 
estrange Korea from China. And fifthly, 
Russia is as ever desirous of obtaining a 
naval station open throughout the whole year. 
Our contemporary entertains no doubt that 
Russia is determined to obtain such a port in 
Korea. As to the policy that ought to be 
pursued in Korea, the Kokkwai thinks that the 
wisest plan would be to place the peninsular 
kingdom under the joint protection of Japan, 
China, England, and Russia. In another article, 
the same journal recommends the appointment 
of Mr. Mutsu to the post of Japanese Minister 
at Soul. It thinks him the only statesman in 
Japan able to maintain in Korea the honour of 
his country in the present critical condition of 
affairs. 

* 

* • 

The Hochi Shimbun, in an article said to 
embody the opinions of a certain distinguished 
personage in the Government, observes that 
China may possibly entertain suspicions about 
the real motive of the Japanese Government in 
the latter's relations with Korea. China, however, 
ought to recognize the wisdom of assisting 
Korea to be an independent and progressive 
country. The united support of the Middle 
Kingdom and of Japan would be sufficient to 
ensure the safety of the peninsular kingdom. The 
question of the abolition of the Tientsin Conven¬ 
tion of 1885 receives much notice from politi¬ 
cians. There are two rumours; one that China 
has intimated to Japan her desire to terminate 
the treaty; the other, that the Japanese Go¬ 
vernment, anticipating China’s desire, con- 
lemplales opening negotiations with the Peking 
Government on the subject. The Rikken Jiyu 
Shimbun declares itself opposed to any such 
action on the part of this empire, if the object 
in view be simply to please the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. But if Japanese statesmen wish to 
terminate the treaty on account of its provisions 
being inconvenient to Japan’s freedom of action 
in the peninsula, the Ji\u will not oppose 
the step. The rescinding of the treaty would 


leave China free to pursue a militant policy 
in Korea, and in that event Japan, in the 
opinion of the Tokyo journal, must be pre¬ 
pared to protect the independence of Korea, 
even by appealing to force. “ A country in a 
period of growth and development ” says the 
Jiyu, “ must sometimes adopt an aggressive 
policy. Such a policy may even be necessitated 
as a means of self-defence. Japan is now in 
a state of youth and development, and in order 
that her growth may be healthy, she ought to 
have spheres wherein she can move freely and 
without restriction." 

» 

• * 

The Tokyo Shimpo exposes the misconcep¬ 
tions entertained about the Tientsin Treaty. 
It does not pretend to say whether there is 
really any desire on the pait of either the Japa¬ 
nese or the Chinese Government to terminate 
the treaty, but it denies that the treaty is in¬ 
convenient to either Japan or China. By the 
treaty, either country, if desirous of sending 
troops to Korea, must previously make a com¬ 
munication to the other country to that effect. 
It is supposed in certain quarters that “ com¬ 
munication ” means asking consent. But though 
the party receiving the communication is cer¬ 
tainly entitled to protest against troops being sent, 
in the absence of such protest the party making 
the communication is not bound to wait for the 
approval of the other. Japan, according to our 
contemporary, has no territorial design upon 
Korea, and consequently cannot be much in¬ 
convenienced by the provisions of the Treatv. 
Regarding Korea as her dependency, China 
may feel rather inconvenienced by the treaty, 
but she cannot'justly demand its termination) 
because at the time of its conclusion between 
Count Ito and Earl Li, the object of the con¬ 
tracting parties was to maintain the independ¬ 
ence of Korea. 

« 

* • 

The approaching visit of the Russian Prince 
Imperial continues to furnish food for comment. 
The Chova Shimbun reproves those people who 
circulate disquieting rumours as to the ulterior 
object of the visit. Their allegations are de¬ 
nounced as disrespectful to the august person¬ 
age who does Japan the honour of paying her 
a special visit. Men prone to believe such, ab¬ 
surd stories betray a lamentable want of con¬ 
fidence in the strength of their country. They 
are assured that Japan need not be afraid of 
Russia, for the former is ready to put sixty 
thousand troops in the field within ten days, 
whereas it would take Russia at least fifteen 
days—even after the completion of the Siberian 
railway—to send out to the East an army of 
ten thousand. Some people busy themselves in 
circulating such rumours, being desirous of 
seeing Japan fight with Russia. The Kokkwai 
takes them roundly to task, and also censures 
the conduct of Japanese who spread the story 
that Saigo is returning home in the Russian war 
vessel that carries the Russian Crown Prince. 
For Saigo, despite his otherwise noble career, is 
a traitor to the present Government, and, even 
supposing him alive, the Russian Crown Prince 
would be the last person to carry him to Japan. 
To circulate such a story is, the Kokkwai says, 
an insult to the Crown Prince. 

* 

* * 

All the papers unite in calling upon the Japa¬ 
nese nation to receive the Imperial visitor with 
every possible mark of respect and good-will. 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun censures the tardi¬ 
ness of the municipal authorities of Tokyo in 
making preparations for His Imperial Highness’ 
reception, and urges upon them the importance 
of taking prompt action. The Jiji Shimpo 
invites merchants of the capital to take advant¬ 
age of the visit to bring Japanese manufactures 
to the notice of the Russian people. The 
merchants are advised to prepare a special 
fair for the occasion. Dealers in objects 
of art are particularly recommended to ab¬ 
andon their suicidal, if not disgraceful, policy 
of charging foreign customers fabulous prices. 
On the whole, judging from what has appeared 
in the press, the Japanese nation seems deter¬ 
mined to give a thoroughly hospitable reception 
to the Russian Crown Prince. 
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COMBINATION IN THE INTERESTS 
OF BOTH SIDES. 

-4- 

I F unanimous testimony have any value, 
it is distinctly established that great 
irregularity exists on the part of Japa¬ 
nese traders in their dealings with foreign 
merchants. There may be question whe¬ 
ther the abuses practised here are fairly 
representative of Japanese commercial 
morality. We ourselves believe that there 
are just grounds to doubt the fact, not be¬ 
cause we pretend to know much about the 
morality of Japanese tradesfolk in general, 
but because we have no difficulty in de¬ 
tecting the existence of special conditions 
in Yokohama which have distinctly tended 
and do distinctly tend to encourage laxity, 
and because we reasonably infer that in 
the absence of such conditions a more 
rigid code would of necessity be observed. 
These conditions have so often been ex¬ 
plained in our columns that we may be 
pardoned for not recapitulating them. 
What seems quite certain is that an almost 
unlimited amount of forbearance is shown 
by the foreign merchant towards the Japa 
nese. So long as the latter does not 
absolutely abscond, he can always, ap¬ 
parently, count on obtaining credit and 
being treated as a substantial person. A 
correspondent of a local contemporary 
speaks of goods ordered years ago by 
Japanese, and yet lying to this day in 
the godowns of foreign merchants, who are 
compelled to act as unpaid warehouse-men 
for their nonchalant Japanese clients, and 
he adds that expenses amounting to thou¬ 
sands of dollars are annually incurred in 
this.way by some foreign firms. Now, can 
this possibly be regarded as a wholesome 
state of affairs ? However favourably dis¬ 
posed one may be towards the Japanese, 
there is no room to doubt that their moral 
attitude in respect of tradal affairs is dis¬ 
tinctly casual. The reproach attaching to 
them on that account is by no means as 
strong as it would be had they a different 
social history. One of the plainest pro¬ 
positions in the primer of ethics is that 
men do not live above the estimate per¬ 
sistently formed of them by their fellows. 
If society unvaryingly treats one of its 
sections as worthy of contempt, the mem¬ 
bers of that section will end by becoming 
despicable. Trade was the least reputable 
of recognised professions thirty years ago 
in Japan. The mere fact of descending 
to earn a livelihood by barter, deprived a 
man of a portion of the respect of his fel¬ 
lows and weakened his self-respect cor¬ 
respondingly. He easily learned to re¬ 
gard his engagements in a light, airy 
fashion, not being expected to treat them 
with the austere punctiliousness of the 
Samurai. Thus was developed a give-and- 
take system, fatal to the growth of credit 
as interpreted and observed in the West. 
An engagement was something to be kept 
or postponed according to convenience, 
and where all traders took this volatile 


view of their obligations, a little extra 
levity did not entail serious consequences. 
But trade on its modern pedestal of Oc¬ 
cidental refinement, trade to which credit 
is now as the very breath of its nos¬ 
trils, cannot exist in such a tenuous at¬ 
mosphere, and if trade is ever to prosper 
and grow in this country, the principle 
which, with foreigners, has been crystal¬ 
lized into an instinct, must be grafted 
by their efforts on the defective mo¬ 
rality of the Japanese. There is no innate 
viciousness to overcome, but only a habit 
of mind educated by peculiar circumstances. 
Is this very desirable consummation likely 
to be promoted by the exceeding leniency 
said to be shown by foreign merchants to¬ 
wards defaulting Japanese in Yokohama? 
There has been, we are told, a distinct ele¬ 
vation of the Japanese standard during 
recent years. Men are now to be found 
who observe their engagements rigidly. 
If that be so, surely these men are ill re¬ 
warded and little encouraged when they 
see that to be lax costs their competitors 
nothing, and that the sin of broken faith 
is not punished by loss of custom. If 
foreign merchants in combination devised 
and applied some system tending to elimi¬ 
nate untrustworthy Japanese traders, and 
to confine the business of the port to the 
trustworthy only, Yokohama, ceasing to 
be the haunt of men looked down on by 
their own countrymen, might become a 
leavening centre of commercial morality 
Time and the contact of wholesome habits, 
attended by visibly advantageous results, 
can alone accomplish the desired regenera¬ 
tion. It is distinctly retarded by indefinite 
tolerance of old abuses; by perpetually 
allowing men to escape the penalties that 
ought to attend breaches of faith. The 
British merchants have the bulk of the 
import trade in their own hands. They 
should be able to combine for the purpose 
of placing it on a sound footing. Compe¬ 
tition is referred to as a fatal obstacle to 
combination, but if the objects of combina¬ 
tion were perfectly fair and reasonable, 
competition could attract only those whose 
custom is neither safe nor desirable. 


THE TROUBLE BETWEEN ITALY 

AND AMERICA. 

-- 

T HE city of New Orleans possesses a 
large Italian element in its population. 
In this respect it is conspicuous among all 
American cities. Last year the Italians 
residing there were estimated to aggregate 
at least twenty-five thousand. Many of 
them are industrious and prosperous citi¬ 
zens. They have practically monopolized 
the fruit trade, two of their firms owning 
no less than twenty-one steamships which 
ply between New Orleans and Central 
America. But among them there are also 
to be found numbers of degraded, lawless 
persons, who freely resort to the dagger 
and the pistol to avenge their w’rongs or 
promote their schemes. During the period 


of 35 years from 1856 to 1890, twenty- 
seven assassinations occurred in the city, 
the victims being Italians in twenty-three 
cases. In no instance did it prove pos¬ 
sible to convict the assassins, their fellow- 
countrymen invariably refusing to testify 
against them. In May of last year, how¬ 
ever, a disposition to assist the course of 
justice was exhibited for the first time. 
The occasion certainly sufficed to arouse 
indignation. Two rival firms of stevedores, 
the PROVENZANOS and MaTRANGOS, had 
long competed for the business of loading 
and discharging the vessels engaged in the 
Central American fruit trade, but finally 
the. former firm was ousted from the busi¬ 
ness by the latter. A feud therefore sprang 
up between the two. The PROVENZANOS 
claimed that they had been deprived of the 
work owing to secret threats addressed to 
the shipowners by the MaTRANGOS, who, 
they alleged, had announced their inten¬ 
tion of enlisting the aid of a Secret society 
known as the Mafia, unless the ship¬ 
owners acceded to their demands. This 
Mafia Association enjoyed an exceedingly 
bad reputation in New Orleans. Exter¬ 
minated in Italy by recourse to the most 
rigorous measures, it had been resuscitated 
in America, its chief purpose being to levy 
blackmail, and its proceedings often lead¬ 
ing to the perpetration of bloody crimes. 
Conspicuously active in seeking to sup¬ 
press the Mafia and in collecting evidence 
against it, was Mr. DAVID HENNESSY, 
Superintendent of the New Orleans police, 
who seems to have been a man of great 
courage and activity. When the quar¬ 
rel between the two firms of stevedores 
reached an acute stage, serious com¬ 
plications being apprehended, HENNES- 
SY called together the leading mem¬ 
bers of the firms, and having warned 
them in strong terms against resorting to 
violence, induced them to pledge them¬ 
selves to keep the peace. A few nights 
afterwards, as six of the MATRANGOS were 
driving home in a large waggon, they were 
attacked by a party of men, who fired 
about fifty shots into the waggon, severely 
wounding three of its inmates. Then for the 
first time the police found Italians willing 
to assist the course of justice. The wound¬ 
ed MATRANGOS gave up the names of their 
assailants, and offered evidence against 
them in Court. 'Phis unprecedented inci¬ 
dent seems to have loosed the tongues of 
many Italian merchants who for years had 
silently submitted to be blackmailed by 
the Mafia. They subscribed a large sum 
of money, employed detectives to assist the 
authorities, and engaged eminent Counsel 
to conduct the prosecution. A conviction 
was obtained, but on a legal quibble 
another trial had to be granted. In 
collecting testimony for this trial Su¬ 
perintendent HENNESSY made himself 
particularly active. He procured infor¬ 
mation from Italy, and it was generally 
understood that when placed in the box 
he would furnish evidence showing ujvthe 
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whole organization and murderous rascality 
of the Mafia. But he did not live to come 
into court. On the night of October 16th, 
1890, he was waylaid by two parties of 
assassins, while returning to his house, 
and literally riddled with buckshot and 
slags, being fired upon from both front 
and rear. He died the next morning, 
having denounced the Mafia as his mur¬ 
derers. A number of arrests were quickly 
made, and great excitement prevailed. 
Threats to lynch the prisoners and to drive 
out the whole Italian colony were so freely 
uttered, that the Authorities deemed it ne¬ 
cessary to make preparations for calling 
out the militia. Thirty years previously the 
city had risen en masse against the Italians, 
>n consequence of the attempted murder 
of the clerk of the criminal court. On that 
occasion the head-quarters of the Italians 
were surrounded by a mob, and twenty to 
thirty of these strangers lost their lives, 
being either shot down or driven into the 
river to drown. Happily, however, no re¬ 
petition of such violence occurred last 
year. The citizens were content to leave 
the matter in the hands of the City Council, 
which summoned a meeting and appointed 
a Committee of fifty to investigate the 
existence and methods of the Mafia and to 
suggest measures of suppression. It is 
worth noting, in connection with recent de¬ 
velopments, that the Italo Americano, the 
organ of the New Orleans Italians, urged its 
nationals to cooperate in bringing the as¬ 
sassins to justice, and protested against 
the respectable Italian residents being 
confounded with the Mafia, whose doings 
and purposes they abhorred. The police 
showed themselves very active, effecting a 
large number of arrests and ultimately de¬ 
taining some twenty-five men against se¬ 
veral of whom strong testimony had been 
obtained. Meanwhile steps were taken 
by the Italian citizens of New Orleans 
to obtain diplomatic protection. Nine 
days after the murder of Hennessy, Baron 
Fava, Italian Representative in Washing¬ 
ton, applied to the Secretary of State, 
declaring that the respectable Italians 
would lend every assistance to bring 
Superintendent HENNESSY’S murderers to 
justice, but protesting against holding the 
whole community responsible for the act 
of a few assassins. Thenceforth the ex¬ 
citement seems to have gradually cooled. 
Nineteen Italians were held for trial, but 
five months elapsed before sufficient evi¬ 
dence could be obtained to bring the case 
into court, and then the accused were ac¬ 
quitted.-. Public opinion, however, did not 
acquit them. It was generally believed that 
the Jury had acted under the influence of 
threats addressed to its members by the 
Mafia, and the people, surrounding the 
jail where the prisoners, for the sake, 
doubtless, of their better protection, were 
still confined, lynched seven of them. Of 
what ensued thereafter we have no accu¬ 
rate information, but it is certain that 
diplomatic representations were made by 


the Italian Minister in Washington, and 
that, as a telegram dated April 1st says, 
failing “to effect an adjustment of the 
affair,” he demanded his passports, the 
American Government on its side sum¬ 
moning a special session of Congress. 

Such is the history, so far as we know, 
of an affair that has assumed the dimen¬ 
sions of an international difficulty, threa¬ 
tening to involve the United States and 
Italy in war. We are at a loss to compre¬ 
hend the action of the Italian Government 
in the matter. A violent demonstration 
against the Italian residents of New Or¬ 
leans, qua Italians, would assuredly have 
called for diplomatic remonstrance. But 
nothing of the kind appears to have oc¬ 
curred. The fury of the mob was directed 
entirely againstafewprisoners, who seemed 
likely to escape the consequence of the 
crime attributed to them. It was not an 
anti-Italian demonstration in any sense. 
Moreover, it is difficult to conceive what 
step the Government of the United States 
can be expected to take. Louisiana has its 
own laws, and its own organizations for pre¬ 
serving order. The central authorities 
cannot interfere with the States except 
in cases of a special character, which this 
assuredly is not, since lynchings occur fre-; 
quently, American citizens being the vic¬ 
tims in almost every instance. It is probably 
safe to conclude that no blows will be 
struck. Neither Power is in a position to 
do the other a serious injury, and an exit 
from the difficulty is pretty sure to be dis¬ 
covered. 


THE OPPOSITION IN EMBRYO. 

I F we do not frequently translate and 
lay before our readers articles and notes 
from the vernacular press on the subject 
of Treaty Revision, our reticence must 
by no means be interpreted as signifying 
that the Japanese newspapers are silent 
on the subject. On the contrary, ever 
since the Diet was prorogued, numerous 
and copious references to this much hack- 
nied topic have appeared. Indeed, at no 
time since Revision entered the field of 
practical politics has public opinion shown 
itself more active, except in the months 
of keen excitement immediately preceding 
the fall of the Kuroda Cabinet. I( would 
appear that while the Diet was in session 
people looked to it for a thorough ventila¬ 
tion of the matter, and that they have now 
taken it up on their own account. But de¬ 
spite this constant comment and discus¬ 
sion, we have not perceived any occasion 
to refer at length to the contents of ourj 
vernacular contemporaries’ columns, inas-i 
much as their information, whenever it 
travels outside grooves already familiar, 
appears to be more or less incorrect, and 
inasmuch, also, as they reflect, not a 
decided, but a wavering and uncertain 
attitude. Speaking broadly, the difference 
between public opinion, thus far expressed, 
in 1891, and public opinion as recorded in 


1889, is that whereas at the latter epoch 
the Kaishin-to organs stood alone as pro¬ 
nounced supporters of the Cabinet’s pro¬ 
gramme, all the rest of the press being 
either covertly or overtly hostile, there are 
as yet no distinctly inimical demonstra¬ 
tions against what are supposed to be 
Viscount AOKl’s proposals, while several 
of the newspapers, though preserving a 
circumspect tone, allow it to be seen that 
they approve the proposals. Further, no 
attempt is made any longer to conceal 
that the question is distinctly influenced 
by party politics. We know that in Count 
OKUMA’S time the indiscreetly expressed 
exultation of the Kaishin-to when they 
witnessed their able leader’s seemingly 
imminent success, provoked a spirit of 
opposition among men of different poli¬ 
tical views, with the result that the 
problem was seriously complicated. In 
those days, however, people were not 
willing to admit that the course of a 
distinctly national question could be in¬ 
fluenced by parly politics, whereas now 
there is plainly less delicacy. The men 
who were against the Government in the 
Diet make no pretence of concealing that 
they are against it in the matter of Treaty 
Revision also, and everybody admits that 
these politicians oppose for the sake of 
opposition. Much to be regretted as is 
this state of affairs, to look for anything 
else would be foolishly sanguine. Were 
the solution of a similar problem under¬ 
taken by a British Cabinet, and did the 
proposed solution leave a margin for 
wider national assertion, the opposition 
would behave just as the Japanese oppo¬ 
sition behaves to-day. The interesting 
points, then, are : what is the distribution 
of the various political parties in respect 
of the question, and what are the condi¬ 
tions to which exception is taken by the 
opposition. With regard to the former, 
it will be easily understood that no abso¬ 
lutely hard and fast line can yet be drawn. 
A fairly accurate analysis is possible, how¬ 
ever, and it shows us, in the first place, 
that the division which fatally weakened 
the ranks of the Government itself in 1889 
has nearly, if not altogether, disappeared 
to-day. The discontented Privy Coun¬ 
cillors and officials who publicly or private¬ 
ly added their voices to the outcry against 
foreign judicial experts and against the 
ownership of real estate by foreigners, are 
now either neutral, or supporters of a pro¬ 
gramme from which both of these condi¬ 
tions are understood to be expunged. 
An element of strength is also added by 
the fact that three Ministers of Slate 
being Plenipotentiaries, the credit of 
achieving Revision cannot accrue to one 
alone, and jealousy is thus, in some de¬ 
gree, disarmed. As to political parties, 
the supporters of the Government’s pro¬ 
gramme appear to be the Kyodo Club, the 
Independents {Taisei-kai), the section of 
the Radicals known as the Kokumin Jivu- 
to (National Radicals), and the Jichi-to 
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(Self-government Party). The declared] 
opponents are the Kvvanto section of the 
Radicals, and Viscount Torio’S Conser¬ 
vatives ; while seated on the fence are 
the Kiushu and Tohoku (north-eastern) 
sections of the Radicals, the Kaishin- 
to , and the Independent Conservatives 
of Viscount Torio. The Kaishin-to 1 s 
position is difficult. Responsible them¬ 
selves for attempting to negotiate a treaty 
distinctly less favourable, from a Japa¬ 
nese point of view, than the supposed 
programme, they ought not; consistently, 
to be in the camp of the opposition. Yet 
we gather from stray utterances that they 
are preparing the way to take a hostile 
stand, on the ground that the country has 
changed since 1889. and that what suited 
it then is not sufficient now. Of course 
the Kaishin-to in alliance with a majority 
of the Radicals and the Conservatives 
would constitute, numerically, a powerful 
opposition. But their strength must de¬ 
pend, to a great extent, on the nature of 
their platform, and it is difficult to conceive 
first, that the nation will go with them in 
respect of the three counts advanced by 
Mr. Ol KENTARO and his brother-extrem¬ 
ists ; and secondly, that there can be 
any genuine solidarity among the oppos¬ 
ing elements themselves as to these 
counts. The counts are understood to 
be, that mixed residence must not be 
allowed ; that Consular jurisdiction must 
be abolished at once and unconditionally; 
and that an absolutely free hand must be 
given to the country in tariff affairs. The 
Kaishin-to is, as we think, utterly pre¬ 
cluded from endorsing the first of these 
propositions, and the third is sufficiently 
extravagant to be condemned by all 
reasonable folks. With such propositions, 
however, the vernacular press and party 
politicians are toying in an uncertain, ten¬ 
tative fashion, after the manner of men 
who require to familiarise themselves with 
a sin before they can set about committing 
it in earnest. They even ask for a special 
session of the Diet, though it was prorogued 
only a month ago, though no new develop¬ 
ment has occurred since its prorogation, 
and though the matter to be submitted to 
it is distinctly reserved as an Imperial 
prerogative. In short, so perplexed are 
they to discover a popular basis for their 
opposition, that they revert to the cry 
raised by Viscount Tani and his followers 
in 1887. It seems scarcely necessary to 
reproduce these echoes of unreasoning dis¬ 
content. We are unable to believe in the 
sincerity of Japanese whose faith in the 
capacities of their nationals is so small, 
and whose pride in the progress made by 
their country during the Meiji era is so 
superficial, that they dare not face the 
ordeal of allowing foreigners to reside in 
their midst and to trade with them on 
equal terms. Such pusillanimity, such lack 
of self-confidence, contemptible under any 
circumstances, becomes absolutely ludi¬ 
crous when exhibited by a people who, in 


the same breath, claim that they have 
qualified to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the foremost States'of the world in 
the comity of nations. Mr. Ol KENTARO, 
the chief exponent of this cowardly doc¬ 
trine, is called a leader of the Liberals, 
but should in truth be recognised as a 
conspicuous slave to the worst traditions 
of mediaeval seclusion. Neither does it 
appear that serious treatment ought to be 
accorded to Japanese who, at this period 
of their national history, insist upon a 
degree of freedom not enjoyed by the 
proudest countries of Europe in tariff 
affairs. Every European State is bound 
by a conventional tariff more or less com¬ 
prehensive. Japan cannot be humiliated 
by voluntarily submitting to what those 
States endure voluntarily. Finally, as to 
the immediate and unconditional abolition 
of Consular jurisdiction, there is just this 
to be said, that they are not sane persons 
who seek to make a compact without con¬ 
sidering the other party at all. If Japan 
be determined to sweep away the present 
system incontinently and unconditionally, 
she is merely trifling with herself and 
others when she talks of negotiating. 
There can be no negotiation where one 
side lakes everything and gives nothing. 
Evidently these issues have not yet been 
maturely considered. The malcontents 
angling with their three counts, will catch, 
so far as we can see, only poltroons, far¬ 
ceurs, and fanatics. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

-♦- 

I N view of the questions that are con¬ 
tinually arising on the subject of Educa¬ 
tion in Japan, some notes upon Education 
in India, by one who recently made his 
way here across that country, may not be 
without interest. 

The Education question in India was 
obviously rendered intricate by various 
difficulties which do not arise in Japan. 
The vast extent of country—nearly a 
million square miles, peopled bv many 
different races, speaking different tongues 
and professing different religions; the im¬ 
mense school-going population—the total 
number receiving education in 1889 was 
3,544,000, and this was but a percentage 
of 11.2 upon all who might have done so; 
the difficulty of the secluded life of the 
girls—only 290,000 were attending school 
in 1888 ; all these combined to make the 
problem before the Government exceed¬ 
ingly abstruse. 

Education in India may be obtained (1) 
at a Government school; (2) at an aided 
school; (3) by private instruction. Class 
(2) contains the Missionary Schools, as to 
which, in order to clear the ground, we 
may say that as a general rule there is 
one hour’s religious education given daily, 
either by the missionary or by a native 
teacher. There the direct religious influ¬ 
ence practically ceases ; except (so far as I 


know) at Delhi, where the members of the 
Cambridge Mission spend their whole 
mornings in teaching, thus presenting the 
ordinary subjects of examination from a 
Christian point of view. The number of 
converts made in the schools is very small, 
the scholars in many cases receiving no 
encouragement in the direction of conver¬ 
sion, lest the non-Christian parents with¬ 
draw their children. 

Of classes (1) and (2) by far the largest 
number are “ Public ” schools ; that is, 
schools in which the course of study is 
prescribed by the Department, and which 
are inspected by the Department, or pre¬ 
sent pupils at the public examinations. 
These are far more satisfactory in every 
way than the “ private " schools, the per¬ 
centage of passes at the Universities being 
considerably higher. The “Public” schools 
are primary and secondary. At the pri¬ 
mary school, reading and writing, and such 
arithmetic and mensuration as a peasant 
might require, are taught. Of these there 
are 87,500, with 2,560,000 pupils ; there 
are also 31,600 private elementary schools, 
with 416,000 scholars : about 84 per cent, 
of the entire school-going population is thus 
satisfied with elementary education. 

In the secondary schools, an advanced 
knowledge of the vernacular and a substan¬ 
tial knowledge of English are imparted. Of 
these schools there are 4,700, with 533,000 
students (14 per cent.) From a secondary 
school, the young aspirant passes to one of 
the 124 colleges, which contain 13,950 
students, give direct preparation for the 
Universities, and thus control the mass 
of the higher and secondary education of 
India. These colleges are (i) Arts Col¬ 
leges ; (2) Professional Colleges, where 
instruction in engineering, etc., is given. 

India possesses 5 Universities; Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, the Punjab University, 
and Allahabad; which last held its first 
examination in March, 1889, and it is sa¬ 
tisfactory to notice an increase of 40 per 
cent, in the number of students under 
instruction in college classes in the last 
five years. At these Universities, 19,746 
students presented themselves for exami¬ 
nation in 1889, of whom 5,250 passed, while 
1,734 degrees were given, the vast majority 
in arts and sciences. 

These are simply examining Universities, 
on the same principle as that of London. 
We may take Calcutta University to illus¬ 
trate the University course. 

The entrance examination may be under¬ 
gone at any one of 39 centres ; the subjects 
being English (variousbooks of battles, lives 
of eminent philanthropists, short pieces of 
poetry, some repetition) ; one of sixteen 
languages ; elementary mathematics ; and 
the outlines of the history of England and 
India. Next comes the examination for 
F.A. (First Arts) : English (extracts from 
Scott, Goldsmith, Milton, Grant, 
Green) : one of nine languages—Greek, 
Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew, French, Arabic, 
Persian, Urdu, Armenian : but we may 
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say at once, that very few students 
take any language but Sanskrit, Per¬ 
sian, and Urdu; and as it would pro¬ 
bably be vain to give the names of the 
books required in these languages, the 
Greek and Latin books used shall serve 
to show the standard. In Greek, a book 
of Herodotus, and a play of Euripides; 
in Latin, a book of VlRGlL, and a dialogue 
of ClCERO, are the set books. In addition, 
Mathematics, Elementary Physics, His¬ 
tory, and deductive Logic must be offered. 

The B. A. Examination may be taken 
with or without Honours. The subjects 
are the same as for F. A., with the addition 
of Philosophy : here is the list of books 
for 1888 :— 

English—Pass. English—Honours. 

Shakespeare, 3 plays; Add, Spenser, Bk i ; 

Milton, 3 books; Tennyson, Princess; 

Dryden’s Essays; Mat. Arnold, Essays on 

Gulden Treasury of Songs ; Criticism ; 

Life of Dryden ; Milton, Areopagitica. 

Burke, selections. 

Greek— Psss. Grkek—Honours. 

Sophocles, 2 plays ; Add, Thuc , one book; 

Demosthenes—De Corona; Euripides, one play; 

/Eschines—In l tes. Plato—Phaedo. 

Philosophy—Pass. Philosophy—Honours. 

McCosh—Loquitive powers; Add, Ueberweg vol. ii.; 
Sully—Outlines of psycho- Schwegler’s Hi>t. 

logy; Martineau, Study of 

Calderwood—Handbook of Peligion. 

moral philosophy ; 

Sidg wick—Essays. 

The historical course includes the his¬ 
tories of England,India,Greece, and Rome: 
the Mathematical, in Honours, Analytical 
plane geometry, and the Integral and 
Differential Calculus. 

For the examination for M.A., one of 
seven languages must be taken (the Sans¬ 
crit books required number 13), with the 
constitutional, history of England, and a 
special period : Indian or European politi¬ 
cal philosophy, and political economy; 
mental and moral philosophy, including 
logic, psychology, ethics, natural theology ; 
mathematics, and one of six branches of 
natural science. The English books are as 
follows :—SPENSER, “Faerie Queen ” (one 
book); Shakespeare (5 plays); Marlowe, 
Faustus ; Dryden (3 poems); Sheridan, 
GOLDSMITH, DE QuiNCEY, various biogra¬ 
phies ; philological grammars, history of 
literature, &c. In Greek, “Iliad” i.—xii.; 
Pindar; Aesch., Soph., Eurip. (three 
plays each): ARISTOPHANES (four plays); 
Herodotus (two books): Thucydides 
( three books) ; DEMOSTHENES (three ora¬ 
tions); PLATO(two dialogues) : ARISTOTLE, 
Politics ; besides grammar, history of litera¬ 
ture, &c. 

It would lengthen to excess an already 
long article, were I to try to give the sub¬ 
jects more completely. It only remains 
to speak of the cost of this great system, 
and to give a superficial view of its results. 

In Bengal, the yearly cost of a student 
in a Government College is 233 rupees, 
of which 140 falls upon the State. In the 
elementary schools the cost of each pupil 
is 12.2 annas (16 annas in a rupee). The 
total expenditure of the country in 1888 
on Professional Colleges, was 67,500 tens 
of rupees; on Art Colleges, 185,000 tens; 
secondary schools, 891,000 tens; primary 
schools, 850,000 tens; total, 2,709,232 tens 


of rupees. Valuing the rupee at is. 7d. and 
the yen at 3s. 2d., this gives the cost of 
Indian education, for 3,544,000 students, 
as 54,184,640 yen. The results, statisti¬ 
cally, are encouraging. In 1867, there 
were at Calcutta 1,058 candidates, of whom 
477 were successful, for entrance; in 1889 
the numbers were 5,883 and 1,452. For 
F. A. 163 candidates, 94 passes, compare 
with 2,467 and 709; for B. A. 39 and 15 
compare with 1,165 and 440 ; and the pro¬ 
gress has been steady and rapid, year by 
year. The number of girls who are being 
brought out from their lifelong imprison¬ 
ment is also a hopeful sign. But the per¬ 
centage of children attending school (11.2) 
is still extremely small. 

On the other hand, from the point of 
view of the moral growth of the people, 
men are doubting whither all this will lead. 
Young India is examination mad : the 
gems of the English poets are simply 
crammed for examination purposes, and 
philosophy appears to flow in at one ear 
and out at the other, as soon as the ex¬ 
amination is done with. One embryo 
Gervinus, having had Shelley’s “ Ode to 
the West Wind ” explained to him, asked 
“What did he write it for? ” Such a ques¬ 
tion, and I am told it is a typical one, tells 
its- own tale. 

One difficulty is, as to what is to become 
of these lights of the examination room. 
It is amusing to be told that every degree, 
from “ F.A. (failed, 188—)” to “ M.A.” hasits 
value in the marriage market; every young 
genius also who attains to a degree expects 
to find a place in some Government office. 
If he fails to get this, and the number is 
necessarily limited, he will perhaps betake 
himself to the vernacular press, and earn 
his bread by denouncing the British ty¬ 
rants, oppressors of the people, &c. 

But the great drawback is, that a little 
knowledge seems likely to prove a dan¬ 
gerous thing. Education has sharpened, 
while it has not morally improved, the 
native character; and the law courts daily 
prove the truth of this. It is hard to see 
what system of justice the Government 
could have imposed other than the present 
one, which we owe in its most surprising 
fulness, to Lord MACAULAY, and which is 
founded, as would appear to us reason¬ 
able, on trial by evidence. But the 
native mind turns its ingenuity, sharp¬ 
ened by Britain-given education, to ac¬ 
count, by concocting the most elaborate 
schemes of trickery for the courts of law. 
These schemes at times take the utmost in¬ 
genuity to unravel, and at last leave an 
unsatisfactory impression that something 
was wrong. I11 fact, the British Govern¬ 
ment (if I may say so without casting any 
slur upon a nation) found a people in ignor¬ 
ance, if notin innocence, and runs the risk 
of turning them into knaves. It almost goes 
without saying that the old religions of the 
country, with their ideals of righteousness 
and moral sanction, go by the board ; and 
a system of morals manufactured to order 


cannot take their place. Such are the 
fears men express. The British Govern¬ 
ment is doing its very best to deal fairly 
and justly by the immense dependency 
committed to its keeping : it has set in 
motion gigantic forces ; and whether it can 
turn them and guide them aright, or whe¬ 
ther this will prove a task beyond its 
powers, time alone can show. H.M. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
EASTERN CHURCHES AND THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

- ♦- 

T HE opening of the Orthodox Cathedral 
on Surugadai the other day seems to 
offer the opportunity for a few remarks 
on the relation of the Anglican Church 
to the Orthodox Eastern Church, of which 
the Russian Church forms a large and im¬ 
portant part. 

It must not be forgotten that the English 
Church, as such, has never formally se¬ 
parated from the Eastern branch of the 
Catholic Church. As all readers of history 
are aware, the separation of the Eastern 
and Western Churches was completed 
before the end of the nth century, the 
grounds of which division it is not necessary 
to mention here. The English Church, 
being a portion of the Western branch, was 
naturally included in the Western side of 
the breach. Since the Reformation, how¬ 
ever, the English Church has taken an 
altogether independent line from that of 
Rome, and, having thus more distinctly 
asserted her individuality, it would be 
natural to suppose that she would on her 
own responsibility, as soon as the oppor¬ 
tunity offered, seek for re-union. Such we 
find to be the case. 

In proof of this let'us refer to the fol¬ 
lowing extracts (the italics are ours) 
from the report of “the Committee on 
the Eastern Churches ” at the last Lam¬ 
beth Conference in 1888, signed by the 
Bishop of Winchester as chairman :— 
“Your Committee regard the friendly 
feelings manifested towards our Church 
by the orthodox Eastern Communion as 
a matter for deep thankfulness. These 
feelings inspire the hope that at no 
distant time closer relations may be esta¬ 
blished between the two Churches. Your 
Committee, however, are of opinion that 
any hasty or ill-considered step in this 
direction would only retard the accomplish¬ 
ment of this hope. Our expectations of 
nearer fellowship are founded upon the 
friendly tone of the correspondence which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and his 
predecessors have held from time to time 
with Patriarchs of the Orthodox Church, and 
upon the cordiality of the welcome given 
by the Heads of that Church to Anglican 
Bishops and Clergy, such as the Bishop 
of GIBRALTAR, who have travelled in the 
East. Additional grounds of hope are fur¬ 
nished by the visit of Archbishop LYCUKGUS 
(of Syra and Tenos) to England in 1870, by 
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the conversation which passed between him 
and the present Bishop of Winchester 
at Ely, by the words which Archbishop 
LYCURGUS used at the conclusion of the 
second Conference held at Bonn ; and by 
the request which the Orthodox Patriarch 
of JERUSALEM recently addressed to the 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY, that the An¬ 
glican Bishopric in Jerusalem should be 
reconstituted, and that the head-quarters 
of the Bishop should be placed in that city, 
rather than at Beyrout or elsewhere.” The 
Conference practically adopted this report 
in its Resolutions. 

Attention may also be called to Appen¬ 
dix D of Bishop Bickersteth’s Pastoral 
Charge for Lent, 1889, in which is given 
at length the letter of congratulation sent 
by the Archbishop of CANTERBURY to the 
Metropolitan of KlEFF on the 900th anni¬ 
versary of the conversion of Russia, to¬ 
gether with the speech in reply of the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod. The 
terms in which both are couched manifest 
the most kindly feelings and mutual respect, 
and testify to that gradual tendency of 
the two Churches to draw nearer to one 
another which has been spoken of above. 

It may be added that distinguished ec¬ 
clesiastics of the Eastern Church, such as 
Archbishop LYCURGUS and the Metropo¬ 
litan of CYPRUS, during visits to England, 
have taken part in the services of the Eng¬ 
lish Church, and, on the other hand, the 
Orthodox Patriarch of JERUSALEM has set 
apart the celebrated “ Chapel of Abraham ” 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre for 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist in 
accordance with Anglican rites. 

From another point of view, the wel¬ 
come accorded by the English Parliament 
and people, notwithstanding the opposi¬ 
tion of a small fanatical minority, to a 
Russian Princess, who now for many years 
has made her home in their midst, has 
tended to promote a similar good under¬ 
standing between the two Churches. 

From these facts it will be seen that the 
hindrances which are felt on both sides to 
reunion are becoming more and more likely, 
through mutual discussion and understand¬ 
ing, to be at any rate so far reduced as 
to make some kind of inter-communion, 
if not actual reunion, possible at no distant 
date. Meanwhile the best feeling is being 
maintained between the two Churches, and 
the presence of priests of the Anglo-Catho¬ 
lic Communion at the Consecration of the 
Orthodox Cathedral on March 8th was 
only what was fitting and natural in view 
of the present attitude of each Church to 
the other. In Tokyo, where the work of 
the Russian Church under that truly 
Apostolic man, Bishop Nicolai, has so en¬ 
tirely won the admiration and good wishes 
of all, it was only natural that members of 
the Anglican Mission would gladly seize 
the opportunity afforded them by the 
Bishop’s invitation to show their deep 
sympathy with his work. Anglicanus. 


7 HE MISSIONS OF THE JAPANESE 
NATION. 

- + - 

A PAMPHLET of much interest dealing 
with the natural missions of the Japa¬ 
nese nation has just been published in 
Tokyo by Mr. MlYAKE, editor of the 
Nippon-Jin. 

No epoch in the history of Japan and 
probably of any other nation has been 
richer in materials for psychological study 
than the last two and a half decades of 
this country’s progress. Europe and Arne- 
rica can show States that have undergone 
more disturbing convulsions, social and 
political, but it is now a mere truism to 
say that no other people were ever brought 
so suddenly and thoroughly into contact 
with a civilization essentially different from 
their own. In proportion to the novelty 
of the phenomenon is the interest of ana¬ 
lysing its effects upon the minds of the 
Japanese. One of these days, philosophers 
will devote themselves to an exhaustive 
examination of this distinctly memorable 
chapter of Oriental annals. Here we only 
allude to it briefly in connection with our 
immediate subject. Naturally, the first and 
general effect of contact with the new 
civilization was to awaken sentiments of 
keen curiosity and profound admiration. 
A more important and more interesting 
result, however, was that not a few Japa¬ 
nese youths of reflective temperament 
began to ponder whether they and their 
compatriots were morally qualified to hold 
their own in the struggle for existence 
against the pushing races of Europe and 
America: in other words, whether the 
Japanese nation had any role to play in 
the drama of human progress. To the 
naturally high spirited and herp-worship- 
ping Japanese people, nothing could be 
more galling and unbearable than the 
idea of being permanently doomed to 
a secondary function in the progress of 
human development. No wonder, then, 
that the question of the future destiny of 
the Japanese race should have received 
anxious attention from the ambitious and 
proud children of the Land of the Rising 
Sun. Plainly, Mr. Miyake, the author of 
the pamphlet before us, is one of those who 
have eagerly pondered this question of the 
nation’s future. A conspicuously original 
thinker and interesting writer of the 
nationalistic school, popularly called Ko/cu- 
sui Hozon-ha, his name has been so pro¬ 
minently before the public for the past 
few years that his last publication will 
assuredly appeal with peculiar force to the 
imagination of the rising generation. The 
work is divided into five chapters. In the 
first chapter, the writer propounds, in 
general terms, the proposition that each 
nation, like each individual of the human 
race, has its own special gifts, and that to 
develop and profit by those gifts is its 
mission in the scheme of the universe, for 
thus alone can there be possibility of build¬ 
ing up a perfect temple of humanity. 


“ Now,” observes Mr. Miyake, "if while 
one Asiatic nation after another has de¬ 
clined and fallen, Japan, a little island 
Empire in the Far East, still continues 
to maintain her proud independence, the 
exception must have some deep signifi¬ 
cance. It indicates clearly that the Japa¬ 
nese nation is charged with some import¬ 
ant mission in the destiny of humanity.” 
Having laid down this general proposition, 
the author proceeds, in his second chapter, 
to deal with the natural capacities of the 
Japanese nation. We shall not refer to 
this portion of the subject at any length, 
for Mr. Miyake’s views have already been 
reproduced in our columns from an article 
in the opening number of the Nippon-Jin 
for the current year. We may note, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Miyake’S firm conviction that 
the Japanese are not morally inferior to 
the nations of the Aryan stock. He 
supports this contention by copious re¬ 
ference to the history not only of Japan 
but also of China, for he maintains that 
whatever has been accomplished by the 
latter is surely within the capacity of the 
former, under similar conditions. As an 
object lesson in his comparison between 
Japanese and Europeans, he instances the 
case of the foreign employes of the Japan¬ 
ese Government. These gentlemen, he 
says, have been in most cases men of good 
education and respectable standing in 
their own countries, but their opinions and 
counsels have not always been entitled to 
admiration. Some assert that the Japan¬ 
ese are merely imitative, and not capable 
of original ideas and inventions. Mr. 
MlYAKE indignantly repudiates the charge. 
Men who create new schools of thought, 
he observes, are few and far between in 
any country. NEWTONS and DARWINS only 
appear at intervals of centuries. Only 
twenty years having elapsed since the in¬ 
troduction of Occidental science and philo¬ 
sophy into Japan, it is surely premature 
to expect the evolution of any newdoctrines 
or opinions of importance on the lines of 
that science or civilization. On the other 
hand, the manner in which the Japanese 
formerly assimilated and digested Indian 
theology and Chinese philosophy, plainly 
indicates, in the author's opinion, that they 
are not naturally inferior to Western na¬ 
tions in their capacity to prosecute scien¬ 
tific and philosophical investigations. 

In the remaining three chapters Mr. 
MlYAKE considers the natural riiissions of 
the Japanese nation. He discusses them 
under three headings, namely, Truth , Jus¬ 
tice, and Beauty. To each a chapter is 
devoted. Under the first heading, he 
includes philosophical and scientific re¬ 
search. We are told that in this domain 
it is the special mission of Japanese scholars 
to investigate the history, literature, lan¬ 
guage, religion, political systems, the flora, 
and fauna, not only of Japan but also of 
China and the other countries of the Far 
East. Speaking of Japanese history in 
particular, the writer remarks that its study 
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cannot fail to be productive of valuable 
philosophical results, for the Japanese na¬ 
tion having developed along exceptionally 
homogeneous and continuous lines, its 
annals furnish valuable materials for the 
investigation of historical cause and effect. 
As for Chinese philosophy, he remarks 
that, although some of the Chinese classi¬ 
cal works have been translated by Euro¬ 
pean scholars, the task of collecting and 
systematizing the whole treasures of that 
ancient literature is not to be expected 
from Europeans, who are impeded by the 
extreme difficulty of thoroughly mastering 
the subtleties of the Chinese language, 
whatever study they devote to it. On the 
other hand, educated Japanese understand 
the written language of China as com¬ 
pletely as that of their own country. 
It thus becomes the duty of Japanese 
scholars to bring to light all the hidden 
treasures of the unexplored mine. As to 
the means of realizing this great object, 
the author suggests that a really represen¬ 
tative Oriental Academy be established in 
Japan, and that highly educated philoso¬ 
phers, scientists, and literati be despatched 
to the neighbouring empire at the public 
expense. Passing on to his second theme, 
Justice, Mr. Miyake considers the function 
of the Japanese nation as a factor for pro¬ 
moting justice among the nations of the 
world. To discharge this function, it is, of 
course, essential that the country be strong 
enough to defend itself in case of neces¬ 
sity, apd strong enough, also, to secure the 
respect of other nations. In this context 
he compares the military and naval arma¬ 
ment of Japan with that of other Asiatic 
Powers, and earnestly recommends its aug¬ 
mentation. Armaments, however, require 
money, so Mr. Miyake devotes the rest of 
this chapter to a statement of reforms that 
.ought to be introduced in industry, agricul¬ 
ture, pisciculture, and so forth. 

The last chapter deals, under the head¬ 
ing Beauty, with the mission of the Japa¬ 
nese in the sphere of fine arts. Their 
physical surroundings have made them an 
essentially artistic people. Their houses, 
their gardens, their furniture, even their 
domestic utensils are distinguished by ex¬ 
ceptional artistic taste. It may perhaps 
be claimed, in Mr. Miyake’S opinion, that 
in respect of Art the Japanese are not 
very much behind the ancient Greeks. In 
support of this theory he instances the 
development of metal-working, painting, 
lacquering, and architecture. In the de- 
main of pictorial art, he asserts that Japan 
can show men capable of supporting com¬ 
parison even with the great masters of 
mediaeval Europe. Kose-NO-Kanaoka, 
MiNCHO and SHUBUN, MOTONOBU and 
Tanyu, Okyo and Yei I’CHO are names of 
which any nation might be proud. The 
distinctive characteristic of Japanese art¬ 
ists, according to Mr. Miyake’s view, 
is graceful simplicity. The history of 
every branch of art in Japan proves this. 
Sculpture, for example, when first intro¬ 


duced here from the Asiatic continent, 
was chiefly distinguished by imposing gran¬ 
deur, but it subsequently lost this quality 
and acquired new characteristics of sim¬ 
plicity and grace. The same is true of 
every other branch of art, painting among 
the rest. The future of Japanese art lies 
in developing the national characteristic. 
Mr. MlYAKE is not opposed to the study of 
foreign art: he rather recommends it, 
laying stress, however, on the necessity of 
developing the special tendencies of Japan- 
nese genius. 

The interest of this pamphlet for foreign 
readers lies in the fact that it may be taken 
as a fair indication of the sentiments enter¬ 
tained by the younger generation of the, 
Japanese nation, and endorsed by the elder. 
Self-confidence is essential to success. 
Indomitable faith in his own capacity to 
overcome difficulties has always been the 
strongest factor in the progress of the 
Anglo-Saxon. A similar faith evidently 
inspires the Japanese. And what is still 
more noteworthy is that this faith is begin¬ 
ning to re-assert itself, after a quarter of 
century of contact with Western civiliza¬ 
tion. Twenty-three years ago, a Japan¬ 
ese Samurai of marked ability—who un¬ 
fortunately died before the promise of his 
talents could be fulfilled—being asked to 
describe the impression left upon his mind 
by close examination of Occidental civili¬ 
zation and Occidental ways, quoted in re¬ 
ply the first three lines of a well known 
couplet:— 

Kite mireba 

Sahodo ni mo nashi, 

Fuji no yama. 

Familiarity, in his case, though leaving ad¬ 
miration undisturbed, had not bred re¬ 
spect. His dictum seems to have been in 
some degree prophetic. 


THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE’S 
STATEMENT. 


O NE of the most remarkable features 
of the Meeting held in Yokohama last 
September to protest against the rumour¬ 
ed action of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government in respect of Treaty Revi¬ 
sion, was that no reasons whatever were 
advanced in support of the first and prin¬ 
cipal resolution. The proposer of the 
resolution, influenced by some considera¬ 
tion which he significantly refrained from 
formulating, dispensed with all explanation, 
and the Meeting applauded his reticence. 
Subsequently, however, this silent at¬ 
titude was abandoned. The Citizens’ Com¬ 
mittee, appointed for the purpose of 
representing the Community in matters 
relating to Treaty Revision, drew up a 
Statement of reasons and forwarded 
it to the China Association, and this: 
Statement is now in the hands of the 
public. It bears date “January, 1891 :” in 
other words, an interval of some four 
months separated the passing of the ori¬ 
ginal resolution and the enunciation of the 


reasons on which it was based. A delay 
so strikingly inconsistent with the magni¬ 
tude of the interests concerned, and with 
the sweeping character of the declarations 
embodied in the resolution, called for ex¬ 
planation. The Committee offer three 
explanations; first the excitement pre¬ 
vailing among the Japanese; secondly, 
“ the difficulty of drawing up a concise yet 
ample and forcible statement covering 
such a wide area as that presented by 
the whole question of the Revision of 
the Treaties;” and thirdly, “the condi¬ 
tion of uncertainty, not to say ignor¬ 
ance, in which the residents found them¬ 
selves, in regard to the actual point at 
which the negotiations had arrived, and 
the measure of support their views might 
meet with at home.” It will be felt that 
any one of these reasons might have been 
advanced with sufficient force, but the 
three are unfortunate in conjunction. The 
Committee, appreciating the strength of 
the international umbrage engendered by 
the ill-judged meeting, and fearing to in¬ 
crease that umbrage by any public state¬ 
ment of reasons distasteful to the Japa¬ 
nese, might prudently and properly have 
postponed the preparation of such a state¬ 
ment. That would have been a dignified 
and conciliatory explanation. But when 
the delay is in the same breath referred to 
the “difficulty of drawing up a concise yet 
ample and forcible statement,” as well as 
to “uncertainty, not to say ignorance, in 
regard to the actual point at which the 
negotiations had arrived, and the measure 
of support the views of the residents 
might meet with at home,” we are driven 
to speculate in what proportions the in¬ 
terval of four months is to be divided be¬ 
tween these three explanations. They 
remind us—if we may be pardoned the 
comparison—of the young person who 
declined to undergo an examination in 
French because she considered examina¬ 
tions unladylike, and also because she had 
never studied the French language. If 
the Citizens’ Committee experienced so 
much difficulty in marshalling arguments 
to support the action already taken by the 
Meeting, we begin to discover a new rea¬ 
son why those arguments were not laid 
before the Meeting, and to appreciate the 
justice of the inference drawn at the time, 
namely, that the Meeting acted on impulse 
and sentiment rather than on calm reflec¬ 
tion and logical deliberation. Wholly in¬ 
explicable, too, is the last assertion, 
namely, that the Committee were restrained 
by “the uncertainty in which the resi¬ 
dents found themselves as to the measure 
of support their views might meet with 
at home.” The object of the Commit¬ 
tee’s appointment as well as the purpose 
of the Meeting, was to sway home opinion 
towards a waiting policy in respect of 
Treaty Revision. The Committee now as¬ 
sert, in effect, that they hesitated to pursue 
this object, being uncertain as to the recep¬ 
tion their efforts might obtain at home. 
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Surely that was a somewhat perfunctory 
view to take of their duties. 

We dwell upon this phase of the matter 
because nothing has excited more com¬ 
ment and surprise than the silence ob¬ 
served at the Meeting of last September, 
and subsequently maintained by the 
Citizens’ Committee, in regard to the 
reasons for postponing Treaty Revision. 
That a strong feeling existed among the 
foreign residents against abolishing Con¬ 
sular Jurisdiction was a fact needing no 
further public declaration. Every intel¬ 
ligent person recognised the presence of 
such a feeling, and understood that due 
weight must be given to it in negotiat¬ 
ing any workable scheme of Revision. 
But a sense of dissatisfaction, and even 
of indignation, had grown up under the 
immoderate and cruelly unjust methods 
adopted by persons professing to re¬ 
present foreign local opinion, and it 
was confidently hoped that when the 
community took the affair into its own 
hands, a logical and fair exposition of 
views would replace and efface the unsight¬ 
ly manifestoes of the past. Correspondingly 
great was the disappointment experienced, 
when the Meeting of September nth, ac¬ 
cepting everything on trust, voted a sweep¬ 
ing resolution by acclaim, and when the re¬ 
presentative Committee appointed by it re¬ 
frained from offering any explanation of the 
Meeting’s radical protest. It is easy to 
understand that the promoters of the Meet¬ 
ing were reluctant to give public utterance 
to reasons which could not fail to hurt 
Japanese national pride. But if their ap¬ 
preciation of the delicacy of the situation 
counselled a course so injurious to the cause 
they advocated, consistency required a com¬ 
plete modification of their whole procedure. 
The Meeting, as organized and conducted 
by them, was purely a sentimental de¬ 
monstration. Not only were no reasons 
given for the principal resolution, but it 
was not even thought necessary to explain 
this singular reticence, and from first to 
last not a word was uttered indicative of 
sympathy with Japan’s aims or showing 
approval of the efforts she had made. If 
the mover of the resolution had embodied 
in his speech some kindly references to 
Japan’s progress, some expression of 
the goodwill which all true Englishmen 
must feel towards a country struggling 
to recover its independence; if he had 
explicitly avowed his desire to avoid 
embittering controversy,.and had relied 
simply on the perfectly natural hesi¬ 
tation of Europeans and Americans to 
submit their persons and properties to 
tribunals and laws with the working of 
which they are not yet familiar, is it at all 
likely that the people of Japan would have 
been stirred to any serious excitement? 
But the projectors of the Meeting and the 
movers of the resolutions went about their 
work with absolute indifference to Japan¬ 
ese feeling. They organised a demonstra¬ 
tion that could not fail to excite intense 


national umbrage, and when they found 
themselves confronted by umbrage, some of 
them sought to lay the blame on the should¬ 
ers of the Japan Mail because it had ven¬ 
tured to condemn their methods, not their 
motives or their purposes. We are sorry to 
see that the Committee have so little sense 
of dignity as to descend to similarly unjust 
recrimination. “The immediate outcome 
of the meeting,” they write, “was an 
unusual amount of excitement among the 
Japanese in Tokyo and elsewhere; and 
the native press, led on by a foreign paper, 
which holds a brief from the Japanese Go-, 
vernment, teemed with articles of a more 
or less violent character, upbraiding the 
foreign residents for presuming to inter¬ 
fere in the smooth course of Treaty nego¬ 
tiations, and daring to raise a protest in 
defence of their own interests.” The im¬ 
putation contained in this paragraph is 
unworthy; the implication, untrue, and 
the tone, vindictive. No article in 
any degree deserving the epithet “vio¬ 
lent ” appeared in the Japan Mail. It 
has never been even hinted in these] 
columns that the foreign residents have 
not an undeniable title to interfere in the 
course of Treaty negotiations, nor have 
we at any time advanced the silly proposi¬ 
tion that they must not “dare to raise a 
protest in defence of their own interests.” 
That such assertions should be embodied 
in a statement compiled by sober business 
men for a public purpose, is extremely 
discreditable. We say nothing of their un¬ 
fairness, nor need'we do more than direct 
very brief attention to the curious mood 
of men who infer that a newspaper disap¬ 
proving of their methods must be paid 
to oppose them. When these disfigur¬ 
ing phrases find their way into a do¬ 
cument of the character of the Com¬ 
mittee’s Statement, the only reasonable 
conclusion is that its compilation was en¬ 
trusted to persons who allowed feelings of 
personal rancour to overcome their sense 
of what was due to their representative 
functions. Our contention last September 
was, and our contention to-day is, that if a 
protest were deemed necessary in the in¬ 
terests of the community, it should not 
have been placed on record by means of a 
public meeting, but should have been for¬ 
warded in the shape of a memorial, as was 
done by the Kobe residents. To the 
latter course no just exception could have 
been taken, nor would it have roused any 
excitement among the Japanese. There 
may be some who set small store by the 
latter consideration. In our eyes, how¬ 
ever, it is of the greatest importance. 
Every year, nay every month, that 
Treaty Revision is postponed, adds to 
the force of Japanese public opinion 
and correspondingly enhances the diffi¬ 
culty of solving the problem in a manner 
satisfactory to foreigners. In Count INOU- 
YE’S time we could easily have obtained 
terms that will not be listened to now. 
When Count Okuma assumed the port¬ 


folio of Foreign Affairs, the country was 
resigned (o a settlement that has not a 
single supporter to-day. Each postpone¬ 
ment, whether due to the nature of foreign 
demands or to the growth of Japan senti¬ 
ment, has led the nation to a higher level 
of self-respect and self-assertion. It is 
with public opinion in Japan that the ne¬ 
gotiators have to reckon, and whatever 
tends to excite public opinion is distinctly 
opposed to foreign interests. The pro¬ 
moters of last year’s Meeting did not think 
of this. They did not observe that while 
their own Government, on the one hand, 
was labouring to obtain the best possible 
terms for them, the Japanese Government, 
on the other, was willing to carry its con¬ 
cessions to the extreme limits prescribed 
by national sentiment. A demonstration 
like that of September weakened the 
chances of a favourable compromise by 
just so much as it strengthened the um¬ 
brage of the Japanese public. It is a 
singular mistake to denounce as enemies 
writers who point out these things, their 
demonstrations being confirmed by events 
from point to point. 

In another article we shall examine the 
important conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions set forth by the Committee. With 
much that the Statement contains all will 
doubtless agree, but in some respects it 
invites discussion too lengthy to be under¬ 
taken here. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

-♦- 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


To the Editor of the "Japan Mail.” 

Sir,— Knowing that public opinion in Japan 
when aroused to tlie fact of existing evils is ever 
most active in mitigating them, I venture to call 
your attention to that remnant of bai barism that 
is still so prominently and persistently thrust be¬ 
fore one when encountering sundry lines of omni¬ 
buses and street cars. Any person with any sen¬ 
sibility must actually dread meeting with most of 
the specimens of that noble animal, the hoise, in 
the service of these conveyances; but when to 
swollen joints and scarred, uncurried hides, we add 
hip bones lacerated and the blood trickling from 
open sores, while the lash from the coach-box 
ceases not its paiulul flourishes; when in an outing of 
less than half an hour, two bas/in were encountered 
with the poor animals thus disfigured by bleeding 
sores, and a third had one of its horses actually 
staggering and almost lying upon its companion, 
from weakness, we feel certain that we are far from 
home, and that civilizing influences have yet to 
work changes in the humane characlerisi ics of our 
Japanese kindred. The old adage, a merciful man 
is merciful to his beast, has its equivalent in the 
Japanese language, but, it needs practical de¬ 
monstration. 

I am all too well aware that men toil here and 
pull loaded waggons when totally unfit for'the task. 
Compassion and indignation must often be awak¬ 
ened by these human “ beasts of burden ” who 
are of far more value than the noblest blooded 
quadruped ; but this unjust expenditure of human 
strength does not for one moment mitigate the de¬ 
humanizing influences of goading suffering animals 
into labour when their condition is revolting to 
any person of refined feeling. 

I iiave read or heard that somewhere in some 
city or province of this island empire there is a so¬ 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to animals, but 
it is surely not in Tokyo, and it is a blot on the 
boasted civilization of this representative Govern¬ 
ment that such sights are familiar and of daily oc¬ 
currence. 

On the minds of the young the influence of such 
wanton cruelty and disregard of suffering is de¬ 
generating, blunting as it must the higher, finer 
feelings of pity and tenderness, and encourag- 
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ing brutalizing propensities, or at least in¬ 
difference to suffering, which, being in no wise 
akin to bravery or courage or heroic endurance, 
should not pass uncondemned. A new line, spoken 
of as “those red cars" lias already won admira¬ 
tion and patronage, because of the healthy, well- 
cared for appearance of the horses, so that this ap¬ 
preciation is but proof of the protest in the minds 
of the people against the evil I here disclaim. 

Yours, etc., A Friend of Man and Beast. 

Tokyo, March 26th, 1891, 


MR. BRADLAUGH. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,— The bt ief account of Mr. Bradlaugh which 
appeared in your columns a few days ago, though 
no doubt intended as a kindly ciiticism of the 
deceased statesman, yet contains several references 
to his character, his work, and his followers which 
are certainly incorrect and misleading. For in¬ 
stance, the writer speaks of going one Sunday 
evening to a debate between Mr. Biadlaugh and a 
young clergyman at the Hall of Science ; and while 
the subject of the discussion is not 1 emember ed, and, 
it may be added, the writer’s memory is probably 
at fault with regard to the discussion taking place 
on a Sunday—at least, with a good many years’ 
intimate acqaintance with Mr. Bradlaugh’s work 
I cannot recall any instance of a formal debate 
taking place on that day—yet the wtitei remembers 
the room to have been “thronged with those 
curious weedy youths with pinched, sharp, intel¬ 
ligent face who are always ready to speak at aj 
moment’s notice;” upon which slender basis of ( 
doubtful facts it is inferred that such “scent to: 
form the bulk of the militant secular ists of Loudon.” ; 
Now these youths, if holding secularist views, 
made a curious mistake in going to the Hall of: 
Science itt order to acquire practice in speaking, 
seeing that no speech making by members of the 
audience is there permitted unless in opposition to 
the views of the lecturer occupying the platform. 
To describe the majority of the attendants at the 
Hall of Science as youths is sufficiently absur d—at 
any rate, in the course of a large number of at- 1 
tendances at that Hall 1 have seldom seen any pre- | 
sent under twenty years of age, and friends who ; 
have occasionally accompanied me have frequently 
remarked ott the large numbei of gt ey heads among 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s auditory—but to describe his ad¬ 
herents as “ weedy ” is still more ludicr ous. The 
British workman, from the skilled and educated 
ranks of which came the majority of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s adherents, is not getter ally regarded as 
particularly “ weedy,” and no one who had ever 
seen Mr. Bradlaugh giving his stalwart “mar¬ 
shals ” and “ stewards ”—almost to a man " mili¬ 
tant Secularists”—final directions previous to one 
of his great meetings could ever have made such a 
remark. 

The wiiler again falls into error in saying that 
two years ago Mr. Bradlaugh denounced socialism 
at a Trades Union Congress “ pei moled with 
modern socialistic ideals.” Ir is doubtful whe 
liter Mr. Bradlaugh ever in his life attended 
a Trades Union Congress—certainly not for the 
last twelve years—nor is it even correct to say that 
any Trades Union Congress until that of last year 
was to any extent permeated with Socialism, the 
passing by a small majority at the last Congiess 
(where the “ Unionism ” was first represented) of 
a resolution with so mild a socialistic flavour as the 
“legal eight hours” scheme coming near to cause 
the secession of an influential minority of the re¬ 
presentatives of the old Trades Unions. 

These ate, however, minor points, and are only 
worth calling attention to as showing that the 
wr iter has not such an intimate acquaintance with 
the subject of his remarks that he can be regarded 
as an author ity in certain other sweeping criticisms 
made by him, such, for instance, as that Mr. 
Bradlaugh assailed the “ cherished faith of mil¬ 
lions in a manner that was both brutal and 
blasphemous.” Mr. Justice Stephen long ago 
pointed out that according to the law of England 
as it at present stands on the statute-book, any 
speech, writing, or publication against the Bihle 
or the Christian religion, no matter how expressed, 
is liable to punishment as “ blasphemy,” and in 
this sense of course Mr. Bradlaugh's speeches and 
writings wottld be open to the charge; but if the 
writer uses the word in its ordinary sense, as join¬ 
ing it with “brutal” be apparently does, then be 
cer tainly speaks without knowledge of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s method of propaganda or of his numerous 
writings. The use of the tcim “brutal” as fairly 
desci iptive of either bis speeches or wi ilings against 
Christianity shows even greater ignorance, unless 
by “brutal" is meant “straightforward” argu¬ 
ment. From several other remarks it is clear that 
the writer of the article imagines Mr. Bradlaugh 


an uncultured demagogue who by sheer tenacity 
forced bis way to the front, whereas those who 
knew him are aware that he was per haps the most 
widely read man of his generation, as his library 
of 7,000 volumes, bis only personal “ bobby,” tes 
lifted, while his intimate acquaintance with more 
titan one Continental language and bis ability to 
discuss a knotty point in Hebrew with Hebrew 
scholars proved him to possess a vastly superior ; 
education to many whose pronunciation of “ ing’s ” 
artd “l.’s” is immaculate. 

Tlte most absurd statement of all is that “ Mr. 
Bradlaugh was not an attractive personality in any 
sense of the term,” which seems based on slanders 
circulated by unscrupulous opponents, and could 
only have been wiillen by one totally ignorant of 
Iris private life, and with but little knowledge of bis 
public career. I venture to say that no matt of bis 
general ion, aye, of his century, bad a larger per¬ 
sonal following titan the deceased statesman—fol¬ 
lowers who would have risked their lives in his 
cause, and who proved their loyally by the many 
sacrifices made in order that “the lad,” as the 
North-countrymen affectionately called him, might 
not he overborne in tlte fight. Such love and devo¬ 
tion as lie continually met with are never inspired 
by men without an “attractive personality” or 
possessing an unlovable disposition. The scene 
at the graveside was of itself sufficient refutation 
of such a ciiticism, when strong men wept as they 
laid to rest the man who bad given up fame and 
fortune that he might champion the oppressed; 
the man who with all Iris multifarious work was 
never too weary to assist poor suitois with 
his vast stoi e of legal knowledge, and almost 
whose last words were of others—that he only 
wished to live some year s longer because “ there is 
no one quite who will do my work. No one under¬ 
stands how that maiket business affects the food 
supply of the poor. It’s a dull looking thing, and 
tto one will take the trouble to work it out.” If 
the unselfishness shown by such a man throughout 
bis whole life does not of itself constitute an “at¬ 
tractive personality,” one wonders what does. 
Yours, etc., SECULARIAN. 

Kobe, April 51b, 1891. 


“ DISCRETION THE BETTER PART OF 
VALOUR.” 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Whoever read my article referring to tire 
cruelty of Universalism, will remember that I 
spoke in terms of praise of the advocates of that 
doctr ine. In reply, Rev. G. L Per in, instead of 
argument, strictly limits himself to calling me 
odious names. In that be can have the field to 
himself. I have not so learned Christ, It is pre¬ 
sumable that Mr. Perin will not claim originality 
in disposing of arguments which cannot be met, 
by saying that I am not a representative man, as 
lire same plan was used by the Pharisees, J110. 7.48; 
in reference to the proofs of the Deity of the Son 
of God, they said that the fisheimen of Galilee 
were not representative. As it must yield my 
discieet fiiend a certain amount of subjective 
satisfaction to arbitrarily classify me among the 
lowly, I would fain add to that grim pleasure 
by stating that as I am an intense lover of 
books, I have not any ambition for distinction 
among men. If I can, however humbly, be a 
representative of the teaching of the Nazarene, 
I am ready to pray with Queen Matilda of Den¬ 
mark : Oil, “keep nieinnocent.make others great.” 
I would rejoice to know that every one of God’s 
missionary wor ker s iit Japan knows 11101 e, has more 
ability, and is more useful than I. When one of 
such humble attainments can so effectually pie 
elude an argumentative answer to the proofs that 
Universalism isci uel, what would beconteof the sys¬ 
tem if a representative man were to take hold of it ? 
I advanced no theory of my own. To show that 
the teaching of universal salvation is cruelty, I as¬ 
sumed that God is loving, wise, and mer ciful, and 
any leaching which contradicts the plain meaning 
of his words is cr uel. I simply copied the words of 
the Master to show that Universalism annuls or 
contradicts. As it is not my teaching, it follows 
that the choice epithets “sectarian,” “narrow 
minded,” by which the representative man tries to 
extinguish me are mere empty words, or they apply 
to the Author of the teaching which I quoted. I 
wrote that sectarianism is sin, and ought to be 
abandoned ; that all Christians in Japan ought to be 
united : that does not seem to be a defence of sec- 
tar ianisnt. As to being narrow-minded, if to wish 
to believe Universalism to be true, and to be unable 
to do so because the Son of Mary stands across the 
way declaring that all roads do not lead to heaven 
is to he uar 1 ow-minded, I plead guilty. I am as 
nannw-minded as Jesus ol Nozcielh. I can, how¬ 
ever, differ radically from a man, and yet not allow 
the amenities of social intercourse to be im¬ 


paired. Now I think that a narrow-minded man 
would not wiite as I did, “the believers of that 
doctrine are very kind hearted and liberal-mind¬ 
ed.” “ Willi pr ofound respect for the Christian 
graces and self denial of those who advocate this 
theory.” Rather Ire would try to transfer the 
odium which belongs to erioi to its misguided 
advocates, and would call ugly names. If any who 
read litis have felt a relaxation of zeal under the 
delusive hope that the incor rigible wicked may find 
in the penal suffetings of the next woild a power to 
move litem to repentance, which the tears and blood 
and dying love of tlte Redeemer could not effect, I 
respectfully commend to their perusal the ar ticle 
“An explanation,” in the Japan Mail of 23rd nit. 
The summary of Jesus' teaching there given can 
never be set aside. It is neither wise nor kind, 
neither righteous Jior merciful to teach contrary 
to the Infinite and Peerless “ One,” as we shall 
all fully understand in the last day, when the 
fabiic of Redemption shall have been completed, 
the scaffolding torn away, and the lost, in com¬ 
parison with the redeemed, seen to be but a 
speck in the universe. 

GEO. T. SMITH. 

Hongo, Tokyo, April 6th, 1891. 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 

- + - 

The following Imperial Ordinance was issued 
on the 2nd instant:— 

With the consent of the Imperial Diet, we hereby 
create authority tor entering into vaiious engage¬ 
ments, apart from the Budget, which involve 
charges upon the National Treasury, and direct 
the same to be carried out. 

(Imperial Sign-manual.) 

(Great Seal.) 

(Signatures of the various Ministers of Stale.) 


Engagements, apart from the Budget, in¬ 
volving Charges upon the National 
Treasury. 

1. —The power to make an agreement promising 
an outlay of 700 yen annually fora period of five 
years from the 24th year of Meiji, inclusive, by 
way of subsidy on account of maritime communi¬ 
cation to the vai ions islands of Okinawa Piefectui e. 

2. —The power to conclude an agreement secur¬ 
ing thesei vicesof a foreign instr uctor iu the Agiicul- 
tui al School at Nernur o, Hokkaido Administration, 
for a period of three years, from the 1st mouth of 
the 25th year of Meiji to the 12th month of the 27th 
year of Meiji, at a salary of 3,350 yen annually. 

3. —The power to issue a Notification authoriz¬ 
ing the payment of a total sum of 25,856.516 yen, 
during a period of two years commencing from 
tlte 24th year of Meiji, inclusive, by way of sub¬ 
sidy towards tlte construction of a road between 
Nobuoka, in Miyagi Prefecture, and the boundary 
of Oita Prefecture. 

4. —The power to issue a Notification authoriz¬ 
ing the payment of a total sum of 30,344.182 yen, 
during a period of five years commencing front 
the 24th year of Meiji, inclusive, by way of subsidy 
towards the construction of a road between Kuma¬ 
moto Prefecture and the boundary of Fukuoka 
Prefecture. 

5. —The power to conclude an agreement secur¬ 
ing the services of a foreign instructor at the Mili¬ 
tary Academy for a period of three years com¬ 
mencing from the 24th year of Meiji, inclusive, at 
a monthly salary of 500 yen, with a monthly al¬ 
lowance of 100 yen, and 72 yen per month for 
forage, and a spin of 1,000 yen to defray the tra¬ 
velling expenses on tire return journey at the con¬ 
clusion of the agreement. 

6. — The power to conclude an agreement secur¬ 
ing tlte setvicesof a foreign instructor at the Naval 
Academy for a period of three years, commencing 
from the 191I1 day of the 5th month of the 24th 
year of Meiji, at a monthly salary of 350 yen, with 
an allowance of 697.30 yen to defray travelling 
expenses ort return at the conclusion of the agree¬ 
ment. 

7. —The power to re-engage three foreign in- 
structors attire Imperial University the periods of 
whose engagements have terminated, namely :— 

One instructor, from the 8th day of the third 
month of the 25th year of Meiji to the 7th of the 
3 <d month of the 28th year, a pet iod of three years, 
at a monthly salary of 400 yen with an allowance 
of 400 yen for travelling expenses to return to his 
country at the conclusion of the agreement. 

One instructor, from the 22nd of the loth month 
of the 241I1 year to the 2ist of the iotlr month of 
the 26th year, a period of two years, at a monthly 
salary of 350 yen, with an allowance of 714 50 yen 
for travelling expenses to return to his country at 
lire conclusion of the agreement. 

One instructor, from the 12th of tlte 2nd month 
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of the 25th year of Meiji to the nth of the 2nd 
month of the 28th year, a period of three years, 
at a monthly salary of 200yew, with an allowance 
of 650 yen for travelling expenses to return to his 
country at the conclusion of the agreement. 

8. — 1'he power to re-engage six foreign teachers 
employed in the First Upper Middle School, the 
periods of whose engagements have terminated, 
namely, four teachers, from the nth of the 7th 
month of the 24th year of Meiji to the 1.6th of the 
7th month of the 25th year, a period of one year, 
at a salary of 200 yen per month; one teacher for 
the same period at a salary of 150 yen per month, 
and one teacher for the same period at a salary of 
IOO yen per mouth. 

9. —The power to re-engage one foreign teacher, 
employed in the Fourth Upper Middle School, the 
period of whose engagement has expired, from the 
2Ist of the 71I1 month of the 24th year of Meiji to 
the 20th of the 7th month of the 251I1 year, a period 
of one year, at a monthly salary of 150 yen, with 
an allowance of 50.80 yen to defray travelling ex¬ 
penses at the termination of the agreement. 

10. —The power to re-engage one foreign teacher, 
employed in the Fifth Upper Middle School, the 
period of whose engagement has expired, from the 
8th of the 5th month of the 24th year of Meiji to 
the 7th of the 5th month of the 25th year, a period 
of one year, at a monthly salary of 200yen. 

11. —The power to engage one foreign teacher, 
employed in the Yamaguchi Upper Middle School, 
the period of the present teacher’s engagement 
having terminated, from the 25th of the 7th month 
of the 26th year, a period of two years, at a salary 
of 200 yen monthly, with an allowance of 235 yen 
to defray return travelling expenses at the lei mina- 
tion of the agreement. 

12. —The power to re-engage one foreign teacher 
at the Tokyo School of Music, the period of whose 
engagement has expired, from the 2nd of the 9th 
month of the 241I1 year of Meiji to the 1st of the 9th 
month of the 27th year, a period of three years, at 
a salary of 400 yen monthly, with an allowance of 
1,300 yen to defray return travelling expenses at 
the termination of the agreement. 


MITO BELL LITERATURE. 

-4- 

The present town bell of Mito is more than 200 
years old. It was set up in the period of Kwambun 
[1661-1672] by Mitsukuni, Piince of Mito, and 
contains an inscription by Shu Shunsui, a Chinese 
savant, who found a refuge in the Mito han, and 
was the honoured instructor of the afore-mentioned 
prince. This inscription is not considered remark¬ 
ably good as a composition, and it proved ex¬ 
tremely difficult to translate. But, by the kindness 
of a native friend, I was favoured with the follow¬ 
ing translation, which at least gives the general 
idea of the inscription :— 

“ A bell is a tiling that warns against the in¬ 
dulgence of princes and subjects, and stimulates 
them to diligence. When the big bell tolls, its 
sound reaches near and remote places. The 
Emperor and his feudal lords haste to put 
on their morning robes, and to inquire about 
their governments; the chief ministers and 
lower officers are ready to dress in their offi¬ 
cial garments and to call their riding-horses. If 
there is a bell, the wise princess has no chance 
to complain of the late attendance of her husband 
[at court]; if there is a bell, the common people 
have no need to hear the ‘red-cap’ who cries 
out, ‘ the cock crows.’ How great its benefits are ! 

“ Therefore, beginning with the Imperial metro¬ 
polis, in all feudal provinces of all countries, and even 
in hamlets, we always find a bell. Milo is a large 
province ; of course, a hell is required. The prince 
of Mito, a Councillor ( Sangi ), loves learning, and 
is rich in knowledge of history and antiquity. 
Thinking that a bell is necessary, lie has melted 
good metals, has moulded a bell, and has hung it 
in the castle. By this he intends to warn persons of 
rank, to warn lower knights and common people, 
and to warn himself also. Though the length, size, 
and sound of the bell do not exactly correspond with 
the old style, there was no need to'bring in a bell 
from another country. 

“The future good of the bell is beyond doubt. 
The stanza (met) is as follows;—‘When the sky and 
the earth dawn, this bell begins to toll. • All gales 
become silent when its sound solemnly rolls. The 
prince dresses in the twilight, and the tinkle of the 
carriage-ring is heard. The prince asks about his 
subjects; the officers tell the state of the admini¬ 
stration. The bell-cord rubs off constantly ; but the 
bell sounds more and more deeply. Having sought 
to be made, the bell’s work is now completed. Its 
wise plan is the model for evei ; and its grand 
name lives to eternity.” 

One or two references may need a little explana¬ 
tion. It appears, for instance, that there was a 


custom, originating during the Han dynasty in 
China, for an officer wealing a led cap to go 
about to announce the dawn. In the closing sen¬ 
tence the “ wise plan ” of the bell refers to its 
“ warning” influence. There are also one or two 
points for which I could obtain no satisfactory 
explanation. 

The bell also contains an insci iplion giving the 
names of the prince and his heir; the dale (which, 
however, does not correspond with positively esta¬ 
blished dates in Mito local history); the names of 
three councillors {Karo) of the prince; and the 
name of the bell-moulder. The fact that the in¬ 
scription was written by a Chinaman adds, of 
course, to its interest as an antiquarian relic of Mito. 

April 4U1, 1891. CLEM. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

-4.- 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society was 
held on Wednesday at the Society’s Rooms. Rev. 
Dr. Ameiman presided, and there was a fair at¬ 
tendance. 

The minutes of last meeting were held as read. 

The Recording Secretary (Dr. Knott) an¬ 
nounced the election of Rev. G. L. Perin. 

A paper by Mr. A. H. Lay on “ Burial Riles 
in Japan ” was then, in the absence of the author, 
read by Dr. Knott. The following is a r6sum6 
of the paper:— 

The most ancient mode amongst the Japanese 
of disposing of their dead was, so far as can be 
judged, bin ial, the word homttru, to bury, being 
a modified form of one of the oldest words in the 
language. 'Dicmoya or mourning house, in which 
the body was laid until all the preparations for the 
interment were completed, was a feature fiom the 
eailiest times—as weie also music and funeral 
laudations ( shinobigoto ). Stone coffins dale from 
about the beginning of the Christian era ; but about 
670 A D., they fell into disuse, the Emperor Tenchi 
considering that the construction of sarcophagi 
entailed too much loss of time, money, and labour. 

The very ancient custom of immolating human 
beings to supply attendants for service in the 
future life teached a climax in the year B.c. I, on 
the occasion of the interment of Prince Yamato 
Hiko. On the suggestion of a courtier, Nomi no 
Sukune, the Emperor proclaimed that the sacrifice 
of human life must be stopped, and clay images 
used instead. 

The introduction of Buddhism had a distinct 
effect upon most of the ceremonial institutions of 
the country; and in the matter of funeral, its 
effect was most appaient in the mode of dis¬ 
posing of the body. Cremation was first prac¬ 
tised in 701 a.d., and came into general use early 
in the ninth century. Casting the body into the 
sea or river, or abandoning it in unfrequented 
places, were also practised during the 8th century 
—the Buddhistic idea being that the body was 
worthy of honour only when animated by the 
spirit. The last method was put a slop to by Im- 
periol edict after the fierce epidemic that visited 
Kyoto in 809 a.d. The ihai, or wooden memorial 
tablets, were also of Buddhist origin. Most of the 
mourning customs, however, were Shinto, and 
may be traced to the doctrine of the defilement by 
contact with a dead body. Feudalism, again, is 
responsible for the revival of the custom of jnnsht, 
following one’s lord into the next woild. This 
differed from the ancient cine! piaclice insofar 
as it was voluntary, and was intended to exhibit 
fealty in the highest degree. In this form it came 
into vogue in the 13th century; but in 1664 the 
Bakufu promulgated an edict forbidding it under 
the worst penalties. 

With the introduction of the ihai, the urabon or 
festival for the souls of the dead was established, 
but did not become general till the lime of the 
Shogunate. It is still a great Japanese festival 
and is held on the 281I1, 29th, and 30th of August. 

With the revival of Pure Shinto towards the 
end of the 17th centuiy came the discountenancing 
of many Buddhistic rites. At the Restoration, 
which was itself a part of the general movement, 
Shinto was re-established as the Stale religion. 
The funeral ceremonies of the Imperial family and 
of the upper classes are now conducted with pure 
Shinto rites; but the bulk of the nation still cling 
to their old Buddhistic methods. A noteworthy 
difference exists between the Shinto and Budd¬ 
histic modes of washing the dead. In the former 
the body is washed with the same gentleness as 
would be shown to a living man ; in the latter the 
corpse is handled without overmuch ceremony. 
The paper gave full details as to the mode of pre- 
paiing the body, and described at lengib both 
Buddhist and Shinto funeral processions with the 
religious services held in the house and at the 


cemeleiy; and after a shot l discussion of the 
cremation of the present day, concluded with a re- 
feience to the probable effect which the growth of a 
Japanese Christianity might ultimately have upon 
the funeral ceremonies of the country. 

The Chairman said he was sure the meeting 
would accord its thanks to Mr. Lay for his inleresl- 
ing paper, and to the Recording Secretary for read¬ 
ing it. 

Mr. Clement said in regard to the abolition of 
the custom of junshi, be believed that Mitsukuni, 
the second Tokugawa Prince of Milo, might claim 
the honoui of being one of the earliest, if not him¬ 
self the eailiest, to discontinue the practice. At 
the time of his father’s death Mitsukuni, anti¬ 
cipating that the practice would be followed, 
gave strict orders against it. It was also singular 
that the MitoPiinces and people, though they had 
very little sympathy with Buddhism, retained the 
Buddhist ceremony of burial. There was an¬ 
other custom—he did not know whether it was 
peculiar to Mito—that of burials taking place 
at night, which was said to have been ordered 
by Nariahi, the leader of the Joi parly in the 
piesent century, the intention being that funerals 
should be conducted with as little pomp and ex¬ 
pense as possible. 

In reply to the Chairman, 

Mr. Clement said lie could give no reason 
why the Buddhist funeral ceremony had been re¬ 
tained in Mito. 

Mr. Dixon pointed out that the custom of bury¬ 
ing the dead at night bad a parallel in former 
times in the interment of famous men in England. 
Addison, for instance, was buried in Westminster 
Abbey at night. 

Mr. Clement said he had somewhere heard 
a remaik about the Japanese being Shintoist in life 
and Buddhist in death. 

Dr. Du Bois then read a short paper descrip¬ 
tive of the Gekkin, and of the two modes, the 
Uoncho-shi and the Ni-agayi, which compiised the 
tunes played on that instrument. 

Dr. Knott followed with a longer paper, elabo¬ 
rating and supplementing Dr. Du Bois’s con¬ 
clusions. He objected to the statement recently 
made by Mr. Piggolt that the frets of the Gek¬ 
kin could be represented on the piano; it was 
impossible to do so, owing to the presence on the 
Gekkin scale of flattened notes. The true way to 
deal with the Gekkin tunes was to regard them as 
belonging to the Dorian mode, which, be remarked, 
was an old ecclesiastical mode, to be found in 


Scotch tunes, 

one of whicl 

1 was the “ Braes of 

Balquhidder ,! 
“ Maityrs,” 

' and the psalm tunes " Bangor” and 

which ended 

on re, to use a tonic 

sol fa leim. 

To illustrate 

the lesemblance here 

referred to, D 
of comparison 

r. Knott sketched the following table 
by beats :— 

Niagari. 

Major. 

Dorian. 

IOO 



III.7 

. 112-5 


121.8 

. 125 


133-3 

. 133-3 


148.9 



162.4 



177.7 

. i 87-S 

. 177-8 

196.9 




The Ni-agari scale of the Gekkin thus, he pointed 
out, more nearly resembled the Dorian than the 
Major. 

At the close votes of thanks were accorded to 
Dr. Du Bois and Dr. Knoll for their interesting 
papers, and the meeting adjourned. 


MR. ERNEST HART AND THE MEDI¬ 
CAL FACULTY OF TOKYO. 

-4- 

Mr. Ernest Hart lectured befoie, and was after¬ 
wards entertained at a banquet by, the medical 
faculty of Tokyo at the Koyo-kan, Shiba, on Mon¬ 
day the 30II1 ult. Surgeon-General K. Takagi 
presided, and interpreted Mr. Hart’s remarks, and 
among those present were Dr. S. Nagayo (mem¬ 
ber of the House of Peers) ; Dr.,K. Ikeda, (Chief 
Physician of the Imperial Household) ; Professors 
H. Miyake and M. Ogata (of the Medical College, 
Imperial University); Dr. K. Osawa, (Dean of 
Faculty, Medical College); Dr. Y. Saneyoshi, 
(President of the Naval Medical College) ; Pro¬ 
fessors S. Kimuta, S. Suzuki, B. Oka, J. Islii- 
kawa, and T. Miyake, and Assist-Professor J. K. 
Kimuta, (Naval Medical College); Dr. S. Miya- 
hita (President, Miyahita Opthalmic Hospital) ; 
Dr. T. Hasegawa (Member of the House of Re. 
presentalives) ; Professor M. Sasaki (Medical Col. 
lege); l)r. T. Sasaki (Piesident, Tokyo Medical 
Society) ; Drs. H. Ilo, and J. Iwase (Impeiial Phy. 
‘sicians); Dr. H. Sewaki (Director, Tokyo Hos- 
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pital) ; Dr. H. Kawamura, (Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals anti Fleets); Dr. S. Kuma- 
gnwa (Secretary, Seiyikai ); Dis. T. Ando, and 
R. Sliinzo (Councillors, Seiyikai ); Dr. T. Matsu¬ 
yama (Vice-President, Seiyikai ); Drs. K. Fula- 
kami, and T. Harada (Editors of the Tokyo Medi¬ 
cal News ) ; and Dr. K. Okaknra. 

A letter was read from Surgeon-General T. 
Ishiguro, Piesident of the Bureau of Mililaiy 
Surgery, regretting his absence on account of 
official engagements, but offei ing, in case Mr. Hart 
should wish to visit the Military Depots at Osaka, 
Nagoya, or Sendai, to facilitate in every way 
possible his inspection and observation of medical 
affairs. 

Dr. Takagi, in introducing Mr. Hail to tire 
meeting, assured that gentleman that he had given 
them great pleasure by accepting their invitation 
to meet the medical men of the capital, and also 
by promising to address them on the subject of 
the British Medical Association and the Medical 
Providence Society. They anticipated the highest 
benefit and advantage from the lecture to which 
they were about to listen.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Hart said—Gentlemen, I will ask you fust 
to allow me to say a word or two of prefatory in¬ 
troduction, expressing to you my impressions on 
one or two points of what I have seen during the 
short lime that I have had the pi ivilege of being in 
your beautiful country. First of all I must express 
nty pleasur e at meeting so many of the heads of 
the medical profession .in the Far East. L<*t me 
offer my heartfelt acknowledgments of your kind 
reception. It is always a delight to find oneself in 
an assembly of medical colleagues. There we 
exchange mental impressions; we make and renew 
friendships ; we add to knowledge ; we find m w 
inspiration in the fresh thoughts ami original oh-er- 
vations of men ol learning and exper ience, ami we 
strengthen the impulses to self-devotion anil higher 
effort, which ate the accepted aims of our profes¬ 
sion throughout the world. Those are the m.iin 
objects for which we have established the pei iodical 
meetings of the Biitish Medical Association, and 
we find that the organization of a gr eat association 
with branches, pioperly administered, tends to 
promote unity, affection, respect and the growth 
of knowledge in each part of the empire and 
throughout the whole profession. But before 
describing to you that organization, let me say a 
few wor ds special to this occasion. I feel tkis to 
be an occasion of peculiar interest. This beautiful 
I and of the Rising Sun saw the early dawn of a 
civilization stretching fat back into the records of 
time. It possessed and enjoyed an intellectual 
culture, an art culture, of a very abstract metaphy¬ 
sical and refined kind, in past ages when many 
European countries such as mv own were rude, 
barbarous, and uncultivated. Your records, and 
still more, your preserved monuments of art, such 
as the mural paintings of the temple of Hmuiji, 
dating a thousand years back ; the spir itual reli¬ 
gious paintings of Kanaoka, dating 800 year sago, 
your vigorous statues ; the exquisite lac, and the 
elaborate embroideries of the Royal Treasury at 
Nara, all testify to an advanced art in Japan, as 
do the writings of the priests to a highly developed 
system of thought and philosophy at a time when in 
Britain and in Gaul all was yet primitive and un¬ 
developed. As cenlui ics passed on your peculiar 
arts and your refined philosophies underwent 
some new developments, but were untouched 
by the innovations of the then rapidly progres¬ 
sing nations of Europe. From the 151b down 
to the 18th century your feudal system maintained 
peace and favoured the growth of a series of art 
products and conceptions which compare with 
those of a corresponding period of time in Italy; 
but it was at the cost of an isolation which shut 
you off from modern thought in the West, and 
which helped to crystallize existing knowledge in 
Japan, but to arrest progress. Forty years ago 
the barriers fell, and with the restoration of the 
Imperial power of the Mikado came the entrance 
of Japan into the comity of nations of the West. 
She has taken her place in the gi eat Councils of the 
W01 Id, never we may hope and believe to derogate 
or depart from it. Chief among the 1 apid and enor¬ 
mous changes that have occurred within these few 
decades has been the rapidity with which you have 
acquir ed and assimilated European science, social 
organizations, and law, and have applied technical 
and industrial procedures. Since I have been here 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor has launched 
an ironclad ship of war, complete, and equipped 
according to the latest requirements of the terrible 
science of war, built in your own dockyards and 
by your artizans, and efficiently manned by native 
seamen and this is only the latest of a series so 
built ; and I have the high authority of Captain 
Ingles, R.N., for saying that it would be difficult 
to discover any point of inferiority to a high Euro¬ 
pean standard, whether in ships or men. T he tele¬ 
graphs and telephones which traverse this vast and 


ancient city of Tokyo, in which I am speaking ; the 
railways, tire tram-cars, the electric lighting testify 
to an eagerness for modern study, a power of rapid 
assimilation and an executive facility which is 
without precedent in Asiatic history, and in respect 
to the rapidity and completeness of the transfor¬ 
mation has certainly no parallel in the history of 
the world. This is a country and a city of strange 
contrasts. None more striking than on the 
day last week when 1 passed from the tombs and 
the memorial sluies of the Toktrgawa Shoguns 
to the Imperial University. On one hand at 
Shiba were the gorgeous and silent shrines, re¬ 
splendent with lac, and gilding, and colour, but 
fading and ill cared for; the forest of colossal 
lanterns whose light has departed for ever; and 
despoiled by the vigilant hand of the fur live robber 
of some of their most valuable accessories. There 
was the majestic seated image of lyeyasu, who 
moulded the feudal system with so strong a hand 
and such far-seeing despotic will. All was eloquent 
of a day which has but just passed away, but which 
was vitally continuous with the Japanese civilization 
of centuries ago and which reflected with precision 
the elaborate art, the regal splendour, but the 
arrested knowledge, the distorted philosophies 
and the suppressed individuality of by-gone 
days. Thence I came to the University buildings, 
themselves seated in the broad-acred park of tire 
castle enclosure, till lately occupied by the great 
Daimyo, the Prince of Kaga. A modern building 
strictly English in its utilitarian ugliness, with a 
board room which might have been in Cheapside, 
and with an otgauizagation compiled of types 
selected in England and in Germany—it is a tine 
University, with its Colleges of Law, Medicine, En¬ 
gineering, Literature and Science each with its full 
staff of professors and eqrtipped with laboratories, 
binaries, wot kshops, hospitals, and museums. In 
the Faculty of Medicine 1 found a staff of fifty- 
five professors and assistant professors, many of' 
whom have followed their studies for several i 
years itr the great centres of medical knowledge i 
in Em ope and some of whom have graduated 
with high distinction in foreign universities. The 
arrangements for five years preliminary study 
in languages and in physical science, and for 
a four years, compulsory professional curriculum 
of strictly professional education, were of the 
most approved standard, and aie more than 
we have yet been able to enforce in Great 
Britain. The leaching combined the best fea¬ 
tures of the English and German systems. The 
practical laboratory teaching in such departments 
as those of Professor Osawa in Physiology, of Pro¬ 
fessor Yosltikyo Koganei in Anatomy and Histo- 
logy, of Professor Miura in Pathology, Professor 
Takahashiiu Pharmacology, &c., was, I found, up 
to the latest scientific knowledge and oit the best 
practical methods. T hey are well planned and effi- 
cientlycar r iedoul. Thework which Isawbeingdone, 
much of the physical and microscopical researches 
by the Japanese students of Japanese professors, 
would be a credit to airy students of to-day in any 
university, and reflect the highest honour on both 
professors and students. You have favoured me 
with a series of monographs auchpublished ar ticles 
and pamphlets containing the results of original 
research in the most important departments of 
medicine and the allied sciences. These I shall 
study, and I shall hope to communicate some infor¬ 
mation der ived from them to the medical profession 
in England. Many of them are, however, known 
and esteemed by the best scientific men in Europe. 
The specimens which have been put aside for me 
of new active principles derived from Japanese 
dings by Professor Takahaslri, I propose to hand 
to Professor Fraser of the University of Edinburgh, 
whose name and researches in kindr ed subjects are, 

I find, familiar to you. Your hospitals with all their 
departments for medicine, surgery Gyuekology 
and Opthalmology have greatly interested me. 
Finally I shall be able to repor t to my colleagues at 
home that Japan has raised herself as it were by 
one leap from the deep valleys of the old Asiatic 
medical superstitions to the upper level of ad¬ 
vanced medical science and practice, and that by 
no superficial methods but by thorough going, 
sound and real study and good work. Let 
me say a word or two by way of passing observa¬ 
tion and suggestion grounded on our British 
experience. We have not always found that mere¬ 
ly University leaching suffices to turn out students 
well armed to cope with the daily requirements and 
constantly varying exigencies of practice. We are 
studying now how to avoid loo encyclopcedic and 
minute detail of study for the ordinary student 
and for the general medical pr actitioner. You may 
likely find that something less elaborate may be 
needed for the mass of practitioners, and that a dif¬ 
fer euce may usefully be made in the field of study 
and limits of examination for those who ate gradua¬ 
ting for professorships and consulting pi aciice, and 
for those whose life will be passed in niinistei ing to 


the daily needs of the poor and of the general po¬ 
pulation. Not all are called upon to be familiar 
vvitlt histological 1 efinements or to practice chemical 
research. Deductive knowledge too exclusively 
pursued becomes a snare, and theoiyis often in¬ 
sufficient if practical skill and resource have not been 
developed. I may venture also to express a hope 
that the Government liberality which has been so 
wisely and generously exercised may be extended 
further. The Museums will soon, nay indeed 
do now, require more space and better fittings; 
and the University Hospital has not yet been 
supplied with all that is needed to satisfy a severe 
critic in its buildings or its fittings. Your training 
system of nurses is according to European ideas, 
good, but to secure a high class of women the 
salaries appear to be inadequate. Bathing is so 
great and so important a part of your domestic 
institutions that I was a little surprised not to see 
more complete and better bathing arrangements in 
your hospitals. They do not compaie with those 
in European Hospitals at present; and I may also 
venture to add that whereas in Japanese homes 
nothing is more striking and delightful to the 
European eye than the extreme cleanliness and 
neatness which become itr itself a beauty, I have 
not always observed the same cleanliness and 
neatness in the hospitals, nor have I seen that 
custom of making the hospital ward more beautiful, 
giving it colour, introducing pictures and flowers 
and adding newspapers, which we itr England have 
come to regard as a valuable addition to the equip¬ 
ment and which is supplied by the liberality of 
kind patrons and in the case of pictures by the 
artists themselves. Let me add, as I am speaking 
among medical men, and for medical ears, that I 
observed that in those hospitals that I have 
seen which were under thoroughly medical con¬ 
trol, the administration was belter than in 
those which were administered by laymen or 
by lay directors. I observed with great pleasure 
the part which women ate beginning to take in 
administering hospitals here ; and I saw with ad¬ 
miration how greatly the munificence of Her 
Majesty the Empress of Japan has contributed to 
set an example which ought to be fruitful not only 
amongst the ladies of Japan but also anton gibe 
men, for with us the Irospiials, as you know, at e 
mainly supported by pt ivate and voluntary con¬ 
tributions, and it is to piivate and voluniaty con¬ 
tributions that the whole of the great hospital 
system of London, which forms one of its greatest 
glories, is due. It was formerly the custom here 
for men of wealth and for nobles to devote large 
sums to keeping up shrines, memorial temples, and 
tombs. That lime is to some extent passing away, 
and if, following the example of the Empress they 
should contribute out of their means largely to the 
foundation and the maintenance of hospitals and 
Universities, they would be doing that which in 
Ettrope has been customary now for some centuries, 
and has greatly contributed to the public welfare. 
Pardon these few wor ds of friendly ctitisism where 
there is so much to admire. There are many 
things ott which we may look to you for valuable 
contributions loom- further knowledge. Among 
them, if I may be allowed to enumerate, there 
are the etiology and communicability of leprosy, 
which some among you find strong reasons 
to doubt, and the question of its prevention and 
treatment; the pathology and prevention of 
what we call beri-beri and you call kakke, as to 
which your specially appointed committee is con¬ 
ducting researches for the result of which we are 
looking with much interest. Your experience will 
be very valuable to us. As to the influence of 
prolonged lactation—over from one year to three 
years according to Japanese custom—first ott the 
health and longevity of the mother, second on the 
diminution of infant mortality, which is I believe 
very small in Japan : and, thirdly, its influence on 
the rate of increase of population—for that pur¬ 
pose we should require to have careful statistics 
of the aveiage number in a family—and whe¬ 
ther there is any other cause than prolonged 
lactation which increases or diminishes the num¬ 
ber of children in one family. The habit of 
prolonged lactation does not exist in Europe and 
its influence would be very important for us to 
know. Then we should like to know something 
exactly and scientifically of that remarkable ex¬ 
perience of yours of the comparative immunity 
of your people from scat let fever, and of the alleg¬ 
ed rarity with which it spreads. I am informed 
by expeiienced physicians here that this, which is 
with us the most contagious disease by personal 
contact, is here haidly to be considered contagious 
from person to person. We want specific details 
as to the variations of the disease, its incubation, 
and its results upon the kidneys—in fact an ac¬ 
curate record clinically and scientifically in order 
to determine whether it be specifically identical 
or whether it differs in any way from the scarlet 
fever which we know. Then it would be very in- 
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leresling lo us lo have from some of your experi¬ 
enced surgeons complete information as to a curi¬ 
ous form of what vve know as the senile gangrene, 
occurring here apparently among adults of middle 
age otherwise seemingly in ordinary physical con¬ 
dition, such as some of the cases Dr. Takagi point¬ 
ed out to ine in going round his wards. Then 
you could communicate to us observations which 
would be important as to the influence of those vei y 
hot baths which your population aie in the habit of 
taking, a habit which is contiaiy lo European ex¬ 
perience, and as to which we have little infotmatiou 
on the precise difference of the physiological 
effect of a bath at 95 Fall., and one at 105 to 
120. Baths at 120 are unknown lo us in Europe, 
and information as lo the influence on health and 
disease would be most welcome. I am told by 
Dr. Baelz that the treatment of infantile pneumo¬ 
nia by very hot baths at 105 is with him very 
successful. This would be at once a field for 
interesting information if it were communicated 
by us to your physicians. There are other paints, 
such as the hemorrhages in typhoid fever, which 
with us are the worst possible prognosis; they mean 
most commonly a very serious case and have a 
very bad diagnosis. I am told that here, on the 
contrary, hemorrhages in typhoid fever are com¬ 
mon and are comparatively benign. That also 
points to a difference of type on which comparison 
and information would be very valuable to us. 
Massage orshatnpooiug, is with us a comparatively 
recent introduction : will) you it is an ancient and 
long practised art. What have you to tell us of 
the value of massage in medical cases, and of its 
real value—not in the hands of the uneducated 
atnnta but in the hands of the educated physician, 
carefully and methodically carried out us we are 
beginning to carry it out in Europe P These are 
among the subjects on which we should be pleased 
to offer you the hospitality of our medical peiiodi- 
cals, and as to which we should be glad to receive 
communications at the meetings of our British 
Medical Association. Speaking as the editor of 
the British Medical Journal, which is the journal 
of the Association, and speaking also as one of 
its members holding an official position, I may 
say we should heartily welcome everything which 
would bring the members of the Japanese profes 
sion into more frequent and more direct communi¬ 
cation with the British medical profession, and which 
would allow us an opportunity of seeing them 
from time at our meetings and to read their com¬ 
munications in our pages. The British are very 
sympathetic towards the Japanese, and we have 
the vanity to speak of you as the English of the 
East, which, knowing that we have not as bad an 
opinion of ourselves as we might have, you will 
understand is in our minds an unforced and volun¬ 
tary compliment. Now if you are disposed to think 
of following one precedent which we have in Eng¬ 
land in our Medical Association I shall briefly 
summarise some of its features, and I shall place 
in the hands of your seniors here all the documents 
and papers which may be necessary to give you such 
detailed information as you may subsequently re¬ 
quire. The Biitish Medical Association owes its 
origin to an eminent provincial physician, then Dr., 
afterwards Sir Charles, Hastings, who founded it 
some fifty-six years ago. Its declared objects then 
were, and they have never been departed from, 
first of all the elevation of the standard of profes¬ 
sional knowledge and the improvement of medical 
education; secondly, the collection of informa¬ 
tion from all parts of the empiie as to local 
prevalent diseases and the best means of treat¬ 
ing diseases according to locality; of studying 
epidemics and of considering local conditions so 
far as they might affect the public health; and 
thirdly,—-and this is amongst its most important 
arid its always most valued objects and results— 
the cultivation of a sentiment of friendship and 
unity amongst all the medical men of the empire 
and the raising of professional ethics and of con¬ 
duct towards one another lo the highest standai d 
of professional duty and courtesy. The British 
Medical Association is essentially a represen¬ 
tative institution. It is one itr which for purposes 
of association, and of meeting, the members 
of the profession, however humble itr preten¬ 
tion or however great in position, meet for the 
time on art equal footing. Each must meet the 
other as a friend and a brother, each making his 
contribution to knowledge or to the general unity 
and power of the profession. It is art institution 
founded itr the first instance, as you see, by a pro¬ 
vincial practitioner, with the object of extending 
not from the centre to the periphery, but from 
the periphery lo the centre, so that every medical 
man, in however remote a distr ict or colony, may 
feel himself a member of the whole body, and may 
have art opportunity of communicating with the 
cetrtie. The arrangements are such that the 
whole body of men have the opportunity of 
periodically meeting at convenient times and 


places in their own locality, forming there a com¬ 
mittee for their own self government, according lo 
a common and getteral pattern and sending from 
each local centre a representative who comes every 
three months to form one of a central committee, 
and 10 meet his colleagues from the other parts of 
the kingdom. Each of these local bodies, which 
have arranged themselves by a sort of natural 
growth according to geographical necessities, con¬ 
stitutes what we call a Branch. Each Branch 
has a set of bye-laws foi med not with absolute 
uniformity, but modified to suit the necessities 
of each locality. Before the branch cart be 
recognised these bye laws must be approved and 
accepted by the General Committee. The funds 
of the Association are supplied by atr annual 
subscription from each member. That subscrip¬ 
tion includes a small contribution required for 
carrying on the workof local organization, and the 
general expenses of the central committee and of 
their publications. I need not trouble you with 
the details of its growth, but I will tell you that at 
present, at the end of 50 years, our position is this. 
For the annual subscription of £1 or $6, each 
member has all the privileges of attending the 
great genet al meeting, which takes place every year 
in a different part of the country by invitation, the 
medical men and the authorities of each town 
vicing with each other from year to year ju invit¬ 
ing the pleasure and tire honour of meeting the As¬ 
sociation, and giving to their professional brethren 
a hearty welcome at this annual gathering. On 
these occasions not only do the medical men 
themselves, so far as the resources of their homes 
permit, invite their medical visitors to stay with 
them in their houses, but the principal inhabitants 
of the town take pleasure, at lire suggestion of the 
medical men, and knowing the event is lo happen, 
in extending similar hospitalities to the medical 
practitioners who assemble. The total number of 
members of the British Medical Association, all of 
whom must be British subjects, is upwards of 
16,000, so that it has grown to be a great orga¬ 
nization starling from small beginnings. Its 
branches have each their local meetings at such 
times and places as are most convenient to. 
themselves — in some places where there are 
not many medical practitioners they meet rarely. 
Where the district is extensive the place of meet¬ 
ing is changed from lima to time, and arrange¬ 
ments are made for local meetings at which papers 
are read, cases are shown, discussions are held, 
and probably a friendly dinner takes place after¬ 
wards. So great is the power of numbers and 
of union that the influence of the Association is 
now very considerable, and its funds have grown 
to a great point. lire total income of the 
association is £17,500 from subscriptions. The 
British Medical Journal, which is supplied to 
the members for their subscription of a guinea, 
is a weekly journal which has grown now to 120 01 
140 pages weekly, constitutes in fact a volume 
in itself, and gives the members information from 
every part of the world on medical subjects, and 
it supplies in viitue of its great circulation, an in¬ 
come of eighteen lo nineteen thousand pounds a 
year from advertisements. So that the association 
is able not only to supply this great mass of liter¬ 
ary matter, but also in virtue of its prosperity to 
put aside a sum of £2,000 a year, which it assigns 
in donations and studentships for scientific re¬ 
search to assist medical men who desire to car ry 
on medical r esearch. It is collecting also a valu¬ 
able library, and it is able to defray the expenses of 
a Parliamentary Committee which exercises gr eat 
influence over the welfare of the nation in r espect 
of sanitary questions and over the welfare of 
medical men in all public departments. Being 
so numerous it is in a position to study all sanitary 
questions ; all questions of public law, and all ques- 
lions of the organization of army and navy medi¬ 
cal officers, and to make representations to Parlia 
merit which, coming from such a great body of men 
—a large proportion of whom are able to influence 
local members of Parliament—are always listened 
to with respect. I need not trouble you with the 
enumeration of the questions—but on points of 
sanitary law, the health of the people, drainage, 
water supply, the -organization of the Poor Law 
medical ser vice, the condition of Army and Navy 
medical officers—on all these as they arise the 
Government finds it an advantage to be able 
to hear from such a highly organized body what 
their views are, and the medical men find it of 
great advantage to express, by organized means, 
lo Ministers, to departments, or to Parliament what 
they think about questions affecting the public wel¬ 
fare. These duties are largely car lied out by 
the Parliamentary Committee, of which I have 
had the honour for many years lo be Chairman, 
on which every branch of the Association is 
represented by one member, so that this Central 
Committee is always in touch with the local 
branches, and on the other hand the local branches 


are all represented on the Parlimenlary Com¬ 
mittee. It only remains for me lo say that 
we shall be happy to affor d any infoi maiion or 
assistance to you if you should at any time 
think of adopling an organization of the sort— 
of course with such modifications as may be 
suited to the genius and customs of your nation. 
We shall be glad to send copies of our journal 
to your libraries, and otherwise to do that which 
will sfrow our brotherly feelings towaids the fa¬ 
culty in Japan. A woid or two now of a much 
younger institution, in which I learn that you are 
much interested, and which has also proved itself to 
be most useful lo medical men. It had long been 
felt that it was exceedingly desirable that some 
means should be provided to enable medical men, 
—whose very living depends upon their good health, 
and whose means of livelihood often cease if their 
health fails—lo provide against sudden calami¬ 
ties of sickness or accident. Tire merchant or 
official has in times of illness the income of his 
business or of his office still going on, even if tem¬ 
porary disablement should overtake him. When 
the doctor himself falls ill, however, his income often 
and sometimes permanently ceases. In that respect 
he lesembles the artizan or the barrister: he lives 
by the daily wotk of his brain just as the artizan 
lives by the daily woik of his hands. How then 
to provide something which should put the doc¬ 
tor at ease in his mind when times of sickness 
suddenly overtake him without his having been 
able to pul by money adequate lo provide for 
them. That is a difficult problem, which has more 
than once engaged the attention of thoughtful men; 
and which it has always been found very difficult 
to solve on accouutof the complexity and costliness 
of the machinery necessary to control the demands 
on such a fund, and lo carry it out in a thoroughly 
trustwoi thy and reliable way on a sound financial 
basis. An effort of this soil was made in England 
some years ago and failed by reason of its difficulty. 
But a few years ago, when the subject was again 
raised by some of our medical men, it seemed to 
me that the extensive organization of the Biitish 
Medical Association and the wide circulation of 
the journal which I edit, and our knowledge thus 
obtained of each other would enable me to make 
that effort again on a better footing, and possibly 
with a more successful lesult. And so about seven 
years ago after making the necessaty preliminary 
enquiries and after getting some actuarial bases 
of the expectation of life of the average me¬ 
dical man so as to obtain accurate tables, we had 
a meeting at Liverpool, at which we resolved 
to found a society for providing an adequate 
weekly payment to medical men disabled by sick¬ 
ness or by accident, and with some provision for 
permanent disablement. I won’t give you the 
figures, which would weary you, but I will tell you 
briefly the result. I ba-.cd the whole structure 
upon this: that the society must be absolutely 
mutual, that is to say, that there should be no aim¬ 
ing at any other profit than the profit to the sub¬ 
scribing medical men themselves : that there should 
be no shares, no capital, no interest to be paid 
except to the medical men themselves. We there¬ 
fore decided that we would not commence until 
we had a sufficient number of subscribers to this 
new institution to ensure a sufficiently large aver¬ 
age for stability—which our actuary fixed at 200 
medical men. By our general meeting and by 
making the whole facts and propositions known 
in the British Medical Journal, we were able 
to commence with that number. That was little 
more than six years ago. The whole basis of pay¬ 
ment was accurately calculated by the proper 
authority whom we call an actuary, and tables 
were prepared showing what annual sum needed 
lo be paid by each of the two hundred medical 
men in order to enable every one of them to 
have a claim for the payment, according to their 
subscription, of either £2 or £4 a weekly when 
disabled by sickness. The payment varied there¬ 
fore according as they desired to receive £2 or 
£4, and it varied of course according to the age 
at which a subset iber entered, and therefore ac¬ 
cording to their expectation of sickness. To give 
you an idea of the kind of payments necessary, I 
may say that for the higher sum of £4 a week a 
man aged thirty would pay about £10 a year. 
If his illness lasted for six months he would be 
entitled lo the £4 a week for the whole six 
months ; if it went on for more than six months and 
permanently disabled him—if it were a case such 
as we often have of a permanently disabling illness 
or accident, he would be entitled after the first six 
months to half that amount, £2, a week for the 1 est 
of his life. We have already had three such per¬ 
manent claimants on the fund in the course of the 
first six years, who joined in perfect health, and 
they have been receiving and will receive that sum 
for the rest of their lives. % We find that an average 
of, I think, 10 per cent.,of the members are disabled 
by sickness or accident each year. Medical men 
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were found to be exceptionally liable to accident. 
The sick members receive their payments every 
week on receipt of a certificate from t».e medical 
man attending them, showing that they at e disabled 
by illness from attending to their practice but in 
no case is any payment made except upon such 
certificate, which must be renewed every week. 
Every man who desi.es to .etire after having 
been a member for twelve months can do so 
with the approval of the Committee, and on doing 
so receives nearly 75 V*' cent, of the money 
which he has paid in, 25 per cent, being for 
feited by his relitement, and representing the risk 
incuned and insured against while a inembei. 
The same payment entitles e^ety man, whether | 
sick or welt, to a pension of £50 a year from the 
lime of his attaining the age of 65, and by a 
slight addition to the annual payments fits faint y 
become entitled to a sum of £200 at Ins death. 
That institution has been found to be so useful mat 
at the end of six years we have over 1,000 mem¬ 
bers. The result of the actuarial enquiry at the end 
of the fiist five yeais has been to show that we 
have made a profit, that is to say the receipts 
have been in excess of the requirements, to 
the amount of £3.000, which was put m re¬ 
serve to diminish the future payments of mem¬ 
bers. We have accumulated to meet future de¬ 
mands £40,000, which is invested, the property of 
the members, and every year the sphere of 
usefulness of the Society improves and the 
number of its members increases. I think 
my brief account of that Society might per¬ 
haps be suggestive, and useful to my colleagues 
here in Japan. Of course all our tables and re¬ 
gulations and calculations and other documents 
are enterely at your service, if at any time in the 
future they may be useful to you. In conclusion, 
gentlemen, I thank you very sincerely for the 
kind attention you have given to me.—( Applause.) 

Dr. Takagi, in the name of the meeting, thanked 
Mr. Hart very heartily for his addi ess, and ex 
pressed the pleasure with which they had listened 
to his most interesting and instructive remarks.-- 
(Applause.) ,. . 

Subsequently the President of the Medical 
Society of Tokyo, Dr. T. Sasaki, requested Mr. 
Hart to forward sets of the documents relating to 
the two Societies described, and in the name of 
his colleagues of that Society invited Mr. Hart to 
meet them at a banquet, at which the hospitalities 
of the Society might be tendered, and the subject 
fuither discussed on his return to I olcyo at the end 
of the month, after visiting Kyoto, Nat a and Osaka 
Mr. and Mrs. Hart were afterwards entei tamed 
at a banquet. 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. 


A Lecture delivered before the I.itbrart 
Society of Yokohama, on the 3RD April.* 


It is well known bow strong a hold our national 
poet has always had upon the Germanic mind. 
Recent lesearches have made it clear that Shake¬ 
speare’s dramas were played in Germany during 
his lifetime, and that in the first half of the 17th 
centuiy not merely translations, but the actual 
English originals, were rendered by actors at 
various German Courts. 1 he great literaly le- 
vival in Germany at the close of the last cen¬ 
tury, the period of illuminism as it has been called, 
was marked by a keen and close study of Shake¬ 
speare. Goethe's famous novel, “ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter,” is largely a study of the character of Hamlet. 
So deep an impression did this creation of Shake¬ 
speare’s make on German thought that one Ciitic 
exclaims, “ Hamlet is Germany,” and has written 
a poem with the theme as subject. 1 But this was 
in the days when Germany was still divided, and 
was largely given over to dreaming. His reproacl 
is no longer applicable :— 

He ponders, dreams but at this need 
No counsel comes, firm purpose granting, 

Still for the prompt, courageous deed 
' The piompt, courageous soul is wanting. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
JAPAN. 


The next ordinary meeting of the Society will be 
held at the New Masonic Hall, No. 60, Yokohama, 
on Friday, 17th inst. The principal object of the 
meeting is the exhibition of the prints made on 
bromide paper presented to the Society for com¬ 
petition by Mr. S. Cocking, who offeis ptizes for 
the best, second best, and third best prints. 
Members of the Committee may exhibit, but do 
not compete for prizes. 3 he exhibition of the pic¬ 
tures will begin at I p.m. The public are invited, 
and the ptizes will be awarded to those who gain 
the greatest number of votes from those viewing the 
pictuies. There will also be exhibited the results 
of various flash light exposures that have been 
made at different meetings of the Society. Besides 
this members are invited to send, for exhibition, 
anything that they think may be of particular 
interest to photographers. 1 bet e will he a 1 egtilai 
meeting of the Society at 8 p.m. A demonstration of 
a modified silver pi intiug pt aces will be given by Mr. 
w. K. Burton. The portfolio of photo engravings 
recently piesented to the Society by Di. P. H. 
Emeison will be banded round for ciiticistn. Mr. 
Kajima will attempt a photograph of the meeting 
by flash light. Those who intend to exhibit are 
requested to send their work to either of the 
secretat ies, at his house, before the day of the meet¬ 
ing, or to send it to the Masonic Hall eatly on the 
morning of the day of meeting. Prints should be 
mounted, but need not be fiamed, although the 
Committee prefer that they should be. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

A Brain and Nerve Food, for lecturers, teachers, 
students, clergymen, lawyers, and brain-woikers 
generally. 


To attempt to estimate the influence of Shake¬ 
speare upon German thought would be no slight 
undertaking, far exceeding the limits of a short 
half hour’s paper. But when we come to Fiance, 
where the study of foreign literatures, not classical, 
is of quite teceul dale, the survey is much nar¬ 
rower and the task far easier. The romantic 
movement in Germany was not hampered by any 
previous native literature having the immense pres¬ 
tige of the Louis Qualm ze drama. Racine and 
Corneille remained all powei fill influences in Fi ance 
for neatly a century after their deaths, and their 
sway was not easily to be broken. Very few Eng¬ 
lishmen of letters in the first half of the 18th 
century, and no French savants, but regarded the 
.London theatre of 1700 a.d. as an immense ad¬ 
vance on that of 1600 a.D. They looked down patro¬ 
nizingly upon the Elizabethan drama, whileallowing 
the existence in the plays of isolated passages of 
great beauty. From this period of Fiench ascend¬ 
ancy in liteiature we date the exptession, " The 
Beauties of Shakespeare." Such is the attitude of 
Pope, of Addison, and of Goldsmith, names which 
were mentioned with respect and approbation in 
Parisian circles. It was in 1761 that Vollaite made 
the boast that lie was the first to introduce Sliake- 
speate to French readers. Pei haps it was a mere 
second introduction, for there is reason to believe 
that Shakespeare was known in French liteiature 
as early as 1604. He did not estimate his protege 
very highly. To French critics of that day, the 
undoubted blemishes and cruditis which find a 
place in every one of Shakespeare’s di amas, and 
greatly disfigure some of the less finished of his 
productions, were intolerable batbaiisms which, 
like flaws in a jewel, 1 educed their value to almost 
nothing. Seven years later Voltaire published at 
Geneva his “The&tre Complel,” in which his 
views are slated pretty plainly. He calls the 
tragedy of “Hamlet” a vulgar and bat barons 
drama which would not be tolerated by the vilest 
populace of Fi ance or Italy. His description of the 
plot is sufficiently contemptuous. "Hamlet," he 
says, “becomes crazy in the second act, and his 
lady-love becomes crazy in the third ; the prince 
slays the father ot the young lady under the pic- 
tence of killing a rat, and the heioine throws 
herself into the river; a grave is dug on the stage, 
and the grave-diggers talk quodlibets worthy of 
themselves, while holding skulls in their hands; 
Hamlet responds to their nasty vulgarities in 
silliness no less disgusting. In the meanwhile 
another of the actors conquers Poland. Hamlet, 
his mother, and his father in law carouse on ll 
stage ; songs aie sung at table; there is quarrel¬ 
ling, fighting, killing—one would imagine this 
piece to be the work of a di unken savage. But 
amidst all these vulgar irregularities, which to this 
day make the English drama so absurd and so 
barbaions, there are to be found in “Hamlet,” 
by a bizarrerit still greater, some sublime 
passages, woi thy of the greatest genius. It seems 
as though natuie had mingled in the biain of 
Shakespeare the greatest conceivable stienglh 
and giandeur with whatever witless vulgaiity 
can devise that is lowest and most detestable.” 3 
Voltaire’s estimate was acquiesced in by several 
of our leading English wtiters. Hume, who was 
largely under Ft euch influences, speaks of Shake¬ 
speare in much the same terms as the great 

•The publication of this lecture has been delayed in order to 
intert the author'* corrections. 

» •' Freiligrath.” 1844. 

* " Theatre Complet," Vol. II. »oi, 1768. 


Fieuchman. An English lady, the first of 
our noble army of blue-stockings, Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague,® was iuspited, more by a laudable 
patriotism than by any competent knowledge 
of the subject, to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
bet countryman. Some lime after the publication 
of her essay, an insignificant dramatist produced 
a play, which Mrs. Montague admired so much 
as to exclaim in its praise, “ I tremble for Shake¬ 
speare.” Apropos of which Dr. Johnson, to whom 
the remaik was repeated, giowled out in his 
downright way, “Shakespeare is in a had case, 
when he has such a rival and such a defender.” 

In the year 1772 appealed an adaptation of 
“ Romeo and Jwliel ” for the French stage by M. 
Ducis, who was to perform other and still more 
remarkable woik of the same kind before the close 
of the century. Ducis’s “Romeo et Juliette” 
took striking liberties with the original. The 
simple story of love, with its natural evolution of 
events—admirable features in Shakespeare’s art— 
'must give way to that drama of surprise which is 
pitched upon so much lower an intellectual scale. 
After his father’s banishment the infant Romeo is 
received into the household of his hereditary ene¬ 
mies, the Capulets, his true name and birth being 
concealed. Old Montague, after living in biding 
for many years, suddenly returns and rallies bis 
paitisans. In the struggle which ensues young 
Romeo hesitates between filial duly and the affection 
which he bears to his patron and Itis patron’s 
daughter, with the latter of whom lie is in love. 
The affection of the two, instead of being the cen¬ 
tre and pivot of the play, is made a mete episode 
in the bloody story of a vendetta. Twelve years 
later Ducis, who by this time was in the French 
Academy as Voltaire’s successor, perfoimed a 
similar operation on “ Macbeth,” mutilating and 
patching up that noble tragedy. He cuts out the 
prediction of the witches, a very important element 
in the whole drift of the stoiy, patticularly in its 
beating on Macbeth's moral deleriotation. These 
fateful women come on the stage as in a panto¬ 
mime, 1 ecite six lines, and then disappear. Here 
again M. Ducis must have his mystery and his 
Jack-in-a-box surpiises. The son of the murdered 
Duncan, educated under an assumed name by a 
Highlander, gtows to manhood. His kind pro¬ 
tector officiously goes to Macbeth's com l to claim 
the throne for the prince; and Macbeth, the as¬ 
sassin, the blood stained usurper, in an outburst 
of Rousseau-like sentimentalism very charactei istic 
of a Scotchman, falls on the old man’s neck and 
yields up his ill-gotten llirOne. And then, afraid 
pet haps of a curtain lecture from Lady Macbeth, 
lie commits suicide. But it is in “ Othello,” 
published in 1792, that we find the highest 
outcome of M. Ducis’s genius. He begins by 
changing Othello's complexion. “ I have thought 
fit,” he remaiIts in his pteface, “ to dispense with 
® I the hero’s black face, departing in this parti¬ 
cular from the usage of the London theatre. 
It seemed to me that a copper lint, while 
equally characteristic of an Aftican, would have 
the advantage of not revolting the eye of the 
public, and, above all, of the ladies. This brown 
complexion would permit the audience to take 
greater delight in all the scenes, to enjoy the 
lull force of their charm—the vaiiety and the play 
of passion which overspread the mobile and ani¬ 
mated face of a young actor, radiant with enthu¬ 
siasm and intoxicated with jealousy and love.” 
Ducis, in changing Othello's complexion, leaves 
him his name, a compliment which he pays to 
none of the other charactei s. Desdemotta becomes 
Hedelmone, lagois Pezare. And the ciicumslances 
of the final catastrophe ate altered to suit his idea 
of French taste. Hedelmone is not smothered to 
death ; she is dispatched with a stiletto. “ On the 
English stage,” he tematks, “it is not with a dag¬ 
ger that Othello kills his wife; he smothers her in 
bed with a pillow, piessing upon it tepealedly until 
she dies. Now a Fiench audience would find the 
brutality of this scene intolerable. A tragic poet,” 
(it is to be remembered that Ducis’s translation is 
Fiench heroic verse), “is obliged to confottn to 


... --- -/» --o * -;- 

the character of the nation before which his woiks 
ai e represented ; an incontestable dictum, since his 
fiist duty is to please. So, to satisfy several of my 
spectatois, who have found my denotement of pity 
and letror altogether too hatrowing, I have, by a 
slight change, been able to substitute an ending 
which will spare their feelings. The original 
denotement, nevertheless, apears to me to be much 
more suited to the natui e and moral truth of the 
subject. But as I have printed both denotements, 
directors of iheattes will be at libeity to choose 
whichever appeals most suitable to them.” And 
so M. Ducis left it to the discretion of theali ical 
managers how far they might trespass' on the 
sensibilities of their audiences. It was an age of 
sensibility, when leais flowed, in drawing-rooms 
I and public halls, and even on the highway, at the 

• “JEssay on the Writing* and Geniu* of Shakespeare,” 1769. 
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slightest provocation. M. Ducis was wise in lairing 
this precaution against an excessive stimulation 
of the lachrymatory glands. Ducis also adapted 
" Hamlet,” this play pi eceding“ Romeo et Juliette” 
by three years, and made a serious omission—he 
omitted Hamlet! Do not suppose, however, that 
the proveibial allusion to “the play of ‘ Ham¬ 
let’without Hamlet ,” comes from the cruel mu¬ 
tilation of M. Ducis. It is the elder Hamlet whom he 
omits—the ghost ! In the French play the specta¬ 
tors do not see the ghost, the fact of its appearance 
being communicated to the audience by the ghas¬ 
tly look on the Prince’s face. Talma, the gieat 
tragedian, made a deep impression by his render- 
ing of this scene. “ Certainly,” said Madame de 
Stael, “ when in the midst of a calm and melancholy 
conversation he all at once sees the spectre, we 
follow its every movement on the eyes which look 
upon it, and we find it impossible to doubt the 
presence of the phantom when such a look bears 
witness to it.” With all his shortcomings, to Ducis 
belongs the credit of having made French audi¬ 
ences acquainted with the woudeiful genius of 
Shakespeare. His dramas had the signal foitune 
of securing the services of a first-rale actor. Talma, 
the greatest of French tragedians, was thoroughly 
conversant with the English language and its 
literature, passed some years in I ondon, and was 
a friend of John Kemble’s. He rendered the stiff 
and monotonous lines of French tragic verse with 
a new force and vigour, throwing into them some ol 
the sparkle and variety of Elizabethan blank verse. 
He also conformed the stage costumes to the dress 
of the period with which the play dealt. The new 
school of dramaticreform made rapid strides. It was 
a ftesh and stimulating draught to the jaded 
Parisian palate. Madame de Stael, who was 
intimate with Schlegel, Schiller, and others of the 
German romanticists, interpreted the movement to 
her countrymen in the pages of “ I’Allemagne,” 
and was the precursor of Victor Hugo and the 
anti-classical 1 evolutionists of I8a6. Before the 
close of the century the first complete French 
translation of Shakespeare’s woiks appeared—that 
of I„e Tourneur, in 1779. It is customary to speak 
slightingly of French translations of Shakespeare, 
and most of them are undoubtedly wanting in exact 
scholarship and adequate rendering of particular 
phrases, but still they have their merits. It is 
easier to derive pleasure from the perusal at a 
single sitting of one of Shakespeare’s dramas in a 
French dress, than if we lake up a more elaborate 
German rendering. The one occasion on which I 
can remember having finished a play of Shake¬ 
speare without a break, was one evening when I 
took up a French translation of “ Romeo and 
Juliet." The drama as a whole, the evolution of 
the story, the swiftness of the action, the pathos of 
situations, are placed simply before us in 
clear and flowing language. “ People,” says 
Matthew Arnold, in his essay “ Od Translating 
Homer,” “ praise Tieck and Schlegel’s version 
of Shakespeare: I, for my part, would sooner read 
Shakespeare in the Fiench prose translation, and 
that is saying a great deal.” One sometimes 
heais these French translations spoken of as if 
their authors perpetrated all sotts of absurdities. 
We are told, for instance, that one will find in 
them the term Monsieur prefixed to namps where 
the effect is most bizarre. For instance the line 
“ Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! beware Mac¬ 
duff,” is rendered, “ M. Macbeth! M. Macbeth! 
M. Macbeth ! dounez vous garde de M. Macduff.” 
But this was a trick of that mischievous spirit, 
Voltaire, perpetrated with the design of rendering 
the dramatist ridiculous. Fancy Madame Gertrude , 
Mademoiselle Ophelie! as Voltaire has dubbed 
these unfortunate ladies in his travesty. In the 
same spirit he translates. 4 “Not a mouse stir¬ 
ring,” by “ Pas un soui is qui trotte ! ” It was not, 
however, the pme spirit of mischief which impelled 
him. The unconvenlionalities of Shakespeaie, his 
flagrant disregard of com t etiquette, his exposure 
on the stage of princes and heioes in undress, with 
the tragic air completely doffed, revolted Voltaire’s 
sense of propriety. I.ouis XIV. expected to be put 
. to bed like a prince, and to rise like a prince; the 
ways of ordinary mortals were too commonplace 
and vulgar for his Majesty. This was the national 
ideal, carried out with the uncompromising na¬ 
tional logic; once a prince, always and on all 
occasions a prince. There must be no mingling 
of the sacred and profane, of the heroic and the 
vulgar. Chateaubriand was, after Voltaiie, the 
next eminent Frenchman who tried to interpret 
Shakespeare to his countrymen. The Vicomte, 
whose “Sketches of English Liteiattire” appealed 
in 1837, is distinctly unsympathetic in his whole 
treatment, though recognizing much of the sti- 
ueilative genius of the dramatist. With his 
classical tastes and fastidious mind he found it a 
weaiisome task to get through the thirty-six 

• Rirnardo. Have you had quiet guard? 

Francisco. Not a mouse stiriiDg. 


dramas, “ a pious bill tiresome duty,” as he calis 
it, “paid to departed genius.” His grasp of the 
language seems to have been somewhat deficient, 
and he often misses the force of a reinaik 01 
argument. One peculiarity of Shakespeai e’s, a 
peculiarity which peihaps the diamatisl shares 
with his countrymen, is the very matter of-fact way 
in which he deals with the ugly processes of death 
and the grave. A person of English iace does not 
shrink from this treatment, as one of another na¬ 
tionality is apt to do. Scarcely a French writer, 
treating of the grave-yard scene in “ Hamlet ” but 
expresses his disgust at the introduction in such sur¬ 
roundings of so 1 epulsive an object as a skull. Equ 
ally obnoxious to atticism seem Romeo's reflections 
in the churchyard. To a Frenchman’s ear the men¬ 
tion of rottenness and worms is a baibaiism and 
an impertinence. Since the days when Chateaubri¬ 
and was all powerful a complete change has passed 
over French criticism. A wave of romanticism, 
of which, as we have said. Mine, de Stael was the 
precursor, swept over French literature after the 
lestoraliou, and its prophets have not failed to do 
Shakespeare full justice. The caieer of Victoi 
Hugo, not remaikable for political consistency, 
shows in his filerary sympathies a no less striking 
mutability—or perhaps we should say mobility of 
progression, for the literary change was all in one 
direction. Nothing could be more Voltairean 
than Hugo’s judgment of Shakespeare at eighteen 
years of age. “We have never uudei stood,” 
says he, “the distinction which people seek to 
establish between the classic style and the romantic 
style. The plays of Shakespeare and Schiller 
only differ from the plays of Corneille and Racine 
in that they are more faulty. That is the reason 
why, in the former, recourse must be had to 
gi eater scenic pomp. French tragedy despises 
such accessories because it goes straight to the 
heart, and the heart hates whatever distmbs its 
inteiest.” Five years later the whole spirit of his 
ciilicism is changed; he has burst the bonds of 
classic tradition; he has begun to view the drama 
as the painting of actual life, in which the tragic 
and the comic, the noble and the degrading, the 
beautiful and the ugly, should find a place side 
by side. This theory of the juxtaposition of the 
beautiful and the ugly, Hugo was destined to cat ry 
to a point far in excess of what is necessary to 
justify Shakespeare's dramatic art. In 1827 Shake¬ 
speare is already to Hugo “the highest poetical 
altitude of modern times.” Later on in life he 
ceases to criticize Shakespeare, he deifies him. 
His “William Shakespeare,” published in 1864 ,1 
is not a criticism, it is a rhapsody. The rise of 
the romantic school in France was marked by 
strenuous efforts to introduce Shakespeare un¬ 
adulterated on the French stage. In the autumn 
of 1822 a company of English actors visited Paiis 
and gave a Shakespearian representation; but 
they were not well received. Cries of “ Speak 
French,” “ Down with Shakespeare; he is an aide- 
de camp of Wellington,” and other unfriendly 
taunts greeted them. Before many years were 
over, however, a different reception was gi anted 
to a distinguished English company, which num¬ 
bered among its members one of the Kembles and 
a pielly Iiish girl named Henrietta Smithson. 
Shakespeare and Miss Smithson became all the 
1 age, and the lady finally martied a distinguished 
French musical composer, Beilioz, himself an 
enthusiastic romanticist and admirer of Shake 
speare. A few months afterward the great Edmund 
Kean appeared in Paris, and took his audiences 
by storm with his powerful impersonations of 
Richard III. and Shylock. He came near scoring 
badly on his first appearance by arriving late 
and drunk, but the ill-humour of the audi¬ 
ence melted before the actor’s wonderful power 
of enthralling them. It is doubtful how much 
of Shakespeai e’s popularity at this time was 
due to teal appreciation, and how much re¬ 
sulted from the unconventionally of the situations. 
Certainly all the enthusiasm must not be ascribed 
to permanent causes. Since then Shakespeai e’s 
place as a master poet and dramatist has been as¬ 
sured in all French literary circles. The “divine 
Williams,” as a Gallic admirer once fantastically 
called him, is no longer introduced with apologies. 
Many of the most appreciative and excellent 
criticisms that have been penned of late years have 
came from French sources. There has been a 
gradual rapprochement between French and Ger¬ 
man canons of criticism. “Hamlet” is the play 
which in France and Germany is indissolubly 
associated with Shakespeai e’s name and genius, 
and, as a distinguished German commentator has 
remat ked, “Through ‘ Hamlet’ the Gei man mind 
has penetrated into French liteiature, which has al¬ 
ready begun to modify its character. The influence 
is, however, a mutual one; the Germanic mind is 
abeady no longer like ' Hamlet,’ any more than 
the Fiench mind is its opposite.’’ 8 Among French 

* Proleisor Karl Elze. “ Essays on Shakespeare." i86j. 


translations of the century may be noted the com¬ 
plete translation of Guizot, first published seventy 
years ago, and now in its seventh edition. Mine 
than fifty years ago the mastei pieces of Shake¬ 
speare, as they are termed, “Othello,” “ Hamlet,” 
and “ Macbeth,” appeared in a French di ess, with 
imitations in French verse by de Vigny, Des- 
cliamps,-ami other leading litterateurs ol the time. 
And almost simultaneously with the “ William 
Shakespeare ” of Victoi Hugo there came forth from 
the press a complete translation of the dramas by 
his son, Francois Victor. To a Belgian, M. La- 
cioix, we owe a masterly survey of Shakespeare’s 
influence on the French drama, published at 
Biussels in 1855. It was followed six years 
aftei wards by the woik of Professor A. Mezi- 
cres, “Shakespeare, his Works and his Clitics,” 
an excellent and able treatise. Of all Fiench 
ciilicisms perhaps Taine’s is the best known 
to English readers. It is suggestive and ap- 
pieciative, but is scarcely to be termed nicely- 
balanced or satisfactory. His desciiptive ie- 
marks are mud) moie applicable to the drama 
of horror which pieceded Shakespeaie, and of 
which Mailowe and Foid may be taken as re¬ 
presentatives. “Staitling imagination, fuiious 
velocity of exuberant ideas, passion let loose, 
rushing upon death and crime, hallucinations, 
madness, all the ravages of delirium, burst¬ 
ing through will and ieason,”are not exactly the 
teims which we should consider befitting the plays 
that are really Shakespeaie’s very own creation. 
Taine’s verdict is not by any means to he taken 
as representative of the French criticism of the 
lime, which sees much more ait and repression in 
Shakespeare than Taine would allow. Taine’s 
theories and his exuberance of words frequently 
1 tin away with him. The later Fiench criticism of 
Courdaveanx and Gomont leaves little to be 
desired. The classical spectacles through which 
Fiench critics used to regard everything litei ary, 
have been thrown away once and (or all. Alfred 
de Musset sings the dirge of the combatants, and 
hails the new era of a broader and more generous 
criticism, which recognizes the excellence both of 
classic and romantic masterpieces:— 

Racine, rencontrant Shakespeare aur ma table, 

S'endort prig de Boileau, qui leur a pardonni. 


STA TEMENT OF THE CITIZENS' 
COMMITTEE ON THE TREATY 
REVISION. 

- + - 

The Japanese Government seek to obtain full 
and complete jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over 
the persons and property of foreigners lesident in 
Japan, such jutisdiction to be exercised solely by 
native judges and accotding to the laws of this 
countiy; to annul the covenants uudw which 
foreigners hold land in the settlements, and to 
subject such land to the native law of tenure; and 
to obtain tariff autonomy, with power of levying 
tonnage, hatbonr, and light-house dues. 

In the month of September last, it was under¬ 
stood that Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister in 
Japan was about to concede these demands, the 
concession to take effect after the lapse of a given 
period of time; and it was for the purpose of pro¬ 
testing against such action, that the meeting of 
the foreign residents of Yokohama was held on 
the 11 th of that month. 

The immediate outcome of the meeting was an 
unusual amount of excitement among the Japanese 
in Tokyo and elsewhere; and the native press, led 
on by a foreign paper, which holds a hi ief from 
the Japanese Government, teemed with articles of 
a more or less violent character, upbiaiding the 
foreign residents for presuming to inteifeie in the 
smooth course of Treaty negotiations, and daring 
to raise a protest in defence of their own interests. 

Unfortunately the matter did not end here, and 
it is a matter of regret to the Committee to have 
to state, that threatening letters were sent to seve¬ 
ral of the residents who had taken a prominent 
pai t in the meeting, necessitating their being 
placed under special police protection, a condition 
of affairs which has not yet been terminated. 

The Standing Committee appointed at the Public 
Meeting, in view of the exciletnent then pi evading 
among the Japanese, decided that, beyond trans¬ 
mitting by telegraph the resolutions passed at the 
meeting, it would be better not to follow them up 
with a wiitten statement in support, but to confine 
their action to a foi mat confirmation by mail of 
the telegram sent, accompanied by a newspaper 
report of the proceedings at the public meeting. 

It was felt that the reasons to be alleged in 
stippoil of the resolutions q[ere of a more or less 
invidious character, calculated, doubtless, to give 
farther umbrage to the Japanese, in the not un- 
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likely event of their being published, and so to 
increase the feeling of ill-will towards foreigners 
which had been engendered. 

Other reasons suggesting delay in the matter 
were, the difficulty of diawing up a concise yet 
ample and forcible statement coveting such a wide 
area as that presented by the whole question of 
the Revision of the Treaties, and also the condition 
of uncertainly, not to say ignorance, in which the 
Residents found themselves, in regard to the actual 
point at which the negotiations had at rived, and 
the measure of suppoit their views might meet 
with at home. 

Hence the decision taken by the Committee to 
do no more at the time than formally confirm the 
telegraphic transmission of the Resolutions, but, as 
this action on their part seems to have been mis¬ 
construed into an inability to adduce aiguments in 
suppoit of their contention, they now proceed to 
state their reasons in as brief and concise a form 
as possible. v 

The meeting has been called an Anti-Re¬ 
vision meeting; but so far from being op¬ 
posed to Revision, there is not an intelligent 
member of the community who does not admit 
that Japan is entitled to demand some relaxa¬ 
tion of the terms of the present treaties. The 
progiess she has made in various directions 
is recognised with sincerity and admiration, and 
her aspirations are regarded with sympathy; but 
the most persistent advocates of her cause are 
obliged to admit that she has not yet proved her 
right to claim unconditionally the promise of 
unrestricted judicial control over us, and it is an 
undoubted fact that there are many among the 
Japanese themselves who share their opinion. It 
will therefore be understood that the term Anti- 
Revision, as applied to the meeting, and those 
taking part in the resolutions arrived at, is entirely 
misleading. 

On the subject of the Tariff the Committee are 
of opinion that it may he modified to meet the 
wishes of the Japanese Government; but that it 
should be regulated by Commercial Treaties with 
the Powers interested, as is done in Eiuopean 
countries. This would guaid against sudden 
changes and the imposition of excessive duties, 
which might ruin certain important branches of 
trade. The levying of tonnage, harbour, and light¬ 
house dues might in the opinion of the Committee, 
reasonably be conceded. 

On the question of Jurisdiction, the first of the 
resolutions of the 1 Ilh September accurately and 
precisely expresses the unanimous opinion of the 
foreign community. That opinion is based on the 
fact that the native judiciary is not yet fitted by 
education, knowledge, or practice, either to under¬ 
stand or to administer the Codes of law that have 
recently been compiled from foreign sources ; and 
that the Codes themselves, which are not to come 
into force for two years, have not been subjected to 
that practial test without which it is impossible to 
form an opinion in favour of their adequacy. It 
must be borne in mind that the laws contained in 
these Codes aie not indigenous, but impoited, 
not to satisfy an acknowledged want, but for the 
attainment of a political object, namely, the Revi¬ 
sion of the Treaties and the abolition of extra¬ 
territorial jurisdiction. In order to show that the 
community are not alone in their opinions, we ap¬ 
pend hereto a report of a speech of Mr. 
Masujima, a Barrister-at-law of the Middle 
Temple, and one of the leading practitioners 
in the native Courts, on the subject of the pro 
posed new Commercial Code of Japan (a bill 
for the postponement of the operation of which 
to 1st Jan., 1893, has recently been carried in the 
House of Representatives by 189 to 67, and in the 
House of Peers by a 2/3 vote on the ground that 
the Code is of foreign importation and totally 
opposed to the mercantile and business customs 
of the Japanese); also an address by the same 
gentleman, read before the Asiatic Society of 
Japan on the l8lh June last, on the subject of 
“ Modern Japanese Legal Institutions;” and an 
exit act from a local paper of a speech in the 
House of Representatives made on the 20II1 
December, by Mr. Kato Hiroyuki, on the subject 
of the promulgation of the Commercial Codes ; 
papers which cannot fail to be read with inteiest 
and advantage in understanding the questions at 
issue. We may also call attention to the fact that 
drafts of portions of the Codes found their way 
into the hands of the public some two years ago, 
the language of which was so highly technical as 
to be almost unintelligible to the lay mind, and 
not easily to be understood by scientific lawyers. 
For a large number of the expressions used 
there are no Japanese equivalents, and words 
have therefore had to be coined, which convey 
absolutely no meaning whatever to educated 
Japanese, some of the Judges themselves hav¬ 
ing acknowledged their inability to understand 


them. The Committee agree with the conclusions 
of the writer of a letter to 77 /e Times, under date 
the 20th December, 1889, 10 ll,e effect that the 
British and other foreign metchauts in Japan who 
have created the foreign trade as it exists at pre¬ 
sent, which amounted in 18S8 to 21J millions ster¬ 
ling, and who are the persons chiefly concerned in 
the proposed new arrangements, heailily appiove 
the cautious and prudent policy pursued by Lord 
Salisbury’s Government down to the end of the 
year 1888. They do not view with confidence or 
satisfaction the prospect of being placed under 
Japanese laws and tribunals, for they have no 
faith in either. It is true certain branches of law 
have been codified, but, as one eminent foreign 
Minister said in regard to these Codes, they are 
mere books; the foreign merchants and residents 
want to see the Judges who are to read and inter¬ 
pret these books. Such men are not ptoduced in 
a single generation ; they do not exist in Japan now. 
The wisest laws, in the hands of incompetent 01 
corrupt Judges, may be instruments of tyranny 
and injustice, while even bad laws are shorn of 
many of their terrors in the hands of upright and 
capable administiators. Besides, it is loo often 
forgotten that Japan is the first Oriental state 
which has claimed the abolition of Consular 
jurisdiction; Turkey lias acquiesced in the sys¬ 
tem for centuiies; it exists in China, Morocco, 
Siam, and elsewhere; it is about to be creat¬ 
ed in Persia. In all these countries British 
commercial interests are of the greatest magni¬ 
tude, and it therefore behoves her Majesty’s 
Government to be slow and wary in creating and 
shaping a precedent; to obtain guarantees and 
securities before permiting British subjects to pass 
from the control of their own magistrates and 
under that of Orientals, who, however intelligent 
and interesting they may be, are, in this respect at 
least, absolutely on their trial. No one can say 
what the result of the experiment may be, but one 
thing is quite certain; there can be no retracing of 
the path ; it may be, and is, an experiment to place 
foreigners under Japanese jurisdiction but, if it 
should turn out to be a failure, we cannot return 
to the status quo ante. Once give up Cousular 
jurisdictiou, and whether we have done well or ill, 
it is abandoned for ever, which is all the more 
reason why we should do so with caution and 
hesitation, and why we should surround the per¬ 
sons and property of foreigners in Japan, if it be 
decided to hand them over to Japanese tribunals, 
with all reasonable safeguards. This, the men 
who have created, and who now maintain, the 
foreign trade of Japan, have a right to expect of 
their Governments. 

It is possible that time may show the new Codes 
to be all that is claimed for them by the Japanese, 
and the Judges competent to administer them; 
but, in the opinion of the Committee, it is impos¬ 
sible to predict what length of time may be neces¬ 
sary to test the efficiency either of the laws or of 
their administration ; and to promise that foreigners 
shall be subjected to them on the expiration of a 
given period of time, whether that period be five 
or ten years hence, would be as unwise as to 
make the concession at once. VVliat the Com¬ 
mittee would recommend would be an under¬ 
taking to abandon exli a-ierritoi ial jurisdiction as 
soon as the Codes shall have been a sufficient time 
in foice to afford practical proof of their efficiency, 
and the administration has been shown to be satisfac¬ 
tory, without attempting beforehand to determine 
a limit of time which, from the ciicumstauces of 
the case, must necessarily be based on mere 
guess work; and if the Japanese Government ate 
not content to await the result of this probation, 
then that their demands should be conceded only 
on condition of the interposition of some such 
safeguards as have hitherto been admitted on all 
sides, and notably by the Japanese Government 
itself, to be necessary. 

To meet the argument now put forwar d that the 
appointment of foreign experts to the Judicial 
Bench, which was the solution offerod by the Japa¬ 
nese Government and acquiesced in, in principle, 
by the Treaty Powers, is no longer possible, owing 
to constitutional difficulties, a suggestion has been 
made which, in the opinion of its author, would, if 
conscientiously and intelligently carried out con¬ 
stitute a reasonable guarantee for for eigners while 
not in any way involving a breach of the Japanese 
Constitution, though it would necessitate an 
amendment of the laws of the country. The 
suggestion is that it should be provided by treaty, 
that any foreigner whose life or liberty is brought 
in question before a Japanese Court shall have the 
right to demand a jury de medietate lingua, and 
if necessary to enable him to exercise that right, to 
change the venue ; and that in civil cases he shall, 
on the same principle, have (he right to demand 
either a mixed jury, or- that the Court be aided 
by exper ts, sitting as assessors or associates; the 
verdict in all cases to depend upon unanimity in 


the tribunals thus formed. The Committee are 
of opinion that this suggestion is worthy of the 
set ions consideration of lire various Governments 
interested in the question of Treaty Revision; 
and they would add that they consider a radical 
amendment of the police and press laws and the 
law of public meeting as at present administered 
a sine qud non to II.e enlettainment of the de¬ 
mands of the Japanese Government. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that no fac¬ 
tious or unreasonable opposition is entertained by 
the community to the principle of the demands of 
the Japanese Government on the question of 
jurisdiction ; but on the contrary, that there is an 
earnest desire to comply with their wishes as 
soon as this can be done with safety. In short, 
the foreign residents would not be reconciled to 
the abandonment of their extra-terrritorial rights 
and privileges until ample time shall have been 
given to test the new Codes, nor until they have 
acquired confidence in the ability of the Judiciary, 
unless some satisfactory safeguard can be inter¬ 
posed between them and the native tribunals. 

But though acquiescing conditionally in the 
principle of the Japanese demands with regard 
to the recovery of tariff and judicial autonomy, 
the Committee are quite unable to recognize 
the justice of those put forward in respect of 
land held by foreigners in the settlements. 
By the treaties Japan undertook to lease land 
in the open por ts to the subjects and citizens of 
Treaty Powers for residential and business 
purposes; and by subsequent arrangements 
and conventions, leases in perpetuity have been 
granted, conditional only upon the payment of 
a fixed annual ground-rent and the observance 
of certain formalites with regard to transfer. Many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds have been spent 
in improving the lands so acquired. It is now 
proposed to call in the existing title-deeds and 
issue others in their stead, and it is argued that 
foreign landowners will be the gainers, inas¬ 
much as the land-tax payable by Japanese is 
lighter than the gr ound rent payable by us. Even 
if this were so, there is no guarantee for the future; 
but the argument is fallacious, as it ignores the 
house proper ty tax which would at once become 
payable in addition to the land tax. But in any 
case a compulsory alteration of the conditions of 
land tenure created by solemn covenant, is con¬ 
sidered by this Committee to be ultra vires. 
Foreigners are quite content to continue to pay 
the present ground-rents, and to observe the con¬ 
ditions of the title-deeds, retaining the privi¬ 
leges and immunities attaching to their tenure, 
and they do not desire the propose change. 
They quite understand the object of the Japanese 
Government, which is arbitrarily to abolish an 
exceptional tenure, created by convention, and 
ratified by covenant, and by compulsion to obtain 
more favourable terms for themselves. In short, 
the laud now held by foreigners is required by the’ 
Stale, and it is sought to confiscate it without 
their consent to the terms offered in palliation of 
the act of confiscation. This is the grave injustice 
complained of in the second resolution of the nth 
of September; and the Committee cannot too 
strongly protest against any action on the pail of 
the Treaty Powers which would deprive foreign 
landholders of their rights without their concur¬ 
rence. If the land is required for State purposes, 
it needs no ar gument to show that the consent of 
the landholders is a condition precedent, and that 
they should not be compelled, by Treaty or other¬ 
wise, to make any sacrifice of the rights and pri- 
vileges they have acquired, without due and ample 
compensation. The only way to adjust this ques¬ 
tion would be by the appointment of delegates, or 
a Commission armed with full powers to negotiate 
a settlement. 

The question has been asked, what does the 
Japanese Government propose to give the Treaty 
Powers in return for the concessions it asks of 
them? To residents in Japan, it looks as if a 
gr eat deal were being demanded of Foreign Power s 
and very little offered them iit return. 

The bait which is apparently being held out, 
and which to the uninitiated seemsa tempting one, 
is the throwing open of the whole country to foreign 
residence and trade, and no efforts are being 
spared by the Japanese and their partisans in this 
matter, to impress on European Governments, as 
well as on merchants and Chambers of Commerce 
at home, the belief that a large and valuable in¬ 
ternal trade, hitherto beyond the reach of foreign 
traders in the Treaty Ports, will at once become 
available to them, and that great results may be 
expected. 

Now in the opinion of the great majority of 
those who have been longest engaged in business in 
this country, there can be no greater fallacy than 
this, and whatever hopes might be formed of see¬ 
ing a material incr ease or expansion of the trade 
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in foreign imports, would certainly be doomed to 
disappointment. 

It is hardly to be supposed that foreign goods 
have not, in the course of the past thirty years, 
found their way to every part of the country, and 
it is precisely this work of distribution to consum¬ 
ers in the interior that can done more economical¬ 
ly, and to better purpose, by the native merchants 
or middlemen, than by any foreign traders, were 
the country thrown open to morrow unrestrictedly. 
Turning to the subject of Exports, it is hardly 
necessary to point out that there has been a 
steady and continuous growth in the volume 
and importance of the trade in them for many 
years past, and there seems no good reason to 
suppose that the opening of the country would 
effect any beneficial change in the conditions 
under which business has been conducted in the 
past. 

It is possible we might see foreigners engaging 
in mining and industrial enterprises of various 
kinds, either in concert with Japanese, or other¬ 
wise, provided laws were passed under which they 
could hold land and other property in the interior, 
and associate themselves securely with the natives 
in such transactions; but even in this direction, 
it may be doubted whether foreign capital would 
at once be ready to lend its aid. 

The Committee do not wish the conclusion to 
be drawn from what is here stated, that the open¬ 
ing of the country would not, in itself, be a desir¬ 
able measure, but they strongly combat the notion 
that it can be in any respect looked on in the light 
of an equivalent for the unconditional surrender 
of Consular jurisdiction. 

Yokohama, January, 1891.— Japan Herald. 


OUR “ SPECIAL ” TELLS THE STORY 
OF FELIX HOLT SECUNDUS. 

- ♦- 

IN THREE SBCTIONS.—BY A. M. 


Section i.—On the Plains. 

It was at once a simple and a beautiful idea and 
in 1886 a perfectly feasible one. The notion was 
to form the shipmasters into a United Society and 
the ship’s officers into another and by means of 
delegations from the bodies so organized to fede¬ 
rate with the F.S.U.A. which is cabalistic for Fe¬ 
derated Seaman’s Union of Australia. This of 
course would have meant perfect solidarity in the 
labour of those who go down unto the deep in 
ships, and the owners shivered in their slippers 
when they got wind of the scheme. It had been 
conceived in the silent watches of the night, and 
for the best part of nine months its gestation had 
been a secret. Then somehow or other whispers of 
the approaching birth got bruited around among 
the capitalists, and when the baby did appear it 
was next door to still-born. Not still-born alto¬ 
gether though; it would be more correct to say 
that the Plutocrats, Hera-like, sent snakes to 
strangle it in its cradle, and that the creeping things 
succeeded in their mission. It was a pity, because, 
as said before, it was a .plan that would have gone 
through at that lime if all the Unions had been in 
earnest. Brisbane and Adelaide were, but Sydney 
and Melbourne were not, and of course we have 
high authority for prognosticating the speedy col¬ 
lapse of a structure divided against itself. So the 
project miscarried, and the Adelaide and Brisbane 
men got smitten hip and thigh, not with the jaw¬ 
bone of one solitary ass, but with a perfect chorus 
of donkey-brays from the whole Plutocratic Press 
of the Continent. Now this was nothing short 
of a calamity for all concerned. Of course the no¬ 
tion has to go through ultimately,—there is no doubt 
about that. If well engineered it would have be¬ 
come un fait accompli then without any very con¬ 
siderable amount of friction, or of industrial waste 
and wear and tear. It didn’t; and so both sides 
organized for a battle royal and after a three years’ 
interchange of lying expressions of mutual regard 
and politeness, issue was joined in 1890. The re¬ 
sult was very expensive to both sides and glorious 
to none of them, but that has nothing to do with 
story at present. 

It was Will Hawkston that was at the bottom of 
the ’86 plot, and if he had got his way then, Aus¬ 
tralia would be a good many mile-stones further 
on the road to Social-Democracy than she is 
to-day. He felt the miscarriage keenly—far 
more so than I ever fancied he could feel anything. 
He had worked like an intellectual Hercules in 
piecing the thing together and in trying to run 
it through, and the breakdown of the concern 
seemed to break him down utterly. It is true that 
lie was in a very ricketty stale physically,—his 
wasted frame and cadaverous cheeks were sug¬ 
gestive at once of Will Langland, William III., 
and zymotic disease,—especially of zymotic disease. 


The only thing to be thought of was a "spell,” 
and I told him as much in the plainest Anglo- 
Saxon I could muster for the occasion. He 
delighted me by admitting that I was right, and 
that furthermore he had taken steps to get one. 

It seems that an old Oxford chum of his was 
then philandering about in the Colonies, and 
Hawkston had run across him at the Club. 
The chum in question was a real live Japanese 
nobleman—a thoroughly good sort too, in 
spite of the unfortunate handicap of having 
to go through life with a brummagem prefix in 
front of his name. He evidently saw that Hawk¬ 
ston was in a bad way. He told him he wanted an 
English teacher for his former retainers, and asked 
Hawkie to undertake the job as a favour. “ Barkis 
was willin,” and so when I ventured to open my 
mind to Hawkston on the matter of a spell he took 
me utterly aback by informing me that he was to 
sail for Japan on the next day but one. I was 
glad of course, but yet in some ways my sorrow 
was much greater than my joy at the turn events 
had taken. For Hawkie had been my closest 
friend for the last twelve months, and I didn’t at all 
like losing touch of him. I took a day off and 
spent the four and twenty hours previous to his 
departure in his company. We had much to talk 
about, but of course only a small part of that enters 
into this story. Among other things Hawkie gave 
me a few fat M.S. volumes bound in black and 
closely packed with his own crabbed hieroglyphics. 
For Hawkston’s copy is with one exception the 
worst I ever set eyes upon, and that exception is 
my own. 

"Look here, old man,” he said “Gibson (that 
was the crack Biisbane specialist on throat dis¬ 
eases) “tells me that it is merely a toss up as to 
whether I shall be thrown overboard or buried in 
a Buddhist Cemetery, and I’m half inclined to 
believe him. Now there are some things I know 
of that nobody else does, and it is just as well for 
the Cause—a Capital C. of course,”—(here he 
smiled sarcastically) "that some one should be 
able to use the knowledge if need be. You’ll find 
them all there in black and white, and some of 
them will have to be acted upon before six months 
are over. There are other matters besides that are 
purely private. But I’m without father or mother 
or sister or brother or chick or child or any relation 
whatsoever, and you may just as well have these 
volumes as anybody else. If I get belter and come 
back, let me have them again; if not—then good 
and well, do with them even as you list.” 

His prospects of recovery struck me about being 
on a par with those of a Queensland wild-cat mine 
after the directors and promoter shareholders have 
succeeded in unloading every shred of their scrip on 
a gullible London public. I would have taken any 
| odds against the chances of his coming back,—that 
is if I had been callous enough to put money on 
such a contingency. When I said good-bye to him 
he was the sickest socialist I ever saw,—those 
batoned in Trafalgar Square by a gallant and 
courageous police force not even excepted. But 
as mailers turned out, there was a lot of vitality in 
him after all—just as is the case with Social De¬ 
mocracy itself. 

Well, I set to work on the volumes, as in duty 
bound and found them not at all unlike the earliest 
attempts at literature we possess, in the variety of 
subjects dealt with. They constituted a sort of 
diary, where " impressions ” of slums jostled with 
sarcastic etchings of high life; while ethics, 
and politics and economics were mixed up to¬ 
gether in a jumble that would have delighted 
the imfermost cockles of the heart of Moses or 
Confucius, or of the author of the Laws of Manou. 
Then there were notes on the dodges and tactics of 
the capitalists and a scheme for the Universal Fe¬ 
deration of Labour in Australia cheek by jowl with 
real live lyric poems, and scraps and figures that 
might have some far off connection with the In¬ 
tegral Calculus or the Fourth Dimension. Of 
course all this with the single exception of the last 
item, was interesting. But there was even better 
in the note-books than the sum total of everything 
above mentioned. Running through the tangled 
skein of the text was what I scarcely ever dreamt 
of in the case of Hawkston—a first class Romance. 
After I had extracted the political tips that might 
be of special value at the time, or in the near future ,' 
I set to woik upon the personal factor in the notes, 
and soon with a little editing and a few interpola¬ 
tions, I succeeded in piecing together a story that 
would have brought me sundry shekels of silver, 
if I only had had the luck to be christened Wilkie 
Collins. 

I propose to jot down the first part of the yarn 
in the style of the " Woman in White,” being partly 
persuaded to this course by the original sin of in¬ 
herent laziness, and partly from being wishful to 
let the man speak for himself. 

There are two classes of entries; those of 1884 
and those of 1886. In the case of the former the 


scene is England, principally Oxford and the little 
village by the Thames with the brace of contradic¬ 
tories "Commerce and Christ” for a trade-mark; 
in ’86 the Southern Cross must be supposed to be 
shimmering down upon the love-making such as it 
was. The only prologue necessary to the compre¬ 
hension of the piece is that Hawkston was a 
Queensland native, born on the slopes of the ranges 
just where they sweep up and spread out into the 
plains. It is a hot-blooded impetuous brood most¬ 
ly that is reared in those quarters,—a generation 
not over much given to unbonneting to shoddy 
dignities or kowtowing to the conventional lay- 
figures of respectability and vested interests. Every 
child there born of woman is brought up to ride 
and to shoot and to stand sauce from no one ; 
most of the males add to these rudiments 
of a liberal education, the further accomplish¬ 
ment of hitting straight out with the left and get¬ 
ting in with the right when a chance offers. 
Hawkston learned all that at Toowoomba Gram¬ 
mar School, and then he went to Sydney Univer¬ 
sity and afterwards to Oxford to get an inkling of 
what was utilitarian in the learning of the Egyp¬ 
tians and to put on the top-dressing that is as very 
bird’s lime in catching a well-bred male in the 
drawing-rooms. In Oxford he was a success, 
came out with a first in Lit.-Hum. and another in 
Modern History, and was looked upon as surely 
booked for an All Soul’s Fellowship in spite of his 
low and disreputable Radical views. For be it 
remarked it was not after all such a very serious 
drawback to flirt with Radicalism in Oxford in 
the early ’eighties, if it was but a mere flirtation. 
But there is a big difference between a mistress 
and a mesalliance, and respectable Dons were 
more than scandalized to find that Hawkston’s 
intentions regaiding Radicalism, or as it was then 
beginning to be called Social Democracy, were not 
only honourable, but to keep up the figure, even 
matrimonial. That, however, did not appear con¬ 
clusively until the day after the exam., while 
the merits of the canditales were still under con¬ 
sideration, with as it afterwards turned out a 
strong consensus in favour of the brilliant Oriel 
man, Hawkston to wit. Then he needs must 
outrage Decency and Respectability by inviting to 
dinner at the Bachelor’s table in Hall, not the 
Devil himself—that would have been pardonable 
perhaps—but an individual to whom the Devil and 
and his Angels and eke their heavenly adversaries 
were all so many effete symbols and negative 
ones at that. When the Member of Northampton 
—for it was the redoubtable Bradlaugh no less 
that was the guest of the evening—walked into 
the place, it was as good as a play to watch the 
commotion at the Don’s table as soon as the word 
went round that that lineal descendant of the 
eldest of the sons of Belial was in their midst 
eating the college salt and drinking the college 
brew. But the indignant fluttering of their acade¬ 
mical robes did not seem to discompose Brad- 
laugh in the slighest. He looked upon the episode 
as a good joke and so did Hawkston. But the 
latter did not look at the occurrence in that light 
two days later when the result of the Fellowship 
election came out. He found himself passed over, 
and another—and a very weak vessel indeed that 
other was—appointed to the vacancy at the com¬ 
mon-room table of All Souls. It is at this point 
that the Diary as edited—-begins. 
********** 

September 1st.—‘This is a fix and no mistake. 
It is as good as being " bushed ” in a lantana-scrub. 
Scholarship run out; no show of a Fellowship after 
that Bradlaugh business now. A mastership in 
any of the “ respectable ” schools,-—Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby and so forth, is not to even be dreamt of. 
And I don’t want to leave England just yet a while. 
Wherefore I purpose to join myself unto a citizen 
of this country who will send me into his fields to 
feed swine i.e., into his classrooms to cram dunces 
with the husks of word-mongering. 

September 4th.—What a glorious country this 
is for a man with no money! With this blessed 
competition-wage system there is a lot of induce¬ 
ment to be honest. Dick Whittington and his 
Cat and Hogarth's Two Apprentices sound very, 
very funny indeed, at this time of day. Society is 
mainly divided into plunderers and plundered, 
exploiters and exploited. There are still a few 
relics of fossil probity left us by our industrial 
individualism. But that is all. The filling itself, 
as a living entity, is extinct as the Moa. Of course 
there is a big difference in the connotations of 
honesty and of keeping out of jail. Probitas Ian- 
datur et alget—gtls praised in the abstract but 
goes with an empty stomach in the very flesh. 

The above reflections are neither new nor pro¬ 
found. But notwithstanding they are true—and 
that’s a lot more than can be said of the orthodox 
economic theories. They are prompted by the 
fact that I find that ^90 per annum for eight 
hours' work a day is all that two firsts in 
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Finals in Oxford bring in the competitive scho¬ 
lastic matt. A Queensland stockman gels as 
much and he dresses in moleskins, a Ciimean 
shirt and a cabbage-tree, and has no struggle with 
the incidentals of broad-cloth, un ci eased unmen¬ 
tionables, white shuts and collars and all the 
other miserable appurtenances of British Philistine 
respectability engaged in the pitiable game of 
keeping up appearances! For cheapness and 
a general spirit of nastiness there is nothing like 
industrial competition ! It is is a grand thing, a 
holy tiling, a blessed thing I Therefore let us put 
our necks under its yoke and lift up our voices in its 
praise in a bovine chorus of heartfelt thankfulness 
for nothing ! That is those of us who have qualms 
about turning licensed fool-pads and scrambling 
up atop of our neighbours and then kicking down 
the ladder we mount by ! Body and soul must 
be kept together somehow; and so Respectability 
on £go a year let it be ! Anyhow there is still 
time left for the propaganda. The Fabian So¬ 
ciety is beginning to get a hold. It is giving me 
enough to do and to spare. 

October 251I1.—We are making headway. At 
least the “ classes ” show signs of taking an in¬ 
terest in us. We had a bumper house in Ber¬ 
mondsey last evening. John Burns, Champion, 
and one or two others spoke. I was sitting on a 
bench in the back of the hall when I noticed some¬ 
thing peculiar about a woman tigged out in rather 
frayed and weather-worn and unfashionable rai¬ 
ment. I couldn’t for the life of me make out where 
the attraction came in. Then she shifted in her 
seat and I saw at a flash what it was. Ii was her 
pose, and the way she carried her rags. They sat 
upon her like the robes of a Duchess. Her com¬ 
panion seemed to be a flash gol-up costermonger, 
“seemed,” I wiite advisedly. I looked at his fists; 
there was far too little real estate about his well- 
trimmed nails for one of the “’orney ’anded.” 

• Just then the speaker concluded with a few tell¬ 
ing shots, and was cheered to the echo. As the 
applause died away I caught one or two sentences 
the pair were exchanging under cover of the 
whirlwind of shouts. 

“These people are no fools” she remaiked. 
“ Who could have fancied that a speech like that 
would have taken with the mob? That man spoke 
belter than most in St. Stephen’s.” 

“Humph! Too much school boat d hath made 
them mad,” answered the other, with a contemp¬ 
tuous ring in his tone. 

It needed no great insight to twig that they were 
masqueraders. I fancied it would be just as well to 
know all about them. So I kept my eye on the twain 
and kept stride with them when they left. After 
gelling clear of the crowd they hailed a four- 
wheeler and I got up behind and look a ride out of 
Jarvey for nothing. It was as I thought. The 
man is a member of the shop that misgoverns a 
free people by hereditary tight; the female is liis 
lawful spouse. I got a glimpse of lier features,— 
hers is a face that a man who looks upon it once 
will not readily forget. 

November 5th.—This talk of an unholy alliance 
between the Nihilists, the Irish Dynamiters and 
ourselves is all so much fudge. There is nothing 
to justify the Fenians in their madness; they have 
the means of constitutional agitation. With the 
Russians it is different. The Buieauctals of 
Czardom seemed determined to sit on the safety 
valve of Constitutionalism. If the boiler bursts 
they can’t legitimately complain. That little Rus¬ 
sian woman is a wonder. A regular Perovskaia 
and a Vera Sassulitch thrown into one. She 
is not La Pucelle though. )eaune d’Arc gave 
her life for France; if what is told is true Lisa 
has sacrificed more than that for the propa¬ 
ganda. To raise funds for the Cenlie to which 
she belongs—as likely as not they are wanted for 
some infernal piece of nitro-glyceiine devilry— 
she has parted with what is incomparably more 
precious to a virtuous woman (she is one too, if I 
am not a fool) than life-—her honour. She is not 
beautiful till she speaks. Then a glow of spiri¬ 
tuality lights up each one of her features, and she 
shines out more resplendent than a Vitioiia Colon- 
11a. What wonderful things those Russian folk’s 
songs are she sings ! The pace is trying me a bit. 
Eight hours dunce-driving by day and as much 
speaking and writing and plotting and conspiring 
by night are getting too telling altogether. 

January 19th, 1885.—So that was the meaning 
of it! Czaricide no less ! Poor Lisa ! She is to 
be executed next week ! 

March 10th, 1886.—So it is good-bye to “ Hold 
Hingland.” Poor wretched caste-ridden mam¬ 
mon-driven old country ! Marx and Saint Matthew 
Arnold to the contrary, I cannot help now and then 
taking a desperate view of your social problem. 
But there’s hope for you in Democracy and the 
Schoolmaster after all. Anyhow I’ve done my 
share of the day’s work. The medicine-man after 
ten minutes ominous spirit-rapping on the sackful 


of bones that used to be my chest, tells me my 
only chance is the nerving air of the Austral land. 
So I’m off "’ome." ’Tis seven years since the 
Heads faded into mist behind me, and these years 
have wrought changes. I go back to a home 
where there are neither kith nor kin to welcome 
me more. 

********** 

June 20th, 1886.—-Here I have been vegetating 
for the best part of two months. I am content and 
1 don’t like the situation, but I think that has been 
said by some other fellow before—by Goethe, I 
fancy. He has the unhappy knack of filling up 
all the lacunae in the quotation line accidentally 
left by Shakspeare and the Bible. Between the 
tin ee of them there is now very little show left for the | 
coining of original epigrams and aphorisms. Butj 
to “reshume” as my Hibernian friend, O’Hara, ; 
the overseer, would put it. I am content because \ 
l have been pulling up famously. When I came 
up here I was like a piece of lathe, mounted on a 
pair of churchwardens—(pipes, I mean of course). 
O’Hara assured me that I must be a “man av no 
mane courage to vinture on such outrajisly tinder 
shupports.” But O’Hara is plump and rotund, 
not to say obese, with short stumpy overgirthy 
understandings that would be a disgrace to even 
an Esquimaux or an ancient Etruscan. Symmetry 
is certainly not his strong point, and so his criticism 
must not be taken too seriously. But the fact re¬ 
mains that I was thin, when I came up from Bris¬ 
bane. 1 am just six and twenty pounds heavier 
than when O’Hara passed judgment on me, and yet 
I scale a full stone under my Oxford rowing 
weight. But at this rate I shall not be long about 
putting on the extra flesh. That is the effect of 
the bright sunlight, the free out-of-door life and 
the whispering breezes that sough among the 
wattles and the gum-trees. Another mouth of it 
and I shall be as fit as a fiddle. But I don’t like 
it notwithstanding. It is loo slow and monotonous ; 
loo frightfully calm and smooth, altogether too 
materially comfortable. I ought to be down below 
in the towns among the workers—although I might 
do something here in knocking together a Shearer’s 
and Bushman’s Union and getting the beggars to 
organize. At the same time, if discontent and 
disquiet and unrest would only let me, I shouldn’t 
be very sony to grow gray in the midst of this 
eucalyptic cloislerdom. But what modern man 
since Petrarch can calmly make up hi9 mind to 
dream away his life in a hollow Lotos-land P ’ For 
in spite of occasional dingo hunts and wild dashes 
after breaking cattle and Hornet ic feeds of mutton 
and damper and tea by the flashing camp-fires on 
the ranges, sweetened by sweat, yet this exist¬ 
ence savours altogether loo much of * the Gods 
1 echoing on the hills together, careless of man¬ 
kind.’- There is a pleasure, a keen and thrilling 
pleasure in waning with evil—Tennyson’s Choric 
song to the country, and here there is little chance 
of a good stand up set-to with either Chaos or 
the Devil. 

This station—cattle principally—is just fifty 
miles off from its nearest neighbour. The build¬ 
ings are about thirty miles from the limit fence, 
measure in whatever direction you please. That 
means about 3,000 square miles of country, one- 
half of it freehold, most of it got by a wholesale 
process of “ dummying ” which is just a euphemism 
for doing the Government in the optic. And as the 
freehold commands all the water-holes on the run, 
the rest of the squattage is safe—from a squatter’s 
standpoint of course. That signifies that it will 
never be resumed by the authorities, since no 
settler in his sober senses would ever dream of 
selecting where there's no water to be had, 
unless he’s prepared to pay more for it than 
for custom-house whiskey. In my position of 
store-keeper and book-keeper and general rouse- 
about I see a good deal of the “hands,”—we have 
imported this choice piece of nomenclature from the 
humane English factory system,—and something 
of the “boss” and his family. He is English and 
aristocratic, a younger son, and a possible mem¬ 
ber of the House of Fossils; that is if his eldest 
brother drinks himself to death before he mar¬ 
ries, and friend Bradlaugh does not succeed in 
turning the Atphcus through that Augean stable 
of Respectability and Vested Inteiests. It is 
amusing to get him on the string about Demo¬ 
cracy and the Masses, as I see I can do every 
time the mail comes in. He is not a fool by 
any means, yet he does not seem to know what 
way to take me and my remarks. Wouldn’t he 
horrified to discover the social fire-brand he has 
imported to weigh out his flour and tea and sugar 
to his boundary riders? (The metaphor is mixed, 
but never mind.) He will discover it some day 
not very far off, and then I promise myself no 
inconsiderable amount of amusement. But he is 
not at all objectionable in some respects. To 
those within the pale of his caste he is hospitality 
personified. The “swagmen,” though, curse him 


roundly, and more than once have taken their de- 
parluie vowing in their own lurid vocabulary to 
bear him in mind. This of course is a covert threat 
to fire his run, in spile of the £100 reward offered 
by the Pastoral Association “tor evidence leading. 
See. &c..” or to cut his fences. And twice within 
the last month these gentlemen have been as good 
as their word. 

His wife the Hon. Mrs. Wingfield is just the 
average “goodless ill-less” matron of the English 
Upper classes. She might have been a woman worth 
knowing but for the blighting influence of a devast¬ 
ating attack of Mother Grundy at an impression¬ 
able age. She is kind-hearted, “ lady like ” in her 
manners (of course), pudding-faced and conven¬ 
tional. There are two olive branches, regular 
wild, untamed blue-blooded devils. I have suc¬ 
ceeded in winning their heartiest respect. They 
tried a bit of hazing on me, and were a trifle as¬ 
tonished when I caught them and rapped their 
thick skulls together in the presence of their lady 
mother and then dismissed them with a blessing 
and a kick apiece rearwards. 

I hear our loneliness is to be relieved by the proxi¬ 
mate advent of visitors,—a pair of new churns, 
of assorted sexes. 

June 25th.—She came upon me as I was cutting 
up a sheep in the shed ; evidently she was pleased 
with me after a fashion,—finding me a picturesque 
object in a romantic landscape. That evening at 
dinner—Sturgis the paidagogus of the establish¬ 
ment is my informant—she remarked that she had 
found a companion to George Eliot’s picture of 
Adam Bede at his bench ! Hey diddle-diddle ! 
but this waxes amusing ! 

I knew her at a glance ; no less than the incotmue 
of the meeting in Radcliffe Highway, Bermondsey, 
who was patronizingly pleased to admit that the 
Democracy did really possess some culture ! Of 
course this is an opportunity to trot out the stock 
commonplace that the world is a very small place 
after all. 

She is a clipper though ! The lines of the Venus 
da Milo and the head and the poise of the flashing- 
eyed goddess Athena. These Ai istocrats are real¬ 
ly fine in their way. And why should they not be 7 
They have had the show for generations. When 
we get our innings we will turn out pioducls like 
her, not by the score, but by the nation. She— 
but why the Devil should I trouble myself to waste 
paper and ink on her P 

June 27th.—More arrivals to break the mono¬ 
tony of our eucalyptic cloislerdom. We have all 
the elements of a second-rate symposium without 
Socrates or Aristophanes to make away with the 
liquor. An itinerant Anglican Bishop and his 
chaplain represent the church militant. Then 
there’s Dutton, the Minister for Lands, to expound 
Henry George and to run him as a kind of Uni¬ 
versal Social Painkiller or St. Jacob’s Oil. Next 
we have a Bank Inspector to rave on the sacred¬ 
ness of “ proputty ” and the right divine to collar 
the unearned increment of corner allotments. To 
complete the list we have an infernal Manchester 
carpet-bagger on the outlook for pastoral and 
mining investments for his syndicate. He is said 
to be making sheep's eyes at the “widdey," for 
she lost her little lordling of a husband two years 
ago. It was he no doubt that was herescoitat 
the meeting. Since then she has been travelling— 
very much interested in social problems. Humph! 
She doesn’t look much like the orthodox blue 
stocking though. 

June 28th.—To-day I was amused. I had just 
finished a thing on Nihilism for the Bulletin , and 
was sitting on a log looking over it before I drop¬ 
ped it into the matl-bag. Possibly what psycho¬ 
logists call “contiguity,” set me a humming that 
little Russian air I learned from Lisa. Suddenly 
—it must have been about four in the afternoon, 
the shadow of a sunshade and a woman's body 
was thrown over my shoulder, and I looked round. 

“That is a weird melody,” she said—it was 
she of course-—** It sounds like Russian music.” 

“ It is Russian.” I answered. 

“IndeedI That is very interesting. Where 
does it come from 7 ” 

l told her it was a folk’s song I had heard from 
a friend. She caught sight of Tourgenieff’s Otai i 
Dietei lying on the grass, and sans ceremonie 
took it up and looked at it. 

“ You read Russian?” she asked with the slightest 
elevation of her pencilled eyebrows. 

I said I knew a little of it. 

She then asked what I thought of Tourgenieff. 
Then before 1 knew where I was I was subjected to 
a cross examination about Poushkin, Leaimontoff, 
Gogol and Goucharoff. After that she began to put 
“ feelers,”—leading questions the lawyers call them 
—which I did’l like a bit and shunted them as poli¬ 
tely as I could. Site was a lady down to her finger 
lips and so she dropped them at once. I could see 
that she fancied that there was something incong¬ 
ruous between a Crimean shirt and a critical krtow- 
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ledge of Sclavonic literature. I was at once 
amused and irritated at her. Why will these 
people coddle themselves with the notion that we 
Democrats are uneducated boors?” 

June 30th.—What next? Are the streams 
about to flow back to their sources after all? I 
have been invited, and ultimately begged, to dine 
at the “ boss s ” table to-morrow evening. First the 
cubs came; then the boss ; and then “ mamma,” as 
pleasant and as soft and as wheedling as you 
please. A station-hand at the Wingfield’s table, 
with an itinerant bishop, a Minister of the Crown, 
a lady of title, a syndicate-manager, a bank- 
inspector, and in the poetical vernacular of the 
auctioneers a variety of other articles too numer¬ 
ous to mention ! Verily we are broadening down 
with a vengeance! 

July 2nd.—In the low cant of thiefdom, I am 
afraid I blew the gaff upon myself last night. But 
it was past human endurance to stand them all 
sitting up on end and airing their pretty air-bub¬ 
ble theories. I kept in the back-ground as long 
as I could. In the course of the talk Her Ladyship 
must needs trot out her account of the Radcliffe 
Bermondsey episode and cap that with her criti¬ 
cism of the attainments of the crowd. I couldn’t 
endure that quite, so I remarked that I was some¬ 
what astonished at the courage of the parly. 
When a dozen pair of eyebrows went up interroga¬ 
tively I went on to say that it needed a pretty 
bold individual to venture on challenging the 
claims of Lassalie concerning the irresistible equip¬ 
ment of Social Democracy in point of Culture after 
he and Marx had, with Ricardo in one hand and 
H gel in the other, turned all the heavy guns of 
the philosophers and economists on private pro¬ 
perty in land and the means of production and 
knocked it into match-wood. I spoke very quiet¬ 
ly, but notwithstanding the assembly started as 
if some one had let off an infernal machine 
under the mahogany. They were all upon me 
like a mob of garrotters, but I think I came out 
of it decently. I expect to get my walking- 
ticket soon though. One thing galled me shrewd¬ 
ly. Her ladyship thrust the discussion on to 
moral qualities, and in the course of it declar¬ 
ed that after all it was blood that told, and that 
the boasted Democracy could never show what 
she called patrician courage; She asserted that 
in a race for instance, a plebeian could never do 
the impossible, while an aristocrat certainly could 
and would. The phraseology was somewhat 
enigmatic, but I fancy I grasped her drift. She 
looked at me meaningly, as I thought, when she 
said that. But why in the name of peace should I 
allow that woman to “ruttle” me in the way she 
does ? 

July 4 lb *—I don’t like that carpet-bagger a bit. 
fo-day he came down to the sheds with 
her, and some young squatters that have come 
over from the neighbouring runs to pass the 
time of day. 1 had taken a fancy to shoe Shylock, 
and was sawing away at his hoofs when the pro¬ 
cession came on the scene. It seems the c. b. 
fences a little. He caught sight of a pair of 
single-sticks crossed on the wall, and nothing 
would serve him but a chance to display his ac¬ 
complishments. So he took them down, whisked 
one of them whistling through the air and issued 
a comprehensive challenge to the neighbourhood. 
Now the saving grace and the savour of the salt 
of Australian life lies in sport. If anything can 
save the immortal soul of the future Republic it 
will be the courage that is born of the thrill of pig¬ 
skin ’twixt one’s knees in front of a five rail fence, 
or the crush of a Rugby scrimmage. So although 
the youngsters knew nothing about the sticks, they 
put on the masks and buckled to readily enough. 
The c. b.’s science, however, was altogether too 
much for their untutored native pluck, and the 
Johnnies got warmed all over their persons. Just 
about this time I finished rasping the last shoe of 
tl>« four and sauntered over to see the fun. I was 
more than astonished to find myself singled out 
by the Manchester man. I think I know the 
reason of (lie sneering ring in his words, and the 
mocking look. on his phiz when he addressed 
me in the fashion of Severus to Maximin : 

“ Thracian, art thou disposed to wrestle after thy 

-' horse-shoeing.” It meant that he wanted if 

possible to score the impudent working-man who 
had scored off him somewhat extensively two even¬ 
ings before. I saw that he felt morally cock-sure 
of having his revenge by basting my ribs if 
I should be venturesome enough to tackle him. 
Which I did. Now I had passed the long vac. of 
83 I think it was, in Naples with Sail Martelli and 
knew pretty well how to take care of myself when it 
came to sabres. The Carpet Bagger had one fright¬ 
fully weak point; he exposed his elbow. So I just 
contented myself with rapping his “ funny-bone ” 
as the boys call it, twice or thrice not over gently, 
and he threw down the stick with a twinge and 
what sounded as twin-brother to a curse. I caught 


here ye at the end of the performance and mischief 
glittered in its unfathomable depths. 

July 4-lh.—I wish to Heaven that old beast 
Sturgis had told me sooner ! What a muddle- 
pated clown of a paidagogus it is, albeit a 
thoroughly good-hearted fellow. So I was haled 
into the feast because, forsooth, she wanted to 
see a typical Australian working-man ! Did she 
wish to amuse herself by seeing me eat peas with 
a knife, I wonder. Confound them, if I had but 
guessed . Their patronizing remarks anent me 
after my departure, Sturgis teste, are something to 
be humbly grateful for ! I think it is in Kenilworth 
that Scott paints Leicester as doing immortal 
honour to Will Sliakspeare by tossing him his 
bridle to hold, or something equally Condescending. 
We ve now got a little beyond that; it seems the 
Australian Plutocrat’s way of acknowledging 
Democratic talent is to invite its possessor in with 
the pudding. How kind of the modern Philistines 
to call for Samson—Demos I mean,—from the 
prison house where he does grind that he may 
make them sport when their heaits are merry ! 

J u 'y 5 l1 '-—The Sydney Labour folks have sent 
for me. I am about all right again, and I mean 
to up swag and off. 

July loth.—This afternoon there was a mild bit 
of excitement. These aristocrat women have no 
end of pluck—and why shouldn’t they? They 
have every possible chance to foster and develop 
the quality. At the same time, barring the brains, 
they are as fine in their way as the Renascence 
females. It is a sight to see her on horseback. 
She has a seat and hands too that the best stock¬ 
rider on the plains might be proud of. But she 
tackled what was altogether too “kittle” for her 
when she insisted on getting on Bonnibel. She is 
a brute, a regular out-and-out-brute, as her dam 
was, and her grandsire before her. She comes of 
a strain that has turned out more devils, and killed 
more grooms and jockeys than any other at the 
Antipodes. The “ boss ” protested when she made 
the proposal, I’m told, but what was the use? 
When he went off to the out-station after lunch, 
she came out and ordered the niare to be saddled. 

It was none of my business to interfere of course, 
and I didn’t. But I thought I’d take Shylock out 
for a canter in the direction I was pretty sure 
she would follow. He is the only horse on the 
run that can outpace the mare, either in a 
spurt or a long course. I had got on to the 
stretch of qpen beyond the scrub that bells 
the station clearing when I saw a floating cloud 
of dust tearing along the back road like a comet with 
a woman on horseback for its head. I guessed 
what had happened. The brute had bolted ; and 
saw, and saw and saw as she might, the woman 
could no more touch that rock-callous mouth than 
she could hope to rasp through a capstan bar with 
a darning-needle. Now it so happened one of the 
station niggers was coming along the track and he 
threw out his arms and shouted. This simply sent 
the mare off her course, and away she rushed to 
the right like a snorting whirlwind. I knocked the 
spurs into Shylock, for there was good need to. 
About six hundred yards off was a gulch with a 
bottom of whinstone rock and sides as sheer as a 
castle-wall, making fully a hundred feet of a drop. 
The brute was going straight in a bee-line for that: 
and going with the spin of the winner of the Mel¬ 
bourne Cup. She had a start too, and I knew, 
without taking much time to consider, that I just 
might catch her a yard on this side of eternity. 
How the gum-trees flitted behind the thunder 
of the four pair of hoofs ! It was like the Ei I King in a 
night-niare ! I got up level with her just as we had 
the brink in sight. It was no use reaching for 
the rein, we should have all gone over then 
m a regular family party. So I let the mare 
go and confined my attention to the woman. I 
got hold of her and swept her on to the saddle 
in 1 ront of me, and yelled like an Indian, swinging 
round to the near side at the time. Shylock was 
the best cutting-out horse on the run, and round he 
came like a fork of lightning bent on business. It 
was a lucky thing that I had shod him a few days 
before. He struck all his hoofs into the turf at 
once and tore it up as if a shell had burst upon it. 
Just then I heard a ghastly “thud” in the gulch 
below and when I looked round I saw a long 
score on the brink and then over it.—the marks 
ot the infernal beast when she saw that she was 
getting her own accursed skin into a pickle and 
wa " l * d f, har S e I'er route. Then I jumped down 
and lifted Her Ladyship” from the saddle. I 
went to the brink and peered over. Atop of the 
whinstone lay a bright-coloured mass very still. 
hrom it little rills of trickling red oozed out of 
sight in the crannies. 


She took the thing very cooly—not in the least 
flustered or excited—she only paled a trifle,—that 
was all. Then her clear-cut face flushed like the 
morn when the sun’s first kiss brushes the ranges, 


simp II y 6 ,0 ° ked at me wiUl a s*nile and said quite 
“That was a gallant thing, Mr. Hawkston ! ” 
at her"* * Cad * * neec * s m,,st have my fling 

im P° ssible qu'^, perhaps, but if 
the Patrician Wgone over that ledge, the Plebeian 
would have been in at the death a good second.” 

I know what you mean," she answered very 
quietly, and no doubt circumstances justify the 
retort. But I don’t know if I am wrong after all 
though. It is not every working-man that reads 
Russian, quotes /Eschylus, and rides to the death 
like a Centaur or a Paladin, is it ? ” 

“Possibly not, but to how many do you give 
the chance. Give us a show and you’ll find a 
good many Hervd Riels among „s, and ten thou¬ 
sands of men better than I." 

“ With your leave well postpone the discussion 
to another time. Meantime I won’t attempt to 
thank you. I have found— ” 

“A very interesting specimen no doubt.” I in¬ 
terrupted, for now I felt a most unreasoning 
anger against her and at the same time a feel- 
mg I have never felt in the presence of woman 
before. But please leave me alone in future, 
and don t get me any more invitations to dinner.” 

one saw that I knew all about it. At first her 
head went up haughtily; then her features sof¬ 
tened and she put her hand gently orvmy sleeve. 
(How that touch thrilled me ! I f e | t the blood 
run jumping and leaping in my veins!) 

“I ask your pardon,” she said gravely—“you 
have the right to speak as you do. But I meant 
no offence, and I am more than sorry for what has 
happened.” 

“ Don’t mention it, only it is true that the 
people feel as keenly as you Aristocrats, though 
perhaps you don’t faiicy so. But let us get 
station wards.” “ 

Of course there was a lot of talk about the in¬ 
cident, although I said as little as possible. 

July I 4 tli-—I thought she was at the bottom of 
it. A fine plan truly ! Yesterday the boss asked 
me to undei lake the management of Jimboomba 
station with a salary of /i.ooo a year and a share 
in the profits, fo-day Paidagogus informed me 
that Her Ladyship had bought it. A very nice 
plan indeed! 

July 15th .—-She came herself and asked me to 
undertake the post. When I said “no,” she press- 
ed me for reasons. I put her off gently at first. 
When she insisted I talked « straight.” I told her 
I meant to keep below with the crowd and not raise 
myself on their shoulders. 

“ Ideal Felix Holt nonsense is it?” She said 
before ° rC W3 ' ml '' ll,an 1 ever mafked her speech 

1 i! ia J remai k l ' le tone of it more especially, 

I kindled. r 

“Nonsense, if you please,” I answered. “ But 
helix Holt is my ideal and I don’t like to hear him 
sneered at. You know an ideal is at once the 
strength and the weakness of Democracy, and in 
stabbing at that you touch me in the raw. Do you 
fancy you and your caste have a monopoly of 
noblesse oblige? I am of the people and I intend 
to remain among them to the end of the chapter 
You mean kindly no doubt, but you are only 
trying to bribe me to make ilgran rffuto." 

She looked at me with a trace of wonder in her 
face. I fancied I saw something else there also. 

I hen she turned, and swept away proud, erect, 
and stately. ’ 

} m . ust out of this. She wants to amuse her¬ 
self with me, evidently—to make me a winter play- 
thing and then cast me off with her furs. I fancy I 
see the whole stretch of the comedy with all its lame 
and impotent conclusion. Supposing her in earnest 
—which is a gigantic suppose !—it would not work. 

It would be glorious to be known as Lady-’3 

husband ! No, no ! Will Hawkston ! Uxori tiu - 
here nolo niece. 


July 16th.—To-morrow I am off for town. 
Things look black in the Unions there; I’m afraid 
were 111 for a big strike,—if the thing is well en¬ 
gineered it will be a nail in the coffin of Pluto- 
cracy. 

Jnly 17th.—As I went off I saw a copy of Tenny¬ 
son lying on the benfch in the bush-house. It had 
her name on the title-page. I looked up Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, and turned down the leaf after ini¬ 
tialling the bottom of the page. She is a most ac¬ 
complished woman, but she lias yet an odd thing 
or two to learn. Among which ranks not least the 
fact that Democrats also have pride ! 

December 8th.—So it is virtually all over,—the 
defection of the Sydney and Melbourne branches 
has doomed the move. It would have gone through 
easily if they only had stood fast. I had no idea 
I could feel anything so much. Never mind 
though. Bear up my heart; thou hast suffered 
even doggier things than this” But I’m sadly 
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run down again,—in mining vernacular well-nigh 
" petered out.” 

, And just when my immortal soul is a-liungered 
the Devil disguised as an aristocrat in petticoats 
must needs start up at my elbow tempting me with 
bread. It is odd. 1 had seen her and the carpet¬ 
bagger in the streets several times and once or 
twice on the lawn of Government House. But I 
had carefully kept my distance, though twice l 
saw she wanted to speak to me. Of course the 
syndicate man may run her down, but I have my 
doubts. If he does he will find a bit in his mouth 
before he is much more aged. 

Of course in view of the news from the South, 
at the mass meeting I put forth all my power 
to stop these fellows here ruining themselves in a 
bootless and hopeless forlorn hope. They were 
plucky though and meant fight right up to the 
hilt. However, I had my way. I made an ass 
of myself through sheer physical weakness. As 
far as I can make out I dropped in my tracks as 
I left the platform. 

That evening friend Gibson came. I fancied 
he had just dropped in for a chat. I soon saw 
though that some one had sent for him, and I asked 
him who it was. 

“ Well,” he answered, “ I fancied it was your 
precious self. I got this note just as I was setting 
down to dinner.” 

He showed me the paper. It was simply a few 
lines requesting him to call on Mr. Hawkslon at 
such and such an address without delay. My 
heart gave a thump when I saw the handwriting. 
I then remembered that I had seen a woman 
thickly veiled on the back benches in the hall, 
when I was on the platform, and my mind at once 
flashed back to the Bermondsey episode. I 
thought a minute and then told Gibson I was'nt 
sorry he had come, although it wasn’t I that 
had spoiled his dinner. He and I are friends in 
the true sense of the word,—on the score of 
my being a ’Varsity man he will never 
accept fee or reward from me. “ Dog doesn’t eat 
dog ” he remarks curtly when I try to remonstrate. 
So I spoke out plump, because I knew he can keep 
as quiet as the grave. I begged him if any money 
came to him on my account or in an envelope in 
the handwriting of that note, to send it back to 
so-and-so. He looked somewhat surprised and so 
I told him why and wherefore. He said he would 
as a matter of course, but at the same lime he 
made a few remarks about Pride that would have 
sounded very well from an evangelical pulpit. 

Two days later the medico told me he had seen 
her and that he had followed my instructions. He 
also took the liberty of holding forth once more on 
Foolish Pride. I told him he was a chip of the old 
block; his father being a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister. 

To-day I met her in the Botanical Gardens. She 
sat down beside me on a bench under a clump of 
bamboos. It is odd how certain bits of scenery 
get painted indelibly on one’s mental retina. In 
front, the great lawny stream, with Countless craft 
swaying and swinging as the ebb tide began 
to sweep seaward, gurgling against their hulls 
and moorings as it waxed in force apace. 
Beyond, the huge trailer-clad granite cliff 
topped with its line of chalets and bungalows, 
and little spired chapels. Then the smoke- 
wreaths sweeping np in clouds against the 
russet-veined scaur where the channel turns off 
abruptly to the left. And over all a great flood 
of crimson violet light flushing the bunya-bunyas, 
the palm-fronds and the bamboos now swaying 
and rustling and whisperjug in the breeze which 
was now kissing the surface of the reach into liny 
ripples and sighing forth love secrets overhead. 

I shall carry that scene with me for ever. Possibly 
the overpowering force of the impression was due 
to physical weakness, possibly because I was so 
wretchedly morbid. And then her presence; the 
supple lines of her body, the curve of her swan¬ 
like neck, the pose of her head, and a subtle odour 
of something that may be set down as magnetism 
—that word will do to shroud my ignorance of 
what it really is as well as any other, perhaps—all 
this set my blood tingling and my heart thumping 
in a way that was weakness itself. She tried to 
tempt me again, begged me to get better and then 
take charge of her station. But I steeled myself 
and said no. I closed the iivlerview by telling her 
that there could be nothing possible in common 
between us, that she looked at life and its problems 
from one side and I from another entirely opposed; 
and that between our points of view there was a 
great gulf fixed. I told her as before I meant to 
keep down among the crowd; it would be better 
for her to keep with her people and to leave me 
alone. By this time the closing-bell had rung and 
we separated at the gate of the Gardens. She : 
invited me to call upon heron the nth. On that 1 
day I shall be steaming northwards for Japan ! 

(TO hi continued.) 


THE FROG OF jESOFS FABLE. 

-_»- 

There was a frog of fabled fame. 

Which in a pond resided. 

And on its pomp and circumstance 
This froggy often prided- 
A solemn cow in meadow green— 

By some mischance decided— 

Trod on a brood of little frogs 
And may of them die did. 

One only little frog escaped 
To tell the sad disaster, 

Diaculum would never prove 
Regenerative plaster. 

Oil to the pond in haste he went 
In panting perspiration, 

And to the frog maternal made 
The pitiful narration. 

O mother, quoth the little frog, 

In solemn tones to warn her. 

It was a big square-bodied beast 
With four legs, one each corner. 

How big, replied the mother frog, 

I’ll be as big as he. 

Not if you burst, the child replied, 

Could you swell to his degree. 

But mother frog sat on a log 
In the pond where she resided 
And thought she’d emulate the cow. 

And finally she tried it. 

The cow looked on in solemn mien. 

At froggie's marked attentions, 

And viewed with wonder and alarm 
It swell to her dimensions. 

With oxygen and hydrogen 
Its little form adjusted 
The frog expanded, swelled, and then 
Unfortunately busted. 

F. Staniland. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

-♦- 

[Reuter “Special” to “Japak Mail.”] 

London, April 3rd. 

The British revenue surplus amounts to 

J\ ,300,000. 

Mr. Thomas Baring is dead. 

London, April 4th. 

Serious disturbances through strikes have oc¬ 
curred in Pennsylvania, the strikers at one place 
making an attack upon coke-works, where the 
police, firing upon the assailants, killed and 
wounded forty-nine. Great excitement pre¬ 
vails, and troops have started for the scene. 

London, April 6th. 

The conference of Colonial Representatives 
at Sydney for the purpose of preparing a draft 
convention, has agreed upon a Bill embodying 
the principles of a federal constitution, the title 
of the federated colonies to be the Australian 
Commonwealth of the Crown. 

[This telegram has reached us in a somewhat incomprehensible 
form.— Kd. 7.M.] 

London, April 7th. 

The Treasury Department of the United 
States has arrived at the decision that all tea 
imported into the United States from European 
countries must bear marks that shall indicate 
the country in which the tea so imported has 
been grown. 

London, March 8th. 

The President of the United States has re¬ 
fused to sanction the negotiation of a commer¬ 
cial treaty with Canada. It is believed that he 
resents the Canadian electoral attacks upon the 
United States. 


[From the “Singapore Free Press.”] 

London, March iqth. 

The convention at Sydney has passed resolu¬ 
tions for a Customs Union between the federated 
Colonies; the federal forces will be combined 
under one command. The members of the 
federal Parliament, Senate, and Chamber, will 
be elected under different systems. 

London, March 20th. 

Lord Knutsford has presented a bill to revive 
the lapsed powers of an Act of George the 
Third empowering Naval Commanders on the 
Newfoundland Station to enforce the execution 
of the treaties to which Great Britain is pledged. 

London, March 21st. 

The Newfoundland Chambers have petitioned 
the House of Commons to postpone the bill re¬ 
cently introduced by Lord Knutsford. 


LOSS OF THE “ QUEEN ELIZABETH .” 

-4- 

No report of the Court of Enquiry into the loss 
of this steamer appears in the Rising Sun, which 
gives only the finding, but the following is taken 
from the particulars of the disaster supplied to the 
Nagasaki paper by one of the officers:— 

The steamer Queen Eliaabeth , of Glasgow, was 
owned by Messrs. Thos. Dunlop and Sons, of that 
port. She was built in 1888, by Messrs. Alex. 
Stephen and Son, of Glasgow, and was 1,628 tons 
register, and 250 horse-power. The vessel left 
Karatsu at 4.30 p.m. on the 20th March, with a 
full cargo of coal, amounting to, including bunkers, 
about 4,000 tons. The evening closed in very thick, 
and with heavy rain; but all went well till about 
half-past eight, when she struck on a sunken rock. 
The engines were only going half-speed at the time 
of the occurrence, otherwise the calamity might 
have been greater. She was backed off, but it was 
found that water was making its way rapidly into 
the fore-hold. The pumps were set to work, but 
were unable to cope with the influx of water, which 
now gained rapidly. It having been decided that 
it would be dangerous to proceed further, in her 
then state, the captain thought it advisable to 
make for some safe anchorage, where he could 
wait for daylight; and it was in making for 
this desired haven, that the unfortunate ship 
struck for the second time. This time she 
could not be got off, having a heavy list to 
starboard, so much so that it was feared she 
would go over altogether. It was then resolved to 
make for the shore, and there await daylight. 
Throughout the whole lime, perfect order was 
maintained ; and the boats left the ship about one 
o’clock on the morning of the 21st, amid a deluge 
of rain. The beach where they landed was of a 
very rocky nature, and afforded but little shelter 
to the eight and twenty shipwrecked persons. 
When daylight broke on the scene, a visit was 
paid to the ship; but as her position was worse 
than ever, and water making in her stoke¬ 
hole and engine-room, it was decided that 
nothing could be done with her. Meantime the 
Japanese began to come down to the beach in 
numbers, and very soon kindled large fires of 
brushwood, as the rain had now ceased. In the 
afternoon shelter was found in the fishing village 
of Kadzumolo, where two large houses were placed 
at the disposal of the officers and crew. The 
Japanese of this village were most kind to the 
castaways, and their stay was made as pleasant as 
possible under the circumstances. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 24th the Japanese men-of-war Nisshin-kan 
and Battfo-kan arrived, and the former took off 
the ship-wrecked crew. The grateful thanks of 
the officers and crew of the Queen Eliaabeth are 
due to the officers and crew of the Nisshin for their 
very kind treatment whilst on board. 

The Court of Enquiry was held on the 25th and 
28th ult. at the British Consulate, Nagasaki, be¬ 
fore J. C. Hall, Esq., H.M.’s Consul; Captain S. 
J. C. Parsons, Master of the steamer Zambesi; 
and Captain R. Meikle, master of the Swanhilda. 
The following is the finding of the Court:— 

1. —That the ship was not properly supplied with 
charts for live voyage on which she was then 
engaged. 

2. —That the course shaped at 7.30 p.m. on the 
night of the 20th, viz., W. by S. £ S., was not a 
safe one; considering the state of the weather and 
the darkness of the night. 

3. —That proper soundings with the deep sea 
lead were not taken, and that after obtaining 
soundings with the hand lead, at 14 fins., the ship 
should have been hauled off the land. 

4. —That the master, in shaping hiscourse, should 
have made allowance for a possible current setting 
the ship to leeward. 

5. —The Court, therefore, orders that the mas¬ 
ter's certificate be, for the omissions iwr^-mlstakes 
of judgment aforesaid, suspended for six calender 
months from this day. In consideration, however, 
of the fact that this is the first accident which has 
happened to him during the 13 years for which he 
has been in command of ships, and of his general 
good conduct and character, the Court recom¬ 
mends the Board of Trade to issue him a First 
Mate's certificate during that period. 

6. —The Court commends the chief officer for 
having, previous to the casualty, expressed his 
opinion to the Captain that the ship was too close 
to the laud, and ought to be hauled off. The 
conduct of the other officers and crew was free 
from blame. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT M A 11 . IS DUE 


From Shanghai,") 

Nagasaki M. V. K. 

Kobe.) 

Froini anada.Stc. perC. P. M.C». 
From America ... per O. 8t O, Co. 
From Hongkong, per P. 81 O. Co. 
From Hongkong, pei C. P. M. Co, 
From Europe vi 4 
Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 


Friday, April 17th. 

Tuesday, April 14th.* 
Monday, April aoth.f 
Sunday, April 12th.J 
Sunday, April 19th § 

Saturday, April 18th.|| 


Batavia left Vancouver on March tiih. t Oetanit left San 
Francisco on April snd. x Ancona left Nagasaki on April 9th. 
» Empre.t V India left Hongkong on April 7th. B Yangltt (with 
French mail) left Hongkong on April 9th. 


THE NEXT MAIL 

"or America. per P. M. Co. 

For Europe, vii 

Shanghai . per M. M. Co. 

For Shanghai,) 

Kobe, and I per N. Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... } 

For Canada, 81c. perC. P. M.C<». 
For Hongkong... per P. & O. C.0. 
For America. per O. & O. Co. 


LEAVES 

Saturday, April t ith. 

Sunday, April 12th. 

Tuesday, April 14th. 

Friday, April 17th. 
Saturday, April i8thi 
Thursday, April 33rd. 


time tables and steamers. 


♦ 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Shimbashi Station at 6,* 7. 
8 ° 5 . 9 . 9 - 35 .t 10.45, and I Mot a.m., and 1.10, 2.20, f 
3 - 35 .+ 4 - 45 . 5 -SS. 6.50,+ 8.30, 9.50,* and 11.15* p.m. 

Up Trains leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7.45* 
8.20,9.30,* 10.20, and 11.25* a.m., and 12.50, 1.50!* 
2, SS 1 4 - 5 i>* 5 - 4 Si 7 -°Si 8. 8 5 8 >t 10, and 11.05* p.m. 

Fares—F irst-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40: 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked (•) ran through without stopping at Omori 
Kawasaki, and Tsurumi Stations. Those marked (t) rur 
through without stopping at Omori and Tsurumi Stations 
.1 nose marked (X) run through without stopping at Tsurum 


TOKAI DO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
IO.25 a.m., and 12.30, 3.10, 4.30, 5.45, 7.40, and 10.40 
p.m.; and Kozu (up) at 6.09, 7.30, 9.40, and 11.05 
a.m., and 1.08, 3.13, 5.15, 7.17, and g.43 p.m. 

Fakes —To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second, 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12 ; to Fuji, 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22 ; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50. sen 25 ; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

.. A l ra I nway run * between Koxu and Yiimoto (distance art.) 
Jinnkisha may be hired between Yumoto and Miyanosmit, 
(distance ijn) 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Ofuna (down) at 7.26 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.10, 3.50, 5 .oq, 6.25, and 8.20 p.m,; Kamakura 
( down) at 7.35 and 9.51 a m., and 12.21, 4.01, 5,18, 
6.36, and 8.31 p.m.; and Dzushi (down) at 7.43 and 
10 a.m., and 12.30, 4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 8.40 p.m„ 
Yokosuka (up) at 6 25, 8 02, and 11.20 a.m., and 
3 > 4 - 3 °. S- 45 » a" 8 7-35 P-m.; Dzushi (up) at 6.41, 
8.16, and 11.36 a.m., and 3.16, 4.46, 6, and 7.51 p.m.; 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and 11.46 a.m., and 
3.26, 4.55, 6.08, and 8 p.m. 

Farrs— To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second, 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3 ; to Zushimura sen 15, ten 
10, sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Kozu at 8.26 and 10.33 a.m., 
and 2.03, 4.42, and 6.09 p.m., and 12.08 a.m.; Go- 
TBMBAat 9.48 and 11.55 am., and 3 32,6.05, and 7.0c 
p.m., and 1.24 a m.; Numazu at 10.37 a.m., and 1.10, 

4 - 3 S> 7 * io i and 8.30 p.m., and 2.12 a.m.; Shizuoka at 
6 a.m., and 12.17, 3-3<>, 6.35, and 8.55 p m., and 3.45 
a.m.; Hamamatsu at 9.05 and 11 55 a.m., and 2.44 

o, and 9 20 p.m., and 6.10 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.08 
a.m., and 1.05, 3.48,7.08, and 10.26 p.m., and 7.20 
am.; OFuat 11.51 a.m., and 2.49, 5.21, 8.52 and 
"•55 p m., and 8.59 a.m.; Nagoya at 5.45, a.m., and 
* 2 - 45 . 3 - 35 . and 6.03 p.m., and 12.33 and 9.43 a.m.- 
Gifu at 6.43 a.m., and 1-52,4.45, and 7 p.m., and 
1.25 and 10 48 a.m.; Ogaki at 7.10 a.m., and 2.22, 

5 - iH, and 7.29 p.m., and 1.54 and 11.20 a.m.; Mai- 
bara at 8 32 a.m., and 3.47. 6.47. and 8.46 p.m., and 
3.10 a.m. and 12-50 p.m.; Hikonb at 843 a.m., and 
3 - 59 . 7-oj, 8.57, and 1.01 p . m .; Baba (Otsu) at 10.18 
a®'* “ d 6 ',?- 401 and ‘°-26 p m., and 4.50 a.m., and 
3.40p.m.; Kyoto at 11.05 a.m., and 6.50, 9.30. and 
" P o m o’ and 5-36 a.m., and 3.30 p.m.; and Osaka at 

12.36, 8.18, and 11.12 p.m., and 7 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Up Trains leave Kobe at 6.15 and 8.55 a.m.and 
12, 1.50. and 9.30 p.m.; Osaka at 4.45, 7.27, and 
10.05 a.m., and l-o8, 2.54, and 10.36 p.m. ; Kyoto at 
°*° 7 , 8 - 55 . and 11.35 a.m., and 2.45 and 4 34 p.m., and 
12.15 a.m.; Baba (Otsu) 316.47 and 9.38 a.m., and 
12.23, 3 * 32 . and 5.19 p. m ., and 1.10 a.m. ; Hikone at 
8.16and 11.07 a.m., and 1.53, 5 . OI( an d 6.59 p.m., and 
3.411 a m. ; Maibara at 8.30 and 11.21 a.m., and 2.09, 
5.16, and 7.16 p.m., and 3 05 a.m.; Ogaki at 948 
a.m., and 12.35, 3 - 25 , 6-32, and 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 
a.m.; Gifu at 10.14 a.m., and 1.01, 3.51, 6.58, and 
9.02 p.m., and 4.44 a.m.; Nagoya at 8.20 and 11.14 
a.m., and 2.05, 4.46, and 8.10 p.m., and 5.45 a.m.; 
Ufu at 9.01 and 11.53 a- 1 ”-! and 2.52, 5.23, and 8.50 

p. m., and 6.20 a.m.; Toyohashi at 1040a.m., and 

1.36, 448. 7.09, and 10.29 P-m., and 7.56 a.m.; Hama- 
matsu at 6.15 a.m., and 12.15, 2.50,5.57, and 11.40 
p.m., and 9.02 a.m.; Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8.51 a.m., 
and 3 and 5.20 p.m., and 2.05 and 11.17 a.m.- Nu¬ 
mazu at 7.03 and 10.35 a.m., and 4.45 and 7.14 p.m., 
and 3.40 a.m., and 12.55 P.m.; Gotkmba at 8.15 and 
irso a.m., and 602 and 8.28 p.m,, and 4.52 a.m., 
and 1.57 p.m. ; and Kozu at 9.40 a.m., and 1.08, 7.17 

and 9 43 p.m., and 6.09 a.m., and 3.13 p.m. 

Fares Kozu toGotemba.- first-class, sen 66,second, 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22 ; to Numazu yen i.n 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71 ; to Hamamatsu yen 3 . 57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41 ; to Ofu yen 
5.22, yen 348, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
3 72, yen 1.86; to Gifu>-en 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4 28, yen 2.14 ; to Maibara yen 
7 -° 5 >>'* w 4 - 70 , yen 2.35 ; to Hikoneyrw 7.in,yen 4.78, 
y* n 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 840, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6. 14, ^3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 

6 - 54 , yen 3.27. _ * ' 

TOKYO-MARBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains lkavk T6ky 6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.35. 
?, S °’ and 11.35 a.m and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m. ; and 
Makbashi (up) at 6,8.50, and 11.45 a.m., and 2 40 
and 545 p.m, * 


SHINJIKU-HACHIOJI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Shinjiku, Tokyo, (down) at 655 
and 9 55 a.m and 12 52. 4, and 7 p.m.; and Hachioji 
( up) at 5.25,8.25, and 11.25 a.m. and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m. 

Fares—F irst-class sen 90; second-class sen 60 ■ 
third-class sen 30. ’ 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Ueno (down) at 6, 6.35, 8.50, and 
11.35 and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m.; Utsunomiya 
( down) at 9.57 a.m. and 3.04 and 6. II p.m. ; Shira- 
kawa (down) at 8 a.m. and 12.34 and 5.42 p.m. • 
Koriyama (down) at 9.24 a.m. and 1.53 and 7.01 
K-““-; Fukushima (down) at 7.30 and 11.35 a.m. and 
3.48 p.m.; and Sendai (down) at 6.15 and 10.25 
a.m. and 2.35 and 6.45 p.m. 

Trains leave Shioqama (up) at 6.50 and u a .m. 
and 3.10 and 7.20 p.m.; Sendai (up) at 7.30 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.50 p.m.; Fukushima (up) at 640 and 
10.23 *- m - and 2.36 p.m.; Koriyama (up) at 8.28 

а. m., and 12.15 and 4-26 p.m.; Shikakawa (up) at 

б. 30 and 9.45 a.m., and 1.35 p.m. ; and Utsunomiya 
( up; at 6.15 and 9 3 a.m., and 12.20,4.18 and 6.30 p.m. 

Parks. —Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66 ; to Koriyama’ 
yen 4.10,yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3 - 3 2 .yen 1.66 ; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15 • 
to Shiogama yen 6.js,yen 4.50 , yen 2.25. 


UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Utsunomiya (down) at 10.05 a.m., 
and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; and Nikko (up) at 7.20 
and 11.55 a.m., and 2.25 p.m. 

• Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 

Fares —First-class, 75 sen; second-class, 50 sen, 
third-class, 25 sen. 


OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6.50 and 9.25 a.m , 
and 2.20 and 5.15 p.m.; and Mito (up) at 6.25 and 

10.10 a.m., and 2.05 and 4 55 p.m. 

Farrs—F irst-class, yen 1.56; second-class, yen 
1.04; third-class, sew 52. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Takbtoyo (up) at 8 a.m., and 1.50 
4.20 p.m., and Ofu (down) at 2.5s, 5.25, and 9.05 p.m. 
Fares—S econd-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 


OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6 and 9.55 a m. 
and 1.15 and 5.30 p.m. j Kiriu (down) at 7.50, and 
u.48 a.m., and 3.08 and 7.23 p.m.; Maebashi (up) at 
545 and 940 a.m., and 1 and 4.25 p.m.; and Kiriu 
( up) at 6.47 and 10.42 a.m., and 2 02 and 5,26 p m. 

Fares— Oyama to Kiriu, first-class yen 1.29, second, 
class sen 86, third-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1 98, second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 69 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stkamkks leave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 8.30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.in.: and leave Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.m., ami 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.—Fare, sen ao. 


LATEST SHIPPING, 

-♦- 

ARRIVALS. 

Hokkai Afaru, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 
3rd April,—Handa 2nd April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
3rd April,—Shanghai and ports 27th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

DJemnah, French steamer, 2,200, Bonnefoy, 4th 
April,—Hongkong 26th, Shanghai 30th March, 
and Kobe 3rd April, General.—Messageiies 
Maritimes Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
4th April,—Hakodate 1st April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

St*ruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nunome, 4th 
April,—Yokkaichi 3rd April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Higo Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Thomsen, 5th 
April,—Niigata isl April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
5ih April,—Kobe 4th April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigelthal, 
5th April,— Fushiki 2nd April, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Mita- 
mura,5th April,—Yokkaichi 4th April, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,676, W. S. Broun, 6th 
Apt il,— Hongkong 27th March and Kobe 41I1 
April, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Muramatsu, 
6th April,—Yokkaichi 5th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dardanus, British steamer, 1,507, T. Purdy, 7th 
April,—Kobe 5th April, General.—Butterfield 
& Swire. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
7th April,—Hakodate 5th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Angers, British steamer, 2,087, Pinkham, 7th 
April,—Shanghai 2nd April, General.—Adam¬ 
son, Bell & Co. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nunome, 
7th April,—Yokkaichi 6lh April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

China, British steamer, 2,600, W. B. Seabury, 
8th April,—Hongkong 2nd April, General.—P. 
M. S.S. Co. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 
8th April,—Handa 71I1 April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Som¬ 
mers, 8th April,—Kobe 7th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Bankoku Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,448, Okuma, 
8th April,—Hakodate 5th April, General.—S. 
Asano & Co. 

Higo Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Thomsen, 8th 
April,—Yokkaichi 7U1 April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maiu, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
8th April,—Hakodate 61I1 April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 148, J. T. Harrison, 
9th April,—Guam 16th March, Copra.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Miri, gth 
April,—Sakata 7th April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceana, German steamer, 1,628, G. Peterson, 9th 
April,—Hongkong 2nd April, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, R. R. 
Searle, 9th April,—San Francisco 21st March, 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Iduumo Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Hayashi, 
9th April,—Kobe 8th April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
Qth April,—Kobe 8th April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Muramatsu, 
10th April,—Yokkaichi 9th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

J. B. Walker, American ship, 2,178, Geo. Wallace, 
10th April,—New York 1st November, Oil.— 
China & Japan Trading Co. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,082, Allen, 10th 
April,—Hongkong vi 4 Kobe 9th April, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
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nth April,—Shanghai and ports 5th April, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gerard C. Tobey, American bark, 1,390, Gibbs, 
nth April,—New York 3rd November, Oil and 
General.—Captain. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,648, Jackson, nth 
April,—Kobe 9th April, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Moyune, British steamer, 2,640, J. S. Hogg, nth 
April,—Kobe 9th April, General.—\V. M. Stra- 
chan He Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Trennt, 3rd 
April,—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Som¬ 
mers, 3rd April,— Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Mita- 
mura,3rd April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
41I1 Apiil,— Hongkong viA Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Endeavour, British steamer, 1,640, Thompson, 4th 
April,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Matheson & 
Co. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 
4th April,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Muramatsu, 
4th April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 4th April,—Hakodate, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,668, Christiansen, 5th 
April,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 51I1 
April,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Piccolo, German steamer, 875, Nessan, 5th April, 
—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nunome, 
5th April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
seu Kaisha. 

Higo Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Thomsen, 6lh 
April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Spiegalthal, 
6th April,—Niigata, General.— Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Alliance (6), United States cruiser, Captain H. C. 
Taylor, 7th April,—Shanghai. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
7th April,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Muramatsu, 
7th April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
71I1 April,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saratoga, Norwegian ship, 1,398, Zetnichow, 8th 
April,—Puget Sound, Ballast.—Captain. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 
8th April,— Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, j 
8th April,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nunome,; 
8th April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Angers, British steamer, 2,087, Pinkham, 8th April, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell He Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Som¬ 
mers, 9th April,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Higo Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Thompsen, 
9th April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Miru, 10th 
April,—Hachinohe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
loth April,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Dardanus, British steamer, 1,507, T. Purdy, 10th 
April,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, nth April,—Hongkong, General.—P. 
M. S.S. Co. 

Thibet, Britixii steamer, 1,676, W. S. Broun, nth 
Apiil,— Kobe, Nagasaki, Hongkong, and Bom¬ 
bay, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARR1VBD. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Miss Clara Howard, Miss 
Orth, Mr. Orth, Mr. Frank Ronalds, and Captain 
W. G. Forbes in cabin ; Mr. Shiraishi in second 
class, and 55 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Djemnah, from Hongkong 
viA ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Feldman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall, Messrs. Harris, Hunt, deSoliveus, Miss 
J. Fanny, Mr. Lecomte, Captain and Mrs. Gerrard 
and child, Mrs. Claike and 2 daughters, Dr. Geo. 
Goodall, Captain A. Goodale, Messrs. Shibuya, 
Trumont, R. de Lavisory, Takada, Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. Weber, Messrs. R. 
Field, Stephenson, W. Ralhbone, P. Rathbone, 
Field, E. Ware, Major-General Cherry, Mr. 
and Mrs. Prentice, Miss Birmingham, Misses 

B. and M. Gray, Mr. Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Lee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mathewson, Mr. S. Kynett, 
Mr. R. P. Perry, Mr. and Mis. Arthur, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gray, Messrs. Thelche, Robertson, Rev. Mr. 
Crosby, Mr. A. Rathbone, Mr. Stone, Dr. Ellis, 
Count Greppi and servant, Mr. Fiaser, Rev. M. 
Arthur, Messrs. Birmingham, P. A. Russell, C. 
Rossell, Dr. Fisher, Dr. Bonar, Messrs. Gardner, 
Hawes, Bethell, Percival Lowell, Ross Curtis, 
Miss Cornell, L’Abb6 Sutter, Mr. and Mrs. Ham¬ 
mond, Mr. Elwes, Sir W. and Lady Ffolkes and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Moller, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hong, Miss Lee, Mr. Petsaly, Mr. and Mrs. Mal- 
laivre. Miss Debay, Messrs. Bernard Meivesta, 
and Herve in cabin ; 3 Chinese in steerage. ' 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru,l\a\n Kobe: 
—Miss Webb, Messrs. E. S. Bell, E. R. Woodman, 
James Williams, S. Kobano, and R. Koidzumi in 
cabin ; 42 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Dardanus, from Kobe:— 
Mr. and Mrs. Wentherstone and daughter, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Heath in cabin. 

Per American steamer China, from Hongkong : 
—Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Bouton, Messis. N. S. 
Bouton, A. J. Averill, Fraser, Scoville, Barney, 
Olger, D. S. Lasder, Percy Percival, A. H. Ougli, 
Smith, Joy, Mrs. Burgess Watson, 2 children, and 
maid, Mr. Houlton, Mr. Rodriguez, Miss Graham, 
Commander H. C. B. Hulbeit, R.N., Mr. G. H. 
Wood, Mr. Ralph Smith, and Mrs. Robbins in 
cabin. For San Francisco : Mr. Liebes and Mr. 
Pace in cabin; 11 passengers in European and 
180 in Chinese steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Ha¬ 
kodate :—Mr. Yendo, Mrs. Sonoda and 3 children, 
Mr. H. Henson, Miss Platty, Messrs. R. Asada, 
S. Ijiri, R. Miztishiri, and Miss Sasada in cabin; 
39 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco:—Messrs. D. Pricot, C. D. Livieralo, 

C. W. Collier, C. B. Bernhard, W. D. Gerke, E. 
H. Kenney and family, Mi. and Mrs. R. G. Ogle, 
Messrs. M. Bolles, M. Baggally, M. Gillingham, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Pattison, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Montell, Mr. F. K. Muramatsu, Mrs. M. P. Stoiey, 
Lieut, and Mrs. Smith, and Mr. B. Hyde Pearson 
in cabin. For Hongkong: Messrs. Geo. Hauhart, 
M. Purriz, J. Stewart Happer, Mrs. X. Hill, Mrs. 
H. H. Paxton and Miss Paxton, and Mr. T. B. 
Cunningham in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. J. O. P. Bland, 
Misses Sutton, Thomas, Bishop Williams, Count 
de Llorente, Dr. Scianton and family, Dr. and 
Mrs. Wainwright, Messrs. Kirby, F. da Roza, O. 
Vinals, T. Winkler, C. F. Stroine, W. Lebetoff, 
J. H. Armstrong, J. L. Pereira, J. T. Cole, E. 
Volke, Fr. Neck, M. Revilliod, Borhes, and W. 
A. Wilson in cabin ; 11 Japanese and 4 Chinese 
in steerage. 

DBPAKTBD. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong viA 
ports:—Miss Flora M. Bristowe, Mr. Nelson and 
son, Messrs. T. B. Clarke Thornhill, Bepnett, 1 
Goodisou, and C. W. Arnould in cabin ; 4 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, foi 
Shanghai and polls:—Messrs. N. Foot, Geo. Sale, 
A. Barnes, Revilliod, H. S. Freese, R. Hamilton, 1 
Kato, L. Ridout, J. G. Holt, Lieut. L. Wood, ' 
Miss A. Parker, Miss S. M. Burnet, Miss E. 
MacRae, and Mr. and Mrs. Hashiguchi in cabin ; 
34 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for Hong¬ 
kong :—Mr. C. S. Moore in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong viA 
ports:—Silk for Fiance 783 bales; for London 32 
bales; total 815 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 


Swain, reports:—Left Shanghai the 27th March 
at noon. Arrived at Nagasaki the 291I1 at 5 a.m. 
and left the 30th at 5.30 p.m. Arrived at Shimo- 
noseki the 31st at 6 a.m. and left at 10.30 a.in. 
Arrived at Kobe the isl Apiil at 8 a.m. and left 
the 2nd at noon. Arrived at Yokohama the 3rd 
April at 4.30 p.m.; had light to moderate winds 
and fine pleasant weather throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Arai, reports :—Left Hakodate the 1st April at 
2 p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 2nd at 1.15 
p.m. and left the 3rd at 4 p.m. Arrived at Yoko¬ 
hama the 41I1 at 6.40 a.m.; had fine weather all 
the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Kobe the 4th April at 
noon ; had fine weather and light winds to Oshima, 
j which was passed at 9.35 p.m.; thence to Omai* 
saki had strong E.S.E. winds and head sea; pass¬ 
ed Rock Island the 5th at 3.10 p.m.; thence to 
port light variable airs and calm. Time of arrival 
at Yokohama at 9.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports:—Left Hakodate the 4th April at 
2 p.m.; rounded Shiriya-saki at 5.30 p.m.; had 
light to moderate southerly winds with fine weather 
and smooth sea. Arrived at Oginohama the 5th 
at I p.m. and left the 6th at 5.30 a.m.; had mode¬ 
rate northerly winds and cloudy dull weather; at 
noon wind freshening to moderate and strong 
north gale with thick rainy weather and tremen¬ 
dous head sea; passed Inuboye at 7 p.m.; at 11 
p.m. weather and sea moderating ; rounded No- 
shima the 71I1 at 1 a.m., had strong to ftesh north 
wind lip to port. Time ol arrival at Yokohama 
6 a.m. 

The American steamer China, Captain Seabury, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 2nd April; had strong 
N.E. monsoon with foggy weather through For¬ 
mosa Channel; easterly winds across eastern sea ; 
from Lunscholen group hard gales fiom N. to 
N.N.E. blowing with hurricane force during the 
night of the 6th ; from noon of 7th to report fine 
weather with moderate northerly winds. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Hakodate the 6th April 
at 2 p.m.; had light breeze and oveicast sky; 
when passed Shiriya-saki wind hauled to N.E. 
strong breeze and thick, with snow and sleet, re¬ 
maining so until Cape Riore was passed; then, wea¬ 
ther clearing and moderating, had moderate winds 
from N.W. loS.W.to Nosliima, when wind hauled 
round to north ; off Sagami passed British schooner 
Esmeralda beating up. Arrived at Yokohama the 
8th April at to.45 a.m. 

The British schooner Esmeralda, Captain J. T. 
Harrison, reports :—Left Guam the 16th Match 
for Yokohama viA Northern Islands of the Mari¬ 
ana Group; lost trade winds in lat. 20° N.; light 
winds and calms to the Bonin Islands; thence to 
port frequent heavy gales and very high sea. 
Arrived off Noshima light the 6th April at 3 p.m., 
but had to put to sea again for a very liaid gale 
from the N.N.E. Arrived at Yokohama the 8th 
April at 7 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Seaile, reports:—Left San Francisco the 2lst 
March ; had fine weather with variable winds 
throughout with exception of last two days, during 
which we had strong winds from S.E. to N.W. 
with rough cioss sea and heavy noitherly swell; 
crossed meridian 33.43. Time 17 days, 20 hours, 
and 31 minutes. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 

-4- 

IMPORTS. 

There has not been much change in rhe general 
aspect of the maiket during the pas^wevk; dealers 
have been about, and from all that can be learned 
respecting the condition of tiade in the country it 
may be gathered that a slow improvement is going 
on and that if crop prospects continue favouiabie 
trade will benefit accordingly, but it will take a 
long lime to reestablish prosperity. Sales of 
English Yarn amount to about 1,000 bales; prices 
show a further decline on nearly all counts. Bom- 
bays have been very dull, owing to the competition 
of the Japanese mill productions, which are being 
offered freely at low rates. Sales of Shirtings 
amountto about 2,000 pieces, T.-Cloths 3,300pieces, 
and Victoria Lawns 5,000 pieces, but there has 
been almost nothing doing in Fancies or Woollens. 

COTTON FI ECU GOODS. 

Grey Shillings—yds. jginche* 1 1.50 to 3 jo 
Grey Shirting*—glh, yds. ^5incliea 1.65 to a 5a! 

I'. Cloth—7lh, 24 ymds, 32 inches . 1.35 to 1.47J 

Indigo Shirtings-— la yards, 44 indies... 1.20 to 1.60 
Prints—Amu tsd.a.) yard*, 30 incha*... 1.40 to 1.90 
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Cotton—Italians and Satteeua Black, 32 n» .. 

incites . 0.07 to 0.15 

I 111 key Reds—1 J to af lb, 24 yai ds, jo ran ns- «. 

inches . ... 1.07J li> 1.151 

tin key Reds—ai to 3 lb, 24 yards, 30 

inches . 1.37} to 1.47$ 

I "i key Reds—3I to 4ft, 1 | yards, 30 

inches . 1.87} to 1.934 

Velvets—Black, 35 yards, aa inches ... 4.50 to 6,00 
Victoria I.awns, la yards, 42-3 inch**... 0 50 li. 0.65 

I affachsliift. ia yards, 43 inches . 1 3S to 3.35 

Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 2.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.1a to 3 ft, 24/35 yards. 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.81b, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

WOOI.I.HNS. 

t'lain Oi leans, 40-42 yaids, 3a inches 9|.uo U, 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.244 to 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium... 0.20 tn 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3a incites 

Common . 0.16 to 10 

Monssnline do l.aine—Crape, 34 yards, 

31 incites . . on{ to 0.15J 

Cloths—Pilots, 51 @ 5ft inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths—Presidents, 54 ( 3 ) 56 inches ... 0.474100.5*4 

Cloths—Onion, 54 ig 56 inches . 0.30 to o.6e 

Blankets—Scarlet and Gresn, 41034ft, 

per ’*> .. o.JO i" 0.39 

CO P I ON VARNS. 

Nut. 10/24, Ordinary..$25.00 1037.50 

Nos. 16/34, Medium. *7 75 to 38.35 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest . 2850 to 30.00 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 30 oO (031.00 

Nos. 28/33, Ordinary. 39.00 to 39.50 

Nos. 28 32, Medium . 29.75 (03100 

Nos. 38/33, Good to Best. 31.00 to 32.50 

Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best . jj.50 to 36.50 

No. 338, Two-fold. J4.00 1035 5a 

No. 43s, I wo-fold. jfi.oo to 38.00 

ran sals. 

No. aos, Bombay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. 16s, Bombay . 70.00 to 77.00 

Nob. 10/14, Bombay. 

MHTAl.S. 

A fair amount of sales at last quotations, but 
dealers will only pay current rales for “spot” cargo 
offering lower prices for anything “to arrive.” 

rm* Haul. 

Flat lima, 1 inch. |3.8o to 3.85 

Plat Bars, 1 inch. 3.90 to 3.95 

Mound and square up to f inch . 2.85 to 3.95 

Nailrod, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small size. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 3.90 to 3.00 

Sheet Iron. 3 .00 to 3.40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.30 to 6.40 

Wire Nails, assorted. 4.40 to 4.70 

Tin Plates, per box . 5.70 to 6.00 

Pig Iron, No. 3 . 1.40 to 1.45 

1C HR OS li Nit. 

Small sales of American Oil at quotations 
Market is called steady, but without much business 
doing. Nothing done in Russian. The Endea 
vour landed 50,000 cases here, and took the balance 
of her cargo to Kobe. There have been some 
arrivals, and present stock is close upon 700,000 
cases of sold and unsold Oil. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . *,.65 to 1.674 

. 1.624(01.65 

Uevoe. 1 60 to 1.624 

Russian . 1.55 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

Market quiet, and Browns have dropped in price. 
Takao is nominally $3.90, but holders will not part 
at this price. White quiet and unchanged in value. 

Brown Takao. $3 90 to 3*95 

Brown Daitong . 3.10103.95 

Brown Canton . 5,00 to 6.00 

Brown Java and Penang. 5.50 to 6.00 

White Refined . 5.00(07.75 


EXPORTS. 

RAW Slf.K. 

Our last issue was of the 3rd April ; since that 
date settlements on this Market amount to 1,870 
piculs divided thus:— Filatares, 1,163; Re-reels, 
466; Kakeda, 238; Oshu, 13. Direct shipments 
have been nothing during the present week ; con¬ 
sequently the total export business remains at the 
above figures—1,870 piculs. 

The great activity noted in our last continued, 
and prices were still further advanced, the top 
price paid for best Shinshu filatures being 8655. 
This was the turning point; buyers refused to go 
on at these extreme rates, and after two days quiet 
Market holdeis gave way to some extent. A fresh 
amount of business was done at our quotations 
given below, and the Market closes quiet with a 
tendency towards ease. 

Exchange has been fairly steady with a very 
slight fluctuation, and has had practically no effect 
on our Market either one way or another. 

Arrivals from the interior are very scanty and 
present stock list is down to 3,100 piculs. There 


are some further supplies in the country, hut they 
ar e not of any great moment, and it is not likely 
that we shall see further arrivals of any great con¬ 
sequence during lire present season. 

The Spring weather seems very favourable for 
vegetation in most districts, and consequently there 
is at present no reason to fear for the coming crop. 
Holders are getting slightly anxious in face of the 
advanced point of the season at which we have 
arrived; at the same lime they will trot reduce 
prices very much although they can well afford to 
do so having regard to the large quantity of silk 
they have lately sold at very high figures. As 
before noted stocks of all kinds are very much 
reduced with the single exception of Re-reels ; in 
this class holders remain very firm especially for 
chop silks, and thus stand in the way of business 
being done. 

There has only been one shipping opportunity 
during the week, the English Mail of the 51b inst. 
This vessel, the Verona, took 815 bales for Europe 
and the present export figures are 27,649 piculs, 
against 34,980 last year and 38,364 at the same 
date in 1889. 

Hanks .—Nothing done; holders are strong and 
a ^k 8530 for 50 bales of Shinshu Hanks, Shintare, 
grading No. 2\. Same price is wanted for some 
Chichibu Hanks, of fine size but poor in colour and 
quality. 

Filatures .—The large business noted in our last 
went on, prices rising daily until 8655 was paid for 
some best Shinshu, fine size, for Europe. In coarse 
sizes S625 was paid and tire remaining stock of 
best chops was at once held off the Market for 
8640 or over. At one time Shunmeisha asked this 
figure (8640) for his silk, but after trying the 
market in vain lie reduced his pretensions to 8630 
and 8620, finally selling about 100 piculs at 8610. 
For the moment ibis last may stand as the re¬ 
presentative quotation for this class of silk. Good 
quality and well known marks are now very 
scarce and are likely to be so until new silk comes 
round again. Koshu filature, Yajima, has just been 
done at 8605. 

Re-reels .—Comparatively small business in this 
class owing to the firmness with which holders 
keep their stock off the market. Koriyama have 
been done at $595, with second quality at $575! 
Joshu Ijj- at 8575; Chichibu 8580; but no busi 
ness passing in any of the well known recognised 
Joshu marks. 

Kakeda .—Considerable purchases at an advance 
in price and present stock is down to 100 piculs. 

Oshu .—One parcel of Sendai has passed the 
scales, and that brought $550 per picul. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No. )4. Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) . Nom.$530 to 540 

Hanks— No. 2 (Joshu) . Nom. 530(0535 

Hanks—No. 24 (Sliinslm). Nom. 520(0525 

Hanks—No. 24 (Josh 11). Nom. 520(0525 

Hanks—No. 2$ to 3 ... Nom. 510(0515 

Hanks—No. 3 . ,.... Nom. 500(0505 

Hanks—No. 34 . Nom. 480(0490 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. G40 to 650 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers.. 630(0635 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 620(0630 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. 615 to 620 

Filatures—No. 1 j, 13/16, 14/17 den. 600 to 610 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 600 to 610 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 580(0590 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 560(0570 

Re-reels—Extra . Nom. — 

Re-teels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. 1.. 600 to 610 

Re-ieels—No. 1, 13/1 5, 14/16 deniers. 585 to 595 

Re-reels—No. 14. 13/16, 14/17 denieis . 570(0580 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 560(0565 

Re-reels—No. aj, 14/18 deniers . 550 to 555 

Re-reels—No. 3, 1 4/20 deniers . 520(0540 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom. — 

Kakedas—No. 1 . 575 to 580 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 565(0570 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 555 to 560 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 545 to 550 

Kakedas—No. 3 . 525 to 530 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 515(0520 

Kakedas—No. 4 . 505 to 510 

Oshu Sendai—No. *4 . . 540 to 550 

Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 . 535 to 540 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. 510(0520 

Sodai—No. 24 . ... — 


V' ^ vinge’d buyers 

‘ r*-' 


small daily sales stock is decreased 300 piculs on 
the week. The quality auiU. runs down, and al¬ 
though quotations sl|J^ 
would gladly pay. ^m 
better quality. , _ 

and—' - — 

br 


r\/ to 2},919 
- 29,342 at the 


portion cf our 
interior for use 
ceacntl for 


af 

P'l__ '.-*•! *■ ““t > *• 

sa'me date in 1&89. 

Pierced Cocoons .—The latger 
stock has been returned into the 
in home consumption. Tko t 

this produce may be considered closed. 

Noshi .—Small dealings in Joshu are from 872 
to S82. The assortment on offer is now very poor 
and unattractive. 

Kibiso .—Considerable business done in Low 
Cur lies at from §25 835 - A few bales Filature 

at 8118, Shinshu at 865, 848 and §37- Some in¬ 
fo '°r Oshu passed the scales at 842-J- and 835. 

Mawata .—No transactions, the slock being old 
and undesirable in quality. 

Sundries .—Another sale of Tama-ito at $210, 
and some small purchases of JVeri at fiom 810 to 
815. according to quality. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best..Nom. — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best. . 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .}, 35 to $140 

Noshi-ito— Filature, Medium. 120 to 130 

Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 130 to 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best . 

Noshi-ito—Sliinslm, Good . 1 

Noshi-ito—Sliinslm, Medium. 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . . 130 to 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best . 8510 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good . 774 t 0 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary . 70 to 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected... 11 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. 1 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Beat . 

Kibiso-—Shinshu, Best. 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 55 to 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 50 to 

Kibiso—joshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 

Kibiso—Uaclioji, Good . 45 to 

Kibiso—Uaclioji, Medium to I.ow. 324 to 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 

Mawata—Good to Best . 180 to 

Export Table Waste Silk to loth April, 1891 :— 


f>35 

to 

$140 

120 

to 

>30 

130 

to 

140 

100 

to 

110 

130 

to 

140 

85 

to 

87* 

774 

to 

So 

7° 

to 

75 

110 

to 

120 

100 

to 

,0 5 

55 

to 

60 

50 

to 

40 

35 

to 

30 

45 

to 

40 

32* 

to 

27* 

<5 

to 

8 

180 

to 

190 


Shiuk 1890-91. 

1889.90. 

1888-89. 

Piculs. 

P1 c 111. a. 


Waste Silk . 26,632 

23,882 

26,864 

Pierced Cocoons. 1,287 

2,190 

2,478 

27.9'9 

26,072 

29,342 


picul*. 

PICULS. 

Export from 1st July ) 2 9*3 u0 

27,600 

29,950 

Stock, 10th April . 3,400 

5.850 

4,000 

Availablesupplies to dale 32,700 

33-450 

33,950 


Export Raw Silk Tables to iotli April, i8qi 



S ■» in 

a 1890 91. 

1889-90. 

1888-89. 



Hri.ni. 

Dai >•. 

11 4 1 KB. 

Europe. 

America . 


12,267 

'4-797 

'4,575 

19,948 

•9.705 

18,328 

Total . | 

Bair* 

Piculs 

27,064 

27,649 

34.523 

34.980 

38,033 

38,364 

Settlements and Diiect ? 

Export from 1st July ) 
Stock, loth April . 

31,400 

3,100 

35,'5° 

2,150 

1.11.111.* . 
38 OOO 

3.300 

Available mi p plies t 

0 d a 1 e 

34,500 

37.300 

41.300 


WASTE SILK. 

Settlements in this branch are 381 piculs, namely : 
Noshi, 71 ; Kibiso, 294; Neri, 16. 

Arrivals are now very light and even with the 


Exchange lias been failly steady throughout the 
week; closing as under with a probable tendency 
downwards in the near future: — London, 4111/3. 
Credits, 3/3; Documents, 3/3$; 6m/s. Credits, 
3 / 3 i; Documents, 3/3I; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. 
878^; 4111/s. U.S. §79!-; Paris, 4111/s. fcs. 4. 10; 
6m/s. fcs. 4.12. 


Estimated Silk Stock, loth April, 1891 :— 

Raw. 

Hanks . 80 

Filatures . 1,050 

Re-reels . 1,814 

Kakeda . 102 

Oshu . 49 

Taysaam Kinds ... 5 


iciii.8 . Wait*. piculs. 

Cocoons. 100 

Noshi-ito . 950 

Kibiso. 2,060 

Mawata . 140 

Sundries. 150 


Total piculs . 3,100 


Total piculs . 3,400 


TEA. 

Nothing doing; no stock ; season closed. Set¬ 
tlements to date 217,250 piculs against 184,000 
piculs last year. All quotations withdrawn. Wea¬ 
ther is good for the crop, and some sample pack¬ 
ages of new Tea should go forward by the Belgic 
in a fortnight’s time. 


during the 
the close of a 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has been fairly steady 
week, but there are symptoms at 
weakness that indicates a decline. 

Veiling — tinnk Mill* nn demand. 3/2J 

Sterling—Bank j month*’sight .. 3' aj 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight .. 3/3 

Sterling— Puvate ft months’ sight . 3/3J 

On Paris—Bank sight . . 4.02 

On Pari*—Private 6 months' sight. 4.12 

□n Hongkong—Bank sight. . 4 */• di*. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 daya’ sight . 1 •/. di«. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight . 71 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’sight. 7ai 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 77J 

On Ne«v York—Piivate 30 days’sight . 784 

On San Fta»c<*eo—Rank Biils on demand... 77J 
On S«n Francisco—Private todays' sight.. 78$ 
Silver .. . 44t 
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CONTRACTORS *0 THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD- 

^ American bar. 

-"lith A'ffftfr—New York 3rd Nov^r^ ^ 

General.—Captain. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,648, JacUsSh^ 
*nril.- vKobe 9th April, General.—Adam 4 fc* 


"•liner. 


Y ARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES 


oiiiillll UfiUL'wu.’J'J W. mvuj 

Titi. mwaDor ,, a MTBirr aiAUEJT!' c- 
(of which wo are solo maker*) are ’ ■ iv ... 
any others. The chief advantages are 

1 . Wonderful Economy of FueL 

2 . First-class Workmanship. 

8. Moderate Prices. . . .. , _ 


Screw SteaMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats 


4! Greatest obtainable power for weight and spaoa 

• occupied. 

6. Quickness in raising stoam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7 . Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from tho smallest sise suitable for carrying on yacht# 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddlo 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, &c., 4 c. We supply 
sets of Machinery separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
in English, French or Spanish. Send for Copy to 

SIMPSOH, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181 . QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. E.O. 


BUILT ABROAD. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 


NERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro- 
The Machinery Market and .fr¬ 
ustrated) — the greatest machinery 
mrnal published—(subscription 12s. 6 d. 
post free) ; London Agent of Messrs, 
itrickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
large exporter of Machinery aud E11- 
Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
Buying Agent in England for one or 
rms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
use. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
e English Machinery and Engineering 
ibles him to save large sums to foreign 


And eeo that each J..r bears Laron Liebig’s Signature 
in Slue Ink across ihe Label. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 

June 7th, 1890. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


The Physician’s Core 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 


ROUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. DIFFICULTY OF 
'-^BREATHING arc soeedily cured by Vs. EATING'S COUGH 
LOZENGES ^recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief, They coitain no Op : um, Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. zjth, 1890.—aiins. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations' 
Bilious Affections. 


Sold bv all Druggists and Storeleem 

N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


HOLLOWA rs PILLS 


P ERSONS suffering rom weak or debilitated 
constitutions will r'seover that by The use 
of this wonderful met cine there is “ Health 
for.ill.” The blood v? t e fountain of life, and its 
purity can be mamtaiiy- by the use o* ’ hese Pills, 

Sia Samuel Bakvr, in his .;..'k entitled “ The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in AbvsriniV nays—• 1 • -uered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fa-dr tl.at I urn Doctor, amt I had the best 
medicines ; t rhe service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ini 
short time- I had many appli-.-’ui*, to whom 1 served out a 
quantitv of Holloway’s Fills, lhcso are mea useful to on ex¬ 
plorer, ar, posse.s.ug unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 


Awarded Colo him L'pool Internt Exhibition, 1888 . 


ENQUSM P7^r»UFAOTURED 


Driier.uly fragrant a* tin. ’.lose itaelf. 
Always svect and Itcsh, ih> delightful 
odour never wearies. 

ATKINSON’S 

EAU BE COLOGNE 

absolutely superior to all other makes 
for the fineness of ita aroma.its strength, 
and its exceedingly refreshing qualities. 
Atkinson’s Enoubu is the best. 

Of all Dealers. 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 
CAHTIQH! Only genuine with Bbield-shppe 
blue <& yellow label & usual Trade Mark, 
‘‘White Bose," and address in fnU. 


RIC! r YOND 
CAVElY^SH CO., 

LHX1TBD, 

LIVERPOOL 


SIMPLER SAFE, AND CERTAIN 1 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


SPECIAL BRANDS 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking’ Mixture.” 
Superline Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish l 

IN ALU USUAL SIZES. ' 

PRICE LIST S OH A PPLICATION. 

Established a Quarter of a Century. 


Is a certain remedy for bod legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all uitlammations. 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in i87t, says—“I had with ine a quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude: and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonfnlof Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor at Jr, Main Street, 
Settlement,' by James Ellacot 1 ’ Beale, of No, J8, Blufl, 
Yokohama.— Saturuay, April ii, 1891. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended tor insertion in the “Japan 
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and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
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Yokohama: Saturday, April 18, 1891. 


BIRTH. 

On the nth inst„ ihe wife of J. N. Seymour of a 
Daughter. 

DEATH. 

In Hongo, Tokyo, Monday, April 13th, from disease of 
the brain, Uriel Lhamon .-imith, aged ji months, s-n of 
Geo. T. a«d Candace L. Smith. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The peach trees on the banks of the Rikugo- 
gawa, Kawasaki, are now in full blossom. 

The Kongo Kan and Hiyei Kan arrived at 
Singapore on the 13th instant, en route for Japan. 

The Hon. Mrs. Swift, wife of the late Ame¬ 
rican Minister, will start from Japan on the 23rd 
instant for home. 

The Russian Minister will start from the capital 
on the 22nd instant for Nagasaki to receive 
H.I.H. the Czarewitch. 

The Prince Imperial proceeded on the 11 th 
instant to the Imperial hunting preserves at 
Minamiloshimagori, Tokyo. 

H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa Takkhito will pro¬ 
ceed to Nagasaki about the 171b instant to re¬ 
ceive the Russian Prince Imperial. 

The regular general meeting of shareholders 
of the Japan Tea Export Company will he held 
on the 22nd instant, in the capital. 


His Imperial Highness Prince Komatsu Aki- 
HiTO-and his family left the capital on the 11 th 
instant to visit their villa at Nuinazu. 

The regular general meeting of shareholders 
of the Kyushu Railway Company will take place 
about the 28th instant at Monji, Buzen. 

The receipts of the Horonai Railway in Hok¬ 
kaido, during the three months ended March 


last, were yen 56,298.177, showing an increase 
of yen 16,708.457 as compared with the same 
period of the previous year. 

Viscount Tanuma Nozomu, ex-Chief of the 
Kokubo clan, Kazusa, was elected a member of 
the House of Peers on the 10th instant. 

The daily average receipts of the Kyushu Rail¬ 
way Company are at present over yen 1,357, 
which shows an average of yen 13.10 per mile. 

A drawing of Seven per Cent. Capitalized 
Pension Bonds amounting to yen 3,000,000 wil| 
lake place on the 28th instant at 10 a.m. in the 
office of the Bank of Japan. 

His Imperial Majesty the Emperor proceeded 
on the 10th inst. at 1.30 p.m. to the residence 
of Count Kawamura, a Privy Councillor, return¬ 
ing lo the Palace in the evening. 

The receipts of the Kabuki Theatre, Kobiki- 
cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo, during the 15 days ended 
the 28 th ultimo, were about yen 20,000, making 
a daily average of over yen 1,333. 

The Chiyoda Kan arrived at Yokosuka on the 
1 ith instant about 5 a.m. Viscount Kabayama, 
Minister of State for the Navy, proceeded thither 
the same afternoon and visited the ship. 

A Fine Art Exhibition will be held by mem¬ 
bers of the Meiji Art Society in the former build¬ 
ings of the Nobles' Club at Uyeno for about 3c 
days, commencing on the nth of next month. 

An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 14th instant, at which there were present 
Counts Matsukata, Yamada, S.iigo, and Goto, 
Viscount Aoki, and Messrs. Mutsu and Yoshi- 
kawa. 

Their Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
will proceed to the Hama Detached Palace on 
the 24th instant to view the cherry trees in the 
enclosure of the Palace, which will then be in 
full blossom. 

The fifth general meeting of members of the 
Red Cross Society of Japan will he held on the 
21 st inst., at the former Suisau Kan, or Marine 
Products Hall, in Uyeno Park. H.M. the Em¬ 
press will, it is expected, be present on the 
occasion. 

During the month of February last the Sanyo 
Railway Company carried 77,390 passengers, 
from whom yen 12,343.67 was realized by the 
sale of tickets. Dining the same period 7,400 
tons of freight were carried, realizing yen 
2,512.27. 

Messrs. Uno Hogara and Sasaki Masakichi, 
Professors, ami Yamagiwa Katsusabuio, an 
Assistant Professor of the College of Medicine 
in 1 he Imperial University, were ordered on the 
14th instant to proceed to Germany with the 
object of investigating Dr. Koch's invention. 

During last year 495 fires occurred in the city 
of Tokyo, bv which 4,501 houses burned. Of 
the above figure 200 fires were incendiary, the 
remainder being caused by the upsetting of 
lamps, or by accidents in connection with hiba- 
chi or furnaces. 


Members of the Kanagawa Prefectural Assembly 
elected from the city of Yokohama and a num¬ 
ber of members of the Yokohama City Assembly 
met on the 13th instant at the Machigaisho, and 
conferred as lo the presentation of a petition to 
the Government asking that Mr. Asada, Go¬ 
vernor of Kanagawa, should not be removed. 

Mr. Numata Masayoshi, who sent to the Nip¬ 
pon a copy of the letter supposed to be for¬ 


warded from Mr. Tei to Lord Li, the present 
Chinese Minister, is now on trial at the Tokyo 
Local Court. On the 13th Messrs. Tei Yeinei, 
Tei Yeiho, and Tei Yeikei, Mrs. Numata and 
her sister, and Mr. Malsuno Shinjiro were 
summoned as witnesses. 


During the week ended the 10th instant 4,0791 
persons visited the Fine Art Exhibition in Uyeno 
Park. From the opening of the Exhibition up 
to the ioih instant 13,199 visitors were register¬ 
ed, of whom 74 were distinguished, 1,438 spe¬ 
cial, and 10,926 ordinary visitors, the remainder 
being members of the Fine Art Society, and 
students of the Tokyo Fine Art and Tokyo 
Technical Schools. 


The trial of Matsumoto Kyuichi, who threw 
from the gallery of the Lower House a quantity 
of horse-dung wrapped up in paper, and his 
instigators Asai Yoshio (aged 24), a shizoku of 
Wakayama Prefecture, and Kubota Shunosuke 
(aged 25), a shizoku of Miyagi Prefecture, has 
been concluded, and judgment was given on the 
14th instant in the Tokyo Local Court. Asai 
was sentenced lo 10 months'major confinement, 
and a fine of 20 yen, Kubota to 5 months’ major 
confinement and a fine of 15 yen, and Matsumoto 
to major confinement for 2 months and to pay 
a fine of 10 yen. 

I’he Japanese Consul at San Francisco reports 
that the total amount of the trade between 
Japan and San Francisco during the month of 
January last was $898,824, of which $37,069 re¬ 
presented exports from San Francisco to Japan, 
and $861,775 imports. The values of articles 
forwarded to the Eastern States of America 
through San Francisco during the period 
amounted to $303,098. The following are the 
values of imports and exports over $5,000 during 
the month :—Imports, $9,937 coal, $9,742 rice, 
$21,164 mats, $759,102 raw silk, and $22,387 
tea ; exports, $7,443 wheat flour, $14,114 leather, 
and $5,612 provisions. 


The Import trade is without much alteration, 
and what Yarns have been taken went off at 
prices in buyer’s favour generally, in some in¬ 
stances at a reduction of 50 cents per picul. 
Grey Shirtings and Italian Cloth have been 
taken in small quantities, but prices are almost 
nominal. The Metal market is not brisk, and rates 
are about the same. Buyers, however, make low 
offers for parcels to arrive, but importers do not 
catch on. Kerosene is quiet, and prices un¬ 
altered. The heavy stock has been further in¬ 
creased by the arrival of two cargoes from New 
York. The Sugar trade is not active, and as 
Browns are still coming in a large slock is ac¬ 
cumulating. The Silk market has not been so 
brisk, though, with the paucity of high qualities 
now on offer, this is a natural condition of the 
trade. The stock is very much reduced, and 
many parcels now on the market are not suitable 
for export, and will be used up by Japanese 
manufacturers. Arrivals are very light, and what 
comes is not first class, in fact all the tip-top Silk 
has been cleared off, and so far as the best chops 
are concerned the season is practically at an end. 
The mulberry is reported healthy and abun¬ 
dant, and the early worms will be out in a week 
or ten days. Waste Silk has been dull, the as¬ 
sortment being now very poor, and the stock 
left is not large. Nothing unfavourable has oc¬ 
curred with regard to the new Tea crop, and no 
frost is reported from any quarter. A check to 
growth, however, has probably taken place on 
account of the fall in the temperature, but this 
is not looked upon as a drawback to quality, 
though it may slightly retard early production. 
E-xchange has not been subject to much vaii- 
ation, and is weak at latest quotations. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE TBI AFFAIR. 

The public has heard nothing for some time 
about the Tei affair, which caused such keen 
excitement in Tokyo when it was first known. 
It will be remembered that the Nippon news¬ 
paper published a letter communicated by a 
person giving the nom de plume of “Untosei/’ 
The letter purported to be a copy of one ad¬ 
dressed to His Excellency Lord Li, the present 
Representative of China in Tokyo, and the 
description given of himself by the writer 
clearly identified him as Mr. Tei, formerly 
Japanese Chargt dAffaires in Peking. The 
sender of the letter did not give his real name 
ami address to the Nippon , but the latter never¬ 
theless departed from the usual journalistic 
custom by inserting the letter in its columns. 
The Nippon went so far as to point out that the 
internal evidence furnished by the letter indicated 
Mr. Tei as the author, and for a time the latter 
was branded as a black traitor to his country. 
Mr. Tei immediately instituted proceedings 
against the Nippon, and the result of the suit 
was awaited with curiosity. Evidently, the dis¬ 
covery of the person who sent the letter to the 
Nippon constituted the most important link in 
the evidence, but it seemed scarcely likely that 
this could be found out, as “ Untosei'* had not 
afforded any apparent clue to identification. 
The Jiji Shimpo, however, now alleges that 
the original of “ Untosei ” has been traced, and 
that he is a Shizoku of Tokyo, by name Numata 
Masanobu. The evidence of identity is said to 
have been procured by a Chinese, but our 
contemporary passes over this part of the busi¬ 
ness in a very cursory fashion, merely remark¬ 
ing that the discovery of “ Untosei” will enable 
the mystery to be cleared up. 


CHANGES IN LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 


A number of changes in Local Governments 
are announced in the Official Gazette of yester¬ 
day. The list is as follows:— 

Nami. Appoinimint. Formir Position. 


Mr Koteda Yaiusada...Prefect of Niigata...Prefect of Sliimane. 

Mr - 1V ';'ao da,ra . Ma : { Prefe£t m °o f to KUma '} p «‘«* ° f Mlyagl. 
Mr. Funakoshi Mamoru.Prefect of Miyagi...Prefect of Ishikawa. 

Mr. Oki Morikata.Prefect of Shiga Retired List. 

Mr. ^'""‘ T'd^a- j Prefect^ Kana- j Prefectof Niigano . 

Mr - { Prefect ^ I-shika -} Prefect of Miyazaki 

Mr. Asada Tokunori ...Prefect of Nagano..Prefect of Kana- 

gawa. 

Mr. Chida Teigyo.{ Prefec > ‘ a ^ a Waka -} Prefect of Niigata. 

Mr. Kvazaki Kojiro.Prefect of Oita .Prefect of Shiga. 

Mr. Tatemori Mao .Prelect of Kagawa..Reti-ed List. 

Mr. Nakamura Motoo...Prefect of Gumma..Chief of Taxation 

Bureau in Fin¬ 
ance Department. 

Mr ’ N k?c h hr ra Ry °:} Prefect of Tottori...rrefect of Oita. 

Mr. Shinozaki Goto .Prefect if Shimane.Retired List (former¬ 

ly Prefect of Nii¬ 
gata . 

Mr. Nagamine Yakichi.Prefect of Miyazaki.Secretary of Osaka 

City Government. 

* 

* * 

The following arj placed on the Retired 
List:— 

Nami. Formir Post. 

Mr. Tomioka Keimei.Prefect of Kumamoto. 

Mr. Shil.awara \Va.Prefect of Kagawa. 

Mr. -Sato Yozo . ..Prefect of Gumma. 

Mr. Ishikawa Chiuryo .Prefect of Wakayama. 

Mr. Takei Morimasa .Prefect of Tottori. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Uchiumi Tadakatsu, who becomes Prefect 
of Kanagawa, moving there from Nagano, was 
formerly Prefect of Hyogo, and while in that 
position earned great popularity among the 
foreign residents. The post of Prefect of Kana- 
gawa is now regarded as the most important 
local appointment in Japan, after the Governor¬ 
ship of Tokyo and Osaka. 

• 

* * 

Two new members of the House of Peers are 


also nominated by the Emperor. They are 
Mr. Tomioka Keimei, hitherto Prefectof Kuma¬ 
moto, but now placed on the Retired List, and 
Mr. Kyoura Keigo, Chief of the Police Bureau 
in the Home Department. Mr. Tomioka became 
Prefect of Kumamoto sixteen years ago, when it 
was among the least easily governed districts in 
the empire. When the Satsnma rebellion broke 
out, he was besciged in Kumamoto Castle 
with Viscount Tani. and in consequence of 
a severe wound then received, he more than 


once sought to retire from active life, after the 
suppression of the rebellion. His resignation 
was not accepted, however, and only now, at 
the advanced age of 72, is he enabled to retire 
to the comparative ease of a member of the 
Upper House. 


THE J1YU SHIMBUN. 

The complications connected with the editor¬ 
ship and control of the Jiyu Shimbun culmi¬ 
nated in a fracas on the nth instant. At 7 
o'clock in the morning, Messrs. Mogi and Sato, 
attended by a couple of youths described as soshi 
—every “gentleman at large" is a soshi now-a- 
days—made their appearance at the office of 
the paper. They found Mr. Nakanishi in 
charge, who told them that he was there as 
the representative of Mr. Naohara, and that 
they could not be admitted. After some alter¬ 
cation, Messrs. Mogi and .Sato retired, saying 
that they should consult Mr. Naohara. Soon 
afterwards they returned at the head of about 
twenty soshi. Mr. Nakanishi asked whether 
they had- obtained Mr. Naohara's permis¬ 
sion, to which Mr. Mogi replied that there was 
no occasion to consult Mr. Naohara, and at 
once began to force his way in. Resistance 
being offered by Mr. Nakanishi, the rorA/'fell 
upon him. He defended himself with a chair, 
and received two wounds on his head, but 
nevertheless managed to seize two of his assail¬ 
ants and hand them over to the police, who 
arrived upon the scene in a few minutes. 


COUNT YAMADA. 

The Official Gazette announces the promotion 
of H.E. Count Yamada, Minister of State for 
Justice, to the First Grade of the Second Rank. 
This very unusual promotion attracts much .at¬ 
tention. No other member of the present Cabi¬ 
net occupies a higher position than the Second 
Grade of the Second Rank, and Count Yamada 
is consequently placed by the present promo¬ 
tion above the heads of all his colleagues. By 
some the honour paid to the Minister of State 
for Justice is referred to the successful compila¬ 
tion and promulgation of the Civil Code and 
Code of Civil Procedure, and there can he very 
little doubt, we think, that this is the proximate 
cause. But the elevation of one member of the 
Cabinet above the heads of his colleagues, in 
official rank, though his services may justify the 
measure, is not unlikely to prelude his retire¬ 
ment or removal to another post, and in that 
light the announcement of yesterday is regarded 
by many. 

WATANABE KAZAN. 

We described, last autumn, the festival held in 
Tokyo to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of the well known painter, Watanabe 
Kazan. The people of his native place in Mi- 
kawa province have now followed Tokyo’s ex¬ 
ample, by setting up a harvdsome monument to 
his memory on the site of the old castle of To- 
moye. On the 3rd instant a great ceremony 
was organised in honour of the completion of 
the work, wrestling, fireworks, and other features 
being all present. A colossal green arch, erect¬ 
ed at the entrance of the road leading to the 
monument, was decorated with the flags of all 
nations, in memory of the fact that Watanabe 
had made a painting of the various national 
ensigns of the West and sent them to the Kuge 
of his time. The monument was a single slab 
thirteen feet high and 6£ feet broad. The 
superscription had been written by the late 
Prince Sanjo ; the inscription, composed by 
Professor Kawata, and written by Mr. Cho San- 
shiu. a celebrated caligraphist, formerly tutor to 
His Majesty the Emperor. The most interesting 
feature of the affair was an exhibition of Wata- 
nabe's pictures. No less than three hundred 
had been brought together, several being in¬ 
valuable masterpieces. 


THE CABINET. 

Rumours about Cabinet changes continue to 
fill the air. A short time ago, it was only Count 
Yamagatawho contemplated resigning. Now 
the Count is resolutely bent upon retiring from 
the Presidency of the Cabinet, while Count 


Oyama, Viscount Aoki, and Mr. Yoshikawa are 
all determined to divest themselves of their port¬ 
folios. The Tokyo News Agency is so con¬ 
fident about the truth of this information, and 
of the supplementary statement that the retiring 
Ministers will become members of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, that it has taken the pains to inquire into the 
circumstances of the latter body, and now records 
the result of its inquiry, namely, that although the 
number of Privy Councillors is not complete, 
the appropriation for their maintenance is entirely 
absorbed by the present establishment, and if 
any additional Councillors are appointed, they 
will have to go without salaries until next year. 
We imagine that this forecast of changes con¬ 
siderably exceeds the limits of probability. 
Count Yamagata’s retirement in favour of Count 
Saigo would not aurprise us. The present 
Minister President never, we believe, contem¬ 
plated a protracted tenure of office. He accept¬ 
ed the leadership of the Government at a time 
of great difficulty, and he held the reins with 
remarkable judgment throughout the first ses¬ 
sion of the Diet, a period within which the fall 
of his Cabinet had been confidently predicted by 
many politicians. The prediction came within 
very close range of fulfilment. Probably very few 
know how severely the proceedings of the Diet 
in December and January tested the strength of 
the Cabinet’s cohesion. Had the combination 
between the Kaishin-to and the Jiyu-to accom¬ 
plished its purpose in respect of the Budget, it 
is hard to see how Count Yamagata could have 
remained in power. Well-informed persons 
said openly, at that time, that Count Okuma 
had one hand on the presidential chair, and 
that the secession of the twenty-five Radicals 
saved the Government. It was most fortunate 
for the smooth working of parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions in Japan that such a crisis was not 
precipitated during the first session of the first 
Diet, and the Minister President deserves much 
credit for his skilful steering. But Count Ya¬ 
magata is not an ambitious man. His tenure 
of office was never likely to outlast the period 
dictated by public expediency, and he ap¬ 
parently thinks that the period has terminated 
now. It is not given to outsiders to understand 
his reasons for such a conclusion, or to appre¬ 
hend the arguments in favour of his replacement 
by Count Saigo. However, things seem to 
point in that direction. But that a change of 
Minister President would be accompanied by 
any large alteration in the other members of 
the Cabinet, we do not believe. 

* 

• * 

One thing must strike every observer of Japa¬ 
nese politics, namely, that the present period 
is a species of interregnum. Government by 
party has not become an accomplished fact, but 
is undoubtedly in the air. The Cabinet, though 
nominally unaffected by the action of the Diet, 
could scarcely have survived the success of the 
Kaishin-to and the Jiyu-to combination in the 
House of Representatives. It was saved by a 
defection from the ranks of the latter, which is 
only another way of saying that it survived in 
consequence of an addition to the strength of its 
supporters in the House. The principle of party 
government was thus virtually established. No 
leading statesman who looks to play a promi¬ 
nent part in the future politics of the nation can 
be willing to accept the post of Minister Pre¬ 
sident to-day. The obvious course of every far- 
seeing man is to wait until lie finds himself at 
the head of a party sufficiently strong to com¬ 
mand a majority in the Lower House. Mea¬ 
sures necessary for political organization cannot 
easily be taken by Cabinet Ministers, who, ac¬ 
cording to the present theory of Government, 
are supposed to stand aloof altogether from 
party affairs. What we may expect to see is 
that the reins of Government will be held for 
the nonce by men whose popularity and prestige 
compensate their lack of political influence. 


THE CABINET. 

Monday was a day of some excitement in 
Tokyo, the public being generally persuaded 
that a definite decision would then be reached 
as to changes in the Cabinet. It is well under¬ 
stood that no reason exists for Count Yama- 
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gala’s retirement from the post of Minister Pre¬ 
sident except his own desire to be relieved of 
office, and it is equally well known that his 
colleagues are very anxious to keep him in. We 
should not be safe in concluding that since the 
consultation of Ministers on Monday did not 
result in any decision, so far as is generally 
known, the contemplated change has been in¬ 
definitely postponed. Every day's delay, how 
ever, suggests that a fresh understanding may 
have been come to. Count Saigo is certainly 
not solicitous to become Minister President, and 
no other candidate offers at present, so that in 
addition to the personal character of Count 
Yamagata s wish for rest and the desire of his 
colleagues to keep him in office, there is the 
difficult of finding a successor just at this time. 
Possibly things may fall again into their old 
groove without any alteration. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 

Wk pray for rain. We pray for the sick. We 
pray to be delivered from battle, murder, and 
sudden death, and we pray for those in peril on 
the sea. But while we importune the Deity to 
be good to us, each in his own special interest, 
it has never occurred to us to pray that the 
Divine influence might be brought to bear upon 
the judgment of members of Parliament. A 
Japanese has the credit of originating that idea 
and acting upon it. Unfortunately his name 
has not been published, but the story is that 
when the trouble in the Diet with reference to 
the Budget was at its height, and when every¬ 
thing seemed to indicate a serious collision be¬ 
tween the Government and the representatives 
of the people, he proceeded to the temple of 
Reiun, at Yushima, Tokyo, and, addressing him¬ 
self to the chief priest, explained that he did 
not side with either party, the Extremists or the 
Moderates, in the Lower House, but he found 
it impossible to look on calmly while a struggle 
was in progress which might lead to serious 
trouble between rulers and ruled. He there¬ 
fore begged that prayers might be addressed 
to Heaven for the wise direction of the issue 
and for a peaceful termination of the dis¬ 
pute, presenting at the same time a sum of a 
hundred yen to the temple to pay for incense 
and litanies. The priest, struck by this earnest¬ 
ness, sought his name, but the other refused to 
give any information, describing himself simply 
as an anonymous patriot. It will probably be 
regarded as a curious coincidence that the 
member of Parliament whose motion disinte¬ 
grated the opposition and opened the way to a 
final settlement of the trouble, himself an ex¬ 
priest, attributed his success to the influence of 
Hotoke, doubtless unaware that a pious peace- 
lover had already paid a hundred yen to secure 
that influence. Might it not be advisable to 
offer up prayers in the churches of the British 
realm for the softening of the hearts of the 
wicked Parnellities? After all, that result would 
be of at least as great public benefit as a day’s 
rain in a time of drought. 


ATHLETICS. 

From an outsider's point of view, the Yoko¬ 
hama Athletic Club had a most successful 
meeting yesterday afternoon on the old Rifle 
Range - . Strolling along that way after tiffin it 
was a most pleasant surprise to see over a hun¬ 
dred Japanese youths and boys enjoying them¬ 
selves in friendly contests. The number of 
people there, and the bunting displayed with 
the Club flag, the Government ensign with a 
Y in the centre of the Sun, first attracted at¬ 
tention ; also arms, rifles, with sword bayonets, 
but mostly of the toy order, piled, and 
quick-firing guns, of the same descrip¬ 
tion, unlimbered. At the assembly call they 
fell into line, Companies A and B facing each 
other ; and after addresses from respective cap¬ 
tains they were dismissed. Then commenced the 
Obstacle Race, run in heals, most amusing and 
well contested; the obstacle being a strong 
rope netting, with meshes sufficiently large to 
get the head through easily, pegged down to 
the grass. Under this they crawled like rats, 
some, however, getting entangled owing to their 


heads going through instead of under. Some 
of the running was very neat, the winner of one 
heat appearing so satisfied with the result that 
he threw a double somersault. Short races, 
blindfold races on all fours, wrestling, fencing, 
foot-ball, tug-of-war, and other sports followed. 1 
An amiable Hyacinth Jack who happened to 
be there was for a time the centre of attraction 
to a few foreign children, and a large circle of 
Japanese, who listened eagerly to his chat about 
the rifle and the machine gun, bugle calls, etc. 
At five o’clock the prizes—a large terrestrial 
globe, books, handkerchiefs, etc., were presented, 
obstacles, flags, posts, and other impedimenta 
were packed, and what must have been to many a 
very pleasant gathering, closed.— Communicated. 


SHIPBUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1890. 

The official record of shipbuilding for the 
past year in all the centres of the industry 
throught the United Kingdom shows that the 
output during 1890 amounted in round numbers 
to close on 1,271,000 tons, or about 30,000 
tons less than the previous year. The Clyde as 
well as the other Scotch yards show a positive 
increase, while from the Tees and Hartlepools 
similar indications of prosperity are reported. 
The greatest decline lias taken place on the 
Tyne and the Wear, and Belfast, Barrow, and 
the Mersey have also shared in the downward 
movement. The following table shows precisely 
I how this stands :— 



Total. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Clyde . 

•• 349-995 •• 

.. 14.794 •• 

..... — 

1 vne . 

•• 235,567 .. 

.. — 

.... 46,143 

Wear . 

.. 197,482 .. 

— 

.... 19,852 

I ees . 

.. 127,741 - 

.. 17.305 .. 


Hai tlrpouls... 

.. 99.847 •• 

.. 13.972 . 

— 

Belfast ....... 

.. 66,783 .. 

.. — 

.... 16,220 





Bartow . 

.. 24,665 .. 

— 

.... 2,182 

Dundee . 

•• 24,494 •• 

.. 8,183 

.... — 


The output for the whole of Scotland during the 
year is 416,617 tons, as compared with 395,841 
in 1889, or an increase of 20,776 tons, and the 
tonnage of the north-east ports of England, 
which reached 695,357 last year, has fallen this 
year to 660,637, a decrease of 35.720 tons. 
Besides taking its usual place at the head of the 
shipbuilding list, the Clyde has contributed 
the largest quantity of shipping put into the 
water by any one firm in the country. This 
position, which was occupied in 1889 by 
Palmer’s Company on the Tyne, is now held by 
Messrs. Russell, of Greenock and Port Glasgow, 
with the enormous amount of 70,370 tons. Sir 
William Grey of Hartlepool, is second, with 
62,000 tons; Messrs. Harland and Wolff, of 
Belfast, third, with 48,000 tons ; and Palmer’s 
only fourth with 45,000 tons. The fluctuations 
of the trade are indicated in other ways. In 
1889 the increase on the Clyde over 1888 was 
more than 55,000 tons; now the proportional; 
increase is under 15,000. The Tyne again, 
which had an increase in 1889 over the previous 
twelve months of as much as 68,000 tons, shows 
this year a decrease as compared with 1889 of 
upwards of 46,000 tons. It is easier to mention 
these fluctuations than to account for them. 
Perhaps the best reason that can be assigned is 
that labour disputes have barred progress on 
work to a greater extent on the Tyne than on 
the Clyde. The remarkable fluctuations in 
British shipbuilding industry are shown by the 
following table for the past decade:— 

Total production. 

Year. Tonnage. 

l8Sl . I,OOO,OOO 

1882 . 1,200,000 

1883 . 1,250,000 

1884 . 750,000 

1885 . 540,000 

l8S6. 473,000 

1887 . 578,000 

1888 . 9l'3,687 

1889 . 1,300,933 

1890 . 1,271,110 

From these figure it appears that the great year 
of 1883 was followed by a period of severe 
depression, that the revival did not commence 
in earnest until 1888, and that the new “ boom ” 
attained its height in 1889. The industry is 
now again on the down grade, and it is impos¬ 
sible to say how far it may go. It is true that 


300,000 tons of shipping still remain in the 
hands of the shipbuilders of Scotland, and that 
double that quantity is in process of construc¬ 
tion at other centres of industry. But freights 
are in such a condition that many owners feel 
compelled to lay up their boats. New orders 
are few and far between. Nearly all the tonnage 
which has been booked is already on the stocks, 
and at the rapid rate of building now in vogue 
will be completed before many months are over. 
The chances are, therefore, supposed to be that 
unless some new development occurs in ship¬ 
ping operations, the glut in vessels afloat will 
cause depression in the building industry. 


THB HARBOUR WORKS. 

The Yokohama Harbour Works have more 
than once afforded food for gossip to people 
who were either ignorant or interested. The 
latest story about them appears in the vernacu¬ 
lar press. It is to the effect that sixty-one thou¬ 
sand six hundred men are to be employed upon 
the works from next month until March, 1892. 
The reason assigned for this noble outburst of 
energy is that the Diet asked questions, indica¬ 
ting an idea that the works were not making 
proper progress, and the Authorities accordingly 
determined to put their shoulders to the wheel 
in unmistakable earnest. The tale goes on to 
desuibe the difficulties connected with the gath¬ 
ering together of such a large force of work¬ 
men, and the necessity of special arrangements 
for tlieir control, details that enhance the artistic 
effect of the canard. We do not find the story 
by any means as wonderful as the fact that 
people sufficiently simple to believe it could be 
discovered in Japan. 


THB FOUR HEAVENLY KINGS. 

“Viscount Tanaka, Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police,” writes the Kokhvai, “has resigned and 
accepted a sinecure. Mr. Inouye Ki has retired 
from office. Mr. Kyoura Keigo, Chief of the 
Police Bureau in the Home Department, has 
resigned and is going to travel abroad. Thus 
Count Yamagata loses three of his most im¬ 
portant assistants. Further, Mr. Su Kohei, Chief 
Secretary of- the Cabinet, is expected to resign 
in a few days. Inouye, Tanaka, Kyoura, and 
Su, these four gentlemen are the Four Heavenly 
Kings ( Shi-Tenno ) that guarded Count Yama¬ 
gata. They served the Count as feet and hands. 
He cannot intend to remain long in office now 
that they are gone.’’ This forecast is confirmed 
by the Yomiuri Shimbun, which says that the 
Count sent in his resignation on the 7th instant. 


RECENT WORKS ON SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare enthusiasts cannot complain of 
any want of attention shown at the present time 
to the dramatist. A journal in America, Shake- 
speareana, is exclusively devoted to research 
in this one department. The magnificent Va¬ 
riorum Edition of Mr. Furness, issued from the 
London and Philadelphia press of Messrs. Lip- 
pincott, was begun in 1876, and will form when 
complete an unrivalled commentary, thoroughly 
worthy of the subject. Indeed, one finds it 
difficult to characterize the work in too high 
terms. A few months ago the last number of the 
“Henry Irving Shakespeare ” brought that fine 
edition to completion, and now a newedition of 
the “Cambridge Shakespeare” is promised by 
Mr. Wright, the sole surviving editor. An illus¬ 
trated edition of Shakespeare, entitled “The In¬ 
ternational,” and having a claim to that name 
inasmuch as its illustrations are from the pencils 
of continental as well as English artists, is now 
in progress, and promises to be of very high 
merit. Several school editions, some of them 
being those terrible compilations intended 
to meet the requirements of particular ex¬ 
aminations. put forth their parts from month to 
month. Macmillan’s series for Indian students 
is increasing in number, the last volume being 
“ Richard II.” under the able and experienced 
editing of Mr. Deighton. A noteworthy book 
as marking an endeavour to rescue the school¬ 
room treatment of Shakespeare from the purely 
verbal and barren method fostered by the 
Clarendon Press edition, is Professor Ransome’s 
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“ Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Plots." It is an 
attempt to stimulate the youthful mind to ap¬ 
preciate the great dramatist as a literary artist, 
and to postpone verbal criticism until an intel¬ 
ligent interest in the play asa whole is awakened. 
“ In our study,” says Mr. Ransorae in his pre¬ 
face, “we will not at first occupy time in re¬ 
searches either into etymology or mythology, 
into various misreadings or curious interpreta¬ 
tions, but taking the plain text as our guide, will 
endeavour to follow the plays as they must have 
been followed by tire audiences of Shakespeare's 
own day.” The work is from the press of Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. and is of the excellence which 
we expect in works issued by that firm. 


INGENIOUS. 

Here is a clever statement which we translate 
from the Yomiuri Shimbun :—“ The opponents 
of Count Inouye’s Treaty Revision Scheme were 
outside the Government. The opponents of 
Count Okuma’s Scheme were partly inside and 
partly outside the Government. The opponents 
of Viscount Aoki’s Scheme are officials. This 
is the latest discovery of a certain politician. The 
opposition, he alleges, to Viscount Aoki’s pro¬ 
gramme is small. It centres upon the question 
of mixed residence. The chief opponents of 
Revision say, if Revision can be effected with¬ 
out granting mixed residence, all right; if not 
there is nothing for it but to leave extra-terri¬ 
toriality alone. They ask the Cabinet to post¬ 
pone Treaty Revision unless it can be accom¬ 
plished without allowing mixed residence. 
Treaty Revision is very apt to shorten a 
Cabinet’s life. It is about the most difficult 
problem that could be offered for solution to the 
present Cabinet. The opponents of Revision, 
knowing well that it cannot possibly be ac¬ 
complished without granting mixed residence, 
nevertheless prefer this demand to the Cabinet, 
their evident desire being to put a stop to all 
steps toward Revision, so that the Cabinet's life 
may be lengthened. Plainly men pursuing such 
a course must belong to the Government’s 
parly.” 


SENTIMBNT. 

We find a very singular article in the Tokyo 
Shimpo. “ Russia,” the writer says, “ having 
set about building her Siberian Railway, Eng¬ 
land has devoted herself to shorten the distance 
between the mother country and her Eastern 
colonies by constructing the Pacific Railway 
and by subsidizing a new line of steamers. The 
railway is already finished, and three large 
steamers, built so as to serve as mail steamers 
in times of peace and as cruisers in times of 
war, have left the docks and travelled many 
miles on their voyage eastward. One of them 
is called the Empress of India, another the 
Empress of China, and the third the Empress 
of japan. What are we to think of these names? 
We may regard them with indifference merely 
as paltry matters of ships' nomenclature, having 
no connection with international relations. 
We may treat the thing, again, as an evidence 
of desire to show respect to Japan, on the 
ground that, ships being of the feminine gender 
in the English language, the selection of the 
names of the English and Japanese Empresses 
is a compliment. On the other hand, these 
ships have been built as a part of England’s 
Eastern policy and with a Government subsidy. 
The word “Empress” may be translated by 
joko (female sovereign) or kogo (consort of an 
Emperor). The first of the ships is called 
Empress of India. Now in international phrase¬ 
ology Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of England, 
is actually the Imperial Ruler of India. If, 
then, we choose to take a suspicious view of the 
matter, the argument may be pushed to the 
point of discovering an arriere pensee that the 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and Em¬ 
press of India may come to be called also 
Empress of China and Empress of Japan. We 
do not deem this an unreasonable suspicion.” 

* 

* * 

Tliis criticism has not been altogether un¬ 
anticipated, though we did not expect to find it 
in the Tokyo Shimpo. Scarcely any incident 
in every-day life is incapable of being adapted to 


an evil meaning if the spirit to so adapt it be 
sufficiently strong. The Tokyo Shimpo, it must 
be confessed, takes care to place before its 
readers the benevolent as well as the mali¬ 
cious interpretation of this question of ships’ 
names, but the trouble is that it extends a 
sort of half-hearted endorsement to the ma¬ 
licious view. Yet a newspaper of such stand¬ 
ing ought to know very well that the names 
of the three big steamers were chosen by the 
company to which they belong; that the choice 
was subjected to no official direction whatsoever, 
and that the sole idea in selecting such lilies 
was to pay a compliment to the countries after 
whose Sovereign consorts the vessels are called. 
The Tokyo Shimpo has the clue in its hand, 
but fails to follow it. The steamers, it says, 
are sister ships ( Shimai-sen ). That is pre¬ 
cisely the point. Their names were cho¬ 
sen in the sense that the Empress of India, 
the Empress of China, and the Empress of 
Japan are sisters. The graceful idea that the 
three august ladies belong to the same family 
circle, and have a sisterly community of interest 
in widening and cementing the relations between 
the Orient and the Occident, has been marred 
by an unsightly and unworthy suspicion which 
we are disappointed to find in the columns of 
an eminently intelligent and respectable Japan¬ 
ese journal. 

* 

* * 

Evidently the Tokyo Shimpo was in a parti¬ 
cularly captious mood on the 7th instant, for it 
exieuds its criticism to the Chinese Minister 
because, in issuing Japanese invitationsfor a ball, 
his Excellency wrote “the x8th of next month, 
according to the Western calendar.” The To¬ 
kyo journal denies the propriety of this term 
“ Western calendar.” It asserts that though 
Japan has adopted the scientific principle of 
Occidental reckoning, her calendar ought not to 
be officially spoken of as the “ Western calen¬ 
dar or rather, that references to dates in the 
body of invitations addressed to Japanese and 
written in the Japanese language should be dis¬ 
tinguished either as according to the “Japanese 
calendar,” or according to the “ solar calendar.” 
It is a nice point of etiquette, and the triviality of 
the question is admitted by the Tokyo Shimpo. 
But these little incidents serve to indicate the 
trend of Japanese thought. There shall be no 
distinction of East and West, so far as Japan is 
concerned, says the Tokyo journal in effect. 
The same sun shines on all alike, and a calen¬ 
dar calculated in accordance with his motion is 
no more Western than Japanese. 

• * * 

In the sequel of these criticisms the Tokyo 
Shimpo writes as follows:—“When Mr. Hoslii 
Toru was Superintendent of Customs, he got 
into great trouble with the then British Minister, 
Sir Harry Parkes, because he translated the 
word “ Queen” of Great Britain by Jo-o (rfczE). 
He maintained his point and resigned his post, 
but ever since that time the Japanese written 
title of the British Sovereign has been Kotei 
Heika (Pier Majesty the Empress). Similarly, 
objection was taken by the Russian Minister to 
the fact that Rokokn (Russia) was written 
with the ideograph (^) signifying “ foolish.” 
This, too, was consequently abandoned, and 
ro is now written with the ideograph g|, (dew). 
These changes were not made because Japan 
is a small Stale, while Russia and England are 
Great Powers, but because the honour of a 
country must not be touched in the most in¬ 
finitesimal degree. We are well aware that in 
these matters of the ships' names and of the ca¬ 
lendar there was not the smallest intention of 
giving offence. Knowing this, we do not say 
that corrections must be sought at the point of 
the bayonet. But we do think it necessary to 
direct English and Chinese attention to these 
matters. What do our counrymen think ? ” 


DISTINCT DISAVOWALS. 

In view of the assertion that the term“anti- 
Revisionists ” was “ invented for the sake of the 
stigma supposed to be conveyed by it,” there 
is some interest in recalling the fact that the 
Meeting of nth September was first publicly 


described as “the Anti-Revision meeting” by 
the Japan Gatette of Sept. 13th; the term 
“anti-Treaty Revision” being applied again 
on the 15th of September, and on subse¬ 
quent occasions, till one of the chief promo¬ 
ters of the meeting protested against its use, 
on which the Gazette discontinued the practice. 
Further, the Japan Herald adopted the phrase 
“ Anti-Treaty Revision,” as applicable to the 
meeting, on the 20th of September, and became 
so enamoured of it that when the protest already 
mentioned was published, the Herald roundly 
called the protestor names, and declined to 
desist. “ The object,” we are now told, “ of em¬ 
ploying the term was no other than the creation 
of a hostile feeling among the Japanese.” “ We 
are glad to observe,” says the newspaper which 
invented the name, “ that the Statement dis¬ 
tinctly disavows the name it is the fashion of 
opponents to give to the, party represented by 
the Committee, for the sake of the stigma that 
is supposed to attach to it—anti-Revisionisls.” 
The Statement, then, distinctly disavows a name 
which one of its organs invented and another 
organ employed, such invention and employ¬ 
ment being for the sake of the stigma supposed 
to attach to the name, and with the object of 
creating a hostile feeling among the Japa¬ 
nese. May we take it that the Statement also 
“ distinctly disavows ” the inventor and em¬ 
ployer of the name which has caused so much 
trouble? As for the Japan Mail, which the 
accurate organ of the agitators imagined that it 
was abusing when it began to discourse about 
this subject of nomenclature, the fact is that 
the Mail was the one paper which avoided any 
such term. Our two leading articles, written 
within the first week after the Meeting, were 
headed respectively “TheTreaty Revision Meet¬ 
ing,” and “The Effect of the Treaty Revision 
Meeting.” These subtle critics ought to manage 
their weapons more circumspectly. To sting 
oneself is generally the prelude to a larger 
catastiophe. 


“IVANHOE” AS AN ENGLISH OrBRA. 

The greatest musical event in England for some 
years back has been the production of “Ivanhoe” 
as an opera by Sir Arthur Sullivan, in a “ New 
English Opera House" erected in Shaftesbury 
Avenue by Mr. D’Oyley Carte. It has proved an 
enormous popular success, which is all the more 
satisfactory in that, while Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
genius for light comic opera has been unques¬ 
tionable for years, there were doubts whether he 
would be eqally fortunate in a serious work such 
as the present one. The libretto is by Mr. 
Julian Sturgis, and it is interesting to see how 
he has turned the familiar classic story to stage 
purposes. Normans and Saxons are living in 
almost open enmity. King Richard, who should 
control both, is thought to be still away in fo¬ 
reign lands; his brother John plots for the 
crown. In these doubtful times Cedric the 
Saxon lives in his old home, and guards his 
ward Rowena, who is of Royal Saxon blood, and 
whom he hopes to mate with the Saxon heir to 
the throne. So he has driven away his only 
son, Wilfred of Ivanhoe, who dared to love 
Rowena. Wilfred has gone to the Crusades with 
King Richard. But both Ivanhoe and the King 
are back in England in disguise. Ivanhoe, in 
the garb of a palmer from the Holy Land, 
comes to his father's house. There he meets the 
Templar Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who, with Mau¬ 
rice de Bracy, has come for a night’s shelter on 
his way to the great Tournament of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche, and in the name of the a bsent 
Ivanhoe the palmer accepts the Templar’s 
challenge to mortal combat. There too, he 
sees Rowena again, and learns that she loves 
him; and thence he carries off Isaac the 
Jew, whom the Templar would plunder on the 
road. Isaac, in gratitude, lends him a horse 
and armour, and with these he unhorses the 
Templar in the lists at Ashby. But, though 
victorious, he is wounded; and when he kneels 
before Rowena, who has been chosen Queen of 
Love and Beauty, be faints. Rowena recognises 
him, and Rebecca, daughter of Isaac, who has 
met him as the saviour of her father, supports 
him in her arms. King Richard, disguised as 
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the Black Knight, has also appeared at the 
Tournament; but on the second day departs, 
afraid of detection, and answering the taunts of 
the jolly Friar with a promise to visit him in 
Sherwood Forest and fight him there. So he 
becomes the Friar’s guest; but from such 
sports he is summoned by Locksley, who bids 
him rescue Cedric and Rowena, who have been 
captured on their journey from the Tournament 
by Maurice de Bracy and the Templar, and 
brought prisoners to Torquilstone. De Bracy 
would become the husband of the Saxon heiress ; 
but the Templar has reserved for his peculiar 
prize the Jewess Rebecca, who has been captured 
too, with her father and Ivanhoe, whom she has 
nursed since his wound, and whom she loves, 
and hopelessly love#. But the great courage and 
nobility of the Jewess bends even the Templar 
from his purpose; he is called from her by the first 
summons of the Black Knight and his army of 
outlaws. On the next morning Ulrica brings 
Rebecca to nurse the wounded Ivanhoe, while 
she makes ready to burn the castle, where she 
has lived too long in infamy. Then the attack 
is renewed; and suddenly Rebecca sees that 
Torquilstone burns. The Templar comes back 
to save her from the burning castle ; Ivanhoe 
tries to stop him, but, weak and wounded, is 
hurled down; and the Templar carries her 
away. The castle falls and burns; over the 
ruins swarm the Black Knight and his outlaws; 
and Ivanhoe cries out that it is the King. On 
the top of the tower is seen Ulrica, torch in 
hand ; and, with a last savage song, she sinks 
among the flames. In the wood near the ruined 
Torquilstone, King Richard does justice at his 
ease. His prisoner, De Bracy, expecting death, 
is pardoned and sent hot-foot to Prince John to 
demand his prompt submission. Cedric, too, 
is induced to pardon his son, and to allow his 
wedding with Rowena. But this fair meeting 
of the faithful lovers is interrupted by Isaac, who 
brings news that Rebecca has been condemned 
by the Grand Master of the Templars to be 
burned for bewitching Brian the Templar, that 
she has claimed a champion, and that Brian 
himself has been named to fight the champion. 
Rowena nobly bids her lover go, and he flies to 
save Rebecca. Brian the Templar is torn with 
contending passions. Even when the torch is 
about to fire the pile, he prays Rebecca to let 
him save her yet; but her only answer is a 
prayer to Jehovah. Then Ivanhoe, weak and 
weary, rushes in as her champion. Brian at¬ 
tacks him furiously and beats him down, but just 
as he would slay him he himself feels death ; 
his overcharged heart can bear no more—he 
falls dead. The Templars recognise a judg¬ 
ment ; and Rebecca is set free. She turns to 
Ivanhoe, but even in that moment he sees 
Rowena, who, with Cedric, has come fast upon 
his track. He goes gladly to Rowena, and 
Rebecca turns away. Isaac comes timidly and 
touches her hand. And so King Richard enters 
with his men, bids the Templars begone, and 
the royal banner of England is raised above 
their walls. 


A NAMB. 

The hubbub made by the promoters of last 
September’s Meeting and their zealous advo¬ 
cates about the name applied to them, strikes 
us as being a trifle exaggerated. The latest de- 
claimer on the subject asserts that the term 
•“ Anti-Revisionists” was “ invented for the sake 
of the stigma that is supposed to attach to it; 
that “ no one pretending to write accurately 
would think of applying such a term to the 
promoters of the Yokohama Meeting,” and 
that “ the object of employing the term was 
no other than the creation of a hostile feel¬ 
ing among the Japanese.” This is striking¬ 
ly ingenuous and manly. The meeting was 
organized and held for the distinctly avowed 
purpose of protesting against and opposing the 
settlement of the Treaty problem then supposed 
to be imminent. The principal proposer declar¬ 
ed in his speech that they would have protested 
against and opposed Count Okuma’s settlement 
had they not believed that there was no chance 
of its acceptance by the British Government. 
Therefore, by their own showing, the promoters 


of the meeting were opposed to the only two 
solutions that had seemed possible to the 
negotiators since 1887, and yet they cry out 
when they arc called “ Anti-Revisionists.” Their 
manifesto, prepared after mature deliberation, 
advances as many reasons as possible to prove 
that the Japanese are not fit to exercise judicial 
autonomy. One of the principal objects of the 
Japanese in seeking Revision is the recovery of 
judicial autonomy. Yet the promoters com¬ 
plain when they are described as Anti-Re¬ 
visionists. So far as this journal is concerned, 
we are perfectly willing to humour their whim. 
Indeed, we have carefully done so ever since 
the protest on the subject by the principal 
promoter, a week after the Meeting. But 
the Japanese press has never shown any dis¬ 
position to alter its description of the affair. 
To this day it continues to call the Meeting 
hi-joyaku-kaisei-kai (Anti-Treaty-Revision Meet¬ 
ing), and will call it so to the end of the chapter. 
It adopted the name long before a syllable 
appeared in these columns with respect to the 
Meeting, yet now, with fine respect for truth, the 
latest champion of the promoters accuses us of 

having invented the term. 

* 

* * 

We have now a new and very pretty expla¬ 
nation of the delay that occurred in the pre¬ 
paration of the Citizens’ Committee’s Statement. 
The Committee held its hand because “ it was 
considered desirable to allay as much as pos¬ 
sible the agitation which had been raised and 
fanned by a local English journal among the 
Japanese.” We really cannot but express our 
hearty acknowledgement of the handsome com¬ 
pliment paid to us by these good people. They 
hold a big meeting. They apply high-sound- 
ing adjectives to it. They declare that its in¬ 
fluence outside Japan has been deep and wide. 
They aver that all sorts of signal results have 
ensued from it. And then in the same breath 
they tell us that if this journal had not written 
about the affair, no notice would have been 
taken of it by the Japanese nation. Truly we 
had no idea that our humble efforts in the 
newspaper line attract so much attention. If 
we are such influential folks, surely the syndi¬ 
cate of last year made a mistake in not addres¬ 
sing itself primarily to us. We are freely 
accused of being terribly mercenary, and of 
perpetually carrying our conscience in our 
pocket. If the syndicate believes this, and 
4elieves also in our potency, why did it not try 
ns with some of those tens of thousands of yen 
that it longed to invest in the purchase of an 
organ last year ? 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS AT THE PUBLIC HALL. 

The amateur theatricals given at the Rokumei- 
kan in Tokyo the other day were repealed on 
Nonday in the Public Hail before a large and 
delighted audience. It is unnecessary to refer 
again at length to the three pieces played, or to 
the acting of the players. It may briefly be 
said, however, that all three went capitally, the 
performers being perfectly at home in their va¬ 
rious parts. Gaston and Germaine in “ L'Ob- 
stacle ” and Blanche , Caboussal, Poitrinas , 
Machut, and Jean in “ La Grammaire,” 
were personated by actors who amply justi¬ 
fied their allocation to those characters; while 
in “ Woman’s Rights, or the Lady of the 
Future” one felt at a loss which the more 
to admire—the modest simplicity of Victorine 
Wig fall, or the husband hunting voracity 
of Wolverine Griffin ; the judicial solemnity 
and dignity of Mr. Wig fall , or the business 
like alertness of Mrs. Badger; the miserable 
domesticity and the tender solicitude towards 
his squalling offspring of Mr. Wigfall, or the 
expression of crushed, vacuous, and hopeless 
despair which Mr. Carberry was able to assume 
when brought to bay by the man-hunting 
Griffin. During the evening the band of the 
Monocacy played various airs, including the 
overture to “ Zampa ” by Herold ; a selection 
from “Fatinitza,’’ a march, "Continental Guards;” 
the waltz “ Donau Wellen ” and a garotte 
by Trempler, “Jubilee.” The hall was very 
prettilly adorned by many flowers and dwarf 
trees and shrubs sent free by the Gardener’s 


Association at Nakamura, which also on the same 
condition supplied the floral decorations of the 
stage. The proceeds, which are considerable, 
go to aid in the erection of a Charily Hospital. 


MURDER IN TOKYO. 

A strange affair occurred at the official re¬ 
sidence of His Excellency Count Saigo on the 
10th instant. It appears that the Count had 
gone to spend the day at Count Kawamura’s, 
on the occasion of the Emperor’s visit to the 
latter's residence. During their master’s absence, 
the cook and a youth who lived in the house, 
went to see the cherry blossoms at Mukojima, 
where a dispute arose as to the manner of spend¬ 
ing the evening. The cook declined to fall in 
with his comrade’s dissipated plans, and the pair 
returned home. In the evening the argument 
was renewed, and the cook ultimately retired to 
bed, shutting the door of his room. By and by 
the youth forced the window, cutting his hands 
severely in doing so, and, leaping in, attacked 
the cook with a heavy oak cudgel, inflicting a 
terrible wound on his head. Medical assistance 
was quickly procured, but the injury was fatal, 
and the cook expired the following day. No 
further details are known, but unless some 
deeper motive than the above inspired the 
murderous attack, there can be little doubt that 
the youth was not in possession of his senses. 


THE VENDORS* GUILD. 

The long dispute between Messrs. Tuska and 
Company and Messrs. Takifuji and Company 
appears to have been at length adjusted. The 
Mainichi Shimbun says that the Guild of 
Porcelain Dealers of Tokyo acted as go-be¬ 
tweens, and after much negotiation succeeded 
in bringing the affair to a peaceful settlement. 
The same paper gives a copy of a document 
bearing the signature of Messrs. Tuska and 
Company, and purporting to contain the terms 
of settlement. We translate it as follows :— 

A difficulty having arisen between Messrs. 
Takifuji Company, a Yokohama vendor, and this 
Firm, the whole circumstances have been inquired 
into by the Guild of Porcelain Dealers in Tokyo, 
and the following terms of settlement have been 
agreed to :— 

(1) The present difficulty having arisen without 
this Firm’s having full knowledge of the agree¬ 
ment existing among the members of the Yoko¬ 
hama Vendors’ Guild, and we being now aware of 
that agreement, will, in the event of any business 
dispute arising hereafter, enter into careful con¬ 
sultation with the Guild upon all points. 

(2) In futuie, when this Firm gives an order to 
a Yokohama Vendor, the terms shall be embodied 
in a written agreement, of which each party shall 
have a copy. The agreement shall be in Japanese. 

(3) Receipts shall be given by this Fiim for all 
ai tides received by it from a Yokohama Vendor. 
If the Vendor desire, the leceipt shall be entered 
in his Seal Ledger ( Hantori cho ). 

(4) Should this Firm have need of any samples 
brought by a Yokohama Vendor, it shall pay a 
reasonable price for them. This shall not apply, 
however, when the owner of the samples does not 
seek to be paid. 

(5) This Finn will make immediate examina¬ 
tion of any articles received from a Yokohama 
Vendor. And the system of payments on regulaily 
prescribed days shall be carried out. 

The above terms shall be observed by us in 
relation to Yokohama Vendors, and in witness of 
the agreement we hand this document duly signed 
by us, to the Tokyo Porcelain Dealers Guild, by 
whom the Settlement has been made. 

(Signed) Messrs. Tuska & Company, 
No. 194, Settlement, Yokohama. 

(Countersigned) 

The Tokyo Porcelain Dealers Guild 
(Go-betweens). 

* 

* • 

The Jiji Shimpo states that a special meet¬ 
ing of the Yokohama Miscellaneous Dealers 
Guild was held on the nth instant. Seventy- 
two members attended, and Mr. Morita Chiubei 
took the chair. The object of the meeting was 
to receive an account of the proceedings hither¬ 
to taken in conneclion with the dispute between 
Messrs, Tuska and Company and Messrs. Taki¬ 
fuji and Company, and to determine the future 
policy of the Guild. The President explained 
that a settlement of the Tuska trouble had been 
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arrived at, the goods to be delivered and paid 
for by the 25th instant. A discussion was raised 
as to the most effective manner of preventing 
foreigners from going into the interior to pur¬ 
chase goods, a practice which the members of 
the Guild seemed to consider common. The 
decision of the meeting was that steps should be 
taken to enter into an agreement with the mis¬ 
cellaneous dealers in the various localities, and 
that the Standing Committee of the Guild be 
instructed to that effect. It was further agreed 
that a union between the Guild and all the mis¬ 
cellaneous dealers throughout the Empire would 
be desirable, and that relations might be 
established with the Seitien-kai of the Boyeki- 
shonin. A vole of thanks was directed to be 
conveyed to the Tokyo Porcelain Dealers’ Guild 
and its Committee, for their efforts in connec¬ 
tion with the Tuska affair. Another point 
raised was the advisability of concerting mea¬ 
sures with all the Japanese merchants concerned 
in the foreign trade in order to put a stop to 
levying of large commissions by Chinese bantos, 
but concerning this no decision was reached. 

NATURALIZATION OF FOREIGNERS. 

It appears to be imagined by some of those 
who discuss political questions in this Settle¬ 
ment that the naturalization of foreigners in 
Japan is connected with Treaty Revision. One 
of our local English contemporaries evidently 
labours under this misapprehension, for in a 
synopsis recently published, professing to set 
forth the views of the Japanese public in 
regard to the Revision problem, it took Natura¬ 
lization for one of its topics. But in point 
of fact Naturalization has nothing whatever to 
do with Treaty Revision, except in the sense 
that after extra-territoriality is abolished, there 
will be no technical obstacle to the enactment 
of a law enabling foreigners to be become na¬ 
turalized in Japan. Writers who gravely tell 
us that Japanese opinion is divided in regard to 
Revision, since some people claim that the pro¬ 
blem of Naturalization should be left entirely 
to the Legislature, while some would have it 
settled by the Administration, might just as re¬ 
levantly talk about hay-making or beer-brewing. 
They are quite off the track ; a condition, for the 
rest, not unusual with them. 

T. NODDY. 

The solemn simpleton who thought that people 
must be in grim earnest when they, talked of a 
Japanese newspaper directed by Prince Bis¬ 
marck, published by Sir Charles Dilke, and 
edited by Count Ito, nearly rises to the level of 
his precious performance in some remarks about 
prayers for the belter guidance of truculent 
parties in Parliament. A pious Japanese hav¬ 
ing conceived and acted upon the original idea 
of paying a good round sum to have litanies 
chaunted and incense burned in order that 
Heaven might be induced to interfere favour¬ 
ably in a parliamentary crisis, we noted the new 
departure and suggested its adoption as a pre¬ 
cedent in the Occident. Then up rises Mr.! 
Thomas Noddy, talks of our “ pious unction,": 
presumes that our suggestion will fill holy folks 
with “ seraphic rapture,” and actually finds 
another Boeotian to criticise the Mail's ignor¬ 
ance of the Church of England Liturgy which 
“includes a supplication on behalf of ‘the 
High Court of Parliament.’” Dear brothers 
Noodle, “wind up the watch of your wit”: it 
strikes with a somewhat muffled sound. 

SMART JOURNALISM. 

On Wednesday the nth of March, the New 
York Sun, which is published every morning, 
contained an excellent portrait of the Hon. 
J. F. Swift who had died the preceding evening 
at 7 o'clock in Tokyo. This was a remarkably 
quick feat of journalism, though of course the 
great difference in time between Tokyo and 
New York must be taken into account. Some¬ 
thing similar, though less striking, was accom¬ 
plished by the t-hoya Shimbnn. Its present 
editor, a gentleman of exceptional attainments 
and ability, visited the United States Legation 
in the afternoon of the day succeeding Mr. 


Swift’s death, and asked for a photograph of the 
deceased Minister. No copy was available, 
however, and the editor had to go in search of 
one elsewhere. He succeeded, for in the Choya 
of the following morning a capital likeness of 
Mr. Swift appeared, accompanied by a full ac¬ 
count of his life. 

THE BANK OF JAPAN. 

The amounts of convertible notes and reserve* 
in the Bank of Japan for the'week ended the 
nth inst. were as follows:— 

Conviktibk Noth. Rwikvh imiSicuritiii. 


Y«s. Yin. 

Note* i*»ueit .99,350,136 Hold coin and bullion. 14,993,710 

Silver com and bullion. 18,351,161 

Public Loan Bondi. 13,476,450 

Treasury Bills . — 

Government Hill*. 11,000,000 

Other securities . 6,917,593 

Commercial Hills. 13,600,711 

M.350,736 99 . 3 So. 73 6 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 6,025,394 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
22,000,000 has been transferred on loan to the 
Government, and yen 71,325,342 is in actual cir¬ 
culation, the latter showing a decrease of yen 
756,466 as compared with yen 72,081,808 at 
the end of the previous week. 

THU BEHRING SEA DJSPUTE. 

Monday the 13th instant was the day fixed for 
the hearing by the United States Supreme Court 
of the appeal made by the owners of the Say- 
ward against the judgment of confiscation de¬ 
livered by the Alaska Local Court. It is there¬ 
fore probable that by the end of this week we 
shall have telegraphic intelligence of the judg¬ 
ment. Our own belief is that the Supreme 
Court, following a precedent quoted in these 
columns some time ago, will decline to pro¬ 
nounce any verdict in respect of a matter ac¬ 
tually forming a topic of international dispute.. 
It will doubtless interest our readers to ex¬ 
amine the British Government's view of the 
issue which the Supreme Court has to consider 
—if it consents to consider it at all. The last 
despatch—dated February 2tst, 1891—of Lord 
Salisbury to Sir Julian Pauncefote contains a 
very clear presentation of the case :— 

“ l'he claim of the United States to prevent the exercise 
of the seal fishery l.y other nations in Behring >ea rests 
now exclusively upon the interest which by purchase they 
possess in a ukase issued by the Emperor Alexander I. in the 
year 1821, which prohibits foreign vessels from approach¬ 
ing within 100 miles of the coast and islands then belong¬ 
ing to Russia in Behring Sea. It is not, as I undeistand, 
contended that the Russian Government, at the time of the 
issue of this ukase, possessed any inherent light to enforce 
such a prohibition, or acquired by the act of issuing it 
any claims over the open sea, beyond the territorial limit 
of tl> 1 ee milc-s, which they would not otherwise Lave pos¬ 
sessed. But it is said that this proposition, worthless in 
itself, acquired validity and force against the British Go¬ 
vernment because that Government can be shown to have 
accepted its provisions. The ukas- was a meie usu 1 ra¬ 
tion, but it is said that it was converted into a valid inter¬ 
national law, as against the British Government, by the 
admission of this Government itself. 

“lam not concerned to dispute the contention that an 
invalid claim may, as against another Government, acquire 
a validity which in its inception it did not possess, if it is 
formally or effectively accepted by that Government But 
the vital question for decision is whetiier any other Go¬ 
vernment, and especially whether the Government of Great 
Britain, has ever accepted the claim put forward in this 
ukase. Our contention is, that not only can it not lie 
shown that the Government of Great Britain, at anv time 
since 1S11, has admitted the soundness of the pretension, 
put forward by that ukase, but also it can be shown that it 
has categorically denied it on more than one occasion.” 

To sustain this contention Lord Salisbury quotes from 
a letter (January, 1822) from I.ord Londonderry to Count 
Lieven, the Russian ambassador in London, a reservation 
of British rights to the navigation of the waters described 
in the ukase, and also from a note by the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton to Count Nesselrode (October, 1S22) refusing to admit 
Russia’s right to exclude foreign vessels for 100 miles from 
the coast. 

“ It is evident, therefore, that so far as diplomatic 
representation went, the King’s Government of that date 
took every step which it was in their power to take in order 
to make it clear to tiie Russian Government th^t Great 
Britain did not accept the claim to exclude her subjects 
for no miles from the coast, which had been put forward 
in the ukase of 1S21. 

“ Mr. Blaine does not deal with these protests, which ap¬ 
pear to her Majesty’s Government to be in themselves 
amply sufficient to decide the question, whether Great 
Rritian did or did not acquiesce in the Russian claim put 
forward by the ukase. He confines himself mainly in the 
despatch under consideration, to the consideiation of the 
treaties which were subsequently made between Great 
Britain and Russia and Ameii a and Russia in 1825; and 
especially that between Russia and Great Britain This 
treaty, of which the text is piinted at the close of Mr. 
Blaine’s despatch, does not contain a word to signify the 
acquiescence of Great Britain in the claim recently put for¬ 


ward by Russia to control the waters of the sea for too miles 
from her coast. There is no stipulation upon which this 
interpretation can be imposed by any process of construc¬ 
tion whatsoever. But ti.eie is a provision having in our 
judgment a totally opposite tendency, which indeed was 
intended to negative tiie extravagant claim that had re¬ 
cently been made on the part of Russia ; and it is upon this 
provision that the main part of Mr. Blaine’s argument, as 
1 understand it, is founded 1 he stipulation to which 1 re¬ 
fer is contained in the tirst article, agreeing that the re¬ 
spective subjects of the two nations shall not be molested in 
the navigation of or fishing in any part of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

I understand Mr. Blaine’s argument to be thst if Great 
Britain bad intended to protest against the claims of Rus¬ 
sia to exclude ships for 100 miles from her coasts in Behr¬ 
ing .'•ea, she would have taken this opportunity of doing 
so ; but that in confining herself to stipulations in favour of 
full liberty of navigation and fi-hing in any part of the 
ocean, commonly called the Pacific Ocean, she by implica¬ 
tion renounced any claim that could arise out of the same 
set of circumstances in regard to any sea that was not part 
of the Pacific Ocean. And then Mr. Blaine goes on to con¬ 
tend that the phrase ‘ Pacific Ocean ’ did not and does not 
include Behring Sea. 

“ Even if this latter contention were correct, I should 
earnestly demur to the conclusion that our inherent tights 
to free passage and free fishing over a vast extent of ocean 
could be effectively renounced by mere reticence or omis¬ 
sion. Hie light is one of which we could not l>e deprived 
unless we consented to abandon it, and that consent could 
not be sufficiently inferred from our negotiations having 
omitted to mention the subject on one particular occasion. 
But 1 am not prepared to admit the justice of Mr. Blaine's 
contention that the words ‘ Pacific Ocean ’ did not include 
Behring Sea- 

“I believe that in common parlance, then and now, 
Behring Sea was and is part of the Pacific Ocean, and that 
the latter words were used in order to give the fuilest and 
widest sci.pe possible to the claim which the British 
negotiators were solemnly recording of a right freely to 
navigate and fish in eveiy part of it and throughout its 
entire extent. In print of the argument that the words 
' Pacific * cean ’ do not include Behring Sea, Mr. Blaine 
adduces a long list of maps in which a designation distinct 
nf ‘ Pacific Ocean ’ is given to Behring Sea ; either ' Behr¬ 
ing Sea’ or ' Sea of Kamschatka ’ or the ‘ Sea of Anadir.’ 

“ The argument will haidly have any force unless it is 
applicable with equal truth to all the other oceans of the 
world. But no one will dispute that the Uay of Biscay 
f- rms part of the Atlantic Ocean, or that the Gulf of 
Lyons forms part of the Mediterranean Sea : and yet in 
most it will be found that to those portions of the larger 
sea a separate designation has been given. The question 
whetiier by the words * Pacific Ocean ’ the negotiators 
meant to include nr exclude n e hring Sea depends upon 
which location was esteemed to lie the correct usage at the 
time. The date is not a distant one, and there is no 
ground for suggesting that the usage has changed since 
the Angl -Russian treaty of 1S25 was signed. The 
deteiniina'iun of this point will be most satisfactorily 
aace tained by consulting the ordinary buoks of reference. 

“ 1 append to this despatch a list of some thirty works of 
this class, of various dates from 1795 downward, and print¬ 
ed in various countries, which combine to show that in com¬ 
mon parlance the words * Pacific Ocean ’ do include Behring 
Sea. 

“ If, then, in ordinary language the Pacific Ocean is used 
as a phrase including the whole sea from Bebring -trait to 
the Antarctic circle, it follows that the first article of the 
treaty of 1825 did secure to Great Britain in the fullest man¬ 
ner the freedom of navigating and fishing in Belli mg Sea. 
In that case no inference, however indirect or circuitous, 
can he drawn from any omission in the language of that in¬ 
strument to show that Gieat Britain acquiesced in the 
usurpation which the ukase of 1821 had atlempied. The 
other documents which I have quoted sufficiently establish 
that she not only did not acquiesce in it. but lepudiated it 
more than once in plain and unequivocal terms, and as 
the claim made by the ukase has no strength or validity, 
except what it might derive from the assent of any power 
whom it might affect, it results that Russia has never ac¬ 
quired by the ul.ase any right to curtail the natural liberty 
of her Majesty’s subjects to navigate or fish in these seas 
anywhere outside of teiritorial waters. And what Russia 
did not herself possess she was not able to transmit to the 
United States. Her Majesty’s Government have, in view 
of these considerations, no doubt whatever that British 
suhjecis enjoy the same right-, in Behring Sea which be¬ 
long to them in every other portion of the open ocean ; 
but it is nevertheless a matter of sincere satisfaction that 
the President is willing to refer to aibitration what he 
conceives to be the matters which have been under discus¬ 
sion between the two Governments for the last b ur years. 

M. BIGOT. 

An album has just been published by a French 
artist resident in the capital, bears the title 
La Journic dun Policeman a 1 ’okyo. The 
English word in a French tide, when the 
subject matter is Japanese, has a realistic od¬ 
dity about it characteristic of the whole per¬ 
formance. M. Bigot, the artist, possesses a 
skilful’pencil, and lie can draw upon a familiarity 
with native scenes and manners that is perhaps 
unequalled. The sketches are delightfully 
sympathetic and suggestive, few indeed of the 
faces in a whole squad of Tokyo “ hobbies," as 
depicted by the artist, being without an in¬ 
dividual character. The “Lost Child " is a very 
neat little sketch in which the figures of the 
enfant perdu and the ebasan at its side 
are particularly well rendered. As for the final 
sketch, twice repealed, it will be certain to call 
■ forth from English people who turn over the 
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album, those exclamations of ‘ Shocking!’ which 
cause so much amusement to our Gallic friends. 
The figure of the polite policeman who shows 
the way to a girl with a child on her back, is 
perhaps less to our mind than almost any other 
of the sketches : the attitude is too Parisian. 


TRY AGAIN. 

We find it very amusing and not uninteresting 
to watch the perplexed attempts of our busy 
critics to convict this journal of inconsistency. 
The gentleman who chiefly devotes himself to 
the task just now, is doubtless highly qualified 
to discharge it, seeing that his own writings are 
conspicuous for accuracy, elegance, and good 
taste. He did not succeed very well, it is true, 
when, he attempted, some time ago, to prove 
that we had been guilty of various contradictions 
in discussing Treaty Revision schemes. For 
among three schemes the glaring discrepancy of 
which he volunteered to demonstrate, it turned 
out that his attention had been diverted from 
the details of the second, and that he had no 
knowledge whatever of the third. It is essential, 
however, to the journalistic raison d'itre of this 
critic that he should adhere to the hacknied 
habit so diligently adopted by those who, find¬ 
ing themselves quite unable to answer our 
arguments, are driven to the device of calling us 
names. It is essential to show that the Japan 
Mail is always unfriendly to its own country¬ 
men, always ready to attack those on whose 
support it depends, and always labouring to 
present an over-roseate view of Japanese af¬ 
fairs. Unless these things can be demonstrat¬ 
ed, what claim to public tolerance would our 
gentle critic possess ? We recognise the cruel 
necessity that drives him to play such a part, 
and are not disposed to resent his attacks very 
vehemently. Besides, his difficulties command 
our sympathy. He is required to convict the 
Mail of tergiversation. He sets about the task 
bravely, if not rashly ; indites the title of a lead¬ 
ing article, “ The Volte-face of the Japan 
Mail," and then, after weary research and com¬ 
parison, discovers that his proposed feat is a 
fiasco. These articles, he cries in his trouble— 
these articles of the Mail's “ are in tone and lead¬ 
ing features antagonistic to each other; yet so 
cleverly are the subjects handled, so cautiously 
have the sentences been grouped, that it is im¬ 
possible to discover any contradiction in the 
actual wording.” Ingenuous critic, did it not 
occur to you that until you had overcome this 
impossibility, you were a little previous in de¬ 
nouncing the Mail's "volte-face ?" Did it not 
strike you that to confess yourself unable to dis¬ 
cover any discrepancy between articles which 
you'declared contradictory, was not quite con¬ 
sistent with the triple-ply honesty in which you 
so ostentatiously wrap your journalistic person ? 


NEWS FROM CHINA AND THE SOUTH. 

Singapore papers publish particulars of the 
recent fighting in Acheen. It seems that on the 
morning of March 9th, “ about a quarter past 
six, continued firing was heard in the direction 
of Lamara near Ketapang Dua. Later on the 
news came that Captain N. C. Van Heurn, the 
Military commander of Ketapan Dua, and Lieut. 
Ostreig had gone out in the morning and 
taken the stockade at Kandang by surprise. 
Lieut. Ostreig was the first inside the stockade. 
Afterwards a number of Achinese so hemmed 
in‘the place as to stop communication with 
Ketapan Dua. Lieut. Ostreig and two brave 
privates left the stockade under a heavy fire from 
the enemy, and were fortunate enough to 
reach Ketapang Dua without being hit. From 
there they signalled by telephone to the Com¬ 
mander for assistance. This was attended to 
immediately and at eight o’clock the 14th batta¬ 
lion of infantry, two companies of the third, 
two companies of the twelfth, some cavalry, and 
a battery of artillery were sent out to Ketapang 
Dua, whilst the Commander of the fort at 
Landjamoe marched to Kandang at the first 
signal. When the detachment from Landjamoe 
arrived at a point about five hundred yards from 
the stockade they were fired on by the enemy 
and unfortunately the Captain received a wound, 
in the abdomen from which he died in hospital 


half an hour afterwards. The troops coming 
up later drove off the enemy. On this occasion 
there were five killed, including the Captain, 
and nine badly wounded. The General, his staff 
and some of the troops returned to Kota Radja 
in the evening.” * * * H.M. twin screw 

cruiser Archer , 6 guns, 1,770 tons and 
3,500 horse-power, Commander J. Ferris, 
arrived at Singapore on March 30th on 
her way from the Cape to the China Sta¬ 
tion. * * * The steamer Devonhurst, which 

! collided witth the Strathendrick, has ar¬ 
rived in Singapore to be over-hauled in dry- 
dock and have her bows re-plated. We learn 
that “ the breach in her bows measures about 
twenty-five feet from the point at which she 
struck the Strathendrick to her keel, and is 
between ten and twelve feet deep. The colli¬ 
sion took place, according to the little verified 
information available before an impending Court 
of Inquiry, at 1 a.nr. on the 7th March about 
50 miles off Sourabaya. The Devonhurst came 
foul of the Strathendrick just abaft the foremast; 
and the fact of the latter being deeply laden 
with about 3,000 tons of coal accounts for the 
depth at which the former struck her. The 
base of the breach resembles a mass of crumpled 
paper, so violently does the concussion ap- 
per to have rolled up the three-quarter inch 
plating of the Devonhurst. By means of pack¬ 
ing a quantity of canvas, cement, and planking 
into it the water was kept from flowing loo fast 
into the hold, and the vessel was taken slowly 
into Sourabaya where her cargo was shifted aft 
as much as possible. It is unfortunately true that 
the second engineer of the Strathendrick went 
down in that vessel.” * * * The Singapore 
Syndicate which has in hand the proposal to 
construct a railway across the Malay Peninsula, 
has received an offer on behalf of private 
bankers and other financial men in London, 
who are desirous of taking over the Kedah- 
Singora railway concession. * * * The 
steamer Pilot Fish , engaged in the local coast¬ 
ing trade, was towed into Singapore on March 
271I1 with screw shaft broken. * * * Penang 
has followed the lead of Singapore in protest¬ 
ing against the increased military contributbn 
required from the Straits Settlement by the 
Home Government. * * * The Czarewitch 

arrived at Hongkong on the 4th instant, in 
the Pamiat Azova, escorted by the Wladimir 
Monomach. The Prince Imperial, who was 
received on landing before noon by the Go¬ 
vernor, was accompanied by Prince George of 
Greece. On the morning of the 5th the Prince 
left for Canton, intending to return to Hongkong 
on the 8th and to leave on the 91I1 for Foochow, 
whence lie was to proceed to Hankow. * * * 
A census of the population of Hongkong and its 
dependencies is to be taken on the 30th instant. 

* * • Consequent on the departure of 

Mr. A. B. Johnson, Crown Solicitor of 
Hongkong, on four months’ leave, Mr. A. M. 
Stokes has been appointed Acting Crown 
Solicitor. * * * The China Mail reports 

the death at Canton under strange conditions, of 
a Mr. Sills, a Government cadet from Singapore. 

“ It appears that some months ago Mr. Sills 
came to Canton to study Cantonese. Some 
weeks since he started on a trip into the country 
and proceeded some two or three days’ journey 
up the West river. One day he wandered into | 
the country and lost his way. Being unable to; 
get back to bis boat, he passed the night in a 
Likin station. During the night a noise in his 
room attracted attention, and on some one en¬ 
tering his room he was found to be dead 
or dying, and his bed saturated with blood, 
and a revolver by his side. Considerable 
time was allowed to elapse before the Chi¬ 
nese authorities brought his body to Canton. 
Perhaps they were afraid that trouble might 
arise, and they desired to make as full enquiries 
as possible. His clothes, money, &c., were all 
brought to Canton. The cause of his death was 
a wound in the top of his mouth caused doubt¬ 
less by a shot from the revolver. Whether the 
shot was fired by himself or some other person 
will probably remain a mystery." * * * 

There is plainly some hitch in connection with 
the opening of Chungking. By the Chungking 


Convention the port was to be opened to foreign 
trade on the 13th of January last. “Two 
months later,” says the N.-C. Daily News, 
“the new system could not be worked, though 
the port was nominally opened on the 1st and 
2nd of March, because the British Minister still 
withheld his approval of the necessary regula¬ 
tions. No explanation of any kind is forth¬ 
coming ; Sir John Walsham appears to simply 
treat the matter with silent contempt. We do 
not like to characterise this neglect as it seems 
to deserve, because Sir John may have some 
reason for it, of which we have not heard ; but 
it seems to us that the Chamber of Commerce 
here, which is the one most interested in the 
extension of foreign trade at Chungking, should 
ask for some explanation, or make some 
representation before long.” * * * The 

German squadron, consisting of the frigate 
Leipzig, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Valois, 
and the cruisers Alexandrine and Sophie, ar¬ 
rived at Woosung on the 2nd inst. and were to 
proceed to Nanking on the following day. 

* * * The last of the farewell dinners to 
Sir Richard Rennie took place on the 2nd inst. 
at the Shanghai Club, where the retiring Chief 
Justice was entertained by the members of the 
Bar, the chair being taken by Mr. H. Wilkinson, 
Crown Advocate. * * * Picnics in the 
neighbourhood of Shanghai cannot be said to 
lack that element of peril which is so fasci¬ 
nating to most people. On the 15th instant 
a party of thirty-five foreigners arranged to tiffin 
near the Pagoda “ on a piece of ground that had 
been hired for the purpose.” Hiring a piece of 
ground in order that it might be tiffined upon 
strikes us as the very essence of precaution in 
the matter of legal qualification ; if a man can¬ 
not have his tiffin in peace after hiring a piece 
of ground on which to enjoy it, there must 
surely be unreasonable people about. Well, the 
picnic party, which included all ages and both 
sexes, found when half through the al fresco 
meal that a mob of about two hundred Chinese 
had surrounded them—a mob, loo, which very 
clearly indicated its wish to share in what was 
going on. Incidentally it threw mud, and then, 
probably becoming impatient when it found that 
the foreigners would not be scared away from 
their repast,—it threw stones, so that the pic¬ 
nickers at length made it convenient to leave the 
remains of their tiffin and all their dishes, &c., 
on the piece of ground which had been hired 
for a much different purpose. These did not go 
far in a crowd of Chinese, but they seem to have 
been satisfactory to this extent, that the pleasure- 
seekers were allowed to depart in peace. Picnick¬ 
ing atBokenji seems a tame and spiritless affair 
compared with an outing of this kind. * * * 
The annual inspection of the Shanghai Volun¬ 
teer Corps was made on the 4th inst. by Major 
Tottenham, appointed for that duty by the officer 
commanding at Hongkong. * * * The 

annual meeting of the Shanghai Rowing Club 
was held on the 6th inst. The Club now has 81 
members, and is a very satisfactory condition— 
as the Captain, Mr. D. Glass, remarked, it never 
had so many members, or so much money 
coming in, or so much money going out. 
* * * H.E. Fu-K’un, a Minister of the 

Tsung-li Yamen, has had, we learn from the 
Shenpao, a somewhat unpleasant experience 
with robbers. While on his way to the Palace 
early one morning, he saw several thieves 
perched on the city wall. Exactly how the 
Minister was able to .decide that they were 
thieves, we are not told ; the circumstance that 
they were perched upon a wall is hardly enough 
to show their nefarious character; the only 
justifiable deduction, indeed, from the Minister’s 
observation might be that they were occupying 
a position with which the Minister and his col¬ 
leagues are supposed to be fairly familiar,— 
sitting on the fence. Be that as it may, how¬ 
ever, the Minister ordered their arrest, for which 
ceremony the strangers did not wait. Next 
evening a party of men entered the Minister’s 
house. After loading themselves with plunder, 
we are told in the N. C. Daily News transla¬ 
tion, “ they made their presence known with 
lighted torches and glittering swords.” They 
pointed a gun at the Minister, and, having thus 
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secured an undivided monopoly of that 
gentleman’s attention, they told him to re¬ 
member their looks and not forget them. 
They then with a shout broke open the main 
door and escaped. We should fancy that 
if H.E. happens to meet again any of the 
leaders in this little escapade, neither lighted 
torches nor glittering swords—leaving pointed 
guns entirely out of the case—will be necessary 
to awaken the interest of that official. * * * 

It is stated that the present Chinese Consul at 
Singapore is to be succeeded by Whang Taotai, 
who has been Secretary of Legation in London, 
and Consul-General at San Francisco. * * * 
At a meeting the other day, of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, a 
paper was read by Mr. Fraser on the “ Fish-skin 
Tartars,” or Orotches, a tribe who are described 
as poor relations of the Manchus who now rule 
the Chinese empire. * * * The N-C. 

Daily News , writing of the Postal Subsidy Bill 
which was passed by Congress on 2nd 
March, and of the results in the form of in¬ 
creased and faster steamer communication 
with the United States, expresses the hope 
that considerable improvement will be made in 
the mail service to Shanghai. It is no advan¬ 
tage to Shanghai that “ the new steamers will 
run from San Francisco to Yokohama in twelve 
days or less, if the mails are to lie in Yokohama 
four or five days wailing for a steamer to 
Shanghai, and are then to be sent by a Japanese 
mail steamer, which stays at least a day at each 
port on the way. The interests of Americans 
in Shanghai are at least as large as they are in 
Hongkong, and it is only fair that their mails 
should be delivered to them here as quickly as 
in Hongkong: whereas it still sometimes hap¬ 
pens that the American mail reaches here vid 
Hongkong earlier than from Japan. The out¬ 
ward Canadian mail is to come regularly to 
Shanghai on its way to Hongkong, and there is 
no reason why the San Francisco steamers 
could not do the same, and then perhaps by 
degrees the expedient will be adopted of sorting 
the mails on board the steamers, and Americans 
will not have to wait 6 or 12 hours or more 
after die steamer arrives before they can get 
their letters.” 


NOW THAT WB ARB UNDER A CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT DO NOT CAUSE THB CRY OF 
"EXPULSION OF THF. barbarian" TO 
BLAZE OUT AFRESH. 

In a leading article with the above title, the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun of the 15th instant dis¬ 
cusses the opposition to Treaty Revision which 
is now being raised on the point of the opening 
of the country. " Treaty Revision,” says the 
writer, “ having now again engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the political world, political parties are 
using the question as a weapon to further their 
several views. There can be no objection to 
persons opposing Treaty Revision or favouring 
it according to their political points of view, 
but if the question be discussed unreasonably 
and blindly without due examination of facts, 
there is reason to apprehend that the result may 
be startling, and what we more especially fear 
is a resuscitation of the anti-foreign cry. Cer¬ 
tain politicians are constantly proclaiming the 
disadvantages which will ensue from the ad¬ 
mission of foreigners into the interior, and they 
even go so far as to say that it is better to con¬ 
tinue extra-territoriality than to open the country. 
These politicians do not, we presume, make 
these statements because they are animated by 
a bitter hatred of foreigners and wish to stop 
intercourse with them ; their opinions are pro¬ 
bably based on an estimate of the advantages 
and disadvantages which will follow upon the 
opening of the country, but we cannot be cer¬ 
tain that many of those who listen to their 
statements and applaud their views will not 
misapprehend their real sentiments, and. regard¬ 
ing foreigners as enemies of the country, con¬ 
sider mixed residence with them as the same 
thing as living with wild beasts. There is 
therefore ground for apprehension that the old 
feeling which was manifested in the isolation of 
the country and the cry for the expulsion of the 
barbarian may be revived. To regard other 


races as enemies is a natural feeling in all 
countries. This feeling has always existed, and 
the more uncivilized the country and the less 
intercourse it has with the outside world the 
more strongly is this feeling shown. We in the 
course of many centuries of isolation came to 
look upon all foreigners as enemies, and before 
the Restoration the words ' Reverence the Em¬ 
peror and expel the barbarians ’ were the watch¬ 
words of every Samurai, just as in these days 
the cry of every politician is ‘liberty and right,’ 
and had even more effect upon the people. The 
persons who used the former cry in those days 
to stir up the people might be perfectly well 
aware that the thing they advocated was an 
impossibility, but this knowledge did not 
hinder them from using it on every occa¬ 
sion, and the fact that it was used and with 
effect may be taken as a proof of the universal 
feelings of the Japanese of those times towards 
foreigners. . . . We cannot assert that 
this anti-foreign feeling died out entirely with 
the Restoration ; on the contrary, it is more than 
possible that it has only been concealed and 
lying dormant to he awakened with fresh activity 
when the impulse is given.” The writer goes on 
to point out that the wave of foreign civilization 
which swept over the county after the Restora¬ 
tion left the nation no time to think of anything 
else but the progress to be made, but that the 
reaction against foreign influences of all kinds 
which has lately set in tends to revive the old 
anti-foreign feeling which formerly existed, and 
he urges his countrymen not to be carried away 
by these reactionary tendencies, and, instead of 
fearing and disliking foreigners, to endeavour 
to attain a position in which they will be able to 
cultivate closer relations with them upon a 
footing of equality. 


THE " EMPRESS OF INDIA." 

A large number of residents availed them¬ 
selves on Thursday of the opportunity of going 
on board the Canadian Pacific new steamer Em¬ 
press of India. By favour of Messrs. Frazar & 
Co., the local agents, the steamer Spindrift 
ran between the vessel and the shore, con¬ 
veying sightseers, and a band played a number 
of selections on board during the afternoon. 
The first Empress of the line is undoubtedly 
a splendid vessel. Her voyage out was not 
marked by any incident of note. The only 
occasion when she was driven at full speed 
(but without forced draught) was on the trip 
from Hongkong to Shanghai when at about 
75 revolutions she ran mostly at a speed of 
about 17 knots an hour—of course in favourable 
weather. On this the N.-C. Daily News re¬ 
marks :—" The Empress of India made the 
run from Hongkong to Gulzlaff in under 48 
hours, the previous best time being the Orien¬ 
tal's, 49 hours, 5 minutes. She arrived at Woo- 
sung at 3.45 p.m., making the run from Hong¬ 
kong to Woosung in 2 days, 3 hours, an average 
speed for the whole distance of just under 16 
knots.” She left Kobe at midnight on Monday 
being then well down by the head. Strong 
north-westerly winds were experienced and the 
ship, though with all 4 double ended boilers 
going (a total of 32 fires) was not driven, her 
average speed being about 12 knots. With a 
clipper, fiddle-bow and under light schooner rig, 
(three masts) the Empress of India looks a 
very pretty ship. She has a top-gallant forcastle 
and a full poop, wells intervening between these 
and the saloon deck, on which the state¬ 
rooms, smoking room, etc., are situated. Of 
the capacity of these rooms an idea may be 
gained when we say that with her 51 feet of 
beam the visitor certainly does not get the 
impression that the open deck space is very 
great. The accommodation for saloon pas¬ 
sengers is suggestive rather of a large first class 
hotel than of an ocean steamship. Perhaps 
the least attractive part of the ship—next 
to the Chinese steerage—is the engine room, 
and yet this is certainly the most wonderful 
portion of the great structure. A longitudinal 
bulk-head, carried up to a height almost level 
with the main deck divides the engine room 
into two, connection between which is supplied 
by a door-way which can be closed in case of 


emergency. Here the visitor, descending by 
various stages to the starting platform, may view 
the maze of cranks, of pistons, of cyliuders, 
of pumps, and the countless other mechanism 
which goes to make up the modern marine en¬ 
gine. The stoke-hole is not longitudinally 
separated like the engine-room, but is a deep 
well between ’thwart-ship bulkheads. Aft from 
the engine-room is the tank,—for so we can 
only describe the space which the exigencies of 
latter day engineering allow and which is the 
hottest place on the ship—in which are the en¬ 
gines driving the electric system of the vessel, 
and the Linde’s British Refrigerator engine, the 
refrigeratiug chamber itself being aft. From 
the engine also there run aft the shaft tunnels, 
probably the most spacious compartments in 
this part of the ship, and it is interesting to 
note that, as our detailed account sets forth, 
no brackets are required to support the 
twin shafts which emerge easily from the 
run of the ship. On the upper or saloon 
deck, next to the exquisitely decorated cabins, 
that feature of the steamer which most spe¬ 
cially claims attention is the huwe scale of 
the fittings. Large iron life-boats hang on 
massive davits; the gigantic funnels are sur¬ 
rounded by a thicket of great ventilators to 
provide fresh air to the workers in stoke¬ 
hole and engine-room, and the forward fun¬ 
nel carries a couple of steam whistles the larger 
of which might be a funnel, and a siren which 
would prove a very respectable ventilator, for the 
Spindrift. It has hardly been decided yet, we 
suppose, whether the Empress will carry her white 
paint henceforward. Thecoloursuffersdreadfnlly 
from that unavoidable process, coaling, but, un¬ 
like black paint, may be patched without show¬ 
ing the patches. We cannot help hoping that 
the new ship may retain her colour, which is dis¬ 
tinctive, and, even in these non-tropical climes, 
grateful to the eye. 


THE DISTURBANCE IN NBMURO. 

Some particulars of the disturbance in Nemuro 
on the 31st of last month, which has already 
been briefly reported, are to hand. It appears 
that at about 11 a.m., a number of the local 
militia settlers came to the office of the Nemuro 
Shimbun, and the leader, giving his name as 
Hayashi Nobuhisa, asked to see the second 
editor, Mr. Watanabe Shigeki. As Watanabe 
was acquainted with Hayashi he did not hesitate 
to present himself, whereupon he was imme¬ 
diately asked to give up the name of the person 
who had written in the newspaper an article 
headed Masa-yume (a true dream). Watanabe 
declined to give the name, alleging that to do 
so would be a violation of rule as well as of 
journalistic custom, but the intruders pressed 
him, and declared that they felt grossly insulted 
by the article. Alleging that he wished to confer 
with the editor, Mr. Sato Kiyokichi, Watanabe 
withdrew, but was quickly followed by Hayashi’s 
party, who at once set themselves to smash 
everything they could find, including the win¬ 
dows, the lamps, and the printing presses. 
No resistance appears to have been offered by 
the staff of the newspaper, which was probably 
fortunate, as the intruders drew their swords at 
an early stage of the proceedings and used them 
freely to break up the furniture and plant. Mr. 
Watanabe was attacked in the stieet after lie 
had left the office, and severely though. not 
fatally wounded. A number of the employes of 
the paper fared similarly, and for a time the 
disturbance was very serious. It is supposed 
that some reason, other than mere offence in 
consequence of the incriminated article, was at 
the bottom of the affair. The leaders of the 
truculent militia-men have all been arrested, it 
is said. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 

Wk learn from exchanges that the following are 
the resolutions submitted to the Australian Fe¬ 
deral Convention, which met in Sydney last 
month:— 

1st.—That the powers and privileges and the 
territorial rights of the sevetal existing Colonies, 
shall 1 emain intact excepting in respect of such 
sin renueis as shall be agreed upon as iiecessaiy 
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and incidental lo ll.e power and authoiity of the 
Federal Government. 

2nd.—That the trade and intercourse between 
the Federal Colonies, whether by means of land 
or coastal navigation, shall be absolutely free. 

3rd.—That tl>e power and authority to impose 
Customs duties, shall be exclusively vested in the' 
Federal Government and Parliament, subject to 
such disposal of revenues thence derived as shall 
be agreed upon. 

4tir.—The Military and Naval Defence of Aus¬ 
tralia shall be enli listed to the Federal foi ces under 
the one Commandant. 

31 h.—That subject to these and other necessary 
provisions this Convention approves of framing a 
Feder al Constitution to be established as follows :— 

1st.—A Parliament, consisting of a Senate and 
H ouse of Representatives, the foi mer to consist ol 
an equal number of members from each Province, 
to be elected by a system which shall provide for 
the retirement of one-third of the members every 
(blank) years, but securing to the body itself per¬ 
petual existence combined with definite responsi¬ 
bility lo the electors. Said Parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives to be elected by distr icts on the basis of 
population, and lo possess the sole power of 
originating and amending Bills, appropriating 
revenue and imposing taxation, 

2nd. — A Judicature, consisting of a Federal 
Supreme Court of Appeal for Australia, under the 
direct author ity of the Sover eign for the time be¬ 
ing, and whose decision shall be final. 

31 d.—An Executive, consisting of a Governor- 
General and 'such persons as may from lime to 
time be appointed by him and his advisers, such 
persons being selected from those sitting in Parlia¬ 
ment, and their tei m of office depending upon the 
confidence «>f the House of Representatives as ex- 
presstd by vole of the majority. 


ADDRESS BY BISHOP BICKBRSTETH. 

We publish elsewhere an address delivered by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bickersteth at the third 
biennial Synod of the Nippon Seikokwai, which 
was held on the 4th instant in Osaka. The Synod, 
which sat during a week in Osaka, consisted 
of the Bishops and of an equal number of cleri¬ 
cal and lay delegates. Japan is divided, for 
missionary purposes, into four districts, Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kumamoto, and Hakodate. Each dis¬ 
trict is entitled to send to the Synod ten clergy 
delegates—Japanese or foreign—and an equal 
number of laymen. Only Tokyo and Osaka 
kre as yet in a position to send the full number. 
Among those present at the Synod just con¬ 
cluded, was Bishop Hare, of South Dakota, who 
has been deputed by the American House of 
Bishops to come to Japan for six months, to ex¬ 
ercise during that time all episcopal functions 
devolving on a Bishop of the American Church 
in Japan. Bishop Williams, hitherto the head 
of that church in this country, resigned a year 
and a half ago, and no successor has yet been 
appointed. It will be observed that Bishop 
Bickersteth alluded In strong but subdued lan¬ 
guage to the beautiful life and noble work of 
Bishop Williams during thirty years in this coun¬ 
try. Bishop Williams is in truth one of those 
perfectly good men, rarely to be met with in 
this small world. His life has been a per¬ 
petual sermon, more eloquent than any words, 
more effective than any precepts. Bishop Bick¬ 
ersteth most happily summarized the record 
of his thirty years' devotion when he said, “only 
the day of God will reveal the results of his life 
and example.” Acta decs nunquam mortalia 
fallunt. __ 

NONE SO BLIND AS THOSE THAT WILL NOT SBE. 

It is very plain that journalistic discussion in 
this Settlement will never help to elucidate the 
international problems discussed. When there 
is a confirmed objection, or confirmed inability, 
on one side to understand the plainest state¬ 
ments advanced by the other, it results inevitably 
that time and space which should be devoted to 
profitable argument, are wasted in explanations 
and repudiations. No one reading, with any 
degree of sincerity and attention, our recent com¬ 
ments on the Citizens’ Committee’s Statement, 
could arrive at the conclusion that we “ denied 
the assertion it contained respecting .the com¬ 
petency of the native judiciary.” We did noth¬ 
ing of the kind. Our contention, on the contrary, 
was that foreigners are not in a position to pro¬ 
nounce a sweeping verdict—as the Committee's 
Statement did—on the competence of the Japa¬ 
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nese Judiciary to administer Codes nolyet in ope¬ 
ration; and that further, this emphatic judgment 
of the Committee’s was inconsistent with its equally 
emphatic assertion that the competence of the 
Judiciary could only be tested by future practice. 
Surely it we deny the right of the Committee to 
settle, completely and immediately, the qualifi¬ 
cations of Japanese Judges, it is not likely that 
we should venture to claim that-right for our¬ 
selves. What we have pointed out is simply 
that judgment- should be suspended until 
materials to form it are forthcoming. That 
is a proposition to which every moderate and 
fair-minded man must assent. But - the 
Committee does not suspend judgment. It 
announces as a fact that “the native judiciary 
is not yet fitted by education, knowledge, or 
practice, either to understand or administer the 
Codes of law that have recently been compiled 
from foreign sources,” and that “the Judges 
who are to read and interpret these books do 
not exist in Japan now.” By committing itself 
to these wholesale and as yet unwarranted asser¬ 
tions, the Committee, or rather the compilers of 
the Statement, convict themselves of precipit¬ 
ancy and prejudice. The attitude of delibera¬ 
tion which they urge so strongly upon the 
foreign negotiators, is not exemplified in their 
own manifesto. Surely it does not follow that in 
pronouncing the Committee's verdict premature 
in one direction, we must be taken as pledging 
ourselves equally prematurely to a verdict in the 
opposite direction. That would be as though 
one should say that a man who denied the pos¬ 
sibility, at the present stage of scientific research, 
of declaring the non-existence of an unfrozen 
space about the North Pole, had committed him¬ 
self to asserting the existence of such a space. 

* * * 

To the same category of false accusations 
belong the charges that we have pronounced 
any general opinion about the character of the 
new ('odes, and that it is an opinion opposed 
to “ the testimony of hundreds of our fellow- 
countrymen and of the Japanese themselves.” 
The strangely exaggerated character of this ac¬ 
cusation needs no demonstration. The news¬ 
paper preferring it asserts, in one breath, that 
“ no intelligible translation of the Codes has 
been made,” and in the next, that “ hundreds 
of foreigners” have testified to their faulti¬ 
ness. Where did these “ hundreds of fo¬ 
reigners ” obtain their knowledge ? It is by 
such manifest hyperbole and gross inaccuracy 
that the foreign community is misrepresented 
and its altitude about Treaty Revision brought 
into ridicule. We have never ventured to pro¬ 
nounce any opinion about the new Codes, for 
the simple reason that we have had no oppor¬ 
tunity of perusing them. It might be well if 
our traducers observed a similar reticence. 

• 

* • 

Count Yamada’s instructions to the Committee 
of Revision, as described byMr.Murata Tamotsu, 
are perpetually re-produced, by way of proving 
that these bodies of law were compiled solely in 
the interests of Treaty Revision. The disin¬ 
genuousness of this argument is evident when 
we remember that the work of compiling the 
Codes bad been completed long before Count 
Yamada became head of the Committee ap¬ 
pointed to revise them. The facts about the 
Codes are perfectly simple and well known. 
Up to the close of 1885, the Japanese proposals 
about Treaty Revision did not extend beyond 
the recovery of a very limited portion of juris¬ 
diction over foreigners, and did not involve the 
necessity of giving any pledge about the New 
Civil and Commercial Codes. The enactment 
or non-enactment of these bodies of law was in 
no sense directly essential to the success of the 
Japanese programme. Yet their compilation 
had been commenced years previously, and 
a draft of the Commercial Code was already in 
print. How can it be pretended, under these 
circumstances, that the work of compilation was 
undertaken solely for purposes of Treaty 
Revision ? Thereafter the negotiations as¬ 
sumed wider scope, it having been found 
quite impossible to elaborate any practical 
system of divided jurisdiction, as proposed 
by Japan. In the new programme some 


engagement as to the nature of the Codes was 
required by the Foreign Plenipotentiaries, and 
the difficulty of giving such an engagement 
figured conspicuously among the causes that 
wrecked the negotiations. The Japanese then 
understood that their case would be immensely 
simplified could they lay the completed codes 
on the conference table, and the work of revi¬ 
sion—that of compilation had already been 
concluded—was therefore pushed forward with 
all possible celerity. There never was any 
secret as to the reason of the expedition 
urged on the revisers. Everybody understood 
it, but we may assume that intelligent people 
did not make the mistake of supposing that be¬ 
cause the last stages of the undertaking were 
hastened in the interests of the Treaties, its in¬ 
ception and original purpose were also political. 
Nothing seems to us harsher or more unjust 
then that, after Japan has been urged by Foreign 
Powers to devote her energies lo the speedy com¬ 
pilation of civil laws consistent with the principles 
of Western jurisprudence, in order to qualify her¬ 
self for international recognition, she should now 
be censured by foreigners themselves for the 
rapidity of her efforts. Mr. Murata’s contention 
was that sufficient time had not been given to 
revise the laws. Yet he had himself taken part 
in the task and endorsed its completeness. If 
it subsequently suited his convenience to range 
himself with the opposition, and for political pur¬ 
poses to take advantage of the reactionary spirit 
against foreign innovations, the value of his state¬ 
ments should be discounted by all sober-minded 
observers. These are facts which any careful 
student of modern Japanese history can verify 
easily. Men who plunge into the Treaty Revi¬ 
sion controversy at the eleventh hour, without 
instructing themselves about the incidents of 
the early part of the day, should not be too 
ready to accuse others of “ ignoring incon¬ 
venient facts," of “ consummate deceit,” of “ in¬ 
sincerity,” and so forth. 


DEATH OF MR. D. J. JENKINS. 

The Overland Mail has the following notice of 
the death of the owner of the “ Shire ’’ line of 
steamers:—We regret to announce the death 
last night at Torquay, on board the steamer 
Flintshire, on which he was cruising for his 
health, of Mr. David James Jenkins, who re¬ 
presented Falmouth in the Beaconsfield Parlia¬ 
ment of 1874-80, and was the proprietor of the 
fleet of steamers known as the “Japan Line.” 
An accident which occurred to Mr. Jenkins 
while swimming, in the autumn of last year, 
necessitated an operation which, after a pro¬ 
longed illness, led to his death. At an early age 
Mr. Jenkins, who was of an exceptionally active 
and vigorous temperament, went to sea, and 
after going through the various stages, arrived 
at the command of a Vessel, and made himself 
conspicuous in the Liverpool and New York 
trade as a skilful and daring navigator. Fore¬ 
seeing the development of steam navigation, 
he came ashore for two years and qualified 
himself as an engineer. When the Crimean 
War broke out Mr. Jenkins was in command of 
the Brandon , at that time an exceptionally fast 
steamer, of which he was part owner, and which 
was taken up by Government as a despatch 
vessel to run between Buyukdere and the Bri¬ 
tish camp near Sebastopol. Subsequently, Mr. 
Jenkins commenced business in the City of 
London, and eventually built and established 
the fine line of steamers named after the Welsh 
counties, which are now know as the Japan Line. 
In politics Mr. Jenkins was a Liberal, and was 
returned to the House for Falmouth within a few 
days of the election of his nephew Mr. Edward 
Jenkins for Dundee. His brothers, the Rev. 
John Jenkins, D.D., late of St. Paul’s Church, 
Montreal, one of whose daughters is the wife 
of Mr. H. S. King:, C.I.E., M.P. and the Rev. 
E. E. Jenkins, a distinguished Wesleyan Metho¬ 
dist minister, survive him. Mr, Jenkins married 
twice, and has left a widow and a large family. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 

It is now definitely fixed that the exhibition of 
Mr. J. Varley’s paintings, in aid of the Tokyo 
Charity Hospital, will be opened to the public 
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on the 26th instant, at 1 p.m. Some of the im¬ 
portant pictures painted by Mr. Varley during 
his stay in Japan have already been sent to 
London for his proposed exhibition in Bond 
Street, but there remains a large collection of 
oils and water colours, about 83 in number, 
we believe. Of course the pictures will not 
be seen to the best advantage as the framing 
will have to be done in a temporary manner, 
but the exhibition will be a treat such as 
we seldom have an opportunity of enjoying 
in Japan. Mr. Varley comes of a race of 
artists. His father and grandfather were both 
distinguished painters, the latter being known 
among artists as the father of water colours; 
while Mulready, the Royal Academician, and 
Copley Fielding, of the Royal Water Colour 
Society, each of whom stood at the head of 
his profession, were his great uncles. Mr. Var-! 
ley himself has studied in France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, and other places, 
and has devoted some fifteen years to painting 
in various parts of the East, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Morocco, and so forth. It is probably owing to 
this long familiarity with Oriental scenery that 
he succeeds so admirably in the colouring and 
atmospheric effects of his pictures. 

COUNT YOSHII. 

The stroke of paralysis by which Count Yoshii, 
of the Privy Council, was attacked on the 27th 
ultimo, threatened to have immediately fatal 
results, but yielded to medical treatment suffi¬ 
ciently to inspire hope that recovery was not 
out of the question. Within the past few days, 
however, there has been, we regret to say, a re¬ 
lapse, and the Count’s state is now very critical. 
Special inquiries have been made from the 
Palace, and on Saturday a sum of a thousand 
yen was sent in the names of the Emperor, the 
Empress, and the Empress Dowager, to defray 
medical expenses, according to the old Japanese 
custom. The patient has lost the power of 
swallowing, and it lias become necessary to feed 
him by means of a tube. We fear that, at his 
advanced age and considering that this is by no 
means his first seizure, the chances of a rally 
are very slender. 

SHAKBSPBARR IN YOKOHAMA. 

Messrs. Kelly and Walsh inform us that they 
have received intimation from the manager of 
the dramatic company recently performing in 
Hongkong and the south of his intimation to 
visit Japan, Mr. Miln in his communication 
stating that the company may be expected here 
about the middle of May, after a visit to Shanghai. 
From accounts in the papers, Mr. Miln appears 
to be able to produce Shakespeare’s plays in 
their entirety, and to the satisfaction of the 
critics, but the audiences have not been large, 
We hope the enterprising player will not suffer 
loss through his visit to Japan, and he may 
possibly just pay expenses if he does not re¬ 
main too long, as was the case apparently at 
Singapore. 

RICK. 

The Nippon says that the production of rice 
in Japan last year was 43,040,811 koku, and 
that the area on which it was cultivated measured 
2,747,797 cho, or 6,869,482 acres. Compared 
with the figure for 1889, this yield shows an 
increase of 30.3 per cent., and compared with 
the figure for 1888, an increase of 11.3 per cent. 
It is also 23.6 per cent, above the average of the 
past ten years. If the Nippon’s statement about 
the area under cultivation be correct, the yield 
averaged 6.26 koku, or 32 bushels, per acre 
over the whole empire ; an extraordinary figure. 

MR. RRADLAUGH’S SCOTCH RBTREAT. 

A correspondent writes :—Last summer when 
in Scotland I was spending a few days with a 
friend who has a place on the Gareloch. One 
afternoon we drove past the head of the lock, 
and crossed the neck which separates it from 
Lock Long. In a little nook below lay a small 
fishing village, with one or two cottages for 
summer residents in and about. “ Who do von 
suppose comes and spends his summers here ?" 
asked my friend. “ A well-known political 
character, who does a great deal of good in the 


community and is a favourite with the fisher 
folk.” I failed to guess the right name, and 
was then informed that the politician visitor was 
no other than Mr. Bradlaugh, who was pas¬ 
sionately fond of the rod and line. His me¬ 
mory is likely to linger long in this quiet spot. 


NBW MEMBERS Or THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 

His Majesty the Emperor has nominated 
eleven new members to the House of Peers. 
Theirnamesand former positionsare as follow:— 

Mr. (Jo Junzo.Formerly Vice-Minister of Finance. 

Mr. Miyamoto Koichi .Former Senator. 

t' r. Iwaimira Sadataka.Former Senator. 

Mr. Nairayamn Moriteru.Former Senator. 

Mr. HashigucFi Kenzo .Former Senator. 

Mr. ('hosho Kan.Former Senator. 

Mr. Kanai Yukiyasu.Former Senator. 

Mr. Iwayn Sliu .Former Senator. 

Mr. Terajima Jtisnke .Former Senator. 

Mr. Kawasaki Yumei.thief'of Army Bureau of (Superin¬ 

tendence. 

Mr. Miyake Shu.Medical Professor in Imperial Uni¬ 

versity. 

These nominations, together with the two 
announced a few days ago, bring the number 
of Imperial Nominees in the Upper House to 
72. According to the present composition of 
the House, it is competent for His Majesty to 
nominate 101 members in all, so that only 29 
vacancies remain. 


IN MBMORIAM “CHINESE TIMES.” 

“Tung Chia’’ in the N.C. Daily News chants 
the dirge of the Chinese 7 ’irnes, which ceased 
publication at the end of March :— 

“ More light”*—it was thy watchword and thy will. 
Thou gallant beacon on this rocky shore ! 

Alas; thy helpful rays shall guide no more 
Through fog and stonnful night—henceforward still 
Thy clarion note of caution and of cheer. 

Thy days are done.—the swift encroaching tide 

Of ignorance and littleness and pride 

Rolls darkly o’er thy place ; now doubt and fear 

Resume their ancient hold. Yet not in vain 

Nor thankless all thy toil—brave ships to-day 

Sail the wide seas that learned from ihee the way 

Through treacherous shallows to the open main. 

Therefore adieu ! Not darkly falls the night 

Since thou hast been, and being, brought “ more light!” 

Tung Chia. 

* 11 Mehr Licht ’’ the motto of the Chinese Times. 


COUNT YOSIUI. 

Count Yoshii continues to linger on in a semi¬ 
conscious condition. On Tuesday evening it 
was supposed that he had only a few hours to 
live, but by the aid of powerful stimulants his 
physicians have succeeded in prolonging his 
existence up to the present. Recovery is said 
to be out of the question, however. It is im¬ 
possible not to speculate on the uselessness of 
maintaining such a fruitless struggle with death. 
Certainly the most merciful course to the patient 
himself would be to let him expire quietly. He 
gains nothing by remaining in his present state, 
so far as we can see, though possibly the pain 
of parting may be lessened for his family and 
friends. 

“AVB ATftUB VALE.” 

The outgoing American mail on Saturday carries 
away from Japan Mr. F. A. Satow, who was for 
four years in the service of the Imperial Judi¬ 
cial Department, where he rendered valuable 
aid in the compilation of the Civil and Commer¬ 
cial Codes and the Code of Civil Procedure. 
No one has ever won such a host of genuine 
friends in so short time in Japan as Mr. Satow. 
His departure leaves a blank in the lives of 
many, and be will always be remembered in 
Tokyo and Yokohama as one of the truest- 
hearted and most sterling men that have ever 
visited this country. 

MRS. T. A. LARGE. 

Many of our readers will be interested to hear 
that Mrs. T. A. Large, of the Toyo Eiwa Jo- 
Gakko, Tokyo, who was obliged last year to 
seek rest and change in Canada under circum¬ 
stances of great sadness, still fresh in the 
memory of the public, intends to sail for Japan 
on August 10th, to resume her work in Japan. 
Mrs. Large will be accompanied by her sister 
Miss Spencer. Her return to the school over 
which she presided with so much ability during 
several years, will be a welcome event. 

MUSICAL SOIREE AT THE GERMAN LEGATION. 

A pleasant varielv in the social entertainments 
of the capital was inaugurated at the Germau 


Legation in Tokyo on Wednesday evening, 
when a large party, including all the notables 
of Tokyo and several Yokohama residents had 
the pleasure of listening to some excellent 
music, vocal and instrumental, by German and 
English amateurs. After a programme of con¬ 
siderable length, every item of which was capi¬ 
tally rendered, a sumptuous supper terminated 
a most enjoyable evening. 


LAND AT OTARU. 

The Tokyo News Agency states that land at 
Otaru in Hokkaido is now worth ten yen per 
tsubo, and that Viscount Yenomoto and Mr. 
Kitagaki Kunimichi, who are joint owners of a 
considerable tract in that locality, are taking 
advantage of the state of the market to sell their 
property for a hundred and eighty-five thousand 
yen. It seems scarcely credible that such a 
price should be obtainable for land in the 
northern island, especially in these times of 
general depression. 


THE MINISTER PRESIDENT. 

Thk fact that H.E. Count Yamagata has left 
the capital for Kyoto, where Count Ito is now 
staying, gives rise to many conjectures. People 
now talk of Count lto's assuming the leadership 
of the Cabinet, instead of Count Saigo, whose 
acceptance of the post was generally regarded 
as certain before Count Yamagata's journey 
southward. We do not believe, however, that 
Count Ito will consent to return to the Cabinet 
at present. 

THE RADICALS. 

The Yomiuri Shimbun says that Count Itagaki, 
as leader of the Jiju-lo, has appointed the fol¬ 
lowing six members of Parliament to be the heads 
of Sections for inquiring into various political 
affairs:—Messrs. Kawashima Jun, Matsuda 
Masahisa, K0110 Hironaka, Suzuki Shoji, Sugita 
Tei-ichi, and Arai Shago. 


DEATH OP MR. BBYCE DOUGLAS. 

News has been received by telegram in Tokyo 
of the death of Mr. Bryce Douglas, the well 
known designer of ships. A noble specimen of 
Mr. Douglas’ ability is now in Yokohama har¬ 
bour—the Empress of India. 


MR. HOLLAND. 

We learn that in the event of Mr. T. E. Holland, 
Professor of International Law at Oxford, being 
engaged for service in Japan, he will take the 
place of Dr. Plermann Roesler, who desires to 
return to Europe. 


APPOINTMENT. 

Bishop Bickerstkth has appointed the Rev. C. 
F. Warren to be Archdeacon of the Church of 
England in Osaka and Central Japan. 


TRINITY CHURCH, TSUKIJI, TOKYO. 

On Sunday, April 19th, Morning Prayer at 
11 a.m. and Sermon by Canon Tristram, D.D., 
F.R.S., of Durham Cathedral. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

- r *-- . 

Rumoured changes in the Ministry constitute 
the principal topic of discussion in the columns 
of the vernacular press. Count Yamagata seems 
unmoved in his resolution to resign the post of 
Minister President. It is stated that, on the 
point of leaving the capital for his native Pro¬ 
vince a few days ago, he was dissuaded from 
taking such a rash step by Count Saigo. The 
latest report is that the Emperor has tele¬ 
graphed to Count Ito—now staying at Kobe 
—to return to the capital. The papers doubt 
very much whether Count Ito will accept the 
post, but predict that it will be offered to 
him on his arrival in Tokyo. The general 
journalistic opinion seems to he that no per¬ 
suasion or pressure will induce the Count to take 
a leading part in politics at this juncture. Count 
Saigo, too, is said to be firm in liis refusal to 
succeed Count Yamagata. The next statesman 
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thought of in connection with the post of 
Minister President is Count Matsukata, but 
there seems to be opposition to him in a certain 
influential section of the Government. It is 
even rumoured that he is desirous of resigning 
his present post of Minister of Finance, the ven¬ 
tilators of this rumour alleging in support of it 
that he has vacated his official residence 
'in Nagatacho, and referring his resolve to the 
ground that his dealings with the House of Re¬ 
presentatives on the question of the Budget 
gave some offence to the rest of his colleagues, 
though in what way offence was given or taken 
is not clearly stated. Count Oyama is also 
living at his private house at Aoyama, and he, 
too, is said to have decided to resign, his pro¬ 
bable successor being General Takashiina. Mr. 
Yoshikawa, again, is represented as being deter¬ 
mined to resign the portfolio of Education, in 
the event of the retirement of his patron, Count 
Yamagata. 

* * 

The situation being thus hopelessly uncertain, 
the Metropolitan papers all unite in advising 
the Ministers to effect a speedy arrangement for 
the formation of a new Cabinet. Until some 
time ago, the leading journals tried to dissuade 
Count Yamagata from resigning, but now they 
seem to think that there is no hope of inducing 
him to remain. They argue that the people 
have become entirely sick of the time-serving 
changes in the personnel of the Ministers of 
Slate, and urge the necessity of a new de¬ 
parture by creating a Cabinet capable of 
lasting for some years. Equally with the 
Ministers, however, the journalists of the capital 
appear to be at a loss to find a suitable succes¬ 
sor to Count Yamagata, should he really resign 
his post. Usually when a Minister President is 
reported to be going out, the newspapers ex¬ 
perience no difficulty in indicating some proper 
and probable successor, but in the present in¬ 
stance all are plainly perplexed. 

» 

• • 

The question of Treaty Revision engages the 
attention of the vernacular press, especially the 
organs of the Kaishin-to. The attitude of that 
party towards the reported programme of Vis¬ 
count Aoki is a question of considerable interest. 
As stated in a former weekly summary, the 
Kaishin-to organs are evidently preparing the 
way for their party to assume, if necessary, even 
a hostile altitude in conjunction with the Jiyu-to 
and other progressive parties. The Yomiuri 
Shimbun , generally regarded as one of the 
organs of the Kaishin-to , states that the party 
has not yet held any conference for the purpose 
of determining the course of policy to be adop¬ 
ted. But according to a conversation which 
the editor of the paper had had with leading 
members of the Kaishin-to, the latter did not 
all approve the scheme of Count Okuma. 
Messrs. Ozaki Yukio and Shimada Saburo are 
cited as the most noteworthy non-contents. 
They were in Europe at the time,- and if they 
did not oppose Count Okuma’s proposals, it 
was because they believed that the negotiations 
had already reached such a point that to sus¬ 
pend them or introduce any large modifications 
would be injurious to the national-reputation of 
Japan. The Yomiuri states in conclusion that 
the leading members of the Kaishin-to are 
opposed to the programme of Viscount Aoki, 
and that the policy of the party will be decided 
upon ere long. 

* * 

Judging from the utterances of its organs, the 
Kaishin-to seems determined to oppose chiefly 
that portion of Viscount Aoki’s programme which 
relates to tariff autonomy. The Mimpo observes 
that Viscount Aoki, inheriting the erroneous 
policy of his predecessors, seem to regard an 
increase of customs duties as equivalent to the 
recovery of tariff autonomy. So long as Japan 
is bound to consult the convenience of the Treaty 
Powers before making any change in the rate 
of the duties, she cannot be jsaid to enjoy her 
full right of fixing the tariff at will. If it is 
necessary to agree to a conventional tariff, 
then its provisions ought to be reciprocal. 
Our contemporary prefers to have the tariff 
determined by the Japanese Government with 


the provisions of the Constitution, so that Japa¬ 
nese subjects may have the duty of paying taxes 
as directed by law. 

* 

.«* * 

The Yomiuri Shimbun writes on the import¬ 
ance of effecting an alliance of political parties 
on the question of tariff autonomy. Like the 
Mimpo, it thinks that although the conclusion 
of treaties is a prerogative of the Crown, it 
is not an absolute prerogative, and that any 
treaty bearing on the taxation of people ought 
to he submitted to the deliberation of the Diet. 
According to the Yomiuris information, the 
Authorities are determined not to submit the 
new commercial treaty to the Legislature, on 
the ground that customs duties are different 
from ordinary taxes, partaking more of the na¬ 
ture of special fees. Such a procedure is evi¬ 
dently unconstitutional, and our contemporary 
invites the various parties to combine on this 
question, so as to compel the Government 
to lay before the people's Representatives 
such portions of the proposed treaties as bear 
on the question of tariff. Alliance for this pur¬ 
pose is said to be very easy, the point at issue 
being simple and clear, and the subject Having 
little in it to suggest those outbursts of party 
animosity and ill-feeling which have too often 
disfigured the discussion about judicial auto¬ 
nomy. Once combined on this point, it would 
not be very difficult, we are told, for the allies 
to extend their union to other points involved 
in the question of Treaty Revision. 

* 

The Maintchi Shimbun writing under the 
heading “ English Villages in Japan,” remarks 
that although Chinese are condemned on ac¬ 
count of their incurable tendency to form a se¬ 
parate community wherever they go, the same 
tendency is manifested by Englishmen in the 
East, especially in Japan. The foreign settle¬ 
ments in this country contain people of all 
nationalities, but the English element prepon- 
erates so much that they may justly be-regarded 
as so many English Villages. At first sight, it 
might be thought that Englishmen would be the 
first to sympathize with Japan’s efforts to get 
her treaties revised ; for Englishmen, together 
with Americans, are held in the highest 
esteem by the Japanese, and of all foreign 
literatures and languages, the English literature 
and the English language are most extensively 
studied in this country. Modern history furni¬ 
shes many instances of noble chivalry displayed 
by the English people in their relations with 
foreign nations, notably in the cases of Greece 
and the helpless fugitives from down-trodden 
Poland. How different is the conduct of 
English residents in Japan in regard to the 
question of Treaty Revision ? It was they who 
opposed most slrenously the programmes of 
both Count Inouye and Count Okuma, and 
now it is they who oppose the programmes 
of the present Minister of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. There are doubtless several causes for 
so strange a departure from the magnanimous 
dealings of the Anglo-Saxon race, but one of 
the principal is stated to be their existence as 
separate and isolated communities in the midst 
of the people of the country. Our contem¬ 
porary, consequently rebukes those Japanese 
who object to mixed residence, for the effect of 
the policy they advocate is to keep Englishmen 
eternally prejudiced against Japan. 


» • 

The changes recently effected in the person¬ 
nel of the Governors of Cities and Prefectures 
are not very popular. Five of these officials 
were put on the liishoku list, and five were newly 
appointed from among ex-Senators and officials 
in Tokyo, while nine were removed from one 
locality to another. The Hochi Shimbun alone 
among the leading dailies in Tokyo does not 
openly condemn the changes. On the contrary, 
it hopes that the Government will make further 
changes. All other papers of importance unite 
in frankly stating their disapproval. They re¬ 
cognize the vital importance of radical altera¬ 
tions in the Governors of Fu and Ken. Many of 
the present Governors, they say, are not fit for 
their posts under the regime inaugurated by 
the carrying out of the Constitution, and the 


the consent of the Imperial Diet, according to new system of local self-government. Those 


recently'put on the hishoku list are not, accord¬ 
ing to the vernacular press, particularly the type 
of men who ought to be shelved ; neither are 
the five new Governors distinguished by any 
•talents or accomplishments. The Tokyo papers, 
therefore, declare themselves at a loss to under¬ 
stand the reason why these changes were at all 
necessary. The Mimpo even goes so far as to 
observe that their only result will be to create 
new centres for propagating the influence of a 
few Ministers of State. 

* 

• * 

The Korean problem still exercises the minds 
of a certain section of the public. The Nippon 
is one of the papers that pay most attention to 
this subject. A writer signing himself “ Kyo- 
kyo-seidiscusses the question of the alleged 
attempt to force the King of Korea to abdicate 
his crown in favour of his son. The writer men¬ 
tions several circumstances in support of the 
allegation. A little more than a month ago, an 
extraordinary civil service examination was held 
at Soul. It was formerly customary in Korea 
to hold an extraordinary examination whenever 
an expensive state ceremony was going to be 
celebfated, for the purpose of collecting the ne¬ 
cessary money in the form of examination fees. 
The revival of the almost forgotten custom caused 
much surprise among the inhabitants of the 
Korean capital, and their astonishment was in¬ 
creased when they found that the fees collected 
for the examination were to be employed in 
celebrating the ceremony of coronation. The 
writer goes on to stale that Li Chnngtang is the 
originator of the scheme. He sent a letter on 
the subject to the Korean Prime Minister Chin 
Shun-taku (Japanese pronunciation), who, in 
conjunction with the Minister of the Left, Tei 
Boko, and despite the opposition of a loyal 
courtier named Li Yfiyoku, managed to follow 
the instruction of the Chinese Viceroy so far as 
to make the Crown Prince Regent of the king¬ 
dom. The reason why China desires to get rid 
of the present king is stated to be that he is too 
well disposed towards Russia. The writer argues 
that there is no difference between Chinese 
dictation and Russian dictation. If China be 
really careful of her own interests and the in¬ 
terests of Korea, she must, the writer argues, 
join Japan and other Powers in supporting the 
independence of the peninsular kingdom. 

* 

* * 

The Kokivai, writing on the Tei affair, 
observes that, trivial as the matter is, it may 
very possibly lead to some bitterness of feeling 
between the Japanese and Chinese nations. Our 
contemporary hopes that such a result may not 
ensue, and draws the attention of its country¬ 
men to the circumstance that China is the 
largest purchaser of Japanese marine products. 
In regard to tea and silk, Japan has several 
competitors, but in marine products she has no 
fear of foreign competition, and further, in this 
sphere her resources are almost inexhaustible. 
The Kokkai consequently thinks that the most 
valuable trade for Japan is that in marine pro¬ 
ducts; and inasmuch as China is her principal 
customer for such things, it is of paramount 
importance for Japan to be on intimate terms 
with her western neighbour. Moreover, apait 
from commercial considerations, the two nations 
ought to be mutually friendly, as they belong to 
the same race. 

* 

* . * 

The questipn of foreign emigration is begin¬ 
ning' to attract public attention. The Jiji 
Shimpo writes on the importance of giving state 
protection to enterprise of this nature. There 
are three classes of people whose emigration 
should be encouraged; first, wealthy and in¬ 
fluential men of business; secondly, poor work¬ 
ing men, and thirdly, young students without 
occupation. The emigration of wealthy men of 
business is stated to be important for creating 
new centres of Japanese influence throughout 
the world. To people of this class, it is not 
necessary to grant any direct aid, but every in¬ 
direct encouragement should be given them. In 
the case of men erf the second and third classes, 
it would be advisable to afford a reasonable 
degree of assistance out of the public funds. It 
is not apparent to what cause the opening of 
this question is attributable. 
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THE STATEMENT OF THE CITI¬ 
ZENS' COMMITTEE . 

-»-- 

I T is doubtless fresh in the memory of 
our readers that when the agitation 
caused by last September’s Meeting began 
to assume large proportions, the promoters 
of the Meeting publicly protested against 
being called Anti-Revisionists. They 
claimed to be, on the contrary, Pro-Re¬ 
visionists and insisted that their objection 
did not extend beyond Revision without 
conditions. Unfortunately this avowal had 
little weight with the Japanese. They 
continued to apply the term hi-joyaku- 
kaisei to the whole affair, and to this day 
they preserve the same nomenclature. It 
is greatly to be desired that a different 
view of the demonstration should be in¬ 
culcated, since the aim of all educated fo¬ 
reigners is to obtain Japanese friendship, 
and since the object of revising the Treaties 
is, not to create international umbrage, 
but to cement closer relations of amity and 
commerce. We deem it, therefore, a matter 
fo sincere congratulation that the Citizens 
Committee have inserted in their statement 
the following unequivocal declaration of 
goodwill and friendly sympathy 

The meeting has been called an Anti-Revision meet¬ 
ing ; but so far from being opposed to Revison, there 
is not an intelligent member of the community who 
does not admit that Japan is entitled to demand some 
relaxtion of the terms of the present treaties. 1 he 
progress she has made in various directions is recogniz 
ed with sincerity and admiration, and her aspirations 
are regarded with sympathy; but the most persistent 
advocates of her cause are obliged to admit that she 
has not yet proved her right to claim unconditionally 
the promise of unrestricted judicial control over us, 
and it is an undoubted fact that there are many among 
the Japanese themselves who share their opinion. It 
will therefore be understood that the term Anti-Revi¬ 
sion, as applied to the meeting, and those taking part 
in the resolutions arrived at, is entirely misleading. 

This frank recognition of what Japan has 
achieved and of her title to more liberal 
treatment represents the mood of all In¬ 
telligent and reasonable foreigners. We 
have for years insisted in these columns 
that such was the sentiment of the better 
classes of British subjects, and that their 
disposition must not be interpreted by 
the rancorous, vindictive, and palpably 
unfair utterances of writers who pre¬ 
tended to be their champions but were 
in reality their defamers. The Japan¬ 
ese press is presumably anxious to lead 
‘ its nationals to a clear and just under¬ 
standing of the Yokohama community’s 
temper, and to remove this great question 
from the arena of bickering and recrimina¬ 
tion into the higher atmosphere of intelli¬ 
gent and amicable discussion. We trust, 
therefore, that the vernacular journals will 
give wide circulation to the above extract 
from the Committee’s Statement, and will 
recognise it as a genuine expression of the; 
sentiment entertained by the representa¬ 
tive men of the foreign community. In 
the course of this long battle to open 
Japan to free intercourse with the civilized 
world, it was inevitable that the clashing 
of private interests and the heat of intem¬ 
perate controversy should generate some 
rancour and umbrage. But since the chief 


ends to be attained are the obliteration of 
racial distinctions and the removal of all 
restrictions upon free and friendly inter¬ 
course, bitterness and recrimination are 
wholly out of place. Whatever publicity 
has been given to the unhappily misleading 
aspects of last year’s meeting, should now 
be given to the frank and kindly declara¬ 
tion of the Citizens’ Committee. 

Following this declaration is a r6sum£ 
of the considerations which, in the Com¬ 
mittee’s opinion, weigh against the un¬ 
conditional submission of the persons and 
properties of foreigners to Japanese juris¬ 
diction. The r6sum6 comprises some 
statements open to criticism and some, 
also, that seem regrettable. We do not 
propose, however, to examine it here in 
detail. Different minds reach the same 
goal by different routes, and all of us ac¬ 
knowledge the truth of the conclusion em¬ 
bodied in the Committee’s summary, 
namely, that opportunity has not yet been 
afforded to acquire full faith in the com¬ 
petence of Japanese judicial officials to 
administer laws of a more or less un¬ 
accustomed and complicated character, 
and that foreigners consequently hesitate 
to submit their persons and properties 
unconditionally to Japanese jurisdiction. 
That view of the case is not to be con¬ 
troverted, and no reasonable Japanese 
should find fault with foreigners for enter¬ 
taining it. Faith is a plant of slow growth. 
It cannot be forced, but must be fed and 
nurtured with solid materials. The Japa¬ 
nese have succeeded in all the experiments 
made by them hitherto. Through numerous 
stages of adoption and assimilation they 
have risen, without check or failure, to the 
summit of political civilization, representa¬ 
tive institutions. In their past history every 
thing justifies confidence that the legal ex¬ 
periment upon which they have now entered 
will form no exception to the record of 
successes. But, as the Committee point 
out, the abolition of Consular Jurisdiction 
would be an irrevocable step. For good 
or for evil, once taken, there could be 
no going back. Caution, therefore, re a 
natural and proper mood on the part of 
those asked to take the step, and the pre¬ 
sent Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
fully recognised this when he said, in 
the House of Representatives, that the 
results of the working of the new Codes 
must be offered to foreigners, as a guaran¬ 
tee. The position, then, as defined by 
the Committee, is this: that Japan is 
entitled to demand some relaxation of 
the terms of the present Treaties, but that 
further practical proofs of her competence 
are required before foreigners can willing¬ 
ly place themselves under her jurisdiction. 
Now it has been clearly shown by past 
experience that no partial surrender of 
Consular Jurisdiction is possible. We 
must either submit to Japanese jurisdic¬ 
tion altogether or maintain the present 
system. The Committee fully understand 
this. They make no suggestion of any 


partial measure, but pass at once to the 
logical and inevitable conclusion that the 
only way to reconcile justice with ex¬ 
pediency, is to make some promise the 
fulfilment of which shall take place at a 
future date. They formulate their pro¬ 
posal thus :— 

What the Committee would recommend would be an 
undertaking to abandon Extra-territorial jurisidiction 
as soon as the Codes shall have been a sufficient tune 
in force to afford practical proof of their efficiency, 
and the administration has been shown to be satisfac¬ 
tory, without attempting beforehand to determine a 
limit of time which, from the circumstances of the case, 
must necessarily be based on mere guess work ; and 
if the Japanese Government are not content to await 
the result of this probation, then that their demands 
should be conceded only on condition of the inter¬ 
position of some such safeguards as have hitherto 
been admitted on all sides, and notably by the Japan¬ 
ese Government itself, to be necessary. 

It is obvious, of course, that the Com¬ 
mittee, in offering this suggestion, did 
not attempt to mould it into the form 
of a possible basis of practical negotia¬ 
tions. An engagement on the part of 
foreign Powers to strike off Japan’s fet¬ 
ters as soon as they themselves consider 
her competent to walk without restraint, 
would simply mean that she placed her 
case absolutely and unreservedly in their 
hands, to be dealt with whenever and 
however they might please. Her present 
position is that she became entitled to 
demand a revision of the Treaties nine¬ 
teen years ago. The Committee’s recom¬ 
mendation would deprive her of that title, 
and pledge her to an engagement sur¬ 
rendering her autonomy ad infinitum. 
The Committee understand very well that 
anything of that kind is out of the question. 
But tin y were compelled to abide by the 
unfortunately worded resolution voted last 
September. We showed at the time that 
the resolution, literally interpreted, meant 
nothing more or less than the abandonment 
of all negotiations, inasmuch as it vetoed 
the only conceivable basis of practical 
negotiation, namely, the giving of some 
promise to be implemented at a fixed 
future date. For pointing this out we 
w r ere severely taken to task and roundly 
accused of misrepresentation, the mover 
of the resolution himself leading the attack 
upon us. But the Committee’s Statement 
now affords us ample justification, since 
the only basis suggested is that the Powers 
should intimate their willingness to restore 
Japan’s judicial autonomy at some date to 
be determined hereafter in obedience to 
their own independent judgment. Japan 
received such an engagement years ago. 
She received it on the day when the fo¬ 
reign Powers first consented to enter into 
negotiations for the restoration of her 
judicial autonomy. To embody it in an 
international agreement now would simply 
deprive her of all initiative, wholly sub¬ 
serve the satisfaction of her national claims 
to the volition of Western States, and re¬ 
duce her, at one stroke, to the level of 
Korea, who, in her Treaty with Great 
Britain concluded eight years ago, received 
precisely the engagement which the Citi¬ 
zens’ Committee would now offer to Japan 
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in satisfaction of her deserving efforts and 
earnest aspirations. It is quite plain, there¬ 
fore, that in advancing ibis proposition the 
Committee did not formulate an irreduc¬ 
ible minimum of concessions. Prudent 
negotiators, they left themselves a margin 
within which some satisfactory compro¬ 
mise might be found. The spirit of the 
recommendation, rather than its precise 
terms, is consequently important, and so 
far as the spirit is concerned, Japan has 
nothing to complain of. The Committee 
not only admit her title to a modification 
of the Treaties, but also intimate in the 
clearest manner that, so soon as her " Codes 
shall have been a sufficient time in force 
to afford practical proof of their efficiency, 
and the administration has been shown to 
be satisfactory," the foreign residents will 
be prepared to place themselves under 
her Jurisdiction. These are most signifi¬ 
cant and liberal admissions. They should 
have the effect of removing any unfavour¬ 
able conception of the foreign community’s 
attitude. It only remains forthenegotiators 
to discover a compromise which shall take 
due note of the proper caution of foreign¬ 
ers, without imposing any condition offen¬ 
sive to Japanese national sentiment. 


THE “ STATEMENT ” AS TO TARIFF 
AND LAND. 

- ♦- 

T HE first authoritative manifesto issued 
by the representatives of a large body 
of the Yokohama foreign residents, calls 
for more detailed notice than it has yet re¬ 
ceived at the hands of the press. We have 
extracted and emphasized its liberal and 
sympathetic portions, but its arguments 
and conclusions remain to be considered. 

The document discusses three questions, 
the cardinal points of Treaty Revision. 
The first is the Tariff. Concerning this 
the Citizens’ Committee says :— 

On the subject of the Tariff the Committee are 
of opinion that it may be modified to meet the 
wishes of the Japanese Government; but that it 
should be regulated by Commercial Treaties with 
the Poweis interested, as is done in European 
countries. This would guard against sudden 
changes and the imposition of excessive duties, 
which might ruin certain important branches of 
trade. The levying of tonnage, hat hour, and light¬ 
house dues might in the opinion of the Committee 
reasonably be conceded. 

It is not quite clear whether this declara¬ 
tion is designed to embody a protest. The 
language, by intention or by accident, is 
perplexingly vague. Thoroughly well 
aware that the tariff arrangements con¬ 
templated by the negotiators of the Re¬ 
vised Treaties have received mature deli¬ 
beration at the hands of the foreign mer¬ 
chants themselves, and have been accepted 
by them as within the bounds of reason, 
the Committee need not have touched this 
phase of the problem at all. If they intend 
to suggest that a general promise should 
be exacted from Japan, pledging her per¬ 
ennially to levy upon her foreign trade no 
duties other than such as shall have been 
included in conventions, they propose 
something obviously preposterous and 


impossible. If they do not intend to 
suggest this, with what purpose do they 
claim that the Tariff "should be regu¬ 
lated by Commercial Treaties ? ” It is to 
be regulated by a Commercial Treaty, 
and the Committee are well aware of the 
fact. But no Tariff Convention is of 
interminable operation, and when the 
period of the proposed Convention expires, 
arrangements to replace it must be the 
subject of entirely new negotiations. The 
Commmittee cannot mean to lay down the 
proposition that Japan is to be bound by 
some special promise in perpetuity ; and 
if their language has reference to a termi¬ 
nable Convention, then they merely advise 
what is actually contemplated with the 
consent of all parties, the foreign mer¬ 
chants themselves included. They speak 
of "guarding against sudden changes and 
the imposition of excessive duties," from 
which it would seem that, moved by .some 
undefined apprehension as to what might 
happen were Japan's hands free, they 
entertain a vague hope of seeing her 
tied up for all time. But in the same 
sentence they say that the Tariff should 
be regulated by " Commercial Treaties 
with the Powers interested, as is done 
in European countries." Now in Euro¬ 
pean countries, as the Committee most 
well know, tariff conventions are recipro¬ 
cal. Do they suggest that Western States 
should negotiate reciprocal conventions 
with Japan? This particular clause of 
the statement, compiled by the represen¬ 
tatives of a Commercial Community, ought 
surely to convey a distinct and unequivo¬ 
cal meaning, instead of being as it is, a 
veritable conundrum. 

The second question—for convenience 
of discussion we change the order chosen 
by the Committee—relates to the tenure 
of land without the limits of the settle¬ 
ments. Concerning this point very strong 
language is employed by the compilers of 
the Statement. They set out by exempt¬ 
ing the problem from even their qualified 
acquiescence in Japan's demands with 
regard to tariff and judicial autonomy. Of 
her proposals about the land they declare 
themselves "quite unable to recognise the 
justice,” and they sum up their verdict in 
the following singularly intemperate terms : 

The Committee quite undeistand the object of 
the Japanese Government, which is atbitiaiily to 
abolish an exceptional tenure, created by conven¬ 
tion, and ratified by covenant, and by compulsion 
to obtain more favourable terms for themselves. 
In short, the land now held by foreignets is re¬ 
quired by the State, and it is sought to confiscate 
it without their consent to the tei ms offered in 
palliation of the act of confiscation. This is v lhe 
grave injustice complained of in the second resolu¬ 
tion of the 11 tli of September; and the Committee 
cannot too strongly protest against any action on 
the part of the Treaty Powers which would de¬ 
prive foreign land-holders of their lights without 
their concurrence. If the land is required for 
Slate purposes, it needs no argument to show 
that the consent of the land holders is a condition 
precedent, and that they should not be compelled, 
by Treaty or otherwise, to make any saciifice of 
the lights and piivilei>es they have acqciited, with 
out due and ample compensation. 1 lie only way 
to adjust this question would be by the appoint 
ment of delegates, or a Commission aimed with 
full powers to negotiate a settlement. 


The impression conveyed by this protest 
is that the foreign land-renters are threat¬ 
ened with an iniquitous act of spoliation. 
The word "confiscation," which signifies 
appropriation as a penalty to the ,use of 
the Stale, is gravely employed, and the 
Japanese Government is spoken of as 
behaving “arbitrarily,” and as "obtaining 
by compulsion more favourable terms for 
itself." It is difficult to understand how 
sober, calculating men like the members 
of the Committee, could allow themselves 
to be betrayed into such an abuse of langu¬ 
age. A moment’s reflection should have 
told them that the perusal of this part 
of their Statement must immediately 
discredit them in the eyes of the British 
Foreign Office as the victims of a vertigo, 
and the commonest prudence ought to 
have induced them to refrain from a sug¬ 
gestion implying total incompetence on 
the part of the plenipotentiaries to whose 
conduct the negotiations for Treaty Revi¬ 
sion have been entrusted. To charge the 
Japanese Government, on the one hand, 
with seeking to effect an act of arbitrary 
injustice, and to declare, on the other, that 
special delegates alone can adjust a ques¬ 
tion which is already under negotiation by 
duly appointed plenipotentiaries and of 
which no settlement lacking the approval 
of Western Governments can be final— 
such a charge and such a declaration will 
certainly be regarded as at once extrava¬ 
gant and impertinent. There has never 
been any disposition on the part of the 
Japanese Government to treat the privi¬ 
leges of foreigners arbitrarily and unjustly. 
There has never been any disposition on 
the part of the Foreign Ministers to sacrifice 
the interests of their nationals. The Com¬ 
mittee were ill-advised when they set 
themselves to formulate groundless insinu¬ 
ations against the good faith of the Japa¬ 
nese Government, and to alienate the sym¬ 
pathies of their own official representatives 
by pronouncing them untrustworthy. As 
for the facts of the question, they are very 
simple. The present holders of land in 
the settlements derive their titles from 
leases specially granted under a termin¬ 
able Treaty. There is no need to con¬ 
sider here the quality of the leases, since 
the project is, not to revoke them, but to re¬ 
place them by title deeds conferring perma¬ 
nent ownership. Sofarfrom "confiscating" 
the lands, they are to be secured to their 
present holders in fee simple. But, being 
thus placed on the same footing as Japa¬ 
nese subjects with respect to right of 
property, the foreign holders would be 
liable to the same taxes on real estate as 
those paid by Japanese. It is here that 
the difficulty arises. Some holders would 
gain, others lose, by the change. The 
Committee advances the astounding as¬ 
sertion that in calculating the results of the 
change only one kind of tax—the land tax—• 
has been taken into consideration by the 
negotiators, the house-tax being ignored. 
What singularly inefficient folks the 
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Foreign Representatives and the Japanese 
statisticians must be in the eyes of the 
Committee. Need we say that the most 
minute and comprehensive tables have 
been compiled, showing exactly the dif¬ 
ference between the present ground-rents 
and the taxes that would be substituted 
for them when the leases were ex¬ 
changed for titles in fee simple? Speak¬ 
ing pecuniarily, the Japanese Trea¬ 
sury would lose by the alteration, so far 
as concerns Yokohama, at any rate. But 
the main points are that the interests of 
the foreign land-renters are in the hands 
of their own Representatives, that the 
Japanese Government has not the smallest 
disposition to treat them lightly or un¬ 
fairly, and that any arrangement elaborat¬ 
ed will have to receive the endorsement of 
Western States. These guarantees ought 
to be amply satisfactory to reasonable 
people. It is a pity that the Citizens’ 
Committee allowed themselves to treat 
this land question in a manner calculated to 
impair the credit of their'entire statement. 


THE “ STATEMENT" AS TO JUDI¬ 
CIAL AUTONOMY ; 

-+.- 

T HE third question discussed by the 
Statement is that of jurisdiction. 
We showed in a previous article that the 
ultimate attitude of the Committee in re¬ 
spect of this is eminently moderate. They 
frankly concede the only essential points 
of a practicable and mutually satisfactory 
basis. Their position is that the proper 
working of the new Codes and the com¬ 
petence of the Judiciary to administer them, 
must be demonstrated by practice, and that 
simultaneously with the completion of the 
demonstration, Consular Jurisdiction may 
be abolished. There can be only one 
test applied in this matter, namely, the 
test of time. After the Codes have 
been in smooth operation for a certain 
number of years, their suitability and the 
competence of their administrators must 
be taken as fairly established. Thus a 
simple and rational basis of negotiation is 
indicated. 

But in reaching this conclusion the 
Committee make some assertions that 
cannot be left unchallenged. The first 
of these is that “ the native judiciary is 
not yet fitted by education, knowledge, or 
practice either to understand or to ad¬ 
minister the Codes of law that have re¬ 
cently been compiled from foreign sources.” 
This assertion is purely conjectural. The 
Committee have no grounds, for it, and 
cannot have any grounds seeing that, the 
Codes not being yet in operation, the 
competence of their future administrators 
has not been put to the test. What do 
the Committee mean by alleging, in one 
breath, that the operation of the Codes 
can alone demonstrate the character of 
their administration, and in the next de¬ 
claring that the Japanese judiciary is un¬ 
fit to administer them ? It would be per¬ 


fectly just and logical to say that we possess 
no data for gauging the competence of the 
Japanese Judiciary to administer the new 
Codes, and that such data can be furnished 
only by the results of actual administra¬ 
tion. But to set out by denying the com¬ 
petence of the Judiciary in toto , and then 
to claim that its competence cannot be 
estimated until the Codes go into opera¬ 
tion, is a contradiction that might easily 
have been avoided in a document com¬ 
piled after four months’ cogitation. If it 
be true that the men upon whom will de¬ 
volve the duty of administering the new 
Codes, have neither the knowledge nor 
the education to administer them, what is 
the sense of talking about time being 
“ necessary to test the efficiency either of 
the laws or of their administration ”? By 
placing on record this sweeping condem¬ 
nation of the Japanese Bench, the Com¬ 
mittee merely lay themselves open to a 
charge of prejudice. 

Still graver and more indefensible is 
the next allegation in the Statement:— 
“ The laws contained in the new Codes 
are not indigenous, but imported, hot 
to satisfy an acknowledged want, but 
for the attainment of a political object, 
namely, the Revision of the Treaties 
and the abolition of extraterritorial juris¬ 
diction.” It is difficult to understand the 
impulse that impelled the Committee to 
place these extraordinary assertions on 
record. They deliberately deny, in the 
first place, that Japan had any need of new 
laws, and they distinctly assert, in the se¬ 
cond, that during the past twenty years 1 
she has been legislating entirely for the 
sake of international politics, and not at 
all for the sake of her own needs. The 
Committee gravely ask us to believe that 
Japan was never in want of new laws; 
that she might have gone on very well 
with the old had she not been ambitious 
of achieving Treaty Revision. Let us 
hear what M. BoiSSONADE had to say on 
this subject a year ago :— 

In Japan the civil judges, lacking the aid of an 
ancient system of jutispi udence, and being unable, 
for the most part, to rely on customs fixed and 
certain and to some extent general, are to-day 
obliged to solve difficulties by the principles of 
natural law which they find formulated in some 
foi eign codes that constitute, to a certain extent, 
the common law of the Occident. Does not this 
prove that the need of a fixed and positive system 
of legislation is impeialive for the country P * * 

The other objection made to codification is that 
it is inspired by foreign laws, not by Japanese 
customs. Here, too, I believe the ciilicistn ill- 
founded. The ciitics do not seem to know that 
the provisions affecting matters in which Japanese 
customs have most precision, aie exactly those 
that have been reset ved for legislation more or less 
in the future. Thus the new Civil Code does not yet 
include the chapters on Persons, or on the law of 
Succession, of Donations, of Wills, and of Mar¬ 
riages as hearing on the property of the inanied 
couple. These, in fact, are matters which have 
always been governed in Japan by traditional 
customs well-nigh fixed and tolerably genual, 
evidently adapted to the wants and sentiments 
of the country. * * * It cannot be cliaiged 
against the authors of the new Civil Code that 
they have sacitficed secular customs. * * * 

Iheie aie vei y few such customs, and such as 
thci e aie have been treated with the utmost 1 espccl 
whenever they are icconcilable with the genet al 
piinciples of tlie new law. Mmeover, the law tie 
dares, with regard to many points, that its pro¬ 


visions shall not be applicable except in the absence 
of fixed local usage. 

Since M. BOISSONADE wrote these words 
the Civil Code has been promulgated, and 
the Code of Civil Procedure has gone into 
force. It has never been alleged against 
either of these bodies of law that their 
provisions are at variance with Japanese 
customs. Only with regard to the Com¬ 
mercial Code has this objection been ad¬ 
vanced, and there is not a member of the 
Citizens’ Committee who does not know 
perfectly well that the Commercial Code 
is urgently needed, and that the one valid 
reason for postponing its operation was 
the expediency of putting it into force 
simultaneously with the new Civil Code. 
Do the Committee pretend to assert that 
Japan has no need of these new Codes, or 
of laws consistent with the principles of 
Western Jurisprudence? If they do mean 
to make such an assertion, then what ex¬ 
cuse is there for all the talk of the past 
twenty years about the incompleteness 
and imperfection of Japanese laws? If 
they do not mean it, what is the sense of 
alleging that the Codes are not intended 
to satisfy an acknowledged want? 

Above all, must it not be regarded as a 
most regrettable fact that a Committee 
elected by the community of -Yokohama 
should have deliberately applied them¬ 
selves to the task of discrediting the 
legislative reforms of the Japanese Go¬ 
vernment by publicly alleging that their 
motive has been purely political ? Im¬ 
mediately after the abolition of feudalism 
Japan undertook the task of revising her 
laws so as to bring them as closely as 
possible into harmony with her new civili¬ 
zation. She has not yet completed the 
work, and of late it has been not a little 
impeded by the conservative reaction of 
the time, declaring itself in the form of an 
unreasoning prejudice against the new 
laws simply because foreigners took a 
leading part in their compilation. To 
strengthen this prejudice we now find 
the Citizens’ Committee of Yokohama 
contributing all the aid in their power. A 
stranger episode in the history of foreign 
relations with Japan could scarcely be 
conceived. The compilers of the State¬ 
ment seem to have entirely ignored the 
fact that their duty went beyond the pre¬ 
paration of a specious plea ; that they repre¬ 
sented the majority of the foreign com¬ 
munity, and that the arguments and allega¬ 
tions advanced by them must be absolutely 
free from every taint of prejudice and exag¬ 
geration. They forgot this in the instances 
we have alluded to, and they forgot it when 
they said that the postponement of the 
operation of the new Commercial Code by 
the House of Peers was because 11 the Code 
is of foreign importation, and totally op¬ 
posed to the mercantile and business 
customs of the Japanese.” Where is this 
“ total opposition ” ? Partial opposition 
has indeed been alleged, but it remained 
for the Citizens’ Committee to resort to 
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an exaggeration not at all conducive to the 
validity of their argument. And if the 
Committee failed in a sense of the gravity 
and dignity of their functions, they certain¬ 
ly did not lack assurance when they under¬ 
took to teach a lesson in high politics to 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Lord SALISBURY need not 
come to this Settlement for instruction as 
to his proper policy towards Siam, Turkey, 
China, Morocco, and Persia. He is not in¬ 
competent to judge for himself to what 
extent circumstances alter cases, and his 
attitude towards Japan has never been of 
such an illiberal and unstatesmanlike 
nature as to suggest that he fears to 
acknowledge her progress lest countries 
with no comparable claim should impor¬ 
tune him for similar concessions. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
the Committee differentiated themselves 
for the purposes of this Statement. Other¬ 
wise Lord SALISBURY had the pleasure of 
receiving counsel as to British policy in 
Morocco, Siam, Turkey, and so forth from 
a party of gentlemen comprising Germans, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Dutchmen, Portugu¬ 
ese, and a sprinkling of other nationalities. 

The composite character of the Commit¬ 
tee also imparts a peculiar aspect to their 
statement that “ they consider a radical 
amendment of the police and press laws 
and the law of public meeting, as at pre¬ 
sent administered, a sine qua non to the 
entertainment of the demands of the 
Japanese Government.” It may be rea¬ 
sonably doubted whether the Committee 
have any knowledge of the Japanese Police 
Regulations, against which they now 
prefer the first complaint ever formulated 
publicly ; but it is quite certain that several 
of the nationalities whose representatives 
signed this ultimatum ask more from Japan 
than they are in a position to claim in 
their own countries. If the British element 
of the Committee have the assurance to 
require freedom of speech, of the press, 
and of public meeting as an essential 
preliminary to putting themselves under 
Japanese jurisdiction, the American, French 
and and Swiss elements might with equal 
propriety ask for republican institutions, 
•and the Italian take their stand on univer¬ 
sal suffrage. 

It does not appear, too, that the Com¬ 
mittee saw any reason to explain the 
striking contradiction between their atti¬ 
tude in respect of Treaty Revision in 
1889 and their attitude in 1890. In 1889, 
the United States of America, Germany, 
and Russia actually signed, and France 
was on the point of signing, a Treaty by 
the provisions of which foreigners outside 
the settlements would have been brought 
under Japanese jurisdiction from February 
nth, 1890, and all foreign residents ,vith- 
out exception would have come under that 
jurisdiction from February nth, 1895. 
The provisions of the Treaty were public 
property. A fairly accurate copy of the 
document found its way into the local fo¬ 


reign press. Nobody could have been in 
any doubt about its scope and significance. 
Nevertheless the foreign community made 
no protest whatsoever, nor advanced any 
objection. On the contrary, judged by 
every available indication, the general feel¬ 
ing was one of acquiescence. The Treaty 
fell through, and in the following year fresh 
proposals were made by the Japanese Go¬ 
vernment. According to these proposals 
a number of years must elapse before any 
foreigner, whether inside or outside the 
Settlements, should come under Japanese 
Jurisdiction, and the date of the abolition 
of extra-territorialty would have been rele¬ 
gated to a much later period than that 
contemplated by Count OKUMA’S Treaty. 
Yet against this progromme two or three 
agitators succeeded in urging the great 
majority of the community to unite in 
a strong demonstration. The agitators 
pleaded, it is true, that in 1889 they 
Jiad relied on Great Britain’s obduracy. 
This only showed their ignorance, for 
Great Britain was on the point of ac¬ 
cepting the Treaty. They asserted, 
also, that Viscount Aoki’s scheme in¬ 
cluded a proposal to extend Japanese 
jurisdiction at once to foreigners out¬ 
side the settlements. This again showed 
their ignorance, for nothing of the kind 
was contemplated. But, granting for a 
moment that ignorance of the programme 
against which they undertook to lead an 
assault may be advanced as an excuse for 
the excitement of the English agitators in 
1890, and that ignorance of what was 
really imminent may be similarly put for¬ 
ward in palliation of their apathy in 
1889, what shall be said of the Ger¬ 
mans and Americans who assisted in the 
compilation of, and appended their signa¬ 
tures to, this latest protest ? Did they, at¬ 
taching no importance to the action of their 
own Governments in 1889, rely solely upon 
the prudence and conservatism of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to safeguard 
them against the rashness and precipitancy 
of the Cabinets in Berlin and Washing¬ 
ton ? Had Count Okuma’s Treaty gone 
into operation, as agreed by America, 
Germany, and Russia, the position at the 
time of the September meeting of 1890 
would have been this—foreigners outside 
the Settlements whould have already been 
under Japanese jurisdiction for nearly 
nine months, and foreigners inside 
the Settlements would have been with¬ 
in fifty-bne months of coming under 
it. The American and German Govern¬ 
ments had actually agreed to this in 1889, 
yet their nationals never uttered a syllable 
of protest, reserving their demonstration 
until 1890, when nothing of the kind was 
imminent. How can such a fitful and con¬ 
tradictory ebullition be treated seriously ? 
As for the English agitators, their action 
throughout this affair has brought much 
ridicule on themselves and on the portion 
of the community that followed them. If 
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they are sincere now, their inaction in 
1889 cannot be explained. Then, if ever, 
they should have organised a demonstra¬ 
tion. They claim that they relied on Great 
Britain’s prudence. But they did not 
even take the trouble to ascertain 
whether their confidence was well placed. 
They did not even reflect that the in¬ 
different, if not acquiescent, demean¬ 
our of the community in 1889, was little 
calculated to confirm Great Britain’s re¬ 
sistance to proposals in which three of 
her principal colleagues, Germany, Ame¬ 
rica, and Russia, had already acquiesced. 
The suddenly developed keenness of their 
solicitude for public interests in 1890 
is quite irreconcilable with their passive 
trustfulness in the presence of a much 
more pressing danger a year previous¬ 
ly, and their qualifications to lead the 
community are not enhanced by their 
erroneous and perfunctory interpretation of 
Great Britain’s attitude in the former year, 
or by their incorrect statement of Japan’s 
proposals in the latter. It cannot fail, too,* 
to strike any intelligent observer as very 
singular that the unbounded trust which 
these gentlemen reposed in Her Majes¬ 
ty’s Government in 1889, under circum¬ 
stances of great trial, should have been 
suddenly replaced by a mood of profound 
distrust in 1890. Lord SALISBURY, ac¬ 
cording to their view, could be implicitly 
relied on to guard the community’s privi¬ 
leges against the united assault of Ame¬ 
rica, Germany, Russia, and Japan in 1889, 
but in 1890, with only Japan for vis-a-vis , 
he was no longer worthy of reliance. And 
now, to cap the blundering Resolutions of 
last September—Resolutions which ex¬ 
ceeded in one direction by as much as 
they fell short in another—we have a 
statement so disfigured by inaccuracies 
and exaggerations that the excellent case 
which - its compilers had to advocate is 
seriously weakened by their careless¬ 
ness and want of moderation. A per¬ 
fectly calm and simple exposition of 
the natural and reasonable reluctance of 
foreigners to place their persons and pro¬ 
perties under the provisions of laws not 
yet in operation; and under the care 
of a judiciary which has not yet proved 
its competence to administer such laws, 
would have been unanswerable and con¬ 
vincing. Common prudence requires that 
the efficiency of the new Japanese 
Codes and the ability of their administra¬ 
tors should have been established by the 
test of actual practice before the final and 
irrevocable step of abolishing Consular 
Jurisdiction is taken. The Statement of 
the Committee does not, in reality, go 
beyond this, but instead of a plain and 
dignified presentation of a case strong 
enough to stand immovable on its own 
merits, they have resorted to exaggerated 
language, weak special pleading, unsightly 
errors, and unwarranted assumptions. We 
doubt whether, while undertaking to ar¬ 
raign the.policy and prudence of Her Ma- 
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JESTY’S Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the promoters of this agi¬ 
tation will have succeeded in impressing his 
Lordship with a sense of their own impar¬ 
tiality, accuracy, and moderation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

. -♦- 

THE " GEKKIN ” SCALE. 


To the Editor of the " Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—1„ your report of the last meeting of the 
Asiatic Sociely, Dr. Knott is correctly reported as 
having said that the Scotch tune “ The Braes of 
Balquhidder” ends on ray, in this following the 
Dorian mode which approaches so closely to the 
Gekkin scale. A member at the time demutred 
to the statement, when the answer was given that 
there were two tunes. But he seems to have been 
right, for the tune evidently referred to does not 
end on ray but on me. “ The Broom o'Cowden- 
knowes,” quoted by Dr. Knott, but not mentioned 
in the abstract, “ Lassie wi' the Lint-white Locks/' 
“ My Boy Tammie,” “Jenny Dang the Weaver,” 
are true instances in point. 

I am, yours, etc., CAM LAC HIE. 

Tokyo, April 13th. 


THE “LIGHT OF NARA.” 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—“I have just finished leading,” in the 
conespondence column of the weekly Mail, a most 
entertaining critique on Sir Edwin Arnold’s latest 
work. 

“No genius in the history of humanity” (what 
a sublime sweep of thought!), “has ever kept 
roaring peipetually” (how pathetic the idea!). 
Yet it is evident that some geniuses keep flopping 
perpetually, or, if not perpetually, so very fre¬ 
quently that the effect on a long-suffei ing public 
is scarcely less excruciating than a peipelu.il flop¬ 
ping would be. 

I do not know whether this literary luminaiy of 
Nara, who has so good-naturedly volunteered to 
enlighten the readers of the Japan Mail on 
all moral and literary topics, and who adorns all 
that he touches—with choice lore from the Penny 
Cyclopedia and the Book of One Thousand 
Anecdotes —I do not know, I say, whether he cares 
in the least for the effect produced on the aforesaid 
long-suffering public by his efforts to “ keep 
roaring,” or whether he wiiles solely for the pur¬ 
pose of avoiding an explosion of his cranium, by 
a too great pressure of accumulated ideas theieiu. 
In the latter case, he would perhaps be willing, if 
requested, to use some less public means of relief 
than the columns of a newspaper. 

As he is evidently a benevolent man (witness 
his excellent and disinterested advice to all 
the blind sectarians), it is not without hope 
that I humbly offer this mild remonstiauce for his 
consideration. 

It would appear, from his aetnaiks anent “The 
Light of the World,” and from the geneial di ift 
of his wiilings, that he loves peace and lighteous- 
ness, and indeed has an impression that his elo¬ 
quence in print lends to advance the cause of 
Christianity in Japan. One would think that the 
very pertinent, but as yet unanswered, questions 
that were elicited from two or three sources, by 
some remarkable propositions in physics, etc., 
lately put forth by him, to say nothing of the 
sound (and not undeserved), liteiary cudgelling 
adminislei ed by “ Secularian,” would have aroused 
some misgivings in this gentleman’s mind as to 
the effect, on non Christians, of his particular 
style of Christian exhortation. Surely he must 
have seen that, whatever his intentions, his me¬ 
thods do not lend to convince opponents, nor to 
further the cause of “peace.” 

As he, howevei, calmly proceeds with his per¬ 
formance, there seems to be room for a dreadful 
suspicion with regard to him. It is, that he actu¬ 
ally believes that he speaks for the missionary and 
Christian public of Japan, and that they admire 
his profound observations, and gaze with rapture 
on the effulgence of his moral and intellectual 
glory, even if the “liteiary Jezebels” and their 
friends do not. 

Mr. Editor, this is an awful mistake. Probably 
no class of readers would be mote pleased if 
this doughty volunteer champion of Cluistianity 
would sliictly confine his eneigies to his place of 
residence, than the On istians themselves. I know 
that ibis is true of some, at least. 

The concluding pamgianh of his remaiks on 
“ I be Light of t’.-.a Woild” might be taken as 
affording ground for hope that he contemplates 


retirement on half-pay—or otherwise—had it been 
written by any one less destitute of all sense of the 
inconsistent and tidiculous than the Light of Nara 
appears to be. He says :—" I confess my inability 
to pi aise or censure the productions of gi eat minds, 
while my own mind has hitherto been sterile.” This 
confession is pretty good, coming from one who 
has just perpetrated a column of “ praise or cen¬ 
sure " —unless, indeed, it is intended as a left-hand¬ 
ed compliment to Sir Edwin Arnold ! To say that 
“ my own mind has hitherto been sterile,” is 
hardly polite to the readers of the Japan Mail, 
unless we are to infer that a sterile mind can pro¬ 
duce essays that are not sterile—which seems 
doubtful. “A critic who cannot produce any¬ 
thing belter than the object which he criticises had 
belter remain dumb." Then what is the iufeieuce 
from the Light’s failure to “remain dumb”? “ I 
hope I shall always follow this rule faithfully.” 
Mr. Editor, as one of his many victims in the past, 
I do sincerely hope he will ! 

I am, &c., KINOUYE. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Regulations relating to the substitution of Hie- 
mentaiy Schools of private establishment foi 
similar schools of city establishment, are hereby 
prescribed according to Art. 35 of the Law for Ele¬ 
mentary Schools (Impeiial Ordinance No. 215, 
issued in the 10th mouth of the 23rd year of Meiji). 

Dated the 30th day of the 24th year of Meiji. 

Yoshikawa Akimasa, 
Minister of Slate for Education. ' 


Ait. 1.—In the event of a city desiiing to sub¬ 
stitute a private Ordinary Elementary School 
within its jurisdiction for a part or the whole of an 
Elemenlaiy School of city establishment, such city 
shall receive the approval of the Fu or Ken Chiji, 
after obtaining the agteement of the founder of the 
private Elementaly School in question. 

In case a Town or Village School Union wishes 
to substitute a pi ivateOidinary Elementary School 
within its juiisdiclion for a pail or the whole of 
an Elementary School of town or village establish¬ 
ment, such Town or Village School Union shall 
receive the approval of \\\c guncho, after obtaining 
the consent of the founder of the Private Elemen¬ 
tary School in question. 

Ait. 2.—As a general rule, items calling foi 
consent or agreement according to the foregoing 
article shall be as follows :— 

(1) . The teim of substitution. 

(2) . The extern of the districts from which children 

are to be admitted to the substituted Elemen¬ 
tary School. 

(3) . The fixed number of children to be admitted 

to such substituted Elementary School. 

(4) . The question of whether a subsidy shall or 

shall not be allowed to such substituted Pri¬ 
vate Elementary Shool, and of the amount of 
such subsidy. 

(5) . Other items deemed necessary by the Fu or 

Ken Chiji. 

In case any alteration is desired in one or more 
of the items requiring consultation, ofter receiving 
the approval leferred to in Art. I., the approval of 
the Fu or Ken Chiji shall be obtained for such al¬ 
tered items. 

Ail. 3.—The term of substitution shall not 
exceed twice the length of the com se of study in 
any private Ordinary Elementary School that is to 
be substituted for a City Elementary School. At 
the expiiation of such term such pi i vale school 
may be used in subslitiou for a City Elementary 
School. 

Art. 4. — No private Ordinary Elementary 
Schools shall he used in substitution for City Ele¬ 
mentary Schools, cxecepting those in the case of 
which a period of tluee yeais has elapsed since 
their first establishment, and which have been 
shown to possess the necessary amount of educa¬ 
tional merit. 

Art. 5.—The founder of a substituted private 
Elementary School shall, in the following cases, 
obtain the consent of a City, Town, or Village, or 
of a Town and Village School Union :— 

(1.) In case any alteration is desired in the length 
of the course of study of an Ordinary Elemen¬ 
tary School, according to Art. 11, clause 3, of 
the Law of Elementary Schools. 

(2.) In case of obtaining permission under Art. 

11, clause 2, of the Law of Elementary Schools. 
(3.) In case of changing the oiganization of a 
giaded school to that of an ungiaded school. 
(4.) In case of altering the site of a school. 

(5.) In case of other items deemed necessary by 
Fu or Ken Chiji. 


Art. 6.—The founder of a substituted private 
Elementary School shall, in the following cases, 
obtain the consent of a City Council, of Chochb or 
Soncho, nr of a Chief of a Town and Village 
School Union :— 

(1.) In case of an addition to or omission from the 
subjects of study of an Ordinary Elementary 
School according to Ai t. 11, clause I, of the 
Law of Elementary Schools. 

(2.) In case of other items deemed necessary by 
the Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. 7.—The founder of a substituted Private 
Elementary School shall in the following cases, 
obtain the consent of Shicho, Chocho, or Soncho, 
or of the Chief of a Town and Village School 
Union :— 

(i.) In establishing or abolishing a supplemen¬ 
tary course in an Ordinary Elemental y School 
according to Art. 11, clause 3, of the Law of 
Elementary Schools. 

(2.) In changing the organization of a graded 
school to that of an ungraded school. 

(3.) In obtaining the approval necessary for an 
Ordinary Elemental y School according to At t. 
17-18 of the Law of Elementary Schools. 

(4.) In appointing or dismissing directors or 
teacheis of schools. 

(5.) I" permitting children residing without the 
jurisdiction under Art. 2, clause 2, to be ad¬ 
mitted to a school, provided the number of 
pupils does not exceed the fixed number under 
Art. 2, clause 3. 

(6.) In case of other items deemed necessary by 
Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. 8.—The items of reports to be made to the 
Shicho, Chocho, or Soncho, etc., by the founder of 
a substituted Private Elementary School shall be 
determined by Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. 9.—Regulations relating to the tuition fees 
of a substituted Private Elemental y School shall 
be framed by Fu or Ken Chiji, subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the Minister of State for Education. 

In case of any person objecting to the mode of 
collecting the tuition fees of a substituted Private 
Elementary School, such person may demand the 
action of Shicho, Chocho, or Soncho. 

Ait. 10.—The founder of a substituted Private 
Elementary School shall not, without proper reasons, 
refuse the admittance to the school of children 
within the jurisdiction under Ait. 2, clause 2, pro¬ 
vided the number of pupils does not exceed the 
fixed number under Art. 3 clause 2 of the Law of 
Elementary Schools. 

Clause 2 of the foregoing article shall apply in 
case any objection is made to the management of 
the founder with regard to the admittance of chil¬ 
dren to a substituted Private Elementary School. 

Art. II.— In case the superintending official 
should deem the use of a private Elementary 
School in substitution for a public Elementary 
School to be unnecessary or to be injurious to 
educational administration, such official may cause 
such substitution to be discontinued. 

Art. 12.—In case a City, Town, or Village or a 
Town and Village School Union desir es to discon¬ 
tinue the use of a private Elementary School as its 
own school, such City, Town, or Village or Town 
and Village School Union, shall obtain the ap¬ 
proval of the superintending official, after con¬ 
sulting founder of the substituted Private Ele¬ 
mentary school. Should they be unable to art ive 
at an agreement, they shall apply to the super¬ 
intending official for a decision. 

In case the founder of a substituted private Ele¬ 
mentary School desires to discontinue its substitu¬ 
tion for a public Elementary School, he shaH obtain 
the approval of the Fu or Ken Chiji in the case of 
a city, or of the gttncho in the case of a town or 
village, after consulting the City, Town, or Village, 
or Town and Village School Union interested. 

If they be unable to arrive at an agr eemeut, they 
shall apply for the decision of lheF« or Ken Chiji, 
or guncho. 

Applications for approval or decision referred in 
the piesent article shall be made three months in 
advance except, in special ciicumstances. 

Ail. 13.— The founder of a substituted piivate 
Elementary School shall not abolish such school 
without first obtaining approval for the discon¬ 
tinuance of its substitution fora public Elementary 
school. 


In Consumption use Horspord’s Acid 
Phosphate. 

Dr. A. G. Rawson Harris, L.R.C.P., and 
M.R.C.S., “ The Elms,” Pembroke, Eng., says : 
“ I administered it with the best results in a case 
of phthi-is, fiist stage. The symptoms were veiy 
unla voui able ; great dei alignment of the diges¬ 
tive and nei vous systems, vei y liitle sleep, am) no 
appetite; the patient herself had lost all hope, 
being of a fatalistic tendency of mind, and the 
results were all the more gratifying.” 
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IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY REGATTA 
AT MUKOJIMA. 


Foreigners who fail to be present at the annual 
boatraces of the students of the Imperial Univer¬ 
sity, on the Sumida River at Mukojima, miss an 
opportunity of seeing one of the chief aquatic galas 
of the capital, and at the same time of witnessing 
a Japanese crowd engaged in its uniquely fa¬ 
vourite occupation—viewing the cherries in full 
bloom. For the Boating Committee of the Uni¬ 
versity have always so fixed the date of their spring 
regatta that it shall occur when the mile-long 
avenue of sakura trees that lines the river bank 
almost from the new Azuma Bridge to the Univer¬ 
sity boat-house,as well as the groups that crowd the 
grounds of every villa and tea-house in the vicinity, 
have fully robed themselves in their gorgeous at¬ 
tire. It is not always possible to carry out this 
arrangement with perfect satisfaction, for even if 
the committee should be spared the visitation of 
rain, a contingency so serious as to cause post¬ 
ponement of the event, a strong April gale is 
sufficient to rob the trees of their maturest blossoms, 
and cover the ground with the precious pink and 
white spoils. The regatta and the cherry flowers 
combined are always sufficient to draw a vast 
throng of sight seers to the Mukojima banks, and 
much aesthetic, and at times boisterous, custom to 
the Mukojima tea-houses. Rainy weather does 
not heighten the beauties of the neighbourhood, 
and the regattas usually escape this drawback, but 
it is not easy to secure just such conditions as’ 
show Mukojima at its best. Whether owing to 
the movement of the great crowds, or to the some¬ 
what exposed position of the bank on which the 
cherry trees grow, we know not, but at Mukojima 
gala days are mostly very dusty days. Saturday 
was no exception to this rule. Yokohama streets 
respond readily enough in all conscience to 
the winds which visit the Settlement, for the 
faintest zephyr suffices to set in motion dusky 
whirlwinds that sorely try the temper of those 
who have to face them. Tokyo dust, however, 
seems to be even more impalpable and sensitive to 
the breezes, and a calm day in the capital is indeed 
a welcome phenomenon. The University regatta 
of 1891 was not blessed by any such favourable 
condition ; but on the other hand the weather 
was enjoyable enough to atone for the discomfort 
of an occasional visitation of dust. The huge 
crowds were well managed by numerous constables 
who, detaining all jimikisha at the Yaoinatsu tea¬ 
house near Azuma Bashi, directed and controlled 
the two streams of pedestrians so that little disorder 
was noticeable. In the avenue of cherry trees 
each puff of wind more forceful than usual served 
to scatter abroad clouds of blossoms that slowly 
and uncertainly settled on the ground, which ere 
evening presented such an appearance as might 
have been caused by a fall of snow—with this 
difference, however, that while snow flakes lie as 
they settle, clinging to the earth in the face of all 
but the strongest breezes, the pink pale products of 
the cherry-flower storm were ever shifting and flul- 
teiing before the faintest airs. The river, too, for 
yards away fiom the bank was covered with petals 
shed by the trees above. Under this intermittent 
fall of cherry-blossoms the throng moved slowly 
along the avenue lined with the booths of men who 
sold masks, moustaches, cakes, and the hundred 
and one different wares that appeal to the 
tastes and purchasing powers of a pleasure¬ 
seeking crowd. On the river the scene was not 
less animated, boats of all kinds—from the 
picnic house boat whence came the tinkle of 
music, to the steam launch rocking under its 
load of students, shrieking forth their delight or 
chagrin as the varying fortunes of the races ac¬ 
corded or otherwise with their wishes and hopes— 
moving about in all directions. Opposite the 
boat-house these craft were most numerous, for no 
crew of amateur oarsmen” out for a spin, thought 
their career of happiness complete till they had 
once dashed past the stand at full speed. Here loo 
were the head-quarlersof the Photographic Society, 
whose very small sampan bearing a very large and 
highly ornate flag, was a particularly noticeable 
featm e of the scene. The stand formed by the upper 
floor of the boat-house was well crowded during the 
afternoon, not a few foreigners being present, and 
the music of the baud, the busy spectacle on the 
river, the excitement of each contest, and the cheer¬ 
ing of the multitude that lined both banks, com¬ 
bined to make the event a noteworthy one. 

Of the races it is not necessary that we should 
say much. They were not distinguished by any 
particular skill in rowing; the Japanese student has 
not yet attained the measured, steady stroke which 
only can produce good speed; in two or three 
races fouls caused by careless steering took place, 
and the times given are not of much value. We 
append a list of the events:— 


(4 


No. 1 .—Mixed Crews (4 Entries.) 

1 Green. 

No. 2 .—Mixed Crbws (4 Entries.) 

I Purple. 

No. 3 .—Mixed Crews (4 Entries). 

1 Green. Time, 7m. 27sec, 

No,. 4 .—Mixed Crews (4 Entries). 

I Purple. Time, 7m. 7sec. 

No. 5 .—Mixed Crews (4 Entries). 

I Green. 2 Red. Time, 7m. 3s. 

No. 6 .—Mixed Crews (4 Entries). 

I White (Engineering College). Time, 6111. 23sec. 
No. 7 .—Mixed Crbws (4 Entries). 

1 Purple. 2 Green. Time, 6m. 25sec. 

No. 8 .—Third Year’s LawStudbnts (3 Entries). 

. (Foul between Purple and Red). 

No. 9 .—Professors (Engineering v. Medi¬ 
cine). 

I Engineering. Time, 6m. 

No. 10 .—Colleges (3 Entries). 

I Engineering. 2 Law. 3 Medicine. Time, 5m. 
42sec. 

No. 11 .—Higher Commercial School 
E ntries). 

1 Purple. 

No. 12 .—Graduates (3 Entries). 

1 Law. Time, 5m. 26sec. 

No. 13 .—Colleges (3 Entries). 

I Engineering. 

No. 14 .—First Higher Middle School (3 
Entries). 

(Purple fouled both other boats). 

No. 15 .—Champion Collbgbs (3 Entries). 
Colleges, Champion Crews. 

Engineering. 

F. Yendo (bow) . 

K. Sakuma* (2). 

M. Ando (3) . 

T. Kato (4) .. 

K. Imaidzumi (5) . 

F. Yasuda (6). 

F. Tanaka (cox.) ... 

Law. 

H. Takenouchi (bow) l . 

H. Kimura (2) . 

K. Niho (3). 

S. Ishimaru (4) . y? 

M. Shiraishi (5) . 

Y. Shibano (6) . 

N. Ichiyama (cox.). 

Medicine. 

Y. Yedakuni (bow) .. 

K. Adzuma (2) . 

K. Nakanishi (3) . 

T. Kanamori (4). 

Y. Ito (5). 

K. Ando (6). 

M. Kinoshita (cox.) .J 

Engineering won by half a length from Law. 
Time, 4m. 30s. 


u 


FIRST HIGHER MIDDLE SCHOOL 
REGATTA. 


The regatta of the First Higher Middle School, 
which took place on Sunday, was carried on under 
conditions somewhat similar to those of the previous 
day’s races. Beginning like Saturday’s events at 
an early hour in the morning, these were continued, 
with a slight interval about noon, till near sunset. 
The usual laige crowds witnessed the races, which, 
as were those of the University, were started and 
umpired by naval officers. A Baird stationed in the 
enclosure of the University Boat Club played selec¬ 
tions during the day. Tire following is a list of 
the events :— 

No. I.— Mixbd Crews (4 Entries). 

I Green. Time, 4m. 15s. 

No. 2.— Mixed Crews (3 Entries). 

1 Green. Time, 4m. 45s. 

No. 3.— Mixed Crews (4 Entries). 

1 Red. Time, 6m. 25s. 

No. 4.— Mixed Crews (3 Entiies). 

1 Red. Time, 4m. 55s. 

No. 5.— Mixbd Crews (3 Entries). 

I Red. Time, 4m. 43sec. 

No. 6.— Mixed Crbws (4 Entries). 

I Green. Time, 5m. 22sec. 

No. 7 .—Mixed Crews (3 Entries). 

1 White. Time, 5m. 48sec. 

No. 8. — Mixed Crews (4iEntries). 

I While. Time, 5m. 45sec. 

No. 9 .—Mixed Crews (3 Entr ies). 

I Green. Time, 5m. 25s. 

No. 10.— Mixed Crbws (3 Entries). 

1 White. Time, 5m. 17s. 


No. 11.— Mixed Crbws (3 Entries). 

1 White. Time, 5m. 24s. 

No. 12.— Mixed Crews (3 Entiies). 

1 Purple. Time, 5m. 21s. 

No. 13— Mixed Crews (3 Entries). 

1 White. Time, 5m. 14s. 

No. 14 .—Higher Commercial School (4 Ens.) 
1 Red. 

S. Takeda (bow) . •'1 

S. Oki (2). . I 

K. Yoshikawa (3) .| 

T. Moroi (4) . l j 

A. Masuda (5).I 

H. Hadano (stroke) .* I 

H. Kondo (cox.).J 

k. Time, 5m. 30s. 

No. 15.— Mixbd Crews (3 Entries.) 

I Green. Time, 5m. 13s. 

No. 16.—Instructors First Higher Middle 
School (3 Entries.) 

Red. 

S. Goto (bow).-) 

T. Shiwoya (2) . 

S. Watanabe (3) . I 

G. Yoneda (4) . Lj 

T. Suzuki (5) . I 

M. Oshima (stroke) . j 

K. Kojima (cox.) .J 

Time, 5m. 21 sec. 

No. 17.— Mixbd Crews (3 Entries). 

I Red. Time, 5m. I7sec. 

No. 18.— Preparatory Class (3 Entries). 

1 Purple. Time, 5m. 34sec. 

No. 19.— Impbrial University (4 Entries). 

1 Red. 2 White. 


LETTER FROM SHIMANE. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

Matsue, April 7th. 

The great event of the 24th year of Meiji in 
Matsue took place in the opening of the new 
Ohashi Bridge on the 3rd instant. As the cere¬ 
mony was conducted according to the ancient 
customs of the province, it had a unique interest, 
which made it, for a stranger like myself, the most 
enjoyable spectacle possible to witness in a Japa¬ 
nese city. You may recollect that in some pre¬ 
vious letters I related the tradition of the ancient 
bridge, and the difficulties encountered in mak¬ 
ing a solid foundation for the new one, over the 
mouth of the Ohashigawa. These difficulties were 
speedily overcome by a very young Japanese 
engineer from Hiroshima—Mr. Okuyama, of the 
Doboku-kantoku-kyoku. This was certainly quite 
a triumph for him—and something of a surprise 
to the doubters, who expected nothing short of 
absolute failure. While lie was quietly superin¬ 
tending the work, naughty little boys were singing 
an ironical song in local dialect— 

Matsue Ohashi kazari-no tame lca> 

Sono hashi ra o kairo »eyo ! 

Kairo-sei! 

Ka.ro-sei • 

Or, roughly translated :—" Is the Matsue Ohashi 
built only for ornament? Change those iron co¬ 
lumns for something better—change for something 
better,” etc. But the work went on under the new 
engineer uninterruptedly to the old Izumo chant of 
*'Chosaiya l Chosaiya !"—and “Yoiasa-no / do kue- 
shi ” for a mouth. At the end of the month the 
bridge was ready, and probably 100,000 people 
passed over it on the opening day. I11 the mean¬ 
time some funny things occuired. The curious 
old tradition about the man Gensuke buiied under 
the pillar of the ancient bridge to appease some 
deities of Obstacles and Hindrances was very 
widely spread among the country-people; and 
during the progress of the work, many were afraid 
to come to town, believing that some one of them 
would be taken for a victim. On the great festival 
of Inari, when Matsue is usually full of country- 
people, the actual loss to local commerce, owing to 
this queer belief was more than a thousand yen. 
On the other hand, the barbers gained ! There 
was a rumour that the man to be pul under the new 
bridge would be chosen from among such of the old- 
fashioned country folk as wore queues; wherefore 
numbers had their queues cut off. Some who 
ventured to the city in spite of all rumours would 
ask those they met returning from it: ** Has the 
victim yet been caught?” Even when the work 
on the bridge was quite finished, there arose a new 
rumour and a new alarm : it was said that the 
police had been instructed, after nine hundred and 
ninety-nine persons had crossed the bridge, to seize 
the one thousandth, and treat him after the man¬ 
ner of Gensuke. But it seems that, after all, there 
never was any person of the name of Gensuke 
sacrificed. Despite the story of the ghostly red 
light said to flit about the Gensuke-bashira be- 
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LETTER FROM DENVER. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


tween two and three o’clock in the morning,— LETTER FROM DENVER. The , Gra . n ? , Cafion , is a wo.idcf.il piece of 

Gensnke was the name (corrupted by local pro- _ 4 _ nature s mightiest wo.k matchless m grandeur 

nciatiou) of an era not of a man filled with an. awful hush that seems to deaden the 

U The first bridge over the Ohashlgawa was con- (FR™ our own Correspondent.) sound of the babbling river and the rattling of the 

structed by Ho.io Yoshiharu, a famous general, -railway cars. All the scenery ... its neighbour- 

wl.o became Dai.nio of Izumo during the Keicl.o Denver, March 6th. hood partakes of that mysterious mightiness that 

era; and it was reconstructed ten times by sub Senator Stanford’s scheme for the relief of agri- almost seems to crush, to overwhelm the gazer s 
sequent rulers. On such occasions there was culturalisls, by an issue of certificates on land soul. And here is one instance of nineteenth cen* 
always a cu.ions ceremony. Throughout Izumo values, has met with a check at which no one can tury poetic feeling in the presence of such immen- 
sea.ch was made for some fortunate old married be surprised. Now-a-days we are governed by the sities. I simply premise that hog-backs are 
couple, having not less than ten children, and never money-lender, and, while the farmer feeds us all, he long ridges of mountain, so called from supposed 
having lost one; and at the opening of the bridge cannot be allowed to get rich in that employment, likeness to that profitable quadruped : 
these fortunate folk and their children were made He ought, of course, lobe content with the walk Swallows are already chattering around the cornices of 

IHC 3 C .11.. f ,-r ■ , • , .1 __:„i „ a,, i.„„_Canon's homes, sturdy old hens are walking around the back- 

to pass over it first. Dresses made especially to. 0 f life m which the piesent social Older has con- yartJs and are exhibiting to the astonished tenderfoot their 
the occasion were given to them, together with fined him, and should glory in the high vocation goodly brood-, of spring chicks, goats are sporting on the hog- 
o... hyo of lie. But such families of thi.teen 0 I lediug ilmse g »t and very intelligent per- X’SSi.*# 

were difficult to find in Izumo, and the expense sons who gamble tn railroads, form pools, for the bald spot on the top of Fremont's Peak, and the morning 
of finding them was so considerable that in produce and syndicates for manufactures, and frost is misted away from the loty-tands, the sky is a« soft as a 

ui Miming 1 "■ " 1-r j c_f I ■> I f II . • . • t i • , dude s head and »s cloudless as the cerulean arch that hangs 

recent years the custom was modified. Piom he should cheeifully pay a high price lor his pots over the far-off home of the dago. Honey bees are buzzing 
the fiist reconstruction of the biidge by Kyo and pans, bis tools, bis clothes and what not, for around with red-hot exclamation points at the south end of their 

gold Akasanokaua Tad'otaka, in tl.a H tl. year lh e sa |, e „| suppor.ing and enconraging those fK , w i '.£r'lS*.S 372 S£rSf 

of Kwanyci, to the present time, tli^ names of smart men, his owners, rulers, victors. Happy he is gone. Fires are little needed nowand open doors and win- 
all the lucky old people chosen for the opening if, at last he may till the Elysian fields and eat 
ceremony have been preserved in local docu- the fruit thereof without fear of Wall-street! bums. 

ments. The first who so crossed the first Ohashi Not only is the Stanford bill a failure, but our No doubt the author prides himself on his humour, 
was Inouye Rokuzaemon with Ins family of thirteen. Imped for silver legislation has apparently become Qf coursei yoll |, ave seen t i, e i mpie ssions of that 
Odd numbeis are lucky numbers will, the Japa- a derelict, drifting hopelessly amid the shallows son of t ,, e Orient, Rudyard Kipling, in Chicago, 
uese. The opening of the Ohashi took place with Q f the legislative session, abandoned, even lor- , he , of lhe Occident. They form good read- 
a similar ceremony. Two fortunate octogenarians pe doed by the captains of both the great parties. jn ^ fo| . Asiatics, nationalists, Ruskinites-, and 
having been found in Matsue a venerable shi- Cleveland s coffin may be made of silver. He ojfigr folks, whoever they are, whom the march of 
eoku, and a venerable merchant—the bridge was has possibly lost the South and West for his mater ', a | civilisation leaves deeply dissatisfied, 
decorated with flags and lanterns; triumphal party, certainly for himself, by his declaration March 71b. 

arches were erected over both approaches ; and at against unlimited coinage of American silver. And 'j^is morn i„g’ s papers give the conclusion of yet 
one end two well-executed images w.re placed, the cry all over the country is for more plentiful a „other murder trial, in which every one expected 
Benkei on the right side and Yosliilune upon the money, while gold is insufficient to meet the de- t lie accused to suffer the rigour of the law. He 
left. The morning was beautiful and cloudless, mauds of trade. That cry for more plentiful money |, ad | {il | ed a man> fl om |, a t. ed, in the open street 
All the ships and the lake steamers were decorat- i Sj however, quite traditional and likely to survive during broad daylight, right in the centre of the 


ed; and on either side of the bridge and be- even the free coinage of brass, which here, at 


But he had wealth, it was used judiciously, 


Heath it hundreds of boats full of spectators any ra ie, would seem to be very abundant. It and ( |, e : ury f 0lin d him guilty of unintentional 
lay so closely packed together that one could does its level best to coin itself every day. homicide, for which nine months’ imprisonment 

easily have passed the Ohashi by stepping from We are having an epidemic of Grippe and an- is l)ie niax j mum punishment. His counsel at 
one to the other. The crowds on the banks other of murdei s. Every few days the “ saloomst ” once , noves f or a new tr j a | and secures his re- 
probably numbered at least twenty thousand— or the “ divist ” element crops to the surface with lease on bail in the meantime. One of the jurors, 
multitudes having come from the country to see anew tragedy. Here are two samples. A harlot wil |, admirable naivety has informed a reporter- 
tbe ceremony in spite of the rumour about the one parts with a drunken farmer whom she has de- dial, at their first ballot, ten were for conviction 
thousandth. And the roofs of the houses over- spoiled, sees him stagger across the back-yard of and two against, but that subsequently they ar- 

looking the Ohashigawa were also crowded. a „ •‘all-night” saloon, sees a man beating him, ,i ved a t a unanimous verdict! Allow me to re- 

Every street ill the city was beautifully decorated subsequently sees him lying against a stable door, cominen d this country to those gentlemen who are 
with lanterns, flags, and bamboos; for the day of takes no notice, afterwards hears that lie is dead, afraid to entrust themselves to the supervision of 
the ceremony was also the anniversary of the Em- A few days after three lads enter another saloon, Japanese law. Would they prefer Salida? 
peror Jimmu Tenno. All the neighbouring cities one j s prankish and squirts seltzer water over the 

were largely represented in the crowd ol spectators, others, is asked to desist but does not, is shot dead .— ■ - - 

Every available vessel was in requisition; and by two pistols with a simultaneous repoi t. Another ^ 

the steamers, even after having considerably and a very peculiar case is known as the Milling- AN OPEN/AG ADDRESS 

raised their fares, could not accommodate one half ton trial. A Mr. Avery dies under peculiar cir- At the Third Biennial Synod of thb Nip- 

of the people of Yonago and other places eager to cumstanr.es. His wife has been familiar with his pon Seikokwai. 

go to Matsue. At half-past eight o’clock a shower partner, Millington. She is disliked by her 1 ms- g y { 7 DW ard Bickbrsteth D.D. Bishop de- 
of “ daylight-fireworks” from a little boat moored baud’s relatives. Very soon after widowhood she livered at Osaka on April ath 1891. 
in the lake, opposite the river-mouth, and an marries Millington, taking her husband's fortune > V • 

artillery-salute, announced the beginning of the with her. The dead man’s family is greatly vexed, * 

ceremony. The Governor of Izumo, in full uni makes inquisitions into the disease that proved •• Looking bach or you also to ihi thing* or othirs.” 
form, accompanied by his suite, proceeded to the fatal, exhumes the body, finds traces of arsenic, - 

centre of the bridge, and read a short address,— and now charge Millington and his sister and wife Reverend Brethren op the Clergy and 
after which the two old couples made their appear- w itli foul conspiracy to muider by slow poison- Bkethken of the Laity: —I propose to avail 
mice: Hayama Inkyo and his wife, married for ing._ This trial is one of the pleasant at- myself for a few minutes of the privilege Commonly 
sixty-two years ; and the grandparents of theciti- tractions of the day—or rather of day after day. allotted to a Chaii man, and to address to you some 
zen Mitsuki Tomojiro. Everybody knows old Murder trials here foi m quite the most interesting reran ks on the occasion and business which have 
Hayama, an uncommonly tall man, whose history attraction conceivable; for unless the felon be a brought us together. It cannot but be a regret to 
as a boy is cited often as a rare example of very poor man he is certain to be leniently treated, you, as to myself, that this duty does not devolve 
filial devotion, and whose career as a samurai But now that I am upon a gory subject I may as on my predecessor in this chair. Thit ty years is 
was a model of loyalty and courtesy. The ap well report a cut ions incident which occurred at a large portion of a long life, and it is not less 
pearance of the two old men was gieetedby a Salida, in this Stale, but a few days ago. Coal than this that Bishop Williams lias devoted to the 
gieat clapping of hands from the house-tops, had been missed from the siding in the “ dee-po ” service of the Church in Japan. No one would 
windows, and either shore of the river. Governor 0 f that town, and ceitain Italians weie supposed less desire than he that I should use many words 
Koteda gave an arm to each of the aged gentle- 10 be the thieves. A young man named Briley of panegyric 011 bis lengthened Episcopate. Yet 
men, and supported them across the bridge, their was set to guard it, and ordered off some of the thus much 1 may ventme respectfully to say, that 
venerable wives walking beside them; and, follow suspected Italians who were working on a train only the day of God will reveal the results of his 
ing behind them, their children, grandchildren, conducted by a man named Sullivan, a resident of life and example. Exquisite simplicity, uufiincli- 
and great grandchildren. After they had twice Salida. The next night Briley takes his revolver ing devotion to duty, a wide mastery of precedent 
crossed the bridge in either direction, amid the w itfi him, being possessed with a fear that trouble and detail, and clearness of judgment have been 
showering of hanabi and firing of cannon, an- was biewing. Sme enough lie hasn’t long been exhibited in the highest office of the Chinch, 
other curious ceremony took place,—the dis- a t his post when Sullivan makes his appearance, and have left on its organization, in compacting 
tribution of mochi. These, enveloped carefully quarrels with Briley, strikes his face, and is shot which he took so large.a share, as weil as on the 
in straw, were thrown from the biidge to the dead by the lad’s gun. Briley at once gives him- many minds which have come under his influence, 
people in the boais and on the banks. Governor se !f up, claiming that he lias but piotecled bis impressions which will not be obliterated. There 
Koteda himself taking part in the disli ibution. own life, and, in the absence of a jail, lie is incar- is no need for me to bespeak your piayers and 
The immense crowd remained throughout singu ceraled in an empty store, his feel being chained hearty welcome for his successor, 
larly good Matured : there was no scrambling, i Q the floor. Sullivan’s friends call a meeting, Four years have elapsed since the first synod of 
or quarreling, even during wicc/n-throwing. Then hear a garbled report of the facts, msli down to our Chiuch was held in this city. There seems 
the biidge was thrown open to all ; and a sort of the store, break it open, tear the poor fellow away reason for thankfulness to Almighty God for the 
roar, that could have been heard half-a-mile away, from the chain*., shoot at him, drag him through progress which has since been made. Weaheady 
went up as the crowd poured over it with a clatter- the town and threaten death to his brother who at our fiist meeting were a Branch of llie Church 
ing of getas like the rumbling of a cataract, all in tries to intercede in the name of a certain old of Christ, by virtue of our implicit acceptance of 
a hurry too; for there is a belief that the fiist widowed mother, away back in Iowa ; they smite the Catholic Creed and of the orders of the Chris- 
thousand to cross a new biidge will be lucky and another man who calls their conduct brutal, shoot lian Ministry. It was our business then to give 
long-lived. In the evening the bridge and city were a few more bullets into their victim, drag him expression to, and make outward claims of, this 
illuminated ; and the display of fireworks sent up down to a railroad crossing, near the scene of the position in our Constitution, and to lay down such 
from the lake was really fine. The new bridge former trouble, hang the mangled, limp, pitiful other laws as seemed needed for the regulation 
is a handsome structure, somewhat American in form to a telegraph post, shoot at it for fun, and and development alike of worship and work. The 
appearance, having a length of about 470 feet and then go back to town, with virtuous pride in an interval has shown that, in the main, the canons 
a roadway of about 20 feet in breadth. It cost only accomplished duty. Subsequently they threaten then agreed upon were such as answer to the 
II.ooo yen ; but most of the iron-work was made death to all and sundry who speak of bi inging them circumstances and needs of the Church in this 
in Matsue less expensively than it could have been to trial. The West is a very free counliy with country. Meanwhile, progress has been uninter- 
made elsewhere. the revolver. rupted and rapid. Of the synod of 1887, one 
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Japanese member had been admitted to the Priest¬ 
hood. Now of twelve Japanese Clergy, four are 
Priests. Then we represented a body of less than 
1,500 Christians (of whom half had been baptized 
during the preceding year). The interests of about 
4,000 are now committed to your care. The number 
of Catechists was then 51. Now it is 110. The 
number of foreign Missionaries was then 34. Now 
it is 93. These rates of increase are, I believe, 
unprecedented even in Japan. 

It is right to mention these points for encour¬ 
agement and thankfulness. In doing so, ( am 
not, however, forgetful that numbers are a very 
imperfect criteiion of a Chinch's present posi¬ 
tion, or probable future. I cannot, too, allow 
myself to forget that while the outlook as a 
whole is bright, all parts of the Chinch’s organiza¬ 
tion are not equally prosperous, or carried on with 
the same assiduity. Some work is still inchoate, 
which, with more zeal, might have been further 
advanced. Many are still in the darkness of 
unbelief, who might, had we been more zealous, 
have by this time been walking in the light of 
truth. Societies, on the efficiency of which con¬ 
gregations and missions alike depend, are still 
inadequately supported, and (shall I add) the 
standard of spiritual life among us, as all alike 
deplore, is as yet far loo low to claim with confid¬ 
ence the unrepealed Divine Promise of Pentecostal 
blessing. Let me express the hope that our meet¬ 
ing in this synod will not pass without contributing 
something towards an increased spiritual earnest¬ 
ness, as well as to the perfecting of our ecclesiasti¬ 
cal machinery. 

For what specific purposes are we met ? Are 
there any piinciples which it were well to bear in 
mind as filled to limit and control our discussions? 

The Agenda paper which is in your hands, 
without my dwelling on it, is a sufficient answer to 
the first of these questions. I may occupy your 
attention very briefly with some reply to the se¬ 
cond. 

Let me say, then, that there are three things 
which, as it seems to me, if duly considered, will 
supply the needful limitations, as well as a main 
guidance, of our action. 

Of these, the first is the fact to which I have 
already alluded, that we are a Branch of the 
Catholic Church. As such, we are the depositaries 
in our Faith and Orders of a great trust with which 
we have no right to medJIe. To retain it, and to 
hand it on unimpaired to the geneiation which 
shall succeed us, is our highest privilege. It is the 
profession of the Christian Faith, witnessed to by 
Holy Scripluie and enshrined in the Creed, which 
alone makes 11s to be Christians, while the orgaui- 
tion of the Ministiy, which is of God’s ordering, 
not of human contrivance, links us with the Church 
of the past and with contemporary Churches in 
other lands. These things are not brought into 
debate among us. They are, if I may bor¬ 
row the language of geometry, the axioms and 
postulates which lie at the basis of our discussions. 
No small pait of the progress to which I have 
refeired is due to the steadfastness of our profes¬ 
sion in these regaids. The enquirer who joins 11s 
is left in no doubt as to the chaiacler of our belief 
and the nature of our organization and worship. 

Now this is a limitation which, as I have said, 
unless as a Church we would commit spiritual 
suicide, must always remain. Not so that which I 
have now to mention, which is in its own nature 
merely temporary. I mean the limitation which 
ai ises from our present connection with the Ang¬ 
lican Communion, and especially with its three 
blanches in England, America, and Canada. Let 
us look at this point without prejudice. Two 
things are to be remembeied. (1) The great 
majority of our Clergy are as yet foreigners, 
bound by the obligations of their ordination vows, 
suppoi ted entirely by foreign contributions and 
dependent on foreign Churches for their mainten¬ 
ance in sickness or old age, and though there 
would be no canonical hindrance that I am aware 
of—the two ministries being on the spiritual side 
identical—to Japanese Clergy transfer! ing them¬ 
selves to the seivice of the Anglican Communion, 
or of Anglican Clergy resigning their position in 
their own Clutich and entering the ministry of the 
Sei Kokwai, yet, as you are aware, want of means 
in the Sei Kokwai, and perhaps some provision of 
the Civil law, render this for the present impos¬ 
sible. This is one side of the question. On the 
other hand, it is plain (2) that the laws of the 
Church as defined by the Synod must be obeyed 
alike by all who minister, whether Japanese or 
foieign. Law would lose its fundamental charac¬ 
ter if it could be neglected by those who are 
especially charged with its administration. 

Now what is the practical outcome of sober con¬ 
sideration of these two points ? 1 conceive it to be 

this,—that we should exercise great caution and 
deliberation before making important changes in 
our Service Book. At present the substantial 


identity of the Prayer Books of England, America, 
and Japan anticipates and pi events alike con¬ 
scientious scruples and practical difficulties. 1 
should be sorry by precipitate action to foifcil 
this advantage. I am not indeed opposed to ali 
change, even immediately. The differences of 
East and West—even where the Christians of the 
three continents are bound together by the sacred 
ties of a common Faith and the same spiritual 
lineage, render some modifications inevitable. It 
is true that the English Prayer Book is not the 
outcome of the religious thought of one nation only- 
in any one age, but represents in an English dress 
the devotional treasures of many lands and cen- 
luiies. Still it cannot be made entirely available 
here, as it is, even for immediate use. But if some 
changes are inevitable and desirable, let them be 
confined for the present to necessary curtailments 
and additions, and to points of order and detail, 
and leave the substance and fabric of the Book 
intact. It is too soon as yet to think of writing a 
new Confession of Faith outside the Catholic 
Creeds, even if, unlike myself, you should even¬ 
tually think such to be requisite. It is too soon— 
we have not as yet the liturgical knowledge and 
skill—to recast the Prayer Book, though it maybe, 
as has been suggested, that the substance of Greek 
Liturgies and the form of Shinto norito will prove 
more consonant to the genius of our language than 
the brief collects and suffrages of Western growth. 
If vve were to attempt such enterptises as yet, it is 
more likely that we should lose what we have, than 
gain what we have not. 

Meanwhile, the exercise of restraint in this re¬ 
gard will not be without its advantages. It will 
give oppotlunily for prayer and study on subjects 
where, if either be omitted, no good result can 
be expected. 

Let me add one limitation more. Our action 
should be controlled by frank recognition that the 
Church must allow large diffeieuces of opinion 
within her pale on minor points. Every great 
Church, as distinguished from the sects, developes 
within itself individualized schools of thought. A 
sect is a body of men which breaks off from the 
historic society which Christ founded, with the 
view of emphasizing some particular opinions, al¬ 
ways more or less true, on which its members have 
come to lay special, if not exclusive store. Owing 
to the presence of the truth in what it holds, the 
sect has a certain temporary vitality, until it be 
again absorbed into the Catholic Body. Nbw the 
emphasising of pai ticular views by different sec¬ 
tions of believers is inevitable. It is due, on the 
one hand, to the infinity of truth, and, on the other, 
to the narrow limitation of human faculties. Like 
other necessary phenomena, it must then be 
allowed for, as well as controlled, in the Church. 
Its true exhibition is in the formation of schools of 
thought, which, while all confessing the same facts 
of the historic Creed, contribute each their own 
quota towards its elucidation. Such schools are 
not antagonistic but complementary, not mutually 
destructive but ancillary the one to the other. Jew 
and Gentile in the first century, the Mystical 
School of Alexandria, and the literal interpreters of 
Antioch in the third and fourth, the Scolist and 
Dominican Schoolmen itt the thirteenth—to avoid 
instances nearer to our own day—each in their turn 
contributed something to the fuller apprehension of 
the Faith. For the moment, they may have 
counted one another as foes. They were really fel¬ 
low-labourers in the cause of Christ. 

Now it must be evident to you that schools of 
thought are being fonned, too, among otnselves. 
It is natuial that it should lie so for the reasons 
which I have assigned; doubly natural because of 
the character of the communion to which we owe 
our Christianity. It is our business to see that no 
attempt at exclusive or selfish legislation drives 
into extreme courses developments which ate not 
in themselves unhealthy. Schools may be vehicles 
both of the divine grace and truth. Schisms and 
partisanships are sin, and too easily forfeit the 
one and obscure the other. Let there be among 
us, then, liberty for such varieties of teaching as 
are not inconsistent with a common Faith, and for 
such developments of ritual as do not conflict with 
a common Order. Here, if anywhere, the lessons 
of the past may come to our assistance. Who 
can read without deepening sadness the later re¬ 
ligious history of the countries of Central Europe 
which accepted the Reformation of the 16th century? 
The movement was in itself inevitable and might 
have been fraught with unmiugled blessings. But 
the sacrifice of common Order and the unbalanced 
assertion of individual opinions have gone far to 
extinguish the Faith itself in the countries which 
witnessed it. On the other hand, many of the 
Chinches of the further East have, in past times 
suffered from the imposition, alike in practice and 
doctrinal statement, of a rigid and unreasoning 
uniformity. Let us accept the warning for our¬ 
selves. They who know that their teaching and 


worship are built upon Apostolic foundations need 
not aim at a featureless sameness, whether of 
doctrinal statement or ritual practice. Those with 
whom liberty at any time shows risk of developing 
into licence, will feel it needful to fall back on com¬ 
mon order and principle. Two Apostolic words 
from the same Epistle, both addiesscd in the first 
instance to the assertors of unqualified liberty, 
may serve to clench the lesson both to them and 
equally to the maintainers of an unreasoning 
uniformity "Came the Word of God unto you 
alone P” 1 Corinthians XIV. 36; “We have no 
such custom, neither the Churches of God,” 1 
Corinthians XI. 16. 

Let lire then earnestly recommend to you the 
recognition of these three points as fitted to re¬ 
gulate and control our discussions. The Church 
is not in search of a Faith but founded on a 
revelation. It must act within its terms. For the 
time being we are in close relationship with one 
of the Communions of the West. We will submit 
to the temporary limitation which this involves. 
It is neither possible nor desirable to mould all 
minds on one type nor to satisfy all desires by one 
form. We will trot by minute regulations cramp 
a reasonable variety. 

Subject to these limitations and controlled by 
the sense of the Divine Presence, we may adopt, I 
believe, such measures as seem good to us in the 
fttllesl confidence of being guided by the Spirit of 
God. We are now in the second period of our 
history. In the first, in which I personally had 
no share, the work, which was exclusively evange¬ 
listic, was mainly itt foreign hands. That period 
has gone by and has been succeeded by the pre¬ 
sent, of which the duties are both evangelistic and 
pastoral, and, throughout which, co-operation 
should be the word inscribed over either field of 
energy. As time again goes on, the sphere of 
evangelization will grow smaller, and that of 
pastoral activity he continually enlarged, until, 
either in our own time or in that of our successors, 
the wor k which began in the hands of Foreigners 
will pass wholly into the hands of Japanese. 

litis, by Divine Providence, is the order of the 
Church’s progress in every land. It may he help¬ 
ful to remember where we now stand. The pros¬ 
pect is one of solemn responsibility and of inspir¬ 
ing hopefulness. It is opetted to us, loo, at a time 
when, more than at any eat tier pet iod if a foreigner 
may rightly judge, through the progress of poli¬ 
tical organization, the country stands itt need of a 
solid core and centre of thoughtful men, who 
recognize the obligations of righteousness, un¬ 
selfishness, and philanthropy, because they are 
implicated in their creed. It is not too much to 
say that representative government, if it is to be 
permanent, demands a religious people. If so,— 
for other systems of belief are dying or dead,—the 
future rests with the Church. I can only allude 
to this here. 

For the Church of my baptism I could seek 
no greater grace, as individuals we could ask no 
higher privilege, than to have contributed, at a 
great crisis, to the establishment in this land of a 
branch of Christ’s Holy Church united by bonds of 
Faith and affection only to its Western Mother — 
Apostolic in Order and Creed—a new Home whet e 
souls may be re-created into the image of God. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN. 


Befoie J. Troup Esq., Acting-Assistant Judge.— 
Monday, April 13th, 1891. 


ALLEGED ATTEMPTED SUICIDE. 

H. M. Pugh was charged to-day with attempted 
suicide.- 

John Henry Herr ing, swor n, deponed—I am a 
steward at the Club Hotel. At 4.15 this morning I 
wascalled by the watchman, who said the gentleman 
in No. 24 room was making a noise ; I went there 
with him and found the door locked. I tried to 
wake him, but I could not. A gentleman in the 
next room asked me what was the matter, and I ask¬ 
ed him if I might go through his room into 
the next one. Having obtained permission, I 
got some keys and opened the door, when I found 
Mr. Pugh lying on his hack ott the bed. It 
took ine about 10 minutes to wake him up, 
when he told me he had taken a dose of 
laudanum to kill himself, and he was very 
much surprised not to find himself dead. The 
two bottles produced in Com l were by his bedside, 
and he gave them to me at the lime. He gave 
me the two letters produced in Court and now 
shown me. He told me he had written them to 
the manager, and asked me to read them. I asked 
him if he wanted anything, and he said no. I 
stayed with him for about an hour after, and then 
went away, leaving the boy there. When I came 
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back at half-past six I found he had gone to sleep 
again, and, having woke him up, I gave hint a 
cup of hot coffee, which seemed to revive him. I 
sent for Dr. Wheeler, and got Mr. Pugh out of 
bed. I gave him one or too more cups of coffee, 
which he vomited. He stayed in It is room till he 
left to come up here, and seemed to be all right. 

David Bordenal deponed—I am watchman at 
the Club Hotel. I was walking about in the yard 
this morning at a quarter to four when 1 heard a 
noise. I went outside in the street to ascettain 
where it came from. I at first thought it was a 
small dog, but afterwards found it came from No. 
24 room, and went upstairs to call the hoy, whom 
I asked what was the matter. He said he did not 
know. I suggested that he should come and call 
the inmate of No. 24 and discover what the noise 
was. YVe both called and knocked at the door 
for about half-an-hour, but got no answer. I 
could not open the door. Finding that 1 could not 
rouse the gentleman in the room, I called the 
steward. I did not enter the room myself. 

To accused—The noise'seemed like a noise in 
the throat or nose. 

Ishikami Hatsutaro deponed—I am a boy at the 
Club Hotel. This morning I heard noises, a loud 
voice in the room No. 24. I knocked several limes 
at the door but could not get in. I wanted to get 
up to the transom above the door, but not having 
a ladder could not get up. After about half an 
hour, during which I was trying to rouse the occu¬ 
pant of the room and to get in, I called the steward. 
He also tried to get in but failed, and at last have 
ing obtained permission from the inmate of th- 
next room he got in by a door connecting the two 
rooms. The steward entered alone and opened 
the door from the inside. When the steward 
came out he went to his room, and I went to 
sleep again. Sometime afterwards the gentle¬ 
man called for a hoy, and on my going he 
asked the steward also what time it was. I was 
in the room for about 15 minutes after half-past 
six ; I then went to other rooms for about an hour, 
after which I took Mr. Pugh a cup of coffee and 
some medicine. I was present in the 100m when 
Dr. Wheeler came. The doctor came after I gave 
Mr. Pugh the medicine. 

To accused—I do not know what medicine it 
was that I gave you. It was in a bottle in a 
drawer in the night-table. I gave it to you from 
the larger of the two bottles shown me. The sound 
was really a kind of stertorous breathing—an 
exaggerated snoring. 

To the Court—The accused himself, who was ly¬ 
ing on the bed, asked me to give him the medicine. 

Accused—There was only a drain in the bottle. 

Mr. Troup said he should not proceed with the 
case till he had heard the medical evidence, and 
would therefore adjourn the proceedings till to¬ 
morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


Tuesday, April 14th, 1891. 

H. M. Pugh was again brought up to-day, 
charged with having attempted to commit suicide. 

Edwin Wheeler, M.D., deponed—I was called 
yesterday morning to see Mr. Pugh. I got the 
message a little before 8 and I saw him about half¬ 
past 8. When I went in he had just vomited some 
coffee and seemed in rather a distressed condition. 
He was then merely suffering from debility and 
extreme irritation of the stomach, with mental dis¬ 
tress because as he said the laudanum had not done 
its work. He said—“ It’s no use living ; I have no 
money, and I am sick.’' I had Itealed him pre¬ 
viously on two occasions last month. The fiist 
visit was on the 171I1 March, a few days after he 
had arrived here by P‘ & O. steamer. He was 
then snffet ing from exhaustion and the after effects 
of a debauch. He said he had been drinking a 
good deal of whisky on the way up, and I think he 
said he had pul a head on that by having some on 
shoie. I saw him on the 18th and 19th. He had 
recovered on the 19th and was able to go out. On 
my expostulating with him about drinking, he said 
he could not help it; his life was so mUemble he 
had to take something. I advised him to go 
to Asliinoyu as that might have a beneficial effect 
on the joint affection from which he suffers— 
rheumatic arthretris. I saw him again on the 
24th I think. At that lime his stomach was so irri¬ 
table that a mouthful of water was rejected ere it 
could be propei ly swallowed. I said he had been 
drinking again. He said he had not been taking 
very much : he had only a little the day before. I 
think he said he had had something like eight 
drinks. He was in a very depressed and exhausted 
condition on the 24th. Yesterday morning I saw 
the large bottle now produced ; there were then 
about two tea-spoonfulls left in the bottle. I tasted 
and smelt its contents—laudanum. 

Robert Waddell Borlhwick deponed—I am the 
manager of North and Rae, chemists. 'Ilie.se 
bottles .shown me bear North and Rae’s labels. 
They have contained laudanum. The larger bottle 


holds 8 ounces, and the smaller bottle one ounce. 
They are sold according to the regulations of the 
British Pharmacy Act, 1868. The cotk is sealed 
by the assistant who sells the bottle and who of 
course is also a qualified chemist under the Act. 
The laudanum we sell is all of one strength—the Bi i- 
tisli Pharmacopoeia strength. The dose is stated 
on both bottles—the adult dose being 25 drops. I 
recognise the accused ; I have seen him once be¬ 
fore. I saw him when he asked for laudanum, on 
the 7th of April. Of poisons sold under Schedule I 
we keep a register ; but this comes under Schedule 
2, and does not require to be registered. I knew 
his name, he had been getting medicine before, 
aiid had got laudanum from one of the assistants. 
He had been getting medicines presetibed by Dr. 
Wheeler. There was no prescription for the 
laudanum. It did not strike me then that the 
quantity of laudanum he received on the 7th was 
a large one, because he had got laudanum before 
in smaller quantities, for a special purpose—'bath¬ 
ing his joints. 'He had it twice before. 

In reply to Mr. Troup, accused said he had no 
witnesses to call. 

Mr. Troup said it appeared to him that the 
evidence was sufficient to require prisoner being 
held over to take his trial, and then warned the 
accused as to any statement he might make. 

Accused said he had nothing to say beyond that 
the evidence so far as he knew was perfectly true. 

Mr. Troup then committed accused to take his 
trial. 


JAPANESE JUGGLING AND HOW IT 
IS LEARNED. 


How would you fit yourself to become a lawyer? 
By study. How would you make of yourself a 
physician or a painter ? By study, of course. 
That is the way to become a juggler. Study and 
study alone will fit a man for the stage with his 
eyes so trained, his hands so skilled and his nerves 
so steady that he can split a potato with a sword 
on the bare throat of his assistant, as I do daily 
upon the throat of my assistant, Omeue. It 
requires years of patient practice befoie he can 
acquire the deftness of touch to fill empty boxes 
with ribbons, glasses, and tiinkets before the eyes 
of a critical audience so that the secret of his decep¬ 
tion will evade discovery. Those who have never 
given the subject thought may fancy that the spin¬ 
ning of a square block of wood upon the rim of a 
twirling umbrella is a feat easily easily accomp¬ 
lished. But let me tell you that it takes hours of 
daily practice for monllis and mouths together be¬ 
fore it is done as easily as it appears to be. 

The simple spinning of a top; the causing of a 
bevy of butterflies to flutter gracefully in the air, 
hovering over a vase of flowers, now alighting for 
a moment to rest and now soaring high above the 
fan, and the rolling of an egg on the edge of a 
closed fan, are tricks that lake more study, more 
application, and more patience than many a suc¬ 
cessful lawyer has ever given to the building up 
of his practice. 

In this article I propose telling you what kind of 
study you need to become a juggler. If you fol¬ 
low my directions you mpy leant how the tricks 
are performed, but I cannot guarantee that you 
will ever be a an expert artist. That depends 
upon your natural aptitude to that kind of work. 
A clumsy man, slow in his movements and slug- ! 
gish in thought, can never be a stage performer. : 
The successful juggler is 'quick as a flash, steady 
as a rock, and he measures distances and positions 
as accurately with his eyes as a chemist weighs out 
poisons on his scales. 

Let me first tell you how I began my stage 
career. I am an Italian, and my profession is that 
of a chemist. I have a drug store in Turin at the 
present time. I have always had a love for jug¬ 
gling. I used to practise the tricks for my own 
amusement. When the Shonoski Royal Japanese 
troupe of jugglers visited Italy I was interested in 
their exhibitions and when I was offered the post 
of manager I accepted it. 

Here I had an opportunity to acquire still more 
knowledge of the business, and after two years of 
managei ial woi k I became a performer. When 1 
went to London six years ago I met Omeue, my 
assistant, to whom I am indebted for much of my 
success. Omeue is a native of Slambou), Turkey, 
and is the widow of an English officer killed in the 
siege of Alexandria. 

Our real names? That will hardly interest the 
public. So far as any would-be juggler who reads 
what I wi ite is concerned we ai e Yank Hoe and 
Omeue, jugglers. Is that not enough? 

That is sufficient about ourselves. Now come 
with me into a juggler’s practice room. Oh, yes, 
jugglers spend a pait of the day in practice, no 


matter how advanced they may be. It will not 
do to let the muscles grow stiff or the nerves loss 
their strength. 

The slender cord suspended from the ceilling? 
That is the most useful appliance the juggler has 
in practising the umbrella feats. This is how it is 
used. Do you see that shelf in the corner filled with 
rubber balls, square blocks of wood, plates and 
round bodied bottles ? Did you notice that little 
ring in the centre of the plates and blocks? No? 
That is an oversight, for without attaching the 
cord-to that ring and suspending the object in the 
air, the difficulty of learning these tricks would be 
multiplied a score of times. 

Why ? I will tell you. The cord is long, as you 
have seen. The plate hangs so low that if you are 
not careful you will strike your head against it in 
walking across the floor. After the plate is sus¬ 
pended the juggler opens his long, thick handled 
Japanese umbrella, and stooping beneath the plate 
so that it rests on the rim of the umbrells twiring 
the handle, at first slowly and them more rapidly, 
but all the lime evenly. As the umbrella flies 
around the plate begins to revolve on its rim. 
After it has acquired this motion the juggler 
gradually straightens his back until a little coil of 
slack cord circles around the protruding point of 
the umbrella. 

This is not learned in one day or a week or even 
a month, and hundreds of times in this practice 
the plate slips off or topples over. Now do you 
see the use of the cord ? It keeps the plate from 
falling to the floor. Without a cord the learner 
would spend more than half his lime bending over 
and picking it up. Practice under those ciroum- 
stances would be punishment, and the cost of broken 
china would eat a large hole into a small fortune. 

By you do not begin learning this first with a 
plate or block of wood. You first tise the rubber 
ball and then take up the other articles in turn. 
After a while you become expert. I throw the ball 
into the air and catch it on the revolving umbrella. 
I toss the block of wood high above the top of the 
curtain and as it comes down the umbrella sends it 
spinning, end on end until it looks like the fly¬ 
wheel of a locomotive and makes a whirring sound 
like a bee in flight. Now it spins in one spot and 
now it shoots around the umbrella like a racer off 
for the goal. I change the movement of the handle 
and it stops. Then a toss and up it flies. I catch 
it gently and as it topples over I make my bow. 
The trick is done. 

Now for the top tricks. They look simple 
enough. It almost seems like wasting time to 
describe how they are done. That is the way 
they look—from the fiont of the stage. If you are 
of that opinion try one of them. Do not let me 
undeceive you when you can so easily undeceive 
yourself. Take a large, heavy Japanese top, with 
a long founded point and a thick rounded stem. 
Twist this stem between the palms of your hands 
until the top begins to hum. Even this requires 
practice, and days of practice, too. But the trick 
is not begun. You are as yet but little further 
than you were when you fastened the ball into the 
hanging cord and began to turn your umbrella 
handle. 

The top hums. You touch your fingers to its 
sides and you withdraw them quickly, as if you 
had touched something that was very hot. Now 
comes the knack of picking up the top and doing 
so without stopping it. Gently now; one finger 
and a thumb are enough if you only have the 
skill. Lift it up quickly, before it burns, and drop 
the point into the palm of your hand. Now in¬ 
cline your hand just a trifle, and as the top drifts 
toward the edge catch it on the other hand. 
Slowly? Yes, veiy slowly at first, but when you 
are sure of yourself, when you have given to the 
top impetus enough to make it sing, do it quickly, 
Toss it up and catch and then toss it up again and 
again until its motion dies out on your hand, and it 
totters and falls on its side like a drunken man. 

When you have learned to spin the top and 
catch it on your hand, you are ready to learn to 
balance it on the edge of a closed fan or a billiard 
cue. This 1 equires a nicety of touch. You must 
bean equilibiist as well as a top spinner. Hold 
the fan steadily. Put the top down gently. As it 
slides over to the side turn the fan as slightly as 
possible to the other side and it slowly comes back to 
the centre. Do this for a month. An hour a day? 
Not a quarter of that time unless your muscles are 
made of iron and your nerves of steel. Fifteen 
minutes with the fan and top will make you shake 
as with the palsy the fiist time you try it. 

You have it at last. Now incline your fan point 
downward and the top hums down toward the 
floor. Raise the point and it returns to your 
hand. The billiard cue will call into play all you 
have already learned and more too. The addition 
will be patience chiefly. To balance a top on the 
rounded side of a cue takes practice. To make it 
travel te the chalked point and back again to the 
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but requires months and even years of woik. But 
it can be done. 

Let us take the cord now. This is suspended 
from the ceiling. Wrap it around the revolving 
point one turn and start the lop on a trip toward 
the clouds. How is this done? By spinning the 
top to its utmost speed and by holding the cord 
just taut enough. It is not nearly so hard to do as 
the cue trick, but it has work enough about it to 
keep you employed for a month or two or least. 

Here is a neat trick. Roll an egg end over end 
up and down the edge of a closed fan. This is 
comparatively simple. First cut a very shallow 
groove in the Tan. Then boil your egg hard or, if 
you cannot do that shake it welf, so that the yolk 
and white are thoroughly mixed. Now place it in 
the groove, and by giving the fan a little outward 
push you can make the egg roll over. Keep on 
with these little pushes until the egg reaches the 
end. Then reverse the movement, pull instead of 
push and it comes back to the starting point. An 
expert egg roller can lake a perfectly round rubber 
ball and roll it back and forward on the fan with¬ 
out using a groove, but it is impossible to do it 
with an egg. 

You have often witnessed the butterfly trick and 
you have probably often wondered at the skill of 
the performer. If you have ever left the theatre 
to try the expeiimenl of keeping half a dozen 
tissue paper butterflies balanced in the air by the 
movement of your fan your wonder has been 
doubled. Now I am going to tell you a secret. 
There is a deception pracised in this tiick. It is 
not so difficult as you think it is. 

When the performer comes out on the stage and 
cuts out of a sheet of paper his collection of but- 
tei flies he has concealed in his hand a long hair 
from a wotnan’s head. It is so thin that it is in¬ 
visible from a distance. He folds the end of this 
in his first buttei fly. The second is fastened a few 
inches lower down and so on until all are tied to¬ 
gether in a row. The other end of the hair is then 
attached to the juggler’s chin or forehead by a bit 
of flesh colored wax. When he begins to wave his 
fan and send the breeze wherever he may choose 
the butterflies cannot soar beyond the length of 
their tether. 

That seems simple enough, does it not ? But if 
you want to see how hard it is just try. It i s true 
that the buttei flies cannot fly away from you, but 
that fact does not lessen the difficulty you will have 
in making the things fly at all. It requires weeks 
of practice to be able to start them in a natural way, 
and to keep them suspended in the air for any 
length of time takes many wee'ks longer. Now 
comes the difficult pait of the trick. To make 
them alight on a vase of flowers and hover over a 
bouquet at your will takes months of lime. When 
it is once learned, however, it makes one of the 
prettiest features in the juggler’s lepertory. 

The most difficult feat that I accomplish, and 
indeed the most daring tiick I have ever seen, 
is by far harder to learn than any that I have de¬ 
scribed. Before you attempt it I caution you to be 
more certain of your nerves, more sure of your 
skill than you have ever been before. The slight- 
est mistake, the fraction too much of an ounce of 
power, and you are a murderer. 

These are your properties A sword with an 
edge keen as that of a iazor, a potato fresh from 
market, ail assistant who does not know what 
nervousness means and has the most absolute con¬ 
fidence in your skill, and a command over your 
own nerves that is perfect. 

First you show your audience that the potato is 
real by throwing it down on the floor or by letting 
them examine it. Next you satisfy them that the 
sword is sharp by cutting a playing card into 
pieces before their eyes, as though it were a slice 
of cheese. Your assistant then kneels down before 
you, with her neck bared. You place the potato 
upon the warm flesh, shield your eyes from the 
light, balance your sword in your hand, measure 
the distance of the stroke and its strength. Then 
2—ip, a flash, your assistant tosses her head and 
the potato falls on the floor divided in the middle, 
cut through to the thin skin. 

Still more difficult is the front cut; Your as¬ 
sistant lies outstretched on her back, her head 
hanging over the edge of a stool. The potato is 
placed on the throat and the thrust is made. You 
must not look into her open eyes. You must not 
look at your sword. Watch the potato and strike 
quickly and surely. 

The way to practise this is to begin with a rub¬ 
ber ball resting on a table. After you have learned 
to strike it directly in the centre every stroke try 
potatoes. When you can cut through them, stop- 
ping the blade the instant the skin is penetrated, 
and when yon can do this, not ninety nine times 
out of a hunched, hut every time you try it, you 
aie ieady for your living block.—Y ank Hof. 
ill the A. Y. Herald. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS . 

- 

[Reutf.r “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 

London, April 1 ith. 

The Portuguese have stopped the traffic at 
Pungeve until the British African Company 
evacuate the Massikesse territory. 

London, April 12th. 

The Plouse of Commons, by a majority of 
130, has adopted a motion introduced by Sir 
Joseph W. Pease [Member for Barnard Castle], 
for the stoppage of licences for growing the 
poppy and for the sale of opium in India. 

London, April 13th. 

The Italian Minister to the United States has 
sailed for Europe. It is declared that he has 
only been granted leave of absence, and that 
he still remains Minister to the United States. 

London, April 14th. 

The Government will take no action on the 
Opium Resolution, as the vote does not express 
the sense of the House. 

Later. 

The prospectus has been issued of the Na¬ 
tional Bank of China. The capital is one mil- 
lion pounds sterling, and the head office of the 
bank will be at Hongkong. 

[From th* "Sinoapori Fr** Press."] 

London, March 17th. 

The steamer Voorwaarts, from Batavia bound 
to Amsterdam, went on shore at Camaran in the 
Red Sea, on the 16th instant. All efforts tc 
get her off have been unsuccessful. 

London, March 24th. 

Lord Knutsford has deferred bringing forward 
the Newfoundland bill until the sixteenth proxi¬ 
mo, in order to give time to receive and examine 
the views put forward by the Colony. 

London, March 25th. 

The Secretary to the American Treasury an¬ 
nounces that he will continue the policy of 
declining to furnish gold bars in exchange foi 
coin for export. 

His Imperial Majesty the Czar has conferred 
on M. Carnot, the President of the French 
Republic, the Order of St. Andrew. 

London, March 31st. 

Violent conflicts are daily taking place be¬ 
tween partisans of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Mac- 
Carthy at the election campaign at Sligo. 

It is reported that Prince Bismarck will ac¬ 
cept a seat in the Reichstag should he be 
elected for Hanover. 

The Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
has been conferred upon Baron de Mohrenheim, 
the Russian Ambassador at Paris. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


TH K N RXT MAIL IS IMJK 

V. K, 


N. 


From Shanghai, 

Nagasaki & 

Kobe..., 

From America ... per O. & O. Co. 
From Europe vi& 

Hongkong. tier M. M. Co. 

From America ... per P. M.Co. 
From Europe via 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 

From Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. 


Friday. April 17th. 

Monday, April aoth.* 

Saturday, April iSth.l 
Tuesday, May 5th t 

Tuesday, April aist.| 
Sunday, April 26th. 


*,Oceanic left San Francisco on April and. t Vanglie (witl 
French mail) left Shanghai on April 13th. 1 City of Rio de Janeir 

left San Francisco viA Honolulu on April 14th. S General ft'erde 
left Hongkong on April 16th. 


TUB NBXT MAIL 
For Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 
For Shanghai,) 

Kobe, and > per N. Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... J 

For America. per O. & O. Co. 

For lun one, via 

- Shanghai . pei M. M. Co. 

®or Km one, via 

Hongkong...... pei N. D Lloyd. 

For Auiriica . uei P. M. 1.1,. 

For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 


I. K A V K.S 

Saturday, April 18th 

Tuesday, April 21st. 

Thursday, April 23rd 

Sunday, April z6th. 

Sun.iav, April 26th. 
Tues.iay May 5th. 

Friday, May 15th. 


time taui.es and steamers. 

-4- 

TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Shimbashi Station at 6* 7, 
8 05, 9, 9.35 f 10.45, and 1 Mof a,in., and 1.10, 2.20,f 
3-35.4 4-45. 5-55. 6 -S°.+ 8.30, 9-50i* and 11.15* p.m. 

Up Trains leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7.45,* 
8.20,9.20,* 10.20, and 11.25* a.m., and 12.50, 1.50,* 
2-55. 45 L* >45. 7 °5. 8, 8.58, f 10, and 11.05* p.m. 

Fares —First-class, sen 60 ; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*/ run through without slopping at Omon, 
Kawasaki, and Tsurmni Stations. Those marked (f) run 
through without stopping at Omori and Taurumi Stations. 
Those marked (t) run through without Btopping at Tsurumi 
Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains m.avii Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
10.25 and 12.30, 3.10, 4.30, 5,45, 7.40, and 10.40 
p.m.; and Ko/.ti (up) at 6.09, 7.30, 9,40, and 11.05 
a.m., and 1.0S, 3.13, 5.15, 7.17, and 9.43 p.m. 

Parks— In llodogaya, lirst-class sen 6, second- 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Tolsnka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6 ; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12 ; to Fuji¬ 
kawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 ; 
and to Ko7.ii. sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yiihoto (distance 4 »i.) 
J inrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and Miyanoshit^ 
(distance i\ri) 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Ofuna (down) at 7.26 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.10, 3.50, 5.09, 6.25, and 8.20 p.m.; Kamakura 
Mown) at 7.35 and 9.51 a m., and 12.21, 4.01, 5.18, 
6.36, and 8.31 p.m.; and Dzushi (down) at 7.43 and 
10 a.m., and 12.30, 410, 5.25, 6.45, and 8.40 p.m., 
Yokosuka (tip) at 6 25, 802, and 11.20 a.m., and 
3 > 4 - 30 . 5 - 45 . mid 7.35 p.m.; Dzushi (up) at 6.41, 
8.16, and 11.36 a.m., and 3.16, 4.46, 6, and 7.51 p.m.; 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and 11.46 a.m., and 
3.26, 4.55, 6.08, and 8 p.m, 

Farrs —To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class Jew 6, third-class sen 3 ; to Zusliimura sen 15, sen 
10, sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sew 30, sen 20, sen 10. 

TOKYO-S HI OGAM A RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Uicno (down) at 6, 6.35, 8.50, and 
11.35 11.111., and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m.; Utsunomiya 
( down) at 957a.u1.nnd3.04and6.il p.m.; Siiira- 
kawa (down) at 8 a.m. and 12.34 and 5.42 p.m.; 
Koriyama (down) at 9.24 a.m. and 1.53 and 7.01 
p.m.; Fuicusiiima (down) 017.30 and 11.35 a.m. and 
3.48 p.m. ; and Skndai (down) at 6.15 and 10.25 
a.m..and 2.35 and 6.45 p.m. 

Trains i.favk Shiogama (up) at 6.50 and 11 a.m. 
and 3.10 and 7.20 p.m.; Sendai (up) at 7.30 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.50 p.m.; Fukushima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.23 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Koriyama (up) at 8.28 

а. m., and 12.15 and 4.26 p.m.; Shikakawa (up) at 

б. 30 and 9.45 a.m., and 1.35 p.m. ; and Utsunomiya 
( up) at 6.15 and 93a.m., and 12.20,4.18 and 6.30 p.m 

Fares. —Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2 
second-class yew 1.32, third-class sen 66 ; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10,yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yew 5, yew 
3.32, yew 1.66; to Sendai yew 6 45, yew 4.30, yew 2.J5; 
to Shiogama vew 6.75, yew 4.50, yew 2.25. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Taicetoyo (up) at 8 a.m., and 1.50 
4.20 p.m., and Ofu (down) at 2.55, 5.25, and 9.05 p.m. 

Fares —Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 

SHINJIKU-HACHIOII RAILWAY. 

Trains lhavk Shinjiku, Tokyo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m. and 12.52. 4, and 7 p.m.; and Hachioji 
( up) at 5.25,8.25, and 11.25 a.m. and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m. 

Fares —First-class sen go; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave T6ky6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.35, 
8.50, and 11.35 a.m., and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m.; and 
Makbasiii (up) at 6, 8.50, and 11.45 a.m., and 2.40 
and 5.45 p.m. 

UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Utsunomiya (down) at 10.05 
and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; and Nikko (up) at 7.20 
and 11.55 a.m., and 2,25 p.m. 

* Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 

Fares —First-class, 75 sew; second-class, 50 sew, 
third-class, 25 sen. 

OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6.50 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 2.20 and 5.15 p.m.; and Mito (up) at 6.25 and 
10.10 a.m., and 2.05 and 4.55 p.m, 

Fa.rrs —First-class, .yew 1.56; second-class, yen 
1.04; third-class, sew 52, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stkamkks i.kavk the Nippon Hatooa daily at 8.30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3 30 p.m. : and lkave Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.m., and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.—Fare, sen ao. 
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LA TEST SHIPPING. 

- -♦- 


ARRIVALS. 


Haiphong, British steamer, 1,122, Han is, 12th 
Apiil,—Takao 7U1 April, Sugar.—Jardiue, Ma- 
tlieson & Co. 

Innocenti, Italian bark, 902, Cuneo, I2th April,— 
New York 3rd November, Oil.—China & Japan 
Trading Co. 

Macduff, British steamer, 1,882, Porter, 7th Apiil, 
—Kobe 10th April, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 


Piccolo, German steamer, 875, Nessan, 131I1 April, 
—Nagasaki 8lh April, Coal.—Milsu Bislii Sha. 

Sutsuma Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
12th April,—Kobe I ith April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Taichow, British steamer, 862. R. Unswoith, 12th 
April,—Kobe 10th April, General.—Frazar & 
Co. 

Yamashiro Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 12th April,—Hiroshima 10th April, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona , British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 13th 
April,—Hongkong 4th, Nagasaki 9th, and Kobe 
I2lh April, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Nagato Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
14th April,—Kobe 13th Api il, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Empress of India, British steamer, 5,700, Marshall, 
R.N.R., 16th April,—Hongkong 7th, Nagasaki 
12th, and Kobe 14th April, General.—C. P. M. 


0.0. 

Glenmorven, Biitish steamer, 1,988, Wiight, 16111 
April,—Kobe 14th April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsukuba Kan (8), Japanese corvette, Captain Y. 
Shibayama, 16th April,—Yokosuka 16th Apnl. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,005, 

17th April,—Middlesborough 9th February, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
17th April,—Shanghai and ports 11th Apiil, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
17th Apiil,—Honolulu 4th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J. R. Hill, l8lh 
April,—Vancouver, B.C., 27th March, General. 
—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

China, Biitish steamer, 2,600, VV. B. Seabury, 
Illh April,—San Francisco, Mails and Genetal. 
— P. M.S.S. Co. 

DJemnah, French steamer, 2,200, Bonnefoy, 12th 
April,—Shanghai vi 4 Kobe, General.—Messa- 
geries Maritimes Co. 

Movune, British steamer, 2,640, J. S. Hogg, 13th 
Apiil,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Stiachan & Co. 

Oceana, German steamer, 1,628, J. Behrens, 14th 
Apiil,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers it Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350. Conner, 
141I1 April,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taichow, British steamer, 862, R. Unswoi th, 14th 
April,—Vancouver, General.—Frazar & Co. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,122, Harris, 15th 
April,—Kobe, General.—Jardiue, Matheson & 
Co. 

Macduff, British steamer, 1,882, Poiter, 15th April, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Yatftashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 15th April,—Honolulu, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,648, Jackson, i6lh 
Api il,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

IV. IV. Crapo . American ship, 1,573, Hardy, 16th 
April, —Yokosuka Dock. — Captain. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
161I1 April, — Hakodate, Genet al.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Piccolo, German steamer, 875, Nessan, 161I1 Apiil, 
—Nagasaki, General.—Milsu Bishi Sha. 

Empress of India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 
R.N R., 17th April,—Vancouver, B.C., General. 
—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, VV. D. Mudie, 18th 
April,— Hongkong vi& Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Diana, American schooner, 75, Alex. Petersen, 
l8lh April,—North Pacific, Ballast.—Captain. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per Biitish steamer Taichow, from Kobe 1—30 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Hiroshima :—Mr. C. J. Edwards, Miss A. Young, 
Miss C. Rice, and 7 Japanese in cabin; and 1,100 
emigrants foi Honolulu. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 


via ports:—Lieut. Raymond F. Boileau, Mr. F. 
Powell, Mr. C. De Mornay, Mrs. Clarke, Mr. B. 
Shadwell, Mr. J. B. Mansen, Mrs. S. B. Stephens, 
Misses Stephens (2), Messrs. Stephens, Freeze, 
Mullar, Baron and Baroness Campbell and maid, 
Mr. H. Kilching, Mr. R. Slewait, Sir Francis and 
Lady Boileau, Mr. and Miss Boileau, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelly, Messrs. Brockbauk, Schwabe, Steint- 
hall, M. de Bunsen, Miss Nixon, Messrs. Petty 
Stindce, J. VV. Morrison, J. B. Stone, B. J. Jack- 
son, H. Weston, Charlesworth, Miss Robinson, 
Rev. and Mrs. Weilhbr«tch, Captain Dundas and 
servant, Mrs. Valois, Mrs. Frantpnis, Mr. R. A. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Harris, Mr. C. Bogler, Mr. 
A. Gillolt, Mr. and Mrs. Irwin, Mr. Arnold, 
Captain and Mrs. Thompson, Miss Sharp, Mr. 
and Mis. G. D. McKay, Messrs. J. O. Callaghan, 
Leong Feong, Lee Fing Shing, Kishikawa, H. 
Chung, and Chong Wing Teong in cabin ; and 
13 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe : 
—Messrs. D. M. Johnstone, R. De B. Layard, 
Frank J. Wilson, S. Moloami, and K. Makino in 
cabin ; 32 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Empress of India , fiom 
Hongkong vi 4 ports:—Mrs. Macanley, Rev. R. 
Torrance, Messrs. W. C. Carruthers, G. VV. Bissell, 
Fred. Noble, Mr. and Mrs. Lancontagne, Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. Willson, Mr. Harry Butler, Mr. G. H. 
Wnodbiidge, Major and Mis. Foster, Dr. Fisher, 
Lieut. Bryan, Mr. and Mrs. Janies Talbot Power, 
Mr. VV. F. Loud, Mr. A. L. Ruffe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Biugess, Messis. F. VV. Stroll, A. B. Westerfeldi, 
VV. B. Wilson, H. S. Griswold, R. K. Pratt, E. 
C. Cornwell, A. Roy, L. R. Goulding, Canon 
Tiislram, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Hiulbut, Miss 
Hurlbut, Messis. E. Hodge, R. F. Drew, VV. 
Hailwood, Captain J. C. Bayly, Mr. VV. S. Sidney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Aspden, Miss Shaw, Mr. VV. P. 
Feeney, Mr. and Mrs. VV. Bisset-Snell, Mr. Joseph 
H. Goodhart, Mr. E. G. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Goddard, Messis. Hy. Lubbock, A. C. Clark, R. 
Cecil, G. VV. Cutter, J. W. Hammond, C. VV. 
Hayes, James Philp, VV. Glazier, A. Blaiu, James 
Pei kins, C. L. Marston, E. F. Gillette, Dr. and 
Mis. Warner, and Mr. A. O. Longee in cabin; 
Mr. E. Afister and 5 Chinese in second class, and 
349 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Marti, front Shang¬ 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sullivan, Mrs. Takei and child, Miss Takei, 
Miss Graham, Messrs. H. E. Reynell, H. S. 
Baggallay, Asami, Tallaksen, E. Pettet, Captain 
Pender, and Mrs. Becher in cabin; Mrs. Kimura, 
Mr. Otaka Suyesaki, Mr. Chong Citing Wing, 
Mrs. Kennaid and maid, and Mis. Matsuda in 
second class, and 56 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Hono¬ 
lulu :—Mrs. Kaisawa in cabin ; Mr. Y. C. Pus in 
second class, and 56 passengers in steerage. 

Per Biitish steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—2 Japanese in steerage. For Kobe: Mr. 
F. S. Moise in cabin. For Shanghai: Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Clark, Mr. J. A. Hawes, and Mr. G. E. 
J. Gardiner in cabin. For Hongkong: Captain 
Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Dodwell and family, Miss 
Reading, Miss Everett, and Mr. J. P. Dowling 
in cabin ; 44 Chinese in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Biitish steamer China, for San Francisco : 
—Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Center, Miss Bessie Center, 
Mr. VV. J. S. Shand, Rev. and Mrs. H. Mansell, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. Paustin, Mr. E. H. McFarland, 
Mr. Sam. Crump, Mr. Carl Rolhenbnrg, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. D. Bramhall and maid, Miss Cole, Mr. 
R. C. Donaldson, Lieut, and Mrs. E. C. Pei kins, 
U.S.N., Rev. J. B. Porter, Dr. J. Harris, Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. Benton, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Benton, 
Miss M. T. Tme and native servant, Mi. F. A. 
Salow, Mr. P. Percival, Mr. and Mrs. R. Dross, 
General Stedman, Lieut. T. S. Phelps, U.S.N., 
Mrs. E. B. Smith and child, Rev. and Mrs. 
Allchin and 3 children, Dr. and Mrs. VV. M. 
Scranton and 3 children, Mrs. M. Scranton, Com¬ 
mander H. C. R. Hulbert, R.N., Mr. H. Sandbnch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Buchanan, Miss Ure, Mr. and 
Mis. J. O. P. Bland, Messrs. Yang Tung Chang, 
J. L. Mayers, W. J. Foid, Pace, and Liebes in 
cabin. 

Per French steamer DJemnah, for Shanghai vi 4 
Kobe:—Mr. Degron and boy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Orsolle Van Parys, Messrs. W. G. Payne, E. H. 
Browne, M. Baggallay, S. Petsaly, Miss Th. 
Lesueur, Messrs. M. Sltitago Miizmto, U. Mare, 
Y. H. Hoosun, and John Pearce in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Fukiiltara, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Renny and infant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Knmasaki and infant, Mr. VV. Gilei t, Mr. Gtahant, 
Rev. S. H. and Mis. Wainwiight, Messis. VV. 
A. Wilson, C. Volke, J. S. Happer, Mr. and Mis. 
E. Roise, and Mr. and Mis. R. G. Ogle in cabin ; 
Messrs. Kamio, Akawa, Sonoda, Kaishima, Mrs. 


Mizuhara, and Mrs. Yamazaki in second class, 
and 52 passengers in steerage. 

Per Biitish steamer Empress of India, for Van¬ 
couver, B.C.:—Sir John R. Gladstone, Bai l., 
Colonel Hall, Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Lamb, Mr. 
Griffin, Piofessor and Mrs. Clement, Mr. W. H. 
Brenner, Mr. Reynolds Peyton, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. O. Corbet, Mr. H. Binley, Mr. W. Sutler, 
Captain and Mrs. Gerraid and child, Mr. J. O. 
Johnstone, Mr. H. D. Mitnn, and Mr. Douglas 
Dick hi cabin; Sir J. R. Gladstone’s servant i it 
second class. From Kobe: Mr. John Pearce in 
cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, front Shang¬ 
hai and poits :—Treasure $30,000.00. 

Per Biitish steamer China, for San Francisco:— 
1 ka . 

IAN N ft W UHIIK 


Hyogo . 

M«ANOISC«». 

TOHI, 

ci tin, 

93 

» «• | 4 t 

93 

Yokohama. 


— 


653 

Hongkong. 

. 89 

— 

— 

89 

Total . 

. 74* 

81 l.K 

IAN 

fNANCHCU. 

YORK . 

93 

U 1 II 

on i«k. 

835 

Shanghai . 


263 

— 

263 

Hongkong .... 


'95 

— 

'95 

Volcohaina . 


9*5 

— 

925 

Kobe . 

. — 

5 

— 

5 

Total .... 

. — 

1,388 

— 

',388 


Per French steamer DJemnah, for Shanghai vi& 
Kobe :—Raw Silk for France 530 bales ; Waste Silk 
for France 126 bales. Treasure for Slianghai$5,ioo. 

Per Bi itish steamer Empress of India, for Van¬ 
couver, B.C.:— 

TEA. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK PACIFIC 
CANADA. AND WEST. AND IAST. COAST. TOTAL, 

Hongkong ... 300 — 7 156 463 

Foochow. — — — 255 255 

Hyogo. — — — 19 19 

Yokohama... — — 48 265 313 

Total . 300 — 55 695 1,050 

SILK. 

NEW YORK. OTHXR CITIES. TOTAL. 

Hongkong St Canton 434 . — . 434 

Shanghai . 72 . — . 72 

Yokohama. 350 . — . 350 

Total . 856 . — . 856 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, leports:—Left Kobe the xltit Apiil at 
noon; had light soulheily winds and rain with 
smooth sea to Oshima, which was passed at 9 p.m.; 
thence moderate S.S.W. winds and misty weather 
with moderate S.W. swell to port. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 121I1 April at 5.15 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Marti, Captain 
Young, reports:—Left Shimonoseki the 8th April. 
Arrived at Shimmoto at 4.45 p.m. and left the 91b 
at 8.30 a.m. Arrived at Hiroshima at 9.45 a.m. 
and left the loth at 6 a.in.; had 1 iglit winds and 
fine weather; passed Rock Island the X1 lit at 7 p.m. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 12th April at 1.15 a.m.; 
weather continuing fine to port. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports:—Left Kobe the 13th April at 
noon; had light variable winds and overcast sky 
lo'Oshitna ; thence to Vries Island strong E.N.E. 
winds and head sea; thence wind moderating. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 14th April at 8.20 p.nt. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports:—Left Shanghai the iotli Apiil 
at noon; had thick foggy weather with light south- 
ei ly winds and swell throughout the passage. 
Artived at Nagasaki the I2lli at 430 a.m. and left 
the 13th ; had weather dull and rainy till midnight; 
thence to poi t encountered a furious N.E. gale 
and very heavy sea. Arrived at Shimonoseki the 
14th at 10.30 a.m. and left at 12.30 p.m.; had 
fine weather with gentle breeze till 4 a.m. on the 
15th; thence to port had strong to fresh N.E. 
winds and dull cloudy weather. Arrived at Kobe 
the 15th at 10 a.m. and left the l6llt at noon; had 
moderate to fresh N.VV. winds and cloudy wea¬ 
ther; passed Oshima at 7.35 p.m. moderate S.E. 
swell; off Omaisaki the 17th at 6.45 a.m., encoun¬ 
tered strong easterly winds; passed Rock Island 
at 9.45 a.m. strong head wind and dull cloudy 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama at 3.20 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain J. 
Wynn, reports :—Left Honolulu the 41I1 April at 
0.45 p.tn.; had light north easterly winds till the 
7U1 ; thence unsettled weather throughout the rest 
of passage; made Noshima at 5 p.m. on the 17th. 
Arrived al Yokohama at 9 p.m. 

The British steamer Batavia, Captain Hill, re- 
poits: — Left Vancouver the 271I1 Match at 5 p.m.; 
had seveie westeily gales with heavy sea thiongh- 
011! tlie gi eater part of the voyage ; sighted Cape 
Imiboye the 17111 Apiil at 1.30 p.m. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 18th April al 2 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


IMPORTS. 

The market lias been slow, and as regards Yarn 
prices have been distinctly in buyers’ favour to 
the extent of neaily 50 cents per picul on some 
spinnings, whilst others have been sold at pievious 
rates, amongst which have been further sales of 
Kingston 16/24 s at relatively very low prices. 
Bombay Yarns have been quite neglected, and 
prices are more or less nominal. For Grey Shill¬ 
ings there has been a very limited enquiry and 
sales are reported of only 3,500 pieces. Italian 
Cloth has been sold to the extent of some 2,600 
pieces of various descriptions, but in other Goods 
there has been little doing, and pi ices are mostly 
quite nominal. 

COTTON HECIt GOODS. 

tiroy Shifting*—«4 lh, 384 yds. jyinche* 11.50 to 2.20 
tirey Shirting*—ylh, 38* yds. inches 1.65 to *.524 

1. Cloth—7ft, 24 yards, 32 inches. 1.25 to 1.47ft 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yards, 44 incite*... 1.20 to 1.60 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 30inches... 1.40 to 1.90 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens lllaclr.3a r«.. 

inches . 0.07 to 

turkey Reds—ij to aflh, 2 j yaids, 30 *t*. 

inches . 1.07* to 

t urkey Reds—s| to 3Mi, 24 yards, 30 

inches . ,.274 t 0 

t urkey Reds—34 to jlh, 24 yaids, 30 

inches .... 1.874 to 

Velvets—ItlacU,35yards,aainches ... 4.50 to 
Victoria I.awns, 12 yaids, 42-3 inches... 050 to 
faffach^las. 13 yards, 43 inches 13s to 

Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2ft, 24/25 yards, jo inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches, 
turkey Reds—3.4 103.8ft, 24/15 yards, 30 inches. 

Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

WOOI.I.HNS. 

Plain Oileaus, 4042 yards, 3a inches... f< 00 In 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.244 to 


467 


0..5 

V«5i 

••47* 

1.92* 
6,00 
0.65 
a.35 


•So 

28 


ao to 34 


to 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3a inches 

Medium.. 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3a inches 

Common . o. 16 

Moiissnline de t.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

3' inches . 0.114 1., 

Cloths—Pilots, 51 ® 5« inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths—Presidents, 5 1 <A 56 inches ... 0.474 to 0.52ft 

Cloths—Union, 54 «$ 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.60 

Blanket*—Scat let and Green, 4 to 34 Mi, 


5* 


par ft. 


0.30 t> 


■39 


COIION VANNS. 


Nos. .6/24, Onlinary.$25.00 , 0 ' 

Nos. 16/24. Medium ... 27.75 to 28.00 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest. 28 25 to 30 00 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 30.00 to 32.00 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 29.00 to 29 50 

Nos. 28/32, Medium. 29.50 to 30 75 

Nos. 28 32, Good to Rest. 31.00 to 32 00 

Nos. 38/12, Medium to Rest . 35.00 to 36 50 

No. 3as, Two-fold. 34.00 1035 00 

No. 4as, twofold.;. J5 . 5 o 103750 

U U I SKKBAI.I. 

No. 20s, Bom hay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. .6s, Bombay . 7 o.oo to 77,00 

Nos. 10/14, Romhay. _ 

META I S. 

Little business and no change in prices; dealers 
offer less for parcels to arrive, but importers are 
not anxious to do business on the proposed terms 

i>«a rioiiL. 

Flat Kara, finch.$2.80 to 3.95 

Plat liars, 4 inch... a.g 0 j 0 a g5 

Round and square up to J inch . 2.85 to 2.95 

Nailrod, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small sue. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.90 to 

Sheet Iron. 3.00 to 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.20 to 

Wire Nails, assorted. . 4.40 to 

fin Plates, per ho* . 5.70 to 

Pig Iron, No. 3. 1.40 ln 

KEROSENE. 

| JThe market continues quiet, and prices are 
faiily steady, but the stock is further increased by 
the arrival of the f. R. Walker and Gerard C. 
Tobey, both from New Yoik, with cargoes of Oil. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . 41.65 to 1.674 

Comet. 1-624 to 1 65 

Uevoe.... t 60 to 1.624 

Russian . 1.55 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

Prices almost nominal for Browns, which con¬ 
tinue to arrive. Whites also quiet. 

r«« nun, 

Brown Takao ... I3 90 to 3.95 

Brown Daitong . 3.10(03.95 

Brown Canton . 5.00 to 6.00 

Brown Java and Penang. 5.50 to 6.00 

White Relined . 5.00107.75 


3-00 
3 40 
6.40 
4-70 
6 00 
‘•45 


EXPORTS. 

RAW Slf.K. 

Our last issue was of the 10th inst.; since that 

742 


date settlements on this inatkel have been 


piculs, divided thus : Hanks, 57; Filatures, 286; 
Re-reels 228; Kakeda, 165 ; Oshu, 6. Direct ship, 
menls during the week have been 24 piculs, con¬ 
sequently the total expoil business is equal to 767 
piculs. ‘ 

During the first part of the week the Market 
was quiet with small settlements and pi ices were 
steady without being strong. Three days ago, 
however, one of our exporters for the States again 
entered the field, buying freely and practically 
dealing the market of our good quality filatures. 
Pi ices at once began to turn upwards again and 
the maiket closes very strong, holders looking for 
still fui tiler advances. 

Exchange has remained on an even keel with 
every slight variations, and to-day’s rates are prac¬ 
tically those of a week ago. 

Arrivals from the interior are now very light, 
and the quality leaves much to be desired. Piac- 
tically speaking our season for good silks is finished. 
Our stock is reduced to very small dimensions, 
and the quality is such that a great deal of it will 
be unfit for export and must be returned into the 
interior for use by the Native weaveis. 

During the last week weather has been cold and 
rather inclement for the Spring vegetation; there 
has, however, been no frost or signs of any, and it 
is not probable that the cold weather will have 
any injurious effect upon the crop beyond retard 
mg it a little. Tile hatching in Kosliu province 
is expected to commence in a week’s time, and we 
shall doubtless have some new silk between the 
15th and 20th of June. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the week, the American mail of the ml 
inst. and the F.e.icli mail of the 121I1. The former 
China, had 925 bales for New Y01 k, and the latter, 
DJemnah, canied 530 bales for Em ope. The pi e 
sent export figures are therefore 29,129 piculs, 
against 35,046 last year and 38,786 to the same 
dale in 1889. 

Hanks. Some parcels of good medium Shinshu 
have been taken at $520, and out stock is now 
down to very small pi oportions, there being less 
than 50 piculs on offer. 

Filatures .—Market is strong under influence of 
recent purchases, $640 having been paid for some 
good Shinshu, 13/15 den ; $635 was paid for Toku 
shinsha, with oilier marks in proportion. Good 
quality is now very scarce : all summer reelings 
having been appaiently taken up. 

Re-reels .—More business has been done in these, 
and high prices have been paid. Tortoise, Chop 
$610; Shikishima, $610 and Tengensha, $600 
Holders of good silks aie very strong, the bulk of 
the stock being medium and inferior quality. 

Kakedas .—Our market has been cleared of these 
silks, and without some further anivals from the 
interior no more business can be done. $590 has 
been freely paid for No. 1, and §580 for No. ij, 
although! the bulk of the trade was done at $5 less 
than these quotations. 

Oshu Sorts .—Small business 


Settlements on.I Diiect 
Export fiom 1st July 


ricm t, 

F 1 If (. ft . 

rtt.ui % . 

32,200 

35,i5o 

38 450 

2,500 

2,150 

2,850 

34.700 

37.300 

4'.300 


WASTE SILK. 

Sales in this branch are 200 piculs divided thus: 
Waste Cocoons, 13; Noshi, 40; Kibiso, 124; Neri, 

Lade languishes on account of the poor quality 
ol the stock which consists mostly of ' ‘ 3 


in Hamatsuki at 
5530 a " d 8520. Slock in this class is also insieni 
ficaut. . , 

QUOTA MONK. 

Hanks—No. i4. Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) . Nom.1530 to 540 

Hanks— No. 2 (Joshu) . Nom. 330 to 31c 

Hanks—No. 24 (Sliinslm). Nom. 52010523 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joslm)./. Nom. 52010525 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . Nom. 51010515 

11 a 11 Us No. 3 . Nom. 500 to 505 

Hanks No. 34 . Nom. 480 to 490 

(matures—Extra 10/12 demers. 640 to 650 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 denieis. 64010645 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 62510635 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/,6 den. 620 to 630 

Filatures—No. i4, 13/16,14/17 den. 610 to 615 

Filatures—No. a, 10/15 deniera . 610 to 615 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . . 590 to 600 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 560 to 370 

Re-reels—F.xtra .. Nom. _ 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Rest No. 1.. 610 to 620 

Re-ieels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 600 to 610 

Re-reels—No. 1 4, 13/16, 14/17 denieis . 58010590 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 57° to 575 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 56010565 

Re-reels—No. 3, 1 4/20 denieis . 5 . 0 to 540 

Kakedas—Exlra. Nom - 

Kakedas-No. 1. 5 8 5 to 590 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 575 to 580 

Kakedas No. 2 . 5 6 5 10570 

Kakedas-No. 24 . 555 to 560 

Kakedas No. 3 . 535 to 540 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 525 l0 

Oshu Sendai — No. a4 . 540 to 550 

Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2. 535 to 540 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4.*. 51010520 

3<>d*i—No. *4 . . 

Export Raw Silk Tables to 171I1 April, 1 8 qi : — 


.1-i V- mosuy or rejections 

born the whole season, pickings, and cleanings. 
As a matter of fact out season is practically closed, 
are being very lutle besides refuse remaining. 

Expoi t during the week consists of 132 bales, which 

weie taken by the French mail for Europe. Pre¬ 
sent expo, t figures are 28,3,6 piculs, against 26,302 
last year and 29,492 at the same dale in 1880 
Pierced Cocoons.— The only sale dining the 
week has been ... some Waste Cocbons of very low 
quality, which were picked up at *15 per picul. 

fCW »? ,,,cliases of Joshu ranging 
fiom 872 to 885 according to quality. b 

Kibiso. Two or lh.ee parcels of Curlies have 
been taken ; Busl.u at $30, Mino at $46*. 

Mawate -NaM,,g a„d ,he * remailli „ R 

r e ™se!Us P * bC USed '*» 

Sundries.— Nothing in Tama-ito but a few small 
purchases of Neri continue at unchanged prices. 
QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Heat.Nom — 

Noshi-ito—Eilatme, Rest. . 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ...3.1s 

Noshi-ito—Eilat me. Medium.,20 to .In 

Nosiii-ito Osh in, Good to Rest ." i 30 t Q , 3 

.Josli 1-1 to—Sir 111 sli n. Rest . 3 ‘ 4 ° 

Noshi-ito—Sliinslm, Good .. 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium.. 

Noshi-ito—Rushtt, Good to liest'"!”!" 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Rest ." 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good . 

Noshi-ito—joshu, Oidinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Rest selected ........... 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. .. . 

Kibiso— Oshu, Good to Rest 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best.. ' _____ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ..!!!.'""”!!!!"! „ to 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair . , Q 

Kibiso—Joshu, Middling t 0 Common”'""” 35 to 

Kibiso—Uachoji, Good . 33 . 

Kibiso— Hachoji, Medium to i.ow. ,2ft to 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . it to 

Mawata—Good to Rest .. . . 180 to 

Expoit Table Waste Silk to 17th April, 1891 


100 to 110 


,30 to 

85 to 
771 to 
70 to 
110 to 
100 to 


MO 

87* 

80 

75 

120 

105 


60 

40 

30 

40 

27* 

8 

190 


SlAII.N 

1890-91 . 


1888-89. 


PlCIM.A. 

Pier.r >. 


Waste Silk . 

27,029 

24,112 


Pierced Cocoons. 

1,287 

2,'9o 

2,478 


28,316 

26,302 

•29,492 

Settlements ami Direct ) 


••‘•.III >. 

PfCI'It . 

Export from 1st July j 


27,800 

30,350 

stock, 17th April . 

3,500 

5.750 

3.750 

Available supplies to dale 

33.000 

33.550 

34.'oo 


Exchange has remained without any great varia¬ 
tion closing weak at last rates : -London, 4 „,/s. 
Credits, 3/3; Documents, 3/3*; 6m/s. Credits' 
3/34. Documents, 3/3!; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. 
$78*; 4 m/s. U.S. $79$; Paris, 4111/s. fcs. 4.10- 
6111/s. fcs. 4.12. ’ 

Estimated Silk Stock, 17th Apiil, 1891 

Raw. »;culs. Wahi, - 

Hanks . 40 

Filatures . 1,050 

Re-reels. 1,330 

Kakeda . 20 

Oshu ... 55 

Taysaam Kinds ... 5 


Total oiculs 


2,500 


Cocoons. g 5 

N?* h '- ito . ‘,050 

.. ,blso . 2.050 

Mawata. j 4 6 

Sundries. 169 


Total piculs . 3,500 


TEA. 


The coming crop is receiving a check, a con¬ 
siderable fall in tlie temperature being reported 
from the principal districts; no fiosl has appeared, 
however, and the leaf is looking well everywhere. 


EXCHANGE. 


1*90 91. 


Em ope.. 12,797 

America . 


Iota 


f 1,1 

U'i 


‘5.722 

ales 28,519 
icula 29,129 


i8Hg 90. 
I)ai aa. 
14,622 
19,969 

34 59' 

35.046 


18S8-X9. 

Hai.ii. 

'9.837 
18.611 

38,448 

38,786 


Exchange has not fluctuated much this week, 
but is not strong at the close. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .;. 3/,x 

Sterljng—Bank 4 months’ sight . 3/2J 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 3 2 l 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight. -ili 1 

On Paris —Bank sight. 4 . OI 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 4.12 

On Hongkong—Bank sight .. 4 °/ <j; St 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . t °/° dis 

On Shanghai—Bank sight. 72 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight. 72* 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 77 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight. 78* 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 77 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 78* 
bilver . 
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STEAM LAUNCHES fi YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDOMS PATENT MAOHINBBY 
(of which we are sole makers) are far superior to 
any others. The ohief advantages are 
1. Wonderful Economy of FueL 
8. First-lass Workmanship. 

8. Moderate Prices. ... ,_ 

A Greatest obtainable power for weight and spaoo 
■ occupied. 

6. Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Aboenoe of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of ev ery d escription. 


Steamers, and Boats In Frames, &o., Ac. We supply 
sets of Machinery separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
tn English, French or Spanish. Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & GO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, 80UTH DEVON (EN6LAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA 8TREET, E.Q. 


YARROWS 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & GO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 

ro:fl ’ 


MACHINERY.— Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — die Rieatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Atfent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. AddressMr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen Victo.ia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegi ams—” Wad¬ 
ham, London.” iy- J‘««ie 28, 1890. 


And Bee that each Jar boars L'aroa Liebig’s Signature 
in Elne Ink across the Label. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
KEAT-FLAi/OUaiNG 
STOCK FOR SOUPS. 
MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OP MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchiirch Avenge, London, England. ’ 

Sold wholesale byZCOCKINO & Co., Yokohama. Cookery BookB on Application to office of this paper. 
June 7th, 1890. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

POUGHS, ASTHMA. BRONCHITIS, 

GhRRATHING are speedily cured by KHA NM»1* COUOII 
1 O/KNGES .recognised and recommended by the medical 
Facuttv'. No other remedy in half so effective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium. Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may betaken by the most de.icate. Oneor 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. ay*' 1 . i«90.—aims. 


[HE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 



The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 

__/dikneford’s, 

E: ...Y FLUID 

MAGNESIA/ 


The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatio 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 





N.B.-ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuil Baker, in his work entitled "The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia." says-" 1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In 1 
short time 1 had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most n-eful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable crtect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN 1 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
■ kin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr 1 . T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—"! had with me :• quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la>t a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining "stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May jst, 1890. 


Awarded Cold Medal L pool Internt Exhibition, 1888 . 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 

TOBACCOS 

RIOMMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 

LIMITED, 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 

“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish l 

IN ALL USUAL SIZES. » 

PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

HotoblLshed • Quarter of • Century. 


r ATKIKSOaS’3^ 
WHITE BOSE 

The original and only gen nine. Re¬ 
nowned throughout the world as the most 
exquisite Perfume. Avoid Imitations. 

ATKINSON’S 

FRANGIPANNE i STEPHANOTIS 
ESS. BOUQUET I JOCKEY CLUB 

and other well known Perfumes are 
superior to nil others for their strength 
and natural fragrance. 

Of all Dealers. 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24 , Old Eond Street, London. 
CAUTION! Only genuine with shield-shapo 
biue & yellow label & usual Trade Stark, A 
a “ White Rose,” and address in fall. jM 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor at 51, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ellacott Beals, of No. $8, Blufl, 
Yokohama.— Saturday, April j8, 1691. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
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BIRTHS. 

On 18th instant, at No. 6, The Bund. Yokohama, the 
wife of C. G. Buchanan-Dunlop of a Daughter. 

At No. 30, Bluff, on the J2nd inst , Mrs. Carl Rohde 
of a Daughter. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


H.I.H. Prince Komatsu Akihito left the capital 
on the 17th to visit his villa at Numazu. 

Mr. Inouye Shigeyasu, Director of (he Yoko¬ 
hama Union Electric Light Company, has re¬ 
signed. 

The Chinese Representative gave a most suc¬ 
cessful ball at the Rokumeikau, Tokyo, on the 
18th instant. 

H.I.H. Prince Kitashikakawa Yoshihisa lefi 
the capital on the 181I1 instant for Takasaki on 
official business. 

The Russian Representative left Tokyo on the 
21 st instant, to meet the Russian Prince Im¬ 
perial at Nagasaki. 

Count Itagaki and his immediate followers 
have started a new newspaper in Tokyo, under 
the name of the Jiyu. 

The Imperial Spring Garden Party was held al 
the Yenryokan on the 22nd instant, under very 
favourable circumstances. 

The promoters of the Hokota Tramway Com¬ 
pany propose to extend the company’s line to 
the harbour of Naka, Hitachi. 

The various Government Departments will 
henceforward be opened at 8 in the forenoon, 
and closed al 3 in the afternoon. 

Count Yoshii expired at 1 p.m. on the 22nd 
instant, having lingered many days after Hie 
lime when bis decease was originally looked for. 

A commercial newspaper to be called the Nip¬ 
pon Shogyo Shimpo will he started in Kobe on 
the 25th instant. Mr. Majima Buichi will be its 
chief contributor. 

The political situation has not materially chang¬ 
ed during the week. All eyes are now turned 


towards Count Ilo, who is travelling to the 
capital from the South. It is hoped that lie will 
consent to assume the direction of the Cabinet, 
hut no certainty exists. 


During 10 days ended the 10th instant the Kyu¬ 
shu Railway Company carried 57,577 passen¬ 
gers, from whom yen 12,804.40 was realized by 
the sale of tickets. 

A general meeting of shareholders of the Osaka 
Railway Company was held on the 19th instant. 
The net profit during the latter half of last year 
yen 28,710.481. 

The doubling of the Tokaido line between Go- 
temba and Numazu, work on which is now going 
on, will, it is expected, be completed about the 
middle of next month. 

The Hon. Mrs. Swift, wife of the late American 
Representative, who has left Japan for home, was 
received in audience by Her Majesty the Em¬ 
press on (he 20th instant. 

A railway accident occurred at the Shimbashi 
Terminus of the Tokyo-Yokohama line on the 
20th instant. Two persons were severely in¬ 
jured and several were badly shakm. 

'I'hk peony garden of Mr. Uyebumi at Ilonjo, 
Yolsume, Tokyo, was opened to the public on 
the 161I1 instant. The plants will be in full 
blossom about the first Sunday of next month. 

Mr. Utsumi, recently appointed Governor of 
Kanagawa and his family, arrived in Yokohama 
on the 21st instant, and occupied the official 
residence of the Chiji of the Prefecture atlsecho 


The Kongo Kan and Hivei Kan sailed from 
Singapore on the 19th instant for Hongkong en 
route for Japan. On the following day the 
Musashi Kan started from Shiuagawa for 
Nagasaki. 

Mr. Yoshikawa, Minister of Stale for Educa¬ 
tion, who had been confined for some time to 
his residence by indisposition, proceeded to 
Kamakura on the 18th instant, on three weeks’ 
leave of absence, to recruit his health. 


Fire broke out on the night of the 14th instant, 
in a house at Kami-shitomura. Hatto-gori. Tot- 
tori Prefecture, and destroyed 19 dwellings, one 
Elementary School, and several other build¬ 
ings before the flames could he subdued. 


Mr. Sannomiya, Vice-Grand Master of the Board 
of Ceremonies in the Imperial Household, and 
Baron Madenokoji, and Mr. Yamanouchi, Mas¬ 
ters of Ceremonies, left the capital on the 191I1 
instant for Nagasaki to meet the Russian Prince 
Imperial. 

An earthquake was felt in the capital on the 
2 1st instant, at ioh. 49m. 7s. a.m. The dura-i 
lion was 3 minutes, and the direction was from 
N.W. to S.E., the maximum horizontal motion 
being i.q milimbire in 1.1 second. The shock 
was a sharp one. 

There were in Shimane Prefecture at the end 
of the year 10,686 persons over 80 years of 
age. Of people aged from 80 to 90 years, 
4,007 were men ami 5,857 women ; aged over 
91 to 100 years, 276 men and 523 women; and 
aged over 101 years, 5 men and 18 women. 

During the week ended the 17th instant 2.750 
persons visited the Fine Art Exhibition in Uve- 
110 Park. The total number of visitors from 
ihe opening of the exhibition to the 17th inst. was 
15,949, of whom 85 were distinguished, 1,798 


special, and 13,133 ordinary visitors, the rest 
being members ot the Fine Art Society, and 
students of the Fine Art School and the Tech¬ 
nical School. 

The total receipts of the Sanyo Railway Company 
during the past half year were yen 113,887.086, 
of which yen 55.915 314 was deducted for mis¬ 
cellaneous expenses, leaving a profit of yen 
57,971.772. To this sum an amount brought 
over from the last account was added, and a 
dividend was declared at the rate of 6 per cent, 
per annum. 

1'he Government has granted a charter to the 
Kawagoye Railway Company. A meeting of 
promoters of the company was held on the 20th 
instant, at which Messrs. Yonekura Ippei, Shi¬ 
mizu Mtinenori, Masuda Chuzun, Nukiyama 
-Saheiji, and Sailo Yosoji were elected an ex¬ 
ecutive committee. The survey of the proposed 
route of the company will be commenced on the 
25th instant. 

His Imperial Majesty the Emperor, accom¬ 
panied by Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand Chamber¬ 
lain, Lieutenant Colonel T. Yoneda, Mr. T. 
Kataoka, and Mr. Hino, Chamberlains, Mr. 
Saito, Secretary of the Imperial Household, 
and Dr. Yamashina, a Court Physician, pro¬ 
ceeded to Uyeno Park on the afternoon of the 
201I1 instant to visit the Fine Art Exhibition. 


On the night of the 91b instant fire occured 
in a house at Tennoimira, Miuami-akitagmi, 
Akita Prefecture. The flames were confined 
to the building where the fire originated, hut 
three persons and one horse were burned to 
death. Thirty-two dwellings and one elementary 
school were burned to the ground on the 12ill 
instant at Akiyama, Minami-tsurugori, Yatna- 
nashi Prefecture. 

A meeting of members of the Treaty Revision 
Committee of the Rikhen Jiyu parly was held 
on the 19th instant, to discuss methods of in¬ 
vestigating matters in connection with Treaty 
Revision, al which Count Iiagaki. Messrs. Sugita 
Tei-ichi, Hoshi Toru, Kono Hironaka, Sliigeno 
Kenjiro, Suzuki Shoji, and Komabayashi Korn 
were present. The Committee are to meet 
again on the 23rd instant. 


Dulnkss continues to be the principal feature 
of the Import trade, particularly as to Yarns 
and Piece-goods, while as for Woollens there is 
absolutely no demand whatever. The small 
sales of Yarn have been mostly English spin¬ 
nings, and the other business of the week is made 
up of Shirtings. T.-Cloths, Victoria Lawn, and 
Mousseline de Laine in small quantities. The 
Metal market is quiet, though prices remain un¬ 
changed. except perhaps for Wire Nails which 
ire slightly cheaper. Kerosene is not in re¬ 
quest. buyers being apparently well supplied or 
only buy from hand to mouth parcels, and no 
change lias taken place in values. Sales of 
Brown Sugar have been made on a moderate 
scale at late rates, but Whites are not in de¬ 
mand. The Silk trade has been fairlv brisk; 
that is to sav the demand for good pat cels 
lias been made without response, very little 
high-class silk arriving, and the stock being 
nearly all cleared, much of what is left is not fit 
for export, and unless available parcels come in 
from the country there can be few more heavy 
transactions till the new crop is handled. Waste 
Silk is in much the same case as Raw. Tea is 
coming on rapidly, and large parcels may 
shortly be expected. Exchange was unaltered 
till two days ago, when a dmp occurred, but 
since then a slight reaction has taken place, and 
rates close firm. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


KM IG RATION. 

In Japan as elsewhere talk about emigration al¬ 
ways begins to be heard at a time of distress. 
Ten years ago when the project of emigration to 
Hawaii first came upon the tapis, it elicited 
strong expressions of disapproval in many quar¬ 
ters. Critics urged that labour is capital, and 
that in parting with her able-bodied inhabitants, 
Japan would be depriving herself of the means 
of growing wealthy. This general view of the 
disadvantages of emigration on grounds of ab¬ 
stract economy is not to be denied, but after all 
the value of labour, depends not only on ability 
to employ it but also on opportunities to exer¬ 
cise it. If the individual can go abroad, earn 
and save some money, and finally return home 
to take a better place in the social scale than he 
originally occupied, the result is distinctly bene¬ 
ficial to iris country as well as to himself. This 
was certainly possible in the case of emigrants 
to the sugar platalions of Hawaii, and as the 
fact received demonstration by practical experi¬ 
ence, the Japanese laid aside their prejudice 
against suffering their people to go abroad as 
labourers. During the past five years there have 
been two emigration schemes on the tapis in 
addition to that of Hawaii. One had for its 
object the sending of Japanese to Australia. 
The details of the sclteme have not been pub¬ 
lished, but it is known that the projectors’ 
agents at this end engaged a number of labour¬ 
ers originally without asking the permission of 
the Japanese Authorities, and without ascertain¬ 
ing the terms, as to provision of return passage 
money and so forth, which the Government had 
determined to impose in such cases. In spite 
of this irregularity no difficulties were ultimately 
raised on the Japanese side, but owing to the 
delay entailed in references to Australia and to 
hesitation on the part of the projectors, Australia 
had entered her phase of anti-<Oriental immigra¬ 
tion before the scheme could be carried into prac¬ 
tice. This was fortunate, perhaps, for all con¬ 
cerned. Then followed a project of emigration 
to Guatamala, but the Government in Tokyo 
required the same conditions as those observed 
in Hawaii for the protection of the emigrants, 
and as these could not be guaranteed, the enter¬ 
prise had to be abandoned. The notorious 
silver mine in Peru was another case in point. 
Originally based on an idea of obtaining Japa¬ 
nese agricultural labour, the scheme was con¬ 
verted, by means not yet quite clear, into a 
mining programme, and a number of Japanese 
were carried to Peru and back again without 
accomplishing anything except the creation of 
much ridicule and a little scandal. The South 
Sea Islands’ enterpiise also falls within this 
category. The ship and properties used bv the 
projectors have now been sold for a bagatelle, 
and in all probability the idea has been aban¬ 
doned, so far as concerns the poor shisoku on 
whose account it was conceived, though possibly 
others may benefit by the experiences recorded 
and the information obtained. Then, too, we have 
still to hear about that vessel which sailed a short 
time ago on a general voyage of discovery, hop¬ 
ing to find some “ island of lire blessed ” hitherto 
hidden from the ken of the mariner and the 
explorer. And while these things are projected 
and essayed in Japan, the neighbouring empire 
of China silently and steadily pours out its 
multitudes of busy-fingered, frugal, humble emi¬ 
grants, who, locust-like, settle down wherever 
they find food, and locust-like are coming to be 
regarded as pests wherever they touch the con¬ 
fines of Western competition. The difference be¬ 
tween the methods of the two nations is singular. 
There is a distinct flavour of romance, as well a 
trace of the old patriarchal spirit of feudalism, 
in the doings and darings of the Japanese. 
Theirs is the instinct of the colonist rather than 
of the emigrant. The Chinaman sets his face 
outwards, stirred solely by the impulse of bread¬ 
earning, hoping indeed that if he cannot ultima¬ 
tely carry his bones homeward his good friends 
will send them there, but in the main careless of 
everything except the pressing want of “ bit 
and sun.” The Japanese carries Japan with 
him. He wants, notraimentand victuals only, but 


to make a mark. The feverish spirit that drove 
his country's corsairs and traders, a few cen¬ 
turies back, to harry the neighboui ing coasts 
and thrust themselves into the politics as well as 
the commerce of the lands they visited, makes 
its survival apparent to-day whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity presents. So soon as things grow dull at 
home, men begin to talk at once of going abroad, 
but instead of going silently and humbly like the 
Chinaman, they must project explorations, ex¬ 
ploit mines, or at any rate have the £clat of State 
protection. The vague talk of the vernacular 
press at the present juncture about Treasury- 
aided emigration, under circumstances quite 
unlike those that drive the famine-stricken 
Irishman to pray for the means of flying his 
native land, seem oidy an ebullition of this 
spirit. Whither are the Japanese to emi¬ 
grate? They have under their hand regions 
inviting reclamation and industries calling for 
development, yet they talk of going abroad 
to seek their fortunes. Suppose that Japan 
were thrown open to-morrow to all the' world, 
what would happen ? Would not one result be 
that while the Japanese themselves are looking 
beyond their borders for means of sustenance 
and opportunities of kudos', the patient, poking 
Chinese ants would swarm into this pleasant 
land and convert into busy haunts many a place 
that lies waste to-day under the eyes of upward- 
gazing Japanese ? 

* 

* * 

In the cheap and skilled labour of this coun¬ 
try lies its principal source of wealth. The 
capitalists of other countries would gladly bor¬ 
row some of this valuable factor for their own 
uses. Hawaii has borrowed it, with profit to 
herself as well to the Japanese. Australia, 
Guatamala' and Peru would have borrowed it. 
Do not these facts suggest a thought to persons 
who claim that the opening of the counhy could 
offer no new opportunities to Western enterprise ? 
Is it conceivable that people whom Nature has 
endowed with marvellous manual dexterity and 
whose manner of living enables them to sub¬ 
sist contentedly on wagesquite insignificant in the 
eyes of a Western mechanic—is it conceivable 
that these people are not capable of being con¬ 
verted into wealth-earning instruments? West¬ 
ern capital and Western organizing experience 
would soon alchemise such elements into pre¬ 
cious metals. Looking from the already fami¬ 
liar grooves of production and distribution, it 
may not be possible to discern a very wide pros¬ 
pect, but to conclude that the capacities of the 
country are limited to a trade of the present 
fashion—a trade which has nevertheless nearly 
quintupled in twenty-one years—seems a very 
narrow and unenterprising estimate. 


SOSHI IN COURT. 

Having practised their physical-force tactics 
within the precincts of the Diet itself, there is no 
reason why the soshi should be diffident about 
performing in any public building throughout 
the empire. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
learn that their latest ebullition has been in a 
Court of Law. It is doubtless fresh in the 
memory of our readers that in January last a 
number of soshi forced their way into the 
Yayoi-kan, in Shiba Park, while a meeting 
of the Radical Parly was in progress, and 
administered a severe beating to Mr. Uyeki 
Yemori, one of the members of the Diet 
for Kochi Prefecture. Several arrests were 
made in connection with the disturbance, but 
the prisoners were several times remanded, 
owing to lack of evidence or other causes. On 
the 16th instant their trial finally commenced 
in the Tokyo Local Court. Among the soshi 
arraigned was one named Tokata, who being 
subjected to the usual proces verbal, made some 
reply that seems to have displeased a fellow-i 
prisoner, Sakutna, for the latter, without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, sprang up and gave Tokata a 
violent blow. It need scarcely be said that Mr. 
Sakuma has become an object of additional 
inletest to the Public Procurator. 


STORIKS. 

Circumstantial tales describing the signing of 
a Revised Treaty with Great Britain, and giving 


even particulars of the number of articles, the 
manner of lithographing the draft and so forth, 
have been published by the Kokkai Shimbun, 
and great has been the flutter caused by them in 
the journalistic dove-cot of Yokohama. The 
Kokkai is an admirable newspaper. Its pro¬ 
prietor is one of the very few Japanese who 
have succeeded in “striking pay gravel " in the 
journalistic diggings, and his manner of con¬ 
ducting the Kokkai entitles him to be for¬ 
tunate. His paper has distinguished itself on 
the most approved lines on this occasion. 
To be sensational is half the battle. The fine 
touches put into this Treaty Revision picture 
raise it to a level of distinctly high art. The 
number of conferences held between the British 
Minister and the Japanese Government, the 
failure of the first papyrographs, the time taken 
to prepare fresh copies, and other minutite, 
render it almost sacrilegious to doubt the 
authenticity of the canard, and have deservedly 
secured for it large credence. To chose ground 
beyond the reach of final contradiction and then 
to occupy it with all one’s forces of invention, 
elaboration, and embroidery, is a distinctly ad¬ 
mirable performance, and we congratulate the 
Kokkai. 

* * 

Besides, we have to thank the Kokkai for 
bringing about another of those amusing inci¬ 
dents which have enlivened the annals of Yoko¬ 
hama journalism during the past four months. 
Here it is :— 

The Fifty-five Thousand Organ.—April ioth. 

Wr think thrre is little doubt that the subject of treaty 
Revision lias been practically shelved. The difficulties at¬ 
tending it causeii by the present -tateofj pauese uublic 
opinion and the increase of factional spirit aie such as to 
baffle the powers of the wisest r.t Japan’s statesmen. We 
hope to supply our readers witli inform, lion on this subject 
to-morrow. 

The Ditto.— April iith. 

Judicial autonomy is not a subject worth seiious discus¬ 
sion, at any rate for the piesent. I he indications are 
abundant that it has been indefinitely shelved. 

The Ditto.—April i6th. 

There is little doubt that a document of s me kind has 
been piepaied and that there have been meetings of the 
C abinet to outsider the same. It U possible that the Bri¬ 
tish Minister has promised to forward the new draft to the 
Fnglish F-reign Office. There would be nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in this, as for some years the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment has been perpetually engaged in making new pro¬ 
posals on Treaty Revision or withdrawing old ones. 

THE CABINET. 

Appearances do not indicate that the recon¬ 
struction of the Cabinet is likely to be effected 
with ease and celerity. Count Yamagata ad¬ 
heres firmly to his intention of resigning, and no 
one seems disposed to take his place. The 
original expectation was that Count Saigo would 
accept the Presidency, but this arrangement is 
said to be quite impossible, Count Saigo not 
only refusing to fill the position, but even declar¬ 
ing that be too will resign should Count Yama- 
gaia retire. So, at least, says the Jiji Shimpo, 
which, in its issue of the 19th instant, takes a 
very gloomy view of the situation. It repre¬ 
sents Count Oyama also as being anxious 
to resign the portfolio of War in favour of 
General Takasliima, an officer who lias been 
recognised for the past three years as one 
of the coming men. Further, Count Ya- 
mada is reported by the same authority to 
have again tendered bis resignation, inconse¬ 
quence of Count Yainagata’s retirement, but the 
Minister President is endeavouring to induce 
him to re-consider his determination, and Vis¬ 
count Nomura’s good offices have been em¬ 
ployed for the purpose. The present outlook, 
according to the Jiji, is that Count Ito, and 
Count Ito only, can be induced to assume the 
direction of administrative affairs, but in that 
event Viscount Aoki will not consent to remain 
at the Foreign Office, and Mr. Yoshikawa will 
resign the portfolio of Education. Counts Ma- 
tsukata and Goto, and Mr. Mutsu would thus ap¬ 
pear to be the only Ministers likely to remain at 
their posts. Such is the Jiji Shimpo s account, 
but we do not find it possible to reconcile this 
wholesale disturbance with our own information. 
The one difficulty, if what we have heard he 
correct, is that no statesman of note and ambi¬ 
tion is willing to accept the post of Minisier 
President during this period of political transi- 
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tion. All earnest politicians wish to inaugurate 
the system of genuine constitutional govern¬ 
ment, without dependence on clan influence, 
but the time for that most desirable reform is not 
yet ripe, nor is the machinery for effecting it pre¬ 
pared. If there were any reasonable prospect of 
accomplishing the transition without loss ofcredit 
to the last holders of portfolios under the old 
regime , there would be less reluctance to assume 
the responsibility of engineering the change. 
No one, however, can see very clearly by what 
steps the issue will be attained, or what degree 
of friction will be evolved in tire process, and 
consequently the prominent men hesitate. 
Doubtless the difficulty will be overcome, and 
present appearances point to Count Ito as the 
man to overcome it; but that his return to 
power would be the signal for an exodus of 
several members of the Cabinet as now organis¬ 
ed we do not believe; unless, indeed, the Count 
declines to assume control without a free hand 
to effect reconstruction on altogether new lines. 
From the moment of opening the first Diet it 
was morally certain that the administrative ma¬ 
chine must be a good deal shaken and dis¬ 
turbed before finally adjusting itself to the new 
gearing. An imminent crisis was tided over 
last December, but the effort of averting it left 
some traces, and there has been since then a 
growing conviction that changes must come ere 
long. If Count Ito agrees to preside over the 
Cabinet again, a measure of stability may be 
anticipated, but unless the teachings of history 
be valueless, not half a dozen Count Itos— 
were they so disposed—could effectually divert 
Japan from the goal towards which she is 
steadily moving, government by party. It is 
an immense . misfortune to the nation that it 
should have lost, just at this difficult juncture, 
the services of three men of whose adjusting 
and pacifying influence the general public has 
little notion. Prince Sanjo, Baron Motoda, and 
Count Yoshii are dead. Had they been spared 
a few years longer, Japan might have travelled 
the last stages of her modern political meta¬ 
morphoses more smooth'y and comfortably. 


NEW AUXILIARY SCHOONER FOR THE YOKOHAMA 
WHALING CO., 

The Yokohama Engine and Iron Works, Limi¬ 
ted, have now on the stocks, and will launch 
ttbout the 23rd or 24th instant, a new schooner or 
about 160 tons for the Yokohama Whaling Co. 
The vessel measures 112 feet over all, and 
99 feet between perpendiculars, 23 feet beam, 
and over 10 feet depth of hold. Her lines 
are those of the Nemo, (lately converted to 
auxiliary power) but modified forward, being 
somewhat fuller than the original model. The 
frames and fittings of the new ship are of 
hardwood throughout, the planking of the main 
deck being of Oregon pine and that of the poop 
(which is 46 feet in length) hinoki. She is 
copper fastened, and copper sheathed to the 
water line, and carries 'above her planking at 
each bow a belt of hard wood 4 inches thick 
in places and 2 inches at the thinnest part, ex¬ 
tending from the stem as far as the forerigging, 
i£ feet above and 3 feet below the water line. 
The object of this belt is, of course, protection 
from ice. The schooner has a powerful com¬ 
pound engine driving a two bladed screw, and 
since, though a heavier ship than the Nemo, she 
has more engine power, it is expected that 
she will steam at a speed of about six knots 
The boiler and engine room are under the 
poop, the cabin being aft of these. Built of 
nothing but the finest material, the new ship is 
well adapted to the purpose intended and is a 
credit to the enterprising company who have in 
hand her construction. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND TREATY REVISION. 

The perplexity of the Radicals on the subject of 
Treaty Revision reflects itself in their proceed¬ 
ings. The very first subject they began to talk 
about after the prorogation of the Diet was Re¬ 
vision,and one of the principal apparent outcomes 
of the great meeting in Osaka was the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee to consider this matter. 
But the eleven members of the Committee do not 


seem to have accomplished anything up to the 
present. They set out upon a yuzei —which 
means, in less compressible English, a political 
speechifying tour—and were engaged collecting 
the views of the provincials and impressing their 
own upon them by this process, when the press 
in Tokyo suddenly began to write as though 
Revision was imminent. Therewith the princi¬ 
pal members of the Party, resident in Tokyo, 
fell into a flutter, and decided that if they were 
to be in at the death at all, they must begin to 
ride in earnest. Accordingly, they held a meet¬ 
ing on the 18tl> instant, and discussed until 6 
o’clock in the evening without arriving at any 
decision, when they adjourned until the 19th, 
having obtained a promise from Count Itagaki 
that he should attend on the latter day in the 
capacity of adviser. 

* * 

The occupants of the two Treaty Revision 
camps are now called the Danko-ha and the 
Hi-danko-ha , or the party in favour of carrying 
out Revision and the party opposed to it. If the 
politicians in the second camp were as sensitive 
as some of our friends in this Settlement, they 
would protest against the name, for although a 
small section does really or nominally object to 
mixed residence, and would postpone Revision 
rather than grant that privilege to foreigners, 
the great majority are strongly in favour of Re¬ 
vision provided that it be unconditional. Simi¬ 
larly in Yokohama, a small section of the Com¬ 
munity are avowedly opposed to Revision on any 
terms at present, while the majority favour Revi¬ 
sion with conditions. The Yokohama folks 
will not, however, submit to be called Hi-joyaku 
kaisei-ha (Anti-Revisionists), whereas the Japan¬ 
ese do not object to the cognate term Hi-danko- 
ha. There appear to be 583 members of the 
Hi-danko-ha, and three representatives have 
been chosen by them, Messrs. Sasakawa Dai- 
suke, Mizushita Sekikichi, and Shimura Tomo- 
kichi, who announce their intention of inter¬ 
viewing Counts Saigo and Goto and Viscount 
Aoki. They did not succeed up to the 18th inst. 


CIVILIZATION. 

The Scotsman, commenting on the statement 
of the Citizens' Committee, says:—‘ Put in the 
smallest compass, the question resolves itself 
into this:—“Is the civilisation of the Japanese 
more than skin deep?’ They are a delightful 
people, and in many ways deserve to be called 
the French of the East. But political stability 
is not generally believed to be the most striking 
virtue of the French of Europe, and an Oriental 
Frenchman is an object rather of delightful 
contemplation than for elevation to the judicial 
bench. It is a huge experiment, and the 
European, especially the Englishman, to whom 
in matters political ‘Slow but sme ' is an axio¬ 
matic truth which it is rank heresy to controvert, 
may be pardoned if he does not care to stake 
his liberty or his properly on the issue.” How 
characteristic this is of much of the writing that 
appears on the hackneyed subject of Tieaty Re¬ 
vision. According to the view of a highly re¬ 
spectable British paper, it is doubtful whether 
the Japanese is fit to sit upon a judicial bench 
under any circumstances, and the reason of his 
inherent unfitness is that he partakes too closely 
of the nature of a Frenchman I “An Oriental 
Frenchman” the solemnly insular Scotsman calls 
him, doubtless very well pleased with itself for 
the neatness of the epithet. And then we have 
the old query;—“ Is his civilization more than 
skin deep?” Civilization, indeed ; who is to de¬ 
fine civilization ? The other day we overheard 
one of a party of travellers say to his Japanese 
guide in very cockney English:—“Japan has 
become greatly civilized, I suppose, in the last 
twenty years ?’’ This very courteous represen¬ 
tative of advanced civilization was evidently 
ignorant that when his own ancestors dressed in 
untanned-skins and fed upon acorns, the Japa¬ 
nese wore silks and had reached a high pilch of 
refinement in their general mode of life. We 
talk much of the majesty of the law and its 
perfect administration among ourselves, but 
it is not necessary to go very far back in 
the pages of history to find a state of affairs 
that would have shamed the Japanese when we 


first made their acquaintance. Even to-day 
there are phases of our much vaunted civiliza¬ 
tion against the introduction of which this coun¬ 
try ought to fight with all the preseverance and 
resolu'ion it can command. It is a pity that 
Pharisaical and unjust talk cannot be refrained 
from in discussing this matter. The plain truth is 
so convincing and so simple, namely, that though 
Japan has succeeded in putting into efficient 
operation and administering her new codes of 
criminal law, foreigners have a right, as a matter 
of common prudence, to ask that proofs of similar 
success in regard to her civil law shall be forth¬ 
coming before they consent to entrust their pro¬ 
perties to its sole guardianship. So long as a 
solution of the problem may be sought by 
amicable negotiation, there is not the smallest 
occasion to go beyond that incontrovertible and 
moderate assertion of the foreign residents’ 
claim. The sweeping and unwarranted verdicts 
too often pronounced by shallow critics, their 
illiberal condemnations of the Japanese, and 
their silly suspicions, serve no purpose except to 
stir up bitterness and indignation. We do not 
believe for a moment that the British Govern¬ 
ment will agree to anything likely to expose Her 
Majesty’s servants to undue risks and, so far as 
we know, the Japanese Government has not 
hitherto asked for anything of that nature. 

THB NEW DIET. 

We read in the Jiji Shimpo that, on the 1 8th 
instant, the tenders for the building of the new 
Houses of Parliament were opened, and it was 
decided that the contract should be given to the 
Japan Building Company (Nippon Kenchiku 
Kaisha), whose estimate was yen 75.100. This 
includesthe cost of construction and of materials, 
exclusive of timber. For the latter the tender 
of the Japan Engineering Company (Nippon 
Doboku Kaisha) was accepted, toe sum being 
47,900 yen. Thus the total outlay on .ac¬ 
count of the edifice is 123,000 yen, and as 
the appropriation made by the Diet is 180.000 
yen, there remains a sum of 57,000 yen for 
furniture and miscellaneous expenses. Presum¬ 
ably the work will henceforth be carried on 
with expedition. The public imagined that 
despite the estimate of Seven months given by 
the Government Delegate in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives, some difficulty would be ex¬ 
perienced in getting the buildings ready by 
November, but though only six months now 
remain, nothing has been done except to pull 
down the forest of chimnies that stood among 
the ruins, and to clear away a portion of the 
debris. Doubtless tlie authorities see their 
way cleaily, but, considering that the conflagra¬ 
tion took place early in January, and that we are 
now near the end of April, it ought to be time 
for resolute work. 

* 

* * 

Opposite the Diet enclosure on the north¬ 
east side, and within the Hibiya Parade Ground, 
two spacious edifices have been in course of 
erection since last autumn. They are wooden 
houses in foreign style, roomy, well proportion¬ 
ed, and precisely identical in dimensions and 
appearance. Many conjectures have been haz¬ 
arded by foreigners about the purpose for 
which these edifices are erected, hut the needful 
information has always been ideographically 
recorded on the gates leading to them. They 
are to be the residences of the Presidents of the 
two Houses of Parliament. Very comfortable 
and spacious residences too, but to be required 
to keep them up on a salary of four thousand 
yen annually can hardly be called kindness. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

The Kokkai, which at present occupies itself 
conspicuously with the affairs of the Foreign 
Office, undertaking to instruct the public in all 
the minutiae of that Department's doings, gives 
an interesting statement of the linguistic ac¬ 
complishments of its officials. The total num¬ 
ber of these, from the Minister himself down to 
the junior employ*?, is 99, and precisely a third 
of them can speak and write some foreign lan¬ 
guage. The proportions are ; English speaking 
officials, 12; German-speaking. 8; French-speak¬ 
ing, 7; Russian-speaking, 1; Chinese-speaking, 
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4; and Korean-speaking, 1. Considering that 
America and Great Britain are both included in 
the English-speaking section, its representation 
cannot be called very large. On the other 
hand, that one man in every three, from the top 
to the bottom of the ranks, should be versed in 
some foreign tongue, is decidedly a good record. 
Times have changed in Japan. How easy it is 
to look back to an era when even the most 
rudimentary knowledge of English or brench 
was a rare accomplishment, whereas, nowa¬ 
days, one experiences a sensation of mild sur¬ 
prise if any Japanese met in society is unable 
to converse in one or other of these two foreign 
ton-'ues. On the foreign side, too, knowledge 
of the Japanese language has become moie 
wide-spread than formerly. It would be natural 
to suppose that as the proportion of Japanese 
acquainted with a foreign longue increases 
rapidly, and as the services’of competent inter¬ 
preters become more and more accessible, the 
toreigfi residents would refrain from the exceed¬ 
ingly difficult task of studying Japanese. But 
such is not the case. Apart from the missionaries, 
who of course consider it an imperative duty to 
acquire the language of the country, not a few 
residents at the open ports are now able to ex¬ 
press their ideas more or less fluently in Japan¬ 
ese. Classes for the study of the language 
-have been held of late years, and the results are 
sufficiently apparent. To what extent this im¬ 
proved and constantly improving capacity for 
mutual understanding has brought with it an 
increase of friendly relations and intercourse is, 
however, another question. 

THK PRINCE IMPERIAL IN KAGOSHIMA. 

Princk Shimadzu of Satsuma is reported to be 
making great preparations for the entertain¬ 
ment of his illustrious visitor, the Prince Im¬ 
perial of Russia, and his efforts are seconded 
by the people of Kagoshima. The latter have 
built a floating pier with a huge lorii, made of 
the giant bamboos for which Sasshu is famous. 
The idea, apparently, is that the Prince should 
land on the pier and pass under the torn, ac¬ 
cording to the old custom that the feel of Im¬ 
perialism must never tread among the tracks of 
the multitude. The pier and town will he 
illuminated on the night of the Prince s stay, 
and fire-works ad libitum will be sent up. 
Among the amusements planned by the House 
of Shimadzu forlhePrince'sbenefitarelhedances 
called bo-odori (pole-dancing) and musha-odori 
(military dancing), together with the sport of 
Inu-o-mono , a species of equestrian archery 
much practised formerly in the southern province. 
The Imperial visitor is to be regaled with Kama- 
kttra-ryori, a kind of cooking that has been 
preserved in the House of Shimazu ever since 
the time of Yoritomo, in the eleventh century. 
It will be decidedly interesting for the Prinpe 
Imperial to see how Japanese chiefs fared eight 
hundred years ago, when William the Conqueror 
was reigning in England. 

THE BEHRING SKA DISPUTE. 

The interest that would otherwise have centered 
on the result of the Sayward case, now before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, is to a 
great extent nullified by the recently acquired 
certainty that the Behring Sea Dispute will be 
submitted to arbitration. Lord Salisbury s last 
despatch to Sir Julian Pauncefote opens thus :— 

The despatch of Mr. Blame, under date of the 17th December, 

has been carefully considered by her Majesty * Gy verumeiit. 
The eriect ..f the discussion which has been carried on between 
the twn Governments has been matorialle to narrow the area of 
controversy. It is now quite clear that the adv.-ers of th- 
President do not claim BehriuK Sea as a mart clausum, and, 
indeed, that they repudiate that contention in excess terms. 
Nor do they rely, as a justification for the seizure of Brit sh snips 
in the open sea. upon the contention that he interests of the seal 
flsh-ries give to tne United States Government any rip lit lor 
that purpose which, a cording to internationalilaw, it w nil not 
otherwise possess. Whntev-r importance they a ta h to the 
preservation of the fur seal species—and they justly look on it as 
an object de«er- inc the most serious solicitude—they do not con¬ 
ceive that it confers upon any maritime powers rights O'er the 
open ocean which that power could not assert on the other 
grounds. 

The same despatch concludes with a concise 
presentation of the points in dispute, and a 
clear statement of the British Governments 
attitude in respect of them, from which it 
appears that an agreement to arbitrate has been 
virtually concluded. There are the words of 
the despatch :— 


In regard to thr questions as they are proposed by Mr. BUine. 

I should S.iy that as to the lirst and second no objection will be 
Oilered by her Majesty’s Government. They are as follows : 

•••1 What exclusive juris-iiction in the se - known as the 
Behring 'ea and what exclusive rights in the seal fisheries there¬ 
in did Russia asseit and exercise prior and up to the time 01 the 
cession of Alaska to the United Mates ? . 

‘*•4. How far were tlie*e claims of jurisdiction as to tne seal 

fisheries recognized and conceded by Great B. iiain?’ _ 

‘•The third question is expressed in the following terms. 

• Was the body of water now known as Behring Sea included in 
the phrase *• Pacific Geean ” asused in the treaty of 1M15 between 
Great Biitain and Russia, and wliat rights (if any, in the Beh¬ 
ring Sea were given or conceded to Great Britain by the said 

tr< “ Her Majesty's Government would have no objection to 
referring t.. arbitration the first part of tlr-t question if it should 
be thought desirable to do so. but they would give that c onsent 
w th the reservation that they do not admit that the decision of 
it can conclude the I rger question the arbitrator would have t- 
determine. To the latter p.rtof No. 3 it would be their duty 
■ otake exception. ‘ What lights, it any. In the Behring >ea 
wer- given or conceded to Great Britain by the said treaty ? 

“Great Britain has never suggested that any rights were 
given to tier or conceded to her by the said treaty. Ail that was 
done was to recognize her natural r ght of free navigation and 
fishing in that as in all other par's of the Pacific Ocean. Russia 
did not give these rights to Great Britain, because they were 

never hers to give away. ...... , 

*• - 4 Did not all the rights of Russia as to jurisdiction and as 
to the seal fisheries in Behring Sea. east of the water boundary, 
in the tre..tv between the United Slates and Russ a of March 
30, i»ir>7. pas* unimpaired to the United States under that 
treaty? * 

•‘ 1 he fourth question is hardly worth referring to an arbitra¬ 
tor, as Great Britain would be prepared to accept it without 
dispute. , ,, 

•• The fifth proposed question runs a* follows : — 

“ • <. What ai e now the rights of the United Stales as to the 
fur seal fisheries in the waters of Behring Sea, outside of the 
ordinary Territorial limits, whether such lights grew out of the 
cession by R ssia of any special rights or juris .iction held hy 
her in such tish-ries or in the watn* of Behring Sea. or out 
of the ownership of the breeding islands and the habits of 
the -cals in resorting thither and rearing young thereon an.i 
going out from the islands for food, or out of any other fact or 
incident connected with the relation of these seal fisheries to the 

territorial posses-ions of the United Stales? 

“ I he first clause, ' What are now the rights of the United 
States as to the fur seal fisheries in the waters of the Behring 
Sea outside of the ordin ry territorial Units? ■ » a question 
which would he vrrv properly referred to the decision of an 
arbitrator. But the subsequent clause, which assumes that such 
rights could have grown out of the ownership of the breeding 
islands and the habits of the seals in resorting thereto, involves 
an assumption as to the prescri lion* of international law at the 
present time to which her Majesty’s Government are not pre¬ 
pared 10 accede. , , . , . , 

-The sixth question (relating to the establishment of a closed 
period in seal fishing) which dmls with the issues that will arise 
in case the coivroversv should he decided in favour of (,real 
Britain would perhaps more fitly form the substance of a sepa¬ 
rate refer nee. Her Majesty’s G verument has no objection 
to refer the general question of a close time to arbitration, or to 
ascertain by that means how far the enactment of such a provi¬ 
sion is necessary for preservation of the seal species ; but any 
.licit reference ought not to contain words appearing to attribute 
special and abnormal righls in (he matter to the United tales. 

“ There is an omission in t ,ose questions which I have no 
doubt the Government of the (’resident wiil he very glad to re 
pair, and that is, the reference to the arbitrator of the question 
wh *t damages are due to the persons who have been injured, 
in case it shall be determined by him that the action of the 
United states in seizing British vessel- has been without war¬ 
rant in international law. Subject to these reservations, her 
Majesty’s Government will have great satisfaction in joining 
with the Govemme t-f the United States in seeking by means 
of arbitration an adjustmentof the international question* which 
have so long formed a matter of controversy between the two 
Governments.” 


A FANCY CABINET. 

The Nippon, which lias been distinguishing 
itself during the present year by manufacturing 
sensations within the four walls of its office, 
gives its idea of the Cabinet likely to be formed 
if Count I to becomes Minister President. The 
various portfolios are thus assigned :—Foreign 
Affairs, Viscount Okabe ; Home Affairs, Mr. 
Sliirane ; Finance, Mr. Watanabe ; Army, Geye- 
ral Takashima; Navy, Viscount Kabayama; 
Justice, Mr. Miyoshi ; Education, Mr. Kuki ; 
Agriculture and Commerce, Mr. Maveda ; 
Communications, Mr. Mayejima; while the 
Household Department is given to Viscount 
Shinagawa ; the Presidency of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil to Count Yamagata, and the Chief Secretary¬ 
ship of the Cabinet to Mr. Ilo Myoji. The 
Vice-Ministers are Messrs. Kawase, Kvoura, 
Nakamura, Kawakami, Iio (Shunkiclii) Kawa- 
zu, Ilatnao, Saito, Kurino and Hanabusa ; the 
Vice-President of the Privy Council being Count 
Yanagiwara (Sakimitsu.) 


BALL AT THE RnKUMEIKAN. 

On Saturday evening, the 181I1 instant, a ball 
was given in the Rokumeikan by His Excel¬ 
lency the Chinese Minister An unfoitunate 
accident bad tempoiarily crippled Lord Li, and 
it was at one time feared that lie would not be 
able to be present at the ball; but His Excellency 
braved the suffering of a badly scalded loot, 
an<1 though not in a condition to stand, managed 
from his invalid’s place on a sofa to discharge 
all the duties of a most genial host. His Ex¬ 
cellency was admirably assisted by Madame 
Sienkiewicz, who, in the absence of a Lady Li, 
kindly played the part of hostess with all her 
well known sunniness and grace. -The party 
was eminently successful. Remarkable as the 
first instance of a general entertainment given 


in Japan by a Chinese Representative, the new 
departure inspired good humour and satisfac¬ 
tion from the outset, and all seemed anxious to 
distinguish the occasion in the manner deemed 
most likely to please their hospitable host, 
namely, by enjoying• themselves thoroughly. 
Whether by happy accident or skilful calculation 
the number of guests just sufficed to fill the 
fine suite of rooms without crowding them, and 
the dancers were consequently able to enjoy 
themselves in a manner very unusual at such 
entertainments in Tokyo. It goes without saying 
that the decorations were beautiful and the sup¬ 
per excellent. Within the very short period Gf 
bis residence in Tokyo, Lord Li has earned 
much popularity, and for bis own sake, not 
less than on account of the novelty of the 
occasion, there was a general desire that 
the ball should prove a success. Hitherto 
the attitude of the Representatives of the 
Middle Kingdom in Japan had been one of 
more or less reserve in respect of social matters, 
and the public, while fully recognising that good 
reasons might be advanced for this habit, never¬ 
theless found it slightly out of harmony with the 
fashions of the capital of modern Japan. The 
present Minister’s newdeparture brings bis Lega¬ 
tion into welcome concord with the times and 
its circumstances. 

COUNT YAMAGATA. 

The Choya Shimbun contains a note which 
seems to embody a significant suggestion. The 
Cabinet being subject to frequent changes, any 
of the portfolios may be found in the hands of 
a man not specially indicated for the post by 
education or experience. Thus the War Depart¬ 
ment may at some lime be presided over by an 
official whose speciality lies in the direction of 
Agriculture or Commerce. It has not been so 
hitherto in Japan. Ministers of War and of the 
Navy have always been trained officers of the 
services. But party government is coming in 
sight, and everyone knows wlrat anomalies have 
resulted from party government in England, 
where the First Loid of the Admiralty is 
scarcely ever a sailor, and the Secretary of 
State for War is just as likely as not never 
to have learned how to handle a battalion. 
Now the affairs of the Japanese Armv, says 
the Choya . lie entirely within the sphere 
of the Imperial prerogatives, according to 
the Constitution, and it would lie intolerable 
that His Majesty should be exposed to the risk 
of having to consult on military matters with a 
Minister absolutely ignorant of such things. 
Therefore there is talk of establishing a Board 
of Military Privy Councillors, to act as advisers 
to the Emperor. Should the design be carried 
out, Count Yamagata would evidently be the 
very man to act as President of the Board, in 
the event of -his resigning his present position. 

THK DISPOSITION OF POLITICIANS. 

Here is the latest about political parties and 
Treaty Revision—we translate it from the Jiji 
Shimpo :—“The majority of the Radical Party 
are opposed to Viscount Aoki's programme of 
Treaty Revision, though some, as Mr. Kono 
Hironaka and so forth, do not take an adverse 
view. The Radical Club, the National Radicals 
(Kokumin Jiyu-to , who are said to be Count 
Golo's party), the Kyodo Club and the Inde¬ 
pendents seem to be in favour of the programme. 
But Messrs. Furusho Kamon, Oka Jirolaro, and 
Amano Jakuyen of the Kyodo Club, and Mr. 
Masuda Shigetaka of the Independents, do not 
like the idea of allowing mixed residence, while 
Viscount Tani and Messrs. Mittra and Tomita 
in the Upper House oppose the intended ar¬ 
rangement as to Tariff Revision. As for the 
Kaishin-to, no one knows exactly what attitude 
they mean to lake, and several members of the 
Diet are trying to bring about a meeting of the 
Party, in order to elicit its opinion. 


AMENITIES OF PRISON IN JAPAN. 

Among the many singular incidents of life in 
Japan, a very noteworthy one is mentioned by 
the Jiji Shimpo. It appears that in the Senji 
district of Tokyo, there is a prison called “ Ko- 
suge Kangoku.” Formerly the site of the 
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“ Kosuge Goten,” a palace of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns, the grounds of the prison contain 
some splendid cherry trees, which, in the blos¬ 
soming season, present a charming spectacle. 
Japanese cannot possibly live in the neighbour¬ 
hood of flowers without enjoying them. That 
would be sacrilegeous in the extreme, even 
where criminals undergoing sentence are con¬ 
cerned. It has consequently been the custom ever 
since the Kosuge jail was established, to grant 
a holiday to the prisoners when the cherry trees 
are in full bloom. The 19th instant was the 
day chosen this year, from which date we infer 
that the cherries are of the double order. The 
prisoners made the most of their respite. They 
got up theatrical performances, had dancing, 
delivered speeches, and amused themselves 
in other refined fashions, “ feeling,” says the 
yiji, “as if heaven had come to them in the 
midst of hell. - ’ 


COUNT YAMADA. 

Speculations about Count Yamada's probable 
successor in the event of his Excellency’s re¬ 
signing the portfolio of Justice, are indulged in 
by the Jifi Shimpo. Three names, we read, 
are mentioned by knowing folks; Count Tana¬ 
ka Fujimaru, Mr. Kawano Tokaina, and Mr. 
Iwamura Michitoshi. Among these three, Mr. 
Kawano's prospects are not favourably regarded, 
his close connection with a political party being 
considered to disqualify him. Against Viscount 
Tanaka’s capacity and character there is not, 
of course, a word to be said, his upright and 
benevolent disposition being universally recog¬ 
nised. Nevertheless the Jiji thinks Mr. Iwa¬ 
mura the most likely candidate, owing to the 
great popularity he has won in the Department 
of Justice since he became its Vice-Minister. 
Besides, he is supposed to stand well in the 
estimation of Count Ito, towards whom the eyes 
of the public are turned steadily at this juncture. 
It is all conjecture, from which we do not ven¬ 
ture to deduce any trustworthy conclusions. 


THK RUSSIAN PRINCE IMPERIAL IN CHINA. 

Of the various rumours set on foot in connec¬ 
tion with the visit of the Russian Prince Im¬ 
perial to China, the majority have gone the way 
of all rumours, vanished into thin air. But one 
survives, and seems likely to survive. It is the 
statement that the Prince Imperial’s programme 
in China was materially curtailed owing to the 
discovery tiiat receptions of a purely provincial 
character, and having nothing Imperial about 
them, iiad been prepared for him. jHis Imperial 
Highness, according to the original plan, was 
to have visited Woosung and Chefoo, being met 
at the former place by the Viceroy Shen and 
at the latter by the Viceroy Li. Had the 
two Viceroys gone to these places as dele¬ 
gates of their Emperor, there would have been 
nothing to criticise. But the story is that, in¬ 
stead of adopting this method, they applied for 
leave to make an inspection of forts, timing 
their journeys so as to coincide with the pro¬ 
posed arrival of the Prince at the above named 
places in their districts. By this means the 
Emperor in Peking was to be kept in ignorance 
of the coming and going of the Imperial visitor, 
and the latter's receptions were to be of a wholly 
casual and unofficial nature, so far as concerned 
the Imperial Court. We fail to perceive what 
good purpose could have been served by such 
manoeuvring, and are correspondingly perplexed 
whether to credit the tale or consign it to the 
limbo of previous canards. The reported issue 
is that the Russian Government, discovering 
the true character of the contemplated recep¬ 
tions, quietly changed the Prince’s programme, 
and announced that he would not visit either 
Woosung or Chefoo. It is added that the 
scheme would certainly have succeeded but for 
the intractable personality of H.E. Chang Chi- 
tung, who refused to act on the instructions of 
the Northern Superintendent of Trade, and 
stood out for an Imperial edict. Repeated 
telegraphic inquires from the Viceroy at Tientsin 
are said to have failed in eliciting the true in¬ 
wardness of the Prince’s changed programme, 
the Russian Government answering with in¬ 
variable uniformity that want of time was 


alone responsible. It is of course possible 
that China may have wished to allow the Prince 
Impeiial to pass through her territories without 
any exchange of the courtesies customary among 
friendly sovereigns, and even that she may have 
wished to infuse new vitality into the old fiction 
which places her ruler above the heads of all 
oilier earthly potentates. But is it conceivable 
that the Viceroy Li would have lent himself to such 
an ostrich-like device, and above all that Russia 
would have been made the corpus vile of the 
experiment; Russia, the most autocratically 
governed Power in the West, and therefore the 
least likely to overlook a deliberately planned 
slight to her Heir Apparent? The mischief 
which stories of this type are capable of work¬ 
ing when freely circulated, and their utter un- 
irustworlhiness as a rule, make us hesitate to 
assist in giving publicity to any of them. But 
men who ought to know what they are talking 
about affirm, with all assurance, that things are 
as we have set them down here. Doubtless we 
shall hear, by and by, that the invertebrate policy 
of the Foreign Representatives in Peking is re¬ 
sponsible for this latest exercise of Chinese idio- 
syncracies, but if the Foreign Representatives 
adopted as the basis of their diplomacy the advice 
so kindly tendered to them by the press at the 
open ports, there would soon be some lively oc¬ 
cupation for Her Majesty's soldiers and sailors in 
this section of the Orient. 


OIMUM. 

The motion by Sir Joseph Pease in the House 
of Commons was as follows :—“To call attention 
to the Indian opium traffic, the cultivation of 
the poppy in Bengal, and the manufacture ol 
opium by the Government, ami its sale under 
Government licence; and to move—That this 
House is of opinion that the system by which 
a large portion of the Indian Opium Revenue 
is raised is morally indefensible, and would 
urge upon the Indian Government that they 
should cease to grant licences for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the poppy in British India, except to 
supply the legitimate demand for medical 
purposes, and should at the same time take 
measures to prevent any increase in the produc¬ 
tion of the Malwa opium."’ 


THE MEETING OF PREFECTS AND GOVERNORS. 

Thk usual annual meeting of Prefects and Go¬ 
vernors is now in session in Tokyo, Marquis 
Hachisuka, Governor of Tokyo, silling as 
Chairman. The subjects of discussion and 
the instructions conveyed or speeches delivered 
to those local officials by members of the Cabi¬ 
net, are never reported in detail, but the verna¬ 
cular press will doubtless furnish some inform¬ 
ation ere the session closes. The Chiho-kan 
Kaigi has always been regarded with affection 
in Japan, as the germ of lepresentative institu¬ 
tions, but its deliberations have lost all interest 
in that sense now that the Diet is an accom¬ 
plished fact. 

SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 

It will be remembered bv Tokyo residents that 
a school for the deaf and dumb was for some 
time located in a bare and unadorned patch of 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the great Honganji Temple, in Tsukiji. In 
its rooms various displays of work executed 
by the pupils were from time to time held, 
and it was here that the pictures of Mr. 
Theodore Wores were exhibited some three 
years ago. The building was a substantial brick 
one, its proportions somewhat out of keeping 
witli the use to which it was put, owing to the 
fact that it had been originally intended merely 
as one wing of a considerable edifice, an in¬ 
tention never carried out. Now it is deserted 
and dark, the window panes are smashed, and 
the whole place has an air of desolation. The 
school, however, as an institution, has not 
been broken up, but is incorporated in the 
School for the Blind. A spacious wooden 
structure to house the joint institution is now 
approaching completion right beside the Uni¬ 
versity Botanic Garden in Koishikawa, one 
wing of which will be devoted to the accommo¬ 
dation of deaf and dumb pupils. The neigh¬ 


bourhood is certainly far more healthy and 
attractive than the flat and swampy banks of the 
Tsukiji canals. * # * 

Apropos of Botanic Gardens ; there is a large 
Botanic Garden in Shinjuku situated not far 
from the railway station, and connected with 
the Imperial Household Department. All the 
guide-books minutely describe its arrangements 
and contents and the attractions it has to offer 
to the public. But the public who take the 
trouble to visit it will be grievously disappointed. 
Arrived at the gate, they will find the extra¬ 
ordinary announcement—“ Notice to Visitors 
—No Admittance.” 


COUNT YOSH 11. 

Count Yoshii expired on Wednesday at 1 p.m., 
at his residence in Nagata-cho. The paralytic 
seizure that carried him off declared itself on 
the 27th ultimo. From the 12th instant it was 
generally known that his case was hopeless, but 
his physicians, Drs. Baelz, Takagi, Saneyoshi, 
and Kashimura, succeeded in postponing the 
end for many days after it had first seemed im¬ 
minent. On the 15th instant, he was raised 
to the First Grade of the Second Class by special 
decree of the Emperor, and Wednesday, when it 
became evident that death was at hand, Cham¬ 
berlains were despatched by the Emperor, the 
Empress and the Empress Dowager to convey 
messages of condolence. Counts Kuroda, 
Oyama and Matsukata werewiih the dying man 
from 10 a.m. until the moment of his decease. 

* 

* * 

In the Official Gazelle we find a detailed state¬ 
ment of the late Count Yoshii’s services, which 
wc reproduce :—Count Yoshii Tomosane, Privy 
Councillor, First Grade of the Second Rank, 
First Order of Merit, originally an adherent of 
the S.iisuma Fief, was born in February, 1829, 
and became, in Februaiy, 1865, an official of 
the Army Staff Office. In June of the follow¬ 
ing year, he received an annual pension of a 
thousand koku of rice for distinguished services, 
and in April, 1870, he was appointed Vice-Mi¬ 
nister of the Home Office in conjunction with 
the Vice-Ministry of the Financial Department. 
In November, 1871, he became Vice-Minister 
of the Household Department. The following 
year, in October, he proceeded to Hakodate, to 
escort a Russian Prince. In April, 1875, he 
became a Senator, and in August, 1877, was ap¬ 
pointed a First Class Chamberlain. In March, 
1879, he received the appointment of Assistant 
Vice-Minister of Public Works, and in June of 
the following year was made Vice-Minister of 
that Depailment, in which post he served until 
1884, when he was transferred to the same posi¬ 
tion in the Household Department. I11 April 
of 1885. he was made a Senator, and in Febru¬ 
ary, 1886, he became Vice-Minister of Slate for 
the Household Department. April of 1888 saw 
him appointed a Privy Councillor, and in March 
of the present year he resigned his office of 
Vice-Minister of Stale of the Household De¬ 
partment, and became an attach^ of that Depart¬ 
ment. In April he was raised to the First Grade 
of the Second Rank. 

THE RUMOURS. 

It is asserted by the Jiyu Shimbun that Vis¬ 
count Aoki, happening recently to meet Count 
Oki, President of the Privy Council, asked the 
latter to take steps to insure the better guarding 
of diplomatic secrets communicated to the 
Council, the alleged ground of the request 
being that the public appeared to have recently 
obtained information which ought to have been 
inaccessible. Probably this story belongs to the 
category of those circulated lately by a section 
of the vernacular pre«s, the Kokkai's canard for 
example. The editor of the Choya Shimbun 
provoked an outburst of considerable vehe¬ 
mence because he ventured to query the correct¬ 
ness of the Kokkats microscopic account as 
to the signing of a revised treaty, the number 
of articles it contained, the circumstances of 
its papyrography, or so forth. But it is now 
very well known that all this pinnacle of fable, 
which the Kokkai has diligently endeavoured 
to prop up by further elaboration, rests on no 
better foundation than the lively imagination 
of a servant boy, who knew that a document 
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had been papyrographed, and being able to 
count its sheets, conjectured its contents. The 
conjecture was entirely erroneous, but it fur¬ 
nished a grain of truth whereon to poise the Kok- 
kai's structure. The Kokkai is one of the best 
and most enterprising newspapers in Tokyo, so 
that its error on this occasion is commiserated. 
The public must have sensations, however, and 
certain journals bow to the necessity. The 
Nippon's method is, perhaps, the safest, as ex¬ 
emplified *in its latest tale about Korea. It 
declared that the Chinese Northern Squadron 
had taken possession of a Korean island in the 
neighbourhood of Port Hamilton, but it was 
caretul to note that the island is not marked on 
any map. In other words, the Northern Squad¬ 
ron had discovered an island and occupied it. 
Such a story could not hurt any one seriously, 
and might entertain a few. But the Nippon 
should remember that it has a Fidus Achates in 
Yokohama, who accepts all its revelations as 
gospel, and re-issues them for the benefit of 
innocent readers. A responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of the Tokyo journal. 

the “ j 1 YU.” 

The promised new Radical organ made its ap¬ 
pearance on the 22nd inst. It is called iheyiyu. 
Thus there are three journals of that name now 
published in Tokyo—the Iiikken Ji\'u . Shim- 
bun, the Jiyu Shimbun, and the Jiyu. The 
Jivn introduces itself very briefly to the public. 
“ Alas ! ” it says, “ the yiyu Shimbun has been 
polluted. Some of its staff, entering into col¬ 
lusion with the Kokumin Party, would sell their 
liberal principles. Our love of purity renders it 
impossible that we should endure this upward- 
floating of the dregs. We have therefore re¬ 
solved to reject them. The yiyu Shimbun will 
doubtless regret it, but we carry with us the 
liberal policy, and open new ground to receive it. 
Questions of connection give us no concern. 
The yiyu will be published daily from this, 
22nd instant. It will be edited by Count 
Itagaki, Messrs. Kurihara Ryoichi, Yeguchi 
Sausei, Nernoto Sei, Ikihara Moriyuki, and 
Miyazaki Seiran, whose whole strength and 
endeavour will be devoted to it. Count Itagaki's 
views will, from lime to time, find expression in 
the leading articles, which will then bear his 
signature. Other members of the yiyu-lo, 
when they publish their views, will sign the 
articles.” 

• 

* * 

The Kokumin Party alluded to here is sup¬ 
posed to be under the leadership of Count Goto, 
but we do not understand that it has yet been 
officially organised as a political party. The 
Rikken yiyu Shimbun and the yiyu Shimbun 
are both in their youth, the former having 
reached only its 245th number and the latter its 
137th. Founded ten months ago as the organ of 
the Radical Party, the editorship of the Rikken 
yiyu Shimbun apparently left something to be 
desired in Count Itagaki’s opinion, for four 
months later he started the yiyu Shimbun, in 
which the public understood that his views 
would be regularly ventilated. The yjvu 
Shimbun has now broken from his hold, and 
the yiyu takes its place. The abbreviation of 
name in each case may probably be regarded 
as an indication of the condition of the Count's 
immediate followers. It is a pity. Count Ita¬ 
gaki deservedly enjoys the respect of all honest, 
patriotic men, and we would fain see him abso¬ 
lute leader of the Party which he founded. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF A STRONG CABINET. 

The yiji Shimpo thinks the task of reconstitu¬ 
ting the Cabinet will not be an easy one. Count 
Yainagata is not impelled to contemplate resig¬ 
nation because of failures in his policy or be¬ 
cause he wishes to obtain another office, but be¬ 
cause he sees troublous times before him ; and 
any statesman who succeeds him will have to 
be prepared to fight many battles. Count Saigo’s 
name has been mentioned, but the Count is too 
anxious to get rid of his present portfolio to 
think of assuming new responsibilities. Count 
Ito’s qualifications for the office of Minister- 
President are great and conspicuous; and it is 
said the mission of the Minister of the Imperial 


Household to Kyoto has for its object the bring¬ 
ing back to political life of the Count. Though 
well fitted to reconstruct the Cabinet at a crisis 
such as the present, it is not at all likely that 
Count Ito will accept the office, for under pre¬ 
sent circumstances he might well think it pru¬ 
dent to abstain from such a post. It may be 
concluded, then, that if Count Yainagata re¬ 
signs and Count Ito declines to succeed him, 
Count Saigo must, though against his inclina¬ 
tions, take the vacant chair. For the forthcom¬ 
ing Minister-President whoever he may be, to 
temporise with and try to reconcile the different 
elements in the Cabinet with the hope of pro¬ 
longing his term of power, would only serve in 
the yiji's opinion to render the situation within 
the Government more acute than before. Our 
contemporary, therefore, advises the statesman 
who may succeed Count Yainagata to strive 
to surround himself with friends, and thus to 
strengthen his position. Some people may 
think that this would excite popular discon¬ 
tent, but the respect attaching to the new Mini¬ 
ster-President may be expected to neutralise any 
such unfavourable sentiment. 


■ SUSPENSIONS. 

The Chiusei Nippo and the Knlsu-Sekai have 
been suspended. They are both Conservative 
organs, the former being Viscount Torio’s daily 
newspaper, and the latter a monthly magazine. 
The Chiusei Nippo's offence consisted in the 
publication of a series of articles the most vio¬ 
lent we have ever read in a Japanese journal, 
or indeed in any journal. It is impossible to 
doubt that the editors of the paper deliberately 
made up tbeir minds to provoke suspension 
when they composed and inserted such sedi¬ 
tious tirades. Describing the present Cabinet 
Ministers as “ wild beasts ” and “ venomous 
reptiles,” the articles teemed with language 
calculated to excite disturbance and bring 
the Administration into public contempt. We 
do not believe in the general policy of sus¬ 
pending newspapers, but if ever justification 
existed, it was in the case of the Chiusei Nippo. 
As for the Katsu-Sekai, it published a letter— 
or rather an article in the form of a letter—ad¬ 
dressed to Viscount Aoki, and couched in 
language to which no expression save brutal 
can be properly applied. We shall not attempt 
to explain the gist of the disgraceful and extra¬ 
vagant lucubration. The curious may read it 
for themselves. Suspension is not the only kind 
of punishment that should be meted out to the 
writer and publisher of such a vulgar and fero¬ 
cious attack upon an individual Minister of 
Slate. 


THE CHINA ASSOCIATION. 

The annual dinner of the China Association, 
eaten at the offices of the P. & O. Company, 
Leadenhall Street, was a very great affair. 
Over a hundred guests were present, Sir Thomas 
Wade being in the chair and Mr. W. Keswick 
in the Vice-Chair. In the course of a long 
speech, to the toast of prosperity to the China 
Association, the Chairman made the following 
allusion to Japan :— 

He would now pass on to Japan—a country 
where lie thought we had even a greater advance 
to recognise (than that made by Hongkong) 
although not an advance precisely of the same 
kind. There was nothing like the development 
of commeicial enterprise which we could claim 
for our own colony, tint we could say this of japan 
—that although inlet course had been forced upon 
her it is Hue some thiity-lhree years ago—or at all 
events she had accepted the fac t that intercourse 
was no longer to be avoided, he thought it must 
he conceded that not in the woild’s history was 
there an instance of an Empire so determinedly 
exclusive as Japan had been which, in such a 
comparatively short period had made such extra¬ 
ordinary progress in the direction of outer civili¬ 
sation as Japan had. He had been particulaily 
struck by the late discussion arising out of the 
revision of the treaty, in which the Japanese 
virtually claimed to exercise their own juiis- 
diction over foreigners, and, subsidiarily he pre¬ 
sumed, to resume their rights over land which 
may have been considered to be ceded to foteign 
occupants. He thought that the paper recent¬ 
ly forwarded to the association purpoiting to 
be from the pen of a Japanese lawyer was in it¬ 


self a proof of what he said of the extraoi dinary 
advance made by the Japanese. Indeed, he thought 
that the veiy claims themselves argued a very 
cnnsideiable advance on the part of the Japanese, 
even if we weie unable to go the whole way with 
those claims. His own peisonal view was not quite 
so extreme as that of many of his counity men who 
weie—as he thought not at all unreasonably— 
disinclined to concede ex-ten itoi ial l ights. He 
thought that the Japanese weie seriously in 
earnest, and that was precisely the diffetence be¬ 
tween them and other Orientals. He did not 
appi eh end such danger to their libei ties and 1 ights 
that he would if the same poweis were suggested 
for instance in China. As legards land he cer¬ 
tainly should hope that in any modification of exist¬ 
ing ai 1 angr-ments that might be attempted, the 
interests of foreigners, who had so to speak, taken 
land upon trust should he vei y car efully safeguai ti¬ 
ed. But without presuming to suggest to the 
Anglo-Japanese community, or to the China Asso- 
tion, which, in a certain sense, repiesented it, or to 
the Foreign Office, with whose progress in the 
negotiations he was unacquainted except what he 
bail learned from the reply to a letter addressed 
to the Foreign Office by the China Association 
that these negotiations weie still in progress, he 
should hope, he trusted without being presump¬ 
tuous, that there might be found a means of 
meeting the Japanese some distance at all events, 
in the matter of jurisdiction. He thought that 
the recent correspondence suggested to them that 
it wmdd right to compliment the Anglo-Japau- 
ese community upon their very great moderation, 
for nothing could have been more temperate in 
tone than their remonstrance in defence of an exisl- 
ing light, which it was not at all mueasonahle 
that they should be unwilling to surrender ; and 
he thought, on the other part, that the China As¬ 
sociation was to be cougralulated for its vigilance 
and the promptitude with which it came to the 
support of the Anglo Japanese community. He 
thought it was evidence of the utility of the China 
Association.—(Applause.) 


THE GERMANS AND THE JAPANESE DRUG TRADE. 

“ At a lecent meeting of the Berlin Pharma - 
ceutische Gesellscha/t,” says the Chemist and 
Druggist, “ Mr. Fritz Riedel read a paper on a 
collection of Japanese drugs exhibited by hisfirm, 
and subsequently presented to the Museum of 
the young society. The paper commenced with 
a glowing account of the importance of Japan as 
a field for the export of German galenicals and 
a reference to the Teutonic leanings of the mo¬ 
dern Japanese reformer. Mr. Riedel rejoiced in 
the knowledge that the Japanese army was being 
drilled and organised on a German pattern. 
From that one great engine for the destruction 
of human life on German principles, the army, 
the author's remarks drifted smoothly on to the 
medical profession. That profession, in Japan, 
was also imbued with German ideas, large num¬ 
bers of young Japanese now practising in their 
native land having obtained their degrees at 
German universities. German pharmacy finds 
its main exponent in the country of the chrysan¬ 
themum in Professor Nagai, who qualified at 
German universities in the seventies. Professor 
Baelz, of Tokyo, is prominent among the Ger¬ 
man medical practitioners of high repute esta¬ 
blished in the principal ports of the country, 
and whose native pupils, when they become 
practitioners on their own accord, spread philo- 
Gennanic views into the remotest districts of 
the country, and are always amongst the most 
eager inquirers for, and experimenters with, the 
new preparations that issue from German labo¬ 
ratories. Mr. Riedel spoke highly of the Nai- 
musho, the department charged with the duty 
of applying to all pharmaceutical preparations 
imported into Japan the very severe tests of the 
Japanese Pharmacopoeia. Goods falling below 
that standard are not allowed to enter; those 
proved to be adulterated are confiscated. In 
return for the preparations which she buys from 
Germany, Japan has very little to offer to her 
European customers in the way of materia 
medica. In her dominions the rhubarb, the 
musk, and the tea of China are wanting, and 
wax, galls, camphor, and a few essential oils are 
the main constituents of the Japanese quota to 
the world’s drug trade. But the collection shown 
at the meeting consisted principally of drugs 
unknown, or very little known, out of Japan, 
although thirty-four specimens among the num¬ 
ber represented articles in use among the Chi- 
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ness, such as the root of Scrophularia Oldha- 
rni; the fruits of Forsytkia stispensa , Tribulus 
terrestris, and Quisqualis chmensis; the seeds 
of Amomum xanl/t 10ides, Murica cohinchinense , 
&e. Among the purely Japanese drugs are 
seeds of Canaralia incut va, Flo si a argot tea. 
Phaseolus radiatus; fruits of Sletnone sessifolia ; 
root of Hydrangea Ihunbergii, Nardostachys 
jatamansi (formerly official on the continent as 
Spica vel Nardus indica), the rhizome of Aco¬ 
rns gramineus," &c. 


THE THREE NEW BANKS. 

From time to time during the past two years 
public interest has been excited by statements 
that the Government was on the point of es¬ 
tablishing three new Banks, namely, an indus¬ 
trial bank, an agricultural bank, and a bank of 
movable property. It was fully expected that a 
Bill to give practical effect to this programme 
would be officially submitted to the Diet during 
its first session, but, owing probably to pressure 
of other business, the Government took no ac¬ 
tion in the matter. We now read in the Tokyo 
Shimpo that the Miuister-of Stale for Finance 
is giving earnest attention to the matter, being 
persuaded that the establishment of these banks 
would have a useful effect in reviving trade. 
A detailed scheme is said to have been pre¬ 
pared, and will probably be submitted to the 
Diet when it meets this fall. Several members ol 
the Lower House are believed to be in favour of 
employing the surplus of 6£ million yen, obtain¬ 
ed by the prescribed reduction of expenditure, 
for the purposes of the Banks. The Fhimpo's 
information as to the functions of the Banks is 
that the Industrial Bank will advance funds on 
the security of real property, or against pro¬ 
missory notes of the Agricultural Bank or of a 
Municipal Government, to persons desiring to 
start industrial enterprises; that the Bank of 
Movable Property will advance against shares 
of a public company or oilier similar security; 
and that the Agricultural Bank will make loans 
to small farmers on the security of their farms. 
The advances will be for long periods, and at 
low rates of interest. With regard to the con¬ 
stitution of the Industrial Bank and the Bank 
of Movable Property, the idea is that they will 
be carried on as joint stock companies, and 
that they will have note-issuing power, the notes 
being guaranteed by their capital, and in part by 
the securities against which they make advances. 
They will sell their own bonds al 6 per cent., 
and lend their money at 7 per cent., by which 
means the proceeds of ten millions worth of 
bonds, if fully employed, would give a profit oi 
100.000 yen annually; and supposing the issue 
of bonds to reach fifty millions, then a profit of 
half a million annually would be secured. The 
Shi/npo says that with a paid up capital of ten 
millions, bonds to the extent of filty millions 
might be issued, the capital itself being lent 
at 7 per cent. In that case the yearly gross 
income would he 1,200,000 yen, or 12 per cent, 
on the paid-up capital; and allowing 400,000 
yen on account of expenses, there would remain 
a profit of 8 per cent. According to this pro¬ 
gramme the Banks would serve as media for 
collecting money from capitalists willing to lend 
at 6 per cent., and distributing it among persons 
who could afford to pay seven per cent, for the 
privilege of using it in industry and trade. The 
statement is very crude—so crude that to criti¬ 
cise it would be a waste of time. We give it, 
therefore, for what it is worth. Our contem¬ 
porary adds that the relation between the Cen¬ 
tral Industrial Bank and the Agricultural Banks 
in different parts of the empire, would be simi¬ 
lar to the relation existing between the Bank of 
Japan and the National Banks. 

CURIOUS CLAIMS. 

Nothing is easier, of course, than to make out 
a seemingly specious case in favour of the strange 
contention of the Citizens' Committee that “ a 
radical amendment of the press laws and the 
law of public meeting is a sine qud non to the 
entertainment of the demands of the Japanese 
Government” in the matter of Treaty Revision. 
In discussing such a question thoughtless per¬ 
sons are quickly influenced by claptrap about 


the blessings of liberly and by frothy invectives 
against truckling to authority, bowing the neck 
of freedom under the foot of autocracy, and so 
forth. We, who venture to suggest that the 
subjects and citizens of foreign States when they 
come to Japan for their own pleasure and profit, 
have no manner of right to demand larger pri¬ 
vileges of speech and pen than they enjoy in 
their own countries, or than Japan can concede 
with safety to herself, understand very well that 
we expose ourselves to accusations of truckling, 
toadying, and such like meanness. But to be 
made the target of these refined missiles does not 
greatly distress us. No voice has been raised 
more distinctly than ours in favour of freedom of 
speech and of the press, and we have never failed 
to point out that until the Japanese nation enjoys 
these privileges, it cannot claim to rank with the 
most highly civilized peoples of the West. But 
there is a wide gulf between this general con¬ 
tention and the special claim that foreign Stales, 
have a title to insist upon the practical operation 
of the most advanced principles of liberty in 
Japan, merely to suit the convenience of a few 
hundreds of their own nationals. Japan’s first 
duty is to herself. The struggle made by her 
people to qualify for the enjoyment of privileges 
still withheld from the subjects of more than 
one Great Western Power, promises to be soon 
crowned with success. The event, however, is 
one which she must be left to shape entiiely 
for herself. Foreigners have nothing whatever 
to do with it, nor would any independent coun¬ 
try endure dictation from outsiders in matters 
that concern only the preservation of peace and 
good order within its own territories. We are 
not entitled to ask from Japan anything more 
than that her laws shall be in accord will) ; 
the general principles of Western jurispru¬ 
dence, and that their administration shall 
he reasonably competent and trustworthy. 
Her regulations as to the press and public 
meetings are entirely beyond the sphere of our 
interference. No doubt it would be very plea¬ 
sant to import into this country the absolutely 
unique liberly of the subject enjoyed under 
Anglo-Saxon institutions, and if Treaty Revision 
could be safely and reasonably employed to as¬ 
sist in procuring this blessing for Japan, we 
should by all means advocate its employment. 
But freedom of si-eech and of public meeting are 
not in any sense capable of being dragged into 
Treaty Revision negotiations. They have never 
once in all these years found their way into the 
field of diplomatic discussion, and the notion 
that such things could possibly he regulated by 
international agreement is perhaps the most 
thoughtless and least defensible ever advanced 
in connection with the Subject of Revision. It 
cannot surprise anyone to find such a claim 
standing in the context of that other extraordi¬ 
nary misrepresentation about the “confiscation” 
of the lands now held in the foreign Settlements, 
lint we fail to see why a sound and simple cause 
should be thus needlessly disfigured by unreason | 
and exaggeration. 


THE CABINET. 

The yiji Shimpo does not care who is raised 
to the chair of the Minister-President, but hopes 
that the present crisis will be promptly termi¬ 
nated, and that the new Cabinet will be a strong 
one. Though the first session of the Diet was 
closed in peace, it does not follow that the 
same conditions will attend the next session; in 
any case popular feeling is distinctly hostile 
to the present Cabinet, and the public mind 
bent on finding grounds for complaint against 
it. The prospect before it is a pretty serious 
one, for in addition to the subject of Treaty 
Revision there can be no doubt that the Korean 
question will confront it al no distant day. The 
new Cabinet, then, must be powerful enough to 
successfully encounter the difficulties that may 
present themselves, otherwise it will be impos¬ 
sible for the administration either to preserve 
public peace or to uphold the national prestige. 
It is idle to expect that such a Cabinet can be 
formed under Count Saigo, who has hitherto 
been satisfied with the Cabinet of Count Yama- 
gata, and wiiose changes would, in all probabi¬ 
lity, be of a very trifling character. It is prob¬ 


able that if Count Ito were appointed to the 
ruling position in the Cabinet certain re¬ 
forms might be effected; but the Jiji cannot 
forget that it was during Count Ito’s tenure of 
office at the head of the Imperial Household 
Department that the creation of the orders of 
nobility took place with their accompaniment of 
splendid honours and extravagant money grants, 
and that the mania for foreign entertainments, 
balls, parties, &c., prevailed. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that his Cabinet would 
consist chiefly of aged scholars and represen¬ 
tatives of the old Court families. Whether 
such a Cabinet could be popular is doubtful, 
though a statesman of Count Ito’s powers 
might so far succeed in adapting himself to 
the popular tastes as to win a certain amount 
of public favour. His term of power might, 
however, be marked by sudden changes liable 
to injure the stability of his Cabinet, and it 
is a matter of fact that his action in connec¬ 
tion with the creation of the nobility and with 
compulsory contributions from the people for 
national defence, have caused much dissatisfac¬ 
tion m the public mind. On the whole case, 
therefore, it is to be hoped that a strong Cabinet 
may be organized under a Minister-President 
competent to deal with the crisis. 


THE “EMPRESS OR INDIA*’ AND JAPANESE 
PASSENGERS. 

The vernacular press of on Thursday alludes in 
terms of evident surprise to an incident said to 
have occurred in connection with the departure 
of the Empress of India from Yokohama. A 
immirr ot Japanese, we read, variously stated at 
from 30 to 38, applied to the Agents of the big 
steamer for steerage passage on the 17th inst. 
Tickets were refused, however, on the ground of 
want of room. The would-be passengers then 
made inquiries on board by means of Mr. John 
Hall and others, when information was received 
from an officer of the steamer to the effect 
that a piivate agreement existed between some 
Chinese in Vancouver and the head office of 
the Company, according to the terms of which 
no Japanese could be taken in the steerage. 
The Kokkais version of the affair differs some¬ 
what from the above. It says that the Japanese 
bought their tickets and sent their luggage on 
board, but were told by the officers of the ship 
that they could not be carried. Enquiries made 
by us in Yokohama go to show that this story 
is quite untrustworthy. The Agents affirm that 
want of room was the sole and only cause of the 
refusal to grant passages. They would have 
been delighted to take five hundred Japanese 
in the steerage hail it been possible to accom¬ 
modate them, especially as steerage passengers 
are about the most profitable freight a steamer 
can have; but it happened that the Empress of 
India had to carry a double complement of 
cooks, bakers, stewards, and waiters, these extra 
hands having been shipped in the East to take 
the place of Europeans who came out in the 
vessel, but will leave her at the other side and 
go home across Canada, having signed for one 
trip only. Space available for passengers, under 
ordinary circumstances, was thus taken up. 
This very simple explanation ought to have com¬ 
mended itself to the credence of reasonable 
folks, whereas the silliness of the tale about 
a secret agreement between the Company and 
the Chinese should be patent to every one. We 
may mention that Mr. J. Hall, to whom refer¬ 
ence is made by the Jiyu Hhimbun, had not 
heard a word about the affair until we addressed 
an enquiry to him on Thursday afternoon. 


“THE CHINESE TIMES.” 

The death of the Chinese Times is a heavy loss 
to journalism in the East. For five years the 
Tientsin weekly had been a constant source of 
information and pleasure to readers in China and 
Japan. Edited in uniform accordance with 
principles of true scholarship and dignified re¬ 
finement, the defunct journal can boast a record 
entirely free from unjust censure and unkind 
bickering—elements that too often disfigure the 
careers of more ambitions sheets in the Far 
East. Its knowledge of Chinese affairs was 
unique, and its gifted editor knew how to pre- 
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sent his knowledge to the public with all the 
charms of graceful diction and skilful marshall¬ 
ing of facts. When such a paper fails to obtain 
sufficient support, it becomes exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to define the causes that lie at the root of 
journalistic success in the East. One patent 
explanation, however, presents itself on the 
surface. Here, as in the West, the backbone of 
a newspaper is its advertisements. Circulation i> 
not, indeed, a secondary question where rates of 
subscription are treble or quadruple of those in 
London, Paris, or New York; but circulation 
without advertisements cannot suffice. Tien¬ 
tsin had only a pittance of advertisements 
to offer, and so soon as this fact was 
recognised, people who understand journalistic 
ways and means foresaw that the Chinese Times 
could never enrich its proprietors. Whether it 
was originally intended to enrich them, we can¬ 
not say. Our idea is that the purpose of its es¬ 
tablishment, as well as the spirit that sustained it 
during several years of straitened circumstances, 
were due to a higher motive than mere pecu¬ 
niary profit; that it was intended to play the 
part of a political educator in ordinary times, 
and to discharge a larger function in the event 
of international emergencies. But it died be¬ 
fore the public could clearly decipher these 
aims, and nothing remains but to mourn it. To 
the day of its decease it preserved the same 
high, calm lone, taking its failure as brave men 
take the ills of life, without complaint and 
without perturbation. We shall miss it per¬ 
petually. We shall miss those lucid, impartial 
leaders that threw so much light into the 
alleys and corners of Chinese politics and 
Chinese life, and we shall miss the poets’ corner, 
where so many a gem of unsuspected talent 
shone for the delectation of delighted readers. 
It was a feature without precedent in the Orient, 
that poets’ corner. The fingers of “Tungchia” 
and liis—or her?—lesser fellow-songsters might 
never have “ woke to ecstacy the heavenly lyre ” 
had not the Chinese Times offered them its aid, 
and for this alone we owe it a debt of lasting 
gratitude. Farewell, true reader of the limes 
and kindly critic of your fellows. Journalism 
in the East was honoured by your association, 
and loses heavily by your loss. We cannot more 
fitly send our parting greeting than by quoting 
the last stanzas of tire beautiful poem, “ Life’s 
Pro and Cons," that graced your last number:— 
We lose, but live—we win, yet die; then something 
men call fame 

Embalms the dead, whose glory's seen best in some 
other’s shame.— 

Thermopylae’s the picture—the Persian host the frame 
And just as oft—what matters it?—approve we or 
condemn, 

’Tis victory is mere setting—defeat’s the real gem : 
Humanity welds gain and loss in one grand diadem 1 


but that he could not gain access to the latter, 
and was told that any communication must be 
made in writing under flying seal. The same 
journal gives space to a tale that one of the at¬ 
taches of the Legation, whose complicity in the 
affair had been suspected from the first, is 
feigning madness, or has gone really insane, 
and repeatedly in loud accents begs his Mini¬ 
ster to pardon him. But these stories are, in 
our opinion, wild canards. What is apparently 
known is that Mr. Numala was a candidate 
for the post in the Legation obtained by Mr. 
Tei, and that Mr. Tao is a close friend of the 
former. Our own private information is to the 
effect that a person has been found who pro¬ 
fesses himself acquainted with the actual writer 
of the letter, though he declines to give the name, 
and that the leading counsel for Mr. Tei has 
probably succeeded in getting on the track of 
this gentlemen. It is added that should the 
suspicions now entertained prove correct, a sur¬ 
prise is in store for the public. Meanwhile, the 
feeling of indignation t*at manifested itself ori¬ 
ginally against Mr. Tei seems to be changing 
to one of commiseration, and we expect to see 
confusion soon fall upon his Japanese accusers 
and their foreign disciple. 


FIRES IN TOKYO. 

From statistics published by the Jiji Shimpo 
we learn that the number of fires in Tokyo 
during 1890 was 628, of which 408 were ex¬ 
tinguished without causing any serious injury. 
The destructive conflagrations are divided as 
follows:— 

City. Suburb*. 

Partially destructive conflagrations »8 . 9 

Wholly destructive conflagrations. ji . 99 

Communicated conflagrations.43 . 10 

The number of houses destoryed in these various 
fires was 4 . 579 . the various causes being as 
follow :— 

Cause. Numbir or houses 

DESTROYED. 

Incendiarism . 234 

Of suspicions origin . 24 

hire places (eight conflagations, . All extinguish 

ed at once or 
only p Ttially 


again started and travelled about another length 
in the channel made for her, being supported 
on floating ways anchored on each side of 
the excavation, but another stoppage then took 
place, caused by some chains jamming under 
iier heel, the result no doubt of a disarrange¬ 
ment of the cradle. The efforts made on 
land to get the ship off were supplemented 
throughout by the P. and O. tug, which was 
subsequently reinforced by the old P. and O. 
launch Stork , but it was ultimately deemed 
advisable to shore the vessel up and leave her 
for the night, the Stork being ordered to stand 
by in case of accident. A pretty hard 
southerly gale prevailed during the night, but 
ibis of course could not harm the new ship. 
The efforts to launch her were renewed this 
morning, but up till the time of our going to 
press they were not successful. There is every 
reason, however, to hope that the Narwhal will 
come off safely on the afternoon’s tide. During 
the operations Mr. H. Cook, who was in charge of 
the launch, and under whose well trained super¬ 
vision the ship was built, received a blow from 
a tautening tow rope leading from the P. & O. 
tug to the new vessel. He was on board the 
Stork when the accident occurred, and Dr. 
Wheeler, who had accompanied Mrs. Wheeler 
and their danghter to the launch, at once went 
off to Mr. Cook’s assistance. Though suffering 
Horn a cut on the face and from some degree 
of shock, Mr. Cook's injuries were not consider¬ 
ed at all serious. 


destructive. 

28 

30 


THE TEI SCANDAL. 

The Tei affair still awaits complete elucidation. 
When Mr. Numata Masanobu announced him¬ 
self as the person who had sent the anonymous 
letter to the Nippon , it seemed as though the 
truth must be soon ascertained. But a new 
complication now arose, for whereas Mr. Nu¬ 
mata stoutly insisted that he had obtained the 
letter, or rather a copy of the letter, from Mr. 
Tao Dachun, Japanese Interpreter at the Chinese 
Legation, Mr. Tao, with equal vigour, denied 
the smallest knowledge of the whole transaction. 
Mr. Numata has become one of the defendants 
of the action brought by Mr. Tei, and the pre¬ 
liminary investigation will take place in a few 
days. Should the magistrates send the case 
forward for trial, as they are pretty certain to 
do, Mr. Tao will doubtless have to appear 
in Court and make good his denial of hav¬ 
ing given the letter to Mr. Numata. Ru¬ 
mour asserts that, in view of troublesome 
contingencies, the Chinese Minister thinks 
of sending Mr. Tao away, but we should 
think that Lord Li will not take any step so 
ill-advised. Mr. Tao’s departure while the case 
is under invesligation would be construed in 
one sense only by the public, and the Chinese 
Representative must understand that very well. 
The Kokkai , which ventilates the rumour, says 
that one of its staff called at the Legation in 
Kojimachi to ascertain the truth about Mr. Tao, 


Stoves (one fire).v 

Bed-braziers (ten fires.. ) 

1.1 me (34 fires) . 

F re to smoke out mosauitos (one conflagration) V 

Earthen-ware furnace (one conflagration).I 43 

Candles (th rleen confl igr-tions) ._) • 

Fire-extinguishing pots (seven conflagrations)... a 

Unknown (one fire) . Extinguished 

Ashes (forty-three conflagration!.). 1,043 

Smith's bellows ttwo fires, . Extinguished 

Ovens (forty-four conflagrations) . 2,387 

Braziers (thirty-seven conflagrations) .. 3 

Straw ashes forty-four conflagrations) . u 

Bath-fires (five conflagrations . (, 

Caterpillar fumigations (seventeen conflagra¬ 
tions. . ,j 

Open fires twenty-one conflagrations) . 176 

Night-lii>hts (three conflagrations) . Extinguished 

Lamps forty-nine conflagrations). 341 

Matches (nine conflagrations, .Extinguished. 

Oil-paper (one conflagration) . Extinguished. 

Camphor (two conflagrations) . t'Xtiuguished. 

Imperfectly extinguished charcoal feleven con¬ 
Volatile spirits (two conflagrations).Extinguished. 

Incense (one conflagration). Extinguished. 

Sparks (four conflagrations) . Extinguished. 

The total area of the houses destroyed was 
46,469 tsubo (about 40 acres), the number of 
lives lost, 2, and the number of persons injured, 
• 38 ._ 

THE NEW WHALING SCHOONER "NARWHAL.” 

The new schooner built by the Yokohama En¬ 
gine and Iron Works (Limited) for the Eastern 
Whaling Co., a full description of which we 
published several days ago, was to have been 
launched yesterday afternoon. The tide serving 
at a quarter to five o’clock, the shores were re¬ 
moved, and the vessel, as she started towards the 
water, was named the Narwhal by Miss May- 
Wheeler, who broke a bottle of wine on her bows. 
An unforeseen obstacle appeared here, however. 
Built on a piece of ground (adjoining the P. 
M. Co.’s Coal Wharf) considerably above the 
high water level, and the seaward side of which 
is faced by a breast-wall, the vessel could only 
be safely launched by cutting a gap in the wall 
and excavating a channel from the vessel's 
stern out till deep water was reached, the great¬ 
est depth available close to the wall being about 
three or four feet, whereas the ship required at 
least seven feet. The gap had not been dug deep 
enough, however, and the result was that after 
moving nearly a length the ship brought up. By 
means of jacks and other appliances she was 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

An accident of a serious character occurred on 
the 20th inst. at the Shimbashi Terminus of the 
Tokaido Railway. The 1.50 p.m. train from 
Yokohama, not being checked at the proper point 
when entering the terminus, ran into the buffer- 
stops, with the result that the engine and the 
carriages immediately behind it were more or 
less broken, one passenger being severely hurt, 
another badly cut about the head, and several 
greatly shaken. The cause of this strange mishap 
has not yet been fully elucidated. It looks like 
nothing more or less than careless driving. 
According to the orders, trains entering the 
terminus are brought to a stand by means of 
the hand-brakes, the vacuum brakes not being 
employed except under special circumstances, 
when they are always available, or should be 
always available, at a second's notice. It would 
appear that the vacuum brakes were not ap¬ 
plied at all same day, and that the means for 
averting disaster were left unused. Some ex¬ 
planation may possibly be forthcoming, but at 
present the natural conclusion is that those re¬ 
sponsible for the control of the train exhibited 
a degree of carelessness very disfiguring to the 
excellent record hitherto made by Japanese 
drivers and guards. 


THE EMPEROR AT THE FINE ART EXHIBITION. 

The Emperor visited the Fine Arts Exhibition 
at Uyeno on the 20th instant, at 2 p.m. His 
Majesty was accompanied by Marquis Toku- 
laiji and a number of Chamberlains. Viscount 
Sano, President of the Art Society, acted as 
guide, and the Emperor, in passing round the 
galleries, gave audience to several members of 
the Society. Arrangements had been made for 
an interesting work by way of addition to the 
exhibits; namely, the forging of a sword-blade 
in the old Japanese style, by the well known 
sword-smith Miyamoto Kanenori, who made 
the sacred sword for the Ise Shrine, some time 
ago, by Imperial order. Miyamoto worked 
under a little shed erected just before the 
verandah of the central room in the main 
building of the Exhibition. He was dressed 
n the garb of the skilled artisan of for¬ 
mer days, namely, the robe called sui-kan 
and the head-dress known as yeboshi, his 
mouth being covered with white linen. The 
celebrated engraver, Uchida Unsui, also cut 
some ideographs on a crystal seal in His Ma¬ 
jesty’s presence. The blade and seal were pre¬ 
sented to the Emperor by Viscount Sano. 
Among the exhibits purchased by His Majesty 
was a beautiful little porcelain vase, by Makuzu 
of Ota, having round the body a belt of clouded 
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red from which a dragon emerged, the space 
below the belt being covered with a tessellated 
design in relief. This vase had already attracted 
much notice, but its very high price had deterred 
purchasers. Another Imperial acquisition was 
a vase of curiously mottled reddish lilac, with 
maple leaves in darker red beneath the glaze, 
by Takemoto. His Majesty remained at the 
Exhibition for two hours. 

THE CONSERVATIVES. 

According to the Kokkai there is a disposition 
on the part of Conservative leaders to organize 
strong opposition to the present programme of 
Treaty Revision. A certain Count, as mysteri¬ 
ous as the undiscovered island seized by the 
Chinese Northern Squadron, is said to have 
consulted with Viscount Torio on this subject 
at Atami, and the Viscount, returning to Tokyo 
on the evening of the 21st, at once placed 
himself in communication with the leading men 
of his party in order to arrange a tilt at the 
Government. The impalpable Count mean¬ 
while remains at Atami working in the same 
cause, a species of cooperation savouring of 
the- action of Messrs. Tremlow and Brewer in 
the Veneering election campaign. It is a 
little unfortunate for Viscount Torio and his 
fellow-agitators that their organs, the Chiusei 
Nippo and the Kalsu-Sekai, should have com¬ 
mitted such resolute suicide at this juncture. 
The Conservatives are not a poweifu! coterie at 
the best of times, and the loss of their repre¬ 
sentative publications is a somewhat serious 
business. However, this is part of the tournay, 
perhaps. 

A BEGGAR WHO HAS BETTERED HIMSELF. 

The Kokkai tells a picturesque story. A few 
days ago, it says, a number of beggars had col¬ 
lected at one of their favourite haunts in Kyoto 
and were basking in the spring sunshine and in 
hopes of imminent charity, when a highly re-> 
speclable-looking individual, clothed in Western ' 
garb, presented himself among them in an ex¬ 
cited manner, and addressed them thus:— 
“Fifteen years ago I was your fellow-mendi-! 
cant. I left you to beg here, and it has been 
my good fortune to rise’in the world, until I, 
now occupy an official post in the Home De¬ 
partment at a salary of 40 yen a month. I have 
come to Kyoto on official business, but I could 
not refrain from visiting my old beggar friends, 
to greet them and make them a small present 
by way of souvenir.” With these words he pro¬ 
duced some coppers, and presented each beggar 
with the sum of two sen, a contribution the 
amount of which showed a fine care for his old 
comrades’ moral equilibrium. ■ • 

THE RUSSIAN PRINCE IMPERIAL IN TOKYO. 

A meeting of some of the principal residents of 
Tokyo was held on the 20th instant, to consider 
what steps should be taken by the citizens of 
s the capital to welcome the Prince Imperial of 
Russia. There was talk of a ball, and also of 
a Japanese dinner, but the former found little 
support and the latter seemed scarcely feasible. 
The meeting ultimately decided that a theatrical 
performance would be most suitable. A Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of the same gentlemen who 
managed the affairs of the ball given in honour 
of the promulgation of the Constitution in 1889. 
was appointed to lake control of the arrange¬ 
ments. The names are Marquis Hachisuka and 
Messrs. Shibusawa, Narabara, Morioka, Ono, 
and Nishimura, with one other to be subse¬ 
quently added. The expense of the performance 
is estimated at 5,000 yen. 

THE RUSSIAN PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

His Excellency the Russian Minister left To¬ 
kyo by the first train on Tuesday morning, and 
will proceed to Nagasaki vid Kyoto and Kobe, 
to meet the Prince Imperial. According to the 
latest telegrams received in the Japanese capital 
the Prince will reach Nagasaki on the 28th 
instant, instead of the 29th as originally ex¬ 
pected. Three of the largest ships of the 
Squadron have already entered Nagasaki har¬ 
bour; the remaining five will accompany His 
Imperial Highness. Among the festivities in 


the capital during the Prince's stay will be a 
large ball at the Russian Legation, where a 
temporary ball-room has been erected for the 
occasion. 

MARS AND THE MUSKS. 

A honey-penned correspondent writes to the 
Amoy Times: —I learn from U.S. Consul Ed¬ 
ward Beilloe, that we may expect a visit 
trom the American Squadron under Admiral 
Belknap between now and August. This 
will be pleasant news socially, as the officers 
of that fleet are famously hospitable, and 
the Admiral, known everywhere as “ the in¬ 
comparable Belknap," has long been a favourite 
in British and American Society. He deserves 
his popularity, which must be very great when 
so clever a writer as Archibald Forbes in speak¬ 
ing of him says, “ No naval commander in the 
Asiatic waters since the days of Commodore 
Perry can compare in ability and mental power 
with Admiral Belknap.” The Admiral has a 
young son, a mere boy, who like Algernon 
Swinburne is both an invalid and a poet. Both 
father and son are warm friends of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, the greatest bard of to-day. Lately on 
the occasion of liis daughter’s birthday, Admiral 
Belknap wrote her the following lines:— 

To Miss Arnold. 

Paife aft»r page, and line on line, 

Here gems of thought in beauty shine— 

I he loving hands and gifted powers 
Of daughters fair have culled these flowers 
To note the round of natal days 
And cr. wn each one with Kancie's Iay9. 

Ain -ng such pearls of grace and tame 
I count ii blest to write one’s name— 

Imprint it mid the Orient themes 
Transfigured by rare Edwin's dteams. 

G. E. B 

The same day the young lady received poetic 
contributions from young Grafton Belknap and 
Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon. When the great 
English poet saw the book, he added this charm¬ 
ing sentiment:— 

To my Daughter 

(On receiving complimentary vetses from Admiral Bel¬ 
knap, Commander-in-< liief ..f the U.^-A. Asiatic Squa¬ 
dron. Grafton his s^n, anil Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, 
Coulinandins; H. M’s. china 'quadmn ) 

Oh. happy Maid ! whom two great Flags conspire 
To honour, blending such melodious posies; 

When Admirals rhyme, the Muse unstrings her lyre 
And binds, in pride, their Mayflowers and iheir Roses. 

Edwin Arnold. 

A flUAINT BLUNDER. 

One of the queerest mistakes we have seen for 
some time is made by a local English con¬ 
temporary, duty a pan Gazette, which confounds 
the office of “Secretary of the Treasury” in the 
United States with that of “Treasurer,” and 
mixes up in hopeless confusion the names 
of the past and prospective holder of the two 
positions. Considering that the Secretary is a 
Member of the Cabinet, whereas the Treasurer 
is a comparatively petty official, the distinction 
between the two ought not to be difficult lo com¬ 
prehend. Fancy how we should laugh at an 
American editor who did not know the difference 
between the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 1 

AFTER THE “ GLOW ” (WITH APOLOGIES TO MR. 

LlsCOMB). 

If one should knock at our front door 
At midnight <<»rk and dreary. 

And say that 1 was " some way off,” 

Quite motionless and bee-y; 

I would not have you weep and v/ail, 

Nor, in a raging flutter. 

Go forth with servants and a light 
To fetch me on a shutter; 

But let me lie and contemplate 

The stars and things celestial, 

To rise at morn with eaily mists 
And odours pestilential. 



ANOTHER JI YU SHIMBUN. 

There is to be a Jiyu Shimbun started in 
Kyoto on the 1st of next June. The projectors 
are Mr. Ito Kmnano. one of the members of 
the Diet for Kyoto, Mr. Nishikawa Yoshinohu. 
a member of the Kyoto City Assembly, ami 
others. The name "Jiyu Shimbun" is evi¬ 
dently a favourite. 

NATURALIZATION. 

The idea of a Naturalization Law in Japan ap¬ 
pears to occupy the minds of many people, 


probably because of the erroneous idea that the 
enactment of such a law lias some connection 
with Treaty Revision. The Jiyu Shimbun 
says that a draft of a Naturalization Law was 
prepared some time ago and submitted to the 
Cabinet, but, the latter having taken exception 
10 many of its provisions, the Department of 
Justice has decided that a new draft shall be 
prepared, which after approval by the Cabinet, 
will be submitted to the Diet in'its next session. 

THE BANK OF JAPAN. 

1 he amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
18th inst. were as follows:— 

CtlKVKKTIBLR Noth*. Rrsxhviii a Nil Sccukiticn, 


Y«n . Y*k. 

• Ote« IM11M .98,838,661 Gold coin and bullion. 14,993,710 

Silver coin and bullion. 18,400,133 

Public Loan Bonds. >3.470,450 

Treasury Bills . — 

Government Kills. 19,000,000 

Other securities . 7,194.998 

Commercial Bills. ll,76;,a68 

98,838,661 98,838,661 

Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 


yen 4,486,535 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
22,000,000 has been transferred on loan to the 
Government, and yen 72,352,126 is in actual cir¬ 
culation. the latter showing an increase of yeti 

I, 026,784 as compared with yen 71,325.342 at 
the end of the previous week. 

CHERRY TREES AND RAILWAYS.' 

The cherry trees at Koganei have brought much 
grist to the mill of the Kobu Railway folks this 
year. On the 121I1 instant the splendid forest 
of bloom at that historical spot was in full glory, 
and no less than seven thousand lovers of na¬ 
ture travelled from Tokyo that day to enjoy the 
spectacle, paying to the railway more than a 
ihousand yen. It is said that no Japanese rail¬ 
way has hitherto taken so much as a thousand 
yen in a day for a distance of 12 or 13 miles, 
but before admitting that we should like to see 
•he record of the Tokyo-Yokohama line for the 
days of the great festival at Oinori. 

COAL IN HOKKAIDO. 

I hr output of coal, froth Hokkaido this year 
is estimated at 250,000 tons, namely, 150,000 
from Poronai, 40,000 from Chibetsu, and 60,000 
from Sorachi. Next year when the railway to 
Mororan is finished, as projected, increased 
facilities of carriage are expected to give a great 
impulse to production. An output of 350.000 
tons is then anticipated, and it will be shipped 
to Hongkong, Shanghai, and so forth. Such 
at least is the account given by the Jiji Tsu- 
tsin-sha. 

THE IMPERIAL GARDEN PARTY. 

The Imperial Garden Party on Wednesday, at 
the Yenryokan, was exceptionally pleasant, owing 
to perfect weather and the remarkably luxuriant 
blossoms of the double cherries. The Em¬ 
peror looked in excellent health and spirits. His 
Majesty graciously took advantage of the oc¬ 
casion to address some words of kindly sym¬ 
pathy loMr. E.Dun, American Charg6 dAffaires, 
with reference to the sudden death of the Hon. 

J. F. Swift. 

SILK. • 

The usual spring rumours about the state of 
sericulture are beginning to find their way into 
print. We read in a vernacular paper that at 
some houses in the O.siimi district of Sagami 
province, silk worms had already been hatched 
on the nth instant. The same authority adds 
that the mulberry crop is most luxuriant this 
year, as much as 30 kumn (247^ lbs.) of leaves 
being procurable for 60 sen. 

A JAPANESE LADY AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Miss Kiyo Nishigawa has just passed (he junior 
Cambridge local examination, and distinguished 
herself in German. This young lady is, we be¬ 
lieve, the first Japanese who has entered for the 
Cambridge course. She has now been five 
years in Europe, four of which she spent at 
Dusseldorf College on the Rhine, and one in 
EngHand. 

TRINITY CHURCIl, TSUKIJI, TOKYO. 

Morning Prayer at 11 a.m., and Sermon by 
the Rt. Rev. W. H. Hare, Bishop of South Da¬ 
kota.—Evening Prayer at 7.30 p.m. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

- ♦- 

Thk question of probable changes in the Cabi¬ 
net continues to occupy the most prominent 
place in the columns of the vernacular press. 
Count Ito is daily expected to arrive in the 
capital, in company with Viscount Hijikata, 
who was specially despatched by the Emperor 
to Kobe to bring back the' Count. Some 
people believe that, if personally desired by 
the Emperor, Count Ito will not refuse to form 
a new Cabinet. But it generally doubted whether 
he will accept the offer. It is also reported that 
he will do his best to persuade Count Saigo to 
succed Count Yamagata, and that Count Saigo 
will ultimately yield to the persistent and united 
request of his friends. The papers unani¬ 
mously call upon the members of the Cabinet 
to relieve the public from (he uncertainty and 
perplexity of the present situation. The op¬ 
position journals, especially the organs of the 
Kaishin-to, urge upon the new Minister Pre¬ 
sident, whoever he may be, the advisability of 
choosing his colleagues from among politicians 
of the younger generation. These journals 
believe that the time has come for the purifica¬ 
tion of the Government from abuses bequeathed 
as legacies from (he despotic clan administra¬ 
tion of the past twenty-three years. The present 
ministerial crisis, according to these papers, has 
been accelerated by the necessity of forming a 
Cabinet, better adapted to the needs of constitu¬ 
tional government. It is now lime, says the 
Hochi Shimbun, to bring new elements into the 
Cabinet in order to lay a foundation for the new 
constitutional regime of the second Restoration. 
The Mimpo too, calls upon the organizer of the 
new Cabinet—supposing that a new Cabinet is 
about to be formed—to make a fresh departure 
by constructing a responsible Ministry, that is 
to say a Ministry responsible to the Diet. 

* * 

The Jiji Shimpo dwells upon the importance 
of forming a strong Cabinet. In the present 
condition of affairs, *the Jiji recognizes the 
extreme difficulty of carrying its recommenda¬ 
tion into practice. But the chief of the new 
Cabinet, whoever he be, must, in the opinion 
of the Tokyo journal, he prepared to make 
sweeping changes in the personnel of the higher 
dignitaries of State, so as to render the Govern¬ 
ment amenable to the direction of a single 
mind. In another article, the same journal 
admits that if Count Ito should consent to be¬ 
come Minister President, he will be very likely 
to form a strong Cabinet. It recommends him, 
if he should really consent to form a Cabinet, to 
strengthen his position by bringing together 
under his presidency Counts Okuma, Inouye, 
and Goto. The lime is not yet fully ripe for Count 
Ito to assume office, but, on the other hand, the 
Jiji thinks that this is not by any means an un¬ 
favourable opportunity for him to show his.un¬ 
doubted ability as a constitutional statesman. 

* 

* * 

O11 the question of Treaty Revision, the Kai- 
shin-to organs, as well as journals favourably 
disposed towards that party, are evidently re¬ 
solved to concentrate public attention on the 
question of asking the Diet’s consent to the 
tariff schedule of the revised treaties. The 
Kaishin-to seem determined to oppose what 
they believe to be the Government's opinion 
on this point. The Hochi Shimbun and the 
Mimpo traverse the contention put forth 
by some supporters of the Government, that, 
the existing schedule of customs duties having 
been orginally promulgated by an Imperial 
Proclamation, the altered schedule of the new 
treaties may also be proclamed by an Imperial 
Ordinance. These papers claim that, according 
to Art. 62 of the Constitution, custom’s duties 
cannot be changed except by means of law, to 
which the consent of the Diet is required. They 
consequently propose that the portion of the re¬ 
vised treaties relating to customs duties should 
be submitted to the considerktion of the Diet 
pievious to ratification. 

♦ 

* * 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun , writing on the 
subject of the recovery of tariff autonomy, ob¬ 


serves that the principal object aimed at by Japan 
is not to practise protective principles, but to re¬ 
cover the enjoyment of rights naturally belong¬ 
ing to her as an independent Slate. After the 
recovery of tariff autonomy, she will raise the 
rates of customs duties for revenue purposes, the 
present rates being abnormally low and insuffi¬ 
cient. No prohibitive tariff, however, will be 
imposed. The consideration of the question 
whether the Diet’s consent ought to be sought 
for the determination of customs dmies, our con¬ 
temporary proposes to discuss in a future issue. 
* 

« * 

The Kokkai observes that the hesitation of 
the Western Powers to accede to the demands 
of Japan for the revision of the treaties on a 
footing of equality, is owing to their ignorance 
of the real stale of things in this country. Our 
contemporary thinks that, in her present condi¬ 
tion, Japan cannot hope to accomplish her 
cherished object of treaty revision by appealing 
to force. The only means by which she can do 
so is to make herself known to other nations. 
The Kokkai advises its countryman to show 
that they are an honourable, virtuous, and 
chivalrous people; to furnish the scientific 
world with new materials by engaging in the 
exploration of the continent of Asia and also 
by studying the ethnology, national history, j 
ami social conditions of Eastern nations; to 
show the intellectual progress of the nation 
by sending copies ot Japanese translations 
of European works to the original authors 
or to journals in the West; to publish original 
treatises in European languages; to publish 
periodicals in foreign languages; to furnish the 
Japanese Legations and Consulates abroad with 
representative art objects of Japan; to hold 
an international exhibition in Tokyo; to send 
out war vessels to European and American 
ports, taking on board a staff of competent men 
of science. * * * 

The approaching visit of the Russian Prince 
Imperial receives much attention from the ver¬ 
nacular press. The public has shown itself so 
emphatically willing to give the Imperial visitor 
a hearty welcome, that some of the papers now 
warn the people against treating him with flat¬ 
tery and adulation. The Mimpo and the Yomi- 
uri Shimbun, the principal exponents of this 
view, are of opinion that Japan ought to be 
on intimate terms with Russia, and they do 
not object to giving a hearty and respectful 
welcome to the Prince. But, on the other 
hand, they do not desire to see the people 
lower their own dignity as an independent 
nation by resorting to adulatory addresses 
and entertainments in order to please the 
future occupant of the Muscovite throne. They 
ridicule the journals that were at first inclined 
to view the approaching visit with suspicion and 
even ill-feeling, but now vie with each other in 
recommending the people to receive the august 
visitor with as much respect and friendship as 
possible. * * • 

The Kokumin Shimbun calls upon the 
people to entertain the Russian Prince Im¬ 
perial as the guest not only of the Government, 
but, also of the nation. In 1872 Japan was 
honoured with a visit by a Russian Prince, who 
was received by the Imperial Family and the 
Government with every maik of respect and 
goodwill. At that time the altitude of the 
people was of little consequence, but now that 
the system of Government has been entirely 
changed, the conduct of the people towards any 
foreign guest of the country may have great 
international consequences. Our contemporary, 
therefore, advises the inhabitants of all import¬ 
ant towns, thiough which the Russian Crown 
Prince will pass, to entertain him with proper 
respect and goodwill. 

* 

* * 

Count Goto is now the object of adverse com¬ 
ment on the part of some Metropolitan papers, 
especially those connected with the Kaishin-lo. 
Some days ago, the Department over which he 
presides invited tenders for (he caniage of mail 
matter. The Nippon Yilden Kaisha offeted to 
do the business at the lowest price, but the 
choice of the Department fell upon the next 


lowest tender, that presented by the Nippon Un-yu 
Kaisha. It happens that the principal share¬ 
holders of the successful company are very in¬ 
timately connected with Count Goto. From this 
circumstance and from the fact that the tender 
of the successful company exactly coincided with 
the officially estimated cost, the papers expiess 
doubt as to the fairness of the Minister of Com¬ 
munications in this business of public lenders. 
Another affair viewed with considerable jealousy 
by some journals is that the Choya Shimbun 
has received permission from the Communica¬ 
tions Department to devote a portion of its space 
to the publication of official information relating 
to the Department. The paper publishing such 
information is entitled to receive a subscrip¬ 
tion from the Department of Communications to 
the extent of about 5,000 copies daily, for dis¬ 
tribution to the post offices throughout the coun¬ 
try. It is staled by the press that favouritism is 
the order of the day in the Department of Com¬ 
munications. The Yomiuri Shimbun , a Kai¬ 
shin-lo organ, observes that while Mr. Maye- 
jima retained the post of Vice-Minister, the 
known difference of political views between him 
and his chief went far'to ensure that the De¬ 
partment should be impartial to all the existing 
parties, but now that the whole management 
of business is in the hands of Count Goto alone, 
public confidence in the integrity of the Dep;rt- 
tnent has been very much weakened. The 
Hochi Shimbun alludes to the vehemence 
with which Count Goto when out of office, at¬ 
tacked the evil practices of the clan Govern¬ 
ment, and declares itself grievously disappoint¬ 
ed in its expectation that he, of all men, would be 
free from the abuses he had so loudly condemned 
just before his acceptance of the portfolio of 
Communications. The Count is advised to 
he more careful of his public conduct. The 
Kokkai also joins in animadverting on the al¬ 
leged favouritism of the Department of Com¬ 
munications. * * * 

The Jiyu Shimbun, after a holiday of 18 
days, began to appear again on the 191I1 hist. 
From the opening article of that day’s issue, we 
learn that the complaints of shareholders against 
the former editorial staff related to the tendency 
shown by the latter to make the paper an organ 
of the men of Tosa, and not of general liberal¬ 
ism, in the interest of which it had been origi¬ 
nally established. The new editor recognizes 
the great services rendered by Count Itagaki to 
the cause of liberty in Japan, but strongly pro¬ 
tests against the Jiyu Shimbun being employed 
to serve the Count’s personal purpos*-s. The 
article is of considerable interest, as it indicates 
the degree of internal dissension to which the 
Jiyu-lo has been reduced. It is a misfortune 
that the only statesman at present qualified to 
take the leadership of the party should be so closely 
associated with a faction disliked by politicians 
of a liberal tendency. If tilings go on in this 
way, there seems to be little hope of the Jiyu-lo 
acquiring that cohesive and effective .strength 
which so preeminently characterizes the Kai¬ 
shin-to, « * * 

The question of emigration and cololiizatiou 
occupies considerable space in the columns of 
the vernacular press. A Mr. Ishigami Kimi- 
taro writes in the editorial columns of the Choya 
Shimbun on a scheme of emigration to Mexico. 
He professes to be a member of a land company 
of San Francisco, and in that capacity he returned 
to Japan in the spring of last year. Since then, 
after experiencing various difficulties, lie has 
been able to form a colonization society, with 
the support of several influential men. He does 
not give the details of.his scheme ; hut confining 
himself to a description of the progress of Euro¬ 
pean colonization in various parts of the world, 
lie recommends his countrymen to emigrate to 
Mexico. Mr. Fukumolo has begun a series 
of articles on the subject of colonization in the 
columns of the Nippon. In the opening article 
he considers the question whether the Japanese 
are naturally adapted for the purposes of colo¬ 
nization, and concludes that their high spirit, their 
chivalry, and their courage indicate that they 
are well fitted for that purpose. He also urges 
upon the Government the necessity of fixing its 
policy of colonization. 
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THE FIRST JAPANESE DIET. 

-- 

1. 

T HE session of the first Japanese Diet is 
past, but the wonder of it remains, and 
the foreign public has still to pronounce 
judgment on the results of the novel ex¬ 
periment. There appears to be a certain 
reluctance on the part of the critics. Pro¬ 
bably they are still more or less bewilder¬ 
ed. It seems so strange that a country 
twenty-five years ago steeped to the lips in 
feudalism, should to-day find itself in the full 
swing of parliamentary institutions. People 
can hardly yet realize the fact. More¬ 
over full materials for forming an opinion 
are wantingin the caseof thegreat majority 
of foreigners. Summarized reports of the 
debates have, indeed, been published, but 
these convey only an imperfect idea how 
the new machinery worked and how the 
representatives of the people acquitted 
themselves in their unaccustomed r 61 e. 
Probably not half a dozen foreigners, out¬ 
side the members of the Foreign Corps 
Diplomatique, visited the Diet during its 
session. The apathy shown was curious. 
With the future of Japanese constitutional 
institutions at the bar of practical trial, the 
foreign residents seldom thought of enter¬ 
ing the Parliamentary buildings. Com¬ 
mon curiosity might have inspired a wish 
to watch the doings of the first repre¬ 
sentative assembly in the Orient. The 
incalculable importance of the essay to 
Japan herself, with whose progress—moral, 
political and material—we are all so 
closely concerned, ought to have attract¬ 
ed keen attention. But no. Men who 
will journey to Tokyo to witness theatri¬ 
cals, attend an evening party, or look at 
the spring blossoms, would not take the 
same trip in order to observe with their 
own eyes the most momentous incident in 
the history of modern Japan. This gene¬ 
ral indifference was truly reflected in the 
columns of the local foreign press. Only 
the briefest and most fragmentary epitomes 
of the proceedings were published by two 
out of our six open-port contemporaries, 
and as if to emphasise this neglect, one of 
the six subsequently filled a considerable 
part of its columns with verbatim transla¬ 
tions of such portions of the proceedings as 
seemed likely to injure the reputation of the 
Government. The vital questions of the 
fitness of the Japanese people to inaugu¬ 
rate representative institutions, of their 
capacity for legislative work, of their abi¬ 
lity in debate, of their insight into parlia¬ 
mentary functions, and of. their readiness 
to take part in administrative affairs—all 
these questions, the answers to which 
furnish unerring gauges of the nation’s 
prospects, did not receive a fraction of the 
attention devoted to the task of seek¬ 
ing to discredit the Administration. We 
assume, however, that intelligent observers 
of Japan’s progress will be glad to learn 
something about the Japanese Diet, and 
for their sake we shall devote a few lines 


to describing the procedure and pointing 
out some special features of the first re¬ 
presentative national assembly ever held 
in the Orient. 

Imagine nine Vs laid side by side 
with an interval between each, their 
apexes converging on the circumference 
of a small circular arc; and imagine 
transverse lines drawn across these 
Vs, parallel to the circumference of the 
arc. Then the transverse lines repre¬ 
sent the members’ desks and each V 
represents the group of desks allotted 
to a “ Section.” The arc is the dais. At its 
back is the President’s seat having a ros¬ 
trum immediately before it, the seat and 
rostrum standing to each other in much the 
same relation as a church pulpit to the 
lectern beneath it, and the height of the 
rostrum being so adjusted that the head 
of its occupant is just on a level with the 
President’s desk. It results that the Pre¬ 
sident can, if he desires, lean over and 
communicate with the occupant of the 
rostrum in a tone too low to be audible 
throughout the House. This, of course, 
has its advantages, but it has also the 
drawback that points of order made by 
the President often fail to receive the 
publicity desirable in the interests of dis¬ 
cipline. Beside the President, at the 
same desk, sits the Chief Secretary. Fre¬ 
quent colloquies between the two show 
that the President appreciates the advan¬ 
tage of a second opinion in cases of 
difficulty. At the back of the dais a long 
row of seats is occupied by the Secretaries 
and minor officials, and in the front of the 
dais, flanking the rostrum, stand chairs for 
Ministers of State and Government Dele¬ 
gates. Finally, the table for the short¬ 
hand reporters is immediately under the 
rostrum, and spacious galleries all round 
the circumference of the House contain the 
Imperial Box, the Boxes for the Peers and 
the Diplomatic corps, together with seats 
for a large number of humbler visitors. 

The distribution of the three hundred 
members into nine “ sections ” is a peculiar 
and interesting arrangement. It is effected 
originally by lot, and its evident conse¬ 
quence is a hap-hazard intermingling of 
political parties. A member of the oppo¬ 
sition finds himself sitting cheek by jowl 
with a strong supporter of the Government, 
and a violent Radical rubs elbows with a 
staunch Conservative. The restraints ex¬ 
ercised by uncongenial companionship are 
thus brought into full play, whatever they 
may be worth in assisting to preserve or¬ 
der. The main object of the Sections, 
however, is to facilitate business. Much 
of the work has to be done by Committees, 
numbering either nine or some multiple of 
nine. Thus each Section has its own 
representatives on a Committee. In vot¬ 
ing by ballot, too, the advantage of the 
Section system is very conspicuous. 

From the conversation rooms ( danwa - 
shitsu) and Committee rooms ( iin-shitsu ) 
the members are summoned to the Chamber 


by thetinkleof the President’s bell—an elec¬ 
tric bell, of course. They enter and take 
their places almost without a sound. A 
visitor in the gallery turns his back to the 
Chamber, and on looking round again, 
finds, to his surprise, that the hitherto 
empty desks have all been suddenly and 
noiselessly occupied! Before every mem¬ 
ber lies a volume which he frequently con¬ 
sults. It is a pretty bulky book, containing 
213 Rules of Procedure. The enactment 
of these rules was the House’s first effort of 
legislation. Pending the accomplishment 
of the work, business could not proceed in 
an orderly fashion. Therefore, when the 
session opened on November the 25th, 
each member received a printed copy of 
draft rules which had been prepared by 
the Government. A Committee appoint¬ 
ed to revise the draft completed its 
labours in three days, and the House 
passed the whole body of regulations with¬ 
out a query. Some critics condemned this 
proceeding as rashly precipitate, but there 
has been no reason to repent it. The 
rules have worked well in practice, and 
though there has occasionally been talk of 
amending one or two provisions, the vol¬ 
ume still remains as it was at the outset. 
Engaged in a wholly novel task and re¬ 
quired to adhere to the letter of 213 rules, 
the members, it may well be supposed, 
showed a certain amount of hesitation 
and restraint in the early days of the 
session. A not insignificant portion of 
the points raised in the House turned on 
applications or interpretations of the 
rules, and after the opening words of a 
speaker’saddressit wasacommon spectacle 
to see a universal flutter of leaves as the 
whole assembly looked up No. 193, or some 
other provision referred to, like an atten¬ 
tive congregation searching for the text 
given out by a favourite preacher. Rules, 
it lias sometimes been said by superficial 
observers, are the curse of modern Japan. 
The thirst for rules that used to pervade 
all classes of inquirers, and the rigid, undis¬ 
criminating enforcement of the letter of the 
law by petty officials, created the impres¬ 
sion that the Japanese are a mechanical, 
statute-ridden people, without much self- 
reliance or independent intelligence. Aiid 
yet, how natural and even inevitable it is 
that, failing experience, men should place 
explicit reliance on rules. When every 
feature of the civilization th&y are adopting 
is new to a people, their respect for the 
minutiae of each rule accompanying the 
novel system is likely to be in direct pro¬ 
portion to their respect for the system it¬ 
self. Men seldom ask for rules now-a- 
days. The once painfully docile student 
is disposed to be “a law unto himself;” 
the staid constable begins to glory in the 
exercise of his own discretion, and the 
volume of well thumbed “ Rules of Pro¬ 
cedure” lies comparatively neglected on 
each member’s desk. The desks them¬ 
selves are not roomy, neither do they 
suggest great comfort, but their occupants 
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appear satisfied. Fixed to the top of each 
desk is a solid block of wood, square in 
section, its sides about 2 inches and its 
length some 14 or 15. Attached to the 
desk by a hinge, it can be raised or lower¬ 
ed at will. When a member is present in 
the House, he raises this block and leaves 
it upright until he leaves his place, for by- 
means of numerals painted in large white 
figures on its four black faces, the mem¬ 
ber’s number can be read from every part 
of the House, and his name ascertained. 
It was originally contemplated that in all 
parliamentary references to one another, 
the members should use numbers instead 
of names, but the cold impersonality of 
this procedure soon made it unpopular. A 
trace, indeed, of the original custom still 
survives. A member of conservative in¬ 
stincts occasionally alludes to No. Fifty- 
five’s remarks, or to No. a Hundred-and- 
seven’s arguments, and when seeking the 
President’s permission to speak, numbers 
and names are called out indiscriminately. 
But as a general rule members allude to 
one another by name, suffixing not the 
dopular honorific san or sama, but the 
more refined though less respectful kun. 
This use of names, the fact that the mem¬ 
bers do not cover their heads, and a pecu¬ 
liar fashion of seeking to catch the Presi¬ 
dent’s eye, will probably strike a visitor as 
the most salient differences between Japa¬ 
nese parliamentary procedure and British. 
There can be little doubt that in respect 
of the two former points the advantage is 
on the side of the Japanese practice. Sit¬ 
ting in the House with covered head is 
a relic of semi-civilization, and to describe 
a fellow-legislator as the honourable mem¬ 
ber for “ Liverpool ” or “ Lancashire," in¬ 
stead of plain Mr. So-and-So, seems a 
senseless piece of affectation. In Japan 
a cognate formula would become parti¬ 
cularly cumbersome, since it would be 
necessary to say “ the honourable member 
for No. such and such a district of No. such 
and such a Division." But, on the other 
hand, the Japanese parliamentary method 
of “ catching the President’s eye ’’ is de¬ 
cidedly not to be commended. The can¬ 
didate springs to his feet, grasps his nu¬ 
merical block, and in a loud voice calls out 
“President; No. 56;’’ or “President; 
ARAI ShoGO," and remains thus, repeat¬ 
ing his call at intervals, until he or some 
one else is definitely recognised. It is not 
“ Mr. President,” but simply “ President” 

( Gicho ), and no one seems as yet to have 
any idea of giving way because a better 
man is simultaneously seeking recognition. 
Thus it sometimes happens that seven or 
eight members are on their feet at the 
same time in different parts of the House, 
crying “ Gicho , Gicho'' with vehement in- 
sistance proportionate to the interest of the 
question under consideration. The effect 
conveyed is decidedly disorderly, though 
in point of fact no idea of creating a dis¬ 
turbance may be entertained. Another 
consequence of such procedure is that a 


speaker’s chances of indulging in a fine 
peroration are reduced to a minimum. The 
peculiar construction of the Japanese lan¬ 
guage renders it possible to recognise, 
almost unerringly, the opening words of the 
appeal which, as a point of present-day eti¬ 
quette, orators are wont to make to their 
audience’s intelligence or sympathy at the 
end of a speech. The form of the appeal 
may vary largely, but its general nature 
is not to be concealed. The result is that 
the member or members desiring to speak 
next, are on their feet calling "Gicho” be¬ 
fore the closing sentence is half finished, 
and of course, under such circumstances, 
an impassioned or elaborate peroration 
becomes an absurdity. Any so-called “dis¬ 
order” hitherto occurring in the House 
has been due to this cause. A foreign 
journalist recently spoke of the “ row¬ 
dyism ” of the Japanese Diet. It would 
have been difficult to choose a less appro¬ 
priate term. There has been no “ row¬ 
dyism,” nor anything approaching such 
a condition. In times of excitement, 
several members have been on their feet 
together, and the President's recognition 
of one among them failing to be appre¬ 
ciated by all, it has seemed for a few 
moments as though no control existed 
But invariably so soon as it is understood 
that a member has obtained the President’s 
permission to address the House, the other 
aspirants resume their seats. Probably the 
experience of this first session will indicate 
the advisability of interdicting all attempts 
to attract the President’s attention by 
calling out to him. If the members were 
permitted only to rise and remain stand¬ 
ing in silence until obtaining recognition 
from the chair, the only element of dis¬ 
order at present visible would be removed. 


11. 

It is optional with a member to speak 
either from his seat or from the rostrum 
with the President’s permission, but the 
latter plan is always adopted in case of a 
speech of any length, and is often insisted 
on by the President as a means of restoring 
calm in the House. The interval occupied 
by the intending speaker’s passage to the 
rostrum, and the foi'mal character of the 
whole business, contribute materially to 
dissipate any tendency to excitement. It 
is in this part of the proceedings that the 
peculiar aplomb of the Japanese is most 
apparent. To be required to march up 
to a kind of pulpit, face an audience of, 
perhaps, six hundred people, and deliver 
one’s opinions at length, would be a trying 
ordeal for persons afflicted with any degree 
of sensitiveness. But among the three 
hundred members of the Japanese House 
of Representatives, there does not appear 
to be a man incapable of going through this 
performance with absolute freedom from 
gaucherie or self-consciousness. The same 
enviable equanimity is observable through- 
lout the delivery of a speech. For all the 
moral disturbance visible in his demeanour 


or to be detected in his voice, the speaker 
might just as well be addressing a familiar 
friend across a dinner-table as the three 
hundred representatives of his nation in 
the House of Parliament. Certainly such 
impassibility is an immense advantage in 
one sense : ideas are not clouded or the 
power of expressing them paralysed by 
nervousness. But, if Occidental standards 
are to be applied, there is loss in an¬ 
other direction : uniform absence of feeling 
and fervour sometimes conveys an impres¬ 
sion of monotony and want of earnestness. 
It seems strange that this mood should pre¬ 
vail, seeing to how high a point the art of 
elocution, with all its accompaniment of 
gesture and vocal modulation, has been 
carried by religious teachers, as well as by 
professional lecturers of the koshakushi and 
hanashika order in Japan. But the present 
temper of the House of Representatives is 
decidedly opposed to oratorical displays. 
Graces of language and scholarly forms of 
expression are indeed highly appreciated. 
A man like Mr. TAKAHASH! TetsuSHIRO, 
who can speak for half an hour without 
uttering asinglesolecisin, from the polished 
scholar’s point of view, without a single 
repetition suggesting paucity of verbal 
resources, and always with an even flow 
of strong but delicately selected and artis¬ 
tically grouped words, is listened to with 
evident pleasure and attention. But, on 
the other hand, a man like Mr. MiSAKl 
KAMENOSUKE, who aims at the most ab¬ 
solute directness, and who, equally by 
choice of . brief language and quietly dis¬ 
tinct utterance, seeks to divert attention 
altogether from the form, and to direct it 
entirely to the substance of his speech, 
can count on a not less favourable hear¬ 
ing. There is little tolerance of rhetorical 
flowers. Whatever time may be frittered 
away in discussing trivial and fruitless 
questions, the mode of expression adopted 
in the House is decidedly business-like. 
As a ruletheaddresses arc short. A sitting 
virtually lasting only four hours offers little 
scope for lengthy oratorical achievements. 
As to the quality of the speeches, the 
peculiar character of the Japanese langu¬ 
age is a distinct bar to eloquence. The 
well recognised rule of graceful writing or 
speaking, that consecutive sentences must 
not have identical endings or beginnings, 
can scarcely be observed when the structure 
of a language relegates the chief auxiliary 
verb to a terminal place, and when, more¬ 
over, the auxiliary itself has dimensions 
quite out of proportion to the part it plays. 
Another difficulty is caused bv the want of 
a relative pronoun ; a want tending to 
render sentences involved and obscure. 
Indeed this latter defect has left a marked 
impress on the oratorical style of modern 
Japan. It has produced a school of speak¬ 
ers who ruthlessly sacrifice grace and 
smoothness on the shrine of lucidity. 
When everything predicated about a sub¬ 
ject has to be tacked behind it in the form 
of a long adjectival chain—as for example 
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the in-connection - with-your-debt-to-the- 
bank-I-yesterday-cominunicated-lo you in¬ 
formation—one or more of the links may 
easily drop out of the memory of a listener. 
To prevent this the speaker picks up again 
such of the links as he desires to emphasize, 
and reembodies them in short supplemen¬ 
tary sentences, where they acquire promi¬ 
nence at the expense of a jerky, dislocated 
style. Mr. SUYEMATSU KENCHO is a lead¬ 
ing representative of this school, the mem¬ 
bers of which have, for the most part, been 
forced into their inelegant but lucid habit 
of speech by the exigencies of scientific 
or philosophical lectures. The provincial 
constituents of the House smiled audibly 
once or twice when being initiated by Mr. 
SUYEMATSU into the methods of this new 
rhetorical school, but they soon recovered 
their gravity on discovering that each loss 
of grace and continuity was compensated 
by a gain of perspicuity and precision. 
Parliament itself, however, promises to 
forge its own fashion of speech. The ne¬ 
cessity of publicly debating subjects—many 
of which were not even conceived in the 
Japan of twenty years ago—that is to say, 
were not conceived under the aspects 
which they present to the legislators of 
to-day—has given, and is daily giving, an 
immense impulse to the growth of the 
language. It seems more than probable, 
too, that the debates in the Diet will ulti¬ 
mately bridge over the gulf between the 
written and the spoken languages, and that 
with political liberty Japan will also es¬ 
cape from the crippling fetters of a custom 
which requires that the thoughts of her 
people can only be preserved by altering 
the form in which they are conceived. 

We have noted impassiveness and suav¬ 
ity as prominent characteristics of the 
speakers. But there are marked exceptions. 
Chief among them is Mr. INOUYE Kaku- 
GORO, certainly //^orator of the House from 
a Western point of view. Capable of re¬ 
maining on a placid level if his subject 
demands such a mood, he is equally ready 
to climb the summit of impassioned vehe¬ 
mence, and to his great command of apt 
expression and illustration is added a na¬ 
tural grace of strong and suitable gesture. 1 
If he typifies the future parliamentary 
speaker of Japan—and if there be such a 
thing as a national type of orator—critics 
will ultimately find no difference to record 
between the oratory of the Orient and that 
of the Occident. 

No part of the story of the new Diet has 
more interest for Westerns than the work¬ 
ing of the Standing Orders. These con¬ 
sist of the Law of the Houses ( Giin-ho), 
which forms an appendix to the Constitu¬ 
tion, and the Rules of Procedure (Giin 
Kisoku), which, as explained above, were 
drafted by the Government and adopted 
by the Houses after examination by a 
Committee. The framers of the Japanese 
Constitution were happily circumstanced 
in one respect; they had the experience 
of Western countries to-guide them. They 


saw how it had fared with parliamentary 
institutions in England ; how, in the face 
of paralysing obstruction, the House of 
Commons had been obliged to revoke its 
own liberties, to narrow the limits of de¬ 
bate, to restrict the rights of the majority, 
and to throw away not a few of the safe¬ 
guards hitherto deemed necessary for the 
preservation of the public safety. Taught 
by these examples, the Japanese sought to 
elaborate a system which should embody 
the liberties properly belonging to parlia¬ 
mentary institutions, without offering any 
encouragement to license. It remains to 
be seen how far they succeeded in realizing 
their ideal. 

Each House of the Japanese Diet is con¬ 
trolled by a President, corresponding with 
the “Speaker” of Western parliaments. 
No attempt has been made to follow the ex¬ 
ample of Great Britain, where the Speaker 
is supposed to be an absolutely impartial 
officer of the House, removed entirely 
beyond the range of party politics. In Japan 
the President and Vice-President of the 
Lower House are theoretically partisans, 
being elected by the House. They derive 
a semblance of independence by being 
nominated by the EMPEROR from among 
three candidates elected by the House, but 
as the EMPEROR naturally accepts the 
House’s choice, this provision has no prac¬ 
tical force. Judging by the practice of the 
first Diet, it seems probable that the Pre¬ 
sident will always represent the party 
commanding the largest number of ad¬ 
herents in the House, while the Vice- 
President will be a member of the party 
next in point of strength. The three can¬ 
didates for each office are voted for on 
separate lists, but the indications furnished 
by the list for President are accepted in 
voting the list for Vice-President, so that 
the second name on the former becomes the 
first on the latter. It is possible, of course, 
that both officials may be members of the 
same party, since they are elected by se¬ 
parate ballots. Buttheconductof the House 
thus far shows a disposition to contrive 
that each of the two principal parties shall 
see itself represented in the presidential 
chair. A third office of great importance 
is the chairmanship of the Committee of 
the whole House. Its occupant is elected 
by the House at the beginning of the 
Session. He sits for only one Session, 
whereas the President and Vice-President 

1 

sit for the whole term of a Diet’s life, 
namely, four years. Further, no emolu¬ 
ments are attached to his office, while an¬ 
nual salaries of 4,000 yen and 2,000 yen 
respectively are paid to the President and 
Vice-President. The Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of the whole House is nevertheless 
a person of much consequence, and the 
procedure of the members in respect of 
him was watched with great interest. 
In his case, also, the give-and-take spirit 
animating the first House was conspicu¬ 
ously shown, for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency having fallen to the lot of 


the Radicals {Jiyu-to) and the Indepen¬ 
dents ( Taisei-kai ), respectively—Messrs. 
Nakajima Nobuyuki and Tsuda Mami- 
CHI —the chairmanship of the whole was 
given to Mr. SHIMADA SABURO, a distin¬ 
guished representative of the Progres¬ 
sionists ( Kaishin-to ). 


III. 

The powers vested in the President of 
the House are large. We shall enumerate 
them in detail, because the question of the 
presiding officer’s functions has become a 
problem of keen and pressing interest to 
all the friends of parliamentary institutions 
in the West. 

The President determines the Orders of 
the Day ( Giji-nittei ), including in it the 
subjects to be submitted to the House and 
their sequence. In the exercise of this 
function he is subjected to one restriction 
only, namely, that the matter appearing in 
the Orders of the Lower House must not be 
under debate simultaneously in the Upper, 
unless such a course be specially dictated 
by parliamentary convenience. The Orders 
of the Day contain, also, the names of the 
members desiring to speak to any motion. 
Those who have sent in their names are 
entitled to occupy the rostrum before 
casual speakers, and the supporters and 
opponents of a measure are placed altern¬ 
ately on the list. If, however, the recorded 
names of speakers on one side exceed the 
names submitted on the other, it rests with 
the President to supplement the latter 
from among members rising during the 
debate. He also determines whether a 
member shall speak from the rostrum or 
from his seat. The general rule is the 
rostrum, but when the proposed remarks 
promise to be brie/, the speaker may stand 
in his place. This right of direction, 
though insignificant at first sight, is ne¬ 
vertheless capable of being exercised in a 
manner very embarrassing to political 
opponents. Of course no member is en¬ 
titled to speak twice in the same debate, 
but this rule does not apply to the intro¬ 
ducer of a Bill or the maker of a motion, 
who, for purposes of explanation, may 
address the House several times. With 
the President, however, rests the power to 
see that the latter privilege is not abused : 
he must take care that an explanation 
does not become an argument. He is 
also authorized to check irrelevancy, but 
as yet there has been little occasion to ex¬ 
ercise this authority, the members having 
almost invariably shown a strong disposi¬ 
tion to confine themselves to their subject 
and to refrain from repeating any argu¬ 
ments advanced by a previous speaker. 
The President himself is not precluded 
from taking part in a debate, but he must 
announce his intention of doing so, and 
vacate the chair, leaving it in the posses¬ 
sion of the Vice-President until the end of 
the debate. The language of the Rules 
seems to delegate to him considerable 
power to end a debate, since it is left to 
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him to determine whether the discussion is 
concluded. But in practice he does not 
exercise this power. Debates are nearly 
always terminated by means of the closure. 
Any member may, at any period, move the 
closure (toron shyukyokii), and if' the mo¬ 
tion finds one supporter, it must be put to 
the House without discussion, the Presi¬ 
dent having no such discretion in this 
matter as is given to the Speaker of the 
British House of Commons. There has 
as yet been no disposition to exercise 
tyranically the great power thus placed in 
the hands of the majority. The House has 
employed the closure as a simple instru¬ 
ment for facilitating procedure. More¬ 
over, abuse of the closure is guarded 
against by the system of giving prece¬ 
dence to members who have take the 
trouble to intimate beforehand their inten¬ 
tion of speaking, and by the rule that the 
debate must, as far as possible, he carried 
on alternately by supporters and opposers. 
After the closure has been voted, or after 
the President has announced that a divi¬ 
sion will be taken, no further speaking is 
permitted. 

There are four methods of taking a 
vote, first, by requiring the “contents” 
to stand (sansei kiritsu) ; secondly, by 
calling the roll and requiring members to 
vote aloud from their places (sfiimei ten- 
ko ) ; thirdly, by ballot without names ( mu- 
kimei tohyo); and fourthly, by ballot with 
names (kimei tohyo). The President may 
decide which of these methods shall be 
employed. It need scarcely be said that 
he generally selects the first, but if a mo¬ 
tion, having at least twenty supporters, 
is made in favour of any of the other three, 
the sense of the House is taken. The result 
of a vote by standing may be challenged 
by one member, and recourse must then 
be had to one of the other methods, at the 
President’s discretion ; but no objection to 
the vote by roll-call is valid unless it finds 
at least twenty supporters. In the case of 
written ballots, white and blue papers are 
employed, each member writing his name. 
For unwritten ballots, black and white 
balls are used, accompanied by the cards 
of the voters. The President has autho¬ 
rity to decide doubtful points in the Con¬ 
stitution, the Law of the House, or the 
Rules of Procedure, but he may consult 
the House’s opinion, and it need scarcely 
be said that he generally does so. Another 
important power vested in him is com¬ 
petence to order a recess at any moment. 
In the ordinary routine he can either ad¬ 
journ the House at the usual hour of closing 
—6 p.m., the time of daily session being 
from I p.m. to 6 p.m.—or extend the sit¬ 
ting for a special purpose. The House, 
too, may of course vote any change in its 
diurnal hours. But the peculiar power of 
the President is that, should the House 
fall into a state of excitement, or should it 
be found difficult to maintain order, he 
may either announce a recess or close the 
session for the day. Recourse to the 


latter expedient was not found necessary 
during the first Diet, but on several occa¬ 
sions short recesses were taken, and it 
may almost be said to have become a 
feature of Japanese parlianventary proce¬ 
dure that when the House develops a 
disposition to wrangle or dispute warmly, 
the members are sent to the Committee 
chambers and waiting rooms to discuss 
and settle the knotty point in private con- 
conclave. Over individual members the 
authority of the President is exercised in 
five ways for purposes of good order. He 
may either warn the offender, stop him, or 
direct him to retract his remarks, and if 
the member fail to respect the ruling of 
the chair, he may be either prohibited 
from speaking for the rest of the day, or 
ordered to leave the House, the Presi¬ 
dent having under his direction a force 
of police officials provided by the Govern¬ 
ment to carry out his mandates. Nor 
does his power stop here. Among the 
Standing Committees of the House there 
is one called the Committee on Disciplinary 
Punishment. It consists of 27 members, 
and is competent to recommend that a 
member be openly reprimanded, or re¬ 
quired to express an apology in public 
session, or suspended for a certain time, 
or expelled. Either by direct instruction 
of the President, or in compliance with 
a motion having at least twenty support¬ 
ers, the Committee may be required to 
examine into and report upon any case call¬ 
ing for disciplinary punishment. 

The conduct of the President in the 
exercise of these great powers amid cir¬ 
cumstances where tradition, that cher¬ 
ished guide of feeble minds, could not 
afford any assistance, was watched with 
much curiosity and some anxiety. That 
he succeeded is proved by the neutral 
verdict of the public to-day. To preserve 
order and keep the machine of parliament 
moving smoothly, without making him¬ 
self conspicuous, seems to have been his 
aim from the first. There were times 
when, to foreign observers, his methods 
appeared to lack firmness and dignity. 
Once, in the face of distinctly contume¬ 
lious behaviour on the part of a member, 
who persisted in refusing to abide by the 
ruling of the chair as to the interpretation 
of a vote just recorded, the President 
ordered the offender to be removed. But 
while the order was actually in course of 
execution, the President hesitated, took 
the sense of the House as to the inter¬ 
pretation of the vote, and finding the 
majority against him, suffered the offend¬ 
ing member to resume his seat. Now 
although the member was right in theory, 
he certainly erred in practice, and it was 
felt that the dignity of the chair suffered by 
the incident. On an other occasion, when 
the House had to consider the question of 
instructing the Disciplinary Committee to 
inquire into certain alleged irregularities 
of attendance on the part of the President’s 
brother-in-law, a charge of favouritism 


was preferred against the President by ‘a 
prominent member, but although an ex¬ 
cited scene followed, the incident passed 
without further notice. Speaking curso¬ 
rily, such affairs indicate a want of due firm¬ 
ness. The key to the situation is to be found, 
however, in a speech delivered from the 
chair early in the session, when the House 
seemed in danger of breaking away alto¬ 
gether from presidential control. In a 
few direct, well chosen words, delivered 
with perfect repose of manner, Mr. Naka- 
JlMA reminded the House that he was not 
there to rule with a rod of iron, but rather 
to work out, in conjunction with and by 
the intelligent aid of the members, the 
details of a procedure equally novel to all, 
and requiring, for its proper elaboration, 
the mutual forbearance and cooperation of 
both sides. In short, he took the simple 
and straightforward view that the members 
and he were circumstanced alike in respect 
of the novelty of the situation and of the 
criteriaavailablefor guidance, and that their 
function was to evolve a system capable of 
general endorsement rather than toattempt 
to pose as finished performers. He was 
able to keep this fact before the House 
throughout, and it is impossible not to 
acknowledge his tact and judgment when 
we observe that under his manipulation 
the procedure of the House quietly and 
unobtrusively took definite and acceptable 
shape, and that he merged himself so com¬ 
pletely in his office as to leave the public 
uncertain whether he shaped events or 
took direction from them. One thing is 
beyond doubt, that he gave no shadow of 
warrant for a suspicion of partisanship. 
His impartiality remained absolutely un¬ 
impeachable throughout, and it is certainly 
not the least remarkable feature of the 
first Japanese Parliament, that this praise 
must be equally accorded to the Vice-Pre¬ 
sident, Mr. ISUDA, and to the Chairman 
of Committee of the Whole, Mr. Shimada 
SABURO. The three men, each in his own 
way, discharged the duties of their posts 
with complete independence of party ties 
Perhaps their attitudes may be best and 
most briefly described by saying that 
Mr. NAKAJIMA deliberately divested him¬ 
self of all subjective qualities in order 
to work out an ideal of neutrality ; that 
Mr. TSUDA was so entirely absorbed 
by his office as to forget his party, and 
that Mr. SHIMADA gave a successful de¬ 
monstration of what, as a leader of the 
Progressionists, he considered a President 
ought to be. But it is evident that until 
parliamentary practice in Japan shall have 
crystallized into a distinct and recognised 
form no President can undertake to rule the 
House confidently and firmly. 


IV. 

A GREAT part of the business of the House 
is discharged by Committees. There are 
three Standing Committees, namely, the 
Budget Committee, consisting of 63 mem¬ 
bers; the Disciplinary Committee, of 27, 
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and the Petitions Committee, of 36. The 
members of these Committees are elected 
originally by unwritten ballots in the Sec¬ 
tions, vacancies which subsequently occur 
being filled by election in the Section con¬ 
cerned. The work of the Disciplinary Com¬ 
mittee is entirely casual : it has no function 
to perform unless the President instructs 
it to inquire into the conduct of an offen¬ 
ding number. The Committee on Petitions 
receives petitions, examines them, and 
presents every week to the House a list, 
noting their essential points. It is not yet 
quite clear how far the House will occupy 
itself with petitions. The law does not 
require it to debate them, unless the Com¬ 
mittee, or thirty members at least of the 
House, desire that course; but it must 
vote whether to entertain them for trans¬ 
mission to the Government, or to reject 
them, and in the former case it must ac¬ 
company the petition with a memorial. 
The tendency of the first Diet was to re¬ 
gard itself as a medium for transmitting 
petitions rather than as a judge of their 
merits, but this disposition may have.been 
prompted by lack of time to adopt a more 
thorough procedure. A three months’ 
session, the daily hours being only from 1 
p.m. to 6 p.m., cannot leave much leisure 
for considering petitions that pour in by 
hundreds, and it is not improbable that, in 
the great majority of cases, the House will 
be guided entirely in this matter by the 
recommendations of its Committee. The 
Budget Committee has a function of great 
importance to perform. It receives the 
Budget immediately on the latter's being 
presented to the House, and examines 
it minutely, delegates from the various 
Departments of State attending through¬ 
out the Committee’s session in order to 
furnish all required information. A period 
of fifteen days is allowed for this 
work. It proved insufficient in the case 
of the first Budget, for although the 63 
members of Committee were divided into 
sections, each taking a separate Depart¬ 
ment of the Administration in the Esti¬ 
mates, they had much to say on this first 
occasion of their exercise of financial 
power, and party politics made themselves 
felt strongly in their deliberations. It 
had been anticipated that after the work 
of this large Committee, the House’s 
attitude towards the Budget would be¬ 
come somewhat perfunctory. The fear 
was not altogether justified. Long and 
animated debates marked the progress 
of the Committee’s Report through the 
House, and it was rejected at the last 
moment. Still the indications furnished 
by the first session are that the business 
of the Budget will gradually be left to 
the Committee alone, the House playing 
a secondary part. Whether the same 
forecast applies to the Committee system 
generally, as followed in the Japanese 
Diet, it is difficult to determine at this 
early stage. All Government Bills must 
be submitted for examination by a Spe¬ 


cial Committee before any vote is taken 
on them. This process may be dis¬ 
pensed with by desire of the Government, 
but is otherwise invariable. Moreover, 
it seems likely to be adopted generally 
with regard to private bills, the obvious 
result being that the fate of a Bill is 
more or less removed beyond the influence 
of discussion by the House itself. Thus 
the interval separating the Japanese pro¬ 
cedure from that of the United States 
Congress is not very wide. The closure 
in the former case corresponds with the 
“ previous question” in the latter; the 
Special Committees of Japan may easily 
crystallise into the Standing Committees 
of America, and to complete the resem¬ 
blance, it would only be necessary to fix a 
limit of time for members’ speeches. The 
compilers of the Japanese Constitution 
evidently aimed at striking a juste milieu 
between the effacement of the indivi¬ 
dual member in the American system 
and the excessive liberty enjoyed by him 
under the British. If they have succeeded, 
their success will mark an epoch in the 
history of parliamentary institutions. 

Government Bills take precedence of all 
other measures, and it is consequently 
necessary to obtain the sanction of the 
Government before changing the Orders 
<»f the Day after these have been duly 
announced and transmitted to the Mini¬ 
sters of State and the Government Dele¬ 
gates. The Government thus retains the 
power of scotching vexatious or objection¬ 
able motions introduced without previous 
notice, but experience thus far does not 
indicate any disposition to exercise this 
power. Through all its stages the pro¬ 
gress of a Government Bill is watched by 
Delegates from the Department under 
whose charge the measure is placed. These 
Delegates are entitled to speak at any 
time during a debate, provided that no 
member’s speech be interrupted for the 
purpose. They must also answer ques¬ 
tions put either by Committees or by the 
House.^and many of them were subjected 
in the first Diet to an ordeal of cross-ex¬ 
amination that showed a very earnest re¬ 
solve on the part of the House to acquaint 
itself with the details of administrative 
work. Three readings are prescribed for 
each Bill, but one or more may be dis¬ 
pensed with on the demand of the Go¬ 
vernment, or on a motion by not less 
than ten members, provided that, in either 
case, at least two-thirds of the members 
present in the House agree. A private 
Bill cannot be introduced, nor can an 
amendment to a Bill already introduced 
become the subject of debate, without 
the support of at least twenty members. 
Printed copies of the Bill are, in the first 
place, distributed among all the members, 
and after a minimum interval of two days, 
the first reading may be opened. At this 
reading explanations are given and ques¬ 
tions answered by the Ministers of State 
or Government Delegates in the case of a 


Government Bill, and by the introducer 
{hatsugi-sha) in the case of a private Bill, 
but no discussion takes place. Govern¬ 
ment Bills are then submitted to a Special 
Committee elected for the purpose, and 
consisting of nine members—one from 
each Section—or some multiple of nine. 
A period is allotted for the Committee’s 
examination, and by the appointed time it 
submits its Report in writing—or verbally 
if the House sanctions that course. The 
Report is considered unanimous, unless at 
least one-third of the Committee dissent, 
when a Minority Report may be present¬ 
ed, and debated by the House. On re¬ 
ceipt of the Report, the House discusses 
the general character and merits of the Bill, 
and votes for or against a second reading. 
In the case of a private Bill, the debate 
may be opened without preliminary exa¬ 
mination by a Special Committee, but if 
the Bill be handed to a Special Committee 
—and the tendency is all in that direction 
—its subsequent treatment differs in no 
respect from that of a Government Bill. 
The second reading having been voted, an 
interval of at least two days must elapse 
before it is opened ; but the House may 
decide to shorten this interval, or even to 
dispense with it altogether. The same 
rule applies to the third reading. At the 
second reading the Bill is discussed clause 
by clause. Amendments having the pre¬ 
scribed number of supporters, are either 
placed in the President’s hands before the 
sitting, or introduced during the sitting. 
An amendment of the Committee’s Re¬ 
port, however, requires only one supporter 
to become a subject of debate. The Pre¬ 
sident possesses important powers in re¬ 
spect of the Bill at this stage. He may 
change the order of the clauses, group 
them, or re-divide them, but if a member 
objects, the decision of the House must be 
taken without debate. At the third read- 
ing, the general merits alone of the Bill 
are finally discussed. No amendment 
is permitted, unless a contradiction of 
terms or a conflict with the provisions 
of an existing law is discovered. 

These comments apply only to projects 
of law ( horitz-an ). The House, having 
no power to deal directly with matters 
falling within the scope of the Imperial 
Prerogatives, cannot embody such matters 
in Bills. It can, however, make its voice 
heard in respect of them by means of 
Addresses to the Throne ( joso-ati ), or 
Representations to the Government ( ken - 
gi-ati). We have seen that a project of 
law in the form of a Bill, or an amendment 
to a Bill, requires a minimum of twenty 
supporters to become a subject of de¬ 
bate. The rule is even stricter in the 
case of Addresses to the Throne and 
Representations to the Government. 
These must be endorsed by at least thirty 
members in order to come before the 
House. During its first session the Diet 
did not avail itself of its right to address 
the Throne, except in reply to the Imperial 
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Message at the opening ceremony ; but 
several Representations were debated and 
voted, on such subjects as Treaty Revi¬ 
sion, the postponement of the operation of 
the new Commercial Code, and so forth. 

The privilege of questioning the Go¬ 
vernment is also surrounded by safeguards 
effectually precluding vexatiousor frivolous 
action. A member desiring to put a 
question is required to obtain the support 
of at least thirty of his colleagues. He 
must then embody the question in a concise 
memorandum, which, having received the 
signatures of himself and his supporters, 
is handed to the President for transmission 
to the Government. A Minister of State 
answers the question, either immediately 
or at a fixed future date. An answer is 
not compulsory, of course ; but if not given, 
the reasons for withholding it must be 
stated. 

All other motions, urgency or ordinary 
—except a motion to amend the Budget, 
which requires thirty supporters—become 
subjects of debate if the proposer obtains 
one seconder. For the rest, the pro¬ 
cedure of the House calls for no special 
notice. It will be seen that the Cabinet 
occupies a peculiar position towards the 
Diet, being nominally independent of its 
votes and having no recognised supporters 
among the members. l'he Ministers of 
State and Government Delegates, having 
the right to sit in the House and speak at 
any time, though not to vote, constitute 
the link between the Administration and 
the Legislature. 


v. 

The Lower House consists of 300 repre¬ 
sentatives, elected by districts, the number 
of which varies in each prefecture accord¬ 
ing to the population. Speaking approx¬ 
imately, an electoral district is supposed 
to contain 120,000 inhabitants, but the 
urban districts are treated more favourably 
than the rural, Tokyo, with its million of 
citizens, returning 12 members, and Osaka, 
with six hundred thousand, returning 10. 
Within the limits of the franchise, which 
is very high, the composition of the Lower 
House consequently depends entirely on 
the will of the people. The Upper House, 
on the other hand, contains not only mem¬ 
bers of the Imperial Family and Peers, 
but also Imperial Nominees ( Chokunin - 
giin) and representatives of the highest 
tax-payers ( Takaku-nozei-giin ). Princes 
of the Blood and members of the first two 
orders of nobility, namely, Princes and 
Marquises, sit by hereditary right. The 
total number in this category is 41 ; name¬ 
ly, 10 Princes of the Blood, 10 Princes, 
and 21 Marquises. Each of the three re¬ 
maining orders of Nobility elects its own 
representatives, subject to the condition 
that their number must not exceed one-fifth 
of the entire number of the Order. The 
result is 15 Counts, 70 Viscounts, and 20 
Barons, all of whom, as elected Peers, sit 
only during a session, namely, 7 years. 


The nobility is thus represented by 146 
members, of whom 41 sit by hereditary 
right and 105 by election. The Imperial 
nominees, who sit for life, are men 
selected by the EMPEROR for meritori¬ 
ous services to the State or for erudi¬ 
tion. The limit of their number is fixed 
by a rule that, together with the represen¬ 
tatives of the highest tax-payers, they 
must not exceed the total of the Peers. 
In each city and prefecture the fifteen 
male inhabitants, of and above 30 years of 
age, paying the highest amount of direct 
national taxes, elect from among them¬ 
selves one representative, who, on being 
nominated by the EMPEROR, becomes a 
member of the Upper House for a session. 
There being 42 prefectures and 3 cities in 
the Empire, and the total number of Peers 
in the House being 146, it follows that the 
EMPEROR has power to nominate 101 
members, independently, and that the 
maximum number of members in the House 
is 292, according to the present establish¬ 
ment of the Nobility. The Sovereign has 
not yet exercised his full power of nomi¬ 
nation, having appointed only 74 members 
out of a possible 101. His Majesty’s 
choice has been as follows :— 

Representalives of tlie At my (including 

two Ai my Surgeons) . II 

Representatives of tlie Navy . I 

Repi esentatives of Leai ning . 9 

Representatives of the Law. 7 

Repiesentatives of Comme-ce . 4 

Repi esentatives of Officialdom (including 
foi met Senators) . 42 

Thus the composition of the House is as 
shown in the following list:— 


Princes of tlie Blood. 10 

Princes . IO 

Matquises . 21 

Counts. 15 

Viscounts . 70 

Batons. 20 

Reptesentatives of Highest Tax Payets ... 45 
Imperial Nominees . 74 


It will be seen that Religion is not re¬ 
presented at all in this list. Japan, indeed, 
has no State Religion, in the strict accept¬ 
ation of the term, for though a small sum is 
yearly appropriated by the Treasury for 
the maintenance of Shinto Shrines, this 
aid is too insignificant to establish any 
tangible relation such as that existing be¬ 
tween Church and State elsewhere. There 
have been two or three fitful efforts by 
Buddhist priests to obtain representation 
for their order in the Lower House, but 
the Government has adhered firmly to 
the principle that a section of the popu¬ 
lation which contributes nothing to the 
national defence, cannot establish any 
valid title to the franchise. Further, 
the Japanese House of Peers exercises 
no judicial functions. It does not con¬ 
stitute a court of final appeal, like its 
British prototype, but is purely a legisla¬ 
tive body, and its peculiar composition, 
consisting in equal parts of Peers and 
Commoners, distinguishes it radically from 
the Upper Chamber of the English Legis¬ 
lature. It is impossible to predict what 
form the relations between the two Houses 
will ultimately assume, or what degree 


of independence the Peers may aspire to. 
In theory the framers of the Japanese Con¬ 
stitution have evidently sought to create a 
body representing all those elements of the 
nation which, though undoubtedly worthy 
to take part in affairs of State, are by their 
nature unlikely to seek or obtain popular 
election. The power of the Crown to alter 
the composition of the House is limited. 
It would not be possible, for example, 
under the present Constitution, that the 
Emperor, on some special occasion, 
should appoint a number of life Peers 
with seats in the House, seeing that 
there is a fixed maximum of Imperial 
Nominees. Some prominent men among 
the Nominees showed themselves not at 
all friendly to the Government in the 
first session, evidently appreciating their 
independence, and being determined to 
exercise it. 

Unlike the Lower House, the Peers 
have no voice in the election of their Pre¬ 
sident and Vice-President, the EMPEROR 
choosing and nominating both of these offi¬ 
cials. The first President of the House was 
Count ITO, the father of the Constitution, 
and one of the most distinguished among 
Japanese statesmen. His manner of dis¬ 
charging the duties of President added to 
his reputation. At the same time, it must 
be remarked that the control of the Upper 
Chamber proved a comparatively easy task, 
contrary to the expectation of many per¬ 
sons who predicted that as the Peers, un¬ 
like the members of the Lower House, had 
not received preliminary training in Local 
Assemblies, they would be totally at sea 
.in the Diet. Dignified self-restraint and 
sobriety of language marked the debates of 
the House. Eloquence was not conspicu¬ 
ously present. A simple, straightforward, 
and highly courteous style seems to have 
been generally affected, and on no occasion 
did the discussions rise to any notable 
height of fervour or oratory. 

In respect of procedure there is little 
difference between the two Houses. The 
Peers, like the Commons, are divided by 
lot into Sections, and each Section elects 
its own representative on the standing 
Committees. These Committees are 
smaller in the Upper than in the Lower 
House, the Budget Committee consisting 
of 45 members (against 63), the Dis¬ 
ciplinary Committee of 9 (against 27), 
and the Petitions Committee of 27 
(against 36). There is also a fourth 
standing Committee in the Peers, namely, 
the Qualifications Committee, consisting 
of 9 members, and having entrusted to 
it the function of examining into all 
questions relating to the qualifications of 
members. A curious point came up for 
consideration by this Committee during 
the first session. It had to decide whether 
a man qualified both to elect and to be 
elected, is entitled to vote for himself. 
The question occurred in connection with 
the election of a member to represent the 
highest tax-payers for a certain prefecture. 
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According to the law, the fifteen highest 
tax-payers in each City and Prefecture 
elect a candidate from among themselves, 
and it happened in one instance that a 
candidate obtained a majority of one, 
through balloting for himself. ' He would 
have been elected even without this pecu¬ 
liar proceeding, because, where the polling 
is equal, the elder of the two candidates 
receives the preference. But his opponent 
appealed, and the Qualifications Commit¬ 
tee, influenced by the consideration that 
unless the candidates vote for themselves 
or for one another the balloting is carried 
on, not by 15 tax-payers as prescribed by 
law, but by 15 minus the number of candi¬ 
dates, reported in favour of the legality of 
the vote. The House, however, refused 
to endorse this report. 

The Peers are invested with precisely 
the same legislative functions as the Re¬ 
presentatives. They may initiate projects 
of law, present Addresses, make Repre¬ 
sentations, and ask Questions. Moreover, 
with the exception of the Budget, Govern¬ 
ment Bills may be submitted to either 
House first, according to administrative 
convenience, and the consent of both 
Houses is necessary before a Bill can be ap¬ 
proved by the Throne. A special arrange¬ 
ment exists for bringing the Houses into 
agreement in respect of a Bill. In case of 
complete rejection, there is no resource ; 
but in case of amendments made by one 
House in a Bill reaching it from the other, 
if the latter does not approve of the amend¬ 
ments, a conference of “ Managers/’ ten 
from each House, takes place. By them 
the Bill is adjusted, after which it re-passes 
through the two Houses in the original 
order, no longer subject to amendments 
but only to acceptance or rejection en bloc. 
No opportunity of testing this machi¬ 
nery occurred during the first session, 
the Bills sent from one House to the 
other being endorsed by the latter in their 
entirety. During the second session, how¬ 
ever, it is probable that the mutual func¬ 
tions of the two Houses will be brought 
into clearer operation, especially with 
regard to the Budget. In Japan, as in 
England, Parliament is precluded from 
making any grants of money without the 
previous recommendation of the Crown 
through its responsible servants, though 
grants may be suggested by means of 
Addresses or Representations. All ex¬ 
penditures are presented in the form of a 
Budget, which, according to law, must be 
submitted to the Lower House first. A 
large class of appropriations in the annual 
Budget, namely, those required for the 
exercise of the Imperial Prerogatives, can¬ 
not be reduced or rejected without the 
Government’s consent. Before finally 
voting such reductions or rejections, the 
House must seek the Government’s con¬ 
currence. Thus, when the Budget reaches 
the Peers, they may find that it contains 
amendments which have already obtained 
the endorsement of the Government, and 


in respect of these items their function will 
probably prove more or less nominal. But 
for the rest the Upper House does not 
appear at all disposed to efface itself in 
financial matters. It has compiled and 
adopted a series of elaborate rules of pro¬ 
cedure for dealing with the Budget, and 
though the operation of these was not 
fairly tested in the first session owing to 
special reasons, they indicate that the 
independent control usually exercised by 
the people’s representatives in affairs of 
supply, will be challenged by the Peers 
in Japan. This tendency excites no sur¬ 
prise in view of the peculiar composition 
of the Upper House, but its consequences 
in practice will be very interesting. 

It will be observed that in no part of her 
Constitution has Japan so closely adopted 
a foreign model as in the composition of 
the House of Peers. The “Herrenhaus” 
of the Prussian Landtag is, in several lead¬ 
ing features, very similar to the Kizoku-in 
of Japan. 

In the former, as modified by the Royal 
Decree of Oct. 12th, 1854, sit the Princes 
of the Blood, who are of age ; the sixteen 
chiefs of the mediatised princely houses ; 
the heads of the territorial nobility (num¬ 
bering about 50); a number of life peers 
chosen by the KlNG from among rich land¬ 
owners, great manufacturers, and national 
celebrities; eight titled noblemen elected 
in the eight provinces by the resident land- 
owners; representatives of the Universities, 
heads of “ chapters,” and burgomasters of 
towns with above fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and an unlimited number of members 
nominated by the KING for life, or for a 
more or less restricted period. Here we 
probably have the germ of the Japanese 
House of Peers, though several important 
points of difference are at once discerned. 
The Japanese Princes of the Blood, Princes, 
and Marquises, correspond with the first 
two elements of the Prussian Chamber, 
and like them sit in their own right. But 
the three junior orders of the old territorial 
nobility of Japan send to the House only 
one-fifth of their number, elected by them¬ 
selves ; the forty-five reprentatives of the 
highest tax-payers take the place of the 
other various independent members of the 
Prussian Assembly, and in Japan the power 
of the SOVEREIGN to nominate life peers 
is strictly limited, whereas in Prussia no 
bounds are fixed. The Japanese system is 
at once simpler and less autocratic than the 
Prussian. Scarcely anything has been bor¬ 
rowed without modification. Thus, while 
the Prussian rule that Ministers of the 
Crown as well as state officers representing 
them may at any time attend and speak in 
the Diet, evidently suggested the Japanese 
arrangement as to Ministers of State and 
Delegates of the Government, the com¬ 
pilers of the Japanese Constitution withheld 
from the Diet the right possessed by the 
Prussian Landtag of demanding the pre¬ 
sence of a Minister. Again, while the Prus¬ 
sian Chambers select their own Presidents, 


Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries, we have 
seen that in Japan the President and Vice- 
President of the Lower House, though 
elected by the House, are finally appointed 
by the EMPEROR ; while the same officials 
in the Upper House are purely Imperial 
nominees, and the Secretaries of both 
Houses are government officials. An¬ 
other important difference is that, where¬ 
as in Prussia Bills, both financial and 
otherwise, must be first submitted to 
the. Chamber of Deputies, in Japan this 
rule applies to the Budget only. These 
points are worth noting, because, when the 
Japanese Constitution was in process of 
compilation, an idea obtained credence 
that its provisions would be merely a 
slavish copy of German models, and many 
people seem to labour under that impres¬ 
sion to the present day. The claim ad¬ 
vanced on behalf of the Prussian “ Her¬ 
renhaus” would hold with greater accuracy 
in respect of the Spanish Senate, the com¬ 
position of which presents a strikingly 
close resemblance to that of the Japanese 
“ Kizoku-in.” 

From the facts set down here, it will be 
seen that the framers of the Japanese Con¬ 
stitution and Parliamentary procedure bor¬ 
rowed from the three representative sys¬ 
tems of the West, and adapted the results 
I with judgment and intelligence to the 
conditions of their own country. They 
took their sectional divisions of the Cham¬ 
bers from Continental Europe, but at the 
same time greatly reduced the duties de¬ 
volving on the sections. They had re¬ 
course to the United States for so much 
of the Committee system as is calculated 
to facilitate the discharge of business, but 
were careful to eliminate the elements 
that practically paralyse the debating 
functions of Congress. They went to 
England to obtain the spirit of liberty 
which presides—though to a diminished 
and diminishing extent—at the discus¬ 
sions in Westminster, but they endea¬ 
voured to introduce checks and safeguards 
capable of preventing the growth of abuses 
that threaten to bring ridicule on Parlia¬ 
mentary institutions even in the country 
of their birth. Thus, independently of the 
great interest attaching to the working of 
the Japanese Constitution as a test of the 
capacity and character of the nation, its 
electic nature gives it a strong title to the 
attention of students of representative 
government throughout the civilized world. 


VI. 

HAVING framed the Constitution and 
drawn up rules of procedure, Japanese 
statesmen had to consider a point of great 
importance and no small difficulty, the 
question of stenographic reports. In this 
as in other parliamentary matters Japan 
was exceptionally circumstanced. Herself 
devoid of practical familiarity with con¬ 
stitutional government, she nevertheless 
had the ripe experience of other countries 
to guide her. Looking abroad, she saw 
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that in the great majority of cases, coun¬ 
tries enjoying the blessing of a parliament 
took official care that its proceedings 
should be fully and accurately recorded. 
Great Britain, indeed, offered a singular 
exception. It is natural that wherever 
institutions spring from seed sown by 
the gradually developing instincts and 
inclinations of the people, their equip¬ 
ment, even in the last stages of their 
growth, should remain more or less beyond 
the pale of official regulation and control. 
In England, up to the year 1855, parlia¬ 
mentary debates were recorded entirely 
at private expense. The work was left to 
the enterprise of newspapers and the li¬ 
berality of private subscribers. Then the 
Treasury, strongly urged by eminent 
statesmen, agreed to purchase five guineas’ 
worth of copies of Hansard ” per session ! 
Not until the great lengthening of debates 
that followed the re-constitution of the 
House after the passing of the Reform 
Act, when the newspaper reports proved 
quite insufficient, did the Government make 
a grant in aid to the Hansard Publishing 
Union, the amount varying from £3,000 
to £6,000 annually, according to the 
number of volumes produced. This con¬ 
tinued up to the close of the 1888 ses¬ 
sion, when the contract for the debales 
was put up to public tender and seemed 
by the Hansard Union, who undertook the 
work without subsidy. The conditions of 
the contract gave discretion as to the full¬ 
ness of the Reports, within the limit that 
no speech should be abbreviated by more 
than one-third. Under this agreement the 
debates are now recorded, practically ver¬ 
batim reports being given of the leading 
speeches in the Lower House and of all 
the speeches in the Upper, and two-third 
reports of the minor speeches. On the 
third day after each debate proofs are sent 
to the various speakers, and two clear j 
days are allowed for revision, the reports! 
being finally published on the seventh] 
day with asterisks attached to the speeches 
that have been revised. This is accom¬ 
plished by means of six shorthand reporters 
in the Commons and one in the Lords, with 
provision for additional aid on special oc¬ 
casions. It will be observed that this 
arrangement is lacking in several respects. 
First, all the speeches are not reported ver¬ 
batim, and, secondly, they do not find their 
way into the hands of the members until 
seven days after their delivery. An ideal 
system would be one which, combining 
accuracy with celerity, enabled every mem¬ 
ber to have a verbatim report of each 
day’s proceedings in his hand the follow¬ 
ing morning. To the advantages of such a 
system British statesmen are notindifferent, 
but the opinions expressed by select Parlia¬ 
mentary Committees appointed, from time 
to time, to consider the question, show 
that doubts have been entertained as to 
whether the labour and expense involved 
would be compensated by results sufficiently 
superior to those obtained by the present 


plan. This view has, however, lost much 
of its force. Since obstruction began to 
play such a fatally discrediting r 61 e in par¬ 
liamentary debates, the amplitude of jour¬ 
nalistic reports has steadily diminished, 
and among metropolitan journals to-day 
The Times alone publishes something like 
a full record. It has been pointed out 
that whereas an almost verbatim report of 
Lord BeacONSFIF.LD’s maiden speech, on 
December 7th, 1837, appeared in almost 
all the morning papers of the time, the 
same speech, if delivered to-day, would be 
recorded in a few lines at best. Thus, 
though the actual practice of England, 
the mother of parliaments, did not en¬ 
courage the Japanese to inaugurate a sys¬ 
tem of official reporting, her tendency 
obviously pointed in that direction, and the 
example of other countries was almost Un¬ 
animous. It is very plain that an official 
report must be verbatim, because neither 
the discretion of a reporter nor the impar¬ 
tiality of a bureau could properly be trust¬ 
ed to condense ; and that it must be uncor¬ 
rected, except as to grammar, because all 
changes would prejudice its credit and 
interest. The question to be considered 
then was whether the stenographic re¬ 
sources of Japan sufficed for carrying out 
such a work. 

A dozen years ago stenography may be 
said to have been born in this country. 
The Japanese had an immense difficulty to 
contend with. In the West they found 
systems of shorthand admirably adapted 
to the purely phonetic tongues of Europe 
and America, but how could any of these 
systems be adjusted to an ideographic 
language abounding in homonyms, and 
supposed to be incapable of intelligible 
record by a purely syllabic or alphabetic 
script ? The question suggested so many 
difficulties to foreigners that they dismissed 
the shorthand project as incapable of re¬ 
alization. Not so the Japanese, however. 
There lived in Tokyo a certain MiNAMOTO 
Koki, a man of gentle birth but limited 
means, who conceived the ambition of 
supplying this particular deficiency in his 
nation's literary equipment. How long he 
worked in silence we cannot tell, but about 
the year 1879 the public began to hear 
of an institution called the Sokki Koshti-jo 
(place for practising stenography), where 
it was understood that certain youths were 
accustomed to meet for the purpose of 
studying and elaborating a stenographic 
system which MiNAMOTO had devised. 
The enterprise did not attract much atten¬ 
tion. Occasions to utilise stenographic 
skill profitably were few. Vernacular 
journals had not risen to the level of fur¬ 
nishing verbatim reports of any kind. 
Proceedings of Local Assemblies, cases 
in law courts, political speeches, and 
scientific lectures did not receive any 
lengthy notice. The outlook for students 
of shorthand was, in fact, most gloomy. 
None the less Minamoto and his fellow- 
labourers persevered, until, though no 


actual proofs of their skill were publicly 
furnished, it came to be understood that 
an efficient system of Japanese steno¬ 
graphy existed and could be utilized at any 
moment. Probably if we could learn the 
details of what these stenographic pioneers 
had to endure before any tangible reward 
came within their reach, another page 
would be added to the interesting records 
of courageous perseverance so often shown 
by the Japanese in their struggle to atone 
for their country’s isolation of centuries. 
MlNAMOTO’S slender means exhausted in 
a long fight against the difficulties of his 
undertaking and the absence of recom¬ 
pense; the straitened and discouraging 
circumstances under which he received his 
band of co-workers at his poor dwelling in 
Bancho; theirslow and laborious acquisition 
of ability, and then the ill-rewarded search 
for opportunities to exercise it—all these 
things, incidental to many a story of noble 
effort, deserve to be well remembered by 
every student of Japan’s parliamentary 
history. 

We have said that the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment resolved to organise an official sys¬ 
tem of shorthand reporting, but it should 
be noted that this decision was not arrived 
at until the return from Europe, last sum¬ 
mer, of Mr. Kaneko Kentaro, formerly 
Chief Secretary of the Cabinet and now 
Chief Secretary of the House of Peers. 
This gentleman, after a most intelligent 
ar.d exhaustive study of parliamentary 
procedure in the West, came home from 
England fully persuaded of the neces¬ 
sity of an official stenographic record, and 
supported by written recommendations in 
the same sense from eminent Englishmen. 
Inquiry showed that many of MlNAMOTO’S 
fellow-students were scattered through- 

o 

out the provinces earning pittances of from 
five to ten yen monthly, but that about a 
dozen practised their art, under scarcely 
more favourable conditions, in the capital. 
These twelve assembled, one evening last 
September, in a house in Hiyoshi-cho, 
Tokyo, by invitation of Mr. Kaneko, and 
there, under the leadership of their best 
experts, Messrs. Wakabayashi and Ha- 
YASHI, proceeded to record a lecture given 
by Mr. KANEKO on the experiences of 
his Western tour. Two days cf this 
work produced most satisfactory results, 
finally dispelling all doubts as to the tho¬ 
roughness and competence of MlNA¬ 
MOTO’S system. But it remained to be seen 
whether a sufficient number of experts 
could be procured. The experiment show¬ 
ed that to translate ten minutes’ short¬ 
hand writing into longhand, fifty-five 
minutes were required. A basis of cal¬ 
culation was thus furnished at once. 
Six stenographers would be the minimum 
needed for reporting a debate, and seven 
would be the number dictated by prudence. 
Further, in view of the peculiar difficulties 
of phonetically recording an ideographic 
language, and also of the fact that imme¬ 
diate publication was desired, Mr. Kaneko 
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concluded that two reporters should be 
constantly present in order to check each 
other’s work. Ihus fourteen stenograph¬ 
ers were needed for each House, together 
with a reserve to provide against casual¬ 
ties or undertake extra work in Com¬ 
mittee, the total for' the Diet being put 
at thirty-six. Advertisements offering 
salaries of from two yen to three and 
a half yen daily—rewards hitherto be¬ 
yond the highest hopes of Japanese 
stenographers—speedily brought a large 
company to the capital, and during the 
course of a month’s steady practical 
testing, every condition being as closely 
as possible assimilated to the actual cir¬ 
cumstances of the future Diet—the re¬ 
quired number were selected, and the 
Authorities obtained satisfactory assurance 
that the contemplated undertaking would 
be a success. The system elaborated was 
very thorough. Five sections compose 
the whole staff of reporters for one House; 
namely, the Stenographic Writers ( Sokki 
Kisogakari), 14 in number; the Stenogra¬ 
phic Revisers [SokkiKosei-gakari), three in 
number; the Orthographic Revisers ( Monji 
Kosei-gakari ), consisting of the Secretaries 
of the House and the Chief of the Steno¬ 
graphic Bureau ; the Fair Copyists ( Seisha - 
gakati ), eight in number ; and the General 
Officials {Zatsumu-gakari) , six in number. 
Each pair of stenographic writers sits for 
15 minutes in the House, and has an in¬ 
terval of 75 minutes to translate the result 
into long-hand. (For greater expedition 
the latter task was from the first supposed 
to be divided between the two experts, 
but they ultimately came to divide the 
former also.) The long-hand report, im¬ 
mediately on completion, is passed to the 
Stenographic Reviser, who is allowed, an 
hour and a half to examine it, after which, 
having appended his stamp, he hands it to 
the Orthographic Revisers. These in turn 
transfer it to the Fair Copyists, from whoih 
they again receive it, subject it to another 
examination, stamp it, and finally give it 
to the General Officials, whose business is 
to forward it, with proper instructions, to 
the printers, and to keep a record of 
the whole transaction. This organization 
worked excellently. Verbatim reports of 
the proceedings in each House appeared 
the next morning at six o’clock in the 
Official Gazette , even the very provincial¬ 
isms of the speakers being accurately re¬ 
produced, to their no small dismay. It 
is said, indeed, that some of the mem¬ 
bers set themselves at once to study terse 
and polished phraseology when they saw 
that the stenographers were capable of 
transmitting exact likenesses of their ora¬ 
tory to posterity. 

The system was maintained throughout 
the session without a hitch, and, on the 
prorogation of the Diet, it was determined 
to give permanent posts as chief steno¬ 
graphers to Messrs. Wakabayashi and 
Hayashi, the remainder of the staff being 
allowed to disperse, under promise of re¬ 


assembling when the Diet meets again 
The Government would fain have engaged 
Mr. MlNAMOTO, to whose initiative, abi¬ 
lity, and patience stenography in Japan 
owes its existence. But like a genuine 
Japanese of the old School, MlNAMOTO 
declined to accept any office or reward. 
He had worked for a cause not for himself, 
and he preferred to keep his achievement 
free from every taint of selfishness. 

Without the success of this stenographic 
effort Japan’s first Diet would have left 
much to be desired. The historian has no 
keener subject of regret in the case of 
countries like England and America than 
the fact that the records of their earliest 
parliamentary proceedings have been pre¬ 
served only in a very abbreviated and im¬ 
perfect form. It has been well said that 
the story of a parliamentary debate 
resembles that of a newspaper: read 
eagerly the first day, it is thrown aw'ay 
the next, to become, after the lapse of 
years, worth its weight in gold. Where 
better than in verbatim reports of parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings can the annalist 
obtain information as to the character and 
career of buried statesmen, the former 
conditions of society, the spirit and growth 
of legislation, and the phases and motives 
of epoch-making controversies? Above 
all are these considerations important in 
Japan’s case. The civilized world watches 
with sympathising curiosity her great ex¬ 
periment of constitutional government, 
and expects that no lacuna shall be left in 
the 

remarkable chapter which she is add¬ 
ing to the history of civilization. Future 
generations of her own people will be able 
to trace, behind these verbatim reports, 
the personalities of her first parliamentary 
legislators; will know the thoughts that 
moved the nation in this remarkable era, 
the temperaments on which they acted, 
and the diction in which they were ex¬ 
pressed. The life of the day, with all its 
reality, its colour, and its variety will be 
stereotyped in perpetuity. Assuredly this 
is matter for sincere congratulation, and 
Mr. KANEKO had full justification for the 
enthusiastic terms in which he conveyed 
the gratitude of the country to her pioneer 
stenographers at the close of the Diet’s 
session. He .dwelt also upon another 
point of greatest interest and importance. 
The “ Genji Monogatari ” of MuRASAKi 
SHiKIBU won the nation’s allegiance to 
pure Japanese. The " Gaishi ” of Rai 
Sanyo led educated men to the mine of 
Chinese riches. The stenographic records 
of the Diet will, in all probability, bridge 
over the gulf that separates the written 
from the spoken language, thus conferring 
on literary Japan the immense boon of 
being able to record its thoughts in the 
phraseology of their conception. 


OUT-DOOR GAMES FROM THE WEST. 

-♦- 

O F the many Western games which one 
after another have been introduced 
into Japan, some are likely to remain in 
vogue, while others will probably in time dis¬ 
appear. It is astonishing what roughness is 
often displayed when foreign games are 
played in this country. It might be thought 
that the mild-tempered and less muscular 
Japanese youth would play at football and 
baseball in perhaps a listless and effemi¬ 
nate fashion. But such is by no means 
the case, these rough games being apt to 
develop a peculiar ferocity on a Japanese 
college campus. Perhaps the reason is 
to be found in the well-known dictum 
that the absence of reserve force and 
power manifests itself in a feverish dis¬ 
play of spasmodic energy. The fiercer 
the ebullition, the weaker the actual force 
at bottom. It is not the horse which 
prances and caracoles most at theoutset that 
will carry its master farthest over country. 
The diet and sedentary habits of Japanese 
students are such that it is impossible for 
them to be of powerful physique. 

Many of our games have radical objec¬ 
tions to their enduring popularity. Base¬ 
ball and football are too violent for persons 
of sedentary habits, and may do far more 
harm than good if engaged in incautiously; 
but both have the merit of cheapness. Both, 
however, have the demerit of ceasing to 
be congenial at an early stage in life. 
Cricket, which might prove an admirable 
discipline in many ways, never seems to 
have taken root. The ancient and royal 
game of golf is an institution, and re¬ 
quires peculiar conditions for its success¬ 
ful cultivation ; to treat of it adequately, a 
separate article would be required. Ten¬ 
nis, if played in good form, is a somewhat 
expensive game, and is far too heating 
unless due precautions in the way of 
change of raiment be taken. Is there any 
other game which possesses the merits of 
any of the above, without the accompany¬ 
ing defects? a game that is inexpensive 
like baseball, good for middle age as well 
as for youth, like cricket and golf, and re¬ 
quiring but a limited area for its enjoy¬ 
ment, like tennis ? 

Archery is an ancient Japanese recrea¬ 
tion, and has of late years been practised 
with considerable energy in the capital 
and elsewhere. A range is easily con- 
stiucted in the corner of a moderate- 
sized garden, and there is very little waste 
of material as in tennis and golf. But it 
is so purely a question of individual skill, 
with little of the element of luck in 
struggling competition, as to provide less 
amusement than a real game. When one’s 
adversary at archery makes a bull’s eye, 
nothing one can do will oust him. The 
only plan is to show oneself equally skil¬ 
ful. At golf Wfe may drive beyond our 
opponent, at cricket we may catch him 
out, and the glow of triumph in so doing is 
an exhilarating sensation not to be gained 
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in any other way ; triumph for one’s own 
side superadded to satisfaction in the dis¬ 
comfiture of an opponent. 

There is one western game which pos¬ 
sesses particular advantages in a climate 
like Japan, where physical life, especially 
among the upper classes, has no great 
measure of robustness. The ancient game 
of open-air bowls, dating at least as far 
back as the fourteenth century, is not to 
be confounded with the alley game, in 
which upright pins are used. It is a sport j 
which requires a smooth piece of lawn, 
about seventy feet in length, by ten in 
breadth, and a number of balls of the hard¬ 
est wood, about six inches in diameter. 
The object played at is a smaller ball, j 
known as the jack, which is movable. 
The players vary in number from one to 
four on a side, each player being provided 
with two or four bowls. It is the object 
of players to lie as near the jack as pos¬ 
sible, and the bowls which, at the conclu¬ 
sion of the whole throw, lie closest, count 
to the side which has thrown them. Should 
one of the bowls strike the jack and dis¬ 
place it, its new position is not disturbed. 
One peculiarity of the game is specially to 
be noted. The bowls are perfectly circular 
only in one plane. Of the two hemis¬ 
pheres right and left of this plane, one is 
slightly flat while the other is bulged. The 
consequence is that the bowl, as it slows 
down in approaching the jack, develops 
more and more of a curve in its course. 
The peculiarity is referred to by SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE in " Hamlet”:— 

With windlasses and with assays of bias, 

By indirections find directions out. 

The Jack, known as the “mistress” in the 
dramatist’s time, is not aimed at directly. 
The play accordingly admits of innumer¬ 
able “ fine points,” in the way of elaborate 
curves by which the jack can be reached 
even when invisible to the player. An 
obstruction causing the bowl to deflect is 
called a “rub,” referred to in the same 
drama when Hamlet in his wonderful soli¬ 
loquy exclaims : “ Ay, there’s the rub !”— 
that’s the obstruction which spoils the 
shot! 

There is no more delightful open air 
recreation than bowling as now played. 
In the north of England and in Scotland 
every town has its district bowling-greens, 
and almost every village its club. Once laid 
out, the green is kept up at comparatively 
small expense. Many town corporations 
have set their mark of approval on the 
game by the establishment of public 
greens. In this mild climate where, during 
several hours of the day even in mid¬ 
winter, open-air recreation of a mild kind 
is pleasurable, especially if the spot be 
sheltered, the game might be played with 
advantage all the year round. The lawn 
could find a suitable place in some shelt¬ 
ered nook of a Japanese garden. A set 
of bowls, easily made by any carpenter, 
will last for a lifetime. Readers of KING¬ 
SLEY'S “Westward Ho!” will remember 


how, when the news reached Plymouth that 
the Armada Was sailing up the channel, 
DRAKE was engaged in playing at bowls on 
the Hoe. He chose to finish the game 
leisurely, and then got on board his vessel 
as coolly as if nothing special was about to 
happen. It is only, however, within the 
past century and a half, since the reign of 
GEORGE II., that the game has come to 
attain widespread popularity. During the 
past winter probably the first set of bowls 
made in Japan were turned by a carpenter 
in Ginza. There is no reason why the game 
should not have a considerable vogue here. 

J. M. D. 


THE REGISTRA TION BILL. 

- ♦- 

The following Bill passed llie Upper House last 
session, but failed to receive the consent of the 
Lower owing to want of time :— 

January 19th, 1891. 

We hereby repot t the amendments made upon 
the Regisliatiou Bill by the Special Committee. 

Hachisuka Mosho, Marquis, 
Piesidcut of the Committee on the 
Reghti atiou Bill. 

To Count Iro Hikobumi, 

President of the House of Peers. 


The Registration Bill. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter 1—General Rules. 

Chapter 2—General Rules as to reporting to the au¬ 
thorities. 

Chapter 3—Matters to be reported to the authorities. 

1— Birth. 

2— Denial of Legitimacy. 

3— Recognition of Illegitimate Children. 

4— Marriage. 

5— Adoption. 

6— Death. 

7— Heads of Families and members of families. 

8— Abolition and Exclusion of Presumptive Heir. 

9— Guardianship, &c. 

10— Absconding. 

11— Matos of Japanese subjects. 

12— Admission to the Registration List. 

13— Transfer of Registration. 

14— Removal fiom the Registration List. 

15— Alteration of family name and personal name. 

16— Change of family ranks \Kaeoku, shizoku, &c.) 

17— Amendment of Registration. 

Chapter 4—Procedure of Registration. 

Chapter 5—Re-registration. 

Chapter 6—Punitive Rules. 

Chapter 7—Supplementary Rules. 

[Passages enclosed in brackets [ ] are portions of the original 
bill struck out, and passages in italici, but noi enclosed in par¬ 
entheses, are parts inserted, by the Special Committee.] 

Chapter I.—General Rules. 

[Ail. I.—Registration means the obtaining of a 
document and its entry in a hook under the con 
trol of a registrar (mibun toriatsukai-ri) in accmd 
ante with Art. 289, relating to Persons (Jinji hen), 
of lire Civil Code.] 

Art. [2] I.—Registration shall be tinder the 
control of a registrar. An original and a copy of 
the document of tegistration, in which every mem¬ 
ber of each family is mentioned, shall be prepaied 
in accoidance with the foim given in the appendix. 

Registrars shall compile the registtaliou list for 
each municipality, town, and village, and prepare 
a recoid of the same. 

Ait. [3] 2.—The 01 iginal registration documents 
shall be placed in each Registry office, ami the 
copies deposited in luial district or island offices, 
in the case of towns and villages, or in city or pie- 
feclural offices in the case of municipalities. 

Ait. [4] 3.—Registrars shall prepare [originals 
and copies of] lists showing persons of permanent 
registration (hon-seki nin) and those of non-per¬ 
manent registration (hi hon-seki-nin) in the begin¬ 
ning of each year, file them into books, and note 
in them matters essential to registration. 

Art. [5] 4.—Registrais shall, on the back of the 
cover of each registration book, state the number 
of sheets contained in said book; sign their name 
and mention their office; append their official seal, 
and also stamp their official seal on eacli sheet. 

Registrais must not register the details of re¬ 
gistration until the foregoing conditions ate com¬ 
plied with. 

Art. [6] 5.—Registrars shall, after the last entiy 
in the list on December 31st in each year, append 


a statement showing that such entiy is the con¬ 
cluding one, and affix thereto their official seal with 
their name and office; shall [iclain the 01 iginal in 
their office and] deposit [the copy] it in the le- 
spective rural district or island office, in the case 
ot towns and villages, or in the city or prefectuial 
office in the case of municipalities befote January 
[15th] jist of the following year. 

Should the book be filled up before the date 
mentioned in the last paiagi aph, such book shall 
be closed in accoi dance with the pi ocess mentioned 
in the foiegoiug clause and a new book opened in 
accoi dance with Arts. [4] 3 and [5] 4. 

Ait. [7] 6. — No malleis shall be entered in the 
legislation document or in the book, except those 
ptovided for in this law. 

An. [8] 7.—The entries in the registration 
document and in the book must be clear and 
legible, and must contain no abbreviated words or 
aibiliary signs. Willi regaid to numerals le- 
latiug to year, month, day, lime, or age the cha¬ 
racters j^, ;§§, ^ must be used instead of 
“^ i —• 1 .Zl> +• 

Ait. [9] 8. — Each item of entry in the book 
must be numbered, and no blank space should be 
allowed to remain between such items. 

Ait. [to] 9.—Should any omission or mistake 
occur while an entry is being made in the registra¬ 
tion document or the book, the regisliai shall 
amend or allei the same by the side of each line, 
and mention at the top of the paper the number of 
characters soalteied or added, affixing to the same 
his seal. Characters to be erased must only have 
a line drawn through them, so that after erasure 
they may still be legible. 

Ait. [tl] IO.—Any one may, on payment of a 
fee at the Rrgistiy Office, examine the registra¬ 
tion document or request a copy of the same. Such 
fee shall form a pari of the revenue of the respect ive 
municipality, town or village, and lire amount of 
such fee shall be fixed by Impel ial Oidinance. 

When a tegisirar makes such a copy he shall 
cei tify that it is a true copy, append his name and 
office, and affix his official seal. 

Ait. [t2] II.—The jurisdiction of registiars 
shall be similar, in lespect of boimdai ies, to munici¬ 
pal, town*, or village jurisdiction. 

A regisliai may not tiansact official business at 
any place out of [his jin isdiction] his office. 

Ait. [13] 12.— The office of regisliai shall be 
filled by the head of the respective municipality, 
town or village. 

With legaid to matters relating to the registi a- 
tion of the head of a municipality, town, or village, 
his assistant shall discharge the office of legistiar. 
With regaid to matters relating to the registration 
of both the head of a municipality, town,.or village, 
and his assistant, the office of regisliai shall be 
filled, in a municipality, by a member of the muni¬ 
cipal council, and, in a town or village, by a mem¬ 
ber of the town or village assembly. The same 
mle also applies, in the case of the inability of both 
the head of a municipality, town or village, and his 
assistant. 

Ait. [14] 13.—The matters essential to the le- 
gistratiou of officei s and men in the Army and 
Navy, who may he engaged on an expedition, shall 
be decided by [Imperial Oidinance] special law. 

Chapter II.— General Rules ior reporting 
to the Authorities. 

Art. [15] 14.—Pei sous who have mattei s to re¬ 
pot t ( toduke ide him), as piovided for in Chapter 3, 
shall intimate the same to the registrar of their 
place of permanent registration ( hon-seki chi) ; but 
when such persons reside outside the jm isdiction 
of such l egist 1 ar, they may repoi l to the registi ar in 
whose jm isdiction is the place in which they reside. 

An. [16] 15. — By place of pei maneut registration 
(honseki chi) is meant the place where a prison's 
1 egistiatiou document is kept. In case, however, 
of addition, exclusion, enhance, and transfer of 
registration the place to which registi atiou is liaus- 
fei red shall he 1 egarded as the place of 1 egistration. 

A't. [17] 16.— Matters which are to beenteied 
in the registration document shall he repotted in 
wiiting, but may if convenient be intimated orally. 

Al t. [18] 17.—In the case of the statement re- 
fei red to in the foiegoiug aiticle being made in 
wiiting, the peison doing so shall stale the es¬ 
sential matters, and the date of intimation in ac¬ 
coi dance with the provisions contained in Chap. 3 ; 
sign his family name and personal name, affix his 
seal, inseit his age, occupation, and place of per¬ 
manent registration, and shall produce the same 
to the registrar. 

Ait. [19] 18.—In the case of the statement re¬ 
fen ed to m Ait. 16 being made orally, the peison 
doing so shall attend before the registrar and state 
orally the matters to be repotted in accoi dance 
with the provisions contained in Chap. 3 ; the re¬ 
gistrar shall set down distinctly such oial state¬ 
ment, as well as the dale of such statement, and 
the name, age, occupation, and place of the per- 
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manent registration of the person making the 
same, in a.document, shall read the same over to 
such peison and shall cause him to [sign his name 
or] affix his seal below his name. 

Ait. [20] 19.—In the case of a peison who is a 
member of a lamily having to leport malleis es¬ 
sential to registration, the name and place of per¬ 
manent legislation of, and such person’s relation¬ 
ship, to die head of his family ( Koshu) must be 
staled. 

Art. [21] 20.—When, in reporting matters es¬ 
sential to 1 egistialion, the presence of a witness is 
requited, such witness, and the peison reporting 
such mailers, shall state their names, ages, occupa¬ 
tions, and places of permanent 1 egistration, sign 
their names ami affix their seals in accoi dance with 
the provisions of Ails. ]l8] 17 and [19] 18. 

All. [22] 21.—Should persons who have to sign 
their names to an intimation reside outside the 
jurisdiction ol the place of permanent legislation, 
the place of their actual residence must be stated 
in the said intimation. 

Art. [23] 22.—If the places of peinianenl regis¬ 
tration of two families differ, when matters relating 
to addition, exclusion, entrance or removal of le¬ 
gislation of such two families aie concerned, or if 
the place wheie intimation is made is not the place 
of permanent registration of either of such families, 
in addition to the original a copy must be prepared 
of the document mentioned in Aits. [18] 17 and [19] 
18. The same procedure must be obseived in the 
case of intimation of the transfer of the'registration 
of a whole family. 

Art. [24] 23.—If a person who has to make in¬ 
timation be under incapacity, the person who ex- 
ei cises the power of a parent over him or her, or his 
or her guaidiau shall make such intimation. Such 
facts shall, howevei, be mentioned in the document 
of intimation. 

Ait. [25] 24.—When a person who has to make 
intimation cannot attend personally before the re¬ 
gistrar owing to illness, or for some other reason, 
an agent with limited power (buri dairi nin) may 
appear. 

Ail. [26] 25.—Any witness or agent in relation 
to matters essential to registration shall be a 
Japanese subject [of adult age] and need not 
necessarily be a relative. [A disqualified person 
may not however, become a witness or agent.] In 
the case of intimation by a foreigner resident in 
Japan, a foreigner may act as witness or agent. 
He must, however, be conversant with the Japa¬ 
nese language. 

Ail. [27] 26.—In the case of a Japanese obtain¬ 
ing iu a foieign countiy a document relating to his 
personal 1 egistration in accoi dance with the law of 
that country, a copy of such document must l>e 
produced by him before the Japanese Minister 
Plenipotentiary or before a Japanese Consul 
in that country. Should there he no Japanese 
Minister Plenipotentiary or Consul in such coun¬ 
try, such Japanese shall produce a copy of the 
document described before a registrar within three 
mouths of his return home. 

Ail. [28] 27.—Japanese iu a foreign country 
may lepoit matters essential to registration to the 
Japanese Minister Plenipotentiary or to a Japan¬ 
ese Consul in such country in accoi dance with 
this law. 

Art. [29] 28.—Copies of any document or of any 
letter ol intimation leceived by a Japanese Mini¬ 
ster Plenipotentiary or a Japanese Consul undei 
the provisions of the two preceding articles shall 
be transmited within three months by such official 
to the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, who 
shall in turn within five days forward the same to 
the registi ar of the place ol permanent registration 
of the Japanese from whom such document or letter 
of intimation was or iginally received. 

Art. [30] 29.—Any peison repotting matters 
essential to registration may on payment of a fee 
requite a [receipt for the letter of intimation or a] 
certificate of intimation. Such fee, however,shall, 
when such [receipt or] ceitificate is given by a 
registrar, become part of the revenue of the re¬ 
spective municipality, town, or village; and when 
given by a Japanese Minister Plenipotentiary or 
Japanese Consul it shall become part of the 1 evenue 
of the State. The amount of such fee shall be fixed 
by Imperial Oidinar**'*-- 

Chapter hi.— Matters to bb reported. 

I. BIRTH. 

Art. [31] 30.—When a child is born the fact must 
be reported within ten days, together with the fol 
lowing particulars :— 

(1) The name of the child; whether the child is 
legitimate (tekishutsu-shi), legitimatized (sho shi), 
or illegitimate (shisei-shi) ; and also whether it is 
male or female. 

(2) Year, month, day, and hour, as also place 
of birth. 

(3) Family name and personal name, occupation 
atrd place of permanent registi alion of father and 
mother. 


[Art. 32.—In case of the birth of an illegitimate 
child ( shisei shi), intimation cannot he made as to 
the name of the child’s father unless the latter ad 
mils the paiteruity of the child.] 

Ait. [33] 31.— Intimation of birth must be made 
by the fattier of a child. When the father is ab¬ 
sent, in the case of a legitimate child, or when 
the child is an illegitimate one, the mother or a 
relative living in the same house, or a relative by 
maniage, or a physician or midwife piesent at the 
child's birth, or, failing these, one who has been 
present and assisted at the biitli, shall report the 
bit lit to the autlioi ities. 

Ait. [34J 32.— If the father or mother [fails to] 
cannot intimate any birth that has taken place iu 
a hospital, a prison, or other public institution 
the president of (he hospital, lire governor of the 
prison, or the supei iutendenl of such other public 
institution shall intimate the bit th to the author ities. 

Ait. [35] 33- —Any person finding a foundling 
shall [at once deliver the child, its clothing and 
other property] within 24 hours intimate the fact 
to the registiai [and stale the place, year, month, 
day, and time of finding, with other particulars.] 
The registrar shall state in a document of exami¬ 
nation the clothing and property of the child, the 
place, year, month, day, and time of finding and 
other particulars, together with the supposed yeai 
and month of the child’s bii th, its sex, the name 
given to it, the name and locality of (he hospital 
for foundlings wheie the child is to he sent ; or the 
name, occupation, place of permanent 1 egisti alion 
or residence of the person who is to lake cliatge of 
it, and attach the same to the letter of intimation. 

When any change lakes place in the hospital or 
in the person taking chaige of the child, both the 
loi liter and the new hospital or peison shall [at 
once] within 24 hours intimate the fact. 

Ail. [36] 34.—Should the judgment of a law 
court deciding upon the father or mother of a 
foundling become final and settled, the cletk of 
such law court shall transmit a copy of such judg¬ 
ment to the registr ar of the child’s place of per¬ 
manent registration within five days. 

Art. [37] 35.—Should a newly horn child or a 
foundling die befoie intimation of birth, or finding, 
has been made, the bit th, or finding,and death must 
be reported with, in the case of a child newly born, 
the ceitificate of a physician, or in the case of a 
foundling the repot t of the police inquest upon the 
body. 

Art. [38] 36.—Should a child be born during a 
sea voyage, the purser in the case of a vessel 
of war or other vessel owned by the Govern¬ 
ment, or the master in the case of other vessels, 
shall within 24 hours, before a witness chosen by 
him fioni among those on board, slate in the log 
the various mallei s mentioned in Ai l. [31] 30, sign 
his name [01] and put his seal thereon, cause the 
witness to do the same, and state also the age, 
occupation, and place of permanent registration of 
such witness. 

Should such vessel of war or other vessel arrive 
in a poil of Japan first after the above procedure 
has be^u observed, a copy of the entry made 
as above must within 24 hours be sent lo the 
[registrar of such poll] authorities at such port 
having Jurisdiction over matters occurring at sea. 
Such [official] authorities shall send such copy 
within 5 days to the registrar of the place of per¬ 
manent registration of the parents of the child. 

Should such vessel of war or other vessel anive 
in a potl of a foieign country fiist, a copy of the 
entiy made as above must be sent at once to the 
Japanese Minister Plenipotentiary or a Japanese 
Consul in such country, who shall within 3 months 
transmit the same to the Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs; and lire latter shall iu turn, 
within 5 days, forward the same to the registrar of 
the place of permanent registration of the parents 
of the child. 

2. DENIAL OF LEGITIMACY. 

Art. [39] 37.—Should the judgment of a law 
court in an action relating to denial of the legiti¬ 
macy of a child become final and settled, a copy 
of such judgment shall within 5 days be sent to the 
registrar of such child's place of 1 egistration. 

3. RECOGNITION OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 

Att. [40] 38.—Where the father recognizes an 
illegitimate child, he shall intimate the fact together 
with the following particulars: — 

(1) Name and sex of child ; year, month, day 
and hour of birth. 

(2) Should the child become a legitimate one 
(tekishutsu shi) or a legitimatized one ( sho shi) that 
fact should be stated. 

(3) Name, occupation, and place of permanent 
registration of lire father. 

4. MARRIAGR. 

Ait. [41] 39.—[In each intimation of marriage 
the following particulars shall be stated.] In case 
of the performance of the ceremony of marriage, 


the husband and wife and one witness shall con¬ 
jointly report the fact within lodays, with the fol¬ 
lowing pa 1 t'culars :— 

(1) Name of the husband and wife, the year, 
month, day, and hour ol their birth, their occu¬ 
pation, and place of permanent registration. 

(2) Name, occupation, and place of permanent 
registration of the real as well as the foster father 
anil foster-mother of each. 

(3) If the marriage be a nyufu Koti-in* or if 
it be a muko yoshi engumi\ those facts should be 
staled. 

(4) The year, mouth, and day of betrothal. 

(5) The year, month, day, and place of celebra¬ 
tion of the maniage ceremony. 

(6) If a legitimatized or an illegitimate child has 
been bom to the couple, previous lo their muni- 
age, the name of such child should he given. 

In a case wheie mat 1 iage has involved the aboli¬ 
tion of a family ( haiku), such fact must he staled; 
and should there be other tnembeis of the family 
so abolished, the name, and the year, month, day, 
and hour of bit th, the names of the leal and foster 
father and foster mother, and tile occupation and 
place of registration of every such member must 
lie given. 

Ait. [42] 40.—Should the judgment of a law 
com t in an action r elating to the non existence 
or nullity of a marriage, or to divorce, become 
fixed and final, a copy of such judgment shall he 
sent by the Cleik of such Court 10 the‘registrar of 
the place of per manent registration within 5 days. 

Ait. [43] 41.—[When a lettei of intimation is 
presented with regard lo divoice by mutual con¬ 
sent, the following particulars shall be stater! in 
such letter.] In the cose of divoi ce by mutual con¬ 
sent, husband and wife shall report the fact with 
the following particulars :— 

(1) Name, year, month, day, and hour of birth, 
occupation and place of permanent registration of 
husband and wife. 

(2) Name, occupation, and place of registra¬ 
tion of ieal and foster-father and foster-mother. 

(3) Name, occupation and place of pei manent 
registration of the family head (Koshu) of the ori¬ 
ginal home to which the husband or wife is about 
to return. 

5. ADOPTION. 

Art. [44] 42 .—[Letters intimating the fact of adop¬ 
tion must state the following pai titulars.] When 
adoption is celebrated or accepted, such fact shall 
be intimated by the parties find one witness within 
IO days, with the following particulars:— 

(1) Name, year, month, day, and hour of birth, 
and the occupation and place of permanent re¬ 
gistration of the adopted peison (yoshi) and of 
such person’s foster-father and foster-mother. 

(2) Name, occupation, artd place of per manent 
registration of ieal father and mother. 

(3) If the adoption be with a view to the adopted 
person becoming a son-in-law, that fact should be 
stated. 

(4) Year, month, and day on which offer of 
adoption was made. 

(5) Year, mouth, day and place of celebration 
of adoption cetemomy. 

The provisions of paragraph 2, Art. [41] 39, must 
he obseived in the case of members ol any family 
the abolition of which is involved iu the celebra¬ 
tion of any adopt ion. 

Ail. [45] 43.—In the case of the marriage of an 
adopted soii in law (mukoybshi), intimation of such 
maniage must be made in addition to the intima¬ 
tion of adoption. 

Ail. [461 44—Should the judgment of a Law 
Court in any action relating to the non-existence 
or nullity or to the dissolution of adoption be¬ 
come fixed and settled, the Clerk of such Court 
shall within five days send a copy of such judg¬ 
ment to the registrar of the place of per manent le¬ 
gist) alion. 

Ait. [47] 45.—[ 1 'he following matters shall be 
mentioned in the letter intimating dissolution of 
adoption by mutual consent] When adoption is 
dissolved by mutual consent the parties shall in¬ 
timate that fact with the following matters :— 

(1) Name, year, month, day and hour of biitli, 
occupation and place of permanent registration of 
adopted child and of foster-father and foster-mo¬ 
ther. 

(2) Name, occupation and place of permanent 
registration of ieal father and mother. 

( 3 ) Name, occupation and place of permanent 
registration of the head of the family to which the 
adopted peison is about lo return. 

6. DEATH. 

Ail. [48] 46.—When a person dies the head of 
the family, or the person living in the family (do- 
kyosha), or failing these the proprietor or super¬ 
intendent of the house or the laud on which it is 


• Ny«fu Kon-in is that form of marriage in which a man marries 
a wiitow and adopts her family name. 

t Muko-\6ihi engumi is that form of marriage in which a man 
is adopted into a family and married to a daughter. 
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situated, shall report the fact with the following 

matters:—■ . , , , 

(1) Name, age, sex, occupation, and placed 
permanent legislation of the deceased person. 

(2) The year, month, day, hour, and place of 
death. 

Ait. [49] 47.—A medical certificate as to the 
cause ol death or a copy of the verdict of ail in¬ 
quest should be attached to each intimation of 
death. 

Art. [50] 48.— No corpse can be bin led without 
the pei mil of a registrar having been [obtained] 
received. In the case of a person who has died or 
is believed to have died from other than natural 
causes, a police pei mit must be [obtained] received. 

Ait. [51] 49.—A legistrar may not issue a fune¬ 
ral pei mit unless upon the lapse of 24 Imuis after 
death. This rule, however, may for sanitary rea¬ 
sons be subject to special limitations. 

Should a legistrar consider it necessaiy, he may 
in person examine the body of the deceased 01 
detail a doctor to do so. 

Art. [52] 50.—Should it he impossible for the 
head of the family or the person living io the same 
family [fail] to intimate a death that has occurred 
in a hospital, prison, or other public institution, 
such intimation shall be made by the chief of. such 
institution. 

Art; [53] 51.—Io the case of a person who has 
died from causes other than natural, 01 in prison, 
or by capital punishment, such fact shall not be 
staled in the letter intimating death. 

Art. [54] 52.—The provisions of Ait. [38] 36 
shall apply in cases where persons die dining a sea 
voyage. Where, however, all those on boat d a ves¬ 
sel-passengers as well as crew—have died by the 
wreck of a ship of war or other vessel, the intimation 
of death shall be made by the aulhotilits that have 
conducted an investigation into such casualty, to 
the regisliars of the deceased persons’ places of 
permanent registration. 

In cases where only a portion of a ship’s crew 
and passengers have died, such authorities shall 
draw up a repot t in accordance with the oral 
evidence of the survivors, and transmit the same 
to the registrars of the deceased persons’ places of 
permanent registration. 

Art. [55] 53.—In cases where the bodies of per¬ 
sons who have died by calamity cannot be found, 
the local police shall draw up reports stating the 
sex, name, place of residence and places of per 
manent registration of the deceased and shall 
transmit the same to the registrais of the deceased 
pei sons’ place of permanent registration, and of the 
place weie the calamity occurr ed. 

Ail. [56] 54—If the place of pei manent regist¬ 
ration of a deceased pei son be unknown, or the 
identity ofsuch person cannot be established, the 
local police shall diaw up a report of the inquest 
and transmit the same directly to the local registrar. 

Art. [57] 55.—Should, in the case mentioned in 
the last ai tide, the deceased person’s place of per¬ 
manent registration become known, intimation of 
the death shall be made within to days in accord¬ 
ance with Ait. [48] 46. 

7. HBADS AND MEMBERS OF FAMILIES. 

Ai l. [58] 56.—When a person becomes by suc- 
cesion head of a family, he shall report such fact 
and the following matters within todays. Incase 
of retirement ( inkyo ) the person so retiring shall re¬ 
port the fact conjointly with the person succeeding 
him. 

(1) Family name and personal name, class (ski- 
zoku, kazoku, &c.) of family, occupation, and place 
of permanent registration of head of family. 

(2) Name and relationship to the former head 
of tile family. 

(3) Circumstances leading to succession, and 
year, month, and day of succession. 

When changes in the family order of succession 
occur in consequence of the provisions of a will 
a copy of such instrument must be produced. 

In the case of members of a family that has been 
abolished by its head succeeding to another family, 
the provisions of paragraph 2, Ait. [41] 39 shall 
be applied. 

Art. [59] 57.—Should any person become head 
of a family by the separation of his original family, 
or by lefounding an abolished or extinct family, 
or by establishing a new family, he shall report the 
fact to the authorities within 10 days, with the 
following matleis. In the case of separation fiom 
a family, however, the head of such family shall, 
conjointly with the head of the new family, repot t 
the fact. 

(1) Family name and personal name, year, 
month, day, and hour of birth, occupation and 
place of permanent legislation of head of family. 

(2) Name and year, mouth, day, and hour of 
birth of membeis of family. 

(3) Family name and personal name, occupation 
and place of permanent registration of leal and of 
foster-father and foster-mother of head and mem¬ 
bers of family. 


(4) Reason why, and year, month, and day on 
which, head of family entered upon that position. 

In case of the refounding of an abolished or ex¬ 
tinct family, letters of concuirence must be pro¬ 
duced fiom the nearest of kin of such family, and 
from the head of the main or the nearest collateral 
branch of such family. 

Art. [60] 58.—If a person who has become head 
of a family by succession lias [obtained] received 
permission to abolish suchfamily, he shall report the 
fact within 10 days, with the following matleis: — 

(1) Family name and personal name, class of 
family, occupation and place of pei manent regist¬ 
ration of such person. 

(2) Names of members of family. 

(3) Cause of abolition of family. 

(4) Yeai, month, and day on which permission 
was given by local law court. 

Ail. [6l] 59—Where a [member of a family] 
person, who, by engaging in marriage either as 
husband or wife, has entered another family , returns 
to his 01 her foimer and real home [undei the pro¬ 
visions of paragraph 2, Ait. 248, Part " Persons” 
of the Civil Code] owing to the death of his or her 
consort, or wheie [a junior relative ( hieokushin) 
who had entered another family, is received back 
into his or her former and real home in accordance 
with the provisions of Art. 256 of the same part of 
the Civil Code] such person takes to his or her 
present home a Junior relative who has been living 
at his or her real parental home, or where a per 
son, who has left his or her home of wedlock or 
adoption in consequence either of the nullity of 
marriage or adoption, or of divorce or dissolution ' 
of adoption, takes to his or her real home a junior 
relative who has been living in such home of wed 
lock or adoption, the heads of both families, the 
person so received back, and any one who has 
been consulted as to such step shall report the fact 
with the following matters :— 

(1) Name, year, month, day, and hour of birth, 
and 1 elalionship to head of family, of such pei son 
who so returns, or of such junior relative. 

(2) Family name and peisonal name, occupa¬ 
tion, and place of permanent registration of father 
and mother of person who returns or of junior 
relative. 

(3) Family name and personal name, occupa¬ 
tion, and place of pei manent registration of heads 
of both families. 

(4) The cause of return or of readmission. 

Art. [62] 60.—Where [a teal house or family 

opposes the return of a former member in accord¬ 
ance with paiagiaph 2, Ait. 247 of the Part " Per¬ 
sons ” of the Civil Code] a person who has become 
a husband or a wife and has thus, or by adoption, 
entered another family without permission of the 
head of his or her real family, wishes to return 
to his or her real family, the head of such teal 
family shall, if lie opposes such return, leport the 
fact with the following matters:— 

(1) Name of person wishing to return. 

(2) Reason of opposition to such return. 

(3) Year, month, and day on which the mar¬ 
riage or adoption took place. 

8. ABOLITION AND EXCLUSION OF PRESUMPTIVE 

HEIRSHIP. 

Art. [63] 61.—Should presumptive heirship be 
abolished or excluded, or should abolition or ex¬ 
clusion of a presumptive heirship be cancelled, the 
head of the family shall report the fact, with the 
following particulars: — 

(1) Name and age of presumptive heir. 

(2) Cause of abolition or exclusion or of can¬ 
celling of abolition or exclusion. 

9. GUARDIANSHIP, PROHIBITION OF EXERCISE OF 

RIGHTS OF PROPERTY, PROVISIONAL PROHIBI 
EXERCISE OF RIGHTS OF PROPERTY, LIMI¬ 
TED EXERCISE OF RIGHTS OF PROPERTY, 
AND PROVISIONAL EXERCISE OF RIGHTS OF 
PROPBRTY. 

Art. [64] 62.—In the case of guardianship, pro¬ 
hibition of exeicise of lights of piopeity, provi¬ 
sional prohibition of the exercise of rights of pro 
perty, limited exercise of lights of propel ly, 01 
provisional exeicise of rights of pioperly, the 
guai dian, warden, or pei son in temporary control 
shall report the fact within 10 days, with the follow¬ 
ing matters :— 

(1) Family name and peisonal name, age, occu 
pation, and place of permanent registration of the 
minor, of the person under prohibition of the exer¬ 
cise of rights of property, of the person under pro¬ 
visional prohibition of the exercise of rights of 
property, of the person under limited exeicise of 
lights of piopeity, or of the lunatic. 

(2) Family name and personal name, occupa¬ 
tion, and place of personal registration of guardian, 
waiden, or pei son in tempoiaiy conliol. 

(3) Year, mouth, and day on which guardian¬ 
ship, pi ohibition of the exeicise of tights of pio- 
peiiy, provisional prohibition of the exercise of 
rights of property, limited exeicise of rights of 


properly, or provisional exercise of rights of pio- 
perly began. 

Ait. [65] 63.—Persons under prohibition of . 
exeicise of rights of piopeity, or under piovisioual 
prohibition of the exeicise of lights of propel ly, 
and lunatics who have recoveied from their illness, 
shall, on the removal of such prohibition or on 
such recovery, intimate the fact to the authorities 
within 10 days. 

Wlienl imiled exeicise of rights of property 
ceases, the warden shall, in accordance with the 
last paiagraph, report the fact. 

10 . ABSCONDING. 

Ait. [66] 64.—When judgment is given show¬ 
ing piesumplively 01 actually that absconding has 
taken place, such fact shall be reported within 10 
days by the petitioner in the action, with a copy of 
such judgment. 

Ait. [67] 65.—When the residence of the ab- 
scondei has become known, the petitioner in an 
action 1 elating to the absconding, or the successor 
of the absconder, shall leport the fact within IO 
days. 

II. STATUS OF JAPANESB SUBJBCTS. 

All. [68] 66. — Persons desiious of gaining the 
status of Japanese subjects [in accoidance with 
Art. 8, Pai t “ Persons ” of the Civil Code] shall 
intimate the fact with the following matleis, and 
pi oduce also a copy of cei lificale of hit ill.— 

(1) Family name and peisonal name, occupa¬ 
tion, and place of pei nauient 1 egisli atioii of the 
applicant. 

(2) Family name and personal name, occupa¬ 
tion, name of native counti y, and place of pei ma- 
nents residence of applicant’s faihei and mother. 

(3) [Causes mentioned in Ait. 8, Part “Per¬ 
sons ” of the Civil Code] Legal causes for appli¬ 
cation. 

(4) Name of office where, and year, month and 
day when, intention of application was intimated. 

Ait. [69] 67.—Any pei son who desiies to re¬ 
cover the status of a Japanese subject [in ac- 
cm dance with Aits. 13 and 14, or paiagiaph 2, 
Art. 15, Part "Persons” of the Civil Code] shall 
intimate the fact with copy of certificate of biith 
and the following matters: — 

(1) Family name and peisonal name, occupa¬ 
tion, piesent place of pei manent legistration and 
former place of permanent registration. 

(2) Family name and personal name and foi mer 
place of permanent registration of father and 
mother. 

(3) Cause by which status of a Japanese sub¬ 
ject was lost. 

(4) Legal cause for application for recovery of 
status. 

[(4)] (5) Name of office where, and year, 
month and day when intention of application 
was intimated. 

[( 5 ) Fact of and reason for dissolution of mar¬ 
riage in the case provided for in Ail 15, Pait 
" Persons” of the Civil Code.] 

Any person who has received from the Govern¬ 
ment pei mission to return to Japan shall produce 
such pei mit. 

Art. [70] 68.—Any person who becomes head of 
a family by gaining 01 recovei ing the status of a 
Japanese subject, shall mention such fact in the 
letter intimating the desiie to gain or lecover such 
status. 

Ait. [71] 69.—When a judgment of a Court of 
law in regai d to the loss of status of nationality 
becomes fixed and settled, the cleik of such corn t 
of law shall within 5 days send a copy of the same 
to the registrar of the place of pei manent tegislia- 
tion of the party concerned. 

12 . ADMISSION TO THE REGISTRATION LIST. 

A 1 1 . [72] 70.—Any Japanese who is not legis- 
teied must be emolled on the registiatlon list by 
[obtaining] receiving the permission of llle local 
Com t. When pei mission is [obtained] received 
the head of the applicant’s family shall intimate 
such fact within 10 days, with the following 
mattei s :— 

(1) Family name and peisonal name, year, 
month, day, and hour of bit Ih, occupation and 
place of pei manent 1 egisli at ion of head of family. 

(2) Name, year, month, day, and bout of bii th, 
and 1 elalionship to the head of the family, of its 
other memheis. 

( 3 ) Family name and personal name, occupa¬ 
tion, and place of permanent registration of real 
and of foster-father and mother of the head of the 
family, and of each member of such family. 

(4) Reason why applicant has not yet been ad¬ 
mitted to legislation. 

( 5 ) Year, month, and day on which permission 
of local Couit was given. 

Art. 7/.— When a foreigner fixes his place of 
permanent registration in Japan such fact shall 
be intimated t> the authorities by the head of his 
family , with the following matters :— 

CO Family name and personal name,year, month, 
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and day of birth, place of permanent registration 
and name of native country. 

(2) 'Va me, year, month, and day of birth of mem¬ 
bers of family. 

Ai t. [73] 72.—The intimation as to the fixing of 
a place <•! peimanen registiatiou [in Japan] in 
the case t>f a naturalized peison [or foreignet 
shall lie in accot dance with special laws [and the 
Civil Code]. 

13. TRANSFER OF REGISTRATION. 

Art. [74] 73. — If the place of pei manent le- 
gistration be changed, the head of the family shall 
intimate that fact to the 1 egistrar, pioducing also 
a copy of the registration document that he ie- 
ceived from the legistrai of the former place of 
permanent registration. 

14. REMOVAL FROM THE REGISTRATION LIST. 

Ail. r75] 74.— In the case of peisons whose 
absconding lias been pioclaimed, tegistiars shall, 
as soon as the age of such pet sons, if alive, lias 
reached 100 years, or when 30 yeais have elapsed 
since the date of disappearance or receipt of last 
tidings of such peisons, and without waiting foi 
intimation, remove the names of such persons from 
the 1 egistration list. 

Art. [76] 75—A registrar shall, in the case of 
any family that has become extinct [under the 
provisions of Ait. 260 of the Pail “Peisons” of 
the Civil Code], owing to 30 years having elapsed 
since the disappearance of, or receipt of last tidings 
from, the head of such family whose absconding had 
been proclaimed, and owing to the absence of any 
member to assume the rights of such family, at once 
lemove such family fiomihe legislation list with 
out waiting for intimation. 

When the hei liable properly of a deceased per¬ 
son, head oi a family, has lapseii to the Slate ; or 
if tlieie lie no heritable piopeity, and no one to 
succeed to the family lights appears within [one] 
three yeais, the provisions of the last paiagiaph 
shall apply. 

A't. [77] 76.—When the judgment of a Law 
Comt in the case of double legislation becomes 
fixed and settled, lliecleikof such Law Court shall 
transmit a copy of such judgment to the registiai 
of the place of 1 egisti ation, from the legislation 
list of which the comt has decided that the name 
of the peison should lie lemoved. 

15. ALTERATION OF FAMILY NAME AND PERSONAL 
NAME. 

Art. [78] 77.—Any person who is desirous of 
resuming a toi mer family name, or who is desirous 
ofalteiiug his personal name, must [obtain] receive 
the pei mission of the local comt. When such per¬ 
mission is [obtained] received he shall intimate 
that fact within 10 days, pioducing also a copy of 
the permit of the local comt. 

16. ALTERATION OF FAMILY CLASS. 

Art [79] 78. — In the case of a peison who is 
ennobled 01 raised to the rank of shieoku, or who 
is depiived of the rank of kwaeoku or shieoku, the 
head of the family shall intimate that fact, pro¬ 
ducing also a copy of the 01 der or pei mil of the 
authorities within 10 days. 

Ait [80] 79.—When a kwazoku or shizoku, head 
of a family, has lost tank by being sentenced 
to punishment for the commission of a ciime, 
the clei k of the 1 especlive Com l of Law shall with¬ 
in 5 days, transmit a copy of the judgment to the 
1 egistiar of the place of permanent registration. 

17. AMENDMENT OF REGISTRATION. 

Ait [8l] 80.—When the judgment of a Court 
of Law as to amendment of registration be¬ 
comes final and settled, the cleik of such Comt of 
I .aw shall, within 5 days, send a copy of such judg¬ 
ment to the legisliar of the place of registi ation of 
the peison in whose case the amendment is made. 
Chapter 4. — Procedure of Registration. 

*Ait. [82] 81. When a registiai has received 
intimation of mattei s essential to registration he 
shall instantly enter the mallets thus intimated in 
the li-t of persons of permanent 1 egistialion or in 
the list of peisons of non-pei mauent registration, 
as the case may be, and shall affix his seal at the 
end of such entry. 

Ait. [83] 82.—The registrar shall, in case in¬ 
timation has been made in wiiting, insetibe at the 
end of such letter of intimation the words “ 1 e- 
ceived the—day of the—month of the—year of—,” 
and, in case oral intimation has been lendeied into 
wiiting, the word “rendeied into wiiting the—day 
of the—month of the—year of—.” In either case 
he shall sign his name with his official title, and 
put his official seal theieto. 

Ail. [84] 83. — When a registiar has completed 
the pi ocedm e set foi ill in the two foi egoing ai tides 
he shall instantl v pi oceed in accordance with Ails. 
[85] 84 and [92] 91. 

Ait. [85] 84.—Mattels relating to presons of 
pei nianel 1 egistialion shall, when tlieie Is a sped 
fied peiiod of time within which intimation about 


such matters is to be made, be enteied in the 
1 egistialion list with the dates of the occurrence 
of the matters as well as of the intimation of the 
same; and, when there is no such specified period 
of time, eoli ies shall be made only with the date of 
intimation. In either case, the registiar shall put 
his seal at the end of eacli entiy. 

Art. [86] 85. — Each legislrar shall make the 
entiles of those matters which aie to be added to 
registration, in their proper older. 

A matter which is to be struck off the 1 egisti a- 
tion list shall be erased by a line drawn through it. 

Ait. [87] 86.—Any registiar to whom it has 
been intimated that a whole family is about to 
come under his jui isdicliou, shall register such 
family anew, in accoidance with Art. [2] I., and 
incorpoiate such registration in the list. 

When a whole family intimates dcparluie from 
the jurisdiction of a pai ticular 1 egisti ar, its en¬ 
tiles in the list shall be cancelled by a line drawn 
thiough the entries, and an entry to that effect 
made in the book of cancelled legislations (Jo¬ 
se kicho). 

An. [88] 87.—When succession in a family is 
intimated, the registiar shall revise the legisla¬ 
tion of the new beat! of the family in accmdance 
with Ait. [2] I and on the model of the registiaiiou 
of the pi eceding head of the family. The old end y, 
however, shall be preserved and copied into the 
list of cancelled legislations, the legisliar placing 
his official seal bet ween the old and the new end ies 
to show theii relation. 

Copies of end ies of registration made or re¬ 
vised under this or iheptevious aiticle shall be 
placed together, on December 31st in each year, 
and deposited in the rural district or island 
office in the case of a town or village, or in the 
city or piefectmal office in the case of a munici¬ 
pality, before the [15th] 31st of January following, 
with a statement showing the number of pages in 
the list, and beai ing the official title and the family 
name and pei sonal name and the official seal of the 
registrar. 

Art. [89] 88.—When the registration of a whole 
family is transferred, the legisliar of llienew place 
of 1 esiguation shall immediately on completing 
the entiy intimate the fact by letter to the legistrai 
of the former place of 1 egisti ation. 

Art. [90] 89.— In a case involving addition or 
admission to, or exclusion or removal from the re¬ 
gistration list, of two families whose places of perma¬ 
nent registration are not the same, a registiar shall, 
in the event of addition or admission to his list, 
intimate the fact, as soon as he has made the entry, 
to the registrar of the former place of registi ation ; 
and in the event of exclusion or lemoval ft out his list 
shall send the 01 igiual letter of intimation and ap 
pended documents, as soon as the entiy is cancel¬ 
led, to the icgistrarof the new place of registration. 

Ail. [91] 90.—When a matter intimated by a 
peison of iioii-permanent 1 egistialion lefers to the 
registration of one family, or when such matter 
refers to the admission or exclusion of the regist- 
lation of two families, of which the pei mauent ic- 
gistralion aie in one and the same jui isdicliou, 
the legistrai shall liansmit the letter ol intimation 
to the legisliar of the place of pei mauent legisla¬ 
tion, together with appended documents. 

Ail. [92] 91.— In case matters intimated by a 
peison of non-permanent registration ielate to 
addition or admission to, or exclusion or removal 
of the registi ation of two families whose places of 
pei manent registi ation are not the same, the local 
legisliar shall send the 01 igiual letter of intimation 
with appended documents to the registrar of the 
place where addition or admission is to take place, 
and a copy of the same to the registrar of the place 
where exclusion or lemoval is to be effected. 

Ail. [93] 9 2 —A registrar shall, immediately on 
teceiving documents sent to him in accordance 
with the last four articles and with Ait. [29] 28, 
enter in the list of persons of permanent registi ation 
matters mentioned in the letter of intimation, the 
family name and pei sonal name of the pei son, and 
the name and the official title of the registiar 
sending them, the dale 011 which they are sent 
and the dale on which they aie received, and 
shall affix his seal at the end of such entry. He 
shall also maik 011 the documents the dale of ie 
ceipl, append his name and his official tit e, affix 
his seal and can y out the procedure of registi ation 
in accoidance with Aits. [85] 84 and [88] 87. 

Art. [94] 93.—A registrar shall, on teceiving a 
copy of a judgment, carry out the pi ocedm e 
piovided for in Art. [93] 92. Should such judg¬ 
ment, h-wever, involve exclusion or lemoval of 
registiatiou ftom another jui isdicliou, and its addi¬ 
tion or admission to his, he shall, aftei completing 
the entiy on his list, and within 5 days, upon 
the fact, in accoi dance with the same ai tide, to the 
legisliar fiom whose list exclusion or lemoval was 
effected. The latter official shall cairy out the 
necessary procedure under the same aiticle. 

Art. [95] 94.—A legislrar shall, on receiving 


copy of a statement 1 elating to bitth 01 death, or 
to accident to a peison entered on Ids list, caiiy 
out the pioccdiire piovided for in Ait. [93] 92. 

Ait. [96J 95.—A tegist-ar shall, on it-ceiving 
the repott of the death by accident of a peison 
of non-peiuianeut registiatiou, or of the death of 
h peison whose place of pei manent 1 egisti ation is 
unknown, iusciibe at the end of such lepoit the 
words “ 1 eceived the—day of the—month of the— 
yeai of—” state his official title, sign his family 
name and personal name, and affix his official seal. 
He should also enter the facts in his list of peisons 
of nou-permaneut registiatiou. 

Ait. [97] 96.—Once eveiy month each legistiar- 
shall collect and place together all letters of inti- 
mation and other relative documents, state in a 
list the number of letlcis or documents, and the 
number of their pages, slate his official title, his 
own family name and personal name, affix his 
official seal, and deposit such letters and docu¬ 
ments befoie the IOlli of the following month ill 
the 1 ural distiict or island office in the case of a 
town or village, and in the city or piefectmal 
office in the case of a municipality. Such office 
shall pieserve such letters and documents for a 
pei iod of 50 years. 

Chapter 5.— Re-registration. 

Ait. [98J 97.— In the event of the registration 
document being lost by natural calamity or ac¬ 
cident, the 1 egisti ar shall at once report the fact 
to the* governor ol the city or prefecture. 

Ait. [99] 98—On receipt of the repot t described 
in the last aiticle, (he govei nor shall instinct the 
registiar to makea fresh 1 egistration within a stated 
peiiod, and shall issue a notification to that effect. 

Ait. [100] 99 -—When a irgistiai has, under the 
conditions piovided in the last article, made a 
fresh 1 egistration, he shall submit his procedure for 
examination to the head of the rural district or 
island in the case of a town or village, or to the 
governor of the city or prefecture in the case of a 
municipality. 

Chapter 6.—Punitive Rules. 

Art. [101] 100.—Peisons who fail to make 
necessary intimation within the periods provided 
for in this law, shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than yen l and not more than yen 1.95. 

When judgment in such an event as the above 
has become final and settled, the cleik of the Law 
Comt by which it has been pronounced shall, with¬ 
in 5 days, send a copy thereof to the registiar 
concei ned. 

Art. [102] IOI.—Officials of the State (Kauri) or 
public officials (K6ri) who contravene this law shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than yen 2 and not 
more than yen 5. 

Ait. [103] 102.—Officials of the State or public 
officials who by contravening this law render null 
and void documents relating to personal status, 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than yen 5 and 
not more than yen 50. 

Chapter 7.—Supplementary Rules. 

Art. [104] 103.—The office of registrar shall, in 
places where the Municipal Town and Village Oi- 
ganization is not in fmee, be filled by the head of 
the in ban distiict (Kucho) or by the headman 
(Kocho) ; and in places where a special municipal 
system is in force, by the head of the urban dis- 
ti ict (Kucho) ; should Kucho or Kocho be unable to 
discharge the duties, the clerks of towns, villages 
or 1111 al distiicts, may do so in their place. 

Ait. [105] 104.-—In the case of Hokkaido, copies 
of registration documents [and of registration lists] 
and the documents mentioned in Art. [97] 96 shall 
be sent by mban distiicts to the Hokkaido Ad¬ 
ministration Board, and for the purposes of this 
law “ goverum s of cities or pi efectm es ” shall be 
held to mean in the case of Hokkaido the Chief of 
the Hokkaido Administration Boaid. 

Ait. [106J 105.—This law shall come into force 
on the [day when Pai t “Persons 1 ' of the Civil 
Code shall become law] 1st day of the 1st month 
of the 26th year of Meiji. The peiiod for re- 
1 egisti ation shall, however, be decided by the 
Minister of Stale for Home Affairs in accord¬ 
ance with the views of Govei not s of Cities and 
Pi efectures. 

Art [107] 106.—The Law of Registration (ko- 
seki ho), issued by Imperial Proclamation in A pi il, 
of the 41 li year of Meiji, and all other laws and ie- 
gulatious conflicting with this law, shall be re¬ 
pealed, and become null and void 011 the day when 
this law comes into foice. 

An. [108] 107.—The Minister of Slate foi Home 
Affaiis shall frame and issue all oiders and rules 
necessary for caitying this law into force. 
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OUR “ SPECIAL ” TELLS THE STORY 
OF FELIX HOLT SECUNDUS. 

-4- 

IN THRBB SECTIONS.—BY A. M. 


Sbction ii.—Through thb Tropics. 

I had several reasons for going in the steerage. 
To begin with I had ascertained that ninety odd 
Celestials had shipped as deck-passenger p foi ward, 
and it was the Chinese question I had to wi ile up 
for my newspaper. I therefore fancied it would 
be a good line to get right into the midst of the 
saffron curse at once. I would be almost morally 
certain to get some “copy” out of the experience. 
And what is there that a “special” will not go 
through for “copy”—especially if it means a grand 
first-class “scoop” over the opposition dailies? 
In the next place I had heard whispeis of certain 
strange occurrences in the fo’c'sle and engine- 
room of the S. S. Barracoota on previous voyages, 
and I wanted to see for myself whether they were 
fit for publication. But the main giound l had 
for exposing my anatomy to font teen days of an 
olfactory Infei no and genet al bodily discomfort was 
the absolute certainty of improving and edifying 
conversation. For Mick Donovan was going in 
the steerage as far as Port Darwin, and Mick was 
about the wittiest and most amusing specimen of 
iniquity it has ever been my privilege to 1 tin across. 
He was Milesian,—his name alone was warrant 
enough for that, and if you were Didymus enough 
to doubt, his face would have been a clincher. It 
had the map of Ireland painted all over it. And 
then his brogue, and the things it said—especially 
the latter! I had met him in the Sydney Police- 
Court—But that would be a digression, and be¬ 
sides, I don’t want to give folks a low idea of his 
moral character to begin with, and thus prejudice 
them against him. 

So I pul my best clothes and a shirt or two in a 
box where they would not be likely to get hurt, 
bought a pair of second-hand moleskins and a jump¬ 
er from an “ ole clo ” man from Judea and shipped 
third class for Hongkong vi& the Queensland 
Ports, Port Darwin, Java, Singapore, and Saigon. 
I got on board and found myself in lively company. 
There were about a dozen diggers hound for the 
Kimbetley Field ; one half of them blind blazing 
drunk, and the other moiety powei fully wishful to 
join them. Mick was especially far-gone, “ o’er a’ 
the ills o life victorious,” and a Peeler he had ju-t 
succeeded in throwing overboaid besides. Then 
we had a very much married woman of Samaria 
and—but as they don’t play any part in the comedy 
it serves no point to introduce the remaining mem¬ 
bers of the human cargo forward. 

That is, excepting the Chinamen. They were 
without exception the dirtiest lot of bipeds I ever 
set eyes on. After we passed the Heads it came on 
to blow a regular southerly ’buster, and so the 
Yellows were kept battened down below. This 
continued for two days, and then they came up. 
Then—but I’m anticipating. 

It was tough water all the way till we ran in 
behind Moieton Island to pick up the passengers 
from Brisbane. Then the wind fell and the sea 
spread out flat like a mill pond or a silver-streaked 
pancake. Of course we were all agog to lake 
stock of the accession to the passenger lists. 
In primis about forty Chinkies,—and to judge 
from their looks, smelly ones. Then two or three 
whites in rig-outs that were certainly itol meant 
for the saloott. But what came in for the 
bulk of our attention was two individuals that stood 
apart in haughty isolation wailing for the lowering 
of the first cabin gartgway. But their haughtiness 
was most unmistakeably not of the same stamp. 
In the man it was coarse-fibred, rude, and unrefined, 
the insolent aggressiveness of the purse-proud 
nouveau riche. It sal on him just as awkwardly 
as his fine clothes. It was not a true spiritual 
quality al all ; strip the man of Iris money and it 
would be cringing. It was easy to see at a glance 
that it was fussy, pompous, and loud - voiced. The 
man was seemingly about fifty year s of age, with a 
goat-like wintry beard and whiskers sticking out 
aggressively from Iris florid cheeks and straggling 
all over his gold-studded shirt-front. He was a 
plutocr at who wished to spell himself aristocrat— 
there was no mistaking that. It was some notion 
of this kind possibly that was at the bottom of 
Mick Donovan’s critique of Iris tout ensemble. 
“ Shore, an’ isn’t it the sblt ril av an am’rous jack¬ 
daw in paycock’s feathers that the craythur has?” 
Which criticism by the way was for the benefit 
of the “craythur” himself as well as for the gene¬ 
ral diversion. 

With the woman it was (different. There was 
no brummagem about her. She was tall and lithe, 
with grace in each and all of her supple curves, 
and the hall mark of blood attd breeding in every 
line of her features. Proud she was loo, even a 


fool cottld see at a glance, but her pride did not sit 
awkwardly upon her like an ill-made ill filling 
cloak—it was part of her. So to speak it was the 
tempering of her 6oul's mettle. Hers was surely 
lite sort of haughtiness that even a democrat could 
respect—it was the ptide that would never stoop to 
meanness. She was in the full flush of ripe woman¬ 
hood; possibly about six or seven and twenty. It 
didn’t need a Dalton to tell that ther e was no link 
of sibship ’twixl her and the “craythur.” 

The gangway went down and preceded by the 
“craythur ” she set foot upon it. And her e it was 
that my fr iend Mick disgraced himself eternally. 
He had been drinking at inlet vals all the 
way up, and although it was early morning and 
he had not had time to take much whisky 
on board since he had been bundled out of his 
bunk, he yet had enough to fill him with the 
spirit of prophecy—prophecy being the same 
as outspokenness. He had mounted on the bul¬ 
wark by way of getting a better view of the land¬ 
scape, and stood there with otte arm round a 
stanchion and his right leg crossed over the left. 
His throat was exposed to the breezes, which at the 
same lime inflated balloon-wise the folds of a 
Crimean shiil that bulged out of the sizeable hiatus 
between the top band of his trousers and his waist¬ 
coat. Altogether his was a picturesque figure and 
poj>e, and when he began to saw the air with his 
unoccupied hand holding an unlit cigar between 
the fore and the middle fingers and to declaim with 
the raucous voice of a fishmonger, he commanded 
considerable attention. 

In his youth Mick had had’a very?severe attack 
of State school education. Strong germs of the 
disease still lurked about in the pigeon-holes of his 
brain, and on occasion would burst into life with 
the eruptive effect of a volcano. They read queer 
trash in those State Schools, and commit a lot of 
it to memory. So over come by the recollections of 
his misguided youth Mick struck up a chorus from 
Samson Agonistes, and gave it with effect ; and 
variations tin own in appropriate to the occasion. 

But who is this? What thing av'say or land— 

Faymate av sex it seems 

That, so bedecked, ornate an' gay. 

Comes this way sayling 
On a dirthy tug 

From Brishbane, bound for the'.oisles 
Av Java an' Hongkong 
Wid -II her bravery on an’ tarkle thrim 
Sails filled and shtramers wavin’ 

Coorted by all the bho> s that wants a wife, 

A jackdaw shtruttin’ like a pa- c<>ck 
Her harbinger, a tin-yard train behoind." 

Then stopping abruptly he held out ,his cigar 
and shouted in coaxing, wheedling tones that weie 
heard all over the ship fi out stem to stern, 

"Arrah! me lady, tip us a wink av yer lovely 
oiyes. It’s a bright fur me seegaur I want.” 

The lady looked up at him half amused and 
half angry. But her escoi t jumped with rage and 
said something about d—d insolence. Now in 
spile of the implied compliment in the peror ation, 
it struck me that that Mick’s address was insolent, 
and a reflection upon the manners of the third 
cabin. So I picked up a bucket and shied it at 
him. It hit him on a soft spot rearward and 
Mick went over boar d. Now Moreton Bay shar ks 
have a bad name for voracity and that morning 
we had seen several black fins cleaving the 
stir face of the water ominously like a knife; sit 
when Mick went down into the waters of the 
deep there was some excitement. He was even¬ 
tually fished out without any serious damage, 
and he came on board dripping like an ancient 
sea-god attd perfectly sober. Of course he wanted 
to fight me, but as there was no room for a ting 
we compromised the tiling by a “shout” for all 
hands. “Shout,” be it explained, is Australian 
for “standing” drinks for the crowd. And that 
was the end of the episode. 

I think I remarked there was no room for a ring, 
—the trouble was that with the forty extra Chows 
there was no room for any lawful amusement 
whatsoever. They litter ed every crack and cranny 
of the deck with expectorations and all kinds of 
filth. It was beastly and disgusting. A Zola, with 
his keen nose for smells and abominations of every 
soil, might have found some joy in the thing, but 
realist as I am in the sense of wr iting about life as 
it is, I couldn’t see where its redeeming points 
came in. There is bill little pleasure in fashioning 
a work of ar l out of dir t. But that’s not to the 
point. What is, is that we made representations 
to the authorities about the matter, and got badly 
snubbed for our pains. Then we waxed wroth and 
held an indignation meeting. After sundry ex¬ 
pressions of opinion Mick took up his parable. 

“ Bhoys ” he said. “ It’s outi ajis and clane agin 
the principle av incouragement to local indushtry. 
It’s divil a bit av soap I’ve seed among the collic- 
tion since the day I set frit on hoard. So I pro¬ 
pose that we sind a dipytashuu av wan and a 
shtirk to liprisint the needcessity av a ginral 
claning up among the haythen. An’ so be ez 
yez Itev no manner av objection, I’ll be that silf 


same dipytashuu inesilf and I’ll be horrid to lake 
my friend Johnson's Malacca along, as I misdoubt 
not it has consid’iable powers av pirswayslmn.” 

It was al dinner after daik that this motion was 
made, and it was seconded and carr ied nem. con. 
Furthermore it was acted upon without delay. 
Mick went out and opened the interview. It was 
the brogue that look the floor first and it was really 
and truly eloquent. But by and by the “ shlick ’’ 
got a chance of expressing its sentiments too, and 
soon it was doing the bulk of the talking. And as 
Mick surmised it did have “ consid’rable powers 
av pirswayslmn.” It cleared the deck between 
the bridge and the third class bunks as if it had 
taken tire contract by piece-work and wanted lo 
get through with it quickly. Not that the job was 
scamped. Judging from the Mongolian exclama¬ 
tions that must have been meant for oaths, the Pig¬ 
tails seemed to be fully alive to the genuine work¬ 
manship of the perfoi maiice. 

“ Now, bhoys,” said Mick, as he rolled down his 
sleeves and seated himself at the fool of the table 
with a diity pack of tile Devil’s Books in front of 
him, “ It’s a plan av campaign we must have, or 
w'll be downed by the dirthy bla’gatds av Sas¬ 
senach Landlords—Chaney men I mane, intoirely. 
This sort of conversashun is very improvin’ at 
dushk, but like moonloightin’ it won’t do by day at 
all, at all. The govii mint, I mane the or-f-cers, 
will be pokiu their dirthy noses into the mailrer, 
and the pore wunikin maan will he throdden 
under the frit av appreshuu as usual. So we’ll 
foiglrt at long range.” 

“ How shall we do that, Mick?” asked one of 
this audience. 

“ Now, ye omadhaun av the son av a dirthy 
Cockatoo fainter, isn’t that just what I’m goin’ to 
dimonsliateP You know them shprtds we gits for 
breakfast, and tiffin, and tay, and dinner an all?” 

“We do” came in a chorus from all lound the 
table, for we had plenty of opportunity to make 
their acquaintance (“Shpuds,” be it explained, 
is Hibernian for “spuds,” which again is Anglo- 
Saxon vernacular for “ potatoes,”—that is at least 
in all civilized countries). 

“ Well, thin,” proceeded Mick “ tliim 'shpuds ’ 
is not fit to loine the bowels av a pig, let alone the 
innards av a whoite Christian dimocracy. But 
they’re just the very shtuff for bombardin’ the 
hat then wid. Now, bhoys div yez inoiud me? 
We’ll just collar every blessed mother’s son av a 
murphy that comes to this end av the shop, and if 
the haythen are obsti opulous by daylight we’ll 
tache them how to spell ‘shpuds ’ in civilized hand- 
writin.” 

And we did. After breakfast first one odori¬ 
ferous Celestial and then another ventured over 
the dividing line we had chalked across the deck 
as a sort of shubiki gwai, and perched on the 
load of limber that covered the scuppers. Theie 
they sat and grinned and chatteied like a lot of 
jahbeiing simians, or a flock of carrion crows that 
had been flying in a dusl-stoim for a month of 
Sundays. Mick gave the word to piepare for 
action—‘wid shpud cartridge load.’ W«J each 
matked our man, and then a typhoon of sloppy 
sweet-potatoes smote the invaders with such lin¬ 
er ring velocity that the rout ol the Moko at Ha- 
kata was a bagatelle to the stampede that ensued. 
We had to repeat the dose only twice to get per¬ 
fect release from all disquieting malodours. 

We then got lo wor k lo set our house in order, 
and had everything in such spick and span anay 
that news of the reformation travelled to the first 
cabin and some of the passengeis came forwaid 
on a visit of inspection. Of course we received 
them Courteously, and by way of politeness as 
Mirk phrased it he strolled aft to return the call 
on the following day. But he had his nose put 
sadly out of joint. He came back expr essing Uis 
sentiments in phrases that were forcible bill unfit 
for publication. It seems that it was the cut of 
his clothes that was the matter. The costume he 
went calling in was certainly picturesque, but 
then it was certainly neither fashionable nor well- 
cut. Besides his boots and his wide-awake it 
consisted of but two items; a pair of moleskins 
that hadn’t seen water since I knocked him over¬ 
board and a flannel shirt that had reached the 
farthest limits of shrinkage. It left his throat 
freely exposed and also his chest,—a great brawny 
Orson-like chest with the tan running out of sight 
in a tangled undergrowth of matted hair that 
might have served a gorilla for a beautys pot. 
The mote fastidious among the males in the 
saloon didn’t like it, and the females were all vei y 
much scandalized. So representations were made 
lo the skipper instauter, and the skipper talked to 
Mick as he would to a Chinese deck-hand, and 
Mick came back with his blood on the boil and his 
tongue wagging eloquently. 

“ It was that blank-blank-blank-blank Podgett 
that did it,” shouted Mick excitedly waving Iris 
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arms like tlie sails of a wind mill or a semaplioie 
trying lo he unusually expressive. “ But I’ll-” 

What Mick proposed to do Cannot be pul on 
paper. No mote can the epithets wheiewith he hit 
off what seemed lo strike him as the salient points 
of Podgett’s physical and psychological gel-up. 
They were neither conventional nor correct,—they 
weie eminently original and luzidly forcible. 

“ An lliim newspaypers till us we’re a dimocracy ! 
Sure an’ its only hiandatheiin us they aie whin 
they sez it. What’s the good av ayquality an’ 
wan man wan vole if there’s tu be wan law fur the 
tramps—that’s thim—an’ another fur the ginlmen 
—that’s 11s? Slniie an* Parlimints are no better 
than the thimble an’ three-pay tin irk if that’s tile 
outcome av their ligislation !” 

It is needless to observe that these rematks have 
been somewhat carefully edited, and that in cour se 
of the operation they have lost the main part of 
their vir ility. But in the or iginal they weie alto¬ 
gether loo full blooded for the delicate hot house 
morals of the “young person,” who does so much 
for the best interests of British literature. 

“ Blroys,” finally wound-up Mick, slapping his 
right hand into the palm of his left with lire sound 
of a dynamite blast in a tunnel, “ I’ll tell you, we 
must put on our cump’ny manners, and nixt toime 
they calls we must be not at 'ome. Div yez moiud 
me now ? ” 

We did’nt see that this in itself would be much of 
a retaliation. But then most of Mick’s ideas were J 
conveyed in tropes and figures that like certain j 
diplomatic documents, allowed of considerable! 
latitude of interpretation. So we simply set this | 
down as a sot t of melonomy, and waited the course 
of events to clear up the full import of the 
expr ession. 

We wet en’t kept long in suspense. The following 
day we an ived at Cooktown and shipped a few more 
returning Chows that hadn’t enjoyed the advant¬ 
ages of an inter view with the " dipityaslmn av wan 
and a shtick ” and the benefits of the education im- 
paited there by and whoconsequently transgressed 
treaty limits with the sublime audacity begotten of 
ignorance. Several of them came and got atop-of 
the timber and one huge lump of small-pox pits 
and smelliness with a wonderfully ribbon bedi¬ 
zened pig-tale perched himself on the winch just 
outside the passage under the bridge. 

“ Bhoys,” said Mick, when his eye had taken in 
the situation, “ you will trow plaze make a collection 
av shpttds. This is a free counthry an’ a wlroite 
man’s land, an’ we’re not gain to have haylhens an* 
Chaneymen pokitt dir thy jokes at dimocracy.” 

We soott cleared the decks of all save one. The 
Chink on the winch sat there with all the stolidity 
of a Bur rnese god, mainly because by some strange 
accident no one had tirade a maik of hitn. 

“ Blroys,” said Mick, when he noticed him. 
“It’s an Aunt Sally that we’ll make av ’itn. Tin ee 
shots fur sixpince—the pr oceeds to go in rifi ish- 
menls for the cotnp'uy afther thir pathriotic exir- 
tions. An’ it’s mesilf that’ll take fust shot.” 

Now I was standing next to Mick in front of 
the third class bunks about a dozen yards from 
the Chinaman lobe “shooled” at. Right over 
his head I caught sight of female habiliments and 
a male escort approaching down the passage—the 
Viscountess (I forgot to say she was that) and Mr. 
Podgelt no less. Mick must have seen them 
too; from what followed I’m sure he did. He was 
an unerring shot—like the seven hundred chosen 
men of Benjamin, he could sling “shpuds” 
at ahairsbreadth and not miss. But this time he 
did miss;—that is he didn’t hit the Chinkie. The 
great wet sloppy potato at first grazed the root 
of his pig tail and flew light on and caught Mr. 
Podgelt in the face just as he emerged from the 
alley-way. It hit him on the chin and went into 
fragments. Some of them flew in great splotches 
over the Viscountess’ bodice. 

It was a ludicrous sight. She drew herself up 
to her height and swept one haughty look over the 
deck, while old Podgelt jumped with rage, his 
heard bristling with “shpuds” and passion, like 
an infuriated Sultan out of an Alhambra bur¬ 
lesque. As ill luck would have it I was standing 
in front of the crowd and the woman’s eye fell 
upon me with magnificent contempt. I knew that 
she set me down as the culprit. Then she turned 
round and swept off with Podgett quivering with 
impotent rage behind her. 

“ So,” screamed Mick in high glee, “ we're not at 
*omethis toime,ladies and gent’men, and we’re very 
sorry. Thal'l pershuade them not to thrifle with 
the feelins av dimocracy nixt tin ip.” 

Next day the steamer went through Albany Pass. 
It is the prettiest spot within the whole stretch of the 
Great Barrier Reef and we were all agog to see it. 
The Viscountess came on the bridge, and by some 
accident her looks travelled down on to our deck and 
Iter eye caught mine. I never saw such a look of 
scorn in all my life. I was clearly veiy inky in her 
black books. 


Nothing of any fiat titer consequence happened till 
we got to Pol l Du win. It was there my woik be 
gait, and lurid woi k it was. This place is the neai est 
approach to Iufemo it has ever been my fortune to 
sti ike,— Port Said not even excepted. I had to do it, 
and 1 did it thoroughly, exploring all the iniquit ies 
of the opium dens, and so-called lodging-houses, 
and actually taking tickets in a P.ik-a-pu bank. 
As I stood wailing for the pak-a-pfi drawing I 
was accosted by a while woman. She looked veiy 
worn and jaded, but still there weie the remains 
of beauty in her face. She began lo speak of the 
place; she evidently kin-w it well. She took a 
look at the pak a-p& ticket and held forth on the 
mysteries of the game. She went in to see the 
result of the drawing ; to judge from the numerous 
salutations she received lltete (some of them ap- 
paiently of a jocular naluie) she reckoned quite a 
host of acquaintances among the Celestials. Of 
course my tickets turned out blanks and I took 
my leave. The while woman sympathised heartily 
over my discomfiture and Caine along with me. She 
was veiy communicative; the store of quaint and 
cui ious information on evet ythiug beai ing on China 
town she possessed was wonderful. And eveiy bit 
of it she willingly placed at our disposal. For a 
good hour she continued to pilot me into tortuous 
windings and devious labyi inlhs acting as a model 
Cicerone all the while. And be it remarked that 
although the themes on which she dilated were 
ticklish subjects to handle there was not a single 
expression in her language that the most fastidious 
put ist could possibly object lo. There was not the 
slightest soupfon of coarseness to be detected in 
any of her remarks, and Heaven knows there was 
ample oppoi tuuity for it. Hers must lie a sad histoiy 
hut that's neither here nor there at present. 
What islo the point is that as I was saying good¬ 
night to her before getting down to the wharf who 
should pass but the Viscountess? When she saw 
us she switched her gaiments aside with disgust, 
and swept on as if we had been a couple of plague- 
spots. Cleat ly she had made up her mind that I 
was about as bad as they make them. 

The steeiage was utlei ly depleted of Caucasians 
at Port Dai win, and I saw that I should feel lone¬ 
some if I didn’t shift my quaiters. Besides an odd 
six dozen Cingalese navvies and a few extra score 
of Chows took passage forwaid here. The pi os- 
pect according had all tile appearances of being 
over smelly, and so Ideteimined to shift my camp. 
According I saw the local agent, and squai ed the 
diffeience in the faies. When I got on boat d 
again I went aft and began to stioll up and down 
1 lie quarter-deck as if I hail a peifect light to do 
so, which indeed I had. But the old mat tiuet of a 
Philistine of a skipper didn’t know that, and when 
he came and oideted me forward he got his nose 
put out of joint not inconsiderably. I asked him why 
I should go foiward, and when he began to talk of 
kicking me if I didn’t move at once and generally 
behaving like the nigger-driver he was, I just pulled 
out my ticket for his inspection, and then before his 
very eyes wrote out a formal complaint about his 
insolence, read it to him, and sent it off to the com¬ 
pany. I furthermore hinted to him that I wasn’t even 
then quite done with him. As a matter of fact he 
subsequently got one of the finest diubbings I ever 
gave a human with the point of a pen in piint, and 
he didn’t like it. The moral of it all is simply don’t 
be needlessly and offensively insolent even to a 
tiamp; he may be a newspaper man in disguise, 
and it is just as well as not lo give gentry of that 
kidney a show of gelling their hand in. 

This encounter had taken place in the presence 
of a few of the globe-trotters. It was comical to 
notice the different ways they seemed to view the 
thing. An old Major-Genetal of the Engineeis 
entered into the joke thoroughly and chummed 
with me straightaway oil the head of it. But the 
majority of the select were disgusted, notably Mr. 
Podgett. Her ladyship also regarded my advent 
to a seat at the fiist cabin table with withering dis¬ 
like. But I didn’t bear her any grudge on that 
score; she had her reasons, sound and substantial. 
The man who wilfully bombards the nattiest of 
tea-gowns with “shpuds” is nothing short of a cad. 
And she was cleaily impressed with the belief 
that it was my hand that had launched that 
sloppy potato. Besides she had seen me in queer 
company by night, and altogether she had no 
doubt concluded that she had better than good 
grounds for setting me down as a thorough-paced 
blackguard. Not even when I pitched the mo¬ 
leskins and the singlet over-board and appeared 
in all the glory of a brand new suit of clothes and 
a clean “ biled rag ” did she relent in the least. 
In spite of my first-class ticket and my new and 
sprucely-cut garments, I was still in her eyes at 
once common and unclean. And she avoided me 
as she would a moral leper. 

This, however, did not put me out in the least, as 
I did not have the slightest wish to cultivate her. 

I had no thought of writing novels in those days, 


you see; if I had had it might have been dif¬ 
ferent. I was not piqued in the least at her 
conduct; she belonged to one woi Id and I 
10 another, and for her woi Id and the things it 
set stoie by I had a contempt just as intense as the 
scorn she doubtless felt for me. And yet before 
a week was out we weie on more than speaking 
terms. We were chums,—that is as far as such a 
relationship is possible’ twixt male and female. 
And the happening of the thing was in this wise. 

At Port Darwin I had found such a multitude 
of topics to deal with that in spite of rolling off 
copy by the yaid when I was ashoie I had still 
a solid six columns of arrears to gel through 
after coming on board. So during the whole 
blessed stietch of daylight that followed our de¬ 
parture fiom Palmeislon I lay up flat on the 
poop scribbling for all that I was worth. The Vis¬ 
countess, in common with the other trotters, passed 
and repassed me a score of times, and of coutse 
saw what I was at. When I started in to finish off 
the tiling on the next forenoon, her woman’s curio¬ 
sity was gently tickled and she asked the Major- 
Geneial who I was, and what I was doing. At 
least he told me so ; but inasmuch as there was no 
necessity for telling people my business, I merely 
laughed and passed on to another subject of con¬ 
versation. Next day, I had nothing to do but to 
admire the beauties of sea and sky, and a little of 
that goes a long way with a moderately active 
man. So I went down below and rummaged out 
some books from my valise and set to work to kill 
time with them. Among them was a copy of 
/Eschylus I had got from Hawkston. I read this 
all through the afternoon till the sun flopped down 
into the sea over the shoulder of Tumboro, just 
ahead of us, and the stars came out with a rush. 
Then I rose and leant over the taffrail watching 
the coiuscaling waters flashing from the screw 
and listening to the churning of the engines and 
humming of the wind in the shrouds, for a night- 
breeze had sprung up. Possibly /Eschyius was 
the connecting link, but anyhow I got thinking 
of Hawkie, and unconsciously fell a-crooning the 
strange and weird and outlandish melody he used 
10 whistle when he was in the dumps. I may 
have kept on for the best part of five minutes, 
when I suddenly discovered that I had an audi¬ 
ence of one listening lo me. It was the Vis¬ 
countess who was honouring me with the loan 
of her ears. When I turned round, she stood 
hesitatingly, seemingly in two minds about 
something or other, and then she passed round 
the compass-box in front of the wheel and 
disappeared on the other side of the poop. That 
evening at dinner I twice caught her looking at 
me. I thought it a bit odd, but I didn't tiouble to 
consider the reasons of this strange and flattering 
condescension on her part. A cat might look at a 
king, and theieforea real live dowager Viscountess 
had a perfect right to feast her optics on a literary 
vagabond itinerant—that’s what a lady acquaint¬ 
ance once contemptuously termed me—if her fancy 
set that way. 

Next day something happened. After doing 
the Chinese business I meant to go on and lie off for 
a spell with Hawkston in Japan. He was teaching 
at some outlandish place in Kiushiu, and so I got 
out the map of the Mikado's lealm and a letter of 
his lo make out the itinerary I should have to make 
after reaching Nagasaki. I stretched myself out 
flat on my stomach in my usual corner, on the 
stai board side of the poop, beside the wheel. When 
I had been there about ten minutes 1 heard the 
Viscountess ordeiing the Chinese steward lo place 
her chair just opposite to me on the port side. I 
could see her sitting down from the tail of my eye. 

Just al this minute a capful of breeze sprang up 
and turned over my map. As I was stiaightening it 
out again the wind caught Hawkston’s letter and 
whisked it—not overboai d, but l ight into her I .ady- 
ship’s lap ! I cursed inwardly at having to speak 
to her, but there was no help for it. So I got on 
my feet and lifting my hat was going to apo¬ 
logise for the accident when she met me half way 
with a kindness and courtesy that fail ly took my 
breath away. I noticed, however, that she started 
violently when she caught sight of the letter ; she 
first flushed all over and then turned deathly pale 
and then again waxed as red and rosy as the 
waim blood of ruddy health could make her. 

Of course I apologised for troubling her. She 
handed me the ietter and remarked that it was 
certainly less objectionable than moist potatoes. 
If I had thrown that unfortunate “spud,” this 
would have been scoring off we with a vengeance. 
But as I hadn’t, I took the opportunity of clear¬ 
ing up her misconception on the point, and ex¬ 
plained firstly that the missile wasn’t meant for 
iier at all, and secondly that I wasn't the marks¬ 
man in question. This broke the ice utterly. She 
laughed a clear ringing hearty laugh that would 
have set me at ease at once if I had happened to 
feel at all embarrassed, which I didn’t in the least. 
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“Well, I am glad lo be sel light about this 
matter,” she said, “ although l had half made 
up my mind lo forgive you on account of that 
somewhat severe lesson in manners you gave the 
Captain. What did you mean, though, by saying 
that he would yet hear more of the business.” 

“ Not much. Only when he gets back to Sydney, 
he will find his chaiacter limned for him in the 
Telegraph in a fashion that will make him feel a 
trifle uneasy, pachydermatous biute though lie 
seems to be.” 

“ Ah ! ” she laughed, “ I’m right. I see. I told 
General Chester that you must be a special corre¬ 
spondent. Is it not so P” 

I saw I had hopelessly given myself away and so 
I didn’t deny it. She was evidently a ’cute woman 
and I began lo respect her. 

“ Biiug a chair over here and let us talk,” she 
went on. 

I accepted the invitation readily enough, for 
brains in man or woman always command my 
sincerest regard. 

And she had wit, a flashing steely wit, a wit 
that was like her frame, lithe, and supple and 
flexible, yet wondrous firm withal. After six sen¬ 
tences you could peiceive, if you weren’t uncom¬ 
monly dense, that her culture was not of the mere 
afternoon-tea drawing-room otder at all. She was 
touched up with none of that conventional bium- 
magem veneer that nineteenth centuiy young wo¬ 
mankind are wont lo smear all over a skin-deep 
intellect as a sort of spiritual bird lime for catching 
husbands. No, her culture was not laid on ; it was 
evidently bred in the bone and tooted in the soul. 
She struck one as a sort of throw back or reversion 
—(that’s the coirect Darwinian slang is it not ?) 
to the women of -tlie sixteenth century—to such 
types as Vitloria Colonna, to those women whose 
amusements, lay in construing Plato and com¬ 
manding their brother’s troop of condottieri pend¬ 
ing the lime he lay in chokee held to tausom, 
and who went in for foils instead of tennis-rackets 
and got their complexions from hunting and hawk¬ 
ing and cross-country scampers instead of from 
tight-lacing and the rouge-pot. She might ha ve walk¬ 
ed out of " Much ado about Nothing ”—a Beatrice 
who had been once though the mill of tnatrimonal 
experience, and with a dash of something pecu¬ 
liarly her own tin own in by way of lending addi¬ 
tional piquancy lo the character. Anyhow, that 
was the way I felt inclined to size her up before 
I had talked half an hour with her, and when I 
come lo review the summing up, I’m inclined to 
think that it is about as just as one of Judge Han- 
nen’s, and that is saying something. 

As I have hinted her talk was clever— hrilli 
anlly and caustically clever. After half an hour 
of it I began to reflect, as I answered her in 
the greatest possible economy of woids. And 
the colour of my reflections was of this cast. 
No man or woman with biains a cut above 
those of a rabbit goes to the trouble of doing 
anything out of the ordinary without some satis 
factory motive therefor. Now her ladyship had 
in a measuie gone out of her way in honoming me 
with the request to anchor myself in the lounge 
where I lay spread out. Possibly she met ely wanted 
to amuse heiself by taking me out of the winding. 
Possibly she was a victim lo the normal globe¬ 
trotter malady—the wtetched itch for scribbling— 
and being on the book-making lay meant to study 
me for material. Possibly—but what was the good 
of surmising ? It was neither one nor the other not 
any of these things that she was after, as the sequel 
will abundantly show. 

It wasn’t at all difficult lo keep in touch with the 
general d< ift of her talk. We hadn't to waste 
breath and effoi t in establishing the fundamental 
axioms of life. These were taken for g. anted 
tacitly, and we swept along like a pair of schlager- 
fighters on the rnensur, exchanging blow for blow 
and knocking out no inconsiderable shower of 
sparks in the friendly encounter. It was delightful. 
There was no feeling of our being incommensur¬ 
able quantities. (From the sensation of being an in¬ 
commensurable quantity with a lovely woman may 
the good lord deliver me,—but this by the way.) 
That is until she shifted the current of discourse 
on to music, and then I brusquely remaiked that 
I mean to “pass” in that particular deal. I fur¬ 
thermore added by way of explanation that I 
knew the difference between the “ Old Hundied ” 
and the gurgle of pale ale from the neck of a 
beer bottle on a thirsty day, but that all other 
tunes struck me as being as like each other as a 
family of Dromios. 

“But I overheard you singing to yourself over 
the taffiail there,” she said, looking towards the 
Slernpost. 

“ Crooning, you mean,” I corr ected. 

“ Just as you please, then,” she replied. “ That 
was a very sir ange and weii d melody*. Where did 
you pick it up.’ ” 

“ A friend of mine used to relieve the tedium of 


the night-watches in our cattle camp with it, when 
we wen; over landing.” I said. 

“ Indeed ! That is interesting;” she remarked, 
looking at me closely. 

“ Yes, there is a bit of romance tacked on to it, 
I believe. Hawkston, the man that sang it had a 
histoiy. I happened lo be thinking of him at 
the time I stood there, and I suppose that’s the 
way I got humming it to myself." 

“ That letter that blew away was from him, was 
it not ? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied with some wonder. “ It was. 
What makes you say so P ” 

She laughed lightly and I fancied a trifle un¬ 
easily. 

“ Oh ! nothing, only a guess. Women have 
quick imaginations as a rule. We don’t reason; 
in many cases it is not at all necessary.” 

“ Now how the devil did she ever guess that?” 
I sail! to myself. “She is a smaller woman than 
most I have met.” 

But of course I didn’t say so to her. 

She diopped the subject, and made a new break, 
only to come back to it on a different tack. 

“ 1 see you have a map of Java there. I should 
like lo have a look at it.” she said. 

I told her that I did have a map of Java, but 
that it was below, and that I would fetch it for her; 
the one I had on the deck was a map of Japan. 

“ Japan !” she said with a slightly rising inflec¬ 
tion. “Oh, that letter of yours is from there; I 
see the Nagasaki post-mark on the envelope.” 

I had the envelope lying in the lounge beside 
me, patent for her lo read. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ that is so. But I will fetch you 
the map from below.” 

An<l I made a move lo get up but she made a 
resit aming motion with her hand. 

“ Please, don’t trouble. I am very much in- 
leiested in Japan and know nothing about the 
geography ol that quar ter of the earth. Give me 
a lesson in it, please.” 

I spread out the map, or rather the Allas of 
four plates, for that is the way Hassenstein has 
got up his maps of Mikado Land. 

“ So this is Nagasaki. That is where Mr. Hawk¬ 
ston is, I presume ?” she asked. 

I explained that it was the nearest Treaty port to 
Nakatsu where he was, and hence the post-mark. 

“ What is be doing there? ’ was her next ques¬ 
tion. 

“ Well, he is supposed to be teaching a Japanese 
Count and a bundled of his former retainers, but 
bis main business would seem to lie in drawing 
Ids screw and getting well again.” 

“ What do you mean; he was in bad health?” 
she asked with a quick turn of her swan-like neck 
and a tinge of anxiety in her crisp and clear-cut 
woi ds. 

“ Bad health ! Utterly broken up and run down 
and completely tint of gear. And no wondei 
either; be did a dozen men’s work in the last 
shine. Seemed as if he wanted to do for himself. 
Burnt the candle at both ends and generally went 
on as if he had been at the head of the foilorn 
hope at Badajos. Likely enough there was some 
petticoat or other at the bottom of it; there gene- 
1 ally is, meaning no disrespect l<> present company.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, that snatch you caught me murdering 
last night is a.bit of the story.” 

“Indeed!” she said with an intonation that 
meant “ Tell me all about it.” 

“ However,” I said rising and answering her 
tone rather than her words, “ we shall have to pul 
it off till another occasion. In the first place we 
are losing all the scenery, and in the next we are 
steamirig right into a thundercloud and we shall 
be in the midst of a roaring deluge in less than five 
minutes.” 

We bad just finished the circumnavigation of 
the huge shoulder of Japara, which, thick and mas¬ 
sive and impenetrably forest-clad on its fite-tiven 
and lava-scorched mountains forms in Java the 
counterpart of Mount Girganus on the Adriatic 
side of Italy. We had just changed our course 
to due south, to run right into a blinding down¬ 
pour of rain (lit up by dazzling lightning flashes) 
that swept the deck from end lo end with its fury. 
No more talk was possible, and when this slopped 
we found ourselves in the roadstead of Samarang. 

That evening I played poker with the General 
in the smoking-room. Just as we called for a 
nightcap preparatory lo turning in, we heard some 
one running their fingers over the piano in the 
saloon below. Then came a surprise; Hawkslon's 
tune was sung and played with a softness and a 
feeling that were ovei power ing. Mow the mis¬ 
chief had she got hold of it? If she had picked 
it up from hearing it when I crooned it over the 
taffiail she must be more than quick in the up 
take. She sang words to it too, and I hadn’t. 
What the wor ds were I couldn’t make out, but 
there was no mistake about the melody itself. 


Next day 1 left the boat before she appealed on 
deck, and that was the last I saw of hei for a week. 
I was fully occupied with the Chinese question, 
while she bad gone on to see Solo and l)j< kya ami 
the Boer Buddha Temple. Our next meeting was 
at Buitenzorg, the Simla of the Dutch East Indies. 

It was amusing in its way. The hotel there— 
l forget its name,—is perched right on the edge of 
an upland plateau with its back verandah looking 
over a beetling precipitous ravine with two crystal 
streams swiriling along at mill lace speed be¬ 
tween their frond-lined banks. Away beyond is a 
stretch of paddy fields running up into coffee 
plantations which in their turn sweep up to the 
first curve of Salak, a huge sullen-looking fi ( e . 
belching mountain mass densely clad with li epical 
green stuff which shelters pythons and tigers and 
lots of other things all equally nasty. But the view 
from this verandah is superb, and it is the aim of 
all lovers of the picturesque lo locate themselves 
in the rooms that give upon it. Now I knew 
that, or rather my newest companion did. He 
was a Welshman with whom I had chanced to 
forgather in Wellewreden. He had a copper- 
coloured nose nicely variegated with indigo 
spots and blotches—the result of amateur experi¬ 
ments itr a chemical laboratory—and a pronounced 
artd deep-rooted dislike to youngsters. Me found 
there were two rooms with a southern exposure; 
hut they wer e not contiguous. They were sepai ated 
by one which was already occupied. As I was put¬ 
ting myself in order at the wash hand stand, a sound 
of villanous romping burst forth next door, much 
to poor Jones' disgust. The dividing walls did not 
go up to the roof quite—titer e is no ceiling in many 
Javanese hotels—and Ire shouted out his displeasure 
to me over the two partitions between. He said 
something about confounded kids—confounded 
wasn’t the precise epithet he used, but it will serve 
—that was really ill matured and snappish not to 
say in t eally very bad taste. That is supposing the 
occupants of 1 Ire itr ter veiling room wet e not guiltless 
of a knowledge of English as Taffy in Iris rash¬ 
ness presumed. There was a sudden stop in the 
romps, and a voice I recognized at a flash said 
quietly and gently but at the same time very ct isply. 

" Hush, children, we are annoying the gentle¬ 
man.” 

There was just the smallest tinge of irony in 
the intonation of the last word. I made no bones 
about calling out. 

“ Jones, you’ve caught it this lime, and you de¬ 
serve it." 

He was a good-humoured fellow and I knew 
well enough that he could afterwards be brought 
lo see the joke easily enough. 

When 1 went outside I found the Viscountess 
already in a lounge chair on the verandah. I 
could see that she was not sor r y lo meet ine again. 
We chatted till dinner lime and then we sat toge¬ 
ther at table. She asked ine about my plans, and 
on my telling her that I was free for the following 
day she claimed my company. 

Now as it chanced next day was wet. When it 
rains in Java in comes down in a deluge. So 
instead of “ doing ” the gardens as she had pro¬ 
posed we had perforce to stay indoors. As luck 
would have it I had got up early and for lack of 
nothing better to do I set to work lo put the final 
touches to the Romance I had dug out from 
the labyrinths of Hawkslon’s diary. Of course I 
had brought his MS. volumes along with me to 
return them. When she came into my room, I 
had the MS. on the table. After some casual 
remarks she suddenly broke in;— 

“ By the way, Mr. Johnson, you said something 
about a romance in connection with your friend 
Mr. Hawkston. For nothing better to do to-day, 
suppose you turn story-teller for my benefit." 

I told her what I was doing, and said that as 
she and Hawkston would nevei cross each other in 
all likelihood, no great harm would he done 
by reading her the excerpts I had made from 
his diary. So I wheeled an atm-chair up beside 
the window for her and began. 

She was evidently very much interested from 
the start. As I read on — with a running com¬ 
mentary of course—I could see that she was im¬ 
mensely so. Especially when I came to the run¬ 
away episode and to the conclusion. Not that she 
ever lost much command of her repose of manner. 

“ Well," I asked. “ Does that amuse you ? What 
do you think of Hawkston.” 

“ Only that there is a dash of the Knight of La 
Mancha in this Australian Felix Holt. He strikes 
me as occasionally tilting at windmills of his own 
erection. He is evidently a noble and a gallant 
fellow. But what a morbid pride he has ! ” 

“ Pride.” I said “ Yes ! loftier than the pride of 
Lucifer. And that’s the Australian De mocracy. 
It’s no use trying to play any Clara Vete de Vete 
tricks with that. They’re all very well in raw sodden 
nook-shotten England, but under the fiery sun of 
the plains and the ranges they simply will not do. 
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A man there stands upon his manhood, and upon 
tiial alone, and to keep that condition of things we 
Social Demociats mean to fight as long as soul 
and body hang together. Ami Hawkston is just as 
thoioiighly Australian in that respect as there is 
any need for. The little woman misunderstood, 
no doubt. She may have been the daughter of a 
bundled Eails—of a thousand for all I know— 
and one to be desired in every respect. But I 
know enough of Hawkston to swear to it that if 
she made the slightest attempt at patronage, or 
gave the slightest hint that she was abasing her¬ 
self in stooping to him—pouf! why he would just 
be the man to save her the sacrifice, and ring down 
the curtain upon the performance at the end of 
the second act. As I read him, he will ti eat 
women fiankly and chivalrously, but he will never 
be a woman’s poodle to humble himself to her 
whims and suriender his whole being at her bid 
ding. He won’t kneel at her feet as gentlemen 
do in high flown yellow-backs.” 

“You speak fiankly and forcibly,” she said 
flushing a tiifle—perhaps with anger. If it was 
I didn’t care a cent. 

“It’s our fashion under the Southern Cross. It 
is this way, you understand. We don’t wish to be 
rude or impudent or aggiessive; we simply say 
what we mean. We haven't learned to fear folks 
yet; and that fear is the somce of seven-tenths of 
those miserable lies and subtei fuges that a good 
many fools mistake for politeness.” 

Just at this juncture the bell went for tiffin, and 
the discussion of Hawkston was adjoui ned sine die. 
Next morning I said good-bye to her for good as 
I thought, inasmuch as our ways separated. She 
was to remain in Java for some time longer while 
I had to make for Singapore in quest of fiesh 
phases of the Yellow Agony. 

I 10 Bl CONTINUED.; 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
JAPAN. 

-♦-- 

A meeting of the Photographic Society of Japan 
was held in the Masonic Hall, No. 60, Yokohama, 
on Fiiday, 18th instant. From a little after midday 
theie was an exhibition of prints on the bromide 
paper that Mr. Coiking had presented to the 
Society a few months ago. Mr. Cocking offered 
three pi izes at the time that lie pi esenled the paper, 
and these were awaided by ballot of membei s and 
of the public on Fiiday. Mr. K. Ogitra, amateut 
photographer, won the first prize, Mr. A. Futaini,! 
professional, the second. For the third pi ize 
theie were so many prints that received an equal 
number of votes that no decision could be come to 
at the lime of the meeting. It was decided to 
leave this matter to Mr. Cocking. The members 1 
of Committee exhibiied, but did not compete for 
prizes, and the woik of Mr. C. D. West was 
parliculaily admired. There was a set of micro- ' 
photographs by Mr. I. Isawa that weie considered 
to show great technical merit. Flash light photo- 
giaphs taken at vai ions meetings of the Society 
were shown, and some by Mr. Kajima were par¬ 
ticularly good. 

Mr. K. Ogawa showed a large photograph of 
the interior of the Russian calhediat in Tokyo. 
This, as a sample of inteiior photography, always 
very difficult, and also as a sample of collotype 
work, is as fine as anything of the kind that we 
have seen. 

Mr. Cocking showed a large number of “Kodac” 
cameras. These instruments aie highly ingenious, 
and are excellently made. The larger sizes, which 
have, we believe, reached this country for the first 
time, relieve the insliumeut from the stigma of 
being only a toy. 

In the evening there was a regular meeting of 
the Society, when Capt. Kenderdiue occupied the 
chair, and the following gentlemen were elected 
Members of the Society:—Mr. Allan Owstou, Mi. 
A. W. Forbes, Mr. Geoige Brinkworth, Mr. T. H. 
Tanner, Mr. A. T. Watson, and Mr. J. H. Brooke. 

Mr. W. K. Builon gave a demonstration of a 
modified silver printing process. Briefly put, the 
process consisted in making one solution of nitrate 
of silver, and another of “salt” (preferably 
chloride of ammonium) citric acid, carbonate of 
soda, and a little gelatine. The solutions are 
warmed and mixed, when an “emulsion ” that is 
immediately ready for application to any sui face 
that can be sensitized, results. The process of 
making the emulsion, sensitizing the paper, and 
toning prints by Claik’s platinum method, was 
shown. Specimens of finished prints were also shown. 

Mr. Burton said that the process had not yet 
been long enough in use to know whether it had 
any real advantages, but the possible advantages 
that he saw were that a single solution that would 
keep fairly well could be pi epared in a few minutes, 
and was at once applicable to any surface, whereas 


ill all other silver printing out processes, there were 
either two operations, that of sailing and that ol 
sensitizing, or a washed emulsion which was com 
partively troublesome to make, had to be used. 
The pmce-s was a cheap one. 

Mr. West thought the saving of trouble was 
not great. So far as he could see, the advantage 
of the process was that it made it possible to gel a 
blacker coloui—one more neatly approaching to 
an “engraving black” than by the ordinary 
process. 

Mr. Kajima made two exposurest'of the meeting 
by flash light. 

The proceedings ended with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 

The hall was kindly lent to the Society by Mr. 
O. Keil. 


LETTER FROM SHI MANE. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Matsue, April 15th. 

I recounted in a former letter some details of a 
rather singular and touching double suicide which 
occurred in Matsue on New Year’s Eve. There is 
a belief that when one inmate of such a house as 
the girl Kane lived in, commits suicide, two olhei 
suicides must occur among her companions. The 
belief finds some confirmation in another double 
suicide which took place in Chamachi, Matsue, on 
the night of the loth inst., a young woman 22 
years of age, known as Kaoru, and a lad of 19, 
named Tomo-Ichi. There was little sympathy, 
however, for the suicides in this case, the lad 
having been notoriously dissolute. According to 
the popular belief, a third suicide must shoilly 
occur ; and the belief is not by any means absurd. 
The spit it of suicide is contagious, like the spiiit 
of crime. Tragedies occur, not isolaledly, but in 
gioups; and if a tragedy have any very unique 
features, it is likely to be succeeded by another 
with similar features. The second Matsue suicide 
was purely imitative. Exactly the same measures 
were taken to deceive relatives, and the same 
poison used. 

Arakawa Junosuke, of Matsue, has just sent 
to the Fine Arts Exhibition at Tokyo a statu 
etle of Tenji Tenno. Aiakawa Junosuke is one 
of the rare survivors of that race of Japanese 
sculptors whose carvings are the particular archi¬ 
tectural attraction of Buddhist temples and 
gateways. Almost every remarkable piece of 
carving in Shimaue is from his hand. If you 
-.ee, anywhere in Teramachi, or Tenjinmachi, 
a wondeifill coiling of diagons over a gale, and 
you ask who chiselled them, the reply will almost 
certainly be, “ Ai akawa Junosuke." If in some 
hakaba, you observe any monument of unusual 
beauty—a smiling Jizo, or a dreaming Kwannon 
—and ask the name of the designer, the reply is 
“Arakawa Junosuke.” But he is especially 
known, peihaps, as a Carver of Shinto subjects. I 
have seen a very impressive relief of “ Inari ” made 
by him, and several other reliefs of ancient Ja¬ 
panese deities, all of which possess a particular 
artistic quality as rare as it is exquisite. He is 
especially forcible in the representation of charac¬ 
teristics and moods. But his art is not confined to 
wood carving, or to teligiotis sculpture of any kind ; 
lie is equally noted as an eugiaveron metal and 
as a delineator of animal life. Almost every wealthy 
peison of taste in Matsue, has something by Juno 
suke in his toko ; and piohably the old man’s work 
will have no small value alter he has passed away. 

The beautiful black stone of the pedestal of the 
statuette sent to Tokyo, a polished slab set in a 
black persimmon frame carved to represent clouds, 
is from the island of Oki, belonging to Shimane 
Ken. 

Many interesting stories are told of Arakawa 
Junosuke. Among others is this little anecdote : 
—Some years ago, while walking in the environs 
of the city, he observed a little tree-frog on the 
branch of a cedar. The pose of the tiny creature 
on the tree-limb, and the line of the limb itself, at 
once impressed him as something worthy of artistic 
preservation. After watching both for a while, 
lie went to the owner of the tree and obtained 
permission to cut off the branch. Then he took 
frog and branch to his studio; succeeded in 
taming the frog, and, by feeding and petting 
it, was able soon to make it keep such a pose 
as he desired. For several months he studied 
his subject; and when his carving was finished, 
lie carefully carried the frog back to its original 
habitat, and bade it farewell. Some beautiful 
netsukes in Matsue are said to be copies of the 
original carving of this frog. 

The departure of Governor Koteda Yasusada 
from Shimane to Niigata, is sincerely regretted 
here by many thousands. The Governor had won 
the esteem and affection of the people during a 


residence of seven years in Matsue. A Japanese 
gentleman of the old school, in the best sense of the 
term, Governor Koteda, while advocating the pre¬ 
servation of the old polite customs and the old 
knightly principles of Japanese life, was also a 
stiong advocate of iibeial refoi 111s in other matters 
—especially in regard to industrial affairs. He 
developed very considerably the local method of 
agriculture, and stimulated largely the commerce 
in marine products. Peisonaliy, his manner was 
of the most charming, and as genuinely kind as it 
was charming. His influence was also felt in 
aitistic matteis, for whatever there was of artistic 
ability in Matsue received his peisonal encourage¬ 
ment and aid. To visit his house was to receive a 
lesson in taste : every object that met the eye was 
beautiful, and invariably of the finest woikmau- 
ship or the best school. With students the Go¬ 
vernor was, perhaps, expecially popular. He 
opened a fencing-school in his own grounds, where 
all who wished to learn the ait weie gladly taught 
for the meie pleasure of teaching them. Besides 
being a swoi dsnian, the Govei nor is quite an athlete 
and a fine aiclier. I have had the pleasure of see¬ 
ing him shoot with a bow few Matsue folk could 
use, and his aim, even at a very considerable range, 
seemed to be uneiriug. Many pleasant customs 
and amusements were maintained and encouraged 
by him ; but his personal kindness to those about 
him will he remembered longer than all else. And 
one foreigner—the recipient of many extraor¬ 
dinary kindnesses from Governor Koteda and his 
family—can now say of a Governor who it was 
once rumuored did not like foreigners, that there 
lives no knighllier gentleman or truer-hearted man. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 

-♦- 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 

Boston, March 24th. 

There are signs of spring. Every citizen of 
Boston, seeing in delightful vista the Public Gar¬ 
den in bloom, and our boasted Common in regula¬ 
tion summer dress, takes courage afresh and 
enlets with more vigour the fight with the-all- 
round cutting east-wind. Boston’s life is not per¬ 
fect when our garden, the Public Garden, and the 
Common aie not in bloom, and at this time be¬ 
tween seasons the people are watching for the first 
flowers in our common health vantage ground. 
Ah, Boston is only half Boston without its com¬ 
mon—not so very common—garden. In the mean¬ 
time, however, many things local and olheiwise 
inteiest and help to biidge to blooming-time. 
We, the people, are now giving much attention 
to the case of a reporter versus a policeman. At 
Bishop Paddock’s funeral at King Chapel, a re¬ 
porter, it is claimed, was assaulted without cause 
by an over zealous policeman who exceeded his 
authority, apparently, and used unnecessary foi ce. 
The case has attracted general attention and is 
now in the com Is. The Pi ess Club and many 
good citizens have petitioned for the removal of 
the policeman. This is one of the tipples that has 
disturbed our ante-spring quiet, or our post-winter 
monotony. 

The Italian “massacre” in New Orleans, an 
account of which has reached already the readers 
of the Mail, is the country’s topic still. The 
Italians throughout the land have met and talked 
and have passed resolutions some of which are 
moderate expressions of opinion, and others are 
full of fire, vengeance, and anarchy, and-lhe coun¬ 
try is here yet and going about its business much 
as usual. While the concensus of opinion, Italian 
or other, is naturally against this assumption of 
authority 011 the part of a few, and declares it to 
a blot on our civilization, yet there is a coun¬ 
ter opinion, mildly, cautiously expressed that the 
blot, hideous as it may be, is, or the making of it 
was, almost if not quite necessary. If officers ap¬ 
pointed to administer the law become venal and 
fail to mete out justice as directed by positive pi oof, 
then some authority, some force, must come between 
for the good of the conmunity. Thus do some rea¬ 
son. Some of Italia’s sons, very wordy and full of 
wrath and fury, are clamouring for the speedy dis¬ 
patch of the fleet of the mother country to these 
shores. It is the sincere hope of this people, the 
people of the United States, that Italy’s fleet will not 
move on our navy till we have lime to build a few 
more gunboats, and put some new planks in old 
ones. But the Orleans affair will pass into history, 
probably, without more ado. Unlawful as were 
the means employed, the rising of the.people has 
taught the Italians and others a lesson that is 
bearing fruit already. 

The Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893 
looms up, on paper larger and larger everyday. 
The first number of the World Colombian Exposi¬ 
tion, a paper to be issued monthly foi the present 
and oftener as the lime of holding the exhibition 
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a pproaches, lias made ils appearance in Chicago, 
lias been sent btoad cast throughout the counity. 
Tiiis publication is as entertaining as a novel — a 
novel on the plan of " Looking Backward.” Says 
the paper, “ It is about established that the famous 
Tower of Babel, as it stood in the city of Babylon, 
will be an attraction of the Exposition.” It may lie 
inferred from the wording of the quotation that 
the original tower will be on exhibition. The 
Columbian Memorial is another feature of the lair. 
It is to be 1,492 feel high. Sunounding the tower 
and resting on its pedestals will be a glass dome, 
400 feel in diameter in which fifty thousand per¬ 
sons may be seated. The cost of this structure 
will be about two million dollars. Again, anolhei 
Eifel-tower-like production is the "Chicago Colum¬ 
bus Tower,” 1,500 feet high, to cost two million 
dollars. Pei haps the most "awe inspiring” slruc 
tin e, according to the paper, is the great sphere, 
1,893 feet in height. The fiist gallery of this globe 
will be 250 feet above the ground, or nearly as 
high as Bunkei Hill Monument; the second gallery 
will be 500 feet high; the third, 700 feel; the fourth, 
850 feel; fifth, 1,100 feet, and sixth, 1,300 feet. 
From the top of the globe down to the fouitli 
gallery, is intended to be hotel for the accomoda¬ 
tion of ten thousand guests. Fiom the fouith gal¬ 
lery a tower will rise 1,768 feel, and this will be 
surmounting by a statue of Columbus 125 feet 
high. An elecliic railway ciicling the globe twenty 
times will be laid from the base of the globe to the 
summit, a distance of twelve miles. The editoi 
remai ks, " Calmly contemplate that.” It is pos¬ 
sible to contemplate it calmly on paper, and that 
is the only way it is likely to be contemplated. 
Chicago people now live in hotels ten or fouiteeu 
slot ies high with the kitchen above them. To them 
a hotel 1,893 feet above the ground may not be so 
great as to those who live neat er the earth. Among 
other attiactions will be a "Mine Exhibit" 590 
feet below the surface; a mammoth religious exhi¬ 
bit, in which 10,000 animals and 50,000 peisnns 
will illusti ate Noah’s Ai k ; a “ Moving Sidewalk 
Revolving buildings, “Balloon Transportation;” 
“ Glass Floral G.u dens ;” an air ship, 728 feet long, 
to cany 200 passengers 70 miles an hour, and to 
cost §150,000. Thus is “all Chicago,” and some 
other pails of the country, building air-castles. 

News from Washington is limited to department 
gossip and small talk among politicians left behind 
after the adjournment of Congress to look after 
clerkships for uneasy constituents. Superintendent 
P01 ter of census fame, or notoriety, informs all who 
read that his agents have made extracts of nine 
million moi tgages, in fact, tlieie is on file in Wa¬ 
shington ahstiacls of all moi tgages made tin ouglr- 
out the United Slates dining the last ten years. 
But now that Mr. Porter has nine million moit- 
gages on hand, what does he intend to do with 
them? If they keep him busy and prevent his 
meddling further with the pi ivate affairs of the 
people, then his collection of ahstiacts will noi 
have been made in vain. It is supposed, however, 
that he intends to employ the pith of the nitre 
million mot tgages in building statistical tables of 
gieal ingenuity if not usefulness. Indeed, some¬ 
thing like this has begun already in Alabama 
and Iowa, where, after much inquiry, Mr. Por¬ 
ter’s agents have discovered how many acres 
aie moitgaged, and why they are moi tgaged, 
or what led those who have mortgages to raise 
money by means of such moi tgages. It is re 
maikable that this Government will give any man 
aulhoiity to pester the people, to piv into the pi i 
vale affaiis of the people, by compelling them to 
teil (or go to jail) for what purpose they raised 
money bv giving moi tgages on their property. 

If Mr. Poiter intends to stay at home to play 
with his nine million moi tgages, the people may 
foigive him for insults heaped upon them, but if 
he take to the field again with his agents and ask 
questions, then the people may raise in wrath and 
lighleous indignation and suppress Mr. Poiter and 
his census machinery. It is believed that the Go¬ 
vernment will not again give any man authority to 
do what Porter did in the last census. No wonder 
people exclaimed, “ Is this a fi ee country ! ” when 
they were compelled to spiead out their private 
affairs for the inspection of the Government. 

The appropriations made by the last Congress 
are now subject to general discussion in and out of 
the papets. The total increase in appropiiations 
made by the 51st Congress over those of the 50th 
Congress amounted to $170 446,000 ; of this amount 
$113,000,000 was the incieose in pension appro¬ 
priations. The estimate for pensions next year 
calls for $135,000,000, and will be increased, pro¬ 
bably, to neatly $150,000,000. This is astounding 
in view of facts known to persons who have kept 
pace with events. When the appropi iations for 
pensions amounted to $38,000,000 it was believed, 
even declared, by the best men in Congress, that the 
maximum appropriation for pensions had been 
reached, and that it would grow less, probably, by 


death of pensioners. The fmther we gel fiom the 
tune of war, the longer and falter the pension list. 
1'lie cause is not difficult to find, but the stmy is 
long, and not ci editable to the nat ion 01 to its legis- 
latoi s. The Indian bill gave the Indians$20,000,000 
for this year. An amendment to the deficiency 
hill of $l,0o0,000 provides for the payment of the 
Fi ench spoliation claims. This establishes a pre¬ 
cedent, and the next Congress may be called upon 
to pay claims of the same kind amounting to 
$20,000,000. The debt (it is a just debt), is 
seventy yeats old. Tlieie are 2,000 other claims 
against the Government now pending in the com l 
ol claims, and the next cougiess may be asked to 
pay some or all of them, now that we have begun 
to pay debts seventy years old. 

Idle agents of the Parnell fund are in this coun¬ 
try, and it is tepoited that their efforts, great as 
they aie, do not diaw much money into theii 
pockets. But it is hoped that they will get enough 
to take them home, and also that when they get it, 
they will make quick use of it. 

Whatever may' be the condition of the country 
socially, morally, we have time (and a little money) 
always for a “ fad or fancy.” We are now in¬ 
terested in spoons—“histoiic spoons,” and the 
interest extends from Oregon to Maine. In Ply¬ 
mouth, where out forefathers and mothers landed 
in 1620 from the good ship Mayflower, the historic 
spoon is of course a “Mayflower spoon”; in 
Salem, where witches wei e hung, the spoon has 
engraved upon ils handle some scene fiom witch- 
history; in Rhode Islam! Roger Williams is shown 
on a spomi; in Sptingfield, Miles Morga, a pioneer 
settler, has his portrait on a spoon. Thus on 
through the country in cities, towns, and villages. 
The first histoiic spoon was made in Salem, and 
the idea was copied immediately and extensively. 
Manufacturers saw their opportunity and improved 
it. Collectors of spoons increased and demanded 
every new spoon. Thus trade in spoons is good 
and increasing. Tlieie is haidlya town so un¬ 
pretentious, and so careless of fame, as not to 
have a historic spoon. And spoons are useful. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
-♦- 

(From our Spp.cial Correspondent.) 

San Francisco, April 2nd. 
The demand of B^ron Fava for his passports 
came hke a clap of thunder in a clear sky. Every 
one had marie up his mind that the Italian Go¬ 
vernment was not going to concei 11 itself about 
the assassination of the Italians at New Orleans; 
the truculent class swaggered with protruding 
paunch, and evei y man patted his neighbour on 
the bark, and congratulated him on the exhibition 
of high spirit evinced in the murder of eleven de¬ 
fenceless men by a mob. In the exuberance of theii 
joy, two citizens of New Or leans shot each other to 
death, and a third fired a load of buck shot into a 
negro prayer meeting, killing or wounding several 
women and childien. 

Meantime the King of Italy' withdrew his am¬ 
bassador, on the ground that this Government was 
not investigating the massacre with proper eneigy. 
In reply to the Italian remonstrances, Mr. Blaine 
drew Baron Fava’s attention to the fact that 
Louisiana is a sovereign stale, and possesses ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction over crime committed within 
its borders. To this the Italian replied that Iris 
master the King was not concerned about the dis¬ 
tribution of aulhoiity in this country; that he was 
not officially cognizant of the existence of a state 
called Louisiana ; that he knew a national orgaui 
zation called the United Slates, with which lie hail 
diplomatic lelations; that within the territory of 
that organization several of his subjects bail come 
to violent deaths at the hands of a mob; and that 
for that outrage he demanded ledress. Noted 
ress being offered, he withdrew his ambassador. 

The vigorous step has caused the courage of our 
modem Bobadils to ooze out of their finger ends, 
and the paper s are publishing ten ifying accounts 
of the strength of the Italian navy. Mayor 
Shakespeare of New Orleans—he who declaied, 
on the moi ning after the milt der s, that the mob hail 
“ done just right ”—re assut es his trembling fellow 
citizens with the announcement that the Italian 
men of-war draw too much water to cross the 
passes of the Mississippi, and that for the present 
the city is safe. Newspapers which chuckled over 
the assassination of the “ Dagoes,” arid published 
fantastic fictions about the Mafia society, and its 
death's head and cross-bones, are now busily en¬ 
gaged in demonstrating that it would be un¬ 
precedented precipitation on the part of King 
Umberto to declare war without exhausting the 
resources of diplomacy. Bawling bullies who, a 
few days ago, were exultant over the performance 


of the mob, ar e now quaking in their bones, and 
declaring that the Grand Jury of New Orleans 
will do the 1 iglit tiling. 

In this Slate, where the brutal prejudice against 
the Chinese piedisposed the populace to sympa¬ 
thise with the Louisianians, and people have been 
inclined to take Major Shakespeare's view of the 
c-tse, sober second thought has reminded people 
that if Italian men of war cannot entei the Missis¬ 
sippi, there is nothing to prevent their entei ing the 
Golden Gale. The thought has led many of us to 
reconsider our first imptessions, and to lake a more 
conservative view of mob violence. It has even 
induced some far-seeing citizens to institute ana¬ 
logies, and to inquire whether, if China choose to 
resent the next raid upon one of our China towns, 
the loss of proper ty that might 1 esult would be fully 
recouped by the consciousness that we had smitten 
the heathen, hip and thigh. 

Meanwhile, in the eloquent language of a class 
exhoiter, the Almighty has testified liis wrath by 
afflicting the cities of the North with an aggravated 
for m of gr ippe. It seems odd, if providence did 
resolve to take a hand in the game, that it should 
have chosen to make an example of New Yoik 
and Chicago, instead of New Orleans. These are 
mvstei ies which our limited intellect cannot fathom. 
We can only note the bare facts that every second 
man in New Yoik and Chicago is either sneezing 
or blowing his nose, and that if Rohespieiie hat! 
lived to publish the great woik of his youth —sur 
Tart de se vioucher —it would now have an uupie- 
cedeiiicd sale in the eastern cities. This second 
attack of the epidemic is luoie serious than the 
fir si. Quite a number of deaths are 1 epoi led, and 
diseases of the respiratory system, which begin 
with la grippe, aie unusually severe. 

The authorities of New Yoik are suffering from 
an attack of anti railroad fury as well as from la 
grippe. A few weeks ago, a collision on the New 
York Central Railroad caused the death of six 
persons. The President and Directors were at 
once ai rested in civil suits, and there is no doubt 
of the Company’s liability to the heiis of the de¬ 
ceased. But now President De Pew, and his 
fellow directors have been held to answer on a 
chaige of misdemeanour. The charge will not stick 
unless the prosecution can prove negligence, and 
that will not be easy. But the indictment of one 
who neatly got the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency will have a fine effect, as evidence that 
the authorities aie no respecteis of persons. 

Two recent senatorial elections have attracted 
geneial attention. One was in this Stale, wheiea 
Republican ex-congressman named Felton was 
chosen to fill the unexpired term of Heaisl, de¬ 
mocrat. Notwithstanding the chatter of papers 
which are not well informed, I can state that Mr. 
Felton did not buy his seat. It is understood that 
one of the candidates, De Young, did take a flyer 
in votes by securing an option on the San Francisco 
delegation, and that he may have disposed of Iris 
option at a small advance to Mr. Felton, when he 
found he could get no unpurchased support. But 
in the main lire election was clean, and the rail¬ 
road company, which has been prominent in 
politics, kept ils hands off. The other senator 
elect is Governor Palmer of Illinois, a Democrat. 
Palmer has passed through the political vicissitudes 
which have fallen to the lot of many highminded 
norther tiers. Oi iginally a Democr at, lie became a 
Union man when the south tr ied to split the coun¬ 
try, and for fifteen years, he acted with the Republi¬ 
cans. When Hayes stole the Presidency to which 
Tild-n had been elected. Palmer like many others, 
went back to his eaily love, and resumed his place 
in the democratic ranks. He has now been cho¬ 
sen Senator by the Democrats, aided by two 
Farmers’ Alliance men. He is worthy of the 
honour. He served with credit during the war, 
and after waids made an excellent Governor of 
Illinois. He would be a strong candidate for the 
nomination for the Presidency, were it not that he 
is seventy-six years old. 

Your lawmakers, on whom it will probably by 
and by devolve to frame a new tariff for Japan, 
may learn a lesson fiom an occur tence of yester¬ 
day. The sugar clausesof the McKinley tariff went 
into effect at midnight on 31st March. From 
that hour law sugar took ils place on the fiee list. 
As the duty was 2 cents or 2^ cents per pound ac¬ 
cording to grade, the price of the article ought to 
have declined precisely that sum. But in fact the 
decline did not average over a cent, on the vai ions 
grades at New York, and about $ of a cent. here. 

It seems evident that the profit of the repeal of the 
duty is to go to the refiner and not to the con¬ 
sumer. It is the old story. When the duty on 
Coffee was repealed some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, ostensibly in older to cheapen an article of 
general consumption by the poor, but really in 
Older to deplete the revenue without reducing the 
protection duties on manufactures, Brazil imposed 
an export duty equivalent to the import duty which 
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tlie United Slates abolished, and 1 lie cost of coffee 
remained the same. When, in 1882, Congress re¬ 
duced the internal revenue tax on tobacco, osten¬ 
sibly in order to cheapen what Mi. Blaine called 
"the poor man’s chew,” hut leally in Older to pre- 
. vent a lepeal of favours to the piivilegeii class, the 
manufactures of tobacco put tlieii heads together, 
and resolved to make no change in their pi ices. 
I hey took the money which the Government relin¬ 
quished—some $25,000,000 a yeai—and the pi ice 
of tobacco remained the same to the consumer. So 
now, the bulk of the $60,000,000 a year which the 
McKinley bill abandons in the tepeai of the sugai 
duty, wdl go to the ic-finei, and the pi ice of sugai 
to the consumer will not vary much. 

The con espondence between Minister Fava and 
Sect el ary Blaine has just been published, and l 
append the essential pmtions of it, as pail of the 
history of the limes. The Italian envoy wrote :— 
Riivu. Lsoation or Itai y, Washington, 
March 13th i8qi. 

Mr. Sicrstary or Stat*:— By my two notes of the ijth and 
the i8tli inst., I had the honour to call your Excellency's serious 
attention to occurrences of exception-1 gravity, which took place 
at New Orleans on the 14th, whereby four subjects of the king 
of Italy, who were confined in ihe city, where massacred by a 
crowd under the leadership of two American citizens After 
having formally protested against the unjustifiable conduct of 
the local authorities, which were evidently recre .nt to all their 
duties on that occasion, 1 reserved to the Government of hi- 
Majesty the right to demand such satisfaction as it might think 
proper, since the occurrences in question constituted a patent 
vi' lation of the stipulations of the treaty in force between our 
two countries which secures to Italian subject-re-iding 111 the 
United States the same protection enjoyed by American citizens, 
and which have always been extended to the latter in Italian 
territoi y. 

I he reparation demanded by the Government of the King, as 
I have had the honour to inform you in our interviews held dur 
lug the last few days, were to consist of the following points: 
Pi'st, official assurance by the Federal Government that the 
guilty parties should he brought to justice; second, recognition 
of the principle that indemnity is due to the relatives of the 
victims. 

Your Excellency was pleased to declare to me that, as the 
Federal Government did not think i' could take this view of the 
case, it declined to take the aforesaid demands into considera¬ 
tion. Under these circumstances the Government 01 his Majesty, 
considering that the legitimate action of the King's Minister at 
Washington becomes inefficacious, has ordered me to take my 
leave. 1.. obedi-nce, I have 'lie honour lo announce that I am 
going to leave Washington as speedily ns possible, leaving the 
Marquis Imperiali, his Majesty's Secretary of Legation, in 
charge of the current business of the Kujal Legation. 

To tills, Mr. Blaine replied :— . 

I beg to inform you of the sincere r-gret with which the Go¬ 
vernment of the United States r ceivcs the intelligence of Haron 
Fava's speedy departure from this capital. I hough he i.as more 
than once intimated this purpose, the Government of the United 
States ha- been unable to -ee adequate reason for such a step. 
The B.ron's service here for Ihe past ten years has b-en dis¬ 
tinguished, maintaining at all times the most agreeable rela¬ 
tions with the Executive Departm-nt of this Government. The 
regret at his leaving is enhanced when, as the President believes, 
he has been recalled under a misapprehension of the facts by the 
Government of Italy. 

I he cause of his sundering his diplomatic relations with this 
Government is thus given in his note:—“ Ihe reparation de¬ 
manded by the Government of the King, as I had the ho our to 
inform you in our interviews held during the last few davs, 
were to consist of the oil.-wing points : First, official assurance 
by the Federal Government that the guilty parties should be 
brought to justice; second, recognition of the principle that 
indemnity is due to the relatives of the victims.” 

Ihe first demand thus stated by Haron F'ava is sligh'Iy 
changed in i hrase from that employed by him in his many 
verbal requests based on a telegram from the Maiqtus Rtidinj 
winch he left with me. Marquis Rudini declared that 1 Italy's 
right to demand and to obtain the punishment of the murders 
and indemnity for the vi- tims is unquestionable.” It 19 inferred 
th -t Haron Fava's chanteof phrase meant no change of dem -nd 
I have endeavoured to impress upon him, in the several personal 
Interviews with which he has honoured me, that the Government 
of the Un ted States is utterly unable to give the assurance 
which Marquis Rudi i had demanded. Even if the National 
Gov- rnnifnt had entire jurisdiction over the alleg-d murderers 
it could no' give assurance to any mreign power that they should 
be punished. The President is unable to see how any Govern¬ 
ment could justlv give assurance of this character in advance of 
a trial and verdict of " guilty." 

In the Constitution of the United States it is declared that 
"in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wlierein the crime shall have been committed.” It 
needs no argument to prove th-*t a jury could not be impartial if 
it were in any sense or 10 any degree bound before thet'ialof 
tl.e accused by an assurance which the President of the United 
States had ventured to give a foreign power 

In the Constitution of the ~tatc of Louisiana, under whose 
immedia'e jurisdiction the crimes were commuted, substantially 
the same provision is found; so the Governor of that State 
would he as unable to give a pledge in advance for the result 
of the trial under tlie.State law as the Pre-ident would be were 
it practicable to try the leaders of the mob under the law of the 
United St'tcs. 

In Baron Fava's second point he demands the recognition of 
the principle that indemnity is due to the relatives of the victims. 
He is assuredly under a grave error when he declares that tl.e 
United States Government declined to take this demand into 
consideration, and I shall regret if he has communicated inch a 
conclusion to his Government. The United States, so far from 
refusing, has distinctly recognized the principle of indemnity to 
those Italian subjects > ho may have been wronged by a violation 
of the rights secured 10 them under treaty with the United States, 
of February a6, 1871. 1 tiave repeatedly given to Baron F.<va the 

assurance, that, un.lei the direction of the ''resident, all the facts 
and incidents connected with the unhappy tragedy at New O' leans 
on the 14th of March last should be most thoroughly investigated. 

1 have also informed him that, in a matter of such gravity, the 
Government of the Uni ed States would not permit itself to be 
unduly hurried, nor will it make answer to any demand until 
every fact essential to a coriect judgement shall have been fully 
ascertained through legal authority. The impatience of the 
aggrieved may be natural, but its indulgence does not always 
secure the most substantial justice. 

Your 1 cadets can easily decide which of the 
writers has the best of argument. 
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[Reuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 


London, April 18th. 

Prince Bismarck has been elected for Hano¬ 
ver. 

A severe form of influenza has broken out in 
Birmingham, and great mortality follows the visi¬ 
tation. The town of Hull is similarly afflicted, 
and the epidemic is so general that business is 
impeded. 

London, April 19th. 

Portugal demands that the British proposals 
he modified, and to continue at Rogirosa until 
June. 

A battery of artillery has refused to parade at 
Portsmouth on the ground of excessive drills. 

London, April 20th. 

Sir Joseph W. Pease has dropped his opium 
motion. 


[From th* “Sinoapor* Frk* Priis.”] 

London, April 3rd. 

An extensive conspiracy has been organised 
at Belgrade and Stamboul, its object being the 
murdering of the Bulgarian Premier and other 
Ministers. 

London, April 4th. 

An Anti-Parnellite has been elected M.P. for 
Sligo. 

London, April 8th. 

The Delegates from Newfoundland have start¬ 
ed for England, taking with them the protest 
from Parliament against the Arbitration. 

The Sydney Convention has resolved to es¬ 
tablish a Supreme Federal Court of Appeal. 


TIME TAHt.ES AND STEAMERS 

-♦- 

IOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains i.kavk Shimbashi Station at 6,* 7. 
tt.05, 9, 9.35,f 10.45. nnd 11.40I a.in , and 1.10. 2.20, f 
3 354 4-45. 5-55. 6-5°.+ « 3<>. 9 5°.* n.15* p.m. 

Up 1 rains i.kavk Yokoh ama Station at 6.30, 7.45,* 
8._>o, 9.20,* 10.20, and 11.25* a m., and 12.50,1.50.* 
2-5.S. 4-51/ 5-45. 7 05.8, 858T lO, and 11 05* p.111. 

Fakes— 1'irst-class, sen 60 ; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked !*. run through without stopping at Omon, 
iC.wasaki, and Tsnrutni Stations. Those marked ft,, run 
through without stopping at Omori and r-oiriuni Stations 
Those marked (t) run through without stopping at Tsurumi 
Station. 


IOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

1 'kains i.kavk Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
IO 25 a.m., and 12.30, 3.10, 4 30. 5 45, 7.40, and 10.40 
pin.; anil Ko/.n (up) at 609, 730, 9.40, and 11.05 
a m., and 1.08, 3.13, 5.15, 7.17, and 9.43 p in. 

FakkS— I'n llodogayu, lii.sl-class sen 6. second, 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsnka. sen 18, sen 
12. sen 6; to Oftina sen 36, sen 24, sen 12 ; to Fuji¬ 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; to Hiratsnka, sen 60 
sen 44, sen 22 ; to Oiso. sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 ; 
and lo Kozu, sen 03, sen 62, sen 31. 


.... o *w/sw «* v cniiu iu.jj rt.ni., 

and 203, 442, and 6.09 p.m., and 1208 a.in.; Go- 
THmba at 9 ( 8 and 11 55 a.m., and 3 32, 6.05, and 7.35 
p.m , and 1.24 a.in.; Numazu at 10.37 a.m., and 1.10, 
4-35. 7- 'O, and 8.30 p.m., and 2.12 a m.; Shizuoka at 
6 a.m. and 12.17.3 30.6.35, and 8.55 p and 3.45 

а. m.; Hamamatsu at 905 and 11 55 a m., and 244 

б, and 9 20 p.m , and 6.10 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.08 

а. m., and 1.05, 348,708, and 10 26 p.m., and 7.20 
a m.; Ofu at 11.51 a.m., and 249, 5.21, 852 and 
11 55 P m., and 859 a.m.; Nagoya at 5.45, a.m., and 
•2-4-L 3 35. and 6 03 p in , and 12.33 '"'89.43 a.m.; 
Giku at 6.43 a. in., and 1 52.4.45, and 7 p.m., and 
t..'5 and 1048 a.m.; Ogaki at 7.10 a.m., and 2.22, 
5.18, and 7.29 p.m., and 1.54 and 11.20a.m.; Mai- 
baka at 8 32 a.m , and 3 47, 6.47, and 8.46 p.m., and 
3.10 a.m. and 12 50 pm.; Hikone at 843 a.m., and 
3.59. 7.01, 8.57, and 1.01 p ill. ; Baba (Olsu) at 10.18 
a m., and 6. 8.40, and 10 26 p.m., and 450 a.m., and 

2.40 p m.; Kyoto at 11.05 a.m., and 6.50, 9.3.,, and 
11.08 p.m., and 5 36 a.m , and 3.30 p.m.; and Osaka at 
12.36, 8.18, and 11.12 p.m., ;:nd 7 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Up Trains i.kavk Kokh at 615 nnd 8.55 a m. and 
12, 1 50. and 9.30 p.m., Osaka at 4.45, 7.27, and 
10.05 a.m., and 1.08, 2.54, and 10.36 p.m. ; Kyoto at 

б. 07, 8.55, and II 35 a.m., and 2.45 and 4 34 p.m., and 
12.15 a.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.47 and 9.38 a.m., and 
,a - 2 3i 3-3 2 . a »d 5.19 P m -, and 1.10 a.m '; Hikone at 
8.16 and 11.07 a.m., and 1 53 5.01, and 6.59 p.m., and 

2.41 a m. ; M.mbara at 8.30 and 11.21 a.m., and 2.09, 
5.16, und 7.16 p.m., and 305am.; Ogaki at 9.48 
a.m., and 12.35, 3- 2 5. 6.32, and 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 
a.m ; Gifu at 10.14 a.m., and 1.01, 3.51, 6.58, and 
9.02 p.m., and 4.44 a.m.; Nagoya at 8 20 and 11.14 
a.m., and 2.05, 446, and 8.lOp.m., and 5.45 a.in. ; 
Oku at 9.01 and 11.53 a.111., and 2.52, 5.24, and 8.50 
p.m., and 6.20 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.40 a.m., and 
1.36.4.48, 7.09, and 10.29 p.m., and 7.56 a.m ; Hama¬ 
matsu at 6.15 a.m , and 1215, 250,5.57, and 11.40 
p.m., and 9.02 a m.; Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8 51 a m., 
and 3 and 5.20 p.111.. and 2 05 and 11 17 a.m.; Nu- 
MAZU at 7.03 and 10.35 a.m., and 4 45 and 7.14 p in., 
and 3 40 a.m., and 12 55 p.m. ; Gotkmba at 8.15 and 
11 50 a.m., and 602 and 828 p.111 , and 452 a.m. 
and 1.57 p.m ; and Kozu at 9.40 a.111., and 1.08, 7.17] 
and 9 43 p.m., and 6 09 a.m , and 3 13 p.m. 

Parks —Kozu toGotemba: first-class .sen 66, second- 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen i.u, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2 13, yen 1.42, sen 
71 ; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57. yen 238, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41 ; to Ofu yen 
$.22, yen 348, yen 174; to Nagoya yen 5,58, yen 
3 7 2 - , ve * l-8b; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6 42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to M .ibara yen 
7.05, yen 4.70, yen 2 35 ; to Hikone yen 7 17,yen 4.78. 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10 .yen 5.40, yen 2 70 ; to 
Kyoto yen 840, yen 560. yen 2 80; lo Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6 14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6-51. y en 3- 2 7- 


OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyam.a (down) at 6 and 955 am. 
and 1 15 and 5 30 pm.; Kluni'down) at 7.50, and 
II.48 a.m., and 3.08 and 7.23 p.m. ; MaebashI (up) at 
5 45 and 9.40 a.m , and 1 and 4.25 p.m ; and Kiriu 
( up) at 6 47 and 10.42 a.m , ami 2 02 and 5.26 p m. 

Fares— Oyama to Kiriu, first-class yen 1.29 second- 
class sen 86, thitd-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1 98, second-cla-s yen 1.32, third-class sen 69. 


OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6.50 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 2.20 and g. 15 p.m.; and Mito (up) at 6.25 and 
10 10 a.m., and 2.05 and 4 55 p.m. 

Parks—F irst-class, yen 1.56; second-class, yen 
1.04; third-class, sen 52. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yiimoio (distance 411.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and Mi ya.np»h:t. 
(distance ij ri) 

OFIJNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavk Opuna (down) at 7.26 and 9 40 a.m., 
and 12.10, 3.50, 5 OQ, 6.25, and 8.20 p.m. ; Kamakura 
(down at 735 and 9.51 a m., and 12.21, 4.O!, 5.18, 
6.3A, and 831 p.m.; and Dzushi (down) at 7.43 and 
10 a.in., and 12.30, 4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 840 p.m., 
Yokosuka (up) at 625, 802, and 11 20 a.m., and 
3, 4.30, 5.45, and 735 p.m.; Dziism (up) at 6.41. 
8 16, and 11.36 a.m.. and 3 16, 4.46, 6, and 7 51 p.m ; 
anil K amakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and 11.46 a.m., and 
3 26, 4.55, 608, and 8 p in. 

Parks— To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, thiid-class sen 3 ; to Ziishiiuura sen 1$,sen 
to, sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS 
Stkamkks I.kavk the Nippon Hatooa tuny at 830 
i.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m. ; ami leave Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.m.. ini 12.30 ami 330 p.m —Fare. **•». zr. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


THK nrxt mam. 
From Shanghai,] 

Nagasaki N. V K 

Kobe...) 

From America ... per P. M. Co 
From Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. 
i f i"m Europe vi& 

Hongkong. pel M. M. Co. 

From America ... per O. 81 O. Co 


is non 

Friday May 1st 

Tuesday, Mav 5th • 
Sunday, April 26th.f 

Friday, May 1st.* 
Wed’day, May 13th. 


IOK YO-M A KB ASH I RAILWAY. 

1 'kains i.kavk T6icy 6 (lleno) (down) ft 6, 6.35, 
850, and 11.35 a.m., and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m.; ami 
M a if Kashi (up) at 0,8.50. and 11.45 a.m., ami 2.40 
and 5.45 p.m. 

UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Utsunomiya (down) at 10.05 a.m., 
and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; and Nikko (up) at 7.20 
and n.55 a.m., and 2.25 p m. 

* Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 

Fakes— First-class, 75 sen ; second-class, 50 sen, 
third-class, 25 sen. 


* City of Rio tie Janeiro left San Francisco vi* Honolulu on April 
14th < f'erona left Hongkong on April 18th. t Sydney (with 
French mail) left Hongkong on April 22nd. 


THB NEXT MAM. 
For Europe, »ii 

Shanghai . per M. M. Co. 

Fo r Km one, vi» 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 

For Shanghai,] 

Kobe, and > per N. Y K. 
Nagasaki ... 3 

For Hongkong... per P. 81 O. < o. 
■'or Aineoca. ... i.ei I’. \ 1 . 

For Canada, Sic. per C. P. M. Co. 
For America. pci O. Si O. Co. 


I.KAVK.A 

Sunday, April 26th. 

Sunday, April 26th. 

Tuesday, April 28th. 

Satudray, May 2nd. 
Tuesday May 5th. 
Friday, May 15th 
Saturday, May 16th. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 

- ♦- 

ARRIVALS. 

Hokkai Marti, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 
l8tli April,—Handa 17th April, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yangtse, French steamer, 2,371, Lartinge, i8tlt 
April,—Hongkong 9th, Shanghai 13th, and 
Kobe 17th April, General.—Messageries Mari- 
tiines Co. 

Alexandrine (18), German cruiser, Capt. Kirhhof, 
191 li April,—Shanghai 14th Apiil. 

Leipzig (22), German cruiser. Captain Rottger, 
19th April,—Shanghai 14th April. 

Sophie (18), German cruiser, Captain Framiut, 
19th Apiil,—Shanghai 14th April. 

Sagami Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
19th April,—Kobe l8ih April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Surtiga Marti, Japanese steamer, 436, Nimome, 
201I1 Apiil,—Yokkaichi 19th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, 
201I1 Apiil,—San Fiancisco 2nd April, General. 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
21st Apiil,—Hongkong 151I1 -April, General.— 
0 .*& O. S.S. Co. 

Satsuma Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
21st April,— Hakodate 181I1 April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigelthal, 
21st April,—Niigata 171I1 April, General.— Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
22nd April,— Hongkong 16th Apiil, General.— 
H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 
22nd April,—Handa 21st April, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Higo Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Thomsen, 
22nd Apiil,— Hachinohe 20th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
22nd April,—Hakodate 20lh April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Som¬ 
mers, 22nd April,—Kobe 21st April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Teviot, British steamer, 1,349, W. Waring, 22nd 
April,—Kobe 201I1 Apiil, Rice.—Mouiilyan, 
Heimann & Co. 

Surtiga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nunome, 
23rd ApriP,—Yokkaichi 22nd Apiil, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
241I1 April,— Kobe 22nd April, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Picciola, German steamer, 875, Nessan, 241I1 April, 
—Nagasaki 20th April, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, Moiler, {24th 
Api il,— Hongkong 17th Apt il, Genei al.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
24th April,—Shanghai and ports 18th Apiil, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nunome, 
181I1 April, —Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 18th April,—Hakodate, General.—- 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenmorvon, British steamer, 1,988, Wright, 191I1 
Apiil,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co, 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 
19th April,— Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 19th 
April, — Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
21st April,—Shanghai and ports, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Salami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
21 st Apiil,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nunome, 
21 st April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
22nd April,—Hongkong, General.—O. & O. 
S.S. Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
22nd April,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
23rd April,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

/Logo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Miii, 231 d 
April,—Yokkaichi, Geneial.—Nippon Yusen 1 
Kaisha. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 


23rd April,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
23rd Apiil,— Hakodate, Geneial.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
24th April,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per Fiench steamer Yangtse, from Hongkong 
viA ports:—Messrs. Larcher, Hatchida, Shin Sehin, 
Akimoto, Murdour, Bond, Mr. and Mis. Browau, 
Mr. and Mis. Young, Miss Russell, Messrs. 
Schmeidell, Rudolph, Vandenkove, Freeinauu, 
Misses Fieemann, Flies, and Block in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Kobe: 
— Messrs. Matsuki, W. Paset, Elliston.and Fischei 
in cabin ; 2 passengers in second class, and 65 
passengeis in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran¬ 
cisco:—Messrs. M. H. R. Harris, O. A. Poole, 
J. Sampson, Colgate Baker, Miss K. Baker, Mr. 
A. D. Thomas, Mr. and Mis. J. Bradlee Smith, 
Miss Nellie Bradlee Smith, Miss Alice P. Adams, 
Mr. W. D. Page, Mr. H. J. Snow, Mrs. J. D. 
Redding, Miss Myra Redding, Mrs. F. P. Mc¬ 
Lennan, Miss Margie McLennan, Messrs. T. W. 
Heilyer and servant, James Herimann, J. S. 
Fearon. R. M. T. Ball, U.S.N., H. P. Blaucha.d, 
Jun., Mis. C. Esterbrooke, Mr. O. H. P. Noyes, 
Mr. and Mis. H. J. Hunt, Mrs. H. Frances 
Partnelee, Mr. Y. Hijikata, Lieut. Despages, 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Messrs. John Fiaser and 
valet, Heibert Samuelson, and R. J. Moss in | 
cabin. For Hongkong: Mr. W. E. Thorne, Dr. 1 
and Mrs. T. Rennie and child, and Mr. J. Acheson 1 
in cabin. For Shanghai : Messrs. Charles J. 
Schlee, H. J. L Chambers, J. H. Craven, Mr. and 
Mis. J. H. El nest Waters, and Mr. A. J. H. 
CarlilI iu cabin. 

Per Biilish steamer Belgic, from Hongkong:— 
Mr. W. W. Campbell, Mi. and Mrs. R. H. Coik, 
Dr. Vogal, Miss Baiker, Mr. and Mis. Cruys, 
Dr. Schweizer, and Captain and Mis. Glubb iu 
cabin. For San Francisco: Captain and Mis. 
Lopez, Messis. A. Westenholz, H. D. C. Jones, 
M. R. Escudero, Barclay, R. F. Drury, W. N. 
Simpson, W. A. Doland, Mr. and Mrs. Blacklock 
and maid, Mr. and Mis. John Nation, Captain 
and Mrs. Lloyd and 3 childten, Messis. C. C. 
Wiget, W. Richter, and T. Simpson in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong:—Mr. and Mrs. Giauert, Miss Focke, 
l)r. E. Papellier, Dr. Bagshaw, Mr. F. Reinsdorf, 
Mrs. Boeddiughans, Messrs. Btamdlin, Lee Yo 
Pack and child, Quan Sung Chai, Too Sung, Lun 
Yue Yen, Mrs. Paw Win and child, Mi. Loong 
Win, Mr. Wong Chew, Mrs. Lam Lee and child, 
Mrs. I an See and child, Mr. A. Edelmann, and 
Mr. Ineodji in cabin; 71 passengeis in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Marti, from Ha¬ 
kodate :— Mr. Bianshushu, Mrs. Chiktisa, Mrs. 
F. Kawamura, Messrs. Rose, M. Iharagi, and K. 
Fuji iu cabin ; 33 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. J. Connas in cabin; 4 passengers in second 
class, and 39 passengers in steei age. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mis. Speigel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Woolf, European maid and 2 children, Miss 
Biaithwaite, Miss MacArilnir, Bishop A. H. Hare, 
Messis. Geo. Service, R. A. Lawrence, S. Fuku- 
sliima, J. Hideshima, and M. Okura in cabin ; 2 
passengeis iu second class, and 96 passengers in 
steei age. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Biitish steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vi& 
ports:—Miss Giegory, Mr. and Mrs. Harris, 
Messrs. W. G. Bayne, J. B. Cotilsoit, Shekel!, and 
Poo Shee in cabin ; 8 Chinese and I Japanese in 
steei age. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and pints:—Mr. and Mis. H. H. Monteil, Mr. 
and Mis. Smith, Mrs. Mozley, Mrs. Esterbiooke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Waters, Sister Maiie Auguste, 
Messrs. D. M. Johnston, W. B. Walter, A. B : 
Munster, M. Pors, Captain A. McCollum, Messrs. 
J. Samson, J. S. Pea 1 on, J. Acheson, E. J. Moss, 
J. H. Craven, Call ill, C. J. Schlee, H. J. Chambers, 
and Magee iu cabin ; Messrs. Tojio, Kuroda, 
Yasumi, and Shed.Ion in second class, and 96 
passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for Hongkong :— 
Paymaster R. T. M. Ball, U.S.N., and Mr. Queong 
Sing Ling in cabin, 

Per Biitish steamer Belgic, for San Francisco:— 
Hon. Mis. John F. Swift and maid, Mr. and Mis. 
E. C. Hannen, Lieut.-Commander and Mis. G. 
A. Morris, Mr. E. A. Griffiths, Captain G. A. 
Goodale, Pi of. Geo. L. Goodale, Messrs. W. H. 
Ciowe, J. Lawrence, J. M. Fiaser, Mi. and Mis. 
S. Irvin, Mrs. Amerman, 2 childten, and native 


servant, Rev. and Mrs. S. A. Barnett, Miss 
Patteison, Major Geneial J. Bonus, General Rill 
V. Kominek, Mr August de Ci ignis, Dr. G. 
Prager, Dr. E. Witte, Messrs. D. E. Simon, 
A. H. Ougli, J. C. S. Poicher, J. G. Scltroler, 
Misses Riving ion, Mr. F. H. Rivinglon, Count 
Florente, Mr. L. Wertheimer, Count Gabiiel 
Greppi and servant, Mr. C. I. D. Moore and Euro¬ 
pean servant, Mrs. A. G. Rhodes and 2 children, 
Mr. H. Kilching, Dr. R. Stuart, Mrs. Julius 
Soper, 2 children and native servant, Miss John¬ 
son, Mr. H. Weston, M. W. H. Harries, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. J. Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
McKean and 4 children, Captain and Mrs. J- 
Lopez, Mr. Wm. A. Daland, Mr. and Mis. Black- 
lock and maid, Mr. H. D. C. Jones, Mi. Rod- 
liguez E-'Cudero, Captain and Mis. Lloyd and 3 
childieu, Mr. R. F Di ury, Mr. E. Richter, Mr. 
C. J. R. Fiaser, Miss Breton, Mr. Robeit Ste¬ 
wart, Mrs. and Miss Stewait and maid, Mr. and 
Mis. C. P. Low, Miss Loiing, Mr. Geo. Sale, and 
Rev. and Mrs. Weitbrecht in cabin. 


CARGOES. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and poi ts :—Treastue $30,000.00. 

Per British steamer Ancona, foi Hongkong vi& 
ports:—Silk for Fiance 424 bales; for London 20 
bales; total 440 bales. 

Per Biitish steamer Belgic, for San Fiancisco :— 

TKA . 


■ AN NIW Ol IIK ft 

M« 4 NribCO. YORK . CITIM, 


Volt oh a in a.... 
Hongkong..... 

. ’» o s° 

. 522 

773 

37 * 

*>'94 

5*2 

Total . 

. «# 57 * 

Sll 

773 

K . 

3 7 * 

2,716 


SAN 

MIW 

O 1 II lit 


Shanghai ..... 
Hongkong .... 
Yokohama.... 

5 

nil 

»iir« . 

*47 

129 

864 

•M l IKS. 

•47 

129 

864 

Total . 

. — 

1,140 

— 

1,140 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :— Left Kobe the l8ih Apiil at 
noon; had light northerly winds and fine weather; 
passed O-diinia at 9 10 p.111., fresh N. and N.N.W. 
winds to Omai-saki ; passed Rock Island the 191I1 
at I.25 p.m., modeiate N.E. winds and fine wea¬ 
ther to port. Arrived at Yokohama at 8 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Mam, Captain 
Brown, reports:—Left Hakodate the 181I1 April 
at 2 p.m.; had light eastei ly winds to Shiriya-saki, 
which was passed al 5.40 p.m. ; thence moderate 
N.W. winds and fine weather to pint. Arrived at 
Oginohama the 19th at 2 p.m. and left the 20th 
al 4.3° a.m.; had light soulheiiy winds with fine 
weather and smooth water to Inuboye, which was 
passed at 7 p.m.; thence light vai iable and north- 
ei ly winds to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 2lst 
Apiil at 7 a.m. 

The Biilish steamer Oceanic, Captain Smith 
repot ts:—Left San Francisco the 2nd Apiil at 
4.16 p.m. ; had strong head winds and head seas 
dining entire passage. At lived al Yokohama the 
201I1 April at 8.29 p.m. Time, 17 days, lo hours, 
and 41 minutes. 

The Biitish steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports: — Left Hongkong the 151I1 Apiil; had’ 
stiong N.E. winds and sea to Yokoshima ; thence 
to pint fine weather. Airived at Yokohama the 
21st Apiil at 4.10 a.m. Time, 5 days, 12 hours, 
and 54 minutes. 

The Gentian steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eicllel, reports;—Left Hongkong thel6tlt Apiil 
al 040 p.m.; through the Foi ntosa Sliaits had 
hazy weather, stiong N.E. winds, and cross sea ; 
thence to port light easterly winds and fine weather. 
Ariived al Yokohama the 22nd Apiil at 10.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamei Nagato Mam, Captain 
Ekstrand, icports :—Left Hakodate the 201I1 April 
at 2 p.m. ; had light variable winds and fine clear 
weather lo Shiriya-saki ; thence fieslt breeze and 
following sea from N.E. to Noshima ; when wind fell 
light and variable, fieshening iu the bay to S.W. 
Ai rived at Yokohama the 22nd Apt il at 11.55 a.ill. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Mam, Captain 
Arai, lepoits:—Left Kobe the 22nd Apiil al 12.15 
p.m.; had light southerly winds and smooth sea 
all the way to Rock Island; thence to poi t strong 
southerly winds and heavy following sea. Ariived 
at Yokohama the 23rd April at 8.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports: —Left Shanghai the 181I1 Apiil at 
6 a.in.; had light winds with fine pleasant weather. 
Auived at Nagasaki the 19th at li.15 p.m. and 
left the 201 h at 5 p.m. Aiiived at Shimonoseki 
the 21 st at 6 a.m. and left at 10.50 a.m. A< 1 ived 
at Kobe the 22nd al 6.12 a.m. and left the 23'd at 
noon; had modeiate to sluing S.W. winds with 
fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived al 
Yokohama the 24th al 3.30 p.m. 
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latest commercial. 

-4- 

IMPORTS. 

During ihe past week there has been extremely 
little doing in any department of the trade, and 
though the laid down cost of everything is being 
daily increased by a decline in exchange, no cor¬ 
responding effect has thus far been produced on 
selling pi ices, which continue in buyers’ favour in 
respect of the trifling hand to mouth business 
going on, as dealers seem indisposed to operate 
beyond absolute requirements. Sales of Yam 
only amount to about 250 bales, chiefly English 
spinnings. Sales of Shillings are about 3,000 
pieces 91b., 1,500 pieces frjlb., and 1,000 pieces 
7lb. T. Cloths; also 2,000 pieces Victoria Lawn, 
I.ooo pieces Cotton Italians, and 3,000 pieces 
Mousseline de Laine. Cloth and Blankets are 
dead, and most descriptions of Woollens are in 
deep mourning. 

CO I ION I’I EC It OOOUS. 


they Sl.ii lings—Hflh. 38* yds. 39indie* 
Grey Sliiitings— Qlh, 3 h * yds. 45inches 

1'. Cloth— 7lh, 2-t yai Js, 32 indies . 

Imligo Shirtings—ta yaids, 44 inches... 
Piints—Assmted,24 yaids, joinclies... 
Cotton—Italians and Salteens Mack, 32 
inches . 


ft. 50 to 2.20 
1.65 to 2.524 
1.25 to l .47* 
1.20 to 1.60 
1.40 to 190 

r*.. » a ..... 

u 07 to O.15 


I'm key lie.Is—if to ailh, 2 | yaids, 30 !••• 

inches ... '-«7* • -«5i 

I'm key He.Is—24 to 3II1, 24 yards, 30 

incl.es . 1.27*10 1.47* 

I'm key Reds—3* to 4II), 2j yaids, 30 

inches . 1.87*10 1.924 

Velvets--Hlack,35 yards, 2ainches ... 4 50 to 6,00 

Victoria 1.awns, 12 yaids, 42-3 inches... 050 to 0.65. 
I'a It apli-l a* , 12 ya*«l«, 43 inches • 3S to 2.25 


Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2ft. 24/25 yards. 30 inches. 
Turkey Re.is—2.4 to 2.81b. 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Weds—2.12 to 3ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds— 5.4 to 3.8ft, 24/15 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 


WOOI.I.HNS. 


Plain Oi leans, 40 44 yaids, 32 inches $4 00 to s 50 
Italian Chilli, 30 yaids, 32 inches best 0.24* to 28 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 

Medium.. 0 20 to 24 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common . 0.16 to 20 

Mmissnliue de l.aine—Ciape, 24 yaids, 

31 inches . >4 <«» 0,15* 

Cloths — Pilots, 5| 9 t 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths —Presidents, 51 (* 5« inches ... 0.47*100.52* 

Cloths—Onion, 54 idt 56 Indies . 0.30 to 0.60 

HI millets—Scarlet and (been, 4 to 3* til, 

per lh. . 0-30 •« 0.39 


COTTON VAIINS. 

r ai< • inn 1 , 

Nos. 16/24, Oidinary.$2400 102700 

Nos. 16/24. Medium. 2725 *“28.00 

Nos. 16/24. Good to Rest. 28.25 103000 

Nos. 16/24, Reveise . 3000 to 32.00 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 28 50 to 29 00 

Nos. 28/32, Medium . 29.50 1030 50 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Rest. 3075 103200 

Nos. 38/(2, Medium to Rest . 35.00 103650 

No. 32s, Two fold . 34 00 *03500. 

No. 42s, Two fold .. 35.50 10375° 

r*R BAI.K. 

No. 20s, Roinhay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. 16s, Rmnhay . 70.00 1077.00 

No*, mji (. Romliay. — 


M KTAIS. 

There is still very little doing in Metals, and 
prices are unchanged generally, though Wire Nails 
could be bought at somewhat reduced rates. 


Plat Rais, 1 inch . »2-8o to 2.95 

Plat Rars, l inch. 2.90 to 2.9s 

Round amt sipiare up to J inch . 2.85 to 2.95 

Nailrod, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small size. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.90 to 3.00 

Sheet Iron. 3 00 to 3.40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.20 to 6.40 

Wins Nails, assorted. 4-4° *° 465 

Pin Plates, per tin* . 5.70 to 6.00 

Pig Iron, No. 3 . 1.40 to I.45 


KKROSHNK. 


Kerosene is still very quiet, and sales could only 
be effected at a reduction. 

QUOTATIONS. 


Chester . *'-6o to 1.67* 

Comet. 1.62* to 1.63 

Devne. > 60 to 1.62* 

Russian . >-55 to 1.60 


SI IGA It. 


637 piculs, divided thus:— Filatures 338 piculs, 
Re reels 218 piculs, Kakeda 81 piculs. Fmm this 
quantity have to be deducted 9 piculs Hanks re 
turned to native godowns, thus bi iugiug the nett 
settlements down to 628 piculs. Diiect shipments 
dining the week have been 26 piculs, making the 
total expoi t business of the week equal to 654 piculs. 

Dming the week the demand has been strong 
from the United States for all classes of silk suit¬ 
able for that maiket, and tiansactions would pit) 
liably have been much larger weie it not that 
slocks have been almost completely cleared of 
desirable qualities, so that many repeat otdets 
cannot now be filled. Pi ices have in consequence 
remained very strong, and advances from $5 to 
$10 bad to be paid on almost every parcel taken up. 

Exchange, which had ruled pretty evenly duiing 
the week, expeiieticed a sudden drop of *d. yes¬ 
terday, which will, no doubt, be taken advantage 
of by the native holders to further raise their 
demands. 

Arrivals have been small, and the available 
stocks have been reduced to 2,050 piculs, about 
equal to the stock on the maiket at the same date 
last year when the figure stood at 2,100 piculs. 

The weather is seasonable, and all looks well for 
the prospects of tile new Crop. In very early dis¬ 
tricts a few eggs have already been batched. 

There have been three shipping oppottrinities 
dming the week, the Canadian Pacific steamer 
Empress of India of the 17th, t Ire P. & O. steamer 
A ncona ol the 18th, and the O. & O. steamer Belgic 
of the 23rd. The two Ameiican mail steamers 
took 350 and 864 bales tespectively for New 
Yotk, and the English mail cartied 444 bales for 
Europe. The piesent export figures ate theiefore i 
30,819 piculs, against 35,048 piculs last year and 
38,988 piculs in 1889. 

Hanks. —Only a few hales were actually taken 
into godowo, but most of them again returned. 
Adding thereto rejections of previous settlements 
this class shows a minus quantity of 9 piculs. 

Filatures. —Tlreie has been a fait demand fur 
Europe at from $610 to $630 for fine sizes, and 
there would still be buyets on that basis, but the 
reduced stock makes this very difficult. Buyets 
for America have been piikiug up the few remain¬ 
ing lots of Shinshu at $630 and $635; slock of 
these is now completely cleared off. 

Re reels. —A few parcels of best have been taken 
for the United States at §600 to $6lO, and buyets 
for Europe have turned their attention to Medium 
sorts of Joshu and Bushu at 8550 to $560, and 
Common at $535 and Medium Ushu at the same 
prices. 

Kakeda. —There has been an active demand for 
this class, pi ices being pushed up to $610 for extra, 
$595 for No. 1, and $570 for No. 2. Stock is al¬ 
most cleared, and buyers depend upon each day’s 
arrivals for further business. 


QUOTATION!*. 

Hanks—No. i*. Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliinslm) .J530 to 540 

Hanks—No. 2 (loslui) . Nom. 53010535 

Hanks—No. 2* (Shinshu). 520 to 525 

Hanks—No. 2* (loslui). Nom. 52010525 

Hanks—No. 2* to 3 . Nom. 510 to 515 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. 500 to 505 

Hanks—No. 3* . Nom. 48010490 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. 650 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. 640(0645 

Filatures—No. I, 10/13 denieis . 630(0640 

Filatines—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. 625 (o 635 

Filatures—No. t*. 13/16, 14/17 den. 610 to 615 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ... 6to to 615 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. 590 to 600 

Filatines—No. 3, 1 |/2o denieis . 56010570 

Re-reels—Extra . Nom. — 

Re-reels—(Oshu) Rest No. 1 . Nom. 610 to 620 

Re-ieels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 600 to 610 

Re-teels—No. i*. 13/16, 14/17 denieis . 580(0590 

Re-ieels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. 570 to 575 

Re-reels—No. 2*, 14/18 deniers . 560(0565 

Re-reels—No. 3, 1 4/20 deniers . 530(0540 

Kakedas—Extra. 610 

Kakedas—No. 1 . 590 to 600 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 58010590 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 570 

Kakedas—No. 2* . 555 to 560 

Kakedas—No. 3 .... 535 to 540 

Kakedas—No. 3* . 525 to 530 

Kakedas—No. 4 . 515 to 520 

Osh 11 Sendai—No. -24 . Nom. 540 to 550 

Haniatsiiki—No. 1, 2 . Nom. 535 to 540 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. Nom 510(0520 

Soil a i—No. 2* . Nom. — 


Sale* Brown have been on a moderate scale, 
but nothing doing in Whiles. 


Br .wn Takao. *4 20 to 4 25 

Brown Daitong . 3.20(04.10 

Brown Canton . 5°° *° 6 00 

Brown Java and Penang . 5-S° to 6.05 

White Refined . 5 OO to 7.80 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SII.K. 

Our Iasi issue was of the 171I1 inst., since which 
dale Ihe settlements on this maiket have been 


Kxpoi t Raw Silk Tables to 24th April, 1891 


8«««ori 1B90 qi. 

1HS9 go. 

1888-89. 


Dali*. 

Ha. ». 

Hah.. 

Km ope .. 

America . 

13.24' 

16,936 

14,624 

19,969 

19,871 

'8,763 

lol.l J Males 30,177 

.( Piculs 30,819 

34 593 
35.048 

38,634 

38,988 

'SetllementR and Diiect > 
Export from 1st July ) 
Stock, 24th April . 

rujiii ft. 

32,850 

2,050 

ricui.a. 

35050 

2,1 OO 

ric.ui ». 

38 700 

2,600 

Available supplies to date 34,900 

37,250 

4'.3oo 


WASTE SILK. 

A small business done in this branch, total 
settlements for the week amounting to 436 piculs, 
divided thus :— Noshi 82 piculs; Ktbiso 263 piculs ; 
Sundries 91 piculs. 

The slocks still lemaining on the maiket—3,450 
piculs—aie of anything but drsiiable quality, and 
buyers find gieat difficulty in filling their 01 tiers. 
Anything suitable is picked up at full pi ices, but such 
parcels aie now almost entiiely out of the maiket. 

Shipments dining the week have been confined 
to the steamer Ancona (l8tb inst.) which caitied 
171 piculs to Europe. Total expoi t for the season 
stands now at 28,487 piculs, against 27,217 piculs 
last year and 29.591 piculs in 1889. 

Pierced Cocoons. —Nothing done. 

Noshi-ito. —A rather large parcel of Joshu (66 
piculs) changed hands at fiom $72 to $90; (be 
balance of the settlements consists of Filatures at 
from &136 to $142*. 

Ktbiso. —Seveial pat cels Bushu and Santan were 
taken up at $26 down to $13, and some Oshu 
Curlies, No. 2, at $45 to 850*. 

Mawata. —Nothing doing, the balance of stock 
not being suitable for expoi t. 

Sundries. —Settlements consist principally of 
Boseki Wata at from $25 to $40; also a few pat cels 
of Neri at $9i 10 $13; 

Pi ices remain nominally unchanged. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Rest.Nom. — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Rest . — 

Noshi-ito—Filatme, Good .$135 to J140 

Noshi-ito—Filatme, Medium . 120 to 130 

Noshi-ito—Osliiu, Good to Rest . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Heat . — 

Nusiii-ito—Shinshu, Good . too to no 

Nosiii-ito—Shinsiiii, Medium. — 

Noshi-ito—Rushii, (bind to Rest . 130 to 140 

Nosiii-ito—Joshu, Rest . 85 to 87* 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good . 774 to 80 

Noshi-ito—joshu, Oidinary . 70 to 75 

Kihiao—Filature, Rest seiecled. I 10 to I 20 

Kihiso—Filatme, Seconds. too to 105 

Kihiso—Oshu, Good to Rest . — 

Kihiso—Sliinslm, Rest. — 

Kihiso—Sliinslm, Seconds. 55 to 60 

Kihiso—joshu. Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kihiso—joshu. Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kihiso—liachoji. Good . 45 to 40 

Kihiso—liachoji. Medium to Low. 324 to 27* 

Kihiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Mawata—Good to Rest . 180 to 190 


Export Table Waste Silk to 24th Apt il, 1891 ;— 


SiAVON 

189091. 

1889.90. 

1888-89. 


P 1 C 1* L ft . 

1* 

I'll 1 . A. 

Waste Silk . 

27,200 

25,027 

27, "3 

Pierced Cocoons. 

1,287 

2,190 

2.478 


28,487 

27,317 

29 . 59 ' 



rn:«n.*. 

Pit: ti L ft. 

Export from 1st July ) 

29.950 

28,350 

30,500 

Stock, 24th April . 

3,450 

5.250 

3.700 

Available supplies to dale 

33.400 

33.600 

34.200 


Exchange bas remained almost slationaiy until 
yesterday when a sudden drop of £d. was experi¬ 
enced ; at close it seems to tecover somewhat and 
stands firm as follows :— London, 4111/s. Credits, 
3/2J ; Documents, 3/2 * ; 6m/s. Credits, 3 2f ; 
Documents, 3/2$; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. §77$; 
4111/s. U.S. $78; Paris, 4111/s. fcs. 4 04; out/*,. ics. 
4.06. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 24th Apt il, l8yl : — 

Raw. •iti'i.i. Wah 1. viculs. 






Filatures . 

• 720 | 

Nosiii-ito . 

Kihiso. 

... 1,130 

Kakeda . 

too 

Mawata . 

• • '55 

Oshu . 

65 

Sundries. 

... 150 

Vaysaam Kinds 

5 



Total piculs ... 

.. 2,050 

Total piculs „ 

.... 3,450 


TEA. 

The weather continues favourable to the new 
crop, and a heavy outturn is expected from the 
principal districts. 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange remained unaltered till a couple of 
days ago, when a drop of *d. took place. Since 
then there has been a slight reaction, and tales 
close fairly firm. 

Steilllig—Hank lllll* ■Icniaml. 3/2 

stetiing—Rank 4 innntli*’sight . 3 2* 

Sterling — Piivate 4 months’ sight - .. 3/2} 

Sterling — Piivate 6 iiiiuitlit' sight . 33 

On Paris—Rank sight . 4.0! 

On Paris—Private 6 iimuilis' sight. 4.11 

On Hongkong — Rank sight .. * */. die. 

On Hongkong — Piivate to <ia vs' •ogiit — l '/. dis. 

On Shanghai—Rank sight .. 72* 

On Shanghai—Private to bays’ sight. 72# 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 76} 

On New York—Private 30 days’sight . 78 

i>n ■'an Fia*>ci«co—Hank Rills on demand... 76J 
On San Francisco—Private todays’ sight.. 78 
Silver . 44* 
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STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDOM'S PATENT MACHINERY 
(of which we ate sole maker*) are far inperiar to 
any others. The chief advantage* are 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2. First-class Workmanship. 

B. Moderate Prices. 

L Greatest obtainable power for weight tad spao* 
ooonpied. 

8 . Quiokness in raising steam. 

6 . High rates of speed guaranteed, 

7. Absanoe of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest sixe suitable for canwing on yachts 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Togs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, Ac., Ac. We supply 
sets of Machinery separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
In English, French or Spanish. Bend for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND* CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, 80UTH DEVON (EMBLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LQ. 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadhim, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — llie greatest macltineiy 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; Loudon Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may iely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address Mr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—l8l. Queen Victoiia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegrams—“Wad¬ 
ham, London.” ly- June 28, 1890. 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 



And see that each Jar bears .Huron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


. ...... 

OF M EAT 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS. 
MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
case* of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


To be had Of all Storekeepers ind Dealers throughout India _ case * 01 w eaKn ® s f; 

_ , t, . , . Keeps g-ood in the hottest 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 

LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., LlnHted, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 

Sold wholesale by ..COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

ROUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 
'-'UREATHING are speedily cured by KEATING’S ( OUGH 
LOZENGES ^recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty'. No other remedy io half so effective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by tbe most delicate, line or 
two at bed-time en-ure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. J7th, 1N90.—aiins. 


THE GREATEST WOHDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia," says—“ I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform-the Fakir that 1 was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ini 
short time I had many applicants, to whom 1 served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful toan ex¬ 
plorer, as, posse-sing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an nndeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value.’’ 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulceratinns, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871. says—“I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la-t a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that 1 was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining "stock.’’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May ist, 1890. 


f . . L . ' . : . --^The Physician's Cure 

j FgTre Ip Y-j ga vj pafor Gout, Rheumatic 

Kg* H H fkN Si Bela raw 0 ESS Gout and Gravel; the 

81 Mk j j j l ~~3 j 1 4 sa ^ cstaiict most gpntle 

The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, males, and the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 

/ Idinnefqrds 

EZIj FLUID j 

V/MAC NES1A/ 

Sold Throughout tne World. 

_N.B.-ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 



Awarded Colo Medal Ipool Interh’l Exhibition. 1888. 

EN GLISH MANUFACTURED 

TOBACCOS 

RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 

LIMITED, 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 
“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking’ Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish l 

IN ALL. USUAL SIZES. • 

PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

litsbUahtd a Quarter of a Century. 




The moat admired of all Perfumes. Other 
odours pall upon the Reuse, but Atkht- 
BOk’b “ white Rose ” is ever freak and 

sweet. 

ATKINSON’S 

EATJ DE COLOGNE 

Renowned for a couple of centuries, this 
Perfume lias given rise to a legion of 
Worthless Imitations. Use only Atri.v- 
eox's English make, which is the finest. 
Of all Dealers. 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Rond Street, London. 
CAUTION! Only genuine with Rhield-»hape 
blue A yellow label & usual Trade Mark, A 
^ a ’* White Rose,” and address In full. ^8 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor ft Ji, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ellacott Beale, of No. 58, Bluff, 
Yokohama.— Saturday, April aj, 1891. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Her Imperial Majesty the Empress is at pre¬ 
sent slightly indisposed. 

Count Ito returned to the capital on the 26th 
ultimo, and put up at the Imperial Hotel. 

H.I.M. the Emperor has been pleased to gran; 
a sum of yen 500 to the funds of the Japan 
Educational Society. 

H.I.H. the Prince Imperial of Russia reached 
Nagasaki on the 281I1 ultimo, but will not land 
officially until the 4th instant. 

The Japan Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of ten per cent, for 1890, and has 
decided to purchase the Milo Railway. 

The Yokohama Spring Races came off on the 
28th, 29th, and 30th instant. His Majesty the 
Emperor was present on the second day. 

Mr. Masujima Rokuichiro, President of the 
Tokyo Law Institution, resigned his post on the 
25th ultimo, and was succeeded by Mr. Kikuchi 
Takeo. 

Mr. Shinto Kotoda, residing at Takabatamura. 
Higashi-okitamagori, Yamagata Prefecture, has 
discovered a gold and silver lode at Takayasu, 
in that district. »_ 

Major Mori, a Chamberlain, was despatched 
by the Emperor on the 24th ultimo to the re¬ 
sidence of the late Count Yoshii with a present 
to the family of the deceased nobleman. 

On the 21st ultimo fire broke out in a house 
at Sakaomura, Ashibagori, Fukui Prefecture, 
destroying 38 dwellings. 8 godowns, and 12 
sheds before the flames could be subdued. 


Viscount Kabayama, Minister of State for the 
Navy, visited, on the 24th ultimo, the German 


flagship Leipzig, now in the port of Yokohama, 
and received a salute of 17 guns. 

A general meeting of shareholders of the Sa- 
kurada Beer Brewery Company was held on the 
27th inst. in the capital, at which a dividend was 
declared at the rate of 8 per cent, per annum. 


At the election held on the 27th ultimo to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Naka- 
yatna Yasujiro, a member of the Kanagawa 
Prefectural Assembly, Mr. Ishikawa Tokuye- 
mon was elected. 

The political crisis continues. Count Ito has 
remained unshaken in his resolve to stand aloof 
from politics at present, and the general idea is 
that Count Saigo will consent to assume the 
post of Minister President. 


An exhibition of the paintings in oils and water¬ 
colours, made by Mr. John Valley during his 
residence in Japan, was held at the Tokyo Charity 
Hospital on the 26th, 27th, and 28th ultimo, the 
proceeds being devoted to the Hospital. 


On the night of the 19th ultimo fire broke out in 
a house atlsomemura, Minami-Akitagori, Akita 
Prefecture, and 82 houses and 13 sheds were de¬ 
stroyed, 2 houses being partly damaged before 
the flames could be got under control. On the 
23rd instant, about 11 p.m., 137 dwellings were 
entirely burned and 7 houses partly damaged 
at Aouoichitnura, Ishikawagori, in the same 
Prefecture. 

A special general meeting of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil was held on the 27th ultimo, and was 
attended by Counts Oki, Terajima, Soyejima, 
Katsu, and Sasaki, Viscounts Sano, Fukuoka, 
Enomoto, Tanaka, and Yoshida, and Messrs. 
Kono, Ozaki, and Inouye, by whom matters in 
connection with Treaty Revision were discussed. 
Counts Saigo and Goto, and Viscount Aoki 
were also present at the meeting. 


The regular general meeting of .shareholders 
of the Domestic Transport Company was held 
on the 26th ultimo at the Koseikan, Tokyo. 
After the reading of the business report for the 
past year, Mr. Sasaki Sosuke was elected to the 
office of President, and Messrs. Yamanaka Rin- 
nosuke, Okura Kihachiro, Yoshimura Jiinbei, 
Moriyama Hansaburo, and Okamoto Jenshichi 
were elected Councillors. A dividend was de¬ 
clared at the rate of 10 per cent per annum. 


Early in the morning of the 241I1 ultimo fire 
broke out in a house at Tokuyama-mura, Shita- 
goi i, Shizuoka Prefecture. The flames were con¬ 
fined to the building where the fire originated, 
but one man. aged ninety years, was burned to 
death. A11 outbreak of fire took place on the 
night of the 181I1 ultimo, in a house at Hiatari- 
mura, Motosu-gori, Gilu Prefecture, destroying 
13 dwellings and one shed before the flames 
could be got under control. 


The amount of Government paper currency and 
bank notes in circulation on the 31st March, 
and carried over to April 1st, was yen 56,831,- 
784.40, of which yen 24,213,202.00 represented 
Government notes above one yen face value, 
yen 7,156.869.90 notes under 50 sen face value, 
and yen 25,461,712.50 Banknotes. As com¬ 
pared with the previous month the above figures 
show a decrease of yen 1,492,962.00 in Govern¬ 
ment notes, and yen 116,766.00 in Bank notes. 


A telegram from Hokkaido reports that fire 
broke out on the night of the 23rd ultimo in a 
house at Mojiricho, Yezashizawa, Hiyamagori, 


Toshitna, and before the flames could be sub¬ 
dued about 600 buildings were burned to the 
ground. On the following morning about 2 
a.m. an outbreak of fire took place in a house 
at Tojotnura, Uyeshimagori, Nagano Prefecture, 
and destroyed 685 dwellings, one police station, 
one bank, 2 shrines, and 3 temples, 3 houses 
and one post and telegraph office being partly 
burned before the flames could be got under 
control. Three persons were burned to death, 
and three were more or less injured. 


The 8th general meeting of members of the 
Japan Educational Society was held on the 25th 
ultimo in the Lecture Hall of the Imperial Uni¬ 
versity at Kanda, under the presidency of Mr. 
Tsuji, Vice-Minister for Education. The meet¬ 
ing was opened by the reading of the reports of 
the society for the past year by Mr. Kusakabe 
Sannosuke, after which the election of Coun¬ 
cillors took place. Mr. Nagayama, on behalf 
of Mr. Yoshikawa, Minister of State for Educa¬ 
tion, read an address, and H.I.H. Prince Arisu- 
gawa Taruhito delivered a short speech, to 
which Mr. Tsuji, President, replied in suitable 
terms. Messrs. K. Kinotsuki, H. Muraoka, 
and T. Inouye also delivered speeches during 
the course of the proceedings. 


A report issued by the Home Department 
shows that 64 earthquakes were felt in the Em¬ 
pire on 24 days in March last, the day on which 
the largest number was felt being the 21st, 
when there were 9 shocks. The greatest num¬ 
ber of earthquakes was felt between 6 a.m. and 
7 a.m. The most severe oscillations took place 
between 4 p.m. and 5 p.m., the disturbed area 
being also greatest at that time. The hours 
which were most free from earthquakes were 
between 2 p.m. and 3 p.m., and 6 p.m. and 7 
p.m. The provinces visited during the month 
were Nemuro, Kushiro, Mutsu, Rikuchu, Riku- 
zen, Uzen, Echigo, Iwashiro, Iwaki, Hitachi, 
Shimozuke, Kozuke, Mtisashi, Sbimosa, Kazu- 
sa. Awa, Saga mi, Izu, Surtiga, Kai, Shinano, 
Mikawa, Owari, Mino, Echizen, Ise, Shima, 
Iga, Omi, Wakasa, Tango, Tatnba, Yamashiro, 
Kii, Mimasaka, Bizen, Bilchu, Bingo, Hoki, 
Izumo, Iwanti, Aki, Nagato, Iyo, Awa, Bun- 
go, Higo, and Satsuma, Nemuro and Kushiro 
having no less than 11 shocks. The disturbance 
most extensively felt was that which occurred 
on the 1st, extending over 10 provinces. The 
provinces in which the most severe shocks were 
felt were Hitachi, Shimozuke, Shimosa, and 
Musashi, in other provinces the tremors being 
generally weak. 

There is not much improvement in the Import 
trade so far as the amount of business is con¬ 
cerned, though the downward tendency of prices 
has received a check, and there is some enquiry. 
The Yarn sold has been mainly English, very 
little Bombay being taken. The week’s trade 
includes Shirtings, Victoria Lawns, Tuikey Reds, 
and Handkerchiefs, which have been bought in 
small lots. Metals are quiet generally, and 
there is no immediate prospect of improvement. 
Kerosene has remained unaltered in value, with 
only a small demand. Sugar is held for more 
money, and but little has moved off. The Silk 
trade is quiet, the stock being now poor in 
quality, and arrivals have only come in to the 
amount of sales. Waste Silk may be referred 
to in like terms. The new crop is coming on 
under favourable conditions, but nothing is yet 
sAid about the probable out-turn. Mulberry is 
plentiful and cheap. The Tea trade is not yet 
in full swing, hut the quality of the leaf received 
so far has been favourably reported on. Ex¬ 
change has not fluctuated much, and rates close 
at about the same figures as those of last week. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE “YOMIURI ” ON TREATY REVISION. 

We noticed the other day that the Yomiuri 
Shimbun had been publishing a series of articles 
on Treaty Revision, and we also gave an epitome 
of t'ne earlier portions of the series. In succeed¬ 
ing articles the Yomiuri took up first the ques¬ 
tion of the advisability of granting to foreigners 
the privilege of mixed residence. This our 
contemporary declares to be an important point 
in connection with Treaty Revision, and if the 
treaties are to be revised on the basis of equality 
the privilege must be granted. The writer had 
all along believed that any scheme of revision 
which did not provide for mixed residence must 
fail. It was on this point that the outcry on 
the part of the Conservative party against the 
schemes of Counts Inouye and Okuma arose. 
Current rumour lias it that in Viscount Aoki’s 
draft proposal the privilege is accorded to fo¬ 
reigners only within the limits of the foreign settle¬ 
ments. If such be the case, then we ( Yomiuri ) 
can but regret the Minister's weakness, for he 
must certainly fail as his predecessors did. In 
this respect Japan is d istinctly behind other coun¬ 
tries, such as England, France, Germany and, 
Russia, which allow foreigners to possess land, 
while here such possession is forbidden by law, 
a notification issued on the 14th day of the 4th 
month of the 5th year of Meiji, (1872), running 
as follows:—“The selling of land to foreigners 
or the hypothecation of land to foreigners in 
security for debt is strictly forbidden, and local 
officials are ordered to make the same known 
to all the people of their jurisdiction.” There 
are those who say that if foreigners are allowed 
to possess land, Yokohama and Nagasaki will 
become such places as Hongkong and Shang¬ 
hai ; but this is not at all probable, for even if 
foreigners received permission to invest their 
money in land in this empire, we do not think 
they would avail themselves largely of it. It 
may be said that they would purchase land for 
purposes of speculation, but that they can now 
do through the medium of Japanese. Another 
class of objectors say that the privilege may be 
allowed with respect to the main islands of 
Japan, but should be withheld in the case of 
Hokkaido, for if it were accorded in the latter 
instance that large island would chiefly benefit, 
foreigners. But though at first sight this 
reasoning seems plausible enough, it really is 
not sound, for nearly all the arable land in 
Hokkaido is already in private ownership, and 
would not be sold unless it were found to be 
unproductive, in which state it would present but 
little attraction to foreign capitalists. Fears are 
expressed that Russia would obtain a foothold 
in Hokkaido if the concession were made ap¬ 
plicable to that island, but though the great 
northern Power is known to be grasping in the 
matter of territory, that trait is characteristic only 
of the Government not of individuals, and 
Russian capitalists are as little likely as any 
other people to invest money unless they see a 
prospect of substantial profit. If our Govern¬ 
ment should now decide to refuse the conces¬ 
sion of the right to possess land, the necessity 
to grant it will inevitably be forced on them in 
course of time by the natural tendency of hu¬ 
man affairs. The next point discussed by the 
writer in the Yomiuri is that of foreigners and 
the coastwise trade. On this he is at one with 
Viscount Aoki, if rumour is correct in attribut¬ 
ing to that statesman an intention to exclude 
foreigners from the coasting trade. He points 
out, however, by reference to Art9 9, 11, and 
13 of the Austro-Hungarian treaty, that fo- 
eigners and foreign ships already possess the 
right to carry commodities between the open 
ports of Japan. Though navigation and com¬ 
merce have attained a high degree of develop¬ 
ment in Japan—the number of native owned 
vessels of foreign build engaged in trade being 
in February, 1889, 438, with a total tonnage of 
73,282—still in the matters of engineering 
science and navigation and marine insurance 
she is still in a state of infancy, and for these 
reasons it will be prudent to exclude foreigners 
from the coastwise trade as is the case in 
Europe and America. The Yomiuri then goes 


on to the next point, the question of bringing 
foreigners under Japanese jurisdiction—except 
in the Settlements during a period which has 
been variously fixed at from three to five years, or 
till the new Codes shall have gone into opera¬ 
tion. Count Okuma’s programme contemplated 
the complete abolition of extra-territoriality after 
a period of five years, and the removal of the 
foreign judges in ten years, but he was so per¬ 
sistently attacked by the Conservatives and 
Progressionists that he was compelled to sus¬ 
pend negotiations. Viscount Aoki’s proposals 
are more satisfactory than were Count Okuina's, 
for the draft of the former contemplates the 
abolition of extraterritoriality without the em¬ 
ployment of foreign judges and irrespective of 
the enforcement of the new Codes. It might 
be supposed that Viscount Aoki’s scheme would 
commend itself to those who opposed his pre¬ 
decessor's policy, and on the whole it seems as 
if the present Foreign Minister would be justi¬ 
fied in anticipating success, and in coming to 
terms with England, which proved chiefly trou¬ 
blesome in the negotiations of Count Okuma. 
The writer of the articles goes on to rebuke for 
their obstinacy those persons who contend that 
the continuance of extraterritoriality in the Set¬ 
tlements during a fixed number of years is in 
conflict with Arts. 24 and 57 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, and concludes the discussion on this part 
of the subject by declaring that if Viscount 
Aoki’s programme is accepted by the foreign 
Powers Japan will very soon he an indepen¬ 
dent country. Finally the question of impos¬ 
ing taxes on alcoholic beverages, tobacco, soy, 
oil, &c., and of raising the general tariff to 11 
per cent., is taken up. The Yomiuri quotes 
from the Constitution to illustrate the view of 
those who think that any matter involving tax¬ 
ation should be first decided by the Diet and 
afterwards inserted in the treaties if necessary— 
a view towards which our contemporary ap¬ 
parently leans, and impresses on those en¬ 
gaged in the negotiations on the side of this 
couutry to secure that the power of the Em¬ 
peror is not impaired and that at the same 
time the wishes of the nation shall be carried 
in revising the treaties. On the question of 
increasing the tariff the Yomiuri takes the 
stand that it must be done gradually, and com¬ 
bats the views of those who would have tariff 
autonomy recovered at once. 


A NEW PANORAMA. 

A panorama, which has just been opened close 
to the University Hall in Kanda, is well worthy 
of a visit. The ground floor is occupied with a 
“ peep-show ” series of representations of the 
deeds of the Forty-seven Ronins. These are 
very realistic pictures, and their gloom is en¬ 
hanced by the dim and uncertain light in which 
they are seen. The first picture represents the 
arrival of the heroes, during a snowstorm, at 
Kira’s mansion; the second, the confusion of 
the attack, with the garden in the foreground; 
the third, the killing of the craven lord ; the 
fourth, their weary march at the dawn of day, 
across Eitai-Bashi, towards Shinagawa. From 
the platform on the upper floor a gorgeous 
cyclorama is displayed. The spectator is sup¬ 
posed to be standing on the western bank of 
the Fujikawa, in the province of Suruga, close 
to the sea. The distant view is towards the 
east, with Fujisan towering off to the left, and 
the long peninsula of Idzu stretching out to sea 
on the right. Below lie the sand and gravel- 
beds of the Fuji-kawa, with the numerous rice- 
fields of the valley in between. The general 
effect is very fine. If any exception may be 
taken, it is to the crudeness of the blue colour¬ 
ing of sea and sky, and the relatively gigantic 
proportions of some of the peasant figures in 
the near foreground to the west. However, it is 
a cheap spectacle at six sen, and reflects great 
credit on its projectors. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND BRITISH TRADE. 

A few months ago the British Government ap¬ 
pointed a strong Committee to investigate the 
probable effects of the approaching expiration 
of various European commercial treaties on 
British trade, a subject which is causing much 


uneasiness at home. The Committee has now 
published a preliminary report which, though 
brief, is most important and instructive. Sum¬ 
marised with as much brevity as possible, its 
substance is this. The commercial system of 
France is the one which has the most imme¬ 
diate claims on attention, not only because her 
trade with Great Britain amounts to more than 
that of any continental country, but also be¬ 
cause the future commercial policy of other 
continental countries is closely bound up with 
that of France. France has two customs tariffs, 
one, the general tariff, which can be modified 
at the will of the Legislature at any time, and 
which is applied to the goods imported from 
such countries as do not enjoy most-favoured¬ 
nation treatment in France; the other tariff, the 
conventional one, is the combination of various 
special tariffs granted by France to other coun¬ 
tries. Certain products, chiefly agricultural, are 
under the general tariff no matter what their 
country of origin, as a measure of protection 
to the farmer. The conventional tariff rales 
are usually about 24 per cent, less, than those 
of the general tariff, and Great Britain enjoys 
the benefit of this lower tariff by law, and not by 
treaty. Up to the 1st of February, 1892, Great 
Britain will pay on her manufactures the rates 
mainly of the Belgium and Swiss tariff treaties 
with France, unless the French law of the 27th 
of February, 1882, under which Great Britain 
enjoys the benefits of the most-favoured-nation 
treatment, is previously modified or repealed. 
All these tariff treaties are likely to be denounced 
by the French Government in a short time, and 
several have, in fact, been already donounced, 
so as to expire on the same date, thus leaving 
France free to impose whatever duties she may 
think fit by general tariff, or to negotiate fresh 
tariff treaties with the various Governments. 
This situation is, however, likely to be changed 
in a manner injurious to the interests of British 
trade and to the commercial intercourse betwixt 
the two nations, should a “ Project de Loi ’’ or 
Bill which has been presented to the French 
Legislature by the Government be passed in its 
present shape. By the provision of the Bill 
there are to be two tariffs, a general tariff, which 
will, in its nature, correspond to the present 
general tariff, but will contain considerably 
higher duties on most articles, and, a minimum 
tariff, which the Government will have the power 
to apply to those countries only whose tariffs 
are considered correspondingly favourable to 
French trade, and who give French goods their 
lowest tariffs. The position will thus be that, 
in negotiating with foreign countries, the French 
Government could offer them at best only 
the duties of this irreducible minimum, and 
would be prevented from granting more fa¬ 
vourable terms under any condition. Any 
material increase of duties in the minimum tariff 
from the status quo of the present conven¬ 
tional tariff would therefore be regarded as an 
act of commercial hostility to other countries, 
and would tend to provoke a general rise of 
tariffs in Europe. The proposed minimum 
tariff presents important increases of duty on 
most of the chief articles of British manufacture 
exported to France, notably on cotton yarns 
and tissues and on woollen tissues. Not only 
have these duties been raised generally to the 
general tariff of 1881— i.e., about 24 per cent, 
above the present conventional tariff—but more 
complicated classifications have beeninlroduced, 
which will cause disputes, and, consequently, 
delay and friction, between the French Custom¬ 
house officials and importers. In many parti¬ 
cular instances the duties are raised much more 
than 24 per cent., the extra rates for bleaching, 
dyeing, printing, embroidery, and generally for 
all processes which involve more labour as dis¬ 
tinguished from mere material, being consider¬ 
ably increased. In the passage of the Bill 
through Committee of the Chamber further in¬ 
creases of duty on many articles of interest to 
British trade, have already been approved. The 
measure would shut the door to commercial 
negotiations with France by fixing an irreducible 
minimum tariff from which no reduction might 
be made. The effect would be injurious not 
only to British trade with France, but with the 
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Continent generally, and the general tendency 
of the measures threatened must be mischievous 
while one of the worst effects would be to ex¬ 
cite among European nations a spirit of com¬ 
mercial war, which the policy adopted 30 years 
ago had done much to allay, with advam age to 
all the nations concerned. A measure that can be 
described as having such results is an act of com¬ 
mercial hostility to the country affected ; and this 
attitude towards English trade is, indeed, hardly 
disguised in discussions of the subject in 
France. So far the Committee, and the picture 
which it draws is bad enough. But there are 
indications, especially in the commercial ne¬ 
gotiations at present proceeding between Ger¬ 
many and Austria, that the other nations of 
Europe are inclined to make arrangements 
amongst themselves from which France would be 
excluded. Meantime, Sir Joseph Crowe, the 
commercial attach^ to the British Embassy in 
Paris, has published a report showing what 
commercial treaties, beginning with the great 
Cobden Treaty of i860, have done for France, 
and how much that country has lost since, in 
1880, she departed from the policy embodied 
in these instruments. It appears that in both 
branches of trade, notably in imports, France is 
declining. It is clear that in commercial, as in 
social questions, a new era is dawning on 
Europe, and few persons seem to have con¬ 
fidence that, in either direction, the change 
will be for the better. 


PEERS. 

Quite a number of changes in the Peerage 

appear in the Official Gazette. They are as 

follow:— 

To be Maiquis, as a reward for meritorious ser¬ 
vices to lire State, Count Shijo Takauta. 

To be Maiquis, 01* account of liis father’s merito¬ 
rious services to the Stale, Count Date 
Muneyk. 

To be Count, as a reward for meritorious services 
to the State, Viscount Mibu Motoosa. 

To be Cortot, as a rewar d for met itor imis services 
to lire State, Viscount Sanada Yukitomo. 

To be Count, on account of his father's met itoi ions 
services to the Slate, Viscount ShimaDZU 
Tadaakira. 

To be Count, on account of Iris grandfather's tnei i 
torious services to tire Stale, Viscount Sawa 
Nobukazu. 

To be Count, on account of Iris father’s mer itorious 
services to tire State, Viscount Kamei Ko 
RBAKIRA. 

To be Count, on account of Iris father's meritorious 
services to the State, Viscount Omura Su- 
MIO. 

To be Viscount, as a reward for meritorious ser¬ 
vices to the Stale, Baron Nagaoka Mori- 
yoshi. 

To be Viscount, as a reward for meritorious ser¬ 
vices to the State, Baron Kikkawa Tsunb 

TAKE. 

To be Viscount, as a reward for meritorious ser¬ 
vices to the State, Baron Narusp. Masa- 
MITSU. 

To be Viscount, on account of 11 is father’s ineiito- 
rious services to tire Slate, Baron Yamano- 
ucm Toyotada. 

To be Viscount, on account of his father's merito¬ 
rious services to tire Slate, Baron IwAKURA 
Tomoakira. 


COUNT ITO. 

Count Ito, upon whose movements all eyes are 
fixed at present, left Kyoto on the 24th ultimo, 
and reached Odawara the same night. The 
following morning the Count was to proceed to 
Count Saigo’s villa at Oiso, whither Counts 
Yamagata and Saigo were expected to go for 
the purpose of meeting and conferring with 
him. Viscount Hijikataleft Kyoto in company 
with Count Ito, but instead of diverging to 
Odawara, proceeded direct to the capital to 
report to ttie Emperor. Viscount Nomura 
started from Kyoto the preceding afternoon, 
and travelled through to Tokyo. It is impos¬ 
sible to foresee the issue of the crisis. People 
waver between the conviction that Count Ito 
alone is the man for the crisis, and the feeling 
that his reluctance to resume the direction of 
affairs at the present moment is invincible. The 


alternative to Count Ito’s acceptance of the pre¬ 
miership is that Count Saigo will be persuaded 
to step into the gap. But if Count Saigo had 
not been tolerably resolute in his intention to 
refuse the post, he would not have resisted the 
pressure already btought to bear on him by his 
colleagues. It may be, however, that the most 
popular of Satsuina statesmen only waits to see 
his way clearly, and to understand what assur¬ 
ance of support he may count on in the event 
of assuming the responsibility. What is abund¬ 
antly evident is that Count Ito has no desire to 
return to power, and that his declaration to 
that effect when he left the Cabinet in 1888 was 
perfectly genuine, persistently as it was ques¬ 
tioned by his political enemies at the lime. It 
will be appropriate if upon Count Ito, the com¬ 
piler of the Constitution, who with Count Inouye 
has always been among the most prominent op¬ 
ponents of clan government, should devolve the 
difficult duly of steering the ship of Stale through 
the troubled waters that separate the old time 
bureaucracy from genuine constitutional go¬ 
vernment. 

* 

* « 

Count Ito arrived in Tokyo at 6 p.m. on the 
26th ultimo, and proceeded to the Imperial 
Hotel, where he is now staying. It was not ex¬ 
pected that the Count would reach the capital 
so soon. People generally supposed that he 
would remain a day or two longer at his Oda¬ 
wara villa, and of course various constructions 
are put upon the celerity of his movements. It 
is difficult to see, however, why he should have 
loitered at Odawara. If there is any consulting 
to be done, Tokyo is surely the place to do it, 
and the natural course seems to be that the 
Count should repair thither as soon as possible. 
The Mainichi Shimbun has a clever note il¬ 
lustrating the difficulty of forming a new Cabinet. 
It represents several gardeners consulting about 
planting suitable trees in a recently cleared plot 
of land. One says:—“ I have brought a 
Wistaria from Odawara, but whether it will 
bloom in this soil, is more than I can tell. 
If not, we must try the Meguro peony, and in 
case that also proves a failure, we can fall back 
upon the pine tree ( rnatsu ).” The allusion, of 
course, is to Counts Ito, Saigo, and Matsukata. 


a forest of seaweed. 

The Hochi Shimbun says that when Mr. Yama¬ 
moto Yoshikata, an expert of the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, was on a tiip 
recently to the northern districts of Japan, he 
discovered a huge forest of giant sea-weed— 
called by the Hochi “ sea-willows," and known 
in the district as Kaba-obi —off the coast of 
Mutsu, Rikuchu, and Rikuzen. The forest com¬ 
mences in the north near Tomari-mura, Shimo- 
kita-gori in Rikuoku, and stretches southward 
to Sashihama, Momobu-gori, in Rikuzen. Its 
length is 156 ri (390 miles), and its maximum 
and minimum widths 2 ri and 27 cho respec¬ 
tively. It is reported to be swarming with fish 
of all kinds, and Mr. Yamamoto regards it as 
the treasure-house of Japanese pisciculture. 
Its distance from the shore is from 40 ri to 52 
or 53 ri. _ 

POPULATION. 

The Statistician, of Tokyo, says that the census 
of 1889 shows the population of Japan to be 
divided as follows :— 

Persons under ten years of age . 9,168.049 

Persons over ten and under twenty . 7,847,918 

Persons over twenty and under thirty . 0,oSS,jc6 

Persons over thirty ..nd under forty . 5.5N7.533 

Persons over fortv and under tifty . 4.593.807 

Persons over tifty and under sixty . 3, 61,770 

Persons over sixty and under seventy . . *,398,981 

Persons over seventy and under eighty . 1,009,3*3 

Persons over eighty and under ninety . *07,311 

Persons over ninety and under a hundred . 7.334 

Persons over a hundred . 6* 

ILL-FATED CAUSE. 

We have no intention of discussing at any 
length the series of articles now appearing in 
the Japan Gazette by way of replv to our com¬ 
ments on the Statement of the Citizens’ Com¬ 
mittee. If the party by whom the Gazette is 
supported, and the gentlemen in whose interests 
these articles have been penned, are satisfied 
with such a presentation of their case, we, too, 
are perfectly satisfied. Indeed, we should be 


very ungrateful did we attempt to find fault 
with our ingenuous and broad-minded con¬ 
temporary, for it would scarcely have been 
possible to establish the justice of our views 
more completely than by this laughably lame 
attempt to traverse them. Never kind to the 
cause which the Japan Gazette now represents, 
the fates played it a very scurvy trick when 
they consigned it to the hands of its present 
champions. So far from desiring to rebut the 
attacks of such writers, we welcome them with 
satisfaction as amply confirming the truth of our 
own opinions. 

* 

« * 

No doubt these thrice honest controversialists 
will ultimately arrive at some definite idea of 
what the Japan Mail is, and by whom its 
writings are inspired. But at present their per¬ 
plexity is very comical. Here, for example, 
are two photographs of this terribly wicked 
journal, presented to the public in the articles 
above alluded to :— 

Four lengthy articles on the The editor of the Mail has 
Statement <.f the Citizens' been so long accustomed to 
t ommittee have appeared in suppress his own views and 
the columns of the Japan Mail, express those of the persons for 
These articles are not, as some whom he writes, that it may 
suppose, an embodiment of the appear no hardship to him to 
views of the Japanese Govern- be told that he is to refrain 
ment on the question discussed, from speech when his utter- 
nor are they a representation of ances would violate Japanese 
the state of Japanese public sentiment, 
opinion. I hey possess no more 
authority than is attached to 
the views of a writer who plays 
the r61e of an exponent of the 
sentiments of a certain section 
of the foreign public. 

Tims we are described in one sentence as pre¬ 
senting, not the view of the Japanese Government, 
nor yet the state of Japanese pupblic opinion, 
but only the sentiments of a certain section of 
the foreign public ; and in the next, we be¬ 
come journalists who suppress our own views 
altogether and write in strict obedience to 
Japanese sentiment. Why should these honest 
folks give themselves so much concern to prove 
the source of the Japan Mail’s ideas ? If motives 
and persons are of such paramount importance 
in their eyes, might it not be advisable to con¬ 
duct the necessary investigations in private, and 
refrain from publishing the results until some 
show of consistency can be imparted to them ? 

* 

• * 

Of only one paragraph need we take serious 
notice. It is this :— 

There is no denying that however much they dissent from 
the principles of the Japan Mail as a paper, certain of the 
leading journals in loi<yo are only too ready to follow its 
lead when its editor transforms himself into a Japanese 
and undertakes a thorough anti-foreign crusade. 1 he fact 
must not be overlooked that the Government scatters copies 
of the Jap <n Mail all over the country, and that hence 
lovers of agitation were able to peruse at railway stations 
and elsewhere the inflammatory articles on the subject of 
the meeting which appeared day after day. 

The difficulties with which the writer of these 
sentences had to contend are painfully apparent. 
It would have been too galling to admit that 
the Japan Mail possesses any influence. On 
the other hand, it was necessary to fix upon the 
Mail responsibility for the excitement caused 
in Japan by the September Meeting. From the 
horns of this dilemma our honest critic rescues 
himself by asserling that the Mail possesses 
influence when it undertakes an anti-foreign 
crusade, hut not otherwise 1 And he supports 
his quaint subterfuge by a falsehood ; namely, 
that “ the Government scatters copies of the 
Japan Mail all over the country.” The Go-' 
vernment does nothing of the kind. We do 
not believe that a single copy of the Mail is 
supplied to any person or place in Japan, dir¬ 
ectly or indirectly, by the Government. Con¬ 
tradictions, falsehoods, probing after motives, 
charges of venality—these are the weapons of 
the oilier side. What wonder if people often 
exclaim “ill-fated cause"? 


THE RADICAL PARTY. 

Wk read in the Kokkai that the Committee 
appointed by the Radical Party ( Jiru-to ), to 
inquire into the question of Treaty Revision, has 
compiled the following report:—First, Judicial 
Autonomy and Tariff Autonomy must he re¬ 
covered together. Secondly, with regard to the 
Foreign Settlements, these should be abolished 
two full years after the conclusion of a Treaty 
restoring to Japan Judicial Autonomy, and 
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simultaneously with the abolition of Consular 
Jurisdiction. Thirdly, Mixed Residence must 
be allowed in the text of the Treaty, but apart 
from the Treaty the Government must exact 
laws withholding from foreigners the privi¬ 
lege of owning shares in railways and banks, 
or renting mines. Fourthly, the privilege of 
owning real estate and of taking part in the 
coasting trade must be altogether withheld 
from foreigners. Fifthly, since customs duties 
form a part of the public revenue, the Tariff 
rates must be submitted for the approval of the 
Imperial Diet. Sixthly, Hakkaido being the 
northerngateof theEmpire.thedevelopment ofits 
resources and its colonization are matters of grave 
importance. The district, therefore, must not 
be treated in the same way as the rest of the 
country, but special and becoming restrictions 
must be imposed upon mixed residence in 
Hokkaido. 


DINNER TO GOVERNOR OKI. 

On the evening of the 24th ult., the members of 
the Tokyo Club gave a farewell dinner to Mr. Oki 
Morikata, formerly Prefect of Kanagawa, who is 
about to proceed to Shiga in the capacity of 
Prefect. Covers were laid for over fifty guests. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. H. W. Denison, 
the foreign Vice-President of the Club, the 
guest of the evening sitting on his right and the 
Minister for Hawaii on his left. In the vice- 
chair was Mr. T. B. Glover, Honorary Secretary 
of the Club, and on either side of him were 
Count Kawamura and the Dutch Representa¬ 
tive. The health of Governor Oki was proposed 
by Mr. H. W. Denison, who said :— 

In proposing the toast of the evening it is not 
necessary for me to dwell upon the many amiable 
qualities of our guest. Unfoitunately Mr. Oki 
lias given us but short service as Vice Pi esident, 
but we have all had the pleasure of his acquaint¬ 
ance both officially and socially, and it is sufficient 
for me to say that what is our loss—what is Tokyo’s 
loss—is Shiga’s gain. I ask you to drink the health 
of our guest, Mr. Oki. 

Governor Oki, in reply, said :— 

Your Excellencies and Gentlemen — I can¬ 
not tell you what pleasure you have given me by 
this kindly and sumptuous entertainment, and I 
have to express most hearty thanks for the senti¬ 
ments expressed by the President, and for the 
manner in which you have reciprocated them. 1 
Great as is this pleasure, I feel that the honour 
you do me is still greater, and if I am conscious 
of not deserving it, I shall none the less treasure the 
memory of it always. Only a very short lime has 
elapsed since you did me the honour to make me 
your Vice-President, and it is no small pain to me 
to be obliged to leave Tokyo before I have had an 
opportunity of endeavouring to justify that maik 
of confidence by making myself of some use to the 
club. I hope, however, that this parting is not 
permanent, and that I may be able to rejoin you 
at a future date and discharge some of the duties 
which I am now obliged to leave undone. When 
I was in Yokohama, it was my pleasure and 
privilege to make the acquaintance of many 
foreign gentlemen whose society I greatly valued, 
and I assure you that during the eai ly day-, 
of my return to Tokyo, I expeiienced a feel¬ 
ing of decided loneliness. But I found that my 
duties as a member of the House of Peers did 
not make very tyrannical demands on my time. 

I was able to come to the Club, and soon my 
feeling of loneliness disappeared. In these hospi¬ 
table looms I have been able not only to extend 
my acquaintance with men of various nationalities, 
but also, as I think and hope, to strengthen and 
deepen our mutual regard and friendship. The 
constitution of the Club brings together within its 
precincts gentlemen of literary, official, and social 
distinction, thus conferring on those whose ptivi 
lege it is to he admitted here the happiness and 
advantage of making really valuable fiiends, 
fiieuds with whom it is indeed a gain to associate. 

I am very conscious of that benefit. Club life, 
such as I have found it in Tokyo, was strange to 
me. It was a pleasure which I had still to ex¬ 
perience, and I fully appreciate it, not only for the 
reasons I have staled, hut also because of the 
home like character of its enjoyments. I see now 
the value of such an institution, and undet- 
stand what a useful pail it plays in weaning 
men from pastimes of a far less beneficial and in¬ 
nocent character. And 1 have learned something 
more from the pleasant days spent in this chlh—I 
have learned to see new advantages in social in- 
leicomse. Dining my official career it has not 
always been possible to avoid difficulties and 


complications that scat cely yielded to the solution 
offered by despatches, formal interviews, and 
the other every-day resources of officialdom. But 
here I perceive a new and fat more effectual solvent 
of such difficulties—the solvent of ftee and friendly 
intercourse. I think that in the atmosphere of 
genial followship which pervades our club life, no 
misundeistandings or set ions troubles could long 
survive, and I do most sincerely wish that this 
intercourse could be extended so as to embtace all 
the foreigners and Japanese in Japan. For I am 
persuaded that if that could be effected, the par¬ 
titions that still divide us would soon he broken 
down, and even the question of questions, Treaty 
Revision, could be pleasantly anil satisfactory 
solved. I do not know much about Shiga, the 
prefecture to which I have had the honour to he 
appointed, but I believe it can boast some natural 
beauties, and, as you know, it is easily accessible. 
I hope that you will find your way' there, gentle¬ 
men. The oftener you can come and the greater 
the number, the more delighted shall I be to wel¬ 
come you, and to renew the intercourse which has 
been such a pleasure to me here, and for which 1 
thank you heartily.— (Loud applause.) 

Count Kawamura said that he had known 
Governor Oki for twenty yeais. He had the 
pleasure, indeed, of reckoning him among his 
oldest friends, and he joined most heartily in wish¬ 
ing him success and happiness. Most heartily, 
too, did lie echo Governor Olci’s wish that inter¬ 
course such as they enjoyed in this club might he 
extended in the fullest and strongest sense. He 
hoped that the club would grow and flourish con¬ 
tinually and that it would "end in completeness.” 
Their guest, doubtless, had other painful partings 
to make on leaving Tokyo. Flowers blossomed, 
but they also fell—like those before him on the table 
—and eyes that hiightened could also drop teats. 
— (Laughter.) Olsti, the cltief town of Governoi 
Oki’s new duties, was not yet a full blown flower. 
It was only in a budding condition. But it was 
in the vicinity of Kyoto, the garden of Japan, 
where flowers of exceptional fragrance and beauty 
bloomed all the year round. He trusted that his 
old friend would not contemplate those flowers too 
intently for his peace of mind.—(Laughter and ap¬ 
plause.) He bade their guest farewell, and hoped 
to have the pleasure of welcoming him back soon. 
—(Applause.) 

Mr. T. B. Glover said that lie thought the 
meinbeis ought to know that their departing Vice- 
President had presented a most beautiful prize to 
be played for at billiards by the members. It was 
an exquisite specimen of wotkmauship in silver 
and enamel, and the intention had been to let the 
members see it this evening, but Governor Oki 
had wished to have a stand made for it, and un¬ 
fortunately this had not been finished in time. 
The Governor had expressed the hope that the 
competition for this prize would add some pleasant 
evenings to the intercourse of the members. 


DOLLS. 

Just as there arc congresses about all sorls of 
things, so there are international exhibitions of 
every description. A very original one that 
will not fail to obtain immense success among 
the young folks, is an international exhibition 
of dolls now being organized at Schweningtie 
in Holland. The opening will lake place on 
the 4th July next in the ball and theatrical 
hall of the Kurhaus, and tbe show will finish 
up with a lottery composed exclusively of dolls. 
To get an idea of what extension can be given 
to such an exhibition, one need only look at 
the categories mentioned in the programme of 
exhibition: dolls representing historical and poli¬ 
tical personages, artists, composers, and cele¬ 
brated actresses : dolls representing characters 
in operas or comic operas and in well known 
dramatic works ; dolls representing the national 
costumes of every country; mere dolls for play¬ 
things—dolls representing every class of hu¬ 
manity, in fact, except mendicants, whose rags 
have not yet been included among picturesque 
objects. 

FOREIGN POULTRY. 

The introduction of foreign poultry has proved 
a disastrous speculation for many Japanese. 
Two years ago hens of various favourite breeds 
were imported at considerable expense, and 
a fancy price was demanded for their eggs. 
Minorca, Pymoulh Rock, and Brahma eggs 
woufti sell for as much as thirty or forty sen a 
piece. As a pair of dainty and curious birtls 
makes a particularly acceptable gift in this land 
of presents, importers for a considerable time 


drove a most lucrative trade. Several are said 
to have retired with wonderful profits on quite 
a small capital, and the boom spread to other 
centres besides Tokyo. But, as poultry is easily 
multiplied, the boom soon spent itself. Ordi¬ 
nary poultry yards were replenished with the 
new slock, and the eggs sunk to the market 
price of the article. A dozen of fresh white 
Leghorn eggs can be bought now in Tokyo for 
fifteen stu, no distinction whatever being made 
because of the species. Brahma liens are com¬ 
monly met with, even in country districts. 


CONCERT IN TOKYO. 

A concert was given on tbe 25th ultimo in 
the Music Hall of the Tokyo Academy of Music 
at Uyeno Park. The audience was one of the 
largest that has ever assembled in the little 
Uyeno hall, all the seals being filled, and many 
listeners, including several foreigners, being com¬ 
pelled to content themselves with standing 
space. The concert began soon after three 
o’clock, the first part being opened by the Army 
Band of thirty performers, with tbe introduction 
from Rubinstein’s “ Bal Costume." Eight young 
ladies, violin students of the Academy of Music 
then appeared and played a “ romance ” by 
Ondricek, which served to show the wonderful 
accuracy of execution possible by patient and 
skilful training. Nineteen girls of various 
ages, charmingly attired, as were the fair 
violinists, in their country's costume, now 
flocked in and ranged themselves on the stage 
in double file, the front rank of which—whether 
by accident or of design does not really 
matter—presented a most happy blending of 
colours, for while those at the end of the row 
were clothed in the lighter hues that so daintily 
enhance the grace of the Japanese robes, the 
effect of the whole was a gradual shading to 
almost sombre hues in the centre—an effect 
that would have been perfect but for the 
presence of one discordant spot of colour, 
which fostered the idea that the grouping 
was accidental. These sang with great pre¬ 
cision and in most pleasant harmony a chorus 
entitled “Spring" ( Boshun) and composed by 
Mr. Torii for an air by W. Bargiel. A chorus 
and aria from the “ Magic Flute ” brought on the 
Shikibushokti string and wind band,and afforded 
the audience a brilliant sample of excellent con¬ 
ducting and painstaking and careful rendering, 
the trombone solo being a marked instance of 
the display of those qualities. Mr. Dittrich’s 
violin solo from “ Mignon ” was a masterly ex¬ 
position of the theme, played as it was with fine 
taste and expression, and the audience marked 
their appreciation of the treat afforded them 
bv recalling the performer. Mr. ami Mrs. Naga- 
hara with five associates, ladies, now gave a 
piece of Chinese music, with wind and string 
instruments, two young ladies playing the gekkin, 
while a third used the flute. As one of the per- 
formcis sang a kind of accompaniment to the 
melody, in tones which so closely resembled the 
querulous chidings of the flute, when that instru¬ 
ment could raise its complaining voice during 
momentary cessations of the movement, it was at 
times difficult to distinguish one from the other, 
and theircomhined exercise lent astrangely quaint 
colouring to the whimsical theme. Returning 
after a brief interval, Mr. and Mrs. Nagahara, 
with Chinese violin and gekkin, performed an¬ 
other piece, also with snatches of vocal accom¬ 
paniment, but the chief distinction of which to 
foreign ears must have been Mr. Nagahara’s 
execution 011 the little instrument which he 
bowed and fingered so brillantly. This number, 
however, being very long, and lacking also 
somewhat in variety, even Mr. Nagabara’s limpid, 
violin-like notes had ceased in some measure 
to hold the attention of the audience when 
the performers made their parting obeisance 
and the first half of the programme closed. 
The opening piece of tiie second part was 
Popp’s “ Ilerzensdieb " very well rendered by 
tbe Shikibushokti Rand, and the second number 
brought on Mrs. Tielze whose fine soprano voice 
was heard to very striking effect in Ihe area 
from “The Creation,’’ her husband playing her 
accompaniment. The young lady violinists 
who had previously appeared, followed with 
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a “ Night Tune ’’ and a “ Gavotte ” of d’Egville, 
in which a slight instance of concerted play¬ 
ing was welcomed by way of variety. Later, 
seven of these violin students joined with 
four koto players in rendering “ Fuki-no- 
kyoku"; and “ Tamagawa,” by Kuniyama, af¬ 
forded lovers of purely Japanese music an op¬ 
portunity of hearing koto, s a mi sen, shakuhachi, 
and kokiu together, the Army Band bringing the 
concert to a close by a capital rendering of 
the Overture from Auber’s “ Dumb Girl of 
Portici.” It only remains to be said that during 
the violin numbers and the vocal chorus Mr. 
Dittrich sat at the piano and contributed in a 
marked degree to the success of the pieces, and 
that Mr. Eggert conducted the chorus and aria 
from the “Magic Flute” with finished skill. 
We append the programme :— 

Part !. 

l. Introduction from “ Hal costume".A. Rubinstein. 

By the Army-Band. 

j. “ Romance ’’ for Violins with Piano .F. Ondricek. 

By the Violin-students of the Tokyo Academy of Music. 

3. Chorus for 3 female voices with Piano. 

** Boshun" (Spring;.W. Bargiel. 

Words bv Mr. Torii. 

By the Students of the ‘Tokyo Academy of Music. 

4. Chorus and Aria from “ Magic Flute ” for orchestra, 

VV. A. Mozart. 

By the Shikibushoku-Hand. 
j. Romance and Gavotte from “ Mignon " for Violin 

Solo with Piano .. ...A. Thomas— P. de Sarasate. 

Mr. Dittrich. 

6. Chinese Music.— a. “ So-cho sui." 

Hy the N.igahara Society. 

'ft. “ San-Koku-shi.” 

By Mr. and Mrs. Nagahara. 

Part II. 


1. " Herzensdieb," pleasant time for orchestra.Popp. 

My th- Shikibushuku-Band. 

a. Aria for Soprano from “ The Creation ” .|. Haydn. 

Mrs. Tietze 

3. a. " Night-tune " for Violins with Piano. — 

ft. " G.ivotte ” for Violins with Piano.I.. H. d'F.gville. 


By the Violin-students of the Tokyo Academy of Music. 

4. Japanese Koto Music. 

u.—"Fuki no Kyoku ” for Koto with Violin...Yatsuhashi. 
By the Teacher and Students of the Tokyo Academy of Music. 


ft.—" Tamagawa ” .’..'Kuniyama. 

Koto f Mg Yamase. Shakuhuchi ...Mr. H.ira. 

"'(Mr Yamato. Kokiu .Mr. Yamamuro. 

Samiitn ...Mr. Kushita. 

J. Overture from “ Dumb Girl of Portici " .Auber. 

By the Army-Band. 


THE “JIJI SHIMPO” ON EMIGRATION. 

In an article on the advisability of encouraging 
emigration, the Jijt Shirnpo remarks that there 
are three classes of persons whose departure from 
Japan and settling in other countries should be 
specially encouraged from considerations of 
economy, and with a view to the due preserva¬ 
tion of law and order within the realm. Those 
classes are, first, well-to-do and influential mer¬ 
chants; secondly, poor labouring people; and, 
thirdly, young men who have no fixed occupa¬ 
tion. It may he regarded as a matter for regret 
that merchants of good standing should leave the 
country, but, just as in an overstocked pond it is 
well that part of its denizens should be removed 
to another locality for the general benefit of all, 
so it is only prudent that the surplus mercantile 
population should seek new spheres of activity. 
And it is of the first importance that the men 
who go abroad to represent this country in the 
great field of commerce should be of high charac¬ 
ter and of good business standing, for they are 
the persons who are likely to succeed in the 
struggle with new competitors, and whose con¬ 
duct is most likely to reflect honour and credit on, 
and to bring material profit and benefit to their 
native countiy. Hitheilo very few of this class 
have left Japan, a fact which our contemporary 
attributes to the lack of encouragement afforded 
them ; and the J tji suggests that Japanese 
steamers should be run to foreign countries to 
give such people the facility of travelling 
under their own flag and avoiding the incon¬ 
veniences which they might experience on ships 
owned by foreigners. The emigration of the 
poor working classes should, our contem¬ 
porary thinks, be encouraged and, so to speak, 
protected by Government providing the cost 
of travel, for beyond doubt the presence in 
the Empire of people reduced to the lowest 
ebb of poverty and distress, and consequently 
liable in their desperation to commit disor¬ 
derly acts is greatly to he avoided, when in 
foreign lands they might live in comfort and 
plenty. The case of the third class, young 
men without fixed occupation, is somewhat 
more difficult to deal with. Owing to the faci¬ 
lities provided for education very many youths 
are yearly thrown forth from the schools of the 
empire, upon the world, most of them very 
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poorly fitted to engage in any employment. 
No openings in Government service are avail¬ 
able for them, and engagements in private 
are equally out of their reach. Such youths 
eventually join the ranks of the soshi, a class 
which, though in many respects deserving of 
condemnation, is still described by the Jiji 
as worthy of pity in view of the condition of its 
members. It is vain, says the Tokyo journal, 
to expect that these people will in this country 
turn their attention to industrial pursuits, and 
emigration appears to be the only means of res¬ 
cuing them from their unhappy state. Like the 
labouring class, these youths are unable to pay 
the cost of their own emigration, and therefore 
Government should assist both in the same way. 


AN EPISODE OF COLONIZATION IN TONOUIN. 

The story of the “Soci£t£ Fran^aise des Char- 
bonnages du Tonkin,” as told hy M. Bavier 
Chauffour in a vigorously written brochure, de¬ 
serves to be studied by everyone interested in 
colonization. M. Bavier Chauffour set out from 
Paris in February, 1884, commissioned hy a 
group of French capitalists, to examine the in¬ 
dustrial and commercial resources of Touquin. 
Making the carboniferous basin of the Bay of 
Along his objective point, he had to think, at 
the outset, of protecting himself against the 
pirates who infested that district. A force of 
twenty armed coolies seemed the simplest kind 
of guard, but General Millot, who commanded 
in Touquin at the time, declined to sanction 
anything of the kind. Why M. Bavier Chauffour 
asked the General’s leave, we do not gather. 
Such a procedure is not consistent with English 
ideas of going to work, hut probably there were 
good reasons for it. Forbidden to provide an 
escort at his own expense and unable, of course, 
to obtain military assistance, M. Bavier Chauf¬ 
four adopted the courageous course of setting 
out with only two friends to explore the country. 
The sufferings of the little party seem to have 
been great, but they persevered ; found a pro¬ 
mising vein of coal; mapped the district—a 
task never before attempted—and then applied 
themselves to acquire a legal title to their dis¬ 
covery. The Annamite Government were the 
undoubted owners of the country. They had 
not surrended their title to anyone, or been de¬ 
prived of it hy anyone. M. Bavier Chauffour 
accordingly proceeded to IIu£, to treat directly 
with the Authorities there. Long and patient 
negotiations were at length crowned with success. 
He obtained a lease of the carboniferous area 
for a century, on agreeing to pay a hundred 
thousand dollars, with the condition, voluntarily 
added on his part, that the Annamite Govern¬ 
ment should have a share of the proceeds of 
the enterprise. All this was accomplished hy 
August 26th, 1884. It may he supposed that 
the gravest difficulties were now overcome, and 
that nothing remained but to maktj preparations 
for the work of mining. M. Bavier Chauffour's 
friends knew better. A letter written to him, 
shortly after quilting Hu£, hy M. Rheinart, 
French Charge at that place, predicted with 
remarkable foresight the calumnies and en¬ 
vious charges of which he was destined to be 
the victim. Before he reached France the 
Government had appointed a Commission to 
draw up mining regulations in respect of Tou¬ 
quin. It would seem as th nigh this Commis¬ 
sion was specially instructed to bar M. Bavier 
Chauffour's claims, for it decided that mines al¬ 
ready discovered could be acquired hy tender 
only, and it expressly included M. Bavier 
Chauffour’s mine in this category, though his 
discovery was only a few months old. The 
Regents at Hu6 were then required to sign a 
convention in the above sense, with a clause 
declaring that since June, 1884, no concession 
had been made hy them to any one. Naturally 
the Regents fought against endorsing such a 
falsehood. They had leased a carboniferous 
district to M. Bavier Chauffour in August, 1884, 
and they shrank from disavowing the act. But 
the French Representative insisted, and of 
course the Hu£ Court could not resist effectu¬ 
ally. All that the Regents succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing was a written guarantee absolving them 
from any responsibility to M. Bavier Chauffour. 
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“Le gouvernment de la Rbpublique,” said the 
guarantee, “ accepte pleinement la responsabi- 
litd de cette declaration qui pourra ete valable- 
ment oppos^e & M. Bavier Chauffour, dans le 
cas oil celui-ci voudrait intenter une action, de 
ce chef, & la cour de Hue.” Despite this 
guarantee and (lie newly signed Convention, 
the Regents addressed to the French Govern¬ 
ment in March, 1885. a protest setting forth 
that the concession to M. Bavier Chauffour had 
been made before the conclusion of the Con¬ 
vention, and therefore while the Court at Hud 
possessed the full right to make it; that full 
information of the concession had been given 
before the Convention was ever proposed ; that 
the Convention had been signed virtually under 
duress, and that M. Bavier Chauffour’s rights of 
property ought to be respected. His rights were 
not respected, however, and what is more sin¬ 
gular, when, in pursuance of his policy of dealing 
directly with the original owners of the mine, 
M. Bavier Chauffour sent his agent to confer 
with the Court at Hud, the French Representa¬ 
tive, though permitting the conference, wrote 
to the Annamite Authorities, in these terms: 
—“ It is well understood that the French 
Government does not recognise the validity 
of the concessions that you have made, whe¬ 
ther in favour of M. Bavier Chauffour or of 
any other person, but inasmuch as the French 
Government does not propose to substitute it¬ 
self for you in respect of claims that may he 
preferied in consequence of engagements enter¬ 
ed into by you despite your incompetence to 
contract them, I have not deemed it my duty 
to prevent M. Ivatts from addressing himself to 
von in his capacity of Agent for M. Bavier 
Chauffour.” The Court at Hud thus found itself 
in a pleasant predicament. Having signed a 
convention annulling the concession to M. 
Bavier Chauffour in consideration of a written 
promise that the Government of the Republic 
accepted all responsibility for the breach of con¬ 
tract, it was now quietly told that it must take 
the responsibility on its own shoulders. In 
justice, however, note must be taken of the fact 
that the unfortunate Annamiles were not left 
without aid. The French Representative re¬ 
lieved them of the embarrassment of M. Ivatts’ 
claims, hy ordering that gentleman to quit Hud. 
In face of such obstacles many men would have 
succumbed. M. Bavier Chauffour proceeded as 
though nothing had happened. His engage¬ 
ment with the Annamiles required that he should 
pay a hundred thousand dollars before August, 
1886. He carried the money across Tonquin 
and Annam, offered it vainly to the Viceroy 
in Hanoi and the Regents in Hud, and after 
carting it about for three weeks, left it in 
Haiphong, where it lay for seven months. The 
record then lapses into a long series of wearisome 
negotiations, until at last, in April, 1888, M. 
Bavier Chauffour obtained an act of concession 
from the French Government and the “ Socidtd 
Fran^aise des Charbonnages du Tonkin” com¬ 
menced its work. We take these details from 
M. Bavier Chauffout’s brochure. There is 
doubtless another side to the story, but as here 
presented it constitutes a singular history of pri¬ 
vate energy battling again official obstruction 
and injustice. It is hard for French colonists 
to succeed in face of such difficulties. Let us 
close the singular chapter by M. Bavier Chauf- 
four s resume of what the Coal Society has achiev¬ 
ed :—“It has already spent several millions of 
francs in the country. Soon numerous ships 
will come to enliven our port and carry off our 
produce. Three years ago nothing existed 
around us at Hongay. To-day, a little town 
shows itself on the coast. A thousand natives 
have taken up their residence there, supported 
by the Company. Two thousand coolies, re¬ 
claimed for the most part from piracy, work in 
our various galleries. Others will follow, accom¬ 
plishing thus the pacification of a whole region.” 


THB POLITICAL CRISIS. 

According to the Jiji Shirnpo . Count Ito pro¬ 
ceeded to the Palace by jinrikisha at about 11 
o'clock in the forenoon of the 27th ult. The Em¬ 
peror evinced much pleasure at seeing him, and 
entered into a long conversation with reference 
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to the resignation of Count Yamagata and the 
formation of a new Cabinet. Subsequently the 
Count had the honour of lunching with His 
Majesty, there being also present their Imperial 
Highnesses Princes Kitashirakawa and Fushi- 
mi, Marquis Ikeda, Princes Mori and Toku- 
gawa, Viscount Hijikala, and several other 
peers having the entrie of the Jakonoma. 
Count Ito did not leave the Palace until 3.30 
p.m., having in the meanwhile consulted with 
several Cabinet Ministers who came to the 
Court. Nothing definite is publicly known as 
to what transpired at the Palace, but the ge¬ 
neral impression is that Count Ito has per¬ 
sisted in his refusal to form a Cabinet. The 
Jiji Shimpo affirms that Count Saigo also 
remains resolved not to accept the respon¬ 
sibility, and that he would not remain in the 
Cabinet at all should Count Yamagata re¬ 
tire. Under these circumstances Count Ma- 
tsukala alone would be eligible. The same 
paper says that if Count Matsukata becomes 
Minister President, he will retain the portfolio 
of Finance; that General Viscount Takashima 
will replace Count Oyama at the War Office, 
and that Count Saigo’s successor at the Home 
Office is uncertain. But the Kokkai alleges, 
with equal confidence, that Count Ito, after his 
visit to the Palace on the 27th inst., called upon 
Count Saigo and endeavoured in every possible 
way to persuade him to accept the leadership of 
the Cabinet; that other colleagues of the Count 
are equally persistent in urging him, and that if 
the Emperor asks him, he can scarcely stand 
aloof any longer. In the event of Count Saigo’s 
becoming President, the Kokkai thinks that no 
other change will take place in the Cabinet. 


PART* GOVERNMENT. 

The Jiji Shimpo of the 26th ultimo had the 
following:—Influential and thoughtful men have 
long insisted on the necessity of government 
by party in this country. Political parties are 
the inevitable result of a representative par¬ 
liament, and yet it seems strange to hear people 
who would grant the nation a voice in admini¬ 
strative affairs object to party government. We 
believe, although government by party cannot but 
be in some respects detrimental to the admini¬ 
stration of a country, the evil, such as it is, must 
be borne with. Since the Restoration, Ministers 
have constantly been appointed from among 
the members of the influential clans who ren¬ 
dered valuable services in the past: whenever 
official changes took place, those who gained 
office as their result were found to be, like their 
predecessors, adherents of these clans. On the 
other hand, the people have long taken an in¬ 
terest in political parties, and tire opening of 
Parliament has enabled them, to a great extent, 
to realize their desires. Although it may not 
be feasible to replace at once clan govern¬ 
ment with a party cabinet, the time will soon 
come when the latter will become an accom¬ 
plished fact, to the profound satisfaction of all 
political partizans. Japan has already set out 
towards, and is everyday approaching, that des¬ 
tination, but if the people neglect the present 
opportunity, they may never be able to accom¬ 
plish their object. Count Yamagata, Minister 
President of State, recently sent in his resig¬ 
nation, but no definite arrangement has yet 
been made as to his successor, rumour having 
it that either Count Ito or Count Saigo is 
to fill the vacancy. We believe that the rea¬ 
son why these two statesmen hesitate to accept 
the portfolio of the Premier may be found in 
the numerous difficulties that attach to the 
chief office of the State. These difficulties arise 
from differences of opinion among the higher 
officials of the Government in regard to the 
appointment of the two candidates referred to. 
Some are in favour of Count Ito, while others 
desire to see Count Saigo occupy the chair of the 
Premier. In strong contrast to the activity shown 
by officials as to the appointment in question, 
unofficial politicians seem to view the matter 
with indifference. If these hold the opinion 
that neither of the two statesmen mentioned is 
fit for the post of Premier, in view of the general 
desire to do away with clan government, it may be 
well for them, at this moment, to endeavour to 


bring forward one of their leaders, as a candidate 
for the Premiership, so that even if they fail,.their 
original desire may, co some extent, be realized. 
But we see with regret that they remain silent 
and inactive at this critical moment. As the 
Diet is, in a sense, the battle-field of political 
parties, the efficiency or otherwise of its mem¬ 
bers should be exhibited there, but the policy 
of the Administration must be watched con¬ 
stantly, and thus the true function of politi¬ 
cal parties is to discuss topics of government at 
times other than when the Diet is in session. 
The members of political parties displayed 
extraordinary activity in the last session of the 
Diet, but now they seem quite dormant, and 
we fear that though they may know how to 
make speeches in the Diet, they do hot know 
how to use their weapons practically. It is ex¬ 
tremely to be regretted if they have given up 
the idea of establishing a party Cabinet. If 
it is so now, how many years must elapse be¬ 
fore we can expect the establishment of go¬ 
vernment by party. It seems to us difficult to 
understand what these politicians mean by 
party government. 


PROGRESS. 

The one point of superiority which critics of in¬ 
ternational morality have been disposed to place 
to France’s credit as compared with England is 
frankness. The French themselves have always 
been wilheringly scornful of that peculiar com¬ 
bination so familiar to the world, British cant 
and British muscle. “ When we steal other 
folks' territory," they say, “ we do it without any 
hypocritical pretences or subterfuges. When 
you, of perfide Albion, set about the job, you 
drown the cry of your victims by singing hymns, 
and silence your critics by reciting the eighth 
commandment.” It was felt that M. Jules Ferry 
had demonstrated this difference in the most 
striking manner possible when, in the celebrated 
daysof Tonquin, he told the Chamber of Deputies 
that France's duty was to acquire an estate to be¬ 
queathe to her children of the next generation. 
There was a fine fresh openness about this de¬ 
claration. It made good people stare and 
catch their breath, but Europe in general con¬ 
fessed that pirates deserve more respect when 
they openly fly a death’s-head ensign than when 
they sail under the flag of the Decalogue. 
There are signs now that this' superiority on 
France’s part is not unlikely to be rudely chal¬ 
lenged. Take, for example, the following 
paragraph which appears in the last number 
of the St. James's Gazette received here :— 
The Inmente-i death of Sir William Kirby Green, 
our very clever and resourceful Minister to Morocco, 
imposes a serious responsibility upon her Majesty’s 
Government Whoever succeeds him at Tangier will 
have it in his power almost to make, or very greatly 
to mar, our prospects in the Moorish Empire. Moroc¬ 
co is a plum that has been ripening very rapidly of 
late years. It is not yet quite ripe ; but it will be 
ready for plucking before very long. Then we shall 
see what we shall see. The two countries that have 
made no secret of their intention to get Morocco if, 
they can are France and Spain. Italy has not 
said so much about it, but not the less is her 
attitude one of animated expectancy. Germany is 
obtaining a certain commercial footing in the country; 
but at present that does not count for much. We 
have said for years past that if it comes to a choice 
between France and Spain, it would be better for us 
to see Spain established in Morocco, despite the fact 
that she could not possibly govern it. Perhaps the 
best arrangement would be to give a bit to Spain, as 
a sop to her ancient aspirations, and to take the most 
important part ourselves. Indeed, if we are to keep 
Gibraltar in comfort after the downfall of the Moorish 
Empire, we absolutely must hold Tangier, which, 
indeed, is much the more important point of the two. 

We do not think that even M. Jules Ferry could 
give many points to the writer of this confession 
of faith. 


NEWS FROM CHINA AND THE SOUTH. 

The inquest with reference to the recent cart¬ 
ridge explosion at Singapore was concluded on 
the nth ult. The verdict of the jury was as 
follows:—“That death was due, in the cases 
specified, to bums caused by the explosion of 
cartridges. The Jury were unable to deter¬ 
mine the cause of the explosion, but were 
of opinion that it was a mistake to bring such 
a large quantity of ammunition to the Central 


Station for destruction. They are of opinion that 
the explosion was brought on by the inexperi¬ 
ence of the men in charge and those executing 
the work of destruction.” It appears that one 
of the injured men, Constable Bunting, is still 
very ill, his reason having partially deserted 
him. * * * Singapore papers report a cricket 
match at Rangoon, between ladies and gentle¬ 
men, in which the ladies’ wicket-keeper donned 
the ordinary masculine cricket dress, “ thus 
giving rise to much comment.” * * * A 

Chinese detective in Singapore, having made up 
his mind to arrest a man who was believed to 
have been concerned with five others in a 
burglary some lime before, entered a Chinese 
dwelling in Church Street. His intrusion was 
resented, and the lady of the house assisted by 
her son proceeded to chastise him. The detec¬ 
tive refusing to be intimidated, retaliated, and 
to such effect that with a piece of wood he 
gave the woman injuries that very soon resulted 
in her death. The detective, himself, then be¬ 
came the object of search on the part of the 
authorities, who found him in the hospital, loo 
badly beaten to say much on the subject. In¬ 
terest in the missing burglar has waned. * * * 
The Marine Court of Enquiry with reference 
to the collision between the Strathendrick 
and Devonhurst, has found as follows:— 
“The chief officer of the Devonhurst , who 
was in charge of his ship from midnight until 
after the collision, did not watch the light appro¬ 
aching with sufficient care, and the Court is of 
opinion that in starboarding his helm under the 
circumstances he committed a breach of Art. 
16 of the Regulations for Preventing Collisions 
at Sea. The Court therefore adjudge that the 
certificate No 89458 of Charles Horn be sus¬ 
pended for two years. The Court is of opinion 
that David James Davis, 2nd Officer of the 
Strathendrick, who was in charge of that 
ship from midnight to the time of the colli¬ 
sion, committed a grave breach of the Regula¬ 
tions for Preventing Collisions at Sea. They 
regret that they feel compelled to suspend his 
certificate, No. 021602 for three months. The 
Court exonerates the masters of both vessels 
from all blame as regards the circumstances 
leading to the collision, and also finds that no 
blame is attributable to any of the survivors 
for the loss of the life of the and Engineer 
of the Strathendrick , who from the evidence 
probably went down with the ship while en¬ 
deavouring to save his effects. The Court 
is also of opinion that after the collision 
everything that was possible to be done to 
save life was done by the officers of both ships. 
The Court wishes to draw attention to the very 
meagre entries relating to the collision, made 
by Captain Hardy in his official log book, and 
is of opinion that such meagre details do not 
form a satisfactory record of the circumstances 
attending this collision,such asis distinctly direc¬ 
ted to be made by the Merchant Shipping Act.” 
* * * The shareholders of the Hongkong Peak 
Hotel and Trading Co. have decided to increase 
the capital by 850,000, creating 5,000 new shares 
of 810 each. * * * Residents of Hongkong 

had an opportunity on the 17th of witnessing 
a Chinese execution on a large scale. Nine¬ 
teen criminals participated in the function. 
Thirteen of these had been arrested in connection 
with the Namoa tragedy, one of whom is report¬ 
ed to have confessed complicity in the Grey¬ 
hound affair. Owing, it is said, to frequent false 
alarms—surely there must have been some other 
reason—only about half a dozen foreigners 
were present, and these included several re¬ 
porters who duly served up the details to their 
readers. A visitor offered to purchase one of 
the executioner’s swords, but the price, 875. 
deterred him. * * * The Governor of 

Formosa has hit on the scheme of encouraging 
the natives under his jurisdiction to be hospit¬ 
able to strangers, by offering rewards for.kind¬ 
ness shown to shipwrecked mariners. * * * 
Trouble has occurred between the foreign and 
Cantonese employ6s of the Chinese Engineer¬ 
ing and Mining Co. and of the Railway Co. at 
Tongshan. For some time relations between 
the foreigners and the Camon men have been 
strained, the conduct of the latter being most 
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insolent and oVC r -' ear,n g. The ill-feeling cul¬ 
minated in an altercation between a foreigner 
and a Canton man, which resulted in the latter 
making a complaint to the directors. The fo¬ 
reigner was summoned to head-quarters to ex¬ 
plain matters, and on leaving was set on by a 
crowd of over a hundred Cantonese. From 
their brutality he was rescued by a Kaiping 
driver, who placed him on his engine 
and drove off with him. The other foreigners 
at once demanded that steps should be taken 
for their protection and for the arrest of the 
leaders of the mob, but as the directors hesitated 
to accede to this request,—being probably in 
fear of the Cantonese colony, which numbers 
some five hundred men—the whole foreign staff 
sent in an ultimatum and went to Tientsin. 
This decisive stroke had some result, for it is 
stated that the Viceroy Li has since sent orders 
for the punishment of the ring-leaders, but 
the foreigners though unable to obtain promise 
of protection, have returned to work. * * * 

* * The necessity of frequent stock-taking 

has no doubt been brought with some force to 
the attention of the directors of the China Mer¬ 
chants Co. Some time ago a quantity of boiler- 
tubes of peculiar make, for one of their steamers, 
was put away in a godown against the time 
when tile steamer in question should require 
new tubes. When, the other day, the tubes were 
turned out, it was found that two hundred and 
ten of them had disappeared. A strict search 
resulted in the recovery of all but one, the 
greater number being found in Japan. * * * 

Jensen’s Congress of Cabalistic Wonders has 
found it impossible to attract paying houses in 
Shanghai. So few people appeared to witness the 
last performance of the Congress that the mana¬ 
ger refused to play, and returned their money to 
those who had come. * * * Mr. Miln and 

his company opened on the 20th instant, in 
Shanghai, with “Hamlet. - ’ There was a large 
audience. * * * Tl ie seventeelh annual re¬ 

port of the China Merchants" Steam Navigation 
Co. declares a dividend of 10 per cent. “Of 27 
of the fleet, one, the Fu-yew, was lost during the 
year at Ch‘engshan, which diminished the in¬ 
surance reserve by Tls. 60,000. The Kiang- 
piao was sold, lessening the total value of the 
fleet by her value, about Tls. 8,000. By com¬ 
mand of the Tsung-li Yameit, the Ruling was 
purchased, strengthening the total value of the 
fleet by Tls. 400,000. It now consists of 26 
steamers, and its value with the attendant pro¬ 
perly in wharves, jetties, and godowns, is Tls. 
3,925,000. As no allowance has been made 
for depreciation of steamers, and the Shanghai 
southern godowns and land have been added to 
the real estate assets, the total value exceeds 
that during the precediug year by Tls. 155,000.” 
The value of the Co.'s fleet is put at Tls. 
1,964,000, steam-launches, cargo boats, and re¬ 
ceiving hulks representing an additional Tls. 
88,000. * * * A telegram was received in 

Amoy on the 16th ult. staling that the steamer 
Namchow which left Amoy on the evening of 
the 13th instant for Singapore and Penang 
with 1,062 Chinese passengers and a general 
cargo was ashore. No other particulars were 
given in the telegram. * * * The report 

for 1890 of the China Shippers’ Mutual S.N. 
Co., Ld., states that owing to lower freights 
and increased expenses, the results of the year’s 
working were not quite so good as in 1889. 
The company now possesses a fleet of ten 
steamers, the Oopack, Ningchow, Chingwo, 
Kaisow, Moyutie, Oan/a, Pakling, Pingsuey, 
Keemun, and Kintuck, the last, a vessel of 3,550 
tons, having been launched on 26th December 
last. The cost of the fleet to date, including 
part payment for the Kintuck , was ^493,490, 
the depreciation fund was 0,000, and the 
insurance fund ^9,130, and the balance of pro¬ 
fit and loss account was 4*29,090. It was pro¬ 
posed to add £15,000 to depreciation fund, to 
pay the dividends already announced by wire, 
and to carry forward 4^2,384 17s. 5d. * * * 

The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of 
the North China Insurance Co., was held in 
Shanghai on the 20th April, Mr. E. H. Havers in 
the chair. The Chairman in the course of his re¬ 
marks moving the adoption of the report, said the 


directors were much disappointed at having to 
lay such an unfavourable statement before the 
shareholders. He went on to say:—“ I have 
already named some of the vessels by which our 
heavier losses were sustained during the first 
half year, and to them have now to be added 
two P. & O. steamers Hongkong and A 'epaul, 
and the river steamer Shanghai, by which we 
had large losses, but we cannot find any reproach 
in that class of business, and, as the company 
has always been largely interested in shipments 
by P. & O. steamers, we must expect to suffer 
when such unexpected losses do occur. I 
understand an impression has got abroad that 
our losses have been chiefly incurred in London; 
that is a mistake I wish to correct. No doubt 
casualties recorded at Lloyds have been more 
numerous than usual, and this company, in 
common with London offices, has been more 
or less affected by them, but at the present mo¬ 
ment there is no visible loss on the working 
of the London Branch, while on the other 
hand, I am sorry to say some of our agencies 
which have hitherto given good results, show 
considerable losses, and for the first lime for 
many years. I fear the Shanghai business will 
also leave a loss when expenses are taken into 
account. There are still heavy liabilities out¬ 
standing upon 1890 account, and in face of 
them we have come to the conclusion that it is 
desirable to defer consideration of the question 
of dividends until our meeting in October, when 
we hope to be in a better position to form a 
definite opinion as to the result of the year’s 
working. Hitherto we have made interim dis¬ 
tributions in April, but we find great difficulty 
in doing so now, and it is more than pro¬ 
bable that it will be found more convenient in 
future to put off declaring dividends until our 
meeting in the autumn. The great difficulty 
from which we have recently been suffering, is 
the general inadequacy of rales: this is now 
apparently recognised at home if we may judge 
by the reports of the London and Liverpool 
companies, and it is to be hoped that some co¬ 
operative action may soon be taken by the home 
and foreign companies to establish a much need¬ 
ed rise in rates of premium. With that, a more 
satisfactory statement of our affairs may be con¬ 
fidently expected, and. as the disasters of the past 
year may be considered altogether exceptional, I 
trust the company may yet meet with some of 
that success which has heretofore invariably at¬ 
tended its operations. A favourable feature in 
our business I think well to refer to, and it is 
the beneficial effect that recent losses have had 
upon rates locally, and we have reason to be¬ 
lieve that there is some improvement in other 
directions. It is also encouraging to observe that 
Chinese are now insuring more freely, as it is 
evident many of them have been for years past tak¬ 
ing their own risks, not withstanding the induce¬ 
ments held out to them to insure at low rales.” 
* * * General Mesny read a paper on the 

20th April before the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society on “Yunnan; its treasure and 
trade routes.” According to General Mesny, 
the natural resources of Yunnan are great. 
“Opium, hemp, flax, rhubarb, and other drugs 
abound ; maize, rice, wheat, and other cereals 
are grown almost everywhere. Pears, oranges, 
lemons, and other fruit, potatoes and other ve¬ 
getables, are also cultivated to more or less per¬ 
fection in many different places. Fine oxen, 
excellent sheep, goats, pigs, dogs, ponies, asses, 
mules, fish, ducks, geese, peacocks, and fowls, 
are also reared and eaten as food by all who 
can afford such, Mahomedans of course abstain¬ 
ing from the abominable flesh of the hog and 
the dog. Milk, butter, tea, sugar, and salt are 
also produced in various parts of the province, 
and at reasonable prices. Clothing stuff is, 
however, very dear, although coarse flannels and 
strong silks are woven from native prodnee, and 
an abundance of fine wool is available for manu¬ 
facturing the best of cloth on the introduction 
of suitable machinery for that purpose. The 
mineral wealth of Yunnan is something enor¬ 
mous, and almost inexhaustible. It is greater 
by far than that of any other province in China. 
Rubies and sapphires, garnets and topazes, 
amethysts and jade abound in the western pre¬ 


fectures. Gold, silver, platinum, nickel, copper, 
tin, lead, zinc, iron, coal, and salt, also abound 
in many places. Copper is especially abundant. 
Its ores are of excellent quality, and have been 
worked for ages in over one thousand different 
places. This rich province has been more or 
less open to Chinese commercial intercourse for 
the long period of twenty-two centuries, and it 
has been administered entirely as a Chinese 
province for six centuries or more, yet nothing 
appears to have been done by the Chinese Go¬ 
vernment for the benefit of the native tribes 
whose country has been so forcibly annexed 
to the Chinese Empire.” * * * The Pek¬ 

ing Gazette reports the completion of a cam¬ 
paign against the aborigines in Szechuan, 
with whom the Imperial troops fought ten en¬ 
gagements involving a loss to the native tribes 
of over 2,000 men, seventy of their strongholds 
being destroyed The district in which the 
final stand was made by the natives had not 
been penetrated by Chinese for a couple of 
centuries. * * * Mr. Carles, British Consul 
at Chinkiang, is going home on twelve months’ 
leave, his place being taken by Mr. A. Allen of 
Amoy. * * * M r . William Forbes Sharp, 
one of the oldest and most popular of Hankow 
residents, died on the 21st April. 


NEW FIRE KNGINB. 

A new steam fire engine called the “Green¬ 
wich” is about to be introduced into Japan 
by Messrs. Adamson, Bell & Co., agents for 
Messrs. Merryweather, the builders, many of 
which are now in use at home and abroad. An 
engine of this type—one of the smaller sizes— 
was recently supplied to Pontefract, where it 
answered all the severe tests it was put through. 
The following is taken from a local paper:— 

The “ Greenwich” engine lias become a universal favour¬ 
ite, owing entirely to its excellent design and very simple 
and easy management in working at full force without fear 
of breakdown. The larger engines of this type are adopted 
in such towns and districts as Manchester, Liverpool, Not¬ 
tingham, Coventry, Wigan, Ac., wheie there are large and 
important mills, factories, docks, and warehouses to be pro¬ 
tected. The smaller engines (like that at Pontefract) have 
been supplied to the less important manufacturing towns and 
agricultural districts. In the South American and Russian 
markets the “ Greenwich” is eagerly sought after ; in one 
small town for instance, where three large mills only 
exist, four of these engines are placed, and in such 
brigades as Rio de Janeiro there are a similar number. In 
these two markets Messrs. Merryweather are brought 
into close competition with American and Continental 
makers, but the superior quality of the workmanship and 
material, as well as the simple design of their engine, has 
secured for them these successes. I here are great ad¬ 
vantages in the “ Greenwich ” engine which buyers have 
not overlooked, prominent amongst them being the fact 
that the makers give full value for their money—if they 
promise 350. gallons per minute, full measure and some¬ 
thing to .spare is given. Again the engine is made 
strong and substantial, free fiom breakages of machi¬ 
nery or axles; there is no scotching to secure its stea¬ 
diness and it can run over the roughest roads. Hav¬ 
ing anived at the fire, once the suction and delivery pipes 
are attached, its regular and well finished machinery casts 
out with terrible force the flying jets of water, enough al¬ 
most to knock down the wall of any insecure abode. It 
is claimed that this is the highest engine as regards tho 
quantity of water delivered and the weight of the machine. 
A point of considerable advantage is that the engine may 
be be drawn to short distance fires by a few men with 
drag ropes, if horses are not available. 


THE “NARWHAL.” 

Wk are glad to be able to state that the new 
whaling steam schooner Narwhal, built by the 
Yokohama Engine and Ironworks Co., for the 
Eastern Whaling Co., was safely got off the ways 
(where she had been stopped on Thursday 
evening) on Friday afternoon about five o’clock. 
Two tugs, the P. and O. and the old Stork as¬ 
sisted. After getting into the water the Narwhal 
was towed to the P. and O. buoy, to which she 
was made fast, a watchman being left on board. 
* 

• * 

An amusing story was told on Saturday morn¬ 
ing, serving to show the nervous vigilance of this 
guardian functionary. During the night a mode¬ 
rate gale blew from N. or N.W., the wind having 
changed yesterday from its previous direction, 
and, as luck would have it, the pin of the shackle 
dropped out, or some equally unexpected thing 
happened. Atany rate the A r arw;Art/leftthe friend¬ 
ly protection of the buoy, and began in the middle 
of the night a voyage of exploration and dis¬ 
covery about the harbour. The watch on board 
the Monocacy were somewhat surprised to find 
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bearing down on them, and at length ranging up 
quite sociably alongside theirpaddle-box, a mast¬ 
less vessel, so two “ jacks ” got on board, passed 
the stranger carefully aft, and made a rope fast to 
her. Awakening this morning, and looking forth 
to see how it had fared with his little vessel, the 
future Captain of the Narwhal saw her attach¬ 
ed to the Monocacy. He at once set out to find 
an explanation of this singular circumstance, 
for which purpose he went on board the little 
whaler. There being no one on deck, he, still 
in pursuit of information, went below, and there 
he found the watchman—asleep. That worthy 
had slumbered watchfully through it all. 


THE JAPAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

We read in the Hochi Shinibun that the Japan 
Railway Company heid its semi-annual general 
meeting in the Koseikan, Kobikicho, Tokyo, on 
the 29th ultimo, Mr. Narabara, President of the 
Company, being in the chair. The accounts for 
the concluding half of last year were presented 
and passed, the totals being as follow :— 


Income. Yen. 

Gross Earnings. 947 > 35°-559 

Subsidy on account of lines under 

construction ... 4 °^, 395-373 

Brought forward from the previous 

half-year. 1,406.285 


Total Income.. I. 355 » I 5 2 - 2I 7 

Expenditure. Yen. 

Working Expenses . 474*°9°-7 21 

Expenses of Head Office. 17,008.395 

Opening Expenses . 920.OOO 

Rewards to Officials of Company ... 8,500 000 

Reserve Fund . 42,899 612 

Can ied forward to next account ... 3>933 $39 

Dividend to shareholders at rale of 

io per cent, per annum . 80,779.965 


Total . I. 355 .I 5 2 2 «7 


The President further submitted to the meeting 
the question of purchasing the Mito Railway! 
and adding it to the lines controlled by the: 
company, The Mito line, he said, had been j 
paying a dividend of 5 per cent., and if taken ; 
over by the company, it would probably pay 6 
per cent. It was decided to purchase the line 
for 810,000 yen, this sum to be raised by a loan 
at 6 per cent., the interest and capital to be 
paid off in 12 years out of the earnings of the 
line and the reserve funds of the Japan Railway 
Company. _ 

THE OMNIPRESENT CROW. 

Few residents in Japan who are the least bit ob¬ 
servant can fail to develop, as time goes on, a 
growing respect for the hoarse-voiced bird which 
is forever en evidence. The Japanese karasu is 
the slyest, wariest bird that ever was known. 
His ruses are innumerable, and we commend 
Mr. Crow to some capable investigator as a 
magnificent subject for a monograph. The 
story of the two crows who robbed by a joint 
stratagem a simple dog, was told in these 
columns some years ago. One crow pulled the 
dog's tail, while his comrade snatched away the 
chicken-bone ! We believe this ruse is no un¬ 
common one with crows. The other day, as a 
small party of friends were seated at luncheon, 
they observed a crow hovering about on the 
fences outside. Soon after a betto came to the 
back-door in some excitement, and announced 
that lie bad observed a crow making off with 
eggs. It was then discovered that three freshlaid 
eggs were missing from a plate in the serving- 
room. Mr. Crow had flown in at the door, 
mounted the table, and, on three successive visits, 
possessed himself of an egg. These he had 
carried in his beak to a neighbouring tea-field, 
where happily his doings had been observed by 
the sharp-eyed and omnipresent koto of the 
country. Two out of the three eggs were finally 
recovered, in a dirty condition, from a hole 
which the crow had used as a hiding place. 


VON MOLTKE. 

The following notice of the career of Count 
von Moltke appears in Men 0/ the Time :— 
[Moltke, Hp.llmuth. Count Von, Chief Mar¬ 
shal of the Geriaau Empire, Chief of the Gene 
ral Staff, is descended from a well-known 
Mecklenburg family, and was born at Pavcllim, 


Oct. 26th, 1800, in llie neighbouihood of which 
place his father, a fm mer officer of the Molleu- 
dotf Regiment, possessed the estate of Gnewitz. 
Soon after Hellmnlh’s birth his paients settled 
down in Holstein ; and thus the boy, in his 
twelfth year, went to Copenhagen, in oidei 
to devote himself, in the barracks the.e, to 
the military profession. In 1822 he enteied the 
Pi tissian set vice, as a lieutenant in the 8th ln- 
fantiy Regiment, and studied in the Mihtaiy 
Academy. The war had neai ly ruined his pa¬ 
rents, and the young officer was thrown enliiely 
on his own lesomces. Aftei having spent some 
time in the School of Division of Fiankfoi t on- 
the-Oder, Moltke was entered into the Geneial 
Staff. In 1835 he undeitook a tour in Turkey, 
which brought him under the notice of the Sul¬ 
tan Mahmoud, who advised with the young 
Prussian officer 011 the reorganization of the 
Tin Irish army. Moltke remained several years 
in Turkey, and in 1839 took part in the cam¬ 
paign of the Tuiks in Syria against the Viceioy 
Mehemed AH of Eygnl and his adopted son 
Ibrahim Pasha. In 1845, having returned to 
Prussia, and published an account of his Toikish 
expei iences, he became adjutant to Prince Hemy 
of Piussia, then icsident in Rome, and after his 
death, in 1847, was engaged in connection with 
the general command on the Rhine, becoming, 
in 1848, a member of the Grand Geneial Staff, 
and in 1849, Chief of the Staff of the 41b Aimy 
Corps, in Magdebmg. In 1858 he was advanced 
to the rank of Chief of the Grand General Staff of 
the Pi ussian Army, and in 1859 became a lieu¬ 
tenant-general. In the Austio Italian war Moltke 
was present in the Austrian head quatteis. 
After the conclusion of peace, lie spared no 
pains that he might fully develop the capacities 
of the Pi ussian General Staff and the Prussian 
Army. When the war of 1864 against Denmai k 
broke out, Moltke sketched the plan of the cam¬ 
paign, and assisted in its execution, acting 
similarly in the case of the war of 1866. I lie 
whole plan of the Bohemian campaign was due 
to the Lieutenant-General, who was personally 
present in the battle of Kouiggiatz, which lie 
led, and in like manner arranged the bold 
advance of the Prussian columns against Olmutz 
and Vienna, and negotiated the armistice and 
the preliininai ies of peace. For these sei vices 
he received the Oidei of the Black Eagle, and a 
national dotation. To “ Father Moltke” (Vatei 
Moltke) as he is familial ly termed in the Ger¬ 
man army, and his brilliant strategy are ascribed 
the splendid viclot ies of the German arms in the 
Franco-German war. He was practically the 
Commander-in Chief. The whole plan of the 
campaign was due to him. In recognition of 
his uuiivalled services, Moltke was made the 
Chief Marshal of the German Empire (Sept. 
1871), again leceived a national dotation, and 
was created Count 1872. The illustrious Mar¬ 
shal, who is generally regarded as the first 
strategist of the day, received from the Czar 
the Order of St. George, the highest mililaiy 
decoration of Russia, in Oct. 1870; and from his 
own soveregin the Grand Cioss of the Order of 
the lion Cross, March 22nd, 1871. An English 
translation of his “ Observations on the Influence 
that Aims of Precision have on Modern Tac¬ 
tics,” was published at Loudon in 1871.] 


structed not to strain themselves, but to work their legs 
for ten or fifteen minutes at a time, until they can succeed 
in get’ing one foot behind the head. I hen while this foot 
is left in position, the other is worued for a few minutes at 
a time until it can be placed in a corresponding position. 
To accomplish this, of course, takes some time, but, said 
the pretty little Japanese girl: “If they only practise 

enough, tney might be able to do this ! ” 

Then she icached over, without moving her body below 
her hips, and taking her right ankle in her right hand, 
straightened up, bringing it with her and holding it aloft 
above her head. She then readied down for the othec leg, 
but, of course, she had to sit down to that, which she did, 
still holding the right ankle. 1 hen she placed both feet 
behind her head and throwing herself backward unlocked 
both feet and came up with the feet on the ground and 
so iling as though she had simply leached down to pick up 
a pin. She said she had no pupils who could do that just 
at piesent. but she told of two who could stand erect on 
one foot, holding the other in the hand at a right angle. 

All of Miss Haru s pupils up to now are tailing lessons 
both in conto. tion and in picture-dancing, which is unknown 
to tlie public in this countiy. 

' Every dance in Japan tells a story and is gone through 
in graceful pantomime which seldom fails to make the 
subject perfectly plain. " Fukakugawa ” (on the way to 
the river) is the name of the dance at present being taught 
to four of the young ladies, while the other three are being 
instructed in a dance called “ Statako,” meaning comedy. 
The former dance tells of the young girl coaxing her lover 
to the river for a sail. Me at first refuses, because anoiher 
sweetheart is watching him. Finally, he gives up and goes 
with the sweetheart first mentioned. This can be danced 
by either one, two, or three persons. The “Statako” is 
another love dance, in which tne dancer or dancers refuse 
to be kissed, though he or she in reality would like to be 
very much. The climax is, of course, a kiss. 

These dances are imbued with numerous steps, entirely 
foreign to anything yet seen in this part of the_ world, de¬ 
cidedly graceful and full of chic and action, which seems to 
be entirely original with the Japanese. It matters not 
what the costume may he, though to thoroughly carry out 
the idea to Japanese music the dress of the dancer must be 
long, as theie is a great deal to be done with the skiit, 
while the feet are still and gracefully posed.” % 


THE LATEST CRAZE IN NEW YORK. 

We take llie following delightful nonsense from 
Modern Society :— 

The latest craze among fashionable young ladies in New 
York is is to he contortionists and dance Japanese picture- 
dances. The great Japanese craze never did die out, and 
now that the dancing of the charming people of the Mikado's 
kingdom and their unique contortions have been introduced 
into Ameiica, Society has grasped the novelty with open 
arms, and before spring many a Society young woman will 
be able to stand on her head and her hands at the same 

™liss Oana Haru, the Japanese girl who teaches the 
young ladies of New York to dance as they do in Japan, is 
only sixteen years of age, and just as sweet as a chrysan¬ 
themum which grows wild in her native land. She is short, 
plump, with a pretty laughing face, cute little hands, feet, 
and ears, and expressive eyes, which all Japanese girls do 
not have, and a round form which it would seem might 
make her feats more difficult, hut it does not seem to. 

llie dress her pupils wear when taking their lesson 
simply consists of a long pair of stockings, slippers or shoes 
without heels, loose trousers reaching to about four or five 
inches above the knee, and a blouse belted loosely about 
the waist. No corsets are worn, hut in their stead around 
tlie waist up to the bust is worn a broad belt which goes 
around the body twice, and hooks just comfortably tight. 
In the fiist lesson the pupil is made to place the back of 
her head on the wall, and then step foiward as far as pos¬ 
sible without falling. Then she must stand erect, place her 
hands mi the wall (facing the othei wall), and step forward 
as fat as possible, keeping her hands on the wall. These 
two things are practised for a day or two. or until the next 
lesson, when the pupil is told to sit on the floor and see 
how near she can come to touching her ears first with one 
foot and then with another. Learners are particularly in- 


IRON FROM ABROAD. 

The Jiyu says that the value of the iron pur¬ 
chased by Japan from foreign countries during 
the 23 years of the Meiji era, ended in 1890, in 
the form of rails, bridges, and so forth, was 
43-815.585 yen, this sum being made up as 


Value o£ 
Imported Iron. 


I.5I9.54 2 


follows :— 



Year. 

Value of 
Imported Iron. 

Year. 

1868 . 

119,810 

1880 . 

1869 . 

•• 429.355 

l88l . 



1882 . 

1871 . 

.. 613,709 

,1883 . 

1S72 . 

.. 495-279 

1884 . 

1873 . 

.. 814,567 

1885 . 

1874 . 

- 1.077,567 

1886 . 

1875 . 


1887 . 

1888 . 

1876. 

.. 986,252 

•877 . 

• • I. 2 I3.675 

1889 . 

1878. 

.. 1,635,125 

1890 . 

1879 . 

•• I.39L536 



THE SAPPORO SUGAR COMPANY. 

The Sapporo Sugar Manufacturing Company 
has been particularly unfortunate. One of the 
conditions under which the works were handed 
over to the company is that the Local Govern¬ 
ment retains the right to nominate the Director, 
in order to exercise whatever measure of sur¬ 
veillance may be necessary to secure the con¬ 
cern against the fate that-has overtaken so many 
of the industries started under official auspices, 
and subsequently transferred to private manage¬ 
ment. This right was recently exercised by the 
Chief of the Hokkaido Administration, and one 
of the results of the new Director’s scrutiny is 
the discovery—we quote from the Jiji Shirnpo 
—that a large number of shares have been 
forged to imitate those of the company, and 
sold in the Tokyo market. The face value of 
the counterfeit scrip is said to be as much as 
three hundred thousand yen, but that is pro¬ 
bably an exaggeration. Suspicions are enter¬ 
tained that the authors of the fraud are members 
of the Company, but the truth has not yet been 
ascertained. 

* 

* * 

The above isnow explicitly contradicted. The 
President of the Company, Mr. Asaba Yasushi, 
has advertised in all the daily newspapers of 
the capital, declaring that the statement has no 
foundation whatever. Apparently, however, the 
Company’s affairs are to be subjected to still 
further comment. The Kokkai writes thus :— 
“ The capital of the Sugar Company, as every 
one knows, is 800,000 yen, divided into 16.000 
shares of 50 yen each. It is asserted that, last 
year, when a syndicate appeared in the market 
and set about buying up all the shares of the Com. 
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pany, certain persons, &ii ppo8ed t0 be connected 
with-the Company, made an over-issue of shares 
to the extent of 2,000. Another rumour is that 
counterfeit shares, numbering as many as 6,900, 
are still in the hands of the public. Several 
shareholders have been to the Branch office in 
Tokyo to compare their shares with the Com¬ 
pany’s books, and brokers decline to touch these 
securities.” It is difficult to understand what 
the Kokkai means by an over-issue of shares, 
as distinguished from forged shares. Every 
share issued in excess of 16,000 must either be 
falsified, or hear a number larger than 16,000; 
must, in short, be a forged share. Since! 
however, Mr. Asaba has published an emphatic 
denial of the existence of any spurious shares, 
something more than a mere rumour, especially 
of so vague a character, is needed to shake his 
testimony. There is a cheerful airiness about 
the manner of some Japanese journals in circu¬ 
lating reports which, if true, would discredit an 
important mercantile enterprise. 


RESCUE BY THE “ NAGATO MARU.” 

Captain Ekstrand, of the Nagato Maru (Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha), succeeded in effecting a 
timely rescue on Friday week during his voyage 
from Yokohama to Kobe. He left Yokohama 011 
the 24th ult., at noon, the wind blowing a mode- 1 
rate gale, and passed Kanonsaki at half-past one, 
and Sagami at half-past two. At 3.20 p.m. he 
sighted a junk turned bottom upwards, and see¬ 
ing some men clinging to her, stopped the en¬ 
gines a quarter of an hour later, and proceeded to 
launch life-boat No. 3. At this time the wind 
was blowing a fresh gale, and the waves running 
high, so that it was with great difficulty and 
danger that the second officer, with a crew of 
nine men, succeeded in reaching the boat and 
rescuing six men. The adventure occupied 
about 40 minutes, and the men rescued were in 
an exhausted condition. The Nagato Maru 
proceeded on her voyage, and reached Kobe at 
10.30 p.m. on the 25th inst.— Hvogo News. 


A WONDERFUL TAKE OP FISH. 

One day last January, says the Jiyu Shimbun, 
a certain fisherman set his nets at a point in the 
Bay of Yamada, where he expected that a 
school of dolphin ( iruka) might arrive. The 
event justified his judgment, for on coming to 
draw in the nets, he found them crowded with 
fish. In the act of hauling the nets, a large 
number of the dolphin effected their escape— 
about two thousand, according to the fishermen's 
estimate—but no less than four thousand were 
captured. There were two varieties, the nezumi- 
iruka and the tna-iruka, the former weighing 
from 15 to 20 Kwamme (124 to 1651b.), and 
the latter from 20 to 30 Kwamme (165 to 2481b ) 
The iruka is used in Japan not only for food, 
but also for manure and for expressing oil. 
The treatment of this enormous mass of fish, 
aggregating over 350 tons, must have taxed the 
resources of Miyako, the town nearest to the 
scene of the take. The Jiyti Shimbun says 
that the job was undertaken by a merchant of the 
place, Mr. Kikuchi Chyohichi. 


CITY AND PREFECTURE. 

A correspondent calls attention to a point of 
nomenclature that has often puzzled translators, 
namely, the English equivalents for Fu an.I 
Ken. Hitherto it has been customary to render 
these words by “ city ” and “ prefecture,” but 
in truth the term “city” finds its Japanese 
modern equivalent in “ shi .” Thus Shikwai is 
a city assembly, and Shiku Kaisei-in is the 
city improvements committee, or literally, the 
committee for the improvement of the city and 
its wards ( Ku ). On the other hand, Fu signi¬ 
fies the whole area included within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of a city, an area the population of which, 
as our correspondent points out, is sometimes 
nearly three times as large as that of the city 
proper. To employ the same English word, 
“prefecture,” as an equivalent for Fu and Ken 
scarcely seems a scholarly plan, especially as 
we should then be obliged to call the head of 
the local government “ Prefect ” in each case, 
whereas, in the Japanese language, he is dis¬ 


tinguished as “Governor” (CAi/i) and Prefect 
(A enrei). We see nothing for it but to adopt 
the somewhat clumsy nomenclature of “ urban 
district” for Fu and “ Prefecture” for Ken. If 
then it be further desired to distinguish between 
the Kori of a Ken and the Kori of a Fu, we 
can use the terms “urban division "and “rural 
division,” while the Mura in each case becomes 
“ Ul 'han sub-division ’’and “ rural sub-division.’ 


THE VILLAGE SERVICE. 

Tire church stood on an eminence 
Outside a leafy wood. 

And watched o’er all around it, as 
It spiritually should.. 

I he tendrils of an ivy vine 

Embraced the Norman tower. 

And tenderly be wreathed the cloclc 
Which told the village hour. 

I he yew tree near the pathway, 

Witlr its sweet and restful shade, 

Stood like a watchful sentinel 

Where the village dead were laid. 
Except the hum of insect life. 

The music of the mill. 

No sound disturbed the solemn hour 
And everything was still. 

I he slanting rays of summer sun 

( aine peeping thorough the trees 
And danced amid the foliage 

Which quivered in the breeze. 

It played upon the window pane 
Of variegated hue. 

Made up in latticed diamonds 
Of orange, pink and blue. 

It penetrated through them. 

In a dim religious light, 

And fell across the chancel steps 
With the pulpit on the right. 

It filled the sacred edifice. 

It filled the knighted stall, 

And with a pious reverence 
It filled the hearts of all. 

A hush of deep solemnity. 

With all-pervading power. 

Fell on the assembled worshippers, 

That beatific hour. 

The parson’s voice in soothing tones, 

And accents sweet and clear, 

Vibrated through the long drawn aisle 
And in the listener’s ear. 

And no one doubted what he said, 

For no one ever can; 

And everyone confided in 
I he ag'd, holy man. 

And so the people deemed it wise— 

And few weie not their number— 

To pass tiie peaceful hour away 
In sweet, delicious slumber. 

“ Come unto me, ye weary ! ” 

Urged the aged, holy man ; 

In vain his pleading accents fell 
On the ears of Mary Ann. 

For Mary Ann would sleep away 
l he pleasant hour of pr-iise, 

And dream of bright angelic forms 
Bathed in celestial rays. 

But often she would nod her head 
At the parson’s solemn diction ; 

While the pearly gates of her little mouth 
Were open to conviction. 

F. Stanii.and. 


A FOINT CONCERNING THE OLD QUESTION. 

The tumult increases, says the Jiji Shimpo, 
among the various political parties who are dis 
posed to condemn Viscount Aoki’s programme 
of Treaty Revision. The main point of opposi¬ 
tion now is that the draft of the Revised Treaty, 
in so far as it relates to the Tariff, ought to be 
discussed by the Diet before being made a sub¬ 
ject or negotiation with Foreign Powers. For 
this view the reason assigned is that customs 
duties are a tax ; that they consequently form 
part of the public revenue, and that the 62nd , 
article of the Constitution disiinctly establishes 
the Diet's right to be consulted with reference 
to any question of revenue or taxation. The 
'fiji Shimpo characterises this contention as 
absurd. It points out that the Constitution of 
Japan can apply to Japanese only, whereas the 
Revision of the Treaties is a question between 
Japan and Foreign Powers. Therefore, to ima¬ 
gine that the terms of Revision can be settled 
by the Diet beforehand is obviously ridiculous. 

* 

• * 

The Jiji’s point is unanswerable. But it may 
be supplemented with advantage. Writers who 
argue about the necessity of submitting the re¬ 
vised Tariff to the Diet, do not appear to have 
mastered the question thoroughly. What a 
Tariff Convention does is to fix the maximum 
rates that may be levied upon imports and I 


exports. To these maxima the consent of 
Foreign Powers must evidently be secured in 
the first place by negotiation.' The Diet can 
have no hand, act, or part in the business. 
Under no representative institutions in the world 
has it ever been heard of that Parliament pro¬ 
nounces a preliminary decision as to the rates 
which Foreign Powers shall be asked to accept. 
If the consent of Foreign Powers has to be ob¬ 
tained at all, their intentions must obviously be 
ascertained in the first place. The plain process 
then is that the diplomatic officials of the nation 
negotiate to obtain the maximum concessions 
m a treaty, which is duly concluded and 
ratified. But now follows the question of 
giving practical effect to the provisions of the 
Treaty. What has been accomplished by the 
Treaty is to secure the consent of Foreign States 
to a change of Tariff; what remains to be ac¬ 
complished is the putting of the change into 
operation. It is at this stage that the Diet’s 
function comes in. The Administration says 
to the Diet: — ” Here is a Convention providing 
that Foreign Powers will not object if this em¬ 
pire levies increased customs dnes up to a 
certain point. It is for you to decide whether 
you will take advantage of the concession thus 
obtained by levying increased duties, and if so, 
whether the increase shall extend to, or fall 
short of, these maxima.” The Diet thus re¬ 
tains and exercises all its legislative and financial 
rights. It gives its consent to the additional 
taxation, in whole or in part, or by withholding 
its consent altogether it renders the Convention 
inoperative. There ought to be no difficulty in 
distinguishing between the legitimate functions 
of the Administration and the constitutional 
powers of the Diet in such a matter. 

• 

* * 

The Jiji also points out with convincing force 
the flagrantly unreasonable conduct of politicians 
who clamour against the Government because 
it asks for some thing short of absolute equality 
with Foreign Powers. How on earth is equality 
to be secured, inquires the Jiji. Have the 
agitators any method of bringing to bear upon 
Foreign Powers such pressure as shall induce 
them to treat Japan as an equal? If not, then 
a treaty on equal terms simply means that Japan 
must wait an indefinite number of years until 
Foreign Powers are quite convinced of the justice 
of her title to equal treatment. The M a ini chi 
Shimbun advances the same argument. 


a youthful general. 

That Count Von Moltke should in his sixiy- 
sevenlh year assume his first command of an 
army in the field is, we frankly concede to the 
Japan Gazette, very extraordinary. But this 
fact dwindles into insignificance compared with 
the statement in the same journal that Von 
Mohke’s father attained the rank of General dur¬ 
ing the Thirty Years’ War. Count Von Moltke 
was born in 1800. His father, according to the 
Gazette , was made a General between 1618 and 
1648, so that at the time of the son's birth, the 
father was—assuming him to have been born 
in the rank of General the day before 
the signing of the Peace of Westphalia—one 
hundred and fifty-two years old. The reflec¬ 
tion that the Great Gustavus Adolphus may 
have held a Council of War with this emi¬ 
nent infant, one hundred and fifty odd years 
before the infant’s distinguished child was born, 
is a thrilling one. Commander of an army in 
the field at sixty-seven, the Von Moltke whom 
we have known is a sorry figure beside his fa¬ 
ther, who had been a General long, long years 
before coming into this world. 

the national liberals. 

Towards the autumn of last year a good deal 
was heard about the formation of a new political 
parly, to be called the National Liberals ( Koku - 
min Jiyu-to). People understood that a close 
connection existed between the organization 
iind Count Goto, and that it was intended to 
form the nucleus of a big organization. The 
project seemed to hang fire, however, and 
rumour attributed its want of impetus to the 
interference of a well-known statesman, who 
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foresaw that the consequences of such a party's 
coming into existence might be disastrous. But 
though delayed in its career the party became 
an accomplished fact, and we have seen that some 
of its members recently succeeded in obtaining 
the control of the Jiyu Shimbun. The Tokyo 
News Agency is now responsible for a state¬ 
ment that the National Radicals are split into 
three sections, the Kiushiu-ha, the Hokuriku- 
ha, and the Kuanto-ha , among which the last is 
the weakest. The three sections cannot, by 
any means, come to an understanding between 
themselves. The Kuanto-ha has been for two 
months on the point of separating from its 
associates and placing itself under the leader¬ 
ship of ViscouhtTani, but one reason or another 
has restrained it up to the present. Now, how¬ 
ever, dissolution is said to be imminent. The 
Kiushiu and Hokuriku sections will probably 
fuse into one, and the Kuanto section will go 
with Messrs. Horikoshi, Mogi, and Sato, who 
control the Jiyu Shimbun. 


THR RUSSIAN PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

It is alleged that arrangements are in progress 
to hold the great festivals of Sanno and Kanda 
during the presence of the Russian Prince Im¬ 
perial in Tokyo, although the proper time for 
their celebration has not arrived. The soshi 1 
also contemplate a demonstration of some kind, 
if we may believe the Mainichi Shimbun, which 
paper says that, pasted to a tree on Suribachi- 
yama, at the entrance to Uyeno Park, on the 
26th ultimo, there was found a notice reading 
thus :—“ On the day of the arrival of the Crown 
Prince of Russia, we soshi propose to have a 
r eilen. Friends sharing our views are invited to 
meet us in Shiba Park without fail.” What 
seiten signifies, nobody is able to say. It may 
mean either a grand ceremony or a grand per¬ 
formance, both of which are similarly incom¬ 
prehensible. 

* * * 

Telegrams from Nagasaki, dated the 28th 
ultimo, and published by the vernacular press, 
say that at noon of that day H.I.H. Prince 
Arisugawa visited the Prince Imperial on board 
the latter’s ship, and that the latter expressed 
his gratitude for the escort of the Japanese men- 
of-war which had met the Russian Squadron at 
sea and accompanied it to Nagasaki, and also 
for the warm welcome given to him by Japan. 
At 9.30 a.m. of the same day the Russian 
Admiral had waited on Prince Arisugawa, and 
had informed the latter that the Prince Imperial 
would not land officially until the 3rd instant 
and that he desired to decline any entertain¬ 
ments other than those given by the whole town, 
inasmuch as the limited time, at his disposal did 
not permit him to accept others. 


REGISTERED LETTBRS. 

Attention is called by the Yomiuri Shimbun 
to the question of registered letters. These 
letters have hitherto been regarded by the 
Japanese public as absolutely safe, but from 
time to time of late confidence has been rudely 
shaken by losses of money and other valuables 
enclosed in letters, while at the same lime people 
have realized what they ought to have fully 
understood from the first, namely, that the Postal 
Authorities do not hold themselves responsible 
for the safe delivery of even registered letters. 
A short time ago a foreign resident of Tokyo 
enclosed a sum of two hundred yen in a letter 
which he duly registered and sent to a bank in 
Yokohama. The letter reached its destination, 
but its contents had disappeared. According 
to the Choya's statement the Communications 
Department is now giving attention to this ques¬ 
tion, and has come to the conclusion that the 
only plan to secure the public against loss is to 
establish a system of insurance for registered 
letters. A draft of law in that sense is said to 
be now in course of preparation. 


MK. TANAKA SHOZO AND TREATY REVISION 

Mr. Tanaka Shozo, a member of the House of 
Representatives for Tochigi Prefecture, whose 
differences with Count Goto brought him into 
such prominence during the recent session of 


the Diet, has addressed to the Yomiuri Shim¬ 
bun the following letter, which that journal 
publishes:—“With reference to Viscount Aoki's 
programme of Treaty Revision, comparing it 
with that of Count Okuma, I find that its provi¬ 
sions give full value to the progress made by 
the country in the interval of 20 months separat¬ 
ing the two, and I have therefore no hesitation 
in expressing my approval of it. I beg to in¬ 
form yon of this fact.” 

THE “ HUASCAR.” 

The details of the recent torpedo operations in 
Chilian waters will be of interest when they can 
be fully learned, as the use of that weapon 
seems to be pretty well understood on the 
South American coast, judging by past and re¬ 
cent experience. The Huascar was a ship with 
a history, having been in action several times, 
and when built was considered to be of a 
formidable type. She was an ironclad ram on 
the turret principle, and formerly belonged to 
the Peruvians, who had another ship of the same 
type, the Independencia. These two vessels 
were in action at Iquique in 1879 when that 
port was blockaded by the Chilian ships Es¬ 
meralda and Covadonga. The Huascar sunk 
the Esmeralda, no of the crew of the latter 
going down with her ; but the Independencia 
ran ashore when chasing the Covadonga, which 
took to flight after her consort was destroyed. 
The Huascar then entered Iquique and cap¬ 
tured several vessels, but she was herself captur¬ 
ed some six months later off Mejillones. She 
made a splendid fight, however, of six hours’ 
duration, and was only taken on being sur¬ 
rounded by the Chilian fleet, and after most of 
her crew and many of her officers had been 
killed, including the admiral. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 

The amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
25th ult. were as follow:— 

Cokvirtidli Norm. Rhirvis and Sicukii hi, 

Yin. Yin. 

Note* iniueH .98,878,117 Gold coin and bullion. 14,993,710 

Silver coin and bullion. 18,649,787 

Public l.oan Bondi. 13,476,450 

'I reasury Bills . — 

Government Bills . 11,000,000 

Other securities . 7,908,170 

Commercial Bills. 11,850,000 

98,878,117 98,878,117 

Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 5,062,348 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
22,000,000 has been transferred on loan to the 
Government, and yen 71,815,769 is in actual cir¬ 
culation, the latter showing a decrease of yen 
536>357 as compared with yen 72,352,126 at 
the end of the previous week. 

A CELEBRATED TREE. 

Among the Omi Hakkei, or eight celebrated 
views of Omi province, there is one that dtpends 
for its beauty on a grand old pine tree. The tree 
stands on Karasaki point, in Lake Biwa. Signs 
of weakness having shown themselves in the 
venerable matsu, funds were supplied by the 
Authorities to have it tended, but unfortunately 
all care has proved unavailing. The pine is 
said to be now in extremis, and one of Omi’s 
renowned bits of scenery will be robbed of 
its principal charm. 

THE WEALTH OF TOKYO. 

Statistics published by the News Agency of 
Tokyo show that, on the 31st of March, the re¬ 
gistered public bonds held in the capital were 
as follow:— 


Held by the Government . 10,431.460 jen 

Held by Hanks . 48,811,240 ytn 

Held by Companies and Schools. 1,613,945 yen 

Held by the people . 18,571,9603*71 

Total. 89,439,605 yen 


PALMAM GUI MERUIT. 

For inimitable vulgarity and gaberlunzie 
grossness the palm certainly belongs to the 
latest plaint of the Japan Herald. That the 
writer of such a diatribe should clamour to be 
entertained by respectable folks, especially by 
a Representative of his Sovereign, is supremely 
comical. 

THE RECENT AMATEUR PERFORMANCE. 

The officers of the Jizenkai beg leave to ac¬ 
knowledge the receipt of yen five hundred and 


eleven, the net proceeds of an entertainment 
given in Yokohama on the 13th April. For 
this generous sum, coming at this opportune 
time when every effort is being made to erect a 
charity hospital, they are very grateful to all 
those who assisted. 


THE RED CROSS SOC1BTY AND THB IMPERIAL 
FAMILY. 

We read in the Kokkai that the Red Cross 
Society has presented its highest Order of Merit 
to the Emperor, the Empress, the Empress 
Dowager, and the Prince Imperial, and that the 
Empress wore the medal on the occasion of her 
visit to the general meeting of the Society on the 
1st ultimo. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

-♦- 

The vernacular press continues to devote the 
greater portion of its space to the discussion of the 
question of the probable change of the Minister 
President of State. Count Ito, who is now 
slaying in the capital, is believed to be deter¬ 
mined in his resolution not to accept power 
at the present juncture but, if rumour can be 
trusted, Count Saigo will also decline to 
yield to the united persuasion of his political 
friends. All the papers urge the members 
of the present Capinet as well as Count Ito, 
to settle the matter as speedily as possible. 
The reason why Count Ito hesitates to accept 
the offer of Premiership, is believed by some 
papers to be that, in the present state of political 
affairs in this countty, it is rather too early to 
construct a Cabinet on the principles of party 
Government, and that it is his desire to be the 
first Minister President to inaugurate such a 
system of Government. It is not necessary to 
point out that this story is entirely at variance 
with the known opinions of the President of the 
House of Peers. Possibly the papers, or rather 
their informants, have been betrayed by crafty 
politicians who are always on the watch to uti¬ 
lize every opportunity of discrediting the present 
Imperial system of Government. 

* 

* * 

The metropolitan papers, particularly those 
representing parties opposed to the Govern¬ 
ment, take advantage of the present crisis in the 
political situation to demonstrate the importance 
of carrying into practice the theory of govern¬ 
ment by party. The Mimpo observes that the 
political centre of gravity has shifted from the 
Sat-Cho clans to the House of Representatives, 
and that with its shifting, there has resulted a 
general fluctuation in the value and influence of 
individual statesmen. For instance, men like 
Mr. Hoshi and Mr. Oi have a larger number of 
followers in the Lower House than Count Ito, 
Count Inouye, Count Kuroda, and so forth, and 
under this altered condition of things men who 
can command the support of the largest number 
of the members of the Diet will be the most 
influential statesmen. It is true—continues the 
Kaishin-to organ—that the statesmen of the 
elder generation have followers in the ranks of 
the Government services, but officials under cho- 
kunin rank ought not to be allowed to interfere 
with the politics of the country. The Mimpo 
does not say that Count Ito and others of the 
older generation are actually less influential than 
the younger statesmen, hut it does maintain 
that the future basis of political power must be 
sought, not in the ranks of Government officials, 
but among the members of the Diet. In ano¬ 
ther article the same paper remarks that the 
administrative power of the present Government 
is weak, not because of the overwhelming influ¬ 
ence of the Legislature, but because the mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet have not the courage and 
public spirit to take on themselves large political 
responsibilities. The implied meaning is that 
a Cabinet in order to be strong, must be com¬ 
posed of men of similar views and having the 
support of the nation’s Representatives. 

* 

* * 

Another Kaishin-to organ, the Mainichi 
Shimbun, expresses similar opinions. The in¬ 
fluence of the Sat-Cho clans is on the wane, while 
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we are told, is unwilling just at present to as¬ 
sume power, because a Minister President, in 
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*** the Opposition papers generally incline to du >es from the treaties proper, and, after con- 

The Liberal onran the Rikken 7 ivu Shim- the belief that the majority of the Privy Coun- eluding and ratifying the latter to seek the Diets 
1 he Liberal organ, the Kikften Jtyu Z/itm J favourable to Viscount consent to the actual rales of duties that are to 

Imposition „ “m"m Aok* .“mposals ^umsSocsbinmandTem! |» m.posed on ,he basis of die standard slipu- 

in^uch^a°manne r Io’canse C01mt Ysmalpitas i-a, Viscount Yoshida Kiyonari, formerly '«'« the Treaties proper, 

successor, be he Count Ito or Count Saigo, to Minister to the United States, and Mr. Inouye , , 

seek the support of the Legislature. In other Ki are sa ' d to be among the most stubborn The rnovement for the abolition of export 
words, the Opposition is advised to support the opponents in the Privy Council, though this is du tj es j s gaining ground. So far as we know, 
future Minister President if he consents to give veI 7 doubtful. Some papers even go so far as die y om i u ,i Shimbun is the only paper of note 
the principal seats in the Ministry to its leaders, to mention that there are certain Ministers of ib a t has opposed the measure. Its objections 
but to oppose him if he does not. Tbe various State Mr. Mutsu among the rest who do not re solve themselves into two, namely, that the 

parties are further urged to bury their petty dif- approve Viscount Aoki s scheme of Revision, abolition of export duties will benefit only fo- 

ferences and jealousies, and combine so as to According to the TokyoShtmpo and .the hokumm reign merchants who carry on the export trade 
compel the little coterie of statesmen who at Shimbun, the altitude of the various political 0 f tbe coun try, a ,i d that at present it is of 
present monopolize the place of power to hand parties on this question may be summarized as greater importance to use any surplus that may 

over the administration to the Opposition. follows. The Hoshu Chusei-ha, led by Ms- ar j se f or t | )e reduction of the land tax than 

* count Torio, is opposed on the subject of f or tbe Volition of export duties. The Toyo 

^ * * , , . ™ ,xed residence, while another conservative Shimfio combats these objections one by one, 

The Jijt Shitnpo also believes that the time faction under the control of Viscount Tam and but its arguments need not be repeated here, 
is not far distant when Japan will be governed Mr. Tomita Tetsunosuke, former President of Anot i ier paper , the Tokyo Shimto, also writes on 
by a responsible Cabinet, and considers the the Bank of Japan, is opposed on the question lhe qucSliont strongly urging the importance of 
present to be tbe most important juncture pre- of tariff autonomy, tbe object of these politicians a i )0 i ibhillg export duliefji especially that on silk, 
paratory to the final inauguration of party go- being to recover it at once and entirely. Tbe * 

vernment. But the Jiji expresses surprise at Jiyu-to also demands the immediate recovery * * 

the indifference shown by the statesmen of tbe of tariff autonomy; and though it does not An important series of conferences of educa- 
Opposilion with regard to the question of a object to mixed residence, it opposes the grant- tionalists was held in Tokyo during the five days 

change of Minister President of State. These ing to foreigners of the right of owning real from the 26th to the 30th of last month. At 

statesmen ought, at a time like the present, estate, working mines, &c. A section of the the invitation of the Minister of Education, each 
to present to the nation a candidate of their party, however, led by Mr. Oi Kentaro, is Prefecture and City sent to the conferences 
own choice for the post of Minister President, strongly opposed to mixed residence. The three delegates representing the educationalists 
Their efforts might not be crowned with irn- Kaishin-to is in a veiy delicate situation. In of the particular locality. Various questions of 

mediate success, but such a step could not fail view of its attitude towards Count Okuma’s pro- more or less importance relating to primary 

to accelerate the introduction of the much de- gramme, it will not offer any open resistance education were discussed. But the principal 
sired system of party government. Unfortun- to the present Minister of Foreign Affairs; but object for which the conferences were held 
ately the leaders of the Opposition do nothing of it is nevertheless opposed to his scheme, and was to establish a central educational congress 
the sort; they are apparently indifferent as to the seems determined to concentrate its attention ( Chtl-wd Ky 6 -iku Gikai). The results of 
disposal of the post of Premier. Their strange on tiie constitutional question that the tariff the deliberations on this important subject 
conduct in this matter leads the Jiji to doubt programme of the new treaties must he pre- have not yet been published. There is little 
whether the statesmen of the Opposition, though viously submitted to the deliberation of the doubt, however, that regulations for a Central 
skilled in speech, may not, after all, he unfit for Diet. This question may possibly prove the Educational Congress, drawn up by a Com- 
the practical business of politics. If they go on means of uniting the Kaishin-to and the Jiyu- mittee appointed by the educationalists now. 
at the present rate, the Jiji does not know how to on the subject of Treaty Revision. Such is assembled in Tokyo, were adopted at the 
many years it will take to inaugurate a system the strongly biassed view of the above two jour- last conference. According to these regula- 
of party government. nals. From the way in which the organs of the lions, the Congress is to he under the con- 


The question of Treaty Revision receives in- for the mean,,1 g °f the 62nd article of the Con- 
easing attention from the vernacular press. stllut,on ’ wh,ch Clled by the advocates of the 
idging by what has thus far appeared in papers m f asur f e ’ is simply that any change in the actual 
ixious to embarrass the Cabinet, it would seem L a es0 taxes must be effected by means of law. 


over the administration to the Opposition. 


of party government. nals. From the way in which the organs of the tions, the Congress is to he under the con- 

* ^ Kaishin-to and the Jiyu-to discuss the con- trol of the Minister of Education, wilh the 

. . stitutional point, it is evident that they intend to Vice-Minister of Education for its President, 

The Kokkai advises the m mbers of the br j f orward j,, the next session of the Diet and subordinate officials of the same Depart- 

Cabmet to resign in a body. One of the dim- as a p a ,ty question. The National Liberals and ment for its officers. Its functions aie to ex- 
culties that scare all the possible successors of tbe yj c h,-_f 0 are believed to he favourably dis- press views on such educational questions as 
Count Y amagata is, according to our contem- posed towards Viscount Aoki's plan. Mr. Ta- may be submitted to its deliberation by the 
porary, that as the members of the present Cahi- g, uc ijj editor of the is declared Minister of Education. It is also to have 

net wish to remain at their posts despite the resig- t0 j >e t \, e ou jy public man of eminence outside the right of addressing the Minister on any 
nation of their chief, the new Minister President, 0 fjj c ial circles who has courageously declared question relating to education. The members 
whoever he may be, must find himself powerless j,j mse jf f or t j, e revision scheme of Viscount are to consist of some of the higher officials of 

to construct such a Cabinet as he may deem A()k j Nothing is said about the so-called Inde- the Educational Department, the President of 

proper to preserve harmony and cohesion. Il pendents members of the former Taisci Kai. the Imperial University, Directors of Higher 
the precedent of resignation en masse is once l .i...u QrK.mic « nf ii,» 


the precedent of resignation en masse is once f act lbe wbo j e analysis is evidently partial. Middle Schools, members of the Gakushi Kai- 
established, it will speedly lead to the inaugura- , • n > and one de i egate f ro m each Prefecture and 

lion of a system of responsible Ministry. It is not neC essary* to Reproduce the articles City to he nominated by the respective Gover- 

* * that appeared in Count Itagaki’s organ, the nor : The Kokumin Shimbun, writing on this 

In a later article, the Mimpo advises the Jiyu- 7 iyu , on the question of seeking the consent subject, approves the proposed establishment of 
to and the rest of the progressive parties to pul of the Diet to the revised tariff, because our an Educational Congress, but hopes that by 
up Count Itagaki as a candidate for the post of contemporary’s argument is upon the whole degrees the constitution of the Congress may 
Minister President. As a statesman, the Count similar to that of the Kaishin-to organs, whose * >e 80 altered as to make it a thoroughly self¬ 
doubtless possesses many imperfections, but articles were alluded to in a former weekly sum- governing institution. Our contemporary com- 
our contemporary thinks that he has at present mary. We may, however, allude to a very sen- I plains that the Minister of Education and his 
a good claim for the situation, in that he can sible article of the Kokkai, which takes a middle subordinates have hitherto monopolized too 
command the largest number of votes in the course. Our contemporary observes that both much educational power. It thinks that the 
House of Representatives. Lord Salisbury is those who advocate and those who oppose, the Educational Department ought to be abolished, 
no match for Mr. Gladstone in statecraft, yet submission of the revised tariff to the considera- and that educational matters should he divided 
the former has been able to remain in office for lion of the Diet, are open to the charge of fight- between a special Board of Education and the 

five years, solely because he enjoys the support ing in the air; they equally miss the point at issue. Educational Congress which is about to be 

of the majority of the members of the House of The advocates of the measure seem to think that established. ^ 

Commons. In the same manner the Tokyo it is unconstitutional not to ask the Diet's consent * • 

journal believes Count Itagaki will be able to to the provision in the revised treaty which ar- The metropolitan papers all lament the death 
maintain himself in power against statesmen ranges the maximum rales of duties. But those of Count Von Moltke, and review in leading 
otherwise abler than himself. He may be un- rates, being merely standards by which sche- articles his life and character. 


In fact the whole analysis is evidently partial. 
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“ THINGS JAPANESE:' 

- + - 

T HAT curious mistake to which Mr. B-. 

H. Chamberlain gave unhappy per- 
nency in his “Things Japanese” meets 
us again and again in each review of his 
book. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in this work, 
incomparably below the level of any of 
his previous writings, allowed himself to 
drift into the groove so attractive to super¬ 
ficial observers, of whom he certainly is 
not one. Instead of filling his volume with 
genuine “Things Japanese,” he filled it 
with Chamberlain facetia;. No properly 
balanced person objects to this in the case 
of a “ three weeks’ book-maker.” On the 
contrary, the essentially subjective charac¬ 
ter of volumes written by ephemeral tour¬ 
ists is not without its merits and its charms. 
But when a man has been eighteen 
or nineteen years in Japan, has studied 
its language with wonderful success, and 
has deservedly earned the reputation 
of a ripe scholar, we do not expect that 
his account of the country and the people 
shall be disfigured by waggery and badin¬ 
age, or that he will found large general 
theories on fragments of light observation. 
“ Whatever you do,” writes Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN in his preface, “ don’t praise in the 
presence of Japanese of the new school 
those quaint, old, and beautiful things 
Japanese which rouse your most genuine 
admiration and with this quotation the 
Saturday Review , more suo, commences 
a two-column notice of “Things Japa¬ 
nese.” Now where did Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
get that wonderfully crooked idea ? If he 
had thought for a moment he would have 
remembered that during the past fifteen 
years there has been a steady revival of 
pure Japanese art, patronized by the lead¬ 
ing men of Japan ; that during the past ten 
years Japanese amateurs have shown as 
much pecuniary appreciation of their own 
“ quaint, old, and beautiful things ” as even 
Western virtuosi show, and that since 
1886 all the intelligence and ambition of 
the generation that is presently to rule 
Japan have been enlisted in the cause of 
the Kokusiii-hozon movement, which aims 
at preserving the comely features of essen¬ 
tially Japanese civilization and ethics. 
Where, then, did Mr. CHAMBERLAIN get his 
notion ? From a false translation of an 
article in a Japanese newspaper! Of 
course Mr. CHAMBERLAIN did not make 
the translation himself. Had he done 
there would have no misconception. 
He accepted the erroneous version given 
by a local English journal; or, what is 
more probable, he accepted the impression 
which a portion of the public received 
from that version. “Sir EDWIN ARNOLD,” 
as the Saturday Review puts it, epitomis¬ 
ing Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, “ after praising the 
scenery, art, and what not of Japan, found 
himself the next day abused by a native 
newspaper for not having appreciated the 
railways, ironclads, and politics of the 
present day Empire.” Of course Mr. 


Chamberlain did not say that. He did 
not say that Sir Edwin ARNOLD “found 
himself abused.” What he said was:— 
“Out comes an article next morning in 
the chief paper which had been represent¬ 
ed at the banquet—an article acknowledg¬ 
ing, indeed, the truth of Sir EDWIN’S 
description, but pointing out that it con¬ 
veyed, not praise, but condemnation of 
the heaviest sort. Art forsooth, scenery, 
sweetness of disposition ? What care we 
for art, scenery, and sweetness of disposi¬ 
tion, cries this editor?—-and he is a repre¬ 
sentative man. Why did not Sir EDWIN 
praise us for huge industrial enterprises, 
for commercial talent, for wealth, political 
sagacity, strong armaments? Of course it 
is because he could not honestly do so. 
He guaged us at our true value, and tells 
us in effect that we are pretty weaklings.” 
Now this whole business is, we think, a 
tolerably fair example of the unfortunate 
mood that possessed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
when he penned “ Things Japanese.” Even 
his own account of the Japanese news-! 
paper’s article, though quite misleading in 
so far as it infers contempt for art and so 
forth, shows that the editor seized the 
opportunity—as in truth he did—to point 
a useful moral, by reminding his readers 
that however charming and delectable 
the things lauded by their distinguished 
visitor might be, such things are not ele¬ 
ments of national greatness, and to rest 
content in their possession would be to 
accept national insignificance in perpetu¬ 
ity. Could anything be more reasonable? 
Could anything be more wholesome? If 
Mr. Chamberlain had paused to think, 
he must have sympathised with the Japan¬ 
ese article, and applauded it as an expres¬ 
sion of sound sentiment. The lotus- 
eaters’ picture drawn by Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD of Japan and her people could 
not fail to afford food for serious reflection 
to any earnest, patriotic Japanese. But 
Mr. Chamberlain did not pause to think. 
A Yokohama journalist with a gall-tipped 
pen, whose daily metier is to give an evil 
turn to every incident occurring here, 
twisted the vernacular comments on Sir 
Edwin’s speech into an exhibition of Japa¬ 
nese conceit and brummagem aspiration 
(whereas they were precisely the opposite), 
and this inierpretation, catching the popu¬ 
lar fancy, reached Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
ears and found expression in the preface 
to his work. It was not consistent with 
even his own summary of the Japanese 
critic’s remarks, but it was consistent with 
the mood of Mr. Chamberlain himself, 
who, wanting to say smart things, allowed 
his unwonted propensity to obscure his 
wonted judgment. It is an incomprehen¬ 
sible riddle to us that any sober-minded 
writercould construe the NichiNichiShim- 
bun’s article into a warning “never to 
praise, in the presence of Japanese of the 
new school, those quaint, old, and beautiful 
things Japanese which rouse your genuine 
admiration.” The article bears no such 


interpretation, and we have heard its writer 
laugh heartily at the marvellous wrench 
given to his words by critics determined 
to deflect them to a sneering purpose. 
Our own experience of “Japanese of the 
new school” is diametrically at variance 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s dictum. No 
topic of conversation is so gladly welcom¬ 
ed and so sympathetically discussed in 
Japanese social circles to-day as “ quaint, 
old, and beautiful things Japanese.” It has 
been so for the past ten years, and it is 
even more so in 1891 than it was in 1885. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s usually exact and 
painstaking spirit of scholarship is destined 
to be again and again rudely shocked be¬ 
fore a second edition of “Things Japanese” 
enables him to check the riotous fancies set 
moving by the first. He will find, doubt¬ 
less, that the Saturday Review has ridden 
his hobby much faster and farther than he 
ever intended the gently sportive animal 
to travel, yet it will puzzle him to say 
where and to what extent the London 
journal has passed the bounds of justice 
or deviated from his own leading. It is a 
dangerous experiment to embark upon a 
flood of facetiae—especially dangerous when 
the voyager has already established a high 
reputation for sober and solid erudition. 
Lookers-on, overestimating the force of 
the current necessary to drift such an one 
away from the haven of earnest science 
and staid philosophy, gaily launch them¬ 
selves with him and, lacking his ballast, 
are carried to shoals and cataracts that 
shock him even to contemplate. Mr. 
Chamberlain will often have opportunties 
of viewing vicarious images of the mood 
that presided at the compilation of “Things 
Japanese,” and though his judgment will 
pronounce them caricatures, his conscience 
will admit the responsibility. It is so easy 
to carp ; so simple and diverting to snap 
up stray straws of gossip or custom, and 
divine with them the direction of prevail¬ 
ing winds. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ought to 
be a trusted pilot, not a sailer of toy-skiffs 
on streams of popular prejudice. 


COUNT TO SHITS FUNERAL. 

-4- 

T HE funeral cortege of Count YOSHII 
left the deceased nobleman's residence 
in Nagatacho punctually at one o’clock iu 
the afternoon of the 25th ultimo. The 
order of the procession was in strict accord 
with the rules of the Shinto ceremonial. 
In front marched a battalion of troops with 
arms reversed, followed by six carriages 
containing Shinto officials. Then came a 
long procession of while-clad bearers, car¬ 
rying large bouquets of sakaki and flowers, 
twenty of the former and fifty-nine of the 
latter. This part of the cortdge formed a 
line of great richness and beauty. The 
natural flowers were in bamboo stands ; 
the artificial in delicately woven baskets, 
having wooden tablets attached showing 
the names of the donors, among them 
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Princes SHIMAZU, Mori, TOKUGAWA, 
Marquis NabESHIMA, Count OKUMA, and 
a number of other notables. A band of 
Shinto musicians marched between the 
flower-bearers and the bier, and immedi¬ 
ately behind the latter walked the eldest son 
of the deceased, Captain YOSHII, wearing 
the saifuku, a black robe, with white sur- 
coat, and straw sandals. Then came four 
carriages containing relatives of the de¬ 
ceased, among them being Counts Kawa- 
MURA and OYAMA, and then a company of 
artillery and another battalion of infantry, 
followed by a long string of carriages. 
Numbers of people had gone to the Ao- 
yama Cemetery beforehand, so that the 
cortege itself, imposing as it was, convey¬ 
ed no adequate impression of the deep 
respect entertained for the deceased by 
all classes. 

Count YOSHII was one of those men, 
rare in history, who without attracting, or 
seeking to attract, public attention, exer¬ 
cise a commanding influence in the direc¬ 
tion of State events. It was he who took 
the principal part in shaping and consum¬ 
mating the alliance between the two great 
clans of Sasshiu and Choshiu ; an alliance 
directly instrumental in bringing about the 
Restoration, and subsequently powerful 
enough to guide the administration of 
affairs during a period of over twenty 
years. Popularly known as the Father of 
the Satsuma clan, Count YOSHII was even 
more respected and obeyed than the 
great SAIGO, though the lurid £c!at of 
the latter’s end gave him more salient 
prominence. It has long been felt and 
acknowledged in the inner circle of politics 
that no Cabinet could be stable and homo¬ 
geneous unless Count YOSHII had assisted 
to construct it. Not that his influence 
was ever brought to bear in an obstructive 
or jealous sense, but that his clear judg¬ 
ment of men, and his admirable tact in 
grouping and connecting the elements of 
statesmanship, represented a faculty, re-! 
course to which not only ensured a work¬ 
able organization, but also set the cachet 
of implicitly trusted approval on any com¬ 
bination of Ministers. Reverence for his 
unswerving integrity and lucid foresight 
had insensibly grown into an instinct 
among the men of his generation, and it 
was often remarked that, alone among the 
statesmen and politicians of his time, his 
name was never mentioned in conversa¬ 
tion without an honorary suffix. Others, 
spoken of in their absence, were plain “this” 
or “ that,” but he was always “ Yoshii-san.” 
It is hard to analyse the causes of this re¬ 
markable hold upon the love and esteem 
of his peers in rank and superiors in office. 
One of the greatest of living Satsuma lead¬ 
ers has ascribed it to unchangeableness. 
Count YOSHII never varied. There was 
no “shadow of turning” about him. The 
smallest benefit remained indelibly fixed 
in his memory. The pettiest loyal service 
could not be effaced by the flow of years. 
To the men who, on the pedestal planned 


by him, had risen to the highest honours 
attainable, and to the men whose ef¬ 
forts in the same cause had brought 
them nothing more solid than the 
memory of duty accomplished, Count 
YOSHII showed an absolutely unaltering 
aspect of sympathy and appreciation. 
Knowing nothing of what he had done 
himself, but remembering everything they 
had sought to achieve, he won all the trust 
and affection that centre about genuine 
altruism. It was this singularly objective 
side of his character that led him to be a 
King-maker rather than a crown-wearer. 
The highest office in the State lay open to 
him years ago, had his SOVEREIGN’S con¬ 
fidence and his own merits shaped the 
issue. But unconscious familiarity with 
great qualities made him recognise, 
perhaps too generously, their existence in 
others, and since lie set the successful con¬ 
duct of public affairs far above any thought 
of personal distinction, it resulted that 
men who owed their success to his direc¬ 
tion, and who never ceased to acknowledge 
his superiority, rose to higher places and 
more conspicuous honours than he. But 
of his position in the esteem of his gene¬ 
ration and in the memory of posterity 
none can entertain a doubt. There is a 
timidity that shrinks from high estate lest 
the calamity of falling from it should pro¬ 
voke scorn, and there is a philosophy 
which, failing always to reach its own 
standards, declines to accept the reward 
of attainment. The former has never 
been ascribed to Count YOSHII ; the latter 
has invariably been recognised as his 
mood. If it were given to us to choose 
an epitaph for him, we should unhesitat¬ 
ingly adopt Owen Meredith’s:— 

Tl>al man is gieat, and he alone, 

VViio sei ves a entness not his own, 

For neither praise nor pelf: 

Content to know and be unknown ; 

Whole in himself. 


FIELD MARSHAL COUNT VON 
MOL TEE. 

- ♦- 

T HE great German soldier, Count HELL- 
MUTH VON Moltke, Chief Marshal of 
the German Empire and Chief of the Gene¬ 
ral Staff, expired on the night of the 25th 
instant in his ninety-first year. He was 
conspicuously an example of the principle 
that with whatever genius a man may be 
endowed,its assiduouscullivation can alone 
make him great. From his birth destined 
by his father, himself a retired officer, for a 
soldier’s career, at the age of twelve he 
began to study the military profession with 
earnest purpose in the Copenhagen bar¬ 
racks. He had been thus occupied during 
three years when the battle of Waterloo 
was fought, so that his early life was filled 
with the sound of arms, and it has been 
said of him that if his thoughts up to the 
memorable year 1870 could be analysed, 
their almost unique subjects would be 
found to have been strategy and tactics. 
That his name is to be placed side by side 


with those of the most renowned Captains 
of all time, no one thinks of doubting for 
an instant. And yet the majority of those 
undertaking to speak of his wonderful 
career will assuredly find themselves per¬ 
plexed to depict his individuality, as the 
contemporaries of NAPOLEON, of MARL¬ 
BOROUGH, or of Wellington could have 
depicted the individuality of any of those 
extraordinary men. This difficulty is in 
truth a tribute to the completeness of 
Von Moltke’s adjustment to his time. 
A writer, himself not unworthy of a 
pedestal in the temple of Mars, has ex¬ 
plained that no combination of high qua¬ 
lities is so extended and so comprehensive 
as that constituting military genius. The 
successful leader of armies must possess 
the gift of divination as well as of direc¬ 
tion. He must be able to abstract himself 
from his own position and place himself 
in that of his adversary, so as, on the one 
hand, to plan the best possible move¬ 
ments for his own troops, and on the 
other, to be prepared for the best 
movements of the enemy. That Count 
MOLTKE was endowed with these gifts in 
the fullest sense is beyond question. Al¬ 
lied with them, however, in the case of 
men like NAPOLEON and MARLBOROUGH, 
were special traits of character and tem¬ 
per easily appreciated by ordinary ob¬ 
servers and, prior to the Franco-German 
war, placed by analysts of military genius 
at the head of the catalogue of its attri¬ 
butes. How largely Von Moltke pos¬ 
sessed these traits, the general public has 
had little opportunity of judging. For 
nothing is more remarkable about the man 
than the fact that, while conducting the 
most colossal campaign in history with 
unerring skill, he himself remained from 
first to last an inseparable and unobtrusive 
part of a huge piece of mechanism. The great 
principles of his age, the principles by ob¬ 
serving which with uudeviating fidelity the 
German people raised themselves to the 
headship of Europe, were combination and 
subordination. It was by the perfect ex¬ 
ercise of these principles that the various 
elements of the German nation, shaped 
according to their several capacities and 
pieced together into absolute homo¬ 
geneity, became the wonderful machine 
of which Von Moltke acted as one of 
the chief engineers, loyally content to think 
only of the general result, without refer¬ 
ence to men’s recognition of his own share 
in shaping it. Possibly as an actual leader 
of hosts under the conditions of earlier¬ 
time warfare, he might have fallen short 
of the standard reached by C^SAR, HAN¬ 
NIBAL, or Marlborough. Such specula¬ 
tions have been made, but surely they dis¬ 
cuss a false issue. MOLTKE dealt with the 
circumstances of his time as admirably as 
they could possibly have been dealt with, 
and in according to him this highest mead 
of attainable praise, it scarcely seems 
necessary to consider whether he would 
have been equally successful in dealing 
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with different circumstances. The world’s 
standards of military genius must change 
with the march of civilization. Even as the 
rush of the cavalry squadron and the flash 
of the bayonet fade out of the pageant of 
battle, so the aspect of appalling peril, the 
disturbing excitement of the actual fight, 
the emotions and startling sensations to 
which the commander of former days was 
subjected, are no longer present in the 
quiet security of head-quarters where the 
modern Captain designs his combinations 
and dictates his instructions. Yet, who 
will undertake to say that a Chief of Staff 
such as VON MOLTKE, is a lesser genius 
than a commander like MARLBOROUGH ? 
It is simply a question of altered circum¬ 
stances, and since the alteration is itself 
due to the progress of intellectual deve¬ 
lopment, we should be guilty of an ap¬ 
parent contradiction did we assume that a 
lower grade of genius is needed to manage 
the new conditions. The strategic grasp, 
imperturbable acumen, and perfectly ba¬ 
lanced reason of a VON MOLTKE, even 
though not supplemented by the magnet¬ 
ism that attracts devotion and inflames, 
imagination, doubtless represent the high¬ 
est type of a captain of armies in the nine¬ 
teenth century. It is idle for us, however, 
to attempt to estimate in precise terms 
what Von Moltke did, or to determine 
bow far his genius was directly responsible 
for the result that crowned his fame. The 
military historian of former times, assured 
that every movement in a campaign might 
be placed to the sole credit or discredit of 
the General in command, needed only an 
acquaintance with book-taught strategy 
and a natural power of describing actions. 
The whole stage, the actors and the ap¬ 
paratus, were before him. But to write 
the story of the wonderful drama in which 
Von Moltke played a leading part, de¬ 
mands access to material not yet public 
property. It is impossible to differentiate 
the exact workings of “ the great German 
Trinity,” as King William, Bismarck, 
and Moltke have been called. In com¬ 
bination they formed an almost omnipo¬ 
tent factor in the destinies of Europe, but 
to divide between them in just proportions 
the laurels of their splendid achievement, 
is beyond the scope of our present know¬ 
ledge. We can only say that in Von 
Moltke Europe loses one of the greatest 
men of the century, an ideal gentleman as 
he was an unerring strategist. 


TRUE HAPPINESS FROM A JAPAN¬ 
ESE STANDPOINT. 

- + - 

A SERIES of very interesting articles 
has been appearing in the pages of 
Longman's Magazine at intervals during the 
past three years. The writer is Mr. HENRY 
Barker, whose connection with London 
elementary school life has enabled him to 
give his readers wonderfully picturesque 
vignettes of boyish and girlish observa¬ 
tion and imagination. Some of these pro¬ 


ductions have already been noticed in the 
columns of this journal, and their popu¬ 
larity in England has been so marked that 
an edition in book form has found a wide 
sale. It has been the good fortune of the 
writer to obtain on the spot results slightly 
resembling Mr. BARKER’S in quality, though 
not in variety, depth, or sparkle. A short 
time ago, in a large Japanese school, situat¬ 
ed not a hundred miles from Nihon-bashi, 
a prize-essay was set, with the subject, 
“What is True Happiness?” The com¬ 
petitors were Japanese lads with but a 
limited power of expression in the English 
tongue. Several of their essays will bear 
reproduction, as throwing a light upon the 
ideals and ambition of the rising genera¬ 
tion. One lad, whose composition we will 
consider first, presents his ideal of happi¬ 
ness in the form of a short life-history. 
He represents himself as entering the 
common school of his native place at the 
age of six, where he spent six years pre¬ 
paring for entrance into the Higher Com¬ 
mercial School of Tokyo. But, so filled 
was his heart with this cherished aim, that 
he never dared communicate it to his 
father. The latter, however, had guessed 
his son’s wish, and calling him one day, 
informed him that he was to go up to 
the entrance examination. The rest of 
the story shall be told in the narrator’s 
own words :—“ Tree days after, I went to 
the school to see fall or pass, with an anx¬ 
iety how I can see my relation and friends 
if I had fall, but Behold ! there is my name 
at the first! how delight and happy it is! 
I went to my boarding-house on the foot 
which trembled with joy, and informed' to 
the relation by telegraph that I had passed 
the examination favourably. The mony 
sent by father, so I had bought clothes, hat, 
shoes, and many other things which is 
necessary to me. Since the five years 
after, there came a graduate-examination ; 
so I repeat my ressons by the day and by 
the night. This industly was recompensed 
by a happiness, called graduation. I had 
returned to my native home; the family 
welcomed with great pleasure. Three 
month after, I marriaged to a beautiful 
daughter, and I had earned great mony 
that I could not counted it, by trade. Now 
I am a sixty years old and I have two sons 
one is minister and the other is represen¬ 
tative. Oh, what a happifull life it is.” 
His ideal is evidently a somewhat com¬ 
mon place one. Another lad, recognizing 
the fact that to an eager and sensitive 
Japanese boy the wounding of his amour 
propre is the acme of unhappiness, illo- 
gically reverses the conditions and places 
true happiness on the very slender pedestal 
of satisfied self-esteem. His story is worth 
giving in his own words as illustrating 
one phase of the national character:— 
“ I remember well an incident which oc¬ 
curred when a little boy, while attending 
a lower school which caused me much [con¬ 
cern]. Among many boys there was one 
boy who was older than myself. He was 


haughty enough to be proud of his position 
in the school and to look down over others. 
Then I was a new boy, and consequently I 
was not apt to read a hard book. One 
morning, as I was reviewing a lesson which 
I had been taught before, he came near me 
and after having glanced over my book he 
jeered at me. I always passed a first rate 
as there was an examination, for I was 
pleased to study intensely, excited with a 
mere desire to overpass him. On the con¬ 
trary, he had missed on several examina¬ 
tions and at last he became a classmate of 
mine. But I studied more zealously day 
after day, for I was not satisfied with 
such a condition. In the mean time, 
he acknowledged himself to be inferior to 
me and seemed to be ashamed of the false 
pride that he had manifested over me. An 
examination was held and many prizes 
were awarded to many boys, but only I 
received a mtdal which was rarely award¬ 
ed. After the examination, I was received 
with high respect by the whole school, es¬ 
pecially by him. I will not hesitate to say 
that there can never be a more interesting 
matter for me than the above mentioned, 
for this narration was most happy and 
cheering to me. Unless I greatly err, this 
was true happiness.” Several of the papers 
are less worth remarking upon, because of 
their evident indebtedness to Christian 
phraseology, an infusion which renders 
them less valuable as an expression 
of native idiosyncrasies. The best writ¬ 
ten of the essays, an essay betraying a 
Buddhist longing for quiet and repose, 
finds true happiness in “ the satisfaction 
and the peace of the mind.” By satis¬ 
faction, of course, the essayist means con¬ 
tentment, a somewhat humble and apa¬ 
thetic ideal, differing from the Christian,— 
“ Go labour on, spend and be s*pent! ” 
Another essayist finds happiness in “ work¬ 
ing with the power of talent, virtue, and 
wealth.” Into his ideal of virtue enters 
an alloy of Stoic pride: “With noble con¬ 
ducts he would be approve by his own 
conscience and would admire by all others 
as a great virtuous man.” The joy of ex¬ 
ercising one's intellect in making dis¬ 
coveries, this writer quaintly terms, “high 
sciential merriments.” Virtue, talent, and 
wealth in combination will, in his opinion, 
leave their possessor free to pass the time 
cheerfully “ with wife and children and all 
friends from day to day. I think,” he re¬ 
marks, “that is unexpressive happiness.” 
Notice the last eloquent Miltonic phrase, 
“unexpressive happiness,”somewhat spoil¬ 
ed in the next sentence by a reference to it 
as a “ grolious point to reach.” A fifth, 
and the last whose paper we will discuss 
treats with disdain the supposition that 
human happiness depends on wealth, and 
that a man can be “satisfied with elegancies 
of eating, dressing, and dwelling.” These 
blessings he considers more appropriate 
to “the animal than the mankind,” the 
latter “having a sentiment" while the 
animal “has nothing.” This writer has 
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been very much struck by the unhappi¬ 
ness occasioned through failure of health. 
Regarding health, not unnaturally, as one 
of the essentials of a happy life, he 
propounds the paradox that health is true 
happiness : “ I say peremptorily that the 

health is true happiness.” No doubt the 
question of health will weigh more and 
more with the present generation, which, 
in its eagerness to excel, is distinctly over¬ 
tasking itself. The essay is significant. 
A weariness and disgust with the whole 
conditions of life will be sure, as a penalty 
for outraged nature, to attack those who 
forget that one of the elementary condi¬ 
tions of success in life is, “to be a good 
animal.” But our essayist, in common 
with the others, has been more on the out¬ 
look for what spoils than for what consti¬ 
tutes happiness. The lack of altruistic 
idealism is, indeed, apparent throughout.! 
None of them has even faintly grasped 
the conception so well expressed by Arch¬ 
bishop Trench :— 

While they who hid stern duty lead, 

Content to follow, they, 

Of duty only taking heed, 

Find pleasure by the way. 

Such on the whole, would seem to be a 
just criticism of the ethics of the essays. 
The pursuit of the material is engrossing 
almost the whole energies of the rising 
generation, and its ideals are ethically poor 
and defective. No poorer, however, in 
reality than the ideal put forward id 
Smiles’s “Self-Help,” a book marked, 
read, and inwardly digested by the youth 
of Japan in this era of Meiji. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN JAPAN. 

- ♦- 

T HE subject of cruelty to animals has 
been frequently discussed in both the 
correspondence and the leading columns of 
this journal. It is a subject of much diffi¬ 
culty. The Japanese not unnaturally re¬ 
sent foreign interference in such matters. 
They are disposed to think that the title of 
outsiders to suggest reforms is not very 
clearly established, and that it would be¬ 
come us better to mind our own business. 
Sensible of this obstacle and entertaining 
little hope of effecting any improvement, 
many foreigners prefer to keep silence, 
though constantly urged to speech by the 
spectacles witnessed in the streets of the 
capital. If our correspondent “ X.” makes 
a different choice, and if we follow his 
example, it is not because of any spirit of 
fault-finding or any assumption of su¬ 
periority, but simply in obedience to a 
duty devolving upon humane people every¬ 
where. Few citizens of Tokyo, we imagine, 
are unfamiliar with the spectacles to which 
we allude. They force themselves upon 
the attention of the. most callous. From 
the cart-horses to the animals that draw 
the tram-cars, victims of the same harrow¬ 
ing cruelty are daily observable. The 
establishment of a system of trams was 
welcomed originally as a probable means of 


puttingan end to vehicles called hako-basha, 
a species of carriage built in the roughest 
and cheapest manner, without any regard 
to ease of traction. Ponies, generally in a 
condition of extreme emaciation, fre¬ 
quently tortured by raw galls where the 
harness had eaten, and was still further 
eating, into their flesh, and always incap¬ 
able of moving the load to which they were 
attached, except under constant applica¬ 
tion of the lash and at the risk of breaking 
their hearts, dragged these rough con¬ 
veyances through the streets, a shocking 
and demoralizing sight. It was hoped 
that the miserable vehicles would dis¬ 
appear in the presence of the tram-car, 
and by degrees the hope was realized. 
The hako-basha has almost passed out of 
existence, its place in the populous parts 
of the capital being taken, if not by 
the tram-car, then by the omnibus. But 
unhappily the tram-car and the omnibus 
are now open to the complaints for¬ 
merly urged against the hako-basha. The 
condition of the ponies employed to 
draw the former, distinctly good at the 
outset, soon fell away in the absence of 
any attempt to preserve some kind of rea¬ 
sonable ratio between the strength of the 
animals and the task imposed on them. 
Miserably thin and broken down little 
ponies have now to be lashed and goaded 
without mercy in order to move a load 
which would tax the capacity of a pair of 
powerful foreign horses. The Tokyo Tram 
Company pays a dividend of from fifteen 
to sixteen per cent. No sort of palliation 
can be urged for the heartless parsimony 
shown by its employes in this matter. The 
case of the omnibus ponies is still more 
pitiful. From the first their strength was 
over-taxed, and, going from bad to worse, 
they are now in even more terrible plight 
than were the hako-basha ponies. Only a 
few days ago one of them dropped dead in 
its tracks, and in frequent cases unceasing 
application of the lash can alone induce 
them to face the agony of collars and 
traces that rest upon or rub against fester¬ 
ing sores. Are these things characteristic 
of Japanese disposition towards animals? 
Must it be inferred that the cruel callous¬ 
ness witnessed in Tokyo is a fair index of 
the national habit? We do not think so 
by any means. In the country districts 
horses are distinctly well used. Their 
condition is good, and very rarely indeed 
do their drivers or riders carry a whip or 
stick. Besides, cruelty towards animals is 
less practised, so far as our observation 
goes, by children in Japan than by children 
in the West, and not only are children 
themselves treated with conspicuous kind¬ 
ness, but there is also comparative freedom 
from those terrible crimes that in some 
Occidental countries indicate the still un¬ 
controlled sway of savagely ferocious in¬ 
stincts. It may further be urged with truth 
that the system now enforced so successfully 
in England for the protection of animals 
only became really efficient within the 


past thirty years, and that before its 
operation a very different state of affairs 
existed. All this we freely grant, and 
granting it, disclaim any title to the 
position of mentor. But if the cruelty 
practised towards horses in Tokyo be not 
characteristic of Japanese methods, there 
is surely all the more reason to correct it, 
since it not only offends Japanese feeling, 
but will certainly earn for the country an 
evil reputation. Foreigners judge the 
disposition of the nation by the evidences 
most plainly thrust upon their attention, 
and will naturally conclude that if a remedy 
the efficacy of which has been amply 
proved by European experience is not 
employed in Japan, the reason must be 
that Japan has no consciousness of the 
disease. We, indeed, by long contact 
with the Japanese people and observation 
of the peculiar philosophy of their every-day 
life, understand that their apparent apathy 
in the presence of circumstances seeming 
to iuvite intervention is generally the out¬ 
come, not of insensibility, but of traditional 
and educated reluctance to meddle with 
one another’s business. A Japanese car¬ 
ries to its fullest limit the principle of 
non-interference with anything that does 
not directly concern him. But it is ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to draw the line between 
the reticence of policy and the serenity of 
callousness, especially in cases where 
private effort is distinctly called for. That 
the law should provide punishments for 
cruelty to animals is, of course, the first 
desideratum. But to make the law effec¬ 
tive, individuals must exert themselves, 
as do the members of humane societies in 
Europe and America. We do not remem¬ 
ber that the Japanese press has ever taken 
up this subject, though a worthier theme 
for the pen of benevolent men could not 
be found. In the face of the journalistic 
world’s absolute silence, it is hard to ima¬ 
gine that the public gives itself much 
concern ; and if the Japanese public be in¬ 
different, foreigners are certainly entitled 
to direct attention to these harrowing 
abuses. The principles of humanity are not 
the property of any country. All peoples 
are equally bound to propagate and obey 
them, and we hold it a flagrant re¬ 
proach to the Japanese citizens of Tokyo 
that such cruelty to animals should be 
practised with impunity and without pro¬ 
test in their midst. An argument has 
sometimes been adduced to the effect that 
so long as men are employed to pull 
jmrikisha, like beasts of burden, it is 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel to cry out about the treatment of 
coach-horses; and that to oppose any ob¬ 
stacle whatever to the development of 
vehicles drawn by horses might defer the 
day when jinrikisha will pass out of use. 
Such reasoning seems to us very defec¬ 
tive. The jinrikisha is a thing apart, a 
special product of the economical condi¬ 
tions of the time. We fail to see how 
‘the labour of drawing it is more - -vcre 
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or degrading than that of stoking a 
steamer or working in a coal mine. At 
any rate, to take no measures for the care 
or protection of horses seems a very, faulty 
method of promoting their employment. 
The best way to make carriages popular 
is to provide that they shall be properly- 
horsed, and that persons using them shall 
not be condemned to witness the harrow¬ 
ing spectacles now so often thrust upon 
their attention. We venture to com¬ 
mend the matter earnestly to the atten¬ 
tion of the vernacular press, as well as to 
that of members of the Diet. There can 
be little doubt that a Bill introduced 
either privately or officially, would be 
passed without difficulty by Parliament. 
Until the law takes cognisance of cruelty 
to animals, individuals, however humanely 
disposed, are powerless to accomplish any¬ 
thing, and abuses that will seriously injure 
Japan’s reputation must go unchecked. 


MR. JOHN VARLErS PICTURES. 

-4- 

A PORTION of the pictures painted by 
Mr. JOHN Varley during his residence 
of less than a year in Japan, were exhibited 
for three days at the Tokyo Charity Hos- 
tal on the 26th, 27th, and 28th ultimo, 
and, despite unfortunately inclement wea¬ 
ther during the greater part of the first 
two days, attracted considerable numbers 
of art-lovers. Mr. Varley has made a 
great success. In three important respects 
he is eminently happy, namely, in his 
treatment of skies, his management of 
values, and his simple but effective method 
of representing foliage. He has no sky of 
his own, as is too often the case with artists, 
but paints with wonderful fidelity what he 
sees in every case. The result is that not 
only are no two of his skies alike, but in 
many of them the reproduction of nature is 
so perfect that merely to look at his pictures 
almost to experience the same sensations 
of heat and of cold, of glow and of gloom, 
as would be produced by the atmospheric 
conditions represented. This is especially 
noticeable in such pictures as No. 22, a 
sirow-scene at Maruyama in Kyoto ; No. 
16, a view of Lake Biwa, with a snow 
storm on the distant mountains ; and in 
several of the sea-scapes. The bars of 
cold that seem to cross the middle distance 
immediately after a dash of sleet, the drift 
and whirl of the Hake-laden blast, the 
placid fleeces of autumn evenings and the 
brisk scud of cloudy spring days, are all 
seen to perfection in these paintings. On 
the other hand, by skilful management of 
values atmospheric effects of admirable 
truth and beauty are produced. Such a 
master-piece as No. 27, where the exqui¬ 
sitely soft light of an evening in the fall 
lies lovingly on the old tombstones and 
lingers among the trees of Seishoji ; or 
such another as No. 32, where the peculiar 
opalescent mist of a Japanese morning 
may be almost felt in the Chion-in avenue; 


or, again, such a painting as No. 46, where 
one insensibly shivers in the presence of 
the frost-laden, sullen air of a winter’s 
afternoon, settling down over the town of 
Kyoto—all these productions mark Mr. 
VARLEY as a master of values, which, 
after all, are more than half the battle 
in successful painting. His daring, too, 
is displayed and justified in a vjew (No. 
9) of Fujiyama seen from the Tama- 
gawa, where the subdued brilliancy of the 
descending orb touches the mountain softly 
and, suffusing the air, finds glowing ex¬ 
pression in the limpid water of the river 
in the foreground. Sunlight in a picture 
represents a tour de force beyond the 
capacity of any but a master of the craft, 
but we have it unmistakably in this case.: 
Fujiyama has evidently failed to appeal to 
Mr. VARLEY as powerfully as it has ap¬ 
pealed to the majority of his predecessors : 
it does not often figure in his paintings. 
We can sympathise with the sentiment 
that inspired this reserve. The truth is 
that an artist’s sense of balance and pro¬ 
portion is more or less shocked by the 
contrast between the peerless mountain 
and its environment. Fuji’s beauty is not 
of a retiring character : it is distinctly ob¬ 
trusive, and to get it into a picture com¬ 
fortably and harmoniously is difficult. The 
Japanese artist, frankly recognising this, 
was generally content, when representing 
Fuji, that the immitable grace of its slopes 
should be the one feature of his picture 
—grace which his inbred reverence for 
beauty of line enabled him to appreciate 
more than any foreigner, perhaps, can 
appreciate it. Moreover, the Japanese 
has always been essentially a limner of 
glimpses. He instinctively prescribed for 
himself the canon that a painting must 
never contain more than the eye can ap¬ 
prehend at a single glance, and into what 
field of ordinary vision could more than a 
Fujiyama be compressed? The Western 
painter, however, thinks of his finished 
picture, a complete scene, and is puzzled 
to find a place in it for a mountain rising 
thirteen thousand feet in an unbroken slope 
from the wash of the waves. We can 
see how Mr. Varley has shrunk from this 
difficulty. His Fuji-yamas hide a portion 
of their towering dimensions behind clouds 
or are pushed into a background where 
they cease to be oppressive. There is 
nothing to be said, we think, against this 
breaking away from the traditional tyranny 
of the sacred mountain. Its place in the 
prayer of a worshipper may well differ from 
its place in the vista of an artist. But the 
point suggests one criticism. Mr. Varley 
ought to spend another year in Japan. He 
loves nature too earnestly to be fastidious 
in choosing between her charms. These 
pictures, the partial product of his first 
nine months’ work, are exquisite represen¬ 
tations of the earliest impressions pro¬ 
duced by scenery every bit of which sets 
the artist’s brush moving. We would not 
have one of them omitted. But Japan can 


I offer even more attractive and charac¬ 
teristic landscapes, and the public would 
gain much if a painter of Mr. VARLEY’S 
strength had leisure to carry on the task of 
reproduction. No one has succeeded bet¬ 
ter in catching the genuine Japanese type 
of figure, and no one has succeeded so well 
in transferring to canvas the remarkable 
atmospheric conditions that constitute an 
essential element of the beauty of Japanese 
scenery. Doubtless home critics of Mr. 
VARLEY’S work have spoken of its admir¬ 
able crispness, and of the rare skill he dis¬ 
plays in his middle distances, where details 
are introduced so as to show exactly what 
Nature makes visible and to suggest what 
she leaves to be inferred. We need not 
dwell upon these excellencies, noryet on the 
technical skill displayed in such a picture as 
No. 56, where an exceedingly difficult fore¬ 
ground,—a descending street with figures 
and considerable detail—passes into a de¬ 
lightful view of the distant mountains seen 
from the Chion-in plateau. If there were 
question of comment from a purely artistic 
point of view, we could also find much to 
say about such a picture as No. 66, an ad¬ 
mirable combination of feeling and realism ; 
or No. 53, with its daring and deftly work¬ 
ed foreground of tangled reeds; or No. 15, 
with its skilfully graded aerial effects, its 
cold, crisp sky and its wonderfully realistic 
glinting of light on the foreshore from which 
the tide recedes; or No. 31, where the pain¬ 
ter has accomplished the difficult feat of 
putting the black sulphurous peak of Oji- 
goku in the back-ground of his canvas and 
a lower snow-clad peak in the fore-ground, 
showing at the same time the vapoury 
valley that divides them and the shadow¬ 
casting smoke that ascends from it. All 
these are tours de force commanding ad¬ 
miration, and the same might be said of a 
number of the other pictures. But we, at 
this side of the ocean, are chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the Japanese aspects of the 
paintings rather than with their technical or 
artistic traits, and we entertain no doubt 
that, from this point of view, English con¬ 
noisseurs will enthusiastically welcome Mr. 
Varley’s contribution to their galleries. 
His industry must have been as untiring 
as his facility is remarkable, for, in addi¬ 
tion to the 83 pictures shown in Tokyo, he 
has sent to London 130, which are now on 
exhibition in Bond Street. Thus the 
labour of nine months is represented by 
213 paintings; not much short of one a 
day. We are glad to be able to note that 
several of the pictures remain in Japan. 
Her Majesty the Empress has selected 
two, No. 18, a seaside view at Sangawa in 
Chiba, and No. 61, another seascape at 
Inagi in the same province. These are 
both beautiful pictures, the former remark¬ 
able for crispness and finished manage¬ 
ment of light and shade in the foreground ; 
the latter for a most happy bit of middle- 
distance painting. Two also go to the 
British Legation, and Messrs. M. Kirk- 
wood, T. B. Glover, J. Conder, and 
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other Tokyo residents have secured gems. 
It is to be hoped that circumstances will 
permit Mr. VARLEY to carry out his pre¬ 
sent intention of returning at a future date 
to Japan, and transferring to larger can¬ 
vases some more of her exquisite scenery. 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETY'S QUES¬ 
TIONS. 

- 4 - 

T HE day has gone by when one can 
write a book about Japan by clipping 
from the daily press, describing a few 
Street scenes, and pressing into service 
the memories of a few English-speaking 
youths. In the future we are to know 
Japan not by rumour, but by observation 
and study, not superficially but scienti¬ 
fically. It is surprising, when one pauses 
and reflects, how little we know in a 
thorough and exhaustive way, of t he ethno¬ 
graphy of the country, in other words, of 
the people and their ways. Of art and of 
politics we know more or less ; but of 
landholding, town life and Government, 
guilds and commerce, village communities, 
the manorial system, local religion and 
folk-lore,—of these subjects (which be it 
observed count for more and more in the 
work of European ethnologists of to-day) 
how little can we boast a systematic ac¬ 
quaintance! The heroic essays, made 
from time to time in the past to penetrate 
beneath the surface, have always been 
more or less unsatisfactory, because the 
results were of necessity so limited. Apart 
from the writings of CONDER, PlGGOTT, 
ANDERSON, and others on art, we believe 
that other than SATOW’s “Revival of 
Pure Shinto,” RUDORFF’S “ Rechtspflege,” 
Weipert’s “ Familien und Erb-Recht,” 
FLORENZ' “Alt Japanische Culturzustande,” 
and Simmons “ Notes on Local Institu¬ 
tions,” the productions are almost wanting 
in which we are vouchsafed a general 
view of any of the above topics. We are 
now in the stage where we cannot pro¬ 
ceed intelligently without first knowing, 
on broad lines, something of the whole 
aspect of the subject whose details we are 
interested in. 

It is for this reason in particular that we 
welcome the effort that is being made by the 
Asiatic Society to attain some thorough and 
trustworthy knowledge of the land system 
of Japan under the ToKUGAWAS. There is 
no doubt that, as the Committee declares, 
“ the customary institutions of the old re¬ 
gime are rapidly disappearing or suffering 
modification, and some effort should be 
made to obtain a detailed record of these 
institutions before it is too late.” The 
changes of to-day are a matter of constant 
experience. No less apparent is it that 
“ it is impossible for isolated workers to 
perform the task single handed.” The 
diversity of usage in this land of clans is 
so great that the record of the ways of life 
in one region, however, faithful and com¬ 
plete the record may be, is useless as a 
basis for generalization. Where coopera¬ 


tion is, as here, an essential, there could 
be no better agent for carrying out the 
work than the Asiatic Society. Its prestige 
as a body of zealous and eminent students 
in all departments, the reputation of its 
proceedings as a learned society, and the 
confidence which its undertakings com¬ 
mand in the community, all combine to 
assure the success of its efforts. 

The plan adopted, we may add, is not a 
novel one by any means. Only a year or 
two ago the China Branch of the Asiatic 
Society sent out a few questions in the 
same way and upon the same topic ; and 
very gratifying results were obtained. The 
Ethnological Society of Great Britain has 
for some years worked in the same way in 
investigating the sociology of the southern 
hemisphere. Perhaps the most systematic 
undertaking of the sort is that of the United 
States Bureau of Ethnology, which pub¬ 
lishes a book containing several thousand 
questions, for linguistic investigators among 
the American Indians. The most recent 
effort is that of Mr. Go.MME, the well- 
known English ethnologist, whose speci¬ 
alty is folk-lore. In the Appendix to his 
“ Handbook of Folk-Lore,” published last 
year, he gives a series of seven or eight 
hundred questions, to be employed in 
studying the folk-lore of any given region. 

It will be a highly desirable thing if the 
subject of folk-lore can in its turn receive 
the attention of our Asiatic Society. There 
appears to be no reason why it was not 
chosen as the initial subject for the So¬ 
ciety’s work, except that the subject of 
land tenure is at present more feasible. 
But folk-lore has a popular aspect which 
cannot fail to be more attractive, and 
to interest a larger number of people. 
Moreover, if the views of Mr. Gomme, in 
his recent work on “ The Village Commu¬ 
nity,” are correct, it is impossible to study 
local institutions aright without giving to 
folk-lore, superstitions, ceremonies, festi¬ 
vals, and such facts a more important place 
than hitherto. 

In the meanwhile we trust that full 
replies may be sent in to the present re¬ 
quests of the Society, so that it may be 
encouraged to follow the same plan in the 
study of the various aspects of customary 
institutions. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES LA W. 


weight shall be a rod and a weight made of plati¬ 
num iridium ; J-3 ol die graduated length of such 
iod, at a temperature of o°.I5 C. shall be a shaku, 
and of such weight shall be a kwan. 

Ail. 3.—Measures of length and capacity, and 
weights shall be classed and named as follow :— 


LENGTH. 

Mo. Tshns of a shaku. 

Rin . ToW of a shaku. 

Bu (^J*) . xbtt of a shaku. 

Sun. .jL of a shaku. 

Shaku . .. 

Jo . IO shaku. 

Ken . 6 shaku, 

Cho. 360 shaku (or 60 ken). 

Ri . 12,960 shaku (or 36 cho). 

SUPERFICIES. 

Shaku ( / 'J) . TuU °f a bu (;JJ;). 

Go. x\j of a bu. 

Bu (Jj;) or Tsubo. 6 squar e shaku. 

Se. 30 tsubo. 

Tan. 300 tsubo. 

Cho. 3,000 tsubo. 

CAPACITY. 

Shaku. xu<5 of a sho. 

Go. x'o of a sho. 

Sho. 64,827 square bu (jfy). 

To.10 sho. 

Koku. 100 sho. 

WEIGHT. 

Mo. Tnn&Trire of a kwan. 

Rin . xWtnnj of a kwan. 

Fun.xtrouo of a kwan. 

Momme. xoVo of a kwan. 

Kwan . . 

Kin. 160 momme. 

Art. 4.—The kujira-shaku , in common use here¬ 
tofore, shall in future be used only in measuring 
cloth. 


I shaku of the kujira-shaku shall be equal to 
I shaku, 2 sun, 5 bn; and 10 such shaku shall be 
I jo of the kujira-shaku, of such shaku I sun of 
the kujira-shaku, and of such shaku j bu of 
the kujira-shaku. 

Ai t. 5.—Weights and measures under the Metric 
System shall be legal according to the comparison 
given below, and shall be subject to theprovisious 
of this and the following’ articles :— 


LENGTH. 


Mo. 

Rin. 

Bu (ft) . 

Sun . 

Shaku . 

Jo . 

Ken .. 

Cho . 

Ri . 

Metre. 

0.00003 (r,^) 
. 0.00030 (-Mv) 

. 0.03030 (V,fiafii) 

°. 3 ° 3 o 3 (Hct:-:;-) 

. 3 0303° (vcco'y* 

. 1.81818 (f‘*J 

. 109.09091 (*-f“0) 

. 3927.27273 (*¥r°) 

Shaku. 

Centimetre . 

. 0.03300 

Decimeti e. 

. 0.33000 

Metre . 

. 3.30000 

Decametre . 


Hectometre . 


Kilometi e. 

.3,300.00000 


SUPERFICIES. 

Slialctt. 0.00033 ( TC Vr) 

g° 0.00331 (*A!k) 

Bu or Isubo.. 0.03306 (-i£.jr.) 


Se . 0.99174 (|;{5jlf) 

. 99*736 

Cl, °. 99-*7355 (VoW) 

Bu. 

Centare. 0.30250 

Are . 30.25000 

Hectare .*..3,025.00000 


- 4 - 

Law No. 3. 

We herebvgive our sanction to the present Law 
relating to Weights and Measures, to which the 
the consent of the Imperial Diet has been given, 
and order the same to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 

(Great Seal.) 

Dated Match 23rd, 1891. 

(Countersigned.) 

Count Yamagata Aritomo, 
Minister President of State. 

Mutsu Munemitsu, 

Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 


Art. I.—The unit of length and capacity shall 
be the shaku, and the unit of weight the kwan. 
Art. 2.—The standards of length, capacity, and 


Shaku ... 

Go . 

Sho . 

To . 

Koku ... 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 

Litre. 

Dekalitre 

Hectolitre 


Mo . 

Rin . 

Fun . 

Momme 
Kwan .. 
Kin . 


CAPACITY. 

Litre. 

. 0.01804 (t! ills) 

. O.18039 (.tV’SVMU) 

. 1.80391 (!$gpss) 

. *8.03907 (Y&V’dl?) 

. 180.39068 ( s -m?8S°) 

Sho. 

. 0.00554 

. 0.05544 (&&&) 

. 0.55435 (>jau;;;) 

. 5-54352 (WW) 

. 5543524 CD 

WEIGHT. 

Gramme. 

. O/OO375 

. O.03750 

. O.37500 

. 375°00 

.3,750.00000’ 

. 600.00000 
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Momme. 

Milligramme . 0.00027 (-,-,.1—) 

Centigiamme . 0.00267 ( T ,‘ c ;;--) 

Decigi amine . 0.02667 (-j-JfJi’n) 

Gramme . 0.26667 () 

Dekagr amine . 2.66667 (ao'><>.j) 

Hectogramme . 26.66667 (o') 

Kilogiamine . 266.66667 (*7-2 JUJU 0 ) 

Art. 6.—Standards of Length, Capacity, anti 
Weight shall be in chaige of the Minister of Slate 
for Agriculture and Commerce. 

The Minister of Stale for Agiiculture and Com¬ 
merce shall cause to be made two sets of copies of 
the standards in accoidance with the originals, and 
shall employ them in place of the oiiginals. 

One set of such copies shall be preserved by the 
Minister of Stale for Agi icultut e and Commerce; 
the other by the Minister of State foi Education. 

Art. 7.—The Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce shall cause to be made copies for 
local use ( chiho-genki) in accordance with the 
standard copies (fukn genki). 

Such local copies shall be iti charge of local 
govei 1101 s, and be used as standards for the exami¬ 
nation of weights and measures. 

At t. 8.—Any person who intends to manu¬ 
facture, repair, or sell weights or measures shall 
apply for and obtain a licence from the Minister of 
Slate for Agriculture and Commetce through the 
medium of a local Governor. 

Any person who obtains a license to manufac¬ 
ture, may also repair and sell weights and measu' es. 

The tei m during which licenses shall remain in 
force, amount of money to be deposited in tespcct 
of each license, and other necessary conditions shall 
be decided by Impeiiai Ordinance. 

Art. 6.—Persons who sell, or use in business, 
weights or measmes which have been manufac¬ 
tured, repaired, or imported must fiist submit the 
same to examination. 

Weights or measures used in business as de¬ 
scribed in this ailicle must, in addition to the ex¬ 
amination lieiein provided, be examined on every 
occasion that they ai e 1 epaii ed, or at stated pei iods. 

Weights and measures used for pui poses of 
sale, tr ansfer &c., at Govei ninent or other public 
offices or establishments, hospitals, or other similar 
institutions shall be (lie same as those employed 
for the purposes of business. 

Ait. 10.—Classes, form, niateiiai, period, and 
natmeof examination of weights and mea-ures, 
and the minimum graduated limit and weight ap¬ 
plicable to such examination, shall be decided by 
Impeiiai Ordinance. 

Art. 11. — Examination and supei vision of weights 
and measures shall be under the control of local 
Governors. 

Local Governors may delegate to Chiefs of Mu¬ 
nicipalities, towns or villages the control of weights 
and measures in municipalities, towns, and vil¬ 
lages, and the duty of assisting in the examina¬ 
tion of the same. 

Art. 12.—Persons engaged in the manufacture, 
repair, sale, or use of weights or uu-asuies may 
not object to the inspection of the piopei officials. 
Such officials shall, however, produce wiitleu 
evidence of their official cbaiacter. 

Art. 13.—Fees shall he paid for licences for the 
manufacture,!epaii and sale of weights 01 measut es, 
and for the examination of weights or measmes. 

The amounts of license and examination fees 
shall be fixed by Impeiiai Ordinance. 

Art. 14.—The Minister of State foi Agriculture 
and Commerce may rescind the license of any 
manufacturer, repairer, or seller of weights or mea¬ 
sures who shall infringe any law or 01 dinance re¬ 
lating to weights and measures. 

Ait. 15.—Any person who, having without a li¬ 
cense manufactured or lepaited weights or mea¬ 
sures, shall sell the same, shall In; liable to a fine 
of not less than yen 20 and not more than yen 300. 

Any person who without a* license sells weights 
or measures, or who sells, or ir-.es for put poses of 
business weights or measmes that have not been 
examined, or who opposes official inspections, shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than yen IO and not 
more than yen 200. 

Any person who knowingly sells or uses for the 
purposes of business, weights and measures that 
are not properly adjusted, shall be liable to the fine 
provided for in the last paragraph. 

Article 16.—Bye-laws for the carrying out of 
this law shall be established by the Minister of 
Stale for Agriculture and Commerce. 

SUPPLEMENTARY RULES. 

Art. 17.—This law shall come into fotce on Ja¬ 
nuary 1st, 1893. 

Art. 18.—Licenses for the manufacture of 
weights and measures may be issued within six 
months prior to the date on which this law conies 
in force, and in the case of such licenses, the 
articles in this law 1 dating to mauufacluie shall 
be applied. 

Ait. 19.—Persons who have already licenses for 


the manufacture and sale of weights and measmes 
may continue such occupation under this law with¬ 
out obtaining another license. 

Ait. 20.—Weights and measures aheady in u*>e 
must he examined under the provisions of this law 
within 7 years from the date on which this law 
shall come into force, after the expiration of which 
term such weights and measures may not without 
examination be used. 

Ait. 21.—Dining 7 years from the date on which 
this Law shall come into foice, the examination, 
after repair, of weights and measures in use be- 
foie such date shall be in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of this Law. 

Art. 22.—The Weights and Measures Regula¬ 
tions and relative Rules for Examination ol the 
8th year of Meiji ; the Amended Weights and 
Measures Regulations of the 91I1 year of Meiji, and 
olhei rules relating to Foreign Weights and Mea¬ 
sures heietofoie in force, shall be abolished on the 
dale when this Law shall come into foice. In the 
case piovided for in the last article, however, the 
Weights and Measures Regulations and Rules for 
Examination shall remain in force till December 
31st, the 32nd year of Meiji. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


We heteby give Our Sanction to the present 
Oidinance 1 elating to Elementary Schools, and 
oidti the same to be promulgated. 

[His Impeiiai Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
(Privy Seal.) 

Dated the 6th day of the ioih month of the 231 d 
year of Meiji, (Octobor 6th, 1890.) 

Yoshikawa Akimasa, 
Minister of Stale for Education. 


Imperial Ordinance No. 215. 
Chapter I.--Objuct and Kinds of Elementary 
Schools. 

Ait. I.—The object of Elementary Schools is to 
nffoid children the imlimenis of motal and na¬ 
tional education, together with such common 
knowledge, both litei ai y and technical, as is neces- 
saiy for practical life,—due attention being paid 
to their bodily development. 

Ait. II.— Elementary schools shall he divided 
into ordinaiy elementary and higher elementary 
Schools. 

Those established and maintained at the expense 
of cities, towns or villages, or of town and village 
school unions, or of the distiicts within them, shall 
he called city, town or village elemental y schools, 
and those established and maintained at the ex¬ 
pense of one or more private individuals shall be 
called private elementary schools. 

Apprentices’ schools and supplementary schools 
for tachnicai instruction shall also he classed under 
the head of elemental y schools. 

Chapter II.— Organization of Elementary 
Schools. 

Art. III.—The subjects of study in ordinary 
elemental y schools shall be Morals, Reading, 
Wi iting, Composition, A' itlimelic, anil Gymnastics. 

According to local circumstances, Gymnastics 
may lie omitted, and one or more of such subjects 
as Japanese Geography, Japanese History, Diaw¬ 
ing, Singing, and Haudiwoik may be added. For 
females. Sewing may be added. 

Art. IV.—The subjects of study in higher 
elemental y schools shall be Morals, Reading, 
Writing, Composition, Arithmetic, Japanese Geo¬ 
graphy, Japanese Histoiy, Fmeign Geogiaphy, 
Science, Diawing, Singing and Gymnastics. For 
females, Sewing shall be added. 

Accoi ding to local cii cumstances, either the geo¬ 
graphy of foreign countries, or singing, or both, 
may be omitted, and one or more of such subjects 
as the elements of geomeliy, a foreign language, 
commerce, and haudiwoik may he added. 

Ail. V.—An ordinary elementary school course, 
and a higher elementary school course may be 
established conjointly in one and the same school. 

Art. VI.—In a higher elemeulaiy school, one 
or moie special courses in Agricultuie, Commerce, 
or indusliy may he established accoi ding to local 
circumstances. These special couises shall either 
be established in addition to, or in lieu of, the 
regular course- 

Art. VII.—A supplementary course may be 
established in otdiuary or higher elementaiy 
schools. 

Art. VIII.—The ordinaiy elementaiy school 
cotuse shall extend over tluee or four years, and 
the higher elementary school course over two, 
three or four years. 

Art. IX.—The subjects of study and the length 
of the curiiculuin for special courses, supplement¬ 
ary courses, apprentices’schools, and supplemen¬ 


tary schools for technical instruction, shall he pre¬ 
scribed by the Minister of State for Education. 

Art. X.—Ceitain subjects of study in element¬ 
ary schools may, according to the rules presciibed 
by the Minister of Stale for Education, he made 
optional, or omitted in the case of children who aie 
from certain causes unable to study them. 

Ait. XI.— In case an addition to or an omission 
in the subjects of study be made in accordance 
with Ails. 3 or 4, the approval of Fu or Ken 
Chiji shall be obtained by the city council, Chocho 
or Soncho for city, town, or village elementaiy 
schools, and by their foundeis for piivate element¬ 
ary schools. 

In case, according to Art. 5, an ordinary 
elementaiy school course and a higher elementary 
school course are to be established conjointly in 
one and the same school, or in case such joint 
establishment be discontinued, the appioval of Fu 
or Ken Chiji shall be obtained by cities, towns or 
villages for city, town or village elementary schools, 
and by their founders for piivate elementaiy 
schools. 

In case a regular course, special course, or sup¬ 
plementary course he established or abolished, 
or the length of the curriculum be fixed, ac¬ 
coi ding to Aits. 6, 7, or 8, the approval of the Fu 
or Ken Chiji shall be obtained by cities, towns or 
villages for city, town or village elementary schools, 
and by their founders for piivate elementaiy 
schools. 

Ail. XII.—The standaid outlines of the regula¬ 
tions as to the elementary school course shall 
he presci ibed by the Minister of Slate for Educa¬ 
tion. The Fu or Ken Chiji shall draw up 
regulations as to the elementaiy sclinbl course 
for the Fu or Ken under his jurisdiction, in 
accordance with the standaid outlines of the re¬ 
gulations as to the elementary school course, sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the Minister of State for 
Education. 

Art. XIII.—Regulations for the ungraded or 
graded sys cm of elementary schools, cases where 
male and female childien ate to be sepatalely 
taught, cases where a director is to be appointed 
in a graded school, the number of children to be 
taught by one teacher, and the like shall be pie- 
sciibed by the Minister of State for Education. 

Art. XIV.—The number of holidays in elemen¬ 
tal y schools shall not exceed ninety days per 
annum, exclusive of Sundays. But this shall not 
apply to apprentices’ schools, supplemental y 
schools for .technical instruction, and supplemen¬ 
tary coutses. Under special ciicumstauces Fu 
or Ken Chiji may, subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Stale for Education, disregaid the 
piovisious of the piecediog paragraph. Dining 
the pievalence of epidemic diseases or in other 
seasons of calamity, Fu or Ken Chiji shall cause 
the elementary schools in cities, and Guncho shall 
cause the elemental y schools in towns or villages, 
to be temporal ily closed. In urgent cases, how¬ 
ever, Shicho, Chocho or Soncho may cause elemen¬ 
tary schools to be closed. 

Art. XV.—The number of bouts of instruction 
per week, the ceremonies to be observed on festival 
days and on national holidays, and the like in 
elementary schools shall he presciibed by the 
Minister of Slate for Education. 

Ait. XVI.—Elementary school books or charts 
shall be such, among the books or chat ts examined 
and adopted by the Minister ol Slate for Educa¬ 
tion, as have been selected by the committee for 
the Examination of Elementaiy School Books and 
Charts, subject to the appioval of Fu 01 Ken Chiji. 
Each Fu or Ken shall establish an examination 
committee composed of Fu or Ken officials, mem¬ 
bers of the Fit 01 Ken council, the diiectois and 
teachers in the ordinary nonnal school, and the 
teacheis in elementaiy schools. Regulations con- 
cerning examination committees and examinations 
shall be prescribed by the Minister of State for 
Education. 

Ait. XVII.—All elementary schools shall be 
provided with school buildings, school sites, school 
appliances, and gymnasia, and elemental y schools 
wlieie a course of Agriculture is established, shall 
also be pi ovided with land for practical tiaining 
in Agriculture. Undei special circumstances, gym¬ 
nasia and land for practical training in agriculture 
may be dispensed with, in which case the city, 
town or village shall obtain for the elementary 
schools established therein the approval of the 
superintending authorities, or the founder of private 
elementary schools situated in a city, or in a town 
or village shall obtain for their schools the approval 
of Fu or Ken Chiji or of Guncho respectively. 

Art. XVIII.—No school houses, or school ap¬ 
pliances, or gymnasia or land for practical tiaining 
in agriculture shall, except in seasons of calamity, 
be used for any purpose other than that of ele¬ 
mentary schools : but when, under special circum¬ 
stances, they aie to be so used, Shicho, Chocho or 
Soncho shall obtain the approval of (he superin- 
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tending authoi'U ,es 1°'' city, town or village elemen¬ 
tal y schools, and founders of private elemental y 
schools situated in cities or in towns or villages 
shall obtain for their schools the appi oval of the Fu 
or Ken Chiji or of the Guncho respectively. 

Art. XIX.—Regulations relating to the provi¬ 
sion of school houses, school sites, school appli¬ 
ances, gymnasia and land for piactical training in 
agiicullure shall, after due investigation into local 
ciicumstauces, be prescribed by the Fu or Ken 
Chiji in accordance with draft regulations to be 
issued by the Minister of Slate for Education. 

Chapter III.— School Attendance. 

Art. XX.—The school age of children is de¬ 
fined as that period of eight years between the 
sixth and fourteenth year of a child’s age. The 
guardians of children of school age shall be under 
obligation to cause such children to attend school 
until they have completed the ordinary elementary 
school course. The obligation referred to in the 
preceding paragraph shall take effect from the 
beginning of the school year subsequent to the 
child’s attaining school age. Conditions regard¬ 
ing persons who act as guardians of children of 
school age shall be prescribed by the Minister of 
Stale for Education. 

Art. XXI.--In case guardians are unable to 
send their children of school age to school on ac¬ 
count of poveity or of the children’s illness, or for 
any other unavoidable cause, application shall be 
made by them to the Shicho, Chocho or Soncho 
for the temporary or permanent exemption of such 
children from school attendance. A Shicho, Chocho 
or Soncho may, if he deems it necessary, examine 
into the actual condition of the children of school 
age or of their guardians who have or have not 
made the application referred to in the pieceding 
paragiaph of this article. In cases wheie such 
temporary or permanent exemption from school 
attendance is granted according to the application 
referred to in the fiist paragraph, or to the exami¬ 
nation referred to in the second paragraph of this 
article, the Shicho, Chocho ;.r Soncho shall obtain 
the approval of the snpei intending authorities. 

Art. XXII.—Guardians shall send their child¬ 
ren of school age to city, town or village elemen¬ 
tary schools or to private elementary schools to 
be substituted for them, but in case they desiie to 
give the ordinary elementary school couise to their 
children of school age at their own homes or at 
any place other than the elementary schools, the 
approval of the Shicho, Chocho or Soncho must be 
first obtained. 

Art. XXIII.—Children affected by any epidemic 
or other infectious disease, or living in the same 
house with persons so affected or childien of bad 
conduct or unfit to receive school instruction, shall 
not be allowed to attend the elementary schools. 
Regulations lespecting the preceding paragiaph 
shall be prescribed by Fit or Ken Chiji. 

Art. XXIV.—Regulations relating to school at¬ 
tendance and the home education of childien of 
school age shall be presetibed by Fit or Ken Chiji, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of State for 
Education. 

Chapter IV. — Establisment and Mainten¬ 
ance of Elementary Schools. 

Art. XXV.—Each city, town or village shall 
establish and maintain ordinary elementary schools 
sufficient to accommodate the children of school 
age resident in such city, town or village. Such 
town and village union as, establishing a union 
assembly, jointly transacts all affairs bearing there¬ 
on shall, so far as concents the present law, be 
regarded as a single town or village. 

Art. XXVI. — The number of and sites for or¬ 
dinary elementary schools to be established and 
maintained in a city shall be fixed by Fu or Ken 
Chiji after consultation with the cily. The number 
of and sites for ordinary elementary schools to 
be established and maintained in a town or village 
shall be fixed by the Guncho after consultation 
with the town or village, and subject to the appro¬ 
val of the Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. XXVII.—In cases where the Guncho deems 
the resources of a town or village inadequate to 
the establishment and maintenance of a suitable 
ordinary elementary school, he shall cause such 
town or village to form a school union with some 
other town or village for the establishment and 
maintenance of such ordinary elementary school, 
and shall fix the number of and sites for ordinary 
elementary schools to be established and main¬ 
tained in such a school union. 

Art. XXVIII.—In cases where the Guncho 
deems the number of children of school age in a 
town or village insufficient to warrant the establish¬ 
ment of an oidinary elementary school, or where 
notwithstanding that the number of children of 
school age is sufficient, he deems it impossible to 
get a sufficient number of chifdren for the esta¬ 
blishments! the same in a place convenient for their 


attendance, on account either of the long distances 
or of the bad roads over which the childien should 
have to travel, he shall apply the provisions of one 
of the following clauses :— 

1. — He shall cause such town or village to form a 

school union with some other town or village 
so as to enable the union to establish anil 
maintain an oidinaiy elementary school, and 
shall fix the site for such ordinary elementary 
school. 

2. — He shall cause the educational affairs of the 

whole or of a pait of the children of school 
age in such town or village to be committed 
to the care of some other town or village, or 
town and village school union, or of districts 
within them. 

In cases wheie the Guncho deems it impossible 
to cause the childien in part of a town or village 
placed under the same circumstances as in the pie- 
ceding case, toattend an 01 dinary elementary school 
established in the said town or village, on account 
either of the long distances or of the bad roads 
over which they would have to travel, lie shall 
apply the provisions of the pieceding paragraph. 
In cases where the Guncho deems a town and vil¬ 
lage school union to be similarly circumstanced 
as in the pieceding paragraph, lie shall apply the 
provisions of clause 2 of the first paragraph of this 
article. 

Ait. XXIX.—In cases where the Guncho shall 
cause towns and villages to organize school unions 
in accoidame with Aits. 27 and 28. he shall, after 
consultation with the inteiested town and villages 
and with the Gun council, obtain the approval of 
the Fu or Ken Chiji. Similar steps shall be fol¬ 
lowed in fixing the number of and sites for the 
ordinary elemental y schools to be established and 
maintained in such unions. In cases wheie the 
Guncho wishes to cause the educational affairs of 
childien in one town or village or in one town and 
village school union, or in disti icls within the same, 
to be transfer! ed to the care of another town or vill¬ 
age, etc, according to Art. 28, he shall, after consul¬ 
tation with the interested towns and villages and 
town and village school unions, and with the Gun 
council, obtain the approval of the Fu or Ken 
Chiji . 

Ait. XXX.—In cases where two or more or¬ 
dinary elementary schools are to be established 
and maintained in a city, the Fu or Ken Chiji 
may fix the elementary schools to be used by one 
or several districts of such a city, or by one or 
several of the disti icls into which the city may be 
specially divided, in order to make such district 01 
districts undeitake the establishment and main¬ 
tenance of the elementary schools so fixed. In 
cases where the piovisions of the fellowing clauses 
apply to a town, or village, or town and village 
school union, or where oilier circumstances make 
it necessary, the Guncho may determine the ele¬ 
mentary schools to be used by one or several dis¬ 
tricts within such town, village or union, or by one 
or several of the disti icls into which such town, 
village or union may be specially divided, with a 
view of causing such district or districts to under¬ 
take the establishment and maintenance of the 
elementary schools so fixed, or to commit the edu¬ 
cation of children therein to the care of another 
town or village. 

1. —In cases where two or more ordinary element¬ 

ary schools are to be established and maintain¬ 
ed in a town, or village, or town and village 
school union. 

2. —In cases where there are several localities 

within a town or village, or within any part 
of a town or village, or within a portion of a 
town and village school union, which are under 
the necessity of committing the educational 
affairs of the whole or of a noition of their 
children of school age to the catc of another 
town or village, or of another town and village 
school union, or of disti icls within it. 

3. —In cases where one or more ordinary elementary 

schools are to be established and maintained 
in a town or village, or in a town and village 
school union, while at the same time there are 
one or more localities within such town, village 
or union which aie under the necessity of com¬ 
mitting the educational affairs of the whole or 
of a portion of their children to the care of 
another town or village, or of another town and 
village school union, or of districts within it. 

In cases where such provisions as are mentioned 
in the first paragraph of this aiticle come into 
operation, or are suspended, the interested city 
and district or districts shall be consulted. In 
cases where such provisions as are mentioned in 
the second paragraph of this article come into 
operation, or are suspended, the approval of the 
Fu or Ken Chiji shall be obtained after consulta¬ 
tion with the inteiested towns, villages, unions and 
districts' 

Ait. XXXI.—In cases where the Guncho deems 
it impossible to enforce the tenour of the first para¬ 


giaph of Ah. 28, even when the circumstances of 
a town or village are such as are set forth in the 
said paragiaph, he may, subject to the approval 
of the Fu or Ken Chiji, relieve such town or village 
fiom the obligation ot establishing and maintaining 
the ordinal y elementary schools or of committing 
the educational affairs of the childien in them to 
the caie of another town or village. 

In cases where the Guncho deems it impossible 
to enforce (lie tenour of the second or third para¬ 
graphs of Ait. 28, even when the circumstances of 
a town or v illage or of a town and village school 
union are such as are mentioned in the said para¬ 
giaph, he may, subject to the approval of the Fu 
or Ken Chiji, relieve a portion of the town or 
village or 01 the school union from the obligation 
of establishing and maintaining ordinary element¬ 
ary schools or of committing the educational 
affaiis of the childien to another town or village or 
to another town and village school union. 

Even in such cases as are provided for in the 
present ai tide, a town or village or a town and 
village school union may under special circum¬ 
stances establish and maintain the ordinary ele¬ 
mentary schools subject to the appioval of the 
Guncho; the sites for such schools shall be fixed by 
the town 01 village or the town and village school 
union, subject to the appioval of the Guncho. 

Art. XXXII.— In cases wheie the Guncho wishes 
to cause a town and village school union to be dis¬ 
solved lie shall, after consultation with the interest¬ 
ed towns and villages and with the Gun council, 
obtain the approval of the Fu or Ken Chiji. 

In cases where the Guncho wishes to withdraw 
the educational affairs of the whole or a pot lion of 
the childien of school age in a town or village or in 
a portion of a town and village school union from 
the care of another town or village, or of another 
town and village school union, or of districts there¬ 
in, he shall after consultation with the inteiested 
towns, school unions and districts, obtain the 
approval of the Fu nr Ken Chiji 

Art. XXXIII.—Towns and villages may, after 
consultation, ami subject to tile appioval of the 
Guncho, foim school unions for establishing and 
maintaining the ordinary elementary schools suit¬ 
able to such unions, in cases where by so doing it 
is possible to obtain belter schools than by the 
establishment and maintenance of separate schools 
in each town or village, or where such a step is 
calculated to effect a reduction in school ex¬ 
penditure. 

In such cases as are provided for in thepreced- 
ing paragraph, the number of and sites for ordin¬ 
al y elementary schools to be so established and 
maintained shall be fixed at a conference held for 
the purpose of forming such unions, subject to the 
approval of the Guncho. 

Art. XXXIV.—No such union as is mentioned 
in the foregoing article shall be dissolved without 
the approval of the Guncho. 

In case of application of the piovisions of this 
and the foiegoing article the Guncho shall receive 
instructions from the Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. XXXV.—In cases where there is a private 
elementary school within a city, the Fu or Ken Chiji 
may cause such city to defer the establishment and 
maintenance of the whole or part of a city elemen¬ 
tary school, and to use the foimer in substitution 
for the latter. 

In cases where there is a private elemental y school 
in a town or village, or a town and village school 
union, the Guncho may cause such town or village 
or such town and village school union to defer the 
establishment and maintenance of a town or village 
elementaly school or the provision of a part of it, 
or the commission of the educational affairs of the 
children to another town or village, and to use 
such private elementary school in substiution for 
a town or village elementary school. 

Regulations relating to the substitution of 
private elementary schools for cily, town or village 
elemental y schools shall be pi escribed by the 
Minister of State for Education. 

Art. XXXVI.—A city, town or village may, 
subject to the approval of the Fu or Ken Chiji, 
establish and maintain a higher elementaly school, 
or may cause any district within it to establish and 
maintain the same. 

Art. XXXV 11 .—After consultation among seve¬ 
ral towns and villages, they may, subject to the 
approval of the Guncho, establish a town and 
village school union, and may also, with the ap¬ 
proval of the Fu or Ken Chiji, establish and 
maintain Higher Elementary Schools. 

In cases where the provisions of the preceding 
paragraph are to be carried out the Guncho shall 
receive instructions from the Fu or Ken Chiji. 

As regards such school unions as aie mentioned 
in this Aiticle, Art. 34 shall apply. 

Art. XXXVIII.—The rules laid down in Aits. 
36 and 37 shall apply to apprentices’ schools and 
to supplementaly schools for technical iustiuclion. 

Ail. XXXIX.—The same steps shall be followed 
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for abolishing elementary schools mentioned in the 
last paragraph of Arts. 31,33,'36, 37, and 38, as 
for establishing them. 

Ar t. XI..—Any city, town or village may establish 
and maintain kindergar tens, libi ar ies, and schools 
for the blind and dumb, together with miscellaneous 
schools, etc., similar in character to elementary 
schools. 

Art. XLI.—For the establishment and mainten¬ 
ance of private kindergartens, libi ai ies 01 schools 
for the blind and dumb, or miscellaneous schools, 
etc., similar in character to elementary schools, 
their founders shall obtain the approval of Fu or 
Ken Chiji, and in case of the abolition of such in¬ 
stitutions their founders shall send a notice to that 
effect to Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. XLII. — Regulations relating to schools, etc., 
mentioned in Arts. 40. and 41. shall be prescribed 
by the Minister of State for Education. 

Chapter V.— Burdens of Fu, Ken, Gun,Cities, 
Towns and Villages with rkspbct to Ele¬ 
mentary Schools, and Tuition Fees. 

Art. XLIII.— The principal items of expense for 
the establishment and maintenance of city, town 
or village elementary schools, to be bor ire by cities, 
towns or villages, or by town and village school 
unions, or by districts therein, are as follows:—■ 

(1) The provision and maintenance of school 
houses, school sites, school appliances, gym¬ 
nasia, and land for practical instruction in 
agt icultur e. 

(2) The salaries, travelling expenses, etc., of ele¬ 
mentary school teachers. 

(3) Miscellaneous expenses inclined in connection 
with elementary schools. 

Art. XLIV.—The guardians of children attend- 
pay city, town or village elementary schools shall 
ing tuition fees in accordance with the rules relat¬ 
ing to the same. 

Tuition fees shall be considered paitof the re¬ 
venue of cities, towns or villages. 

In cases where more than one child of the same 
family attends the same school at lire same time, 
a reduction in tire amount of the tuition fees may 
be made. 

Shicho, Chocho or Sonclio may either wholly or 
paitially remit lire tuition fees due by indigent 
guardians. 

Payment in kind or in personal labour may be 
substituted for the payment of tuition fees. 

Rules relating to tuition fees shall be fixed by 
Fit <>r Ken Chiji , subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Slate for Education. 

Ail. XLV.— In cases wheie there are more than 
one school to he established in a town and village 
school union, the Giincho may cause any of the 
towns and villages forming the union to bear the 
cost of the establishment and maintenance of one 
or more of such schools. 

In cases wheie the Gnncho causes a town and 
village school union to commit the education of 
childien to the care of another town or village, ac- 
cording to the provisions of Art. 28, he may cause 
any of the towns and villages forming the union to 
under take the exclusive charge of tire education 
of the children of such town or village. 

In cases where such provisions as are mentioned 
in this Article are to he carried into execution or 
suspended, the Gnncho shall, after consultation 
with the interested towns, villages and school 
unions, obtain the approval of the Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. XI.VI.—In cases where the Gnncho deems 
the resources of a town and village school union 
inadequate to the establishment and maintenance 
of suitable schools, or where he deems the resources 
of a town or village forming part of a town and 
village school union inadequate to hearing part of 
the expenditure incurred by such union, the Gun 
shall give such school union, town or village a 
proper amount of aid from the Gun expenses. 

As regards tlie estimate of financial capability 
mentioned in the proceding paragraph, Gnncho 
shali, after consultation with Gun council, receive 
instructions from Fu 01 Ken Chji. 

Ait. XLVII.—In cases where tire Gnncho deems 
it impossible to enforce tire tenoiir of Ar t. 27, even 
when a town or village is circumstanced as men 
tioued iu that Article, the Cun shall grant such 
town or village a proper amount of aid from the 
expenses. 

As regards the estimate of financial capability 
mentioned in the preceeding paragraph, Gnncho 
shall, after consultation with Gun council, receive 
instructions from Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. XLVIII.—In cases where Fu or Ken Chji 
deem the resources of a city inadequate to the 
establishment and maintenance of suitable or¬ 
dinary elementary schools, the Fu or Ken shall 
give such city a proper amount of aid from the 
Fu expenses. 

As regards the estimate of financial capability 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, Fu or 
Ken Chji shall, after consultation with Fu or Ken 


council, receive instruction from the Minister oi 
State for Education. 

Art. XLIX.—In cases where the Fu or Ken 
Chiji deems the resources of a Gun inadequate to 
pay the subsidies mentioned under Ails. 40 and 
47, he will give to such Gun a proper amount of 
aid nut of the Fu or Ken expenses. 

As regaids the estimate mentioned in the above 
patagiapb, the Gnncho shall, after consultation 
with the Fu or Ken council, receive instructions 
from the Minister of State for Education. 

Ait. L.—All expenses incurred in the admini¬ 
stration of the educational affairs of State by the 
Kucho aitd bis deputy, as well as by the school 
committees, shall be borne by cities, towns or vill¬ 
ages or by town and village school unions. But 
expenses relating to the Kucho and bis deputy, as 
well as lire school committees of districts, may be 
so arranged as to be borne by such districts, ac 
cording to the decision of the town or village 
assembly or of the assembly of town and village 
school unions. 

Ar t. LI.—The salaries, travelling expenses, pen¬ 
sions, etc., of Gun school inspectors shall be borne 
by Gun. 

Tire amount and the inode of granting the same 
shall he determined by Gun assemblies, subject to 
tire approval of Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. 1 . 11 .—All expenses relating to the com¬ 
mittees for examining candidates for elemental) 
school teachers, and to such examination, shall, so 
far as concerns Fu or Ken, be borne by such Fu 
and Ken. 

Expenses relating to committees for the exami¬ 
nation of elementary school books and chaits, and 
to such examination, shall also be borne by Fu and 
Ken. 

Chapter VI.— Directors of and teachers in 
Elementary Schools. 

Art. I.III.—Elementary school teachers who 
leach any special subject or subjects of study, shall 
be called special teacher s, and other s shall be called 
ordinaly teachers. 

Those who assist in teaching subjects of study 
of elementaly schools or who temporarily teach 
such subjects, shall be called provisional or assist¬ 
ant teachers, ami others shall be called regular 
teacher s. 

Art. L 1 V.—All elementary school teachers must 
he provided with elementary school teachers’ 
licences. 

Art. LV. — Elementary school teachers’ licences 
shall he granted to such persons as have passed 
the nr escribed examination. 

The examination shall he held by Examination 
Committees for elementary school teachers, and 
instituted in Fu 01 Ken. But the examination for 
elementary school teachers to teacli special sub¬ 
jects of study shall he conducted in the Depart¬ 
ment of Education. 

Regulations relating to the organization and 
official power of Examination Committees, the 
subjects of study and the mode of examination, 
and the qualifications of candidates, regulations 
relating to teacbeis’ licenses and candidates for 
teachers’ posts, etc., shall be prescribed by the 
Minister of State for Education. 

Art. LVI.— Regulations relating to the appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal of directors of and teachers 
in elementary schools, and the like shall be pre¬ 
scribed bv the Minister of State for Education. 

Ait. LVII.— The official lilies and lire mode of 
treatment of directors of and teachers in city, 
town, and village elementary schools shall be 
other wise determined. 

Art. LVIII.— The directors of and teachers in 
city, town or village elementary schools shall he 
appointed or dismissed by the Fu or Ken Chji. 

A't. LIX.— The teachers in city, town or village 
elementary schools shall lie selected and appointed 
by Fu or Ken Chji, from among not more than 
three candidates recommended by Shicho, Chocho 
or Soncho. 

In case the Fu or Ken Chji deems the aforesaid 
candidates unfit be shall cause other candidates 
to be presented, and if lie deems the new candi¬ 
dates likewise unfit, the appointment shall be made 
by him personally, instead of iu accordance with 
the system of presentation. 

The recommendation mentioned in the fust 
paragraph of this article shall he made within 
twenty-eight days from the date on which a 
vacancy occurs in the position of teacher, or on 
which a new position has been created. The 
recommendation mentioned ir* the second para- 
giaph shall be made within fourteen days from 
the date on which such presentation has been 
ordered to be made. In case no such lepiesenta- 
tion is made within the above period, the appoint¬ 
ment shail be made personally by the Fu or Ken 
Chiji instead of iu accordance with the system of 
presentation. 

With regard to directors of city, town and 
village elementary schools, Fu or Ken Chji shall 


select persons qualified to hold such a position 
from among the teachers in such schools. 

Art. LX.— The scale of salaries and travelling 
expenses for teachers in city, town and village 
elementary schools, together with the mode of 
paying the same and other allowances, shall be 
fixed by Fu or Ken Chji, subject to the approval 
of lire Minister of Stale tor Education. 

The actual amount of salaries and travelling 
expenses to be granted to teachers iu confotmily 
with the scale of salaries and travelling expenses 
above mentioned, shall be fixed by Fu or Ken 
Chiji, after consultation will) lire city council or 
the chiefs of towns or villages. 

The right to the use of a certain amount of land 
or to payment in kind may be substituted lor 
certain portions of the salaries of teachers in city, 
town and village elemeutaiy schools, the propor¬ 
tion to he fixed by Fu or Ken Chiji, subject to the 
approval of lire Minister of State tor Education. 

Tire regulations respecting use ot laud or value 
of ai tides above mentioned shall be confirmed by 
Supei intending Authorities in accordance with 
proposals fiom cities, towns and villages. But 
such Superintending Authorities may, if they 
deem it necessaiy, change lire value once confir¬ 
med, or may refuse to approve the substitution of 
salaries mentioned in the above paragraph, if they 
deem it unfit. 

Ait. LXI.—Regulations relating to the duties to 
be discharged by directors of and teachers in 
elemental y schools shall be piesctibed by lire 
Minister of State for Education. 

Art. LXII.—'Teachers in elementary schools 
who have been appointed to the post of school 
committeemen may not tefuse to accept the same. 

Art. LXII.—-No corpoial punishment shall be 
inflicted by elementary school directors or teachers 
mi tire children under their care. 

Ail. LXIV.—In cases where an elementary 
school director or teacher neglects his duties or 
acts contrary to the directions for the discharge ol 
his duties, 01 is guilty of dishonourable conduct, 
disciplinary measures shall be taken by the Fu 01 
Ken Chiji. 

The penalties in question shall consist of repri¬ 
mand, diminution or deprivation of salary during 
a certain period, dismissal and forfeiture ol licence. 
In case where directors of or teachers in pi ivate 
elementary schools commit such acts as aie men¬ 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph, the Fu or Ken 
Chiji shall suspend their occupation rfr cancel 
their licences according to circumstances. 

Those who, having been subjected lo such 
penalties as dismissal, suspension ot occupation, or 
forfeiture of licence, think they have not been 
properly dealt with, may memorialize the Minister 
of Stale for Education within fomteen days after 
such occurrence. Regulations relating to dis- 
ciplinaiy measures as to directors of and leacheis 
in city, town and village elemeutaiy schools, toge¬ 
ther with those relating to the suspension ot direc¬ 
tors and foifeilurc of licences of directors and 
teachers in pi ivate elemental y schools, shall be 
prescribed by the Minister of Slate for Education. 

Art. LXV.—If an elemeutaiy sciiool teacher be 
sentenced lo iinpi isonment or to arty heavier 
punishment, or be fined for any offence calculated 
lo injure bis or her personal reputation, or lo exert 
an evil influence on public morals, or if he or she 
be subjected lo police surveillance, the person thus 
offending shall forfeit his or her office together 
with Iris or her licence. 

Chapter. VII.— Management and 
Supervision. 

Ail. LXVI.—In each Gun a school inspector 
shall be appointed, his appointment and dismissal 
to be made at the discretion of Fu or Ken Chji. 

Eaclr Gun school inspector shall receive the 
same treatment as Gun officials whose salar ies are 
paid out of Fu or Ken taxes. 

Art. LXVII.— The duty of a Gun school in¬ 
spector is to supervise the educational affairs of 
the Gun in accordance with the directions and 
instructions of the Gnncho. 

Ait. LXVI 11 .— Fu or Ken Chiji may decide 
not to appoint a Gun school inspector in con¬ 
formity with a proposal from the Gun lo Ural effect. 
In such case, the Fu or Ken Chiji shall cause some 
one lo be selected from among Gun-officials who 
are paid out of Fu or Ken taxes, and appoint 
him to perform the duties under the name of Gun 
sciiool inspector. 

Art. LX 1 X.— Disciplinary penalties to be in¬ 
flicted on Gun school inspectors shall be carried 
out by Fu or Ken Chiji in accordance with the re¬ 
gulations for the disciplinary penalties of officials. 

Ai l. I.XX.— Shicho, Soncho or Chocho shall lake 
charge of the educational affairs ot the Slate.be- 
loriging to cities, towns and villages and also 
manage city, town and village elementary schools. 
1 hey shall supervise directors of and head teachers 
in elementary schools in the transaction of the 
business entrusted to them. 
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case of disciplinary penalities 
lobe**' .' c ^ et ^ on Shicho, Soncho or Cliocho owing 
toVY\e ,T *! s,t ' a, 'agenienl on their pail of educational 
aft.VuS . ^' e State, Art. 124 of the Law for the Or- 
ganiza l, on of Cities, and also Art. 128 of the Law for 
the Orf? a, 'tzation of Towns and Villages shall apply. 
Rbfbrkncb.— Law for the Organization of 
C it IKS. 

Art. 63.—The City officials may be re-elected 
upon the completion of their term of office. 

The City officials and servants may be dis¬ 
charged at any time unless there exist special pro¬ 
visions or a conti act to the contrary. 

Art. 64.—The City council shall be the local 
authority of the city, and shall cariy on the admi¬ 
nistration thereof. The principal affairs to be 
undertalten by the City Council areas follow:— 

(3) Superintendence over the city officials and ser-; 
vants, and the exei cise of disciplinary autlioi ity ; 
over them, the Shicho excepted. 

Disciplinary penalties shall consist of re- j 
primands and of fines not exceeding ten yen. \ 

Art. 124.— Fu or Ken Chiji may exercise dis¬ 
ciplinary authority over the Shicho, assistants, 
other members of the City council, members of 
committees, Kucho, and other city officials. 

The penalty of such disciplinary measuie shall 
consist of a reprimand, or of a fine not exceeding 
twenty-five yen. 

Until a special disciplinary law for city officials 
is issued, the disciplinary regulations for Govern¬ 
ment civil officials shall be applied with the follow¬ 
ing modifications: — 

(1) Against a disciplinary measure taken by the 
City council (Ait. 64, par. 2, head. 3) a com¬ 
plaint may be laid before the Fu or Ken Oiiji, 
and against the decision of the latter an action 
may be brought in the Administrative Couit. 

(2) Against a disciplinary measure taken by the 
Fu or Ken Chiji, an action may be brought in 
the Administrative Court. 

(3) Any city official mentioned in the first para¬ 
graph of this article who repeatedly or grossly 
violates his duty, or who is guilty of immoral 
or dishonourable conduct, or whose means are 
iii a disoideily condition beyond the circuit!- ! 
stances of his position, or who is unable to 
cany on his official business, may be dis¬ 
missed from service by a disciplinary sentence. 
Officials who may be discharged at any time 
shall not be subjected to disciplinary sentence 

(Ait. 63.). 

All who are dismissed shall lose their claim 
to a pension, excepting in cases of incapacity 
arising fiom no fault on their pait. 

(4) Examinations in disciplinary proceedings shall 
be undertaken by the Fu or Ken Oiiji, and 
the sentence to be passed shall be decided on 
by the Fu or Ken Council. 

Against the decision of the latter, an action 
may be brought in the Adminisliative Court. 
A decision involving the dismissal of Shicho 
shall not be can ied out until it has been first 
submitted to His Majesty the Empeior. 

The superintending aulhniily may order 
suspension from official duty of an official, or 
stoppage of his salary, before disciplinary 
sentence is finally passed. 

Law for thb Organization of Towns and 
Villages. 

Art. 128.— Fu or Ken Chiji or Gunclio may ex 
eicise disciplinary authority over Oiocho or Soncho, 
assistants, members of Committee, Guncho, and 
other town or village officials. The penalty of such 
disciplinary measure shall consist of a reprimand, 
or of a fine not exceeding ten yen in case of Gun 
cho and twenty-five yen in case of Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Until a special disciplinary law for town or 
village officials is issued, the disciplinary regula¬ 
tions for government civil officials shall be applied 
with the following modifications :— 

(1) Against a disciplinary measure taken by the 

Cliocho or Soncho (Ait. 68, par. 2, head. 5), a 
complaint may be laid before the Guncho, 
against the decision of the Guncho to Fu or 
Ken Chiji, and against the decision of the 
latter an action may be brought in the Ad¬ 
ministrative Court. 

(2) Against a disciplinary measure taken by the 
Guncho a complaint may be made to Fu or 
Ken Chiji, and against a decision or measure 
made or taken by the latter an action may 
be brought in the Adminisliative Court. 

( 3 ) Any town or village official mentioned in the 
first paragraph of this article who lepeatedly 
or grossly violates his duty, or who is guilty of 
immora' or dishonourable conduct, or whose 
means are in a disoiderly condition beyond 
the circumstances of his position, or who is 
unable to cat ry on his official business, may 
be dismissed fiom service by a disciplinary 
sentence. Officials who may be discharged 


at any lime shall not be subjected to a discip¬ 
linary sentence (Art. 67.). 

All who are dismissed shall lose their claim 
to pension, excepting in cases of incapacity 
arising from no fault on their pan. 

(4) Examination in disciplinary proceedings shall 
be undertaken by the Guncho, and the sentence 
to be passed shall be decided on by the Gun 
Council. Against such decision a complaint 
may be made to the Fu or Ken Council, and 
against the decision of the latter, an action 
may be brought in the Adminisliative Comt. 

The supei intending authoiity may ordei 
suspension from official duty of an official, 01 
stoppage of his salaiy, before disciplinaty sen¬ 
tence is finally passed. 

Ait. LXX 11 .—For educational pui poses a school 
committee shall be instituted in each city in con¬ 
formity with Ait. 61 of the law for the organization 
of cities, no decision of the City Council being 
1 equired. 

Such committee shall include the male teachers 
in a city elementary school, whose number must 
not be less than one-fourth of the whole committee. 
Those selected as a committee from among the 
teachers shall be appointed and dismissed by the 
Shicho. 

Reference.—Law for the Organization of 
Cities. 

Arl. 61.— A city may, upon a decision of the 
City Assembly, institute temporal y or permanent 
committees. Their functions shall be honoiaiy. 

Committees may either be composed of mem¬ 
bers of the Council, or of the Assembly, or mem 
hers of both, or members of bolit of these and of 
citizens having the suffrage: a member of the 
Council shall be chairman of such committee. 

1 he members of a committee taken fi o»n amongst 
the members of the Assembly, shall be elected by 
the Assembly, and those from amongst the citi 
zens, by the Council ; the remainder shall be ap 
pointed by the Shicho. 

With regard to the composition of permanent 
committees, special provisions may be made by 
city bye laws. 

Art. LXXI 1 I.—Each city school committee shall 
assist the Shicho in the discharge of his duties in 
connection with educational affairs of the State 
belonging to the city. 

Art. LXXIV.—The Fu or Ken Chiji may cause 
the Kucho or his deputy in a city In serve as a 
functionary of the Shicho, and assist him under his 
directions and orders in the administration of edu 
calional affaiis of the State relating to the distiict. 

Art. LXXV.—For educational purposes each 
city may institute a district school committee 
therein in accordance with provisions laid down in 
the city bye-laws. 

Such committee shall include the male teachers 
in city elemental y schools. 

Art. LXXVI.— Fu or Ken Oiiji may cause the 
afoiesaid school committee to assist the Shicho or 
Kucho or his deputy in the disi haige of their duties 
in connection with educational affairs of the Stale 
relating to such distiict. 

Art. LXXV 11 .—In caseof disciplinary penalties 
to be inflicted on the Kucho or his deputy in a city 
or on a school committee under Arts. 72 and 75, 
owing to their mismanagement of educational 
affaiis of the State, either of the following pain-| 
graphs shall apply:— 

(1) In case the disciplinary penalties be can ied, 
out by the Shicho in puisuance of An. 64,; 
par. 5, of the Law for the Oi ganization of 
Cities, the provisions of Ait. 124, pai. 2, bead 

I of the same law shall apply. 

(2) The ptovisions of Art. 124, pars. I and 2, 3 
and 4 of par. 2 of the same ailicle of the Law 
for the Oi ganization of Cities shall apply hei e. 

Reference.—Law for the Organization of 
Cities. 

Ait. 63.—City officials may he re-elected upon 
the completion of their lei in of office. 

City officials and seivants may he discharged at 
any time unless there exist special provisions or a 
contract to the contiaiy. 

Ait. 64.—The City Council shall be the local 
authoiity of the city and shall cany on the admi¬ 
nistration thereof. The piiucipal affairs lo be 
undertaken by the City Council are as follows .— 

(5) Superintendence over city officials, and sei- 
vauls, and the exeicise of disciplinary autho¬ 
rity over them, the Shicho excepted. Disci¬ 
plinaty penalties shall consist of reprimands, 
and of fines not exceeding ten yen. 

Art. 124.— Fu or Ken Oiiji may exeicise disci¬ 
plinary authority over Shicho, assistants, other 
members of the City Council, memhets of Com 
mittees, Kucho, and other city officials; The 
penally of such disciplinary measure shall consist! 
of a leprimand, or of a fine not exceetling twenty- 
five yen. 

Until a special disciplinary law for city officials 


is issued, the disciplinary regulations for Govern¬ 
ment civil officials shall be applied with the follow¬ 
ing modifications :— 

(1) Against a disciplinary measure taken by the 
City Council (Ait. 64, par. 2, head 5) a com¬ 
plaint may be laid before the Fu or Ken 
Oiiji, and against the decision of the latter, 
an action may be brought in the Administi a- 
tive Coui t. 

fs) Against a disciplinary measure taken by the 
Fu or Ken Chiji, an action may be brought in 
the Administrative Court. 

(3) Any city official mentioned in the first para¬ 
graph of this aiticle who lepeatedly or grossly 
violates his duty, 01 who is guilty of immoral 
or dishonourable conduct, or whose means are 
in a disordei ly condition beyond the circum¬ 
stances of bis position, or who is unable to 
carry on his official business, may be dis¬ 
missed from service by a disciplinai y sentence. 
Officials who may be discharged at any time 
shall not be subjected to disciplinaty sen¬ 
tence (Art. 63). 

All those who are dismissed shall lose their 
claim to a pension, excepting in cases of in¬ 
capacity arising from no fault on their part. 

(4) Examinations in disciplinary proceedings shall 
be undertaken by the Fit or Ken Chiji, and 
the sentence to be passed shall be decided on 
by the Fu or Ken Council. Against the deci¬ 
sion of the latter, an action may be brought 
in the Administrative Court. A decision in¬ 
volving the dismissal of the Shicho shall not 
be carried out until after it lias been sub¬ 
mitted to His Majesty the Emperor. 

The superintending authority may order 
suspension from official duly of an official, or 
stoppage of his salary, before disciplinary 
sentence is finally passed. 

Art. LXXV 111 .—The relations of Shicho or 
Kucho or their deputies as well as of school 
committees to the transaction of affairs mentioned 
in Arts. 73 and 76, together with other necessary 
rules relating to the same, may be determined by 
Fu or Ken Oiiji. 

Art. LXXIX.—For educational purposes, a 
school committee shall be instituted in each town 
or village in conformity with Art. 65 of the Law 
for the Organization of Cities, 110 decision of the 
town or village council being required. 

Such committee shall include male teachers in 
town or village elementary schools, whose number 
must not be less Ilian one-foui th of the whole 
committee. 

Those who are selected as committeemen from 
among teachers shall be appointed and dismissed 
by Oiocho or Soncho. 

Reference.—Law for the Organization of 
Towns and Villages. 

Art. 65.—A town or viliage may, upon a decision 
of llie town or village Assembly, institute tempo¬ 
rary or permanent committees. Their functions 
shall he honorary. 

Committees shall he elected from amongst the 
members of the Assembly, or citizens having the 
suffi age, and the Oiocho or Soncho or the Assist¬ 
ant acting as bis deputy shall be chaiimau of any 
such committee. 

With regaid to the composition of permanent 
committees, special provisions may be made by 
town or village bye laws. 

Ait. LXXX.—A town or village school commit¬ 
tee shall assist Soncho or Oiocho in the discharge 
of their duties in connection with educational 
affaiis of the State relating lo the town or village. 

Ait. LXXXI.— Fu or Ken Chiji may cause 
the Kucho or his deputy in a town or village *to 
serve as a functionary of the Oiocho or Soncho 
and assist him under his directions and orders in 
educational affairs of the State relating to that 
disti ict. 

Ait. LXXXII.—For educational purposes each 
town or village may institute a distiict school 
committee therein in accordance witli the! town 
and village bye-laws. 

Such committee shall include male teachers in 
town or village elementary schools. 

Ait. LXXXIII.— Fu or Ken Oiiji may cause 
such school committee to assist the Chocho or Son¬ 
cho or Kucho or their deputies in the execution of 
educational affaii s of the Slate 1 elating to that dis¬ 
trict. 

An. LXXXIV.—In cases where disciplinary 
penalties aie inflicted on Kucho and their deputies 
in towns or villages, or on the school committee 
under Aits. 79 and 82 owing to their mismanage¬ 
ment of educational affaits of the State, eillver of 
the following paragraphs shall apply:— 

(1) In case the disciplinary penalties he enforced 
by the Chocho or Soncho in pursuance of Art. 
68 par. 5 of the Law for the Organization of 
Towns and Villages, the rules mentioned in 1 
of Ail. 128, par. 2, of that law shall apply. 
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(2) The provisions of Art. 128, par. 8, and of 2, 3, 
4 of par. 2 of the same article of the Law for 
the Organization of Towns and Villages, shall 
apply. 

Reference.—Law for the Organization of 
Towns and Villages. 

Art. 67.—Town or Village officials may be re¬ 
elected upon the completion of their tenn of office. 

Town or Village officials and servants may be 
discharged at any time unless theie exist special 
provisions or a contract to the cnntrniy. 

Ai t. 68.—The Chocho or Soncho shall be the local 
authority of the town or village, and shall carry 
on the administration thereof. 

The principal affairs to be undertaken by the 
Chocho or Soncho are as follows :— 

(3) Superintendence over town or village officials 
and servants, and exercising disciplinary 
authority over them. Disciplinaty penalties 
shall consist of reprimands and of fines not 
exceeding five yew. 

Art. 128.—The Fu or Ken Chiji or the Guncho 
may exeicise disciplinary authoiity over Chocho or 
Soncho, assistants, members of committees, Kucho, 
and other town or village officials. The penalty 
such disciplinary measure shall con-ist of a re¬ 
primand or of a fine not exceeding ten yen in the 
case of Guncho and twenty-five yen in the case of 
Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Until a special disciplinat y law for town or village 
officials is issued, the disciplinary regulations for 
Government Civil officials shall be applied with the 
following modifications:— 

(1) Against a disciplinary mea&uie taken by 
Chocho or Soncho (Ait. 68, par. 2, head. 5) a 
complaint may be laid before the Guncho, 
against the decision of the Guncho to the Fu 
or Ken Oiiji, and against the decision of the 
latter, an action may be brought in the Ad- 
nistialive Court. 

(2) Against a disciplinary measure taken by the 
Guncho a complaint may be made to the Fu 
or Ken Chiji, and against a decision or mea¬ 
sure made or taken by the latter an action 
may be brought in the Administrative Conn. 

(3) Any town or village official mentioned in 
the first paragraph of this article who repeat 
edly or grossly violates his duly, or who 
is guilty of immoral or dishonourable conduct, 
or whose means are in a disordeily condition 
beyond the circumstances of his position, or 
who is unable to carry on his official business, 
may be dismissed from seivice by a discipli¬ 
nary sentence. Officials who may be dis¬ 
charged at any lime shall not he subjected to 
a disciplinary sentence (Art. 67). 

All those who are dismissed shall lose their 
claim to a pension, excepting in cases of in¬ 
capacity arising from no fault on their part. 

(4) Examination in disciplinary proceedings shall 
be undertaken by the Guncho and the sentence 
to be passed shall be decided on by the Gun 
Council. Against such decision a complaint 
may be made to the Fu or Ken Council and 
against the decision of the latter, an action 
may be brought in the Administrative Court. 

The superintending authority may order 
suspension from official duly of an official, or 
stoppage of his salary, before disciplinary 
sentence is finally passed. 

Art. LXXXV.— The relations of the Chocho, 
Soncho, or Kucho and his deputy, or of the school 
committee in connection with the transaction of 
affairs under Ai ts. 80 ami 83. together with other 
necessary rules relating to the same may be es 
tablished l>v the Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. LXXXVI.— For educational purposes a 
school committee shall be instituted in each town 
and village school union in conformity with the 
provisions of law. 

For educational purposes town and village school 
unions may institute a district school committee 
therein, in conformity with the provisions of law. 

Such committee shall include male tcncheis in 
town and village elementary schools. 

Ait. LXXXVIl. — Each school committee in 
town and village school unions shall assist the 
chiefs of such unions in the administration of edu 
cational affairs of tire State relating to such unions. 

Fu or Ken Cniji may cause the school comminec 
in the districts of town and village school unions 
to assist the chiefs of such unions in the admini¬ 
stration of educational affairs of the State relating 
to such disti icls. 

Art. LXXXVIII.—In cases where disciplinary 
penalties are inflicted on a school committee undei 
Ait. 86, owing to their mismanagement of educa 
tional affairs of the Slate, either of the following 
paragraphs shall apply : — 

(1) In case the disciplinary penalities be carried 
“lit by chiefs of town and village school unions 
in pursuance of Ait. 68 par 5 of the law for 


the organization of towns and villages, the 
rules mentioned in 1 of Ait. 128 par. 2 of the 
same law shall apply. 

(2) The provisions of Ait. 128 par. 1 and of 2, 
3, 4 of par. 2 of the same article of the law for 
the organization of towns and villages shall 
app!y. 

Reference.—Law for the Organization of 
Towns and Villages. 

[Arts. 97, 688, and 128 as insetted after Art. 84 of 
this law.] 

Art. LXXXIX.—The relations of chiefs of town 
and village school unions as well as of school com¬ 
mutes in connection with the transaction of 
affairs under Ait. 87, together with other neces¬ 
sary rules relating to the same, may be determined 
by Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Att. XC.—Towns and villages, or town and 
village school unions, may under special circums¬ 
tances not institute school committees, subject to 
the approval of the Fn or Ken Oiiji. 

Art. XCI.—The Minister of State for Education 
may cause Fu 01 Ken Chiji to close such private 
elementary schools as shall have infi ittged laws 
and ordinances. 

Ait. XCI 1 .—The words "educational affairs" 
made use of in this Ordinance mean exclusively 
business in connection with elementary school 
education. 

Chapter VIII.— Supplementary Provisions. 

Att. XCIII.—This Ordinance shall come into 
force in Fu and Ken where the laws for the or¬ 
ganization of cities, towns and villages aie practic¬ 
ally cat 1 ied out. The date on which this law is to 
come into foice, shall be determined by the Mini¬ 
ster of State for Education on the representation 
of Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. XCIV. — The provisions of this law, except¬ 
ing those relating to the obligation of establishing 
and maintaining ordinary elementary schools and 
of sending children to school, may be applied to 
kindergartens, libraries, and blind and dumb 
schools, together with miscellaneous schools similar 
in character to elementary chools. 

Art. XCV.—Licenses for teachers in elementary 
schools granted otherwise titan by this law shall 
be valid, but the distinction between tegular 
teaclieis and provisional or assistant teaclteis shall 
be fixed by the Minister of Slate for Education. 

Art. XCVI.—Impel ial Otdinance relating to 
Elemental y Schools issued in April of the 19th 
year of Meiji, together with oilier regulations in 
conflict with this law, shall he tcpealed in all Fu 
and Ken where this law is practically cart ied out 
from the date on which it comes into foice. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

-4-- 

CRUETY TO ANIMALS. 

To the Editor of the “ Japan Mail.” 

Sir,— In a letter which appealed in the Japan 
Mail of the 71I1 instant attention was again called 
to the cniel tieatmcnt of hotses used in public 
vehicles in Tokyo,—tieatmenl which theie is rea¬ 
son to fear is becoming the tide lather than the 
exception. 

It is, perhaps, only natural that people who wit¬ 
ness, or lieai of, instances of such cruelty should be 
tempted to tegaid this question front a senti¬ 
mental point of view, nor is it sm prising if English¬ 
men who can point to the good results achieved 
by the Society for tire Pievention of Cruelty to 
Animals in their own countcy should view with im¬ 
patience a state of things elsewhere which appears 
to them to admit of a similar leniedy:—and the 
conclusion arrived at, that inhumanity of this kind 
is the result of a backward condition of civiliza¬ 
tion, is under the circumstances not itialional. 

But, if any good is to be done, this is not the 
attitude of mind in which the question must he 
nppioached. The evil so often denounced in your 
columns is a very real one, and it should be dealt 
with in a practical manner. 

It is reasonable to suppose that any very gross 
act of ci nelly to animals in the sireets of this 
capital—so gloss, I mean, as to excite lire indig¬ 
nation <>f the most callous obsei vet—would lead 
to the interfeience of the police and to the aiiest 
of the offender. But, setting aside such exceptional 
cases, the fact remains that no law as jet exists in 
Japan under which cruelty to animals is a ci iniinal 
offence. The Ci iniinal Code piotects the light ol 
pioperty in animals, hut it does not protect those 
animals fi om ill-ti eatmeut by their owneis. In the 
absence theiefoie of any such law the establish¬ 
ment of a Society for prevention of ciuilty to 
animals is of course impossible. There is, however, 
1 think, a way in which the evil may be met. 

Most instances of cruelty to animals occur in the 
case of hoists employed in tiamways, omnibuses. 


coaches, and caits, and owned by companies. 
Cleatly, therefore, if the evil is to be met at all, it 
is in this direction that the first steps should be 
taken, and I venture to suggest the following mode 
of dealing with it :— 

1. —The establishment of a system of vetei inary 
inspection, to be enfoiced by the Municipality of 
Tokyo, under which all horses owned by companies 
should be inspected at stated periods,—say once a 
week,— by propeily qualified veterinary experts 
attached for this special purpose to the office of 
the Municipality. 

2. —The preparation of tabular reports by those 
veterinary inspectois showing: 

(a) The number of horses in use by each com¬ 
pany at the date of inspection ; 

(b) The number of horses certified as fit for 
woik; 

(c) The number found to be sick or incapaci¬ 
tated for work, and the nature and cause of such 
sickness or incapacity; 

(d) The number of horses which have died 
since the dale of the last inspection, and the cause 
of death. 

3. —This veterinaiy inspection to lake place once 
a w'eek, and to be conducted at the cost of the 
companies concerned,—payment being made prd 
rata accoi ding to the number of horses or stables to 
be inspected,—subject to thefollowing conditions: — 

(«) Should the teports of a veterinaiy inspector 
for a period of three months show the condition of 
the hoises used by a particular company to he 
exceptionally good, the company in question 
should pay during the ensuing pei iod of three 
months, and thereafter so long as this standard of 
excellence was maintained, for the cost of inspec¬ 
tion only once a fortnight instead of once a week; 

( b ) Should on the other hand the reports of a 
veterinary inspector for the same period show the 
condition of the horses used by a particular com¬ 
pany to he exceptionally bad, the company in 
question should be made to pay for the cost of 
inspection twice a week for the ensuing peiiodof 
three months, and theieafter so long as the con¬ 
dition of its horses remained unimproved. 

I have assumed that the duty of enforcing this 
system of inspection would be undei taken by the 
Tokyo Fu as a matter of municipal administra¬ 
tion, but so long as the official authoiity which 
alone can render the system effectual is present 
to enforce it, it matters little in what branch of the 
executive the authority is vested. 

The system as I have sketched it is of course in¬ 
complete, and in any case it would only be the 
fiist step in the dcsiied direction, hut as a sug¬ 
gestion it may he worth consideration, and may 
induce otheis to interest themselves in the matter 
who aie better qualified than myself to speak on 
the subject, and are in a position to influence pub¬ 
lic opinion. 

If the whole question could he tieated in the bioad 
and thorough manner in which any great refoim in 
order to he successful must be taken up, other points 
would at once suggest themselves as demanding 
simultaneous consideration. I allude to the desir¬ 
ability of sti icily limiting the number of passengers 
to be held by evei y one horse or two hoise vehicle, 
of maintaining a due propoilion between the size 
of a vehicle and that of the horse which draws it, 
and of determining what is and what is not a fair 
load for a cait. 1 here is room loo for impiove- 
ment in the build of the caits now employed, in 
their adaptation to the mat**i ial to he tiansported, 
and in the adjustment of the harness, which at pie- 
sent is defective. It would also he no haidship to 
the companies concerned if they were compelled 
to keep a spare horse at the foot of every hill tra¬ 
versed by their coaches—to be used only for the 
ascent of the hill. 1 his is done in the case of the 
tramways in Vienna, which are splendidly horsed, 
and also in other laige cities, and the idea rests 
on the sound piiuciple that what is a fair load for 
a horse on the flat is not a lair load when a hill 
has to be climbed. 

But we must be content with small beginnings, 
and perhaps it is safer so. " Who goes softly, 
goes safely and far,” and proceeding in this way 
we may look fotw.ud with the more confidence to 
a time when each tump,any will undei stand that 
every horse it uses fonus part of its capital, and 
that its own interests are involved in die kind 
treatment of the animals upon which its seivice 
depends; and when public opinion in Japan will 
also recognise that cruelty to dumb animals is no 
more excusable than cruelty to human beings and 
give legislative shape to its conviction, and this ex¬ 
perience “ broadening slowly down ” and woi king 
in a nation gifted with an artistic refinement that 
is unique, may create that as yet nowhere attained 
millennium for domesticated animals in which 
there will be no need to eufoice the poet’s leaching 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride, 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 

lam, Sir, X. 

Tokyo, April 25th, 1891. 
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thrsil£ Nce OF contempt. 

TO THE 0F the "JAPAN MaIL.” 

Sir, — In case l ' ,e gentleman who edits the 
Japan Daily Herald, should wonder at no one's 
challenging the vciacity of the statements made 
in his leader—a lemarkable one even for the Japan 
Daily Herald —in Saturday’s issue of that paper 
and should thereby rashly conclude that his state¬ 
ments were unanswerable, I lake the liberty of 
infoiming him through you for his own private 
benefit, that the people best able to defend the 
gentleman on whose fair fame he casts such foul 
slanders, in all probability consider that the fittest 
answer is the silence of contempt. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


P.S.—Do you think it would be asking loo much 
of the Editor of the Herald to commit the following 
lines to memory, and repeat them every lime he 
sits down to write about other people :— 

For light he hate.1 as the deadly bale. 

Ay wont in desert darkness to remaine 

Where plain none might him see, nor he see any plaine. 


MUNICIPAL NOMENCLATURE. 


To the Editor of the “ Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Will you allow me to call attention, 
thioogh your columns, to the impropriety of 
translating the Sinico-Japanese term fu by the 
English word city? According to the current 
terminology, shi in Japanese stands for city and 
hence the equivalent of the phrase " City of Tokyo ” 
is Tokyo Shi, not Tokyo Fu which embraces con¬ 
siderable rural territory outside the bounds of the 
municipality. This is the more conspicuous in the 
case of Kyoto Fu, which comprises 29655 square 
ri. If a linear ri be taken as the equivalent of 
2.4 English miles, the aiea of Kyoto Fu would 
be 1708.13 square miles. Osaka Fu comptises 
115.72 square ri, the equivalent, 666.55 squat e 
miles; Tokyo Fu, 52.17 square ri, or 300.50 
square miles. Kyoto Fu comprises the three pto- 
vinces of Yamashiro, Tamba, and Tango and in¬ 
cludes within its borders the two sea ports of 
Miyazu and Maezutu on the Japan Sea, certainly 
too large a territory to be called a city. 

The following comparison of the population of 
the three fu and their respective capital cities 
will still blither illustrate the impropriety to which 
I refer : — 

Tokyo 1,559,5x7 Tokyo Shi... 1,313,299 
Osaka Fu... 1,281,• 50 Osaka Shi... 442,658 
Kyoto Fu... 874,084 Kyoto Shi... 275,780 
These figures are taken from the Tokei Nenkan 
published in September last. 

Would it not be better to abandon the attempt 
to discriminate between fu and ken, and render 
both by the word prefectiue? 

I remain, yours respectfully, D. C. G. 

Tokyo, April 28th, 1981. 


PAGES FROM KOREAN FOLK-LORE. 

- ♦- 

Yango and Sayo. 


On the eastern coast of Southern Korea in the 
ancient kingdom of Silla [Sin ra in Japanese] 
lived a humble fisherman named Yango, with his 
wife, Sayo. Every day Yango went and sat by the 
sea and fished or wandered up and down the shore 
in search of edible seaweed that clung to the rocks 
when the tide went out. They led a quiet industri¬ 
ous existence, with no gt eater ambition than to pet- 
form faithfully the ordinaty duties of life, and leave 
to their posterity an unblemished name. Perhaps 
it was for this vety reason that Providence deemed 
thein worthy to fill a higher position. One day 
Yango took his hook and line and tiudged off 
along the shot e to his favourite fishing place, a huge 
boulder that overhung the water. He slipped off 
his shoes as he always did before climbing the 
sleep rock and was soon comfortably sealed on 
its top, bailing his hook and puffing away at 
his pipe. He cast his hook and sal wailing for i 
his first bite, when the rock on which he sat 
began to tremble violently and then to 1 ise slowly 
and steadily straight into the air. The teirified 
fisherman clung to its tough smface and tried to 
think what sin he had committed of which this 
might be the punishment, but as his conscience was 
clear his fear turned to wonder and he looked 
about to see what was going on. By this lime 
he was high in air, and his novel air ship was 
bearing away to the East, as he could see by the 
water beneath and the receding mountains of his 
native laud. Soon he found himself approaching 
the islands of Japan, and before he knew it he was 
landed plump down in the middle of a Japanese 
village, whose inhabitants of course fled in all direc¬ 
tions. When they found courage to letuin, lie 


gave account of himself as best lie could by use of 
signs, but ill spite of his fisherman’s clothes they 
would believe nothing less than that he had come 
straight from Heaven as a gift of the Gods. So 
they made him their chief, and all the neighbouring 
peoples came and swore allegiance to him. But 
let us go back to Silla and see what is transpiring 
there. When Sayo found that Yango did not 
come back as usual for the night, she, like a sen¬ 
sible woman, decided that he must have wandeied 
so far along the shore that he found it impossible 
to get back and so had put up at some fisherman’s 
hut. But when the next day came and no Yango 
made his appearance, she became really alarmed 
and stalled out in search of him. She took the 
accustomed path down to the rock where Yango 
usually sal and fished, and there beside it she 
beheld his shoes just as he had left them. She 
dieaded to ascend the rock, which had of course 
returned from Japan, lest she should find him 
lying dead upon its top, but she forced herself 
to do it. She was greatly relieved and yet 
greatly perplexed to find that there was no one 
there. Where could he have gone without his 
shoes? As she was revolving this in her mind the 
rock began to tremble again, and to her consterna- 
lion it began to rise in the air. It carried hei 
straight to Japan and in a few minutes she was 
lauded safe and sound in Yango*s back yard, and 
a moment later was in his arms. But her depar¬ 
ture from Silla had been witnessed by some fisher¬ 
men, and in an incredibly shot l lime the story had 
spread throughout the length and bieadth of the 
land and was given perfect credence by the super¬ 
stitious and wonder loving people. It happened 
on the day after the story had been told to the king 
of Silla, that the astrologers and seers came to the 
palace in haste and asked for an immediate audi¬ 
ence. They said that the sun and moon had 
tefiised longer to shed their light upon Silla, but 
had reserved it all for the islands of Japan ; and 
indeed it so appeared, for an ominous gloom had 
settled over the land and was deepening eveiy 
moment. Nothing can describe the consternation 
that reigned at the palace. The whole court 
terrified out of its composure. It was only by the 
strong personal efforts of the king that sufficient 
order could be restored to consult concerning 
means for propitiating these important heavenly 
bodies. Tire two strange events—the remaikable 
departure of Yango and Sayo and the occulta 
tion of the sun and moon—connected themselves 
in the king’s mind, and not knowing what else 
to do, he dispatched an envoy to Japan to hunt 
up the involuntary exiles and biing them back. 
No sooner had the envoy set fool upon Japa¬ 
nese soil than he heard in everyone's mouth the 
names of the very ones he had come to find : 
"Our God given King and Queen Yango and 
Sayo.’’ He hastened straight to the Court and to 
the Royal presence, to which formality had not yet 
barred the way, and begged them to return with 
him to Silla or else their native land would be 
doomed to perpetual night. Yango, who seems to 
have adapted himself to his new surroundings with 
wonderful facility, answered thus : " I would will¬ 
ingly go, but it is evidently the hand of Providence 
that has sent me here to rule this people. How 
can I betray the trust thus confided to me and 
oppose the will of God?” Befoie the envoy 
could find words to nelition blither, Sayo, the 
Queen, said " I have here some rolls of silk. Take 
them and hasten back to Silla. Tell the King to 
make of the silk a broad sheet and spread it upon 
the ground and perfoi m upon it the sacrifices to the 
sun and moon. If lie does this they will again 
shine upon the laud.” The envoy needed no se¬ 
cond bidding, He posted back to his country, which 
he found slnouded in a profounder gloom than ever. 
The land was on the verge of anarchy. Bieatli- 
less, he hurried into the presence of the king, and 
laid before him the rolls of precious silk and told 
his tale. Soon the nimble fingers of the palace 
ladies were busy cutting the silk into lengths 
and sewing them together. The royal cottage 
passed out of the gate with almost unseemly haste 
by the light of flaring torches. The mystic sheet 
was spread, and the king, his voice liemhling 
with suppiessed emotion, pronounced the words 
of invocation. As the last word fell from his lips 
there came a burst of glorious light. The sun 
blazed forth, blinding for an instant their unac¬ 
customed eyes. And then there arose from that 
assembled multitude a shout that made the very 
heavens throb and palpitate. Not a vestige was 
left of the dreadful curse but the smoking remnants 
of the torches. The whole nation gave itself up 
to universal holiday. The silk was placed in 
handsome box which was named " The king box,” 
and preserved as a sacred heir-loom of the 
realm, and the grateful king conferred upon the 
village from which Yango and Sayo had 


OUR " SPECIAL ” TELLS THE STORY 
OF FELIX HOLT SECUNDUS. 


IN THREE SBCTIONS.—BY A. M. 


Section III.— In Yabakbi of Buzen. 

It was early morning. VVe had just emerged 
from the matutinal tub and were lying 011 the 
bamboo clad embankment of Nakatsu Castle in 
all the glory of yukata, ami feeling fit as an old 
Homeric Hero when U p iurapivdov ifirj bepas 
adayarouri bpoios. 

Below us was the stagnant lotus-covered moat, 
and beyond the faintest hum of life in the alley- 
ways of the old and sleepy town. It had been 
aining over-night, and the drops were sparkling 
on the twigs like brilliants on a Duchess at a Stale 
ball, while all along the inner cuiveof the horse¬ 
shoe range that swept up behind us, the mountain- 
torrents were flashing down in the gleaming sun¬ 
light like so many great supple sinuous glinting 
Pythons. Seaward, over the gables of the big 
Buddhist temple in Tera machi the reaches of the 
Suwo Nada shone and shimmered,—a huge silver- 
burnished shield with the crag peaked island of 
Himeshima a dull copper boss in the centie. 

I had brought out my usual armful of Hawk- 
ston’s classics, for it was not often in my life that 
I could afford to loll away a whole solid day over 
a dog-eared Sophocles, or a muchly be thumbed 
Lucretius. But I could then, and I did. This 
morning by luck I struck the opening of the fifth 
yEneid and as Hawkslon placed a cauip stool for 
himself and sunk into it with a luxutious sigh of 
physical content, I gave him the full benefit of the 
passage :— 

Interea medium /Eneas jam classe tenebat 
Certus iter, fluctusque atros aquilone sec -bat 
Mrenia respiciens, quae jam infelicis Elissae 
Conlucent tiammis. Quae tantum accenderit ignem, 
Caussa latet; duri magno ned amore dolores 
1‘olluto, notumque, furens quid femina possit 
Triste per augurium Teucrorum pectora ducunt. 

" Don’t you think Pius /Eeneas was an utter and 
was ’an unmitigated brute to treat Dido as he did?” 
I queried. 

Hawkslon started quickly : I saw he had caught 
my drift. But of course he wasn't going to say as 
much. 

" I do,” he answered sharply. " But not for 
deserting her. He couldn’t do less; he didn’t be¬ 
long to himself; he was Fate’s man, entrusted 
witlt the destiny of his nation. But it was another 
matter to go love-making and philandering with 
her, or rather to allow her to do so to him—it is 
all much of a muchness—and for that, in view of 
eveiy thing, he ought to have been kicked till he 
howled like a patent syren steam-whistle.” 

"Well, what would you have done in his case?” 
" Done! Most likely made an utter ass of 
myself! ” 

" Judging from what I know of you, I should 
think it highly probable,” I answered very drily, 
turning round my head as it lay propped on my 
left elbow and looking up into his face meaningly. 
"I’m going to talk straight to you; I ought to 
have done the business when I gave you back 
your MS., but your usual regiment of afternoon 
visitors began to file in just at the moment. Now 
by your own showing you’re nothing short of a 
blooming calf. Why the diable didn’t you give the 
woman a show to speak out what was on her 
mind? I’m just as good a Social-Democrat as 
you are, but I shouldn’t have been so deucedly 
touchy in this business as you’ve been, my son.” 

“ I’d advise you to-. 

"‘Mind my own business’ you weie going to 
say,” I interrupted quietly. " But at present I have 
none of my own, and so by way of keeping my 
hand in, 1 just takd a passing interest in other 
people’s. You know I’m a newspaper man, and 
a newspaper man can’t possibly exist unless he 
has something toward to amuse him. Now, as I 
read the romance, you aie just off on the wrong 
tack entirely. There is no Clara Vere de Vere 
nonsense in the business at all. It’s all Honest 
Injun, or I’m an idiot. Now, you know better 
than I that we can never rackett our fad through 
till we gel all the brains and intelligence on our 
side. And that woman has lots of both, and be¬ 
sides, cold and icy as she seems on the surface, 
she has got a heart surging with bubbling sym¬ 
pathy for the right and boiling with indignation 
at the wi ong.” 

"How do you know?” he inquired with an 
angry flash in his eyes. 

" Why, from yourself, to begin with. Do you 
think I’ve subbed copy and written leaders for 
seven years without learning to read between the 
litres of most compositions ? Yes I altogether 
you've done a very nice day’s work over litis affair, 
d you’ve a lot to be proud of 


• • . - — I attU you've a lot to be proud ol itt connection 

mysteriously dtsappeaied the name of Greeting lliere wiih. Why, think what we couldn’t accom- 
to the Sun. plish with a few women like her to do the bloom- 
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ing Egeria for ns and our crowd ! It’s not her 
money we want,—-it’s herself. And lieie you are, 
like /Eenens, Fate’s Man with the destinies of 
Australian Social-Democracy practically in the 
loof of your right hand ”—(this of course was an 
adroit hit of flattering exaggeration)—" and yet 
you fail, fail miserably, taken by the pitiable Pius 
/Eneas standard even—and that too by your own 
showing.” 

Hawkslon flushed, as he got up. He spoke 
never a word, but he just stepped behind me and 
gave me one of the most tremendous kicks I ever 
received in my-life. No bones were broken though. 
He then turned on his heel and sprang down the 
enbankment. Three minutes later I heard his 
voice calling the roll in school. I fancied there was 
an unusually cheeiy ring in its tones. 

I chuckled to myself as I turned over on my 
back with Virgil to keep me company. For the 
last week I had been in Heaven, in a manner of 
speaking. I had polished off the fag end of my 
" copy ” on the way up from Hongkong and 
here I was now with nothing earthly to do but 
to lie off and "spell” to my heart's content. 
And that was something ahead of a first class 
luxury after a seven years’ grind of journalistic 
hack-work in a country where you have now and 
then to do thiity odd hours at a stretch with the 
mercury at ioo° over-night even in the basement 
cellar, and Lord only knows how much in the 
machine-room up aloft where the presses clank and 
groan red-hot to the touch, and the “ comps ” strip 
to the buff and gasp for water a6 they wipe the 
sweat from their foreheads by the apronful. A 
seven years’ grind with scarcely a single sportive 
interlude that might be called a break. We are a 
young country, but we have got our journalism 
down fine. There you must be ready to wiite 
upon anything and everything at a moment’s 
notice—from a Change in the Ministry down to the 
Price of Fish, and you must write stuff loo that can 
be read just as it comes from the tip of the pen. 
There is no revising of proofs there even unto a 
sixth edition, and sending the final revise back 
patched and powdered and befrilled like an after¬ 
glow superannuated beauty of Queen Anne’s time. 
The devil stands over you as your pen tears along 
fast as a twenty-one knot racer with splotches and 
blotches flying from the cut water, like Black Caie 
astern of the Charioteer in Horace, and woe be unto 
your own mother’s son if you can’t last the pace ! 
You can't doctor up telegrams four days old ; and 
intelligence that has got beyond its first bloom of 
youth is a wall flower in that quarter. Under the 
fierce and fiery stars of Queensland neither news 
nor corpses will keep. Funeials always take place 
within four and twenty hours after the depar¬ 
ture of the deceased, for it is wonderful how 
quickly decay does its work in a country where it 
is a crowning glory to have a thermometer that 
goes IIO° when your neighbour’s records a beg¬ 
garly 108 0 only. And so with news. If you think 
of keeping it for next day the chancres are all in 
favour of your being utleily cooked. The other 
“ rag ” will as likely as not get wind of the thing 
and "scoop ” you. Now when an odd " scoop ” 
or two means a drop of three or four thousand in 
the circulation, it is seiious, and most papers 
simply can’t afford it. At least mine couldn't, and 
so for severt long years I had lived in a regular 
Sturm and Drang, in which Parliamentary Ban- j 
quels. Police Court Cases, Shipwrecks, Execu¬ 
tions, Murders, and Sudden Deaths wer e the most j 
str iking and picturesque objects in the landscape. J 
Wherefore now I was happy,—and meant to keep 
so till next time. Oh ! the joy of doing nothing, 
or what was infinitely better still—what you jolly 
well pleased after seven year s forcefulJslraiuiug at 
the oar ! 

I had got to mv present haven of shelter, from 
Nagasaki vid Shimonoseki, after sundry exciting 
adventures which can find no place lieie, inas¬ 
much as they would be digressions from lire main 
thread erf the discourse. 1 was delighted to find 
Hawkston almost as good as ever,—verging on 
plumpness in fact, and for him beastly lazy and 
lackirtg in energy. That was only on the surface 
though; as time went on I discovered Ire had not 
beett letting the grass grow under his feet,—a fact 
the Plutociats have since found out to their bitter 
cost. But that has nothing to do with the story. 

Only one thing at all marred my hedonic em¬ 
pyrean of repose. That was a liability to fits of 
shakes and shivers. We had lain unduly long in 
the river off Saigon, and malaria had there marked 
me for its own. So from Hongkong up I had had 
occasional bad half-hours, and even now it was 
not infrequently quinine for breakfast, quinine for 
tiffin and the same likewise for dinner. But it didn’t 
altogether lay me prostrate upon the flat of my 
hack, and in spit** of it I conti ived to see somewhat 
of the scenery of the place. When Hawkston was 
drilling his samurai in the mysteries of ciphering 
and spelling, in the pronunciation of " leetle dug ” 


and in the niceties in the mouthing of "r” and 
" I ” I used to star t off " prospecting ” on my own 
account. 

And that prospecting was worth while too. Of 
course I have seen fine hits of country in my lime 
—a man hasn’t globe-trotted so much as I without 
doing that. But of all the landscapes I’ve seen, 
whether under the lays of old Father Sol with 
the breezes of Heaven fresh blowing pure and 
sweet scudding in frolic across them, or on the 
walls of picture galleries, there is not a single 
one that could summon the mountains of Buzen 
befor e the tribunal of Paris with the faintest show 
of bearing away the apple. They are simply 
wondeifu), wonderful, wonderful,—utterly inde¬ 
scribable on paper. It is only an artist on canvas, 
with brush and paint that could do the faintest 
approach to justice to them, and even he would 
kick himself with dissatisfaction when lie had put all 
the cunning his right hand could compass into the 
work. Such a combination of contour and colour 
and sky must be unique in this planet of ours; 
this globe is over-small for two such fairy-lands. 
My happening upon it was in this wise. The 
first day after my arrival in Nakatsu, I took a 
fancy to a spin across the fields, inasmuch as I had 
had no chance of a regular “ breather” since I had 
shipped at Sydney. So just as Hawkston went 
off to the school-room I donned my flannels and 
looked about for a land-mark to make for. Right 
in the middle of the curve of the horse-shoe range 
was a long, lumbering mountain-mass with a 
fronting wall of perpendicular rock, its whole 
extent all sheei ly so, except at one spot, wher e 
a cork-screw seemed to climb up to the plateau 
that formed its summit. Its elevation might be 
2,500 feel, possibly a few bundl ed mor e. I guessed 
it must be about njne miles to its base, and about 
one more to its crown and that between 8 and 12 
o'clock when Hawkie came from his work I could 
easily do the trip there and hack again. That was 
nearly four hours for 20 miles—one mile of which 
would evidently be a scramble for an Angora goat 
going up, and on the other hand simply a matter of 
four minutes in the down-corning. So I started off 
with the str ide we used to take in paper-chases over 
Shotover Hill and Bagley Wood and Cumnor Rise, 
much to the astonishment of the unclad lieges in 
the rice-fields I had to skirt. For the matter of the 
first six miles all went well; then I began to be 
reminded that shipboard life is not good for train¬ 
ing and keeping hard, especially when complicated 
by occasional rounds of shakes and shiver s. In spite 
of it all though I made fairish time, and alter a 
series of dashes at the spirals of the cork-screw 
I reached the summit in a little over two hours, 
but utterly blown. I stopped to find if there was 
any wind to spare in the neighbourhood, and as l 
did so, I turned round. I then saw something to 
reward me for my exertions upward. One great 
rolling carpet of luscious green was spread on 
the floor of tire pancake crescent that lay between 
the foot hills and the sparkling sail-flecked azur e 
shimmering in the forenoon sweltering sun like a 
flood of molten silver. But this was simply a flea- 
bite to what was to come. I fared up acioss the 
gently rising plateau, and found it to be extensive, I 
—sizeable enough to hold two tarns in its bosom. 
The upper of these gave birth to a brawling moun¬ 
tain (orient that sped itt swiils along a boulder- 
fringed cour se, to tear in a sprayey rush adown 
the seaward cliffs with a wind-swept moan that 
lose and fell like the tones of an /Eoliun harp. 
Right above this was the extremest verge of the 
polygonal circuit. It curved up all round into 
mounds with the swell of a woman’s breasts. I 
mounted one of these. And then ! The sight 
that hurst upon my eyes is simply indescribable. 

I rubbed them, and then pinched my anatomy to 
make sure that I was not in dreamland. When I 
made sor e that 1 was really on mother Earth after 
all, I began to try to take it all in. 1 spent just 
six hours at this occupation, and had even then not 
got half through with the job. I got back to 
Nakatsu to find Hawkston organizing a search 
par ly to hunt for me. 

As I have said, the pauotama from Hachiinen- 
san—such is the name of the mountain Iliad scaled 
—is indescribable. At all events lam not going 
to attempt to describe it here. During my sojourn 
with Hawkston I went there a dozen times if I 
went once, and I mean to go yet again. Among 
other things it looks down upon Yabakei, the 
crowning glor y of Japanese scenery according to 
Rai Sanyo, the Poet Historian of Dai-Nippon. 
Though almost unknown to the ruck of fo¬ 
reigners, utterly so to the monstrous regiment of 
ginhe-trotters, it is, thanks to him, a household 
word among the natives of the country from 
Kili-ihiu even unto Karafuto. And no wonder. 
For the best part of half-a-score of miles it skills 
the mountain roots—a narrow gorge with walls 
of rock a sheer five hundred feet above the liver 
limpid clear, that scours tearing and roar ing and 


flashing around the Cyclopean boulders in its 
bed. Aloft, rocks,—here scarred and bare and 
1 ifted, ther e moss grown and cr eeper-clad—seem to 
start up on the verge of the awful precipices and 
join in moital combat in the battle-smoke of the 
cloud-drift that ever and anon euswalhes them. It 
is Tempe and Munden and Roncesvalles with re¬ 
miniscences of the Otera Gorge all rolled into one, 
with something else besides. 

The place is accessible to the tourist from two 
directions. The easiest way to reach it is from 
Shimonoseki vid Nakatsu. The other loule is a 
case of foui' days overlauding from Nagasaki, 
across the plains of Hizen and Chikugo, and up 
the valley of the river of that latter name to Hida 
in Bongo. The road from that spot to Nakatsu 
threads the whole stretch of the defile. It is neces¬ 
sary to grasp this firmly to understand what follows. 

The second Friday after my arrival I arranged 
a trip through Yabakei to Hik6sau, one of the 
most famous among the peaks of Buzen. I stalled 
off in the morning, with the intention of climbing 
Hachimensan once more and then coming down 
into Yabakei by a hill-path I had discovered, and 
waiting at the little inn below the monastery of 
Rakau, where Hawkie was to join me befoie night¬ 
fall. We meant to pass the night there and then 
fare further afield with peep of day. 

But there are sometimes rain clouds hanging 
about the summits of these hills, and it was my 
luck to meet one of these right in the teeth as I 
breasted the parapet of the plateau. I was soaked 
through and through in no time. I went ahead 
notwithstanding, hut by the time I reached the inn 
at Rakau I was shiver ing like an aspen-leaf, or a 
beggar receiving a charity-dole from a Philistine 
to the sound of the trumpet. I got the people 
of tire yadoya to understand what tire matter was, 
mainly by a liberal draft on the resources of the 
language of signs. They wanted to pul me to bed 
in the best room, but inasmuch as it looked uncom¬ 
monly chilly I got them to let me spread myself 
out in a little four and a half mat zashiki behind 
it. The floor of this zashiki was some eighteen 
incites above the level of the reception-room below. 
Just opposite the corner where I threw me down 
was a slit in the paper, and through it my eye 
could rake the whole of the other room and all that 
transpired therein. It was about five in the after¬ 
noon when I made the hotel. By this time the 
rain clouds had lifted,—driven off seaward by a 
rousing wind that was coming up screaming and 
whistling fiotn the south and increasing in vehe¬ 
mence apace. It began to roar and boom and 
bluster among the cliffs and crags in a way there 
was no mistaking. It was a typhoon, and a 
pretty lively one too at that—aloft on the peaks 
of the range a tegular out and out "buster” 
as we should phrase it at the Antipodes. I swal¬ 
lowed a dose of quinine—by good luck I was 
char ged with a phial of the ptecious stuff—and lay 
back beneath the mountain of futon piled atop of 
my quaking anatomy. By and by the turmoil of 
the tumultuous brattle of the blast and the thresh¬ 
ing of the bamboos on the shingles of the roof 
acted as a sor t of lullaby upon my sen res, and just 
as the gloaming was melting into the dusk I dosed 
off into the outskirts of dreamland. I was vaguely 
conscious of a change in the dir ectiou of the wind ; 
the moaning sound of the white-maned cascade 
just below tire inn grew louder apace, and as its 
sobbing rose into fitful wails I knew in conse¬ 
quence that the tempest was circling and veei ing 
round in tire rifts and tire gulches. 

I was just sinking into a feverish dose, when 
over all the luirly-hiii ly of the elemental stiife out¬ 
side, my ear caught the rush arid jangle of wheels, 
a sudden halt, and a loud insistent cry, which I 
took to be the Japanese for "open and Ire blowed 
to you.” 1 hen followed a scurrying among the 
nesan of the establishment, and while one opened 
the amado of the genka another placed lamps and 
cushions in lire adjoining room. Then followed a 
weltering flood of agglutinating honor ifics and a 
general polishing of foreheads on the tatami, I 
peeped ai the performance with amusement (for I 
was a griffin in the land in those days) and looked 
for the advent of the guest — he must be of no small 
moment in the locality—with some curiosity and 
interest. 

It lakes a fail amount to astonish a newspaper 
man, but I must confess to being utterly and com¬ 
pletely taken aback by what followed. 'I o begin 
with, it was a woman in European gar b that stepped 
into the room. And a real European she was loo 
undoubtedly, a good eighteen inches taller than 
the average Japanese lady, and with all the free 
and unfettered gr ace of movement that comes from 
treading mother earth in silk stockings and patent 
leathers instead of waddling duck-fashion on tabi 
and geta. Sire was thickly veiled and kept her hat 
on, but somehow I could have sworn that I knew 
her. I pinched myself again to make sure that I 
was really in my sober senses. When I was as 
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good as convince^, ^ was not at all "off my 
chump,” l \ooke J once more, and felt a strong 
inclination to ca" out. It was my aiislocratic 
female claim of tl ,e Barracoota. 

But I virtuously stifled my inclination and lay 
back with a grin, silently laughing to myself, 
spite of the shakes. 

When I again put my eye to the slit she had re¬ 
moved her head-gear, and there was her proud, dai 1c 
face in all its radiant glory'. Site was flushed and 
braced by her tussle with the wind, for it must have 
been right in her teeth during the last two ri of 
her drive down the gorge from Hida. I knew 
at once she had come from that part, because I 
heard her ask the guide who was outside the 
llueshoUi of the room if it was not possible to 
push on and reach Nakatsu that evening. I heard 
him suck in his breath, and assert that it would he 
“ difficult,” which in plain English means "Can’t 
be done nohow” in this country of overwhelming 
politeness. 

With a short sigh she gave orders to bring in 
her baggage. Like all itinerant females, she had 
a fair amount of fixings—two kurnma loads I 
judged when I sized up the sum total of the 
cargo dumped upon the floor. Even if I hadn’t 
known as much before I would at once have set 
her down as an old traveller and a woman of 
resources. Of course, there were no seals in the 
place, the nearest chair being twelve miles off in the 
policeman's box at the gale of Nakatsu Castle. But 
that didn’t matter. By a skilful disposition ol 
boxes and shawls and wiaps she extemporized 
something in the fashion of an Oiiental divan, 
amidst a chorus of "He! Ha! Ha! Kekko ! Rippa 
na!” from the admiring denizens of the shanty. 
She went out and then shoitly came in and sat 
down, and, placing her left elbow on her knee and 
her cliiu in the palm of her hand, gazed pensively 
before her witli a wonderful play of lights and 
shadows scudding across her faultless clear-cut 
features. 

She sat in this pose for perhaps the best part of 
ten minutes, when there came a furious balteiing 
on the door, and Hawkston’s voice rang out loud 
above the storm, demanding where the Devil I was. 
She started and flushed all over and clutched the 
bosom of her diess, Iter fingers booking convul¬ 
sively in its lich and glossy material. It was the 
only time I had seen her in the least stailied out 
of that haughty yet easy repose of manner, that I 
was inclined to set down as having been imbibed 
with her lady mother’s milk. But slai tied she was 
that time,—like a fawn when the stag trumpets 
forth the alarm of the winding of the pack. 

Hawkston was well acquainted with the people 
of the inn, and so did not stand on over-much 
ceremony about finding his way for himself as soon 
as he got over tire threshold. He made for the 
best room straight, and threw back l\\eshoJi, Their 
ther e was a brace of stifled exclamations and next 
a long and death like pause. You could hear only 
the ticking of tire clock on the wall and tire boom 
of the wind in the pass and the rustling thrash of 
the bamboos on the roof. 

She was tire first to recover herself, and at once 
took the initiative in making tire running. Hawk¬ 
ston was evidently utterly floored,—however he 
came up to time when she stepped forward will) 
outstretched hand, and a look on her face such 
as I had never seen on it, nor he either before 
me, as I shrewdly suspect. Pride and haughti¬ 
ness melted from it swift and sudden as the Hok¬ 
kaido sitow in June, and graciousness and sweet¬ 
ness and the love-light flushed and beamed in 
its stead, coming with a rush as come tire flowers 
in tire Yezo meads when they throw their winter 
mantle from off them at a twitch. I never realized 
till then what a dread atrd potent thing a woman's 
gracious wiusomeness could be. Strong, strong in 
sober truth needs must lie the man that means to 
stand fast atrd firm against such weapons as the 
Viscountess then had armed herself witli. I-saw 
at a glance that Hawkie’s fall was fated,—surer 
than most things written in the hook of doom, and 
I laughed softly, joying with all my soul in Iris over¬ 
throw, although the malaria was shaking me as 
terrier shakes a rat. 

"So,” she said, with a smile for which a man 
might well place his immortal part in jeopardy, 
"we meet again, and as usual in most romantic 
circumstances!” 

" It seems so I” was the answer, Hawkie trying 
to keep cool and unconcerned-like as far as polite¬ 
ness would let him,—though I knew his heart was 
thumping like a twenty-five ton steam-hammer 
talking to a piece of armour-plating. 

I saw that she was watching him as you watch 
the play of a boxer in the ring that you've got to 
tackle next bout. 

"Yes,” he went on, as she said nothing in reply 
to the three monosyllables Ire had answered her 
with. "This is an odd meeting !” 

" Your look seems to ask how it came about,” 


sire said slowly and softly, still watching intently. 
" What if I said that the fame of Yabakei lias 
travelled afar and that I’ve made a pilgrimage to 
the spot?” 

"Then,” thought I to myself, "Your Ladyship 
would be uncommonly near to telling a regular 
whopper. If what you say is true you must have 
cat’s eyes. Half an-hour ago I Ireaid you say you 
wanted to push on to Nakatsu to-night, and folks 
don’t usually choose tire pitchy mirk for taking in 
the points of Yabakei ! ” 

But I saw she was merely fencing to gain time, 
and to be sure of her giound before opening the 
attack—if she should be under the necessity of 
having to do so. Sire motioned Hawkston to a 
seat on the divan and he sal down. I then caught 
a full sight of his face; it was as pale as a ghost’s. 

"Well,” she resumed, as Hawkston remarked 
that Yabakei was well wor th the trouble she had 
taken to reach it, " I’m going to be frank and open. 
And I beg of you to meet me in a similar man¬ 
ner. It wasn’t Yabakei, or scene: y, or sight seeing, 
or anything like that that brought me. When 1 
saw you last time I asked you to call on me three 
days aftei war ds. You didn’t, and so I have had 
the trouble of coming to call on you !” 

"Indeed!” he replied. "The business must 
be important aitd weighty ! ” 

"It is,—very. Wiry did you not come to see 
me, in Brisbane as l asked you? ' 

" I had my reasons ! ” 

" I should fancy as much at least. And what 
wer e they ? I’ll tell yon,” sire went on quickly and 
motioning him not to interrupt. " It was simply 
pr ide fiist, pi ide second, and pride third. It was 
very chivahous in you to put me under obligations 
as you had, and then to do all you could to make 
me feel them ! ” 

" I did nothing of the sort,” he said hotly with 
a start. " But you wanted to make me your pen¬ 
sioner, and I will become no woman’s hanger-on ! ” 

" You mistake,” she said gently placing a hand 
upon Iris sleeve. " But don’t go on persisting in this 
hideous misunderstanding. You think I waul you 
to give up your aims, your wor k, your ‘ crowd ' as 
you call it;—you see I can talk your language—I 
don't. It is your staunchness tiler e that fii st won my 
regard. I said I would speak plainly and I’mjdoing 
it now. This is altogether too deadly serious to ad¬ 
mit of fencing and playing at cr oss pur poses. That 
day beside the scaur-brink — (here sire shuddered 
slightly, though her face flushed with a little more 
colour than before)—I guessed how it stood witli 
you. Proud, proud, the pride of a fallen arch¬ 
angel ! It was that speech of mine at Ponsonby’s 
dinner that lay at the toot of the evil. I did make 
it to lest your mettle,—that I shan’t deny. And 
I found yours ring true, as I've never yet found 
man’s. Then when you left the station I saw you 
meant to rend me a lesson. But your pride led 
you astray ; you misread me. From any one else 
it would have been an insult only’, from you it 
was a rankling wound. Then I waited, thinking a 
chance to make you under stand would come. Once 
in tire Gardens I was near it. But I was afraid— 
the sole and only time in all my life. Then you were 
generous”—(here was a most pronounced touch 
of tire old biting sarcasm in her tones). " And 
you did your best to give me another chance and 
to make it easy for me.” 

" I did what I thought was best ! ” he inter¬ 
rupted huskily. 

" Of course you did !” sire said ironically. “ But 
it was for tire very wotst. Now I’m going to speak 
out plainly,—to throw all the mock modesty of my 
sex to the winds. I have money, and power and 
some small share of brains, and I want to use 
them aright. I can do better tilings than merely 
make doles to beggars and leach orphan-boys to 
read and orphan-guls to sew. The world is not 
to be mended to any great extent by dilettante 
charity and humanitarianism of that protoplasmic 
order. You know that as well as I do. You’ve 
said it and written it a hundred times. You 
want to reconstruct, not to linker. Very well, 
here is what I have come three thousand miles 
out of my way to ask. ‘ Will you let me help 
you ? ’ ” 

It was at once hold and brilliant play. But 
when the stakes are lifelong happiness or misery 
it is well to keep a straight bat and to lay on 
the wood with all the powder one can put into the 
strokes. 

She looked straight into his eyes, watching his 
face with all her soul. I could trace the curves 
of her bosom by tire heaving of her dress. 

" How do you mean ?” asked Hawkston, slowly 
looking at her as if lie were wrestling with a dream. 

" You don’t -” and lie stopped. But a great 

blaze of light was springing up iti his eyes. 

" I do,” she said, with a defiant ring in her words. 
Then she threw out both her hands in fi out of her. 

"You are a most unaccomodating man, why will 
you not meet me half-way?” 


At this I fit inclined to get up, shakes and all, 
and punch Hawkston’s head for him, and knock 
him down, and kick him till my feet were soi e 
when I got him here. 

But just then he-. At this moment I was 

taken with a most tremendous fit of shivering and 
had to pop my head under the futon to deaden the 
chatter ing of my ivories. I kept in that position 
for ten miuiiics perhaps. When I looked out again 
they wer e both standing in the middle of the floor. 
Ire witli his a< in round her waist and her head upon 
his shoulder. They were a pair to look at too. As I 
marked them I thought how utterly they knocked 
the stuffing out of what pedants and schoolmasters 
set down as a horrible example of " bad gram¬ 
mar ” in Milion ;— 

Adam the poodliest man of men since born 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

As if foot sooth poets ever tlriitk of wooden¬ 
headed dominies and their dry-as-dust canons of 
style when they lake pen in hand ! 

They were billing and cooing like a pair of turtle 
doves or two young pigeons, and I felt awkward 
and generally very much de tiop. So I ducked 
down again under- the futon, and thought what 
asses folks make of themselves when they are 
fatuous enough to "get shook ” on each other. 

At last their conversation began to show signs 
of sanity and coherence, and lie ultimately asked 
her a straightforward, sensible question. 

" But however did you discover my whereabouts, 
sweetheart ? ” 

Although " sweetheart *' was a vocable against 
which my whole soul revolted, I yet picked up my 
ears and listened to her reply. 

" How did 1 find you out? By the sheerest ac¬ 
cident. We had a special corr espondent who had 
come on hoard in a disguise that was a triumph. 
At first I set the fellow down as a thorough-paced 
blackguard — ("I knew that already, your Lady¬ 
ship,” thinks I to myself),—but be turned out a 
disappointment and fraud as far as that went. At 
Port Darwin he transferred himself from the 
steerage to lire saloon and signalized his advent 
among decent people by reading our bullying cap¬ 
tain a lesson on manners it was a luxury to listen 
to. My curiosity in the man was excited and I 
watched him pretty closely, and from pulling one 
thing and another together I was in a pretty fair 
way of guessing his trade. One evening I went 
tip on deck to think in the dusk—I shan’t tell you 
of what—and that Russian Volkslied you used to 
sing was coursing through my head, Suddenly 
the air broke out astern of us, weird, spectral, un¬ 
canny. At fir st I fancied it must he imagination 
running i iot. But as I str ained and listened witli all 
my soul in my ears, strung to the tenseness of a bow 
bent to'the breaking, the thing went on and on. 
Only the execution was rough, and here and there 
the quaver of a false note. ("The Devil” I 
mullet ed.) I started up and there was our steerage 
friend leaning over the taffrail. He looked round 
all of a sudden. I felt almost driven to ask him 
on the spot where he had picked up tire air, but 
reason told me I could get at it in a mor e seemly 
and natural manner by waiting. So next day I 
easily found means to make his acquaintance. 
The very fates in their courses fought for me; a 
letter he had on deck was blown by the breeze 
right into my lap. Women’s eyes are quick 
where their hearts are concerned, and I thrilled 
as I recognized your handwriting. Then I set to 
work to worm out of him all about you, and al¬ 
though he is no fool, I succeeded in no mean 
measure. . I got him to read the Romance, as Ire 
calls it, he has culled from your diary. I once or 
twice fancied he had detected my identity ; if lie 
did lie was very careful to give no hint of having 
done it." 

“Whew!” interrupted Hawkston. “That’s it, 
is it ? Of cour se he must have ; he is uncommonly 
sharp at that soil of thing ! Why! He is tire man 
who worked out the mystery of tire Stuart Minder 
Case, when the Detectives were utterly baffled. 
And you may be absolutely certain that he vio¬ 
lated the seer ecy of my MS. not without grounds he 
thought amply valid for doing so.” 

"That may account for the moral reflections lie 
garnished the latter with by way of commentary. 
If he did know all about it, lie told me some of tire 
—I shan’t rudest,—but plainest tilings I ever lis¬ 
tened to in my life !” 

"The brute” muttered Hawkston. "I’ve a 
mind to cut him for ever !” 

“That’s the thanks a fellow gets for meddling 
in other folks’ love affairs,” thought I to myself. 
" Hang me, if I’ll ever play at a go-between 
again !” 

" No,” sire said. " If it hadn’t been for him, 
my future would have been bleak and cheerless 
indeed !” 

For some seconds neither spoke, but they stood 
looking unutterable tilings. 

Now in a Greek Drama this is just the soil 
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of spot where llie Chorus would have struck in 
to liven matters up a bit, and generally help 
pass the time of day. So, with a sense of sei v- 
ing the eternal fitness of things, I ransacked 
and lummaged the pigeon-holes of my memory 
for something more or less appropiiate to the oc¬ 
casion. I never saw much good in these poet 
fellows myself, ’cepl that they come in handy now 
and again in a case of the desct iption next door. I 
took what came uppeimost, and as luck would 
have it, I struck upon what Archdeacon Fat rar cha¬ 
racterises as the most beautiful song to a woman 
in the English tongue. You could have heard a 
pin drop on the tatami in the neighbouring room 
as I gave the thing with all the feeling and effect 
the shivers would let me throw into it,— 


There’s a woman like a dewdrop, 9he’s so purer than the purest; 
And her noble heart's the noblest, yes, and her sure faith's the 
surest; 

And her eyes are dark and humid, like the depth on depth of 
lustre. 

Hid i' the harebell, while her tresses, sunnier than the wild-grape 
cluster, 

Gush in golden-tinted plenty down her neck’s rose-misted 
marble; 

Then her voice’s music—call it the well's bubbling, the bird’s 
warble ! 

And this woman says, ■* My days were sunless and my nights 
were moonless. 

Parched the pleasant April herbage, and the lark’s heart’s out¬ 
break tuneless, 

If you loved me not I ” And I who—ah, for words of flame!— 
adore her, 

Who am mad to lay my spirit prostrate palpably before her— 

1 may enter at her portal soon, as now her lattice takes me, 

And by noontide as by night make her mine, as hers she makes 
me ! 

Then when I finished, Hawkston look two seven- 
leagued strides across the mats and dashed open 
the shoji with needless and most iucousidei ate 
violence. 

“ You scoundrel! " he began. “ Here y.m are 
at your deviltry again ! I’ve a good mind to punch 
your head! " 

“Anyhow,” said I, with my teeth a chatter like 
a mill-hopper, “if yon will peisist in your inhuman 
and misguided wrongheadedness, at least he 
Christian enough to fix me with a dose of quinine 
before yon open the show. These shakes will be 
the death of me ! ” 

“Oli! Mr. Johnson! Oli ! Poor fellow !” ex¬ 
claimed the Viscountess, when she caught sight of 
my plight as I lay trembling among (lie futon. 
“ YVheie is the medicine, Will? Ouick ! I‘ll give 
it him myself.” 

And she did. As I watched her jewelled ta¬ 
per fingers with their pink nails manipulating 
the glass, I concluded that it was’nt such a had 
thing to have malaria when there was a Viscountess 
in the ueighhom hood to dose you. Her sympathy 
was cheap at the price. 

After all you see theie are points in hobnobbing 
with aristocrats,—females for choice. 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

- ♦ - 

The Asiatic Society of Japan has taken an ex¬ 
cellent new departure, as will he seen l.y the fol¬ 
lowing circular, which lias just been addressed to 
the members. We can trace in it very distinctly 
the indefatigable hand of Mr. J. H. Wigntoie, 
one of the mest earnest and successful students of 
Japan that has yet visited the country :— 

Tokyo, Mai ch 1, 1891. 

To- 

Every observer in Japan must have noticed 
that the customary institutions of the old regime 
are rapidly disappearing or suffeiing modifica¬ 
tion of some sort. There aie many reasons why 
those of us whose duty or interest brings tis to 
to one or anther part of Japan should make some 
effoit to obtain a detailed record of these in¬ 
stitutions before it is too late. S.-ich a record does 
not exist, except in fragments. It lias been and 
it must be impossible for isolated woikers, however 
deep their inteiest and however extended their 
leisure, to peiform the task or any considerable 
part of it single handed. If no other reason ex¬ 
isted, the great diveisily of local usage would 
.alone prevent this. With the object, therefore, 
of performing a service which can be performed 
in no olliei way, and which, if done at all, must be 
done now, the Asiatic Society of Japan lias under¬ 
taken to organize and diiecl the work necessary 
for the recording of the facts relating to these 
institutions. 

The real labour and ci edit will of course be for 
those who will consent to lend their aid and to 
volunteer in the recording of that which has come 
under their own immediate observation. The 
Society will organize the effort, will help as much 
as possible by plans and by suggestion, and will 
collale, arrange, and publish the material received 
from all sources. Entire credit will of course be 
given to every observer. The work will be in 


cliarge'of a Committee, and the Committee begins 
its wot k by making this appeal to all those in 
Japan who are in a position to give any aid what¬ 
soever. The common interest which we all have 
in preserving some memorials of the fast disap¬ 
pearing customs, the advantage of an acquaintance 
with the old condition of things as a help lowaids 
understanding and directing the progiessof to day, 
the value of these facts for European and Ameti- 
can students of comparative institutions,—these 
considerations, it is hoped, may induce all such 
persons to enroll themselves on the list of obsei vers. 

Tlie general subject—customary institutions—is 
a hioad one, and is meant to include roughly those 
departments in which direct observation or per¬ 
sonal effort upon the scene is uecessaiy for se<ur- 
iug proper information. The belief of the Society 
is that those topics, the material of which lies solely 
in written or printed form, may be postponed or 
may be left to casual individual effoi t, while the 
above subjects ate in need of immediate effort. 
There would he included, for example, folk-lore, 
rmal governmental institutions, land tenure and 
ngiicultuial customs, town life and government, 
religious societies and practices, etc. It is of 
course impossible to prepare at once for the in¬ 
vestigation of all these topics. It has been decided 
to begin with that which is the most feasible, land 
(eituie, and to take up perhaps from time to time 
the subject of 1111 al government, town life, folk-lore, 
•eligion, oi such others as may become feasible. 

You are tliei eforefm e earnestly requested to do 
what you can in aiding ibis enterpiise. If each 
one will do the share which it falls in his way to 
do, success will be assured. The least amount is 
better than none. 

You are requested to report finally before the 
end of one year from this date, that is, by March 
I, 1892. But for the convenience of yourself and 
of the Committee, and in order to secure steady 
progiess, you aie requested to report once in each 
quaiter, that is, by June I, Sept. 1 , ami Dec. I, 
respectively. The nature of the inquiries is such 
that, with reasonable opportunities, complete an¬ 
swers might be obtained in a slioit time; but as 
btndc anccs necessai ily at ise, it has been thought 
that the full per iod of one year would be ntoi e pi o- 
duclive of icsulls. As a recoi d must be kept, you 
are requested to send your name to the Society 
immediately. 1 

The following general suggestions are offered as 
to the mode of conducting inquiries. 

1. I11 most cases it will be necessary to consult 
local gakusha, ex-officers under the Shogunate 01 
a daimyo, old farmers, local officials, etc. As 
many as possible should be consulted, and the 
name and position of each informant noted in eacl 
case in connection with the information obtained. 

2. Wherever it is possible, obtain the gift or the 
loan of documents,—land registers, wills, deeds, 
and records of evei y kind. The importance of this 
cannot he too much insisted upon. If you are able 
to do nothing else , at least obtain and forward asfull 
a set as possible of the local documents of some tnura 
m your vicinity. A note of the most importan 
ones is given in the questions enclosed (Part V.). 
lo each one should be appended a note of the 
name and occupation of the donor and the place 
to which it relates. A suitable acknowledgment 
will he made by the Society to the donor, and his 
name will be published in the Committee’s tepoit. 
Printed or manusciipt local histoiies will he of 
special value; many ken are now having these 
prepared. The officials of the keiicho or gunyakti 
sho will always be found very helpful. 

3. No special order or form is necessary for the 
transmission of the answers. But it will probably 
be desirable to place together all matei ial obtained 
from the same informant, and to note by the pro¬ 
per numbers the questions to which the different 
material 1 elates. 

4. The questions enclosed are intended merely 
as clues. Any more detailed information bearing 
on these or on 1 elated topics will be gladly re- 
ceived. Any partial investigation will be wel¬ 
comed. But let each one do something, if only by 
collecting and sending original documents. It is 
hoped that you will do something for us in re¬ 
sponse to the earnest appeal of the Society. 

Thb Committee on Ethnography, Asiatic 
Society of Japan. 

Members of the Committee. 

Ci ay MacCauley,'C hairman. 

J. M. Dixon, 

W. Knox, 

T. M. McNair, 

J. H. WlGMORB. 

Address communications lo the Secretary of the 
Committee, 

J. H. Wigmore, 

Keiogijiku Daigaku, Mila, Tokyo. 


Land Tenure: Topics for Inguiry. 
prepared by thr committke on ethnography, 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

I.—FEUDAL HOLDINGS. 

1. —In this han what chief feudal lord occupied 

the lenitory? If some part of the han were held 
by dependent nobles, who were these P [By 
“ chief feudal lords ” are meant those who ac¬ 
knowledged no superior other than the Shogun or 
the Mikado. By “ dependent nobles ” are meant 
those who owed a direct allegiance to a chief 
feudal loid. “Chief feudal lord” is nearly but 
not quite synonymous with daimyo. " Dependent 
noble ” includes the lesser daimyo, and the other 
nobles of lower rank, but excludes ordinary 
samurai, who usually did not hold land and were 
paid by chigyo or karoku, a stipend of rice given 
by their lord.] 6 

2. —What were the relative areas of the han 
teriitory occupied by each? How many tnura 

Awdjoka P Did the dependent nobles render ser¬ 
vice to their supeiiors by a military contingent or 
by a payment of rice? If the latter, how much ? 

3 —I" this han, weie the ordinary samurai 
holders of land or were they paid by chigyo f If 
the former, on what condition did they hold the 
land from their lord ? If paid by chigyo or karoku 
was a special part of the han set aside for their 
incomes (kyunin mai), distinct from the demesne 
land of the lord himself (okura-iridaka)? 

4. —How did these land-holding samurai culti- 
vate their land,—by servants, by renlpaying ten- 
ants, or otherwise? What proportion of produce 
was rendered to them by the actual cultivatois ? 

5. —How numerous were they, and in what p.o- 
porlion was their number to other land owners? 
Did they live on their land thioughout the year ? 
Did their cultivators serve as armed retainers in 
lime of war ? 

6. —By what names were these land holding 
samurai known,—goshi, inaka samurai, gb nb. 
etc. P What was the significance of the diffe.ent 
tames? 

J.—Goshi (great laud-owners, quasi indepen¬ 
dent, having high privileges, exempt from militai y 
service, and usually paying no taxes) : weie llieie 
any of these in this han ? If so, obtain as much 
of then history as possible. What was their o. igin 
special privileges, the size of their estates, the 
number of their retainers? Were the latter two- 
sworded men ? 

II.—NON-FEUDAL HOLDINGS. 

I.—IN GKNBKAL. 

, I ’~ TI,e mur “ seems to have been the unit of 
sub-d.vision. Did it consist of scatte.ed houses or 
of a sti eel or sheets of dwellings, with the fields 
disttmilled about this nucleus? What was the 
usual size of the tnura or other unit ? What other 
•etms were used lo denote a ntura P 

WCie the diffe,e,,t classes of land? 
Was there ta (rice-land), hata, hatake (upland), 
mira (waste), shibachi, makusa ba (meadow, grass¬ 
land) taku-cht, yashiki-chi (house-land), hayashi 
rtmboku, mart (fo.est), san rin, yama (mountain)’ 
sntnden (new land), meiden (a large estate, somel 
times also a small indivisible plot)? What was 
the accepted signification of these terms? Were 
there any synonyms for them, or any further te. ms P 

■ Z TVY *.? ! ' e, f a " y s,lbdi vision of the arable 
land (ta, hata, den-yen, dempata) into two, three 
or more districts or la.ge fields (azana) ? If so’ 
what was the origin, the pu.pose, and the extent 
of these districts P 

4.—Was land owned by each farmer in each 
district or in several parts of the tnura ? If so 
was Hide any piinciple underlying ,|,j s distribu¬ 
tion, and what was its origin ? At any previous 
"me had the distnbution been more regular P Was 


there any periodic shifting about (kuruma saku) P 
If so under What rules and by what ceremonies 
was the shifting earned out P Were there anv 
special customs a.ising out of this distribution^ 
5-—Did each small plot of land (na, meiden) 
have a name (of some family formerly owning it) ? 
If so, what size was this plot and how did it come 
° be of this size? Was it indivisible by sale or 
,,l ' e ' ,t *"“ ? ) Vas ,1,e " an,e ever changed ? 

6 .—What other customs of cultivation were there 
m regard to tools, variety of crops, fallow-land, 
extra crops exposure of the laud to points of the 

nluJ^T’ ? the " se of " d g e * balks (aie) between 
plots, etc.? What ceremonies were in vogue, on 

IancTp" 1 0CCas,0 " s, co "" e cted with the use of the 

d J'7^ ha u a " d Was ’" cl,,ded "" d <f the term 

den?“ Wl F ?° W " ,U ? 1,4 a mUra was 

den? What were the 1 tiles for reclaiming land ? 

If the mura as a whole reclaimed a piece of land, 

how were the shares of burden and of profit f^ 

cA w' na 'f. a " a " Red , ? J Was ,he ,ecla "ialio» of 
tJ n 7 un" . CO " cea , led ’ ^ escape the payment of 
taxes ? What penalty was there for this P 
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8.—What extent <>f meadow or grass land was 
there in a mura ? What was the proportion of 
grass-land (in the hall) owned by private persons, 
by mura, and by the feudal lord ? 

9—What extent of land was allowed for yashiki- 
chi? Could it be increased by special permission ? 
Was it ever cultivated ? 

to.—What was the respective extent of moun¬ 
tain, forest, and waste land in the ordinary mura 
and in whole han ? 

II.—What was the economic condition of this 
han? Were the farmers contented ? What were 
the causes? Was the feudal loid oppressive or the 
reverse? Were the farmers industrious? Were 
floods or other disasters frequent? Were the 
administrative officers ( kori bugyo, gundai, dai- 
kwan, etc.) given to oppression P 

2 .—LAND-OWNERS. 

1. —What various classes of land-owners weie 
there? Takamocht (owners of large estates), neoi 
(born in the mura), kusawake (pioneer families, 
the earliest settlers), koshi-saku (those who lived 
in one mura and owned land in another), etc., 
etc.: catefully inquire into these distinctions and 
others, and into the relative number of each kind 
of land-owners in each mura. 

2. —What was the relation of land-owning to the 
privilege of taking part in the village assembly 
\yoriai)l Could land-owners alone sit and vote? 
Or could rentres sit but not vote P Could trades¬ 
men ( shouiu ) sit or vote ? Could land-owners 
alone become mura officers ( mura-yakunin ) ? Or 
was the line drawn not between owneisand rentcis 
(kosaku) but between large {cho byakusho, b- 
byaknsho, osa-bvakusho) and small fainieis {ko- 
mat, ko-byakushb, hira byakusho) ? What was the 
significance of those terms, and what privileges 
rested on the distinctions? 

3. —RENTERS OF LAND; LANDLORD AND 
TENANT. 

1. —What was the number and relative propor¬ 
tion of renters (jikaribyakusho, kosaku-nin) in the 
mura? Linder how many landlords were they 
distributed ? Was all the land of the same land¬ 
lord together or was it indiscriminately scattered 
through the mura ? What was the usual size of 
the rented plot ? 

2. — How had these renters become renters, by 
falling fi om the position of owners or by rising from 
that of misunomi (the lowest class of cultivators)? 
What was the woi d for “ renters ”? Did kosaku 
elude only renters, or both renters and misunomi, 
or only small land owners ? 

3. —What was the usual rent {kosakuiri, kosaku- 
mai, iretsuke-mai ) paid by the renters? Was ft 
fined for the mura as a whole—by the mtira-ya- 
kunin, for example—by the landlords as a whole, 
or did each landlord fix it for his own land? If 
the former, obtain documents; if the rent is named 
in hyo (bale), or other special unit, ascertain the 
local equivalent of this unit in koktt. In any case, 
learn whether the nominal rent was the real rent, 
and how much, if any, they differed. 

4. —When and in what medium was rent pay¬ 
able? Was an agreement ever made or allowed 
that the tenant should pay the taxes ? Was a rebate 
of rent allowed in case of flood, etc'? Who allow¬ 
ed it, the landlord or the mura officers? Was the 
rebate a loan or a gift P Were the mura of this 
han in the habit of asking these rebates? What 
was the form of petition? 

5. —What different kind of Kosaku were there ? 
Jikigosaku (renting by a foreclosed mortgagor), 
\ax yei-gosaku (renting perpetually or for an indefi¬ 
nite lime), de-saku, irigosaku (renting in one mura 
and living in anothei), betsu gosaku (tenting by 
a third party of land held under a foreclosed mort¬ 
gage), iemori gosaku (holding land rent free, for 
services in the collection of other rents of the land¬ 
lord) : were these or others in existence? Ascer¬ 
tain exactly their special incidents. 

6. —What vattous terms of lease wet e in use? 
When a term expired was it usually renewed ? 
Was there any competition for a vacant tenancy 
and if so, how was the land awarded among the 
competitors? Was eviction allowable, in the case 
of ordinary kosaku, for nonpayment of rent, fo 
misconduct, etc. ? Was it allowable at the pleasure 
of the landlord ? If trot, was public opirtiou alone 
the restraining force? If so, what was the general 
feeling of the people as to its propriety ? 

7. —Could yet'gosaku be evicted for any cause 
except nonpayment of rent ? How many failures 
to pay must first occur ? How did yei-gosaku ai ise 
Did all kosaku who had been in possession for 20 
years (or some other term) acquire the lights of 
yei-gosaku as to permanence of tenure? 

8. —In any of these cases was eviction frequent ? 
How many evictions a year were there in a given 
mura ? What become of the evicted tenant ? 

9. —Weie there ever any complaints by the 
tenants about high rents? How did they proceed 
to get a reduction ? Did they ever use force or 


resort to extraordinary measures to secure such 
demands? If so, did they usually succeed? 

10. — Did the landlords ever raise rents, either 
alone or in combination P If so, did the tenants 
object, as above ? 

11. —What were the relations of landlord and 
tenant as tegards harmony and mutual regard? 
Was the landlord like a father and adviser, assist- 
ng in times of difficulty and looked up to as a 

superior and friend? 

12. —What was the economic condition of the 
enters ? Was there great distinction in mode of 

life and in income between them and the landlords ? 

4.—MIZUNOMi. 

1. —Were misunomi attached to the soil they 
cultivated? Did they live in their own houses or 
on the yashiki-chi of their masters? What lights 
had they in regard to the land? Weie they often 
evicted? Did they often become kosaku and how? 
In what way did they render rent or produce 
to their master? What power did he have over 
their persons? Were they in origin for the most 
part strangers or fugitives immigrating from other 
mura, or disgr aced membeis of their own mura , 
or serfs who had obtained some independence? 

2. — What other terms were used to denote the 
lowest class of cultivators? 

5.—SPECIAL METHODS OF HOLDING. 

In many places peculiar systems were in vogue. 
In Echigo, for example, there were large land- 
owners cultivating by means of numerous tenants 
(fudai, niwago, tnonya, kaho) towards whom they 
stood in a paternal 1 elation. In Satsuma most of 
the samurai were landholders. In Hida there aie 
family communities, of 40 or 50 membeis, who 
cultivate the fields in common, the head of the 
family distributing the proceeds. In Sendai, 
Dewa, Aomori, Tosa, and elsewhere, such special 
developments are likely to occur. Inquire for 
them, noting all the details. 

6.—TEMPLE LANDS (jISHA-RYO, KIFU CHl). 

1. —What extent of land in the han was held by 
temples? Distinguish between endowments from 
the lord or the Shogunate, and gifts from the 
people {kifu chi), and land otherwise acquired. 
In what proportions were the different kinds? In 
each case, how was the land woiked, by tenants 
or by labourers ? Were the ordinary mura temples 
cultivated by the villagers as a whole or by the 
paiishioners of the respective temples, or other- 

ise? Under what regulations as to the amount 
of each man’s service? 

2. —Could temple land be mortgaged or sold ? 
Could it he taxed ? 

3. —If it was woiked by tenants, were their rents 
on a par with those of other renters? 

7.—SETTLEMENTS, RIGHTS TO THE PRODUCE OR 
PROFITS OF LAND, ETC. 

1. —Was there a custom of selling aside a piece 
of land ( inkyo-chi) for the sole use of one who had 

etired from the headship of a family ? Did other 
persons—minors, women, spendthrifts, etc.—some¬ 
times have inkyo chi set apart for them ? Did 
such land pay taxes ? Was it in any way free from 
burdens which tire rest of the inheritance had to 
bear ? Was it free from creditor's claims? Was 
such a settlement required to be recotded in the 
land-register? What proportion of land in a 
mura was inkyo chi, and by what kinds of persons 
was it held ? 

2. —Did the lord ever give the enjoyment of 
forest or mountain-land to private peisons for a 
term, upon payment of a rent or services ? What 
privileges were thus given ? 

3. —Was shingomen (reclaimed land exempt 
from taxes) sold, the vendor taking his pay in the 
shape of a perpetual rent payable out of the 
produce? In such a case was the transfer consi¬ 
dered as a final and absolute one, or did the 
original owner remain the proprietor? 

8.—EMINENT DOMAIN. 

I.—When the lord took private property for 
public pui poses, was a compensation given, and if 
so, of what sort? Could mura do the same, and 
for what purposes (highway, ditch, etc.) ? 

9.— OWNERSHIP IN COMMON; COMMUNITY 
CULTIVATION. 

1. —What kinds of cultivation in common were 
there? Did this piactice exist with regard to 
temple lands, land abandoned by a deserter, land 
confiscated by the mura or the lord, land held by 
a family community? In each case, who were the 
cultivators, and what was the mode of working ? 

2. —What land was owned in common by the 
mura, —forests, grass-land, reclaimed shinden, 
waste laird, temples, ferries, bridges, burying- 
grounds (for men or for animals), mountains? 

3. —What weie the regulations for the use of 
this common land ? What were the penalties for 
trespassings,—confiscation of Irotse, sickle, etc.? 
Could trees be giowu on a makusa ba? 

4. —Did each villager have rights over a special 


portion of it, or only a right to a certain share of 
the produce? How was the amount of-this share 
determined? At what dates in the year did the 
ights to cut grass, etc., begin and end ? . 

5. —Could a villager have his share of a common 
set off or sold ? When the mura sold or divided 
a common, how was the decision reached and the 
sale made P 

6. —Was laud thus owned in common by two or 
more mura P What rules governed the use of 
such common land? 

7. —Was land ever owned in common between 
the lord and a mural What rights had a mura 
in the lord's forest, and what obligations were 
there in return ? 

8. — Did right of fishing in ponds, etc. {ike- 
uama) belong to the mura or the lord? Could a 
private person fish without a license? 

IO.—SERVITUDES, EASEMENTS, BURDENS, ETC. 

1. —What customs were there in regard to the 
ownership, erection, and repair of fences and walls 
between contiguous lands? 

2. — What duties were there in regard to receiv¬ 
ing drains or rain water from adjacent higher 
land? To maintaining a common drain (gesui) or 
aqueduct? To per milling rights of way towells? 
To refraining from polluting running water? To 
clearing of snow fallen from one’s house upon 
adjacent land ? To cleaning rivers and ditches? 

3. — Did every one have a right of way over the 
balk {ase) between rice-fields? What were the 
1 ules for its width ? 

4. —What were the rules and methods of irriga¬ 
tion ? 

HI.—TRANSFER OF LAND. 

I.—SALES. 

1. —Was there a law or a custom forbidding the 
sale of land ? What were its terms and from what 
authority did it emanate? Was it strictly ob- 
sei ved ? 

2. —What formalities were necessary for the 
transfer? Could it be done at any time of the 
year, or only when the laml-iegister ( mieu-cho ) 
was revised ? Wete any fees lequired? What 
were, the names of the transfer-office and officers? 

3. —Wei e sales frequent ? What was the usual 
motive,—removal, debt, or profit? What was 
usually given in exchange P 

4. —Could kosaku or yeigosaku sell their rights ? 

5. —What were the documents of transfer and 
their names? Were they preserved by the par¬ 
ties as the evidence of their titles, or did the land- 
register suffice ? 

6. —In what form were they? Was there a war¬ 
ranty of title ? Was a witness required? Was 
the consideration-money usually paid at the lime 
of delivering the documents? 

7. —Piocnre as many deeds and title-maps as 
possible. 

8. —Was yeitai uri (sale for a term of years) in 
use to evade the law against perpetual sales? 

2 . — MORTGAGES. 

I.—What were the different kinds of mortgages, 
— kaki-ire, shichi-ire, kiri-cht, teito, etc., and their 
diffeiences? What were the peculiai ities as to 
the length ofthe term, the incidence of taxes, the 
right of possession of the land, the interest paid, 
the ptivilege of redeeming before or after foreclo¬ 
sure, the method of selling or otherwise dealing 
with the land on foreclosuie? Upon foreclosure, 
was a small part of the proceeds {namida-'kin) 
teserved for the debtor? Upon foreclosure, did 
the debtor makeover the land to the creditor by a 
special deed ( age-jb , yuzurijo, ryuchi shonwn) 1 

3. —Were the title-deeds used as evidence of 
title or was the registry-record sufficient? Where 
and how was the mortgage recorded ? What 
officers had the charge and what books weie used ? 

4. — How frequent were mortgages P Were se¬ 
cond mortgages allowed? What was the usual 
proportion between the amount of the mortgage 
debt and the value of the laud P 

5. —Was there any custom of mortgaging to a 
club advancing a loan out of charity {mujin, 
tanomoshi-ko), the debt being paid by ipscal- 
ments ? 

6. —Were the rules different for mortgages of 
houses without laud, or of laud and houses in 
towns ? 

7. —Were these rules customs or laws, and if the 
latter, whose were they P 

8. —What terms were used for the parties, tran¬ 
sactions, documents, etc.? Goka-nen-kiri tiri-chi, 
kokenji, teito, nai shimatsu, nenki-shichi, nage- 
kovte, hon shichi, uke-yose, juki yose, —were any 
of these terms in use ? 

9. —Did the mura sometimes advance taxes for 
a poor man, thus obtaining a lien and afterwards 
foreclosing? Did the mura then retain the land 
or sell it at auction P Did the defaulter become 
kosaku-nin of the land ? 

3. —SUCCESSION. 

I.—Was it customary or was it required by law 
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to name an heir during life, either by will or other¬ 
wise P Was a will {ieoku, iigonsho) valid if signed 
by the testator alone ? What formalities of recoi d 
were lequired? 

2. —Was the will opened in the presence of tiie 
murayaku-uin ? Was it ever set aside and by 
whom, for unfairness or for other causes ? 

3. —What was the customary disti ibutiou of pro- 
peity in a will ? Obtain copies of wills. 

4. —Could a woman succeed to the management 
of the property ? Could a successor whether 
named in the will or not decline the office P 

3,—How far were these customs the same in the 
case of a family ( inkyo ) ? . 

6.—If no will existed, did the eldest son inherit, 
and how much of the estate? If not, under what 
circumstances? If he received a part only, how 
was the rest divided? What was the order of 
preference for the other relatives ? 

7 —Did the family council decide any of these 
matters P Who administered and distributed the 
estate? . . , , . 

8.—Was a petition or notice to the lord neces¬ 
sary ? Was a lax levied on the succession ? 

g ,—When a family inheritance was maintained 
undivided, was it regarded as *a single possession 
of the whole family, the profits being divided in 
ceilain shares, or was it simply the undivided 
aggregate of several distinct and vested shares, 
which in ceitain contingencies could be seveied 
and disti ibuled ? . 

I0 .— Did the ancestors debts bind the heir in 
their entirety, or only to the extent of the assets 
received from the estate? 

4. — FRBSCRIPTION. 

What rules were there for acquiting title by 
long-continued occupation ? Could it come about 
by occupation with improvement of the land, such 
as changing it fiom upland to rice-land ? In the 
case of desei lion ( kahe-uclii) fiom the mura? 

IV.—TAXATION. 

The subject of feudal taxation is so extensive 
and complicated that peihaps the piocuting of 
local liisto. ies (if any) of the subject and of docu- 
nent will be the most feasible set vices that can he 
rendered. But in addition to such mateiial, much 
valuable information can be obtained orally. 
The following questions merely suggest topics of 
inquiry :— 

I.—TAXES OF THE HAN. 

1. _Were they rendered only in the pioducls of 

soil, or in pait also in money and in services ? In 
the former case, what was the nominal principle i f 
assessment, in the case of tahnta (arable-land) sht 
buroku bit, or a different one? What was the 
nominal assessed product per tan, in koku, of the 
diffeient giades of land ? What was the piopor- 
tion of the payment to the actual product of the 
land? Were land-ownets alone responsible for 
tax ? If the nominal and the real product of 
tlie land differed, bow bad ibis come about ? 
When had the latest fixing of the valnos taken 
place? Was there a settled frequency in this fix¬ 
ing of values—similar to the arrangement now 
theoretically in force ? 

2. —What rebate ( hikidake) was granted, and 
for what reasons? Was a rebate often asked ? 
When an examination ( kemmi ) was made for the 
purpose of deciding upon a rebate, bow was it 
done ? 

3. —What simples were taxed othei than the 
products of ta hata ? 

4. —How was the expense of irrigation {miztt- 
shita) distributed between the lord and the mtira? 
Were the payments in money or in services o‘f 
labourers ( ninsoku) ? What were the tales ? 

4.—Were ninsoku taxes exacted for other pur¬ 
poses,—instead of 1 ice-payments, for instance, or 
in addition to them, for special minor purposes, or 
for extraordinaiy pui poses, such as furnishing 
horses, or earners upon the visit of the lord or of 
his guests ? . 

3.—Were ninsoku services commutable into 
money, cloth, etc. P 

2.—TAXES OF THE MURA. 

For what purposes did lire mura lay its own 
taxes? How were they paid and at what rates? 
What officers levied them, and was the approval 
of the mura necessary? If the levy was unsatis¬ 
factory, how was the protest made? What docu¬ 
ments and terms were used ? What rules or 
maxims in regard existed to the local taxes ? 

3.—SUNDRY TERMS. 

The following are some of the terms used with 
reference to taxation and- services, and they 
may peihaps, affoid clues: So (land-tax); cho 
(taxes other than land-tax) ; nengu (land-tax) ; 
chishi (an old tax, practically a rent in kind.; soeet 
(taxes) ; kbyaku-ninsoku (sei vices on pubbe works 
of the ordinary kind), divided into okurairi, 
on the lord’s own domain, kyuninmai, on the 
domain of vassels or dependent nobles ; mizushila - 


ninsoku, and o-yatoi ninsoku (services of labour¬ 
er in cleaning and lepairing dykes, livers, etc.); 
sei yaku (nidinary services,—used lo designate the 
three kinds koyakn, 0 yatoi, and ntizushita) ; kwa- 
yakn (extraordinary services), including tsukai- 
ante or suteyari ninsoku ; yo eti (services in gene¬ 
ral, including sei-yaku and kina-yaku) ; yaku (ser¬ 
vices in genet al) ; naigai-o-atoi ninsoku (services 
due to the mura itself or to other mura) ; hyakkan - 
fu (sundry Inn dens). 

V.—DOCUMENTS, RECORDS, ETC. 

The names for transactions, documents, official 
tecords etc., differed in different places. A few 
terms are here given. The names, however, are 
not always a good index of the relevancy of the 
document to the present subject. In the go-yo dome 
for instance, some of the most important informa¬ 
tion is contained. Peihaps the most important 
documents are the land-registers {nayose cho, etc.) 
the maps, and the record of controversies {go y'o- 
dome, kitji cho). 

If the possessors are unwilling to donate these 
documents, tiie loan of them will be sufficient. If 
neither loan nor gift is obtainable the Society may 
peihaps piovide funds for having a copy made on 
the spot. The kuni, h'ori, and mura of every docu¬ 
ment should be noted on a tag and attached to it. 
Once 11101 e it is urged that, even if nothing else is 
done, documents lie collected and sent, 

1. — Nayose-cho, mizu-cho, koku daka-cho, tarn 
betsu-cho, go-ya cho, the land-register, where the 
extent ( tambetsu ), assessed value {taka), and name 
{mei, tta, azena) of each piece of land is recorded. 

2. — Baiken shosho, bill of sale ; also shbsho,jo or 
shomon of 1 he various transactions whose names 
have been already given. 

3. — Kenchi cho, book of the survey of a mura 
01 gun. 

4. — Hikae-chb, a kind of note-book; e.g . shichi- 
irehikae-cho, for mortgages; sodai gansho-hikae 
cho, foi petitions on behalf of the mura. 

5. —Various account books of the mura : busen- 
t'riyb chb (local'lax assessment book), soshiki mei 
sat (assessed values of land, assets of mura, etc.). 

6. —Records of controversies, suits, etc.: go-yo- 
dome (record of public business), kuji-cho (book of 
lawsuit*-). 

7. — Books containing the 1 egulations (of the 
foul or Shogunate) in force in the mura ; kutni-cho 
(book of kumi ,—so-called because signed by all 
(lie kumi of the mura,) mura-gisokti (regulations 
of the mura), gohatto (rules pi escribed by the 
lo. d), kuji sosho torisabaki-naikyo (rules of proce 
dure). 

8. —Books showing the possessions of a laige 
propiiclor, the number of bis tenants and the tents 
paid : mieu ire-chb. 

9. —Maps of a mura or of the possessions of 
single owners {zumen, mochi chi-no zumen). 


THINGS JAPANESE. 


Things Japanese ; being Notes on Various Subjects 
connected 'with japan. By Basil Hall Cham- 
BF.Ri.AlN, Piolessor of Japanese and Philology 
in the Impel ial University of Japan. London: 
Regan Paul, Trench, Tiubner, & Co. 

“ Whatever yon do,” writes Professor Chamber- 
lain in his preface to this interesting collection, 
“don’t praise, in the presence of Japanese of the 
new school, those quaint, old, and beautiful things 
Japanese which rouse your most genuine admira¬ 
tion.” One may go further, and add to this 
excellent advice the warning to sink the Japanese 
as much as possible in your Japanese friend, and 
talk to him as if lie weie a European in mental, 
whatever lie may be in physical, stature. This 
extreme Europeanization, coupled with this ntfcei 
denationalization—one is ashamed of such long 
words, but, shikata ga nai, there is no help for it— 
marks both Young and Old Japan of these latter 
decades of the century, and is not altogether worthy 
of the sneer that loo often cm Is the lip of 
the colleclionneur, or student, turning from 
tiie elegant plnases of some monogatari lo 
the jumbled jaigon of a tamposha (reporter), or 
f.om Madame Watanabe’s Nobunaga to Herr 
Nelto’s masher from the Tokyo pavements. The 
truth is, the Japanese, lo use one of their favourite 
phi ases again, cannot help themselves. They must 
he modern or nothing; they can no more preserve 
the nationality of Old Japan that they could hope 
to shuffle through life in petticoats and slippers, 
girdled with a pair of enormous swords, in full 
view of Europe. This they instinctively recognize ; 
but this Europeans do not lecognize, and in laud¬ 
ing Old seem lo the Japanese to condemn New 
Japan. Thus Sir Edwin Arnold, alter piaising 
the scenery, art, and what not of Japan, found 
luinself the next day abused, says Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain, by a native newspaper for not having ap¬ 


preciated the railways, ironclads, and politics of 
the present-day Empire. 

Nor in discarding the civilization of the Toku- 
gawa epoch do the Japanese cast off much lliat was 
essentially their own. The literature, philosophy, 
and science of Old Japan was almost wholly plagi¬ 
arized front mediaeval China, their very diess was 
that worn by the Chinese before their conquest by 
the Tartars, even their ait is in essence, foi m, and 
tradition an adaptation rather than a development 
of the art of the Middle Kingdom. One of the most 
amusing of the “things Japanese” beie brought 
together is llie“ topsyturydom ” said to be charac¬ 
teristic of the people. But even this "topsyturvy¬ 
dom ” is for the most part, if not entirely, of Chinese 
origin. Apart, indeed, from some Shinto rituals, 
and probably some beliefs and customs still existing 
among the peasant'y, and scarcely investigated by 
Europeans, there was hardly any aspect of the old 
life of Japan not maik'dly Chinese in substance. 
The one distinctive difference was of a political cha¬ 
racter, the so-called feudal system, which, modified 
in the seventeenth century by A soi t of Japanese 
Louis XI., l'okugawa Iyeyasu, in the diiection of 
an absolute impertum in imperio, lasted down to 
1868. It was the vigour of local life thus engendered 
that gave 1 ise to the militarism ol medieval Japan, 
succeeded by the literary and arlisticrivalry, re¬ 
calling that of the Italian despots, which in some 
measure satisfied the cravings oL the 'l'okugawa 
daimyos for predominance of some kind amongst 
themselves. Peihaps the most cut ions chapter of 
Japanese history is that which is now being enact¬ 
ed under our eyes. While the. Japanese are, in 
hot haste, getting rid of their Chinese civilization, 
they are no less briskly occupied with replacing 
their own tongue by a bastard Chinese jargon. 
But here, again, no choice was left them, or, 
rather, they made their choice some fourteen cen¬ 
turies ago, when they began definitely to take over 
the Chinese language—forty thousand chaiacleis 
and all—as they had already taken over the polity 
and civilization of their continental neighbour. 
No halt on the path is possible until Japan defi¬ 
nitely makes up her mind lo abandon the Chinese 
character altogether and complete her Europe¬ 
anization by Romanizing her speech. 

Out of the mass of materials dealt with in this 
volume it is not easy to pick anything for special 
notice. Among the most curious fancies of the 
ancient Japanese—one is almost justified in using 
the expression even in reference to both samurai 
and heimitl of the first half of the present century 
—was that of demoniacal possession, the dread of 
animal bakemono. The beast most commonly feared 
for bis magic poweis was the kitsune, or fox {lit. 
tree rat), and widespread as the superstition was, 
it was not of native growth, but, as Mr. Chambei la¬ 
in tells us, a Chinese importation of the tenth or ele¬ 
venth century. It is almost 1 efi eshing to know that, 
in the midst of railways, and telegraphs, and samu¬ 
rai ladies who waltz, and samurai men who wear 
patent-leather boots, the picturesque element of 
superstition has not altogether perished. As re¬ 
cently as 1889, we learn, a fox, accommodating him¬ 
self, as a Japanese fox should do, to modem life, 
look the shape of a railway-train on the Tokyo- 
Yokohama line, the oldest Japanese railway :— 

The phantom train seemed to be coming towards a real train 
which happened to be running in an opposite direction, but yet 
never got any nearer to it. 'I he engine-driver of the real train, 
seeing all his signals to be useless, put on a tremendous speed 
(as the line is a single one he must have been bewitched him¬ 
self). The result was that the phantom was at last caught up, 
when, lo and behold ! nothing but a crushed fox was found 
beneath the engine-wheels. 

Among other noticeable articles are lltose on 
Divorce, Dress, Esotericism, History and My¬ 
thology, People, and Tea Ceiemonies. Nothing 
vei y new is said on these subjects; but the ai tides 
coi iect many popular and false impiessions upon 
them. Divorce, another case of topsyturvydom, 
is common among the lower classes ; rare among 
the gentry and nobility. “ In plain English, ’ 
writes Mr. Chambei lai, “ a man may send away 
his wife whenever lie gets tiled of her.” In 1888 
there were—if Japanese statistics are to be trusted 
—855 marriages per thousand of the population and 
2'84divotces. These would be the registeied divor¬ 
ces only, but in very many cases a divoice would not 
be registered. The well-to-do, it must be pointed out, 
stand in less need of divorce than the poorer citi¬ 
zens, for they are able to add to their households as 
many mekake (concubines) as they please. Womne, 
indeed, are treated with scant justice, hardly even 
with courtesy, in Japan. Mr. Chambei lain made 
some remaiks on this lack of chivalry in the In¬ 
troduction to bis valuable translation of the Kojiki, 
but was severely taken to task by l>is Japanese con¬ 
temporaries. “ For the man to take precedence 
over the woman,” be was told, " is the grand law 
of heaven and earth. To ignore this, and to talk 
of the country as bai barons, is absurd.” Of the 
character of the Japanese people Mr. Chambei lain 
gives the opinions of others, but not bis own. Pro¬ 
bably he considers them as very much like other 
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folk, posse® 3 ’"!? Loth some special virtues and some 
special vic^s. In Purchas His Pilgrims will be 
found a leltej from “ Master Hatch, minister,” who 
had been Chaplain to the English Factory at 
Firando (Hirato) between 1615 and 1622. The 
letter is dated from Wingham, in Kent, November 
25, 1623. Mr. Chambetlain does not refer to it, 
neither is it mentioned in Mr. Mauude Thompson's 
excellent edition of Cocks’s Diaiy. Hatch himself 
is often mentioned by the stout ‘‘Cape-merchant,” 
in particular in the entry for July 6th, 1621, when 
he clnistened a child of Mr. Henry Smith, 
"purcer” of the Royal James, by a Japanese 
“ woaman,” and in another entry three days later 
when he gave the Sacrament to John Roan of 
“ Bristoll inarrenar,” who was on that day hanged 
at the yard-arm of the Elisabeth after trial by 
jury for murdeiing a Dutchman. “ The people,” 
writes the “ prechar ” of the English colony, “ are 
generally courteous, affable, and full of compli¬ 
ment.tliey will as soon lose a limb as 

omit one ceremony in welcoming a friend.” On 
the other hand, a ‘‘practical Briton ” is quoted 
as characterizing them as "good-natured, artis¬ 
tic, aitd all that, but muddle-paled folks when 
it comes to matters of business.” Among the 
many errors exposed in this volume, not by any 
means for the first time, is the popular one relative 
to the antiquity of Japan. Even Huffman, late 
Professor of Japanese at Leyden, discussed the 
hour, says Mr. Chamberlain, of Jimmu’s accession 
itt B.C. 660. But the Japanese are first distinctly 
mentioned by Chinese authors in the third century 
of our eta, and the Kojiki, the earliest extant docu¬ 
ment, was not composed until the eighth century. 
With Mr. Chamberlain's praise of the native diess 
for women we can hardly agree. The out-of-door s 
dress, at all events, is light where it should be loose, 
loose where it might with advantage be drawn 
closer, cold in winter, hot in summer, so wrapped 
round the legs as to make walking difficult, and 
disfigured by a disproportionate obi, or girdle, 
bunched up behind in a sort of monstrous bow. 
Miss Bird saw nothing to admire in this dress, 
and on these matters a lady’s opinion is the better 
one. However, when women sat suwaru, squatted 
on their knees and shins, tliey afforded, it must 
be admitted, in their deftly-arranged draperies, 
many a pretty picture. In their choice of European 
dress Japanese ladies show no taste whatever, but 
they are likely to adopt it extensively, for Mr. 
Chamberlain has noticed that "the same lady 
walked into the room after her husband when 
dressed h la Japonaise, but befoie him when h 
VEuropeenne." We should like to say some 
thing on the subjects treated in the other articles 
we have mentioned, but space compels us to 
close, which we may as well do with a suggestive 
list of modern Japanese " crazes ” :—1873, rabbits 
which often sold for 400 dols., 500 dols., or even 
1,000 dols.; 1874, cock-fighting ; 1876, cultivation 
of a red-berried plant, Rhodea Japonica ; 1882, 
printing dictionaries, &c., by subscription; 1885, 
velocipedes and whist called " torumpo” (trump); 
1887, waltzing and gigantic funerals ; 1888, wrest¬ 
ling ; 1889, joint-stock companies, revival of old 
Japanese amusements, costumes, agitation against 
foreigners, and so forth. Pei haps the constitution of 
1890 might be added to the list.— Saturday Review. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

♦ 

[Reuter "Special” to "Japan Maii..] 


that Messrs. Colquhoun, Pawley, and other 
officers of the Chartered Company have been 
brutally assaulted by the Portuguese, and that 
the lives of British subjects are unsafe. 

London, April 30th. 

Her Majesty’s ship Raleigh (24), Captain 
Arthur Barrow, has left Cape Town for the 
East Coast, conveying field guns and stores to 
that quarter. 

The influenza has again broken out in London. 

The Chilian man-of-war ffuascar has been 
sunk by a torpedo. 


(From the •• Singapore Free Prees.’’) 

London, April 91I1. 

The Argentine Government has decreed that 
the two State Banks shall suspend payment of 
deposits until June. A great commotion is 
feared. 

London, April 9th. 

The report that Mr. Commissioner Quinton 
and party had been murdered at Manipur is now 
confirmed. A punitive expedition is advancing 
from India to Burmah. 

Mr. Barnum is dead. 

The Sydney Convention before closing adopt¬ 
ed a charter which requires ratifying by the 
Colonial and Imperial Parliaments. 

London, April iotli. 

The decree issued by the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment has been well received at Buenos Ayres. 

London, April 1 ill). 

At Pittsburgh seventy thousand miners intend 
to strike on the 1st May, in favour of the eight 
hours movement; a bitter struggle is expected 

The Labour Commission which has been 
appointed in England includes the Leaders of 
the Labour Unions. 

London, April 14th. 

A strike and riots of a serious nature have 
occurred at Bradford. The military charged the 
mob, injuring many. 

London, April 16th. 

Warrants have been issued for the arrest of 
Captain Verney, M.P., and Mr. De Cobain, 
M.P. The former is charged with an attempt to 
procure a girl for immoral purposes and the 
latter with unnatural offences. The where¬ 
abouts of both is at present unknown. 


/7/1/A’ TAIil.ES AND STEAMERS 

-♦- 

TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains i.bavk Shimbashi Station at 6,* 7, 8, 
9 . 9 - 35 .t i<M 5 . and 11.40$ a .in , and i.jo, 2.2o,f 3 - 3 S.+ 
4 - 45 . 5 - 55 . 6-SO-t 7 3 °. 8 - 3 °. 9 - 5 °.* and 11.15* P">- 
Up Trains leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7.45,* 
8.20, 9.20,* 10.10, and 11.251 a m., and 12.55, 1.50 + 
2 - 55 , 4 - 4 - 5 «.* 5 - 45 . 7 05. 8, 858,1 9.55, and 11.05* p.m. 

Fakes—F irst-class, sen 6 o; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Turns marked ;*.} run through without stopping at Omori, 
Kawasaki, and Taurnmi Stations. Those marked (t; run 
through without stopping at Omori and Tsurumi Stations. 
Those marked (i) run through without stopping at Tsurumi 
Station. _ 

TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains i.eave Kozu at 8.26 and 10.33 a.m., 
and 2.05, 4 42, 6.09, and 12.08 p.m.; Gotemba at 9^8 
and n.55 a.m., and 3 32, 6.08, and 7.35 p tn., and 1.24 
a.m.; Numazu at 10.37 a.m., and 1, 4.35, 7.08, and 

8.30 p.m., and 2.12 a.m.; Shizuoka at 6 4.111., and 
12.17, 3 - 3 °, 6.20, and 8.55 p in., and 3.45 a.m.; Ha¬ 
mamatsu at 905 and 11 55 a.m., and 2.44, 6, and 
850 p.m., and 6.10 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.08 a.m., 
and 1.05, 348, 7 08, and 955 p.m., and 7.20 a.m.; 
Obu at 11.51 a.m., and 2.49, 5.21, 8 52 and 11.26 
p m., and 8 59 a.m.; Nagoya at 5.45, a.m., and 12.45, 
3.35, 6.03, 10.05, and 12.05 P m 1 a,, d 9.43 a.m.; Gifu 
at 6.43 a.m., and 1 52. 4.45, 7, II.IS, and 12.57 p.m., 
and 10 48 a.m.; Ogaki at 7.10 a.m., and 2.22, 5.18, 
7.29, and 11.40 p.m., and 1.25 and 11.20 a.tn.; Mai- 
bara at 5.40 and 8.32 a.m., and 3 47, 6.47, and 8.46 
p.m., and 2.40 a.m. and 12 50 p m.; Hikone at 5.54 
and 843 a.m., and 3.59, 7, and 8.57 p.m., and 251 
a.m. and 1.01 pin.; Baba (Otsu) at 7.35 and 10.18 
a.m., and 6,8.36, and 1026 p.m., and 4 20 a.in., and 
2.40 p.m.; Kyoto at 8 27 and 11.05 a.m., and 6.50, 

9.21, and 1 x.05 p.m., and 5.05 a.m., and 3.30 p.m.; and 
Osaka at 10.04 a m 1 and 12.36, 8.20, 10.51, and 12.30 
p.m., and 6.28 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Up Trains leave Ko»k at 6.15 and 8.55 a.m. and 
12. 1.50, 3.20, and 9.48 p.m.; Osaka at 4.45, 7.27, and 
10.05 a* 1 * 1 ** and 1.08._2.54, 4 25, and 10.55 p.m.; Kyoto 
at 6.07, 8.55, and 11 35 a.m., and 2.45. 434, 6.02, and 

12.30 p.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.47 and 9.38 a.in., and 
12.23, 3 - 3 2 - 5 - , 9 t and 6.50 p.m., and 1.15 a.m.; Hi¬ 
kone at 8.16 and 11.07 a.m., and 1.53. 5.01,6.59, and 
8.27 p.m., and 250am.; Maibara at 8.30 and 11.21 
a.m., and 2.09, 5.16, and 716 p.m., and 305 a.m.; 
Ogaki at 610 and 9.48 a.m., and 12.35, 3 - 2 5 . 6.32, 
and 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 a.m.; Gifu at 6.41 and 10.14 
a.m., and 1.01, 3.51, 6.58, and 9.02 p.m., and 4.44 
a.m.; Nagoya at 8 20 and 11.14 a.m., and 2.05, 4.46, 
and 8.10 p.m., and 5.45 a.m.; Obu at 9.01 and 11.55 
a.m., and 2.52, 5.23, and 8.50p.m., and 6.20 a.m.; 
Toyohashi at 10.40 a.m., and 1.36, 4.48, 7.09, and 
10.29 P*m.. and 7.56 a.m.; Hamamatsu at 6.15 a.m., 
and 1215, 2 50,6.15, and 11.40 p.m,, and 9.02 a.m.; 
Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8.51 a.m., and 3 and 5.20 
p.m.. and 2 05 and 1117 a.m. ; Numazu at 7.03 and 
10.35 a.m., and 4.45 and 7.14 p.in., and 3.40 a.m., 
and 12 55 p.m.; Gotemba at 8.15 and 11 50 a.m., and 
5.54 and 8.28 p.m., and 4.52 a.m., and 1.57 p.m.; 
and Kozu at 9.40 a.tn., and 1.14, 7.17, and 943 p.m., 
and 6 09 a.m., and 3.13 p.m. 

Farrs —Kozu toGotemba: first-class. sen 66,second- 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu_y*« 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2 13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57, yen 2 38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41 ; to Obu yen 

5.22 , yen 348, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 

3.72, yen 1.86; to GiFuye« 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42 , yen 4.28 , yen 2.14 ; to Maibara yen 
7.05 ,yen 4.70 , yen 2 35 ; to Hikone yen 7 17, yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5 60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, >'<’*6.14, yen 3.07 \ and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6 - 54 . y** 3 - 27 -_ 

OYAMA-MAEB6SHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 7.10 and 9 20 a m. 
and 2 20 and 5 25 p.m.; Kiriu (down) at 5, 9 04, and 
II.14 a.m., and 4.19 p.m. ; MaebashI (up) at 6-10 and 
1015 a.m., and 2 and 6.30 p.m,; and Kiriu [up) at 
5 10, 7.10, and 11.17 a.m., and 3,07 p m. 

F \ res —Oyama to Kiriu, first-class yen 1.29, second- 
class sen 86, third-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first, 
class yet* 1.98, second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 69. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamers leave the Nippon Hatooa daily at 8.30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.: and leave Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.m.. and 12.30 and 3 30 p.m.—Fare, sen ao 


London, April 24th. 

The Marquis of Salisbury has demanded ex¬ 
planations from the Government of Portugal as 
to the seizure of the steamer Agnes, and is 
awaiting a reply before deciding what action 
shall be taken. The political situation in Por¬ 
tugal is critical. 

London, April 25th. 

The Portuguese Government has conveyed 
assurances to the Marquis of Salisbury that 
freedom of navigation on the Pungw£ River will 
be maintained, and that the release of the 
vessels seized has been ordered, together with 
the liberation of their crews. 

Nagasaki, April 27th, 11 a.m. 

The Cesarewitch has arrived here, and a 
grand reception was given him by both Japa¬ 
nese and foreigners. 

London, April 26th. 

The Chilian ironclad Blanco Encalato has 
been demolished by a torpedo, and 200 men 
were killed. 

London, April 27th. 

The British Consul at Delagoa Bay cables 


Trains lkavk Yokohama (down) al 6.50, 9, and 
IO.25 a.m., and 12.35, 3.10, 4.30. 5.45, 7.40, and 10.40 
p.m.; and Ko/.u (up) at 6.09, 730, 9.40, and 11.05 
a.m., and 1.12, 3. 13, 5.15, 717, and 9.43 p.m. 

Parks— -To Hodogaya. first-class sen 6, second- 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsnka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24. sen 12 ; to Fuji 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; tn Hiratsuka, sen 60. 
sett 44, sen 22 ; to Oiso. sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 : 
and lo Ko/.u, Sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yumoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and Miyanosh:t. 
(distance 1J ri) 

OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Ofuna (down) at 7.26, 940, and 
11.03 »*••»». and 12.20, 2.10, 3.50, 5.OQ, 6.25, and 8.20 
p.m.; Kamakura (down) at 7.35, 9.51, and 11.13 a.m., 
and 12.31, 220,4.01, 5.18, 6.36, and 8.31 p.m.; and 
Dzushi (down) at 7.43, 10, and 11.22, a.m., and 12.40, 
2.2 x. 4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 8 40 p.m.; Yokosuka (up) 
at 6 25, 802, 10.25, and 11.40 a.m., and 1.30.3,4.30, 
5.45, and 735 p.m.; Dzushi (up) at 6.41, 8.16, 10.40, 
and 11.55 a.m., and 1.45, 316, 4.46, 6, and 7.51 p.m.; 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and 10.49 a.m., and 
12.04, I.54, 3 26, 4.55, 6.08, and 8 p.m. 

Fakks—T o Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Dzushi sen 15 ,sen io. 
sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NRXT MAII. IS IIUE 
From Shanghai,’) 

Nagasaki & > oe. N. V K. Friday May 8th. 

Kobe.J 

From America ... per P. M. Co. Tuesday, May 5th.* 
From America ... per O 81 O. C<> Wed’day, May i.itli.j 
From Hongkong, per P. 8 c O. Co. Sunday, May 10th. 


* City ef Rio lit Janeiro left San Francisco vii Honolulu on April 
r^th. t Gallic left San Francisco on April ajth. The English 
mail is on board the steamer Frigga. 


THE NEXT MAII. 
For Shanghai, ) 

Kobe, and | per N. Y K. 
Nagasaki ... 

■C11 Ainniira. nei I’. M. t.-.. 

For Kuione, /is 

Shanghai . per M. M Co. 

For Canada, See. t>et C. P. M.t.o. 

For America. per O. & O. Co. 

For Km ope, vu 
I long Kong . per N. D Lloyd. 


I.KA V K> 

Tuesday, May 5th. 

Tuesday. May 5th. 

Sunday. May 10th. 
Friday, May 15th. 
Saturday, May 16th. 

Sunday, May 24th. 


ANbrvinb— Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. F. S. Manisty, M.R.C.S., Gresford, Wrex¬ 
ham, says:—“ 1 have used it as a nervine tonic, 
and found it serviceable.” 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 

- >- 

ARRIVALS. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,082, McMillan, 
25th April,—Sakata 23rd April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 25th April,—Hakodate 23td April, Ge¬ 
neral.— Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Miimesouo, 
26th Apt il,— Handa 25th April, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaislia. 

Salsuma Maru, |apanese steamer, 1,1 do. Brown, 
26th April,— Kobe 25th Apr il. General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, Seymour, 26th 
April,—Hongkong 181I1, Nagasaki 23rd, and 
Kobe 251I1 April, General.—P. Ik O. S.N. Co. 

Northern, British steamer, 1,406, Richai dson, 27th 
April,—Kobe 251I1 April, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,306, Fukui, 
27th April,— Hakodate 241.I1 April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Walter, 
27th April,—Tsuchizaki 23rd April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
28th April,—Hakodate 251I1 Apt il. General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekslrand, 
28th April,—Kobe 27th April, Genera!.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Flintshire, British steamer, 1,871, Dwyer, 29th 
April,—Kobe 27th April, General.—Adamson, 
Beil & Co. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Miimesouo, 
291I1 April,—Handa 28th Apiil, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaislia. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
29th April,— Hakodate 271I1 April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,775, Alex. 
Clark, 30th April,—Kobe 28th April, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 30th April,—Kobe 29th April, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

W. W. Crabo, American ship, 1,573, Hardy, 1st 
May,—Yokosuka Dock 1st May.—Captain. 

Kaisow, Biitish steamer, 1,034, G. L. Castle, 1st 
May,—Kobe 30th April, General.—W. M. Stra- 
clian & Co. 

Idsumo Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Hayashi, 
1st May,— Hachinohe 29th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
1st May,—Shanghai and ports 24th April, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, 1st May,— Hongkong 25th Apiil, Gene¬ 
ral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
2nd May,—Hakodate 30th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Walter, 
2nd May,—Kobe 30th April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sydney, French steamer, 3,456, Delacroix, 2nd 
May,—Hongkong 22nd, Shanghai 27th Apiil, 
and Kobe 1st May, General.— Messageiies Ma- 
rilimes Co. 

Bengloe, Biitish steamer, 1,158, Farquhar, 2nd 
May,—Kobe 30th April, Geneial.—Comes 8cCo. 


DEPARTURES. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,005, Pyne, 
25th April,—Shimonoseki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
251I1 April, — Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
26th April,— Hongkong viA polls, General.— 
H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Yangtse, Fiench steamer, 2,371, Lai tinge, 26th 
Apiil,—Shanghai viA Kobe, Geneial.—Messa¬ 
gei ies Maiitimes Co. 

Elwell, Amei icau'.ship, 1,388, Barslow, 26th April, 

— Kobe, General.—Otto Reimeis & Co. 
Picciola, German steamer, 875, Nessan, 261I1 April, 

—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bislii Sha. 

Teviot, British steamer, 1,349, Waring, 26th April, 

— Kobe, General.— Mottrilyan, Heimann & Co. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 

deidine, 26th April, — Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Miimesouo, 
27th April,— Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Som- 
mei s, 271I1 April,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
28th Apiil,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
281I1 April,—Shanghai and pot ts, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162. Muller, 28th 
April,— Kobe, Geneial.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
291I1 April,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 
301I1 April,— Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
301I1 April,—Hakodate, Geneial.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaislia. 

Flintshire, Biitish steamer, 1,871, Dwyer, ist May, 
— Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Ideumo Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Hayashi, 
1st May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Kanasawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Nakai, 
1st May,—Otaru, General.—Asano Sha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 1st 
May,— Kobe, Genei al.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
2nd May,— Hongkong viA Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Hyacinth (8), screw cruiser, Captain Robt. W. 
Cragie, 2nd May,— Kobe. 

Pigmy (6), screw gunboat, Captain George H- 
Hewett, 2nd May,— Kobe. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong 
viA ports:—Messrs. Wileman, F. M. Willis, F. 
N. Gotcli, Mr. and Mrs. Roomc, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dexter, Mr. J. J. Audcison, Mr. I 1 '. Heimann, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kelly, Captain Duiidas, Mr. and Mrs. 
For guar, Mr. T. C. O’Bi ien, Mr. and Mrs Whitlall, 
Miss Giigor, Mr. Whimporg, Mr. and Mis. Goad 
and child, Messrs. Hofmann, A. O. Gay, Walter, 
and Misses Rickett (2) in cabin; 5 Chinese and l 
child in second class, and 5 Chinese in steerage. 
For Kobe: Mr. and Mrs. Baxter, Miss Baxier, Air. 
Jacomi, Mr. and Mrs. Biadshaw and maid, Mr. 
Eaile, Misses Eaile (2), Miss King, Dr. and Mis. 
Hartigan and family, Mr. Howie, Dr. Hudson, 
Messrs. Stevenson, Levy, Ilceda and seivant, 
Cawlhra, Kent, Mr. and Mis. I.aughlin, Messi*. 
Toi Hai, Wilkinson, and Pollock in cabin ; 13 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Ha¬ 
kodate :—31 passengers in steeiage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, fiom Kobe: 
— Mr. W. F. Theobold in cabin ; 3 passengers in 
second class, and 134 passengei s in steerage. For 
Hakodate: 12 passengers in steeiage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Halco-' 
dale:—Mr. H. Omura in cabin; Messrs. M. 
Mijisawa, K. Naito, and M. Isaki in second class, 
and 28 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and ports: — Miss Radford, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones and 2 childien, Miss Richards, Rev. Mr. 
and Mis. Davison and 3 children, Miss MacKae, 
Miss Paiker, Mrs. R. Kirlz and child, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Date, 3 children, and maid, Miss and 
Master Hartigan, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Medei wood 
and infant, Captain Buchanan, Messis. Tokei, To 
Yee Hing, Wing Shun Hing, F. Stevenson, J. G. 
Happer, J. Diack, and H. Marcus in cabin; 2 
passengers in second class, and 116 passengers in 
steerage. For London : Mr. and Mis. W. F. 
Spinney, and Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis in cabin. 
For Liverpool : Mr. David W. Jones in cabin. 
For San Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. Li Chun Kwan 
in cahin. For Havre: Mr. and Mrs. Pity, 2 
children, and maid, and Miss Jeffmy in cahin. 

Per Ameiican steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong:—Miss Wilson, Mrs. J. J. Keswick 
and family, Mr. Komor, Mrs. H. H. Paxton, Mr. 
Cobh a in, Mr. W. K. S. Fairs, Miss McClellen, 
and Mis. X. Hill in cabin. For San Francisco: 
Messrs. J. I . Cas-.les, J. Dobrowobki, F. A. Wenat, 
A. Abbadie, and Asen and daughtei in cabin. 

Per Fiench steamer Sydney, from Hongkong 
viA ports: — Mr. Fujiyeda, Viscount Takanori 
Moii, Messis. Emil Stcnzel, E. B. Skottore, Held- 
mann, K. C. Maclver, J. F. Malloy, Shihuya, 
Miss Oyatta, Mr. Piet 1 i, Mr. and Mrs. M. S. 
Sizmanos and 3 children, Messrs. Chat Ies Ferry, 
Lederlin, H. U. Jeffiies, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Gelamhi, Messrs. L'Abbd Caron, A. Allanson, 
Moutard, Mr. and Mrs. Moller, Mr. and Mis. 
Hait, Mr. Talleis, Miss Shat, Messrs. Kato, J. 
W. Hawes, J. H. Bethell, and Saralides in cabin. 
DEl’ARTKD. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong¬ 
kong viA ports :—Mr. Robentisch, Captain Nisson 
and servant, Mr. R. Reiff, Mr. and Mrs. Berrick, 


Miss Samuels, Mrs. Biiukwoi tli and child, Messis. 
Paul Kelcli, Cbr. Klemme, Loo King, and Lo 
Yam Hing in cabin; 27 Europeans and 5 Chinese 
crew of the steamer Hiroshima Maru, 1 Japanese, 
and 21 Chinese in steei age. 

Per Fiench steamer Yangtse, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe: —Messrs. Lecomle, Kiyoura Keigo, Kaji 
Siiotaio, Hahn, N. Toyokichi, T. Uliacliiro, S. 
Kuniyasu, O. Vinals, P. E. da Silva and servant, 
H. L. Baggallay, W. F. Mitchell, T. W. Hellyer, 
A. Kiutai o, M. Moiila, T. Masakichi, Y. Katsu- 
sabmo, K. Masiida, C. J. Band, L. J. Cudeiet, 
Biocheiie, S. Masukichi, W. N.Sumfally. Mis. 
Olsiima, Miss T. L. Boig, and one Japanese lady 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Miss Alice P. Adams, 
Messrs. N. Sakiki, F. H. Hunter, H. Baeker, and 
Takaliaslii in cabin ; Messrs. Nakazu, Musono, 
Hiotio, Pow On Yung, Pow Yew Clio, and Oda 
in second class, and 44 passengers in steeiage. 

Per Biitish steamer Verona, for Hongkong viA 
poits: — Mr. and Mrs. Halliday and Miss Halli- 
day, Mrs. Rice, Miss Rice, Miss Nixon, Miss 
Belcher, Mr. and Mrs. Haidcastle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crnys, Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, Miss Hellyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chope, Mrs. Utah, Messrs. T. C. 
O’Brien, J. J. Anderson, Reynell, F. W. Theobald 
and servant, D. W. Lawrence, Li Poo Citing, and 
Choy Show Gun in cabin ; l Chinese and 2 Japa¬ 
nese in steerage* 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong 
viA poits:—Iron, 1,068 packages; Cotton, 309 
bales; Molasses, 267 casks; Sugar, 6,808 bags; 
Bean, 827 bags; Treasure, 15 boxes ; Cattle Heads, 
5, and Geneial Cargo, 336; total, 9,333. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and poits:—Treasuie 837,700. 

Pei Fiench steamer Yangtse, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe: — Raw Silk for Fiance 601 bales; for Italy 10 
bales; for Angleterre 10 bales; total, 621 bales. 
Waste Silk for France 104 bales ; for Angleterre 4 
bales; total, 108 bales. Treasuie for Shanghai 
$ 5 .'°°- 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and poits :—Treasure $1,000. 

Pei Biiiish steamer Verona, for Hongkong viA 
poits:—Silk for Fiance 202 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Kendeidine, repoits:—Left Hakodate Apiil 
23id at 2 p.m.; bad light southerly winds and fine 
weather; passed Shiiiyasaki at 6.15 p.m. with 
model ate winds from the south and fine weather. 
Arrived at Oginohama the 23rd at 3 p.m. fresh 
winds fiom south and hazy sky ; left the 24th at 
4 a.m., had strong winds from south and cloudy 
and increased to a hard gale with high sea ; at 
noon wind shifted to the north blowing a strong 
breeze with heavy tain; passed Iuuhoye the 25th 
at 0.30 a.in. Ai 1 ived at Yokohama at 0.30 p.m. ; 
sluing uoitheily wind to anival. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Blown, reports:—Left Kobe the 251I1 Apiil at 
noon ; bad moderate noith-easteily winds and fine 
weather to Osliima, which was passed at 9 p.m. ; 
thence moderate easteily winds and sea with rainy 
weather to Rock Island; wind shifted into S.E. 
and S., increasing to modeiate gale with heavy 
rain up to Sagami; thence light breeze with con¬ 
stant rain up to port. An ived at Yokohama the 
26th Api il at 6 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports:—Left Hakodate the 25th Apiil 
at 2 p.m.; had light wind and fine weather through¬ 
out the day; the 26th had light wind and tain ; 
passed Kinkasan at noon. Arrived at Oginohama 
at 1.30 p.m. and left the 27th at 4 35 a.m.; had light 
vaiiahle winds and fine weather throughout the 
passive; passed Imihoye saki at 8 p.m. An ived 
at Yokohama the 28th April at 8 a.m. 

I he Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :— Left Kobe the 27th Apiil at 
noon; bail light v.ui il,le winds and overcast sky- 
off Cape Tsuye; wind hauled lo E.N.E. moderate 
fresh Ineeze and head sea, moderating off Sagami. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 28th Aotil at 7 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain J. 
Wynn, repoits:—Left Hakodate the 27th April 
at 3.10 p.m.; had light variable winds and fine 
clear weather throughout the passage. An ived at 
Yokohama the 291I1 Apiil at 11.30 a.m., and an¬ 
chored outside lo discharge powder. Sighted a 
three-masted schooner on shore on Low Island in 
the Siuuga Stiaits,—American schoonei from San 
Fiancisco to Vladivostock. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Kenderdine, lepmls:—Left Kobe the 29th 
Apiil at 110011; had light easterly winds and cloudy 
weather; passed Osliima at 9.15 p.m. with strong 
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ga\e IroTfl N.E. and heavy rain witli high sea a few transactions have been put through at about 
cnminuii'K throughout the night ; passed Rock late figures. 

Island at 3^2 p.tn. with fresh wind fiotn the N.E. quotations. 

continuing to port. Arrived at Yokohama the Chester . $1.60 to 1.674 

3 Oth April at 10.45 P-»>- „ _ . Uevoe. 160 to..62* 

Tire Japanese steamer i>atkto Maru, Captain Russian. 1.55 to 1.60 

Conner, repoits:—Left Shanghai the 24th April SUGAR. 

at 11 a m.; had fresh breeze from N.E.E. with 0 „ . , . , , f . . 

rain throughout the China Sea. Arr ived at Naga- . Sl " al1 P*"* ! have been taken of Formosa, but 
saki the 26th at 5.30 a.m. and left the 27th at 5 1 , . er .® ,s ‘>tt le life ...the trade. Wh.te sorts are 

p.tn. Arr ived at Kobe the 29th at 6.36 a.in. and sll £> lll >' weaker * . 

left the 301I1 at noon; had light winds and fine Br.wn Takao.. y^laoVo 4 25 

clear weather throughout the Inland Sea. Arr ived Brown Daitong . 3 20to4.it> 

at Yokohama the 1st May at 3.30 p.tn. Brown Canton ‘. 5.00 to ft 00 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain Brown Java and Penang. 5.50 to 6.05 

Sea. le, reports -.-Left Hongkong the 2 5 lh April; Wh,le Kelln eJ . 5 °o to 7.80 

had moderate to fresh N.N.E. winds and dull 

cloudy weather to Kuro; when weather set in EXrORIS. 

thicks and rainy with strong breeze and rough sea HAW SII.K. 

from N.E. This lasted to Oshima ; thence to port Our last issue was of the 24th inst., since which 


Brown Takao. $4 20 to 4 25 

Brown Daitong . 3.20 to 4.10 

Brown Canton ’. 5.00 to ft 00 

Brown Java and Penang. 5.50 to 6 05 

White Kelined . 5.00 to 7.80 


^eltleiueii.K and Diiect ) 


rit.til ■. 

Export from 1st |uly ) 33* 5° 

35.‘70 

39 100 

Stock, ist May . 2,050 

2,200 

2,300 

A vailahle *11 pplies to date 35,200 

37.370 

41,400 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SII.K. 

Our last issue was of the 24th inst., since which 


IMPORTS. 


had calm, clear and pleasant weather. Time, 5 date the settlements have been 268 piculs, divided 
days, 23 hours, and 48 minutes. as follows:— Hanks 62 piculs, Filatures 143 piculs, 

. .-— ■ — ■ ■ - — Re-reels 37 piculs, and Hamatsuki 26 piculs. 

Direct shipments by native Kaisl.a 40 piculs, which 
LATEST COMMERCIAL. bring the total export business of the week up to 

^ _ 308 piculs. 

IMPORTS The d en,anc *> both f° r Europe and America, has 

continued fairly active, but the quality of the stocks 
The condition of the market remains unchanged, on offer a „d the ideas of holders are so far out that 
and the Race Meeting holidays have not been nothing but a small business has been possible, 
seriously interfered with by any excitement in the a .id p.obably will continue so until the end of the 
Import trade; but prices seem to have had a check season. 

in their downward tendency, and the business done, Arrivals from the interior have about kept even 
though of a very moderate character, rather indi- with the settlements, and the stock figure remains 
cates a steadier tone generally. Sterling exchange as | as t reported—2,050 piculs. 

and silver show no immediate piospect of itn- The weather continues favourable; some frosts 
proven.ent. Sales reported for the week comprise aie reported from Kosl.ii, but there is not much 
about 250 bales English Yarns, only a few bales importance attached to this. The Japanese will 
Bombays, 2,500 pieces 91b. Shirtings, 7,000 pieces no t as yet hazard an opinion on the new crop ; but 
Victoria Lawn, 2,300 pieces luikey Reds, and one thing is certain : the. e is no want of food where 
1,200 dozen Handkerchiefs. the eggs have already been hatched. 

COTTON I* I EC 1C GOODS. Shipments during the week have been confined 

to the French mail steamer Yangtse, on the 26th, 
they Shillings—8J th, 384 yds. 39 inches It.50 to 2.20 which look 621 bales, weighing 616 piculs, to 
Grey,Shulings-olh, 184 yds. 45>»cl«e» «-6 S to 2.524 Eu ,. ope . Present export figures are therefore 

hutigo Shi/tings—"aya'ids,'4 4 i'nchea— .'.20 to l’.8* 3L435 piculs, against 35,073 piculs last year and 

Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 30incl.es... 1.40 to 1.90 39,258 p.CUls 111 1889. 

Cotton—Italians andSalteens Black, 32 >« Hanks. —Theie has been some enquiry for Lon- 

inches . U 07 to 0.15 don and almost every available lot has been taken 

I "'key Beds 1J to aflh, a» yards, 30 r *'' ''*"*• up by one buyer. Stock is now reduced to 75 piculs. 

inches *.o7 " 1 • *5* Filatures. —A small daily business continues in 

I in key Bed*—at to 3It., ai yards, 30 , . . , , 

j n ^l, e8 . 1.274 to 1.474 every description and quality f.ont 5635 for good 

Tim key Beds—34 to 4lb, 2{ yards, 30 fine sizes down to $550 for coarse sizes common. 

inches . . 1.874 to 1.924 ’['he whole available stock, of Koshu Filatures— 

Velvets—Black,35 yards,aainches ... 450 to 6,00 about 80 pictiIs—has now been cleat ed out. 

Victoria I.awns,, a ya.ds, 42-3 inches... 050 Jo 0.65 Re-reels.— Best to good qualities are now entirely 

Turkey Reds—1.15 to aft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. **«« i lhe demand continues for medium and, 

Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8ft. 24/25 yards. 30incl.es. common grades of foshu and Oshu at from $570 

Turkey Beds—2.12 to 3ft, 24/25 yards. 30 inches. to $540. 

Turkey Reds—3.4 to3.81b, 24/25 yards, 30 inches, Kakeda. — Nothing settled during tire week, but 

Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. a t i|, e c | osc a good run of these is said to be 

WOOLLENS. taken up at previous prices; so far they have not 

Plaint).leans, ,04 j yards, 3a inches... I4 00 to 1.30 been weighed and the probability is that some will 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches lies! 0.244 to 28 be either returned or else only taken at a reduction. 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3a inches Hamatsuki. —The settlement reported consists of 

Medium ..... . 0.20 In *4 one lot medium to common quality at {520 to 8500. 


1,200 dozen Handkerchiefs. t 

COTTON HECIC COONS. 

.... r...;.. t 

Cuey Shilling*—84ft,3H4 yds. 39inches I1.50 to 2.20 v 

Grey Shirtings—ijlh, 384 yds. 45inches 1.65 to 2.524 j 

T. Cloth—7ft, 24 yarns, 3a inches . ..25 to 1.474 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yaids, 44 inches... 1.20 to . .60 
Prints— Assorted,24 yards, 30incl.es... 1.40 to 1.90 ' 

Cotton—ItaliansandSatteeiis lUack,3* ,»•> 

inches . 0.0 7 to 0.15 < 

l uikey Beds—1J to a41h, 2» yards, 30 ... . , 

inches . • .o7i *" 1.154 

Tin key Bed*—>4 to 3ft, t\ yards, 30 

inches . ..27! to 1.474 « 

l uikey Bed*—34 to 4ft, 2| yards, 30 

inches ... 1.874*0 1.924 

Velvets—Black, 35 yards,aainches ... 450 to 6,00 . 

Victoria l.arvns, 12 yaids, 42-3 inches... 050 t<> 0.65 
l'alV*ch»t*«. »a yard*, 43 inches ' is to 2.25 

Turkey Reds—1.15 to aft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. i 

Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. ' 

Turkey Beds—2.1a to 3ft, 24/25 yards. 30 inches. 

Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches, 

Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

WOOI.I .It NS. 

Plain Oi leans, |u p yards, 3a inches... 84.00 to I-30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3-2 inches lies! 0.244 to 28 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium.. . 0.20 to 24 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common . o. 16 to 20 

Mousseline lie l.uine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches . 0.114 to 0.154 

Cloths—Pilots, 51 <® 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths —President*, .si 56 inches ... 0.474 to 0.524 

Cloths—Union, 54 iii 56 inches . 0.30 lo 0.60 

H.aiikel*—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 ft, 

per l»i .. 0.30 l" 11.39 

COTTON VABNS. 

'4ua. 16/24, Ordinary..$24.00 to 27 00 

Nos. .ft/24, Medium. 27.25 to 28.00 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Beat. 28 25 tn30.no 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 30 00 to 32.00 

Nos. 18*32, Ordinary. 28.50 to 29.00 

Nos. 28 32, Medium . 39 5° 1030.50 

Nos. *8/32, Good to Best. 30.75 to 32.00 

No*. 38/(2, Medium to Best . 35.00 to 36 50 

No. 32s, Two-fold . 34.00 to 35 00 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 35.50 1037 50 

No. 20s, Bombay . 70.00 to 78 00 

No. 16s, Bombay . 70.00 lo 77.00 

Mo*. 10/14, Bombay. — 

Mill A IS. 

Business still dull, and prices unchanged— 
nominal, perhaps, is more applicable in view of 
the paucity of transactions. 

Pint Bars, 4 inch. *2 80 to 2.95 

Flat Bars, 4 inch.... a.90 to 2.94 

Bound and square up to } inch . a.85 to 2.95 

Nailrod, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small sire. Nom 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.90 to 3.00 

Sheet Iron. 3.00 to 3 40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.20 to 6.40 

Wire Nails, assorted. 4.40 to 4.65 

Till Plates, per box . 5.70 to 6 00 

Pig Iron, No. 3. 1 40 to 1.45 

KEROSENE. 

Offers of lower rates have been made, and only 


Q.IUI A . IONS. 

Hanks—No. ii. Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinslii.) .$525 to 535 

11 antes—No. 2 (Joslui) . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu). 515 10520 

Hanks—No. 24 ()osliu). Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . Nom. 500 to 5.0 

llanlis—No. 3 . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 34 . Nom. — 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. Nom. 650 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. Naai. 64010645 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/1 3 deniers . 63010640 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den...... 62010630 

Filatures—No. 14. 13/16,14/17 den. 610 to 615 

Filatu.es—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 610 to 615 

Filatures—No. a, 14/18 deniers .. 59010600 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 56010570 

Re-reels—Extra . Nom. — 

Be-reels—(Oshu) Best No. 1 .... ... Nom. 610 to 620 

Re-.eels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/.6deuieis. 600 to 6.0 

Be-reels—No. . 4, 13/16, 14/17 deuieis . 58010590 

Be-reels—No. 2, 14/.8 deniers . 570 to 575 

Re-reels—No. a4. 14/1H deniers . 550 to 560 

Be-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 53®to 540 

Kakedas—Extra. 605 

Kakedas—No. 1 . . 590 to 6co 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 58010590 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 570 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 555 to 560 

Kakedas—No. 3 . 535 to 540 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 525 to 530 

Kakedas—No. 4 .. 515 to 520 

Oshu Sendai—No. *4 . Nom. 54010550 

Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 .. Nom. 535*0540 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 50010520 

Sod ai—No. 24 . Nom. — 

Kxpoit Raw Silk Tallies to 1st May, 1891 : - 


..l/e 

A meric* 


WASTE SILK. 

Only a hand to mouth trade can be reported in 
this branch, total settlements for the week being 
136 piculs, divided thus: Noslii 77 piculs, Kibiso 
47 piculs, Sundries 12 piculs. 

Stocks have been somewhat increased by fresh 
anivals, present figures being 3,700 piculs, most of 
which, however, is not fit for export, and the dif¬ 
ficulty of filling orders becomes every day more 
apparent. 

Both the European mail steamers of the week 
have taken some Waste. The M.M. steamer 
Yangtse (26th inst.) took 342 piculs and the N. D. 
L. steamer General Werder (on the same date) 
145 piculs. These shipments bring the present 
expo.t figures to 28,974 piculs against 27,740 
piculs last year and 29,735 piculs on the same 
date in 1889. 

Noshi-ito .—One lot of 50 bales Yonezawa Hana 
Hosori was taken up at $105^, the test of the settle¬ 
ments being foshu A'os hi at from $72^ to $90. 

Kibiso .—Some common to medium foshu were 
dealt in at $34, and a parcel of Yonezawa Tama 
bought at $90. 

Sundries .—The lot settled was Shinshu Neri at 
from $7 to $ioJ. 

g.fOTAT IONS. 

Pierced Cocoon*—Good to Beat.Nom. — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best. — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .$135 to $140 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium. to 130 

Noshi-ito—Oahi.r, Good to Best . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Beat . — 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . 100 to no 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. — 

Noshi-ito—Biiah.i, Good to Best . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—Joslui, Best . 85 to 874 

Noshi-ito—Joslui, Good . 774 to 80 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary . 70 to 75 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected. no to 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. 100 to 105 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 55 to 60 

Kibiso—josh.., Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kibiso—loshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Good . 45 to 40 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to l.ow. 324 to 274 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Vlawata—Good to Best . 180 to .90 

Export Table Waste Silk to 1st May, 1891 :— 

SinuN 189091. 1889-90. 1888-89. 

Picm.i. Pic 11 if. Picul*. 

Waste -Silk . 27,687 25.550 27,257 

Pierced Cocoon*. 1,287 2,190 2,478 


Settlements and Oitcct ) 'f ‘‘ « ,1' Lit" 

Export from 1st July j 3°.'°° 28 ’ 45 ° 3 °’ SS ° 

Stock, 1st May . 3»7°o 5.200 3.75° 

Available supplies to date 33,800 33,650 34>3 00 

Exchange has slightly risen dining the week and 
closes as follows : — London, 4m/s. Credits, 3/2$ ; 
Documents, 3/2I; 6111/s. Credits, 3/3; Documents, 
3/3^; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. 578; 4111/3. U.S. 
$78$; Paris, 4m/s. fcs. 4.09; 6m/s. fcs. 4.1 x. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 1st May, 1891 :— 


. { 


.-> * 4*01 

1 1*90 91. 

18*9 90. 

1*88-89. 


H.i ■>. 

itn 

It •!.*■. 


13,862 

14.639 

20,143 


16,936 

19,980 

I8.763 

Bales 

30,798 

34.6 i 9 

38.906 

Piculs 

3G435 

35.073 

39.258 


Raw. piculs. Wait*. picul*. 

Hanks . 75 j Cocoons. 85 

Filatures . 735 Noshi-ito . 1.14° 


Re-reels. 

Kakeda . 

Oshu . 

Taysaam Kinds 


Kibiso. 2,135 

Mawata. 150 

Sundries. 190 


Total piculs. 2,050 1 Total piculs . 3.700 

TEA. 

The season has fai.ly commenced, but prices 
asked for new leaf are considered high. The 
quality so far has been good, and heavy parcels 
may be looked for immediately. 


EXCHANGE. 

Rates have only fluctuated slightly, 
about the same as last week. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 

Sterling—Private 6 months' sight. . 

On Paris—Bank sight. _. 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 

On Hongkong—Bank sight .. 

On Hongkong—Private .0 days’ sight . 

On Shanghai—Bank sight. ; . 

On Shanghai—Private to days’ sight . 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight. 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 
Silver . 


and close 

3/2* 

3/2I 
3 *i 
3/54 

4.01 

4.12 

i°/odis. 

I °/ Q dis. 
72 * 

72f 

784 

784 

44t 
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YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES 


Pitted with KINODOH'S PATENT MACHINERY 
(of which we are «ole makers) are far superior to 
way others. The ohief advantages are 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2. First-class Workmanship. 

B. Moderate Prices. , .. 

A Greatest obtainable power for weight and spaog 
occupied. 

5. Quiokness in raising steam. 

6. High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise ana vibration* 

We build Steam Launches of every description, 
from the smallest eise suitable for carrying on yachts 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Tugs, Stem Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, Ac., Ac. We supply 
sets of Machinery separately. Illustrated Catalogue 
In English, Fronoh or Spanish. Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: 

DARTMOUTH, 80UTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 

LONDON OFFICE: 

181. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. E.Q. 


Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 


And Bee that each J..r bears Aaron Liobig’ii Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


Mr. Arthur Wadham, pio- 
The Machinery Market and. Ex- 
*)— the greatest macliineiy 
,1 published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
' * ; London Agent of Messrs. 

" , steam-launch builders, 

of Machinery aud En- 
Mr. Wadham is open 10 
in England for one 01 
esiring to deal with a 
iham’s intimate know- 
: English Machinery and Engineering 
files him to save laige stuns to foreign 
acing their orders in his hands, 
with Mr. Wadham may tely upon 
n a prompt and straightforward 
, ess; —Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
es:—181, Queen Victo* ia St., Lott¬ 
ed address~for telegrams—“ Wad- 
iy. June 28, 1890. 


machinery 

prietor of 

porter (illustrated) - 
business journal “•** 
per annum post free) . 
Simpson, Strickland & Co. 
is also a large exporter^ 
gineeting Materials. T... 
act as sole Buying Agent 
two good firms in Japan c 
reliable house, 
ledge of the 
Trades eua 
customers pi 
Firms dealing 
being served 
manner. Add 
gineering Offie 
don. Register 
ham, London.’ 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
oases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


To b« had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchnrch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 


IA, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 
speedily cured by KEATING'S COUGH 
..-Jgnised and recommended by the Medical 
No other remedy is half so effective. One Lozenge 
•• - They contain no Opium, Morphia, nor any 
1 lent drug, and may betaken by the mo ;*t delicate one nr 
t bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat, b'old 
,11 Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. 27th, iSyo.— at ins. 


ROUGHS, ASTI 
^WREATHING a 
LOZENGES .reco; 

alone gives relief, 
viol 
two a 1 
by a' 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


DINNEFORDS 

FLUID 

MAGNESIA) 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Sold Throughout the World. 


N.B.—ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity canbe maintained by theuse of these Fills. 

Sir Samuel Bockr, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia.” says-” 1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that 1 was a Doctor, am! 1 had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, w.th advice gratis. Ini 
short time I ha.I many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Pibs. '1 liese are most n-ef.il to an ex¬ 
plorer. as, possessing unmistakable purgative proper-ie«, they 

creai: an linden I aeffect upon ti.c patient, w... n satisfies 


Awarded Cold Medal L'POOl Intern'l Exhibition, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


ATKINSON’S 


The most refined of all Peirnr «, Sweet 
os the Rose itself. Imitated Ibe world 
over, * '? eyuelitd l y none. 

ATKIN80N S • 

EAU BE COLOGNE 

is now universally preferred to the German 
kinds. It is more fragrant, more lasting, 
aud very much more refreshing. Use none 
hut Atkissos’b, which is t:.e liueot. 

Of oil Dealers. 

J. Sc B. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Streak, London. 

CAUTION I On' gennlno wlUiiihieid-.hape 

blue A y..Uow Iv.bel & usual Trade At sit. : 
S* a •• White Bose," and address in mil./* 


RSOH^Off^D 

CAVENDISH CO, 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN 1 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

and ulceration 


SPECIAL BRANDS 

“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug; Cavendish l 

IN ALU USUAL SIZE& * 

PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

■•tabllshod » Quarter of a Century. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad bre: 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting aud subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. j. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
ill China, published in 1K71, says—“I had with me :■ quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la-t a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was wortii a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the sma'I remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 


Printed and Published for the Pkocrietor st ji, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ellacott Beale, of No. 58, Bluff, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will he taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
Weekly Mm." must be authenticated bve th name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of ijood faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed t" the Manager. 
and Cheques be made pavanleto same : and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, May g, 1891. 


BIRTH 

On the 8th inst., at No. 206, the wife of J. P. da Costa 
of a Son. 

DEATH. 

At the Cemetery Lodge, 96, Bluff, on May 8th, Julia 
Hama, y -ungest daughter of J. J. and Mary Jarmain. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The grand festival of the Asakusa Shrine will 
will be held on the 17th and 18th instant. 

Mr. Oki Morikata, recently appointed Chiji 
of Shiga Prefecture, left the capital on the 5th 
instant, for his post. 

Thf. Miike Marti will start from Yokohama 
on the 17th inst. with another lot of Japanese 
emigrants to llie Hawaiian Islands. 

The hospital of the Red Cross Society of Japan 
was removed on the 1st inst. to the new buildings 
at Shibuyamura, Minami-toshimagori, Tokyo. 

During the month of February last 89 fires 
occured in Tokyo bu, by which 286 buildings, 
valued at about yen 55.634.104, were burned. 

The factory of the Mikawa Cement Company 
at Aikawamura, Akumigori, Mikawa, has been 
purchased by Mr. Shibusawa Yeiichi, of Tokyo. 

A MEETING of members of the Yokohama City 
Assembly will be held shortly to confer on mat¬ 
ters in connection with the reception of H.I.H. 
the Czarewitch. 

The receipts of the Tokyo Tram wav Companv 
during last month were yen 14,975.68, showing 
a decrease of yen 8,610.31 as compared with 
the previous year. 

The half-yearly examination of jinrikisha in 
use in Yokohama, which was to have taken 


place in April last, has been postponed until the 
30th of the present month. 


H.E. Count Yamagata has resigned the post of 
Minister President of State, and H.F.. Count 
Matsukata was gazetted to succeed him on the 
6th instant. 

Mr. Imamura VVaro, a Councillor of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Court, who had been suffering for 
some time from inflammation of the lungs, ex¬ 
pired on the 4th instant. 

The Hokkaido Coal Mining Railway Company 
has purchased 3,000 tsubo (one tsubo =36 sq. ft.) 
of ground at Yoshida-shinden, Yokohama, at a 
cost of yen 6.50 per tsubo. 


During last month 12.553 cases of matches 
were exported to foreign countries from Kobe, 
showing a decrease of 1,673 cases as com¬ 
pared with the previous month. 


The contract for the work of erecting barracks 
at Iriainasumura, Miuragori, Soshu, has been 
obtained by Mr. Shimizu Mannosuke, of Yoko¬ 
hama, at a cost of yen 62,938.999. 

A gentleman named ICawabara Motonosuke in¬ 
tends to present a sword to the Russian Prince 
Imperial. It is said that the sword was made 
by the well-known smith, Masamune. 


The grand festival of the Yasukuni Shrine, at 
Kudan, Tokyo, will he held during three days 
commencing on the 5th inst., when No dancing, 
wrestling, and horse-racing will take pUce. 

On the night of the 2nd instant an outbreak of 
firetook place in a houseat Yasutakacho, Aomori, 
Aomori Prefecture, and before the flames could 
be subdued 104 buildings were destroyed or 
partly damaged. 

Their Imperial PIighnesses Princesses Tsune 
and Kane, accompanied by Count Sasaki, a 
Piivv Court Councillor, visited the panorama at 
Oishiki-cho, Kaiula, Tokyo, on the afternoon of 
the 5th instant. 

Early in the morning of the 3rd instant fire 
broke out in a house at Miyamolocho, Sliiba, 
Tokyo, and destroyed 8 houses, 3 houses being 
partly damaged before the flames could he got 
under control. 


In Shiga Prefecture the Authorities issued on 
the 2nd instant a notice prohibiting the catching 
01 swallows on pain of from one to three days 
imprisonment, or the payment of a fine of from 
20 sen to 2.25 yen. 

Thf.ir Imperial Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress have been pleased to grant the sum of 
yen 700 lor the relief of sufferers by the recent 
conflagrations at Matsushirocho, and two other 
places in Nagano Prefecture. 


A monthly magazine dealing with fine arts, to 
he called the Toyo Bijitsu (Oriental Arts ) 
will he started in the capital shortly. The office 
is at No. 15 Tori, Itchoine, Nihonbashi, Tokvo. 
Mr. Mayeda Kenjiro will be the editor. 


It has been decided bv the Kanagawa Prefec- 
tural Government that in the absence of satis¬ 
factory evidence as to the purpose for which they 
wish to leave the country, passports shall not be 
granted to girls intending to go abroad. 

A meeting of the promoters of the Kyoto Sav¬ 
ings Bank was held on the 3rd instant in Kvoto, 
at which Mr.Katsura Masayoshi was elected Pre- 
sident, and Messrs. Kamoashi Koyu, and Tachi- 


kawaYusaburo, Inspectors. Messrs TsujiShige- 
yoslii, Konishi Arisada, and Kaisura Masayoshi 
were elected Managers. 

Judge Kojima Ikkn has been appointed Presi¬ 
dent of the Supreme Court, vice Judge Nishi, 
deceased, and Judge Kilabatake Harufusa has' 
been appointed to succeed Judge Kojima in the 
presidency of the Osaka Court of Appeal. 

On the night of the 23rd ult. fire occured in 
a house at Togawamura, Mitogori, Aomori Pre¬ 
fecture, and destroyed 3 dwellings, one person 
being burned to death, and another severely 
injured before the flames could be subdued. 


The regular general meeting of members of 
the Meiji Fine Art Society will be held on the 
10th instant at the society’s rooms in Uyeno 
Park. Mr. Y. Hanahusa and Professor Inouye 
1 elsujiro will deliver lectures on the occasion. 

A slight shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the 5th instant, at 8I1. 16m. 48s. The 
duration was 2 minutes and 30 seconds, and the 
direction was from S.E. to N.W., the maximum 
horizontal -motion being 0.6 milimetre in 1.3 
seconds. J 

On the night of the 3rd instant fire broke out 
in a house at Mizoguchi, Kozagori, Kanagawa 
Prefecture, and destroyed 57 houses, and 4 
godowns, one police station, and one dwelling 
being partly damaged before the flames could he 
subdued. 

It is generally rumoured that Mr. Kitagaki, 
Governor of Kyoto, will shortly be appointed 
either Vice-Minister of a Government Depart¬ 
ment or an attendant of the Kinkeinoma , and 
Mr. Nakai, a member of the Upper House, will 
take his place. 

The revised Regulations for the Organization 
of the Tokyo Navigation School were promul¬ 
gated on the 5th instant, over the signatures of 
Counts Yamagata and Goto, by Imperial Or¬ 
dinance No. 45. The regulations consist of 
nine articles. 

The buildings of the Ikuyei School, work on 
which has been going on at Iidagashi, Tokyo, 
have been completed, and the opening cere¬ 
mony was held on the 3rd instant. Viscount 
Enomoto is President of the institution. 

Although the total'transactions in the Import 
trade do not show an improvement, there is 
decidedly a healthier tone and more enquiry, 
and prices have steadied, indicating a reaction! 
A small advance has been paid for the yarn 
purchased, and a fair quantity of Piece-goods 
has been taken at fully late rates. Purchases 
having been for some time past made upon a 
consuming scale only, a turn in trade is now 
looked for, ami circumstances mav be shortly 
expected to combine in favour of a revival. 
Metals still remain very quiet, and the small 
business done has been at previous rates. The 
Kerosene market is unchanged, there being 
no business to make rates, and the stock has 
been increased by fresh arrivals. Sugar is still 
dull; and Formosa Browns are held for more 
money, with little or nothing doing in White 
sorts. The Silk gradually dwindles in volume 
as time goes on, and as this is due to the poor 
assortment on ofFer, 110 revival can now take 
place until the new crop is on the market. 
The Tea trade is on in earnest; parcels are 
bought up as fast as they arrive, and prices 
have steadied, and are generally well settled. 
The quality is now known to be superior to last 
season’s early pickings, and an abundant crop 
will in all probability be handled. Exchange 
has hardened, and closes fairly firm. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Jiji Shimpo asserts that of all the Mini¬ 
sters of Stale the one most embarrassed by the 
change of Minister President is Viscount Aoki, 
inasmuch as, if Count Matsukata becomes head of 
the Cabinet, Treaty Revision must be suspend¬ 
ed. But the Jiji goes on to assert that Count 
Matsukata is not altogether opposed to Revi¬ 
sion. and that a modus vivendi has been found, 
or will probably be found, between him and the 
present Minister of Foreign Affairs. On what 
grounds the Jiji bases its assertion that Count 
Matsukata’s Presidency would necessarily sig¬ 
nify suspension of Treaty Revision, we are un¬ 
able to sav, and our contemporary does not take 
the trouble to tell us. Count Matsukata is 
known to be among the least enthusiastic of the 
Cabinet Ministers on the subject of Revision, 
chiefly because he scarcely hopes to effect any 
really satisfactory arrangement, until Japan is in 
a position to seek revision on the simple basis 
of abolishing all the disabilities imposed by 
the present covenants. But between this view 
and the suspension of negotiations there is ob¬ 
viously a considerable interval. We may take 
the opportunity of saying here that it does not 
seem to us worth while to allude in detail to 
the various rumours circulated by the vernacular 
press from day to day with reference to Revi¬ 
sion. Those who are credulous enough to attach 
faith to these stories, from the Kokkai's cir¬ 
cumstantial fable of the draft down to the sen¬ 
sational canards of lesser journals, may be suf-- 
fered to amuse themselves in that way. When 
there is any tiling really trustworthy to com¬ 
municate, we imagine that the public will not 
be left long without information. 

* 

• • 

The consultations necessary in connection 
with a change of Minister President of State 
were brought to a conclusion on Tuesday 
night, and in the forenoon of Wednesday, 
Count Yamagata repaired to the Palace and 
placed liis resignation in the hands of the 
Emperor, who was graciously pleased to accept 
it, and to direct that Count Yamagata should 
continue to be treated as a Minister of State. 
Shortly after noon, Count Matsukata was sum¬ 
moned to the Palace and duly appointed Mini¬ 
ster President. No other changes in the Cabinet 
are yet definitely spoken of, and an impression 
begins to prevail that all the portfolios will re¬ 
main in the hands of their present holders. 

* 

* * 

The rumours published as to Count Matsu¬ 
kata’s altitude towards Treaty Revision are now 
receiving emphatic contradiction. What the 
public were asked to believe was that, for the sake 
of political peace and Cabinet stability, the new 
Minister President desired to suspend the nego¬ 
tiations temporarily. But it is now asserted that 
however desirable it may be to place on the shelf 
all questions calculated to disturb the unity of the 
Cabinet, the great national problem of Treaty Re¬ 
vision cannot possibly be included in this cate¬ 
gory. , Those who attribute to Count Matsukata 
the design of sacrificing a matter of such import¬ 
ance on the altar of administrative tranquillity, 
are charged with complete ignorance of his viewp. 
On the contrary, he is said to be an ardent ad¬ 
vocate of revision, but to entertain very decided 
views about coasting trade, rates of tariff, and 
the most-favoured nation clause. Unless these 
points can be arranged in a thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory manner, he is represented as holding that 
the country should he content to wait a year or 
two before attempting to conclude new Treaties. 


THE TEIKOKU HOTEL. 


selves landed at the Tokyo Hotel, and are of 
course unable to discover the mistake until loo 
late to rectify it. For this and other teasons 
the Teikoku Hotel has hitherto been very un¬ 
fortunate. A splendid building, sumptuously 
furnished, excellently situated and having a first- 
class cuisine, it ought to have attracted guests 
from the outset. But the management attempt¬ 
ed too much. They trier! to make a stand 
against the habit of giving commissions to 
guides for bringing visitors ; a refoim very much 
to be desired in the interests of the visitors 
themselves, but decidedly dangerous for a new 
hotel to inaugurate. It proved very bad for the 
Teikoku Hotel. The guides seem to have 
combined to ostracise it, and the guides are a 
puissant body in Japan. Then, again, the com¬ 
petition of a hotel so superior in many respects 
to anything of the kind in Japan, was naturally 
much dreaded in other quarters, and plenty of j 
people were found to say a bad word for the I 
place. Only now are guests beginning to find 1 
out the hotel, and appreciate the advantages it' 
offers. All speak highly of its comforts and j 
conveniences, and we trust that the enterprising 
directors may henceforth anticipate a prosper¬ 
ous state of .affairs. 


CUSTOMS RETURN'S. 

The following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for March, showing the foreign trade 
of Japan for the month :— 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 

1H90. 189I. 

RUVIM YIN. SILVER YIN, 

Exports. 3,916,538.160 8,500,530.800 

Imp..its . 6,855,369.310 . 6,471,102.700 

1 otal exports and imports . i 1,971 633 500 

Excess of exports . 2,029,428 1O0 

CUSTOMS DUT IIS. SILVER YIN. 

Exports. 218,153966 

Imports . 250,522067 

Miscellaneous . 10,291.220 


Total. 478,967 253 

TOTAL VALUE Of TXPORTS lO A N l> IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 



Kx ports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

United States of Ame- 

Silver Yen. 

Silver Yen. 

Silver Yen. 

rica . 

». 547 .M 4 850 

87 S. 966.520 

3 . 438 , 111.370 

(treat Britain . 

77 J. 409 . 58 *> 

2 , 2 ( 5,096 520 

3 , 027,(06 100 

1 *ranee . 

'. 834 , 962.480 

2 O 7 .lO 4 . 23 O 

2 , 042 , 066.710 

Hongkong . 

1 , 390 , 628.370 

562.796 540 

'. 9 * 3.434 9 '° 

China. 

896 , 185.940 

■. 046 , 344.000 

1 , 943 , 529.940 

Germany . 

British India . 

173 .'° 3-970 

293,101 260 

466 , 205.220 

71 , 164.<90 

394 , 886.270 

467 , 050.860 

Korea. 

158 , 378.830 

306 . 771.710 

465 , 050.(40 

Italy . 

98,291 820 

9 , 528.310 

io -,8 ji . 130 

.Switzerland. 

6 <, 376.150 

41.195 * 7 « 

106 , 571.420 

Australia . 

83,481 950 

• 5 . 635-360 

99 , 117.310 

Russia . 

8 , 725 . 41 ° 

68 , 848.560 

77 . 573-970 

Austria . 

33 . 57 * 45 ° 

263.040 

33 . 835.490 

Philippine Islands . 

<* 8.540 

31 , 842.490 


Belgium . 

Canada Sc other British 

3 , 158.800 

24 , 421.010 

37 . 579.810 

America . 

15 , 318.810 

'. 454 - 55 ° 

> 6.773 360 

.Spain . 

3 , 827.600 

880.520 

4 , 708.120 

Hawaii . 

1 , 643.520 

33 - 46 ° 

1 , 666 . 98 s 

Holland. ^ 

667.000 

385793 

1 , 052.790 

Si;m» . 

— 

1 ,OI 4 .OCO 

1 014.000 

Sweden & Norwoy ... 

94-500 

615.040 

7 ° 9-5 <° 

Peru . 

— 

479 34 ° 

479.340 

Portugal . 

135-000 

343 04 . 


Denmark . 


386.820 

3 N 6 820 

turkey . . 

70.000 

32.640 

102.640 

Other Countries. 

200,401 670 

328 . 685.410 

529 , 087.080 

Total . 

8 . 359 . 73 *.® 3 ° 

6 , 471 , 102.700 

'4.830.835.530 


TOTAL VALUE OF IXPORTS »N1) IM'ORrs FROM AND TO EACH PORT. 

Exports, Imports. Totals. 


Yokohama . 

Silver Yen. 
5,c86,H| 2.590 

Silver Yen. 
3,104,746.330 
*,538,940 800 
4 ".'Si -43 ’ 

Silver Yen. 
8,191,558.930 
5.>35 448 7 >o 
590,335.260 

Osaka . 

97.873 830' 

Nagasaki . 

3(8,706 390 

303,661.200 

612.3117.590 

Hakodate . 

83,113.360 

— 

82,113.280 

Shimonoseki . 

203 , 101.720 

102,618.370 

304.740 090 

Moji . 

20,303.000 

— 

20,303.000 

Hakata . 

954.790 

*. 737 - 94 ° 

3 ."93 730 

Karatsu. 

25.7co.oco 

— 

35.700.000 

Kuchinotsu . 

71.433.oco 

— 

7 1 , 433-000 

Mis 11 mi . 

a.765.000 

— 

3 , 705.000 

td/iigahara . 

806.640 

*, 43 *- 34 ° 

3,238.980 

Sliishimi . 

3.731 400 

76 * 340 

4 , 5 ' 3 - 74 ° 

■Sasuna .. 

733.270 

3,690.350 

4 * 433 - '60 

• j r> ii* ( Exports 

.Soecie and Bullion \ , 1 


197,901 80O 



. _ 

187 572 93O 

Total . 



385174 730 

Excess of exports 



ln.328.87O 


VALUt OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY JAPANESE MERCHANTS AND 


It has been decided at a meeting of the Directors 
of the new hotel in Tokyo that the alternative 
name of “Imperial Hotel” shall be given up 
in future, and that of “ Teikoku Hotel” alone 
used. The chief reason of this resolution is, 
we believe, that jinrikisha men and Japanese in 
general—or at least such of them as have no 
knowledge of English—cannot he easily fami¬ 
liarized with the word “imperial.” Thus tourists 
arriving at Shimbashi. and asking to lie driven 
to the “Imperial Hotel,” generally find them¬ 


OOV’RNMRNT. 

x 1 . ( Expe rts 

By Japanese Merchants ^ Im J, orts 

Imported by Government. 


85* . 3'7 5 -o 
1.359.60s 9 o 
421 076.280 


DEATH OF THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS. 

The wildest rumours prevailed in Tokyo on 
Monday, many of the citizens believing that the 
Russian Prince Imperial had died at Nagasaki. 
It is not altogether wonderful that such a story 
should have gone abroad, seeing that news had 
actually been received of the death of a Grand 


Duke hearing the same name as the Prince 
Impeiial, the Grand Duke Nicolas Nicolexe- 
vitch, who expired 011 the 25th of April. The 
deceased Piincc was a brother of the late Em¬ 
peror Alexander II., and consequently Great 
Uncle to the present Prince Imperial. Born 
August 8th, 1831, he held the posts of Field- 
Marshal in the Russian Army and Inspector- 
General of Cavalry and o? the Corps of Engin¬ 
eers. We learn officially that the programme 
of H.I.H. the Tsarevitch's sojourn in Japan will 
not he affected by this sad event, inasmuch as 
the deceased Prince was only Great Uncle to 
His Imperial Highness, and inasmuch also as 
an interval of three weeks will separate the date 
of the Grand Duke’s decease from that (May 
15th) of the Prince Imperial’s arrival in Tokyo. 
• 

« * 

Wiih reference to the programme of the Im¬ 
perial visitor’s proceedings in Japan, we believe 
the following to be accurate :— 

Apiil 271I) 10 May 3rd.—The Piince lemained 011 

bom d ship in Nagasaki h it limit, the peiiod 
ol Lent intei ff-i ing with official landing. 

May 41 1 ».—The Piince landed officially, and visit¬ 
ed vai ious places in Nagasaki. 

May 5th.— The Piince pioceeds in the afternoon 
by sea to Kagoshima. 

May 6th.—H.I.H. lands at Kagoshima, and 
lunches with Piince Shimazn, setting out the 
same evening for Kobe by sea. 

May 8th.—The Piince arrives at Kobe in the 
evening, and remains there one night. 

May 9th.—The Piince proceeds lo Kyoto and 
spends the night tlieie, visiting places of in¬ 
let est dining the day. 

May loth.—The Piince visits Lake Biwa and 
neigliboni lmod, and 1 etui ns to Kyoto for the 
night. 

May nth.—H.I.H. views the temples and so forth 
of Kyoto, and 1 emains in tile city another night. 
May 12th.—The Piince leaves Kyoto for Osaka, 
views the city, lunches tlieie, and sets out in 
the aftei noon for Nura, wlieie lie spends the 
night. 

May 13th.— H.I.H. devotes the fotenoon to seeing 
Nma, lunches theie, and sets out al 3 p.m. 
foi Kobe, wlieie he eiuhaiks immediately and 
sails the same night for Yokohama. 

May 151I1.— The Piince ailives in Yokohama, 
lands anil proceeds al once to Tokyo; is met 
at Shimhashi Teiminus by the Empeior, and 
diives with His Majesty lo the Palace pie- 
paieti for his leceplion. In the afternoon the 
Piince visits the Emperor and dines with 
His Majesty. 

May 16th.—At 9 a.in. the Piince grants audience 
to the Foreign Repi esenlatives, ami icceives 
a visit limu the Emperor'and E">i>iess. In 
the altemoon visits aie exchanged between 
His Impeiial Highness and the Japanese 
Pi incc Impel ial and Hi inces of the Blood, and 
tile Pi ince dines with H.I.H. Prince Komatsu 
at the Akasaka Palace. 

May 17th.—At noon the Prince lunches with the 
Empeior in Japanese style, and witnesses 
Japanese dancing. 

May 181I1.— The Piince witnesses a Review 
(weather pei milting) in the? fotenoon ; lunches 
at the Akasaka Palace with H.I.H. Piince 
Ftishimi, and in the? afternoon witnesses Japa 
lirse polo and fencing. In the evening the 
Piince will he piesenl at a ball in the Rus 
sian Legation. 

May 19th.— I'lie Piince lunches widi Piince A1 i- 
sugawa at tiie Shiba Detached Palace. 

May 2oth.—The Piince sets out in the morning 
loi Yenoshima and Kama lun a, spending the 
night at the latiei place. 

May 2I-t.—The Piince proceeds to Yokosuka and 
witnes-es a Naval Review (weathei pei mil¬ 
ling). H.I.H. lunches at Yokosuka, and in the 
aftei noon jouineys to Hakone and Miyano- 
shito, spending the night at the laitci place. 
May 22ml.—The Piince returns In Tokyo, anil is 
present at a hall given by H.I.H. Piince Kita 
shiiakawa that evening. 

May 23-d. — No official piogiamme. 

May 24th —The Piince is icccived in f.uewell au¬ 
dience by the Emperor, and dines with II is 
Maj> sty. 

May 25th.—Tilt* Piince leaves Tok\‘>, being ac¬ 
companied to the LIyeno Tm minus bv 11 is 
Majesty the Knipenn. H.I.H* readies NiUko, 
and visits the temples and oilier places of 
inlet est. 
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May 26th.—The P' P 1 oi-.c-ds to Chinsenji, and, 

reluming 10 N ilclt o , spends tlie night there. 


May 27th.—Setting out fiom Nikko, die Prince 
travels to Sendai, and spends the night then;. 
May 281I1.— The Piince pi .needs fiom Sendai to 
Matsushima and Morioka. 

May 31st.—H.I.H. arrives at Aomoii. 


THB “ NIPPON GWATU.” 

The “ Kinkodo,” No. 17 Honcho, Sauchome, 
Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo, has issued the first 
number of a pictorial magazine called the Nip- 
pon Gwa/u. The editor is Mr. Matsumoto 
Fuko, and the price is 80 sen per copy. In size 
the book resembles the Kokkwa ; it is 14$ inches 
by 9, a portly volume well suited for the repro¬ 
duction of pictures. The Gwa/u is described 
as a collection of sketches by Japanese artists, 
to which should be added that the artists are 
modern. In the first volume are eight plates, 
all of them coloured, representing landscapes, 
figure subjects, birds, flowers, and so forth. 
The artists’ names are Matsumoto Fuko, Araki 
Kwampo, Nomura Bunkyo, Kubota Beisen, 
Mishima Shiso, Taki Kwatei, Stigawara Haku- 
ryu, and Atomi Tamaye. Distinctly good so 
far as concerns drawing and composition, the 
pictures are carefully reproduced, and a dozen 
volumes of the magazine bound together will 
make a distinctly beautiful album, fairly re¬ 
presenting the work of good Japanese artists 
now-a-days. The editor has wisely added a 
sheet iii English, giving the names of the 
painters and the subjects of each picture, and 
as there is no Japanese letter-press—except the 
preface—the book will thus he just as intelligi¬ 
ble to foreign as to Japanese readers. It is to be 
distinguished from the Kokkwa in this respect, 
and the scope of the two works is entirely differ¬ 
ent, the former being devoted to the reproduc¬ 
tion of ancient masters, the latter to illustrating 
the capacity of modern painters. The Gwafu 
is, in fact, an exceptionally enterprising and 
praiseworthy revival of the cerebrated surimouo, 
so much valued by collectors of Japanese works 
of art. 


THE RUSSIAN PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Nicol¬ 
as, Czarevitch of Russia, accompanied by His 
Royal Highness Prince George of Greece, 
arrived here, says the Rising Sun of the 29th 
ult., in the cruiser Pamiat Azova, from Woos- 
ung, shortly after 9 a.in. on Monday morning 
last. A few hours previously the Japanese 
man-of-war Takao-kan went out to meet the 
Pamia Alova , and on returning led the way 
into the harbour, followed by the Pamiat 
Azova, the Bobre , Koreali, and Mandjur. 
As the vessels steamed up the harbour, all the 
men-of-war “ manned yards” and fired a salute, 
the Japanese men-of-war also dressing ship. 
The Princes and suite were ashore privately 
for the first lime yesterday, curio hunting, 
etc., and according to present arrangement 
they will land officially on Monday next, 
4th prox., when they will come ashore at the 
Sagarimatsu hatoba, between 9 and 11 a.m. 
The same day the Settlement is to be de¬ 
corated and illuminated, as arranged. Arches 
are to be erected on the hatoba at Sagarimatsu 
and at O’halo, and a series of entertainments 
are being got up by the local authorities, to be 
held in a building specially erected for the 
occasion in the O Suwa temple grounds. The 
entertainments are to consist of native music, 
kite-flying, fire-works, etc. A number of high 
officials, including Prince Arisugawa.havearrived 
from Tokyo to represent the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment in the matter. After spending two days 
ashore, the Czarewitch and party will proceed to 
Kagoshima on the 6th, there to be the guests of 
Prince Shimadzu for a few days. Only three 
men-of-war will go to Kagoshima, and the 
balance will go on to Kobe to await the Czare- 
witch’s arrival. From Kobe we understand that 
the Imperial party will probably proceed by rail 
to Tokyo. 

* * * 

It will have been gathered from the accounts 
given in the North China Herald's columns of 
the reception prepared for the Russian Prince 


Imperial by the Viceroy of the Two Kuang, that 
no reliance is to be placed on the story circulat¬ 
ed some two months ago, about a scheme to 
deprive the reception of all Imperial character, 
and convert it into a purely provincial affair. 
The contradiction of this strange rumour, which 
probably had its origin in some careless de- 
j scription of the programme of reception, receives 
conclusive confirmation from the Prince himself. 
YVe learn that His Imperial Highness expresses 
his entire satisfaction with the character of the 
hospitality extended to him in China, and with 
the nature of the arrangements made for his 
reception. It will be remembered that the 
change of route by which the Prince’s con¬ 
templated visit to the north of China was 
abandoned, seemed to some critics to con¬ 
firm the rumour in question. The Russian 
Government,- these critics averred, obtaining 
timely information of the peculiar kind of 
reception in preparation for the Prince, had 
quietly intimated that he would not visit Che- 
foo, alleging want of time as a reason for 
the change, and persisting in that allegation 
despite repeated telegraphic inquiries from the 
Viceroy Li. All this is denounced as a pure 
myth by those best situated for obtaining infor¬ 
mation. The Prince’s stay in Chinese waters 
had to be shoitened on account of lack of time, 
and for no other reason whatever. We are glad 
to be able to publish this emphatic contradic¬ 
tion of a rumour which, if founded on fact, 
must have created a bad feeling between Russia 
and China, and suggested a return on China’s 
part to that peculiarly and needlessly tortuous 
variety of international action known in the 
West as Oriental. 

THE RUSSIAN PRINCE IMPERIAL IN CHINA. 

The rumours recently current about a curious 
manoeuvre conceived with the object of impart¬ 
ing a purely provincial character to the reception 
of the Russian Prince Imperial bv the two Chi¬ 
nese Viceroys—rumours said to have led to a 
material curtailing of the Prince’s programme 
in the Middle Kingdom—have certainly received 
no sort of confirmation from the nature of the 
reception actually received by the Imperial 
visitor at Hangkow. The correspondent at that 
place of the North China Daily Nezvs, writing 
on the eve of the reception, says: — 

The people have no doubt as to the dignity of the expect¬ 
ed guest; the absurd rumours current some weeks ago 
have given place to the due understanding of the nature 
of the visit of a friendly prince on equal terms with 
the sovereign. At first tlie air WdS rife with such reports 
as that the Viceroy had refused to see ihe Czarevitch. that 
the latter wan greatlv disappointed and implored an in- 
teiview which the Viceroy finally grariously promised, 
iioldin-? out hopes of getting for the stranger some Imperial 
marit of favour ! But the reception in the other parts of 
China and the obvious determination of Chang ( hih-tung 
to treat the l zarevitch as a friend and guest of his. master 
have laid tiiese reports to rest. This reception is a healthy 
element in tlie political education of inland China. 

The Prince reached Hankow at 8 a.m. on the 
19th of April, and immediately H.E. Chang, 
Viceroy of the Hu Kuang, steamed down the 
river in a man-of-war to meet him. On the 
following morning the Czarewitch returned the 
Viceroy’s visit at a temple. The preparations 
made for this event are thus described by the 
same correspondent:— 

The Pavilion of Pure Streams pictuiesquely and antithe¬ 
tically situated by the side of the mudoy river just below 
the Hanyang Hill, has been decorated for the banquet 
given by Ihe Viceroy. A large platfoim landing stage ha- 
been built out to some distance fr-im the shore and the 
ascent to the Temple is covered with an awning in red and 
green with knotted silken hangings. The suite prepared 
consists of the small banqueting hall with two retiring 
rooms, all covered with silk and embroidery of gold in 
characteristic Chinese style, l i e courts aie covered by 
awnings, beneath which stand handsome porcelain jais, 
■•ontaining azaleas and Howers in season; k'aitifs and 
chairs are draped with coverings to match, represent¬ 
ing wondrous beasts, some of them presumably lions, of 
hue and shape moie conventional than lifelike. 1 he courte¬ 
ous and gorgeously dressed official in chai ge sent a guide 
to take the writer to the upper saloon where the company 
adjourn after dinner. I he decorations here are most taste¬ 
ful in worked silk on dead gold. The images of the idols 
are draped into decent obscuiity for the occasion, and 
indeed the splendid view might well make them forgotten. 
Beside the view up and down river with its multitude of 
sails, the iron works with their tall lift lie in full view ; the ; 
awning for the Piince’s reception at the wharf on the Han 
standing out in bright colour. Straight in front lies Wuch- [ 
ang with a similar awning on its clothworks jetty and its 
long wall ending with the creek and man-of-war near the 
Viceroy’s yam6n. The Wuchang awning is eiected “in 
case he come to the city.” 

Of the scene when the Prince landed and the 


entertainment, we 

I he hill and shores were crowded with spectators, and 
the scene, with its fifty Chinese gunboat$, its regiments of 
soldiers lining both banks and its gaily decoiated Temple 
and ap-.roach was verv striking in the brilliant sunshine. 
About noon the (.zarevitch and his paity went on hoard a 
Chinese man-of-war. which replaced ils yellow di agon by 
the Prince's flag while its red dated marines manned ihe 
yaids. Ihe vessel then steamed slowly up river, followed 
by the Russian and Chinese gunboats, amidst salutes from 
the Red Port and long lines of gaily uniformed soldiers 
lining both shores of the Yangtze. I he Viceroy received 
his guest and conducted him to the entrance hall, where 
light refre-hments were provided befoie the luncheon. I he 
luncheon itself was elaborate and lengthy as the menu 
print-d (in French) on silk testifies. After luncheon the 
company adjoin ned to the upper pavilion to enjoy the vi w 
and breeze ere returning to Hankow. 


AN INCIDENT. 

The Yokohama News Agency transmits to the 
leading journals of Tokyo—the Nichi Nichi, 
the Hochi, the Mitnpo and the Nippon —a sen¬ 
sational account of an incident said to have 
occurred at the Negishi Race Course, on the 
291I1 ultimo. The Emperor, we read, remained 
on the course until 5.30 p.m., when it became 
time to return. His Majesty then walked past 
the place where the prizes were displayed and 
received the salutations of those present at his 
departure. Among the sightseers was a lady— 
desciibed by the Agency as evidently a person 
of position, but at the same lime called Kyofu 
(a distraught female)—who remained sealed on 
her chair before the Emperor, and, making no 
attempt to salute His Majesty, gazed fixedly 
into his face. “Japanese witnessing this act 
of rudeness,” continues the account, “felt as 
though to have killed such a person would 
scarcely have been a sufficient punishment.” 
We greatly doubt the truth of this story. It is 
certain that no foreign lady would wittingly 
commit such a piece of rudeness, or be guilty 
of any want of respect to the Emperor. Some 
years ago a commotion was made about an 
act attributed to a British Naval officer, whom 
a local English journal charged with driving 
in front of the Emperor's carriage. The 
story turned out to be purely mythical, and we 
should not be at all surprised to learn that the 
unfortunate heroine of the Yokohama Tsushin- 
sha’s tale is entirely innocent of the misdeed 
attributed to her. It is quite preposterous to 
imagine that any lady would consciously behave 
in the manner described. We have made in¬ 
quiry of persons who were present on the occa¬ 
sion referred to, and are assured that the whole 
story is a myth, not one person, whether lady 
or gentleman, having remained sitting when the 
Emperor left the Stand. 


THE SAPPORO SUGAR COMPANY. 

YVe published in previous issues the report ori¬ 
ginally circulated as to an issue of forged shares 
of the Sapporo Sugar Company, and the adver¬ 
tisement inserted in the vernacular press by the 
Manager of the Company, explicitly denying 
the st'»ry. Unfortunately it turns out that the 
Manager’s confidence is not justified. There 
has been an issue of forged shares, hut to what 
extent no one yet knows. The Company’s 
ledgers in the branch office in Unemecho, Kyo- 
bashi, Tokyo, have been sealed and taken 
possession of by the Authorities, and great con¬ 
fusion exists among the shareholders, many of 
whom are anxious lo compare their shares with 
the hooks in order to assure themselves of their 
authenticity or otherwise, but are, of course, 
unable to do so. A special meeting of the 
Company was to he held yesterday to determine 
upon a line of action, hut we have not yet 
learned the result of ils deliberations. 

THB “JIYU-TO” AND TREATY REVISION. 

In the decision recently formulated by the 
Committee of the Radical Party with reference 
to Treaty Revision, it was declared that mixed 
residence should be permitted simultaneously 
with the abolition of Consular Jurisdiction. It 
appeals, however, that several influential mem¬ 
bers of the party dissent from this opinion, the 
principal among them being Messrs. Oi, Mori, 
Hayashi, Kokubo, Tamura, Saito and Taka- 
hashi, with whom are a section of the Party 
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formerly known as the Kiushiti-ha (rapid-pro¬ 
gress section). These politicians hold that for 
many years to come mixed residence ought not 
to be allowed, but we cannot discover that they 
have advancecf any reasons for such an illiberal 
view. The one plea alleged is that Treaty 
Revision is a problem not for party discussion 
but of national import, and that each party 
should refrain from attempting to push its own 
views unless they appear likely to obtain general 
support. It appears to us, however, that the 
weight of such a contention tells in exactly the 
opposite direction, for no one pretends to think 
that this objection to mixed residence has any 
force with the bulk of intelligent Japanese. 
What can be more absurdly contradictory than 
the attitude of men who claim that their coun¬ 
try is entitled to make Treaties on equal terms 
with Western States, while in the same breath 
maintaining that her people are not yet quali¬ 
fied for free international intercourse P The 
plea invariably urged on behalf of Japan in 
former years was that, by refusing to revise 
the Treaties on a basis pointing to her future 
recovery of Judicial and Tariff Autonomy, the 
Foreign Powers condemned her to endure the 
stigma of semi-barbarism—a stigma plainly at¬ 
taching to the restrictions now imposed upon 
freedom of intercourse and trade within her 
borders. Messrs Oi and his “ liberal” friends, 
with their conservative allies, headed by Viscount 
Torio, have now to answer for seeking to per¬ 
petuate this national disgrace. 


A NOTEWORTHY RESPONSE. 

On Saturday we published a circular addressed 
by the Asiatic Society to its members throughout 
Japan, inviting them to collect information in 
various parts of the empire with respect to land 
tenure under the feudal regime and other matters 
of interest to students of Japanese ethnology. 
The circular was in English and Japanese, and 
copies of it appear to have been sent by Mr. 
J. H. Wigmore, Secretary of the Society's Com¬ 
mittee on Ethnography, to Japanese scholars of 
note or persons likely to possess the desired 
information. Among these recipients was a 
Mr. Nailo Chiso, who appears to have formed a 
singular idea of the object of the Committee. 
He has sent to the Nippon a copy of his answer 
to Mr. Wigmore, the translation of which runs 
thus:—“Sir,—I have received your letter ex¬ 
plaining that you are engaged in the labour of 
collecting and compiling records of Japanese 
local administration and customs. With regard 
to this I am of opinion that since there are 
Japanese scholars and a Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, no occasion exists to have recourse to 
foreign assistance. No reason exists why 
such matters should not be made the subject 
of official inquiry. For my own part, I have 
in my possession more than five hundred vo¬ 
lumes collected with the object of investigating 
the former system of government, and I have 
spent fifty years in the task, but I have not done 
so with the idea of benefiting foreigners. I 
regret, therefore, that I cannot comply with 
your request.” 

* 

* * 

We say nothing as to the courtesy or dis¬ 
courtesy of this response. That is purely Mr. 
Naito’s affair. But it strikes us as singular that 
such a construction should be placed on the 
action'of the Asiatic Society’s Committee. The 
writer of the letter in the Nippon evidently con¬ 
siders it an act of superfluous impertinence on 
the part of foreigners to undertake any invesl- 
galion into the old-time customs and institutions 
of Japan. He imagines that the Japanese have 
some right of property in such things, and 
that outsiders ought not to meddle with them. 
There will be very few educated Japanese of 
Mr. Naito's way of thinking, we predict. Sen¬ 
sible men, the world over, understand that dif¬ 
ferences of nationality should have no existence 
in the field of scientific inquiry. If foreign 
students, like the Ethnographical Committee 
of the Asiatic Society and its energetic Secre¬ 
tary, are prepared to take the trouble of investi¬ 
gating Japanese customs and institutions, the 
gain is on Japan’s side. Mr. Naito's notion 
that by assisting such work he would confer 


some kind of favour on foreigners, is distinctly 
diverting. Had other Japanese been carried 
away by a similar veiligo of conservatism, very 
few of the books that have helped to make 
Japan known abroad would have been compiled 
by foreigners. However, we shall not devote 
space to telling Mr. Naito what Western folks 
will think of his behaviour. Probably he doesn't 
care to hear But we trust that he will pardon 
us for suggesting that it would be wise to pub¬ 
lish as soon as possible the results of his fifty 
years’ research and the gist of his five hundred 
volumes of information. If he will he so kind 
as to do that, he will find no one to quart el with 
his quaint conservatism. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 

In these days of post betting very little is to be 
gleaned about the stale of the odds from the 
home papers, which are about 40 days old when 
they reach us. In the present case the Two 
Thousand is hardy mentioned in the lists by 
the last mail, and the winner, Common, is not 
quoted. This horse, a brown colt by Isonomy 
—Thistle, belongs to Lord Alington, and does 
not appear to have started as a two-year-old, 
when he was owned by Sir Frederick Johnstone, 
though he was heavily engaged. Orvielo, a 
bay colt by Bend Or—Napoli, is the property of 
Mr. J. H. Houldsworth. He first carried silk 
at Manchester, where in the Whitsuntide Plate 
lie ran second to Reverend in a field of eight, 
but in the following month at Ascot he was 
successful in winning by three lengths (he New 
Stakes, in which he led home a field of nine, 
following up his success by winning the Port¬ 
land Stakes at Leicester, where he beat Peter 
Flower, who was second, and liis old opponent 
Reverend, who ran third, and amongst those 
unplaced were Simonian and Gouverneur. His 
next win was at Newmarket Second July, where 
tie had a soft thing in the Chesterfield Slakes, his 
only opponent being Pentendant. He had to play 
second fiddle in the Champagne Stakes at Don¬ 
caster, where he was beaten by Haute Saone, and 
in the valuable Lancashire Plate ran unplaced. 
He was thought to have had a great chance in ; 
the Middle Park Plate, starting at 3 to 1, but 
was beaten by Governeur and three others. Lord 
Durham owns the third horse, Peter Flower, 
a chesnut colt by Petrarch—Florida. He 
started six times last year and only lost one race 
—the Portland Stakes referred to above—and, 
making his debut at Doncaster Spring, won the 
Fitzwilliam Stakes, next at Newmarket the Bed¬ 
ford Plate, then the Triennial Stakes at Ascot 
and a Private Sweepstakes at the Bibury Club 
Meeting, winding up at Liverpool by landing 
the Mersey Foal Stakes. In the races won by 
Peter Flower, however, the fields were small 
and the company rather moderate. Neverthe¬ 
less he is extremely well bred and has probably 
improved on his two-year-old form, as he has 
been backed for the Derby. All three horses 
are engaged in both Derby and Leger. 


THE IMPERIAL COMMANDS AND THE FORMATION 
OF A CABINET. 

The Jiji Shimpo remarks that when Viscount 
Hijikata, Minister for the Imperial Household 
was sent to Kyoto by Imperial Order to summon 
Count Ito to Tokyo, the latter is reported to have 
said that he could not decline the Imperial 
commands. “ A rumour is current that Count 
Yamagata has been led by private circumstances 
to resign, and as there is no one in the Cabinet 
to take his place, it is natural to suppose that 
Count Ito has been asked to succeed him. Now, 
the changes that such a step would involve may 
be important enough so far as they go; but 
hardly seem to be of such a nature as to call 
for the transmission to Count Ito of an Imperial 
Order. In European constitutional countries 
when all the members of the Ministry, with 
the Premier, resign, a command from the 
Sovereign is necessary for the formation of a 
new Cabinet, but its issue is a matter of 
form, for in most cases the ruler has very little 
to do with the national policy.” In the pre¬ 
sent instance there is question only of one 
Minister's resignation, and to the Jiji Shim¬ 
po's mind Count Yamagata, having resolved 


to resign, ought to have looked out for a suit¬ 
able successor, while Count Ito should, if 
he wished to take the Minister President's 
chair, have come forth at once as Count 
Yamagala's successor. “If, as Count Ito has 
given out to the public, he had the Imperial 
Command to proceed to Tokyo, it is plain that 
he was required in order to advise as to the con¬ 
struction of the Cabinet. But surely in that case 
there existed no need for an Imperial Order. 
There is nothing extraordinary in the Emperor 
loading with honours men whose services in 
connection with the Restoration were so note¬ 
worthy and valuable. Some years ago, when 
Count Itagaki, one of the prominent figures of 
that stirring time, was wounded by the hand 
of a would-be assassin at Gifu, His Imperial 
Majesty sent a special messenger to enquire as 
to his condition. And no one could be surprised 
by the Emperor signifying iiis appreciation of 
Count Ito’s services to the Imperial House. But 
political matters come under quite a different 
category. In the future, Ministerial changes will 
be inevitable; members of the popular parties 
will in all likelihood enter the Cabinet. If the 
Emperor confers honour upon and shows special 
consideration to the present Ministers, it seems 
as though the practice ought to be continued 
towards their successors. Extended originally 
in respect of past services the distinction will 
then be given to men who have no such quali¬ 
fication. If, on the other hand, the practice be 
not continued in future, the discrimination 
between persons who occupy the same posts 
at different periods must seem invidious. Let 
the Imperial Order, then, be issued only in 
cases when the members of the Cabinet re¬ 
sign in a body.’’ To us (Japan Mail) this 
writing seems very hypercritical. Reconstruc¬ 
tion of the whole Cabinet might follow a change 
of Minister President, so that, even from the 
Jiji s point of view, there is nothing improper or 
inexpedient in the Sovereign’s summoning to his 
presence the statesman to whom His Majesty 
desires to entrust the responsibility of the Pre¬ 
sidents post. Neither can we understand clearly 
what our contemporary means by suggesting 
that a different practice may possibly be adopted 
in the case of statesmen other than those who 
distinguished themselves at the Restoration. As 
we read the Constitution, the Minister President 
must always be nominated by the Emperor 
directly, and whether he be a Count Ito or a 
plain Air. So and So, he will have to be summon¬ 
ed to the Sovereign's presence and consulted as 
to his willingness to undertake the task. The 
difference between Mr. Gladstone being sum¬ 
moned from London to Balmoral, and Count 
Ito being summoned from Kyoto to Tokyo, does 
not strike us very emphatically. 


EXPLAIN. 

It seems to us that the limits of honest journal¬ 
ism are grossly transgressed by such a statement 
as the following, made by the Japan Gazette in 
reference to the trial of a Japanese on a charge 
of using a forged seal:—“ There is every reason 
for thinking that the prosecution was instituted 
by Count Yamagata.” This statement is made 
by the Gazette at the close of a series of three 
articles, headed “ Disclosures.” The articles 
are simply a verbatim reproduction of the pro¬ 
ceedings in a Court of Law. They do not 
contain a single word suggesting the remotest 
probability that Count Yamagata had anything 
to do directly or indirectly, with the prosecu¬ 
tion. On the contrary, if the Gazette's heading 
has any sense, if the facts elicited in the Court 
are really “disclosures,” then it would obviously 
have been Count Yamagata’s interest to keep 
the affair out of Court. The Gazette is quite 
reckless. Unabashed by the disgraceful fiascos 
made by it on former occasions—as, for ex¬ 
ample, when it called Count Yamada an unscru¬ 
pulous and reckless official, and converted him 
five days afterwards, on his retirement from 
office, into a bluff and conscientious old warrior; 
or when it tried to prove that the House of 
Representatives had been thrown into a commo¬ 
tion by a question of which the members took 
not the smallest notice; or when it sought to 
interpret Mr. Mayejima’s retirement as a protest 
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against corruption in official transactions the re¬ 
gularity and correctness of which lie had just 
vindicated in the Diet—unabashed, we say, bv 
any of these miserable exhibitions, lire Gazette 
has now the temerity to accuse Count Yamagata 
of instituting the prosecution of a man whom 
the magistrates committed on a charge of for¬ 
gery. Has the Gazette any proofs of this wild 
accusation? By ‘•proofs’’ we do not refer to 
the mysterious personages and sources whence 
it professes to obtain confirmatory information 
of every item of anti-official scandal appearing 
in the vernacular press. We mean evidence 
that can be rationally stated and credited by 
rational people. If it has such proofs, let it 
produce them. If not, then it has added another 
example to the list of reckless and iniquitous 
charges which it seems to consider itself bound 
to formulate against all the prominent members 
of the Japanese Cabinet. 


THE “ JIJI SHIMPO.” 

The Jiji Shimpo has been incautious enough 
to put itself within the pale of the law. On 
the 271I1 of February last, it published an ad¬ 
vertisement in the following terms :—“ Ishikawa 
Toshiyuki, of No 41, Shinmachi. Akasaka. 
Gochotne, together with fourteen others, repre¬ 
senting eight newspapers of Tokyo, were sent¬ 
enced, on the 1st of October, 1S90, to imprison¬ 
ment for having published matter calculated to 
interfere with the administration of public affairs. 
During their imprisonment, the affair evoked 
much sympathy, and in order to commemorate 
it, it is proposed to raise a fund which shall be 
devoted to the assistance of any journalist 
throughout the empire who may hereafter i>e 
condemned by a Law Court, or to the relief of 
the family of any journalist who may be s<> 
unhappy as to die in prison. Bevevolent folks 
are prayed to contribute to the fund, whether 
much or little.” The case referred to in this 
advertisement was the illegal publication of a 
memorial addressed to the Cabinet by certain 
Nagoya politicians. Now the 17th Article of 
the Press Regulations says :—“ No writing, the 
object of which is to defend or sympathise with 
a person or persons accused of a crime, or with 
an offender or offenders against the criminal 
laws, shall be published.” It is obvious that 
the advertisement translated above distinctly 
violated this provision of the Regulations. The 
advertiser was Mr. Ishikawa Hanjiro, an editoi 
of the Jiji Shimpo. Arraigned before the 
Tokyo Local Court, he was found guilty, and 
sentenced on the 1st instant to pay a fine of 
twenty yen. 


THE CI.IMAI'K OF KOREA. 

For ten months of the year the climate of Korea 
is perfect. July and August are trying months 
on account of the rain and excessive heat. Mr. 
C. Waeber. Charge d’Affaires of Russia to 
Korea, has, since April, 1887, been taking 
pretty regularly three times a day readings ot 
his thermometer and psychrometets at 9 a.rn. 
and 3 and 9 p.m., marking down the temperature 
an I the moisture of the air and the maximum 
and minimum temperature of the day. He has 
also measured with die rain gunge the amount 
of precipitation. At the request of the Soul 
community Mr. Waeber read a paper last Sep¬ 
tember on “The Climate and Meteorology of 
Korea,” and the paper has just been published 
in pamphlet form. In it are found some facts 
of interest to the public. After a few observa¬ 
tions on “ the geographical configuration of this 
great continent of Asia” with its table-lands, 
mountains, ami extensive deserts, “ where the 
sand gets very hot in day time and coob 
quickly at night, where during the summer a 
scorching heat is thrown out and in winter 
an arctic cold prevails,” he calls attention to 
the "great mass of water” on the east of this 
Continent, consisting of a very conservative ele¬ 
ment, “which is not subject to those sudden 
changes in temperature, exercising a moderating 
influence on the air of the countries marking 
her shores.” “The line of demarcation be¬ 
tween continent and ocean shows quite a regular 
serpentine line, beginning in the South, say at 
Saigon, to Kamchatka in the north, with hardly 
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any sharp projections or irregularities. The 
only projection from the laud into the sea of 
any importance is Korea, so that in the ever¬ 
lasting battle between the influence of land and 
sea, this kingdom is the most exposed outpost. 
The geographical features of this part of the 
world show the importance attached to mete¬ 
orological observations in Korea.” The mean 
temperature for the capital is 54.9; Chemulpo, 
54 4 ; Gensan, 53.7; Fusan, 59.9. The mean 
for the summer is Soul, 75 6; Chemulpo, 73.9; 
Gensan, 73.2 ; Fusan, 75.1 ; and for the winter 
months, Soul, 33.1, Chemulpo, 34.3 ; Gensan, 
33-5 i Fusan, 44.5. The annual mean at Fusan 
stands five degrees higher than at Soul, but 
the mean for the summer months at Fusan 
is half a degree lower, and while there are 
two hot months in Soul, Fusan has but one. 
The maximum at Fusan does not go up in 
summer as high as in Soul, scf that in day 
time it is cooler there ; but the minimum at 
night is higher too, so that the nights are a little 
warmer than in the capital. " When compar¬ 
ing our climate with that of Chemulpo we find 
that during exactly six months, from March till 
September, it is cooler at Chemulpo, and in the 
autumn and winter months it is warmer, which 
speaks much in favour of that port. The maxi¬ 
mum thermometer in summer goes in Soul 
much higher. In 1890 the highest point reach¬ 
ed was in July 97.3 0 ; in Chemulpo it was only 
92.8°; in August in Soul, 93.5 ; in Chemulpo. 
94.2°. In day time at Soul it is a great deal 
hotter; in the night there is not much difference 
between the temperature of the two places. 
The summer is therefore cooler at Chemulpo. 
In addition to this there is the pure sea air, and 
the rain-fall is much less, making that port a 
much better place to spend the summer months. 
In winter the days in Soul are perhaps a little 
warmer, but the nights are by far colder than 
at Chemulpo. “A comparison of the climate 
on the west coast of Korea with that on the east 
coast at Gensan, does not show any great dif¬ 
ference in the annual mean temperature, which is 
at Soul 54.9 0 , Chemulpo 54.4°, Gensan 53.7 0 /* 
August is the hottest month in Korea, with a 
mean maximum at Soul of 88.8°, and a mean 
minimum of 72.4°. The “rainy season "extends 
though June. July, and August. The mean 
precipitation for these months is at Soul 21.86 
inches, Chemulpo 17.63, Gensan 27.34, and at 
Fusan 19.73. 


SINGAPORE INSURANCE CO. (LD.) 

The following is the report of the Singapore In¬ 
surance Company, Limited, the seventh g--neral 
meeting of which was to be held on May 2nd : 
—The whole of last year continued to be marked 
by the unprecedented number of marine dis¬ 
asters in ail pails of the world, the best class of 
risks suffering especially. The Directors, hav¬ 
ing given European business a fair trial, and 
very heavy losses being the result of the working 
of the London and Liverpool Agencies, de¬ 
cided in June last, on this being made clear, 
to at once cease under-writing in England, 
and to re-insure all that could he done with¬ 
out paying excessive rates. These instructions 
have since been carried out; and the Com¬ 
pany’s present liability on home policies is prac¬ 
tically nil. The result of the working of the 
English agencies during 1S90, shows at 31st 
December a loss of 175 per cent, on their earn¬ 
ings; and the losses settled since that date have 
considerably increased the ratio. Fire De¬ 
partment.—The nett premia for 189© amount 
(less returns and re-insurances) to 896,256.72; 
and the losses (less salvage) to $18,580.83. 
Marine Department.—The nett premia for 1890 
amount (less returns and re-insurances) to 
$199.85302; and the losses (less salvage) to 
$229 204.83. The falling off in the marine 
premia is due to the cessation of the English 
business in June ; and now that the source of 1 
nearly the whole of the marine losses has been 
stopped, there is every probability that in future 
the marine accounts will show very good results 
as, with one exception, all the other agencies of 
the company (exclusive of continental agencies, 
which were closed in 1889), as well as the 
Head Office, show, and have always shown 


since the commencement of this branch of the 
business, a good profit. The total result of the 
Companj’s working for 1890 shows at 31st 
December a credit balance of $30,874.54. 
Since that dale, however, claims have been paid 
amounting to Fire $7,228, Marine $38,087, 
total 845.3 1 5 - The final result of the Com¬ 
pany's woiking for 1889 shows a credit balance 
of $25,706,87, which amount the Directors 
propose to carry to Reserve Fund to meet the 
deficit in the 1890 account as so far known and 
any future losses that may arise on that ac¬ 
count. The nett premia and losses of the Com¬ 
pany from 1st January to 31st March, 1891, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, are :—fire pre¬ 
mia $30,000, losses, $6,259; marine premia 
$45,000, losses $500. 


THE CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST. 

We quoted recently from the Chemist and 
Druggist a paragraph—itself an epitomised 
translation from a German journal—in which 
Mr. Fritz Riedel, reading a paper on a collec¬ 
tion of Japanese drugs, was represented as 
saying :—“German pharmacy finds its main ex¬ 
ponent in the country of the chrysanthemum 
in Professor Nagai, who qualified at German 
universities in the seventies. Professor Baelz, 
of Tokyo, is prominent among the German 
medical practitioners of high repute established 
in the principal ports of the country, and whose 
native pupils, when they become practitioneis 
on their own accord, spread philo-Germanic 
views into the remotest districts of the country, 
and are always amongst the most eager inquirers 
for, and experimenters with, the new prepara¬ 
tion that issue from German laboratories.” It lias 
been pointed out by a correspondent that these 
words of Mr. Riedel’s may possibly suggest false 
inferences as to the altitude assumed by Dr. 
Baelz towards the sale of drugs and chemicals 
injapan. The apprehensionmaybewell ground¬ 
ed, but to those possessing any knowledge of 
the facts of the case it will assuredly seem 
extravagant* to imagine that either Dr. Baelz, or 
his pupils at his indirect instigation, should be 
suspected of organizing a propaganda in favour 
of German chemicals, or indeed any other 
chemicals in particular. It is well known that 
Dr. Baelz has always been scrupulously careful 
to abstain from the smallest contact with the 
business side of bis profession, and to limit to 
a purely scientific sphere the exercise of the 
great influence which he possesses in Japan. 
There have doubtless been occasions when he 
was required to certify to the usefulness of a 
particular medicine, but we believe that lie 
carries his policy of non-interference so far as 
to decline any fee for such work. In point of 
fact the Japanese conduct their purchases of 
drugs without reference of any kind to Dr. Baelz, 
and our information goes to show that in the 
very rare cases where recommendations were 
required from him with regard to particular 
drugs, an American and a French firm were 
selected by him as having made a specialty of 
these preparations. Mr. Riedel, a gentleman of 
much enterprise and activity, ought—unless we 
are greatly mistaken—to he eminently capable 
of certifying the impossibility of obtaining from 
Dr. Baelz assistance of the nature suggested in 
the above extract. 


RIOTOUS CONDUCT AT A MEETING IN SHINSHU. 

It is reported that at a meeting held on the 1st 
instant in Asama, Shinshu, great excitement was 
caused by a statement of one of the speakers 
indirectly implicating the police in violence per¬ 
petrated by Soshi. The account says that the 
meeting was kept waiting a long time owing to 
the non-arrival of the persons announced to 
speak, and that when these gentlemen did put 
in an appearance, they presented a battered and 
dilapidated mien. One of them, a cerlain Mr. 
Kawamata, ascended the dais and informed the 
audience that, on their way to the meeting, the 
speakers had been waylaid by a body of Soshi, 
from whose hands they had escaped with con¬ 
siderable difficulty and some bruises: hence the 
delay. He went on 10 say that during the en- 
counier with the Soshi a policeman on horse¬ 
back, whom he recognised as Constable Ai- 
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zawa, had passed. They had hailed him two 
or three times, but he paid no attention, proceed¬ 
ing on his way as though nothing were oc¬ 
curring. This statement was the signal for a 
tremendous uproar among the audience, who 
numbered over two thousand. Several men 
sprang up, shouting out that the constables on 
duty at the meeting were accomplices of Aizawa, 
and in a moment the unfortunate policemen 
found themselves converted into a target for 
missiles of all kinds, from ink-boitles to braziers. 
The speakers on the platform did everything in 
their power to restore order, but the audience were 
thoroughly roused, and had not the constables 
effected their escape by the back of the building, 
their lives would probably have been endanger¬ 
ed. After their departure the meeting settled 
down quietly, and two or three speeches were 
delivered without further interruption. The ac¬ 
count does not speak of the action subsequently 
taken by the police. 


NEWS FROM CHINA AND THE SOUTH. 

Hydrophobia seems to have assumed really 
serious proportions in Singapore. During the 
period of about a week up to the 18th ult., there 
were no less than twelve persons bitten, and 
several dogs either rabid or certain to be so 
soon, with, to use the language of a contem¬ 
porary, “ another series of cases not unlikely 
to result from these, both of rabies in the dog 
and hydrophobia in the human being.” The 
same journal calls on the Government—since in 
their wisdom the authorities decided against the 
project of exterminating all the dogs on the is¬ 
land, and resorted to milder measures,—to send 
at its expense all bitten persons to Saigon for 
Pasteur treatment. At Penang a goat was bit¬ 
ten by a mad dog, and a fortnight later deve¬ 
loped all the symptoms of hydrophobia, and 
eventually died. * * * The death is an¬ 

nouncer! at Malacca of a gentleman who must 
surely be ranked as one of the veterans of those 
who compose the Occidental communities in the 
East. Mr. John Velge is described as one of 
the oldest, if not the very oldest, of Straits re¬ 
sidents. “ He was over 94 years of age, and 
his recollection of the early years of this century 
was very curious. He could tell of the blowing 
up of the Dutch Fort in Malacca in 1807, when 
the English by exchange took over that settle¬ 
ment. He was a sailor, and owned small sail¬ 
ing vessels for many years, making voyages 
to different ports in India, Sumatra, and Java, 
towards the beginning of this century, of which 
places he used to relate very entertaining anec¬ 
dotes. He made a considerable amount of 
money and retired, living for some time in 
Singapore, where he was very hospitable.” Mr. 
Velge was much respected by rlie Chinese of 
Malacca, where he was born. * * * A 

circular has been issued and published in Sin¬ 
gapore proposing terms on which the Singapore 
Fire Insurance Co. (Ld.) should take over the 
business of the Singapore Insurance Co. (Ld.). 
* * * The trouble between the unofficial 

members of the Hongkong Legislative Council 
and the Governor, with reference to the wish of 
the former that the additions to official salaries 
resolved on last year should be postponed in 
view of the present financial state of the colony, 
still continues. It will be recollected that at 
the last meeting of the Council resolutions call¬ 
ing for postponement were proposed, but reject¬ 
ed. Thereupon the unofficial members wroie 
to the Governor, who had not been present at the 
meeting, intimating that they intended to memo¬ 
rialise the Secretary of Stale, and asking him to 
telegraph a request that, pending receipt of the 
memorial, the Secretary should withhold his 
sanction of the increased salaries. In the 
course of some correspondence that followed, the 
Governor said he had not telegraphed and did 
not propose doing so. The unofficial members 
then wired themselves to the Secretary of State, 
requesting postponement of the increase of 
salaries. They intimated this fact to the Go¬ 
vernor on the 24th ultimo, and on the 27th were 
called to meet his Excellency, who addressed 
them at some length as to his reasons for the 
course be had taken with regard to their re¬ 
quest. Th :rc the matter at present rests. * * * 


Acting Chief Inspector Craddock, of the Hong¬ 
kong Police, after twenty-four years’ service, 
has been compelled by ill-health to send in his 
resignation. * * * It is stated that the 

Russian transport S/. Petersburg which called 
at Singapore about the middle of last month, 
had 600 convicts, who are to be employed on 
railway construction works in Siberia, and also 
carried a handsome saloon car for the use of the 
Prince Imperial on his way home from Vladivo¬ 
stok. 


JAPANESE JOE M I LLK Rl SMS. 

A correspondent who has been digging in the 
mine of Japanese stories contained in the Hilo- 
guchi-banashi, sends us the following :— 

THE CONFUSED PHYSICIAN. 

A quack doctor named Y'amai Yo-en was once called 
urgently to attend a neighbour’s wife who was suffering 
from an attacK of hysteiia. The doctor, entering the 
house in a hurry, proceeded to the assistance .of the sick 
woman, who was supported by a maid-servant. Hut in 
his confusion he seized the servant’s hand instead of 
that of her n istress, and began intently to Count its 
pul-e-bcats. To correct his error the gid said—“You 
have made a mistake; that other is my mistress’ hanJ.” 
“ iVatii," replied the Medico. " in cases of emergency one 
can’t stop to be particular in the matter of hands.” 

“EXPERENTIA DOCET ” 

A confirmed tippler having occasion to send his servant, 
a country girl, to buy some sake, said, placing the emoty 
botde in her hands;—“ Now be very careful and see that 
you don’t fall in coming back If you fall, you inow, you 
will be suie, one way or another, to spill the wine. Of course 
if you are obliged to fall, I suppose you most; but in that 
case put the bottle down carefully on the toad, and then 
fall.” 

HIS OWN DETECTOR- 

A man who had c- me into the city from a country dis¬ 
trict, was told one day by the gentleman whose service he 
had entered, to take nine tunenho to the house of one of 
his master's relatives, (kunenbd are a variety of orange) 
While journeying along to perform his mission it occurred 
to our rustic f<iend that as in all probability the w..rd ktt- 
ttenbo had reference 'o the number that he carried, he might 
with impunity help himself to some of the fruit. So he 
took out two and put them in his pocket. Arrived at his 
destination he remarked nonchalantly, handing the dimi¬ 
nished present to a servant:—*' Here are some shichineubo 
for you.” “Shichineubo !” replied the servant, laugh¬ 
ingly, “ YVhy, these are kuuetibo.” Believing himself foiled 
in his nefarious attempt, the dishonest me-sen-er reluc¬ 
tantly drew forth the fruit that he had hidden. “ 'Jh, 
kuneubo, are they? Well, here are the other ui-nenbo. 


THE POPULATION OF CHINF.SK. TREATY PORTS. 


The following figures, taken from the Customs 
statistics of tbe Foreign Trade of China in 1890 
may be interesting :— 


Foreign 

British . 

American 

No. of 
Firms. 
3 * 7 - 
31 . 

No. of 
Residents. 

. 3 , 3*7 

. ','53 

Chinese Population Estimated 
at— 

Newchwang . 60,000 

lientsiu . . oco 000 

French. 

Dutch . 

IQ .. 

2 ... 

. 589 

. 4 ' 

. 81 

Icliantf . 

Hankow . 

.. .. 34,000 

-Danish . 



Wuhu . 





Norwegian 






























Portuguese .. 
Non- 1 reaty 






1 a 11 ton . 

....x, 600, OCO 




I’akhoi . 

Lungcliow . 

MOngtze . 

.... 25,000 

.... 20,000 
.... 12,000 

Total. 

. 5™ - 

. 8.107 




Total. 



“missionary tidings.” 

Thk first number lias just appeared in Yoko¬ 
hama of a new monthly periodical called Mis¬ 
sionary Tidings. It is printed by tbe Yoko¬ 
hama Seisin Bunsha, and edited by the Rev. F. 
Staniland. Tbe annual subscription is only 1 
yen and the price per copy, 10 sen. As yet the 
magazine is a very modest affair, containing only 
eight pages, and measuring io£ inches by 
But we see no reason why it should not play a 
useful part. The number of Missionaries in 
Japan is now very large, and an accurate record 
of their doings is desirable. Moreover, some 
of the discussions which, from time to time, 
have been carried on in tbe columns of tbe 
secular press, would undoubtedly find a inoie 
suitable place in tbe pages of a magazine such 
as that now before 11s. it is plain that tbe edi¬ 
tor cannot hope for any large pecuniary reward. 
But probably he attaches little importance to 
that consideration, being mainly influenced by 
a desire to aid the work of Christian pro¬ 
pagandist!). He lias been very successful in 
his first number. It contains much interesting 
matter, and is written well and brightly. As air 


example of the editor’s style, and by way of help¬ 
ing our readers to estimate his purpose, we 
quote the following from his opening aitide :— 

'Hie history of modern Japan is one of thrilling in¬ 
terest. No country, probably, in the world'-, history, 
has ever emerged fiom the obscurity of isolation, arid 
advanced with such quick step in the march of nations. 
It is like a panoramic transformation sc*-ne. In litera. 
ture, in the arts and sciences, in politics and com¬ 
merce. and in every department of civilisation we see 
the evidences of political and social regeneration. Facts 
and figures prove with uumistakeable certainty that the 
whole country, pulsating as it is with vital energy, is 
full of absorbingly interesting information I he threads 
which intersect the warp from selvedge to selvedge arc- 
fashioning a new design in the history of this country ; 
and that there is no lack of valuable material for a 
missionary journal is beyond < he possibility of question. 
Missionary enterprise has been largely instrumental in 
bringing about this rapid transition from the twi¬ 
light of fable ” to the clearer light of present day facts, 
and it seems to us a matter of surprise that there 
should be no publication in Jat>an to contain a record 
of missionary effort. There certainly ought to be such 
a paper—a paper in which free intercourse of thought 
may be enjoyed—a paper in which missionary in- 
teress shall be represented, and which shall prove to be 
not merely a record of facts and figures, but an earnest 
advocate of Christian truth, and a real evangelising 
agent. 

Many missionaries are working quietly for the king¬ 
dom of God and the betterment of their fellow men— 
working with a praiseworthy dusi>e not to let their 
left hand know what the right hand doetli ; but the fact, 
nevertheless is true that the left hand ought to know ; 
it has a right to know, and while it is indeed true of 
almsgiving that it should be done in secret, it was 
never so said of Christian work . On the contrary, the 
divine injunction is, '' Let your light so shine before 
• nen, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 

* 

• * 

We cannot refrain from quoting two little 
stories that appear in the pages of the Magazine. 
The first is entitled “ Practical Christianity”:— 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Some months ago a Bible woman was passing 
through one of the poorer quarters in Tokyo when she 
heard what seemed to be the singing of Christian 
hymns proceeding from a very dilapidated building 
near by. Attracted by curiosity she went to see what 
it meant, for as yet she had never he*rd of any Chris, 
tian work being conducted in that part of the city. 

She found on inquiry that it was a school for poor 
children, and it had originated and was carried on by 
a man who had formerly been in the army, and was 
converted through the efforts of one of his Christian 
comrades. 

This man seems to have been filled with the true 
conception of the spirit of the Gospel, and when he 
was discharged he went to this destitute portion of 
the capital, and secured an old building in which to 
open a school where all who came should receive 
instruction, and no compensation was asked for or 
expected. 

He had no means of his own to pay the rent or to 
supply himself with food, and so he drew a jinrikisha 
at night to get money for the rent of the building, 
and for his d uly food he wts dependent upon what¬ 
ever the parents of the children might give him. 
Some days lie had almost nothing to eai ; but he was 
not discouraged, and kept on faithfully at his work. 

One of the regular exercises in the school was the 
singing of Christian hymns and the recital of Bible 
texts that be taught them. 

The discovery of such a noble and selfdenying work 
was quite a surprise, as the man had worked on quietly 
and never sought for assistance or fame. In fact he 
simply desired to follow Christ in His ministration 
of love to others who were in want. 

When this state of things became known it was 
arranged, with his approval, that there should be a 
regular service held in the school room by the Young 
Men's Christian Association three times a week. It 
was further agreed to pay the rent of the binding as 
a preaching place, and so he was relieved of the nece-- 
sity of working mglus to secure funds for that pur¬ 
pose. The place was also made more comfortable, 
and grew in popularity and the number ofattendants. 

As Christmas drew near one of the missionaries 
made inquiries as to the cost of an entertainment for 
all the children. She was informed that it wouid be 
most acceptable, and it was estimated that to provide 
for 90 children tlie expenses would be about $3 50, 
and for 85 cents more a much larger and more pleas¬ 
ant room could be secured for that Special occasion. 

So the money wis promised and cakes and oranges 
were provided in lugs for more th m too It was 
their first Christmas celebration, and therefore a novel 
and most ha ( ,py event in the lives of those Iiitie ones 
who had hitherto known nothing but poverty and want. 

Those who contributed were privileged to be present 
at tils exercises, and describe it as one of the most 
delightful experiences of their lives. All was as or¬ 
der, y ns could be desired, although the crowd was so 
large that many were unable lo gain admittance. 

First of all was singing and recitations of sciiptures. 
There were no mistakes or halting, but interspersed 
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with hyui* 15 was a succession of recitations from the 
Bible that were really wonderful under such circum¬ 
stances Bven the youngest child, who was not three 
years old, was brought out in front of the guests, and, 
after a most humble bow, repeated, without hesitation, 
the 117th I'silm. 

After an address by one of the native pastors the 
refreshments were distributed, and all were in an 
ecstasy of delight It was the genet ai conclusion mat 
they had never seen or enjoyed anything like that 
before. 

But the most characteristic and beautiful of all was 
to see, away at one side, a group of blind people for 
whom the teacher had made provision out of his own 
scanty means. J'his was of his own devising, and gave 
to all a most striking example of what the religion of 
Christ does for the poor and helpless of all classes. 

It is almost needless to say that this work has been 
greatly blessed. Already quite a number have pro- 
fessed their faith in Christ, and it is said that the whole 
neighbourhood has been transformed. 

•So large and interesting are the audiences that it is 
Contemplated to build a church in that locality for the 
accommodation of the people who have come to be 
lieve in and admire that religion which has done so 
much for tlum. 

THE OKAYAMA ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

Three years ago last September Mr. J. Ishii, then a 
medical student in Okayama, befriended three orphans. 

Later, he and his estimable wife took other needy 
ones into their family, 

Finding his house too small, he rented one half of a 
Buddhist temple belonging to the Zen Sect, ai d opened 
a regular Asylum, giving no public notice of the move¬ 
ment, but receiving whatever children, money, food, 
and clothing came to him. 

A year later t he work had so grown on his hands that 
although within six months of graduation, he threw 
up his medical course, against the advice of all hi- 
friends, and gave his life to the 1 are of needy children. 

At first he had an organization, each supporter 
pledging a certain amount of aid annually, hut that 
was soon abandoned, it belter suiting his idea of a 
true faith enterprise to depend upon indefinite, irregu¬ 
lar, unsolicited gifts. The Orphanage has grown 
steadily, 120 different children have been cared for, 
of whom 5 have died. 3 run away, 7 been returned to 
relatives, .<nd I Os are now in the Home. It is unde¬ 
nominational, and counts people of many creeds, cults, 
and countries among its friends It owns two Ileuses 
and 237 tsubo of land (A of an acre) adjoining the 
temple, suppoits a school, has taken out a license for 
printing and rice hulling, and does a little farming 
and weaving. The running expenses of the whole 
institution are about $ 1 ft day, besides contributions of 
food and clothing Not a single garment has been 
bought during the three and one h.df years. One Chi is- 
tiun farmer furnishes free gratis all the shoiu needed, 
students of the Doshislta and other schools annually 
contribute their old clothes, and many other things are 
sent in. 


The whole thing is most economically conducted. 
I append a part of the February Kanjo :— 


Rent. 


There were also 



Fuel . 

Pap-r, Sec . 

... 4-9*4 

• •SSi 

the month of nearly 
yen 30, covered by spe- 







Postage and Express. 

i.3«o 

fed : S5.00 a day would 
be the right figure for 
a steady income. 

Wages.. 

10.0/0 

Total regular expenses ... 

... 95-55* 



Mr. Ishii is a very spiritually minded Christian, and 
believes most literally in the prayer of faith and the 
God of the fatherless. 

Whenever he and his large family go hungry for a 
day, as occasionally happens, he considers it a rebuke 
to his own lack of fiitli. 

The children have caught his spirit, and at such 
times repair to the graveyard behind the temple and 
pray for food. On at le.st five occasions, relief has 
come at the exact time of need. Whatever our philo¬ 
sophy about these mysteries m -y be, such experiences 
just fit the spirit of the m m and the institution He is 
the George Muller of the Orient, and an ardent disciple 
of that great apostle of faith and philanthropy. Mr 
Ishii isgreitly interested in local evangelistic work, 
and has begun to print leaflets and short sermons for 
free distribution among the common people, the or¬ 
phans doing all the manual work. So anxious were 
the children to contribute to this work that 50 of them 
voluntarily went without two of the ; r three me ds one 
day and received from “ Father Ishii” the rice money 
saved, yen I 59 which they turned into the printing 
dep irtment to buy paper for more tracts During tli • 
week ending February 28. special preaching services 
were held every night at the rooms of a new Sabbath 
School recently opened in the southern part of the city 
Mr, Ishii attended and distributed his tracts. 

The last evening as he was crossing Kyobashi on 
his way to meeting he heard two children crying He 
spoke to them kindly. They told him they -were 
orphans, had no home, and lived under th- bridge. 

Some shop keepers near by corioborated their state¬ 
ments. On his way back he tried to find the children 
but was unsuccessful in the dark. He passed a troub¬ 
led night, arose just before day, went down to the 


bridge and found the little waifs sleeping there in the 
cold. 

He took them limne, dressed them in comfortable 
clothing, filled them up with India rice, and then 
watched them in their supreme happiness. At 9 and 
13 they were no larger than children should he at 5 <>r 
6 ‘ And finding those two homeless children,” he 

added, in telling me the story, *’ was the one great 
result of last week's meeting.” 

-Such a man ue-erves a generous backing. More 
land is desired for farming purposes. 2i acres are 
available for some $400. Two Kobe friends, one Eng¬ 
lish and one American, have taken quarter acre sections 
at §40 each. Aside from its library of 230 books, kept 
in old kerosene oil boxes, and clothing on hand, the 
Asylum property is valued at $460. The total of cash 
receipts up to date is about $3,300. 

James H. Pp.ttke. 

Okayama, March 28, 1891. 


THE RADICAL PARTY. 

Thk dissenions that prevailed in the ranks of 
the Radical Party (Jlyu-to) during the closing 
days of the Diet's session, and that have since 
made themselves more than once apparent, 
seem to have reached a very acute stage in 
Kiuslni. Judging by present information, there 
is every probability that the Radicals of the 
southern island will separate themselves de¬ 
finitely from the general body of the Party under 
Count Itagaki s leadership. The Kiushu folks 
have always devoted themselves to effecting a 
union of all the liberal politicians throughout 
the empire. In this cause they laboured earn¬ 
estly in 1889, and though success did not com¬ 
pletely crown their efforts, it is probable that the 
partial rapprochement which they were able to 
accomplish paved the way for the temporary 
union in the Diet that so nearly carried the 
Budget Committee’s Report in the teeth of the 
Constitution and the Government. It is doubt¬ 
less fresh in the memory of onr readers that, 
shortly after the prorogation of the Diet, a great 
meeting of the Jiyu-to was held in Osaka ; that 
die delegates then assembled voted to remove 
the two ideographs hikken from the Party's title 
and to replace the leadership in Count Itagaki’s 
hands, and that the la Her accepted the trust on 
condition of certain changes being carried out in 
the organization of the parly. These changes 
pointed in the direction of greater discipline and 
more completesubordiiuUion to leadership. Now 
the Kiushu Radicals hold the opinion that the 
action of the Osaka Meeting and its immediate 
consequences were calculated to deter a union 
of progressive politicians, and since they hold 
such union to be the first desideratum of the 
situation, they are detemiined to make it their 
prime purpose, and to decline cooperation with 
any persons professing a different view. The 
changes of organization effected in the sequel 
of the Osaka Meeting would, in their opinion, be 
suitable and prudent enough if a combination 
of all the progressionist elements had been al¬ 
ready achieved, but pending its achievement 
such an organization is distinctly mischievous. 
They desire, before the next session of the 
Diet opens, to form a Union Club, in which the 
parliamentary representatives of the Jiju-to, 
the Kaishin-to and other liberal associations 
shall meet. Under the present Law of Political 
Parties such a club cannot be openly organised 
as a means of combining parlies independently 
registered. It must therefore be a club for 
members of the Diet only This programme is 
not yet definitely decided. It will be submitted 
to a meeting of the Kiushu Radicals in Osaka 
on the 51b instant, after which one or two dele¬ 
gates from each prefecture in Kiushu will pro¬ 
bably he sent to Tokyo, to notify the act of 
separation to the Jtyu-to office, and to take 
steps for the formation of the proposed club. 
From Saga and Kagoshima chiefly come the 
politicians who are opposed to Count ltagaki's 
leadership. 

* 

* * 

The movement is evidently of great import¬ 
ance. It may permanently affect the consti¬ 
tution of the Radical Party. One of the 
obvious difficulties in the way of union is 
that the Kaishin-to elements in the combina¬ 
tion could scarcely fail to become the leaders. 
Looking at the matter from the point of view 
of outsiders, we cannot see that qualities 
making for political control are possessed by 


the prominent Radicals in nearly so great a 
degree as by the prominent Liberals (Kaishin- 
to). Count Okuma appears to tower head and 
shoulders above any one in either party, and 
though not ostensibly the leader of the Kaishin- 
to, he is assuredly their actual chief. A union 
under him would he a really powerful, if not 
an irresistible, factor in politics. And descend¬ 
ing to (be ranks of the Kaishin-to, we find 
several members who, though they look small 
by Count Okuma’s side, still compare favour¬ 
ably with the best representatives of the J iyu-to. 
It is obviously difficult to bring about a fusion 
of such elements. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Complaints begin to made themselves heard 
about the effects produced in the Metropolitan 
Police Department by the financial policy of the 
Diet. A considerable reduction having been 
made in the Secret service fund of the Depart¬ 
ments, it has been found necessary to diminish 
the number of detectives. Under the old ar¬ 
rangement two or three detectives were attached 
to each station, aud in the event of any unusual 
occurrence it was always possible to combine 
this whole force and employ it vigorously. But 
the reduced secret service fund does not suffice 
for distribution to the various stations. It has 
to be devoted entirely to the service of the chief 
office and of the three bureaux. Thus the 
stations are no larger in a position to have de¬ 
tectives of their own. They become dependant 
in this respect on the chief of police's direct 
orders, and of course the efficiency of the force 
in regard to detecting and checking crime is 
correspondingly diminished. The country will 
have to pay through the nose, one of these 
fine days, for the unwise retrenchments of its 
first popular legislators. 


SAKE TO THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Japan is apparently about to become a purvey¬ 
or of spirituous liquors to the South Sea Islands. 
The Jiyu Shimbun says that Messrs Takiguchi 
Kurakichi and Company of Kayabacho, Nilion- 
bashi, Tokyo, received orders, on the 301I1 
ultimo for the manufacture of twelve hundred 
yen worth of gin, brandy, and some other kind 
of intoxicating beverage, the name of which we 
fail to recognise in its Japanese spelling, for 
export by the 1 'enyu-maru, a ship belonging 
to the South Sea Islands Companv. It will 
probably surprise some of our readers that gin 
and brandy should be ordered of a Tokyo firm 
—the Foreign Wine Manufacturing Company 
( yoshu-tsukuri-mise ) as Messrs. Takiguchi & 
Co., are called. But for several years both of 
these liquors have been produced in Japan, the 
former presenting no special difficulties in a 
country where excellent rye and barley are 
obtainable, and the latter being made from 
Koshu grapes after a fashion that does not ap¬ 
peal to taslidious palates, but will no doubt suit 
the South Sea Islanders well enough. 


“ NATIONAL SPI RtT.” 


Under this title the Kokkai of the 2nd inst. has 
an ably written article urging the advisability of 
removing the restrictions imposed upon freedom 
of speech in Japan. The line taken by our 
contemporary is that all medicines are in them¬ 
selves poison, and that their continued use after 
the disease has been cured on account of which 
they were originally administered, must of ne¬ 
cessity be injurious. The contest on behalf of 
free speech was waged so long and so vehe¬ 
mently in the West that every argument for and 
against it found full expression, and it may well 
he supposed that nothing new is adduced by 
Japanese journals. The Kokkai can only tell 
its readers what has often been said before, 
namely, that a free press has a wholesomer and 
stronger educational influence in a civilized 
country than any code of laws or system of go¬ 
vernment; that in the absence of the applause it 
secures for virtue ami the execration it evokes 
for vice, social progress cannot be assured ; and 
that the narrower the restrictions imposed upon 
speech and pen, the slower must be the growth 
of sound public opinion. These things are un¬ 
deniable, and we do not think that the Kokkai 
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pays England an undeserved compliment when 
it points to her case as a salient example of the 
beneficial action and reaction of free speech. 
The English press has gradually educated such 
a tone of public morality that the utterances of 
newspapers arc themselves controlled by the 
standard they have established. But after all 
these general principles have been enunciated 
and admitted—and we imagine that by none are 
they more fully appreciated than by the men who 
enacted the Japanese Press Regulations—the 
question remains to be answered, is Japan prepar¬ 
ed to enjoy, without abusing, freedom of speech ? 
The Kokkai answers unhesitatingly in the affir¬ 
mative, and we sincerely hope that its verdict is 
true. It is evidently very difficult for foreigners 
to pronounce a definite opinion upon such sub¬ 
jects. Nothing can be easier than to write 
cheap claptrap about the glorious privilege of 
unfettered speech and an unrestrained pen. 
Any tyro can ventilate borrowed eloquence on 
such a topic, just as the shallowest scribbler can 
elaborate a strong case against Japanese civiliza¬ 
tion because the privilege is still withheld. But 
to judge clearly whether the time is ripe for 
taking in this country a step from which some 
Western States still shrink, is a task demanding 
wide knowledge and clear foresight. All friends 
of Japan wish to believe that she has attained 
the necessary standard, but are, at the same 
time, anxious that she should proceed with due 
deliberation. 

* 

* • 

A great deal of tall talk has been published 
by foreign journals in Yokohama on this sub¬ 
ject. Men who clutch at any stick wherewith 
to beat Japan, do not hesitate to upbraid the 
Government for imposing restraintsupon the 
press. In their eagerness to find fault, they 
lose sight of the inference inevitably deduci- 
ble from their reproaches, namely, that the 
people of Japan are prepared to be entrusted 
with this privilege, still beyond the reach of 
some highly civilized Western nations and as 
yet safely enjoyed by only a few. We trust that 
the inference is justifiable. But we cannot for¬ 
get that restraints which have become harsh 
and scarcely tolerable in the case of journals 
like the Kokkai, may still be necessary in respect 
of papers imbued with a less effective sense of 
public responsibility. 

THE “SRI-I-KWAI MEDICAL JOURNAL.” 

Thk Sei-i-kivai Medical Journal for April 
contains a capital portrait of Dr. Ernest Hart, 
the editor of the British Medical Journal , and 
a report of his lecture at the Kovo-kan, extracted 
from the Japan Mail. We notice with regret 
that Dr. S. Suzuki, chief editor, having recently 
been appointed Surgeon-in-Chief of the Naval 
College at Edajima, Hiroshima, is compelled to 
sever his editorial connection with the Sei-i-Kwal 
Journal. Among the original articles this month 
there is one by Dr. Y. Inoko o'n the effects of 
Toboshi, the sacred medicine of the Ainu. 
Toboshi is described as a species of mushroom 
(an agaricus belonging to the family of Poly- 
porus Sp.) and is found in sizes varying from 
that of a fist to that of a man's head. It is 
of rounded form and uneven surface, and its 
interior is sold and white, much resembling 
potter’s clay. It has a bitter taste. From its 
analysis there were obtained an organic acid 
and a resinous compound, the former of which 
is stated to perfectly agree with agaricus acid 
in its action upon the sweat glands. Three 
centigrammes mixed with carbonate of soda and 
injected under the skin of an animal arrested 
the secretion of perspiration, and caused the skin 
to lose its lustre and become dry to the touch. 
Dr. Inoko's experiments showed that night 
sweats could he cured by internal doses of the 
acid. Dr. K. Kashimura writes on the use as 
a medicine of Phvlollacca acinosa, a poisonous 
plant of Japan. So complex is the composition 
of this plant that Mr. Nagai, of the Japanese 
Pharmaceutical Laboratory, was only abic in 
January last year to separate the poisonous 
element, an amorphous resin, the physiological 
action of which entirely agrees with those of 
picrotoxin and cicutoxin. From a lecture deli¬ 
vered by Dr. H. Kure on Deaf Mutes and the 


Blind in Japan, we take the following:—“ In 
Japan, the numbers of blind and deaf and dumb 
persons, insane persons and idiots are not 
found in the statistical reports of the Home 
Department, or in the reports of the Police 
Department, so I will take the census of 
Yamanashi Ken (a prefecture) for December, 
1879, as a standard, and infer therefrom what is 
the condition of the whole of this country. In 
Yamanashi Ken, which we will take to repre¬ 
sent the whole country, the proportion of blind 
and of deaf and dumb is different from that 
found amongst western nations. The ratio of 
deaf and dumb among the inhabitants of Yama¬ 
nashi Ken is 5.76 per 10,000, which is almost 
the same as that of Great Britain, and though 
it is greater than that of Holland (3.3) or 
Belgium (4.4), it is far less than that of Norway 
(9 2) or Sweden (10.2) and still less than that 
of Switzerland (24.5). Thus Japan, as com¬ 
pared with the countries of Europe, is among 
those countries of the world having the lowest 
ratio of deaf and dumb persons. But it is 
quite different with the number of the blind, 
this ratio being 22.12 in 20,000, a ratio which 
is not found in most European countries. This 
number exceeds that of Norway (13.6) Hun¬ 
gary (12 0) or Spain (11.2) and is almost equal 
to that of Finland (24.4). This is indeed a 
great number. For this reason, what has been 
said by some persons, that the number of blind 
and of deaf and dumb persons taken together 
does not reach that of the cases of mental 
disease, or that the number of blind, is almost the 
same as that of deaf and dumb is not applic¬ 
able in our country (at least in Yamanashi Ken). 
But in examining the classes of blind persons, 
we find that the number of those who are blind 
from birth is only 2.11 in every 10,000 of the 
population, and the greatest number is found in 
those who have become blind by disease. The 
percentage of those who are blind from birth is 
8.6, that of those who became so by accident 
2.0, and the remaining 89.4 represents those 
blind through disease. As there is a distinc¬ 
tion only between youths and adults in the 
census record of Yamanashi Ken, whether the 
number of blind and the number of deaf and 
dumb persons increase or decrease along with ; 
the progress of age is not known. But gene-! 
rally the number of blind is, as in Europe, less 
below the age of 15 and greater amongst adults. 
Thus the number of blind is about the same as 
in Europe, according to age, but that of deaf 
and dumb is quite different, being 4.36 in 
youth and increasing to 8.62 in adult age. the 
reason of which remains yet to be investigated. 
The number of blind men is not the same as 
that of blind women, so also in the case of deaf 
and dumb. Blindness is more common in 
females than in males, while more males than 
females are deaf and dumb. In the greater 
number of blind women, Japan is like the 
north-eastern part of Germany, and in the greater 
number of deaf and dumb males, she agrees 
with the general condition of Europe. 


POOR fellow! 

So Mr. Okabe Hiromi is “ a high-souled man 
who has been the victim of a cruel legal per¬ 
secution for no other reason than his steadfast 
refusal to be bribed into submission or silence;” 
•‘a Japanese gentleman of unspotted honour 
and high reputation.” This is beautiful but at 
the same time exquisitely comical. Mr. Okabe 
Hiromi, the higb-souled gentleman of unspotted 
honour and high reputation, is a man who hav¬ 
ing obtained control of a news agency by an act 
of deceit, then deliberately proceeded to emplov 
it in the most unscrupulous manner for political 
purposes. According to his own account, he 
found, on examining the books of the agenev, 
that the expenditure always exceeded the in¬ 
come, but being informed that Mr. Masuda, the 
owner of the agency, was prepared to help, he went 
to Mr. Masuda, and entered intoapiivale agree¬ 
ment—-so Mr. Masuda declared in Court—to 
conduct the Agency in official interests. Hav¬ 
ing thus procured the position of Manager, he 
set about his own little scheme, namely, using 
the Agency as an instrument for promoting a 
coalition of parties to overthrow the Govern¬ 


ment, in whose interests the Agency had been 
established. Not only did he circulate items of 
news independently obtained for that purpose, 
but—to use his own words as translated by the 
very journal that now trumpets his high-souled 
unspotted honour—he took the drafts of news 
supplied by the Government and “ dealt with 
them as he pleased, omitting and adding items, 
so as best to fulfil the object he had in view.” 
All this was certainly very high-souled, in the 
sense of being far above the usual dictates of 
honesty. But if such doings are also to be de¬ 
scribed as befitting ‘‘a gentleman of unspotted 
honour and high reputation,” a new standard of 
everyday integrity must be adopted. For our 
own part, we should call Mr. Okabe an unscru¬ 
pulous and adroit politician. He coolly deceived 
Mr. Masuda by entering into an engagement 
which he had not the smallest intention of keep¬ 
ing, and he then applied himself to deceive the 
public as far as seemed convenient in the inter¬ 
ests of his own political programme. Unspotted 
honour and a high reputation are nobly exem¬ 
plified in such a person. 

* * 

As for the prosecution of Mr. Okabe, we are 
told by the “honest” journal which, in devot¬ 
ing its columns solely to the purpose of black¬ 
ening Japanese reputation, claims to be “ doing 
the nation a service," that his arrest and trial 
show an improper connection between the Ad¬ 
ministration and the Judiciary, indicating more 
or less subservience on the part of the latter to 
the former. The Japan Gazelle's theory is 
that Mr. Okabe was charged with forgery at the 
instigation of Count Yamagata, Minister Pre¬ 
sident of Stale, and of other high officials. Now 
by whom was the charge preferred ? By Mr. Koide, 
Mr. Okabe’s successor in the management of the 
Agency. From the evidence it appears that 
Mr. Koide, on assuming charge of the Agency, 
found that the previous manager was circulat¬ 
ing items of news in the name of the Agency, 
and over a seal manufactured by himself for the 
purpose. A charge of forging the Agency’s 
seal was laid against him, and the examining 
Magistrate committed him for trial. Then what 
happens ? Despite the supposed interference 
of the Minister President of State and “other 
high officials,” the Court of First Instance 
acquits Mr. Okabe. Yet we are asked to con¬ 
strue the affair into an evidence of the subser¬ 
vience of the Judiciary to the Administration ! 
Its bearing’s in precisely the opposite direction. 
If there be any truth in the assertion that the 
head of the Cabinet and other high officials 
interested themselves to procure Mr. Okabe’s 
conviction, then the action of the Court in ac¬ 
quitting him, proves the independence, not the 
subserviency, of the Judiciary. 

• 

* * 

So far as the legal aspect of this case is con¬ 
cerned, we see nothing to criticise except the 
lime that elapsed between Mr. Okabe’s com¬ 
mittal and his final trial. It is not true that the 
time was six months. That is one of the ex¬ 
aggerations so commonly resorted to by the 
“ honest” journals that labour in the service of 
the nation. Mr. Okabe was arrested on Novem¬ 
ber 22nd. 1890, and his case came before the 
Court of First Instance on April 17th—an in¬ 
terval of less than five months. During that 
time he remained in prison. We cannot under¬ 
stand such a delay. The Code of Criminal 
Procedure provides that accused persons may be 
released on bail, but whether the Magistrates are 
unduly harsh in applying the rule, or whether 
prisoners are slow to take advantage of it, there 
have undoubtedly been several instances of 
seemingly great injustice in respect of the deten¬ 
tion of men awaiting trial. Mr. Okabe ought 
t<> have been able to obtain release on bail. 
His offence was not of such a grave character 
as to demand exceptionally high security. We 
do not know whether he "applied for bail, but 
what is certain is that he lay in prison for 
five months—including the New Year's recess 
—during a little more than four of which the 
Courts were silting, and that, according to the 
ultimate judgment of a legal tribunal, no offence 
justifying even a day’s imprisonment could be 
proved against him. Even granting that he 
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could have procured bail had he sought that 
privilege, the fact Still remains that a prisoner 
unable to find bail may be detained in prison for 
several months in the capital of Japan before his 
case comes up for final hearing. That is not as it 
should be. In England a prisoner, awaiting trial 
bv a Court of Quarter Sessions or of Assize, may 
possibly be imprisoned for from three to four 
months before trial. Compared with this, Mr. 
Okabe’s five months, less 26 days at New Year, 
do not call for much criticism. But his case is 
not exceptional. Instances of far longer deten¬ 
tion have come under our notice, and there can 
be little doubt that in respect of the protection 
provided against miscarriages of this nature, 
the provisions of the Code of Criminal Proce¬ 
dure are defective. We understand that the 
revised Code, submitted to the Diet during its 
last session, will inaugurate a wholesomer state 
of things. It is to be hoped so. 


need not go far to look for parallel cases in con- repayable in gold. The loan is secured by Hai- 
nection with this very subject of Treaty Revi- kuan bonds and an Imperial edict, and is not 


THB CODES. 

It is in vain that the apologist for the Citizens' 
Committee’s Statement toils to smoothe over 
its exaggerations. The words of the statement 
are;—“The laws contained in the new Codes 
are not indigenous, but imported, not to satisfy 
an acknowledged want, but for the attainment 
of a political object, namely, the Revision of the 
Treaties and the abolition of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction.” Unfortunately for those who now 
seek to evade the truth, this language admits of 
no second interpretation. The Committee de¬ 
clare, in explicit terms, that no acknowledged 
want existed for the new laws, and that they 
were introduced for political purposes alone. 
In the face of this plain declaration,' what 
is the use of telling the public that “ the Citi¬ 
zens' Committee do not affirm that the legis¬ 
lative reforms of the Japanese Government have 
been prompted purely and exclusively by poli¬ 
tical motives that “ they do not deny that re¬ 
form per se is deemed of great importance by 
the Japanese ’? The unmistakable language 
of the Committee precludes the possibility of 
all subterfuge and evasion. If they believed 
that “ reform per se is deemed of great import¬ 
ance if they believed that the introduction of 
the new laws would be a reform in any sense 
why did they commit themselves to the distinct 
avowal that no acknowledged want existed for the 
Codes ? They may not have intended to make 
such a sweeping declaration, but make it they 
certainly did, and it is mere persiflage on the 
part of their apologist to pretend that they did not 
* * * 

The apologist goes on to tell us that “ th 
immediate, the prominent, the publicly reite 
rated cause of the hurried preparation and 
promulgation of the Codes was the prospect of 
thereby effecting Treaty Revision.” What is 
meant by the “hurried preparation of the 
Codes ” ? Apparently the writer of these words 
is familiar with only one incident in the his¬ 
tory of the new Laws. Does he know that 
the draft of 600 Articles of the Civil Code 
was printed and issued in Japanese and in 
French in 1882 ? Does he know that the draft 
of the Commercial Code was printed and issued 
in 1885? Thus in one case an interval of 
eight years and in the other an interval of 
five separated the act of promulgation from 
the completion of the woik of compilation. 
The apologist has plainly shown that he does 
not distinguish between compilation and revi¬ 
sion. He imagines that the Revising Com¬ 
mittee, under Count Yamada’s presidency, 
which in 1887 continued the task of the previ¬ 
ous Revising Committee, was in fact a Com¬ 
mittee of Compilation. It was nothing of the 
kind. It had merely to read, and if necessary 
revise, carefully compiled codes, to nearly every 
article of which full explanations were appended. 
Undoubtedly Count Yamada urged the Com¬ 
mittee to hasten its exertions in the cause of 
Treaty Revision, and in doing so he acted in a 
perfectly legitimate manner. If Mr. Murata, 
a member of the Committee, chose, when he 
had ceased to occupy an official position, to 
turn to improper, misleading, and traitrous use 
the instructions conveyed to him in his official 
capacity, that was Mr. Murata’s business. We 


sion. But to say that Codes which had been 
actually compiled and issued long before any 
question had arisen of the part they were likely 
to play in Treaty Revision—to say that these 
Codes were compiled with a view to Treaty 
Revision, is an obvious absurdity. In 1882, 
when the draft of the Civil Code was printed 
and issued, the Treaty Revision Conferences 
under Count Inouye had not been commenced, 
and when they did commence, their basis was 
entirely independent of the new Codes. It 
remained independent of them until 1886, when 
the Anglo-German Note was presented. Why, 
under these circumstances, seek to throw dust 
n the eyes of the public by pretending that the 
Codes were compiled in the interests of Treaty 
Revision ? Never did a body of responsible 
men pul upon paper a more misleading or less 
justifiable statement than the Citizens' Com¬ 
mittee when they declared that the Codes were 
“ imported, not to satisfy an acknowledged want, 
but for the attainment of a political object.” 

• 

* * 

One other point ought to be mentioned in 
this context. It has been asserted that no trans¬ 
lation of the Japanese Codes exists, and that 
foreigners have no access to them. If this were 
true, it would still be an unreasonable complaint. 
No country in the world translates its laws into a 
foreign language for the benefit of strangers. 
Conceive what a demented person a Frenchman 
would be called who should claim that unless 
German Codes were officially translated and 
published in French, he must not be asked to 
submit to them while residing in German lerri- 
tority. Or imagine how Englishmen would feel 
if they were informed that because their laws 
exist in England only, they must not expect to 
exercise jurisdiction over strangers on British 
soil. We ofien wonder whether the extreme 
unreason of the demands advanced by some of 
the writers about Treaty Revision can really be 
hidden from themselves. However, in this 
instance Japan consents to be far more accom¬ 
modating than other Slates are. Authenticated 
translations of her Criminal Code and Code of 
Criminal Procedure have existed since 1881 
an official French translation of the Civil Code 
—the book of persons excepted—was published 
at the beginning of April; an Expos 5 of Motives, 
in French, is now in the press and will be pub¬ 
lished in June; and an English translation is 
promised a little later. Instead, therefore, of 
complaining, we have to acknowledge with 
gratitude that the procedure of Japan in th is 
matter is considerate and liberal beyond all 
precedent. 


SOSHI. 

According to the Mimpo, that truly modest and 
unassuming personage, the soshi , has again been 
distinguishing himself in a line of achievement 
which he has lately made specially his own. 
Some doubt having arisen as to tlie issue of the 
scrip of the Sapporo ‘Sugar Manufacturing 
Company, the matter got into the Tokyo papers 
and an allegation was made—and immediately 
denied—that a number of forged shares had 
been sold in the market. In the controversy 
that ensued the soshi saw his chance, and with 
seven of his fellows called on the 28th ult. at 
the office of the company and demanded 
interview with Mr. Asaba Yasushi, the presi¬ 
dent. That gentleman found that business 
pressed exceedingly hard upon him at the mo¬ 
ment, and that he could not comply with the 
request. The visitors, however, declared their 
intention of waiting till the president could find 
leisure to see them. Mr. Asaba had not been 
able to find the necessary spare time up to a 
late hour in the evening, when the strangers 
complainingly withdrew. They will find police 
constables waiting to entertain them on the 
occasion of their next visit. 


NEWS FROM NORTH-CHINA. 

It is stated that the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank 
has succeeded in effecting a loan for ten years 
of some .£50,000 to the Tartar General at Foo¬ 
chow, interest at 6£ per cent., and principal, 


merely a provincial affair. * * * Writing 

of the visit of the Czarewitch to ICiukiang, the 
correspondent of the N.-C. Daily News notices 
surprising effect which the advent of the dis¬ 
tinguished traveller had upon local prices :— 
‘The Imperial visitor went into the residence of 
Mr. Marzinkevitch and trom there into the tea 
godown which was hung with red, and carpeted, 
to see the fine display of porcelain which was 
laid out there for his inspection. The royal 
party, I am told, purchased about Tls. 1,000 
worth of porcelain. It is needless to say that 
pretty good prices were charged, some pieces 
being marked at $300, single plates at $85, and 
the like. I saw a pair of vases the like of 
which had been bought in the stores for just 
over §20, and which were here marked §60.” 

* * The ringleaders of the disturbance at 

Tongshan having been arrested and brought 
down to Tientsin, the foreign employes of the 
Mining and Railway Companies have returned 
to their duties. Tong King-sing, the Chief 
Director, who is at present in the south, has 
been recalled, it is said, to look into the matter. 

* * * Mr. R. D. Starkey, of the North China 
Insurance Co., whom a local journal describes 
as one of the most deservedly popular residents 
of Shanghai, a man who never said an unkind 
word nor did an unkind thing, a man of high 
education and the most perfect courtesy, died on 
the 28th ult. after along illness. * * * Making 
fast the halliards of a steamer's masthead light to 
the wheel of a winch does not seem a particularly 
harmful act, but it has led to rather serious con- 
quences on board the steamer Pechi/i, which 
plies between Shanghai and Tientsin. Either 
accidentally or by intention the winch was set 
in motion ; the halliards lightened the stay, and 
the fore-topmast came down by the run. As 
the Pechili has pole masts the whole spar will 
have to be replaced. * * * The Shanghai 

Race meeting look place on the 28th, 29th, 
and 30th ultimo. Mr. Sassoon scored six wins, 
Mr. Kilmun three, Messrs. Charley, Hampton, 
Newboy, and Sylva gaining two each, and eight 
other stables single wins only. There was a 
great deal of capital racing. The Pari-mutuel 
on the Champion Sweepstakes run the third 
day, amounted to 81,650. * * * « The 

Shenpao states that as soon as the Kai- 
ping Railway has been extended vid Shan- 
iiaikuan, Moukcn, and Kirin to the Russian 
frontier near Vladivostock, the Board of Public 
Works will grant a yearly subsidy of Tls. 
2,000,000 for its support. “The mountains 
obstructing the road are to be tunnelled to make 
the passage, at an estimated cost of 860 per 
foot. The railway between Kaiping and Tien¬ 
tsin collected freight on coal alone to the amount 
of Tls. 16,000 for the first Chinese moon and 
Tls. 21,000 for the second. Added to these are 
freights on other merchandise, and passenger 
traffic, so that the company is certainly doing 
well and the shareholders will enjoy a good di¬ 
vidend.” * * * The !'eking Gazette con¬ 

tains a statement bynhe Taotai at Kiukiang of 
the articles supplied to the Imperial Household 
during last year by the Imperial Pottery at that 
place. The usual supply for the year com¬ 
prised 80 pieces of the finest quality and 1,204 
round articles of a high class kind. In addi¬ 
tion to this there was a special indent for 1,414 
plates, dishes, cups, and vases to be distributed 
as presents on the occasion of the Emperor's 
birthday. The total cost amounted to Tls. 

27,077.92, and as the yearly allowance is Tls. 
10,000, there is a debit balance of Tls. 17.077.92 
which will be deducted from the surplus re¬ 
maining over from previous years. * * * 

Latest reports from the scene of the wreck 
of the Holme Eden state that the vessel 
is almost wholly submerged and broken up, 
though the masts are still standing. * * * 

General Mesny and some other gentlemen, 
under the impression that Shanghai’s “growing 
wants” could be to some extent met by the 
starling of a public company “ for the acquire¬ 
ment of land providing suitable accommodation 
for a Concert and Lecture Rooms, a Skating 
Rink, space for a Circus, Merry-go-round, 
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Switchback Railway, &c., &c., to meet the 
growing wants of the inhabitants of Shang¬ 
hai” called a meeting on the 30th ultimo 
to consider the matter. So sparse was the at-, 
tendance that the meeting had to postponed. 
Possibly Shanghai's wants are only beginning to 
grow so far as some of the features of General 
Mesny’s gigantic scheme are concerned. Seri¬ 
ously though, some one should suggest to the 
promoters that if they design to meet the “ grow¬ 
ing” and therefore as yet youthful, wants of the 
Model Settlement they had belter confine their 
plans to the provision of the Merry-go-round, 
and let the other features of the scheme lie 
on the table for a while. * * * * The 

foreign custom-house of the port of Chungking 
had up to the 10th ult. been opened for forty days 
and according to a correspondent of the A T .-C. 
Daily News not a single business transaction 
had taken place. * * * It is staled that 

the two pilots who took the vessel of H.I.H. the 
Czarewitch up the Yangtze, Messrs. Centerwall 
and Seymour, received a gold scarf-pin, set with 
diamonds each, and the gentlemen who piloted 
the cruisers Bobre and Djigit , Messrs. Popp 
and Kofoed, received diamond rings, as sou¬ 
venirs from His Imperial Highness. 


“ tu auoauK.” 

Diverting indeed are the blunders into which 
the Japan Gazette is betrayed by its zeal to 
establish a raison d'etre for itself. Unless 
that “ honest ” journal can conduct a hot 
crusade against the Japanese Government, it 
appears to think that its proper function will 
not have been fulfilled. The latest windmill at 
which it tilts is the Jiji Tsushinsha. “ Nobody 
knew,” it cries, “ that the chief news agency of 
the capital, which for a long time has been 
dealing out items of information to the Japanese 
and foreign public, is no other than a Go¬ 
vernment organ.” Then jbe “ honest ” Gazette 
goes on to speak of the “new interest ” which 
this revelation throws on “ the laboured articles 
that have appeared in the Japan Mail whose 
object has been to show that Government mea¬ 
sures have obtained the support of public opi¬ 
nion.” It even tiies to be witty about a dual 
personality of the Government, and waxes quite 
hot about the manner in which the administra¬ 
tion “ has been plotting and scheming to under¬ 
mine opposition by secret strategem during the 
whole of the time the Diet has been in session." 
The Gazette's English is so very slipshod that 
no inference whatever can be drawn from its use 
of tenses, and since it writes of the Diet, which 
was prorogued two months ago, as though that 
body were still in session, we cannot fairly as¬ 
sume that its declaration of the JO /7 Tsushinsha s 
continued existence may be interpreted literally. 
What is certain, h nvever, is that our “honest” 
contemporary labours, in its own clumsy fashion, 
to prove that the J iji Tsushinsha supplied to 
the public before and during the session of the 
Diet items of news garbled in official interests, 
and that it bases this charge on the evidence 
recently adduced in a Court of Law, when 
Mr. Okabe was tried on a charge of using 
a forged seal. Such recklessness of accusa¬ 
tion amounts almost to insanity. The Gazette 
itself has published a verbatim report of the evi¬ 
dence, showing that from July 1st, when Mr. 
Okabe assumed the direction of the News 
Agency, until November 2211.!, when he was 
arrested on a charge of forgery, the whole ener¬ 
gies of the Agency were devoted to opposing 
the Government and to promoting a coalition 
of parties intended to overthrow the Cabinet. 
With Mr. Okabe’s arrest the Agency came to 
an end. In the face of these facts published 
by itself, nay actually when pretending to com¬ 
ment on them, the Japan Gazette has the ex¬ 
traordinary temerity to declare that “the victory 
won by the Government in the Diet was the 
result of a whole network of subtle plans, where¬ 
by the opposing parties were rendered powerless 
to attain the end they had in view.” Is not this 
excellent fooling! The one “subtle plan” 
forming the basis of the Gazette's tirade was a 
news agency which worked solely and-wholly in 
the interests of “ the opposing parties.” And 
“the Japan Mail's laboured articles!” The 


Japan Mail, which never received a single 
item of news from the Ji/i 'J'sushinsha, nor 
took any interest in its existence until it had 
ceased to exist! By such nursery pra'tlc and 
school-girl persiflage is the fortunate cause now 
championed. 

* 

* * 

We find nothing funnier than the Gazettes 
hot denunciations of a news agency supposed 
to have “ doled out items of information to the 
Japanese and foreign public” in the interests of 
the Govcinment. What is the Gazette ilselt ? 
A newspaper purchased by a syndicate of gen¬ 
tlemen for a political purpose, and conducted 
by a salaried editor, who, formerly a professed 
friend of the Japanese, adopted, from the day 
of his appointment to the editorial chair, 
the lole of attacking their institutions and 
seeking in every possible way to bring discre¬ 
dit on the Government. Only one class of 
material finds ready access to the Gazette's 
columns, namely items of information, whe¬ 
ther true or false, calculated to injure the re¬ 
putation of the Executive, of the Judiciary, and 
of other public institutions ; charges brought 
against the Ministers of the Crown by political 
agitators, and accusations appearing in the 
columns of vernacular journals known to be the 
organs of political parlies in opposition. With 
such matter the columns of the Gazette are 
daily filled to the exclusion, well nigh, of every¬ 
thing else except vindictive attacks upon the 
Japan Mail, of which the editor of the Gazette 
was formerly a warm supporter. Surely it is 
the acme of absurdity that such a newspaper 
should venture to find fault with any kind of 
paitizanship, or any method of journalism how¬ 
ever partial and disingenuous. 


MURDER IN HOK1. 

A murder by a AVjA/is reported from Yoneko, 
in Hoki. The victim, Mr. Matsura Jinzaburo, 
had taken a leading part in getting up a journal 
called the Mogi Maishtt Shimbun, which was 
to serve as an organ of the Conservative Party 
(Hoshu Chittsei-ha). On the 28th ultimo, Mr. 
Matsura was driving along in a jinrikisha, on 
business connected with the newspaper, when 
a Soshi came behind him, and having struck 
him one or two violent blows on the head with 
a stick, ran away. The jinrikisha was imme¬ 
diately taken to the police station, where medical 
aid was procured, but on the following morning 
Mr. Matsura died from the effects of the blows. 
A man named Ktiranaga Jo has been ar¬ 
rested on suspicion. He is a native of Yatsu- 
hashi, in the same province, who acted as editor 
of the Woman's Magazine (Zogaku Zasshi ) 
last year in Tokyo, and has lately busied him¬ 
self conspicuously in connection with a pro¬ 
jected visit of the prominent Radical, Mr. Oi 
Kentaro, to Hoki. Rumour attributes the mur¬ 
derous assault to political quarrels. 


y.A.r.c. spring regatta. 

The spring regatta of the Y.A.R.C. which, as 
already intimated, is fixed for the 23rd inst. 
promises to be a successful affair so far as pre¬ 
sent appearances go. Already the events show 
fairly well, and there is reason to hope that all 
will be well contested. For the Club Fours, 
Junior Pairs, and Double Sculls, there is a very 
good display of names; for the International 
Fours a German crew has been entered ami 
English and Scotch crews are being formed. 
The Imperial University and Commercial Col¬ 
lege Rowing Clubs have been invited to come 
down, and the men-of-war that may happen to 
be in port at the time will be asked to send 
boats. Mr. Rickett takes out crews on Tues¬ 
days and Thursdays and Mr. Martin (Hon. 
Secretary) and the other members of the Com¬ 
mittee are, one or other of them, at the disposal 
of crews that go out any evening in the week. 


CONTRADICTIONS. 

It appears that we have now described the 
Japanese Diet as “the most despotic instru¬ 
ment of Government ever conceived,” whereas 
a few days ago we commented on the remark¬ 
able indifference shown by foreigners with re¬ 


spect to its debates and proceedings, and that 
thereby we have been guilty of “ inconsistency 
and contradiction." Even supposing that we 
had made such a statement, the contradiction 
based on it would have no existence. But we 
said nothing of the kind. We spoke of parlia¬ 
mentary government in general, and our descrip¬ 
tion of it is the description given by the closest 
thinkers of the century. The Japanese Diet 
lias by no means reached the standard of abso¬ 
lutism attained by parliaments elsewhere. It is 
en route, however, and doubtless will one day 
qualify to be classed with its Western prototypes. 
The interest attaching to the birth of parlia¬ 
mentary institutions in the Orient, and the 
character of parliaments in general as admini¬ 
strative organs, are two distinct matters which 
even the Japan Gazette ought not to confound, 
and which it certainly could not have con¬ 
founded in the present case had it read our 
article with a fraction of the three-ply honesty 
so ostentatious claimed by it. 


AN EXODUS OF BEGGARS. 

Evil times have come upon the Yokohama beg¬ 
gars. They have had their day, and a pleasant 
lime it has been for most of them we do not doubt, 
from the loathsome subject whose exposure 
of sores used to fiighlen ladies away from the 
Negishi, road to the hale and hearty female with 
the face of brass who devoted her attention to 
Main Street, always provided with an infant of the 
age just calculated to provoke the sympathy 
of the stranger. But the police have raided 
them, and they are being sent off in droves 
to their native districts. One such drove left 
the port on Thursday, a motley and a squalid 
crowd of all ages and both sexes, ragged, 
and dirty, the van led by a venerable mendicant 
by whose side a small hoy walked, the rear 
brought up by the diseased members of the 
brigade. From Yolohama they proceed to 
Kanagawa, thence to Kawasaki or some other 
point, and so they will he passed along until they 
reach the places of their nativity—wheie may 
they long stay and prosper ! 


“ MODEST BEGGARS.” 

Rare-bits pays the following tribute to the 
Japanese beggar, a tribute in which we fancy 
Yokohama residents will find themselves re¬ 
luctant to join :—“The inodesiy and honesty 
of Japanese beggars are worthy the imitation of 
their profession all the world over. To save 
themselves the trouble of answering the cails of 
mendicants, the shopkeepers of Japan hang 
copper coins to strings on nails in front of their 
shops, and, when a beggar comes that way, he 
lakes one—only one. He never abuses the 
merchant’s generosity by taking two or more 
coins, nor by entering the shop to solicit a larger 
amount than that hung on the nail.” Perhaps 
it may interest Rare-bits to know that the beg¬ 
gar is never left to help himself from the string. 
That is a pretty myth. 


MR. HKGT’S ENGINES. 

Dr. K. Horiguchi of No. 624, Kitagata, Uye- 
nomachi, Yokohama, has written as follows to 
Mr. Plegt in reference to the use of that gentle¬ 
man’s engine at the recent fire in Kitagata:— 
Yokohama, May i st, 1S01. 

My Dear Mi . Hegt. 

I have to thank you most heartily for sending your hand 
engine to ttie the in Kitagata on the 2^th ult., and thus 
saving the property of myself and several of my neighbours 
from destruction, l or my own pait 1 can hardly a.l. quately 
espies- mv thanks, for as you know my buildings were 
wholly surrounded by the flames, and I had but small hope 
of saving them. I hi- most gloomy slate of affaiis was at 
once changed by the arrival of your pump and those of 
the Police Mation. which soon led to the queliing of the 
flames and the saving of my property. Again offering my 
heartfelt thanks for your benevolent spirit. 

I remains, yours very truly, K. Horiguchi. 


BARLEY AND BROWN SUGAR. 

A curious fact is noted by the Ji/i Shirnpo with 
reference to the connection between the market 
price of the lowest grade of brown sugar and the 
quality of the barley crop. A plentiful barley 
harvest, we are told, means a high rale for sugar 
and vice vers<l. The reason assigned is that, 
when they have an abundance of barley, the 
poorer classes, subsisting chiefly on that grain 
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and on wheaten cakes ( Komugi-mochi) , find 
themselves able to dispose of the remaining pro¬ 
duce of their farms, which would otherwise be 
needed for their own food. Thus, selling their 
cereals, and finding themselves with money in 
hand, they buy luxuries, chief among which is 
brown sugar. Consequently a good crop of 
barley means a profitable market for brown sugar. 
This year the barley promises well, and the sugar 
merchants look forward to high rates. 


THE “GAZBTTB” ON “WRESTLING.” 

In an article published by the Japan Gazelle 
on wrestling, we find some strange assertions. 
For instance, it will be entirely new information 
to those acquainted with the sport to be told 
that “the terms in use in the North, such as the 
* back-heel,’ the ‘in-lock,’ the ‘ swinging-hip,’are 
not understood in the West” [of England]. 
As a fact, the two former methods are per¬ 
fectly understood and constantly practised in the 
West, as is also the latter, which is only a synonym 
for “ cross-buttock,” and is a form of fall prac¬ 
tised in all English styles of wrestling. The Ga¬ 
zette says:—“The methods practised in Devon¬ 
shire and Cornwall are diametrically opposite to 
each other.” This is not a half-truth. There are 
many points of resemblance, but it must be said 
of the Devon style that it is without exception the 
most brutal of any country or any age. and on 
that account has largely gone out of fashion 
during the last half century. On the other 
hand, the Cornish style—due partly to the emi¬ 
gration of miners to the United States and Aus¬ 
tralia, but mainly to its many good points—is 
more practised to-day in various parts of the 
globe than all other English forms of the sport 
put together. The Devon style admits kicking; 
and iron toe-plates rather beyond than on a level 
with the leather sole of the shoe inflict terrible 
wounds when kicks can be got in on the shin 
bone : it has been a common occurrence to see 
men absolutely standing in the blood oozing 
out of the lace-holes of their shoes. Notwith¬ 
standing this brutality, through the general supe¬ 
riority of the Cornish style, the men from the 
west of the Tamar more than held their own 
in Plymouth and Exeter, in London, and 
wherever they met, in the days of Abraham 
Cann and “Curly” Bray, and subsequently 
when Pollard, White, Pengelly, Tregloyne, and 
other representatives of the “One and all” 
county crossed the river to tackle the Devonian 
kickers on their own ground ; the truth of which 
statements can be verified by reference to Bell's 
Life of that day. Of course in the matches Devon 
style, the Cornishmen had “ proper ” shoes, and 
kicking is a game that two can play at. It is a 
dangerous game—we mean in the sense of giv¬ 
ing an opening—for many a good man has 
been thrown in attempting it: the kicker gets 
home, but at the cost of a fall, his opponent 
“ playing” him off his other leg. No style can 
compare with the Cornish, which includes all 
the best points of other styles, is less monoton¬ 
ous than any other, and has no manner of 
brutality in any sense. Nothing is finer to see 
than the eager watchfulness for an opening and 
the lightning advantage taken of one, as the 
men face each other, in stockinged feet and 
jean jackets tied with strings, on a good piece 
of turf fairly soft with frequent watering. Noth¬ 
ing prettier perhaps, than the “ play ” that 
follows, the nature of which largely depends 
upon the kind of “hitch” obtained—when one 
man, either from superior strength or advantage 
in the “ catch ” is getting the better of the bout, 
and suddenly—so suddenly indeed that many 
spectators do not see how it is done—the man 
with the apparent advantage is on the grass, 
“back-heeled,” or is flying through the air 
over his opponent’s shoulder, having been 
accommodated with the “ flying mare.” Our 
local contemporary says the Cornishmen culti¬ 
vate the “hug.” This is incorrect. The best 
masters of the art—at all events in our time 
—neither taught, practised, nor cultivated the 
“hug” to any extent, but aimed at instilling 
into pupils the value of the catch, the effect of 
free play with the feet, and the beauty of the 
“ flying mare,” and they practised what they 
preached. We are also told that the “ Devon¬ 


shire men use a coup which is pronounced to 
ire peculiarly dangerous and terrible." For coup 
read kick —there is no point in the game except 
kicking to be found in the Devon bag of tricks 
that is not contained in the Cornish. As to the 
“hug,” it is more practised in the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland style than the Cornish, owing 
to the nature of the rules. Finally, if the 
wrestling of the West is “ worth referring to,” 
what about Irish wrestling, to which no reference 
is made—a pretty style of play based on the 
“collar and elbow” catch primarily; or the 
French, where the men are fattened like the 
Japanese wrestlers ? A number of these worthies 
headed by Leboeuf, ji stone, performed against 
all comers with more or less success at the Agri¬ 
cultural Hall, Islington, in the sixties. 


SWEEPING VERDICTS. 

“ Grknon,” with whose norn-de-plume readers of 
the local foreign press in Japan are familiar, 
contiibutes to the North China Daily News a 
criticism of Sir Edwin Arnold’s writings about 
Japan. Sir Edwin suffers seriously at the hands 
of his fair critic, loo seriously. The poet's 
audience at this end of the world are loo apt to 
forget, we think, that a man writing under such 
circumstances as Sir Edwin wrote, did not seek 
to give a photograph of his subject, but a pretty 
picture. Before everything he had to attract 
his readers. They would not have wasted a 
second glance on an exact and faithful likeness, 
hut an idealized portrait or a caricature was sure 
to hold them interested. A writer of smaller 
personality would have been objective; would 
have sought to borrow attractive traits solely 
from the matter he described. Sir Kdwin 
Arnold hail to be subjective: had to let the author 
of the “ Light of Asia ” be seen across the 
desk of the Daily Telegraph's correspondent. 
We do not read him as a scribe of Japanese 
history or an exponent of Japanese ethnology, 
but simply as a traveller who with graceful, 
airy pen delineated the pleasant bits of colour 
in each landscape, basking always in the light 
and carefuily avoiding the shade. It was to 
him a romantic and delightful notion that there 
should be no oaths or saciilegious expletives in 
the Japanese language. About that ray of sug¬ 
gestion he could build a pretty palace of utopia, 
and within it all fellow-artists, imbued with a 
proper spirit, should leave him to bask undis¬ 
turbed. But “Grenon ’ is terribly matter-of-fact. 
There are no oaths, she says, but the things that 
do duty for oaths can be used with Oh! such 
shocking emphasis. The coherence of her 
English cannot survive the ordeal of recol¬ 
lection. “Uttered with gust she writes, 
“and with the creepy contraction of the black 
eyes which fasten on the object of their anger 
with a glitter which bodes no good, it is a fair 
toss-up in reality as to whether a Japanese or 
a Spaniard can swear to the most purpose.” 
We can trace the perturbation of “ Grenon’s " 
mind in this remarkable sentence, and under¬ 
stand how the “ creepy contraction of the 
glittering black eye” has made itself felt in her 
grammar. But is the same evil influence res¬ 
ponsible for her statement that “theft, infidelity, 
lying, untrustworthiness in business, debt, &c. 
—not one of these irregularities troubles the 
Japanese in the slightest degree” or “con¬ 
stitutes any disgrace” in Japan. Truth is a 
beautiful thing. We are sure that “ Grenon ” 
values it highly and would be inexpressibly 
pained to think that she had departed from 
it. Yet if Sir Edwin Arnold has allowed 
himself to be carried to any undue length 
of praise, “Grenon ’’ in this sweeping verdict 
has passed to an incomparably more unjustifiable 
extreme of false accusation. Among the people 
she so cruelly libels, she will find very few who 
would not be ashamed to imitate her example 
of uncharitable and unjust condemnation. 


MR. K. HATOYAMA. 

We observe that Mr. K. Hatoyama advertises in 
the foreign local press, a fact which ought to 
give satisfaction to all persons likely to have re¬ 
course to Japanese Law Tribunals. Mr. Hato- 
yama's reputation stands second to none at the 
Japanese Bar. A Doctor of Law of Yale College, 


an accomplished English scholar and an emi¬ 
nently successful practitioner of consideiable 
experience, he is competent to render precisely 
the kind of assistance needed by foreign suitors 
in Japanese Courts, where his mere advocacy 
of a case secures credit. 


BALL AT THE GERMAN LEGATION. 

A BRILLIANT ball was given at the German 
Legation in Tokyo on the evening of the 2nd 
instant. The whole of the ground floor was 
thrown open for the accommodation of the guests, 
and a profusion of tastefully arranged flowers 
enhanced the gaiety of the scene. All the prin¬ 
cipal residents of Tokyo and Yokohama were 
present, and the parly was unanimously pro¬ 
nounced a great success. 


BALL AT THB RUSSIAN LBGATION. 

Invitations have been issued by H.E. the 
Russian Minister and Madame Sch^vitch for a 
Ball at the Russian Legation on the 18th inst. 
It is understood that His Imperial Highness 
the Prince Imperial will honour the Ball with 
his presence. 


The Rev. J. C. Davidson will preach in the 
Union Church to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 
All are cordially invited. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

The vernacular press has been chiefly oc¬ 
cupied by the Cabinet changes, Count Matsu- 
kata having been appointed Minister President 
ol State in succession to Count Yamagata. 
According to some papeis, it is expected that 
changes will sooner or later follow in the per¬ 
sonnel of the rest of the Cabinet Ministers. 
Count Oyama, it is slated, will be replaced by 
Viscount Takashima. Count Yamada is said 
to he averse to remaining ; his probable suc¬ 
cessor is Count Oki, at present President of the 
Privy Council, or Viscount Tanaka Fujimaro, 
whiloine Minister of Japan at Paris. Mr. Yoshi- 
kawa is reported to be determined to resign. 
The names of candidates for his post are Mr. 
Kuki. formetly Minister to the United Stales, 
and Viscount Tanaka Fujimaro. Finally, it is 
rumoured that Viscount Aoki will go out of 
office, the reason assigned being that the new 
Minister President of State is resolved upon 
suspending the negotiations for Treaty Re¬ 
vision. Count Saigo is thought to be well dis¬ 
posed towards the new Minister President. 
Count Goto and Mr. Mutsu will remain In 
office, and Viscount Kabayama is believed to be 
beyond the sphere of Ministerial storms for the 
present. 

* 

* * 

The opposition organs call upon Count Matsu- 
kata to re-construct the Cabinet upon a con¬ 
stitutional model. The neutral papers, on the 
other hand, seem to consider that some sort of 
temporary Cabinet is all that can be expected 
until the time (not far distant) comes for the 
formation of a true party Government. 

* 

* * 

The Tokyo Shi/npo, which belongs to the 
neutral or, perhaps, pro-official category, pub¬ 
lishes an impartial analysis of Count Matsukata’s 
qualifications as a statesmen. He is. according 
to our contemporary, “an adroit and experienc¬ 
ed statesman, more remarkable for business 
talents than tor political capacity.” Neither 
in foresight nor in dauntless courage lies his 
greatness ; he is pre-eminently distinguished 
for his ability to steer his course smoothly 
through difficulties and troubles. I11 this re¬ 
spect, he resembles Count Ilo. But his adroit¬ 
ness comes from experience, while that of 
Count Ito is the result of literary culture. Such 
being the character of the new Minister Presi¬ 
dent, our contemporary believes that he will be 
able to maintain smooth relations with the Diet, 
especially as he is undeistood to have secured 
a promise of support and advice from Count Ito, 
his bosom friend. The Tokyo journal does not 
indeed consider Count Matsukala a model 
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Minister President; but, things being unfavour¬ 
able for the immediate formation of a strong 
and able Ministry, it thinks that the nation ought 
to be satisfied with the present arrangement. 

* 

* * 

The Jiji Shimpo, like the last quoted paper, 
considers that the present moment is not suited 
for the formation of a true constitutional Cabi¬ 
net, that is, a Cabinet in which the Ministers 
shall be united by similarity of opinions and 
not by clan bonds. As to the prospects of the 
new Cabinet, the Jiji believes that its tenure of 
office will be a sinecure as was that of its pre¬ 
decessor. Under the circumstances, it is the 
duty of all the statesmen of the older generation 
to keep things as quiet as possible, and wail 
until the time matures for the transfer of power 
from the old to the new generation. Such ap¬ 
pears to be the meaning of the yiji, though 
it expresses itself in its usual guarded manner. 

* 

* * 

The Hochi Shimbutt, after alluding to the 
rumour that Count Matsukata consented to 
assume the leadership of the Cabinet against 
his inclination and in deference to the persistent 
persuasion of his colleagues, observes that, 
whatever may have been the circumstances 
under which he accepted his new office, he is 
bound to take upon himself all the responsibility 
of his situation as bravely as though he had 
risen to power at his own instance. The Hochi 
regrets that recent Ministries have been extremely 
weak. In order to make his Cabinet strong and 
united, Count Matsukata is advised to inaugurate 
a new system of Cabinet construction, by carry¬ 
ing into practice the principles of parly go¬ 
vernment. 

* 

• * 

The Yomiuri Shimbutt frankly states its dis-; 
satisfaction with Count Matsukata as Minister 
President of State. It recommends him to 
carry out the much talked of amendment of the 
Organizations of the various Departments of 
State, and to effect still more economies in the 
next Budget. In doing so he will be only ful¬ 
filling this promises implied as well as expres¬ 
sed l)y himself and the retiring Minister President 
to the representatives of the people during the 

first session of the Diet. 

* 

* • 

The Kokumin Shimbutt is disappointed with 
the new Ministry. In fact, it thinks that the 
country has not a new Ministry but an old one. 
Like the journals just quoted, it advises Count 
Matsukata to construct his Cabinet in accord¬ 
ance with the principle of party government. 

* 

* • 

A new complexion has been given to the dis¬ 
cussion of the question of treaty revision by a 
report that the postponement of the revision ne¬ 
gotiations is one of the conditions on which 
Count Matsukata consented to become Minister 
President of State. The Count is stated to be 
of opinion that it would not be conducive to the 
welfare of the country to revise the existing 
treaties in defiance of the opposition raised in 
several quarters. The journals, while profes¬ 
sing entire disbelief in the rumour, write in such 
a manner as to show that they are strongly in¬ 
clined to credit it. Most of the party organs 
strongly condemn the course said to be contem¬ 
plated by the new Minister President of State. 

* 

* * 

The Hochi Shimbutt observes that the revi¬ 
sion of the treaties is a measure of the greatest 
importance which no Cabinet, whoever be its 
chief, can put off for a day. Of all Cabinets, 
the present has least pretext for suspending 
the negotiations, because Count Matsukata 
and his colleagues were all members of the 
Ministry that originated the negotiations. The 
Yomiuri Shimbutt, writing in a similar strain, 
remarks that nothing could be more un¬ 
wise than to suspend the negotiations be¬ 
fore thoroughly sounding the altitude of the 
people towards the proposals now under dis¬ 
cussion by the high contracting parties. The 
people do not yet know the details of those 
proposals. The programmes of the preceding 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs were opposed by 
the people, not because the latter did not re¬ 


cognize the importance of speedily solving the 
difficult problem, but because they were not 
satisfied with the proposed terms of revision. 
The question of Treaty Revision being thus 
regarded by the people as the most vital of all 
national problems, the Yomiuri thinks that a 
Cabinet so negligent of its duties as to leave 
that question alone would at once foifeit the con- 
fidenceof the nation. TheTokvo journal predicts 
that a popular storm of unheard-of magnitude 
would accompany the postponement of the 
negotiations. Another opposition paper, the 
Kokumin Shimbutt, unites with the two above 
mentioned Kaishin-to organs in believing that 
the suggested measure of procrastination would 
be productive of injurious results, for it could 
not fail to involve serious loss of dignity and 
confidence on the part of the Government, both 
at home and abroad. 

» 

* * 

The Kokkcti differs from the above quoted 
journals. It thinks that the Treaty negotiations 
had better be postponed sine die, and the whole 
question opened entirely anew at a suitable time 
in the future. The Kokkai declares that the 
terms said to have been offered by the British 
Government are unacceptable to the Japanese 
nation, and that more or less difficulties are sure 
to be met with in dealing with the rest of the 
Powers. The public is in a mood to oppose 
any programme that may be elaborated by the 
Government. Under such circumstances, the 
best thing to be done is, in the opinion of our 
contemporary, to shelve the matter, and begin 
anew hereafter. 

* 

* * 

'I'he yiji Shimpo also seems inclined to 
favour the postponement of the Treaty negotia¬ 
tions. As usual outspoken, it says in effect that 
the opposition of the people is not primarily 
directed towards the terms of the new treaties 
themselves, but towards the statesmen who 
undeitake the task of revision. In other words, 
the unique object of the people is to place the 
Government in an etnbarassing situation. The 
reason why the. Meiji Government has lost the 
confidence of the nation to so great an extent, 
according to the Tokyo journal, is to be 
sought in the extravagance and ostentation 
with - which the statesmen in power try to 
maintain their dignity and importance. The 
yiji has always been strongly opposed to the 
revival of antiquated orders of nobility. The 
statesmen in office must first seek to remove 
the causes which have so long been at work to 
alienate the hearts of the people from them, 
before engagiug in an undertaking, the success 
of which depends upon the harmonious co¬ 
operation of both the Government and the people. 
Mere reduction of public expenditure by so 
many million yen will go but a little way towards 
conciliating the people. Ministers and other high 
officials must reform their mode of living and 
their bearing towards the common people. 

* 

* * 

The Mainichi Shimbutt and the Nippon also 
devote several articles to the question of Treaty 
Revision. The former paper pays special atten¬ 
tion to the functions of the Diet in respect of 
the problem, while the latter considers the mat¬ 
ter from a historical standpoint. It is not ne¬ 
cessary to reproduce these long series of articles, 
as they do not contain anything that has not 
been stated by the Japanese press from time to 
time in the past. 

* 

* * 

The carrying out of the new Regulations for 
Chambers of Commerce, promulgated in Sep¬ 
tember, 1890, receives attention from the ver¬ 
nacular press. The Chambers of Commerce 
which formerly existed in the principal centres 
of trade were limited in the scope of their 
purpose, and in many cases did not represent 
the business interests of the locality. By the 
new Regulations, recently put in force, Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce are to be entirely remodelled, 
with large powers of self-government and with 
greater capacity to protect the interests of the 
mercantile* classes. According to Art. 4 of 
the Regulations, the new Chambers of Com¬ 
merce will have power to deliberate and decide 


upon projects for promoting the development of 
commerce or remedying the decline of busi¬ 
ness. They will also be entitled to express their 
views to the Government in regard to laws and 
regulations relating to commerce and cognate 
matters. 

* 

* * 

The Hochi Shimbutt contrasts the extra¬ 
ordinary zeal which the merchants of Osaka, 
Kyoto, and Nagoya displayed at the recent elec¬ 
tions of members of the new Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, with their indifference at the general 
elections of members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. While expressing satisfaction with 
the earnestness displayed by these men for the 
protection of their mercantile interests, the 
Hochi notes with regret that the indifference of 
merchants in respect of national politics is to a 
great extent owing to the manner in which 
politicians and journalists have hitherto treated 
the interests of the trading and manufacturing 
section of the public. 

* 

* * 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbutt and the Yomiuri 
Shimbun advise the merchants of the capital to 
return men of proper qualifications to the new 
Chamber of Commerce (the election in Tokyo 
is to take place on the 13th instant). The 
latter journal reminds the Tokyo merchants of 
the vast responsibility devolving upon members 
of the Chamber from the outset. Various ques¬ 
tions of far-reaching consequences are awaiting 
1 heir immediate solution. Those questions are 
the amendment of the Commercial Code, the 
abolition of export duties, the recovery of tariff 
autonomy, and the course to be adopted for 
remedying the present depression of trade. It 
is thus particularly important that the new 
Chamber of Commerce should be composed of 
men capable of taking large and enlightened 
views. 

¥ 

* « 

The Sapporo Sugar Manufacturing Company 
is enjoying unenviable notority at present. The 
former director of the Company, Mr. Ito, has 
surrendered himself to the hands of justice and 
confessed that he issued forged shares amount¬ 
ing in value to nearly 70,000 yen. The Kok¬ 
kai, generally well informed about the affairs of 
Hokkaido, strongly condemns the negligence 
of the local authorities of the northern island 
with regard to the inspection of companies under 
its control. The Hokkaido Administration 
Board is advised to make a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of the whole affair, and to speedily publish 
the result. The Kokumin Shimbutt remarks that 
the Sapporo Sugar Manufacturing Company 
affair is in one sense a result of the depen¬ 
dence shown by Japanese merchants upon the 
support of the Government. Had the Director 
of the company been appointed, not by the 
Hokkaido Administration Board, but by the 
shareholders themselves, a man of better moral 
quality might have been elected, and the whole 
disaster avoided. Our contemporary also re¬ 
grets the postponement of the date of the opera¬ 
tion of the Chapter on Companies in the Com¬ 
mercial Code. Had that chapter been in force, 
the present trouble might have prevented. An¬ 
other paper, the Toyo Shimpo, also blames the 
Chief of the Hokkaido Administration Board. 

* 

* * 

The Kokkai rebukes those among its country¬ 
men, who are now injuring the cause of the 
conservative national movement by running into 
extremes of dislike for foreigners and foreign 
things. The wiiter of the article was among 
the first to raise his powerful voice against the 
tendency to sacrifice national individuality be¬ 
fore the shrine of Occidental civilization. He 
is now among the first to warn his countrymen 
against the equally mischievous error of. hating 
Western people and Western civilization. A 
nation which aspires to be great and growing, 
ought, says Mr. Shiga—for we suppose him to 
be the writer—to be magnanimous and large- 
minded ; it ought out to become the slave of 
petty jealousy and contemptible suspicion. He 
tells his compatriots to await a really worthy 
occasion for displaying their courage and pa¬ 
triotism. 
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1 HE V OKO HAMA DOCKS. 


--♦- 

T HE Mainichi Shimbun, following the 
Jiji Shimpo of a few days ago, con¬ 
tains a singular paragraph about the Yoko¬ 
hama Docks. It will be remembered that 
several years ago—the Mainic hi says ten— 
a number of wealthy Japanese merchants of 
Yokohama conceived the notion of building 
a system of docks there, and that their scheme 
entered the field of practical accomplish¬ 
ment in 1888, when a plan and an esti¬ 
mate were prepared for them by Major- 
General PALMER, R.E. Among the pro¬ 
jectors were several men of note, as 
Messrs. Shibusawa, Masuda, Hara Ro- 
KURO, and so forth. When the harbour 
works were fairly under weigh, it was 
fully expected that the Docks also would 
progress, especially as due application 
for a charter was known to have been 
made by the projectors. The Mainichi's 
news is that the whole thing has fallen 
through, not because of any lack of enter¬ 
prise or perseverance on the part of the 
projectors, but because the Government 
has refused its consent. Last year, we 
are told, the question came up for con¬ 
sideration in the Cabinet, but no decision 
was arrived at. Then ensued the action 
of the Diet with regard to the Budget. 
Appropriations were cut down right and 
left, and the Naval Department, finding it¬ 
self with greatly crippled means, became 
more than ever resolved to oppose any 
scheme which threatened to reduce the 
income derived from the Yokosuka Docks. 
Indeed, the heads of the Department saw 
themselves obliged to look to the Docks as 
a means of gaining additional income, and 
so far from agreeing to the construction 
of docks elsewhere, conceived the project 
of increasing the facilities offered by 
Yokosuka. The result is that the Govern¬ 
ment has finally refused to sanction the 
Yokohama docks scheme, on the ground 
that the projected works would be too 
near those at Yokosuka, and that the latter 
would inevitably suffer. If this be so, we 
are confronted by a very striking example 
of the consequences predicted by astute 
persons as likely to ensue when the Diet 
came into session. Hitherto the admini¬ 
stration of affairs had been in the hands of 
a little band of intelligent statesmen, the 
leaders and instigators of the country’s 
best progress. With these men at the 
helm of State, reform was rapid and steady. 
But with the'birth of the Diet a new order 
of things has set in. Progress, no longer 
inspired by a really far-reaching and able 
view of the nation’s necessities, and direct¬ 
ed by a careful balancing of her resources, 
has been placed at the mercy of party 
politics and ambitious agitation. Had 
the practical inception of the Yokohama 
harbour works been deferred until the 
Diet could consider the project, we may 
be pretty sure that the funds allotted to 
the purpose by the Treasury would never 
have been voted. It is true that the death, 


or let us rather hope the deferment, of the 
docks scheme is only a vicarious conse¬ 
quence of the Diet’s action. Still it is a 
consequence, and there will be no ex¬ 
aggeration in accepting it as an indication 
of the general check that progress must 
suffer in the early years of constitutional 
government. By and by, doubtless, the 
experience of all Western Stales will be 
repeated here. Parliament, the most des¬ 
potic instrument of government ever con¬ 
ceived, absolutely irresponsible as a body 
and infallible in its own judgment, will be¬ 
gin to spend money freely. The income 
raised by taxation will be increased, and 
people will recall the old time regretfully. 
But, for the moment, Parliament in Japan 
is bent upon posing in another character, 
and many a useful undertaking and nation¬ 
ally valuable reform that would have 
been inaugurated by a bureaucrary under 
such men as Counts Ito, INOUYE, and 
OKUMA, will be temporarily lost sight of 
in the clamour of party politics and the 
embarrassment of factional jealousy. So 
far as concerns this particular question of 
the Yokohama Docks, while recognising 
that the Diet is indirectly responsible, we 
cannot by any means endorse the action 
attributed to the Government. From a 
general point of view it might be possible 
that the proximity of Yokosuka and Yoko¬ 
hama is not economically consistent with 
the existence of docks at both places. 
Such a hypothesis is conceivable, but busi¬ 
ness men who have the best reasons 
for judging correctly, do not admit it. 
For, in the first place, at least three years 
must elapse before competition, if any, can 
come into play. And, in the second, the 
whole value of the objection, of course, de¬ 
pends on the anticipated degree of com¬ 
petition. 'Ihe dread that this could ever 
take serious or crippling dimensions in the 
case in point is probably a mere night¬ 
mare. That the existence of two dock 
establishments barely a dozen miles apart 
would produce some lowering of prices is 
to be expected. But the notion that in 
any other sense the Yokosuka business 
would fall off cannot be allowed. The 
whole point is that the Yokosuka accom¬ 
modation has for many years past been 
proved to be utterly insufficient for the 
needs of the locality. Complaints of that 
insufficiency have been long and loudly 
expressed. It is a well-known fact that 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, for example, 
is only able to dock the vessels of its large 
fleet about one-half as often as is neces¬ 
sary for their efficiency, simply because 
of the dearth of dock accommodation. 
Other ship-owners and agents echo this 
lament. Very many vessels are now dock¬ 
ed at Nagasaki or Hongkong which would 
certainly be docked here if only there 
were docks to receive them. If the Yoko¬ 
suka docks were equal to the demands of 
the region, we certainly should never have 
heard of a Yokohama Docks Company. It 
was to supply a notorious and deeply-felt 


want that the Yokohama scheme was set 
on foot. If, along with the above certain 
facts, consideration be given to the ever 
growing and quickly growing trade of the 
port, and to the interval that must elapse 
before the new docks can come into opera¬ 
tions, the impolicy of checkmating the 
enterprising men who are prepared to 
take steps for satisfying a great public 
want, will be thoroughly appreciated by 
the whole shipping interest. Even with¬ 
out entering into these details, however, 
we are unable to conceive that the Cabinet 
would commit itself to the principle of 
interdicting the construction of docks at 
Yokohama in order that the Naval De¬ 
partment might not be exposed to in¬ 
convenient competition, and might even 
be enabled to derive a larger income by 
developing the monopoly that it enjoys 
at present. How could such proce¬ 
dure be reconciled with any principles 
of sound administration ? It has never 
been questioned that docks and arsenals 
for the construction and repair of battle¬ 
ships, on the one hand, and the manufac¬ 
ture of warlike material, on the other, may 
with propriety be established and con¬ 
trolled by the State. But that these 
officially supported institutions should be 
made means of checking and thwarting 
private enterprise, would be in the highest 
degree unwise and uneconomical. Of 
course every one appreciates the Govern¬ 
ment’s difficulty. Ends must be made to 
meet, despite the cramping action of the 
Diet. In this matter, however, the Go¬ 
vernment, did it adopt the course attri¬ 
buted to it, would be taking upon its 
own shoulders responsibility that ought 
to be left with the Diet. Because the 
latter, in the maiden exercise of its 
financial authority, insists upon enforc¬ 
ing heroic measures of retrenchment, we 
cannot see that the Government is bound 
to facilitate the process by such a step 
as that now ascribed to it. The more 
statesmanlike course, we venture to think, 
would be to sanction the construction 
of the Yokohama Docks, and leave the 
Diet to deal with the resulting situation. 
The Diet could not by any possibility 
pledge itself in practice to the principle 
that because the Naval Department derives 
a convenient income from the Yokosuka 
Docks, private individuals must be re¬ 
strained from building docks at Yoko¬ 
hama. In a very few years the Government 
docks will be unable to undertake any work 
of a non-official character, and it should be 
the aim of the nation to encourage the 
speediest possible development of private 
enterprise in this most important direction. 


Horskord’s Acid Phosphate Makes Deli¬ 
cious Lemonade. 

A leaspooufiil added lo a glass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 
refreshing and invigoi ating. 
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GRINDING IN THE PRISON HOUSE. 


T HE sole metier of the Japan Gazette 
at present is to search diligently for 
every bit of scandal, every discreditable 
tale, that it can find in vernacular journals 
or magazines, and then to dish up the pi¬ 
quant fragment for its readers’delectation, 
with trimmings of leader type, sensational 
headings, and other devices of the jour¬ 
nalistic cuisine. A further relish is given 
by means of a mysterious adjunct in the 
shape of “ private information,” which, 
with admirable timeliness, always manages 
to reach the long ear of the honest 
Gazette simultaneously with the appear¬ 
ance of the original tidbit in a Japan-1 
ese newspaper. Sometimes the Gazette's 
manner of announcing this confirmatory 
intelligence is very artistic. Thus, with 
reference to a defamatory Japanese essay 
about the Department of Justice, it writes : 
—“ We have special reasons for believing 
that the information given in the article is 
quite reliable.” Undoubtedly the Gazette 
has ‘‘special reasons for believing ” every¬ 
thing that injures Japanese reputation. No 
one questions that self-evident fact, but all 
must appreciate the art of placing it in such 
a context that it assumes the character of 
a thrilling revelation. Mrs. Gamp rose to 
the same level of inspired skill when, 
having formulated the simple question, 
‘‘Who deniges of it, BETSY Prig ?” she 
suddenly imparted an awful significance 
to the proposition by reversing the order 
of the terms, and asking, “ BETSY Prig, 
who deniges of it?” The ‘‘special rea¬ 
sons” of the Japan Gazette are not more 
recondite or impressive than SARAH 
Gamp’S original query, but when tacked 
on to the tail of a Hogaku Shimpo's diatribe 
they become as striking as the immortal 
lady’s inverted enigma. Our attitude in 
the presence of so much that is convinc¬ 
ing ought to be one of reverent faith, yet 
we really feel constrained to ask whether 
our worthy and ingenuous contemporary 
knows the difference between the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice and the Judiciary. Con¬ 
fusion in respect of such an elementary 
point may seem inconceivable, yet if the 
Gazette does not labour under the direst 
confusion, it certainly succeeds in writing 
as if it did. It has devoted two articles to 
the Department of Justice. The supposed 
facts are all taken from a Japanese source. 
They do not amount to very much. Sum¬ 
marized briefly, they indicate that there 
is a conflict between the respective advo¬ 
cates of the English and French schools 
of Law in the Department of Justice, and 
that the officials of the Department are 
further divided into three cliques, whose 
heads are Count YAMADA, the Minister of 
the Department, and Count OKI and Vis¬ 
count TANAKA who do not belong to the 
Department at all. Very interesting 
doubtless, in its way, and a sufficiently pro¬ 
lific topic of gossip to persons concerned in 
the matter, this tale is quite good enough 


to fill the Gazette's editorial columns. 
But it is a tale about the Department of 
Justice alone. It has nothing whatever to 
do with the Judiciary. The Japan Gazette, 
however, having set forth the story at great 
length, proceeds to append a moral in the 
following terms :— 

Despite some obscurity in the wording, I he information 
supplied by the article is of considerable value, for the sake 
of the light it throwns on the state of the Department 
concerned. It confirms the conclusion which many in¬ 
telligent foreigners have reached in refeience to the 
administration of justice by the Japanese, namely, the im¬ 
possibility of effecting a rapid transition from the old to the 
new judicial system. The men who were trained in the old 
school have far too much influence in the country to allow 
of their being promptly ousted from office. 1 he men of 
the new school are pronounced to be lacking in ballast, to 
he flippant, to be mere theorists. There are Japanese 
lawyers who argue that it is better to keep to the old 
schoollinen as much as possible for the pi e.sent, rather than 
commit grave judicial functions to the unstai.t jurors of the 
modern school. And possibly such is the c-riect view to 
take. To most foreigners it can haidly appear otherwise, 
however, than as the less of two evils. « * • When 
asked by the Japanese to submit to Japanese jurisdiction, 
the foreigner replies, “ You ask us to submit our persons 
and our property to a judiciary which from year to year is 
being subjected to the most radical changes.” 

We do not wish to be discourteous, but 
truly we have never seen in print such a 
mass of bathos and bewilderment as these 
paragraphs. Let us string together the 
various propositions formulated by our 
detective contemporary :—There are three 
cliques in the Department of Justice— 
three cliques ! mystic and suggestive 
number!—therefore, “in reference to the 
administration of justice, a rapid transi¬ 
tion cannot be effected from the old to the 
new judicial system.” What on earth is 
“the old judicial system” and what “the 
new ? ” And how can the rapidity or slow¬ 
ness of transition from the one to the other 
be affected by the existence of cliques in 
the Department of Justice? Evidently the 
answer to the latter question is supplied 
by the next paragraph, where we read that 
“ the men trained in the old school have 
far too much influence to allow of their 
being ousted from office.” The way to 
accomplish a rapid transition, then, would 
be to “promptly oust” from the Judiciary 
all “ the men trained in the old school.” 
But the Constitution distinctly declares 
that Judges hold their appointments for 
life and “cannot be deprived of their posi¬ 
tion except by way of criminal sentence 
or disciplinary punishment.” How then 
could the men of the old school be 
“promptly ousted” from office? If the 
“ three cliques ” did not exist in the De¬ 
partment of Justice, would the Constitution 
cease to be effective? But the riddle 
grows more stupifying when we pass to 
the next paragraph, and find that while, on 
the one hand, attributing the “old school’s” 
tenure of office to the existence of cliques 
and to undue political influence, the Ga¬ 
zette, on the other, actually approves of 
the “old school’s” remaining in office. It 
explicitly endorses the view of certain 
Japanese barristers that “ it is better to 
keep to the old school-men as much as 
possible for the present, rather than com¬ 
mit grave judicial functions to the unstaid 
jurors of the modern school.” So then 
the scandalous cliques that prevent a 
rapid transition from the old to the new 
school, and the iniquitous political in¬ 


fluence that preserves the men of the old 
school in office—these evil factors in reality 
work beneficently since they keep things 
in the safest and soundest condition ! 
Great Sphinx, was ever such a maddening 
conundrum propounded in such solemu 
terms? And there is more too. The men 
of the old school cling to office. Their 
political influence and the “ cliques ” keep 
them there, to say nothing of the Constitu¬ 
tion. There can be no rapid transition, 
and there is no rapid transition. The 
“ intelligent foreigner ” sees this, and the 
Gazette's accommodating “little bird” 
whispers that it is so. But forthwith the 
intelligent foreigner, asked for his ob¬ 
jections to Japanese Jurisdiction, replies 
that the Japanese Judiciary -“is being 
subjected to the most radical changes 
from year to year.” What a panorama! 
Cliques indicating an evil and disorganised 
condition of the Department of Justice, 
and obstructing any rapid alterations in 
the Judiciary. Pernicious political in¬ 
fluence that keeps Judges in office. Radi¬ 
cal changes every year in the Judiciary. 
Judges that are immovable under the pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution, but might be 
“promptly ousted from office,” were it 
not for their “ influence in the country.” 
Alas I alas! Neither the uncomplaining 
printer's devil nor the long suffering com¬ 
positor can help the Japan Gazette out 
of this muddle. If the editor kept his 
words and phrases in a revolving hat and 
pieced them together at random as they 
happened to be jerked out of that re¬ 
pository, he could not produce a more 
bizarre result. But there is one thread of 
continuity running through it all—hostility 
to Japan's aspirations. Like the blind 
athlete in the temple of DAGON, our despe¬ 
rate contemporary, having toiled fruitlessly 
with the jawbone of an ass, is content to 
pull down upon his own head the dislo¬ 
cated fragments of reason and the con¬ 
fused debris of logic, provided only that 
he can bury the Philistines in the ruins. 
To such a plight has Delilah of the Direc¬ 
torate brought him. 


A LA W CASE. 

- + - 

A CASE of some interest has just been 
concluded in the Tokyo Court of 
First Instance. Last spring—or perhaps 
earlier—there was started in Tokyo a 
News Agency called the Jiji Tsushinsha. 
Its appearance was hailed by the public 
with satisfaction as a distinct reform. No 
feature of journalism in Japan had been 
more defective than the collection of news. 
The newspaper reporter was a person of 
little discrimination and less education. 
Paid by the item, he collected and supplied 
information much of which was utterly 
valueless, and the rest, if not misleading, 
was certainly uninstructive. There has of 
late been some improvement, but when 
the Jiji Tsushinsha made its d^but, things 
were tolerably bad. The Agency marked 
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a new depart ure - It employed good men, 
spent money on telegrams, and promised 
to greatly raise the level of the “ miscel¬ 
laneous column ” in the Tokyo newspapers. 
But like the vast majority of useful enter¬ 
prises in this country, it depended on 
Government support. Apparently the 
possibility of organising and working such 
an institution \(-ith profitable results had 
not been seriously regarded by members 
of the press itself. Mr. Masuda Ko seems 
to have started the Tsushinsha, supplying 
a portion of the funds required, and re¬ 
ceiving aid from the Treasury to the ex¬ 
tent of some 20 o yen monthly. The other 
source of the Agency’s income was 
contributions from newspapers which it 
furnished with news. Even under these 
circumstances, however, the outgoings of 
the Agency appear to have exceeded its 
income. Last July a change of managers 
took place. The new manager was Mr. 
OKABE HlROMI, a shizoku of Fukui, who 
had hitherto been engaged in farming. 
Coming to Tokyo in connection with rail¬ 
way business, and learning from his friend 
the then Manager of the Agency, Mr. 
FUKUSHIMA, that the latter was about to 
go abroad and give up the managership, 
Mr. OKABE consented to replace him. 
The Agency, as we have stated, was nomi¬ 
nally the' property of Mr. MASUDA Ko, 
but does not appear to have been under 
his direct control. Mr. OKABE, ac¬ 
cording to his own testimony, took over 
the Agency on the distinct understanding 
that he should be entirely independent, 
Mr. MASUDA signifying his willingness to 
place it under Mr. Okabe’S direction inas¬ 
much as, despite the Government subsidy, 
the expenditure always exceeded the in¬ 
come. In fact, if Mr. OKABE’S evidence be 
accepted literally, it would seem that he 
assumed charge of the Agency with all its 
pecuniary liabilities, and without any moral 
responsibility to any one. Having obtain¬ 
ed control, he immediately set himself to 
use the Agency for political purposes. A 
warm advocate of combination among 
parties opposed to the Government, he 
conceived the idea, more astute than in¬ 
genuous, of garbling the items of news 
supplied by the Agency to the press. The 
occasion was very critical. Parties might 
have been cemented temporarily for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Cabinet, but 
that their fusion could not have been suf¬ 
ficiently intimate to furnish stable ele¬ 
ments of administration, was clearly fore¬ 
seen then, and has since been amply 
demonstrated by events. The Govern¬ 
ment, whether we suppose that it acted in 
its own interests entirely, or credit it with 
some regard for the safe and peaceful con¬ 
duct of public business, naturally desired 
to postpone such a coalition. Mr. OKABE 
worked in precisely the opposite direc¬ 
tion. His own account of his methods 
is clear and frank:—“The agency was 
in the habit of receiving from the Go¬ 
vernment drafts of news to be published 


in the newspapers. These I dealt with 
as I pleased. I omitted and added items, 
so as best to fulfil the object I had in 
view, the organization of a great liberal 
c.oalition. * * * Eventually the news 
reached me that the object of the Govern¬ 
ment was to prevent the combination I 
was labouring to bring about. I did mv 
best to bring influence to bear on the 
Government indirectly, to prevent their 
continuing the opposition they had com¬ 
menced. I sent various remarks to this 
effect to the newspapers.” Of course 
this could not continue long. Mr. Ma- 
SUDA, the nominal owner of the Agency, 
charged Mr. OKABE with perverting its use, 
but the latter, not considering him¬ 
self bound to respect Mr. Masuda's in¬ 
structions, continued in his old course. 
Endeavours were then made to induce 
him to retire quietly, but he declined to 
do so, and ultimately—we quote his own 
evidence—a Mr. Koide Yoshifusa, “a 
man in whom I (Okabe) had confidence,” 
was appointed to succeed him. Next day, 
however, Mr. FUKUSHIMA, the original 
Manager, without authority from Mr. Ma¬ 
suda, seems to have attempted to resume 
control of the Agency, whereupon Mr. 
OKABE, apparently suspecting that some 
collusion existed between Koide and FU¬ 
KUSHIMA, oppointed another Manager on 
his own account, and caused a new seal 
to be made, with which documents issued 
in the name of the Agency were sealed. 
The position was now very peculiar. Mr. 
Okabe, having retired from the Agency, 
and agreed to the appointment of a new 
Manager, had nevertheless manufactured a 
seal on his own account and was using it 
in the Agency’s name. Information was 
accordingly lodged against him by Mr. 
Koide, the new manager, and on the 22nd 
of November he was arrested on a charge 
of forgery. At the preliminary examina¬ 
tion before the magistrates a case being 
made out against him, he was remanded 
for trial. Unable, apparently, to procure 
bail, he remained in confinement for 
nearly five months, the New Year’s recess 
intervening to lengthen this period of de¬ 
tention. On April 17th the trial com¬ 
menced, and having been adjourned until 
the 28th at the request of the prisoner’s 
counsel, was continued until the 1st Mav, 
when judgment was delivered in Mr. 
OKABE’S favour, the Court holding that 
the limits of his authority as manager had 
not been shown by evidence to exclude 
the making and using of a new seal. 
This verdict is somewhat perplexing, in 
view of the admission made by Mr. OKABE 
himself that the device of manufacturing 
a new seal was conceived, not in the in¬ 
terests of the Agency, but for the purpose 
of retaining control of it. However, the 
openness of his whole procedure seems 
inconsistent with any fraudulent intention, 
and the ends of justice were doubtless 
satisfied. But though acquitted of forgery, 
it is impossible to sympathise with him in 


any way. Having obtained the direction 
of the Agency, according to Mr. MASUDA’S 
evidence, on the understanding that it was 
to be conducted generally in official in¬ 
terests, he deliberately proceeded to apply 
it to precisely the opposite use, wilfully 
garbling items of information in order to 
further his own ends. He deceived Mr. 
MASUDA by privately endorsing an ar¬ 
rangement which he had no intention of 
observing, and he then set about deceiving 
the public by means of the instruments of 
which he had dishonestly obtained control. 

The most interesting part of the business 
is the Government’s connection with this 
Agency. It remains to be considered and 
determined by reasoning men how far 
officialdom is entitled to appeal to public 
opinion through the columns of the press. 
Of course there can be no manner of ques¬ 
tion that neither the Government nor a 
political party can ever be justified in 
publishing false information or deceptive 
statements. But where many leading 
journals, working directly in behalf of 
parties opposed to the Administration, 
refrain from inserting any items of news 
calculated to enhance the Government’s 
credit, and by this reticence educate an 
unappreciative, if not a discontented, 
feeling towards the Authorities, it may 
well be that the interests of tranquillity 
and good order dictate some counteract¬ 
ing measures on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. This is one of those questions that 
present themselves in Japan tinder pecu¬ 
liarly difficult conditions. In Great Britain 
or America, where government by party 
has long been a practical reality, the whole 
press, speaking roughly, is divided between 
the two leading political camps, and which¬ 
ever party is in power can count on the 
support of a moiety of the leading journals. 
But in Japan, the Administration nomin¬ 
ally stands entirely aloof from all parties, 
while at the same time a newspaper press 
of great and ever growing influence, seeks 
to sway public opinion in a sense opposed 
to the Government. All Western experi¬ 
ence suggests the inference that where 
such an engine as the newspaper press 
exists, the Administration cannot afford to 
neglect its assistance or ignore its opposi¬ 
tion. The story of the Jiji Tsushinsha 
indicates a similar conclusion on the part 
of the Japanese Administration. A lead¬ 
ing merchant, who is on intimate terms 
with several members of the Cabinet, 
founded the agency, the Government con¬ 
tributing a certain sum towards its support, 
doubtless on condition that the agency 
should help to distribute items of news, or 
brief explanations, calculated to convey a 
fair, if not a favourable, impression of the 
Administration’s proceedings. The pro¬ 
jector and proprietor of the Agency 
happened to encounter a clever and un¬ 
scrupulous politician who manoeuvred to 
obtain control of the concern, and then 
turned its weapons directly against the 
breasts of its friends and supporters. 
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This was a funny fiasco, but it lias, of 
course, no bearing on the action of official¬ 
dom in the matter. In England we have 
it on record that the Government not in¬ 
frequently supplies information to journals 
which support it, and withholds such aid 
from the opposition press—a natural and 
easily understood course. In Japan the 
method resorted to was that of placing 
information, through an Agency, at the 
disposal of all newspapers that chose to pay 
for the service and to utilize the items 
furnished. No journal was under any obli¬ 
gation either to insert the paragraphs sent 
by the Agency, or to subscribe for their 
supply. This method seems to us to have 
been perfectly fair and honest. 


THE CABINET. 

-♦—-- 

T HE expected change of Minister Pre¬ 
sident of State has become an accom¬ 
plished fact. On the evening of the 7U1 
instant, an Imperial Rescript, published 
in the Official Gazette , announced the 
appointment of Count MATSUKATA to 
that post—in conjunction with his for¬ 
mer office of Minister of State for Finance, 
—and the retirement of Count Yama- 
GATA, at his own request. The EMPEROR 
was also graciously pleased to order that 
the treatment of a Minister of State 
should continue to be accorded to Count 
YAMAGATA. No other changes in the 
Cabinet are announced, nor is the retir¬ 
ing Minister President gazetted to either 
membership of the Privy Council or the 
office of Court Councillor. The only 
official changes thus far made are that 
Mr. TsujI, Vice-Minister of Education, 
becomes a first class chokunin ; that Judge 
KojlMA Iken, hitherto President of the 
Osaka Appeal Court, becomes President 
of the Supreme Court, vice Judge NlSHi, 
deceased, the Presidency of the Osaka 
Appeal Court falling to Judge KlTABATA- 
KE HarufuSA ; that Mr. KURIZUKA Sei- 
GO, formerly Chief of the Civil Cases 
Bureau in the Department of State for 
Justice, becomes a Judge; and that Mr. 
KlKUCHI TAKEO, formerly Private Secre¬ 
tary of the Minister of State for Justice, 
becomes Chief of the Civil Cases Bureau. 

It is very generally understood that no 
special political significance attaches to 
the replacement of Count YAMAGATA by 
Count MATSUKATA. The former when he 
accepted the post of Minister President in 
December, 1889, let it be distinctly under¬ 
stood that he did not desire to hold the 
reins for any lengthy period, and no one 
is surprised by his retirement at the pre¬ 
sent juncture, the first session of Parlia¬ 
ment having been brought to a success¬ 
ful close, and the changes necessitated 
by Budget alterations duly inaugurated. 
Count YAMAGATA bequeathes to his suc¬ 
cessor no problem of any special difficulty, 
except that of Treaty Revision, the terrible 
heir-loom of all Japanese Cabinets. He 
has discharged with unexpected success 


the task lying before him when he took j 
office. It was then generally anticipated 
that disruption awaited his Cabinet in the 
friction and turmoil of the first Diet, and 
we know how nearly the forecast was 
realized in December last, when the coali¬ 
tion between the Jiyu-to and the Kaishin- 
to only failed by a hair’s-breadth to place 
the Government in such a position towards 
the people’s representatives as must have 
involved either the dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment or the transfer of political power into 
the hands of the Kaishin-to leader. Count 
YAMAGATA and his colleagues managed 
to stave off this crisis; an achieve¬ 
ment on which the country is to be con¬ 
gratulated, for although Japan possesses 
no statesman more competent to control 
her affairs than Count Okuma, neither he 
nor any other politician can yet hope to 
govern by the machinery of party organi¬ 
zation. The time for that is coming, but 
has not yet arrived. Count YAMAGATA, 
then, having succeeded even better than 
was expected, had to consider whether he 
would continue to occupy the post of 
Minister President until the conclusion of 
the Diet’s second session, or whether he 
would retire before that time. Evidently, 
if he made the latter choice, he was in a 
manner bound not to delay its execution, 
in order that his successor might not be 
called on to meet Parliament at too brief 
notice. These considerations alone seem 
to have influenced him. He retires quietly 
and deliberately, much after the manner 
of his assumption of office in 1889, and 
the verdict of history will doubtless be 
that his control of State affairs justi¬ 
fied the public’s estimate of his calm, 
loyal, and unselfish character. His succes¬ 
sor, Count MATSUKATA, has filled import¬ 
ant administrative posts since 1877, in 
which year he was appointed Chief of the 
Taxation Bureau, becoming, a few months 
later, Vice-Minister of the Finance De¬ 
partment. He remained in the latter office 
until February, 1880, when he was entrust¬ 
ed with the portfolio of Home Affairs. 
In October, 1881, lie became Minister of 
Finance, a post which he has held ever 
since, steering the country successfully 
through an economical crisis of the gravest 
character. When he assumed the port¬ 
folio, he found the fiat currency at forty 
per cent, discount, and all public securities 
seriously discredited. The remarkable 
results accomplished under his admini¬ 
stration certainly point to him as a fitting 
occupant of the highest post in the Cabinet. 
With political parties he is entirely un¬ 
connected, but in the course of his finan¬ 
cial administration he has been brought 
into very close contact with bankers, mer¬ 
chants, and men of business generally, and 
there is every reason to suppose that he 
may count on support from these im¬ 
portant classes. On the other hand, no 
one imagines that the present change of ; 
Minister President has any special signi¬ 
ficance. It is not like the ousting of one 


party by another, nor does Count YAMA¬ 
GATA retire in consequence of any political 
complication towards which his successor 
maybe expected to assume anew attitude. 
The administration of affairs will doubt¬ 
less continue in its old channels, neither 
conspicuously improved nor materially im¬ 
paired by the change. Towards Treaty 
Revision it is alleged that the new Pre¬ 
mier is disposed to assume a deliberate 
attitude, holding that uational unity in 
respect of this grave problem cannot be 
secured until the causes of political dis¬ 
sension, now so powerfully operative, are 
lessened or removed. But the pro-Revi- 
sion party is probably too strong to agree 
to any postponement of negotiations, even 
supposing that Count MATSUKATA were 
inclined to carry his views to that length, 
which is very problematical. Concerning 
this question, however, we must await 
further developments. 


THE PREPARATION OF DRIED 
PERSIMMONS. 

- ♦- 

T HE dried Japanese persimmon, or ho- 
shigaki, is a popular article of diet in 
Japan, the kaki being perhaps the most cha- 
racteristicfruitof thecountry. Of late years 
attempts have been made to naturalise the 
tree in Australia, with some success, but the 
process of drying and preserving the fruit 
still remains unknown and unpractised 
there. Among all the provinces of Japan, 
perhaps Aki has the highest reputation for 
the quality of its dried persimmons. The 
Gionbo-hoshigaki, as it is called, is a par¬ 
ticularly fine variety, its origin dating one 
hundred and twenty years back, when it was 
brought into the market by one HlKOZAE- 
MON. This Gionbo variety, originally known 
as Shodenbo, was at first, because of the 
scarcity of the tree, produced in limited 
quantities, and sold at a high price. But 
skilful grafting at length accomplished 
satisfactory results, and, as most of the 
grafted trees were close to a shrine 
called Gion, the name of the persimmon 
was altered to its present title. The 
ancient Lords of Aki, heads of the ASANO 
family, still have this house under their par¬ 
ticular patronage. Persimmons for preserv¬ 
ing are generally plucked about the middle 
of October, when the fruit is still half ripe 
and hard, and yellowish red in colour. The 
rinds being peeled off with a small knife 
as delicately as possible—a process which 
requires considerable skill—the persim¬ 
mons are hung up by their calyxes on 
a string to dry, care being taken to 
prevent contact. With the common varie¬ 
ties, the drying process takes place in the 
open air, nor is it considered essential that 
the strings be of linen. But, in the Aki 
variety, sheds are used to shelter the fruit 
under treatment, and the strings or threads 
must be of linen. In both cases particular 
precautions must be taken against rain. 
After a period, the length of which depends 
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a good deal upon the weather, the fruit is 
taken down and placed in an air-tight box. 
If in three weeks, when the box is opened, 
the dried persimmons show a floury white 
surface, then the curing has been a success. 
The process followed with the Giotibo 
variety is a more elaborate one. Th e 
shed to shelter the fruit must be built so 
as to face the west, the aid of ZEPHYRUS in 
drying being considered more valuable 
than that of APOLLO himself. After the 
lapse of a fortnight, the fruit is turned, 
and the other side is exposed for a week’s 
time. In the process of turning, the fruit 
is lightly pressed between the fore-finger 
and thumb, to soften it, a treatment it 
again receives at the close of another 
week, when the original face is turn¬ 
ed to the sun for another week. Thereafter 
the fruit is [jacked for the night in an 
oke or tub, and in the morning is hung 
up once more. After a week it is again 
placed in an oke , and next morning is ex¬ 
posed once again. Then, whenever the 
fruit appears to be perfectly cured, the 
strings are taken down, and are packed 
by tens in a mat, which allows of the air 
entering freely. As there are about six¬ 
teen persimmonsto theslring, which is from 
sixty to seventy inches long, a mat will con¬ 
tain considerably over a gross. In rainy 
weather the Gionbo-lioshigaki are not taken 
down, but are protected by mats suspend¬ 
ed carefully on all sides. The west wind 
is considered Of peculiar virtue in the 
stimulation of the white flour on the sur¬ 
face, which is not superimposed, or “ dust¬ 
ed,” on the fruit, as many might suppose, 
but is, to begin with, a natural coating. In 
many of the varieties, however, a con¬ 
siderable amount of farinaceous sugar is 
used in the packing. In the month of 
April the stock-in-trade of persimmon 
merchants runs low, the New Year time 
being the season for extensive sales. 
Among the New Year presents from the 
Aki daimyo to the Shogun the Gionbo- 
hoshigaki used to figure largely. In the 
Industrial Exhibition of 1890, held at Uyeno, 
the fruit carried off a medal for excellence. 


ACCOMMODATION IN ELEMENT¬ 
ARY SCHOOLS. 

- + - 

Ordinance No. 2. 

Specimen Regulations for accommodation in 
Elementaly Schools ate hereby prescribed accord¬ 
ing to Art. 19 of Imperial Ordinance No. 215 
relating to Elementary Schools, promulgated in 
the 10th month of the 23rd year of Meiji (1890). 

Dated the 8th of the 4th month of the 24th year 
of Meiji (1891). 

Yoshikawa Akimasa, 
Minister of State for Education. 


Specimen Regulations for Accommodation 
in Elementary Schools. 

Art. 1.—School sites shall be such as possess an 
ample supply of sun-light, and are as open and 
dry as possible. 

They shall be remote from busy and noisy places 
where teaching is liable to be disturbed; from 
places where there is risk of accident ; from sur¬ 
roundings calculated to injure morality, and from 
stagnant waters and foul smells or gases detri¬ 
mental to health. 

In case the fitness or otherwise of a school site 


cannot easily be decided on from a sanitary point 
of view, the advice of a doctor shall be sought. 

Art. 2.— In each school building a place shall be 
set apart where the photographs of Their Majes¬ 
ties the Emperor and Empicss, as well as a copy 
of the Impec ial Speech relating to education, shall 
be preserved. 

Art. 3.—School buildings shall, as far as possible, 
be one-sloiied houses. In the event, however, of 
two storied strucluies being necessary, the primary 
class rooms shall be situated on the giound floor. 

Where school buildings are to be erected, that 
design which, cccteris paribus, affords most con¬ 
venience for future extension of the buildings 
shall be adopted, and rooms for preparatory pupils 
shall if possible be provided. 

Art. 4.— The size of each class room shall be 
determined in proportion to the number, dimen¬ 
sions, and mode of arrangement of the desks and 
seals to be used therein. But in no case shall the 
space be smaller than one tsubo for every four 
pupils. 

Each class room shall be large enough to accom¬ 
modate the number of pupils capable of being 
taught by one teacher at one time. 

Art. 5.—In all school buildings a place shall be 
provided wheie pupils’ hats, umbrellas, rain-coals, 
clogs, etc., are to be kept. 

In all school buildings, lecture rooms, store¬ 
rooms, etc., shall, if possible, be provided. 

When children of both sexes are to be educated 
in an elementaly school in which handiwork or an 
industrial course is to be taught, a special room 
shall be provided for the purpose of practical 
training in such subjects. 

Large elementary school buildings shall, if pos¬ 
sible, be provided with a place where books and 
char ts, specimens, &c., may be kept. 

Art. 7.—Land for training in agriculture shall, 
if possible, be provided close to the school build¬ 
ings. 

Art. 8.—School buildings shall be provided with 
a supply of drinking water by means of a well or 
aqueduct. 

Art. 9.—Water closets shall be provided outside 
school buildings, and separately for both sexes. 

Art. io.—The dwelling-houses and gardens of 
school directors or head teachers shall, if possible, 
be situated close to the school buildings. 

Ar t. II. —School appliances shall consist of two 
classes, namely, class a and class b. 

School appliances of class a, are those to be 
used solely for the purpose of leaching. Thus 
ordinary elemental y schools ar e, as a genet al 
rule, to be provided with charts in kaua, text¬ 
books for teachers’ use, maps of the fu or 
ken wherein the schools are situated, maps of 
Japan, single rulers, double rulers, slates, and 
pencils, abacus, weights and measures, black¬ 
boards and rubbers, chalk, water pots, and articles 
for object teaching. Higher Elementary Schools 
are to be provided with text books for teachers’ 
use, maps of" the fu or ken wheiein schools are 
situated, maps of Japan, maps of the wot Id, globes, 
single rulers, double rulers, abacus, water-pots, 
specimens of natural science, physical and chemical 
apparatus, drawing copy-books and drawing ap¬ 
paratus, tools for cutting attd sewing, musical 
instruments, and apparatus for gymnastics. 

Appliances other than those above mentioned 
shall be provided in accordance with tire status of 
schools, the nature of the school organization, and 
of text books and curricula. 

School appliances of class b are national flags, 
chairs and benches for teachers and pupils (in 
schools where benches are used), clocks, various 
account-books, boxes containing inkstones, pens, 
etc., papers, shelves for books, side-boards, articles 
of daily use, and other necessary articles not in¬ 
cluded, in the school appliattces of class a. 

Art. 12.— Desks and benches for use by pupils 
should be constr ucted in such a way as not to 
injure their health, and so as to facilitate the ex¬ 
ercise of supervision over the pupils. 

Art. 13.—Items necessary for the construction 
of places mentioned in Art. 2, outer and inner 
walls of school houses, stairs, entrances and ex¬ 
its, galleries, roofs, ceilings, doors, beams, win¬ 
dows, water-closets, gymnasia, land for training in 
agriculture, teachers' dwelling houses, wells, etc., 
and also relating to the height of the ceilings of 
class rooms and their length and breadth, the 
mode of heating, ventilation, lighting, and the 
like—these items shall be prescribed according to 
local circumstances. 

Art. 14.—Items necessary for the construction 
and arrangement of school appliattces shall be pre¬ 
set ibed according to local circumstances. 

Art. 15.—Items necessary for the cleaning and 
preservation of school buildings, school sites, 
school appliances, etc., shall be prescribed accord¬ 
ing to local circumstances. 


Art. 16.—When the provisions of the regula¬ 
tions as to accommodation in elementary schools 
may not easily be carried out without entire recon¬ 
struction, the practical application of the same will 
he postponed provided that such postponement be 
practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- ♦- 

MUNICIPAL NOMENCLATURE. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Your correspondent’s communication attd 
your remarks on the above subject in lit e Japan 
Daily Mail of to-day induce me to addiess you 
with regard to the English equivalents for the 
wor ds Fu ami Ken. 

You are, no doubt, aware that the rendering of 
Fit and Ren into “Cities” and “Prefectures” 
was adopted al the time when the law relating to 
the organization of cities, towns, and villages had 
itot yet been promulgated, and I quite agree with 
your correspondent that now —after that law 
has beert brought into operation—it is entirely 
wrong to translate Fu as “City.” Fuiliter, in 
the absence i f a better term—which I cannot think 
of at this imorient—I am inclined to agree with 
him and abandon the attempt to discriminate be¬ 
tween Fu ami Ken, and to render both by the word 
“Prefecture.” This seems the more desirable 
because there now exists no distinction whatever in 
the organization, political and otherwise, between 
them. 

It is highly desirable that there should be fixed 
terms for tlu e political divisions of tire Empire, 
and 1 shall have occasion, if yon allow will me, toad- 
dress yon at -imre future date witli legat'd to those 
of the smaller divisions. Bill, as to the English 
rendering of Fit, I shall be glad if some one would 
suggest a suitable term in contradistinction to Ken, 
" Piefecture.” 

I would take this opportunity to point out that 
you appear to have been misinformed with respect 
to the title of lire head of a Local Government, 
because since 1886 tire heads of both Fu and Ken 
have been styled Chiji, which may be correctly 
rendered “ Governor.” 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A JAPANESE STUDENT. 

Tokyo, May 1st, 1891. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—I n view of the almost invariable accuracy 
of your invaluable journal with regard to Japa¬ 
nese questions, it is with great diffidence that I 
lake issue with you as to the title of the ken 
governors. Is it not the fact, that several years 
ago the term ken re i was abolished? Since that 
time, if my information be correct, the governors 
of both fit and ken have alike been officially styled 
chiji. Thus there would seem to be no impropriety 
in using a single term in English, viz., prefect, in 
speaking of these governoi s, both of the fu and ken. 

I remain, yours respectfully, D. C. G. 

Tokyo, May 1st, 1891. 

[We were in error. The term Kenrei is no longer in use.— Ed. 

J.M .] 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Your correspondent " D.C.G.” is not the 
only one who has noticed the terms "fu,” "ken,” 
etc., and wished for more expressive equivalents. 
Permit me humbly to suggest the following :— 


(1) Ken . Province. 

Kori or gun . Country. 

Shi . City. 

Cho . Town. 

Son or ntura . Village. 

(2) Fu . Metropolis. 


Kori or gun 7 f Suburban 7 \v a , j 

(1) Ken, province. The chief purpose in trans¬ 
lation of this sort, should be to use terms answer¬ 
ing to the equivalent units in our own system of 
administration. Now the objection to the terms 
“prefect” and “prefecture” is that both term 
and idea are entirely French; they convey no 
meaning to us. YVe might as well, while we are 
about it, employ " Atrondissement,” “ Kreis,” 
" Beziik,” and other foreign terms. But besides 
this, the term “prefecture” is, if I am not mis¬ 
taken, wholly misused. France is divided into " De- 
partements” ; atjthe head of each departement is a 
prifet; and it is the office of a prefet which is 
called prefecture. Thus the word prefecture can¬ 
not be correctly applied to a district of country ; one 
might as well say “governorship.” The lerm/bre- 
fecture is often used in France, because according 
to differences of salary, etc., there are different gra¬ 
des of the office; but I believe it is never applied to 
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a district. Still another point; there is a prefet 
of the Seine, including Paris, the metropolis. The 
term prefecture therefore fails to give us the Japan 
ese distinction between fu and ken. 

We tianslatc kuni by “province;'’ why not 
ken also? There is no other English word which 
gives 11s at once the idea of an adminisli alive divi¬ 
sion marked by more or less distinctness in man¬ 
ners and history. Moreover “province” and 
« provincial ” enable us to mark the rural nature 
of the ken in a very satisfactory way. 

Kori and gun are as nearly the England and 
American "county” as can be ; relatively to the 
subdivisions beneath them and the large groups 
above them, they correspond very closely.^ In 
history too, the Japanese gun is our “ county. 

Before the law of 1888 tire subdivision mitra or 
sou might well have been called “ village.” But 
shi, cho, and son now are named on a basis of 
population, and the American plan of calling 
them towns of the first, second, and third class, 
might well be adopted. However, the official tr ans¬ 
lation of the law of 1888 calls them “city, 
“town,” and “village,” and no fault can be found 
with this; 

(2) Fu, metropolis. I leave this word to speak 
for itself; it seems to be exactly what tire Japanese 
mean by fu. “ Urban district ” applies equally 
well to shi and cho. “ District ” is a colourless 
term and will fit any territorial division. 

As to the ku, “ ward ” is I believe, the cuslomai y 
word. But the kori of a fu is just as much a 
“ ward." I believe that lire kori of a fu Iras no 
subdivisions of shi and cho, in other words it 
diffeis essentially from llie kori of a ken. \Vhy 
their should it be given the same name? I okyo 
Fu consists, as I understand it, of 16 ku and 6 gun, 
the only difference between them being that the 
gun send delegates only to the fu-kwai, anil ar e 
not included in the shi kwai. For all purposes, 
then such a gun is mer ely a suburban ward. 

One moie point. Is tire editor right in stating 
that the head of a ken is now called kenrei ? 1 his 

used to be so ; but my impression is that the heads 
of both fu and ken are commonly spoken of as 
fu ken-chiji. 

I am, etc., J 1 

Tokyo, May 1st, 1890. 


THE LATE RACE MEETING. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—a member of the Nippon Race Club 
writes in the Herald of last night that we have 
had a most successful meeting this year, and goes 
on to make a few remarks about the starting 
and jockeys, and helloes leading ponies on the 
course, about which if you kindly permit, I will try 
to set him right. As a jockey, I may say that 
most of us have no faith in the starter because w e 
have lost races which we could have won had the 
starter given us a fair start. My own opinion is that 
the late starter is not “ the right man in the right 
place.” He is loo good natured for that position, 
as jockeys generally', and one or two in particular, 
take always the advantage of his good temper. 
As to beltoes being allowed on the couise m hold 
ponies, it is necessary for new ponies, as griffins gel 
excited by the colours of jockeys, the flags, and the 
crowd of people to which they are not accustomed, 
and they keep quiet when they have their betioes 
near. If the belto holds on too long, let the jockey 
run his own risk: it is Iris duty to train the pony 
and betto also. 

The Club may be congratulated on its new Sec 
rotary, but I advise him to have another Clerk of 
the Course, as this one is not en hauteur, notwith¬ 
standing his yellow tops, white breeches, blue 
waistcoat, red coat, and chapeau blanc. 

Yours, &c. JOCKEY. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—I presume it is fair to suppose that the 
four narive journals mentioned in your nole of 
this date headed “An Incident” are respectable 
and responsible newspapers, and yet how can they 
be so considered when they make statements of 
the wildest improbability, as you report them, in 
regard to the attitude of a foreign lady when the 
Emperor was leaving the Stand on the racecourse 
at Negishi on Wednesday last ? As a member of 
the Nippon Race Club, and as one who was pre¬ 
sent on the occasion under notice, I beg to give 
the most emphatic denial to the statement that 
any person remained seated as the Emperor 
passid out to his carriage. Fortunately, the story 
Carries its own contradiction, which 1 will show. 
It is stated that “the distraught female” re¬ 
mained “seated on her chair.” Now the portion 
of the Stand through which the Emperor passes 


from the Imperial box is a wide, clear space con 
lfling nothing but lire two tables upon which 
the prizes ate placed on show. There is no 
chair there, nor for that matter in any partol 
tin: Stand except in tire Imperial apartments. 
There was a very large attendance, and many 
sir angel s were present who appealed anxious to 
-ee the Emperor. Six or seven minutes before 
His Majesty appeared in sight every one was 
standing. It was necessary that the)’should rise 
10 see the Emperor leave the Stand, for had any¬ 
one remained seated they could not even have 
obtained a glimpse of him, to say nothing of the 
impropriety of doing so. The most respectful at¬ 
titude was assumed by every individual within 
the range of 11 is Majesty’s vision, and when his 
caniage began to move three hearty cheers .were 
given. It is much to be r egretted that such malicious 
falsehoods are published. The Emperor has for 
years past honoured the Club with his presence, 
and has been most liberal to the institution, always 
presenting valuable prizes to be run for, besides 
contributing no less than $1,000 towards the erec 
lion of the new Stand. Perhaps the scribes who 
published these libels are jealous because the Em¬ 
peror honours Negishi with his presence. 

I trust the editors of the papers who published 
1 his scandalous report will see this letter, and that 
they will have the decency to contradict it in future 
issues. I hey are not unaccustomed to the " leek 
by all accounts. I would also recommend them 
to 1 ead and take to hear t your ar tide on “ Cr uelty 
to Animals in Japan,” and your correspondent's 
letter thereon ; and if they want to see how foreign¬ 
ers 1 egar d dumb animals let them read your re¬ 
port of the last day’s proceedings at the late race 
meeting. 

It was not my intention, when I set out, to refer 
to a letter in last night’s Herald about the late 
meeting. “The Doctor ” doubtless did his best, 
though it was not att entirely successful performance 
—some ol it particularly. That is no reason, how¬ 
ever, why he should he the subject of a scathing, 
itoitical letter, for he has fora good many years 
done excellent work in the Judge’s box and weigh 
ing-ioom. As for the young man on the grey horse 
with his red coal ami blue waistcoat, all that need 
be said is “ ever y one to his taste.” Pei haps that’s 
the way they “do it in France.” It was a beautiful 
coubinai ion of colours—hoi se and man—and caused 
no end of amusement. I am afraid tlieie is ju»t 
a soupfon of insular English prejudice against a 
man getting himself up as an Euripus charonda / 

Yours, very truly, N.R.C. 

May 2nd, 1891. 

IN FORMATION. 


to the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Will you 01 some one of your numerous 
readers kindly tell me the proportions of glue and 
gelatine to be used in making a copying pad, after 
the papyiogiaph kind, and oblige, 

Yours truly, • G. T. S. 

Hongo, Tokyo, May 5th, 1891. 


THE DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 

- ♦- 

Bv a notification of the Finance Department 
the Receipts and Disbursements of the Central and 
City and Prefectural Distress Relief Funds for the 
22nd fiscal year, which began on April 1st, 1889, 
and ended on March 31st, 1890, were reported in 
accordance with the Law relating to the Distress 
Relief Fund, promulgated in the 13th year of 
Meij.i and Law No. 5 of the 23rd year of Meiji. 
The following is a summary of the account:— 
CENTRAL distress relief fund. 

Amount of Central Distress Relief Fund trans¬ 
ferred from the previous year \yen 3,823,156.198; 
amount received riming the 22nd fiscal year yen 
300,000.000 as central fund, and yen 206,245.544 
as interest, yen 238,829918 being, however, dis¬ 
bursed to alleviate the distress in Wakayama Pre¬ 
fecture. The balance of yen 4,090,571.824 was 
deposited in the Savings Bureau. 

CITY AND PREFECTURAL DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 

Amount of City and Prefectural Distress Relief 
Fund transferred from the previous year ; yen 
14-755.7 26 458, y en 3.° 2 7.654 3° 2 being received 
during the fiscal year. Subtr acting yen 977 >° 95-836 
disbursed from the latter amount, the balance at 
the end of the year was yen 16,806,284.924. 

The amount of yen 14.755,726.458 at the begin¬ 
ning of the fiscal year shows, as compared with 
yen I2,489,663 369 at the beginning of the previous 
year, an increase of yen 2,206,063369; while yen 
3,027,654.302, repi esenling the total t eceipts during 
the year, as compared with yen 2,684>973 - 8 22 shows 
an increase of yew 342,680.480. The disbursements 


of tbe fiscal year are yen 977,095.836 showing an 
irtciease of yen 558,185.103 as compared with 
yen 418,910.733, the disbur sements of the previous 
pet iod. 

Cash to the amount of yen 1,357,960.648 was 
transferred fi otn last year, and with yen 4,411,241.- 
887, cash received during the years makes a total 
of yen 5,769,202.535. 

The amount disbursed during the fiscal year 
was yen 4,636,373.390. Subtracting this from yen 
5,769,202.535, the receipts mentioned in the last 
paragraph, the balance at the end of the year was 
yen 1,132,829.145. 

Public loan bonds transferred from the last year 
amounted to yen 12,979.641.000 face value, and 
yen 12,560,117.348 actual pi ice; but tbe amount 
of bonds at the end of the fiscal year was yen 
14,997,499.000 face value, and yen 14,680,798,971 


actual cost. 

The quantity of rice in band at the end of last 
year was koku 152,324 to 7 sho 3 go 6,.the original 
price of which was yen 462,561.246; and the quan¬ 
tity in stock at the end of the fiscal year was koku 
126,432 to 7 sho 4 go 4, the or iginal price of which 
was yen 388,210.626. 

Loans on account of the land tax (chiso kashi- 
ataye) transferred from the last year, amounted to 
yen 375,087.216, and loans advanced dining the 
year to yew 132,835.301. Besides the latter , yen 
45766 was disbursed for sundry purposes; yen 
81,865.799 was in repayment of loans (henno kin), 
ami ye/1756.302 was 1 eceived from sundry souices. 
The loans on account of land lax at the end of the 
fiscal year, therefore, wereyew 418,446.182. Loans 
tor works in accordance with Law No. 3, Jannaiy, 
1890, amounted to yew 186,000.000. 

In the 22nd fiscal year the following disbutse- 
ments from the City and Piefectural Distress:— 
Relief Fund wer e made for the pm poses mentioned. 

Tokyo Fu.— Few 71.408 on account of inunda¬ 
tions, yen 133 020 on account of fires. 

Kyoto Fu.— Tew 12,499 904 inundations, yen 
943.15 fires, ven 110.898 storms, yew 5 00 damage 
by snow ; yew 20.000 avalanches; loan ( taiyo) yen 
12,511285 on account of inundations. 

Osaka Fu,— Few 25,991.941 inundations, yew 
252.605 fires, yen 109233 storms; loan of yen 
2 3'756 3 f, 4 - 

Kanagawa Prefecture. — Few 26,666 inunda¬ 
tion, yen J, 780.126 fires, yen 1,507.448 gales, yew 
to.ooo avalanche, yew 2.877 10 pievent spread of 
disease ; loan yen 81.403 on account of a gale. 

Hyogo Prefecture. — Few 24,156.808 inunda¬ 
tion, yen 1,630 541 fire, yen 542.981 gale. 

Nagasaki Prefecture. — Yen 53.527 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 896 641 fir es, yew 13.000 gale. 

Niigata Prefecture. — Few 1,665 991 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 2,665.375 fires, yew 18.790 gales, yen 
20.208 snow, yew 16.188 avalanche, yen 4.720 10 
prevent spread of disease; loan of yen 3,896.388 
on account of flooding. 

Saitama Prefecture. — Few 399647 inunda¬ 
tions, yew 353.933 fires, yew 3,484.519 gales; loan 
of yen 1,925.431 on account ot flooding, and yen 
103 945 on account of gale. 

Gumma Prefecture. —Few 180.055 inunda¬ 
tions, yew 1,542.688 fires, yew 4,546.594 gales; loan 
of yew 15.050 on account of drought. 

Chiba Prefecture. — Few 185.914 inundations, 
yen 5,380.810 fir es, yew 4,203.149 gales, yew 16.723 
to prevent spread of disease. 

Ibaraki Prefecture. — Few 2,411.015 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 6,305.273 fires, yew 4,547.738 gales, yen 
1,636.704 drought ; loan of yew 367.440 on account 
of drought. 

Tochigi Prefecture.— Yen 28557a inunda¬ 
tion; yen 2,432.730 fir es, yew 2,989.560 gales, yew 
162.138 hail storm, yen 1.100 to check spread of 
disease. 


Nara Prefecture. — Few 21,038.121 inunda¬ 
tions, yew 140.305 fires,yew 184.337 gales; loan of 
yew 120.103 on account of inundation. 

Miye Prefecture. — Few 2,716916 inunda¬ 
tions, yew 292.576 fires, yew 1,896.611 gales, yen 
4.712 to prevent spread of contagion, loan of yew 
22.947 on account of inundation. 

Aichi Prefecture. —Few 65,185.694 inunda¬ 
tions, yew 1,148.854 fires, yew 9,285.761 gales; 
loan of 10,944.772 on account of inundations. 

Shidzuoka Prefecture. —Few 5,645.890 in¬ 
undations, yew 1,267.181 fires,yew 6,605.339 gales, 
yew 15 093 avalanche, yew 2.232 to prevent spread 
of disease, yew 53984 failure of crop; loan of yew 
217.195 on account of inundation, yew 4,684.046 
gales, artd yew 17.640 drought. 

Yamanashi Prefecture.—F ew 2,820.171 in¬ 
undations, yen 484.125 fires, yew 9,365.268'gales. 

Shiga Prefecture. —Few 5,694.907 inunda¬ 
tions, yew 852.057 fires, yew 271.771 gales; loan of 
yew 7,420.125 on account of inundations, artd yen 


12.127 gales. 

Gifu Prei-kcturb.— Few 2,338.914 inundations, 
yen I,l5i’57o fires, yen 170.400 gales, yen 5.650 
avalanche, yen 1.425 to prevent the spread of 
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disease; 1 >an of yen 12,784.144 on account of in* 
uncial ions. 

Nagano Prefecture. — Yen 2,822.297 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 4,114.751 files, yen 145.276 gales, yen 
5.313 avalanche; loan of yen 739.062 on account 
ol inundations. 

Miyagi Prefecture.— Yen 20,918.325 inunda 
lions, yen 2,069.155 fiies; loan of yen 18.340.346 
on account ot inundations. 

Fukushima Prefecture.— Yen 2,067.467 in¬ 
undations, yen 9,753.13s fires, yen 191.176 gales, 
yen 11.400 avalanches. 

Iwatk Prefecture.— Yen 1,431.840 inunda- 
tions, yen 1,020.631 fii es, yen 55.308 gales. 

Aomori Prefecture. — Yen 3,367.867 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 5,851.046 fiies, yen 157.629 gales, yen 
16.000 snow, yen 96 960 damage to 0 op l>y insects, 
yen 88595 10 ("event spiead of disease; yen 
444.803 ladure of ct op ; loan of yen 287.582 inun¬ 
dations, yen 24.296 fiies, yen 42.850 gales, and 
yen 2.788 on account of damage by insects. 

Yamagata Prefecture.— Yen 5.673.239 inun-j 
dalious, yen 3,565.844 fiies, yen 109 694 gales, yen . 
105.404 avalanches; loan of yen 516 247. 

Akita Prefecture.— Yen 38.143 inundations, 
yen 7,856.103 fiies, yen 89.342 gales, yen 9.600 
snow. 

Fukui Prefecture.— Yen 173.046 inundations, I 
yen 2,206.779 fiies, yen 13.000 gales; loan of yen 
508.013 inundations. 

Ishikawa Prefecture.— Yen 200,910 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 2,935.600 fires, yen 138.515 gales; yen 
39 985 snow, yen 6 420 avalanches. 

Toyama Prefecture. — Yen 1,910.368 inunda-. 
tions, yen 3,035.691 fires, yen 508 040 gales, yen 
7.200 snow, yen 16 200 avalanches. 

Tottori Prefecture — Yen 2,392.048 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 4,092.470 fiies, yen 92.525 gales, yen 

I. 211 drought, yen 215 167 insect pests, yen 13.011 
avalanche; loan of yen 441.357 inundations, yen 

II. 995 fiies, yen 23.745 insect pests. 

Shimane Prefecture.— Yen 937.217 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 1,763.814 fiies, yen 4.000 gale, yen 
17.000 avalanche; loan of yen 1,496.957 on ac¬ 
count of inundations. 

Okayama Prefecture.— Yen 67.122 inunda¬ 
tions, 2,868 047 fiies, yen 408.722 gales, yen 7.352 
avalanche; loan of yen 71.095 on account of iu- 
uundations. 

Hiroshima Prefecture. — Yen 514.202 inun¬ 
dations, yen 828.434 fires, yen 29 S50 gales, yen 
3 000 avalanche; loan of yen 3.287 on account of 
innondations. 

Yamaguciu Prefecture.— Yen 189.787 inun¬ 
dations, yen 1,597.169 fiies, yen 21.741 gales, yen 
2.500 snow, yen 176.753 avalanche. 

Wakayama Prefecture.— Yen 362,083.341 in¬ 
undations, yen 713 879 fires, yen 5,793.383 gales, 
yen 8.788 insect pests, yen 33.065 avalanche; loan 
of yen 18,495.351. 

Tokushima Prefecture.— Yen 1,278.736 in¬ 
undations, yen 1,298.887 fires, yen 1,362.220 gales, 
yen 141.977 avalanche, yen 2.892 to prevent 
spiead ol disease, loan of yen 2,780.306 on ac¬ 
count of inundations. 

Kagawa Prefecture.— Yen 30.706 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 139 735 fiies, yen 67 980 gales. 

Yehime Prefecture. — Yen 8 410 inundations, 
yen 227.311 fires, yen 3.881 gales, yen 2.384 to 
pt event spiead of disease. 

Kochi Prefecture.— Yen 492.349 inundations, 
yen 520.038 fiies, yen 141.869 gales, yen 25.320 
avalanches; loan of yen 68.024 on account of 
inundat ions. 

Fukuoka Prefecture.— Yen 8,759.744 innun- 
dations, yen 2,923.384 fires, yen 10.268 gales, yen 
45 000 eai ihquaUes, yen 15.000 avalanche, yen 
6.8<>o to prevent spread of disease. 

Oita Prefecture. — Yen 8.551.925 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 4,595 545 fiies, yen 190.801 gales, yen 
17.000 avalanches. 

Saga Prefecture.— Yen 24,548.510 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 1,548.770 fiies, yen 30.069 gales, yen 
39 313 to prevent spiead of disease ; loan of yen 
194.026 on account of inundation. 

Kumamoto Prefecture.— Yen 9,697.553 in¬ 
undations, yen 6,266.721 fires, yen 792 333 gales, 
yen 1,203 437 eai thquakes, yen 61.950 avalanches, 
yen 107.326 to pi event spread of disease; loan of 
yen 8,516.889011 account of inundations. 

Miyazaki Prefecture. — Ke>» 22.785 inunda¬ 
tions, yen 1,078.870 fires, yen 23.340 gales, yen 
6.000 avalanche, yen 1.800 to prevent spread of 
disease. 

Kagoshima Prefecture.— Feu 300.198 inun¬ 
dations, yen 2,299 52 fires, yen 66.000 gales, yen 
2,887.104 droughts, yen 38.000 avalanche ; loan 
of yen 1,390.680 on account of drought. 


PUBLIC HALL ASSOCIATION. 

-♦- 

The annual general meeting of lire Public Hall 
Association, adjoin ued fiom last week in conse¬ 
quence of the lack of a quot 11m, was held on Wed¬ 
nesday afiei noon at the Public Hall. Among tlmse 
present weie Mi-ssrs. A. O. Gay, F. Townley, E. 
B. Watson, E. Berger, O. Keil, T. Brewer, G. E. 
Rice, A. Barnard, T. Thomas. 

Mr. Gay took the chair, and after slating the 
circumstances under which the meeting had had to 
he adjourned said he presumed the minutes of pie 
vious meetings would lie taken as read. The ac¬ 
counts were befm e them and lie should be glad 
lo answer any enquiry relative thereto. The ac¬ 
counts weie as follows :— 


The Yokohama Public Hall Association in 
Account with the Honorary Treasurer 
for 1890-91. 

O. 

1891, April if—Receipts for performances— 

From Professionals. $1,905.00 

Amateurs, Halls, etc. 350.50 

Smoking Conierts . 717-if 

-$1,981.75 


1891, April 15—Receipts at the Bar for Wines 

amt Liquors . 1*8.53 

1891, April 15—Receipts for the Transfer of 

Shares . 1.00 

1891, April if—Debit Balance. 1,161.21 


Position. 

Balance due to the H, & S. Bank ... $1,339-03 
Cash in hand .. 77 - 8 * 


$ 4 . 374-49 


Debit Balance . $1,161.at 

DlRtN'DIXCICS. 

5 months’ int. on Mortgage $9,500 at 

6 per cent. ... . 137.50 

About 1 month's Salaries, etc. aa.50 


$ 1 , 5 * 1.31 

Dr. 

1890, April *5—Balance brought over from 

list year . 

1891, April *5—Working Account— 

Advertising and printing. 

Gas . 

Wages, moving the Moor, coolies, etc, 
Coals . 

Furniture Account, stoves and sun¬ 
dries . 

Insurance Account, prem. on building, 

piano, etc. 

Less bonus paid for 1889 . 

Interest Account— 

Paid on Mortgage from at May, 1889, 

to 31 Mai, 1890, at 8Vo. 

Paid on Moitgage from 11 May, 1890, 

to 7 August, 1S90, at 8°/ 0 . 

Paid on Mortgage from 7 August, 

1890, to a 1 November at 6’/ 0 . 

Paid on Hongkong 8c >hanghai Bank¬ 
ing Corporation over draft . 

Repairs Account, Sundry Repairs. 

Less: Sold old zinc, etc. 

Ground Rent, paid 1 year lo June, 1891 
Piano Fund, paid on account. 


$ 963.18 


$ 57.00 

310.99 
347 SS 
35-50 

751-04 


56.35 

$ 97-50 

7 - 5 ° 

90.00 

760.00 


163.41 


165.53 


74 46 

$1,193.77 

7 - 7 * 

1,162.40 


1,185.06 

97.56 

70.00 


$ 4 , 374-49 


1891, April 35—Debit Balance brought forward. $1,261.31 

Compared with the vouchers and found correct. 

J. L. Halpiun. 

W. G. Bayns, 

Yokohama, 35th April, 1891. 

J. R. Miriam, Hon. Treasurer. 

Continuing, the Chairman said there was a de 
hit balance til $1,261, in addition to which there 
was interest that had accrued up lo the date on 
which the accounts were made up, of $237.50, and 
the current expenses, wages, &c., for the month, 
making altogether $260, so that the total deficit 
came to about $1,521. The diiectnrs proposed to 
collect ibis sum fiom the subscribers to the two 
lists that were sent round in June last year. The 
lists amounted to $3,942, but of course this would 
liatdly lepiesent the sum now available, because of 
absentees and of deaths that bad occurred. The 
pioposal of the directois was to collect first from 
each subscriber, inespective of the amount of 
his subscription, the sum of $5, that being the 
smallest subscription, and then to collect an 
equal sum from eacli remaining subscribe! 
(the $5 subscriptions being extinguished by 
ttie first collection) sufficient in the aggiegate to 
make up the amount required. Having the de¬ 
ficit thus cleai ed off, they would be able to start the 
current year fiee of debt, something quite new in 
the history of the Public Hall Association. They 
would thus be enabled lo keep the building in 
good condition. If tlie income should continue as 
it had done during last year it would certainly en¬ 
hance the prospect of interest to the debenture 
holders. They had been very lenient and had 
made no trouble at all as to interest during the 
past six yeais, but it was to be hoped that they 
would be able lo get interest in future. Mr. Gay then 
went over the accounts and said in reference to the 
smoking concerts that the gentlemen concerned in 
the concerts were still enthusiastic, and it might be 
faii Iy expected that they would continue. Altoge¬ 
ther the prospects of the I (all were very much belter 
than last year. 

Mr. Watson said, looking at the accounts, lie 
thought they would bear out the chairman’s re- 


! matks that the position of the Public Hall seemed 
to be far nu.ie prosperous than it bad been in years 
past. They had a debit balance of $1,261; and 
bad earned during the year over $3,000. But lie 
noticed that dining the year they had to bear very 
exit aordinai y expenses. They had paid on interest 
account the sum ol $760, which would not occur dur¬ 
ing next year’s wot k, and they had further expend¬ 
ed on tepaii s the sum of $1,185. Had not this been 
necessary the accounts at the end of the year would 
have been very nearly even, and had no extra in¬ 
let esl been called for they would have had the 
pleasure, in .lead of showing a debit balance, of 
showing a ciedit balance, with very bright pro¬ 
spects befoni the association of paying its way in 
the future. There were two views that might be 
taken of Inc position. One was that the insti¬ 
tution seemed now to be out of danger and on 
a more promising basis, and some people might 
say that the prospects were sufficiently encourag¬ 
ing to justify them in carrying it 011 with¬ 
out an app'-al to the. gentlemen who put their 
names on tl s guarantee list last year. But on the 
other hand, they must remember that, as the 
Chairman -aid, it was understood at the lime 
1 hat they w< re to make an effort to put the Public 
Hall on a sound basis and out of debt, and he 
thought it was only fair lo the Directois, who 
had borne the brunt of what up to the present had 
been a losing effort for so long, that they should 
come forward and relieve the Directois of the 
1 espousibility they had so long and so cheerfully 
borne. As to the proposition that the amount 
should be collected fiom the subscribers to the lists, 
lie thought Mr. Barnard would have something 
to say. 

Mr. Barnard said in view of the fact that the 
gnat anlors had come foiward to extricate the 
Public Hall from its difficulties and place it upon 
a sound basis, be thought the pioposal that 
the $5 subsci ibers should pay in full and the re¬ 
mainder pro rata was a very good one. If it weie 
likely that the guarantors would come foi ward again 
then it might be an unwise scheme, but as they 
bail a chance now such as they might never have 
again if tbe\ allowed it to pass, of placing the in¬ 
stitution on a sound basis, he proposed that those 
who guaranteed $5 should be called upon in full, 
and the balance, it necessary to make the accounts 
even, should be called up pro rata from the re¬ 
mainder. 

The Chairman explained that the proposal was 
that they should first collect $5 all round, and then 
collect enough to make up the deficit from the 
remainder, not pro rata but ii respective of the 
amount of each subscription. 

Mr. Barnard thought it really amounted to the 
same thing, but bad no objection to make his mo¬ 
tion correspond to the statement made by the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Townley seconded. 

This was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Barnard, seconded by Mr. 
Watson, the accounts were passed. 

Mr. Rice pioposed that the old board of Direc¬ 
tors be re-elected.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Gay said some of the gentlemen were wil¬ 
ling to sei ve again but for his part he must decline. 
—(" No, no.’’) He had tried to escape for several 
years, and now lie thought it was time that he 
should withdraw. He had done his share, and 
thought some one should lake his place. 

Mr. Watson thought the interests of the Public 
Hall Association requited that Mr. Gay should 
reconsider his decision to resign. The meeting 
would remember how warmly the community came 
forward in response to the Chairman’s appeal to 
them, and he thought under those circumstances 
Mr. Gay would have no hesitation in serving at 
any rate for another year. As the speaker had 
said before, judging fiom the accounts, another 
yea 1 ’s campaign would enable the Chairman, if lie 
then wished to retire, to leave behind him a very 
handsome credit balance. Seeing how near suc¬ 
cess they were, he thought Mr. Gay should remain 
at his post till that success came which must be 
principally attributed to his efforts. 

Mr. Gay said in that case he must reserve to 
himself the right of letiring before the end of the 
year, if lie should think it necessary. 

On the question of the annual meetings, 

The Chairman said under the rules these had 
been held at rather inconvenient times in the past. 
The rules provided that unless at a general meet¬ 
ing time and place were named the meeting should 
be held on the last Wednesday in April. Bui it was 
quite within the province of the meeting to appoint 
a time for the following meeting, and in order to 
meet the requirements of the case he would pro¬ 
pose that the accounts be in future made up to the 
1st of May and the annual general meeting of 
the shareholders be held 011 or about that date as 
may be found convenient and determined by the 
Directors. 
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Mr. Barnard seconded, and the motion was 
adopted. 

On the suggestion of the Chairman, the motion 
for the re-election of the old board of Directors wa- 
formally proposed and seconded and cairied. 

In reply to Mr. Thomas, 

The Chairman stated that the Directors had 
power under the Articles of Association to arid to 
their number, in the event of a vacancy occuriing. 

On the motion of Mr. WATSON, seconded by Mr. 
Barnard, avoleofthankswasaccorded to the Chaii 
man and Directors, and the meeting adjourned. 


LETTER FROM KOBE . 

- ♦- 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Kobe, May 6th. 

The I. O. O. F. is about to be organized in 
Kobe, which will be the second lodge in Japan. 

Lawn Tennis is the “ rage” of the season, and 
several private courts are noticeably palionized, 
in addition to the regular clubs. 

Formal announcements have been made here of 
the organization of a joint stock company in Tokyo, 
for the purpose of publishing a weekly religion* 
paper to be the union organ of the several Metho¬ 
dist denominations in Japan. The first nuinbei 
will be issued from Tokyo, June 1st, is to be print¬ 
ed in Japanese, and will claim to be second to no 
paper of its kind in the empire. 

Rev. J. W. Atkinson, who has been in Japan 
for nearly twenty yeais, and is now at the head of 
the Congregational Missions in Kobe, will sail 
with his family for America, on the Oceanic, May 
14th. The accomplished daughter of Mr. Atkin 
son is said to be suffeting fioin some form of 
ophthalmia, and this is the cause of their some¬ 
what sudden depaituie. They have many fiiends 
in Kobe. 

Kobe is fast becoming popular as a summer resort. 
This spiing an unusual number of foreign houses 
were etected, but aheady neatly all have been 
occupied by new families. 

The fire bells have rung twice this week, and 
some damage has been done, but the wide awake 
Fite Company proves equal to the demands, and 
deserves special mention for its “etei nal vigilance.” 

Kobe is a place of little news. Its citizens ate 
genet ally iudustrous ami busy, and have no time to 
attend to other people’s business. Few materials 
exist for an occasional sensation. Occasionally we 
have a fire, sometimes a family moves away and 
we have an auction, but the whistle of the steamer 
and the rattle of the jinrikisha, carrying men here 
and there, about their own business, refuser to 
be interrupted, and so “ the wotld do move” in 
the same old way. However, it is the purpose 
of your correspondent make his letter from Kobe 
an occasional feature that will interest and keep 
the Mail's readers posted as to the little occur¬ 
rences that go to make up a people's history. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 

- ♦- 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 

Boston, April 5th. 

Mr. McKinley, author of the tariff bill that 
bears his name, is in lire East ostensibly to point 
out the beauties of protection. Mr. McKinley is 
entitled to a respectful hearing, not only because 
he is the author of the most unpopular measure 
ever introduced into congress, but also because he 
has had a trotting hor se, a cigar, a washing ma¬ 
chine, and a stump puller named after him. His 
facts—when they are facts—ate good, but the less 
said of some of bis theor ies, and his logic, the belter. 
He says that we aie a “ consuming people ;” that 
we consume 20 per cettl of the sugar produced in 
the wot Id ; 30 per cent, of the coffee ; 33 per cent, 
of the iron ; 33 per cent, of steel; 30 per cc*nt. of 
the copper; 33 per cent, of the lead; 25 per cent, 
of the cotton ; 33 per cent, of the wool ; 33 per cettl. 
of the lubber; 40 per cent, of the coal, and 50 per 
cent, of the tin. 

A little gossip from Washington in this dull 
time, amuses a latge number. It is a ripple in the 
social wot Id, quiet, but far reaching. Until Mr. R. 
B. Hayes was counted in as president, the house¬ 
keeper of the White House was a coloured woman. 
Hayes dismissed the coloured housekeeper, and 
gave the place to the widow of an army officer, 
who remained until the Harrison administration. 
Mrs. Harrison, however, made Mis. Scott Lord, 
a sister in-law, the housekeeper. At Mrs. Lord's 
death, Mis. Dimmick, Harrison’s sister, became 
housekeeper at $100 a month. Mis. Dimmick’s 
position was held as a scciet, and it was supposed 
that she was at the While House as the guest of 
her sister, Mrs. Harrison. It was a very agree¬ 


able position for Mrs. Dimmick, as she was treated 
as a member of the Harrison household, and ac¬ 
companied it when it went out to be received any 
where. Mrs. Dimmick had her reception days, and 
assisted at the regular receptions, and on several 
occasions reptesenltd Mr. Harrison at the Satur¬ 
day afternoon reception, set apart for the first lady 
of the land. Din ing this time, Mrs. Dimmick was 
drawing her salary and acting as housekeeper. 
But the terrible discovery was made at last. 
The wife of a senator " investigated,” found that 
she and others had been imposed upon” shame¬ 
fully,’’made the factsknown, and theiesull was that 
letters were sent to Mrs. Hanison informing her 
that so long as Mrs. Dimmick acted as housekeepei, 
they—the senator’s wife and others—could not re¬ 
ceive her, or be received by her at the White House. 
Mrs. Dimmick being of a practical, prudent mind, 
decided that $1,200 a year was preferable to empty 
social honour, and bet eafter she will not ” receive,” 
but will give her attention to her household duties. 
Washington-society was ” shocked and prostrated” 
by this terrible discovery, and may not be on its feet 
again for several days. Think of it! Received in 
the White House by the housekeeper iheteof! 
But it might have been worse: it might have been 
the cook or scullery maid ! And to this house¬ 
keeper great courtesy had been extended—even the 
honour of a reception and kettle or snare drum. 
Thus easily and wofully demoralized is the up- 
class—the way up-class — in our capital city. 
About the lime Mr. Harrison completes his 
second leim, he and Mrs. Harrison may learn 
how to conduct their piivale affairs without the 
help of the public mind, and without disturbing 
the foundation and taking away the underpinning 
of that wonderful institution known as ” society.” 

The “Italian massacre” is giving the people 
much to think and to talk about. It is still the 
great factor, or the residt of it is the news of the day. 
Baron Fava, the Italian Minster to this country, 
has been recalled in consequence of ” no action ” 
on the part of this Government in regard to the 
massacre in New Orleans. Of the persons who 
lost their lives in New Orleans at the hands of the 
mob, four were subjects of the King of Italy. 
Immediately after the massacre, Baron Fava 
had audience with Secretary Blaine, and piotested 
against the conduct of the local aulhotilies in New 
Oileaus. Baron Fava demanded that the United 
Slates Government should give official assurance 
that the pet sons guilty, if possible of appi ehension, 
should be brought to justice; and, also, that this 
Government should recognize in pi inciple that an 
indemnity was due to the relatives of the deceased. 
As the Government has given no such assurance or 
recognition, at least not in the form required by Ba¬ 
ron Fava, the Baron is recalled by the King of Italy. 
In his letter to Mr. Blaine, the Baron recounts 
the foregoing facts, and announces that the Mai- 
quis Imperially Secretary of Legation, is left in 
charge. Mr. Blaine in his reply, sent to the Mar¬ 
quis imperially after expressing his regret at the 
depaitureof Baron Fava, whose official relations 
with the exeenlive department have been maiked 
by the kinde*t feelings, takes up the demands 
made by the Italian Government through its Re¬ 
sident Minister, Baron Fava. Mr, Blaine says;— 
” I have endeavoured to impress upon him (Baron 
Fava) in the several personal interviews with which 
he has honoured me, that the Government of the 
United States is utteily unable to give the assur¬ 
ance which the Maiquis Rudini has demanded. 
Even if the United Slates Government had the 
entire jurisdiction over the alleged mutderers, it 
could not give assurance to any foreign Power that 
they would be punished. The President is unable 
to see how any Government could justly give as¬ 
surance of this chaiacter in advance of a ttial and 
vet diet of ‘guilty.’ In Baton Fava's second point, 
he demands the recognition in principle that an 
indemnity is due to the relatives of the victims. 
He is assutedly under a grave error when he 
deviates that the United States Government de¬ 
clined to take this demand into consideration, and 
I shall regret if he has communicated such a con¬ 
clusion to your Government. The United Stales, 
so fat fiom refusing, has distinctly recognized the 
pi inciple of indemnity to those Italian subjects 
who may have been wronged by a violation of 
rights secured to them under the tieaty with the 
United Slates of February 26th, 1871.” 

The fact that Secretary Blaine addiessed his 
last letter on the subject of the New Orleans tragedy 
to the Marquis Imperial, Cltargd d’Affaires, is 
significant as demonstrating that this Government 
does not regard the rupture of diplomatic relations, 
caused by Baron Fava's recall as complete. Had 
that view been taken, thecommunicalion would have 
been addressed to the Italian Government direct, 
or through the medium of Minister P01 ter at Rome. 
How the matter is viewed by the Italian Govern¬ 
ment will be disclosed by the reply that is made to 
the Secretary’s letter. If the Chargd d’Affaires re¬ 


plies as such, it must be construed as an acknow¬ 
ledgement that the Italian Government is still 
repiesented in the United States by its legation. 
But if he announces that he is without authority to 
reply, and suggests a transmittal of the Secietaiy’s 
communication to Rome, it may be taken as evi 
dense that direct diplomatic lelalions between the 
countries are at an end. 

In the meanwhile, that is to say, while the 
diplomatic pot boils, the authoi ilies are supposed 
to be ovei hauling our navy and brushing the 
barnacles off the bottom of our warships, whiie the 
commandants of the coast wise foi tifications are 
keeping a telescopic eye to the eastern horizon 
that Italia’s fleet may not pounce upon us unpre¬ 
pared. 

Thus do the editors of papers amuse themselves 
and their leaders. No ” serious complications ” 
are likely to arise. But if they do arise, what of 
it? Have we not a standing army of 25,000 men 
(about one third officers) and some new ships. 

It has transpired that the four Italians, subjects 
of the King of Italy, were not important members 
of society. Three of them weie murderers and 
fugitives from justice. The fourth was unknown. 
But in this diplomatic conti ovei sary, it is principle 
that is at stake and not men. 

“ La grippe ” is again playing fast and loose 
with our people. Chicago appears to have suf¬ 
fered the most thus far. During one week there 
were over eleven hundred deaths, and at the same 
lime there were 250,000 persons under treatment. 
Physicians and undeitakeis have had more to 
do than could be attended to in time. Fuueial 
piocessions follow in quick succession. In all the 
western-southern cities, " la grippe ” rages, being 
notably violent in Pittsbuig. It is the old grippe 
that was in New England a year ago, and is 
now marching this way probaly for another visit. 
Strong men laugh at it, and say it is only a 
cold. Their funerals may follow in a few days. 
It is claimed that “la gi ippe ” does not itself kill. 
If it be harmless, it soon developes into something 
—begets something—that kills and kills quickly. 
In its early stages, it “steals in,” takes posses¬ 
sion, hurries the patient on with such rapidity 
that he is over the boundary—beyond lecovery— 
before he realizes that he has much to contend with. 


FOURTEENTH REPORT of the COUN¬ 
CIL OF MISSIONS COOPERA TING 
WITH THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
IN JAPAN. 

-4- 

ADOPTED at a meeting of thb council held 
IN TOKYO, DKOEMBBR 8, 1890. 

The history of missions in Japan lias hitherto 
been one of almost uninterrupted success. The 
baniers seemed ciumbliug, and all obstacles to be 
vanishing away. Men became confident of the 
speedy completion of the work, and set the dale in 
the near future when all Japan would be evangeliz¬ 
ed, and we could pass on to help in China. 

But it was not likely that the enemy would yield 
Japan without a struggle, and the histoiyoflhe 
past year is one of larger difficulties and smaller 
progress. Some reports tell of of encouragements, 
and speak with enthusiasm. Others tell of stifling 
apathy or active opposition. There is no record 
of any great outpoui ing of the Holy Spirit. There 
is no stirring record of gieat achievements. Yet 
there has been progress, and but for the wondeiful 
successes in the past it would be called good pro¬ 
gress. 

Some of the causes of this difference it is easy 
to see. The rice famine pressed heavily, not only on 
the very poor, but upon the middle classes as well. 
This tended to reduce schools, volunteer woikeis, 
and couti ibulions and affected the altitude of listen¬ 
ers to the gospel. Again the carrying into effect of 
the new Constitution, political meetings, elections, 
the excitement over tieaty revision, the near ap¬ 
proach of the opening of Japan’s first Parliament 
—all these things were calculated to fill men’s 
minds with thoughts of this world only, and to 
alienate many of them from foreigneis to a ceilain 
degree. On the one hand, the Buddhists eageily 
seized the anti-foreign feeling, and carefully fan¬ 
ned it through the press and lecture meetings, in 
every possible way saying that Christianity was 
essentially disloyal. On the other hand, there 
were those who encouraged patriotism to throw off 
the yoke of orthodoxy, take a more liberal view of 
tiuth, unite the good in all religions, and make a 
new faith, a Japanese Christianity adapted to the 
peculiar needs of their own people. To crown all, 
the Plymouth Brethren came, denouncing the cor¬ 
ruption of the churches and the hireling ministry, 
and saying, “Come to us; we alone are pure.” 
As a consequence, some went over to them ; others, 
without leaving the church, cooled in zeal, becom¬ 
ing rationalistic in belief and worldly in life. The 
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great wonder is that so few fell away and that 
such a great number stood firm. This is one of 
the encouragements of the year. The believers 
who stand firm now, or who shall be baptized 
hereafter, will be tried, reliable Christians, able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them. The 
greet need for the church in Japan now, more than 
increase in number, is to develope the character of 
the Christians already enrolled, so that they will 
practically carry out in daily life the principles 
they profess, and that the name of Chiislian will 
be a synonym for ail that is honest, noble and pure. 
To this end they need thorough instruction and 
grounding in the truths of the Bible, and the trans- 
foi ming power of the Holy Spirit that they may live 
according to those truths. Above all things, at pre¬ 
sent, the great need of both teachers and taught is 
the outpouiingof the Holy Spirit. Statistical tables 
show the number added to the chinch by baptism 
to be twelve hundred and thirty, two hundred and 
eight less than the number icported a year ago. 
The adult members number nine thousand tluee 
hundred and fourteen ; the net gain is three Imn 
died and sixty. This small nett gain is the lesult 
of a very general revision of the rolls of church 
members. The number of churches is seventy-one, 
an increase of three. Four new churches have been 
organized and two churches in the First Tokyo 
Chukwai (Presbytery) have been united. The 
ordained ministers number forty-five, a gain of 
five. The licentiates number fifty, a gain of three. 
The contributions for all purposes are yen 16,658.09, 
including about yen 120 per month for the Mission¬ 
ary Boatd of the Church. The whole amount is 
about yen 1,400 less than that reported last year. 

In order that this report may more accmately 
represent the actual state of the woik, the itpoits 
from each station will be taken in order, and their 
substance given. Commencing then at the sou¬ 
thern extremity of the Empire, we come first to one 
of the oldest stations; Nagasaki. The evangelistic 
work here was left almost entirely to native bre- 
them after Mr. Demarest, who had charge of it, 
was obliged to return to America. Little progress 
has been made, though there is reason to believe 
that for the most pail the evangelists have been 
faithful. Good progress is reported in Slurges 
Seminary. The number of pupils has more than 
doubled and prospects are bi ightening. In the 
Academic department of Steele Memorial school 
the attendance is smaller, but consists mostly of 
former pupils. The Theological department now 
numbers ten students. In all there are twenty-four 
Christians, eight of those in the Academic depart¬ 
ment having the ministry in view. Therefore the 
school quite fulfils its object, which is to prepare 
young men for usefulness in the Church. 

In the Hiroshima field "the general condition of 
the chuiches is good; far better than formely in 
such plates as Shimonoseki, Yatnaguchi, and Hiro¬ 
shima. There has been no great increase in num¬ 
bers, but the churches give signs of decided 
spit itual growth ; a spirit of self-support is growing 
up, and a greater zeal in spreading the truth is 
manifest. Seveial new stations have been opened, 
and the way seems clear for a more extended 
evangelistic work than ever before." 

The Osaka report reads as follows : " While the 
growth of the woik here has not been so rapid as 
at somes times in the past, theie are some en¬ 
couraging features. 1st, The churches aie on a 
better and nioie sure footing than ever before, and 
are doing more to extend the gospel to others. 
2nd, An unusually large number of young men of 
good character and promising abilities have come 
forwaid and offered themselves as students for the 
ministry. Some of them are paying their own way 
while in school." 

The most enthusiastic of all the repot ts comes 
from the new station of K>oto. Wotk was begun 
there last February in a section of the city yet un¬ 
touched by Christian wot leers. The people ate 
mostly at tizans, and reputed to be the most con¬ 
servative and intensely Buddhistic in the city, so 
success was expected to be vety tardy. Soon a 
number of members of the Chutch of Christ wete 
found among the students and others. Of the 
students, four were in the Theological depaitmenl 
of the Doshisha, who have proved valuable helpers. 
A preaching place was opened at the expense of 
the Christians, and from the fiist the meetings 
were well attended and without opposition. There 
was no flagging dining the summer, and the suc¬ 
cess of the work has been beyond all expectation. 
Nine adults and five children have already been 
baptized, with ten more candidates now pi eparir.g, 
and new inquirers almost daily. 1 he Christians 
aie expecting to open another preaching place 
soon, also at their own expense. They have con¬ 
tributed liberally to the poor and to the Home 
Mission Board of the Chinch. It is hoped to or¬ 
ganize a church there next Spring. Immigration 
continually adds to the number of members of the 
Church of Christ in this city, so that it bids fair to 


develop into a strong church, and must bo looked 
upon as an impoitant centre. 

By way of contrast to this woik in small t-xpec 
rations and good success, the woik in Tokushima 
may be mentioned. It began about eighteen 
months ago with a fair prospect, so far as 
human foiesight could judge, but has not met 
with great success. The grounds of hope weie 
twelve candidates for baptism and a flourish 
ing Bible class. The hiudiances have been vari¬ 
ous. In the fiist place, this city is famous in 
Japan as a sluing hold of Buddhism, avarice, and 
lust. The world, the flesh, and bigotry, all in one 
place, make it a difficult field. Among the bap¬ 
tized believers, some have proved most grievously 
unfaithful to their vows, thus bringing contempt 
upon the name of Christ. Then the numbers aie 
continually weakened by removal. Fieice opposi¬ 
tion has lately arisen to keep back those who 
wished to believe. Opposition shown at a lecture 
meeting in February was described by old mis- 
siouai ies as the most violent they had seen in six 
teen years. The city chapels are often constrained 
to claim police protection. Again, woikets both 
native and foreign have been few; consequently 
little country wo. k was undertaken. Mrs. B. own’s 
enforced absence, on account of ill health, has 
greatly weakened the women’s woik, which at fiist 
was one of the most promising features of this 
field. Mr. Prince is all alone here at piesent,hut 
11 is position in the government schools may give 
him some hold on llie student class. It is a matter 
for thankfulness that among all the leports, this is 
the only one of such gloomy character. 

The report from Kochi is not so favourable as in 
fotmer years; yet this woik has been so exception¬ 
ally blessed, that what is an unfavoin able state in 
Kochi would be considered very decided progress 
in many other places. The saddest part of the 
leport is that six members were found to be of such 
a character that they had to be expelled. Other¬ 
wise, with a gross iuciease of ninety five and a net 
gain of fifty-four, some chinches would consider 
themselves very happy. The distracting influence 
of political matters is given as the main hindiauce. 
While the country work in some of the twenty-six 
towns is said to have gone backward, and in some 
to have stood still, yet in several there has been 
fine pi ogress, and the Christians are very happy 
and earnest in their woik. In Aki, among 
eighteen persons baptized at one time, seventeen 
belonged to one family. The school woik is going 
on well. 

The progress of the work in Kanazawa is repor¬ 
ted as not very niaiked. In schools there has been 
a falling off, so that the boys' school only has 
about one half the number of pupils it had one 
year ago. However, the corps of teachers is better 
than ever, and tesiilts were never more eucom ag¬ 
ing. The students are studying well and without 
ft iclion. The out-station woik also is more hopeful 
than ever before, from the fact that they 
have been more largely attended and ftee from 
disturbance. There has been an unusual 1111m 
her of interesting personal incidents. In some 
places young men, in others influential citizens, 
have been active in securing places and hearers 
for meetings. Converts have given clear evidence 
of expei imental religion. The spirit of God seems 
awakening the people to inquire into the tilings of 
the Gospel. Yet in the same region opposition 
has been so stiong that men after baptism have 
been compelled to leave their village, because no 
one would rent them a dwelling. Tsittnga was 
lately the scene of a stoutly attack on a church 
and Chi istians. 

The woik of the Cumheilaud Piesbyteiian Mis¬ 
sion seems to cenlie in Osaka, inasmuch as most 
of the mission icside there. But at least four of 
their number give theimeives entirely to evange¬ 
listic woik, the open poll of Osaka being theii 
point of deparluie. They have each their ap¬ 
pointed sections of Wakayama and Miye, prac¬ 
tically coveting the whole of these populous and 
important prefectures. The other members of the 
mission, though giving their time mainly to school 
woik, by no means neglect the evangelistic depat l- 
ment. As to the chinches under their caie, while 
fewer baptisms are repotted, yet the chin dies have 
gotten into belter woiking cider than ever. Two 
have installed pastors, and one has employed a 
lay evangelist who gives his whole time to his 
woik. The coutiibutions are larger than evei 
before. The country chinches which last year 
suffered by floods, have been even moie weakened 
this year by teinoval of memheis to cities. How¬ 
ever, the remaining members, being located in all 
the important towns and villages along the coast, 
give large opportunities for pleaching and gaining 
other iielieveis. The newly organized church at 
Yokkaichi is repot ted below by Miss Rezner, as 
also the new station at Ucuo by Mis. Dietitian. 
The one school of the mission is for gills and is 
located in Osaka. It has both boarders and day 


pupils, with an average attendance in all of about 
ninety. It emluaces an eight years’course with 
Bible instruction throughout. Considering the 
cholera scourge, the lice famine and consequent 
high piii.e of living, the fall opening of the school 
is regarded as encouraging. 

A new station has been opened this summer at 
Ueno, the chief town of the province of Iga, by Mrs. 
Diennan of the Cumbei land Pi esbytei ian Mission. 
She desciibes her woik as amidst an utterly 
indifferent people, yet she seems to be getting 
some hold upon their attention. With the help 
of a licentiate and her Bible women, tlnee meet¬ 
ings are held on the Sabbath and others during the 
week. These meetings seem all to be well atten¬ 
ded. Mis. Drennan says there are good open¬ 
ings for woik in several of the towns around, 
and calls for additional force either native or 
foreign to be stationed in neighbouring places. 

In Yokkaichi also a lady of the Cumberland 
Pi esbytei ian Mission represents the foreign woik- 
eis of the Church of Chi ist. 'Die work here was 
only begun some twenty months ago, yet a church 
was in gauized this year and suppoi ts its own pastor. 
The condition is teporled as good. Nearly all the 
members pay one tenth of their income, and some 
more than a tenth. The work has to bear a strong 
and continuous Buddhist opposition, but still it 
advances and extends out to vatious points in the 
sun minding country. 

Things have been veiy quiet in Nagoya all the 
year, no special change either forward or backward 
being noticeable. The union of the school woik 
of the two missions in the spiing gave a good 
school each for boys and for girls. This fall the 
gii Is’ school has gotten into enlaiged qtiai ters, and 
seems to be now well established and growing in 
populaiity. The boarding department is reported 
as giving most decided satisfaction, because of 
good oppoi (unity for Clu istian training. The boys’ 
school lias had its share of chronic difficulties, tmt 
seems attaining to a useful and moie peaceful 
stage now. On Mrs. Drenuau’s withdrawal to a 
new field, she asked Mr. Cumming to look after 
her woik in the Aichi church. This he tries to do, 
but the church is still in its infancy. The Nagoya 
chinch, as the older one is named, has been faith¬ 
fully served by its pastor, and the people seem 
contented, though not very active. They have 
lately aroused to the need of a church building, 
and are striving to collect the necessary funds. 
The street chapels aie well attended, and some 
inquirers seem really interested. New plans are 
being inaugurated in the country work, looking to 
as vigorous exertion in that depaitinent as is 
possible under the present passport system. 

The spirit of unity and harmony among the 
vat ious foreign missions hei e is one of the pleasant 
features about this field. 

The country church at Seto under the care of the 
mission of the Reformed Chuich in America seems 
in decidedly a pi operous condition with a good 
number of candidates for baptism, many of them 
heads of families, and very many earnest seekers 
aftei tiie li nth. 

Okazaki, near Nagoya, occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Fulton, lias had a few baptisms in the city, 
good attendance at the street chapels, and some 
encouragements in country woik: but this whole 
Nagoya field presents probably a more solid wall 
of Buddhist bigotry than any field of like size in 
Japan, making progress veiy slow and difficult. A 
boys’ school and a womens’ class have been opened 
in Okazaki, but are not very well attended yet. 

Ftoin Okazaki, in one unbroken stretch along 
the Tokaido to Shizuoka, no work is done by 11s. 
In the latter city work has lately been begun by the 
mission of the Reformed Church. The opening is 
repoi ted as encouraging, some influential citizens 
being members of the Chuich of Christ. The 
Canadian Methodist mission there gave a couite- 
ous welcome to our hretluen of the Reformed 
Chuich mission. The*church at Mishima is the 
centie of woik in this piefecture, hut it is not yet 
able entirely to suppoi t its pastor, so he is largely 
sustained by mission funds. He is helped in an 
English gills’ school by a self supporting foieign 
lady. The church has not grown as in former years, 
some of the leading members and officeis being 
drawn off much by business. The membei ship is 
scattered in many towns and villages, giving good 
pleaching points where the pastor holds meetings 
with more or less system. He has been aided this 
year by theological students and by foieign mis¬ 
sionaries in their summer resting places, several 
of which places are within bis pastorale. Coming 
on up towaid Yokohama and Tokyo, the woik of 
the vaiious coopeiating missions is so intermingled 
that there is not much distinction. However, ex- 
tiacts fiom the reports received from the various 
members of the missions as to their woilt may help 
to give clearer ideas of the whole work of this 
region. Three churches and five stations in Kana- 
gawa Prefecture are assisted by the Refoimed 
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Cluiich mission. To one chinch, a building is 
furnished, lo others evangelistic funds, or iheolngi- 
cal student helpers. Also the members of the 
mission assist in adtninislei ing the sacraments, 
preaching, holding Sabbath schools, and in gene¬ 
ral visiting and serving the churches, l ire mission 
has lately erected a chapel in a good part of the 
city and engaged a native minister to carry on 
work there. 

Dr. Hepburn reports for one chinch in Yoko¬ 
hama in which he has an interesting Bible class of 
some twenty adults. 

For this congregation a solid and handsome 
church building is in process of erection, through 
the generosity of Christian friends in America. 
The churches of Yokohama have decidedly felt the 
depression produced by the great political excite¬ 
ment of the past year. Another decisive and 
injur ious influence has come from various heretical 
sects lately come to Japan. These work not so 
much among unbelievei s as among already baptiz¬ 
ed Christians; they caused a considerable dis¬ 
turbance among the believers in Yokohama. An¬ 
other severe injury has been the coldness and 
worldly living of some church members and the 
base dishonesty of others. All these tilings have had 
a sadly injurious effect on the churches ; they have, 
however, in the main held their own in numbers. 

Of the schools in Yokohama, Miss Case has a 
flourishing school in the heart of the city, which 
keeps her very busy. Besides this and her Bible 
work she does some evangelistic work. 

Ferris Seminary has opened a primary school 
and a kindergarten this year, so that it now tal es 
pupils fr om the very beginning of their school life. 
It lias lost twelve pupils and added fourteen, thus 
gaining two, which is a matter of gratulation in 
these times of monetary straitness and political 
confusion. It is a noteworthy fact that in the five 
highest classes nearly all the pupils ate Christians. 
About twenty of the older pupils are engaged with 
the teachers in carrying on seven Sabbath schools 
in and near the city, thus giving those young Che is 
tians practical training in evangelistic work. 

A full report of the work of the Woman’s Union 
mission has not been received, but the school is 
reported as orderly and prosperous. Theie are 
about forty believers among the ninet)-five board¬ 
ers. The pupils have a missionary society which 
meets every month. Mrs. Pieison’s Bible Readers 
are daily instructed in the Scriptures, and are con¬ 
stantly making liips of days or weeks duration on 
evangelistic work. They are much encouraged by 
their reception among the people. 

In Boshu, Chiba Prefecture, Mr. Ballagh repor ts 
the work as halting, notwithstanding the stead¬ 
fastness of the few believers there and the acces¬ 
sion of a few relatives of believers. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Pierson, who lives in the city' of 
Chiba, speaks of the woik throughout the prefec 
true as very encouraging. He says there are 
about four hundred believers scattered in various 
villages, and these give many invitations for preach¬ 
ing. Also the officials and people everywhere 
willingly attend meetings and listen attentively. 
He thinks there is hardly arty limit to the possi 
bililies of evangelistic work in this section except 
the number of woi kers and their faith. 

lit Shinshu there are three organized churches 
and four other stations whei e workers are located; 
all of these mainly supported by our missions. No 
special report of the state of these churches has 
been received. 

I11 the capital city, whet e our churuhes and mem¬ 
bers are most numerous, the state of tire woik is 
peihaps more unfavourable than anywhere else. 
Tire hindr ances mentioned in the for mer part of 
this report, political excitement, poverty, heresy, 
defection of members,—any weakening cause felt, 
any where in the country, opoinies with increased 
force in the capital. The results are seen in a loss 
of interest in spiritual things, woildly living, po¬ 
verty stricken churches an8 churches disturbed by 
faction and schism. However, we believe, that 
even in such a slate of affairs the Lord has yet 
many thousands who have not bowed the knee 
to Baal. “ On the other hand,” tire Tokyo r epor t 
continues, "it is a joy to receive most gratifying 
reports from the workers sent from Toky o, through¬ 
out the provinces. It is abundantly evident that 
evangelistic work in these sections is full of pio 
uiise. Another thing not to be forgotten is the 
occupation of a large number of new places. This 
was rendered possible by the graduation fioin 
tire Theological School of an exceptionally laige 
and good class. In choosing places special care 
was taken to select such as aie likely to be im¬ 
portant centres, and such as will lend to complete 
the lines of the Church of Christ.” The list of 
places occupied extends from Chiba on the east 
coast and fiom Tokyo rioiili to Sapporo, and west 
to Niigata. 

Several of the missionaries have been engaged 
in helping pastor less churches and in evangelistic 


work in the city, but only two reports have been 
received of such, one being from Miss Youngman 
who opened a chapel on March 1st near the en¬ 
trance to the Uerro exposition, and by tire help of 
ministers, both foreign and Japanese, sire has suc¬ 
ceeded in having the gospel preached theie every 
night for eight months. Open air meetings are 
frequently held in the park to which six or seven 
hundred persons come. Bibles aie presented to 
inquirers, and letters of inquiry sent to them after¬ 
wards. Children’s meetings and house lo house 
visiting are among the methods pursued. Bible 
classes for men and women, a sewing school for 
children, and woik in connection with tire churches 
are all regularly cai i ied on. During all these 
eight months not a word of disrespect or opposi¬ 
tion has been shown, on the contrary, perfect quiet 
and order Iras prevailed, and the power of God 
has been especially manifested. 

The schools of the capital ar e all in good, and 
some in excellent, condition. The repoit from the 
Meiji Gakuiu, the chief male school of the church, 
is pleasing in several particulars. In the Theo¬ 
logical depar linent of this institution, the largest 
and most promising class in its history, a class of 
nineteen was graduated last April. This class, as 
mentioned above, was put into the field imme¬ 
diately, making it possible to extend the lines and 
enlarge the evangelistic work to a gratifying ex¬ 
tent. The woik of the institution Iras been en¬ 
larged by re-opening tire Japanese Theological 
department with severer requirements for admis¬ 
sion than befoie. Nineteen men successfully passed 
the examination and have entered the junior class. 
In June the new and commodious Theological 
Hall was completed and dedic ated. Tire Council 
would record its giatilude to Mr. Williams for his 
gift toward the building,—also lo the Japanese 
Church for its contributions. Rev. C. K. Imhiie, 
D.D., of U.S.A., presented ro the Library seven 
hundred valuable volumes. Giants of hooks have 
been also received from the Reformed Chinch and 
American Presbyter ian missions. Foi these gifts 
the Council joins with lire Directors in expressing 
hearty thanks. In the school for lay preaclieis 
the woik Iras been more carefully defined and dis 
tinguished from the Japanese Theological depart¬ 
ment, and new students are required to be self- 
supporting, though a few scholaiships will, it is 
hoped, be established. Fewer students than last 
year are in attendance. It is hoped that elders 
and other laymen who desire a somewhat thorough 
systematic training, will avail themselves of its 
privileges. 

The courses of study have been changed both in 
the Preparatory and Academic depar tments so as 
to coufoi m to the cm i iculuin of government schools 
of the same grade, thus fitting a full graduate to 
enter immediately into the Imperial University. 
A Vice-President has been elected and the disci¬ 
pline of the institution placed in Iris hands. 
Matters outside of lire recitation room are placed, 
with regulations, in the hands of Japanese mem¬ 
bers of the faculty. The Libraries of the two 
departments have been combined and placed in 
the new Hall, where a Reading Room also Iras 
been opened. In addition to tire prescribed reli 
giotis services, an English seivice is provider!, and 
open to all. This institution has had its own 
troubles induced by the prevalent decided reaction 
againl schools under foreign and religious in¬ 
fluence. It has also elevated its curriculum and 
lengthened its course of study. But in spite of 
these facts, while other similar schools have had a 
decided decrease in numhei s, this has practically 
held its own, which is cause for giatiilalion and 
encouragement. 

It was decided last year that Sakmai Jogakko 
and Giaham Seminary—the two girls’ schools, 
should be united; buildings were at once com¬ 
menced, and other plans put in operation to make 
lire union possible this fall. Tire consequent in¬ 
conveniences inevitable in such changes, some¬ 
what reduced the number of pupils. However, 
the pupils who remained did good work and made 
satisfactory progress through the year. Tire 
prayer meetings, Sabbath schools, and genet al 
work of the Clnistian pupils, have bem faithfully 
attended to, with blessing to those coiicci tied. The 
union of the two schools was successfully accom¬ 
plished in September, thus setting tree two of tire 
foreign ladies to devote their entire time lo evan¬ 
gelistic work. 

The niemheis of the Joshi Gakuin have been 
woi king during the year in twelve Sabbath Schorr's. 
Of the four regular r eligious services which have 
been under their care (outside of the school), two 
are for women only ; while the cithers have been 
mixed meetings, and different helpers have given 
aid. The woik is so largely that of advisers and 
guides for the pupils that the ladies hesjinie to call 
any of it their special work; they have plans for 
more diiect work among the masses which are yet 
untouched, and are rejoicing that the way seems 


open now to pul mote strength into tltis which has 
been much upon their hearts for years while the 
force Iras been loo small to allow them to under¬ 
take it. 

The primary school under the care of Mrs. Mc¬ 
Cauley is reported in good coiidilioii with one 
hundred and twenty pupils. Daily, Bible instruc¬ 
tion is given; Sabbath schools, children's meet¬ 
ings, parent’s meetings in connection with the 
school, are all conducted every week by her and 
her helpers. A higher class lias been formed in 
the school lo link it on to the Meiji Gakuin. 

Misses Alexander and West give a good ac¬ 
count of the Bible women’s school. In winter lire 
women worked in the city between hours of study; 
in vacations they did satisfactory work at five sta¬ 
tions in the country, where they were gratefully 
received. These two ladies also have chaige of 
the Clnistian instruction, English and music in 
Mr. O vHini’s school for young ladies, which school 
is doing satisfactory woik. They aie also con¬ 
nected with several primary schools and Sabbath 
schools, of which no particular account is given. 
By means of their English class for noblewomen 
they have introduced Clnistian teaching into seve¬ 
ral latge households, and hope for much from this 
par t of their woi k. 

There have been very few books published this 
year. The American Pi esbytei ian mission has 
issued one volume in both English and Japanese, 
a compend of Theology. lokyo Committee of 
the American Tract Society has issued 58 ednions 
of tiacls, 5,000 each. It has also issued nine books. 
The sales of publications have been less than last 
year. The giants of tiacls for gratuilous distii- 
bution have been many more. 1 he total circula- 
tion has been 4,152 books and 257,646 tracts. The 
latter aggregating more than 2^ million pages. 
The value of the tract as an aid to evangelistic 
work is better appreciated than formerly. Grants 
have been sent lo the Sandwich Islands, to San 
Francisco, and lo Shanghai, as well as to various 
part of Japan. 

'To the not tlr of Tokyo ai e cities occupied by fully 
organized churches, or where evangelists sent out 
from Tokyo are stationed. All these points are 
visited and aided by the 'Tokyo niissionaiies, but 
no particular account of this work is given. The 
next place where missionaries aie stationed is 
Sendai. This city is occupied by the mission of 
the Refoimed Chinch of the United Siares. This 
mission gives largely to support evangelstic work 
1 Inoiigh the Demid KyoUn. Under its diiect 
supervision also it Iras a largely distributed woik, 
located in five towns of Miagi prefect 111 r and tinee 
points in Yamagata prefecture. The Yamagata 
city work lias been weakened by tire slopping of a 
school and also by removal of membcis to the 
Hokkaido; it is still continued, however. In the 
city of Sendai, besides the main congregation, a 
number of Sabbath schools ami two preaching 
places aie being operated. In all these the stu¬ 
dents of the Theological training school give valu¬ 
able assistance. Another preaching place, in charge 
ot Rev. Mi. Mooie, is a iail\vay station near the 
city. A native evangelist visits all the work from 
time to time. Tire foreigners also aid in this 
genetal work as much as the passport system will 
allow. While the wor k in genet al has been 
affected in some degree by the apathy pievalent 
in Japan, still it Iras mine than held its own and 
the brethien leel encouraged to go forward. 

The Theological training school rejoices that it 
now Iras grounds for certain hope, after four years 
of trial of faith. More land has been purchased 
ami a laige hi ick building is now being erected 
at a cost of nine thousand yen. Fifteen bundled 
yen in addition have been raised for a library. 
Forty students aie in attendance, all with the 
ininisti y in view. Ten are self-suppor ting. Tlrii ty'- 
tlnee aie in the Academic course, while seven 
have entered the Theological course—five studying 
in Japanese and two in English. ’The brethren 
feel greatly icjoiced that this school is now so 
firmly established. In the girls school in the city 
for a while last year inimical foices threatened, 
but by wise management all trouble was avoided. . 
Some changes were made, emphasizing the Japa¬ 
nese studies and lessening the English. Mote 
teacheis also were employed ami the school re¬ 
gained its popularity, so that in September of this 
year it again opened with its original numbeis. 
Nearly all the pupils are Christians, and ol those 
nnhaptized, only one is averse lo Chi islianity. 
The spiritual condition of the school is good and 
the outlook piospcious. 

Morioka, the next station to the north of 
Sendai, is occupied for (Ire Church of Christ 
by Rev. Mr. Miller and wife, of lire Refoimed 
Church in America. I lere there is no organized 
church, but a group of tlrii ty tin ee members 
lias been gatlreied. Many of those have moved 
away, Ini' members f 1 out other places have moved 
into lire city. Besides two preaching places in 
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the city, *uik is cairied on in 1 lie prison. One 
out-station to the south is mentioned. Also (he 
wotk at Mombetsu in the Hakkaido has lately 
been put in Mr. Miller’s charge. The work in the 
prison at Morioka is greatly hindeied by a Budd¬ 
hist priest attached to the piison. But about 25 
persons come regulai ly to the sei vices in spile of 
iiis wiles. Many others are teached by tracts. 
Bible and English classes, women’s meetings, and 
Sabbath schools are all can ied on with more or less 
success. With the coining of the railway it is 
hoped that new life and activity, and consequently 
new interest in the gospel, will be aroused. 

Mrs. Miller continues to edit the Yovokobi no 
OtoBttre (Glad Tidings) which has a good ci iculat 
tion. 

On the island of Yesso there are now three or¬ 
ganized churches, but of foreign missionaries our 
body only has one, at Sapporo. This lady has a 
promising gills’ school with forty pupils in the 1 
Academic department, and twenty kinder gai ten 
pupils. Besides this a class of man ied ladies 
meets daily. This is the only Christian school in 
Sapporo. It seems growing in popularity and the 
outlook is encouraging. Fourteen of the pupils 
are Clu istians and ai e quite helpful in the Sabbath 
sohool work in the city. The chui ch was 01 ganized 
last spring, and seems to be flout ishing in eveiy 
way. Attendance at the Sabbath services aver¬ 
ages fifty or more. No special 1 eport was received 
from the two other churches, no missionary being 
resident there, but it seems that the wot k in all 
that region is veiy interesting, fully warranting 
the placing of one or more missionaries there if any 
our missions feels able to do so. 

The Synod of the Chinch of Oirist met in the 
city of Tokyo on December 3rd. The session 
continued for a fortnight. It is commonly agreed 
that the meeting will rank in importance with the j 
one first held for the founding of the chinch. The j 
principal business was the consideialion of the re-; 
port of the committee on the revision of the Con-' 
stitution of the church. 

The question of the revision of the Constitution 
had been before the church fora considerable time. 
Some six years ago a committee was appointed to 
take the matter in hand ; but upon the opening of 
negotiations with a view to organic union with the 
Congregational churches the committee was re 
leased fioni further service. When, however, it 
became apparent that the negotiations for union 
with the Congregalionalisls would prove fruit¬ 
less, the Synod (in May, 1889), appointed a 
new committee to resume the work of the 
former committee. On June 2nd, 1890, the new 
committee published its work in Japanese and 
English, and distributed it throughout thechuich. 
Six months later (on Dec. 3rd) lire Synod assem¬ 
bled to take final action in the matter. 

The document presented by the Committee is 
divided into four parts, viz : Constitution, Canons, 
Ai tides of Faith, and Appendix. The Constitu¬ 
tion contains the fundamental principles of the 
Piesbyteiial system, and can be amended only by 
a carefully guarded process. The Canons aie 
laws based upon these pi inciples, and can be am¬ 
ended by a two-thirds vote of the Synod after due 
notice. The Appendix contains foi ms of pio- 
cedure, not binding, but added as helps to ordeily 
administration. This distribution of matter was 
adopted as conducive to simplicity, clearness, 
flexibility, and a due distinction between things 
expedient. This part of the document was adopt¬ 
ed with various amendments of minor importance ; 
but no change was made affecting the integrity of 
the Piesbyteiial system. 

In presenting the document to the Synod the 
committee on revision made the following state¬ 
ment regarding the Ai tides of Faith : " There is 

a widespread conviction that the Confessions of 
Faith piepared for the needs of the church in 
Em ope in the seventeenth century ai e not perpectly 
adapted to its needs throughout the woild at the 
close of the nineteenth century. The question of 
ci eed revision is therefore agitating the Presbyter ian 
Church in England, Scotland, and America. But 
the Church of Christ in Japan not only shaies the 
need of revision common to churches in Christian 
lauds. It requires a statement of docli ine especi¬ 
ally suited to its own environment; and the pre- 
pai alion of such a Confession of Fairth is a 
woik not to he forgotten in the futute. But fiom 
such a work the committee shrinks, agieeing that 
the best service within its power is the selection 
from among the various existing revisions of one 
that on the whole may commend itself to the judg¬ 
ment of the church. After caieful consideration it 
was finally decided to recommend the Articles now 
befoie the Presbyteiian Church of England for 
adoption. Doubtless many will be of the opinion 
that there are points in which these Articles might 
be changed for the belter. But the changes com¬ 
mending themselves to one will not commend 
themselves to all; and therefore the committee un¬ 


animously agreed to present them to the Synod 
without alteration.” 

But before the Synod convened it was clear that 
there was a growing feelingin favour of substituting 
the Apostles’Creed for the English Articles ; and 
eaily in the session a motion to that effect was in¬ 
troduced. No doubt the national spirit now do¬ 
minant influenced the minds of some against the 
English Ai tides as being the wink of a foreign 
church. That, however, is by no means the whole 
explanation of the movement. The Standards of 
Doctiine adopted when the United Chinch was 
organized were the Canons of the Synod of Dort, 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, the Shorter 
Catechism, and the Heidelberg Catechism. From 
the beginning there was a strong feeling that these 
documents do not form the r ight Confession for a 
Church in Japan. However, out of deference to 
the judgment of a majority of missionaries, they 
weie adopted; though at that time the Canons of 
the Synod of Dot t, and the Westminster Confession 
were not accessible to any who could not read 
English. The church was organized in October, 
1877. In October, 1880, these two documents were 
for the fiist time published in Japanese. Again 
they were objected to; and Mr. Ibuka gave notice 
that he would introduce a motion six months later 
(as provided in the Constitution) to erase from the 
Constitution the words “the Canons of the Synod 
of Doit, and the Westminster Confession of Faith.” 
At the meeting of the Synod held in April, f88i, 
this resolution was introduced. It is to be observ¬ 
ed that the offering of this resolution was in tffect 
a proposition on the part of Mr. Ibuka and others 
to make the two Catechisms the Confession of Faith 
of the Church. But in the judgment of a majority 
of the missionaries it was advisable to retain the 
Canons of the Synod of Dort and the Westminster 
Confession. And again the point was yielded. 

Thus the desiie for the Apostles’ Creed had its 
roots in the past—in the old conviction that the 
needs of the Church in Japan should be the delei- 
miuiug element in the adoption of a Confession for 
the Church in Japan. The argument as now put 
is this: The church of the Nicene age adopter! 
the Nicene Creed. The chuiches of the Reforma¬ 
tion adopted the Confession of the Reformation. 
The Presbyteiian Church of England has just 
adopted the English Articles. The Presbyterian 
Chinch of America is now revising the Westminster 
Confession. The Church of Christ in Japan should 
follow these examples. It should adopt the Con¬ 
fession which its circumstances demand. 

Such being the case, what are the characteristics 
necessary to a Confession to be adopted by a 
Church of Christ in Japan at this era in its history? 

(i.) It should be simple and brief. Men are 
constantly asking, what are the doctrines of your 
Church? They will not read a long document in 
reply. 

(2.) It should be a Confession about which the 
whole Chin ch will rally—a Confession for pastor and 
people alike. This does not mean that the know¬ 
ledge of the pastor regarding the contents of the 
Confession should be no broader and no deeper 
than that of the children of his Chinch. But all 
belong to one Church; and there should be one 
Confession—one banner for all. 

(3.) Such a Confession should be irenic. The 
chinch in Japan is face to face with Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Agnosticism, Rationalism, and radi 
cal Unitar ianisrn. Its Confession of Faith should 
proclaim the whole difference between these 
things and Christ. It should set for th the great 
ti uths of historical Chr istianity. But it should not 
be a symbol of division among those who love and 
worship one Lord Jesus Christ. The Apostles’ 
Creed meets all these conditions. It is simple ; it 
is a Creed for all; and it is the Confession of the 
Universal Church. 

In reply to this argument for the adoption of the 
Apostles’ Cr eed and the Apostles’ Creed alone the 
following was urged :—Admitting that a church 
should adopt a Confession suited to its needs, and 
admitting also that very much can be said in favour 
of the Apostles'Creed, it still remains true that the 
Apostles’ Creed alone will not meet all the require¬ 
ments of the case. There ate doctrines of trans¬ 
cendent importance for Japan to-day which ate 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed only by impli¬ 
cation. The atonement, justification by faith, 
sanctification, the work of the Holy Spirit and its 
necessity, the inspiration and supremacy of the 
Scriptures, are all of them doctrines which should 
be not not only believed but proclaimed by the 
Church of Clu ist in Japan. More than this, ex 
perience has shown that it is possible to rend into 
the Apostles’ Creed an unhistorical Unitarian in¬ 
terpretation. 

These points wei e presented with gi eat clear¬ 
ness; and the Synod was satisfied that the Apos¬ 
tles’ Creed alone would not suffice. It was evident 
that a supplementar y statement was needed. The 
suggestion was made that it be in the form of an 


introduction to the Apostles’Ci eed. Duiing the 
recess the following Confession was piepared ; and 
on pirs--illation to the Synod it was adopted un¬ 
animously. It should be remarked in passing that 
the sacraments appear in the Constitution and 
Canons:— 

CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, whom we worship as 
God, the only begotten Son of God, for us men 
and for out salvation was made man and suffered. 
He offered up a perfect sacrifice for sin ; and all 
who are one with Him by faith are pardoned and 
accounted 1 ighteous; and faith in Him working by 
love purifies the heart. 

The Holy Ghost, who with the Father and Son 
is worshipped and glorified, reveals Jesus Cln ist to 
the soul; and without His grace man being dead 
in sin cannot enter the kingdom of God. By Him 
the prophets and apostles and holy men of old 
were inspired ; and He speaking in the Set iptures 
of the Old and New Testaments is the supreme 
ami infallible judge in all things pertaining unto 
faiih and living. 

From these Holy Scriptures the ancient church 
of Christ drew its Confession ; and we holding tire 
faith once delivered to the saints, join in that 
Confession with pi .-rise and thanksgiving:— 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of Heaven and Earth. 

And in Jesus Cln i-.t his only Son Our Lord ; who 
was conceived hy the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Vi 1 gin Mary ; suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried; He descended into 
Hades ; the third day He rose from the dead ; He 
ascended into Heaven, and sitleth at the light 
hand of God the Father Almighty ; from thence 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints; the foigiveness 
of sins; the t esru 1 ection of the body; and the life 
ev«*i lasting. Amen. 

Another important action of the Synod was the 
change in the name of the church. This was ac¬ 
complished by dropping the word “United.” The 
United Church of Christ in Japan becomes thus 
the Church of Christ in Japan. The United 
Church was originally formed by lire union of a 
Presbytery belonging to the General Assembly of 
the American Presbyterian Church (North); of 
work connected with the mission of the United 
Preshy lei ian Church of Scotland ; and of the first 
Protestant Church organized jn Japan. The body 
last named bore the title of lire Church of Christ in 
Japan, and was the fruit of the labours of mis¬ 
sionaries connected with the Reformed (Dutch) 
Chinch, and the American Presbyterian Church 
(North). The word United was adopted to set 
for th the fact of union. The Japanese word em¬ 
ployed to render tire word “ United” has never 
been satisfactory, and no satisfactory substitute 
has ever been suggested. This fact, together with 
a lasting affection for the old name, is the expla¬ 
nation of this action of the Synod. May the 
Church of Christ in Japan walk wot lliily of its name. 

/.V H.B.M COURT FOR JAPAN. 

-♦- 

Before N. J. Hannen, Esq., Judge.— Tuesday, 
May 5th, 1891. 

ATTEMPTED SUICIDE. 

Hugh Marion Pugh was brought up to-day 
charged with having on the 13th nil. at the Club 
Hotel attempted and endeavoured to kill Irimself. 

Accused pleaded guilty. 

The Judge then discharged from attendance the 
jury that had been summoned. 

The Crown Prosecutor (Mr. Litchfield), had 
nothing to say. 

The Judge (to accused)—I will hear anything 
that you have to say now. Do you wish to ad¬ 
dress any remarks to the Court ? 

Piisonei—No, Sir; I have nothing to say. 

'The Judge—I have read what you said at the 
pi elirninar y examination. Are you now sorry that 
you made this attempt? 

Pi isoner—Yes, sir. 

The Judge—And there is no likehood of its being 
repealedP 

Prisoner—No, sir. 

The Judge—Well it is a serious matter, and 
everybody knows that the object of punishment 
is in order to deter other people from committing 
a similar offence. Under these circumstances I 
must inflict some punishment upon you. I shall' 
at the same time make such endeavours as I can, 
to enable you to quit the countiy, as I believe tliat 
would perhaps be the best thing for you. In the 
meantime, taking into consideration the time you 
have been in jail, and all the circumstances of the 
case, I think if I give you twelve days’ imprison¬ 
ment, without hard labour, that will meet the justice 
of the case. 
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IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
JAPAN. 

■-♦- 

Before Judge Nishioka Yumei, President of the 

First Criminal Bureau, and Judge H. Yamanb 

S. Kawaguchi, S. Shoya, and S. Okuyama. 

Alleged Contravention of thk Postal 
Regulations. 

THE PROCURATOR OF THE KUMAMOTO CORREC¬ 
TIONAL COURT AGAINST SAKAMOTO KICHITARO. 

Principle deduced from the following case:— 
Tlie phrase “person who is not the addressee” 
occurring in Art. 234 of the Postal Regulations, 
does not refer to a case where a letter has been 
entrusted to some one for delivery to the addressee. 

Reference—“ Any person who opens, injures, 
soils, uses for private purposes, sells, detains, con¬ 
ceals or throws away the mail mallei of another, 
or delivers the same to a person who is not the 
addressee, or who knowingly receives, conceals, 
sells, or acts as broker for such matter, shall be 
punished with major imprisonment for not less 
than one month and not more than two yeats, 
with a fine of not less than 2 yen and not more 
than 20 yen. If the offender be a person employed 
in connection with postal affaiis, whether in the 
capacity of official or employe or contractor, 
{Yakujo nin) the punishment shall be one degree 
heavier.”—Art. 234, Postal Regulations, Notifica¬ 
tion 51, 1882. 

The accused was sent to the Kumamoto Cor¬ 
rectional Court as the result of a preliminary ex¬ 
amination finding him guilty of a conti avention of 
Art. 234, Postal Regulations. The Consultative 
Bureau of the Correctional Com t, however, found 
him not guilty on the evidence, which showed that 
being seized by illness on his way to deliver a 
postal card addressed to Kai Ryosaki from Moto- 
naga Choku (lie being a postal disti ibutor), he 
entrusted the postal card for delivery to Naka- 
gawa Kunpachi, an employ^ of the Shimoyabe 
Village Office. The accused, while doing some¬ 
thing which he ought not to do, was still not 
punishable by law. 

The Procurator of the Court appealed. He 
contended that the lower Court err ed in discharg¬ 
ing the accused on the ground that Iris act was 
not punishable by law. The word “deliver” 
plainly implied delivery from the hands of one 
person to those of another; and then fore the ac¬ 
cused had without doubt delivered the postal cart! 
in question to a person other than the addressee, 
which constituted an offence under Ai t. 234 of the 
Postal Regulations. The Procurator therefore 
craved that the judgment of the lower Court should 
be quashed. 

The Supreme Court held that the provision in 
Art. 234 of the Postal Regulations relating to the 
delivery of mail matter to a person other than the 
addressee, was designed for the punishment of any 
one who gave mail matter to a person who was 
not the peison to whom it was directed. The 
judgment of the lower Cour t, however, showed that 
the accused, who was employed to disti ibute postal 
matter, became ill on the way and entrusted the 
postal card in question to Nakagawa Kunpachi, 
an employe of the Shimoyabe Village Office for 
distribution. His act, therefore, was not a contra¬ 
vention of Art. 234, nor of Art. 63, and in short 
there was no regulation providing for its punish¬ 
ment. For these reasons the judgment of the lower 
Court must be upheld, and the appeal must be re¬ 
jected. 


A COMMERCIAL VIEW OF JAPA¬ 
NESE POTTERY. 

- ♦- 

The kcramic wares of Japan have hitherto been 
studied almost exclusively from the standpoint of 
their artistic mer its, but they ar e also wot thy of 
high consideration from their present and futuie 
impor tance as an ar ticle of commerce. 

This will at once be conceded when it is known 
that the value of such wares exported from that 
country dur ing the year 1889 reached 241,648/., or 
one-eighth as much as the export from the United 
Kingdom, and the significance of these figures is 
increased when we remember that the shipments 
reached only 51,060/. a decade ago, and the ex¬ 
port is slated to have been valued at only 800/. in 
1869, when the wares sent ahioad were mainly of 
the bric-a-brac character, suitable only for the 
cabinets of collectors. 

The foreign trade in nowise indicates the import¬ 
ance of this industry in Japan, for an immense 
amount of pottery is made for home consumption, 
and the capacity of the country for the production 
of such waies is enormous. It possesses clays in 


great abundance and variety, and of splendid 
quality ; there are the mountains of porcelain sand 
in .the provinces of Owati and Hizen, and the 
clays from which the faiences of Kyoto, Satsuma, 
Kaga, and a score other descriptions of ware have 
been made for centuries. In addition to these 
natural advantages, Japan possesses artists and 
potters whose ancestor s have foi many generations 
produced wares of distinctive character, some, 
indeed, not possessing the elements of beauty 
which appeal to the Western eye, although they 
are all that the mind of the most exacting Japa¬ 
nese connoisseur desires; whilst others teach a 
standard of excellence iit technique and decora¬ 
tion which has fascinated the dilettante of all 
couutiies since it had an opportunity of studying 

it. 

It may be well, as briefly as possible, to refer to 
the distinctive periods into which the industry of 
pottery in Japan may be divided. There are two 
broad classes—the Undecorated and the Decorat¬ 
ed. The former has been made since pre historic 
times, and many examples differing in no respect 
from Phoenician, Mexican, and Trojan remains 
have been dug up out of the various shell mounds. 
There are also wares associated with the mytholo¬ 
gical period, and with the earlier historical era of 
Japan ; and then we read of glazed potteiy made 
in the eighth century, and of the introduction of 
the potter’s wheel about the same time. Nothing 
but the coarsest ware is attributed to this period, 
nor was any improvement accomplished until the 
thirteenth century, when a very notable name in 
the eyes of the Japanese appears. Toshiro, the 
“Father of Pottery,” then attained a certain 
degree of skill in the fashioning and glazing of lea 
jars, which captivated the taste of the connoissem 
of his own time, and fascinated the native mind un¬ 
til the present day, although to the European eye 
these small glazed brown stoneware jars differ in no 
essential respect bom the pots and pans and jugs 
which are made in Staffordshire to-day. For 300 
years such wares as these were made in the form 
of jars, tea-bowls, braziers, and so forth for domes¬ 
tic use. They were of small size, probably noth¬ 
ing was made much larger t(ran twelve inches, and 
all devoid of decoration, save as regat ds the sombre 
brown, grey, yellow, and black glazes with which 
they were coated, and which were sometimes 
rudely crackled. As we have said, this uudeco- 
rated pottery has always commended itself to 
the taste of Japanese connoisseurs, who appear 
to have been influenced by the conservative feel¬ 
ings of tire antiquary rather than by a correct 
appreciation of the artistic development which 
occurred in the fabrication and decoration ol 
potteiy and other wares at a later period. Pas¬ 
sing now from the pottery referred to, which may 
be consigned to the cabinets of the antiquary, 
for it affords nothing of interest to the Western 
mind, 1101 has it any value in connection with the 
commercial aspect of the industry, we come to the 
Decorated Wares which have already so largely 
influenced Western taste, and which we believe 
are destined to occupy an important place in the 
future commerce of the world. 

This pottery is of two kinds, porcelain and faience 
or semi-porcelain. The former, the most important 
of the two, was first made early in the sixteenth 
century, but the development of the industry was 
slow, and it was not until about 1650 A. >. that any 
substantial progress was made, and then it was only 
partially in the direction of true Japanese tasie; for 
although small objects were produced for native use, 
the principal work was done for export through the 
Dutch traders, who were permitted by the Govern¬ 
ment to employ potters to make wares suitable for 
the European market. This porcelain is what has 
come to be known as “Old Japan :” it is a fine white 
porcelain, richly painted with birds and flowers, 
tendered in various colours—led, biown, black, 
green, purple—with gold, all upon the glaze, and 
is, from a European point of view, of a very de 
corative character. The forms in which it was 
made include large covered jars—which, with 
beakers, from sets of five — large circular dishes, 
bowls and basins, and so forth. Of these wares 
immense quantities were shipped to Holland only; 
indeed, it is recorded that as many as 45,000 pieces 
were shipped during the year 1664, where they 
passed into the hands of the wealthy citizens, and 
have since been distributed, so that now theie is 
hardly a laige house in Europe in which specimens 
of this decorated por celain are net to be found, and 
an immense collection may be seen in the Japanese 
Palace at Dresden. We have said that tins ware 
is satisfactory to the European eye, but it is not so 
to Japanese connoisseurs, for so distorted and ill- 
arranged aie the designs employed in the decora¬ 
tion that they are to day unable to 1 ecognise, either 
in the form or design, in these showy anil florid 
works the hand of their countrymen. 

It was, however, by this ware alone that Japa¬ 
nese keiatnic ail was known to foreign nations for' 


more than two centuries, and it will be a surprise 
to many to learn that the decoiation of much of 
the old Crown Derby and Worcester wares made a 
centuiy ago—of which we are now so proud — was 
copied from this ware; but the subjects were so 
carelessly rendered that, although the resemblance 
in colour is clear enough, the designs, poor and 
impel feet in the or igirral, ai e almost unrecognisable 
in these adaptations. 

Although porcelain and faience decorated in 
Japanese taste weie made in abundance in many 
provinces and cities of Japan from the middle of 
the seventeenth century, we are probably right in 
staling that no examples whatever were known 
abroad until after 1858, when the country was 
opened to foreign inter course. It is these purely 
native woiks that we have to consider in connection 
with the commercial aspect of the subject. Our 
space does not permit any lengthened reference to 
the numerous descr iptions of this pottery', and it 
must suffice to name the principal ones only. Fir st, 
there is the Satsuma ware, made at the factoiy of 
the province of that name—a delicate, crackled, 
creamy faience, decorated in coloui s and gold, with 
flowers, bit ds, 01 namenlal borders, and so forth; 
and next in beauty comes the semi-porcelain of 
Kaga, known by its decoration of ted and gold, 
and in the same class as these may be included the 
fine yellow faience of Kyoto, with its surface delica¬ 
tely crackled and ornamented with endless orna¬ 
mental designs in colours and gold. The second 
great group is the porcelain of the provinces of 
Hizen and Owaii. In the former a great variety 
of wares are made, the most important being 
painted after the style of the “ Old Japan,” and in 
the latter the favourite ware is a fine porcelain, 
painted under the glaze with blue. 

Tire pottery expoited has been furnished mainly 
by these pi ovinces, and by potters who have opened 
factories in the vicinity of Yokohama and Tokyo 
for the pur pose of supplying foreign markets. Each 
year that has marked an increase in volume of the 
shipments has also shown a deterioration in the 
decoration. The old canons of taste have been 
disregarded by the potters, under the advice of 
traders, who have induced them to desert the pure 
and simple natural taste in colour ing and design, 
for gaudy decoration, which they have been led to 
believe is the most welcome to the taste of for eign 
mar kets, the result being that our shops ar e flooded 
with objects bearing, indeed, some resemblance to 
the original works, but painted with aniline colours 
and bedizened with gold, pi ofusely laid on, of such 
inferior quality that it quickly loses colour when 
exposed to the atmosphere. 

Under good direction, it is quite possible that 
the taste of the Japanese, and their skill in draw¬ 
ing and painting, might easily be combined with 
European fancy and fashion in the shapes and 
uses of the ar ticle. Hither to, the trader has not 
only demoralised the taste of the native makers by 
false advice as to the character of decoiation best 
suited for export, but be has also misinfor rned them 
as to the character of the wares that it would be 
most profitable to make. It has appeared to ship¬ 
pers more advantageous to their interest to export 
a moderate quantity of vases, dishes, and oilier 
objects of the hiic a-btac class, which leave a 
large profit to the various hands through which 
they pass to the buyer, than to develop a trade in 
the objects of common daily rise, which could be 
made in forms and decor ation, in immense quant¬ 
ities, to suit every connti y in the world. In fact, 
it wouid appear more to the advantage of those 
who produce, and those who import, the goods to 
aim at furnishing the dinner, the breakfast, ami 
the bed room ser vices of the world, than the mantel¬ 
shelves, as they have hitherto done. 

Under competent guidance, the possibilities in 
this direction are immense. There is no finer 
porcelain made in the world than that of Hizen 
and Owaii, and it is admirably suited for table 
services and for many other purposes of common 
use. And in one respect the potters of Owati 
excel all others, for they have tire most perfect 
skill in making large porcelain plaques absolutely 
perfect, without flaw or crack, of the purest and 
most translucent quality, with a fine and brilliant 
glaze, and painted in a blue of a singularly rich 
and pure tone, skilfully graduated to suit the 
exigencies of the subjects depicted, which compi ise 
landscapes, birds and flowers, all rendered with 
great delicacy in the details and boldness in tire 
leading lines. We refer at some length to this 
branch of the industry, for we are convinced that 
such plaques as these, which can Ire obtained 
as large as 36 inches by 24 inches, would have art 
enormous sale in Europe and America for furnish- 
ing purposes, for nothing can exceed the beauty 
of their effect when arranged upon the walls of an 
apartment panelled in oak. It would, for instance, 
be easy to obtain a series of birds, or fishes, or one 
of flowers, or, again, one of shrubs, all of which 
speak a common language in every part of the 
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world. dessert services nothing could be more 
charming than the faience of Salsuma, the Kaga 
waie, and llie poicelain painted in Tokj'O, if the 
artists would but discard the false id.-a instilled 
into them by European tinders, and employ tliei 
undoubted skill in the delineation of natural sub 
jects such as have commended themselves to the 
cultivated tastes of their own countiymen for th 
past two centuries. If this renaissance could be 
brought about, then we should see our homes 
furnished with objects for daily use of beautiful 
waie exquisitely decorated, each piece woithy 
indeed of admiration and pieservation as awoik 
of ait—far more so than most of the atrocious ob¬ 
jects of brie A-biac which are now so common in out- 
shops, misrepresenting the true art of Japan and 
cot nipting our own taste for the beautiful. 

The decoialion of Japanese pottery is interesting 
from another point of view—that of its influence 
upon the designs for textile fabrics which are made 
in this country for that matket. It abounds with 
symbols and forms instinct with meaning to every 
Japanese, no matter how humble he may be. 
Fa e only the group of symbols known as Taka- 
ra-mono —the precious things—which are used not 
alone upon pottery, but upon almost everything 
that enters into the daily life of the people, and 
which, it will be conceded, must be moie agree¬ 
able to the eye of the buyer and wearer of our 
fabrics than the ill-drawn daisies and rosebuds 
which ai e now so generally used on such printed 
goods. These foi ms aie diawn, and their signi¬ 
ficance described, in the Notes to ‘‘Japanese Pot¬ 
tery,” and we may only briefly refer to them here. 
The anchor is thtf emblem of safely; lluee flaming 
balls typify the soul ; the s/iippo and liana bishi, a 
beautiful and easily adapted ornamental form, 
suggests an abundance of precious things ; a 
hammer is symbolical of wealth ; an oiange flower 
is indicative of sweetness; a feather robe and a 
rain cloak respectively suggest future happi ness 
and protection from the inclemency of the weather 
in the present life; the fan is the emblem of com¬ 
mand ; a group of the koban —a form of money— 
is a symbol of plenty; rolls of silken biocade 
signify luxury and splendour. And there are 
many other forms of similar import and signifi¬ 
cance, besides exquisite diapers and beautiful 
borders of endless variety, which have been 
drawn by native artists in such decorative fashion 
that they aie at once available for our own 
designers—if they would but endeavour to under¬ 
stand their significance and render them aright 
—as patterns lor the printed cottons which are 
sent from Manchester, and for many other fabrics 
which are shipped to Japan. Bril those who do 
avail themselves of such forms often lake and use 
them at haphazard, forming a combination of 
various forms meaningless to ourselves and absurd 
and offensive to our customers. Of this it would 
be easy to give fifty examples; but perhaps one 
which came under our own notice will suffice to 
illustrate the point we make. Three beautiful 
porcelain jars, rendered in colours and gold in the 
“ Keramic Ar t of Japan,” appear ed to have str tick 
the fattcy of a Manchester “ artist ” employed to 
provide designs for printed dress goods intended 
for shipment to Peru. He accordingly utilised 
lire plate bodily. He did not take from it some 
of the beautiful forms—of which the design con¬ 
tained many—and harmonise them into an artistic 
whole, but he copied the set of three vases, 
with their loose covers, complete, and repeated the 
subject until the piece of cotton was covered. 
The Liverpool merchant who had selected this 
pattern considered it truly delectable, and took 
much pride in pointing out to the writer the 
benefit that English designers were deriving from 
the beautiful plates he had provided them with in 
his work referred to ! Alas ! he could Hot realise 
what an incongruous sight a Peruvian lady would 
be in a dress with a pattern representing her car- 
ryirtg, suspended from her waist, at least nitre 
immense jars which could not weigh less (hair a 
hundredweight apiece ! It was witlr a feeling of 
relief that we learnt that the goods were not 
destined for Japan.— James L. Bowes, in the 
European Trade Mail. 


London, May 3rd. 

The Portuguese have occupied Massitesse, 
and the agents of the Chartered Company have 
retired to Mutassa. 

London, May 4th. 

Sixty thousand workmen paraded London 
on Sunday last in favour of the eight hours’ 
movement. There was no disturbance. 

London, May 6th. 

The Marquis di Rudini has accused Mr. 
Blaine of disregarding the diplomatic usages 
of civilized nations, adding that it is useless to 
further pursue the discussion of the Orleans 
affair, since the United Slates Government has 
declared itself to be not answerable for the acts 
of individual States of the Union. 


(Fkom the Singapore Free Press.") 

London, April 17th. 

Captain Verney is returning to London, but 
Mr. De Cobain is beyond Britisli jurisdiction. 

London, April 20th. 

Mr. Secretary Blaine, in replying to Italy, 
recogntses the principle to indemnify victims if 
it is proved that treaty rights have been violated. 
If justice in Louisiana fails to punish lynchers, 
another remedy will be considered. 


TIME TAlil.ES 


AND 


STEAM EES. 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains lkavk Shimbashi Station at 6 ,* 7 , 8 , 
9 < 9-35.t 10 .. 45 , and 11.40 J a.in , and 1 . 10 , 2 . 2 o,f 3.35 
4-45i 5-55. 6 . 50 .f 7 30 , 8 . 30 , 9 . 50 ,* and 11 . 15 * p.in. 

Up 1 kains i.eavk Yokohama Station at 6 . 30 , 7 . 45 ,* 
8 . 20 , 9 . 20 ,* 10 . 10 , and 11 . 251 - a.in., and 12 . 55 , 1 . 50 I+ 
2 . 55 , 4 4 . 51 ,* 5 . 45 , 7 . 05 . 8 . 8 58 ,f 9 . 55 , and 11 . 05 * p.m. 

I* aues First-class, sen (to \ second-class, sen 40- 
and third-class, sen 20. ’ 

trains marked ;*l run through without stopping at Omori, 
Kawasaki, and r»urunii Stations. Those marked (t, run 
through without stopping at Omori and rsiinnni Stations 
I hose marxed (t) run through without stopping at Tsurumi 
ot.it ion. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

..♦ — 

[Reuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.] 

London, April 30th. 

Manipur has been occupied without op¬ 

position. The enemy fled. 

The following is the result of the race for the 
Two Thousand Guineas :— 

Common. 1 

Orvieto. 2 

Peter Flower . 3 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains i.havk Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
IO.25 a.m and 12.35, 3.10, 4.30, 5,45, 7.40, and 10.40 
p.in.; and Ko/.n (up) at 6.09, 7.3.1, 9.40, and 11.05 
a.in., and I.I2, 3.13, 5.15, 7.17, and 9.43 p.m. 

1 ' ah its — T., Hodogaya, lit si .class sen 6 _ second, 
class sen 4, tl.iid-elass sen 2; to Totsnlta, sen 18, sen 
12. sen 6 ; to Ofima seu 36, sen 24, sen 12 ; to Fuji, 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 
and to Ko7.il, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yhmoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jmrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and M.vanoshita 
( distance it ri) 


O FUN A-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

1 rains lkavk Okuna (down) at 7.26, 9.40, and 
11.03 and 12.20. 2.10, 3 - 5 °. 5 - 09 , 6.25, and 8.20 
p.111.; Kamakura (down) at 7.35, 9.51, and 11.13 a in 
and 12.31, 220,4.01, 5.18, 6.36, and 8.31 p.in.; and 
Dzushi (down) at 7.43, 10, and 11.22, a.in., and 12.40, 
2.29, 4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 8 40 p.m.; Yokosuka (up) 
at 6.25, 802, 10.25, :,n <l 11.40 a.m., and 1.30, 3, 4.30 
5.45, and 7.35 p.m.; Dzushi (up) at 6.41, 8.16, 1040’ 
and 11.55 a.m., and 1.45, 3.16, 4.46, 6, and 7.51 p m - 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.30, 8.25, and 10.49 a-™-, and 
12.04, 1 - 54 . 3 26, 4.55, 6.08, and 8 p.m. 

Farks —To Kamakura, first-class sen g, second, 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Dzushi sen 15 ,sen 10, 
sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 

SHINJ 1 KU-HACHIOJI RAILWAY. 

Trains lkavk Shinjiku, Tokyo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9-55 a.m. and 12.52. 4, and 7 p.m ; and Hachioji 
( up) at 5.25, 8.25. and 11.25 a.m. and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m. 

Fares First-class sen go ; second-class sen 60 
third-class sen 30. 

TOKYO-MAKBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains lkavk T6kv 6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.35, 
8.50, and 11.35 a.m., and 2.43 and 5.45 a , lt j 

Makhasiii (up) at 6 and 11.45 a.m., and 2.40, 5.45 
and 8.50 p.m. 

OYAMA.MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 7.10 and 9.20 a m. 
and 2.20 and 5 25 p m.; Kiriu (down) at 5, 9 04, and 
11.14 a.m., and 4.19 p.m.; Maebashi (up) at 610 and 
1015 a.m., and 2 and 6.30 p.m.; and Kiriu (up) at 
5.10, 7.10, and n. 17 a.m., and 3.07 p m. 

Fares— Oyama to Kiriu, firsbclass.yeit 1.29, second, 
class sen 86, third-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1 98, second-claNS yen 1.32, third-class sen 69. 

TAKHTOYO-OBU RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Taketovo (up) at 8 a.m. r and 1.50 
4.20 p.m., and Obu (down) at 2.55, 5.25, and 9.05 p.m. 

Fares —Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Kozu at 8.26 and 10.33 a.m., 
and 2.05, 4.42, 6.09, and 12.08 p.m. ; Gotemba at 9.48 
and II.55 a-m , and 3 32, 6.08, and 7.35 p.m., and 1.24 
a.tn.; Numazu at 10.37 a.m., and 1, 4.35, 7.08, and 

8.30 p.m., and 2.12 a.m.; Shizuoka at 6 a.m., and 
‘2 i 7 , 3 30 , 6.20, and 8.55 p m,, and 3.45 a.m.; Ha¬ 
mamatsu at 9.05 and n 55 a.m., and 2.44, 6, and 
850 p.m , and 6.10 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.08 a.m., 
and 1.05, 3.48, 7.08, and 9.55 p.m., and 7.20 a.m.; 
Obu at 1151 a.m., and 2.49, 5.21, 8 52 and 11,26 
p m., and 8.59 a.m.; Nagoya at 5.45, a.m., and 12.45, 
3 35 . 6 03, 10.05, and 12.05 P m , and 9.43 a.m.; Gifu 
at 6.43 a m., and 152.4.45, 7, 11.15, and 12.57 p.m., 
and 10 48 a.m.; Ogaki at 7.10 a.m., and 2.22, 5.18, 
7.29, and 11.40 p.m., and 1.25 and 11.20 a.m.; Mai- 
baka at 5.40 and 8 32 a.m., and 3 47, 6.47, and 8.46 
p.m., and 2.40 a.m. and 12 50 p.m.; Hikone at 5.34 
and 843 a.m., and 3.59, 7, and 8.57 p.m., and 2 51 
a.m. and 1.01 pin.; Baba (Otsu) at 7.35 and 10.18 
a m., and 6, 8 36, and 10 26 p.m., and 4 20 a.m., and 
2.40 p.m.; Kvoroat 8 27 and 11.05 a.m., and &50, 
9.21, and 11.05 p.m., and 5.05 a.m„ and 3.30 p.m.; and 
Osaka at 10.04 a.in , and 12.36, 8.20, 10.51, and 12.30 
p.in., and 6.28 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Up Trains lkavk Kobe at 6.15 and 8.55 a.m. and 
12. 1.50, 3.20. and 9.18 p.m.; Osaka at 4.45, 7.27, and 
10.05 a *™-» ami 1.08, 2.54, 4 25, and 10.55 p.111.; Kyoto 
at 6.07, 8.55, and 11 35 a.m., and 2.45. 4.34, 6.02, and 

12.30 p.m.; B\ba (Otsu) at 6.47 and 9.38 a.m., and 

I 2 ‘ 2 3 < 3 - 3 2 > 5 - 19 , and 6.50 p.m., and 1.15 a.m.; Hi. 
Kone at 8.16 and 11.07 a.m., and 1.53, 5.01,6.59, and 
8.27 p.in., and 2 50 a m. ; Maibara at 8.30 and 11.21 
a.m., and 2.09, 5.16, and 7.16 p.mt, and 3 05 a.in. • 
Ogaki at 6 10 and 9*48 and 12.35, 3 * 25 , 6*32 

and 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 a.m.; Gifu at 6.41 and 10.14 
a.in., and 1.01, 3.51, 6.58, and 9.02 p.m., and 4.44 
a.m. ; Nagoya at 8.20 and 11.14 a.m., and 2.05, 4 46, 
and 8.10 p.m., and 5.45 a.m, ; Obu at 9.01 and 11^55 
a.m., and 2.52, 5.23, and 8.50 p.in., and 6.20 a.m. • 
Ioyohashi at 10.40 a.m., and 1.36, 4.48,7.09, and 
10.29 P*m., and 7.56 a.m. ; Hamamatsu at 6,15 a.in. 
and 12 15, 2 50, 6.15, and 11.40 p.m,, and 9.02 a.m. • 
Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8.51 a.in., and 3 and 5.20 
p.m.. and 2.05 and 11.17 a.m.; Numazu at 7.03 and 
10.35 a.m., and 4.45 and 7.14 p.111., and 3 40 a.111., 
and 12 55 p.111. ; Gotkmba at 8.15 and i 1 50 a.m., and 
5.54 and 82S p m., and 4.52 a.m., and 1.57 p.m.- 
and Kozu at 9.40 a.111., and 1.14, 7.17, and 9 43 p.m.’ 
and 6 09 a.m., and 3.13 p.m, ’ 

Farks— Kozu toGotemba: first-class, 66,second- 

class sen 44, third-class sen 22 ; to Numazu yen i.n 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yen 3 . 57 , .yen 2.38, yen 1.19- to 
Ioyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41 ; to Obu yen 
5 22, yen 348, yen 1.74; to Nagoyayen 5.58, yen 
3.72, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.03 • 
to Ogaki yen 6 42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7 ° 5 i > en 4 - 7 °. y g,t 2 35 ; to Hilcone_ye« 7.17,yen 4.78 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10. yen 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8,40, yen 5 60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6. 14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 981 yen 
6 - 54 . yen 3.27. _ 

UTS U NO MIY A - NIK K O RAILWAY. 

Timins leave Utsunomiya (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 *•■»., and 12.25 and 3.05 p.m.; and N.kko (up) 
at 7.20 and 11.55 a.m., and 2.25 and 4.55 p.m. 

,L- F j , ’T S ~ Flrbt ' cI * ss ’ 75 sen > second-class, 50 sen, 
third-class, 25 sen. 

YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stkamkks lkavk the Nippon HatODa daily at 8 30 
a.m ana 12.30 and 3.30 p.in. ; and lkavk Yiikosuka 
ac 8.30 a.m.. ana 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.—Fare, sen ao. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


iai, ) 


is ijuk 


N. Y. K. 


NEXT MAIL 

From Shanghai 
Nagasaki 
Kobe. ... 

From America ... pet O. & O. Co. 

From Hongkong, per R. & O. Co 

Re gagrs 1 *- c - p - Mc °- 

Hongkong. per M M. Co. Friday, May i 5 th.§ 

From Hongkong, per O. & O. Co- Wed’day, May nth 
From America ... per P. ,M. Co. Monday* May 25th H 


Friday. May 15th. 

Wed’day, May nth.* 
Sunday, May loth.f 


* Sa £ l ' r ?"cisco on April 35th. \Jncona left Nagasaki 

lJfr h |?L 6l w ' * Part ‘'T left Hongkong on. May jth. | Sasrhaiien 
Honii 8 K a.°” 2 th ' 11 0ceani: (with French maH) lift 

Hongkong on May 7 th. % China left Sau Francisco on^lay 7 lh. 


For 


TH K 

Europe, *i 4 


next mail I.KAVKS 


Shanghai . per M. M. Co. 

For Shanghai, ) 

Kobe, and > per N. Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... ) 

For Canada, &c. perC. P.M. Co. 
For Hongkong... per P. Si O. t o, 

Kor America. per O. Si O. Co. 

?or Europe, via 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 

For America. per P. M. Co. 


Digitized by 


Google 


Sunday, May 10th. 

Tuesday, May 12th. 

Fiidav, May 15th. 
Saturday, May 16U1. 
Saturday, May 16th. 

Sunday, May 24th. 
Thursday, May 28th. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Totomi Mum, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Fnlcii, 
2nd May,—Yokosuka Docks 2nd May.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Saga mi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
3rd May,— Kobe 2nd May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Mam, Japanese steamer, 2,005, Pyno, 
41I1 May,—Sliimouoseki 1st May, Genet al. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyokuni Marti, Japanese steamer, 690, Tosaka, 
4tli May,—Tokyo 3rd May, General.— Milsu 
Bishi Colliery Co. 

Chttyetsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 928, S. Oka, 
41I1 May,—Nagasaki isl May, Ballast.—Cliuye 
tsu Ska. . 

Hiogo Marti, Japanese steamer, 896, Nirei, 41 1 * 
May,—Yokkaicbi 3'd May, General. —Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Albany, Bi itish steamer, 1,742, Hood, 41b May,— 
Kobe 3rd May, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Fushiki Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Baislow, 
41b May,—Sakata 2nd May, Rice.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Katano Marti, Japanese skip, 775, Yamasbita, 51b 
May,—Sbimonoseki, Coal.—Sanosba. 

Sat sit ma Marti, Japanese sleamei, 1,160, Brown, 
51b May,— Hakodate 2nd May, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen ICaisba. 

Frigga, German steamer, 1,400, Nagel, 51I1 May, 
— Hongkong 28th April, General.—Simon, Evers 
& Co. 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J.Wynn, 
51b May,—Kobe 41b May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Picciola, Get man steamer, 875. Nessan, 5 1 ' 1 May, 
— Nagasaki 1st May, Coal.— Milsu Bishi Sba. 

Ciiy of Rio Je Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Will. Wat d, 6tit May,—San Fiancisco 141I1 and 
Honolulu 23rd April, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Mat it, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekslrand, 
6tb May,—Hakodate 41b May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Niigata Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,096, At at, 
7U1 May,— Kobe 6tb May, Genetal.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Idzunto Marti, Japanese steamer, 436, Ilayasbt, 
71I1 May,—Yokkaicbi 61b May, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisba. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Nirei, Sib 
May,—'Yokkaicbi 71b May, Genetal.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
8ib May,—Shanghai and ports Isl Apt il, Gene¬ 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 

Khio, B.itisb steamer, 1,552. Tyson, 81b May,— 
Kobe 71b May, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,775* Alex. 
Clatk, 2nd May,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bel! & Co. . 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Nirei, 2nd 
May,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisba. 

Wakattotira Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 2nd May,—Hakodate, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisba. 

Alexandrine (18), Get mail cruiser, Captain von 
Franizius, 3>d May,—San Fiancisco. 

Leipzig (22), German flagship. Captain Rotger, 
31 d May,—San Fiancisco. 

Sophie (18), German cruiser, Captain Kitkbof, 
3rd May,—San Fiancisco. 

Mi ike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,082, Macmillan, 
3 ,d May, —Sbimonoseki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Niigata Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Aiai, 3rd 
May,— Kobe, Genetal.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Volt unto (8), Italian corvette, Captain Roych, 
31 d May,—Yokosuka Dock. 

Sakata Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,197. Walter, 
41b May,—Niigata, Genetal.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Sendai Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Spiegaltbal, 
41I1 May,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisba. 

]V. W. Crapo, American bat It, 1,573, Hardy, 4th 
May,— Puget Sound, Ballast.—Captain. 

Bankokti Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,48s, Okuma, 
41b May,—Kobe, General.—Asa no Sba. 

Kaisose, British steamer, 1,934, G. L. Castle, 41b 
May,—Kobe, Genetal.—W. M Stiacban & Co. 

Northern, Biilisli steamer, 1,406, Richardson, 4th 
May,— Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Chttyetsu Marti, Japanese steamer, 928, S. Oka, 
5 h .May,— Nagasaki, Ballast.—Japanese. 

City of Poking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Senile, 51b May,—San Ftaucisco via Honolulu, 
Mails and Genetal.— P. M. S.S. Co. 


Bengloe, Biitisb steamer, 1,158, Farquhar, 5th 
May,— Kobe, Genetal.—Comes & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Niici, 5th 
May,—Yokkaicbi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
51b May,—Sbangbai and pot ts. General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisba. 

Salami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 

51b May,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yusen 

Kaisba. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
6th May,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Totomi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,396, Fukui,6th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisba. 
City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win. Ward, 7ill May.—Hongkong, General.— 
P. M. S.S. Co. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Bat stow, 
71b May,—Niigata, Genetal.— Nippon Yusen 
Kaisba. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,005, Pyne, 
71I1 May, — Sbimonoseki, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
71b May,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisba. 

Picciola, German steamer, 875, Nessan, 71b May, 
—Nagasaki, Ballast.— Milsu Bishi Sba. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekslrand, 
8 th May,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisba. 

PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per Biitisb sleamei Frigga, from Hongkong: — 
Mr. Roper in cabin. 

Pet Japanese steamer Omi Marti, from Kobe :— 
Mr. Geotge Braillnvaitiu cabin; 153 passenget s 
in sleet age. 

Pet Ameiicati steamer City of Rio de Janeiro. 
from San Ft ancisco vi/i Honolulu:—Cointuaiidei 
Felix McCutby, U.S.N., Paymaster and Mrs. C. 
M. Ray, U.S.N., Miss Buckhatl, Mr. Louis 
Uoehmei, M>. I'".. H. Patkinsoti, Mrs. T. M. John¬ 
son, Messrs. Geo. Hamilton, II. S. Miller, J. VV. 
Girdlesione, Gadmi Muiiii, M. Levy, and S. Ozrki 
in cabin. For Hongkong: Miss Nellie Haivev, 
Mr. C. F. Von Saulon, Mr. L. Anderson, Mr. R. 

H. Bruce, Miss Nyrup, and Mr. M. Flattering in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Mam, from Ha¬ 
kodate:—25 passengers in steerage. 

Pet Japanese steamer Niigata Marti , from Kobe : 
— Messrs. W. K. Ttesize and S. Machida in 
cabin; 75 passengers in ste'eiage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shanghai 
and pmts:—Miss Futber, Mis. McLennan, Miss 
McLennan, Mrs. Redding, Miss Redding, Mis. 
Gotham, Messrs. G. R. Mosle, F. Souler, D. W. 
Colton, J. A. Wabbs, Inouye, Mettiman, T. P. 
Tyler, C. Cromie, J. Gitmey, J. John, and J. 
Sloddart in cabin ; Mr. and Mrs. Kawasaki and 
Madame Botiueau in second class, and 58 passen 
gets in sleet age. For San Francisco: Mr. and 
Mis. Simpson and maid, Miss Simpson, and Dr. 
and Mis. R B. Beebe and 2 children in cabin. 
departed. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Sbang¬ 
bai and ports: —Mr. and Mrs. Faiquhar, Messrs. 
Stediford, Sawyer, Sierich, C. D. Colhoun, and 
Cheung Y. Kin in cabin; Mr. and Miss Flint, Mr. 
and Mis. Koino.i, Mrs. Indo, Miss Toyonaga, 
Miss Isbi, and Mr. Waki in second class, and 71 
passengets in steetage. 

Pet American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco:—Mr. Elliot Stone, Mr. Wm. Bowman, 
Ml. and Mis. W. T. Spinney, Mr. D. W. Jones, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Lewis, Mr. and Mis. T. 
Piiy, daughter, 2 cbildien, infant, and European 
maid, Rev. and Mrs. A. G. Jones, child, and infant, 
Mr. A. L. Rathbone, Mr. C. F. Findlay, Dr. and 
Mrs.'W. H. Curtis and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. 

I, i Chun Kwan, Mr. Geo. Wigley, Surgeon G. 
Gliffitbs, B.A., Ml. and Mis. J. Nation, Mr. J. 
Westenbnlz, Mr. Aseu and daughter, Mr. J. T. 
Cassch, Mr. F. A. Wendt, Mr. J. Dobtowlski, 
Mr. d'Abbadie, Mr. C. C. Wiget, Mr. L. A. R. 
Wallace, Mr.' J. B. MaiiMir, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Roome, Mr. VV. Pilcher, Mr. A. Spring, Mr. F. W. 
Hickson, Mr. F. Ronalds, Rev. and Mrs. H. G. 
Underwood and infant, Mr. J. Schmeidell, Mr. F. 
Neck, Rev. and Mrs. Harris, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Marshall, Mr. C. Bugler, Mr. O. Scliinne, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. D. McKay, Mrs. Valois, Mrs. M. 
Fianlzius, Mr. A. L. Bagnali. Mr. Walter Hunt, 
Mrs. Jas. Marthon, Mrs. J. S. McShane, 3 children, 
2 Japanese servants, and 1 Chinese servant, Mr. 
P. H. Gordon Cotton, Mr. K. Hishilani, and Mr. 
G. Sei vice in cabin. 

Per Ameiican steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for Hongkong:—Messrs. W111. Rhodes and W. 
E. S. Fales in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Pei Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, fioin Sbangbai 
and poi Is :— l'i easui e §30,000.00. 

Per American sleamei City of Peking, for San 
Fi aucisco: — 


IK a , 

SAN O I II EH 

iHiNcmcti, viiiu, orri^s, 


Hyogo . 

. — 

39' 

33' 

722 

V okotiama. 

. 278 

3*349 

2,922 

6.749 

I longkong. 

. 43 

25 

21 

89 

Total .... 

. 32« 

3.9^5 

3,274 

7.56o 


S 1 1 

K . 




SAN 

NEW 

O 1 II EH 



» H A NC.IHCti . 

OIMK. 

CM 1 KK. 


Shanghai . 


379 

— 

3S9 

Hongkong ... 


180 

— 

180 

Yokohama... . 


553 

— 

553 

Tot at . 


1,112 

— 

1,122 


Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shanghai 
and poits:—Treasure §30,000. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Bt own, 1 epoi ts : — Left Hakodate the 2nd May al 
2 p.m.; bad light to moderate soutbeily winds and 
misty weather with increasing soutbeily swell. 
Arrived at Oginohama the 3rd at 2.30 p.m. and 
left the 24th at 6 a.m. ; bad light not tliet ly winds 
and foggy weather with high soutbeily swell, fog 
lifting al 9 30 a.in.; passed lnubnye at 9 p.m. 
wind shifted to southward increasing ftotn light 
to fresh breeze with cloudy weather and moderate 
southerly sea; rounded Noshima the 51I1 al 4.30 
a.111. with strong soutbeily winds and passing 
showers and haze over the land. Arrived at Yo¬ 
kohama at 8 a.m. 

The Biitisb steamer Frigga, Captain Nagel, 

1 epuils:—Left Hongkong the 28th April; ft0111 the 
28th to the 2nd May strong N.E. monsoon and 
heavy sea j the 3rd vaiiable winds and rain, and 
from the 31 d to the 5th fiesli southerly winds with 
iain and thick weather,. Anived al Yokohama 
at 4.30 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
Captain Ward, reports :—Lett San Fiancisco the 
14th Apiil. Arrived at Honolulu the 22nd at 1.30 
p.m. and left tlie23>d al 12.15 a.111. Anived at 
Yokohama the 6th May at 12 noon. Passage, 21 
days, 2 boms, and 22 minutes; from Honolulu, 12 
days, 15 hours, and 55 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Mam, Captain 
Ekstraud, reports:—Left Hakodate the 41b May 
al 2 p.m.; bad light variable winds and mist; at 
8 p.m. set in foggy remaining so till 6 a.m. on the 
51 ii, the weather clearing a little, wind light fioin 
west and north; had light hieezewilh overcast sky 
and S.W. swell to Kanousaki. An ived at Yoko¬ 
hama tlie 61I1 May at 2.30 n.m. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Arai, repot ts: — Left Kobe (lie 6th May al 12.10 
p.m.; had fine weather and smooth sea all the way. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 71b May at 7.40 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports: — Left Shanghai the 1st May at 
350 p.m.; bad dull foggy weather and model ate 
S. E. winds till morning of the 2nd; thence to poi t 
moderate W. wind and fine weather. Anived at 
Nagasaki the 3rd at 8 a m. and left the 41b at 5 
p.m.; bad overcast thick weather with strong 
weslei ly'gale and heavy sea throughout the pass¬ 
age. Ai 1 ived at Sbimonoseki the 51b al 6.IO a.m. 
and left at 9 a.m.; bad weather fine and clear with 
fine weslei ly wind. Arrived at Kobe the 6th at 
4.15 a.111. and left the 7th at noon; bad fine wea¬ 
ther with light southerly winds and passing clouds 
to Oshima, passed there at 8 p.m.; thence to Rock 
Island modei ate weslei ly winds and smooth sea ; 
passed Rock Island the 8lh at 9.14 a.m. Arrived 
at Yokohama at 3 p.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 

--- ♦ - 

IMPORTS. 


A very quiet tone pervades the market, but the 
demand, though small, seems healthy and resli icted 
to absolute requirements for consumption, and 
with any improvement in the conditions of trade 
ibete would no doubt follow a large business. 
Prices have shown symptoms of steadiness after 
dealers have dtibhled them down unnecessarily, 
and a slight advance has been paid for some 
spinnings of Yarn. Sales for the week amount 
to some 300 bales English Yarns, 1,250 pieces 91b. 
Shillings, 1,250 pieces 8^ lbs., 1,600 pieces T.- 
Clotlis, and 2,000 pieces Victoria Lawn ; also 500 
pieces Italian Cloth, which aie said to be a resale, 
cor TON DECK GOODS. 


1 • •• r 11 

liieySliiilings—S4lh, yds. finches $1.50 to 
Grey Shillings—ylli, 384 y<ls. (5iiii:lies 1.65 to 

I‘. Cloth—7th, 24 yAids, 32 inches . 1.25 to 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yauls, 44 inches .. 1.20 to 

Punts—Annulled,24 yards, 30indies... 1.40 to 
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Cotton—-ItaliansanilSatlee.i* Hlsclc, 3a r» 

inches .107 to 015 

l uilcey Beds—ijto aift, 2| yaida, \t> r»" ->* *. 

inclics . i.07i li> 1.154 

I'mi icey Beds—2i to 3 Mi, 24 yaids, .40 

inches . ..274 lo • -47i 

I in key Keili—44 to |Hi. i| yanls, 40 

incites . 1.S7410 1.924 

Velvets—Black,35 yards, 22indies ... 450 to 6,00 

Victoria I.awns, 12 yanls, 42-3 incites .. 050 In 0.65 

l a If ach-lnv. 12 ya*‘Is, 41 incites 1 2S to 2.25 

Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2lb, 24/25 yards, ;o inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to2.Klb, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.81b, 24/15 yards, 30 inches, 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
WOOI.I.ICMS. 

Plain Oilcans, 10-42 yards, 32 inches $4 00 in 3 50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 incites best 0.244 to 28 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 

Medium. 0.20 to 24 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common . 0.16 to 20 

Monsseline de l.aine—Crape, 24 yaids, 

31 inches ... 0.114 to 0.154 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths—Presidents, 54 (4 56 inches ... 0 47410 0 52$ 

Cloths—Union, 54 («j .56 inches . 0.30 to 0.60 

Blankets—Scai let and Gieen, 4 to 34 ft, 

per ft . ii.30 I" 0.39 

COTTON VARNS. 

Nos. 16/24, Ordinary. . 00 to 27 00 

Nos. i 6’24, Medium. 27.25 to 28.00 

Nos. 16/24, G»»d to Heat. 28 25 to 30 00 

Nos. 16/24, Reveise . 30 00 1032 00 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 28 50 to 29 00 

Nos. 28 32, Medium. 29.50 to 30 50 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Rest. 30 75 to 32 00 

Nos. 38/12, Medium to Heal . 35 00 1036 50 

No. 32s, Two-fold . 34 00 (03500 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 35 50 to 37.50 

PKK BACK. 

No. aos, Bombay . 70.00 to 78 00 

No. 16s, Bombay . 70.00 to 77.00 

Nos. 10/1 1, Bombay. — 

METALS. 

Trade still very quiet, and transactions only on 
a limited scale have been done at about previous 
rates. Buyers, however, offer business at reduc¬ 
tions which cannot be entertained. 

Plat Bars, 4 iucli. }2-8o to 2.95 

Flat Bars, 4 inch. 2.90 to 2.95 

Round and square up to J inch . 2.80 to 2.95 

Nailrod, assorted .. Nom. 

Nailrod, small size. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.90 lo 3.05 

Sheet Iron. 3.00 to 3.40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.20 to 6.40 

Wire Nails, assorted. 4.50 to 4 65 

Tin Plates, per box . 5.60 to 5 80 

Pin Iron, No. 3 . t .30 to 1.35 

KKBOSENE. 

Market unchanged, and in the absence of busi¬ 
ness rales are nominal. No fresh arrivals during 
the week. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . $1.60 to 1.674 

Cornel. 1 62I to 1.65 

Devoe. 1 60 to 1.624 

Russian. 1.55 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

Sugar still dull, and holders of Brown Formosa 
will not part without an advance of 10 to 15 cents 
on present offers. 

PICUL. 

Brown Talcao. I4.15 104 20 

Brown Daitong . 3.15104.10 

Brown < auton . 5.00 to 6.00 

Brown Java and Penang. 5.50 to 6.00 

White Refined . 490107.70 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SII.K. 

Our last issue was dated the 1st insl., since 
when there has been very little doing in this 
market, settlements by foreign firms amounting 
only to 182 piculs, divided tints :—Hanks 39 piculs, 
Filatures 50 picul-, Re-reels 65 piculs, Kakeda 28 
piculs; direct shipments 72 piculs, which bting the 
total of liie week’s export business up to 254 piculs. 

The smallness of this week’s business is partly 
due to the reduced and poorly assorted stock now 
in the inaiket, partly to the indifference shown by 
buyers pending news about the new crop. This, 
combined with higher exchange, has given the 
above results. 

Supplies from the interior have come in steadily, 
and the stocks have been increased by about 350 
piculs, standing now at 2,400 piculs against only 
2,000 piculs at the same date last year. 

The out-turn of the new crop cannot yet be posi¬ 
tively predicted. There is a rumour that in some 
districts the mulbeiry leaves have been damaged 
by fiosts, but to what extent is not known. Othei- 
wise the prospects remain very favouiahle and, 
if all goes well, a large crop may be expected. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the week, the P. & O. steamer Verona on 
the 2nd taking 202 bales for Europe, and the 
P. M. steamer City of Peking, on the 51I1, which 


canied 553 hales to New Yoik. These shipments 
Ining this season’s expoit figures to 32,186 piculs, 
against 35,158 piculs at same date last year, and 
39,710 piculs in 1889. 

Hanks .—Stocks in this class have been incteas¬ 
ed by arrivals front the interior, and stand now 
at 200 piculs. The settlements reported consist of 
a few small parcels of Shinshti at funner prices. 

Filatures .—Only a few small lots of vaiiotts 
descriptions were taken up, the largest of them 
being 12 piculs Kaimeisha at $622^. About 60 
piculs of crack chop Shinshti Filalutes, held by a 
foreign speculator, have been taken up for New 
Yoik at $635; these were lepoited as settled when 
they were fiist taken intogodowu and do not enter 
in this week’s settlements. 

Re-reels .—A small business going on in second 
and third class qualities at from 8560 lo 8530, and 
best at $6oo. Rejections in this class of silk con¬ 
tinue to be rather heavy compared with the settle¬ 
ments. 

Kakeda .—The settlements reported consist of 
two lots No. 1 and 2 Horse-head chop at 8590 and 
$575- 

Oshu and Hamatsuki .—Nothing done in these. 
yooiAi ions. 

Hanks—N6. 14. Nom. _ 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliinslm) .toe t 0 r,r 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joslui) . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 (Sliinslm).. 51310520 

Hanks—No. 24 ( Joslui). Mom. _ 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . Nom. 500 to 510 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 34 . Nom. — 

Filatures—l‘'.xtra 10/12 deniers. Nom 650 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. Nom. 64010645 

Filatuies—No. 1, 10; 13 deniers . 63010640 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. 630 to 640 

Filatuies—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 den. 610 to 615 

Filatuies—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 610 to 615 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 590 to 600 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deuieis . 56010570 

Re-reels—Extra . Nom. _ 

Re-reels—(Oshu) Best No. 1 . Nom. 610 to 620 

Re-ieels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 600 to 6io 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denieis . 58010590 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. 570 to 575 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 550 to 560 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 denieis . Sto to sao 

Kakedas—Extra .. 605 

Kakedas No. r . 5 S 5 to 5QS 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 575 to 5 s 0 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 560 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 550 

Kakedas—No. 3 . 535 

KaUedas-No. 34 . 5^5 to 530 

Kakedas—No. 4. 5 , 5 t0 520 

Oshu Sendai—No. 24 . Nom. 54010550 

Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2. Nom. 535 10540 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. 500 to 520 

Sodai—No. a4 . Nom. _ 

Expoi t Raw Silk Tables to 8lh May, 1891 

18X8-89. 

Hu ■>, 

20,366 
18.978 


S • a • 0 11 1 8 90 g t. 
Halm. 

It 111 ope. 14,064 

America . 17,489 


1 oti 


(Bales 31,553 
t Piculs 32,186 


Settlements and Direct ) •• i-». 

Export from tst July ) -*3.400 
Stock, 8th May . 2,400 


18M9 90. 
It.. ... 

'•1.639 

20,059 

34 698 
35058 

rn:ui a. 
35.300 
2,000 


Available supplies to dale 35,800 37,300 41,700 

WASTE SILK. 

The demand in this branch continues active and 
is only checked by the poor quality on offer; any 
thing suitable is readily taken up at lull pi ices. 
Settlements for the week amount to 498 piculs, 
divided thus Noshi 212 piculs, Kibiso 240 piculs,’ 
Sundries 46 piculs. 

Ai rivals have been small and stocks have been 
reduced to 3,500 piculs. 

The Verona (2nd ills!.) took 371 piculs for Eu¬ 
rope, which shipment biings present expoit figures 
up to 29,345 piculs, against 28,017 piculs at same 
date last year, and 30,121 piculs in 1889. 

Noshi .— The settlements weie principally Joshu 
at from $65 to 883$ according to quality. A small 
lot of Oshu No. 2, was purchased at 8115, and 25 
piculs of Tomioka Filature taken in at 8142$. 

Kibiso. —Several lots of Filature btought up to 
^lie refuse of some and Hachioji 

Kibiso was taken into godowu at fiom $7! to $14, 

Sundries .—The hulk of the settlements consisted 
of Neri at from $io£ to $15- A small lot of Ku- 
deu-ito brought 875 ; a few hales Tama ito 8210 

Quotations remain nominally unchanged. 

QUOTA I IONS, 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best.Nom. —- 

Noslii-ito—Filature, Best . . 

Noshi-ito—Eilat me, Good ..j, 35 to j, 40 

Noslii-ito—Filature, Medium. 120 t„ , 30 

Noslii-ito—O.shin, Good to Best . 1 JO to 140 

Nnshi-ito—Shinshti, Best . . 

Noslii-ito—Shinshti, Good . 100 to 110 

Noslii-ito—Sliinslm, Medium. . 

Noslii-ito—Uusliii, Good to Best . 130 to 140 

Noslii-ito— Joshu, Best . S5 to 874 

Noslii-ito—Joslui, Good .:. 774 to 80 

Noslii-ito—joshu, Oidiuary . 70 to 75 


Kil.iso—Filature, Best selected. 110 to 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. 100 to 105 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . — 

Kil.iso—Sliinslm, Best. — 

Kil.iso—Sliinslm, Seconds. 55 to 60 

Kil.iso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kil.iso—joshu. Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kibiso—U.-'dioji, Good . 45 to jo 


Kil.iso—I lack 


I lachoji. Medium to Low. 32410 274 

(il.iso—Nei i, Good to Common . 15 to 8 


Kxpot t TiiItle 

Waste Silk to 8lll May, 

1891 


Sinus 1890-91. 

1889-90. 

1888-89. 


Piculs. 

PlCiil.r. 

. . . 

Waste Silk . 

. 28,058 

25.827 

27.643 

Pierced Coco..us 

. I-.287 

2,190 

2,478 


29.345 

28,017 

30,121 

.Settlements an.l 
Export from ist 

tv: . \ ?iciii.» . 

MI.UI.8. 

2S.450 

rirnii. 
30,650 

stock, 8th May 

•••_. 3.500 

5.250 

3.550 

Available sup pile 

s to date 34,100 

33.700 

34.200 

Exchange has 

experienced a 

further rise, an 


closes firm as follows :—London, 4m/s. Credits, 
3/3S i Documents, 3/3 J ; 6111/s. Credits, 3./3I; Docu¬ 
ments, 3/3J ; New York, 30 d/s, U.S. 879J; 4m/s. 
U.S. §8o; Paris, 4m/s. fcs. 415; 6m/s. tcs. 4.17. 


Estimated Silk 

Stock, 8llt May, i8yl 


Raw. 


Wash. 

PICULS. 






S 1 5 






Kakeda . 

5f * 1 

2*0 

Mawata . 

l 60 

Oshu . 

170 

Sundries. 

190 

Vaysaam Kinds .. 

5 



Total piculs 

. 2,400 

Total piculs ... 

... 3.500 


TEA. 

The season commenced with considerable ac¬ 
tivity so soon as leaf was obtainable in quantities 
for firing on an export scale, and arrivals were 
bought tip as fast as placed on the maiket. Pi ices 

weie fully up to those of last year at same period, 
though these have toned down as large parcels 
artived, and the market thereby steadied. There 

is no doubt now that the quality this year is belter 
than the early pickings of last season, and reports 
from the interior indicate that a laige ciop will be 
gathered. 

fKK PICUL. 

Extra Choicest. $36 to 45 

Choicest. 30 to 35 

Choice. 27 to ;o 

Finest. 24 to 26 

Fine . 20 to 23 

Good Medium . — 

Medium . — 

Good Common. — 

Common . — 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has hardened and closes firm 
quotations. 

Steillii|. — Bank Miltn .... airman.I. . 3/2J 

5tei ling—Hank j nmntl.s’..33 

Sterling — Private 4 mouths’ sight . 3/3i 

Sterling—Private 6 nin.iths'sight . . 3 3J 

On Paris—Bank sight . 4.05 

On Paris—Private 6 mouths' sight. 4.16 

On Hongkong — Hank sight. j °/ dis. 

On llongKong — Piivate 10 days’sight . 1 */ c dis. 

On Shanghai— Bank sight . 72J 

On Shanghai—Private 10 .lays’sight. 72J 

On New York—Bank B Ils on demand . 77J 

On New York—Private jo days’ sight . 79 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 77} 

On San Francisco—Private todays’ sight... 79 
Silver . 44$ 


at 


In One Handsome Volume, Royal 8vo, 30s. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN, 

Together with an Account of its Agricul¬ 
ture, Forestry, Mining, Arts, Trade, 
and Commerce. 

By Piof. J. J. RF.IN, University of Bonn. Illu¬ 
strated by Woodcuts, .Lithographs, and 
Native Fabt ics. 

Athenaeum .—“ By far the best book that has been written on 
modern Japan." 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform in Size and Type. Second Edition. 

Pi ice 25s. 

JAPAN: 

Travels and Researches undertaken at the 

COST OF THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 

With Twenty Illustrations and Two Maps. 
Spectator .— 11 No existing work on Japan can pretend to vie 
with the present one in the fulness and accuracy with which the 
physiography, natural history, and togography of the country." 

London : 

Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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STEAM LAUNCHES k YACHTS 

Fitted with KINGDOM'S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) arc far superior to any others. 
The chief advantages are:— 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel 

2. •• irst-cUss Woikmans'iip. 

3. Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High iates of-speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

VVe build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 40 tons and 
upwa ds. VVe also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
Tugs, Stem Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames. 
8 tc., Ac. We supply sets « f Machinery separately. We 
' are also sole makers of the 

KINGDON'PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 

Stock sizes, 14 to 6 II.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine 
Awarded I'irst Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng¬ 
land, iSqo, in competition o cn to all makers. 

Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND k CO. 

WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LONDON OFFICE: l8l, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machine! y 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; Loudon Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Suickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a largo exporter of Machinery and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mi. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and si 1 aightforward' 
manner. Address:—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
gineeiing Offices:—181, Queen Viclmia St., f.on- 
don. Registered address lor telegrams—“Wad- 
ham, London.” iy. Jum* 28, 1890. 

KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 

■DUOS, FLF.AS, MOTHS, BF.ETI.KS, and all other insects, 
•D are destroyed bv Kkatiso's Insect Puwdkk, which is quite 
harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Beetle.. the 
success of this I’owder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for and take no other than Kkaiino’s Powder," as imita¬ 
tions are noxious, and fait in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Cliemists, in Tins and Dottles. 

THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
tor all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “ ! he Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia," says —‘‘1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of.the sick, with advice giatis. Ini 
short time 1 had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s fills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, posse-sing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable elfect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. I. T. Cooi'KK. in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1S71, says—”! had \\ ith me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude: and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon ns, until at la-t a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of aeas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to Mck up 
the small remaining “stock." 

S'-'l.d bv all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May isf 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern WheeLSteamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


A.SIK lFO"R, 



And see that each j..c baare z-aron Liebigs Signature 
in Bind Ink across tho Labul. 



OF MEAT 


/} r * & yo y finest and cheapest 

/ / 0\ MEAT-FLAVOURING 

1/ y STOCK FOR SOUPS. 

MADE DIS HES AN D SAUGES. 

t 1 Invaluable for India as 

f/ an Efficient Tonic in all 

To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. _ cases ° * Weakness. 

^ Keeps Brood, m the hottest 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 



LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 


The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Xlbeumatio 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Jj'e- 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 



The Universal itemedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 



f DINNEFGRDS'i 

I FLUID 

Umacnesia/ 


Sold Throughout tne World 

N.B.-ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Awarded Colo Medal L’pool Interni Exhibition, 1888. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 

TOBACCOS 

RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 

LIMITED, 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 

“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish t 
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sending a representative of residents of the city of 
Tokyo to Kyoto to inquire into the condition of 
the Prince Imperial. 

A rumour is current that either Prince Arisugawa 
or Prince Kitashirakawa will be despatched by 
the Emperor as a Special Ambassador to Russia. 

The contract for the work of constructing the 
Minatobashi Bridge, Yokohama, has been ob¬ 
tained by Mr. Ota Rokuro at a cost oiyen 10,250. 


During the month of February last the quan¬ 
tity of coal that arrived at Shanghai was 35,636 
tons, of which 33,976 tons were imported from 
Japan. 

The decoration conferred on Tsuda Sanzo, who 
wounded H.I.H. the Czarevitch at Otsu, was 
cancelled by the Decorations Board on the 12th 
instant. 


Sosuke, Takemoto Haito, Yamoto Naoto, (To¬ 
kyo), Miyagawa Kozan, and Takagi Zenzaburo 
(Kanagawa). 

The Kongo Kan and Hiyei Kan , which left 
Constantinople on February 10th for home, 
arrived on the 10th instant at 10 a.m. at Shina- 
gawa, where they were received by numerous 
boats containing over three hundred persons. 

Marquis Hachisuka, Governor of Tokyo, and 
Mr. Nagaoka Yoshinori, a Tokyo City Coun¬ 
cillor, representing the whole of the Tokyo 
residents, left the capital on the 12th instant to 
visit the Russian Crown Prince. 


The peers of Tokyo met on the evening of 
the 11 th instant at the Nobles’ Club, and decided 
to despatch Marquis Asano Nagauori to visit the 
Czarewitch Kyoto as their representative. He 
started from the capital on the following morning. 
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Yokohama: Saturday, May 16, 1891. 


MARRIAGE. 

On the 15th instant at Christ Chuich, by the Rev. E. 
Champneys Irwine. M A., Walter Dhning. of Yoko¬ 
hama, to I.ydia Norman, daughter of the late Henry 
James, Esq , of Melbourne, Australia. No cards. 

DEATHS. 

At the German Hospital on the evening of the 9th 
inst., aged 31 years, H. Horpner, a native of Ger¬ 
many. 

At German Naval Hospital, May nth, 1891, Harry 
H.Whincup, aged 29 years. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Bishop Nicolai left the capital on the forenoon 
of the 12th instant for Kyoto. 

It is stated that Tates of freight on the Govern¬ 
ment Railways will he lowered from next month. 

The Kabuki Theatre, Tokyo, was closed on the 
12th inst., because of the assault on the Russian 
Prince Imperial. 

The daily average income of the Sanjo Rail¬ 
way Company during the week ended the 5th 
instant was yen 917.099. 

The Meiji Law Institution, Tokyo, was closed 
on the 12th instant in consequence of the as¬ 
sault on H.I.H. the Czarewitch. 

In consequence of the assault on the Czarevitch 
the Nobles’ Schools for Boys and Girls were 
closed on the 12th and 13th instant. 

During last year 85,405 kamme, or 705,583 
pounds of cotton, valued at yen 141,763, were 
produced in Yamanashi Prefecture. 

Viscount Nomura, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Paris, will leave 
Japan about the 23rd instant for his post. 

An extraordinary meeting of members of the 
Tokyo City Assembly was called by the Presid¬ 
ent for the 12th inst. to discuss the propriety of 


An assault was made by a fanatic or madman | 
on the Russian Prince Imperial at Otsu on the i 
11 th instant. The Prince was wounded but not| 
severely. 

Prize medals conferred on Japanese competitors 
at the Paris Exhibition have arrived in Japan, 
and are now being distributed among the 
winners. 

Mr. Okuda Kenzo, Station Master at Mukai- 
hicho, on the Osaka and Kyoto line, was run 
over and killed by a train on the 8th instant at 
that station. 

A telegram from Ashikaga reports a hail storm 
on the 8th instant, and states that damage was 
done to tea plants and mulberry trees in the 
neighbouring districts. 


His Majesty the Emperor proceeded on the 
12th instant by special train to Kyoto to visit the 
Russian Prince Imperial, and accompanied the 
Prince to Kobe on the 12th instant. 


The Bijin , a mr.gazine published in the capi¬ 
tal, was suspended on the 5th instant on the 
ground that an article published in its third 
number was prejudical to public morality. 

During a gale on the 5th instant, two cargo 
boats and three fishing boats were capsized off 
the coast of Naka-kubikigori, Niigata Prefec¬ 
ture, through which eleven lives were lost. 

The sale of a pamphlet called the Danfo-Koko- 
roye-kagami was prohibited by the Home Mini¬ 
ster on the 9th instant on the ground that it con¬ 
tained matter injurious the public morality. 

From the theatrical performances held the other 
day at the Kabuki Theatre in aid of the funds 
of the Tokyo Poor Asylum, there accrued, after 
deducting expenses, a net profit of yen 3,000. 

Important changes are being effected in the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. It is stated that 25 per 
cent, of the salaries of the President, Vice-Pre¬ 
sident. and Directors of the company will be 
cut off. 

Captain Matsunaga, and eleven other officers 
of the Kaimon Kan, who returned home re¬ 
cently from a foreign cruise, were received in 
audience by the Emperor on the nth instant, 
at 10 a.m. 


The ceremony of conferring prizes on the suc¬ 
cessful competitors at the Fine Art Exhibi¬ 
tion at Uyeno was held on the 9th instant, at 
which the following gentlemen received silver 
medals:—Messrs. Tazaki Un (Tochigi), Fu- 
midani Takijiro, Kano Natsuo, Namikawa 


An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 8th instant, at which Counts Matsukaia, 
Saigo, and Goto, and Viscount Aoki were the 
only Minister of State present. Count Oki, 
President of the Privy Council, was also present 
at the meeting. 

By the House of Peers, Prince Konoye Atsu- 
maro and Baron Senke Takatomi have been 
deputed to inquire as to the condition of the 
Crown Prince. Mr. Tsuda, Vice-President of 
the Lower House, and Mr. Sone, Chief Secret¬ 
ary, started from-the capital on the 12th instant 
on a similar mission. 


An outbreak of fire took place on the night of 
the 2nd instant in a house at Aomoricho, Higashi- 
tsugarugori, Aomori Prefecture, and destroyed 
or partly damaged 104 buildings. At Miyata- 
mura, Imizugori, Toyama Prefecture, 69 houses, 
40 sheds, one godown, and one shrine were 
burned to the ground on the 30th till. 


There is not much change to note in the Im¬ 
port trade, though the continued fine weather 
and the promise of abundant crops in every 
direction must materially influence the future. 
For some time past only a very small business 
has been done, but it has been a sound and 
healthy business. During the past week Fancy 
Goods and Woollens have seen scarcely any de¬ 
mand, but Turkey Reds, T.-Cloths, and Grey 
Shirtings have sold to a fair amount. Yarns 
have been taken to the extent of 450 hales, all 
English spinnings, Bombay's being entirely ne¬ 
glected through the competition of Japanese 
Yarn, of which there is a heavy stock on hand. 
There is nothing to report about Metals or Ke¬ 
rosene, but in regard to the latter there ought 
to he a movement shortly, a 9 stocks of oil up 
country must be getting somewhat depleted. 
There are buyers of Sugar, but holders are strong, 
and will not part at prices offered. Small 
parcels, however, continue to be taken, and a 
large business could doubtless be done if terms 
could be arranged. The Silk trade has been 
small, and orders for fine sorts could not he 
executed at any price, in fact merchants here 
are withdrawing quotations from their cir¬ 
culars. Tea fn large quantities comes in, all 
the leaf up to now being of the higher grades. 
Prices appear satisfactory, and quality con¬ 
tinues good. There is nothing now to pre¬ 
vent a large crop of leaf being gathered, and 
if the lower grades when handled turn out fair 
and the manipulation of the leaf continues to 
he as good as at present, doubtless the crop 
will also be of more value than that of last year. 
Exchange has not varied much during the week, 
being only a point below the highest reached 
during the past six days. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

The following Imperial Rescript was published 
on Monday night in the Official Gazette :— 

[TRANSLATION.] 

Imperial Rkscrjpt. 

It was with the most profound grief and iegret 
that, while We, with Our Government and Our 
subjects, have been preparing to welcome His 
Imperial Highness Our beloved and respected 
Crown Prince of Russia, with all the honours and 
hospitalities due to our national guest, We received 
the most unexpected and surprising announce¬ 
ment that His Imperial Highness met with a 
deplorable accident at Otsu, while on his journey. 
It is Our will that justice take its speedy com se 
on the miscreant offender, to the end that Our 
mind may be relieved, and lliat Our friendly and 
intimate relations with Our good Neighbour may 
be secured against disturbance. 

Given at Our Imperial Palace, Tokyo, 

Q p.m. 11tli day of the fifth month 
of the 24th year of Meiji. 

¥ 

• « 

News received from Kyoto at 2 a.m. on 
Tuesday is to the effect that His Imperial High¬ 
ness the Crown Prince is doing well, and that 
the wound is not at all of a dangerous character. 
It appears that although only one blow was 
struck, two wounds were inflicted, one of nine 
centimeters, the other of seven centimeters in 
length. The sword encountered the Prince's 
hat, and by that means the blow was deadened, 
so that the edge of the weapon did not reach 
the bone. 

* 

• • 

The telegrams received on Tuesday in Tokyo 
indicate that the injury received by His Imperial 
Highness the Prince Imperial is not at all of a 
serious character. The sequence of facts as¬ 
certained is as follows :—Having visited various 
places in Otsu and itsenvirons, the Prince lunched 
at the Prefectural buildings, and setting out 
shortly after one o'clock in the afternoon, had 
proceeded about seven or eight hundred yards 
along Kyomachi, when Constable Tsuda Sanzo, 
who formed one of the guard on the right side of 
the road, ran up from behind with his sword drawn 
and aimed a blow at the Prince. The latter’s 
jinriktsha was first in the line, and immediately 
behind him rode Prince George of Greece. 
The sword struck the Prince’s cap, and the force 
of the stroke was thus deadened. Nevertheless 
two wounds were inflicted. Before the assailant 
could renew the attack—if indeed he had any in¬ 
tention of doing so—one of the Prince Imperial’s 
jitirikisha coolies, seized and threw the man 
down, and another coolie, getting possession 
of the sword, gave him two severe but not fatal 
wounds. The Prince did not appear to have felt 
the cut much, and showed no symptoms of faint¬ 
ness. Passing into a shop which was close to 
the place, he took measures to allay the bleed¬ 
ing, and having had the wound bound up, re¬ 
turned to the Prefectural buildings. There 
His Imperial Highness rested for about two 
hours, and then drove to the station and pro¬ 
ceeded by train to Kyoto, reaching the hotel 
at fifteen minutes past five. Telegrams had 
meanwhile been sent to the principal doc¬ 
tors in Kyoto and Osaka, so that immediately 
on arriving in the former place, the dress¬ 
ing of the wounds look place. They were 
found to be nine centimeters and seven centi¬ 
meters in length, but happily the bone of the 
skull had not been injured. The Prince did 
not complain of any pain or exhaustion. He 
retired to rest before midnight, and slept 
soundly for nine hours, rising without any 
fever or suffering. Telegrams were received at 
short intervals throughout the day in Tokyo. 
They all agreed in describing the wounded 
man’s condition as most favourable. One 
message, despatched by Prince Arisugawa 
Takehito to the Empress, at 3.30 p.m. from 
Kyoto, said that the sender had just had an 
i nterview with the Prince Imperial, and found 
him free from fever, pain, or any signs of 
weakness. It may therefore be confidently 
asserted that the injury is of a trifling charac¬ 
ter. As for the would-be assassin, it appears 


that he is a man of 38 years of age, de¬ 
scribed as peaceable and attentive to duty, 
but somewhat bigotted. A shizoku of Uyeno 
in Iga, he was trained for the medical pro¬ 
fession, as had been the case with his ances-. 
tors, but he entered the Army and rose to the 
rank of Sergeant-major, distinguishing him¬ 
self in the Satsuma Rebellion, and receiving 
a Seventh-class decoration. In 1885 he became 
a policeman, and had been serving for nearly 
two years in Shiga Prefectuie when the Prince 
Imperial arrived. It is stated by his wife that, 
some ten years ago he suffered from an attack 
of dementia, but obviously such stories must be 
accepted with reserve. 

* 

• * 

Throughout the whole of on Wednesday, at in¬ 
tervals of aboutan hour, telegrams readied Tokyo 
from Kyoto, describing the state of the Russian 
Prince Imperial. These messages were almost 
uniform. They announced, with little variety, 
that the Prince was suffering no inconvenience 
from his wound, and that his condition was in 
every respect satisfactory. It is now certain 
that the injury is only of a superficial character. 
Several stitches had to be put in, however, and 
there was always a possibility that the process 
of healing might be troublesome, but apprehen¬ 
sions on this score seem to have disappeared 
yesterday morning, when, on the dressing being 
changed in the presence of the Japanese and 
foreign physicians, it was found that the wound 
was healing by first intention, and that no in¬ 
flammation whatever had supervened. Tele¬ 
graphic news of the Imperial patient's happy 
condition was immediately despatched to St. 
Petersburg. At a later hour Prince Arisugawa 
telegraphed to the Minister President of State 
that the Czarevitch was in excellent health and 
spirits, and that he showed himself most graci¬ 
ous to his Japanese friends. 

• 

* * 

The Emperor reached Kyoto at five minutes 
past 10 o’clock on the night of the 12th instant, 
having travelled through from Tokyo in 15^ 
hours, without breaking the journey at all. De¬ 
spite the fatigue of such a journey, His Majesty 
would have proceeded at once to visit the Czare¬ 
vitch, but it was thought better not to disturb 
the Prince at so late an hour. His Excellency 
the Russian Representative met the Emperor at 
the Kyoto terminus, and gave His Majesty a 
most re-assuring account of the Czarevitch’s 
condition, who had spent a quiet day and did 
not appear to be suffering at all from the wound. 
The following forenoon, at 10.50, the Emperor 
proceeded to the Prince’s hotel, and after an 
interview of nearly an hour, returned to the 
Palace. It was arranged that the Czarevitch 
should leave Kyoto for Kobe at half past-four 
in the afternoon of the same day, and His Ma¬ 
jesty the Emperor signified his intention of ac¬ 
companying the Prince, and taking leave of him 
in Kobe, where the Czarevitch will remain for 
the present on board ship. It is not yet staled 
officially whether His Imperial Highness will 
abandon his projected visit to Tokyo, but when 
we remember the anxiety that must be ex¬ 
perienced by the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia on their son’s account, it seems unlikely 
that the tour through Japan will be continued. 

* 

* * 

The condition of the Russian Prince Imperial 
has now almost ceased to excite public interest, 
as it is generally felt that the complete healing 
of the wound is only a matter of a few days. 
Nothing is yet definitely known about His Im¬ 
perial Highness’ ultimate movements. Several 
of the Tokyo journals published extra issues 
last evening, announcing that the Prince had 
received a telegram from St. Petersburg, direc¬ 
ting him to terminate his tour and proceed 
home at once by sea, if no special difficulties 
interfered with such a programme. But a 
telegram sent from Kobe at 9 o’clock p.m., 
said that although one Russian ship had been 
despatched to Vladivostock, there was no ap¬ 
pearance of any sea-going movement on the part 
of the rest of the Squadron. We are disposed 
to think, however, that the Prince will proceed 


homewards direct from Kobe, although his re¬ 
solve is not yet officially announced. On Thurs¬ 
day evening Madame. Schevitch left Tokyo for 
Kobe by the night mail; a step which indicates 
that the Czarevitch is not expected to come to 
the capital. On Thursday the Prince Imperial 
entertained at dinner on board his ship, Prince 
Arisugawa (Jun.) and the members of the Re¬ 
ception Committee. 


THE VERNACULAR PRESS ON THK OTSU APFAIU. 

The vernacular press is unanimous in its ex¬ 
pressions of profound regret and indignation 
about the unhappy incident of the nth instant 
at Otsu. We quote the gist of the leading 
journals’ comments. The Choya Shimbun, 
under the heading “ What a madman !,” says : 
—“ Russia is our neighbour, our friend and our 
good customer. It is even within the range of 
possibilities that an alliance should be formed 
between her and Japan in the event of inter¬ 
national troubles. What a madman was he 
that raised his sword against the future Sove¬ 
reign of such an empire 1 We cannot too much 
regret that this savage spirit should still survive 
in our country. It is a disgrace to Japan that 
such a man should be a unit of the Japanese 
nation. Some share of the penalty attaching to 
his act of insanity must be borne by the anti- 
foreign journals which have been working upon 
the sentiments of the rising generation. Our 
sincere hope is that this sad event will not affect 
the kindly relations hitherto existing between 
Russia and Japan.” 

* 

• • 

The Maittichi writes:—“Willi deep regret 
have we received the telegram informing us of 
the injuries inflicted on His Imperial Highness 
the Russian Crown Prince. Not alone has the 
distinguished guest of this empire been wound¬ 
ed : the name of Japan also has been sorely 
hurt. It is staled that Tsuda Sanzo, the would- 
be assassin, is insane. We find some difficulty 
in crediting that assertion. But, whether sane 
or insane, he is the foe of his country's honour, 
a traitor to his Emperor and his Government. 
The one piece of good fortune in this terrible 
calamity is that the Prince Imperial’s life was 
saved. We pray that His Imperial Highness 
may speedily recover from his wound, and be 
restored to health.” 

* 

• • 

The yiji Shimpo says:—“We have no 
words to express the grief and surprise caused 
by the receipt of the telegram, announcing 
the attack made upon the Russian Crown 
Prince. His Imperial Highness is the future 
Emperor of all the Russias. His visit to 
Japan was a most auspicious event, calculated 
to promote the friendly relations between the 
two countries. Everyone in the capital and all 
the inhabitants of every city and town in the 
empire were enthusiastically making prepara¬ 
tions to receive His Imperial Highness with all 
possible hospitality and respect. Ill-fated 
eleventh of May! A message from Otsu has 
not only destroyed our pleasant anticipations, 
but converted our happiness into misfortune. 
Apart from the shame to Japan and the indel¬ 
ible stain fixed upon her history, no greater 
calamity has ever befallen her. We pray Hea¬ 
ven that His Imperial Highness may be speedily 
restored to health, and we have but one other 
wish, namely, that he will soon come to Tokyo 
in company with the Emperor.” 

* 

• * 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun writes:—“ What 
shall we say? Words completely fail to ex¬ 
press the profound sorrow and horror with 
which we lake up our pen to speak of the mis¬ 
fortune to the Russian Prince Imperial? Not 
to the Prince alone, but to the Emperor of Rus¬ 
sia and to the people of Russia do we owe the 
sincercst apologies. Our one consolation is 
that the wound is not dangerous and that His 
Imperial Highness has not suffered severely. 
Earnestly do we pray to have the honour of 
welcoming him soon in Tokyo. What can 
possibly have been the motive of the mis¬ 
creant who raised his hand against the fu¬ 
ture occupant of the Throne of Russia! No 
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Japanese, unless he were either a lunatic, 
an idiot, or a fanatic could have conceived 
such a deed. Any form of punishment would 
be insufficient; any measure of indignation 
inadequate. The whole Japanese nation, from 
the Sovereign on his Throne to the hum¬ 
blest of his subjects, has incurred deep guilt 
towards our Imperial visitor. The Emperor 
had sent men-of-war to meet the Prince; the 
entire country was preparing to receive him with 
unalloyed joy, and now, by the act of one mad¬ 
man, this universal satisfaction has been con¬ 
verted into universal mourning—mourning too 
bitter for expression.” 

* 

* • 

The Hochi Shimbun says:—“ The news 
from Otsu has filled us with astonishment and 
grief. Of late years the relations between this 
empire and Russia have been growing more 
friendly, and this visit of His Imperial Highness 
the Crown Prince could not have failed to draw 
the bonds of amity still closer. In common 
with our Sovereign the entire nation rejoiced at 
the event, and the capital was joyfully pre¬ 
paring to accord a hearty welcome to His 
Imperial Highness, when by the act of a 
solitary madman, the whole aspect of affairs 
has been changed. That the abominable deed 
cannot have been prompted by any deep mo¬ 
tive, but must have been the outcome of madness, 
was at once evident, and has been confirmed by 
the telegraphic intelligence. But that such a 
person was suffered to serve in the ranks of the 
police, must be laid to the charge of the Chief 
of Police in Shiga Prefecture. * * * We 

do not desire to say much in the presence of 
such an event, but can only pray that His Im¬ 
perial Highness’ wound may prove slight, and 
that his recovery may be speedy.” 

• 

• • 

The Tokyo Shimpo writes:—“It is some 
comfort in the midst of this terrible misfortune 
that, by the aid of Providence and owing to the 
strong manhood of our illustrious guest, the 
hurt did not prove more serious. We have only 
to grieve profoundly that such an event should 
have occurred. Our Sovereign, our Govern¬ 
ment, our fellow-countrymen, all can have but 
one heart of sorrow. The act was undoubtedly 
that of a madman. Yet he was a member of 
the police force, and one of those entrusted with 
the duty of guarding the Prince Imperial. The 
Chief of the Shiga Police and the Governor of 
Shiga must be held responsible for allowing such 
a man to be in such a position. The guilt of the 
occurrence must be expiated by the nation, and 
the disgrace extends even to our Emperor. 
Madman, were you incapable of comprehending 
what a wound you were inflicting on your coun¬ 
try, what shame upon your Sovereign! We can 
but acknowledge our profound regret and pain 
towards the Russian Prince Imperial, the Rus¬ 
sian Emperor and the Russian nation. The 
disgrace is not to be wiped away in a night and 
a morning. Government and people must 
strongly and sincerely unite to eradicate the 
state of affairs of which such madmen are be¬ 
gotten, by reforming the administration, the 
laws and the customs of the country, so that the 
reproach of barbarism may be removed from us.” 
* 

* * 

The Nippon writes :—“Just when the country 
was gladly laying itself out to welcome its il¬ 
lustrious guest; just when Nagasaki, Kobe, and 
Kyoto had received him with hearty rejoicing, 
and when he was on the eve of coming to the 
capital, everything has been changed by this 
terrible event. What kind of miscreant, idiot, 
and boor can this person be of whom the tele¬ 
grams from Otsu tell us? Could he not appre¬ 
ciate the enormity of a crime that disturbs the 
friendship between two nations and brings 
heavy shame on the millions of his countrymen ? 
It is plain that he was mad. In a moment of 
phrenzy he, a policeman charged with the duty 
of guarding the Prince, raised his hand against 
him. We have no words to convey our apolo¬ 
gies to the Russian nation. We are filled with 
pain and shame. We can only pray, and most 
Sincerely we do so, that His Imperial Highness' 


wound may prove slight, and that it may soon 
be completely healed.” 

* » 

The Toyo Shimpo says:—“What a day of 
humiliation and sorrow for this empire is the 
eleventh of the fifth month of the twenty-fourth 
year of Meiji\ The miscreant who inflicted a 
wound on the person of the illustrious guest 
whom our whole nation was eager to honour, 
would not be punished sufficiently though his 
body were cut into a hundred pieces. What a 
misfortune, what a source of grief is it to the 
nation that it should have produced such a 
villain ! The grief of our Sovereign and our 
Empress must be profound. With tears we 
announce the painful news as it reaches us." 

• 

* * 

In order to complete onr retumi of the com¬ 
ments of the vernacular press on the Otsu 
affair, we translate the articles of the journals 
not included in our previous list. The Rikken 
Jiyu says :—“ There is not a man in Japan 
who does not feel enraged against the act of 
Tsuda Sanzo. It is natural that the various 
newspapers should vie with one another to give 
rapid intelligence of such an event, but some 
of them, by publishing their own conjectures, 
have not only injured Japan’s reputation but 
have also misled the Russian people, thus 
committing a crime worse than that of the 
madman himself. Sanzo, it is said, showed 
symptoms of lunacy several years ago, and his 
father was insane. If this be so, his act may 
be regarded as that of an ordinary madman, 
belonging to the same category as the firing of 
a pistol at the Queen of England by a lunatic. 
The Russian Prince Imperial is a man of kindly 
disposition ; the Russian Government is emi¬ 
nently perspicacious. We cannot doubt that 
the relations between Russia and Japan wiil 
suffer in no respect, because the feelings of a 
solitary lunatic carried him away. Russia has 
Nihilists who occasionally plot to injure their 
Sovereign, but in Japan no sane man has ever 
raised his hand against a member of the Im¬ 
perial House. Still less is there any likelihood 
of ill-feeling against the Imperial Family of a 
country not connected with ours. Even though 
Tsuda Sanzo be not an ordinary lunatic, he 
must be classed with the fanatic Nishino Bun- 
iaro, who look the life of Viscount Mori. 
Fanatics of that kind are to be found even in 
highly civilized countries. If anybody should 
assert that because a President of the United 
States was assassinated by a madman, American 
citizens are prone to deeds of blood, the false¬ 
hood would be immediately recognised. If 
Japan has produced a Nishino Bunlaro, fo¬ 
reigners surely will not suppose that Nishino's 
propensities prevail in Japan. Tsuda Sanzo 
was either a madman <>r a Nishino. His act 
cannot affect the momentous question of Japan's 
relations with Russia. In former days, before 
the Joi spirit had become extinct, an Eng¬ 
lishman was killed at Namamugi, and his 
countrymen, making the mistake of supposing 
that the act represented Japan’s sentiment, pre¬ 
ferred excessive demands and exacted an in¬ 
demnity, the result being that even to-day, more 
than twenty years afterwards, people still speak 
of England’s procedure. Yet more erroneous 
would it be to base any estimate of the Japanese 
nation, so largely changed during this quarter of 
a centuiy, on the act of Tsuda Sanzo. Russia 
well understands Japanese sentiment. She will 
not take any step calculated to disturb her 
friendly relations with us. We pray that His 
Imperial Highness may be quickly restored to 
health.” 

* 

• • 

The Jiyu writes:—“The arrival of the Rus¬ 
sian Prince Imperial had gladdened the whole 
nation, from the highest to the lowest, when the 
most terrible event in our ancient or modern 
history occurred. His Majesty the Emperor 
was deeply moved, and every man in Japan 
mourned. In no country in the world is the 
sentiment of loyalty to the Throne more pro¬ 
found than in Japan. Assassinations and 
waylayings have been not infrequent in this 
country, but from time immemorial no act of 
violence has ever been attempted against the 


Imperial person. This deep feeling of loyalty 
towards our own sovereign naturally extends, in 
due measure, to the sovereigns of other lands. 
We do not count our Ruler alone virtuous and 
regard the Rulers of other States as wicked. 
Therefore, under whatever aspect the action of 
the miscreant of Otsu be viewed, he cannot be 
held to have been in possession of his senses. 

If the Japanese people of lecent times have im¬ 
ported Western ideas, if many of them advocate 
the rights of the people, their desire is to have 
a constitutional monarchy like that of England, 
and their purpose is loyalty to the Throne. 
They have not hitherto imported any Nihilistic 
tendencies. The hope and aim of the whole 
nation is to establish firmly to future ages a 
constitutional monarchy. The evil-doer of Otsu 
was, in our opinion, the victim of insanity; a 
man who in the presence of an exciting cause, 
lost his reason. That an insane person should 
have been able to discharge the duties of his 
office, though strange, is easily conceivable : 
up to the moment that his reason forsook him, 
he was competent. But madman though he 
was, he has done our country a serious injury, 
and we must bear the blame. Ruler and ruled 
have to unite in promoting amicable intercourse, 
and in bringing this matter to a peaceful issue. 
We pray that the Prince Imperial’s injury may 
prove slight, that it may be quickly healed, and 
that by his visit to the capital the relations of 
the two countries may be closely cemented." 

• 

* * 

The Kokujnin Shimbun writes :—“ It is a 
subject of the keenest regret that a madman 
should have been guilty of an act of violence 
towards our country's honoured guest whom the 
nation was welcoming with such rejoicing. * 

* * * It is not the act of a sane Japanese 

to behave with rudeness towards a Prince 'Im¬ 
perial. It is the act of a madman. That a 
madman should have been employed as a 
policeman, is not the fault of the people or of 
the Government: the blame rests with the Chief 
of Police in Shiga. The Chief of Police must 
be punished as well as the culprit. We pray 
that Russia and other Occidental States will not 
consider the whole Japanese nation evil because 
of one evil act, but that they will sympathise 
with us and forgive us for the crime of one 
madman. We pray too that the Imperial Prince 
may soon be healed of his hurt." 

* 

* * 

The Kokkai says :—“ There is not a single 
Japanese who is not shocked that His Imperial 
Highness should have suffered by the act of a 
madman. This deed is not the outcome of 
Japanese national feeling : it is the act of a 
lunatic. If proof were needed, it is furnish¬ 
ed by the delight with which the whole 
nation, high and low alike, prepared to wel¬ 
come the Prince when his visit was an¬ 
nounced. Our Emperor awaited him as the 
nation’s guest, and the people, hanging up 
his portrait and layiitg in stores of fireworks, be¬ 
haved as though their own Prince Imperial were 
in question. Since the opening of the country 
it has been our lot to receive many national 
guests, but for none was a warmer welcome 
prepared. But the act of a lunatic has baulked 
all our hopes. That he was a lunatic is beyond 
question." (Here follows a description of the 
steps taken by the Emperor and the Govern¬ 
ment on receipt of the news.) “ So fiercely 
are the people enraged against the madman 
that they could tear him to pieces” (literally, 
“eat his flesh"). “The whole nation, high 
and low alike, apologises to the Prince Im¬ 
perial. We pray that his recovery tnay be 
speedy. If he comes to Tokyo, the people will 
shout for joy. When we think what must 
have been the feelings of the Prince’s Imperial’s 
Parents on receipt of the news, we shed tears of 
sympathy. We respectfully trust that His Ma¬ 
jesty the Emperor will despatch a special mis¬ 
sion to Russia to convey the regrets of the 
nation. This act was in no sense the outcome 
of popular feeling : it was the act of a solitary 
lunatic. Never again will such deeds of vio¬ 
lence be repeated as those perpetrated in the 
days when the Joi spirit was at its height, at 
Namamugi (the Richardson affair), at Tozen-ji 
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(attack on the British Legation) and so forth. 
But when foreigners unacquainted with the dis¬ 
position of the Japanese hear of what this mad¬ 
man has done, they will say that barbarian 
customs still prevail here, and that we do not 
know the value of human life. Such a feeling, 
acting socially and officially, will tend to in¬ 
crease their dislike of the Japanese, and will 
furnish them with an excuse to refuse to make 
treaties with us on equal terms. It is a lament¬ 
able and inexpressibly regrettable business.” 

* 

* * 

The Shogvo Shimpo writes:—“Since the 
Restoration not a few members of foreign royal 
families have been the nation’s guests. We 
have already had the honour to receive visitors 
like the Russian Prince Imperial, and though 
our country was less liberal in those times, we 
treated them with all politeness. To-day, des¬ 
pite our greater progress, this evil incident has 
unexpectedly occurred, a misfortune for the 
Russian Prince Imperial—we speak with all de¬ 
ference—and an inexpressible misfortune for 
our country. Russia is our neighbour. Our 
intercourse with her is intimate. Our political 
relations with her are daily growing closer. Our 
trade with her has been greatly developed in re¬ 
cent years. We look to her to furnish the best 
market for our black tea. She has begun to 
send us kerosene oil in increasing quantities. 
Politically and commercially no country has 
more claims on our friendship. How if this 
most evil act towards her Crown Prince forfeit 
us her confidence, affect our own sentiment, and 
invite her dislike ? No greater misfortune could 
happen to our country than that our relations 
should be impaired, our intercourse and our 
trade obstructed. It is a matter of the great¬ 
est regret. But it is universally known with 
what respectful joy the nation, from the Sove¬ 
reign to the humblest subject, had prepared to 
welcome its guest. Russia and other civilized 
States will not, for the sake of one evil deed, 
conceive a dislike for our whole country, re¬ 
gard us as barbarians, and allow their inter¬ 
course with us to be impaired. Most sincerely 
do we trust that nothing of the kind will occur." 


EXPRESSIONS OF REGRET AND CONDOLENCE BY 
JAPANESE PUBLIC BODIES, ETC. 

If, in addition to the unanimously strong utter¬ 
ances of the vernacular press, auy evidence 
were needed of the pain and indignation caused 
throughout Japan by the news of the attempt on 
the life of the Czarevitch, it would be amply 
furnished by the action of the various public 
bodies in the Capital. The House of Peers 
has despatched Prince Konoye and Baron Sen- 
ge to Kyoto to convey the heartiest expressions 
of regret and sympathy to the Prince ; the House 
of Representatives his sent Mr. Tsuda Mami- 
chi for the same purpose; the Nobles' Club, Mar¬ 
quis Asano; the Tokyo City Assembly, Marquis 
Hachisuka; the Tokyo City Council, Baron 
Nagaoka; the Kyodo Club, Mr. Masuda Shige- 
yuki; the Japan Educational Society, Mr. Iro- 
kawaKokushi; the Assembly of Governors, a 
letter of condolence; the Meiji Law School, 
Messrs. Nakamura and Yanagawa; the Mita 
University, Mr. Iwamoto Jitsutaro. Represen¬ 
tatives have also been despatched by the Im¬ 
perial University, the Klectrical Society, the ( 
Taisei-kai, and many other associations. Prince 
Shimazu Tadayoshi has come up from Kago¬ 
shima for the same purpose, and Marquis Ma- 
yeda, Count Nabeshima, and many other well- 
known nobles and gentlemen have proceeded 
south to wait on the Prince. Besides this the 
Tokyo Rice Exchange and Stock Exchange, as 
well as all the principal theatres and places of 
amusement, were closed on the 12th instant, and 
the wholesale wine-merchants in the capital for 
three days commencing from the 13th instant. 
The Buddhist priesthood, too, has shown strong 
sympathy. On the 131I1 inst., at 2 p.m., the entire 
body of priests connected with the Shiba Temples, 
from the Lord Abbot downwards, assembled 
in the Gokokuden of Zojo-ji, and offered up 
prayers for the speedy recovery of the Czarevitch. 
At the Shrine of Kompira a similar assembly 
was organized by the Shinto Priests, who are to 
make offerings and say prayers every day from 


the 13th to the 20th instant, in order that the 
injury to Japan’s illustrious guest may be quickly 
cured, that the relations between Russia and 
Japan may not be disturbed, and that His Im¬ 
perial Highness may be graciously pleased to 
continue his travels throughout the country. 


THE TELEGRAM OF THE EMPBUOR AND EMPRBSS 
TO RUSSIA. 

The Jiyu gives what professes to be an exact 
version of the telegram despatched to St. Peters¬ 
burg by the Emperor of Japan on receipt of 
the news from Otsu on the nth instant. The 
message runs :—“ In connection with the visit 
of His Imperial Highness the Crown Prince, my 
people were joyfully doing everything in their 
power to welcome him, only apprehensive that 
their efforts might be insufficient. I also, treat¬ 
ing him as the honoured guest of the nation, 
was looking forward with the greatest pleasure to 
seeing him. But the future cannot be foreseen. I 
have been shocked to learn that a henious out¬ 
rage has been committed, and that His Imperial 
Highness has been wounded, i immediately 
despatched physicians, and look measures for 
His Highness’ treatment, and 1 am about to 
proceed myself to the place to inquire as to his 
condition,Jand give him what relief I can. Hap¬ 
pily the wound is slight, and His Highness’ 
state is excellent, but it pains me to the heart 
to have to convey such an unhappy piece of in¬ 
telligence to Your Majesty, and I most deeply 
sympathise with the consternation and grief that 
the news must cause to Your Majesty. Words 
fail to express the sorrow I feel. I shall keep 
Your Majesty accurately informed of His Im¬ 
perial Highness’ condition." Her Majesty the 
Empress is stated to have telegraphed to the 
Empress of Russia in similar terms. 


THE EMPEROR’S PARTING WORDS TO THE PRINCE 
IMPERIAL AT KOBE. 

We read in the Nippon that when the Emperor, 
having accompanied the Russian Prince Im¬ 
perial to Kobe on the 13th instant, was about to 
take leave of the Prince, His Majesty addressed 
him as follows:—“lam persuaded that from 
what your Imperial Highness has seen at Na¬ 
gasaki, at Kobe and at Saikyo, you will under¬ 
stand the pleasure which my Government and 
people felt in welcoming you. Most unfortunately 
Your Highness met with an outrage at the hand 
of a madman in Otsu. I cannot sufficiently 
express my sympathy with the alarm that you 
must have suffered. My people are without 
exception pained and grieved by the event. But 
if Your Imperial Highness appreciates the de¬ 
light felt by my people in welcoming you, let 
me hope that as soon as possible after you 
have recovered from the effect of your wound, 
you will visit Tokyo and see everything my 
capital has to show.” To this the Prince 
replied:—“As Your Majesty says, I have 
nothing but admiration to express for the 
glad, welcome given to me by Your Majesty’s 
people since I landed at Nagasaki. Nor do I 
entertain the least ill-feeling towards Japan in 
connection with this affair. I have to thank 
Your Majesty deeply for your gracious con¬ 
sideration in visiting me so speedily, and for 
taking the trouble to accompany me to this 
place. When I have recovered from my hurt, 
I will seek instructions from my country to 
guide me in replying to Your Majesty’s graci¬ 
ous invitation.” 


THE WRONG SOW BY THE EAR. 

We lake the following from the N.-C. Daily 
News, which is apparently oblivious of the fact 
that the Yokohama journal referred to is not, and 
would, we doubt not, warmly repudiate the sug¬ 
gestion that it is, a Japanese native paper :—The 
Daily Graphic mentions that April 12th would 
be the one hundredth birthday of Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Provo William Parry Wallis, G.C.B. 
Sir Provo, it says, remains mostly in bed during 
the winter, to avoid the risk of falls and colds, 
but intellectually he is as fresh as ever. He 
entered the navy in 1804, when the senior 
flag officer was Sir Peter Parker. Parker 
entered the navy when the senior flag officer 
was Sir John Norris. Norris entered the navy, 


it is believed, before the death of Prince Rupert, 
who died in 1682, and who was in England 
before the death of Monson. Monson fought 
against the Armada in 1588; so that five naval 
careers may be said to cover the long period 
1588-1891. This gives an average of over sixty 
years to each. This is not so wonderful as the 
recent statement in a Japanese native paper 
that Count Mollke’s father fought in the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

TSUDA SANZO. 

A telegram from Otsu, dated at 7.40 a.m., the 
13th instant, says that of the two wounds receiv¬ 
ed by Tsuda Sanzo, the assailant of the Czare¬ 
vitch, one is on the neck, and measures 4^ 
inches in length by i£ inches in depth, and the 
other is on the back, measuring 2 inches in 
length by 0.7 inches in depth. No danger to 
the man’s life is apprehended. Further inquiries 
into his antecedents and circumstauces show 
that he has generally been known as a quiet, self- 
contained person. He was well off, having saved 
some money, and altogether his record contains 
nothing unfavourable of any kind. That mad- 
uess has existed in his family for generations is, 
however, declared to have been clearly establish¬ 
ed. His father, grandfather, and brother are all 
said to have developed symptoms of insanity. 
A careful search of his house revealed nothing 
whatever. If he acted in accordance with a 
premeditated purpose, he was certainly most 
careful to hide or destroy every evidence of 
his intention. The police have failed to dis¬ 
cover that any one shared his ideas, and are 
convinced that he was entirely alone throughout. 
The only circumstance pointing to a disturbed 
state of mind, is that he exhibited undue and 
unusual haste, on the morning of the nth, to 
reach the scene of his duty in good time. 

* 

* • 

Referring to the subject of Tsuda Sanzo’s 
mental condition, th eMainichi Shimbun writes: 
—“There is hereditary insanity in the family of 
Tsuda Sanzo. His elder brother went mad 
eighteen years ago, and Sanzo himself was at¬ 
tacked by a fit of temporary insanity five or six 
years ago. Recently, when on a visit to his 
native province, he said to some of his friends 
that whereas the Russian Prince Imperial ought 
to come to Japan from the East, he was coming 
from the West, a suspicious reversing of the 
j proper order of things. He added that, accord¬ 
ing to rumour, Saigo Takamori was to arrive in 
Japan in company with the Prince, in which 
event his (Tsuda s) decoration would certainly 
be taken from him.” These details are given- 
as having been received by telegraph from Otsu, 
and the sender of the message goes on to say 
that people now recall Tsuda’s low-spirited con¬ 
dition before the nth, as well the disjointed 
nature of his conversation. 

* 

* * 

From the Jiji Shimpo we learn that Tsuda 
Chyokichi, a younger brother of Tsuda Sanzo, 
who is now employed in the Electric Light 
Factory at Mita in the Shiba'district of Tokyo, 
was summoned on the 12th instant to the police 
station and examined very carefully. During 
his absence his house was minutely searched, 
but no incriminatory or suspicious documents 
of any kind were found, and Tsuda’s answers 
being entirely satisfactory, he was released 
the following morning. He explained that lie 
had parted from his brother in 1872, and since 
then had seen him only once or twice about eleven 
or twelve years ago. Sanzo, he added, formerly 
suffered from severe illness on three different 
occasions, and after his recovery it was re¬ 
marked that he occasionally made observations 
suggesting a disordered mind. 

* 

• * 

Doubtless a great deal of what has been said 
and of what will be said about Tsuda Sanzo’s 
state of mind before the nth instant, must be 
ascribed to idle rumour and imagination. But 
enough has already been learned to show that 
his moral equilibrium was not of the stablest 
character. As to the responsibility of the Shiga 
Chief of Police in employing Tsuda to act as 
one of the constables guarding the road when 
the Prince Imperial passed, we must say at once 
that such strictures seems to us quite unreason- 
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able. Tsudahad been a soldier. An educated 
man, of the shizoku class, he had fought well in 
the Satsuma rebellion, receiving a decoration for 
gallantry. By steady attention to duty lie had 
risen to the rank of Sergeant-major, and on leav¬ 
ing the army at the expiration of his time, he had 
entered the police, serving in that force with 
regularity and industry. There was no black 
spot of any kind on his record. If such a man 
could not be trusted, who might be? Fifteen 
years’ service, a decoration, a uniformly fair 
record, good birth, and a more than average 
education—he was precisely the kind of man 
to be chosen for any post requiring steadiness 
and trustworthiness. If he had previously shown 
want of mental balance in the sequel of 
severe illness, there was no reason why any 
knowledge of the fact should have been posses¬ 
sed by the Authorities, however carefully they 
scrutinized his record ; and assuredly the sup¬ 
posed strain of insanity in his family could not 
be regarded as a sufficient cause for denying 
him official employment. Altogether we do not 
perceive how any charge of carelessness can be 
laid against the Otsu authorities on his account. 


THE RUSSIAN SAILORS IN KOBE. 

ONThursday rumours prevailed in Tokyo to the 
effect that a number of Russian sailors had 
landed from the Fleet on the evening of the 
13th instant, in Kobe, and that a fracas of a 
very serious nature had occurred between llienl 
and the Japanese on shore. Some news-mon¬ 
gers insisted that a force of a thousand sailors 
had been landed by way of a demonstration, as 
the negotiations between the Russians and the 
Japanese in connection with the Otsu affair, 
had assumed a troublesome complexion. The 
truth of all this appears to be that an ex¬ 
ceptionally numerous party of blue-jackets ob¬ 
tained leave to disport themselves on the night 
of the 13th, after the Prince Imperial's return to 
the fleet, and that they behaved on shore as 
sailors not infrequently do behave. There was 
no special disturbance, though many caterers 
to public amusement seem to have had a toler¬ 
ably rough time. One inference may be drawn 
from the fact that a large number of Russian 
sailors were allowed to go ashore on the second 
day after the attack on their Prince Imperial, 
namely, that the officers of the Squadron were 
entirely without apprehensions as to the senti¬ 
ment of the men towards the Japanese. With¬ 
out full assurance on this point, the experiment 
would have been decidedly hazardous. 

TELEGRAMS FROM RUSSIA. 

The Choya Shimbun states that immediately 
on receiving intelligence of the attack upon the 
Russian Crown Prince, the Emperor and Em¬ 
press of Japan addressed telegraphic messages 
of regret to the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, and that replies from St. Petersburg 
have been received. Our contemporary does 
not profess to give the exact language of the 
replies, but says that the answer from the Em¬ 
press of Russia ran about as follows :—“ I thank 
your Majesty for the sincere sympathy you 
express in connection with the injury my beloved 
son has suffered in Your Majesty's country, 
which by the kindness of Providence has hap¬ 
pily not proved serious.” The message from the 
Czar is understood to have been of similar im¬ 
port, and the Choya Shimbun calls attention to 
the magnanimity and friendliness of a potentate 
who, under circumstances so alarming and pain¬ 
ful, could send such a quiet and kindly message. 


THE RUSSIAN PRINCE IMPERIAL AT NAGASAKI. 

The Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express re¬ 
ports the ceremonies attending the official land¬ 
ing of the Prince Imperial of Russia at Nagasaki. 
Our contemporary, with the appreciative relish 
of a gourmet reproduces every item included 
in the lengthy menu of the Japanese tiffin of 
which his Imperial Highness partook at the 
Governor’s residence, but space will not permit 
of our following his example. The following is 
a description of the official landing :—“ Monday 
last, the 41I1 inst., was the day set apart for the 
official landing of His Imperial Highness the 
Czarewitch of Russia, and a most unfortunate 


day, as regards the weather, it turned out to be. 
A short, heavy shower of rain was experienced 
early in the morning, and it continued very 
threatening until about 10.30 a.m., when the 
rain again set in, and continued to fall heavily 
almost without intermission for the remainder of 
the day, to the great disappointment of many 
thousands of Japanese who had arranged to keep 
holiday in honour of the event. About 9.45 a.m. 
H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa made an official call on 
board the Czarewitch’s ship, the Pamiat .-Isova, 
being saluted on starting and on returning. At 
about 10.45, l * ie Czarewitch, accompanied by 
Prince George of Greece, and suite, left the/’,2 miat 
Azova, amid the saluting and cheering of the 
men-of-war in harbour, all of which were gaily 
dressed with bunting, and many had their yards 
manned. Upon arriving at O'hato, where a 
landing stage and bamboo arch had been erect¬ 
ed, they were met by Prince Arisugawa, Gene¬ 
ral Kawnkami, Admirals Akamatsu and Ito, j 
Viscount Yamao, Baron Marinokoji, Governor! 
Nakano, the Foreign Consular Body, repre- 
senlives of the various districts of the town, and 
a large number of local government, anil naval 
and military officials. Prince Arisugawa, on be¬ 
half of the Government, formally welcomed their 
Highnesses on shore, and they at once took jin- 
rikisha to the Governor's residence, where ar¬ 
rangements had been made for their entertain¬ 
ment, the procession proceeding in the following 
order:— 

Governor Nakano. 

Coum illor Nakamura. 

Mr. Sannomiya (vice Master of < cr.). 

Mr. Vamanourlii (.Master of Ceremonies). 

liafon Marinokoji (Master of Ceremonie-). 

Police Inspector (mounted). 

II.I H. Prince Arisugawa. 

H.I.H. I lie C/arewitdi. 

H.R.H. Prince George of Greece. 

One Bodyguard. 

His Ex. I). Sclievitch. Admirl Nazimolf. 

Gen. Hariatinskv, Admiral Bassargine. 

l.'a t. Donbassotf. Prince Kotclmbey. 

C'npt. Volkort Prince Obolenski. 

P1i1.ee Ouclitoinskv. Dr. Kambach. 

Mr. I)e Woll.int. Admiral Akamatsu. 

Viscount Yamao. General Kawakami. 

Admiral lto. Major Mur.iki. 

Lieut. Sakamoto. Lieut. K. >to. 

Lieut. Kujiyi. Secretary Ogoshi. 

Mr. Masaki t luet of 'Police . 

Notwithstanding the- rain, the main road for 
1 he entire distance, about a mile-and-a-half, was 
lined with the head-men of the town, govern¬ 
ment employes, volunteers in uniform, school 
children, and others, all of whom, after getting 
wet through, were only too glad to retire aftei 
the procession had passed. Arriving at the 
Governor's residence, the party, after a short 
rest, sat down to a Japanese Tiffin. It was 
intended to have had a display of kiteflying, 
lay-fireworks, etc., but the unfavourableness 
of the weather prevented it. After liffiin, the 
party visited the Koshin-kwan and O'Sinva 
temple, and about 3.15 p.m.the Czarewitch and 
suite returned on board, being saluted and 
cheered as in the morning. It was arranged to 
have illuminated the native town and Settlement 
the same night, but the state of the weather also 
precluded that idea from being cariied out. A 
number of fireworks were, however, sent up. and 
some places were illuminated the previous night. 
The following day, Tuesday, the same party 
landed unofficially at 1 he Sagarimaisu haloba, 
at 11 a.m., for the purpose of visiting the Rus¬ 
sian Consulate, and returned on board again at 
4 p.m. The four Russian gunboats proceeded 
to Kobe on Sunday last, and the. three frigates 
ieft for Kagoshima last evening, (5ih) where the 
Princes will be the guests of Prince Shimadzu, 

I for several days. 


ARRIVAL OF THE CZAREWITCH AT KOBE. 

To-day, says the Kobe Herald of the 9th inst., the 
men-of-war and many of the merchant ships in 
harbour had their colours flying in honour of 
the future Cz«r of all the Russias. The yachts, 
100, and steam launches joined in the display 
of bunting and this in what is called in Eng¬ 
land “ Queen’s Weather.” The breeze was 
just strong enough to show to their best the 
national emblems displayed, and so the harbour 
presented an animated and bright appearance. 
Shorewards the Russian ensign floated proudly 
at the German and Russian Consulate, while all 
the other consulates and many of the business 
houses were displaying their colours. At 12.25, 
noon, the Pamiat Azova with the Czarewitch 


and Prince George of Greece on hoard steamed 
into the harbour under a salute from the men- 
of-war awaiting the arrival of the Imperial party. 
Three Russian men-of-war formed the escort. 
At 2 p.m. the Czarewitch and Prince George 
of Greece landed at the pier near the Imperial 
Palace, and were received by Mr. Saito, a 
Court Chamberlain, Governor Hayashi, and 
the principal officers of the Kencho, several 
Naval and Military Officers, and by nearly all 
the Foreign Consuls. The Czarewitch and 
Prince George walked up the pier accompanied 
by Prince Takahito, and as they passed the 
assembled officers they politely and smilingly 
returned their salutations. The Czarewitch is 
about 22 years of age, of medium height and 
build, and has good features with a slight 
showing of fair whiskers and beard. Prince 
George, on the other hand, is tall and very 
strongly built, with features that would lead one 
to suppose the Prince is invariably good-tem¬ 
per.d. After a short rest in the Palace the 
Imperial party drove in ’ rickisha to the Water- 
Fall by way of Sakai Machi, at the entrance to 
which was a triumphal arch. Shortly after the 
arch was passed through, the Czarewitch passed 
a number of students of Japanese schools who 
called out as he passed, “ Kotaishi Denka, 
banzai !”—the meaning of which is, “ Imperial 
Prince, we wish you long life,'' or as the literal 
translation of banzai is, “ ten thousand years.” 
The Czarewitch graciously acknowledged the 
compliment, bowing to the students, and so the 
salutation was repeated three times. Af;er seeing 
1 what is considered by many as Kobe's principal 
sight, the Water-Fall, the Imperial parly went 
to Suwayama and thence to the Railway Station, 
where a special train was in waiting to take them 
, to Kyoto. 

THE RAILWAY OVER THE USUI PASS. 

I'hk Nichi Nichi Shimbun contains a para- 
I graph which strikes us as lacking something of 
| die accuracy that generally distinguishes that 
journal's news. “ With regard to the Usui Rail¬ 
way,” it writes, “ Engineer Homtna, not being 
quite satisfied with the line laid out by Mr. 
Pownall, a German in the employment of the 
Railway Bureau, laid out a new line at the cost 
of much labour, and a comparison of his pro¬ 
ject with that of Mr. Pownall, shows that the 
former possesses five advantages over the latter. 
First, tlie cost of construction is 250.000 yen 
less. Secondly, the stations at Karuizawa and 
Yokokawa can be used as they are. Thirdly, 
liie ground of the new route is more solid. 
Fourthly, the work can be accomplished more 
quickly. And fifthly, the mileage is reduced.” 
It may be worth while to poiqt out that Mr. 
Pownall is not a German but an Englishman. 
This, however, is doubtless an oversight on the 
part of our contemporary. The curious part of 
the story is the comparison instituted. For 
some years we have been bearing a great deal 
about the question of carrying a line over the 
Usui Pass, and the problem has been sufficiently 
interesting to attract much attention. The height 
of the Pass is, we believe, very nearly equal to 
that attained by the railway over Mount St. Golh- 
ard, with, however, a most important distinction, 
namely, that whereas the horizontal distance in 
the case of St. Gothard is about eight miles, the 
distance in the case of the Usui Pass is only five. 
Of course such a radical difference of conditions 
is vital, and fora time the idea of carrying a line 
over the Pass bv any ordinary method of con¬ 
struction was little entertained. Mr. Pownall, 
however, unless we are misinformed, succeeded 
in laying out a loute by which a line could be 
constructed at the not excessive gradient of one 
in forty. It must be remembered that the Usui 
railroad will be a main line, connecting the 
Western and Eastern systems of the empire, 
and under these circumstances great import¬ 
ance attaches to the question of running through 
without any change of engine or recourse 10 
extraordinary methods of locomotion. The 
proposed route satisfied all these desiderata, 
and the cost of construction would have been 
some two million yen. Subsequently Mr. 
Homma appears to have visited Germany, and 
been struck by the Abl contrivance—a system 
which may he briefly described as a road hav- 
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ing a central rail with rack and pinion fittings 
to enable the locomotive to “ grip ” firmly on its 
way up an incline. This system has been 
found to work successfully in Germany over a 
distance of about three-quarters of a mile, and 
Mr. Homma’s idea, so far as we can gather, is 
to apply it to the Usui Pass, where the distance 
to be traversed is five miles. A saving of about 
half a million yen will thus be effected in the 
cost of construction, but on the other hand, 
instead of satisfying the practical engineer’s 
golden principle of never resorting to extra¬ 
ordinary methods where ordinary can be em¬ 
ployed, the ascent will have to be achieved by 
a special mechanical contrivance, not yet tried 
on so large a scale, and always liable to injury 
and breakage. We do not say that the experi¬ 
ment will not succeed, but, after all, it is an 
experiment. Any one can see at once that 
comparison of the two plans, after the manner 
of their comparison by the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun, is quite out of the question, and Mr. Hou¬ 
ma himself would be the first to ridicule it. If 
Japan likes to try the new mechanical system, 
she is of course free to do so, but engineers 
prefer sticking to established possiblities when¬ 
ever they are fortunate enough to be in a posi¬ 
tion to make a choice. We strongly suspect 
that some of the young gentlemen who like to 
exalt themselves at the cost of the foreign em¬ 
ploy^, have been “ gasing ” a little in this case. 


THE POLITICAL TEA-POT. 

Quitk a storm in a tea-pot has been raised dur¬ 
ing the past few days by the opposition press. 
The gale rages about the affairs of the Com¬ 
munications Department, which has been for 
same months a target for the missiles of politi¬ 
cal agitators. Where there is smoke there must 
be some fire, says the proverb. In the case of 
thg Communications Department, we are dis¬ 
posed to think that the fact of its being under 
the direction of a Minister connected with 
political parlies has a great deal to do with 
its unpopularity. Count Goto, the former 
leader of the Daido Dankelsu, having been 
once an occupant of the party arena, excites, 
while in office, not a little of the hostility 
that his political activity originally engender¬ 
ed. The other members of the Cabinet, with 
the exception of Mr. Mutsu. are attacked en 
masse, as representatives of clan government, 
but Count Goto attracts special assaults on his 
own account. The Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, under Mr. Mutsu, fares even 
worse; a fact which confirms our view of the 
situation. We have seen how the affair of the 
land for the American Legation was made the 
text of parliamentary discussion and newspaper 
comment, though any one acquainted with the 
facts of the transaction must have understood 
that it offered no ground for honest censure. 
We have seen also how the retirement of Mr. 
Mayejiina from the Vice-Ministry of the Com¬ 
munications Department was wilfully misre¬ 
presented to the discredit of the Department. 
And we have now another case equally ex¬ 
aggerated. Tenders were required for the 
carriage of mail matter between Japan, the 
Kuriles, the Bonin Islands, the Riukiu Islands, 
and Korea. It is the habit of the Department to 
fix a maximum and a minimum limit for cer¬ 
tain tenders, the former for obvious reasons, 
the latter because the Department believes that 
the proper performance of the service in 
question demands a minimum outlay. The 
inferior limit is supposed to be kept secret, 
but in the case we are considering, this in¬ 
ferior limit, fifty-nine thousand \>en, evidently 
became known in some manner to the con¬ 
tractors, and the result was that one com¬ 
pany put in a tender for the exact amount, 
while another company tendered for 208 yen 
less. On these facts being published, the 
storm broke out. It was claimed, first that 
sufficient time had not been allowed for pre¬ 
paring estimates; and secondly, that improper 
information had been given to the former com¬ 
pany. If the time was really insufficient, and if 
the first company alone received information as 
to the inferior limit, it is difficult to understand 
how the second company managed to prepare 


estimates differing from the limit by only 208 
yen. The incident reminds us of the gentleman 
who, having secretelv counted the flutes on a 
marble chimney piece, betted that he would 
guess the number more accurately than any 
one else. A friend who had observed the 
counting operation and subsequently performed 
it himself, accepted the bet and wrote down the 
exact number, whereas the layer of the wager, 
fearing that absolute accuracy might excite 
suspicion, wrote one less and lost his bet. 
Whether the analogy holds, what is certain is 
that the transport service for which tenders were 
invited, is to be performed for the minimum 
sum offered by the Department, and that the 
difference between the two tenders was only 208 
yen. Financially speaking, the Treasury loses 
nothing. It is evidently implied by the critics 
that some official in the Department improperly 
conveyed information to the successful company 
and was paid by the latter for doing so, 
but assuredly if the second company ten¬ 
dered by the guidance of an honest estimate, 
there cannot have been much room for bribery 
in a margin of 208 yen. However, the hubbub 
is decidedly wholesome. If a transaction in 
itself insignificant provokes such loud comment, 
official morality in Japan evidently does not want 
for strong checks. We presume that the Depart¬ 
ment of Communications understands its own 
business, and has practical experience of the 
necessity of fixing minimum limits when ad¬ 
judicating lenders; but if such limits are essen¬ 
tial, they should certainly be kept from the 
knowledge of the parties tendering. 


SILK. 

The yiyu writes about silk, the great staple of 
Japanese export, and gives the following in¬ 
teresting figures, showing the development in this 
branch of commerce during the Ale if i era :— 


Value of silk exported. Value of silk exported. 


Year. 

Yen. 

Year. 

Yen. 

1867 .. 

••• 6.253.743 

1880 .. 

... 1,606,867 

1868 .. 

... 5,720,182 

I88l .. 

...10.647,310 

1869 .. 

... 4.278,152 

1882 .. 

...16,232,150 

1870 .. 

... 8,004,144 

1883 .. 

...16,183,550 

1871 .. 

... 5,205,237 

1884 .. 

...I 1,007,172 

1872 .; 

... 7,2()S,42I 

1885 .. 

- 13.t>33.872 

1874 .. 

... 5.302,039 

1886 .. 

...17.321.36% 

1875 .. 

... 5i4249'6 

1887 .. 

... 19,280,003 

1876 .. 

...13,197,121 

1888 .. 

...25,916,861 

1877 .. 

... 9.626,956 

1889 .. 

...26,616,542 

1878 .. 

... 7,889,446 

1890 .. 

...16,431,192 

1879 . 

... 9.734.534 




The sudden change from prosperous growth to 
signal decline, as shown by the last figures in 
the table, has naturally caused great uneasi¬ 
ness. A decline of ten million yen, or 38 per 
cent., in the country's principal staple of export, 
is certainly sufficient to set men pondering. 
The yiyu seems disposed to attribute the 
change to the growth of sericulture in Italy, 
France, America, China and Turkey, hut there 
are other and more powerful causes at work, we 
imagine. 


THE YOKOHAMA DOCKS. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the rumours re¬ 
cently circulated with such assiduity in reference 
to the Government’s refusal to grant a charter 
to the projectors of the Yokohama Docks, are 
without foundation. The scheme of building 
docks in this port had its origin several years 
ago, and the projectors, having ascertained that 
no official difficulties existed, began to make 
preliminary arrangements of a practical cha¬ 
racter in July, 1887. In June of the follow¬ 
ing year, formal application for a charter was 
made, but Regulations issued shortly after¬ 
wards required that apian and estimates should 
be furnished, and the preparation of these 
was entrusted to Major-General Palmer, R E. 
On the completion of the necessary docu¬ 
ments, application was again made in due form, 
and it is claimed that no less a sum than ten 
thousand yen has been spent on preliminaries. 
The Yokohama News Agency affirms that re¬ 
ference recently made by the authorities to the 
Custom Plouse in Yokohama, elicited an en¬ 
tirely favourable reply, and that no grounds 
whatever exist for apprehending effective op¬ 
position from any quarter, still less from the 


Naval Department, where the advisability of 
increasing the country’s dock accommodation is 
fully recognised. It was difficult to credit the 
action attributed to the Cabinet in this matter, 
and we are glad to be assured that no such 
short-sighted policy is really to be followed. 


THE “TAKACHUIO MARU.” 

We are requested by the local agent of the Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha to state that the Takachiho 
was bound to Fusan, having left Nagasaki on 
the ioth instant, and was not coming down 
from Vladivostock, as stated in the previous in¬ 
formation supplied. This accords with our 
telegram published in this issue, and agrees with 
tlje dale the vessel last left Kobe. From the 
latest report received it appears that the passen¬ 
gers, mails, treasure, and baggage were all 
landed. The company has been unfortunate 
in the number of casualties attending the navi¬ 
gation of its vessels for some time past, and it 
is to be hoped that they may now have a long 
spell of immunity from accident such as they 
enjoyed for some years before the recent series 
of misfortunes commenced. Much sympathy 
will be felt for Captain Walker by his numerous 
friends, and by the travelling public who in such 
large numbers have testified to his high qualities 
as a navigator and whose popularity with passen¬ 
gers has made his ship so well-known. Captain 
Walker will, we feel sure, be exonerated when 
the circumstances of the accident are fully en¬ 
quired into, his brilliant record of twenty years' 
successful navigation of a difficult and dan¬ 
gerous coast without an accident testifying to 
his skill and to the care he has for this long 
period taken of the lives and property entrusted 
to his charge. Last year he made his fiftieth 
voyage to Vladivostock, and the residents of 
that place in recognition of his services paid 
him a high compliment by presenting him with 
a handsome testimonial. All that is known at 
present is that the vessel went on shore in a 
dense fog at an early hour of the morning. It 
is fortunate that the accident was not attended 
with loss of life. 


THE RISING GENERATION AND CONSERVATISM. 

The Kokumin-no-Tomo of the 3rd instant con¬ 
tains an interesting article on the mental attitude 
of the rising generation, confirming our own views 
more than once published in these columns. It 
is natural that young people should be progres¬ 
sive rather than conservative, but just the reverse 
says our contemporary, is the case in Japan 
now-a-days. The healthy, enterprising, and 
hopeful portion of the rising generation, has 
joined hands with the Conservatives. What is 
the cause of such an anomaly? The Tokyo 
periodical answers that the blame is to be laid 
at the doors of the leaders of progress. Leaders 
of progress are divided into five schools ; namely, 
the artificial, represented by Counts Ito and 
Inouye and Viscount Aoki; the materialistic, 
represented by Mr. Fukuzawa Yukichi; the 
progressionist, headed by Count Okuma; the 
liberal, led by Count Itagaki ; and the spiritual¬ 
istic, originated by the late Mr. Niijima. Every 
one of these different schools of progress, not 
even excepting the last mentioned has in its 
own way pushed the rising generation back into 
the camp of the common enemy, the conserva¬ 
tives. Reviewing these schools one by one, our 
contemporay observes that the artificial school 
has been always disliked by members of the 
younger generation, in whose minds the names 
of men of this school have been associated with 
loose morals, extravagance, and hypocrisy. The 
materialistic school has always possessed a cer¬ 
tain charm for young men, but has never been 
able to retain their attachment for a long time. 
The progressionist school, despite the ex¬ 
ample set by its renowned leader, Count Okuma, 
formerly looked down upon the younger genera¬ 
tion with contempt, and, though it has of late 
recognised its mistake, it is still unable to re¬ 
cover the sympathy of young men of indepen¬ 
dent spirit. The liberal school knew how to 
attract the attention of the rising generation, but 
did not know how to educate and discipline 
them. The result of the training of this school 
of progress has been the creation of that exe- 
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crable order of youths called soshi. The! 
spiritualistic school, represented by Mr. Nii- 
jima, has not been more successful in securing 
the esteem of the rising generation. Why? 
Because this school is “ too much under the 
sway of well-meaning, hut ignorant, narrow¬ 
minded, and common-place missionaries, and 
too much fettered by artificially engrafted 
rites and ceremonies of foreign origin.” Men 
belonging to such a school become more 
fastidious and punctilious than active and 
enterprising; and the dull, lifeless atmosphere 
of their society naturally deters youths of- 
spirit. Such a wholesale condemnation of this 
school of progress is the more remarkable 
as coming from one of the most distinguished 
and admiring disciples of Mr. Niijima. Mr. 
Niijima himself, continues the Kokumin-no- 
Tomo, was aware of the evils above alluded to, 
and made most noble efforts to infuse his own 
vigorous enthusiasm into the minds of his fol¬ 
lowers, but it pleased Heaven to remove him 
before he saw his object realized. Thus just 
when the young men of the nation were dis¬ 
gusted with every existing school, their attention 
was attracted by a band of reactionary conserva¬ 
tives, whose opinions and conduct seemed to 
be distinguished by dignity, and almost heroic 
grandeur. The rising generation—the enter¬ 
prising portion of it at least—ranged itself 
under the banner of this new conservatism, and 
one evil result of the reactionary movement 
thus inaugurated was to revive among members 
of the younger generation something of the 
old spirit of jo-i (barbarian-expelling spirit). 
For ail this the leaders of progress are origin¬ 
ally responsible, but the Kokumin-no-Tomo at 
the same time reminds the members of the ris¬ 
ing generation that, even without the guidance 
of their elders, they ought to open up new 
avenues of progress and enlightenment, instead 
of remaining in the anomalous company in which 
they now find themselves. It prays them to 
remember the splendid future that lies before 
Japan as the Queen of the Pacific, and hopes 
that they may so shape their conduct as to be 
competent for the discharge of the great re¬ 
sponsibility that will soon devolve upon them. 

A MKAIBER OF THE NATIONAL LIBERALS ON 
TREATY REVISION. 

Mr. Ayai Takko, a member of the National 
Liberal Paity, who made his mark in the first 
session of the Diet, has published his views on 
Treaty Revision. “Provided,” he says, “that 
Judicial Autonomy he recovered, it is proper 
that Mixed Residence be allowed. For this 
reason, that at the present rate of progress, 
whatever time elapse, Japan will not be in a 
position to stand on equal teims wilh foieign 
Stales. Doubtless if Mixed Residence be al¬ 
lowed at once, some trifling complications will 
be unavoidabl •, but, on the other hand, the 
spirit of competition will he gradually stimulated 
among the Japanese. As for the privilege of 
owing real estate, public bonds and shares, it 
ought to he regulated by law. But in the case of 
foreigners who contemplate long residence in 
Japan, land suflkient for residential purposes, 
one or two hundred tsubo for example, may with 
propriety he owned by them.” 


THE. SAPPORO SUGAR COMPANY. 

Thk loss sustained by the Sapporo Sugar Com 
pany in consequence of the issue of extra shares 
by the former President, may not prove to he so 
heavy as was originally anticipated. It is stated 
that the face value of the shares thus issued 
amounts to about 400 000 yen , but that if, as i.-, 
probable, the Law Courts hold that certain 
portions of the liability must be home by the 
President personally, and do not concern the 
shareholders at large, then the latter will not 
lose more than sixty thousand yen. Meanwhile 
the Local Government of Hokkaido'is strongly 
censured by some critics. These allege that the 
irregnlarities in the Company’s affairs could not 
have been overlooked, had not the official in¬ 
spection been of a most perfunctory character. 
The fact that the Imperial Household Depart¬ 
ment held some of the Company’s shares is 
considered to have been equivalent to an official 


guarantee that the business was duly supervis¬ 
ed ; a view that does not seem bevond question. 
The affair has greatly shaken public confidence. 
Rumours are current that the slock of other 
companies also has been watered in a similarly 
fraudulent manner, and further unpleasant dis¬ 
closures are spoken of as imminent. It is to 
be hoped that these anticipations may prove 
ill-founded. Industrial enterprise has suffered 
a great set-hack during the p.tst twelve months 
in Japan. Many concerns, started under nou¬ 
rishing auspices, are almost in a bankrupt con¬ 
dition, and costly plants of machinery with 
warehouses and so forth, are offered at a moiety 
of their original value without finding purchaseis. 
At such a time, the growth of a suspicion that 
frauds have been practised bv the managers of 
companies is most unfortunate. 


THE “ ERTOUGKoUL.” 

After the wreck of the Turkish frigate Ertou- 
grout, a collection was made by the Jiji Shimpo 
in behalf of the families 'of the men who had 
lost their lives in the ship and of the survivors, 
and the money—amounting to 18,907.04 francs 
—was carried to Turkey by Mr. Noda Shiolaro, 
a representative of that-journal. This benevo¬ 
lent act lias been acknowledged by his Excel- 
lenciuSaid Pasha, Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and by Hasan Pasha, President of tne ! 
Relief Committee. Japanese versions of the 
letters are published by the Jiji Shimpo, from 
which we translate them :— 

To l to Kinsl'kb, Ksy., 

Editor, Jiji Shimpo, Japan 

Sir, —I betf to acknowledge the receipt of your letter en¬ 
closing a nominal li-t of subscribers to the fund which you 
have been so ltiud as to collect from the people of Japan 
for the relief of the families of those who lost their lives in 
the Ertougruul, and of the survivors, and informing me 
that you desire to deliver the m >ney In common with the 
people of Turkey I have been deeply impressed by the 
warm sympathy evinced by you in this mournful affair. 
Such a humane action bears witness to the Kindliness and 
charity of tire Jaoane.se nation. I hep in mv own name 
and in that of my countrymen to thank the Jiji Shimpo for 
having taken the lead in inaugurating the subscription. 
Our Government has an'homed the ErfoW'rotil Relief 
Comm ttee to receive from Mr. Noda, and distribute with 
due care, the fund whicl) you have forwarded. May 1 ask 
you to convey my tranks to the . ffice of your journal, the 
J:ji Shimpo, and to all the subscribers lb-fore closinv 
ti.is letter, permit me to express my admirati. n for tl.e 
nol le warships of Japan, then hit*hly educated officers and 
well disciplined men. Such ships cannot fail to win respect 
for your illu-diious empire. 

I am, Sir, &c , &c., 

(Signed) Said Pasha. 

Constantinople, Januaiy u 1st, iSyi. 


To Ito Kiksuke Esq., 

AC., AC., &C. 

Siu,—His Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
handed me your letter, dated October iotli, rSy.i, in which 
y, u yive expression to your sympathy with the unfor¬ 
tunate crew of the Ertougrou!. 1 learn further from the 

same letter that having kindly opened a subscription list 
for relief purposes, you have collected a considerable sum 
of money from six thousand subscribers, which money you 
have reque-ted the Government of this Empire to distribute 
in a suitable manner. I now beg to acknowledge the 
receipt from Mr. <oda Sh< t.iro of the sum of 1S.907.94 
francs, and by order of His Majesty the Siikan 1 have in¬ 
cluded the amount in the fund for the relief of (lie families 
of the men who lost their lives in the Erton^roul. I lie 
persons entitled to receive something out of that fund are 
the wives and families of the petty officers and men who 
perished with t'ne fiigate. Our Government ns well as the 
people of Turkey are deeply impressed by tne sympathy 
vou have shown with toe relatives of the unfortunate 
sailors The fact that a sentiment of universal hr. tlier- 
Itoud has led you t-- sitb-ciibe this money affords additional 
evidence the > bully treatment which the officers anj 
crew of the Ertou^roul received at the hands of your 
nation. As the representative of the Relief i ommitiee 1 
l eg to express most hearty thanks to yourself and to the 
whole nation if Japan, which lias been brought sensibly 
cl ser to our country by this calamity. 

I am, &c., Ac., Ac.- 

(signed) Hass an Pasha. 


THE PENDULUM. 

Thk. pendulum of popular feeling never rests. 
It sways steadily to ami fro, pausing but a very 
brief interval at the highest points of its curve. 
A few years ago the pendulum of public senti¬ 
ment in Japan was in the ascending branch on 
the side of Occidentalism. Western ways, 
Western systems, and Western fashions were 
virtually worshipped. It is beyond the range of 
our perception to indicate the exact point of 
culmination, but its time was undoubtedly 
the close of 1886. Then the movement in 
the opposite direction began, and very un¬ 


pleasant havy its effects been. We need not 
describe or analyse them here. What we want 
to know is whether the pendulum has attained 
its highest point in the Oriental curve, and 
whether we may look forward to its swing¬ 
ing in the opposite direction and rjsing once 
more on the Occidental side. It is hard to 
prophesy in such matters, but the Kokkai's 
late article on the subject seems to mark 
the first symptoms of a change. Were they 
indeed idols of clay and dross, the Kokkai asks 
in effect, that the Japanese are now pulling 
down and trampling under foot? Or is it 
only that people have straightened their hacks 
suddenly from a posture of worship and as¬ 
sumed an attitude of discriminating observa¬ 
tion? The Kokkai thinks that all dwellers in 
islands are apt to be insular—apt 10 be as 
violent in their likes as they are stubborn in 
their dislikes. It incites its countrymen to 
cultivate a larger mind and to eschew the fickle¬ 
ness of suddenly revolting against the objects 
they have so long admired and imitated. 
A timely admonition. There can be no real 
retrogression for Japan. The pendulum of 
her fancy may swing from emhusiain to anti¬ 
pathy, but so surely as each heat marks the 
steady passage of time, so surely does every day 
and every month bring her into closer union 
with the civilization she has adopted. She may 
(lout and scoff at her new companions, hut can 
never part company with them. 

* 

* * 

Another sign of the return swing of the’pen¬ 
dulum is an article in the Hochi Shimbun of 
the 7th instant, written by a Law Graduate, on 
the subject of mixed residence. The writer ex¬ 
poses the absurdity of the pretension that people 
who shrink from allowing foreigners to enjoy in 
Japan the same liberty of trade, travel, and re¬ 
sidence as Japanese enjoy in foieign States, 
have any claim to stand on an equal footing 
with Western Powers. That is a patent argu¬ 
ment, which any intelligent Japanese might ad¬ 
vance. Not so what follows, namely, that so 
far from having anything to apprehend from 
foreign intercourse, Japan can only benefit by 
it. The writer points to the experience of Japa¬ 
nese trading at the open ports. They have be¬ 
come wealthy and substantial merchants, having 
been originally men of small means and less 
education. It these men have profiled so ma¬ 
terially by contact with foreigners, why should 
other Japanese shrink from the ordeal? So 
outspoken is the article that it compares the 
complete opening of the country to the whole¬ 
sale engagement of teachers who shall educate 
the nation, free of charge, in the way to grow 
prosperous and powerful. We are not .surprised 
by these views, for we know them to be firmly 
held by many Japanese. It is their open and 
confident expression that interests us as a dis¬ 
tinct revolt against the spirit of the time, and an 
indication of the back ward swing of the pendulum. 


A WELCOME CANARD. 

Codification of laws and the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment on the brain seems to be the trouble with 
the Japan Gazette. By some piocess of dis¬ 
tortion or misrepresentation it manages to fit a 
great many innocent incidents into the groove 
wherein its feet are entrapped. In its weekly 
issue, published on Saturday the 9th instant, it 
informs its readers that, according to the Yomi- 
uri Shimbun, Mr. Kikuchi Taken, Private 
Secretary of the Minister of Justice, lias decided 
to leave the Department, the reason of his 
retirement from office being “ disapproval of the 
method of compiling laws now being followed.” 
Could any thing be more wildly absurd ? A 
Private Secretary disapproving of (he Govern¬ 
ment's method of compiling laws, every one of 
! which has to be duly debated and endorsed bv 
Parliament before promulgation! What adds 
to the silliness of the rumour is that Mr. Kikuchi 
was gazetted Chief of the Civil Cases Bureau in 
the Department of Justice, and raised in rank 
on the 6th instant. The Yomiuri Shimbun, 
hearing some vague rumour that Mr. Kikuchi 
was to be no longer Private Secretary, jumped to 
the conclusion that his retirement was in ques- 
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lion, and pul its own delirious construction on the 
imaginary event. The Japan Gaze/te greedily 
swallowed the welcome canard, published it 
on the evening of the 5th, and republished it 
on the 91I), though Mr. Kikuchi had been gazet¬ 
ted to his new post in the same Department on 
the 6th. . We wonder whether the Gazelle's 
readers approve of its method of compiling in¬ 
formation. 


WEALTH AND POVERTY. 

The Jiji Shimpo has published a series of 
articles on “Wealth and Poverty” which will 
bear summarizing. Starting with the proposition 
that men are not poor in consequence of want 
of intelligence, but because of the vagaries of 
chance, the J (//remarks that, according to the 
principles proposed by political economists, a 
man’s condition is decided by the degree of his 
intelligence. No doubt millions of the poorer 
classes throughout the world are, superficially 
speaking, examples of the truth of the theory, 
being ignorant and unintelligent. But is their 
condition the result of their intellectual poverty? 
Our contemporary thinks not. Their ignorance 
is rather the consequence of their poverty. In 
the first place knowledge and intelligence are 
acquired by education. How can the poor then 
obtain them, and even if they should receive a 
fair degree of education, how feware able to apply 
it to practical purposes. Their first requisites 
are food, clothing, and other necessaries, and 
education must come later on. Few instances 
exist in which persons have by their own dili¬ 
gence and intelligence raised themselves from 
extreme poverty to affluence. As a matter of 
plain fact, intelligence is mostly to be found 
among the middle classes, for while the poor 
are ignorant because of their condition the rich 
are not usually distinguished by high intellectual 
qualities. Poor people, badly fed, poorly housed, 
and meagrely clad, look stupid and debased, 
but that need not be matter for surprise, because 
a person even of pretty high intelligence reduced 
to poverty will gradually descend intellectually 
until he reaches the level of his surroundings. 
The present tendency of society is, indeed, to 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer. Govern¬ 
ment and laws are really for the benefit of the 
wealthy classes, for the poor have nothing to lose 
by robbery, and need not dread the occurrence 
of a fire. Education is of little benefit to them 
because they have not the means of applying their 
knowledge, if acquired, to practical purposes, 
while religion can never teach diem how to grow 
rich. So great are the disadvantages by which the 
lower classes are at present surrounded that it is 
impossible for them to improve their condition. 
The poor, says our contemporary, are ignorant 
because of their poverty, and are bound to re¬ 
main indigent because of their ignorance. They 
are removed,beyond all hope of benefit by the 
law, by education, or by religion. An example 
is furnished by the case of the millions who toil 
and labour under the orders of a few capitalists. 
It is well known that the poor multiply very 
rapidly, and as a consequence the number of 
labourers increases out of all proportion to the 
work available for them. For this reason wages 
will decrease with resulting hardships to the 
workers. The food and clothing of the poor 
seem cheap, but they are not, for the labourer 
has to buy in small quantities inferior articles, 
whereas the rich man, purchasing wholesale, 
gets the same commodities much cheaper. 
Moreover poor people, being continually at their 
wits' end to procure bare necessaries, have re¬ 
course to money lenders who, despite the fact 
that a legal rate of interest has been fixed, exact 
exorbitant usury. Then if the poor by dint of 
hard scraping and saving get together a few yen, 
they can receive as interest, if they invest their 
earnings, at most 4 or 5 per cent. Political 
economists are fond of comparing the poor 
man to the human stomach which, if it does 
not perform its functions, causes the destruc¬ 
tion of the whole organization, itself among 
the other organs. But it seems to the Jiji 
that the contrary is the proper way to put 
tne matter, for as it is the labouring classes 
who provide capitalists with the means of car¬ 
rying out their schemes, any action on the 
part of the wealthy class inimical to the poor will 


recoil upon themselves. Dealing with the cen¬ 
sure often passed upon the lower classes,—the ac¬ 
cusation that they are tluriftless and improvident, 
and that they themselves by early marriages 
and large families contribute to weight them¬ 
selves more heavily with burdens,—the Tokyo 
journal finds much cause to sympathise with them. 
During the Tokugawa period it was found that 
to learn a trade a boy had to serve an appren¬ 
ticeship for about ten years after attaining 
the age of eight or nine, and had in addition 
to work three years as a journeyman with his 
master by way of compensation for the instruc¬ 
tion he had received. The average healthy work¬ 
man was never able to earn more than a thou¬ 
sand ryo during his whole lifetime, and in case 
of sickness of course a very much smaller sum 
passed through his hands. Now-a-days it may 
be taken that the average worker earns about 
ioo_y<?« a year. The pleasures of the poor are 
too few ; indeed the only source of happiness 
which they may enjoy equally with the wealthy 
is the marriage slate, and this they naturally 
enter at an early 'age, though not as early 
as the upper classes do. What can a man 
hope to save on 100 yeti a year, with from 
three to five mouths to feed ? And what wonder 
is it that every sen that finds its way to the house¬ 
hold treasury should speedily be spent in pio- 
curing the things that are lacking? The poor 
are blamed for indulging in sake, but in most in¬ 
stances it is taken as a stimulant to uphold the 
body, failing by reason of inferior and iusuffi- 
cent food. Finally our contemporary foresees 
very hard times for the conservative class of 
meichants. About the time of the Restoration 
and for some years after it was possible to make 
fortunes—and lose them—in one day, but in 
these days, when commercial principles have 
become fairly well settled, care and skill in busi¬ 
ness transactions are indispensable. In these 
qualities the bulk of the mercantile section of the 
community are very deficient, and their future is 
by no means a bright one in view of the severe 
competition which they will have to encounter. 
The Jiji is generally a pessimist. 


CHARGE AGAINST A JAPANESE NAVAL OFFICER. 

Thk Hongkong Daily Press contains the fol¬ 
lowing report of the trial of a Japanese naval 
officer on the 30th April last:— 

O. Kuda, sub-lieutenant on boird the Japanese 
cruiser Kongo, was charged with sketching; at Brlcher’s 
Battery, contrary to the provisions of Ordinal), e 2 of 
1898. 

Bombardier Stokes said—At 3.15 p.m. on the 29th 
April I was in charge at the Batteiy. I saw the de 
fendant sketching on the roadside I went up and 
asked him what he was doing. He said he was sketch¬ 
ing the road and hillside. 1 looked at the sketch and 
saw on it the muzzle of a gun on the level of the road, 
and I saw the two guns marked on the sketch at I ower 
Belcher’s. 

I he defendant said—I am fond of drawing, and 
yesterday while on the Pokfulunt Road. I found a fine 
view in the neghbourhood of the fort and made a 
sketch of it- I did so in ignorance of the law I was 
merely sketching for pieasure. If I had intended doing 
anything against the law, I should not have gone to 
the place in uniform. 

Complainant, recall'd, said that another [anane-e 
who was with the defendant offered him $2 to give up 
the sketch. 

Matsumo, called by the defendant, said—1 am a 
lieutenant on board the same ship as defendant. Yes¬ 
terday I went for a walk along the Pokfnlum Hoad. 

I iaw the defendant and a soldier talking, and went to 
see what Was wrong. The soldier said defendant was 
making a ••ketch The defendant said he was doing 
so for pleasure, and had no intention of breaking the 
law I did not offer the soldeir $2 for the sketch. I 
told the defendant that if he wanted to see the fort he 
could apply to the proper authority. 

The case was remanded, bail being allowed in $200. 


THD NEWS AGENCY CASK. 

Certainly we shall not weary our readers 
by aiding to inflate the News-Agency balloon 
which lb z Japan Gazelle s so busily filling with 
the stnokey gas of suspicion and misrepre¬ 
sentation. The kind of material employed 
by our detective contemporary to setve as 
fuel for its editorial retort is well illustrated 
when it charges us with all kinds of deceit 
and public hoodwinking because we did not 
publish until the 7th instant an account of a 
law case the verdict in which appeared in 


print for the first time on the 2nd instant. To 
what extremities an editor must be driven when 
he resorts to such arguments I And as usual 
the Gazelle is grossly careless in its statement 
of facts. It says that the trial commenced on 
the 17th of April, and “ was resumed on the 
i8th,”and that “the papers all contained lengthy 
reports thereon." Now the facts aie that the 
trial commenced on the 17th of April, and was 
postponed until the 28th at the request of the 
prisoner’s counsel, in order that Mr. Masuda, 
then absent from Tokyo, might be summoned 
as a witness. The verdict, delivered on the 
30th, was published on the morning of the 
2nd instant. Finally, instead of “ lengthy re¬ 
ports appearing in all the papers," only two of 
the leading vernacular newspapers, the Mai- 
nichi Shimbun, and the Kikken Jiyu Shimbun 
gave anything like an accurate report. It is thus 
that the “ honest ” Gazelle perverts facts to 
suit its own purposes. For our own part, we 
did not hasten on the 2nd instant to compile an 
account of the case simply because we learned 
that one of the petty newspapers, the Kaiskin 
Shi/nbun, contained a particularly full report, and 
it seemed advisable to procure and consult that 
sheet, a task which we could not accomplish for 
two days. We mention these points as an in¬ 
teresting illustration of the extraordinary de¬ 
vices resorted to by our honest contemporary to 
bolster up its accusations against the Japan 
Mail. The simplest and most easily explained 
iheident is perverted and misrepresented, and 
behind every act or word of ours some miserable 
motive is discovered. Such a mood deserves 
pity only. 

* 

* • 

As for the case itself, we cannot but smile at 
the dilemma into which the Gazelle is plunged. 
In order to prove that Mr. Okabe, the Manager 
of the News Agency, is “ a high souled man, 
a Japanese gentleman of unspotted honour and 
high reputation ”—Mr. Okabe, a farmer of Fu- 
kui, away off on the West coast, who never 
was heard of until arraigned on a charge of 
forgery—the Gazette has to show that he re¬ 
ceived the control of the News Agency absolutely 
without any pledge as to the manner of con¬ 
ducting it. But if that be admitted, then the 
Government has to be acquitted of any attempt 
to employ the Agency for official purposes. 
Impaled upon these horns, the Gazette rails 
against the Japan Mail , and “ discourses about 
many things.” A veritable storm in a tea-pot. 
Probably not one of the newspapers that received 
items of news from the Jiji Tsushinsha was 
ignorant of the fact that it enjoyed a measure of 
Government support. “The Japanese public,” 
says the Gazette , “ was utterly astounded at the 
disclosure of the fact that Government * * * 

was controlling the sources of their (sic) in¬ 
formation "—utter astonishment that has its 
origin solely in the Gazette's ignorance. Every 
moderately well-informed person knew all that 
was necessary to know of the Jiji Tsushinsha, 
and invariably spoke of its items, under its ori¬ 
ginal management, as “ the Government side of 
the news.”. The Japanese public is not quite so 
short-sighted as some folks seem to imagine. 


SAILING RACE. 

Fine weather favoured the opening race on Satur¬ 
day of the Yokohama Sailing Club. Four boats 
appeared, Daitnyo, alone in her class, and Lady 
Louise, Molly Pawn and Princess Maud, among 
the 26-raters. A start was made at two o’clock, 
Molly being first across the line, 4 seconds 
after the gun, Daimyo next, Princess Maud 
third, and Lady Louise last—all very close toge¬ 
ther. Before a soft south-easterly breeze the boats 
reached quickly to the first mark, a flag boat 
situated close to the Green Lightship, Daitnyo 
rounding in advance of the others, Princess 
Maud second and Molly third. Here, however, 
the light breeze favoured the blue cutter, which 
rapidly overhauled her antagonists, and at 2.40 
when Daitnyo after a long leg in under the 
Bluff went about for the second mark, a flag 
boat moored off Junilen, the eastern extremity 
of the Bluff, I.ady Louise had a good lead, and 
Molly Pawn lagged astern. At twelve minutes 
to three Daimyo weathered the mark and squared 
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away for the third point, the old North mark, be¬ 
fore which time all the others were in stays to 
follow her example. Molly had gone about 
nearly at the same moment as her two opponents, 
the result being that she had apparently a very 
close thing to weather the mark. But she suc¬ 
ceeded, and got round at three minutes to three, 
while the other craft, having gone, as it seemed, 
too far in, came out free, Princess Maud follow¬ 
ing the Doctor after the lapse of a minute, and 
Lady Louise some seconds later. The run 
down to the North Mark was done with little 
wind, and Daimyo rounded at twenty-five 
minutes past three, the others following soon after. 
The beat back to the Juniten mark was a some¬ 
what difficult one, owing to the strong flood 
tide and a slight change in the wind to the: 
southward. Daimyo was about at 4.11 for 
the mark; Molly next at 4.12, Lady Louise at 
4.14 and Princess Maud last at 4.15^. Molly 
and Lady Louise carried spinnakers, but 
the others were content to sail under balloon 
jibs in addition to their ordinary canvas. 
After rounding Daimyo kept on on the port 
tack, and the others followed. The wind 
freshened at the close, and when, about half-past 
four, Daimyo after going about approached 
the finishing line on the port lack, quite a smart 
little breeze prevailed. Molly came next, and, 
secure of the prize in her class, slightly over 
reached, with the result that Louise close astern 
of her went about to cross the line almost at the 
same moment that she did. Molly, however, 
going the faster, crossed first. Princess Maud 
did not finish within her allowance from the 
blue cutter, and therefore only took third place 
in the class, Molly taking an easy first. Mr. W. 
W. Campbell acted as officer of the day. The 
course being the same out and home we give 
the times in that form as under:— 


Daimyo . 

Lady Louil* ... 
Molly Bawn ... 
Princtss Maud. 


TARIFF. 


Light- South North Allow- 

ship. Buoy. Buoy. Finish, ance. 

h.m.s. h m s. h.m.s. h.m.s. m.s. 
out J.09.20 a.49.00 3.24.00 
4 35.00 4.10.15 


Correc¬ 

ted 

Time. 

h.m.s. 

4.39.00 


_ 4-39 00 — 

r 4.43.00 aiiow. 4.43.00 

i“‘ *£2 3 - ,s <•<»•*> <•<«•» 

Kf*tS5J8S*^ 


In a series of articles on the subject of Tariff, 
the Kokkai makes a retrospect that will doubt¬ 
less strike many of its readers as new, though 
in point of fact attention has frequently been 
called to it before. In the year 1858, that is to 
say, nine years before the Restoration, and thirty- 
three years ago, the Tokugawa Regency con¬ 
cluded Japan’s first commercial treaty of mo¬ 
dern times. America, represented by Mr. 
Townsend Harris, was the other High Con¬ 
tracting Party. The Kokkai says that the con¬ 
vention was the result of force majeure , but it 
19 unnecessary to discuss that point now. j 
No one in Japan, our contemporary avers,: 
cared a jot about extraterritorial jurisdic¬ 
tion in those days. No one, in fact, under¬ 
stood anything about it, or could even be¬ 
gin to foresee the consequences of allowing it 
to be established. Only with reference to the 
Tokugawa Government's violation of the me¬ 
diaeval tradition that the country must be kept 
closed, was a popular clamour raised. Mr. 
Harris, a man of exceptionally just instincts, 
agreed to a tariff which placed Japan in a very 
favourable position as regards the raising of a 
revenue. Under this tariff imports were divided 
into four classes. Class I. included the pre¬ 
cious metals, wearing apparel, furniture and 
books in actual use or not intended for sale : 
these were duty free. Class II. included articles 
for building, rigging, repairing, or fitting out 
ships, whaling gear, salted provisions, bread 
and breadstuffs, living animals, coals, timber for 
building houses, rice, paddy, steam machinery, 
zinc, lead, tin, and raw silk: these paid 5 per 
cent. Class III. included intoxicating liquors 
of all kinds, which paid 35 per cent. Class IV. 
included all other articles, and upon these 20 
per cent, was levied. Subsequently, in the-se¬ 
quel of the Shimonoseki affair, and under pres¬ 
sure of internal disturbance and external threats, 
the tariff was reduced, in 1S66, to a general 


level of 5 per cent. In this review the Kokkai 
omits to note that in 18^8 Great Britain, in 
negotiating a treaty with Japan, placed cotton 
and woollen manufactured goods in Class II. 
of the above category. These goods would 
have paid 20 percent, uuder Mr. Harris’ Treaty, 
but being one of England's chief staples of ex¬ 
port, she naturally stipulated to have them ad¬ 
mitted lo Japan on easy terms. The Kokkai 
argues that instead of attempting to raise the 
tariff according to the methods of Japan's pre¬ 
sent negotiators, the better plan would be to 
revert to the Harris rates of 1858. No country, 
it says, has only one rate for all imported articles 
without distinction, a fact undeniable so far as 
it goes, but possessing no special force that 
we can discern in Japan’s case, seeing that her 
tariff lates vary considerably, and that the pro¬ 
posed rates of the revised tariff would also pre¬ 
sent great differences. However, the Kokkai 
avers its predilection for the Harris Tariff, 
under which it appears to think that Japan’s 
autonomy would be less limited, and concerning 
which it falls into the error of asserting that the 
rales then fixed were agreed to by all the 
Foreign Powers. They were not so agreed to, 
as we have shown, since Great Britain, the 
following year, made a most important change 
by taking out of the twenty-per-cent, category 
her chief staple, cotton, and woollen manufac¬ 
tures, and transferring these articles to the five- 
per-cent. class. Speaking roughly, it seems an 
attractive and forcible proposition that Japan, 
in the year 1891, should claim nothing more 
than was allowed to her in 1858. But the whole 
of the Kokkais contention seems to us most 
supeificial. Surely it is monstrous to assume— 
as such a line of reasoning certainly does as¬ 
sume—that the experience of thirty-three years 
is to count for nothing in framing a tariff. The 
rates contemplated by the framers of the revised 
tariff have been in every case subjected to the 
closest thought, scrutiny and research. A 
newspaper undertaking lo discuss them in the 
casual comprehensive manner of the Kokkai, 
seems to presume too much on its own perspi¬ 
cacity, and on the incompetence of the experts 
engaged in drawing up the tariff. The Kokkai 
talks of autonomy, but what a veritable battling 
with shadows it is to fight about the degree of 
autonomy exercisable under a conventional 
tariff! In point of fact the Harris Tariff would 
not make Japan one whit more autonomic than' 
she will be under the tariff of the revised Treaty. 
Maxima of rates are fixed in either schedule, i 
and above these she could not pass by so much 
as a sen, whereas she would be equally free in 
each case to make what reductions she pleased. 
The Kokkai appears to forget that the new 
Conventional Tariff will be the final stepping 
stone to Japan’s recovery of complete Tariff 
Autonomy. To attain that goal she must make 
some concession, and truly she has no reason 
to complain that the framers of the new Tariff 
have been at all exacting. 


PRO AND ANTI. 

Naturally it is more painful to be whipped 
with one's own lash than with the lash of an 
opponent. The present editor of the Japan 
Gazette set out upon his journalistic career by 
running a tilt against the Mail. We were 
surprised at the swiftness and bitterness of 
the assault, and above all at the methods em¬ 
ployed. The charge brought against us was 
that we were persistently pro-Government, and 
that our supposed bias owed its origin to pecu¬ 
niary considerations. Upon this accusation 
the Gazette has repeatedly rung the changes 
under its new management. But when re¬ 
minded that the chief contents of its own 
columns are anli-Governmenl diatribes, it winces 
visibly, and cries out:—‘‘We object to the 
Mail's classification of matter as anti or pro 
Government, since it is misleading.” “The 
Mail's classification ” is decidedly good, com¬ 
ing as it does from a journal which has 
never ceased to descri".. • the Mail as “pro- 
Government.” It is also decidedly good, com¬ 
ing from a journal which, in the very article 
denouncing this method of classification atid 
repudiating the anti-Govemment tone of its own 


columns, writes:—“It is, perhaps, not unim¬ 
portant to observe that to a certain extent the 
policy of the Japan Mail, the translation and 
publication ot such matter only as is favourable 
to the Government, accounts for the reproduc¬ 
tion in this journal of material of an adverse 
character.” Thus in one and the same article 
the Gazette denounces the methods it has hi¬ 
therto persistently followed, and then reverts to 
them; denies the charge brought against it, and 
•then repeats the procedure. Are we quite un¬ 
just in questioning whether continuity of ideas 
is among the accomplishments of our esteemed 
contemporary ? 


REV. LUTHER H. GULICK., M.D., D.D. 

For fifteen years the name of Dr. Gulick has 
been familiar to the readers of the Bible Society 
Record in connection with his correspondence 
from Japan and China. It was after many 
years of experience in missionary fields that he 
entered the service of the Bible Society in the 
winter of 1875, and immediately proceeded to 
Japan to supervise the publication of the Japa¬ 
nese version of the Scriptures and organize ar¬ 
rangements for its wide distribution throughout 
the empire. The work in China also came 
under his charge, and five years later, upon the , 
division of his field and the appointment of Mr. 
Loomis for Japan, he removed to Shanghai, 
where he continued to labour with characteristic 
fidelity and zeal. But for a long time he has 
been on the invalid list, seeking strength after 
severe nervous prostration, and hoping that a 
change of climate and a period of rest would 
result in the return of energy and the resump¬ 
tion of his work. He was able for a while to 
supervise the work by correspondence, but 
when the hope of returning to China grew dim 
he resigned his agency to the hands of others 
and peacefully awaited the end. Intelligence 
has been received that he died in Springfield, 
Mass., where one of his sons resides, on the 8th 
of the present month. 


NEWS FROM CHINA. 

Trouble has arisen over the seizure by a Chi¬ 
nese Customs cruiser of a junk which it is 
alleged was engaged in smuggling. It is con¬ 
tended that the junk was in British waters when 
seized. * * Rear-Admiral Parrayon, who 

acted as flag-captain to Admiral Courbet at the 
naval engagement near Pagoda Anchorage dur¬ 
ing the Franco-Chinese reprisals, has been ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the French Pacific 
Squadron. * * * The water famine which 
threatened Hongkong has been staved off for. 
the time, several heavy showers having fallen 
on the 3rd. * * * Sub-Lieutenant Okuda, 
of the Japanese man-of-war Kongo, appeared 
before Mr. Wise at the Hongkong Police Court 
on May 1st, charged on remand with sketching 
Belcher’s Fort. His Worship said—I found 
yesterday that the defendant had been guilty 
of a breach of the law under this ordinance, 
but as it was practically the first offence under 
the ordinance I adjourned the case for a day in 
order that I might consider what penalty should 
be imposed. The defendant pleaded ignorance 
of tlie law, and if he had been a civilian, that 
might have been some excuse ; but as he is a 
Naval Officer he ought to know perfectly well 
that it is no excuse whatever. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances I think it my duty to fine him $100.” 
The police produced a book belonging to the 
accused, containing a number of other sketches, 
but his Worship said he could not look at them 
as they were not before him. The fine was paid 
by the Japanese Consul. * * * Shanghai 

papers report the supposed death of Mr. Henry 
Hewson, chief engineer of the Hideyoshi Maru, 
during the passage from Japan. “ Mr. Hewson 
was unwell on Saturday and Sunday and re¬ 
ported himself as such at 7 a.m. on Sunday, but 
he was about the deck most of the day, though 
off duty. He apparently had fever, and took 
some medicine that was given to him. In the 
evening he went to his cabin on the port side of 
the house abaft the engine-room, and spoke to 
the second engineer at 9 o’clock. The weather 
being bad, all hands were busy about the ship 
most of the night, but in the morning, Mr. Dali, 
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the chief officer, went by Captain Hoilstrom’s 
orders to the chief engineer’s cabin to enquire 
how he was. He found the door on the hook 
and that the bed had been occupied, but Mr. 
Hewson was not in the cabin. Thinking he 
had gone into some other cabin, Mr. Dali con¬ 
tinued his search, but without success. The 
vessel was then searched, and as Mr. Hewson 
could not be found, the only conclusion that 
could be formed was that he had fallen over¬ 
board. It had been blowing a strong gale with 
dirty, rainy weather, and as various alterations 
had been made in the course owing to the tide 
running in different directions, and as it was not 
known when Mr. Hewson had disappeared, it 
was deemed useless to turn back to look for the 
missing man. Mr. Hewson had been about 
a year in the vessel and was preparing to go 
home. Under these circumstances it is only 
natural to suppose that his disappearance was 
purely accidental.” * * * The Shanghai 

Chamber of Commerce, at its annual meet¬ 
ing on 6th instant, decided to cease the pub¬ 
lication of its circular, and to make a call on 
the members of Tls. 20 each to meet the 
adverse balance of Tls. 892 reported by the 
Committee to the end of the year. * * * 

The N.-C. Daily Nezvs of the 8th instant had 
the following:—“The news of no mercantile 
disaster here has been received with more 
regret, than was that which spread rapidly! 
yesterday morning, that the old-established 
firm of Adamson, Bell & Co., one of the 
oldest and most respected firms in China, 
with branches in Japan and London, had sus¬ 
pended payment. The head of the firm, Mr. 
F. H. Bell, is one of our oldest residents, as 
well as one of the most respected, and the 
sympathy felt for him and his partners is both 
deep and universal. It will be seen, from this 
morning's advertisement, that two members of 
the firm, Messrs. G. B. Dodwell and A. J. H. 
Carlill, have already established themselves in 
business at the principal seats of the old firm’s 
business; and we are glad to gather from them 
that it is rather a reconstruction, than a break¬ 
up, which the chances of trade have rendered 
necessary.” * * * Disatisfaclion has been 

caused in Hongkong by the discovery that the 
Governor had paid the enhanced Military Con¬ 
tribution weeks before the vote was passed or 
even discussed in the Council. * * * The 

following is the financial part of the report of, 
the Yangtsze Insurance Association (Limited) : 
—“ The Directors have now to submit to the 
shareholders the accounts of the Association for 
the 15 months ending 31st December, 1890. 
The net premia earned, less re-insurances, 
amount to 8489,067.39. The balance of the 
underwriting account, viz., 847,212.58, has been 
transferred to Reserve Fund. §559,112.01 re¬ 
present the balance of Reserve Fund on 16th 
April, 1891, and the Directors consider that 
pending claims in account 1889/90 and former 
years will absorb about §103,980,55 of this 
amount, leaving the Reserve Fund at about 
S455.131.48. Sterling exchange has been taken 
at y.r. 6 d. per tael ; the relative value between 
dollars and taels at 72. A dividend of §6.00 a 
share was paid to shareholders on the 2 th March, 
iSyo.” * * * \Ve give below the finding of a 
Court of Enquiry held in Shanghai on 4th and 
5th May as to the wreck of th a Holme t'den :— 
“The Holme Eden was an iron and steel vessel, 
schooner-rigged, of 2,220 gros6 registered ton¬ 
nage, official number 96,586, built at South 
Shields in 1889, and belonging to the port of 
London. It appears from the evidence given 
betore this Court that she sailed from Antwerp 
on Feb. 22nd, 1891, bound for Shanghai and 
intermediate ports with a general cargo, and a 
crew of 26 hands all told ; that she left Hong¬ 
kong on the 19th April having then on board 
about 1,800 tons of cargo for Shanghai; that 
she experienced hazy weather all up the coast, 
and that on the 23rd ultimo, about half-past 
three in the morning, while steering in a W.N.W. 
direction at a speed of from two to three knots 
she struck on Leuconna Island ; that she began 
to till at once, the water invading the engine- 
room and making the engines useless within 
liaif-an-hour ot\the occurrence : that tearing the 
vessel was about to founder, the master, officers 


and crew abandoned her finally in two life-boats 
and were rescued and brought to Shanghai 
by the Chinese gunboat Chaotnvu and the 
British screw steamship Myrmidon of Liverpool, 
official number 97,812, respectively. From the 
evidence, the Court is of opinion that the 
Holme Eden was lost in consequence of an 
unusual and strong current, selling north, and 
thick weather; that the master committed an 
error in judgment in not keeping his south- 
south-east course until the weather cleared 
sufficiently to allow him to verify his position ; 
that after the accident the master adopted the 
proper measures to save the lives of the crew, 
and under the circumstance had no alternative 
but to abandon his ship. The certificates of the 
master and officers are returned to them accord- 
ingiy.” 


THE DEADLY PARALLEL. 

J.ip.m Gazette's report of tl>e trial The Japan Gazette: May nth. 
of Mr. O-abe, published April 'l lic c harges brought against 
33th and May 4th. Mr. Okabe by th- are that 

Public PiotecuInr'iT’o Mr. Ma- he worked the Agency in his 
stula }.—When yon first employ- own interest, that he made 
ed Mr. Onabe was there any what use lie pleased of the 
agreement come to as to the news sent to him by the Go- 
way in which the Agency should vermnent, while, according to 
be conducted > the Mail, the News’ Agency 

Masuilu —There was no dis- was established in Gove, nment 
tincl agreement, but there was interests. 

a secret understanding between Now the evidence which has 
us. been made pubhc does not bear 

Mr. Okabe. —The Agency was out any one of these charges 
in the habit of receiving from and assertions, 
the Government drafts of news 
to be published in the news¬ 
papers. These I dealt with as 
I pleased. I omitted and added 
items, so as best to fulfil the 
object I had in view, the or- 
gani/atioa of a great I.iberal 
coalition. * * * Eventually 
the news reached me that the 
object of the Government was 
to prevent the combination I 
was l.ibouring to bring about. 

I did my best to bring influence 
to bear on the Government in¬ 
directly, to prevent their con¬ 
tinuing the opposition they had 
commenced. I sent various 
remarks to this etlect to news¬ 
papers. 


THE NIPPON YUSKN KAISHA. 

Various rumours, more or less exaggerated, 
have been in circulation for the past few days 
with reference to sweeping reductions in the 
staff of the Japan Mail Steamship Company. 
Our information is to the effect that, so far as 
the Japanese staff is concerned, the measure 
does not extend beyond a few juniors. A 
reduction of salaries in the upper ranks will 
also he probably effected. In regard to the 
foreign staff, the change is more radical, since 
it is based on a scheme of conducting the 
Company's business henceforth in one language 
entirely, namely, Japanese. This will tell es¬ 
pecially on the agencies at the open ports, 
Yokohama, Kobe, and Nagasaki, where foreign 
managers will be no longer required. The 
Company will doubtless deal liberally, as has 
been its invariable custom, with its discharged 
officials. 


BUDDHIST PRIESTS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

Thk Kokkai appears to have discovered some 
fresh evidence in American journals of scandalous 
proceedings in San Francisco, relating to the 
sale of Japanese women, The story in its latest 
form is that certain Buddhist priests who own 
four temples in America, two of them being in 
San Francisco, have caused girls to be brought 
from Japan and publicly sold into lives of shame 
in San Francisco. Naturally the Kokkai is very 
indignant. It tells the Buddhists that unless 
they take some decisive step in the matter, they 
will he eternally disgraced. But our contem¬ 
porary does not seem to reflect that the tale it¬ 
self may be entirely without foundation. Some 
time ago a sensational romancer published a de¬ 
tailed account of an auction at which he pro¬ 
fessed to have been present himself, where the 
wares exposed were Japanese girls. The story 
had all the adjuncts needed to impart a colour 
of truth, but official inquiry proved it to be 
baseless. The proceeding now laid to the 
charge of the Buddhist priests appears to us 
wholly incredible. 


A DISCLAIMER. 

It is a misconception on the part of the Japart 
Gazette to say that we “ defend ” the Communi¬ 
cations Department. Such is not the case. We 


do not happen to he among the number of fo¬ 
reigners possessing such “ minute knowledge of 
Japanese affairs ’’ as to feel justified in preferring 
sweeping accusations of dishonesty and corrup¬ 
tions against any Department of the Japanese 
Government. That role we abandon to the 
ya[>an Gazette. What we have endeavoured 
to do is nothing more than to show that the 
stories published by the vernacular press, and 
made the bases of violent charges by the 
Japan Gazette , require to be taken with re¬ 
serve. The Department may be a sink of in¬ 
iquity, or it may be the most immaculately hon¬ 
est administrative office in the world for aught 
that the Japan Gazette knows about it. It 
suits our contemporary to prove that everything 
connected with tiie Japanese Government is in 
a disgraceful condition, but it cannot expect 
sober-minded folks either to be convinced by 
its special pleading or to sympathise with its 
hysterics. 


MARINE COURT OF 1 NSUIRY AT OSAKA. 

At the Court of Inquiry into the circumstances 
attending the recent explosion on the S.S. 
Daisan Kounyu-Maru , held at the Osaka 
Branch of the Marine Bureau on the 6th inst., 
it was stated that the disaster was due to the 
melting of some portion of the boiler owing to 
the insufficient quantity of water in it, and the 
blame is attributed to the carelessness of the 
engineer. This is all very well, but the engineer 
in driving his ship was simply acting under 
the captain’s instructions, and to blame the 
engineer is not away to prevent such accidents 
in future. The Osaka Shosen Kaisha are said 
to have issued a notice warning their captains 
not to race, an example which has been followed 
by the Kyoei Sha and other companies .—Hyogo 
News. 


DEATH OF AN AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICER. 

The Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express of the 
i6th instant has the following:—“We regret 
to have to announce the death of Mr. J. F. 
Bingham, chief engineer of the U. S.S. Alli¬ 
ance, which occurred at the U. S. Consulate 
on Monday morning last, from the effects of an 
attack of pneumonia. The Alliance was bound 
from Chemulpo to Yokohama, and she put in 
here on Sunday last in consequence of the seri¬ 
ousness of Mr. Bingham’s illness. Deceased, 
who was about fifty years of age, was interred 
in the new cemetery at Urakaine yesterday, the 
preliminary part of the funeral service being 
held in the Catholic Cathedral. The Alliance , 
we believe, proceeds to-morrow.” 


GOLD AND SILVEK RATIOS. 

The Official Gazelle gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 9th 
inst., as derived from the returns of the Bank of 


Japan and the Yokohama Special Bank:— 

Gold Coin. Found Sterling 

(Per yen 100) (Perjtfi) 

kray Siver Yen. Siver Yen. 

4 th. ..iRoeo A - M A,„, 



A.M. £ 

6 th . 


. A - M - 



.6.J1M 

8tli. 


.. , A,M ’ 6m( 

Qtll. 



Averages . 




The above averages show for gold coin a de¬ 
crease in value of yen 1.167 per cent., and for 
the pound sterling a decrease in value of yen 
0.0697 as compared with the previous week. 


THE emperor’s VISIT TO KYOTO. 

A correspondent writes from Kyoto under 
date the 14th instant:—'* We left Shimbashi by 
, special train at 6.30 a.m. on the 12th instant, 
I and reached Kyoto at 9.10 p.m. The Emperor 
i rested a few minutes at the station and then 
1 proceeded to the Palace, where His Majesty is 
j now staying. It was the intention of His 
; Majesty to call on the Crown Prince immediate¬ 
ly, but in deference to the advice of the Prince’s 
medical officers, the visit was deferred until the 
next morning. On reaching the Palace the 
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Emperor caused a long telegraphic message 
to be sent to the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, announcing his arrival in Kyoto, de¬ 
scribing the state of the Prince, and expressing 
wishes for his speedy recovery. The .next 
morning at 10 o’clock His Majesty left the 
Palace and proceeded to the Kyoto Hotel, where 
the Prince was staying. The interview lasted 
thirty minutes, and on returning to the Palace 
the Emperor again telegraphed to St. Peters¬ 
burg, assuring the Czar and Czarina that their 
son was progressing rapidly towards recovery, 
and promising to report his condition from time 
to time. Meanwhile both Houses of the Diet had 
sent delegates to Kyoto to convey, through the | 
Russian Minister, their consternation and regret I 
at receiving intelligence of the lamentable event, 
and their expressions of hope for His Imperial 
Highness’ speedy recovery. The Peers were 
represented by Prince Konoye, their Acting- 
President, and by Baron Senke, their Acting 
Vice-President, and the Commons by their 
Vice-President Mr. Tsuda, as well as by their 
Chief Secretary, Mr. Sone. Another deputation 
arrived on behalf of the Nobles not having 
seats in the Diet, and Counts Ito and ICuroda 
also came to Kyoto in the morning of the 13th 
instant. A little after noon a communication 
was received from the Crown Prince’s party to 
the effect that they had just received a telegram 
from the Czar ordering them to remove the 
Prince to a man-of-war. They intimated their j 
desire to comply with this direction as soon as I 
possible. The announcement was very painful 
to everybody in the Palace, and the whole popu¬ 
lation of Kyoto doubtless echoed the sentiment 
of regret, for despite their well-known conserva¬ 
tism, the citizens of the Western capital had 
spared no effort to welcome their august visitor. 
It was very soon decided by the Emperor that 
he should accompany the Crown Prince to Kobe, 
and preparations for that purpose were set on 
foot without a moment’s delay. The confusion 
in the Palace may be belter imagined than de¬ 
scribed. His Majesty’s coming had been wholly 
unexpected until twenty-four hours before his 
arrival, and barely had a little order been attain¬ 
ed when the mandate for the visit to Kobe was 
issued. Leaving the Palace at 4 p.m., the Em¬ 
peror drove to the Kyoto Hotel, where he was 
at once joined by the Crown Prince and Prince 
George of Greece, both of whom rode in the 
same carriage with His Majesty. The Czare¬ 
vitch wore a suit of plain clothes, and on his 
head was a blue silk skull-cap fastened with a 
jewelled pin. The cap was so adjusted as to 
completely hide the wound and bandages. His 
Imperial Highness looked a little pale, and 
some observers said that his gait seemed less 
firm than usual, but his spirits appeared to be 
excellent. Alighting from the carriage, and 
passing between rows of Japanese dignitaries 
of Stale and nobles, the three august per¬ 
sonages, the Emperor in the middle, the 
Crown Prince on the right, and Prince George 
of Greece on the left, entered a special train, 
which started a few minutes later—4.50 p.m. 
Several battalions of troops—numbering about 
five thousand men—were drawn up at the 
Kyoto Station. Running right through, with 
• only a slight pause at Osaka, the train 
reached Sannomiya at 6.30. The original in¬ 
tention had been that the party should alight at 
the Kobe Station, but owing to some misunder¬ 
standing the Imperial carriage was waiting at 
Sannomiya, where it consequently became ne¬ 
cessary to alight. The result of this was that 
difficulties were experienced in procuring jinri- 
kisha , a great number having been sent to the 
Kobe Station by officials who had understood 
the orders correctly. Reaching the Goyo-tei, 
near Minato-gawa, the Prince at once proceeded 
to the pier at the back of the mansion, where boats 
were in readiness. The Emperor and the whole 
suite accompanied His Imperial Highness to the 
pier, and Prince Arisugawa (Takehilo) went with 
him to his ship. His Majesty left Kobe at 
7.50 p.m., and reached the Palace in Kyoto at 
10, where he will remain for a few days. It 
has been decided to send a Prince of the Blood 
to Russia as a Special Envoy, and Viscount 
Yenomoto was ordered to leave Tokyo by the 


first train this morning, to receive instructions 
for accompanying the Envoy.” 

* 

• * 

Telegraphic intelligence from Kobe, despat¬ 
ched at noon yesterday, says that Prince Arisu¬ 
gawa (Takehito) has been appointed Special 
Envoy to Russia, and that Admiral Viscount 
Yenomoto will accompany His Imperial High¬ 
ness as Vice-Ambassador. Prince Arisugawa 
has hitherto been acting as President of the 
Reception Committee, in which office he will 
be succeeded by H.I.H. Prince Kitashirakawa. ! 

* 

* * 

Telegrams from Russia state that the official 
account of the affair published by the press there, 
represented the Czarevitch’s injury as very slight, 

“ by the grace of Providence,” and announced 
that no change whatever would be made in the 
programme ot his lour. But it seems to us that 
a hard and fast inference may not be drawn 
from this. The incident would naturally be 
treated lightly in official accounts, and since the 
idea that a change of programme had been neces¬ 
sitated would assuredly create an exaggerated 
impression, the Emperor doubtless directed that 
nothing of the kind should be intimated. Mean¬ 
while everyone appears uncertain as to the course 
which the Czarevitch will ultimately take, or 
rather as to the instructions that will be sent to 
him from St. Petersburg. Something probably 
depends ou the progress of his hurt. Japanese 
physicians are understood to have said that ten 
days would suffice to heal the wound- com¬ 
pletely, and its condition yesterday is reported 
to have justified this forecast. If so, the 20th or 
21 st will see His Imperial Highness fit to travel 
anywhere without pain or inconvenience, and as 
ten or eleven days would still remain of the 
period originally allotted for his stay in Japan, 
there may be a possibility of his spending five 
or six days in Tokyo after all. He has been 
strongly urged by the Emperor and also by Bi¬ 
shop Nicol ii, but it is asserted that the mem¬ 
bers of his staff are opposed to any further travels 
in Japan. The decision, however, rests en¬ 
tirely with the Emperor and Empress of Russia, 
and as the messages despatched by Their Ma¬ 
jesties to this Court since the nth instant have 
been of a most friendly character, there is still 
a chance that the Prince will be permitted to 
come to Tokyo, and return the visit of the 
Emperor of Japan. If he does, he will assur¬ 
edly receive such an ovation as has never been 
accorded, and is never likely to be again ac¬ 
corded, to a foreign Prince in this country. 

* 

* * 

People who were in Kyoto at the time of the 
Prince Imperial’s sojourn there, say that not 
the remotest idea of danger seems to have oc¬ 
curred to him. He evidently felt that a holiday 
offered, and set about enjoying it thoroughly. 
Arriving at Kyoto, he was conducted to the 
Hotel, where the part of the building planned 
in Western style had been specially prepared 
for his reception, but he preferred to occupy 
the Japanese side—rooms by no means spacious 
or lofty. After dinner he proceeded to Maru- 
yama and witnessed a Japanese dance, return¬ 
ing to his hotel at about half-past twelve. A 
performance of this nature had been designed 
for the following day, but the Prince evidently 
thought that a good thing could not be done 
too soon. Coming from the railway station, be 
declined to use the carriage prepared for him, 
preferring a jinrikisha. One of these con¬ 
veyances had to be hired for him there and then, 
and the citizens, waiting to see him pass, looked 
with astonishment into an empty carriage, never 
suspecting that the occupant of a hired 
jinrikisha could be the Heir to the Throne 
of all the Russias. Japanese clothes, too, 
had a marked charm for His Imperial High¬ 
ness : he wore them constantly in his hotel. 
A trip to Otsu and Lake Biwa had been 
among the items of the original programme, 
but the Prince signified his intention of aban¬ 
doning it, and as a matter of fact a visit 
to various places in Kyoto, including several 
shops and art manufactories, was arranged for 
the fatal nth. The start for Otsu by jinriki¬ 
sha was made quite suddenly, and the trades¬ 


men who had set their houses iti order to receive 
the Imperial visitor waited in patient ignorance 
of any change of programme. As the day wore 
on, and the Prince did not appear, the mer¬ 
chant to whom he should have come last in the 
order of the circuit, went to see how it fared 
with the merchant immediately above him on 
the list; and finding that the latter had set out 
on a similar errand, followed him, so that finally 
the whole came together at the end of the 
chain. Their first intimation that something 
serious had occurred was conveyed by the sight 
of an official dashing along the Otsu road in a 
jinrikisha pulled by five men. Then all sorts 
of rumours began to fly. The Prince had been 
taken ill; Ivad fallen into the Lake ; had been 
overturned in his jinrikisha ; had sprained his 
ankle, and so forth, no one getting near the 
truth, which was the very last thing conceivable, 
and which obtained no credence even when an¬ 
nounced. Ultimately all Kyoto found itself 
waiting at the railway station. The Prince 
arrived in the evening, and alighting from the 
train, walked to his carriage without assistance. 
His head was bandaged, and some blood show¬ 
ed at the edge ot the linen, but his colour was 
good and he betrayed no sign of suffering. The 
people were immensely relieved to perceive that 
his injury was trifling, for of course some exag¬ 
gerated stories had been circulated, and many 
had been prepared to see the Prince carried 
from the train on a litter. As the exact details 
of the event became known, the jinrikisha 
coolies who had drawn the two foreign Princes 
rose to a high place in popular esteem. 
It appears that the habit of the Czarevitch was 
to ride at the head of the line of vehicles, in 
complete assurance of safety. He was so rid¬ 
ing when the attack took place. Tsuda Sanzo 
is an accomplished swordsman. He served in 
the hand of volunteer swordsmen organized to 
fight against the Satsuma rebels. A severe 
wound sent him to hospital, hut on convales¬ 
cence he again volunteered to go to the front, 
and after some more brave fighting was again 
put hors de combat by a wound. There is little 
doubt that when he drew his sword and struck 
at the Prince Imperial, his object point was the 
neck. It was here that the first display of pre¬ 
sence of mind on the part of the man drawing the 
Prince’s jinrikisha occurred. The natural im¬ 
pulse of a drawer under such circumstances 
would he to hurry his pace. But to do so would 
virtually place the inmate of the vehicle at the 
mercy of a resolute swordman on foot, who, by 
seizing the jinrikisha and running nimbly might 
deliver a succession of blows before his victim 
could escape. The Prince’s .drawer dropped the 
shafts at once, a movement the immediate effect of 
which was to change the relative direction of 
the stroke so that it fell on the Prince’s cap in¬ 
stead of on his neck. The practised swords¬ 
man, seeing his failure, raised his weapon for a 
second cut, but before he could deliver it one 
of the jinrikisha men had clasped his legs and 
hurled him to the ground. In short the drawers 
of the vehicles so contrived that unless the first 
stroke were fatal, the Prince’s life could Ire 
saved. There is every reason to think that they 
did save it, for a second blow of Tsuda’s sword 
must have been serious. 


s. Hilda’s hospital. 

On Wednesday the 13th inst. the members of 
S. Hilda’s mission invited a large number of the 
foreign residents to spend the afternoon at their 
l house in Azabu, when an opportunity was given 
them of seeing something of the character of 
the work that is being carried on. The guests 
first assembled in the school-room, where the 
pupils of the school gave some recitations in 
English and also sang one or two songs in a way 
which gave proof of the good progress they have 
made in music under the instructions kindly 
given by Mrs. Squire. The company then dis¬ 
persed over the lawn where the tea-tables were 
laid out under a temporary roof tastefully de¬ 
corated with flags. It was lovely weather, and 
the view looking out over the Shinagawa bay 
and away to the opposite coast is one of the 
finest in Tokyo. During the afternoon the 
Hospital was open for visitors, and all without 
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exception, we believe, availed themselves *-f 
this opportunity of seeing it. It has been in 
full working order for three months. Of the 
twenty-four beds, which it was constructed to 
hold, fourteen are already provided and oc¬ 
cupied. Of these seven are supported by the 
liberality of residents in Japan, the other seven 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, which has undertaken to support a bed for 
each one supported by private contributions up 
to the number of twenty. It was impossible not 
to be pleased with the Hospital. Every detail 
bore evidence of sensible management and 
loving care for the patients, and it was a joy to 
feel that this Hospital was giving an outlet for 
that Christian sympathy which seeks above all 
to benefit the poorest and weakest of our fellow 
creatures. The proceedings of the day closed 
with evening prayer in the S. Hilda's Chapel. 
The sermon was preached by the Right Rev. 
W. H. Hare, Bishop of South Dakota. The 
chapel has been lately improved by the gift 
of a handsome reredos, altar, and screen 
executed from designs by Mr. J. Cornier, 
and was decorated for the occasion by some 
greenhouse plants kindly sent by Mr. Kirkwood. 
We are glad to know that the cost of the Hos¬ 
pital has been entirely defrayed, and that a small 
balance remains over in the treasurer s hands 
to be applied to its future maintenance. 

TURBULENT SEAMEN IN THE SHANGHAI 
I'GLICK COURT. 

Eight seamen from the British ship John 
McLeod were charged in the Shanghai Police 
Court on the 8th inst. with refusal of duty, and 
as they declined to go on board, they were 
ordered to be imprisoned and put 011 board 
when the ship sailed. On leaving the Court 
under the charge of the Assistant-usher the 
men saw before them the Captain, and could 
not resist the temptation of “ going for ” him. 
For him accordingly they went; ami so hardly 
did they deal with him that he had to flee to the 
shipping office and borrow a stick, with which, 
returning to the field of battle—a corridor 
in the precincts of the Court—he heartily 
belaboured one or two of them. When the 
Captain left the scene to arm himself in defence, 
one of his assailants tried to follow, but was stop¬ 
ped by Mr. Wilkinson, Crown Advocate, who 
endeavoured to persuade him to consider him¬ 
self arrested. Scorning Mr. Wilkinson’s sug¬ 
gestion, the man dashed into another passage. 
Hither followed the Crown Advocate, and to 
escape him the sailor doubled back upon his 
tracks. Mr. Wilkinson still pursued him, and 
at this point the pair were met by other members 
of the crew, one of whom, to mark bis dis¬ 
approval of the Crown Advocate’s persistence, 
promptly knocked him down, and struck him 
twice while he lay on the floor. Having thus 
obtained some form of satisfaction, they all 
(with the exception of the unsanctified villain 
who had laid his unhallowed hands upon 
Mr..Wilkinson) retreated in good order from 
the building, some displaying knives ; and the 
Consular officials, having attended to the wound¬ 
ed, set about preparing warrants. These were 
duly executed the same afternoon by an inspec¬ 
tor and three police-constables, who found 
four of the insurgents seated outside a public- 
house, while two of their comrades discussed 
somewhat within. The seventh was captured 
elsewhere. Brought up on the following day 
these jolly tars cheerfully admitted that they 
had assaulted the Master and escaped from 
custody. Evidence was adduced—presumably 
to corroborate the truth of their admission,—and 
they received sentences varying from two 
months to six weeks with hard labour, for as¬ 
saulting the Captain. On the other charge they 
were committed for trial. 


A BRAVE CHINESE MAGISTRATE. 

A joint memorial from the Governor-General 
of Ytinhei, and the Governor of Yunnan, pub¬ 
lished in the Pekin,g Gazette, reports in detail 
late disturbances in Yunnan. Recently, it seems, 
the population of the province has fa'len off 
greatly, and, large tracts of land being left un- 
tenanted, people from Szechuan havenotscrupled 


to enter on and appropriate ground to which they 
were not entitled. Attempts were made to pre¬ 
vent them but only with partial success. Finally 
four hundred men crossed the border and took 
possession of the nearest town, the treasury of 
which they sacked. Diiven out the same night 
by an armed force, with the loss of forty killed 
and twenty one captured, they retired to another 
town which, having only low walls, easily fell a 
prey to them. •* Scarcely a month had elapsed 
since the district magistrate had arrived at hi* 
post, and the officers of instruction had gone to 
the provincial capital on business. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances there was naturally great difficulty 
in arranging any defensive measures, and all 
the magistrate could do was to send the gaol 
warden into the villages round about to sum¬ 
mon the trainbands to defend the city. The 
rebels, however, appeared suddenly on the 23rd. 
and found the taking of the city an easy task.. 
They at once robbed the treasury, and opened 
the prisons as they had done at Fumin." 
Left helpless before the rebels, what did the 
District Magistrate do? “ Li Shih-shen, know¬ 
ing that he was unable to offer any effectual 
resistance, donned his official robes and sat in 
the Court room of the Yaniiti denouncing the 
action of the rebels. Needless to say they 
put him to death.” The same issue of the 
Gazette contains a memorial as to the con¬ 
duct of another District Magistrate of Yunnan 
who, having made himself obnoxious to the 
lawless characters with which that part of the 
province swarms by the energetic steps he took 
to stamp out brigandage, was silly enough to 
start on a journey to the provincial capital with 
part of the revenue of his district, attended only 
by a few unarmed servants, Stopped after dusk 
by a band of ten men armed with knives, this 
trustful and confiding official was put to death 
with four of his followers, and his treasure 
was carried off. A request that he should 
lie granted some signal distinction in consider¬ 
ation of his loyalty, has been granted. It would 
be quite interesting to know what form of “ dis¬ 
tinction ” the Authorities will confer upon the 
individual who donned his official robes, went 
to his Yamen and therefrom denounced-—pro¬ 
bably anathenfalized—the brigands who were 
opening his prisons and pillaging his treasury. 


A FALSE RETORT. 

It was generally rumoured in Tokyo on the 12th 
instant that a body of Russian marines, variously 
estimated at from two to four hundred, had been 
sent from the Russian men-of-war in Kobe to 
Kyoto, for the purpose of guarding the hotel of 
the Prince Imperial. Two or three vernacular 
journals gave credence to the story and pub¬ 
lished it. We are glad to he able to say, however, 
that it is entirely baseless. Six Russian officers 
proceeded to Kyoto to wait upon the Prince, so 
soon as the news of his injury reached Kobe, 
but no marines were despatched, nor have we 
been able to learn that such a measure was 
mooted at all. 


ACTION OF JAPANESE I’UBLIC BODIES. 

Thk despatch of representatives of public bodies 
in Tokyo and elsewhere to convey messages of 
regret and condolence to the Prince Imperial 
still continues. There is hardly an association 
or profession, religious, political, scientific, in¬ 
dustrial or commercial that lias not taken this 
step. Even the inhabitants of the little town of 
Kawagoyc, 20 miles north of Tokyo, have des¬ 
patched an envoy to Kyoto. All this action, 
combined with the unanimous expressions of 
the vernacular journals indicate in the fullest 
manner the sentiment of the nation about the 
lamentable affair of the nth instant. 


NAGASAKI NEWS. 

Our Nagasaki contemporary states that Lieut. 
A. Ostolopoff, I.R.N., captain of the Russian 
“ Volunteer Fleet ” Steamer Wladivostock , the 
vessel which look H.l.H. the Czarewitch and 
party to Hankow, has been promoted to a higher 
rank in the Navv, and has been appointed to 
take command of the “ Voiunler Fleet ’’ Steamer 
Moskzua, upon her arrival in Wladivostock, next 
mouth. * * * It is reported that Mr. V. 


Kostileff is shortly expected at Nagasaki to 
resume the position of Consul for Russia, in 
place of Mr. G. de Wollant. * * * Capt. 

Hook, of the Russian schooner Nadejda, states 
that upon his recent trip from this port to Wla¬ 
divostock, not the slightest trace whatever was 
discovered of the missing whaling steamer 
Genadey Nevelskoy. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL AND THE GOVERNOR 
OF SHIGA. 

According to the Nippon , the Russian Prince 
Imperial has done a very gracious and thought¬ 
ful thing. When the Emperor visited the 
Prince in Kyoto, the latter is said to have re¬ 
ferred to the Governor of Shiga, who had been 
only two days at his post when the unfortunate 
event of the nth instant occurred. The Prince 
pointed out that, under the circumstances, it 
would be very hard were the Governor held 
responsible in any way, and that it would give 
him (the Prince) great pain to think that a 
misfortune so entirely beyond the Governor’s 
power to prevent should be regarded as a rea¬ 
son for punishing him. The Nippon justly ex¬ 
presses admiration for such kind consideration. 


SPECIAL EMBASSY TO RUSSIA. 

It is stated in some quarters that the Emperor 
has decided to send as a special Envoy to Russia 
Field Marshal H.l.H. Prince Arisugawa, and 
that the Vice-Ambassador will be Count Ito. 
Others assert, however, that H. I. H. Prince 
Kitashirakawa has been chosen for the Mission, 
and that the Vice-Ambassador will be Admiral 
Viscount Yenomoto. Colour is given to the 
latter forecast by the fact that Viscount Yeno¬ 
moto started for Kyoto on Thursday morning 
by the first train. 


“soshi ” AGAIN. 

Wk stated a few days ago that the Shimpo-io of 
Kiushiu contemplated a big meeting in Naga¬ 
saki. It has been held, and appears to have 
gone off quietly enough. But as Mr. Kono 
Hironaka was journeying from Nagasaki to 
Kumamoto after the meeting, on the 12th inst., 
he was set upon by,several Soshi and received 
two wounds. His assailants are supposed to 
have been connected with the Kokken-lo, be¬ 
tween which and the Shimpo-lo very strained 
relations have existed for some lime. 


AN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY IN ISE. 

A number of the principal agriculturists in Ise 
have formed a society for the promotion of their 
industry, and built a Nogyo Kan (agricultural 
hall) iu the “ Garden of the Gods.” The open¬ 
ing ceremony took place on the 8th instant, 
H.l.H. Prince Arisugawa, who has accepted 
the position of President, being represented by 
Mr. Tanaka Yoshio. The Governor of Miye 
was also present, and the affair passed off with 
great dclat. 


DR. ERNEST HART. 

On Tuesday Dr. Ernest Hart lectured before the 
medical practitioners of the capital at the Seiyo- 
ken, Uycno. Dr. Saneyoshi, DeputyTnspector- 
General of Hospitals and Fleets, presided and 
interpreted the lecturer’s remarks to the large 
audience. Afterwards Dr. and Mrs. Hart were 
entertained by the assembled company. 


THE “TAKACHIHO MARU.” 

Thk. local agent of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
sends us the following:—“I regret to have to in¬ 
form you that the steamer Takachiho Maru, 
from Vladivostock to Kobe, went on shore, in a 
fog at Dzususaki, Tsushima, yesterday morning 
about 5 o'clock. Passengers, crew, and mails 
will be broughton by company’s steamer Tsuruga 
Maru." 


ARRESTS IN TOKYO. 

A soshi of Niigata Prefecture, by name Matsu- 
sawa Ufu, was arrested on the nth instant, ac¬ 
cording to the Kokkai, on a charge of having 
sent a rude letter to the Prince Imperial. The 
same journal says that several other arrests were 
made on the 12th instant, but is silent as to the 
supposed cause of these latter seizures. 
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THE VISIT OF THE RUSSIAN 
PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

-♦- 

Y OKOHAMA shows no disposition to 
make a demonstration of any kind in 
connection with the coming of the Russian 
Prince Imperial; The reasons for such 
apathy are not easy to divine. It may be 
said that the local press ought to have 
moved in the matter. But, as every one 
can see, a section of the local press is so 
disposed that any suggestion coming from 
a contemporary is certain to be bitterly 
opposed, without reference to its merits. 
Conscious of this, we have kept silence. 
It has seemed better not to invite squab¬ 
bling in connection with such a matter. 
To a proposal coming from others we 
should have lent any support in our 
power, but we had no desire to be the 
means of evoking a repetition of jour¬ 
nalistic scenes distasteful to the better 
classes in the community, and discreditable 
to the settlement. On the other hand, it 
is impossible to forget that Japan is about 
to be visited by the future occupant of 
the Russian Throne, a close connection of 
the British Royal Family, and one of the 
greatest Princes in the world. There is 
virtually no Russian community in Yoko¬ 
hama, and it would have been at least a 
gracious act on the part of the British re¬ 
sidents to take the lead in devising some 
public recognition of the occasion. In 
Shanghai a different spirit prevailed. The 
Chairman of the Municipal Council ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the Russian Consul, 
explaining that in the event of the Prince 
Imperial's honouring that Settlement with 
a visit, a torch-light procession, a day’s 
racing, and a public tiffin at the Club would 
be organized. How far these methods 
of celebrating the event would have been 
appropriate, it is unnecessary to consider. 
The point is that the hospitable disposi¬ 
tion was evinced, whereas here, though its 
existence cannot be questioned, the fact is 
not shown in any public manner. We can¬ 
not believe that such a signal neglect oLthe 
duties of hospitality has the approval of the 
principal British residents. Doubtless one 
difficulty is that owing to the mixed charac¬ 
ter of the community, no nationality feels 
disposed to take the lead in public matter. 
But the visit of Prince Nicholas has 
special concern for British subjects, inas¬ 
much as His Imperial Highness’ mother is 
the sister of our future Queen, and his 
father’s only sister is married to the 
Duke of Edinburgh. To suffer him to 
pass through our midst without public 
recognition of any kind is surely a 
singular proceeding. Hospitality in the 
form of a social entertainmant need not 
have been thought of, and probably could 
not have been accepted. But an address 
from the British Residents would have 
been a simple and becoming act, not only 
due to the dignity of our visitor and to his 
connections with our own Royal Family, 
but also prompted by the nature of the re¬ 


ception prepared for him by the Japanese 
people, with whom in such matters we 
that live in their land ought surely to dis¬ 
play some measure of sympathy. 


AMERICA AND ITALY. 

-4,- 

T HE last two telegrams forwarded by 
Reuter indicate that the discussion be¬ 
tween the United States of America and 
Italy has entered an acute stage. The 
Marquis Dl Rudini is said to have accused 
Mr. Blaine of disregarding the diplomatic 
usages of civilized nations, apparently be¬ 
cause the American Secretary of State 
disclaims responsibility on the part of the 
Washington Government for acts of in¬ 
dividual States of the Union. We do not 
believe that Mr. BLAINE has laid down 
such a proposition. His language has 
doubtless been misconstrued. The last 
telegram tells us that he has repudiated 
the doctrine attributed to him by the 
Italian statesman. Beyond all doubt the 
Government at Washington is respon¬ 
sible for the due observance of any inter¬ 
national covenant concluded by it in the 
name of the American nation, and is 
bound to see that no section of the nation 
violates such a treaty with impunity. Mr. 
BLAINE would not hesitate for an instant 
to admit this. But before basing on this 
principal a claim for redress, it must be 
proved, in the first place, that a treaty 
has been violated. Unless the proceedings 
of the New Orleans lynchers were direc¬ 
ted against Italians qua Italian?, the act of 
lynching cannot be brought within the! 
purview of America’s Treaty with Italy. 
There does not appear to be any evidence 
in support of such a contention. The 
Mafia became an object of public detest¬ 
ation, not because of its Italian origin 
and components, but because its doings 
were intolerable in any civilized commu¬ 
nity. Further, lynching is unfortunately 
only too common in America. There 
may be excuses for it. Indeed, in connec¬ 
tion with this very affair, English juris¬ 
consults have argued that if the right of 
insurrection be vested in a people, it must 
assuredly include the right of insurrec¬ 
tion against “ a system under which justice 
is depraved, murder is condoned, and 
society is, in fact, thrown at the feet of 
any Association unscrupulous enough and 
powerful enough to carry out its will by or¬ 
ganized crime.” However this may be, the 
fact is patent that in theUnited States tardy 
justice is frequently accelerated, or defec¬ 
tive justice supplemented, by proceedings 
in themselves of a lawless character. If 
the position taken by the Marquis DI Ru- 
DINI be pushed to its logical issue, his Ex¬ 
cellency is found to be claiming for Italian 
subjects in American territory a measure 
of security which American citizens them¬ 
selves do not enjoy. Of course the Go¬ 
vernment at Washington does not, for an 
instant, defend lynching. But Mr. Blaine 


naturally declines to admit the proposition 
that the Administration of an independent 
country is bound to exercise, on behalf of 
aliens, a degree of protective vigilance 
and punitory restraint which it does not 
consider essential to the safety of its 
own nationals. Italians going to America . 
in pursuit of private profit and con¬ 
venience, must take America as they find 
it, and as Americans themselves find it. 
The extent of the Sovereign rights en¬ 
joyed by each State of the Union may, 
as in the present case, seem to impair 
the competence of the Central Govern¬ 
ment to guarantee the due observance 
of covenants binding upon all the States 
alike. But surely every one will admit 
that any treaty concluded by the Washing¬ 
ton Cabinet must be within the limits of 
the Constitution. Were it evident that 
the machinery for preserving law and or¬ 
der in Louisiana is insufficient, or that the 
security enjoyed by citizeus of that State 
is not extended to foreigners living there 
under treaty, then the Central Govern¬ 
ment might properly be required by Italy 
to interfere for the conservation of the 
latter’s treaty privileges. But nothing 
of the kind has been proved. A terrible 
act of violence was, indeed, committed, 
and its victims happened to be Italians, 
some of whom were naturalized American 
citizens. The New Orleans authorities 
are now earnestly engaged investigating 
the affair and taking such steps as seem 
necessary in its sequel. More than 

that they may not be required to do. The 
Marquis Dl Rudini cannot expect the 
Government at Washington to occupy 
Louisiania as a State in rebellion so 
long as it abstains from any attitude of 
revolt, or to deprive it of judicial autonomy 
so long as its tribunals do not lend them¬ 
selves to the screening or condoning of 
crime. It is difficult to acquit Italy of 
precipitancy in this matter. At a very 
early stage of the discussion the Italian 
Foreign Minister asked the American Go¬ 
vernment to pledge itself that the perpetra- 
torsof the lynching should be punished—an 
administrative pledge which the judiciary 
alone could fulfil. We make no doubt 
that all American citizens sympathise 
with Italy’s feelings, and approve her 
zeal to protect the lives of her subjects 
wherever they may be. But sentiment 
and statesmanship ought to be kept se¬ 
parate. America cannot be in the small¬ 
est degree perturbed by any contingency 
connected with Italian hostility. Incom¬ 
parably more important to her is her 
reputation for just and upright dealing. 
Mr. Blaine is plainly endeavouring, with 
success we think, to preserve a calm and 
dignified tone, and while not failing in his 
duty as the mouthpiece of a great nation, 
to show clearly that to the utmost limits 
dictated by justice his Government is pre¬ 
pared to go, and would go whether Italy 
spoke or kept silence. 
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ATTACK UPON THE RUSSIAN 
PRINCE IMPERIAL IN OTSU. 
-♦- 

A N affair of a grave and lamentable 
character occurred on Monday at Otsu. 
According to the programme arranged for 
the Russian Crown PRINCE, His Imperial 
Highness went in the forenoon from Kyoto 
to Otsu by train, and having lunched at 
the official residence of the Governor, pro¬ 
ceeded by jinrikisha to Lake Biwa. This 
method of conveyance was chosen as more 
suitable than a carriage to the nature of 
the roads, and because some of the places 
to be visited are difficult of access. There 
were a large number of jinrikisha in the 
train. In what order they were marshall¬ 
ed we have not learned, but it is probable 
that the PRINCE rode first, and what is cer¬ 
tain is that immediately behind the jin¬ 
rikisha of the Prince Imperial and 
Prince George of Greece armed guards 
were riding. A strong force of police, 
told off for service along the road, had 
been placed at intervals, forming a line 
on either side from the offices of the 
Prefecture to the Lake. Among the 
policemen was one TSUDA SANZO, be¬ 
longing to the Moriyama Station. This 
man seems to have lost his reason as the 
cortege approached. Drawinghis sword, he 
stepped up from the rear at the moment 
when the PRINCE’S jinrikisha passed, and 
struck at its occupant, inflicting a wound on 
the side of the forehead. One of the men 
drawing the PRINCE’S jinrikisha at once 
seized the lunatic and threwhim down', while 
another coolie, getting possession of his 
sword, gave him two severe but not fatal 
sword-cuts, after which he was arrested. 
The PRINCE’S wound was about three inches 
long, but happily not of a serious character. 
He showed no signs of faintness, and after 
having had his head tied up by one of the 
escort, he returned to the Governor’s 
house and received medical treatment. 
Three hours later—3 o’clock—he was 
able to remount his jinrikisha , and drive 
to the Baba station, where he entered 
a special train at 3.50 p.m. and pro¬ 
ceeded to Kyoto. A telegram despatched 
from the latter place at 5.40 p.m. said 
that His Imperial Highness showed no 
signs of weakness or suffering, and that en 
route from Otsu to Kyoto, he conversed 
constantly with his suite. Telegraphic 
news of the event reached Tokyo at half¬ 
past two, and naturally produced great ex¬ 
citement. The Emperor was profoundly 
affected, and the EMPRESS broke down com¬ 
pletely. Orders were at once issued, in 
compliance with which H.I.H. Prince KlTA- 
SHIRAKAWA, having in his suite Dr. Takagi, 
Principal Medical Officer of the Navy, Dr. 
IKEDA, Court Physician, and a number of 
officials of the Household Department, set 
out for Kyoto by the train leaving Shim- 
bashi at 4.45 p.m., and were consequently 
on their way to the PRINCE IMPERIAL be¬ 
fore the latter had reached Kyoto from 
Otsu. A Cabinet meeting was also held. 


Their Excellencies Counts Matsukata, 
Saigo, and Yamada, Viscounts Aoki and 
KABAYAMA, and Mr. MUTSU were present, 
and the EMPEROR himself presided, there 
being also in attendance Court Councillors 
Count Kuroda, Viscount Yamao, and Ad¬ 
miral MAKI, Privy Councillors Count OKI 
and Viscount Sano, the Vice-Minister of 
the Foreign, Home, and War Offices, and 
several other high officials. The meeting 
lasted until five o’clock. Orders had mean¬ 
while been given to prepare a special train, 
and by this, at 9 o’clock p.m., their Excel¬ 
lencies the Ministers of State for Home and 
Foreign Affairs set out for Kyoto, accom¬ 
panied by Drs. HASHIMOTO and SCRIBA, 
and Mr. H. W. Denison. The Emperor, 
immediately on receiving intelligence of 
the affair, announced his intention of visit¬ 
ing the Prince Imperial in Kyoto, and 
His Majesty left Tokyo for that purpose 
by a special train at 6.10 a.m. following 
morning. 

The only ray of comfort in this terrible 
affair is that the PRINCE IMPERIAL suffered 
so slightly. When we remember that the 
police carry Japanese swords, that owing 
to the attack coming from a constable on 
duty, His Imperial Highness was at the 
man’s mercy, and that the blow actually 
reached its mark, it is impossible not to 
feel that very much more serious conse¬ 
quences might easily have resulted. In¬ 
deed, when the first news, necessarily 
meagre as to the nature of the hurt, reached 
Tokyo, the worst was feared, and not 
until the receipt of intelligence that the 
PRINCE had been able to proceed by train 
to Kyoto three and a half hours after the 
affair, were these apprehensions allayed. 
It was then understood that if any con¬ 
siderable hemorrhage had ensued, or if 
the injury to the skull had been at all al¬ 
arming, a journey occupying some two 
hours by jinrikisha and train would not 
have been allowed, and this favourable 
view was confirmed by the news that His 
Imperial Highness had arrived at the 
Tokiwa Hotel in Kyoto at a little after 
five o’clock, without suffering any incon¬ 
venience en route, or showing any signs of 
weakness. As to the man by whom the 
attempt was made, the only conclusion to 
be formed is that he laboured under an 
attack of temporary insanity. He has 
expressed penitence for his deed, and 
stated that he lost control of himself, 
from which we infer that after the excite¬ 
ment of the moment, he recovered his 
senses. Whether he obeyed an impulse 
of fanaticism growing out of international 
prejudice, or whether he is to be classed 
with those men of unstable moral equili¬ 
brium found in all countries, who make 
attempts upon the lives of a Sovereign 
simply because of his exalted position, we 
cannot pretend to divine at present. His 
act will bring heavy disgrace upon Japan. 
In England, in France, in Germany, in 
Russia, in the United States of America, 
in all the most highly civilized countries 


of the world, people are found from time 
to time who set themselves with fierce 
deliberation to assassinate rulers. But 
Japan will be harshly judged, because her 
annals have always been more or less 
disfigured by the stain of blood, and 
because recourse to the sword seems 
still to.commend itself to not a few of 
her people under circumstances of excite¬ 
ment or embarrassment. The world will 
say, not that an act of delirium has been 
committed, as is said in the case of other 
countries, but that an old-time tendency 
has been again displayed. The fact that 
the madman was one of the policemen 
charged with the duty of guarding the 
PRINCE, will also be injuriously construed ; 
though in truth it is nothing more than a 
coincidence. Among a large force of 
constables a fanatic may be found at any 
moment as well as amid a crowd of on¬ 
lookers, and against such a contingency 
the Authorities cannot guard. What is 
especially unfortunate is that the really 
hearty welcome prepared by Japan for 
her Imperial visitors, should be thus com¬ 
pletely marred. The Prince will doubt¬ 
less embark at Kobe, and continue his 
journey by sea, cutting short the rest 
of his contemplated programme, and 
the fact will remain that he could not 
with safety go on travelling in Japan. 
Instead of bringing the two States 
closer together, as the visit was doubt¬ 
less intended to do, it will probably 
have the opposite effect. Meanwhile, it 
cannot be denied that the Government in 
Tokyo has taken every step possible or 
proper under the circumstances. The im¬ 
mediate despatch of Prince KlTASHlRA- 
KAWA to Kyoto, followed by the departure 
of the Ministers of State for the same 
place, and the journey thither of the Em- 
PEROR himself, represent the fullest amend 
conceivable. The whole nation is doubtless 
thoroughly shocked by the event, and will 
leave nothing undone to express its regret. 


CRUELTY TO HORSES IN TOKYO. 

T HE comments that recently appeared 
in this journal on the subject of cruelty 
to horses in Tokyo have provoked in the 
editorial sanctum of the Kokkai Shimbun 
precisely the sentiment that we sought to 
disarm. The Kokkai fully agrees with our 
protest, so far as the principle goes, and 
says that it experiences a sentiment of 
great indignation when it sees the drivers of 
vehicles violently lashing “ half dead ” ani¬ 
mals in the streets of the capital. But our 
contemporary then proceeds to ask whe¬ 
ther there are not some foreigners in Japan 
who beat or kick their Japanese servants 
or bettos in the same manner as the in¬ 
human drivers thrash their horses. “ We 
should hesitate to assert," adds the Kokkai , 
“ that even among Christian Missionaries 
there are none who behave in this way." 
The moral finally pointed is that, as in this 
matter of cruelty to horses, so in many 
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things affecting Treaty Revision, the fo¬ 
reigner is unconscious of the beam in his 
own eye while trying to pick out the mote 
from the eye of the Japanese. We pre¬ 
sume that the Kokkai has some warrant 
for what it writes about the ill-treatment 
of Japanese servants by foreigners, but for 
our own part, in the course of the past ten 
years, and among a tolerably wide circle 
of friends and acquaintances, we have 
known of only one instance of a foreign 
employer attempting to punish a Japanese 
employ^ in the manner indicated, and the 
result of the attempt was that the foreigner 
not only had to defend himself against 
very forcible retaliation, but soon found it 
impossible to obtain a respectable servant. 
The Kokkai scarcely knows its own coun¬ 
trymen if it imagines that they will stand 
being treated like quadrupeds. In the 
early days of foreign intercourse with 
Japan, there certainly was a disposition to 
behave towards the Japanese after the 
usual fashion observed by Occidentals in 
their dealings with Orientals. But the 
Japanese soon showed that they would not 
suffer anything of the kind, and moreover 
their own invariably kindly and obliging 
demeanour ultimately disarmed the master¬ 
ful truculence of such foreigners as evinced 
a disposition to behave roughly. Even at 
that time, however, the foreigner who used 
his feet and hands to enforce his desire, 
was altogether the exception, and we 
should be surprised to learn that so much 
as half a dozen of his kind continue to 
indulge their passion in the same way to¬ 
day. As for the Missionaries, the Kokkai* s 
insinuation seems in their case singularly 
unjust. Their conduct towards the Japan¬ 
ese is proverbially gentle and polite—not 
infrequently, indeed, it appears to err in 
superfluity of these qualities—and if among 
the many hundreds of earnest men engag¬ 
ed in the work of Christian propagandism 
in Japan, there be so much as one who 
kicks or beats his Japanese servants, the 
Kokkai must know that his behaviour 
would be a byword and a reproach among 
his colleagues did it come under their 
notice. Rough speaking, indeed, is oc¬ 
casionally heard. We have seen men, 
otherwise staid, sensible, and courteous, 
who seem to imagine that they assert their 
manliness or establish their superiority by 
using passionate and violent words to¬ 
wards Japanese servants in clubs, hotels, 
and even private houses. Generally the 
person thus disgracing himself possesses 
a smattering of the Japanese language, 
not enough to convey his meaning to men 
unfamiliar with his confused phraseology, 
but quite enough to give him a good opi¬ 
nion of his own attainments and to make 
him resent very bitterly any conjuncture 
that exposes his incompetence. It is 
strange to observe how quickly these folks 
arrive at the “bakka” and “ chikusho ” 
stage of a dialogue, keenly humiliating to 
the person addressed and very distressing j 
to their audience*—Grange to observe it, 


because, if there were question of helping 
a Japanese in distress or of doing a charit¬ 
able action, these very persons would be 
conspicuous for generosity and activity. 
Frankly speaking, however, and consider¬ 
ing the question as directly as possible 
from the Kokkafs standpoint, we cannot 
perceive that there is any reasonable cause 
to complain of the general behaviour of the 
foreign residents towards the Japanese. At 
the same time, we understand very well that 
the spirit of the time does not lend itself 
to any favourable view of Occidental ethics. 
The mood of Japan to-day is almost mor¬ 
bidly self-asserting. Her people have re¬ 
volted against a perpetual assumption of 
superiority on the part of Europeans, and 
no thoughtful person is surprised at their 
protest, for however axiomatic that superi¬ 
ority may appear to Europeans themselves, 
the Japanese cannot be expected to admit 
it. Being human, they have been seriously 
offended by their quiet and unquestioned 
relegation to a lower place in the scale of 
races; and for the rest, to have tacitly ac¬ 
cepted the humiliating classification, would 
have been to establish its justice. So 
long, however, as sentiment occupies the 
platform, justice must be content to take 
a back seat, and we would ask the Kokkai 
to avoid these exacerbating issues, and to 
assist us in preserving against recrimin¬ 
ation and invidious comparison the grave 
question of cruelty to animals. Even 
though foreigners were guilty of the inhu¬ 
manity attributed to them, the treatment 
of horses in the streets of Tokyo would not 
be palliated, for two wrongs do not make a 
right. In bringing this matter to public no¬ 
tice, there is not the smallest intention of 
casting needless reproach upon the Japan¬ 
ese. On the contrary, the object is to save 
them from the reproach that will inevitably 
attach to them if the methods now prac¬ 
tised be not checked. We should have 
thought that a journal like the Kokkai , re¬ 
cognising this, would be among the first 
to assist in bringing about a reform dic¬ 
tated not less by the interests of Japan’s 
reputation than by the principles of human¬ 
ity. The Nichi Nichi Skimbun, the Jiji 
Shitnpo, and the Mimpo have taken up the 
question in a spirit of frank appreciation, 
and their cdoperation leads us to hope that 
a practical remedy will be found ere long. 


TSUDA SANZO. 

- ♦- 

T HE name of TSUDA SANZO has now to 
be added to that little band of malefact¬ 
ors who, in recent years, have done so much 
to bring disgrace on their country. NlSHI- 
no Buntaro, Kurushima Tsunekichi, 
and TSUDA SANZO. these three men head 
the list of Japan’s worst enemies. It has 
been said that Viscount Mori’S murderer 
was a religious fanatic, and the would-be 
assassin of Count OKUMA a political agita¬ 
tor. Such definitions are rough and un¬ 
satisfactory. They do not reach below 


the surface. Every human action may 
easily be included in some empirical cate¬ 
gory, the limits of which are fixed by pure¬ 
ly abstract considerations. On the other 
hand, every exceptional act is the result 
of exceptional circumstances, and the 
true interest of the event lies in an 
analysis of its circumstances. Religious 
fanaticism is scarcely conceivable on the 
part of a disciple of the Shinto cult. The 
essence of that faith is a placid belief 
in the reality of the present and in 
the imperiousness of every-day duty. Its 
tenets do not lend themselves to any de¬ 
velopment of ecstasy or growth of romantic 
phrensy. Under only one aspect is it 
capable of moving men to fervour, and 
that is a non-religious aspect. Because 
Nishino Buntaro believed that the halo 
of Shinto divinity is the only stable ram¬ 
part of the Tenshi’s Throne, and because 
he imagined that the leading statesmen of 
his time were careless of this sacred tradi¬ 
tion, he set out on his expedition of stab¬ 
bing. For Kurushima Tsunekichi, again, 
politics, as the word is interpreted in the 
West, had no real significance. He seems 
to have grasped only one conception, that 
his country’s dignity was about to be im¬ 
paired, and under the influence of that 
chimera he proceeded to throw a bomb at 
Count OKUMA, and to kill himself. The 
two men obeyed the same impulse under 
a different form—fanaticism, patriotism, 
hysteria, call it by what name we please. 
TSUDA SANZO’S case seems to be en¬ 
tirely analogous. A man of gentle birth, 
he had served the nation not without 
distinction. He therefore possessed the 
qualifications which, according to the Sa¬ 
murai's creed, dedicate a Japanese, of 
however humble rank, to his country or 
his fief. Taciturn, bigotted, rigidly sub¬ 
servient to the minutiae of duty, decorated 
for military merit and with fifteen years’ 
good service to his credit, yet only a com¬ 
mon constable, he was just the sort of 
person to brood moodily and discontent¬ 
edly over any cause of popular excitement. 
The coming of the CZAREVITCH had 
greatly perturbed a section of the Japa¬ 
nese public. Strange, uneasy rumours 
were circulated about the purpose of his 
visit. From the silly story that his object 
was to spy out the land, to the crazy 
canard that his detour to Kagoshima had 
been planned with the hope of provoking 
outrage, lurid mysteries were whispered 
here and there. The upper classes, the 
nation at large, had no share in such 
follies nor any sympathy with them. 
But to TSUDA SANZO they probably be¬ 
came a nightmare. They may not have 
suggested to him any definite line of 
action. All experience goes to prove 
that the moral disturbance which culminates 
in acts of public violence, is generally deve¬ 
loped by stages imperceptible to its victim. 
The Malay who draws his kris and runs 
amok in the market-place, the British 
soldier who suddenly takes his rifle from 
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the rack and begins to shoot his comrades 
—each alike has been unconscious of the 
gradual abrasion of moral fibre tliat pre¬ 
ceded the final snap. Sometimes the 
nature of the last impulse cannot be de¬ 
tected ; sometimes it is conspicuous. Up 
to the instant when TsuDA SANZO un¬ 
sheathed his sword in Kyomachi, it is very 
conceivable tbat he had entertained no 
design against the person of the CZARE¬ 
VITCH. Years, perhaps, of discontent 
about his own circumstances, days and 
weeks of sullen angry reflection about the 
coming of the Russian PRINCE IMPERIAL 
and its possible eventualities, had brought 
him to the verge of hysteria, and when 
the tumult and pageant of the cortege fell 
upon his senses, the power of moral con¬ 
trol deserted him, and he became for the 
moment an irresponsible madman. It is 
possible that his case belongs to the cata- 
gory of ordinary lunacy. There seems to 
be a strain of madness in his family. His 
brother had to be placed under restraint 
several years ago, and of TSUDA himself it 
is asserted that, two years before his en¬ 
rolment in the police force, he was threat¬ 
ened for a time with loss of reason. But 
this is not a point of great importance. 
It does not affect the general inference to 
be drawn, as we think, from such cases as 
the above, namely, that the course of 
events in modern Japan has moved and is 
moving too fast for the moral equilibrium 
of a section of the nation. A small sec¬ 
tion, doubtless, it nevertheless produces 
Tsuda, Fukushima, Nishino, and the so- 
shi —men who believe themselves patriots, 
but are in reality their country’s most 
deadly foes, since they bring upon her 
disgrace which all her progress cannot 
efface. Carefully considered, their mur¬ 
derous deeds are all protests, clumsy and 
brutal, but still sincere, against changes 
too swift and bewildering for their concep¬ 
tion. As the tide of events sweeps them 
out of sight of the old landmarks, they 
strike desperately and fiercely against 
everything on the crest of the waves, in¬ 
sensible of the real and irresistible forces 
of attraction. Such men, it seems to us, 
have to be reckoned with by Japanese 
administrators to-day. They are a product 
of the time. Elsewhere their existence 
would reveal itself in the form of secret 
plots and treasonable conspiracies. Here 
an instinctive tendency to self-sacrifice, and 
perhaps, a trace of hysteria running through 
the national character, impels them to acts 
of individual desperation. The problem 
of government is greatly complicated by 
such conditions, but to ignore their ex¬ 
istence would be to augment their mis¬ 
chievous capacity. They have to be stoutly 
dealt with. Thoroughly restraining checks 
should be imposed on everything tending 
to increase the tension of the time. News¬ 
paper editors, political agitators, public 
speakers, members of parliament, Govern¬ 
ment officials, have to watch that the highly 
wrought sentiment of the day is not pushed 


beyond the limits of rational control. The 
statesmen who best understand the situa¬ 
tion, and have most courage and compe¬ 
tence to deal with it, cannot afford to efface 
themselves to-day for the sake of some 
theory of progress or sentiment of pride. 


THE CROWN PRINCE'S TOUR. 
-♦- 

T HE decision taken by the Russian 
Prince Imperial, and promptly acted 
on, to proceed from Kyoto to the squadron 
in Kobe and have his wound treated on 
board ship, is said to have been dictated 
by a telegraphic message to that effect 
from the Emperor of RUSSIA. This will 
of course be interpreted as an indirect in¬ 
timation to Japan that her measures for 
the protection of her Imperial visitor are 
not regarded with entire confidence. It is 
easy to understand, however, that while 
the EMPEROR and Empress of Russia are 
unwilling to inflict any humiliation on 
Japan, and have every disposition to view 
this sad affair leniently, Their Majesties’ 
anxiety on account of their son must be 
too absorbing to be allayed until the 
PRINCE is safely back in his own ship. 
In St. Petersburg it has naturally been 
argued that if one of the men trusted 
to guard the PRINCE could raise his hand 
against him, inplicit reliance cannot be 
placed on any programme of protection. 
But beyond that reasonable reflection, 
there is not the least probability that 
any harsh verdict will have been passed 
on Japan, by the CZAR at any rate. His 
MAJESTY, unhappily, is only too familiar 
with the consequences of those mad im¬ 
pulses that drive men to aim at the lives 
of Sovereigns and Potentates in every 
country. We have heard it said in con¬ 
nection with this shocking event that the 
Japanese are barbarians, savages, and so 
forth. Such extravagant expressions must 
not be taken seriously. The excitement 
and indignation inspired by immediate 
contemplation of a deed like that of TSUDA 
SANZO, may well impel people to utter 
passionate protests, which reason and re¬ 
flection will not endorse. No one thinks 
of calling the French a nation of barbarians 
and savages because the grandfather of this 
very PRINCE IMPERIAL was shot at in Paris, 
or because King ALFONSO of Spain was in¬ 
sulted in the streets of the same city. More¬ 
over. it would be easy to point to countries, 
standing in the very foremost rank of civili¬ 
zation, where the Authorities would to-day 
decline to accept the responsibility of guard¬ 
ing the ruler of any and every European 
State, or a Prince of his family, on a tour 
throughout the land. During his travels 
in India and Ceylon, the precautions ob¬ 
served with regard to the CROWN PRINCE, 
and strengthened by his own cooperation, 
were of the most minute and thorough 
character. There the existence of ground 
for apprehension was plainly recognised 
and acted upon. But in Japan the public 
regarded the Prince’s coming with ab¬ 


solute confidence. Many other European 
Princes had visited the country, and 
travelled through almost every part of it, 
without experiencing the smallest rude¬ 
ness or inconvenience. Japan, in fact, 
had come to be counted the paradise of 
tourists; a place where strangers might 
journey to and fro at all times and seasons, 
sure to find everywhere a kindly greeting 
and helpful reception. Such a record can¬ 
not be obliterated by a solitary incident 
like that of the nth instant at Otsu ; an 
incident that has thrown the whole nation 
into a state of pain and indignation, evok¬ 
ing from newspapers of every party and 
every shade of opinion, the most unqualified 
and obviously genuine expressions of sor¬ 
row and shame. On the other hand, we 
cannot hide from ourselves the fact that 
the country has drifted, during the past 
few years, into a mood, if not of tolerance, 
certainly of nonchalance, towards a certain 
type of its unruly elements. Identical 
conjunctures evoke very dissimilar forms 
of protest from different individuals. 
While one man is content to denounce 
the contingency of foreign aggression 
from the platform of a debating society or 
in the columns of the press, another may 
cut his throat in a churchyard—as did 
Ohara Bukei on the 3rd of April—to 
emphasise his notions, and a third, like 
TSUDA Sanzo, may seek to take the life 
of a foreign Prince. This is Japan’s diffi¬ 
culty, that a little band of her people, 
having fallen behind the times—the too 
swiftly moving times—continue to rely on 
the guidance of traditions no longer com¬ 
patible with her circumstances. The ha¬ 
rangues of political agitators, the diatribes 
of party organs, though not urging men of 
the new school beyond Constitutional me¬ 
thods, may turn the disciples of the old to 
the suicide’s dagger or the murderer’s 
sword. When strong men were in power, 
they understood that the sermon of free 
thought must not be unrestrainedly preach¬ 
ed to an audience including such an ele¬ 
ment, and that restrictions sufficient in 
the case of students of the modern civili¬ 
zation, might prove dangerously inade¬ 
quate in other instances. But it is not 
altogether so now, and the consequences 
are apparent. Indulgence in mediaeval 
methods cannot safely co-exist with the 
practice of modern principles, and while 
understanding, we cannot regard without 
apprehension, the tenderness of the nation 
towards its ancient types. The incident 
at Otsu may perhaps shock the country 
into a livelier sense of its situation, for 
whatever may have been the motive or 
moral condition of TSUDA SANZO, it must 
be evident that the license enjoyed by the 
soshi and the romantic leniency shown to¬ 
wards the memory of men like NlSHlNO 
and KURUSHIMA, are calculated to multi¬ 
ply such malefactors. 

We cannot tell how much value Russia 
attaches to Japanese friendship, but judg¬ 
ing by her policy during the past fifteen 
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years, she plainly desires to be conci¬ 
liatory. It may be, therefore, that the 
Emperor will allow the Crown Prince 
to continue his journey to Tokyo, where 
His Imperial Highness could count on 
a most enthusiastic reception from all 
classes of the people. Such a step would 
not only avert the untoward consequences 
with which this incident may be fraught, 
but would arouse throughout the length 
and breadth of Japan a sentiment of hearty 
gratitude towards the reigning family in 
Russia. ' If, however, this view does not 
prevail in St. Petersburg, Japan has only 
to accept the situation with whatever re¬ 
signation she can command. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly painful that her hospitality, 
always hitherto practised with heartiness 
and profusion, should have been so con¬ 
spicuously discredited, and it will be still 
more painful if the whole nation is made 
to suffer for the act of a solitary fanatic or 
madman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PAPYROGRAPHY. 

To the Editor ok the " Japan Mail." 

Sir, — In reply lo your correspondent whose 
letter appeared in to day’s issue, permit me to 
quote from “ Enquire Within upon Everything,” 
a little work published by Houlston and Sons, 
London, what I think will fully answer his ques¬ 
tion :— 

“ For those who would like to make a gelatine 
‘graph’ we append the following recipe:—Six 
parts by weight of pure glycerine, four pat Is by 
weight of water, two parts of barium sulphate, and 
part one of sugar. Mix them, and let them soak 
for twenty-four hours; then melt at a gentle heat, 
stir until thoroughly mixed, and pour the composi¬ 
tion into a tray. Any chemist will supply an ani¬ 
line dye for the ink.” 

Yours truly, 

S. S. S. 

Hongo, Tokyo, May 8th, 1891. 


MUNICIPAL NOMENCLATURE. 

To the Editor of the “Japan mail.” 

Sir,—M ay I trouble you again with some notes 
upon the subject of municipal nomenclature ? There 
are a few points in the communication of your cor¬ 
respondent, “J,” which hardly agree with the facts 
as they have come to my notice. 

First of all let me mention his rendering of fu or 
metropolis. Whatever word be adopted must he 
applicable, not merely to Tokyo Fu, but to each 
of the three fu. Either city or metropolis would 
answer fairly well for Tokyo, because of the very 
intimate relations subsisting between the outlying 
towns and villages and the central shi ; but theie 
is no such harmony of interests between the outly¬ 
ing distiicts and the shi, in the case of Osaka Fu; 
certainly not in the case of Kyoto Fu. Let me 
commend to your correspondent the trip from 
Kyoto to Miyazu, sixty miles more or less (all 
within the limits of the fu) over the hills of 
Tamba and Tango. It is not merely that the 
territory is large, though that is no small matter 
since it is neaily a third larger than the whole 
State of Rhode Island, exclusive of Narragansett 
Bay, but it is the fact that the wide diver¬ 
sity of social and commercial interests is utterly 
inconsistent with the unity implied in the word, 
“ metropolis,” which constitutes the strength of the 
objection to the use of that term. To the Japa¬ 
nese, the chief reason for maintaining a different 
term for the two sets of political divisions is found 
in their history, and not in the present character of 
their respective constitutions. The only difference 
of special moment that attracts the attention of 
the Japanese of my acquaintance is found in the 
fact, that, in the case of the three fu, the governor 
acts also as the head of the central shi; but this 
arrangement is far from satisfactory, and it is con- 
fidenlly“expecled that ere long the mayors of these 
cities also will be elected by the people. If we 
have in English words which will suggest the deve¬ 
lopment of the present fu and ken from lhe/« and 


ken of feudal days, then by all means let us use 
them ; but if not, both scholarship and convenience 
would seem to favour the abandonment of the at¬ 
tempt to distinguish things which are now, for all 
practical purposes, essentially the same, and adopt 
the term “ prefecture” which, both by derivation and 
long established usage, seems to tit the character 
of these political divisions better than any other 
which has been proposed. Both the Latin praefec- 
tura and the English prefecture (for the word is 
well naturalised) are used with reference to the 
territory which is governed, as well as the dignity, 
or office, of the one who governs. 

It is also an error to represent the constitution 
of the kori of a fu as different from that of the 
kori of a ken. Both will be found precisely the 
same, unless my information deceives me. Cho, 
that is to say, towns, are to be found subordinate 
to the kori in both fu and ken, but there will 
be found no such subordination of the shi, I 
think, in either. Judging by the last issue of 
the “ Shichoson Icluran,” there are some forty shi 
in Japan, and not one of them is connected 
with a kori. While, speaking in general terms, 
it may be well enough to say that the current 
classification is based upon population, it must 
not be supposed that this is an invariable rule; 
for we find Fukushima Shi with a population of 
13,919, but Yokosuka Cho with 31,598; and Shin 
Miualo Son in Etchu with 16,459, but many 
cho with less than 10,000. The number of these 
exceptions is very large, and indicates the strong 
influence of other considerations than that of 
population in determining the character of the 
municipal government. 

With many apologies for trespassing at such 
length upon your valuable space, I remain 

Yours respectfully, D.C.G. 


A SI A TIC SOCIETY OF JA PA N. 

- ♦- 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held on Wednesday, Rev. Dr. Amer- 
mau in the chair. 

The Secubtary intimated that at the next meet¬ 
ing there would be piesented to the Society a re¬ 
vised edition of the rules. 

Major General Palmer then read a paper on 
Hana-Awase, a Japanese game at cards. Card 
playing, he said, seemed to have prevailed in Japan 
for about three hundred years, and to have been in¬ 
troduced by the Spaniards or Portuguese, the name 
A'aMi/a having been probably imported. Butneilher 
the games now played nor the cards betokened a 
foreign origin. The eailiest fotm of game it was 
said, was played with cards very much like foreign 
cards,and from this wasdeveloped the mekuri karuta 
which latter only survived among the lower classes, 
while the earlier game was now extinct. Griffis 
in his “ Mikado's Empire” mentioned six kinds of 
card playing, and briefly described three, but made 
no mention of the really fine game called Hana- 
awase (the matching of flowers) which, played neai ly 
always for money, was the fashion of to-day. His 
reason for omitting reference lo the game was that it 
was then, except perhaps at the New Year, very 
seldom played by respectable people. But within 
thelast ten yearsagreat change had taken placeand 
hana-awase was now very popular; it was the 
universal rage and was played in all classes of 
society, where two or three Japanese were gathered 
together with nothing particular lo do. In his 
effort to master the details of the game the lecturer 
would have been helpless without the aid of Japan¬ 
ese friends. In his study of the game he had the 
assistance of Messrs. Yokoyamu and Mori, the 
former one of the finest playeis in Japan, and 
the author of the best existing handbook on 
the game. The pack consisted of 48 cards, 
12 suits of 4 cards each and these suits were 
named and decorated after several kinds of flowers 
and other vegetation which, except in the last 
two cases, were usually associated in the minds of 
the Japanese with certain months of the year. 
General Palmer here directed attention to a table 
showing the arrangements of the suits, of which the 


following is a summary 

Pine {Matsu) . January. 

Plum {Ume) . February. 

Cherry {Sakura) . March. 

Wistaria {Fuji) . April. 

Iris {Negi) . May. 

Tree Peony {Botan) . June. 

Lespedeza {Magi) . july. 

Eularia Japouica ( Tsuki, Bobu) August. 

Chrysanthemum {Kiku) . September. 

Maple {Momiji) . October. 

Willow ( Shigure ). November. 

Paullownia {Kiri) . December. 


The cards used were two inches long and a little 
over an inch wide, and were made of millboard 
about as thick as the modern Western playing 


card. The method of decoration was representa¬ 
tive of the twelve names of the suits, and might 
either be of the ordinary kind, of which a diagram 
was exhibited, or hand painted, in which case they 
might cost several yen. As a rule the gieater the 
face value of any card the more elaborately was it 
decorated. The first in value were the four Shiko- 
inono, or Brilliants, namely the commanding cards 
of the Matsu, Sakura, Bobu, and Kiri suits. These 
were usually more highly decorated than the others, 
as in the c t»e of " the blossoms in the Palace gar¬ 
den,” gotenzakura, the kiri-no-oo, and soon. The 
commanding card of the Shigure suit, o-ame, was 
equal to a Brilliant in counting thehand (that is hav¬ 
ing the value of 20 chips of one point each) but had 
no other property of a Brilliant. The commanding 
cards of the Ume, Fuji, Negi, Botan, Magi, Kiku, 
and Momiji suits, and the second cards of the 
Bozu and 'lligure suits came next, having a value 
of 10 points each, except for the process of reckon¬ 
ing in Teyaku, in which the Shigure second 
cat d only counted one. These were called the 
Ike mono. Next came the Tanaakumono dis¬ 
tinguished by having a coloured bar across 
the decoiation to repieseut a strip of paper, 
which, with other cards which he described, had a 
value of 5 points each ; and lastly there came 
the Kasu-ntono (trash or iefuse) 24 in number, 
consisting of the last 2 cards of the first 10 suits, 
the 4th of the Shigure and the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of 
the Kiri, which had a value of one point each. The 
pccutiaiily of the Shigure hand was that while its 
cards, for counting the players’ hands at the end 
of the game, reckoned respectively 20, 10, 5, and 
I, they we 1 e only valued for the Teyaku as Kasu- 
mono, counting one each. Here another diagram 
was exhibited showing the value of the 48 cards, 
the total being 264, 3 times 88, or 22 times 
12. As many as seven persons might sit down, 
but only three could come into the game at 
one time, and each player played his own game. 
The deal and the dealing went round from the 
right towards the left, that is the wrong way. 
The sitter on the dealer’s left acted as “ pony ” and 
shuffled the spare pack for the next deal. In all 
seven card^ were dealt to each player and six were 
placed on the table as banco. In the matter of 
declaring to play a complicated system of forfeits 
was practised. If there were more than tlnee 
playeis, sty five, only three could play and 
the third in order must wait till the two be¬ 
fore him h id declared, and then negotiate with 
Nos. 4 and 5 with the view of buying them 
out, in which case they were exempt from forfeit. 
Coming now to the Teyaku, lo which previous 
reference had been made, the lecturer said eaclr 
player must at the outset declare whether he held 
Teyaku, that is one of twelve specific combina¬ 
tions, in which each of the four cards of the Shigure 
counted simply one, as Kasumono. The object 
of the play was for each player lo match as 
many cards as possible of the same suit, and 
to gain as many high value cards as possible. 
Having described the conditions of Dekiyaku which 
would consist in the holding of the four Brilliants 
and the o ante, or one of a limited number of other 
combinations, the General explained the methods 
of counting the value of the cards for Hana- 
awase. For this purpose every point above 88 
counted to a player’s credit, and every point 
under to his debit. The method of reckon¬ 
ing the total score Teyaku was also described. 
In each case the deal passes to the highest score 
in hana-awase, and twelve deals make the game. 
The counters were of two kinds, Kwanki of 12 points 
each, and chips value one point each. Having 
desciibed the process of settling up at the close 
of a game, General Palmer said in conclusion that 
the game embodied the features of first class card 
playing—as it required good memory, good judg¬ 
ment, skill in calculating chances, and great 
readiness in counting, and it was affected by 
the element of luck to about the same extent 
as Western card games. Japanese who were 
familiar with poker, declared that Hana-awase 
surpassed it in its combination of skill and 
luck. Calling attention to the prevalence of 12 
and its multiples in the counting of the game, the 
lecturer said that as the Japanese year was divided 
into twelve months long before the introduction of 
Hana-awase there seemed no prima facie reason 
why the game should not be of Japanese origin. 
Perhaps some one versed in card lore and ac¬ 
quainted with the games played two centuries ago 
by the Portuguese and Spaniards might throw 
some light on the subject. 

Remarks having been invited. 

Dr. Knott said he had been struck by the pre¬ 
valence of the figure 12 and regarded it as a good 
feature, because it was a well known fact that speak- 
ing generally Japanese were not mental arithmeti¬ 
cians, and were specially defective in the use of the 
figure 12. Their soroban was based on the deci¬ 
mal system, and he thought it a great advantage for 
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them to have a game of cards which compelled them 
to calculate in twelves. He found his students vei y 
bad at this kind of arithmetic, and attiilmted it to 
their not having played the game of Hana awase. 
The manner of grouping hand values was very 
like the grouping in poker, hut he could not think 
of any other game that at all resembled this in 
the complicated manner of counting. 

Mr. WlGMORE suggested that in litis respect 
the game might be compaied with bezique. 

General Palmer explained that though he had 
worked out the method of calculation as shown, it 
was really very much simplified by the use of the 
Kwanki or Kwan. The Teyaku value of the hand 
was declared, and mat ked at the outset of the deal, 
and when a player played one of his Teyaku catds 
he usually dtew attention to the fact. 

In answer to the Chairman, 

General Palmer read a foot-note to his paper, 
which stated that Man a awase came in about 150 or 
200 years ago. Its development was obscuie be-i 
cause as a gambling game it was prohibited, but 
some ingenious peismi devised the name Hana- 
awase to cloak its real character. 

Mr. Clay McCauley said he thought it was 
quite certain that the game was not always played 
for money, as at Miyanoshita he had seen people 
playing it purely for amusement. 

General Palmer coincided with this view. 

Mr. Wigmore thought oneieason of the game’s 
success was itsenoimous number of checks against 
cheating. It was impossible for any one.to foresee 
the end; he might he 150 to the good in the first 
kind of counting, and be away in the rear in the 
next kind. 

The Chairman conveyed the thanks of the meet¬ 
ing to General Palmer for his most interesting 
lecture, and the proceedings terminated. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

- ♦- 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 

San Ftancisco, 25th. 

The Presidential progress, which began a foit- 
night ago in Virginia, will culminate, so far as 
this coast is concerned, next week in San Francisco. 
Mr. Hariison and party, including his wife and 
friends, his son, Private Secielary, Secretary Rusk 
of the Agricultural Bureau, and Postmaster John 
Wanamaker, together witli three licensed repotters, 
left Washington on 12th for a tour through the 
South and far West. It was like other Presiden¬ 
tial progresses, in that the President delivered 
brief discourses at eaclt city through which he 
passed, in which he praised the fertility of the 
soil, and the beauty of the women ; unlike all 
others, in that the only repot ters allowed in the 
party were three representatives of Eastern press 
syndicates, who were sworn to transmit nothing 
that had not received the imprimature of Russell 
Hariison. An enterprising leporler who went 
from this city to join the patty at the State 
line, was unceremoniously put off the cats in 
the Colorado desert. The wisdom of this ar¬ 
rangement has been demonstrated by the excel¬ 
lent figute which the progress cuts in the papers. 
Everything passes off smoothly, without contre¬ 
temps. Everybody is always in good temper and 
genially disposed. I'lte President’s own speeches 
ate polished, and the points touched up with ex¬ 
cellent taste. At every place reached the enthu- ' 
siasm of the people, and the bonhomie of the Chief 
Magistrate are duly recorded. Never was so 
triumphant a march before. 

The leading speech of the progress, thus far, 
was delivered at Galveston, Texas. In it the 
President dwelt upon the reciprocity feature of 
the new Government policy, and informed his 
audience that several Spanish American stales 
were about to follow the example which had been 
set by Brazil, and to admit to their markets, free, 
such American products as lard, provisions, bread- 
strips, lumber, and Itatidware. Without wasting 
time in trying to reconcile this policy with the 
doctrines of protection, the President went on to 
assure his Texas hearers that lie was in favour of 
improving the hat hour of Galveston at the na¬ 
tional expense. He said he was also ardently in 
favour of steamship subsidies. On this subject, lie 
talked well and clearly. He said : — 

The last Concrcss passed a hill appropriating about f 1,500,000 
and authorizing the Postmaster-General to contract with btea-n- 
f-hip companies for a period not exceeding ten years for carrying 
the United States mail, t-'oieign mail service is the only mail 
service out of which the Government has been making a net 
profit. We do not make a profit out of our land service. There 
is an annual deficiency which my good friend the Postmaster- 
General ha* been trying very hard to reduce or wipe out. The 
theory of our mail service is that it is for the people and that wc 
arc not to make any profit out of it ; that we are to give them 
as cheap postage a* possible. We are many of us looking for- 
word to a time when we shall have one-rent postage in this 
country. We h-vc been so close and penurious in dealing 
with our ships in carrying foreign mails that we have ac¬ 
tually made revenues out of that business, not having I 
spent for it what wc have received from it. Now wc pro-| 
pose to change this policy and make more liberal contracts 


with steamship lines carrying American mails. Some one 
may say we ough' not to go into this business that 
it is a subsidy, lint, my friends, every other great nation of 
the- world has been doing it. and is doing it, to-day. Great 
Biitain and France have built up their great steamship lines 
by Government aid, and it seemed to me that our attitude with 
reference to it is aptly protected by an illustration I mentioned 
the other day. In olden time no wholesale merchant sent Out 
iraveling men to solicit custom, but he stood in his now sto-e 
and waited for his customers. Presently some enterprising 
merchant began sending out men with tfieir samples to seek 
trade, in order to save the country buyer the co-t of a trip to 
New York or Philadelphia, until finally that practice became 
universal, and these active, intelligent traveling-men are scurry¬ 
ing the country over, pushing and soliciting in their several lines 
of business. Sow, imagine some conservative merchant in New 
York saying to himself: “All this is wrong. Trade ought to 
come to me." If he should refuse to adopt these modern methods 
what would be the result? He must adopt new methods or go 
out of business. We have been refusing to adopt the universal 
methods used by our competitors in commerce to stimulate 
their sli pping interests and have all but gone out of business, 
[t.beers.J I ncouraged by what your spokesman has said to¬ 
night I venture to declare that 1 am in favour of going into busi¬ 
ness again. 

Passing on fiom tl»is, tlie President reminded his 
heateis that Texas could spin mote cotton than 
she raises, if her labour were devoted to that in¬ 
dustry, and he advised her people to do so. Here 
lie got off .soundings. Labour in 'Texas is pretty 
well remunerated, while labour in the cotton spin¬ 
ning sections of the East is the direct road to star¬ 
vation, and is rapidly being monopolised by 
French Canadians, who only eat meal once a 
week. When the negroes were emancipated, lots 
of people proposed to transfer the cotton spinning 
industry ft oin New England to the South, and mills 
weie built in eveiy cotton state. But Southern 
spinners have never succeeded in producing any 
cotton cloth except the low and worse grade which 
is used by the negroes themselves for shillings. 
New England spinners laugh at Southern compe¬ 
tition ; they know their business, and it is not to lie 
taken from them. Generations of experience have 
enabled them to attain a pilch of excellence in 
which they defy rivaliy. 'They are in the position 
nf die woollen spinners of Great Biitain. We have 
as fine wool here as they have in England, the same 
machiueiy, and quite frequently our mills are 
manned with opeiatives imported directly from 
the English mills. But our best woollen cloths sell 
for half the price of English cloths, and people who 
arc particular about their clothes prefer the dearer 
at l iclc at the pi ice. 

Iu I lie past three days, the Pi esidential paity 
has been dispoiling itself among the orange groves, 
and tropical gardens of Southern California. 
To night, just about five hours after this letter 
leaves poll, it will at rive here. The city is to lie 
illuminated, and a hundred brass bauds will play 
loud welcome, while roars of hurrahs will rise from 
a hundred thousand throats. San Francisco,seen 
fiom Oakland, on which side the President will 
enter, is a faitylike sight when all the lamps ai el 
lit, and the long paraded streets look like steamers 
of fiie flowing from some volcano down the slope 
into the bay. 

Political excitement in Western Kensas, which I 
has run high of late, has made way for local con- : 
trnversies growing out of the recent clean sweep 
made by the ladies at municipal elections. In a 
number of cities, the women have elected full 
boards of city aldermen, and complete sets of 
municipal officers. But the thing doesn’t woik. 
In one city, one alderwoman openly accused an¬ 
other of wearing false hair, and the charge was 
referred to the city attorney to determine whether 
or no it was libellous. In another, a man returning 
home from his pot-house in a mellow condition, 
fell into a bole on the sidewalk and broke his leg. 
He sued the city, but it turned out that his wife 
was commissioner of streets, and the judge held 
that she had left the hole to catch him, and that 
his remedy was against her. An attempt was 
made to impeach the controller, on the gtound that 
she used the ciiy gas in day time, to heat her 
curling irons. The most troublesome case of all 
occurred at a town named Westward. Here a 
lady had been elected Mayor. It devolved upon 
tier to appoint a chief of police, and in defiance of 
her friends, the named a man for the post, on the 
ground that the knock down-and-drag-out busi¬ 
ness was better suited to men than to women. 
The female party was not satisfied, and the con¬ 
troller was uiged to lefuse to counlei sign warrants 
for the male chief’s salary. But, in the height of 
the controversy, the Mayor and the chief of police 
disappeared. They had eloped together. 'The 
Mayoi ’s husband and the chief’s wife are mingling 
their leais and 'lis thought they will make a match 
of it. 

An attempt is going to he made to put a slop 
to the competition of the Canadian Pacific in 
transcontinental tiaffic. 'The Canadian Company 
has been carrying height by water to Vancouver, 
thence in bond to Detroit, and thence over Ame- 
rican loads to New Yoik and Boston, and has 
taken so much business from the American lines 
from San Francisco and Portland that they have 
been compelled to admit to the transcontinental 
pool. It has the advantage over the American 


lines that it is not bound by the provisions of the 
Iuteistate Commerce Act, while they are. Secre¬ 
tary Foster lias determined to break up the bond¬ 
ing business, and has issued an order requiring 
goods art iving at any point iu this country over the 
Canadian Pacific to pay duties like other foreign 
imports. A strife for business between our own 
t oads is at the bottom of llie business. 

The divine Sarah is playing here in “ La Tosca,” 
and ‘'Cleopatra.” All San Fiancisco has turned 
out to see her, and the shekels rattle merrily iu the 
money-box. -She has grown stouter since she was 
last here, and she can now lake tier bath without 
fearing that she may be diawu off in the waste 
pipe. Otherwise, she is just the same, the most 
potent delineator of passion on the modem stage. 
Shelias left her tiger behind her ; his place lias 
been taken by two fierce Danish Dogs. She only 
stays her till the Australian steamer leaves, just 
long enough to get a mouthful of dust, and to pick 
up an odd $15,000. 

A man in New York has achieved the feat which 
has been so frequently but unavailingly piessed 
upon orators. He has corked himself up. In 
giving a dose of medicine to his child, he held the 
cork of the phial between his teeth : some move¬ 
ment of the child made him start, and loose his 
jaws, and the cork went down or into his throat. 
He neatly coughed his head off without getting 
rid of it. He sent for doctors, and they explored 
the throat witli piohesand pincers, without finding 
any trace of it. Yesterday he submitted to larynx- 
otomy without success : the inside of the throat 
was searched iu every direction without locating 
the cork. Doclois have now concluded that it has 
got into the lung, wheie it will probably cause 
death, unless a cyst is formed round it, and it is 
piactically absoibed into the organ. 

A propos of doctors, we have had here a second 
visitation of La Giippe, which has not been as 
sweeping as the first, but has been more annoying 
to its victims. The epidemic lias changed its 
character. It is no longer an influenza affecting 
the nasal membrane, and the respiratoi y passages : 
it assails any organ which may happen to offer a 
tempting field for disease. In some cases it has 
taken the shape of catarrh of the stomach, with 
severe diarrhoea; in others, it has caused torpidity 
and inaction of the liver, with the usual unpleasant 
symptoms ; in one case, tiiat of a lady, it has as¬ 
sumed the form of peritonitis. The doctors affirm 
that all these cases are true cases of grippe, and 
the opinion is gaining ground tiiat it is a diesase 
of the nerves. Whatever the truth be, it is a very 
unpleasant disease to contract. The pains in the 
bones are severe, the depression of spirits trying, 
and the slowness with which convalescaiie pro¬ 
ceeds exaspirating. I am a competent witness on 
these points, ami I believe that you in Japan know 
how it is yourselves. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 

--♦- 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 

Boston, Apiil 12th. 

Spring weather is almost a daily visitor now, 
aibutus sells in the streets, the hand organs have 
arrived, and “the lime of the singing birds,” as 
sung at Easter, is here. The only birds, however, 
that sing for ns iu the Public Garden and Com¬ 
mon, aie the sparrows—the pugnacious, challer- 
ing sparrows whose notes are about as musical as 
those made by a creaking hinge. Not a robin, 
not a blue bird, not an oriole dares to appear in 
our fresli air domain. If one mistake the sparrow 
stronghold for a hospitable camp, he may or may 
not escape with his life. We are sparrow tidden, 
dominated, and in a sense, ciushed. Really, the 
spai row nuisance is great. To outsiders it may 
appear to be a small matter, but it is one of con- 
sideiable importance. The sparrow invades every 
pait of the city, and makes a nesting place where- 
ever a lodgment may be found. If the blinds be 
left open—thrown back against the wall—a few 
days, the sparrow will build behind it. In one 
particular case, a pair of spauows made five 
attempts to build behind a blind, and might have 
made five more if the blind had not been closed. 
Indeed, a new style of architecture—an anti-spar¬ 
row architecture—is springing up already. As far 
j as possible, buildings must be built without con¬ 
venient places for the nesting of sparrow and the 
city pigeons, otherwise defilement of the building 
results. On one side of a boarding house was a 
paved court yard and in it a woodbine covering 
the walls. A multitude of sparrows took posses¬ 
sion, and made such an uproar in the morning 
when hoarders wished to sleep, that it was neces- 
sai y to lemove the woodbine. 

The mechanical world, particularly the part 
around Boston, is now interested in a iiew 
discovery of Nathan Washburn, the veteran car 
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wheel manufacturer, who now lives at Allston, 
a suburb of Boston. He has produced by a new 
process a meial that has twice the strength of 
steel. The United States Government requires 
that steel boiler plates shall resist a tensile stiaiu 
of 65,000 pounds, but the new metal stands a 
test of 200,000 pounds and the cost of manu¬ 
facture is not increased. Other tests show that 
while the average steel bar can be broken “short 
off,” the new steel is so tenacious that it can be 
broken only by bending backward and forward 
several times, and when it is broken, the fractured 
surfaces, instead of showing a clean break, are 
drawn out into fibre, showing that the structure of 
the metal is entirely changed by the process of 
manufacture. The question of hardness or temper 
does not effect the tenacity of this metal, for speci¬ 
mens so hard as to resist all attempts to drill them 
show the same remarkable fibrous composition, and 
stiength. The application of the invention is as 
wide as the use of steel. For bridge building a 
required sustaining power can be secured with a 
lai ge saving of inelal; it will add safety to boilers ; 
for armour plates for war ships, and for the manu¬ 
facture of cannon, nothing can compete with it. 
In all industrial arts the new metal promises to 
effect a revolution. 

Senator Hawley, in an address before the Hart¬ 
ford Board of Trade on “ The Weakness of 
Our Coast Defences," criticises the indifference 
of the people and the Government in the matter of 
inadequate coast defences. “The recent com¬ 
plications with Italy showed the rapidity with 
which trouble might come. Halifax, less than two 
days sea-journey from Boston, is a perpetual 
menace to our unprotected coast, for England in 
case of war would assemble her fleet at Halifax. 
The cost of adequate defences for the coast might 
be $125,000,000, but this would be extended over 
a term of years. No exorbitant tax woidd result 
from an appropriation of this amount and the in¬ 
vestment would be wise in all respects.” The 
Italian episode revives a little the interests in the 
“naval militia." In some coast states, the legis¬ 
lature passed the law providing for such militia, 
but little, if anything, more was done at the 
time. Military men urged the appointment of 
this reserve naval force, and it may now be or¬ 
ganized. The exact duties of this militia have 
not been set forth. The details of organization 
and service were left to militia authorities or 
commanders in the several states. 

Baron Fava, the Italian Minister, has taken his 
departure, but the world moves on as usual. The 
papers are full of comments on the “situation" 
but nothing new has come to light. The investi¬ 
gation in New Orleans is going forward, and a 
conclusion may be reached soon. As usual in 
such cases of general political disturbance of more 
or less importance, the country has fallen into a 
joking mood over the whole matter. The humor¬ 
ous papers are full of caricatures, and some of 
these, if report be true, have found their way to 
Italy, and given great offence. Even English 
“ Punch " must take a hand, and appears with 
cartoons that must excite the wrath of the Italians. 
Secretary Blaine is supposed to be at work on his 
reply to the Marquis de Rudini’s last note, and 
while thus engaged he sees no callers except upon 
business of the utmost impoitance. The reply 
and the gout give him enough to do. In the mean¬ 
time, the text of Rudini’s letter is kept from the 
public. A report is published to the effect that if 
the United Slates Government does not make 
reply speedily to Piemier Rudini’s note, Minister 
Porter will be requested to leave Rome. Probably 
it has no more tiulh than a score of other rumours. 

Newfoundland is now in a “ state of indignation. 
The organ of Sir Robert Thorburu says :—“ The 
ciisis of the most momentous importance, in con¬ 
nection with the French shore question, has arisen, 
and peremptoiily demands immediate action by 
the legislature and people of this colony. In a 
word, the Biitish Government has announced its 
determination to procure the enactment of a coer¬ 
cion act by the provisions of which they may en¬ 
force any agreement they may make with the 
French without our consent and against our most 
urgent representations. The act which it is pro¬ 
posed to pass will give British offeers upon this 
station the power of life and death over our fellow- 
subjects residing upon or going to the French 
shore; it will permit our fishermen to be imprision- 
ed at the will of an ignorant and careless com¬ 
mander of a British gunboat, and will leave to the 
mercy of the same kind of imperial servants the 
disposition of every iota of property between Cape 
Ray and Cape John. Trial will be without jury 
and without appeal, and redress for the most 
appalling injustice there will be none. Similar 
powers were given to the officers of the warships 
by the Act of George III., but the Act soon fell into 
disuse, and was repealed.” 

P, T. Barnum, “the great showman,” known in 
every part of the world, died in Bridgeport, on 


April 71I1, at the age of eighty-one years, leaving 
an estate valued at more than five million dollais. 

United States Senator George F. Edmunds of 
Vermont, sent his r esignation as senator on Apr il 
6th, to take effect on November 1st. Senator Ed¬ 
munds entered the Senate in April, 1866, as the 
successor of the Hon. Solomon Foote. His reason 
for resigning is purely a personal one. Naturally, 
the State of Vermont has many aspirants for sena¬ 
torial honours. 

Theie is at present much newspaper talk 
and general comment in regard to the visit of 
Sir Charles Tuppcr and representatives of the 
Dominion Government to Washington in the in¬ 
terest of a treaty of reciprocity. It appears that 
Sir Charles Tupper's visit was heralded before. 
As President Harrison wished to have something 
to do with the treaty, if one was to be made, a 
telegram was sent by the British Minister postpon¬ 
ing the treaty conference. It is believed that this 
dispatch was received in time to prevent the visit 
of Sir Charles and suite, but on he came, never¬ 
theless, and arrived in due time with bag and 
baggage. A conference was denied, and Sir 
Charles was obliged to retire. He was told in 
substance that when the United States wished to 
negotiate a treaty with his country, the United 
States would make its wants known. The friends 
of the Canadians condemn and say that the repr e¬ 
sentatives of a neighbouring and friendly power 
wer e treated with contempt. The enemies of Pre¬ 
sident Harrison generally have had much to say 
in criticism, and the friends of Secretary Blaine 
who still cling to the theory that there is ill feeling 
between the Pr esident and the Secretary, construe 
the whole mallei as an insult, or an attempt to be¬ 
little Blaine, claiming that the Secretary is com¬ 
petent to negotiate a treaty even if the President 
were absent. 

'Faking into consideration the fact that this is a 
“dry time” for news everywhere usually at this 
time of the year, we have enough to think about 
and to make much of. 


THE FOREST IN ITS HISTORICAL 
ASPECTS. 

- + - 

A I.KCTURR DELIVERED BY Dr. E. GrASMANN 
in the University Lecture Hall, Tokyo, 
207 h April, 1891. 

The forest is the home of the primitive peoples 
of the earth. This forest home afforded everything 
they needed : protection, shelter, food, and cloth¬ 
ing. But with their advancing development it 
became an obstacle in the way of civilization. Its 
products, though necessary, were little esteemed, 
for they were free as air and water. With all its 
paramount importance, then, it was the growing 
cultivation of the soil alone, that caused men 
slowly to realize and fully to appreciate the true 
significance of the forest in the household of 
Nature, and thus Forestry, as a science, is after 
all only a child of comparatively modern times. 
Of late, many influential and especially non¬ 
professional voices have been raised in favour of 
sylviculture ; prominent scientists and economists 
have made the forest an object of thorough study, 
and the nations best known for their sound econo¬ 
mic systems, their highly developed public spirit, 
their thorough mental culture, and their intimate 
and intelligent acquaintance with Nature, are pre¬ 
cisely those that are also most prominent in their 
loving appreciation of the forest. It is in modern 
times that the very nations to which the forest was 
but an obstacle in the way of cultivation, and by 
which its removal was looked upon as a justifiable 
and even meritorious proceeding, have made 
strong efforts to inaugurate a systematic forest 
management. Some years ago, every European 
traveller that crossed the North Amei ican con¬ 
tinent brought home reports of the rapid forest 
devastation going on in the New World. Unap¬ 
proached in this respect, as well as in their emi¬ 
nently practical views of life, the North Americans 
could, a few years ago, scarcely show the first 
beginnings of an economic forest administration ; 
but to-day Congress is busily occupied with ques¬ 
tions relating to sylviculture, forest legislation pro¬ 
ceeds apace, and in nearly every State of the 
Union forest academies and experimental stations 
have been established. The tropical forest is the 
colonist’s worst foe. It can hence be easily 
understood why the first and most far-seeing 
colonizers, the English, have gone too far when, 
in the name of civilization, as it were, they 
have made war on the forest, a war so bitter 
that the history of the British colonies is but a 
continuous record, on the one hand, of a guerre a 
outrance against woodlands of every description, 
on the other, of a most laborious contest with the 
evil consequences that have followed. The Biitish 
Consular reports from South Africa, Guiana (De- 


merara), l iinidad, New Zealand, etc., all are so 
many accusations against present methods of 
colonizing, and ciy for help against the increasing 
ai idity and desolation of the lands in question. In 
the United Kingdom itself, forest science is in a 
relatively backward state. Highly developed and 
very extensive industrial districts claim and occupy 
the land that foresliy would necessarily need, and 
without lai i>e areas sylviculture cannot very well 
flourish. The forests of Germany, for instance, 
cover.twenty-six, those of Great Britain four, per 
cent, of the total area of each country, hi India, 
however, and that for a number of years, a model 
system of fot esl management has been in operation, 
and for the other colonies similar organizations are 
being prepared. For the training of the necessary 
rangers, who had till recently been educated in 
Germany and Fiance, a forest academy on the 
German plan was two years ago established 
at Cooper’s Hill, while at Edinburgh a forestry 
college has been added to the university. In 
acquiting colonies as successful as the English, 
the Spanish have in some respects been even 
more thorough in the work of forest destruction, 
and even in their own country they suffer from 
the consequences, for the cost of the indispensable 
afforesting of the denuded mountain chains stands 
in no proportion to the financial strength of the 
peninsula. Similar is the case of Italy, but both 
there and in Spain well-frequented and well-equip¬ 
ped schools have been established, for the spread 
of a knowledge of sylviculture and for the training 
of efficient rangers. In Russia, the nature of the 
country, the value of timber, and the difficulty, 
pei haps, of cutting down extensive tracts of wood¬ 
land were the chief causes that operated in favour 
of the foiest, and assisted in the early development 
of sylviculture. Three forestry colleges and nu¬ 
merous middle and lower schools, servethe purposes 
of this science, while every year young Russians 
come to Germany for further instruction. Our 
political opponents, the French, have been our rivals 
in this line also, and that for a long time. Since the 
beginning of the present century, however, though 
they have not in any way grown careless or 
negligent in this respect, they have been unable 
to follow Germany’s rapid progress. This is evi¬ 
dent from tbe more limited scientific education re- 
quiied of French forest officers, from the relatively 
low esteem in which they are held, from the smaller 
number of hooks on sylviculture, the frequent trans¬ 
lations of German woi ks into French, and the stress 
laidon the study of that language as a pre-requisite 
for the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of forest 
science. That sylviculture has in Germany risen 
to the rank of an almost national science was pos¬ 
sible only through the rapid development of our 
knowledge of nature and its application to forest 
management by a sufficient number of thoroughly 
trained experts who, in the light of our better 
acquaintance with nature in general and forests in 
paiticulaiycrealed a new system or body of know¬ 
ledge known as forest science. More than a 
century ago chairs for the teaching of this science 
were endowed at all the larger Get man universi¬ 
ties, and for more than seventy years entrance 
into the state foiest department has been condi¬ 
tional on the same (partly even severer) tests as 
are preset ibed for tbe other branches of the public 
service. Thus it has come that wherever German 
is spoken the forest is considered a sacred palladium 
and a source of national wealth. In its service 
states, communes, and private citizens engage in 
mutual rivahy. If this nation has for years sent 
able young men to German universities for the 
study of this important branch of knowledge, if in 
this country itself the Government affords both 
means and opportunities for the general and 
technical education of forest officers, if it counter¬ 
acts a somewhat natural indifference to sylviculture, 
and advances this noble science by both precept 
and example,—it is but a sign that Japan thus 
joins the ranks of those nations which in the troubles 
and perplexities of the day do not forget their re¬ 
sponsibilities to future generations, and are endea¬ 
vouring to create tbe safest foundation of national 
wealth and the necessary basis of ail future progress 
by raising the productivity of the soil in general 
and by promoting forest science in paiticular. 

1. 

Considering the part played by the forest in 
the history of civilization, we are fiist led to think 
of the reverence shown to trees by the ancient 
nations. 

THE LIGHT TREE. 

To the original Aryan Semitic race a beautiful 
enchanted garden was their first home, and the 
sun was the shining wonder-tree in its midst, con¬ 
ceptions and traditions that ate the very corner¬ 
stones of their cosmogony, as is amply shown by 
reference to the myths of Hindoos, Persians, 
Hebrews, Grajco-Romans, and mote especially of 
the Germanic and Sclavonic nations. In this con¬ 
nection we are at once reminded of the Japanese 
hinoki, sometimes but perhaps erroneously trans- 
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laled as “ light iree.” Important as is Us place 
in the worship of the Sun goddess Amalein-.u and 
in Shintoism generally, no certain analogy to the 
Aryan sun or light Uee can be shown to exist. 
Among the Indo Europeans we have together 
with the light tree the Ram Fount, and thus 
a spring of living water has in a significant 
manner been placed by these peoples at the 
side of their sacred trees. Divine beings dwell 
in tree and spring. These, as well as the in¬ 
dwelling deities, possess the gift of prophecy, 
and out of tree and spring man is occasionally 
addressed by the ve.y voice of God him U. 

Among the European Aryans the heavenly light 
tree was soon more materialized, and, especially 
under the noithern skies of Scandinavia and Ge.-| 
many, the Bright Indian Sun-god was transformed 
into the god of thunder and storm. The golden 
fruits of the heavenly tree ate no longer the 
sparkling stars, but apples and nuts covered with 
gold paper, such as are annually produced by the 
Christmas tree,—a thoroughly pagan hei.lrmm, by 
the way—for it is but that same old wondei tiee 
that enchanted -our Aryan ancestors. On Christ¬ 
mas eve, on the branches of the fir tree, Heaven 
with all its treasures descends to earth, and, in¬ 
stead of the Paradise of the Bible, the temple of 
our gods and our original home is with ns once 
more—the forest. The Teutons appear bom the 
first as a forest born race. The German people 
have their “Slamme” (tubes, literally, stem is), 
the families their “Zweige” (branches) and 
•« Sprossen ” (lit. off shoots). They speak of “ Men 
schenschlag, Banmschlag, nach der An schlagen, 
Geschlecht, von echtem Schlag, dem Valer (der 
Mutter) nachschlagen, gerade mid iechtscbaffen 
ausschlagen, schlicht und recht, ohne Auswuehse 
und nichl verschlagen ? “ Leute ” (i.e. people) 

are “ those that are grown.” Like the tiee, we 
are “attached to the soil; ” we cannot “ lake root ” 
in foreign countries for “the strong root-, of our 
strength” are in the fatherland. 

LIFE TRF.BS. 

The belief that the first men were made of trees 

is recorded in the Indian Vfcdas, and ... in 

ancient Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. Auis and 
Adonis as well as the Phrygian corybantes are 
hrhpfxpvsls, tree-born. The Romans trace theii 
origin to Rhea Sylvia, but sylva is forest. As in 
Persian mythology Meshia and Meshianc grew 
out of tiees, so the Noi thern cosmogony makes 
the ash and alder-tree, the “Aske” and “ Em 
bla,” the first to whom soul and blood was 
given by God, as was vital force and water to 
the plant. The Damaras in South Africa relate 
that “ in the beginning of things there was a ti ee, 
and out of that tree came the Damaras and Bos 
jesmen, oxen and zebras. . . . The tiee gave 

being to all things that live.” Even to-day child¬ 
ren in the Tyrol are told that baby came out of a 
hollow ash-tree, and, in South Germany, that the 
sloik fetches him from the woods, while in Saxony 
pretty gitls grow on trees, and the Bohemians, 
according to an old Christian legend, were made 
of wooden sticks. Formerly the cradle was the 
liollowed-out trunk of an old tree; now, like the 
coffin, it is made of boards, boaids that thus sym¬ 
bolize to the individual the beginning as well 
as the end of his earthly caieer. The now ob- 
solite terms “ Mannsbild, Weibsbild” still point 
to the belief that men were oiiginally carved 
out of wood. “Cheerfully give your son a good 
education,” says Luther, “ for you give the Loid 
God a fine piece of timber, out of which He can 
easily carve you a man and master.” In this 
connection we lire also reminded of the old fable 
that tells us how, in a mystic manner, Melcagei’s 
life was hound up with the fate of an extinguished 
brand. This is again set on fire, and the hero 
passes away with the last flicker of till; dying 
flame. “Ciescunt ignisque dolorque, Languescunl- 
que iienun : siuiul est extiuctus uteique.” Analo¬ 
gous to the origin of men from trees is their traus- 
lormation into such, a frequent subject of fable 
and myth: thus Daphne, while tiying to escape 
Apollo’s impoi tunilies is changed into a laurel tree. 
Families, tiibes, and nations have had theii 
tribal or life trees. These they honoured, cared 
for, and protected, occasionally even with their 
own blood. Such sacied trees,'also known as 
blood trees, existed at all times. To cut down or 
injure them was sacrilege. It was thus the sacred¬ 
ness of the trees, not utilitarian considerations ex¬ 
clusively, that led to their preservation. “ Father, 
is it true that on the mountain yonder the trees do 
bleed when wounded with an axe ? ” " It is the 

truth.” From Schillei ’s “ Tell.” 

TREES OF DESTINY. 

The tree of destiny typifies and accompanies 
the tise and fall of the people living in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. As in Paradise the tree of the know¬ 
ledge of good and evil stood by the side of the 
tiee of life, so with Yggdrasil, the woi Id-ash, is 
bound up, not merely the origin of the first man, 


but also the destiny of the world itself. According 
to the Edda, Yggdiasil is the laigest and must 
sacied tiee, connecting heaven, eailh, and hell, 
a woi Id-li ee whose branches spread throughout 
the universe and overtop the sky. While this tiee 
stands the woi Id will stand, but its end appioaches. 
When whirl-pools of fire encircle 
The all-nourishing world-tree, 

When its main trunk bursts into flames 
At the yelling cry of GialUr (of thunder). 

A mighty tree, Astyages dreams, grows out of 
his daughter’s lap and finally overshadows the 
woi Id: this portends that Mandane’s ofLpt itig 
would one day become the founder of a new and 
universal monarchy. With another tree, Livy’s 
famous ficus Ruminalis , the foundation of Rome’s 
woi Id dominion is connected, while the oiigin of 
many ancient cities, such as New Smyrna, Baiae, 
Miletus, etc., is similarly traced to trees. A dry 
and leafless oak between Hebron and Bethlehem, 
called the tree of victory, is said to have flourished 
hom the beginning of days till Christ came, when 
it withered on the day of His death. The cross, the 
“accursed tiee,” has ever since been the emblem 
of Clnistendom. The tree of German destiny has 
by an old myth been placed on Mt. Kyffhauser. In¬ 
side this mountain Frederick BarLai ossa sits in pro¬ 
found sleep, while his beard is slowly growing round 
the table before him. When this mystic cii cle has 
been tin ice completed, the Kaiser will awake, step 
out of the mountain, and hang his shield on a 
withered tree outside. Then this tree will grow 
green again, and belter times will be coining -for 
ilte falheiland. In our days the myth has come 
tine, the Kaiser has risen, and the tree of Geiman 
destiny flourishes as never before. 

TREES OF DESTINY FOR INDIVIDUALS. 

Tiees whether in leaf or withered are accom¬ 
panying in their career not nations only but indivi¬ 
duals also, even gods. The birth and bailie of 
Apollo lake place under a sacred tree. In Delos, 
die wandeiing Lalona embraces the holy palm- 
tree in the hope of help in her hour of pain, while 
the same place, in the Edda, is assigned to the 
“ Mimameidr,” and in the Voluspa, to the “ Vat - 
trad,” hence also called children’s tree. For the 
newborn child popular custom often plants a 
hiithday-lree, the piosperily or decay of which is 
supposed to foieshadow the destiny of the child. 
As in Japan the inutsu and take, the crane and 
tortoise aie the symbols of long life, and give 
the New Year its festive character, so among an¬ 
cient as well as modern nations trees have evei 
enhanced the cheerful aspect of days of general 
iejoicing. Jupiter and Hera, for instance, cele- 
hi ate their marriage under the tree of life with the 
apples of the Hespeiides. In England, a fine 
custom is obseived by the Kings at the opening 
of their icigii : they give their name to an oak- 
tiee to keep alive the memory of the sovereign 
among generations still to come. In Sweden 
and Denmaik, a green tree is carried befoie the 
bridal pair; a tree, again, is in the carriage that 
conveys the gill’s dowiy toiler future home, the 
new inmates of which must then plant two trees 
on the common according to custom immemorial. 
As in Japan a pole with take and a drawn bow 
is placed on the fiame work of a structure just 
erected, so in Germany a pine tree gaily decked 
with libhous is fixed to the ridge of the new 
house, a custom expressive of the best wishes foi 
its inmates. On the first of May, the May-tree, 
a high pine ornamented with ribbons, wreaths, 
and ibe emblems of the various guilds, is erected 
before the village church as a tree of good luck to 
the people. At night, you plant before your sweet- 
heatl's doors a tree as high and as richly tricked 
out as possible, all of course in token of your true 
love. In ancient and modern limes this tree of 
destiny has been highly honoured by those who, 
thanks to some kind fate, escaped great danger or 
sudden death. Votive tablets, such as can fre¬ 
quently be also found in the temples and along 
the roads of Japan, are hung on a tree thaL 
is thus dedicated and made holy. Woe to him 
that should dare to injure or fell it ! In the 
fable of Ei isichlhon, the double significance of the 
tiee as a symbol of both life and destiny is beauti¬ 
fully described by Ovid :— 

file etiam Cereale nemus violaose eecuri 
Dicitur et luros ferro temerasae vetustos. 

Stribat in his in^ens annoso robore qnercus, 

Una nemus: vittac median! memoresque tabellae 
Sertaque cingebant, voti argumenta potentis. 

. . et obliques dum telum librat in ictus, 

Contreniuit gemitumque dedit Deoia quercus, 

Et pariter frondes, pariter pallescere glandes 
Coepere, ac longi pallorem ducere rami. 

Cujus ut in trunco fecit manus impia vulnus, 

Haud aliter fluxit discusso cortice sanguis, 

Quam solet, ante aras ingens nbi victima taurus 
Concidit, abrupta cruor e ccrvice profundi. 

• * « * * 

Redditus c medio sunns est cum robore talis : 

“ Nympha sub hoc ego sum Cereri gratissima ligno: 
uae tibi factoruin poenas instare tuoruin 
aticinor inoriens, nostri solatia leti." 

« « « • * 

Moliturque genus pcen.-c miserable si non 
llle suis esset nulli miserabilis actis’, 

Fcstifera lacerare Fame. 


The divine dryads and liamadi yads are one with 
the tree in which they live. With its death they 
also die. Injuiies to trunk and branches they 
peiceive as wounds. At the appioach of thesacii- 
legious axe, a low moan is heard to issue from the 
tree, and the alder ( hannoki ) when sit uck bleeds, 
weeps, and begins to speak. Ol all the trees the 
willow ( yanagi ) is par excellence the tree of des¬ 
tiny. On the willows by the rivers of Babylon ibe 
enslaved children of Israel hung then harps and 
wept, and even to-day the Bab) Ionian or Weeping 
willow, which so frequently lines the streets of 
japan, is the symbol of weeping women and the 
emblem of mounting. To this tiee the Sclavonian 
is deeply attached, and in North Germany the 
willowhasfollowedthe Wends tolheir western bord¬ 
ers. In deep sonow Desdemona sings the touch¬ 
ing song of the willow, and like a forest flower, the 
youthful Ophelia sinks into the water under a 
willow-tree. Much of the destiny of men and gods 
the plane-tree could perhaps tell us, for this is the 
sacied tiee of the Delphic oracle, under which 
Latona look refuge with her children when assault¬ 
ed by the dragon Python. That oilier memorable 
plane-tree under whose branches Jupiter and Eu- 
ropa met, will accoiding to the old myth be evtr 
fresh and green. Willi another tree, the olive, a 
gift of Athene, the favourite of a quiet agricultural 
and induslt ial population, and the emblem of saci ed 
peace and Older, ancient civilization is most in¬ 
timately connected. In Noah’s lime an olive leaf 
apprised the world of the fact that heaven’s wrath 
had been appeased. 

SYMBOLIC MEANING OF TREES. 

To each tree accoiding to its appearance and 
peculiarities we assign a symbolic meaning. 1 lie 
linden-tree, similar to the shimanoki or bodaiju, 
seemed to the Germans the most suitable for 
liausplaiiiing the romantic elements of the foiest 
to the merry peaceful village. There we ever find 
it at the place ol honour, on the greensward before 
the village inn or church, wheie the fathers as¬ 
sembled for election and jury purposes, the men 
for war, the young people for dancing, and the 
children for play. In sizei ivalling the oak, though 
of softer outlines, its heart-shaped leaves easily 
moved, its flowers wonderfully flagrant, its soft 
and trembling crown not unlike a heaving bosom, 
the linden tree is a veritable palace of leaves, 
full of majesty and grace. It is also the tree 
of love and song, in the Nibeluugeu Lied, in 
Walther von der Vogelweide, in fact by every 
lyric poet its praises have been sung. It is this 
tree also, into the bark of which we have cut 
the name of our sweetheart, though a some¬ 
what prosaic legislation punishes this expression 
of llie lender passion as an infi iugement of the 
forest law. The akamatsu in Japan may be con- 
pared to the linden, for in contrast to the coarser 
kuromatsu it represents, as it were, the gentler 
feminine elements of the forest: its soft red bark, 
its fuller and well-rounded top, and its interlaced 
labyrintlt-like branches assign it this place, and 
lienee its name mematsu. To the landscapes of 
Japan it is what the sweet pine is to those of Italy. 

By far the most important tree in the history 
of civilization is the .oak, by the side of which 
we may place the Japanese tiara or kashiwa. 
The primitive tiibes living on the coasts of Greece 
and Asia Minor worshipped the oak as the life 
tree, since it supplied them with food. To the 
ancient Germans, however, the oak was simply 
everything : dwelling and armoury, council hall and 
law-court, cradle and grave, oracle and Elysium. 
No tree equals the oak either for wild beauty or 
bold strength. Of full and vigorous growth, its far 
spreading and deeply penetrating toots take, like 
strong anchors, firm hold of the soil, while the 
impiession of stiength i> conveys is completed by 
the shield-like leaf and the hard, bronze-coloured 
fiuit. Defiantly spreading its colossal branches 
as if ready to deal a crushing blow, the oak stands 
before us the very pictuie of strength, or robur, 
as the Roman has named this giant-tree. This is 
indeed the grey forest-king whom the eagle seeks, 
the hero’s ideal, and the type of the true Tenton. 
Like him the oak builds its own house, loves solitary 
places, dislikes garrulous levelling society, in a 
word, it embodies self-reliance. Like a coat of 
mail the deeply-furrowed bark encloses its body 
and limbs. The fiercest onsets of the most terrific 
stoims cannot shake ii, nor can the icy blasts 
of the north chill the vital wauntli of its heart. 
As the Celts, the predecessors of the Teutons in 
the present Germany, revered their supreme 
divinity, in the shape of an oak (KtXtoi aifovai 
fjev Af'a, ayaXfia hi Aids KtXlucdv v\pr]Xj) hpiis), as 
among the Gi aeco-Romans this tree was sacied 
to Jupiter, so it was among the Northern races the 
place where Woden, their highest god, lived 
and moved and had his being. The rustling 
of the oak leaves was but Woden’s voice reveal¬ 
ing the destiny of men. As the Greek received 
liis oracle at the oak of Dodona, so the German 
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consulted this ti^e as to the issue of the im 
pending battle. A* in an armoury the weapons 
of the warrior bung on the tortuous brandies 
of the oak. It also supplied the material for 
javelin and spear. After the return from the 
war the trophies taken from the vanquished foe 
were hung by the side of the victoiious arms, and 
thus the oak became a symbolic representation of 
the heavenly Walhalla, while the war-worn hero 
under the tree anticipated, in dreams at least, the 
peace awaiting the spirits of the depaited, of the 
slain in battle. In Germany’s most beautiful oak 
forest Bavaria’s art loving King, Louis I., has 
erected another hall of honour, the famous VVal 
halla, dedicated and sacred to the memoiy of the 
country’s greatest men. The oak is highly esteem¬ 
ed even to-day. He who has an oak in his ground 
will not sell it except when forced by dire necessity. 
It is the German laurel, the chief decoration. 
With an oak branch the victor appeals at the 
festive sports; with an oak-twig fastened to his 
helmet the victorious soldier returns; and when 
the war is over the “ Friedenseiche,” or Peace-oak, 
is planted, a monument enduring from generation 
to generation. The rich is proud of his oaken furni¬ 
ture ; even the poor aspires to a table made of the 
same material, bnt failing in this, and unable to 
sleep his long sleep in a coffin of oak like the rich, 
the consolation of an oaken cross on his grave will 
not be denied him. When we here in Japan look 
for a counterpart of the oak, in its outer habit at 
least, we have the kuromatsu or omatsu. Though 
of a lighter and thinner head, its branches, in a 
tangled spear-like zigzag, spread out fully as 
far as those of our own oak, and strong bark, 
like heavy scales of steel, similarly encase its 
dark grey trunk. Whether alone on the coast 
facing the breakers below, or in defiance of storms 
crowning some mountain peak, whether found 
in company with the gentle akamatsu, the cheer¬ 
ful momiji and keyaki, and the ever green trees 
of a temple grove, or ovei looking the open streets 
and busy marls of men, it is ever found firmly 
standing at its post, serious and sombre, ready 
for conflict and resistance. The tree of love 
and liberty, the linden, was in Napoleon’s time 
supplanted by the poplar, a tree related to the 
doronoki, but of strictly pyramidal growth. In¬ 
dividually considered, the tree looks the genuine 
parvenu that seeks to hide his real weakness 
behind outwardly imposing forms and an un¬ 
natural straightness. Collectively viewed, when 
the trees, like so many sentinels, line the street in 
pompons and impiessive succession, the poplar is 
the symbol of coercion, an ungainly tree in re¬ 
gulation dress, as it were, and impressing you as 
being on familiar but servile terms with pruning 
knife and nippers. In Germany, the tree is the 
historical proof ad oculos of the lelreat of German 
law before Napoleon’s despotic power. As the 
poplar causes heai t-burns in Germany, so the birch 
is regarded by the Poles as the tree of their sad and 
mournful fate. Its mostly bent form, the rest¬ 
less tiemblingof its long-stalked leaves, and its 
stem and branches, generally as white as bleached 
bones, favour a dreary, melancholy mood. It 
is hence in Germany what the cypress is in 
the South, an ornamental tree in burial grounds. 
As the weeping Finis Polonice it seems to stand at 
the grave of a nation that has peiished. For 
several generations now, travellers passing the 
daik Lithuanian huts have heard issuing from them 
the plaintive song addressed to the birch liee:— 
Birke, Birke, arme Birke, 

Warmn bist du denn so traurig? 

War's vielleirht der kalte Nordsturra. 

War’s vielleicht der rauhe Frost, 

Der dir macht die Blatter starren ? 

Oder hat d.<s bOse Wasser 
Dir der Erdeiiinutter Schutz 
Von den Wurzeln weggespiilt? 

Nicht der Frost macht mich erstarren, 

Nicht das Wasser mich verkitmmern, 

Doch es kamen die Barbaren. 

The beech ( bunanoki) is the productive fruit tree 
of the Giaeco-Roman and Teuton, for the name is 
derived fi om bhu, to be, to grow ; just as the Greek 
(priyos is traced to and the Latin fagus to fuo, 
and to fiindo, establish. The fi nit-producer of 
antiquity, Is, however, .nourishing us still only in 
a more intellectual form. The first “ Buchstaben,” 
used in Teutonic divination, were, according to 
Tacitus, beech-rods marked with certain signs. 
These were cuLdown, gathered, put together, and 
their hidden meaning was then interpreted. Here 
in Japan we have a corresponding system of 
divination, though keyaki is used for the sangi, 
and take for the zeichiku. As the spirit spoke to 
men through the “ Bucheustabe,” or beech rods, so 
it reveals itself to-day through the “ Buchstaben,” 
that is through type and letters, when pul to¬ 
gether by thinking man. The first types were cut 
in beech-wood : and our " Buch,” or book, is deriv¬ 
ed from " Buche,” or beech (A.S. hoc, D. beuk). 
As the tree so the book grows ; leaf is added to leaf, 
and these, as those of the tree, have their “ Seiten ” 
(pages); to put the letters together in your mind 


isloread,“lesen,” legere. Language itself blossoms 
foilh and flourishes; llieie aie flowery styles and 
fertile authors. Literature, also, has its flowering 
pci iods, and there is not a word but has a root. 

11. 

Tree fetichism has at certain periods existed 
among all nations. The Indians of Lake Superior 
have their Manilou tree, in which the Gieat Spit it 
dwells; and the legends of Buddhism tell us of 
the Bo tree in which the deity itself had its being, 
ami under whose sacred protection King Daslt- 
lagamani of Ceylon had at one lime been placed. 
According to ancient Japanese conceptions, the 
sakaki is the home of the good spit its, while in the 
North the oak was the throne of Mighty Woden. 
All these old myths invariably tended to protect 
the forest against devastation, and even in out 
century, in certain paits of Acarnania, a religious 
forest dedication, K0 vpia, takes place: the priest, 
before the congregation assembled in the wood, 
places the vxf/oi/ia, or host, into a hole made with 
an auger into the largest tree, and thus the foiest 
is made holy. This Christian custom is in a 
manner intended to express the same spit it that 
we find in the Mosaic law (Deuteronomy xx., 
519.) Homer designates the mountain forests whei e 
moital hand had never felled tree as re fieri) 
adavaiuty, or homes of gods. Not only did Greek 
imagination people every tree with dryads, and 
dedicate to every god his special tree, as to Jupiter 
the oak, to Apollo the laurel, to Cybele the sweet- 
pine, to Proserpina the poplar, and to juno the 
pear; but whole forests and groves (u\ai)) were 
likewise sacred to these gods, as those on Ml. 
Ida to Jupiter, those at Paphos to Aphrodite, 
and those at Epidauius to ZEsculapius. To the 
Romans Sylvan and Faun weie the chief gods 
of the woods, and the Aiician grove on the 
Appian road was sacred to Juno. The Sclavoni- 
ans, even as late as the Middle Ages, had theii 
sacred forests, as centuries before the Druids in 
Gaul; and in Gei many some woods, as the Herllia 
grove of Rugen for instance, peipeluate the me¬ 
mory of ancient gods. Wood or grove, in Old 
German, was vih, which meant holy place or tem¬ 
ple, and such was the forest when of natuial growth 
and untouched by human hands. Then God dwells 
in it, and hides his majesty in its rustling leaves. 
For this reason the hunter offered his venison 
there, and the shepherd the animals of his flock. 
There the religious services of the people took 
place in the presence of the all-pervading, all- 
guarding divinity that was by the weird whisper- j 
ing of the tree-tops revealed to hearts touched 
with deep and genuine devotion. “They find it,” 
says Tacitus, “as improper to set limits to the 
grandeur of the divine and to imprison gods within 
walls as to make images of them with human 
features. Grove and forest are their temples, and 
they give divine names to the solitary being that 
they only see when they worship.” With Clnis- 
tianity came the temples of stone; but the old 
faith was still strong, and thus the new house of 
God, though it rose in place of the forest, re¬ 
mained true to its great prototype. For our 
grand cathedrals are substantially patterned 
on the forest with its cheerful heaven-aspiring 
trees. The arches, ogives, rosettes, and capitals, 
what are they bnt the branches and leaves of, 
the forest P Under the axe of the first Christian 
missionaries many a sacred oak fell never to rise 
again ; but with a wise regard to popular custom 
a Church was built where the tree had stood, and 
the sacredness of the spot, instead of departing, 
was thus even enhanced by thQ, presence of the 
true God. Even at present, especially in Catholic 
districts, the villagers repair to the forest twice a 
year : once on Christmas when the manger with 
the child Jesus is placed under the dark green 
pines, and again on Corpus Christi-day when the 
trembling birch-trees intimate the reverence of 
Nature for the holy of holies. Wisely does the 
Church encourage old customs such as these, 
though it is to paganism that they trace their origin. 

Here in Japan the divinity dwells in a some 
times very modest shrine, located, however, in a 
solemn and often grandly beauteous temple grove. 
Though the original simplicity of the Shinto miya 
may have yielded to the gorgeousness of the Bud- 
dhist tera, trees have still maintained their place, 
and, as at Nikko, add to the sacredness of the spot 
and the solemnity of the scene. Wherever a 
cluster of glorious trees attracts our eyes, llieie 
we also look for the point of a pagoda, the gold 
covered ridge of a tera, or the simple roof of a 
miya. As in ancient Gei many such groves weie 
sacred and inviolable, and as individually magni¬ 
ficent tiees were also specially revered; so here 
those that have been similary dedicated are 
pointed out and made known by the shtme 
nawa, a kind of straw-rope, famous in Japan¬ 
ese mythology. Another reason for the esteem 
in which trees have been held here is supplied 
by Shintoism. The hinoki, namely, valued 


far beyond its real merits, furnishes the clear, 
fiue-gt ained limber of which, like the former Im¬ 
perial Ca-tle, the miya is built without addition 
of lacquer or metal woi k of any kind. Of this 
wood the torii were formerly made, as also all other 
ceremonial implements, such as the table on which 
food is offered to the gods, and the altar with tire 
1 sacred minor and the gohei. We may here also 
add that the rubbing together of hinoki blocks can 
alone produce fire pure in itself and worthy of the 
gods. As in Indian Buddhism the ficus relighsa 
and in Japanese the shikimi, so is in the kami wor¬ 
ship the sakaki the sacred tree. Its wood furnishes 
th ego/iei wands and the hashi, or chopsticks, for the 
saci ificial food ; its branches and twigs, when placed 
on the kakn, are the last solemn farewell to the 
departed, and like the shikimi adorn the last rest¬ 
ing place of the dead. Clear white wood, free 
from all blemishes, plays an important part: on a 
table of such wood the sword intended for use in 
harakiri was offeied to the samurai, in such boxes 
festive presents ate delivered, and of such material 
the coffin of the dead is likewise made. The graves 
of the ancient Get mans were all in the forests, and 
to-day the neighbouihood or the border of some 
wood is still a favourite place for burial grounds. 
Personified death, “Ftiend Haiti ” lives in the 
foiest, and thither he takes men, for there are the 
pot tals of eternity. In Japan, also, the dead are 
likewise bmied in the cool shades of the temple 
gt ove or in the quiet wood into which the turmoil of 
the world fails to peneti ate. Where life and death 
are In ought into such close connection with trees 
and woods it is but natui al to compare the latter in 
their blossoming and fading to the vicissitudes of 
our own existence, and the literature of every race 
and period presents hundreds of similes drawn from 
this source. We cannot but think of old Homer’s 
dir) 7 rep (pvWuiy ye yet), roir) ce vat gycpuy :— 

Dike leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 

Another race the following spring sunplies; 

They fall successive, and sttcce.-sive rise : 

So generations in their course decay; 

So flourish these, when those are passed away. 

With the ciimson tint of the autumn trees and 
the “ sere and yellow leaf ” onr poets have taught us 
to associate thoughts of death and dying. Science, 
however, offers more cheerful reflections, for to it 
nothing is dead. The withered leaf that trembles 
on its dry stalk is but the beginning of a new 
life. From the leaf it is that the circulation of 
life staits, and thence it passes into all organic 
Nature. Thus it is the bridge between the organic 
and inorganic world, for without it organic life 
would be impossible. Like the seed, the leaf falls 
only to rise to new and grander possibilities. 
To the Teutonic mind men and gods alike pass¬ 
ed away ; imperishable was only the forest’s crea¬ 
tive power, the vidar as he called it; but vidhr is 
foiest. 'The Germans had every reason indeed 
10 bless its beneficial presence in their country. 
Grown up in its forests and stiong as its oaks, they 
weie a terror even to Rome, the onset of whose 
legions, however, they could never have re¬ 
sisted had not their woods protected them more 
effectually than towers or camps could have done; 
and it was thus that Rome's uncouquered and well- 
nigh invincible power met its doom in Germania’s 
oakfoiests. It was the forests that for thirty 
years protected Saxon liberty against the might 
of Chai lemague, that similarly guarded the moini- 
taineeis of the wooded Caucasus, and it was by 
these that the Forest Cantons were made the cradle 
of Swiss liberty. Add to this that the forest was 
also the hunting ground of the Germans,—of the 
greatest importance to them, for Caesar tells us : 
Vita omnis in venationibus atque in studiis ret 
militaris consistit; that it was the chase that 
chiefly supplied them with food ; that for their 
•cattle it was the chief pasture; and that, when 
the increase of the population and its pressure 
on the soil had led to agriculture, it still con¬ 
tinued to furnish their only building material; 
and you may easily realize its real significance 
in the life of our ancestors. Among the Goths 
building material was briefly described as stabs, 
stab, ie. wood; hence the words “ sloff,” stuff, 
and itoffe. Wood was then considered as one 
of the elements, as it is still in China, together 
with fire, water, gold, and earth. Fortunately for 
the foiest, wood as building material has to a 
great extent found suitable substitutes in iron 
and stone; but this change was a long time in 
coining, and even now, when referring to our 
homes, we speak of “our four pales.” In modern 
times since the Germans have become somewhat 
moie national, wood has again assumed a more 
important place in the furnishing of our rooms: 
om drawing-rooms are again displaying their 
wooden ceilings, our frosty stone walls are covered 
with wainscoting, qnd the old oak furniture has 
again come into fashion. While in Europe limber 
is valued only according to what it will fetch in the 
maiket, its price in Japan, where wood almost 
ranks with the elements, is determined by qualities 
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elsewhere scarcely noticed, such as colour, frag¬ 
rance, natural polish, arrangement of the fibres, 
direction of the grain, and softness to the touch. 
With the exception of the houses as now built for 
the upper classes in Germany and the cottages of 
the dwellers in the foiest, the natuiaUy beautiful 
and clear colour of wood is, in Europe, mostly 
coveted with heavy coals of paint, while the walls 
are disfiguted by the most faulty imitation in 
oil-colours of other kinds of wood, as well as by 
deceptive polish and veneering. Even stone and 
metal have been imitated in wood. How diffei- 
ent from this the position that wood occupies in 
the Japanese house, in the light and finely pul 
together tenjb, in the lattice woik of the shoji, and 
in the grand specimens of ail that embellish the 
tokonoma. It is very remaikable that also in this 
country wood has passed through all the architec¬ 
tural evolutions found elsewhere: from the simple 
and primitive grave post that serves here the pur¬ 
pose of merely preceding the tomb-stone to be 
erected somewhat later, to the massive stone pile in 
which wood is as much as possible excluded. The 
chief monuments of architectural skill, the temples, 
are still wooden structures pure and simple, and 
pillars, beams, and decorations have not yet har¬ 
dened into stone, as was the case with the scapes, 
arches, and rosettes of the Gothic cathedial; but 
with the torii begins the same process of petrifac¬ 
tion, if I may so call it, that is so evident in the 
architecture of antiquity where, as in that of Greece 
for instance, the wooden edifice with its pillar- 
supported hall was simply replaced by a similar 
one in stone. 

in. 

With the decline of his environment man also 
grows weaker, poorer, and more unhappy. It was 
in an Elysian fouest that the history of mankind be¬ 
gan. Out of the densely wooded land - of Central 
Asia the most vigorous laces have come, and the 
Old Testament seems still to he pervaded with the 
solemn sough of the cedars of Lehan.ui. While 
the forest was sacied to them, the Gieeks ami 
Moors were filled with a high and invincible spirit; 
and while the groves of Colonos and At gos, of Mi. 
Athos and Olympus soughed in the bi eeze, while 
the Scamander rolled its navigable fl iod to the 
Ocean, and while the Spanish table lands weie 
still covered with dense forests, the power of these 
nations continued undiminished. 13 ut what an 
altered aspect now ! Aigos, Colonos, and Posei 
don's pine-groves are no more, while only stunted 
woods are found on the mountain chains of Europe’s 
southern peninsulas. The Gunpagna feliee, the 
once well peopled and densely wooded neigh 
bourhood of Rome, is to-day but the shadow 
of its former self : the place of once flourishing 
cities is Occupied by swamps, the air tn-phitic, the 
people sick, discomaged, enervated, walking 
among the ruins of a gioiious past, and finally 
fleeing from this denuded and uninhabitable region 
to Rome, often only to die there in the hospitals. 
The United States, also, would soon decline, weie 
it not for its vast forests that offer their i ich 
material produce and train a vigorous race to 
supersede the fast living littoral population. The 
densely wooded districts there, am the great 
reserve capital of the United States, but what 
when this has once been dissipated? Tl^p process 
of disafforestation is lapid, and scientists are not 
too pessimistic when they fear that after a few 
generations the Central Asian deseits may find 
their counterparts on the American continent. 
Not so unnatural, perhaps, is the old prophecy 
that finds its most fervent believers among 
the Indians with whom it originated, and that 
runs as follows:—"From two high mountains 
streams of mud will with leriific noise pour down 
into the plains, and destiny the hated race of the 
pale-faces with all their smoky cities and dusty 
- streets. Then the foiest will grow again, its beasts 
will leturn, and lfie whole land in all its primaeval 
beauty will as an eveilasting possession be given j 
to the dusky childien of the Great Spii it." A : 
nation without foiests has neither piesent noi 
future. Russia’s greatness is guaranteed by its 
impeneli able forests, whose innoi most i rcesses,says 
Mijfcttwicz, are as unfathomable a iny-tery to the 
hunters as are the depths of the ocean to the fisher¬ 
men. Inhabitants of finest villages have, on the 
whole, a healthier, more nalmal, and moie tho¬ 
roughly individualistic character than the dwellers 
in the iree-ltss plain. The foiester may be poor, 
but the discontented, disaffected proli-tnire must be 
sought in the cities and villages of the valleys. 
Rougher in manner, more combative and dating it 
is true, but also sincerer and more cheerful than 
the peasant in the valley below, the forest-dweller 
finds in his native woodlands the real fountain 
head of popular art and the nursery of good morals, 
and when at work, he may he heard singing merry 
ditties, while in the plains below the folk songs 
have long ago died away. The opponents of 
foteslry point to the annually iucieasing list of 


materials that can be substituted for wood, and 
hence predict the speedy coming of the time when \ 
nearly every square rod will feed its man; but the ■ 
idea of seeing every spot in this wide, wide world 
turned up by the spade has in it something 
dreadfully dismal. No forest enthusiast desires 
to maintain woods on lands really suited to agri¬ 
culture, and, no doubt, many a forest can still he 
removed without disininishing the fertility of 
neighbouring districts; but in all countries there 
are also vast areas capable of suppoiling only 
timber trees, and nothing else. But man does 
not live by bread alone; and with all our riches 
how poor should we be without art, and bow 
much pooier still without tilt forest and nature. 
In the bitter struggle for existence and in the 
feveiish competition for pelf and gain, man may 
easily become utterly demoralized. What a 
I society whose foundations are sapped by mate- 
! rialistic notions calls pleasure, is but calcula¬ 
ted more quickly to exhaust and consume what 
little strength may still be left us. The universal 
disease of our time, nervousness, can be cured by 
and through Nature alone ; and hence, in modern 
times, the irresistible impulse to visit, for a few 
weeks at least, the mountains and the forest with 
its fragrance and sweet solitude. This is not mere 
fashion ; it is the instinctive desire for self-preser¬ 
vation as manifested by our fast living generation. 
To the forest flee alike he who wishes to foigel 
and he who wishes to enjoy life ; the child and the 
gray-beard, the artist, the author, and the lover; 
the despairing to find comfort, the happy to sing 
and shout till weaiy. We may indeed exclaim 
with Faust :— 


CRICKET. 

-♦- 

The opening match, a team captained by 
Mr. W. D. S. Edwards v. a team captained by 
Mr. A. B. Walford, was played on Saturday. 
The latter went first to the wickets, and had to 
face the bowling of the captain and Watson, 
against which no stand was made, and although 
nearly all contributed, the individual scores were 
so small that the total, with the assistance of 
9 extras, amounted to only 63. On the other 
side two players punished the bowling—Fenton 
62, and Wheeler 48, both " not out ”—and with 
the assistance of other players and 19 extras 
(no less than 18 byes), the total of 151 was ob¬ 
tained, and the slumps drawn. The following 
are the scores :— 

MR. A. B. WaLFORd’s SID*. 

Mr. Dodds, b. Watson. 7 

Mr. C. D. Moss, b. Edwards. q 
Mr. Dickinson, b. Edwards.. 8 
Mr. E. B. S. Edwards, b. Ed- 

wards. 7 

Mr. Philip, b. Edwards . o 

Mr. Waltord, run not . 9 

Mr. Pollard, b. Edwards. 3 

Mr. Abbey, b. Watson. 1 

Mr. Fardelt, b. Watson . 7 

Mr. Macondray, run out. a 

Mr. W. Young, not out . 1 

Mr. Hood, b. Edwards. o 

b. S> hb. 4. 9 




MR. w. d. s. xdward's sid*. 

Mr. Watson, c. Walford, b. 

Edwards . 4 

Dr. Wheeler, not out . 48 

Mr. W. D. S. Edwards, c. 

Philip, b. Walford . 1 

Mr. It. de B. Layard, b. 

Walford . j 

Mr. Kenyon, b. Edwards ... o 
Mr. Stewart, c. Edwards, b. 

Walford . 14 

Mr. Fenton, not out. 6a 

Mr. W. S. Young') ... — 

Mr. Hood . . I d . d " ot _ 

Mr. Watt .) bat - [— 

b. 18, w. t . 19 




In thy dear tight, ah, mieht I climb, 

Freely, some mountain height sublime, 

Round mountain caves with spirits ride. 

In thy mild haze o’er me.id -ws glide. 

And, purged from knowledge-fumes, renew 
My spirit, in thy healing dew! 

Their love of Mother Nature has always been 
the sign of great geniuses. To some extent this is 
also a piommt-nl featuie of our character, that we 
have inherited of our ancestors and that is like¬ 
wise shared by all the Teutonic nations. As such 
a trait it lias already been observed by Tacitus 
who says :— Nine terror sanctaque ignorantia quod 
sit illud quod tantum perituri vident. It is the 
forest indeed that, in addition to its many 
suggestions to the scientist, leads also every 
thinking mail to ponder on the riddle of life, 
and it has also often served as a place of pie 
vious rest and retreat to men whose ideas have 1 
shaken the woild. In such solitude the royal Sid- 1 
dhailha piepares himself for his calling: under a 
fig-tree it is that the tempter appioaclies him, but , 
victorious in this stiuggle and gloiified by the 
sacred halo, the Buddha enters the wot Id to pieach 
the 11 nth lie found. It is to Buddhism that the 
gieat love of Nature we find among the Japanese 
has been ascribed; and indeed, if the Japanese is 
perhaps less susceptible to the giand majesty of 
the foiest in the totality of its impiession, a more 
devoted and loving appreciation of the individual 
plant cannot he found elsewhere. It is this love 
of Natuie in its individual phenomena that finds 
such masterly exptessiou in the ait of Japan, and 
foi ms its unrivalled and most attr active charms. In 
modem times, the study of the forest has, especially 
in Germany, led to a wondeiful development of 
landscape painting, and to this is also due the mar¬ 
vellous enchanting power of Goethe’s lyric songs, 
which, like “The Floweret,” this great master of 
poetry had all found in the foiest. Theie is 
scarcely a German poet that has not besting the 
woods with tlie'same teivour as love and wine. 
Who does not know : 

O valleys wide and mountains, 

O glorious forest green, 

and 

Who has built thee up, 

O Forest ? 

At about this same time, Mozart and Haydn 
composed woiks of art well-nigh as pei feet “as 
if they had learned it of the little birds in the 
forest.” The greatest chaim of Webei’s music 
lies in the forest voices that seem to pei vade 
it, and thus it is that " I)er Fi rischuiz ” is of all 
operas pei haps the most popular. And what is 
it that in Wagnei’s music affects us with such 
irresistible force hut these same voices of Natuie 
and the fiesh In eezes of the woodlands, for here 
is Woden's thunder, and the floods of Wagner’s 
weird forest poetry cany 11s back to the giant 
trees of Teutonic antiquity, to the vvoi Id-ash, and 
the Norns; back also to the sacred Montsalvat, 
and full of leverenceand holy awe we step into the 
wonderful forest that surrounds the castle of the 
Holy Giail. So long, ihen, as a nation has not 
lost its love of the forest, so long also its art and 
civilization will ever rise from the sound basis of 
liuth and Nature, so long also its oracles will not 
glow dumb, and its sun will never set. 


IN THE US. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COURT. 

• - ♦ - 

Before G. H. Scidmore Esq., Vice Consul- 
General.— Monday, May nth, 1891. 

K 1 NGSF.LL AND CO. V. SCHOEDER. 

An action raised by Kingsell & Co. against F. 
Schroeder, agent of the American Book Co. in 
Tokyo, for the cost of printing a number of price 
lists, was heaid to-day. 

The following was the petition :— 

1. That the American Book Co., is a company in¬ 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York 
having an agency and property in Tokyo within juris¬ 
diction of this Court. 

2. That F. Schroeder above named is the agent for 
and manager in Japan of the said American Book Co. 

3. 1 hat in July, 1890, or thereabouts the s-id F. 
Schroeder, as such agent aforesaid, ordered from the 
firm of Kingsell & Co., 500 printed price lists of books, 
maps, and charts published by the American Book Co. 

4. i hat the said firm of Kingsell & Co. duly executed 
the said order so given them, and promptly forwarded 
the said price lists to the said F- Schroeder in Tokyo. 

5. That the plaintiff’s bill for printing, binding, ship¬ 
ping, &c., of said price lists amounts to the sum of 
$60.50. 

6. That plaintiff forwarded to the defendant a pro¬ 
per bill of the said sum due to the firm of Kingsell 
& Co., and have since then from time to time likewise 
forwaided deplicates of said bill and demanded pay¬ 
ment thereof, but that all his effotts to obtain payment 
of said amount or any part thereof have remained 
fruitless. 

F. Kingsell, principal of the firm of Kingsell & 
Co., deponed—Defendant came to my place last 
year to ask me to print some catalogues. It was 
about the 1st or 2nd of July. When he came first 
he did not bi ing a sample of the work, hut at his 
request I showed him a copy of my " Exchange 
Tallies.” I said I could tell him the price when I 
knew what kind of woik lie wanted. A few days 
afterwards lie brought a copy of the American 
Boole Co.’s catalogue, and referring to the " Ex¬ 
change Tables” said "This is vet y weil done; you 
can do my catalogue all the same.” He did not 
say anything about the colour of the paper, but 
simply said that it should be the same as the 
sample I showed him. He gave me the catalogue 
to show what it was that lie wanted printed. When 
I sent proofs to him I sent the copy with them— 
the copy being torn out pages of the catalogue he 
had given me. Cliee Nam, one of my employes, 
was present when the contract was enleied into— 
on both orcasimis. I received n letter dated July 
9th from Mr. Schroeder, sending under registered 
cover a catalogue of which lie wanted 500 copies 
printed as quickly as possible. He wanted proofs 
as soon as possible, a statement repeated in a letter 
of the iolli sending the remainder of the catalogue, 
and requii ed the job finished as soon as we possibly 
could. On July 15th he returned pioofs up to 
page 15, hut enjoined the printers to hurry up with 
the work. On July 19th he wrote stating that since 
the 15th he had received no proofs and said he 
was in urgent need of it, but on the following 
day he sent hack proofs and expressed surprise 
that we had done so little. On the 22nd he 
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asked for Iwo sets of pxoofs and again complain¬ 
ed aboul the delay. About July 23rd defendant 
came to discuss about the binding and said he 
wanted loo books with a black cover, the other 
400 to be with paper cover the same as the 

Exchange Tables.” He asked me to pre¬ 
pare a sample of the black cover binding, and 
when he came a day or two later I showed him 
sample covers printed. He asked if I could 
not make a better cover, and I said I could but 
it would cost more, and he said he did not wish 
that. Oil July 25th he wrote complaining " for the 
fourth time ” that the pages did not correspond 
with the size of the original. At that lime there 
only remained 8 or 10 pages to finish. A 
letter dated 30th July acknowledged receipt of the 
catalogues and staled that in spile of his letter of 
the 251I1 and tluee previous letters to the same 
effect we had not made the catalogues uniform 
with the original copy so that instead of 39 pages 
as in the original the catalogue consisted of 43 
pages, and was moreover printed on a cheap yel¬ 
low paper instead of good white paper. However, 
as he was in need of them he kept 100 copies and 
sent back the other 400. When the goods came 
hack to me I refused.to accept them and made the 
express man take the case back. I have not seen it 
since. The letter intimating their return came be¬ 
fore the arrival of the box of books returned to me 
by him. I have sent several times to defendant for 
payment of my bill, but have received no money 
f'om the defendant—he has not even paid me for 
the goods he kept. 

Defendant, before cross-examining, asking a 
ruling first on the contention that the action should 
be brought within six months of the time that pay¬ 
ment was refused. 

Mr. Scidmore stated that the general law of 
England in existence in 1776 was recognised as of 
force in American Consulate Courts in China 
and .Japan, and the Be ilish Statute of Limitations 
which had been decided on several occasions to 
have force here placed the time at 6 years. 

The defendant then contended that the proper 
remedy for the plaintiffs would have been to sue 

him to take delivery of the goods. 

Mr. Scidmore ruled that this was discretionary 
with the plaintiff. 

Cross-examined—I did not understand you to 
say that the catalogue I was to print should cor¬ 
respond with the original copy as to the contents 
of each page and the quality of the paper. It is 
the first rule of a printer to follow copy, but there 
must be exceptions to that for every printer has 
not the same type as the copy that he may re¬ 
ceive. I made the pages in size to suit the size 
of the paper that I had to print on. You did 
not tell me to exactly follow the copy you gave 
me. You did not instiuct me to put the same 
number of lines on every page as in the original. 
You did not pick up a book and tell me that you 
wanted the catalogue bound in a black cover with 
gold lettering, thicker than the one you picked up. 
You spoke of having a better binding than a 
specimen that I showed you, but I told you a bettei 
cover would be more expensive. That was about 
the 24th or 25th. I have many books in my shop 
bound in black and card board covers. There are 
not and never have been any books bound with 
card board and black covers in the glass case on 
the right hand side of my shop. Exhibit No. 9 if 
with a cardboard cover and bronze ptinling would 
cost 13 cents. Ten cents as a fair price for a cover 
like No. 9. 

Re-examination—All printeis have not neces 
sarilly the same type. Of the type used in the 
original catalogue given me by Mr. Schroeder, the 
neaiest to it is long-primer of the kind that I have 
used. 

Ham Chee Nam, sworn, deponed—I know the 
defendant; have seen him befoie. I saw him last 
year about June or July. He came to Kingsell’s 
where I am employed. He spoke to my master 
about ptinling a catalogue. Mr. Kingsell showed 
him a sample of the “ Exchange Tables.” Mr. 
Schroeder said—“ This will do very well; if you do 
like this it will be all right.” That was all I heard 
that passed between them on that day. I saw 
Mr. Schroeder afterwards about two weeks later, 
when I heard him say that be wanted 500 copies 
loo with a black cover and bronze lettering. That 
was all I heard, as I had to leave the store and 
go to another part of the premises. 

Cross-examined—When you came first to the 
store I was standing about 12 feet from you and 
Mr. Kingsell. You’ neither spoke loud nor low. 
You were standing near a glass case, but I did not 
notice what you were doing. The second time 
you called was when Mr. Kingsell showed you the 
" Exchange Tables.” 

Mr. Kingsell recalled—I produce the proofs 
which I sent to Mr. Schroeder and which he cor -1 
reeled and sent back to me. 

F. Schroeder, sworn, deponed—I am the agent at 


l okyo of the American Book Co. Pars. 1 and 2 of 
the petition are admitted. On or about the 4th of 
July 1890, I went to Kingsell and Co. to ask them 
whether they could print a catalogue. They said 

yes, and 1 said I would come down again in a few 
days to give them a sample of the catalogue. To 
the besL of my recollection I brought them the 
American catalogue with the pi ices in American 
gold, and said—of this I am pe.feclly sure—the 
catalogues must be printed on the same good white 
pupei, and, plaintiffs being Chinese, I thought 
it would not he superfluous to impiess on them the 
fact that the catalogues to be printed by them 
must exactly coirespoud with the 01 iginal, that is to 
say the same page must contain the same uumbei 
| of hues. I expressly told them that, although with 
European printers this would have been a matter 
of course. I also told them to gel the woik done 
as quickly as possible, and they agreed to all this. 
In my answer I said 50 copies were to be bound in 

cardboard, but this was a mistake, the number should 

have been iou. I do not know whether it was 
on the second or third occasion, but I think it was 
on the second that I stipulated that the 100 copies 
should be bound in black cardboard. On that oc 
casion I looked around the shop for books bound in 
cat aboard, and on a shelf in a glass case I saw a 
book hound in cardboard which I took out and 
told Mr. Kingsell that the cover must be thicker 
than this and that the lettering was to he in 
gold. He said gold would be very expensive, and 
that bronze would do as well. To this 1 agreed, 
and I also agieed to pay 10 cents per copy 
extia for a hard card board cover, covered with 
black paper. The price for the oilier copies had 
been agreed upon, and there was nothing further 
said then. After some time proofs were sent to 
me and about 17 pages of the proofs corresponded 
with the 01 iginal copy furnished to the plaintiff. 
Alter that I noticed a discrepancy, and I am not 
quite sure whether I made first a vei bal or a wi itteii 
remonstrance, but I am quite sure that I made one 
verbal reinonstiance to Kingsell about the dis¬ 
crepancy in the number of lines on each page. 
He said those were only proofs and it would be 
all right by and bye. No notice was taken of my 
remonstrance. For convenience of reference the 
fact that the latter half of the book did not cor¬ 
respond with the American catalogue was the 
ground of my objection to KingselFs work. Fin- 
ally when the catalogues were finished they had 43 
pages instead of the original 39, so that for that 
reason they were useless tome. After or before 
this verbal remonstrance, I wrote two or tluee 
letters calling the attention of Kingsell to the 
fact. i liese letters were not copied in my 
letter book. When I found that the books were 
not in accodnnce with the original copy I thought 
it would he well to copy the next letter as 
I was afraid there would he trouble. My next 
letter, dated July 25th, I did copy. The reference 
therein is to the paper cover and not to the black 
cover, of which I had not yet seen any. The 
paper cover is about half an inch shorter than the 
01 iginal. I asked them to send me up final pi oofs 
to page 35, but I did not receive them. I had seen 
proofs of all the pages at different times, hut never 
saw them all together as a whole. I only got one 
proof of the respective pages; I never saw a revise. 
Kingsell did not reply to that letter at the time, 
but on 30th July they wrote telling me that my 
letter of the 281I1 had come too late and that the 
type had been broken up. The case came a little 
later the same day, on 30th July. I at once opened 
the case and found that the paper used in the 
catalogues was cheap yellow paper instead of good 
white paper as in the original. I had expressly 
told them the paper should be good while paper. 

I found also the copies that should have been 
bound in card board, bound in thin black papei. 
On the same day I wrote to them the letter already 
produced, and returned the catalogues (keeping 
only 100 of those with paper covers) to Kingsell 
& Co. I do not know where they ate now. 

Kingsell here stated that aboul two weeks later 
die Transport Co.’s agent had told him that Mr. 
Schroeder would not take the hooks back, and 
asked what was to be done; to which he replied 
that he could not accept them. 

Cross-examined—I do not know why the fir$t 
page of tlie pi oofs was printed on paper identical 
with that which was Used in the completed cata¬ 
logues. They are of the same kind of paper and 
contain the same number of lines. Some of the 
catalogues were to he sent out and some kept in 
my office. The intention of printing these cata¬ 
logues was to send them out so that people could 
01 dec from them. Sometimes the Japanese, not 
understanding English, would in ordering the 
book say page so and so book so-and-so, in addi 
lion to the translation of the title in Japanese. 

1 he fact that I should have a similar copy in 
my office, and thus be able to understand the 
reference,'does not affect the issue. I have the 


right to Older my work as I please. If I had 
one copy of this catalogue at home and com¬ 
pared it with the o.der I should be perfectly 
able 10 say which book was referred to. I did not 
go to Kingsell’s between the 25th and 301I1 July 
As far a, I can recollect, I did not even go 
between the 20th and 25th. I wanted the catalo¬ 
gue before the summer vacation commenced on 
the I Ilh, but I simply asked him to do the woik as 
quickly as possible. With my letter of the 9th July 
l sent a catalogue and on the loth “ the remainder” 
of the catalogue, but prior to that they had had 
from the 2nd a catalogue to go on with. I took 
out 100 copies from the case sent to me because I 
had to have some of them very badly. From 70 
to 80 copies a. e still in my house. I have never 
paid for the ion, and I have never been asked to 
pay for them. I considered I had the right under 
the circumstances to retain part of the books and 
to send back the balance. 

Mr. Schroeder was then heard in support of his 
case, and after hearing Mr. Ucliiyama, for the 
plaintiff, the Cou. t rose. Judgment will be given 
on the 13th inst., at 2 p.m. 


Wednesday, May 13th, 1891. 

Judgment was given in this case to-day. 

His Honour said, before reading the judgment 
m the case he would make a few remarks upon 
some points in the testimony that were of import- 
ance. Making due allowance for misunderstand¬ 
ings between the pa.ties, his Honour was of the 
op.mon that except as to the binding, the plaintiff 
had fulfilled his contract as far as he understood 
it. As regarded the evidence that the plaintiff did 
not follow the copy, he thought an examination of 
the exhibits would contradict it to some ex¬ 
tent. Exhibit No. 16, was a pot lion furnished by 
the plaintiff to the defendant, and was the first 
pait of the catalogue, but an examination of 
that part of the copy seemed to convince him 
that, as a printer, without explicit instructions 
front the defendant thateach page was to cor¬ 
respond will, the original, the plaintiff was justi¬ 
fied m following copy as he did. If he had 
not done so the catalogue would not have been 
printed in a woikmanlike manner. That was to 
say pages 17 and 18 would not register, but page 

18 was two lines longer than page 17 and page 

19 one line longer than 18, and some of the 
pages which were equal in length did not re- 
gislei in lines, so that in the absence of explicit 
instructions to print those pages the same as copy, 
the plaintiff was justified in making the pages 
exactly the same length in order to make a neat 
book, and it proved to be a neat piece of workman¬ 
ship Another point that militated against the de¬ 
fendant s position was that in con ecting the proofs 
even to the Iasi page lie did not by any niaiks show 
that the pages did not coi respond line for line with 
the copy, in correcting the proofs that would be 
the proper place for the corrections to appear. It 
did not appear that either the plaintiff or the 
defendant thought it necessary to have a second 
or last proof sent to the defendant. It ap¬ 
peared that the proofs were sent up ten at a 
time Of course after the first 16 or 18 pages 
had been punted and the type distributed it would 
be impossible for the plaintiff to make another 
correction. Another point, which was of great 
weight m the case, was the fact that after the 
books were completed they were forwarded to the 
defendant and a portion of them were returned. 
One hundred were accepted, and the rest retained 
by the defendant. If he had intended to return 
the books, it was his duty, in his own interests, to 
refuse any part of them. There had been a great 
many decisions upon this point, but it would not 
be necessary for his Honour to go into them un¬ 
less the defendant wished them quoted. As to 
the binding, his Honour did not think it corre¬ 
sponded with the contract. He believed that the 
defendant explained to the plaintiff, as far as he 
could, about the binding of the books, and if the 
plaintiff did not keep that in mind it was his own 
fault, and for that reason his Honour would have 
to deduct something from the claim for the binding. 

1 he judgment was as follows Having heard and 
considered the pleadings, testimony, and argu¬ 
ments of the pai ties herein, it is hereby ordered 
and adjudged that said plaintiff shall recover 
from said defendant fifty (50) Mexican dollars. 

It is fin tlier ordered and adjudged that each party 
to this action pay one half of the costs of Court. 


A writer on mosquito bites declares that com¬ 
mon soap is as effective a remedy as ammonia, 
chloroform, or any of the many articles recom¬ 
mended. The lather is allowed to dry over the 
affected part, when all burning and pain soon 
disappear. 
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ENQUIRY ; 


EUROPE'S WAR CHIEFS . 


An enquiry was held in H.B.M. Consulate on 
Thursday morning before the Consul, James I roup 
E*>q., into the ciicumstances of a collision between 
the steamship Oanfa, Captain Shaw, and a Japan¬ 
ese junk, in which a man belonging to the junk 
was drowned. 

Captain Shaw deponed that about half-past 
five that morning he got under weigh for Kobe. 
After having passed the two harbour light ships 
which mailt the entrance into the haibom, a small 
junk was seen on the port bow. She altered her 
course to port. The ship’s helm was then put hard- 
a-Dort and the engines revet sed. She struck the 
junk amidships and broke her to pieces. O.ders 
were given to lower the midship boat, which was 
always kept handy. The boat was lowe.ed and a 
Japanese man-of-war picked up one man, but he 
other could not be found. The second officer reported 
that only one man had been saved, anti the othei 
he did not see all. Witness then went on boaid the 
Japanese man-of-war to ascertain particulars. An 
officer informed him that only one man had Heen 
saved, and that they had not been able to find the 
other man. The officer advised witness to report 
the matter, which he did. 

James Gray, chief mate of the Oanfa, deponed 
that he was on the forecastle oil the look-out. 
After passing the light-ships which ma>k the en¬ 
trance to the harbour, he observed a sauiug boat 
on the port bow heading toward the ship s couise. 
He then heard the whistle blown from the budge 
and saw the boat alter her course to starboard. 
As they neared her the boat suddenly altered her 
course again and lay light across the steamei s 
bows. Witness then heard the telegraph ring 
from the bridge, and the engines were reversed, 
but by that time the collision had taken place. 

A boat was immediately lowered and the slop 
brought to an anchor. Witness saw two persons in 
the boat. It was about half-past five when the 
accident occurred. . 

Thomas Bagen, third mate of the Oanfa , de 
poned that about half-past five this morning, 
the steamer having got about three or four hun¬ 
dred yards outside the lightships, he saw a Japan¬ 
ese junk about three points on the port bow. 
Witness was on the bridge, the ship was going 
about five knots. He blew the whistle by the cap 
tain’s 01 der, and altered the helm, turning the ship s 
course to starboard. The junk then alleted her 
couise to starboard. If they had kept on they 
would have had a clear course, hut *ey again 
altered their coui se and the ship sti uck them amid¬ 
ships. The ship had been pul full speed astern. 
There were two men in the water. Witness did 
not see them taken up. A boat was lowered bom 
the steamer to pick them up, but a boat from a 
Japanese man-of-war reached them first. 

Akimoto Aijiro, a boatman, deponed that lie 
came from Tokyo that morning in the boat with 
one Ishiwata Ichisaburo, to whom the boat be¬ 
longed. They left Tokyo, but had to lie to, on 
account of the unfavourable wind at Daishigara. 
Tncy left that place at five o’cloi k and i ame on to 
Yokohama. The steamer was going at full speed 
and was coming straight at them. There was 
no means of getting out of the way by put¬ 
ting the helm down. The ship caught them 
nearly amidships and broke the boat in half. 
The other man, Ishiwata, who was in the boat, was 
steering. Tlie.e was no lime for them to get out 
of the way. The steamer came so quickly that he 
did not know what to do. Whether the helm was 
moved once or twice he did not know. Witness 
fell into the water, but was close to a Japanese 
man-of-war, the Takachiho Fait. Witness was 
picked up by a boat from that ship. Witness saw 
Ishiwata, but by the time the boat reached him lie 
had sunk and the boat was not in time to save 
him. The boat was called the Fujiktt Maru, 
and was a little over 2,000 koku tonnage. 
She was then laden with empty b-er barrels 
and bottles. The boat was being steered with the 
helm, not with a paddle. Witness spoke to Ishi¬ 
wata when he was in the water. He was swim¬ 
ming, and lie asked witness if a boat was not 
coming to rescue them. He had drifted away 
from where the casks were. Witness held on to 
the mast until he was picked up. Witness saw a 
boat from the ship put into the water, but did not 
know what became of il afterwards. 

His Honour said it was not for him to give an 
opinion in the matter. It was not like a death 
occurring on board the ship that his Honour would 
have to give an opinion on, but he had simply 
taken down the Captain’s evidence and that of the 
fust and third mates, as, in case of an inquiry as to 
the death of the Japanese, the statements might be 
wanted. 


According to the latest war map of the German 
geueiat staff—a map finished only a few days ago 
—Germany now lias sixteen strategic railioad lines 
in order, for the instant despatch of armies to and 
beyond-the French fionlier. It has nineteen 
bridges over the Rhine, says the New Yoik 
Journal, so that there need not be a moment’s 
hesitation in pushing forward two or tluee laige 
armies, as it pushed them on in 1870. 

It has ten strategic railroad lines ieady for 
sending troops Into Russia, and is building foui 
moie with all possible speed. 

It can send troops to thirteen different points m 
the Russian kingdom of Poland and the govern¬ 
ment of Wilna at once. 

It has everything prepared, even to the smallest 
item of rolling stock, and it has what probably no 
other general staff in the world possesses, perfect 
plans for mobilizing two sets of troops at once, one 
to the north, the other to the east. 

Should it succeed in unde, taking this great 
double move, it would present the most magnificent 
and formidable military spectacle of modem limes, 
and one upon which the whole world would gaze 
with eyes of wonder and with bated breath. 

And who is to succeed to Von Mohke’s place, to 
Imrl the thunder bolts which this patient Vulcan 
has forged? We find that it is another of those 
silent, grim, hard-working men of which the Ger¬ 
man soil is so prodigal, and one who has been 
little beard of outside of Germany until now. 

After General Von Waldersee had occupied the 
place for a time, and had been removed by the 
young Emperor’s caprice (lie is getting into favour 
again now), there was considerable surprise when 
Lieut.-Gen. Count Alfred Schlieffen, second, was 
named for the place. Yet no one could say that 
it was not a worthy appointment, for Schlieffen 
had long been identified with the general staff, 
and knows all Moltke's traditions. He is, as he 
says of himself, “ a quiet, sedate man.” When 
asked for his picture, he said he had had none 
taken in recent years, and let the matter rest there. 
He is a worker, not a parade general. 

Schlieffen was born in 1833. He was the son of 
a landed proprietor in Buuzlan, and had neither 
great fortune nor extreme biilliance to recommend 
him. In 1854 he became an officer of Uhlans; 
from 1859 to 1861 lie was in the war academy at 
Berlin. In 1854 he was in the topographical 
bureau of the general staff; in 1866 Rittmeisler. 
By-and-hy he became captain in the general staff, 
and then military attache at Paris. 

At the outbreak of the war of 1870, Schlieffen 
was a general staff officer of the Tenth Army 
Corps. During the campaign in France lie enter¬ 
ed the staff of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
and aided in the operation of covering the Army 
of the Loire. He received the highest grade of 
the Iron Cross for his distinguished services. 

We then see him successively in the general 
staff of the Fifteenth Army Coips of Slrasburg, in 
’72 on the staff of the Guards, in ’76 Lieutenant- 
Colonel and commander of the First Uhianen of 
the Guard. He commanded this regiment until 
1884, after which lie became Chief of the Ihird 
Division in the general staff. In December, 1885, 
he was made a Major-General, and in 1886 the 
tank of Quartermaster-General was created, and 
he received it. 

As commander of the First Uhlans of the Guard 
at Potsdam, General Schlieffen had long been on 
the best of terms will) the present Emperor, and 
came naturally to his place after the retirement of 
Waldersee, and after General Von Wittich’s 
chances had been seen to lie nil. The Beilin 
pi ess thought that the Emperor would choose Von 
Wittich, the commander of the impel ial head-quar¬ 
ters, but he didn’t. 

Schlieffen stands in the place where Moltke 
stood. But where are Moltke’s old vvaniors? 
Whet e are the Crown Prince, the Red Prince, 
Steinmetz, and so many others of famous memory P 
Gone! and in their stead are men who have yet 
their campaigns to make. 

That brilliant military leader, the King of Sa¬ 
xony, who fought with such gallantly and success 
when he was Ciown Prince in the Franco German 
war of 1870, is still alive, and is justly considered 
one of the first generals of time. He is not too 
old to fight as he fought at Gravelotte and Sedan. 
His brother, Field Maishal Piince George of 
Saxony, is another eminent soldier ready for new 
campaigns. 

Then the illustrious Von Moltke and Blu- 
menthal, the fomier past ninety, the latter past 
eighty, could scarcely be supposed to keep silence 
in case of war. Moltke’s advice would be precious. 
Blumenlhal, the grand old commander of the 
•‘Third Army” in France in 1870, is universally 


recognized as one of the most distinguished stra¬ 
tegists of modern times. • 

General Von Waldersee’s talents and engaging 
personality signal for him a prominent part in 
case of war. Moltke has called him his most 
brilliant pupil. He is one of those who cannot be 
kept down. It is said that he has been selected as 
one of the comtnandeis to operate with the Italian 
forces in case of a joint movement of the allies 
against Fiance. 

His frankness in judging of some manoeuvres 
commanded by the Emperor in Silesia last autumn 
is said to have seriously wounded young Wilhelm, 
but he appears to have maintained no resentment. 

General Verday du Vemois is an officer of ex¬ 
cellent qualities, who rendered great seivice in the 
war of 1870, on the general staff. He has since 
been Minister of War, and would be certain to 
play a prominent part. 

General Schwai zkoppen of Wuitenburg is 
understood to possess gi eat talent. General Von 
Kaltencorn-Stachan, the present Minister of War, 
has had a splendid career, rising in less than 
sixteen years to be a commanding general. Gen¬ 
eral Lewinski was famous in 1870, and is as fresh 
as he was then. Generals Von Albedyil, Brousart 
Von Schillendorf, Von Haenisch, and Von Meers- 
cehidt-Hnllessem, a favourite of the old Emperor, 
would give good account of themselves. General 
Leutze, the only commanding general in the army 
who is not a nobleman, is very popular and highly 
esteemed. 

Prince Alexander of Prussia is an infantry gene¬ 
ral of distinction. He is the elder of the Hohen- 
zollern Emperor. Despite his advanced age, he 
would doubtless be very prominent in case of war. 

In the French armies the staff or 6tAt major is 
divided into three branches—the staff service, the 
general staff and the army staff. 

Since 1870 the gtand general staff has been 
elaborating plans of campaign, but so perfect has 
been the secrecy concerning them that no one 
Icnows, outside of a ceitaiu military circle, whether 
they are bad or good. In 1890 M. de Freycinet, 
the present Minister of War, greatly enlarged the 
functions of the general staff, giving the chief 
more power of initiative than he ever had before. 

General Saussier is sixty two years of age, al¬ 
though he has the complexion and gait of a 
schoolboy. He is within two years of the limit of 
age, but is still vigorous enough in body and mind 
to act as commander-in-chief of the principal group 
of ai mies, which would consist of the troops first 
mobilized. He has had wide experience in cam¬ 
paigning in the Crimea, in 1870, and in the siege 
of 1871. If the war came before 1892, he will be 
one of the most active figutes in it. 

Directly under General Saussier in the Council 
of War, are the following Division Genei als, several 
of whom ai e already known to fame :—General the 
Marquis de Gallifet, General de Mitibel, General 
the Duke of Auerstadt, General Billot, member of 
the Senate; General Berger, Military Governor of 
Lyons; Geneial Thomasseu and General Gallaud. 
Of these two are worthy of special mention. 

Genei al de Miribel, the commander of the Sixth 
Army Corps, is one of the most vital and imposing 
figures in the new French army. He has been 
selected by general acclamation to second General 
Saussier with the title of Major-Genet al. At the 
coming grand military manceuvi es this year he will 
he seen in action, moving two armies, which will 
he composed of the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Corps, commanded by General Davout, 
the Due d’Atieistadt, and General Gallifet. 

As these men aie grouped in the mimic war of 
the manceuvres, so they will be grouped on the field 
of actual wai fare. Generals de Miribel and Gal¬ 
lifet aie bo ill men of great daring and wide ex¬ 
perience in actual campaigning. Miribel served 
in Mexico, was honourably connected with the war 
of 1870 and the great siege, is a rigid discipli¬ 
narian, and an enthusiastic believer in the uni¬ 
versal military service now the rule in Fiance. 

Geneial de Gallifet lias been in the at my since 
1848. As commander of the Third Chasseurs 
d’Afrique lie took part with the Army of the Rhine 
in the Fi anco-Gei man war, and came out of it 
with the tank of general of brigade. 

When Paiis and Versailles were at war in 1871, 
Gallifet was one of the most energetic of the 
subduers of the Commune and his cruelty in 
punishing the prisoneis was severely criticised. 

General de Gallifet is one of the fii si cavalry 
officers in Europe. He is a handsome man, of 
elegant manners and large fortune. In Africa lie 
has made several impoitant campaigns, and has 
been a division general since 1875. 

Many of the generals commanding army corps 
have seen long service in Algeria, and are ac¬ 
customed to active campaigning. In this respect 
they are supei ior to the younger geneials of the 
German army. Some of them, like General de 
Negi ier, have been in Tonquin for years. 

Russia has to-day many generals who have 
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achieved fame within the last fifteen years, and 
several of them are open in their expression of 
enmity to Germany. 

The present Minister of War, General Van- 
novski, is an able and adroit tactician. A good 
many of the men who shone so biighlly in the 
difficult times of the war with Turkey in 1878 are 
dead ; the Grand Duke Nicholas is incurably ill; 
the fiery and impetuous Skobeleff is gone for ever. 

But men like Gourko, DragoiniroiT and Igna- 
tieff are still alive and likely to play prominent 
parts in a general war. The last-named would be 
especially useful if Russia should decide to pursue 
her march towards Constantinople, while keeping 
Austria and Germany well occupied in other direc¬ 
tions. 

General Ignatieff is now in his fifth-eighth year. 
His performances have been more distinctly diplo¬ 
matic than military, and would be so in future, 
but none the less important for that. 

Ignatieff smooths the paths for 1 1 is hardier breth¬ 
ren of the sword, and then comes after them to 
reap the results. It is not every army which can 
boast of a diplomatic general. As ambassador at 
Constantinople he was a power in the eyes of all 
Europe. 

General Count Joseph Vassiyevich Gourko, one 
of the most dislinguisned of Russian commanders, 
was born in 1828. In 1867 the Emperor made him 
a Major-General, and placed him in his suite. 
Gourko did not attract much attention in the 
Crimea, but his magnificent career in the Russo- 
Turkish war made him woi Id-famous. 

At Tirnovo and Skipka he won laurels, and the 
courageous passage of the Balkans by Gouiko and 
his army in the dead of winter has not been excell¬ 
ed since Napoleon forced his way over the Alps. 
General Gourko has latterly had some trouble in 
consequence of his administration in Poland, but 
will certainly be called to the front in the coming 
war. 

Of General Dragomiroff the world heard a good 
deal during the campaign of 1877. He is an ener¬ 
getic and capable commander, full of expedients, 
quick at meeting and crushing prominent difficulties 
in a new campaign. In the Imperial Guard there 
are several brilliant Generals who were more or 
less distinguished in Turkey. 

Gen. Loris Melikoff, the victor of Ardahan and 
Kars, and of so many campaigns in the Caucasus, 
is also certain to be marked fora prominent place. 
The Grand Duke Michael, whose second, Melikoff, 
was in the Caucasus, is himself no mean General. 

Finally, Russia has a host of brave young officers, 
burning for a chance to distinguish themselves, 
among whom, however, there is no such genius as 
the lamented Skobeleff.— Weekly Sun, April 1st. 

LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


[“Sfbcial” Telegram to “Japan Mail.”] 

Nagasaki, May nth. 

The Takachiho Maru, bound from this port 
to Fusan, has gone ashore on the island of 
Tsushima. 

Later. 

The Takachiho has sunk full of cargo, but 
no lives have been lost. 

(Fkom the “Sinoafore Free Press.”) 

London, April 23rd. 

There is intense excitement at the Cape owing 
to five thousand Boers arranging for a trek in 
Mashonaland. The High Commissioner of 
Cape Colony, Sir H. B. Loch, telegraphed to 
the President of the Transvaal that the British 
would regard the trek as an act of hostility. The 
President replied that the trek would be stopped. 

London, April 24th. 

The Budget Revenue exceeds the Estimates 
by j£i,88o,ooo, and the Right Hon. G. J. Go- 
schen expects there will be a surplus next year 
of nearly two millions sterling. 

London, April 25th. 

It has transpired that the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment yielded to Lord Salisbury’s demands in 
consequence of his despatch being a sharp 
ultimatum. 

The situation of Portugal continues critical, 
and grave internal troubles are feared. 

London, April 27th. 

It is understood that Lieut.-Col. J. J. Tuck 
will be appointed Chief Paymaster at.Aldershot. 

There is a great movement in France against 
the extreme protectionist views of the Commit¬ 
tee of the Chamber of Deputies. 


[Reuter “Spbcial” to “Japan Mail.] 

London, May 8th. 

Mr. Blaine has replied to the despatch of 
Marquis di Rudini, and has denied the latter’s 
charge that the American Government disavows 
responsibility for the acts of States of the Union. 
Private telegrams are passing. 

[This message is not very clear.— Ed. J.M .] 

London, May 9th. 

The Grand Jury at New Orleans has refused 
to indict the lynchers. 

Captain Verney, M.P., has pleaded guilty to 
the charge of procuring a girl for immoral pur¬ 
poses, and has been sentenced to twelve months 
imprisonment. 

Another parcel of Ceylon tea of very high 
quality has been sold in London, and fetched 
five hundred and ten shillings per pound. 

London, May nth. 

A Decree issued by the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment orders the coinage of silver to the value of 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

London, May 12th. 

The modus vivendi with Portugal has been 
prolonged pending further negotiations. 

Mr. Gladstone is very much indisposed. 

London, May 14th. 

Financial difficulties in Portugal are gravely 
affecting London foreign exchanges. 

Later. 

The London foreign exchanges are less ex¬ 
cited, though the financial crisis in Lisbon con¬ 
tinues. 

Mr. Gladstone is slightly better. 


TIME TMILES AND STEAM EES. 

-♦- 

TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains i.kavk Shimbashi Station at 6* 7, 8, 
9 « 9 - 35 .t 10.45, and 11.40J a.m ., and t.10, 2.20,+ ric i 
4 - 45 . 5 - 55 . 6-So.t 7.30, 8.30, 9.50,* and 11.15* p.m. 

Up I ka 1 ns leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7 4c * 
8.20,9.20,* 10.10, and 11.25I- a.m., and 12.55, i.so\ 
2 -S 5 i 4. 4 -S'i* S- 45 i 7 ° 5 . 8 , 8 58,! 9.55, and 11 05* p.m. 

Fakes—F irst-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40: 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked <*;run through without stopping at Omori, 

M,?r a8 H kl \K nd . T8lirum ‘ Su,ions - Those marked (t) run 
through without stopping at Omori and Ts.irumi Stations. 

Station"^ 611 fUn through vvithoul stopping at Ts.irumi 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains i.icavk Yokohama (down) at 6.50,9 and 
IO.25 a.m and 12.35, 3-10, 4.30, 5,45, 7.40, and 10.40 
p.m.; and Kozu (up) at 6.09, 7.30, 9.40, and 11.05 
a.m., and I.I2, 3.13, 5.15, 7 . 17 , an d 9.43 p.m. 

Fares—T o Hodogaya. first-class sen 6, second. 
Class sen 4, tlmd-class sen 2; to Totsiika, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6 ; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12 ; to Fuji, 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 : to Uiratsnka, sen 66, 
sen . 44. 22; to Oiso, sen 7 5, sen 50, sen 25 • 

and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yumoto (distance 4 ri ) 
fiutence*i?3) ** between and Miyanohhit, 

OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Ofuna (down) at 7.26, g.40 and 
11.03 « ; m. and 12.20, 2.10, 3.50, 5.00, 6.25, and 8.20 
p.m.; Kamakura (down) at 7.35, 9.51, and 11.13 a m 
and 12.31 220,4.01, 5.18, 6.36, and 8.31 p.m.; and 
Dzushi (down) at 7.43, 10, and 11.22, a.m., and 12.40 
2.29, 4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 8.40 p.m.; Yokosuka (up) 
at 0.25,802, 10.25, and 11.40 a.m., and 1.30. 3, 4 30 
5.45. *nd 7.35 p.m.; Dzushi (up) at 6.41, 8.16, 1040’ 
and II.55 a.m., and 1.45, 3.16, 4.46, 6, and 7.51 p . m .; 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and 10.49 a.m and 
12.04, 1-54. 3 26, 4.55, 6.0S, and 8 p.m. 

Fares— To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class xew 6, third-class sen 3 ; to Dzushi sen is, sen 10 
sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 

TAKETOYO-OBU RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Takbtoyo (up) at 8 a.m., and 1.50 
4-ao p.m., and Obu (down) at 2.55, 5.25, and 9.05 p.m. 

Fares Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 

OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6.40 and 9.15 a.m. 
and 2.15 and 5.20 p.m.; and Mito (up) at 6.20 and 
10 a.in., and 2 and 4.55 p. m . 

, n F /M S -1 Fi , rSt ' C,aSS ’ VeH ^cond.class, 

1.04; third-class, sen 52. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains lkavk Kozu at 8.26 and 10.33 a.m. 
and 2.05, 4 42, 6.09, and 12 08 p.m.; Gotemba at 9.48 
and 11.55 a m., and 3 32, 6.08, and 7.35 p.m., and 1.24 
a.m.; Numazu at 10.37 a.m., and 1, 4.35, 7.08, and 

8.30 p.in., and 2.12 am.; Shizuoka at 6 a.m. and 
*2.17, 3 30. 6.20, and 8.55 pm., and 3.45 a.m.; Ha- 
mamatsu at 9.05 and n 55 a m., and 2.44, 6, and 

; 850 p.m , and 6.10 a.m. ; Toyohashi at 10.08 a.m. 
and 1.05, 348, 7.08, and 9.55 p.m., and 7.20 a.m.; 
Obu at 11.51 a.m., and 2.49, 5.21, 8 52 and 11.26 
p m., and 8 59 a.m. ; Nagoya at 5.45. a.m., and 12.45, 
3 35 . 0.03, 10.05, and 12.05 p.m., and 9.43 a.m.; Gifu 
at 6.43 a m., and 1-52.4.45, 7, 11.15.and 12.57 p.m., 
and 10.48 a.m.; Ogaki at 7.10 a.m., and 2.22, 5.18, 
7.29, and 11.40 p.m., and 1.25 and 11.20 a.m;; Mai- 
bara at 5.40 and 8.32 a.m., and 3.47, 6.47, and 8.46 
p.m., and 2.40 a.m. and 12 50 p m. ; Hikone at 5.54 
and 843 a.m., and 3.59, 7 , and 8.57 p.m., and 251 
a.m. and 1.01 p.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 735 and 10.18 
a m., and 6. 8.36, and 10.26 p.m., and 4.20 a.m., and 
2.40 p.m.; Kyoto at 8 27 and 11.05 a.m., and 6.50 
9.21, and 11.05 p.m., and 5.05 a.m., and 3.30 p.m.; and 
Osaka at n. 04 a.m., and 12.36, 8.20, 10.51, and 12 30 
p.m., and 6 28 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Up Trains leave Kobe at 6.15 and 8.55 a.m. and 
12, 1.50, 3.20, and 9.18 p.m.; Osaka at 4.45, 7.27, and 
10.05 a » d 1.08. 2.54, 4 25, and 10.55 p.m.; Kyoto 
at 6.07, 8.55, and II.35 a.m., and 2.45, 4.34, 6.02, and 

12.30 p.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.47 and 9.38 a.m., and 

I2,2 3> 3-32, 5.19. a,| d 6.50 p.m., and 1.15 a.m.; Hi¬ 
kone at 8.16 and 11.07 a.m., and 1.53, 5.01, 6.59, and 
8.27 p.m., and 2.50 a m.; Maibara at 8.30 and 11.21 
a.m., and 2.09, 5.16, and 7.16 p.m., and 305 a.m.; 
Ogaki at 610 and 9.48 a.m., and 12.35, 3.25, 6.32 
and 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 a.m.; Gifu at 6.41 and 10.14 
a.m., and 1.01, 3.51, 6.58, and 9.02 p.m., and 4.44 
a.111.; Nagoya at 8.20 and 11.14 a.m., and 2.05, 4.46, 
and 8.10 p.m., and 5.45 a.tn.; Obu at 9.01 and 11.55 
a.m., and 2.52, 5.23, and 8.50 p.m., and 6.20 a.m, • 
Toyohashi at 10.40 a.m., and 1.36, 4.48, 7.09, and 
10.29 P* m *. and 7-56 a -m.: Hamamatsu at 6.15 a.m., 
and 12.15, 250,6.15, and 11.40 p.m,, and 9.02 a.m,; 
Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8.51 a.m., and 3 and 5.20 
p.m.. and 2.05 and 11.17 a.m. ; Numazu at 7.03 and 
•0.35 a.m., and 4.45 and 7.14 p.m., and 3.40 a.m., 
and 12.55 p,m. ; Gotkmha at 8.15 and 1 1 50 a.m., and 
5 54 and 828 p.m., and 4.52 a.m., and 1.57 p. m . ; 
and Kozu at 9.40 a.m., and 1.14, 7 .i7, and 9.43 p.m. 
and 6 09 a.m , and 3.13 p,m. ’ 

Fares —Kozu to Gotemba: first-class, sen 66, second- 
class s^n 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazuyn, i.n, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42 sen 
71; to Hamamatsu 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41 ; to Obu yen 

5- 22 , yen 348, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
3.72, yen 1.86; to Gifu .yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05 • 
to Ogaki yen 6 42 ,yen 4.28, yen 2.14 ; to Maibara yen 
7.OS, yen 4.70, yen 2.35 ; to Hikone yen 7.17 ,ycn 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 2.70 ; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5 60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14, yen 3.0 7; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 

6 - 5 y'n 3 *7. _ 

OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 7.10 and 9.20 a m 
and 2.20 and 5 25 p m.; Kiriu fdown) at 5, 9 04, and 
11.14 a.m., and 4.19 p.m.; Maebashi (up) at 6-io and 
10-15 a.m., and 2 and 6.30 p.m.; and Kiriu (up) at 
5.10, 7.10, and ii.17 a.m., and 3.07 p m. 

Fares— Oyama to Kiriu, first'-class^n 1.29, second- 
class sen 86, third-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1.98, second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 69 

YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stkamkks i.kavk the Nippon Hatooa daily at 830 
a.m ana 12.30 and 3.30 p.m,; and lkavb Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.m.. arm 12.30 and 3.30 p.m — Fare, sen 20. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE NEXT MAIL 
From Shanghai, J 
Nagasaki & > ( >et N. V. K. 

Kobe. ) 

From Europe vii 

Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 

From America ... per P. M. Co. 
From( anada.ikc. perC. P. M.Co. 
From Europe via 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 

From Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. 
From America ... per O. & O, Co. 


Friday, May 22nd. 

Sunday, May 17th.f 
Monday, May 25th J 
Tuesday, May 26th.§ 

Saturday, May 23rd. 
Sunday, May 24th. 
Sunday, June 7th. 


t Sagh alien left Shanghai on May nth, 1 China left San Fran- 
cisco on May 7 th. * Empren of India left Vancouver on May gth. 
The English mail is on board the steamer Polyhymnia. 1 W 


THE NEXT MAIL 
For Shanghai,) 

Kobe, and > per N. Y. K. 
Nagasaki ...) 

For Europe, vii 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 

For Europe, viS 

Shanghai . per M. M. Co. 

•'or America. per P. M. Ct,. 

For Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 

For America. per O. 81 O. Co. 

For Canada, &c. pci C. P. M.Cu. 


per N. Y. K. Tuesday, May 19th. 


Sunday, May 24th. 

Sunday, May 24th. 
Thursday, May 2.8th. 
Saturday, May 30th. 
Tuesday. June 9th. 
Friday, June 12th. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 

- -♦- 

ARRIVALS. 

Myrmidon, British steamer, 1,815, R- Nelson, 91I1 
May,—Kobe 81I1 May, General.— Bullet field & 
Swire. 

Volturno (8), Italian corvette, Captain Roycli, 91I) 
May,—Yokosuka Dock 9th May. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 10th 
May,—Hongkong 2nd, Nagasaki 6th, and Kobe 
9th May, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Oanfa, British steamer, 1,987, Shaw, mil May,— 
Kobe IOtli May, General.—W. M. Strachan & 
Co. 

Fuso Kan (6), ironclad, Captain Sameshima, nth 
May,—Shinagawa nth May. 

Katsuragi Kan (7), composite sloop, Captain Mo- 
chida, nth May,—Shinagawa nth May. 

Takac/ii/10 Kan (8), steel cruiser, Captain Yama¬ 
moto, nth May,—Shinagawa nth May. 

Yamato Kan (7), composite-sloop. Captain Moro- 
oka, nth May,—Shinagawa nth May. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,775, Alex. 
Clark, nth May,—Kobe 10th May, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Pathan, Biitish steamer, 1,765, Roy, nth May,— 
Kobe loth May, General —Dodwell, Cailill & 
Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, G. W. Pea me, 
12th May,—San Francisco 25th Apt li. General. 
—O. & 6. S.S. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
12th May,—Hongkong 71I1 May, General.—O. 
& O. S.S. Co. 

Alliance (6), U.S. screw-cruiser, Captain H. C. 
Taylor, 13th May,—Nagasaki 7th May. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,122, Hairis, 13th 
May,—Takao,Sugar.—Jaidiue, Matheson & Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035,}. Panton, R.N.R., 
14th May,—Hongkong 4th, Shanghai 911», and 
Kobe 13th May, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C; 
Young, 14th May,—Honolulu 1st May, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Picciola, Geiman steamer, 875, Nessan, 151!! May, 
— Nagasaki nth May, Coal.—Milsn Bishi Sha. 

Yokohama Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
15th May,—Shanghai and ports 8th May, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Albany, British steamer, 1,742, Hood, 9th May,— 
Kobe, General.— Dodwell, Cailill & Co. 

Sydney, French steamer, 3,456, Delacroix, loth 
May,—Shanghai vid Kobe, General.—Messa- 
geries Maritimes Co. 

Frigga, German steamer, 1,400. Nagel, 121I1 May, 
— Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Innocenti, Italian batk, 902, Cuneo, 121I1 May,— 
Nagasaki, Ballast. — Captain. 

Kobe Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
12th May,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, \V. G. Pearne, 131I1 
May,— Hongkong, General.— O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Oanfa, British steamer, 1,987, Shaw, 13th May,— 
Kobe, General.—VV. M. Strachan & Co. 

Myrmidon, British steamer, 1,815, R. Nelson, 14th 
May,— Kobe, General.—Buttei field & Swiie. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,775, Alex. 
Clark, 14U1 May,— London, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Arctic, British schooner, 49, Pyne, 141I1 May,— 
North Pacific, Ballast.—Captain. 

Parthia, Bi itish steamer, 2,035, J- Panton, R.N.R., 
15th May,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Gene¬ 
ral.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,122, Han is, 15th 
May,—Takao, Geneial.—Jardine, Matheson & 
Co. 

Ancona, Bi itish steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 16th 
May,— Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, Ge 
neral.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
1611» May,—San Fiancisco, Mails and Geneial. 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Pathan, British steamer, 1,765, Roy, 161I1 May,— 
Kobe, General. — Dodwell, Cailill & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Ancona, fiom Hongkong vid 
poits:—Messrs. L. Lewis, F. E. Wilkinson, W. 
P. Symonds, C. A. Sherring, Mis. Quigley, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. W. M. Allpoil, Miss C. M. Hickson, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Miss L. James, Mrs. Fat Hing and 
2 children, Messrs. Chark Chun, Ah Wai, San- 
sung, Kwan Hing, Yuck, Lieut. Williams, Lieut. 
Gore, Captain Irvine, Miss Mclnlyie, Smgeon C. 
Dickson, Commander C. Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daliymple, Mr. and Mrs. Moreau, Messrs. Chan 
luk Chung, C. E. De Berladand, E. bliggous, 


Chun Sing, W. Thiel, Lo Wan, Mrs. Lo Wan, 
Mrs. Kel Shiug, Mis. Chun Sing, Mrs. Cavendish 
and child, Mrs. M. Innes, Mrsi. Cliew Kwan and 
amah, Miss Richardson, Messrs. W. S. Homier- 
sone, J. Spragg, J. Johns, Mr. and Mis. Ginsburg, 
Messis. Mess, T. Tainai, W. Sidney, Butler, Miss 
Rice, Mis. Chope and 2 children, infant, nurse, 
and amah, Messrs. Richardson, Carnegie, Rosen- 
field, Phillips, E. Oppenheimer, Woong Hoop, 
and Chope in cabin ; 23 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Biitish steamer Gaelic, from San Fiancisco: 

— Mr. I.. A. Bemheimer, Mr. H. A. W. Wood, 
Mis. Wood, Mis. T. W. Hellyer, Mrs. Blish, 
Mrs. H. Percy, and Rev. I. H. Coriell in cabin. 
For Hongkong : Messrs. Fong Ching, Tsuo Kung, 
M. W. Gieig, W. J. Courtald, and W. J. Thomp¬ 
son in cabin. For Shanghai: Mr. Gilheit Mc¬ 
Intosh, Miss I. Ranson, and Miss L. Esmond in 
cabin. For Bangkok: Mr. R. M. Boys in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Ha¬ 
kodate :—21 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong:— 
H.E. Sir G. W. Des Voeux, K.C.M.G., Lady 
Des Voeux, Miss Des Voeux, Miss Evans, Cap¬ 
tain Milner, A.D.C., Paymaster J. S. Phillips, 
U.S.N., Suigeon-Major B. Doyle, Miss Tavlor, 
Miss Krohnke, Mr. R. Fraser, Rev. L. A. Eaton 
and 3 childien, Rev. J. S. and Mrs. Norvell and 
child, Mr. G. J. Watson, Mr. R. P. Warren, Mr. 
Ileniy Ashton, Captain Hopkins, Mr. Weber, 
Mr. T. S. Baker, Mr, Tamet, Mr. Wood, and 

1 )r. M111110 in cabin. 

Pei Japanese steamer iVagato Maru, from Kobe: 

— Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson, 3 daughters, and 

2 sons, Mr. Mayeda, Mrs. Matsumoto, Mr. and 
Mis. Jensen and child, Messrs. A. Jensen, A. 
Linton, and Suyoaka in cabin ; 58 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong 
viA ports:—Mr. and Mrs. King, Captain Simmons, 
Mr. Siddley, and Mr. and Kirs. Jones in cabin. 
For Vancouver, B.C.: Miss Jessie Bushell, Mis. 
and Miss Lowry, Mr. Hoppe, Mr. Wheatly, Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss Rich, Rev. Mr. Barclay, Mr. Ri¬ 
chardson, Mr. Ewer, and Mr. Von Fries in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr, and Mrs. J. H. E. 
Wateis, Mr. and Mrs. Souza and 3 children, Mr. 
and Mis. Toyouia and 2 children, Miss Toyoora, 
Miss Geoigie Stewai t, Miss Tiixie Stewart, Rev. 
Dr. Gillison, Rev. Mr. Swallow, and Mr. Loo in 
cabin ; 9 passengers in second class, and 49 pas¬ 
sengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Sydney, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe: — Messrs. K. Yunoshi, J. Tasffon, L. Sagel, 
T. Solneire, L. Sanetoni, Levy, P. Adams, Mr. 
and Mis. N. Macleod, Mr. Silva y Souza, Mrs. 
Hall, Messis. Saralides, W. Hallers, Seigio y 
Souza, H. Satow, K. Yano, Shibuya, and Shevenet 
in cabin. 

Pei Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Mrs. Cook and 2 children, Mis. Blish, 
Mrs. Hellyer, Mrs. Bieber, Miss Percy, Miss 
Ransom, Miss Osmond, Mrs. Asano, Miss Kuki, 
Master Kuki, Messis. McIntosh, Cromie, Oka- 
nioto, Sale, Ishibasbi, Buchanan, Yosliisnye, Sasa, 
Jeffiies, Tijima, and Asami in cabin ; Mrs. Ya- 
niada and child, Mr. and Mis. Soon Tin, Mis. 
Gardner, Miss Donald, Messrs. F. C. Ying, 
Tamaura, Hiraishi, Seddon, and Cameron in 
second class, and 67 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for Hongkong:— 
Miss Barker and Captain and Mrs. Glubb in cabin. 

Per Biitish steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Messrs. Moriison, Ware, Wliiteliouse, 
Lombard, Wood, Bowker, Cornell, Bi ittain, Wood- 
bridge, Colonel Egeiton, Major and Mrs. Foster, 
Colonel and Mis. Kennaul and maid, Mr. John¬ 
son, Mr. Stone, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, Mr. Owen 
Wynne, Sir Charles and Lady Hunter, Captain 
and Mrs. Torrens, Mr. R. A. Smith, General 
Cherry, Mr. Bethel, Mr. Blaiu, Miss Smalley, 
Miss Ell, Captain and Mis. Anebmiher Thomson, 
Mr. Bimkei Matsuki, Mr. Wotherspoon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Hart and maid, and Mr. Troup in 
caliin ; 55 passengeis in steerage. From Shang¬ 
hai: Mis. Lowry and 2 daughteis, and Mr. 
Hutchison in cabin. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sands, Mr. A. Tyson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Isaac Woolf and infant, Miss M. Woolf, 
Mrs. Col. M. M. Spiegel, Miss Jenue Klotz, Mr. 
Barclay, Mr. W. W. Simpson, Mr. T. Simpson, 
Mrs. Stephens and 2 daughters, Mr. Stephens, 
Mr. A. Wimperg, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. C. Moller, 
Mr. Macllraith, Messrs. A. Gillott, J. R. A. 
Stevenson, G. Higgins, H. H. Owtram, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moreau, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Strachan, Mr. 
A. Eaile, Misses L. and C. Earle, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. G. Sullivan, Mr. C. Terry, Mr. Lederlin, 
Captain L. Rodendorff, Rev. J. L. and Mis. 
Atkinson and 5 children. Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Davison, sou, and Japanese servant, Misses Davi- 


[ son (2), Mr. F. S. Freese, Mr. A. Grusclmlz, 
Lieut. Flechtner, Mr. and Mrs. T. Douglas Mur. 
ray, Miss Murray, Mr. J. L. Webb, Mr. J. M. 
Cogdon, Mr. Chas. Freeman, Miss Fieeman, Mr. 
S. W. Cartwright, Mr. C. J. Watson, Mr. R. 
Fiaser, Mr. and Mis. Nao Nahekuia, Mr. and Mrs. 
P. Moller, Mr. E. C. Moller, Mi»s Moller and maid, 
Mr. Ashton, Mr. and Mis. R. C. Kelly, Major C. 
P. N. du Quesne, Mr. W. Ruys, Mr. F. Hermann, 
Rev. W. M. Langdon, Mr. H. H. Jacobs, Mr. J. 
1'. Boag, Mr. T. C. O. Biien, Mr. J. J. Ander¬ 
son, Mr. W. Brockbank. Mr. E. S. Scliwabe, Mr. 
W. M. Steintlial, Mr. and Mrs. James Simpson, 
Miss Simpson and maid, Mr. S. Baeilein, Rev. R. 
Swallow, Dr. Thos. Gillison, Mr. M. Adler, Mr. 
O. Hofmann, Mr. R. C. Renny, and Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Waters in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and poits :—Treasure $30,000.00. 

Per French steamer Sydney, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe : —Raw Silk for France 203 bales; Waste Silk 
for France 175 bales. Tieasure for Shanghai $5,800. 
Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 

B.C.:— 

TEA. 

CHICAGO NIW YORK FAC 11 EC 
CANADA. AND WIST. AND CAST. COAIT. TOTAL, 
Hongkong... — — 27 — 27 

H y°g°. Vi 636 954 a 2.3o« 

Yokohama... 2,477 1,523 1,781 60 5,841 

Total . 3.191 2,159 2,762 62 8,174 

SILK. 

NEW YORK. OTHBR CITIES. TOTAL. 

Hongkong Sc Canton 60 . — 60 

Shanghai . 25 — 25 

Yokohama. 56 — 56 

Total . 141 — 141 

Pei Bi itish steamer Oceanic, foi San Fiancisco:— 

TKA. 

S*N N It VV UlHIlt 


Hyogo . 

mg ncim:i 

1,624 

*.759 

3.3S3 

Yokohama . 


5.360 

3.747 

9,801 

Hongkong . 

. 24 

“ 

— 

24 

Total . 

. 7»8 

SI C. 

f H A NO**.**. 

6,984 

K . 

.*4 K W 

••IK* . 

5,506 

«:i i m» . 

13,208 

Shanghai . 


283 

— 

2 s 3 

Hongkong . 


140 

— 

140 

Yokohama . 

. — 

244 

— 

244 

Total . 

— 

667 

— 

667 


REPORTS. 

The Biitish steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
1 reports :—Left San Francisco the 251I1 April at 
405 p.m. to the 30th; had westeily winds and 
head sea; May 1st at 1.53 p.m. Iat. 47.36 N., 
long. 158.23 W. passed steamer Belgic bound 
east; thence to the 5th soullieily winds with thick 
fog; thence to port westerly winds and fine wea¬ 
ther. Arrived at Yokohama the 12th May at 9 p.m. 

The Biitish steamer Oceanic, Captain Smith, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 71I1 May at 5.07 
p.m.; had fine weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the I2th May at 3.37 p.m. 
Passage, 4 days, 20 hours, and 48 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports:—Left Honolulu the 1st May at 

1.30 p.m.; passed Kanlo Islands the 2nd at 2.34 
a.in.; 71I1 at 2 a.m. crossed the meridian in Iat. 
26 N.; passed Noshinia the 14th at 7.40 p.m. 
Arrived at Yokohama at 11.15 P- ni * Passage 
from land lo land, II days, I hour; port to port, 
12 days, 13 hours, and 54 minutes. Carried the 
N.E. trades to lal. 28.30 N., long. 171 E.; thence 
to port light to fresh westeily winds, smooth sea, 
and very fine weather throughout the entire pass¬ 
age, exceptionally cool and pleasant temperatuie. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, repoits:—Left Shanghai the 8th May at 11 
a.m.; had light winds with fine weather. Arrived 
at Nagasaki the loth at 4 a.in. and left the nth at 
5 p.m. Arrived at Shimouoseki the 12th at 6 a.m. 
and left at II a.m. Arrived at Kobe the 131I1 at 

6.30 a.m. : ; fine pleasant weather throughout the 
passage. Left the 141I1 at noon ; had moderate 
to fresh southerly winds with hazy weather, foggy 
at times. Arrived at Yokohama the 151I1 May at 
4 p.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 

-+- 

IMPORTS. 

There are not wanting symptoms of returning 
confidence in trade, and the continued fine weather 
seems to promise abundant ciops, which must in¬ 
fluence the futuie, but the Market so far is quite 
free of any speculative feeling, and the business 
done has been of a healthy description and limited 
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to absolute ve<JU*rcments. In Fancy Goods and 
all kinds ol Woollens scarcely any demand exists, 
and transactions have been mostly composed of 
resales. In Turkey Reds 3,500 pieces have been 
reported sold. Grey Shirtings gib. 5,000 pieces, 
8|lb. 1,250 pieces, T.-Cloths 1,000 pieces. Yam 
prices have on the whole been fully maintained, 
and sales of English spinnings amount to about 
450 bales, whilst Bombays have been utterly 
neglected owing to the competition of the native 
mills. A report is current amongst dealers that 
there are being offered all round the market 
various lists aggregating neai ly 20,000 bales Yarn 
by a Manchester traveller, but that the prices 
were considerably higher than quotations here, 
which prevented business. 

COTTON P1ECK GOODS. 

they Sliiiting*—8jlh, 3H4 yds. 39 inches >1.50 to 2.30 
Grey Shillings—9ft, 384 yds. 451'nches 1.65 to 2.524 

1'. Cloth—7)b, 24 yards, 32 inches . 1.25 to 1.47$ 

Indigo Shirtings—13 yards, 44 inches... 1.20 to 160 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, joinches... 140 to 190 

Cotton—ItaliansanilSaUeeiis Black,3a r»« .*. 

inches . 0.07 to 0.15 

Turkey Reds— if to ailb, 24 yards, 30 r»" 

incites . 1.074 l<> 1.15} 

Turkey Reds—2} to 3ft, 24 yards, 30 

inches . 1.27^10 1.47! 

Turkey Reds—31 to 4th, 34 yards, 30 

inches ... 1.871 to '.92 4 

Velvets—Itlack,35 yards,asinches ... 4.50 to 6,00 
Victoria l.awns, is yards, 42-3inches... 0 50 to 0.65 
Taltachnlas, 12 yards, 43 inches ■■ - l ■ VS to 2.25 

Turkey Reds—1.13 to 2ft, 34/25 yards, jo inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds— 2.12 to 3ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—j.4 to 3.8ft, 24/15 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches .. I4.00 to 4.30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hesl 0.244 to 28 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 incites 

Medium.. 0.20 to 34 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common .. 0.16 to so 

Mnusseline de l.aine—Crape, 24 yarda, 

31 inches . o ut to 0.154 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 ® 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths—Presidents, 54 i§ 56 inches ... 0.474 to 0.524 

Cloths—Union, 54 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.60 

Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 ft, 

per ttr. 0.30 t'> 0.39 


COTTON VARNS. 


10/24, Ordinary. 

16/24, Medium. 

16/24, Good to Heat. 

16/24, Reverse . 

28/32, Ordinary. 

28 33, Medium. 

28/32, Gootl to Rest. 

38/42, Meditttn to best 

)2S, 'Two-fold . 

421, Trvo-folrl . 


No. 20s, Romhay .... 
No. 16s, Bombay .... 
Nos. 10/14, bomhay. 


$24.00 to 

37.25 to 

28.25 to 
30.00 to 

28.50 to 

29.50 to 

30.7s to 
35 00 *0 

34.00 to 
35-5° to 

PSIt SA 

70 00 to 
70.00 to 


METALS. 

The advent of the warm weather will not stimulate 
the Metal trade, which is exceedingly small, no one 
buying anything outside absolute requirements. 

Plat liars, } inch. »2-8o to 2.95 

Flat bars, | inch. 2.90 to 2.9s 


States, and a much belter trade would probably 
have been done bad suitable qualities been pro¬ 
curable. At present the stock consists almost 
entirely of small lots, and for the most part of infe- 
tior grades. Anything of good quality, if at all 
to be had, is held very firmly whilst lower guides 
of Filatures and Re-reels can be bought at some 
slight concession on the part of the holders. 

Supplies from the interior continue to arrive in 
excess of purchases, and the stock has increased to 
2,550 piculs. 

All reports as to the new crop are favourable; 
the weather is all that can be desired, and the ge¬ 
neral opinion now is that a large crop may be ex¬ 
pected, although it is too early yet to make a ti ue 
forecast. 

There has been one shipping opportunity dm ing 
the week, the French mail steamer Sydney, on the 
10th inst., which carried 203 bales to Europe. The 
export figmes to date are 32,392 piculs, against 
35,285 piculs last year and 40,163 piculs in 1889. 

Hanks.— Only one lot of common Hachioji 
changed hands at $460; the remaining small slock 
is of quality which offers but little temptation to 
operators. 

Filatures .—The settlements consist of small 
parcels of all kinds : Kaimeisha $620, Kairiosha 
$600. 

Re-reels .—In this class also none but small lots 
were taken up from Maibashi at $600, down to 
common Bushu at $470. 

Kakeda .—There is very little choice in the re¬ 
maining stock; a small lot of Asahitsuru brought 
$595* »'>d one parcel No. 2, $555. 

Oshu and Hamatsuki .—No business done ; a lot 
of 26 piculs, taken into godown a few weeks ago, 
has been relumed to the original holder. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No. i4. Norn. — 

I tanks—No. a (Shinsliu) . Nom.$525 to 535 

Hanks—No. 2 ( )oshu) . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu). Nom. 515 to 520 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu). Nom. — 

Hanks—No. a} to 3 . Nom. 500 to 510 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 34 . Nom. — 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. Nom. 650 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. Nom. 64010645 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 63010640 

Filatures—No. I, 13/15, 14/16 den. 63010640 

Filatures—No. 1 $. 13/16,14/17 den. 610 to 615 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 610 to 615 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 590 to 600 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 denieis . 560 to 570 

Re-reels—Extra . Nom. — 

Re-reels—(Oshu) best No. 1 . Nom. 610 to 620 

Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 600 to 610 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denieis . 58010590 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 570 to 575 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 550 to 560 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 53010540 

Kakedas—Extra. 605 

Kakedas—No. 1 .«.. 585 to 595 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 575 to 5S0 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 555 to 560 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 540 

Kakedas—No. 3 ... 530 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 520 to 530 

Kakedas—No. 4. 515 to 520 

Oshu Sendai —No. 24 . Nom. 54010550 

Hamatsuki—No. 1, a. Nom. 53510540 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. Nom. 50010520 

Sodai—No. a) . Nom. — 

Kxpoit Raw Silk Tables to 15th May, 1891:- 


arriving on the maiket is taken up at full quota¬ 
tions. 


Nailroil, assorted . 
NailroJ, small size. 


Pig Iron, No. 3 . 130 to 1.35 

KEROSENE. 

No alteration in Kerosene values, and very 
little business moving. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . $1.60 to 1.674 

Comet. 1.624 to 1.65 

Devoe. • 60 to 1.624 

Russian . 1-55 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

Small parcels have been made moved, but as 
holders are asking more money transactions have 
been limited. 

PBM r ic li 1 . 

Br<>wn Takao. $4.15 to 4.20 

Brown Dai tong . 3-*5 to 4'° 

Brown Canton . . 5.00 to 6.00 

Brown Java and Penang.-. 5-5° to 6.00 

White Kelined . 4 90 to 7.70 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SII.K. 

Our last issue was dated the 8th instant, since 
when the total settlements amount to 151 piculs, 
divided thus :—Hanks 6 piculs, Filatures 87 piculs, 
Re-reels 61 piculs, Kakeda 23 piculs, less rejected 
Oshu 26 piculs. No direct shipments. 

The demand has been chiefly for the United 


2.80 

to 

2-95 


Sox. 

>1 1890 91. 

18*19-90. 

>888.89. 


Nom 

I. 






2.9O 
3 00 

Nom 

It ui ,.|>e. 


14,267 

• 4 . 75 ° 

20,750 

to 

3 05 
3-40 

America .... 


» 7.489 

20,080 

• 9.°39 

6.20 

to 

6.40 


f Hales 

3 '. 756 . 

34 * 3 ° 

39.789 

4.50 

5.60 

to 

4-«5 

5 ?o 


. 1 Piculs 

32.392 

35.2S5 

40,163 

•30 

to 

••35 


ud Direct ) 


. 11 ... « 

40 400 




Export from 

1st July ) 

33 . 55 ° 

3545 ° 


Slock, 15th May. 2,550 2,000 1,700 

A vailahle xiipiilieB to date 36,100 37.450 42,100 

WASTE SILK. 

A steady business continues in this biancli, 
settlements duiing the week amounting to 511 
piculs, divided thus :—Noshi 147 piculs, Kibiso 
306 piculs, Sundries 58 piculs. 

Shipments during the week were 953 piculs, of 
which the steamer Sydney, on the 10th, took 665 
piculs and the steamer Myrmidon (14th inst.) the 
balance of 288 piculs. These bring the present 
season's export figures up to 30,298 piculs against 
28,153 piculs last year and 30,184 piculs in 1889. 

Noshi .—A lot of fine sized Hachoji was taken 
up at 8137 and some Filature at $135^ to 8142. 
Some Joshu changed hands at 865 to 882. 

Kibiso .—The bulk of the settlements consisted 
of very low graded Santan at from 810 to 8 * 3 - A 
few lots Filature were also bought at 895 t0 $1 10 
according to quality. 

Sundries .—Several small lots of Boseki Kudtu 
at 825 to 84 ° 5 some Shakusan Wata at 827$ to 
848; Neri $11; a few bales of good Kudsu-ito 
brought 880 to 885. 

Pi ices are entirely nominal; any decent parcel 


quotations. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to best.Nom. — 

Nosiii-itn -Filature, best. — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .$135 to $140 

Noshi-jtn-- Filature, Medium. 120 to 130 

Noshi-ito- Osh in, Good to best . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito— Shinsliu, best . — 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . 100 to no 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. — 

Noshi-ito—itusliu, Good to best . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, best . 85 to 874 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good . 774 to 80 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary . 70 to 75 

Kibiso—Filature, best selected. no to 120 

Kibiso—Filainic, Seconds. 100 to 105 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to best . — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, best. — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 55 to 60 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kibiso—joshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Good . 45 to 40 

Kihiio—Hachoji, Medium to I.ow. 324 to 274 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Yiawata—Good to best . 180 to 190 

Expoit Table Waste Silk to 151b May, 1891 :— 


Sraion 

1890-91. 

1689-90. 

1888-89. 


P ICIIL*. 

PlCUI.r. 

t* n: 1.1 ►. 

Waste .Silk . 

29,011 

25.963 

27,706 

Pierced Cocoons..... 

1,287 

2,190 

2,478 


30.298 

28,153 

3°.'84 

Settlements and Direct ) 
Export from ist July J 

rict'i.f. 

31,100 

f ICIILB. 

28,650 

PICULS. 

30.850 

stock, 15th May. 

3,200 

5,100 

2,75° 

Availal.ieauppiies to date 

34.3°° 

33.75° 

33.6oo 


Exchange closes firm as follows: — London, 4111/s. 
Credits, 3/3 ; Documents, 3/3^; 6m/s. Credits, 3/3^; 
Documents, 3/35 ; New Yokk, 30 d/s. U.S. 878^; 
4m/s. U.S. 879$-; Paris, 4111/s. fcs. 4.09; 6111/s. 
fcs. 4.12. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 15th May, 1891 : — 


Raw. •;culi 

Hanks . 225 

Filatures . 835 

Re-reels .. 970 


;ul». Won. piculs. J 

225 Cocoons .. 85 

835 Noshi-ito . 1,000 

970 Kibiso. 1,800 


Kakeda . 285 Mawata. 165 

Oshu . 230 Sundries. 150 

Vaysaam Kinds ... 5 

Total piculs . 2,550 Total piculs . 3,200 

TEA. 

Large quantities of leaf and now arriving, and 
the quality appears to be well maintained. Prices 
are about the same. 

riR picul. 

Extra Choicest. $36 to 45 

Choicest. 30 to 35 

Choice. 27 to 30 

Finest. 24 to 26 

Fine . 20 to 23 

Good Medium . — 

Medium . — 

Good Common. — 

Common . — 

EXCHANGE. 

Exchange, which lias been fairly steady, is a 
point lower than the highest during the week. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .. 3/2J 

Sterling—Bank 4 months' sight . 3/2} 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 3 34 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight. 3/jg 

On Paris—Bank sight.. 4.04 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 4.15 

On Hongkong—Bank sight ... J %tiis. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . if °/ 0 dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight. 72J 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight . 73 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 77I 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight. 78J 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand .. 

On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 78J 
Silver . 444 

In One Handsome Volume, Royal 8vo, 30s. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN, 

Together with an Account of its Agricul¬ 
ture, Forestry, Mining, Arts, Trade, 
and Commerce. 

By Prof. J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. Illu¬ 
strated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and 
Native Fabrics. 

jUhentrum .—** By far the best book that has been written on 
modern Japan.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform in Size and Type. Second Edition. 
Price 25s. 

JAPAN: 

Travels and Researches undertaken at the 
cost of the Prussian Government. 

With Twenty Illustrations and Two Maps. 

Spectator.—" No existing work on Japan can pretend to vie 
with the present one in the fulness and accuracy with which the 
physiography, natural history, and togography of the country.” 

London : 

Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 

Fitted with KINGDOM'S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which" we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
The chief advantages are:— 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2. Hrst-class Workmanship. r 

3. Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High iates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 40 tons and 
upwaids. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
Tugs, Stein Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
Sic., Ac. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 

KINGDONTPATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 

Stock sizes, tj to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine 
Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng¬ 
land, 1890, in competition open to all makers. 

Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LONDON OFFICE: l8l,QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Stiickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. W.-.dh tm i< open to 
act as soie Buying Agent in Iv.gland for one or 
two good iii ms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save laige sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address:—Mr. Arthur W.uinam, E11- 
gineeiing Offices :—181, Oueen Vicimia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegrams—“ Wad- 
ham, London.” iy. June 28, 1890. 

KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 

B UGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other insects, 
are destroyed hy Keating’s Insect Powder, which is quite 
harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Beetle-, the 
success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for^ind take no other than “ KeaiimVs Powder,” as imita¬ 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins and Oottles. 

THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWATS PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
p urity can be maintained by the use cl" these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “ The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia,” says —“1 ordered ttie dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that 1 was a Doctor, and 1 had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, wUh advice gratis. In 1 
short time 1 ha.) many applicants, to whom 1 served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Fills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value.” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels! 
in Chinn, published in 1871. says—"I had with me a quantity of ; 
Holloway's Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing i 
could exceed theif gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls j 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at ln.t a tea- 1 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, | 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors' the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 


IS* - — 

YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern WheeLSteamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 

ask: por 




And aeo that each Jar bears -caret Liebig'a bignatore 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


/ ) & . x/ FINEST AND CHEAPEST 

/ / 7 <S\ MEAT-FLAVOURING 

J STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

/1 Invaluable for India as 

1 / an Efficient Tonic in all 

To bo had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. _ cases Weakness. 

, , Keeps good in the hottest 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale by COCKING & do., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June 7th, 1890. 


The Phvaician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
ax. vn uiu . Gout apd Grave!; the 

Sj 6afest and m oat genile 

Medicine fo Infants, 
The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eruntations, males, and the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. 11633 Ri'cchancy. 

giSlI FLUID lk?i if Z \ 4 

^ Y/macn esia 

Sold Ihrcukrtout Hw v,Oi-:a. 

__N.B.-ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


Awarded Gold Medal L-pool Intern’l Exhibition. 1888. 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TO 



RICHMOND 
CAVENDSSH CO.. 

LIMITED. 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 
“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking* Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug* Cavendish l 

IN ALL USUAL SIZES. > 

PRICE LISTS ON A PPLICATION. 

Brtabllshed . Quarter of a Century. 


r ATKINSON’S ^ 

WHITE POSE 

Fragrant 'md dolsrwte, its sweetness is 
ever deliab tfui. Use none but Atkinson’s, 
the original and only true Essence 

ATKINSON’S 

GPCPANmX heliotrope 

WOOD VIOLET I TREVOL 

aud other well known Perfumes are 
superior to all others for their strength 
and natural fragranee. 

Of all Dealers. 

J. fis E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 
CAUTION! Only genuine with shield-shape 
blue ei yellow label & usual Trado Mark, > 

- ■ .:i > . 
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“ KA IS CK QIJP. DO IS : ADVIENNK QUE POURRA ! ” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will he taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
Wekki.V Mail” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isoarticuiarlv reauested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
and Cheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, May 23, 1891. 


BIRTH. 

At atf). Bluff, on the 16th inst., the wife of Henry 
Steei e of a Son. 

DEATH. 

At Springfield. Hass , U .5 A , April 8th. 1R96, Rev. 
Luther II. Gulick, vi.D., formerly A«ent of the Ame¬ 
rican Bible -ociety in JaDan and resident at Yokohama, 
later, A^ent for China, at Shanghai. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


the Supreme Court will take place in the Dis¬ 
trict Court at Otsu for the trial of Tsuda Sanzo. 


Lieutenant-General Takashima, Commander 
of the Fourth Army Division (Osaka), who was 
recently appointed Minister of State for War, 
will arrive in the capital on the 23rd instant. 


Four horses to he presented by the Sultan of 
Turkey to the Emperor of Japan arrived in 
Yokohama on the 16th instant by the Saghalien, 
and were taken to the capital the following day. 

Mr. Fukagawa Yeizayrmon, Director of the 
Koransha Company, Yokohama, who presented 
to H.I.H. the Czarevitch a pair of flower vases, 
has received from His Highness a gold finger 
ring set with diamonds. 


A telegram from Otsn announces that Mr. 
Watanabe Chiaki, the newly appointed Prefect 
of Shiga, and Mr. Tatsuoka Nobukuma, succes¬ 
sor to Mr. Saito Sliufu, Chief of Police in the 
same Prefecture, have arrived. 


H.I.H. Princess Komatsu Yoriko returned to 
the capital on the 16th instant, and proceeded 
to the Palace on the following morning to re¬ 
port to H.I.M. the Empress as to the condition 
of the Russian Prince Imperial. 

Early in the morning of the 15th instant fire 
occurred in a house at Minami-hatchobori. 
Kyobasbi, Tokyo, and before the flames could 
be got under control 12 dwellings were destroy¬ 
ed and 9 houses partly damaged. 


An Otsu telegram states that several commis¬ 
sioned officers of one of the Russian war-ships 
arrived in that town on the 15th instant and took 
photographs of the Shiga Prefectural Govern¬ 
ment Office, and of the place where the Crown 
Prince was attacked. 


residents of Tokyo to receive H.I.M. the Em¬ 
peror, who will arrive at the Shimbashi Station 
on the 22nd instant, at 12.50 p.m., after which 
they will proceed to tlie Imperial Palace to pay 
their respects to the Emperor on behalf of the 
Tokyo residents. 

On the evening of the 12th instant an outbreak 
of fire took place in a factory of sulphuric acid 
in the inclosure of the Osaka Mint. The flames 
were confined to the building where they origi¬ 
nated, hut 36 firemen were more or less injured. 
Some 74 houses, one school, two temples. 26 
sheds, and 8 godowns were entirely burned on 
the 10th instant, at Kimachi, Takaoka, Toyama 
Prefecture. 

Three stations for the saving of life from ship¬ 
wreck were opened on the 6th and 7th instant, 
under the auspices of the Seamen's Aid Society, 
one at Oshitna, another at Koza, and a third at 
Futochi, all in Wakayama Prefecture. Among 
those present at the respective ceremonies were 
Marquis Naheshitna, Vice-President, and Messrs. 
Maruvama Saraku, Sotoaya Yujo, Kanzaki Iva- 
tsumi, and Yamanaka, who represented the Pre¬ 
fect of Wakayama. 

A special meeting of the Cabinet was held on 
Sunday, the 171I1 instant, at which there were 
present Counts Matsukata, Yamada, and Goto, 
Viscount Kabayama, and Messrs. Mutsu and 
Yoshikawa. Counts Oki, President, and Sasaki, 
and Viscount Sano, members of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, Mr. Komatsuhara, Chief Commissioner of the 
Police Bureau in the Home Department, were 
alsoprcsent at the meeting. H.I.H. Prince Arisu- 
gawa Takehito visited the Cabinet Office die 
same day, after which His Highness proceeded 
to the Imperial Palace. 


A Fukushima telegram reports that early in 
the morning of the 16th instant an outbreak of 
fire took place in a house at Sagagawacho, 
Iwasegori, Fukushima Prefecture, and before 
the flames could he subdued 559 houses were 
destroyed, 18 dwellings being partly damaged. 
One life was lost and 9 persons were severely 
injured, over 40 being slightly hurt. On the 
night of the 1 ith instant fire occurred in a theatre 
at Numatacho, Tonegori, Gumma Prefecture. 
The flames were happily confined to the build¬ 
ing where they originated, but two actors weie 
burned to death. 


The Import market remains much the same all 
round. Business in Yarn has been small, but 
steady, anil the quantity taken—about 500 hales— 
has been entirely English spinnings, and chiefly 
two-fold. Nothing done in Bombay Yarn, the 
product of the Japanese mills entirely putting 
the Indian out of the field in tlie matter of price. 
A small demand has continued for Piece-goods 
at late rates, but in no direction in this nnrket 
is there to lie seen the usual amount of contracts 
for autumn delivery. The Metal market is 
quiet and prices are looking downward. No¬ 
thing to report in Kerosene. Sugar is firmly 
heM and is in few hands; arrivals of Takao 
continue. Tlieie has been a dribling trade in 
Silk, and full prices have been paid for the few 
parcels of decent quality offered. This same 
may he said in reference to Waste Silk. The 
Tea trade is steady, and prices paid appear 
to be remunerative, full rates having been 
maintained for the greater portion of the 
time that the finest parcels were coming in. 
Mediums have been brought to market during 
ihe week, but Commons will not lie ready pro¬ 
bably for several days more. Quantity has been 
well maintained, and there will be an abundance 
of all grades. Exchange has been fairly steady 
during the week, but closes lower. 


His Majesty the Emperor returned to Tokyo 
from Kyoto on the 22nd instant. 

The Czarevitch left Kobe on the 19th instant. 
The Emperor lunched with the Prince on hoard 
ship to say farewell. 

Count Itagaici, who had been for some time 
on a tour through the Kei-han provinces, arrived 
in the capital on the 18th instant. 

The members of the Yokohama Young Men’s 
Christian Association have presented a letter of 
condolence to the Russian Ciown Prince. 


One thousand four hundred and eighty-one 
Japanese emigrants to the Hawaiian Islands 
started from Yokohama on the 17th instant by 
the Mi ike Marti. 

A severe hail storm visited the north-eastern 
district of Ashikagagori. Tochigi Prefecture, on 
the nth instant about 4 p.m., and great damage 
was caused to crops. 

A slight shock of earlhquuke was experienced 
in Tokyo on the 14th instant, at 4I). 13m. 39s. 
p.m. Its duration was 20 seconds and its direc¬ 
tion from east to west. 


An extraordinary meeting of the Privy Council 
was held on the i6ih instant, and was attended 
by Counts Oki, Katsu, Sano, and Sasaki, Vis¬ 
count Tanaka, and Messrs K0110 and Ozaki. 


Under the provisions of the Law of the Or¬ 
ganization of the Courts of Justice, a silting of 


The 9th general meeting of members of the 
Japan Sanitary Association will he held on the 
30th instant at the Koseikan, ICyobashi, Tokyo. 
Speeches will be delivered by Viscount Tanaka 
Fujimaro, Dr. Ogata Masanori, and Messrs. 
Egucbi Jo and Nakajima Yeiji. 


Telegraphic information has been received in 
Tokyo lo the effect that a new steamer called the 
Genkai Marti, ordered by the Nippon Yu«eu 
Kaislia from a ship-building firm in Glasgow, 
lias been completed, and staited from the Civile 
on the 16th instant en route for Japan. 


During tlie week ended the 15th instant the 
Fine Art Exhibition at Uyeno was visited by 
5.541 persons, of whom 145 were special and 
3,565 ordinary visitors, 724 members of the 
Fine Art Society, and 1,107 . students of the 
Fine Art School and the Technical School. 


A rumour is current that Lieulenant-Generai 
Katsura, Vice-Minister of the War Department, 
will he transferred to another post, and that 
either Major-General Kodama, Director of the 
General Staff Office in the War Department, 
or Major-General Okazawa, of the sixth Army 
Division (Kumamoto), will succeed him. 

An extraordinary meeting of members of the 
Tokyo City Assembly was held on the 19th 
instant, at which it was decided that they 
should appoint Marquis Haclusuka, Governor 
of Tokyo, and Mr. Kusumoto Masataka, Presi¬ 
dent of the Assembly, as representatives of the 
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EDITORIAL NO TES. 


KYOTO. 

A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Kyoto under 
date of the 16th instant, says :—“Things are 
assuming a pleasanter aspect here. The first 
message received by the Emperor from the Czar 
is understood to have been somewhat cold, but 
subsequent communications became quite warm 
and friendly. The Czar has thanked the Em¬ 
peror in most hearty terms for the kind atten¬ 
tion paid by the latter to the Czarevitch. 
Counts Ito and Inouye went down to Kobe 
yesterday afternoon, and Count Soyeshima, who 
arrived here on the 14th, as the representa¬ 
tive of the Privy Council, proceeded thither 
by the first train this morning. Prince Arisu- 
gawa Takehito, accompanied by Viscount 
Yenomoto, is to proceed to Russia very shortly. 
The inhabitants of Nara have presented an 
address to the Crown Prince, expressing their 
sorrow and regret for what has occurred, 
and praying His Highness to honour them 
with a visit. The citizens of Kyoto are 
about to take a similar step. Up to the 
time when the Czarevitch started for Kobe 
on the 13th instant, the number of cards 
left by the people of Kyoto and its en¬ 
virons at His Highness’ hotel was over twenty 
thousand. The question now under considera¬ 
tion is how to deal with Tsuda Sanzo. Some 
hold that he should he punished by a special 
mandate of the Sovereign. Others are sufficient¬ 
ly extreme to suggest that he should be expa¬ 
triated and handed over to Russia. But of 
course the prevailing view is that he should be 
dealt with in strict accordance with the Crimi¬ 
nal Code. There is no doubt that the 
Governor and the Chief of Police in Shiga 
will lose their appointments. Meanwhile, the 
latest news about Tsuda is that he refuses to 
eat. His condition is, however, improving. His 
temperature and pulse are almost normal, and 
his wounds are rapidly healing. Preparations 
are in progress for the Emperors return to 
Tokyo. His Majesty will slop a night at 
Shizuoka en route . It is asserted that, ac¬ 
cording to official advices from St. Peters¬ 
burg, M. de Giers was at first indisposed to 
publish in the Official Gazette any details tend¬ 
ing to mitigate the Otsu affair, but that he 
subsequently consented to do so. He relied 
entirely upon telegraphic despatches from Rus¬ 
sian sources in Japan. The excitement in St. 
Petersburg is said to be great.” 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL AND GOVERNOR OKI. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun reports a conversa¬ 
tion which took place, it says, between the Em¬ 
peror and the Czarevitch in the train between 
Kyoto and Kobe on the 13th instant. Tiie 
Czarevitch, according to our contemporary, 
said :—“ A few minutes before I received this 
injury, the Governor of Shiga Prefecture, Mr. 
Oki Morikata, told me at luncheon that as only 
five days had elapsed since his assumption of 
the duties of his post, he had been obliged to 
entrust everything to his secretaries, and he 
begged me to excuse any shortcomings in the 
arrangements for entertaining me. If that be the 
case, liis position at present is very much to be 
pitied, and I entreat Your Majesty to take these 
facts into consideration,and deal with him lenient¬ 
ly.’’ To this the Emperor is said to have made 
the following reply:—“I cannot sufficiently thank 
Your Imperial Highness for the kindly con¬ 
sideration you have shown in this matter. It j 
is quite true, as the Governor told you, that he 
had only just entered upon the duties of his 
post, but from the moment that he became 
Governor of a Prefecture, the whole responsibility 
of the position devolved upon him. Even though 
he had been but a few days in office, it was for 
him lo discharge its functions. As, however, 
Your Imperial Highness has been kind enough 
to allude to this question more than once, 1 
will give it further consideration.” No further 
allusion was made to the subject. 

THP. CZAREVITCH. 

The Official Gazette stales that when Prince 
Kitashirakawa, in connection with the assump¬ 


tion of his duties as President of the Committee 
of Entertainment, visited the Czarevitch, he 
found that His Imperial Highness' wound had 
made marked progress towards recovery. The 
Czarevitch took advantage of the opportunity 
to explain how much gratified he had been 
by the warm friendship shown towards him 
by the people of Japan, and to say that the 
additional evidences of that feeling furnished 
since his injury had afforded him more satisfac¬ 
tion than he could express. The J if i Shimpo 
learns that the two wounds are within the 
Prince’s hair and do not extend to his forehead 
or face. Consequently, when they are healed, the 
only remains of the injury will be two lines among 
the hair. The physicians in attendance on the 
Prince assert that the wounds take the form of a 
cross with the arms at a very acute angle, but 
the Prince is positive that he only received one 
stroke from Tsuda’s sword. The stitches were 
removed on the filth day, and no inflamma¬ 
tion or suppuration appeared, so that com¬ 
plete recovery will be a very speedy matter. 
As for the two jiurikisha drawers who behaved 
with such presence of mind and courage, we 
read in the Kokkai that the Authorities have 
decided to reward them by conferring on them 
the decoration of the eighth class and a life 
pension of thirty-six yen annually. A pension 
of six sovereigns per annum does not sound 
large to Western ears, but in Japan three yen 
per month means enough to live on, after the 
manner of life led by such people. It is stated 
that the Czarevitch also caused a sum of two 
thousand yen to be presented to the men— 
their names are Kilaichi Ichitaro and Muko- 
bata Jisaburo—so that altogether the nth of 
May proved a fortunate day for them. They 
are by no means the first jinrikisha drawers 
who have distinguished themselves during the 
past six months. When the Soshi made their 
raid upon the Yayoi-sha and administered such 
a serious beating lo Mr. Uyeki Yemori, they 
would have effected their escape completely 
had not jinrikisha men, waiting outside, seized 
and held two of them. Again, a short lime ago, 
when a Soshi struck a politician who was driving 
in the streets of Tokyo, the drawer put down 
the shafts, gave chase to the Soshi, and after 
pursuing him some distance, caught him and 
handed him over to the police, it is a pity that 
the wholesome instinct which nerves the arm of 
the jinrikisha man against these pests of modern 
Japan, does not extend to the educated gentle¬ 
men who support them, and to the public writers 
who condone their outrages. 


THE YOKOHAMA DOCKS. 

We read in the Jiyu that the Yokohama Dock 
Company has at length obtained a charter from" 
the Government. The Company’s project took 
practical form as long ago as 1888, but not till 
the spring of 1889 was an application addressed 
to the authorities. As for the delay that ensued, 
it would appear that one of the principal causes 
was a difficulty about the land required by the 
company, namely, an area of 38,031 tsubo 
(about 31 acres) on the sea front of Yeizumi- 
cho. The Company asked the Government to 
give this land free of charge, or to transfer it by 
special sale ; but before any resolve had been 
taken, the new Financial Regulations were pub¬ 
lished, and it became impossible for the Authori-. 
ties to part with any public property except by 
the process of public sale. On the oilier hand, 
the question of site was of paramount importance 
to the Company. At length, after much con¬ 
sideration. it was decided—we still quote the 
Jiyu —that the best plan would be to let the 
Company lease the land at a moderate rent, and 
this method, after due consultation with the 
various offices concerned, has been finally sanc¬ 
tioned, and will doubtless be communicated to 
the projectors at an early dale by the Governor 
of Kanagawa. 


THE emperor’s JOURNEY TO KYOTO. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Jiji Shimpo, writing 
from Kyoto, describes the great fatigue which 
the Emperor must have suffered on arriving 
there. It will be remembered that His Majesty 
left Tokyo at 6.30 a.m. on the 121I1 instant, and 


reached Kyoto at a little past 10 the same 
night. Audiences lasting several horns were 
then given lo Prince Kitashirakawa, Count 
Saigo, Viscount Aoki, and others. At 3 a.m. on 
the 131I1 His Majesty retired to rest, and rose 
at 4.40 a.m., from which lime until half-past 
nine interviews were granted to Count Ito, 
Count Kurodaand other notables. At 10 o’clock 
the Emperor set out to visit the Czarevitch, 
and on his return the business of granting au¬ 
dience to Princes and Ministers was resumed. 
At 4 p.m. the journey to Kobe in company with 
die Czarevitch took place, and at 10 p.m. His 
Majesty returned to the Palace in Kyoto. Thus 
the Emperor spent at least forty consecutive 
hours travelling and granting audiences, with 
only about an hour’s sleep in the whole lime. 
The through journey from Tokyo to Kyoto, 
nearly sixteen hours in the train, is bad enough, 
but when it is followed by such a night and day 
as the Emperor passed on the 121I1 and 13th, 
the strongest constitution must be severely 
taxed. This suffering of their Sovereign’s is 
among the results which the patrons of Soshi, 
and the editors of certain journals have suc¬ 
ceeded in achieving. Worse things may have 
to be placed to their account unless they open 
their eyes. 


THE RETURN OF THE CZARRVITCH 


The departure of the Czarevitch has been the 
signal for a shower of Japanese decorations. 
Prince George of Greece and more than forty 
of the officers accompanying the Czarevitch 
have been thus honoured by the Emperor. It 
happened that the day (18th) preceding that 
fixed for His Imperial Highness’ departure 
from Japan, was his birthday. The Emperor 
accordingly sent him a magnificent piece of 
embroidery, sixteen square yards in superficies, 
or twelve feet square, and the Empress present¬ 
ed a cabinet of gold lacquer, while Prince 
Kitashirakawa and the officials of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee offered two beautiful baskets of 
artificial flowers. These gifts were carried to 
the ship of the Czarevitch by Prince Kitashira¬ 
kawa. 

• * 

A hundred of the leading manufacturers of 
Osaka have presented to the Czarevitch two 
lacquer boxes valued at 400 yen and a pair of 
screens, valued at 60 yen. They accompanied 
these gifts with twenty barrels of saki. The 
Prince is said to have been much pleased by 
this attention. The Mercantile Marine Com¬ 
pany (Shosen JCivaisha) showed its liberality on 
the same day by giving free passage and en¬ 
tertainment to all persons desiring to proceed 
from Osaka to inquire after the health of the 
Czarevitch. 

• 

* * 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that inquiries 
were sent by the Japanese Government to the 
Legation in St. Petersburg in order to obtain 
information as lo the state of feeling caused in 
Russia by the news of the attack on the Czare¬ 
vitch. The Representative of Japan in that city 
has replied that, after careful examination of all 
the newspapers, he finds their tone calm, and 
is unable to discover any evidences of angry 
feeling among the people. 

* 

♦ * 

When the decision of the Czarevitch to leave 
Japan on the 19th instant was announced, His 
Majesty the Emperor invited the Prince to 
a farewell luncheon at the Govo-tei in Kobe. 
The Prince is understood to have accepted, 
and preparations were set on foot at the 
Goyo-tei, but finally the medical advisers of 
the Czarevitch decided that it would be belter 
for him not to undergo the exertion of landing. 
The Prince, in conveying this decision to the 
Emperor, asked His Majesty to luncheon on 
board the Russian man-of-war, and the Emperor 
at once agreed. So the farewell look place on 
board ship after all. Certainly the Emperor has 
done everything in his power to show courtesy 
ami friendliness to his distinguished guest. 

• 


* * 

It is stated that the Japanese and German 
physicians despatched by Imperial Order lo as- 
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sist in treating the Czarevitch, did not obtain 
access to the Prince. The treatment was carried 
on entirely by the Russian doctors, who declined 
assistance of any kind. 

• • 

The Emperor will return to Tokyo on the 
22nd instant. His Majesty leaves Kyoto by 
train at half-past nine in the forenoon of the 
21st, and reaches Shizuoka at 5.55 p.m., where 
one night will be spent. The following morn¬ 
ing at 8 o’clock the journey will be resumed, 
and the Imperial train is expected to arrive at 
Shimbashi at fifty minutes past noon. It is 
stated that steps are being taken by citizens of 
Tokyo to organise a demonstration by way of 
welco'ming His Majesty after the fatigues and 

anxiety of the past ten days. 

• 

* * 

We understand that three Japanese men-of-war, 
the Yayeyama, Musashi , and Takao , will accom¬ 
pany the Russian Squadron through the Inland 
Sea, on its return journey, and take leave of it at 
a point some distance beyond Shimonoseki. 

OTSU AND THB PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

A striking example of the false impressions 
conceived and propagated by ignorance of Japa¬ 
nese customs, appears in the writings of the 
Hyogo A T ews and has found its way, without com¬ 
ment, into the columns of other local English 
journals. “ It is the more curious," says our 
Hyogo contemporary, “ that the attack should 
have been made at Otsu, because when the pio- 
ject of the young Prince visiting that place was 
first mooted the Otsu people showed signs ot 
giving him anything but a pleasant welcome. 
In our issue of April 18th we said : 0 :su 
people on the other hand are displaying their ec¬ 
centricity. At first they determined not to make 
any preparations, but when advised by an of¬ 
ficial that such a course would be to show 
disrespect, they resolved to erect an arch ( Kado - 
malsu) at Osakayama, and to assemble there 
dressed in hemp kamishimu to receive the 
Royal visitor. Probably their innate politeness 
will get the better of this surly determination.’' 
What does the writer of this paragraph mean by 
a “surly determination”? He certainly can¬ 
not refer to the erection of arches, since that is 
the approved method all over the civilized 
world, of signifying hospitable pleasure. The 
“hemp kamishimu" is evidently his trouble. 
He probably considers that hempen garments 
partake of the nature of sackcloth, and that 
the inhabitants of Otsu, while decorating their 
streets to receive the Czarevitch, nevertheless 
intended to go out and meet His Imperial 
Highness dressed in sackcloth and with ashes 
on their heads. But the fact is that the 
asa no Kamishimo —not kamishimu, as the 
Hyogo journal spells the word—is the orthodox 
drees of ceremony in Japan. In no other gar¬ 
ments would it have been proper for the people 
of Otsu to receive the Czarevitch, unless, in¬ 
deed, they had possessed swallow-tails and 
white chokers. Thus the unfortunate citizens’ 
resolve to pay the utmost possible honour to 
their Imperial visitor, is converted by a para- 
graphist’s ignorance into a “ surly determina¬ 
tion.” It is funny, and should be instructive. 

THE CZAREVITCH PREPARING TO LEAVE JAPAN. 
A correspondent writes from Kobe on the 
i8th:—It is now definitely settled that the 
Czarevitch will leave Kobe for Russia to-morrow. 
To-day is a gala-day on the bosom of Kobe 
Harbour. It is the Imperial visitor’s birthday. 
A thousand flags are strung along the shore, 
while every vessel of every nationality is deco¬ 
rated to the utmost. At noon to-day, Russian, 
Japanese, French, and other men-of-war en¬ 
gaged in a general bombarding of the air with 
the thunderings of their cannon. Just at 
one o’clock to-day three vessels cast anchor 
here, bearing the Mayor, City Council, and 
other representative men from Osaka, who have 
come on a special mission to pay their respects 
to the Czarevitch. It may be interesting to know 
how the people in Kobe feel about this sad 
affair. Certainly they have had all opportunities 
to see and hear and become familiar with the 


details. Right in front of our doors the Prince 
has taken his refuge. Everv movement of the 
Russian fleet has been witnessed by our citizens. 
All the telegrams and letters have come to our 
offices, and all the Czarevitch's honoured guests 
have come to our city. So the people of Kobe are 
perhaps better prepared to appreciate the extent 
of this national calamity. While no great 
trouble may grow out of the insane act of 
Tsuda Sanzo, yet all here agree to the fact that 
it was the saddest day in Japanese history 
during the present decade. While Japan, as a 
nation, is innocent of the attempted assassina¬ 
tion of the future Czar of all the Russias, it is 
generally considered that the nation will suffer 
for it in the matter of Treaty Revision. A 
deep feeling of regret that almost amounts 
to sadness universally prevails amongst the 
Japanese. The Kobe Yushin Nippo issued 
an extra late this afternoon stating that His Im¬ 
perial Majesty the Emperor will come to Kobe 
to-morrow morning to bid adieu to the Czare¬ 
vitch. He is expected at 9 o’clock to¬ 
morrow morning. The prompt solicitude on 
the part of the Emperor is highly spoken of by 
all foreigners and Japanese here. At this writing 
(8 p.m.) the heavens are ablaze with fireworks 
sent up from the ships in the port in honour of 
the 23rd birthday of H.I.H. the Czarevitch. 

THE TWO “ JINRIKISHA ” MEN. 

The Czarevitch has behaved with the proverbial 
munificence of the Romanofs towards Muko- 
balake Jisaburo and Kitaga Ichitaro, the two 
jinrikisha men who threw Tsuda Sanzo to the 
ground and wounded him with his own sword 
at the time of his attack on the Prince. On the 
evening of the 18th instant he summoned the 
two men to his ship, and presented them with a 
decoration, and a sum of 2,500 yeti each, at the 
same time promising them each a pension of 
1,000 yen annually during the remainder of 
their lives. The Nippon , Horn which we take 
this information, adds that the Czarevitch bade 
then give up the humble occupation of jinriki- 
sha drawing and take to some belter pursuit, 
and that they were to be photographed on board 
His Imperial Highness’ ship the following 
morning. Mukobatake and Kitaga must be 
puzzled to credit their good fortune. To-day, 
poor jinrikisha coolies, barely able to earn bit 
and sup ; to-morrow, gentlemen with two de¬ 
corations, twenty-five hundred yen in their 
pockets and a yearly income of 1,036 yen lor 
the rest of their lives. We wonder what these 
men were originally. The vernacular press, 
strange to say, tells us nothing about them. 


THE TRIAL OF TSUDA SANZO. 

The difficulty about Tsuda Sanzo, the police 
constable who wounded the Czarevitch, is that 
no article of the Penal Code seemed to remove 
his crime from the category of an ordinary mur- ; 
derous assault. The 116th Article of the Codes 
says :—“ Any person inflicting, or attempting to 
inflict, injury on the person of the Emperor, the 
Empress, the Empress Dowager or the Prince 
Imperial, shall be punished with death.” The 
reference here is plainly to members of the 
Japanese Imperial Family only, and not to 
loreign Potentates or Princes of their Blood. 
The Code further provides that no act of a 
Japanese subject can be regarded and punish¬ 
ed as a crime unless it falls within the pur¬ 
view of some provision of the Code, and, 
further, that the penalties of the Code cannot 
be made retrospective. The letter of the 
Code is consequently opposed to any special 
treatment of Tsuda’s offence, and its spirit is 
opposed to the enactment of any new law to 
meet his case. It has been contended by some 
persons, foreigners as well as Japanese, that 
since the Czarevitch was travelling officially in 
Japan as the guest of the Japanese Sovereign, 
the sanctity of his person is guaranteed by the 
Criminal Code precisely in the same degree as 
though he were a member of the Japanese Im¬ 
perial Family. But such a view savours of ex- 
j pediency rather than of strict justice. The 
leading vernacular newspapers, discussing the 
question, have arrived at the conclusion that Tsu¬ 


da must he arraigned under those provisions of 
the Criminal Code which relate to murderous 
assaults on ordinary individuals. Doubtless, 
supposing him to be sane, the extreme penalty- 
provided by the law will be inflicted, but beyond 
that penally the Judges, according to the view 
of the press, cannot go, and the Administration 
cannot order them to go. Yesterday, however, 
the Minister of State lor Justice, acting-under 
the authority of Art. 51 of the Law of Organiza¬ 
tion of the Courts of Justice (promulgated in 
February, 1890), directed that the Supreme 
Court should hold a sitting in the Dis¬ 
trict Court at Otsu for the trial of Tsuda 
Sanzo. The Article in question says that 
the Supreme Court may, if found necessary, 
hold its sittings in an Appeal Court or District 
Court for the trial and decision of certain cases, 
namely, crimes enumerated in the Penal Code, 
Book II., Chapters I and 2, as well as other 
offences which we need not consider here. The 
First Chapter of the Second Book of the Penal 
Codes relates to offences against the person of 
the Sovereign, the Imperial Consort, members 
of the Imperial Family, Princes of the Blood, 
and so forth ; the Second Chapter of the same 
Book refers to crimes connected with rebellion, 
or with treasonable correspondence and collu¬ 
sion with foreign countries, as well as attempts 
to disturb the empire s foreign relations. It is 
just possible that Tsuda’s offence may be 
brought under a clause of this Second Chapter, 
relaiiug to an act of violence committed against 
the person of some prominent individual with 
the object of plunging the country into war. 
Evidence pointing in that direction may have 
been obtained. If not, we fail to perceive how 
any provision of either of the two chapters 
is applicable, yet under some provision of them 
he is assuredly to be tried, for otherwise a ses¬ 
sion of the Supreme Court could not be held in 
Otsu. It is an interesting and difficult question. 
Mr. Miyoshi.Taizo will act as Prosecutor, and 
there will sit on the bench seven Judges. We 
confess ourselves unable to appreciate the reasons 
for such an exceptional method of procedure, 
but this is not tfie only feature of the Otsu in¬ 
cident that has baffled our comprehension. 

JAPAN AND THB UNITED STATES. 

The Kokumin-no-Tomo of a recent date con¬ 
tained an interesting article on the subject of 
alliance between Japan and the United States 
of America. The Tokyo periodical thinks that 
among all the Treaty Powers, Japan ought to 
be on the most intimate terms with the great 
Republic ; and in support of this view it recounts 
some of the numerous services and friendly 
offices rendered to this country by the Govern¬ 
ment and citizens of the United Slates. It tells 
how Mr. Townsend Harris tried to guard the 
interests of Japan, unlike other foreign Repre¬ 
sentatives. who did not scruple to compass their 
selfish desires by taking unfair advantage of the 
ignorance and weakness of the Shogunate au¬ 
thorities and of the revolutionary disturbances 
in the country; how Mr. Bingham, in 1874 
courageously defended the right of Japan to 
amend her Customs Regulations; how General 
Grant, as well as Mr. Bingham, spoke in con¬ 
demnation of the conduct of a German ship 
which violated the Japanese quarantine regula¬ 
tions; how the United States Government 
look the lead in giving a favourable recep¬ 
tion to Japan's proposals for the revision of the 
treaties; how individual statesmen, like Gene¬ 
ral Grant, have been specially friendly to Japan ; 
and how the United Stales alone among the 
Powers returned the Shimonoseki indemnity to 
Japan. Such being the conduct of the Go¬ 
vernment and people of the United States 
towards Japan, the Tokyo periodical thinks it 
only natural and just that the Government 
and people of this country should regard 
the Irans-Pacific Republic with the same senti¬ 
ment of love and respect. The Kokumin-no- 
Tomo then turns to consider the future pro¬ 
spects of the United States. Having described 
their wonderful growth in population and wealth, 
and briefly alluded to the pan-American League, 
it concludes that the great American Republic 
is destined to become an overwhelming Power, 
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and that, whatever may be said about Sir 
Charles Dilke's prophecy as to the future great¬ 
ness of China and Russia, his observation is 
well founded in the case of the United States of 
America. Allying herself with such a splendid 
Power, Japan might be justified in aspiring, to 
the ascendancy on the Pacific. With regard to 
the question of commercial intercourse between 
the two countries, the following table is given 
to show the annual bulk of their mutual trade 
during the thirteen years from 1877 to 1889 
inclusive:— 

Exports from Imports from 

Japan. the U.S. 

1877 . 5,219.866 . 1.736.631 

1878 . 5.823.033 . 2,727,583 

1879 . 10,871,806 . 3,212,273 

l8So . 12.041,218 . 2,966.966 

1881 . 11,087.556 . 2,029,093 

1882 . 14,280,266 . 3.432.545 

1883 . I3.293.759 . 3. 6 34.359 

1884 . I3.'37.555 . 2,801,526 

1885 . I5.639.4'3 . 3.246.093 

1880 . 19,998,217 . 4,258.038 

1887 . 22,243,442 . 4,134,082 

1888 . 23,475.807 . 5.673.843 

1889 . 26,109,835 . 6,173,141 

Thus the exports from Japan to the United 
States increased five-fold during the above 
thirteen years, while the imports from the latter 
country increased three-fold during the same 
period. In 1889 the total bulk of Japan's ex¬ 
port trade amounted to 70 million yen, of which 
about 26 million yen, that is to say about 30 
per cent, of the whole, went to the United 
Slates. Commercial relations, already so great, 
may be still further developed by establishing 
a conventional tariff between the two countries. 
The new American tariff is not- very unfavour¬ 
able to imports from Japan. Still the develop¬ 
ment of tradal relations between the two countries 
could be greatly accelerated by a special tariff 
arrangement, providing that Japanese articles as 
porcelain, lacquer wares, silk, etc., might be 
imported into the trans-Pacific Republic at low 
rates of duties, in return for the importation of 
American goods into Japan on correspondingly 
favourable terms. It is not the waves of the 
Pacific, but the Custom House at San Fran¬ 
cisco, that separates Japan and the United Stales. 

* 

* * 

The Kokumin then considers other means 
by which the relations between the two countries 
may be made more intimate. First, the Japanese 
Government ought to encourage the laying of 
submarine cables across-the Pacific, by giving 
a reasonable subsidy or grant to any com¬ 
pany willing to undertake the work. Secondly, 
the Japanese should pay attention to the progress 
of the works on the Nicaraguan Canal. That; 
canal, when completed, will be to Japan what 
the Suez Canal is to India. If the resources j 
of the nation permit, the Kokumin advises its 
countrymen to obtain as much monetary interest' 
in the canal as the English have in the Suez Canal. 
Apart from this point, however, the opening of the 
Nicaraguan canal will certainly draw Japan and 
the United States closer together. The last 
measure recommended by the Kokumin is the 
emigration of respectable Japanese to the United 
Stales. Such Japanese are advised to make a 
new home in America by becoming naturalized 
there. As citizens of the United States they 
might aspire to any public post of influence, 
with the exception of the Presidency, and might 
even become a distinct social and political power 
like the Irish. Patriotic Japanese are told that 
it is not at all contrary to the principle of patriot¬ 
ism to emigrate to a foreign country, for where- 
ever men may be they cannot chose but love 
the country of their origin. Our contemporary 
does not recommend any political alliance be¬ 
tween the two countries, but it does strongly 
recommend a close union in social and com¬ 
mercial matters, for it believes that Japan and 
the United Stales are destined to become the 
queens of the Pacific. 


THE POLICY OF THE NEW CABINET. 

The Associated Press Agency supplies a state¬ 
ment of the policy of the new Cabinet, which 
we may probably lake as fairly accurate. We 
say “ the new Cabinet,” but the term is scarcely 


correct seeing that all the portfolios, except 
that of War, remain in the same hands as 
before, and that the new Minister President 
acted in concert with his predecessor, and was 
a prominent member of the latter’s Cabinet. 
Count Matsukata's policy is not likely, there¬ 
fore, to differ in any important respect from 
that of Count Yamagata. One of his chief 
aims, we read, will be the reduction of 
public expenses and the reorganization of the 
Administration on economical bases. As for 
the great problem of Treaty Revision, the 
Count’s view is that another failure in addi¬ 
tion to those already incurred, would make 
the country lose face altogether towards Fo¬ 
reign States. The utmost circumspection will 
therefore be his principle. Having secured 
unanimity of opinion on the part of all sections 
of the Government, and having prepared a 
thoroughly satisfactory draft, he will proceed 
with the business, avoiding precipitancy and 
above all taking care not to commit the country 
hastily to anything. Such is the statement, but 
persons who have watched the course of events 
closely within the past year, will perceive that, 
so far as Treaty Revision is concerned, perfect 
continuity of policy exists. Festina lentc, with a 
very large admixture of the lente, has been the 
guiding principle of Japanese statesmen ever 
since Count Okuma’s retirement. It is a wise 
principle in its way. Men had better be fully 
agreed about what they intend to ask for, before 
they begin to formulate their requests. But if 
the process of reflection and self-searching is to 
be carried on after negotiation has begun, then 
there is just one inconvenient danger to be en¬ 
countered, namely, that the patience of one's 
vis-h-vis may be utterly worn out. 


“ SHAKES.” 

Apropos the'little shake experienced the other 
evening, we may draw attention to the curious 
instruments called Mantelpiece Seismographs 
now on exhibition at Messrs. Lane, Crawford's. 
Just as it is interesting to know the temperature 
we have experienced after an unusually hot 
day, or to see how many inches the barometer 
has fallen at the time of a typhoon, or the 
quantity of rain which has covered the land 
to produce a heavy flood, it may also be in¬ 
teresting to know the amount of motion we have 
experienced or how near our chimnies were 
to the toppling point at the time of an earth¬ 
quake. -These instruments, which are orna¬ 
mental enough to share the honours with a draw¬ 
ing-room clock, are about 6 inches in diameter 
and 8 inches in height. They stand beneath 
a bell glass cover, and give their indications by 
the opening of two scissor-like pointers moving 
over a silvered scale. To reset the instrument 
their pointers are simply pushed together—an 
operation of a moment. For ordinary earth¬ 
quakes the records are absolute, at once showing 
to the observer the number of millimeters or 
fractions of an inch through which he has been 
moved. The principle on which the instrument 
works is that of having in its system a point 
which, although its frame may be moved, re¬ 
mains stationary. This is accomplished by an 
ordinary pendulum balanced by an inverted 
pendulum which is a rod standing on a point 
with a weight on its upper end. When the stand 
is moving, say to the right, the ordinary pen¬ 
dulum tries to swing to the right also, but this 
tendency is balanced by the inverted pendulum 
trying to face to the left, the result being that the 
point about which this balancing lakes place 
remains at rest, although the stand may be 
moving back and forth beneath it. Having ob¬ 
tained a steady point, registration is obtained by 
the moving stand bringing the ends of the 
scissor-like needle-like levers and pointers in 
contact with it. No doubt the use of these in¬ 
struments, over and above satisfying a curiosity 
as to how our Settlement moves, might show 
that certain localities are more desirable as re¬ 
sidences than others, that houses with upper 
stories swing more than those with none, that 
movements are more frequent in one direction 
than another, and perhaps a dozen other things 
which we have not thought about. We trust 
that these innocent looking little ornaments, 


although they may reduce our speculations to 
facts and afford subjects for conversation, will 
not depreciate the value of property. 


LACE. 

Persons visiting the exhibitions periodically held 
in Tokyo must have observed that among the 
objects shown there are always two or three 
specimens of lace, very beautiful both as to 
design and workmanship. Lace-making is a 
modern industry in Japan. We doubt whe¬ 
ther it dates from a longer period than ten or 
twelve years ago, but in that time it has made 
wonderful progress, as indeed might have been 
expected. The Japanese excel in all work 
demanding deftness and delicacy of execution. 
There is no reason why the wonder of their em¬ 
broideries should not extend to lace-making 
also. The Jiji Shimpo says hitherto the lace 
manufactured in the country has been, for the 
most part, used here, very little being sent 
abroad. Recently, however, the Lace-making 
Company in Hyoshi-cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo, has 
succeeded in selling specimens of its pro¬ 
ductions at profitable figures in England, France 
and Belgium. The lace, we read, has been 
pronounced superior not only to that of Brussels, 
but also to the manufactures of England and 
France, and experienced people predict that if 
care is exercised in designing, and in adopting 
the fabric to foreign needs, quite a large busi¬ 
ness may be developed in time. The number of 
women now actually engaged in lace-making at 
the Hyoshi-cho factory is said to be 170, but the 
directors contemplate a considerable increase. 
We see no reason why this industry should not 
be successful. Skilled labour is so very cheap 
in Japan that European competition may almost 
be defied. The great desideratum in lace- 
inaking and, indeed, in all other branches 
of art industry, is a good school of design. 
At least fifty per cent, of the articles now 
produced are spoiled by ungraceful shapes 
or unpleasing decoration. The Art School in 
Uyeno promises to accomplish much in this 
respect, but in the meanwhile great quantities 
of unsalable objects are produced, with the re¬ 
sult of adding materially to the prices of the more 
successful, and of generally discouraging enter¬ 
prise. In the matter of lace, however, the makers 
have an immense fund of beautiful old textile 
patterns to draw upon, and unless they fall into 
the fatal error of attempting to incorporate 
Western motives into their designs, they may 
succeed in building up a big industry. 


THE “TAKACHIHO MARU.” 

In regard to the recently reported wreck of the 
Takachiho Maru, we find the following in the 
Rising Sun of the 13th inst.:—“ It is not to be 
expected that a large fleet of vessels like that 
owned by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha can be run 
without incurring some of the accidents in¬ 
separable from navigating an intricate coast; 
but at the same time there is no denying the fact 
that the Company has been exceptionally un¬ 
fortunate during the past eighteen months, and 
their ill-luck has apparently not yet deserted 
them, as news of the total loss of the steamer 
Takachiho Maru, Captain R. N. Walker, on 
Monday morning last, came to hand by telegraph 
the same day. The Takachiho Maru left 
here about 8 p.m. on Sunday last, bound 
to Wladivostock, via Fusan and Gensan, 
with about 500 tons of general cargo, 840,000 in 
specie and notes, and a number of passengers, 
including Mr. F. Ringer of Nagasaki, Mr. C. J. 
Strome of Yokohama, Mr. and Mrs. Sheveleff 
of Wladivostock, and others. Under ordinary 
circumstances she would pass the island of 
Tsushima shortly after daylight on Monday 
morning, when it is presumed she must have 
experienced a fog, and, in all probability, an 
exceptionally strong current. Exactly how the 
disaster occurred is not yet known, the first 
telegraphic news simply stating that she had 
run ashore on Tsushima, which was afterwards 
supplemented by a statement to the effect that 
she had sunk in deep water. All hands were 
saved, and from the Post Office authorities we 
learn that the mails also were saved. The 
Company’s steamer Tsutuga Maru, which 
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left Fusan yesterday for this port, has been 
instructed to call at Tsushima and pick up 
the unfortunate passengers, crew, and mails, 
and she is due here this a.m. The Takachiho 
Marti was formerly known as the Lotus , 
under the British flag, and was acquired by 
the Milsu Bishi Co. some fifteen years ago. 
She was a three-masted vessel, with over-hang¬ 
ing bow, of 1,806 tons net register and 200 h.p. 
She was a comparatively old vessel, but had 
been entirely renewed internally several years 
ago at considerable expense, and was consider¬ 
ed a fine serviceable ship, with good carrying 
capacity and excellent passenger accommoda¬ 
tion. Much sympathy is felt for Captain 
Walker, who is proverbially known as one of 
the most experienced and careful captains in 
Company's employ, which is saying a great 
deal. Further particulars of the unfortunate 
affair are anxiously awaited. 


NAGASAKI WATERWORKS. 

The inauguration of the Nagasaki Water Works, 
says the Rising Sun of the 13th inst., is definitely 
fixed to take place on Friday afternoon next, 
15th inst. Invitations have been issued by the 
Mayor of the town, Mr. G. Kitahara, to the 
principal native and foreign residents, and there 
is no doubt there will be a large assembly pre¬ 
sent on the occasion. The event will certainly 
be a very important one in the history of the town, 
as upon the amount of success which attends 
the enterprise will not only depend the fate 
of the spread of a systematic supply of pro¬ 
perly filtered water, but also of other European 
much-needed innovations, in this part of the 
country. It is not for us to discuss the ques¬ 
tion, pro and con , as to the absolute neces¬ 
sity of the Water Works on the present plan, 
or the ability of the town to supply the neces¬ 
sary funds to undertake the work and carry 
it on : suffice it to say that after a protracted 
and bitter struggle in the Local Assembly be¬ 
tween the two parties for and against the 
bill, it was finally passed by a majority, and 
sanctioned by the Imperial Government. It is, 
we believe, the fourth undertaking of the kind 
in the country, the other places where water¬ 
works have already been introduced being Tokio, 
Yokohama, and Hakodate. The inception and 
accomplishment of the undertaking here are un¬ 
doubtedly due to the energy and enlightened 
views of the Governor in office at the time, Mr.; 
Y. Kusaka, whose only reward was being placed 
on the retired list as soon as sufficient pressure 
could be brought to bear on the Government 
to effect his removal. It was currently repor¬ 
ted that Mr. Kusaka was to be present at the 
opening ceremony, but so far as we can learn 
there is no foundation for the rumour. That 
the new waterworks will prove of great benefit, 
in many ways, to the native town especially, 
there is no denying, providing, of course, that 
the sanguine expectations with regard to them are 
fully realized,—a question which we are not in a 
position to offer an authoritative opinion upon. 
The subject of supply and demand has been 
calculated by trained Japanese experts, and the 
construction of the works has also been carried 
out entirely without foreign aid, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Shimamura, a young 
civil engineer of considerable ability. To what 
extent the waterworks supply will be used in 
the Settlement it is difficult to say: there are, 
of course, many houses where water can¬ 
not be obtained on the premises, and these will 
no doubt gladly appreciate the advantages of 
the system ; but there are again a great number 
that have good wells of spring water, which the 
occupants will prefer to continue to use, for 
some time, at any rate. The charges, as set 
forth in a recent article, are apparently very 
reasonable, and should not prove a deterrant 
to those who have no water on their premises. 
As a means of extinguishing fires the water¬ 
works water will certainly prove a great factor, 
as the supply will not only always be reliable, 
but it will have sufficient force to have a damp¬ 
ening effect on any fire, no matter how strong 
it may be. There are, of course, a large 
number of fire brigades in the native town, 
but in the Settlement there is no organised 


service. The want of a brigade is always ex¬ 
perienced whenever a fire occurs, which is for¬ 
tunately not very often, and we trust no time will 
be lost in now forming a corps. The expense 
of the necessary hose, etc., would not be very 
great and the insurance companies doing busi¬ 
ness in the Settlement would no doubt assist in 
the matter. Public meetings, as a rule, are not 
very largely attended in Nagasaki ; but if one was 
convened for the purpose of discussing the 
question, we feel confident sufficient interest 
would be taken in the mailer to warrant further 
action. . . . Since writing the above, official 
notice has been received of the postponement 
of the opening ceremony, in consequence of the 
Czarevitch affair. 


SHANGHAI. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the North China Daily 
News, writing over the signature “Humanity,” 
urges the Municipal Authorities to take steps 
for putting an end to the traffic in girls that 
goes on in the settlements at Shanghai. Having 
drawn a vivid picture of the part played by the 
British flag in eradicating slavery, he says: — 

In these Settlements shadowed over by these flags 
and ruled by Municipal councillors who are honest, 
honourable, and upright men, who hate sin and vice as 
they do i-oison, and who are representatives ot the most 
civilised, humane and free nations, there is going on 
eveiy d -y traffic in young girls and women sold and 
bought for immoral purposes I Turn your thoughis 
for one moment. O venerable Councillors ! from bridge 
making, road levelling, and building, to the houses of | 
prostitution in the alleyways on Lower Honan Road, 1 
the Cantonese houses of ill-fame on the Yangking- 
pang, in Hongkew, and to the low opium dens on the j 
French side, and consider how and in what manner 
hese places are stocked with young and hapless females. , 
Some of these unfortunate inmates luckily find rich 
Chinamen who pay their ransom—which is alwaysenor- 
mous—and become concubines. Almost daily young 
girls and women from Soochow. Sungkiang, Wusieh, 
Canton, Yangchow, and other districts are enticed to 
Shanghai and sold like so many cattle to supply the se¬ 
raglios. These novices are taught to play the native gui¬ 
tar, to sing and to lead a -hamefu! life. Rods, whips, 
burning hot opium needbs and other modes of torture 
areiesorted to in case these wietebed girls are back¬ 
ward in these accomplishments. Were a record to be 
kept and published of the sufferings and ill-treatment of 
these poor girls, all England and France would be 
deeply stirred with indignation and horror I But what 
makes it more shameful is that within the Chinese city 
and in the native territory under the Shanghai magist 
rate and his deputies, no such traffic is permitted and 
not a single case can be found Chinese law is most 
rigorous in such matters, the offenders being punished 
with banishment, transportation for life, or decapitation 
according to the degree of offence. A case in point, 
that of an old procuress, was being tried at the 
French Mixed Court only a few days ago. She 
confessed having engaged in the traffic in young girls 
and women. She first tried her hand in Sungkiang 
but was forced to leave, to avoid arrest- She next 
attempted the same tiling inside the Shanghai city, 
and bolted just as the authorities were taking measures 
f.,r her c •pture. The Elysium iTi which to carry on 
her nefarious work she found in the English and 
French Settlements. For five long years she specu- 
lated in human flesh ami bones and did a lucrative 
trade. She got into trouble with detectives and made 
heiself, at last, liable to the penalties of the law. 

ATTEMPTED ESCAPE OF PRISONERS IN HOKKAIDO. 

The Kokkai reports an affair of a serious and 
sanguinary character from Hokkaido. It ap¬ 
pears that, on the 91I1 instant, a party of two 
hundred prisoners were sent Horn the jail in 
Sorachi to that in Kushiro. They were escorted 
by fifteen men and they travelled by the Horo- 
nai train. About two miles beyond Nopporo 
Station the train has to ascend a gradient, and 
while it was proceeding slowly at this spot, three 
of the prisoners managed to draw the swords of 
as many guards. The latter attempted to re¬ 
cover their weapons, and in the effort one of them 
lost a finger. Apparently several of the prison¬ 
ers were acting in concert, for fourteen of them 
immediately jumped out of the windows of the 
train and took to their heels. Some of the 
guards followed and overtook them, whereupon 
a fierce fight ensued. The prisoners, wielding 
the three swords of which they had gained pos¬ 
session, tried to kill or maim the guards, but the 
latter, armed with rifles as well as swords, 
quickly despatched one man and then two 
more. Still the fight continued, and in the end 
no less than twelve out of the fourteen prisoners 
were either killed or badly wounded. Two 


succeeded in effecting their escape. The Kok¬ 
kai adds that the officer in charge of the 
escort, Mr. Noma Masanori, distinguished him¬ 
self especially. He was carrying a sword with a 
blade three feet long, made by a renowned smith 
of former times. Wielding this, he engaged a 
number of the prisoners at once, and cut down 
several, hut finally his weapon broke on the 
skull of an assailant. The fight is said to have 
lasted forty minutes. Of course without know¬ 
ing how many of the guards were engaged in 
it, no definite opinion can be pronounced. Pro¬ 
bably only four or five were able to pursue the 
fugitives, as the others would have had to stay 
with the 176 remaining prisoners. Glaring in¬ 
equality of numbers justifies recourse to extreme 
measures by the weaker side, hut that twelve out 
of fourteen fugitives were killed or wounded 
seems a shocking record. 


THEATRICAL. 

“ It never rains but it pours. - ’ After a long 
spell during which no dramatic entertainment 
lias enlivened the Settlement, we are to witness 
the amateurs in one of Gilbert’s comedies on 
the 26th, and this is to be followed two nights 
later by the advent of a professional company, 
who will open with “ Hamlet.” We know the 
calibre of the local talent, which under the able 
direction of the energetic gentleman who has 
the thing in hand, is bound to produce a suc¬ 
cess. As to Shakespeare in Yokohama, not¬ 
withstanding the completeness with which works 
of the “ Immortal Williams”—as a Paris paper 
had it—may be placed upon die stage, it cannot 
pay. We are informed that Mr. Miln heads a 
large and highly salaried company, and this 
being so, it is safe to predict that their stay in 
Yokohama will be very short indeed. With 
London's millions to appeal to, metropolitan 
managers, for years previous to the undertaking 
of Shakespearean roles by their present great ex¬ 
ponent, found that Shakespeare spelt ruin. 
There is a section of this community who will 
be certain to be at the Public Hall at every per¬ 
formance Mr. Miln is able to give, but there is 
another section, and not a small one, who 
(rhacun d son gout) mostly patronise cafe 
chantant entertainments and “ legs.”. 

AN EVENTFUL VOYAGE. 

The Tsurtiga Mam had a somewhat exciting 
voyage from Newclnvang to Kobe. Detained 
sixteen hours at anchor in a dense fog which 
covered the sea shortly after leaving Jinsen, on 
the 10th, she arrived at Fusan on the evening 
instead of the morning of the 12th. She had 180 
Chinese passengers for Vladivostock, mecha¬ 
nics and artificers of all kinds, from the pro¬ 
vince of Shantung. These were to be transferred 
at Fusan to the Takachiho Maru, due there on 
the nth, but the Captain was met by the news 
of the shipwreck of that steamer off the south 
end of Tsushima, and ordered off instantly to 
render assistance to passengers and save mails 
and treasure. The 180 Chinamen having been 
duly placed in a strong and well-roofed hulk 
there to await conveyance to their destination, 
and being let out in small batches for air and 
exercise on shore, the Tsuruga Maru pro¬ 
ceeded at 6 p.m. for Itsugahara, arriving off 
the port at two next morning. The dead 
people in the neighbourhood may have heard 
the continued blasts of the steam whistle 
on which the whole energy of the ship 
seemed concentrated, but the echoes from the 
amphitheatre of hills were the sole reply 
vouchsafed to Captain Thomsen. Al daylight 
the steamer was taken into the snug little cove 
that is only a harbour by courtesy, as it is 
entirely open to the east, and anchored close to 
the still sleeping villages. The steam whistle 
was again put on duty, and without unreason¬ 
able delay a Japanese of that country, the Agent 
of the Company, came off in a small sampan, and 
interviewed the Japanese purser of the steamer. 
Some unaccountable misunderstanding render¬ 
ed his information practically useless, for he 
was supposed to say that there were no passeng¬ 
ers or anything there, hut that all had remained 
at the scene of the wreck. Thither therefore 
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the steamer proceeded, arriving about 7 o'clock 
in sudden view of a fine steamer with her how 
raised and her stern depressed within a mile of 
the main land of Tsushima. She had run on the 
reef that extends from the southern extremity of 
the island early on Monday morning the nth, 
and was obviously a hopeless fixture. Going 
near the steamer and getting no response to his 
hail, Captain Thomsen then steamed in about 
two miles towards the long village which grows 
round the open bay that fills the space be¬ 
tween the two horns of the crescent forming 
the soulhmost end of Tsushima. Three ship's 
boats were observed on shore, and a great pile 
of cargo covered as much as possible by sails. 
After some time it was ascertained that five 
Russian passengers and 50 Japanese and Chi¬ 
nese were on shore, and they were got on board 
with their baggage as expeditiously as possible. 
But the treasure, mails, and two English passen¬ 
gers had proceeded to Itsugahara as the most 
likely place to find succour. This necessitated a 
second visit to Itsugahara, and altogether twelve 
good hours were lost. But no one regretted it, for 
the weather was fine and it is by a rare chance 
that foreign travellers see the beauty of that 
gem of an island. In the Inland Sea, again, 
about 130 miles from Kobe, after lying at 
anchor during the night on account of fog, 
a steamer was descried at daylight on the 
16th, end on to a small round island, and 
heeling over about 60 degrees. She was the 
Al-bany, of Leith, and had only stranded 
at midnight. Nothing could be done for, the 
concerned except to bring the poor Captain’s 
letters to Kobe. These wrecks are saddening 
sights, and prompt in the minds of spectators 
thankfulness that the case is not their own. 


THE PIED LEADER. 

The Nippon came out the other day with a lead¬ 
ing article the type of which had been so blurred 
and pied as to be unintelligible. Of course the 
object of this was to show the effects of the new 
regulation providing that all matter relating to 
the country’s foreign relations shall be submitted 
for official inspection before publication. Such 
childish journalism serves only to justify the 
action taken by the Authorities. No newspaper 
with a proper sense of its dignity would resirt 
to the silly device of presenting to its readers 
several columns of topsy-turvy, defaced ideo¬ 
graphs, merely to show its own incapacity to 
compose matter which, in the opinion of the 
Government, is not detrimental to international 
amity. It is as though a school-boy were pur¬ 
posely to cover his copy-book with blots and 
blurs to prove that he could not write unless he 
were suffered to hold his pen in his own fashion. 
Exhibitions of this kind sometimes almost com¬ 
pel us to doubt whether the Japanese are to be 
taken quite seriously. The sole object of the 
Government is to conduct the country's foreign 
relations in an amicable and orderly manner. 
Having found that the writings of some journals 
tend to excite among a certain section of the 
people, a spirit of which the extreme manifesta¬ 
tions are calculated to involve the nation in grave 
troubles, the Government issues a regulation re¬ 
quiring that all matter bearing on foreign rela¬ 
tions shall be submitted for examination before 
publication. Against this regulation, obviously 
dictated by a sincere desire to promote the 
nation’s best interests, one newspaper protests 
by issuing an undecipherable scrawl in lieu of 
a leading article. What is the inference? It 
will be easily drawn by those who have followed 
the writing of the Nippon during the past twelve 
months. And, apart from the inference, the act, 
as we have said, is entirely childish and paltry. 


NEW RACE PONIES. 

Seventeen ponies from Mr Sassoon's stable 
arrived by the Yokohama Marti from Shanghai 
and were drawn on Saturday. They are said 
to be a much superior lot to the animals obtain¬ 
ed for some time past from the Horse Bazaar. 
Twelve are griffins, while the names of some of 
the others appear as runners at the late Shang¬ 
hai meeting, notably Streamer, against whose 
name 1.34 is set down for three-quarters. 
This pony started in the Griffins’ Plate with 


Mr. Sassoon up, from which it may be inferred 
that he was thought to have had a chance even 
in a field of 24. He also ran in the Spring Cup 
and the Chau Shang Kiuk Cup, both one mile. 
May Morn started twice, in the Jockey Cup— 
once round, and theTaotai’s Cup—one mile; this 
pony is credited with 2.46 for a mile and a quarter. 
Perhaps started in the Hart Legacy Cup half a 
miles. The griffin Harold has 59^ against his 
name for halt-a-mile, the griffin Hanover the 
same time for that distance and 2.12 for a 
mile. There are no small ponies among them— 
nothing under 13 hands, and as there are only 
five over 13.1 it will be seen that they are a 
fairly level lot as to size, and this is also in¬ 
dicated by the time with they are credited over 
various distances from half a mile to a mile and 
a half. 


NEWS FROM CHINA AND THE SOUTH. 

The ordinary meeting of the Singapore Insur¬ 
ance Co. was held on the 2nd instant, when the 
report, already published, was adopted. Ques¬ 
tions were asked as to the scheme of amalgamation 
circulated in the colony, but the Chairman said 
it arose from no suggestion of the diiectors’ and 
had not been considered officially by them. * 
* * The Hongkong Daily Press hears that 

A. M. P. da Silva, who on the 2isl May last 
was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment for 
embezzling some 823,000 from the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, has been released. * * * 
The boiler of a steam launch called the Macao , 
the properly of Chinese merchants, purchased 
last year from the Macao Government for 
82,850, exploded on the 7th inst., while lying at 
Gibb's Wharf, Hongkong. One man was killed 
and five injured. * * * His Excellency the 

Governor of Hongkong Sir G. William Des 
Voeux, K.C.M.G., Lady des Vceux and family 
left Hongkong for Europe via America in the 
O. & O. steamer Oceanic on the afternoon of 
the 7th inst. Prior to his departure, His Ex¬ 
cellency was presented with three addresses, one 
from the Educational Department, one from the 
members of the Civil Service, and one from 
the British Mercantile Marine Officers’ Associa¬ 
tion in recognition of his passing the Bill for 
restricting Sunday labour in the Harbour. The 
first two were presented to him at Govern¬ 
ment House; the last on board the steamer 
just before his departure. His Excellency 
was visited on board by II.E. Major-General 
Digby Barker, C.B., the Chief Justice, Sir 
James Russell, Hon. J. J. Keswick, Hon. T. H. 
Whitehead, several heads of departments, and 
some personal friends. On embarking from 
Murray Wharf he received the usual salute. 
Major-General Digby Barker has been sworn 
in as Acting-Governor of Hongkong. * * * 

A correspendent writing from Peking to a 
Hongkong paper says the Empress-Dowager 
was in a convenient pavilion very close to the 
Foreign Ministers on the occasion of the Audi¬ 
ence on 51b March, and examined them all 
minutely with an opera glass. “ The Chinese 
are very well satisfied with the respectful con¬ 
duct of the foreigners on that occasion. The 
Ministers, through their doyen Mr. von Brandt, 
first asked to be received in the Palace, but 
quickly dropped that demand, refusing, how¬ 
ever, to go to the “ Hall of the Tributaries," as 
some one has called it. This is not the Chinese 
name for it, although the Tz ICuang Ko is un¬ 
questionably the place where the tributaries are 
received. Then the Foreign Ministers con¬ 
sented to go there, but only for this once, and 
they make a great boast of the excellent conven¬ 
tion they made with the Tsung-li Yainen as to 
the next audience. This convention is, I am 
told, the most ridiculous thing ever thought of. 
It stipulates that foreigh Ministers are not logo to 
the Tz Kuang Ko any more, but another pavi¬ 
lion, also in the Imperial Gardens, far away 
from the Palace, is to be specially erected for 
their reception. This closes the question of a 
reception in the Palace for ever, and gives no 
security for the new pavilliou being less deroga¬ 
tory than the old. The latter had at least a 
history, and had been consecrated by the use 
of a succession of Emperors. The new one 
will have no character whatever, and will never 


take equal rank with the Tz Kuang Ko. Its 
isolation and specialization give it the character 
of a sort of leper hospital. It has never been 
stated in any newspaper. I have seen that 
Foreign Ministers were refused the considera¬ 
tion accorded to the Mongol and other tri¬ 
butaries. These pass to the Tz Kuang Ko 
through the Palace grounds over the Marble 
Bridge, while the Foreign Ministers were con¬ 
ducted by a long circuitous route outside the 
wall of the Imperial city, and were only admitted 
to the pavilion by a side door. The natives of 
Peking speak very disparagingly of the foreign¬ 
ers, and think they have been very submissive.” 
* * * The Hongkong Daily Press under¬ 

stands it is estimated that the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank will lose ^17,000 or ^i8,ocoby 
the failure of Messrs. Adamson. Bell & Co.; and 
says rumour has it that a Japanese Bank may 
lose three or four times that amount. * * * 

Mr. Chaloner Alabaster, senior of theBritish Con¬ 
sular service in China, left for home on the 8th 
inst. It is understood there is little probability 
of his return to the Celestial Empire. 


DEATH OF A CHINESE INTERPRETER IN JAPAN. 

In the Peking Official Gazette , as translated by 
the North-China Daily News, we find the fol¬ 
lowing :—“ Li Shu-ch‘ang, the late Chinese Mi¬ 
nister in Japan, reports the death in that country 
of Yang Chiu-ring, who has been interpreter to 
the Consulate in Kobe ever since its establish¬ 
ment in 1879. He suffered from the dampness 
of the climate which brought on hemorrhage 
from which he died on the 15th January last. 
The deceased was an excellent Japanese scholar 
and had an exceptionally good record during a 
service of more than 10 years in the country. 
Undue exertion in the discharge of his duties is 
in part responsible for his death, and the Mini¬ 
ster hopes that the Emperor will be pleased to 
console the spirit of the dead by making a 
liberal grant of posthumous honours." 

MR. MORTIMER MBNPES. 

One of the most interesting of the small exhibi¬ 
tions that will take place between now and the 
opening of the R.A., says the World, will be 
that of Mr. Mortimer Menpes’sketches in India, 
Kashmir, and Burmah. Those who remember 
with lasting delight his Japanese sketches, ex¬ 
hibited at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s two years ago, 
may look forward to. an even greater treat, for 
these Indian sketches show an immense ad¬ 
vance on Mr. Menpes’ former works. Besides 
the sketches in oil, water-colour, and pencil, 
Mr. Menpes will also exhibit some. etchings, 
done on ivory with a diamond point, which will 
probably cause something little short of a revo¬ 
lution amongst the Society of Painter-Etchers, 
not only on account of the originality, but also 
of their rare technical excellence and extraor¬ 
dinary delicacy. 


CHILI. 

A correspondent, writing from Valparaiso, 
under date January 16th, 1891, says:—’‘You 
will be interested in getting a bit of news from 
Chile at this time. We are in the midst of are- 
volution. I say midst, but it may be only the 
beginning, or it may be near the end ; no one 
knows. So far it has been with almost no 
shedding of blood, and it is the desire of the 
revolutionary party to avoid this if possible. 
For many months the possibility of this move¬ 
ment was foreseen, but it was hoped that it might 
be avoided. Since the first of January the Pre¬ 
sident has taken the law into his own hands, and, 
according to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the land, he has been governing contrary 
to the Constitution. The latterdocument requires 
Congress to vote the appropriations and deter¬ 
mine the land and navy forces. But the Pre¬ 
sident, knowing that the overwhelming majority 
of Congress was against him, refused to call 
this body together lest while voting the needed 
bills they should also impeach his mini¬ 
stry. Therefore, on January 1st, he issued a 
cool proclamation, full of notorious mis-stale- 
ments of facts, and putting all the blame upon 
Congress; and, holding himself up as a much- 
abused patriot, declared that of his own right as 
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President he should determine the budget and 
fighting forces, in short that he should govern 
without Congress. All went on very quietly for 
the first few days, and some thought that the 
dictatorship of President Balmaceda would be 
acquiesed in by the people. But on the morn¬ 
ing of the 7th, Valparaiso awoke to find that the 
navy had revolted. At midnight all the men-of- 
war sailed out of the harbour, having on board as 
authorized representatives of Congress, the Vice-! 
President of the Senate and the President and 
Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Since that lime the operations of the navy have 
been principally in the north and south, leaving 
Valparaiso for a final joint effort before marching 
upon Santiago. The great majority of the 
people are with the Congressional party, and it is 
only by the most vigorous harsh measures that 
the Government has been able to prevent a 
general uprising and desertion to the fleet. All 
the printing offices of’ the opposition were 
closed on the first day of the revolution, and on 
the next night many were entered by roughs under 
the protection of the police, and the machinery 
ruined. This and the daily arrest and impri¬ 
sonment of any one who is known to have any 
influence with the Congressional party, shows 
the spirit of the Dictator’s policy. He seeks not 
the good of the people and their will, but his 
own purposes and interests. The cause of the 
opposition is the cause of the people, of liberty 
and principle. It has the sympathy of almost 
the entire foreign populace. It was hoped at 
first that the struggle would be brief and blood¬ 
less ; but it now looks as if it might last a month 
and bring sharp fighting. It is not likely that 
the foreigners will suffer except in the way of 
business ; but the country must lose heavily.’’ 


THE DECORATED DRAWERS. 

Minute details are published about the action 
of the Czarevitch towards the two jinrikisha 
men who, by their presence of mind and 
courage on the nth instant, have become the 
heroes of the hour. We find little to add, 
however, to what we have already written. It 
seems that Mukobatake Jisaburo was the man 
who clasped Tsuda’s legs and threw him 
down, while Kilaga lchitaro seized the fanatic’s 
sword and slashed him with it. We learn 
also that the present of 5,000 yen to the two 
men was from the Czarevitch, and that the 
life pension of 1,000 yen annually is the Czar’s 
munificent recognition of their act. When they 
went on board the flag-slop to be decorated 
and enriched, the Prince Imperial is said to 
have given them most kindly and excellent 
advice, urging them not to over-estimate their ! 
suddenly acquired riches, and otherwise admo¬ 
nishing them in a manner that bespoke genu¬ 
ine benevolence. As they were about to leave 
the ship, the sailors got hold of them, drank 
their healths, cheered them, chaired them, and 
behaved with all the exuberant gratitude that 
loyal men might be expected to feel under the 
circumstances. The quondam coolies are said 
to have been greatly astonished and abashed. 
They averred that any Japanese would have 
acted as they did under the circumstances, hut 
of course the Russians did not take that view. 
It is altogether a pretty little episode, serving 
in some degree to lighten an otherwise sombre 
situation. 

* 

* * 

One of the leading Tokyo journals suggests 
that the critics who from Tsuda Sanzo’s act 
infer the existence of an anti-foreign feeling in 
Japan, ought to consider the conduct of these 
two coolies, and the unanimous applause it has 
elicited. Is it consistent, our contemporary 
asks, to assert that wide-spread dislike of 
foreigners prompted the universal execration 
evoked by Tsuda’s deed, or inspired the chorus 
of praise that greeted the coolies? We fear that 
the Yomiuris appeal to reason and logic will 
have little effect against sentiment and suspicion. 
We foresaw and foretold that Japan would be 
hardly judged in this matter, and that all the 
obvious and intelligible explanations of Tsuda’s 
proceeding would be set aside in favour of a 
far-fetched and unreasoning hypothesis. It is 
Japan’s misfortune to still lie under suspicion 


of not having put aside all her old ways, and 
divested herself of all her'old prejudices. It is 
also her misfortune to be so circumstanced that 
the interests and inclinations of some folks im¬ 
pel them to keep up this suspicion. Thirty 
years ago every act of violence by which a 
foreigner suffered in Japan was attributed to 
one unvarying cause. To-day the same indis- 
criminating tendency prevails' among a small 
number of persons. Japan lias changed, but a 
few foreigners continue to read her always by 
the same light and with the same glasses, while, 
on the other hand, a few of her people have not 
entirely qualified to be read otherwise. Perhaps 
they never will qualify. Perhaps the prejudice 
that exists against all foreigners among a certain 
class of Englishmen, for example, will find its 
counterpart within a limited circle of Japanese 
for years to come. Certainly years must elapse 
before the identity of the feeling is recognised. 

COUNT ITAGAKI. 

Count Itagaki is now on a tour through the 
eastern and central provinces. On the 15th 
instant he delivered a speech in Aichi, of which 
the Kokkai gives a resum6. The first subject 
taken by the Radical leader was the demeanour 
of the people towards their representatives in the 
Diet. He blamed the constituencies for be¬ 
having as if they imagined that their representa¬ 
tives were sent to parliament simply for the sake 
of local interests, a conception carried to the 
length of requiring the representatives to resign 
if they had failed to obtain prominence for 
local affairs in the Diet. The Count pointed 
out that the duty of the representatives was to 
their country in the first place, and to their con¬ 
stituencies in the second, and he added that, 
having accepted the position of leader of the 
Party, he intended to bring this matter to the 
attention of his colleagues at an early date. He 
then passed on to the important question of the 
operation of the Commercial Code, but express¬ 
ed no definite opinion about it, promising only 
to have the fullest attention paid to it. Finally, 
he approached the problem of Treaty Revision, 
chiefly with reference to mixed residence. He 
declared himself unable to comprehend why 
people should oppose this at the present time, 
seeing that practically no voices had been raised 
against it in the days of either Count Inouye 
or Count Okuma. If Japan continued to ex¬ 
clude foreigners from free intercourse with 
her people, the former would finally conclude that 
the Japanese were a despicable and craven race, 
whereas, on the contrary, there was no valid 
reason of any kind for Japanese to fear fo¬ 
reigners. The clam in the proverb closed its 
shell and thought itself safe, but the fisherman 
came and cariied it off. Count Itagaki told 
his hearers to apply the saying themselves. 

* 

* * 

Count Itagaki is apparently waking up to 
the fact that the world, one of these fine morn¬ 
ings, may grow weary of Japan’s secluded 
attitude and decline to trifle any longer with 
her. The nations did not hesitate much in the 
presence of her mediaeval traditions thirty-five 
years ago, though they were not then confronted 
by any such anomaly as they find here to-day. 
Never has there been seen a country where the 
conditions of civilized intercourse exist in such 
conspicuous juxtaposition with the restrictions 
of semi-barbarous isolation. Railways, steam¬ 
ers, telegraphs, posts—every possible means of 
communication reaching to the very doors of 
the foreign Settlements, yet the inmates of the 
latter forbidden to step beyond fixed and narrow 
limits without a passport, and altogether for¬ 
bidden to trade outside the Settlements. Never, I 
we repeat, was such an anomaly seen, and to j 
imagine that it can endure long demands ai 
striking stretch of credulous capacity. The j 
barriers will be broken down incontinently some | 
of these days. As Count Itagaki appositely 
said, the clam with its closed shell imagines it¬ 
self in safety, but, in the sequel of its compla¬ 
cent reserve, will find itself landed helplessly on 
the fish monger's stall. 

japan’s relations with RUSSIA. 
Naturally the effect likely to he ultimately 
exercised on the relations between Japan and 


Russia by the unhappy incident at Otsu has 
been a fruitful topic of conjecture. The first 
positive statement on the subject is found in the 
Kokkai. That journal takes a very optimistic 
view. It holds that, judging by the telegrams 
which have passed between the two countries, 
the issue of the incident will be to cement the 
friendship of Japan and Russia more firmly 
than ever. There is an old Japanese aphorism 
which says that rain makes the soil bind ; or as 
we should put it in English, the falling out of 
constant friends renewing is of love. The 
sentiments evoked by the Otsu affair have—so 
the Kokkai thinks—laid bare Japan's heart to 
Russia, and the expose will help to strengthen 
and sweeten the social, political, and commer¬ 
cial relations of the empires. Not content with 
this forecast, (he Kokkai goes on to demon¬ 
strate that no European Power lies so close to 
Japan geographically and commercially as 
Russia. She competes with England, we are 
told, for leadership in the Orient, and her vast 
dominions are separated from Japan by a com¬ 
paratively narrow channel. When the Siberian 
railway is completed, the insignificant trade 
between Japan and the Great Northern Power 
will increase considerbly. In view of all this, 
the Kokkai regrets that the Russian language is 
not taught in any Japanese college, whereas 
Russia has established in her University a class 
for Japanese students. The public of Japan is 
urged to acquire a knowledge of Russian man¬ 
ners and customs, tradal usages, and language. 
A certain sage, concludes the Kokkai, pro¬ 
phecies that at a dale not more than ten years 
hence Japan’s relations with Russia will be much 
more impoitant than her relations with Great 
Britain, France, or Germany. Ten years is but a 
brief period in the history-of a nation. 


ANOTHER RIOT IN CHINA. 

Another of those periodical outbursts of anti- 
foreign feeling which occur so frequently in 
China, has taken place at Wuhu, particulars of 
which we find in the N.C. Daily News of the 
14th instant and following issue:—“News has 
been received by wi;c that lliere was a riot at 
Wuhu 011 Tuesday, the premises of the Catholic 
Mission being burnt. The priests escaped and 
(here were no lives lost. The foreign residents 
at Wuhu are now on board the bulks." The 
trouble at Wuhu appears to have had its origin 
in the stock story of taking out the eyes of chil¬ 
dren at the Roman Catholic Orphanage. The 
common people cannot understand how it is 
that foreigners are anxious to care for other 
people’s children without any compensation, and 
so come to the conclusion that the foreigners 
have sinister motives in thus taking children 
into orphanages. This feeling has obtained at 
Wuhu during the last few days, and upward 
of 2,000 country people, mixed up probably 
with rowdies, collected inside Wuhu, their 
avowed object being to release the inmates 
of the Roman Catholic Orphanage. On Sun¬ 
day night they became threatening, and the 
Roman Catholic missionaries informed the 
Taotai that threats had been uttered that if the 
children were not given up, the mob would burn 
the Orphanage down, a threat that was carried 
out on Tuesday afternoon. Before this had 
been consummated, however, the residents bad 
been informed of the stale of affairs, and it was 
ananged that they should meet at the Custom 
House if the riot actually broke out, but up to 
midnight of Monday nothing serious bad 
happened. Several telegrams were received 
yesterday showing the serious nature of the 
rioting. One telegram dated 10 a.m. yesterday 
stated that the mob were still rioting, and burn¬ 
ing, and steamers were being detained for the 
protection of the community. The British 
Consul-General sent letters by the Kowshing 
and Ichang to H.M.S Linnet, if she could be 
found, requesting her to proceed at once to 
Wuhu. * * * The r j ot al Wuhu com¬ 
menced on Tuesday afternoon at 2 o'clock 
and continued up to 5 p.m. During that 
time, the mob burnt the Roman Catholic Or¬ 
phanage and the quarters of the Customs 
officers, having first looted the premises; and 
it is also reported that the Catholic Mission and 
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Church have been burnt. The Customs offi¬ 
cers were all armed, but were not allowed to 
fire at the looters, so they saw their property 
destroyed before their eyes without being 
able to interfere, and they lost everything. 
The rioters proceeded to the Consulate and 
smashed everything they could in it, and after¬ 
wards returned to loot it. The Consul, Mr. 
Colin Ford, and his wife escaped from the 
building in Chinese clothes, and all the fo¬ 
reigners went on board the Li-tai, Butterfield & 
Swire’s hulk. The Ella was detained to render 
assistance, and as soon as it was known, that 
the Tehshing was expected the former left 
Wuhu, starting at 5.30 a.m. on Wednesday. 
Everything appeared to be quiet then, but when 
the Ella reached Chinkiang it was reported 
that a telegram had been received from Wuhu 
stating that the Consul had been wounded. We 
know from a telegram dated 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday that rioting and burning were still 
going on, so the mob had started afresh and it 
is probable that it was during the second riot 
that the Consul was hurt. The Methodist 
Episcopal Mission had not been interfered 
with up to the time the Ella left. As this 
steamer was on her way down the passed a 
boat-load of Roman Catholic priests, but they 
did not wish to be taken on board. At the 
time of the riot there was a Chinese man- 
of-war at Wuhu, but her crew did nothing 
to help the foreigners. Seven other Chinese 
gunboats were passed on the way up, and the 
French man-of-war Inconstant was at the Cen¬ 
taur Buoy early yesterday morning. She left 
here with a letter for the Linnet , and appears to 
have gone down the river to find her, but not 
succeeding had turned back and proceeded up 
the Yangtze alone. The following telegram from 
Wuhu was received yesterday afternoon :—“All 
quiet again, Yuen-wo standing by till Ngankin 
arrives.” Efforts have been made tocommunicate 
with H.M.S. Linnet , but although several vessels 
coming in have seen her, none of the outgoing 
vessels have had that luck. The Linnet was 
seen yesterday between 10 and 11 a.m. snugly 
at anchor six miles S.E. of Tungsha. A tugboat 
went out last night to find her, and asked the 
Kiangteen for information as to the gunboat’s 
whereabouts. We may mention that the first 
telegram as to the riot was received at H.M. Con¬ 
sulate by Mr. Mansfield at 9 p.m. on Tuesday, 
and he at once sent Mr. Fraser into the city to 
get the Taolai to send up a man-of-war, and 
went himself in a sampan on board the French 
man-of-war Inconstant. Her departure was de¬ 
layed because it was thought that there-might 
be some trouble in the French Settlement here.” 


LUXURY. 

Looking at the display of jewelry in the last 
exhibition of the Fine Arts Society in Tokyo, it 
was impossible to avoid the reflection that Japan 
would do well to halt in her route towards 
Western fashions if it leads her to the almost 
insane extravagance of nineteenth-century Eu¬ 
rope and America. A Japanese lady of luxurious 
bent may manage to spend a thousand yen on 
her head gear. We have heard of a comb and 
hairpin of tortoishell so delicately tinted, so 
perfectly pure in tone, that five hundred yen had 
to be paid for them. Such specimens appeal 
only to highly educated tastes. An infinitesim¬ 
ally small difference of hue marks the passage 
from amber to the palest straw-colour, yet to ac-; 
complish that passage, the patient worker in 
tortoise-shell has to multiply the pain of his 
laborious task to an almost incredible extent. 
The slightest carelessness or error in selecting 
the fragments of shell which, welded together, 
give material sufficient for a comb or a hair¬ 
pin, means that the whole work descends to a 
comparatively low plane, and that, instead of 
obtaining a yellow so faint as to be almost im¬ 
perceptible, there results a vulgarly solid colour 
like that of common amber ora canary's breast. 
It was so with the coral bead also, which com¬ 
pleted the pin. Tone was everything. A 
substantial flawless head of rich red coral 
might be piocured for fifty or sixty yen, hut; 
a bead of the same size showing the genuine 
“ peach-bloom ” hue of the connoisseur was 


worth two or three hundred. Yet, after all, 
the most luxuriously-minded dame of old Japan 
could scarcely lavish upon the adornment of 
her person more than from three to four hun¬ 
dred sovereigns, whereas the adornment of one 
finger of a Western belle’s hand may cost five 
or six times as much. Thus a display of jewelry 
in Occidental style at a Japanese exhibition sets 
us speculating whether the country will one day 
come to waste its substance in the riotous ex¬ 
travagance carried to such a pitch by the fair 
sex in Europe and America. The same range 
of conjecture offers in respect of furniture and 
buildings. Contrast, for example, the simplicity 
of the most aristocratic Japanese dwelling with 
the following description of what the rich bur- 
geois of Paris loves to live among in this year 
1891:—“The amount of money that is being 
disbursed upon house decoration by a few of the 
richer of the Paris bourgeoisie is extraoidinary. 
Staircases lined with marble of every hue lead 
up between ten-thousand-pound pictures to suites 
of rooms where old tapestry of fabulous price is 
framed into panels with the most costly carved 
woods. Each piece of furniture around the' 
room has come from some ducal palace, and 
their garniture from the ends of the world. 
Painters of the first rank are employed to de¬ 
corate the ceilings, whilst the floors are covered ■ 
with Persian carpets it is a sin to tread upon. 
Such establishments are either the result of the ' 
small profits and quick returns of the enormous 
houses which answer to our stores, or of the 
huge profits made by those who cater for the ; 
adornment of the fair Americans who come to 
Paris with more dollars than they know what to 
do with.” 


FAREWELL OF THE CZAREVITCH TO THE PEOPLE 
OF JAPAN. 

The Czarevitch, on leaving Japan, instructed 
Prince Bariatinsky, General of the Suite of His 
Imperial Majesty the Czar, to insett in the 
leading vernacular newspapers the following 
farewell to the people of Japan:—“The sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 
deeply grieved on account of the injury received 
by my revered and beloved master the Crown 
Prince of Russia, have sent thousands of tele¬ 
grams and letters to inquire after his condition, 
and many hundreds have offered presents, 
while others have appointed Committees, dele¬ 
gated representatives, or come themselves to 
Kyoto and Kobe to convey their condolences. 
All these circumstances the Russian Minister 
and myself have had the honour to submit to 
His Imperial Highness, informing him of the 
deeply respectful sentiment expressed, and lay¬ 
ing before him the gills, one by one. His Im¬ 
perial Highness instructs me to say that he is 
profoundly gratified, and to convey his sincere 
thanks to all. He greatly regrets that the im¬ 
minence of his departure from Japan does not 
leave time for the expression of his thanks in 
detail, and he has accordingly directed me to 
have recourse to the press for the purpose of 
proclaiming his sense of gratitude to all ; which 
facts I respectfully make known.” 

JAPANESE METAL WORK. 

It was with much amusement that we read, in 
a recent issue of a Yokohama English journal, 
this statement:—“ Th ; facts are, as we are in¬ 
formed, that the simplest floral design engraved 
on a silver card-case, for instance, cannot be 
reproduced in Japan, at least not in the capital, 
wherever else talent may be hiding. * * * 

We are quite ready to give Japanese artists 
credit for great skill in inlaid and raised metal 
work, but as engravers, especially in gold and 
silver, they will not be able to equal very ordinary 
European work for many years to come, and 
they are honest enough to acknowledge their 
want of skill and experience in that kind of work.” 
Imagine such assertions as these being gravely 
printed in the columns of an English journal, 
published in Japan and edited by a man who has 
spent some twenty-fiveyears in this country 1 The 
Japanese engraver in metals will be unable to 
equal very ordinary European work for manv 
years to come ! It is deliciously ignorant and 
ridiculous. Why, the Japanese engraver has for 
the past three centuries been drawing upon gold, 


silver, copper, iron, shakudo, and shibuichi the 
most marvellous pictures ever executed in such 
materials. He is drawing the same pictures to-day. 
A visit to any exhibition of his products, or to the 
atelier of any artist in Tokyo, will show engra¬ 
ver's work of microscopic accuracy and delicacy. 
He wields his chisel with scarcely less fidelity, 
force and feeling than a skilled painter shows in 
managing his brush. Every stroke that he cuts 
upon the hard surface of iron or gold is a study 
and every line has its special merits of strength 
and freedom. The record of his extraordinary 
achievements is written upon tens of thousands 
of tsuba, kozuka, and other objects familiar to 
every collector. To talk of his being unable 
to “equal very ordinary European work,” is to 
display a degree of crass ignorance almost with¬ 
out parallel. 


THE ORIENTAL CLUB (TOYO CLUB). 

We have already made brief reference to a 
meeting held by the Oriental Club—a section 
of the Radical Party—on the 15th instant. Mr. 
Kokubo Kihichi, one of the principal speakers, 
made a wild assault upon the Government. 
His ground of attack was that the assailant of 
the Russian Prince Imperial being a policeman, 
and policemen being employes of the Central 
Government, not only ought the Governor of 
Shiga and the Chief of Police to be dismissed, 
but the Ministry also should resign. Mr. Ko- 
kubo’s utterances were arrested at this stage. 
He obviously needs a mentor. Another speaker 
was Mr. Oi Kenlaro. He took Treaty Revision 
for his theme. Having frankly confessed that 
his knowledge of Viscount Aoki’s proposals was 
derived entirely from newspaper reports, he pro¬ 
ceeded to denounce the idea of allowing mixed 
residence. If foreigners were allowed to make 
their way into the interior, he said, they would 
bring cheap money from Europe and America, 
and appropriate all the profitable enterprises out 
of the hands of the Japanese. As for the view 
entertained by some, namely, that a marked in¬ 
crease of prosperity would result from mixed 
residence, Mr. Oi declared it to be absurd and 
dangerous. At the same time he did not hesitate 
to say that Japan must insist on the full restora¬ 
tion of her tariff and judical autonomy. In other 
words, while clinging to the isolation of mediajval 
prejudice she is to enjoy all the privileges of modern 
international intercourse. Mr. Oi Kentaro is a 
clever man, but* whether he seeks to he taken 
seriously is another question. 


DUMAS p£re. 

Here is a pretty ancedote about Albert Delpit, 
who has just had performed at the Od£on in 
Paris with great success, a comedy called Pas - 
sionnement. He was the elder Alexander 
Dumas’s secretary with two hundred francs 
salary, not much of which remained at the end 
of the month. “ One day," said Delpit, “ I had 
the greatest longing to go to the ball at the 
Opdra House, Imufunds were lacking. Unable 
to stand it, I braced up my courage and went 
to Dumas and, red as a beet, I begged him to 
be kind enough to advance me ten francs. ‘Ten 
francs 1 ' replied Dumas laughing, ‘ ten francs with 
which to go to the ball at the Opdra House ; but 
what can you do, little one, with your ten francs? 
You have not thought of your supper and what 
not. Ten francs indeed. Look here, here 
are five louis for you.’ ” This flash of generosity 
and humour is very characteristic of the elder 
Dumas. 


THE EMPEROR'S VISIT TO KYOTO 

It was a foregone conclusion that whatever 
Japan did in respect of the Otsu affair would be 
adversely criticised by a section of the local Eng¬ 
lish press. Did she show herself zealous in 
her manner of expressing abhorrence of the 
crime of Tsuda Sanzo, she would he accused of 
truckling to Russia; did she exhibit anv passive¬ 
ness or imperturbability, she would be charged 
with condoning the murderous assault because 
its victim was a foreigner. In no way could she 
be right. This was well understood. But there 
was one incident that ought assuredly to have 
escaped adverse comment, namely, the visitof the 
Emperor to the wounded Czarevitch. There is 
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not, we venture to say, a ruler or potentate in the 
civilized world who would have acted differently. 
The ordinary instincts of humanity, to say no¬ 
thing of the dictates of hospitality and courtesy, 
required that His Majesty should proceed to 
Kyoto with all speed. Had he failed to do so, 
had he remained coldly in Tokyo while hisguest, 
the Prince Imperial of Russia, was suffering in 
Kyoto from the effects of a murderous assault 
at the hands of one of the men entrusted by the 
Japanese Government with the duty of guarding 
him, there could have been but one opinion 
as to the Emperor’s estimate of the obligations 
imposed by international friendship. It is 
humiliating and repugnant to be obliged to 
notice such criticisms, inspired by a reckless 
love of fault-finding, and couched in language as 
vulgar as it is clumsy and ungrammatical. But 
if they are suffered to pass without protest, the 
Japanese people may fall into the error of 
imagining that the British residents sympathise 
with writers who are in reality a byword among 
their own nationals, and who exist simply by 
charitable sufferance. 


THE DBPARTURB OF THE CZAREVITCH. 

The three Japanese men-of-war Yayeyama Kan, 
Musashi Kan, and i’akao Kan, preceded the; 
Russian Squadron to Mutsuri-jima, beyond! 
Shimonoseki, and, lying there until the arrival 
of the Squadron at 7 p.m. on the 20th instant, i 
fired twenty-one guns each by way of farewell! 
to the Czarevitch, the band of the Yayeyama 
playing the Russian national anthem. Thus the 
Russians sailed away amid smoke and music, 
a not inappropriate finale to the somewhat che¬ 
quered visit of His Impei ial Highness to Japan. 
* 

* • 

The departure of the Czarevitch without 
visiting Tokyo was a measure decidedly dis¬ 
agreeable to Japan, and its unwelcome charac¬ 
ter was accentuated by the fact that instead of 
the Prince’s coming to the Gotei-tei to lunch 
with the Emperor and bid His Majesty farewell, 
as originally arranged, the Emperor had to 
proceed to the Prince’s ship to say good-bye. 
It is now explained that the cause of this 
change of programme was a suddenly develop¬ 
ed tendency to inflammation on the part of the 
Prince’s wounds, and that His Imperial High¬ 
ness’ physician, finding the patient disposed to 
ignore his veto, declared that he should not be 
answerable for the consequences and must beg 
the Prince to accept his resignation. The Em¬ 
peror, bearing this, at once decided to visit the 
Prince on board ship instead of receiving him 
on shore. 


ECCENTRICITIES. 

The mania for eccentric journevings seems to 
be spreading. Here are a few samples of its 
manifestation. A fencing-master in Liege, in 
France, has announced his intention of proceed¬ 
ing from that place to Moscow on an elephant’s 
back. An inmate of the Hotel des Invalides in 
Paris, proposes to make the journey from that 
city to Moscow likewise, by hops upon his 
wooden leg. A glazier bets he will go from 
Marseilles to Paris, to there pay reverence to the 
ashes of the First Napoleon, and cover the dis¬ 
tance walking backwards. If he succeeds in 
his undertaking his takers will each pay him a 
hundred and fifty francs; if he fails, he will 
contribute three hundred francs to the fund for 
the benefit of the few remaining recipients of 
the St. Helena medal. A Russian captain of 
Gendarmerie in Wladivostock, has made a bet 
that he will perform the journey from there to 
Paris on all fours. All calculations made, he 
will probably reach the Place de la Concorde 
somewhere about the 1st April, 1893. After 
receiving the homage due to his exploit and to 
his nationality, he binds himself to return to his 
post still on all fours, but this time backwards. 


CHOICE OF LANGUAGE. 

The Choya Shimbun enters a timely and sen¬ 
sible protest against the use of old-fashjoned 
forms of speech by the public writers of modern 
apan. The impression conveyed to outsiders 
y such language is far stronger than the im¬ 
pression conveyed to Japanese, in whose voca¬ 


bulary these methods of expression have become 
mere convent onalisms. When a Japanese 
journalist, alluding to the supposed want of 
courtesy shown by a foieign lady to the Em¬ 
peror at the Yokohama races, said that had a 
Japanese woman behaved similarly, it would 
not have been too much to “ cut her down and 
be done with her,” his own countrymen, read¬ 
ing the comment, understood that he merely 
conveyed his indignation by means of a formula 
which had long ceased to have any literal signi¬ 
ficance. So again, when one of the Tokyo 
newspapers, in order to convey an idea of the 
nation's abhorrence of Tsuda Sanzo’s deed, 
said that the public “ would like to eat his flesh,” 
it did not contemplate any veritable act of 
cannibalism, but merely resorted to an old- 
fashioned form of speech used entirely in a 
figurative sense. At the same time the Choya 
truly observes that such language tends to edu¬ 
cate among foreigners a very false notion of 
Japanese ideas, and is, for the rest, inartistically 
extravagant and vulgar. Writers of education 
and refinement ought to eliminate this mediaeval 
hyperbole from their columns. 


ADDRESS BY THE FRENCH RESIDENTS TO THE 
CZAREVITCH. 

We learn from Le Japon that the French resi¬ 
dents of Tokyo and Yokohama sent to the 
Czarevitch, by Consular hands, the following 
address :— 

*' l.es soussign^s, membres de la Colonie francaise 
de Yokohama et de Tokio, se r^servaient de saluer 
Son Altesse Imp^riale 4 son passage ici et de lui 
exprimer de nouveau, e» m&me temps que leur in¬ 
dignation contre le lAche attentit du n Mai, toutes 
leurs felicitations d’avoir heureusement 4chapp£ au 
danger qui a menace sa vie. 

Apprenant que le Grand Due Cesarewitch doit 
incessaminent quitter Kobe pour se rendre directement 
4 Wladivostock, ils tiennent 4 lui faire parvenir la 
presente adiesse, revfi:ue de leurs signatures comme 
un temoignage de leur profonde et respectueuse sym- 
pathie et de leurs voeux bien sinc&res de gudrison de¬ 
finitive.” 

Yokohama, 18 Mai, 1891 . 

His Imperial Highness replied by the following 
telegram :— 

Grand Due Cesardwitch partant ce soir pour Wla- 
diwostock remercie Colonies franfaises de leurs cor- 
diales manifestation. 

* 

* * 

Our French fellow-residents have set, in this 
matter, an example which might well have been 
followed by other nationalities. It is to be wish¬ 
ed, however, that they had avoided the use of 
the word “ colonie ” in their address; for though 
they doubtless use it in the sense of “settle¬ 
ment,” it is a misleading and objectionable 
term, all things considered. 


viscount iorio- 

The Kokkai says that Viscount Torio, leader of 
the Independent Conservatives, who used to be 
a bitter opponent of Treaty Revision on any 
lines other than those of absolute equality with 
Western States, has now changed his mind and 
become an advocate of Viscount Aoki’s propos¬ 
als. Certain critics attribute this wholesome 
metamorphosis of the Conservative chief's sen¬ 
timents to the influence of religion. An ardent 
disciple of the tenets of the Zen sect of Budd¬ 
hism, it is probable that his benevolent creed 
has gradually softened the obduracy of the 
Viscount's heart, or else that some eloquent 
preacher has recalled him to his better nature. 
Whatever he the cause, the result is satisfactory, 
supposing it to be credible. 

total kclif.se of the moon. 

A Correspondent asks for details regarding the 
total eclipse of the moon, which is to take place 
on May 23rd, Greenwich reckoning. In Japan 
it will really take place on Sunday 24th, 
beginning about 40 minutes after midnight 
of the 23rd. The first contact with the true 
shadow will be at ih. 41m. a.m.; the be¬ 
ginning of totality at 2h. 50m.; the end of to¬ 
tality at 4h. 8m.; and the shadow will pass off 
at 5I1. 17m. The last contact with the penum¬ 
bra will be at 6h. 21.5m., by which time the 
moon will have set. The eclipse of the Sun, 
mentioned by our correspondent, is not visible 
in Japan. It is an annular eclipse visible as 


such over a small belt in the Arctic regions 
north-east of Siberia, and will be seen as a par¬ 
tial eclipse in Europe, Canada, and the north¬ 
western parts of the United Slates. 


FIRE IN A HAIR CUTTING SALOON. 

Fire broke out about three o’clock on Monday 
morning in the hair-cutting saloon at No. 80, 
Main Street, formerly occupied by Mrs.Geffeney, 
and within the past few days transferred to Mr. 
Campbell, from Kobe. Mr. Campbell, who re¬ 
sides on the second floor, was awakened by a 
servant who detected smoke. The flames, which 
are supposed to have arisen from sparks or em¬ 
bers from the pipes of workmen who were em¬ 
ployed on the premises on Sunday, broke out 
violently on the saloon doors being opened, and 
before they could be subdued had burned 
through the ceiling into the dining room above, 
where some damage was caused. In all the 
tenant calculates that his loss will amount to 
quite $5,000, to which extent the damage is 
covered by insurance. One steamer and three 
stand pipes were taken to the scene, and a 
copious supply of water was available at an 
early moment, but it was impossible—though 
the flames were confined almost entirely to the 
place of their origin—to prevent the injury to 
stock and fillings caused by the joint action 
of fire and water. 


THE POLICY OF THE CZAREVITCH. 

On reaching Kagoshima, says the Choya Shim- 
bun, the Czarevitch assembled the clergy of the 
Greek Church in that district, and made a brief 
address to them. In the course of his remarks 
he impressed upon them that the main principle 
of the Greek faith is to fear God and reverence 
the King. It followed, therefore, that, while in 
Japan, they had to reverence the Emperor of 
Japan. The Prince added that by observing 
this point, they would not only fulfil the tenet 
of their creed, but satisfy his wishes. The Choya 
doubtless has good authority for this statement. 
It is interesting as an evidence of the wise tact 
displayed by the Prince, evidently at the sugges¬ 
tion of sage advisers, for beyond question the 
growth of the Greek Church in Japan is regard¬ 
ed with uneasiness by a section of the nation, 
however small. 


THE WAR OFFICE. 

The long expected change in the direction of 
the War Office has been gazetted. Lieut.-Ge¬ 
neral Count Oyama Iwao, Second Grade of the 
Second Rank, First Order of Merit, becomes a 
Privy Councillor, and is succeeded at the War 
Office by Lieut.-General Viscount Takashima 
Tomonosuke, Second Grade of the Third Rank, 
First Order of Merit. Both the outgoing and 
the incoming Ministers ate of Satsuina extrac¬ 
tion. Viscount Takashima has long been re¬ 
garded as a coming man. During several years 
his name has been frequently spoken of for the 
portfolio of War, and when the recent Cabinet 
changes became imminentthepublicunvaryingly 
indicated him as Count Oyama’s successor. 


JAPANESE COAL FOR STEAMSHIPS. 

From reports which have reached us {Industries) 
recently, it would appear that some kinds of 
Japanese coal are well suited for steamship re¬ 
quirements. That obtained from theMiike mines, 
owned by Messrs. Mitsui & Co., is now largely 
used in steamers calling at the Chinese and 
Japanese ports. One large shipping firm report 
very favourably of this coal. In referring to 
it they stale :—“ Our ships used it on several 
occasions when in China and Japan, and the 
captains and engineers reported most favourably 
as to its steaming power and the quantity burnt 
per diem. In fact, they considered it almost 
equal to the best Welsh coal." 


THE NEW JUDGE OF H.B.M.’S COURT IN JAPAN. 

The London Gazelle of April 3rd contains the 
following:—“Foreign-office, April 1st.—The 
Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint 
Nicholas John Hannen, Esq., to be Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Chief Justice of the Supreme Court for 
China and Japan, and Her Majesty’s Consul- 
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General at Shanghai; George Jamieson, Esq., 
to be Her Majesty's Assistant Judge of the 
Supreme Court for China and Japan, and Her 
Majesty's Consul at Shanghai; Chaloner Ala¬ 
baster, Esq., to be Her Majesty's Consul-General 
at Canton ; and Robert Anderson Mowat, Esq., 
to be Her Majesty’s Judge for her Court in 
Japan.”__ 

LOSS OF THE STEAMER "ALBANY.” 

“ A telegram from Onomichi,” says the Kobe 
Herald of Saturday, was received by Messrs. 
Dodwell, Carlill & Co., stating that the steamer 
Albany, which left Kobe yesterday, lies a total 
wreck on Matsusima, about 130 miles from 
Kobe, and 10 miles from Matsuhama, in the 
Inland Sea. The telegram was sent by the 
Captain, and was received at 2.30 p.m. to-day. 
As far as we know no lives are lost. - ’ The 
Albany , Captain Hood, left Yokohama on 
9th instant. She was a vessel of 1,742 tons. 
The Hyogo News notices the stranding of the 
Albany in the following terms“ We regret 
to record the fact that the steamer Albany, of the 
Mogul Line, has gone ashore at Matsushima, a 
small island about 120 miles from Kobe in the 
Inland Sea. She is said to be lying at such an 
angle that it is impossible for any one to stand 
on her decks, or for the extent of her injuries 
to be ascertained. She left here, Friday after¬ 
noon, in charge of an unlicensed pilot named W. 
Houghton. She was in command of Captain 
Hood, whose first trip it was. She was bound 
for New York. She was engaged in the Japan 
trade for several years and was a well-found 
vessel. The island she is wrecked on is said 
to be very precipitous, with about 100 yards of 
sandy beach. This, with the Melita, makes the 
second vessel ashore in a year in the Inland Sea 
when in charge of unlicensed pilots." 


telegrams of condolence. 

The Yomiuri Shimbun alleges that during the 
forty-eight hours immediately succeeding the 
Otsu incident, over ten thousand telegrams of 
condolence reached the Russian Prince Im¬ 
perial from various parts of Japan. The duty 
of translating these, as well as the innumerable 
letters received, devolved upon the unfortunate 
members of the Entertainment Committee, 
who of course found themselves quite unequal 
to such a wholly unanticipated strain on their 
capacity. They’ had to obtain aid from the 
Local Authorities, but, even thus assisted, the 
task must have been immense, seeing that the 
epistles of condolence numbered many hun¬ 
dreds every day. To prepare a romanized list 
of the callers, who, up to the time of the Prince's 
leaving Kyoto, are said to have aggregated over 
twenty thousand, would have been in itself a 
big performance. 


MISS ARMY SHERWIN. 

It has come, says the Whitehall Review, as a 
disappointment to the Australasians, however 
complimentary to their musical talent, that the 
Australian nightingale, Miss Amy Sherwin, who 
is a native of Tasmania, and now attached to 
the Carl Rosa company, has elected to stay in 
Europe for the present. That other operatic 
star from the Antipodes, Mme. Melba, has been 
winning golden opinions during her tour in 
Russia, so our colonial cousins cannot complain 
that it is only “ foreign ” talent which receives 
approbation. 


THE SPF.CIAL EMBASSY TO RUSSIA. 

There is evidently to be no delay about send¬ 
ing the Special Embassy to Russia. The Choya 
Shimbun says that Prince Arisugawa Takehito, 
the Envoy, will leave Japan on the 24th instant. 
The Kokkai fixes the date as the 25th instant, 
and says that the Prince will proceed in two 
men-of-war, one of which will be the Takachiho 
Kan. But in other quarters there is talk of a 
mail steamer. If the Prince must go, it is better 
that he should go as soon as possible, and get 
to Russia as quickly as may be. 

occupations. 

Says a Singapore contemporary :—“ It was to 
be expected that some curious answers would 


be found on the Census Schedules. The ‘ oc¬ 
cupation ’ column seems to have puzzled a good 
many. Here are a few of the entries:—Ver¬ 
andah snuff bazar, Christian, Washing Coat, 
Negapatam Klerk, Shipping Cargo, Globe Trot¬ 
ter (the gentleman hailed from one of the 
‘Hotels’ near the Central Police Station), 
Ealing and playing (a schoolboy), Cuting hare, 
Washing Cloth, Learning Chinese (a little girl), 
Scholar under 10, Married, Cooker, Wayanger, 
Virgin, Sexton." 

THE F.MPP.ROR AT YOKOHAMA. 

The special train conveying His Majesty the 
Emperor drew up about a hundred yards out¬ 
side the platform of the Yokohama _ Station 
yesterday a little after noon. The train, which 
consisted of ten cars, the Imperial saloon in 
the centre, was drawn by one engine. No 
one left the train while the Tokaido locomo¬ 
tive was being uncoupled and a fresh engine 
backed up and coupled Jo the former rear, 
and now the front of the train. The whole 
operation did not occupy more than a minute, 
and immediately on its completion the train 
started for Tokyo. At the point where the 
train came to a standstill a small crowd of 
persons had assembled. Among these were Mr. 
Utsumi, Governor of Kanagawa, Mr. Tanuina, 
Secretary, and Messrs. Milsuhashi and Ooki, 
Councillors of Kanagawa Prefecture, Mr. 
Sngaye, Chief Police Inspector of Kanagawa, Mr. 
Hirose, Chief of the Prefectural Tax Bureax, 
the Superintendent of the Yokohama Jail, and 
twenty-two other officials of the Prefectural Go¬ 
vernment Office; the members of the Yokohama 
City Assembly and Yokohama City Council, 
numbering in all about forty; representatives of 
merchants of Yokohama (about thirty), members 
of the Yokohama Medical Society (about one 
hundred); pupils of the Kanagawa Normal 
School, of the Yokohama Commercial School, 
and of a number of other public and private 
elementary schools in Yokohama. 


PRESENTATION. 

Before leaving Kobe, says the Hyogo News of 
Thursday, the Admiral of the Russian fleet pre¬ 
sented Captain Mahlmann, the harbour-master, 
with a handsome diamond scarf-pin as a sou¬ 
venir of his visit, accompanied by a letter writ¬ 
ten at the instigation of the Czarevitch thanking 
him for the trouble he took during the stay of 
the fleet here. The Admiral also had copies of 
the recent letter on the navigation of Japanese 
waters, which appeared in the Hyogo News, 
from the pen of Captain Mahlmann, circulated 
amongst the officers of the fleet, and and at his 
suggestion the Captain of the Aspic also wrote 
for a copy. Captain Dithlefsen was also pre¬ 
sented with a diamond scarf-pin. 

THE VENETIAN LION. 

Italian newspapers announce that the celebrat¬ 
ed lion that stands upon one of the two columns 
in the Piazetta at Venice, has been greatly 
damaged by this winter's frosts, and that its 
condition necessitates thorough repair. A scaf¬ 
folding has therefore been placed around the 
column and the lion is in a state of being lower¬ 
ed from its pedestal. But the artists entrusted 
with its restoration do not agree as to the best 
method of procedure. The bronze is much slit 
and it seems that some people think the best plan 
would be to put the present lion in the Museum, 
and to replace it upon the column by a copy. 

MR. OKI M OR I KATA. 

We read in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun that 
Mr. Oki, the Governor of Shiga Prefecture, 
would have been degraded as well as de¬ 
prived of his office but for the intercession— 
already recounted—of the Czarevitch. Plain¬ 
ly the only plan for a Japanese Governor is to 
pray perpetually for one of two things, that 
heaven will either grant him omniscience or 
keep foreign Princes away from his district. 

THB " JAPAN GAZETTE.” 

We are requested to state that Mrs. W. H. 
Smith, not Air. W. Dening, is responsible for 
the matter now appearing in the columns of the 
Japan Gazette. There has been some diffi¬ 


culty between the former and the Directors of 
the Printing and Publishing Company, but we 
trust that it is not a difficulty of a permanent 
character, and that Mr. Dening will consent to 
resume his functions. An editor possessing his 
wide knowledge of Japan and close acquaintance 
with her language and literature is not to be 
found twice in a decade. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Mhs. X. is chatting with a young wife not long 
ago a widow. " My dear,” says she, “ you are 
very hard on your new husband.” “ You see,” 
was the reply, " to have the dear deceased 
kept in remembrance is a religion with me, and 
for that reason I have the death of my first 

husband mourned by my second.” 

* 

* * 

The judge, to a loafer whom he has just 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment—“ You 
have nothing to add, have you ?.” “ No, your 

honour, I would deduct rather.” 


A RAPACIOUS EAGLE. 

In the neighbourhood of Trensein in Hungary, 
a child of two and a half years of age, was play¬ 
ing a few steps from its father, a gate-keeper 
on a railroad. Just as the latter was engaged 
in setting the signals, the child was snatched 
up by a colossal eagle and carried off to the 
mountains. The unhappy mother of the poor 
baby witnessed this heart-rending spectacle from 
a window in her house, unable to succour her 
child, the whole scene having passed in the 
space of a few seconds. 

THE SPECIAL EMBASSY TO RUSSIA. 

It is stated that the proposed Special Embassy 
to Russia will not be despatched, the Czar hav¬ 
ing telegraphed that he is entirely satisfied with 
the amende made by Japan, and that he begs 
her to dispense with the Special Embassy. But 
for this telegram Prince Arisugawa and Vis¬ 
count Yenomoto would have started by the next 
Canadian-Pacific mail. 


THE ASHIO FIRE. 

The forest fire which occurred at the Ashio 
mountain at 9 a.m. on the 13th instant, and con¬ 
tinued burning until 3 p.m., seems to have de¬ 
stroyed a large number of trees. The Jiji 
Shimpo says that the length of the devastated 
space was twenty cho (2,400 yards), but as no¬ 
thing is mentioned about the breadth, we are 
left to conjecture the area. 

THE CZAREVITCH AND THE RECEPTION 
COMMITTEE. 

The Czarevitch has presented to the members 
of the Reception Committee, from Lieutenant- 
General Kawakami downwards, handsome pre¬ 
sents in the shape of gold cigarette boxes and 
rings. 

TSUDA SANZO. 

Tsuda Sanzo is not to be left without defence. 
Messrs. Mori Hajime and Kojima Nakazato, 
both barristers of repute, have been detailed to 
conduct his case. Presumably the plea will be 
temporary insanity. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

- ♦- 

Last week the columns of the vernacular press 
were entirely occupied by descriptions and dis¬ 
cussions of the Otsu incident, so that our usual 
summary was not called for. This excitement 
had almost subsided and things were falling 
into their wonted groove, when suddenly the Go¬ 
vernment issued an Ordinance providing that all 
matter bearinguponinternational relationsshould 
be submitted to the Home Department for in¬ 
spection before publication. To this regulation 
the attention of most of the papers has been 
directed during the week. The Mainichi calls 
it “ an evil event for liberty ” and writes :—“ This 
is the outcome of the 8th article of the Con¬ 
stitution which says:—‘ The Emperor, in con- 
quence of an urgent necessity to maintain public 
safety or to avert public calamities, issues when 
the Imperial Diet is not sitting, Imperial Or¬ 
dinances in the place of law.’ Submitting matter 
for publication to official inspection, viewed 
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from the point of liberty of speech, is not a 
procedure to be welcomed. It is a great in¬ 
convenience to our community, and we cannot 
but lament that our country’s circumstances 
have necessitated the issue of such an order. 
What did the Government consider the urgent 
necessity demanding this regulation ? Gladstone 
once said 4 nothing would be more imperfect 
then the English Constitution, were there not a 
fair understanding between the Crown and the 
people.’ From these words of the great states¬ 
man, we can safely infer that liberty of speech 
in England, which is more complete than any¬ 
where else in the world, depends not so much 
upon an explicit article in the British Constitu¬ 
tion, as upon a fair understanding between 
ruler and ruled. The insane attack of an insane 
man upon the Czarevitch was indeed an ill 
wind blowing nobody any good. Their Ma¬ 
jesties the Emperor and the Empress were 
deeply grieved, and none could refrain from 
sighing for the country’s and the Sovereign’s 
sake. On such an important occasion, when 
journalists ought to exercise the greatest circum¬ 
spection and prudence, and do everything in 
their power to maintain peace and harmony, 
both abroad and at home, in order to alleviate 
the pain of their Majesties, some inconsi¬ 
derate papers did not hesitate to insert inflam¬ 
matory phrases, or to circulate groundless ru¬ 
mours, without judgment or consideration ; and 
some, it seems, even took advantage of the 
catastrophe to promote the wretched aims of 
vulgar speculators! Such members of our edi¬ 
torial fraternity have shocked the Authorities, 
and the liberty of the whole press has been cur¬ 
tailed. The prudent as well as the inconsider¬ 
ate, the circumspect as well as the restless are 
caught in the same net! We cannot censure 
too much the journals that seem to have been 
the cause of this evil!" The Mainichi goes 
on to enumerate the ills that might be wrought 
by disorderly literature in general, and ascribes 
not only the maintenance of the Peace Preserv¬ 
ation Regulations, so strongly opposed to the 
wishes of most Progressive politicians, but also 
the violent acts of Tsuda Sanzo, to the instiga¬ 
tion of unrestrained journals. At the same time 
it asks the Government not to see the bad side 
alone, but to note also what assistance the pru¬ 
dent portion of the editorial community has 
rendered towards preserving national order and 
political harmony. 

* 

* * 

The Jtji and the Kokkai treat this topic 
with comparative indifference, and have no lead¬ 
ers upon it. The Yomiuri, devoting a short 
editorial to the matter, boasts that the regulation 
is nothing to a journal which, like itself has al¬ 
ways been and will always be extremely cir¬ 
cumspect and cautious. It feels ashamed that 
some of its contemporaries should have been 
so reckless and unreasonable as to provoke the 
issue of such an Ordinance, and while warning 
over bold members of the editorial corps to 
restrain their wayward pens, tells the more 
timid, in a paternal tone, that they should not 
go astray from truth and fall into flattery and 
adulation in order to avoid offending the Autho¬ 
rities. 

* 

* * 

The Hochi wishes the Authorities to exercise 
caution in applying the Regulation. The Nippon 
speaks intheloudest toneof all,enumerating what 
it considers to be the detrimental effects of the 
Ordinance. The catalogue of evils runs thus:— 
“1. The merit of careful reporting is destroyed. 
“ 2. The labours of the editor will be often 
lost.” By way of exemplifying this point, our 
contemporary says that the allegory 4 I should 
like to eat his flesh,’ often used to express the 
rancour one bears to another, may be erased 
by the inspectors on the ground of its liability 
to be misunderstood by foreigners reading it in 
a literal sense. (What a loss this would be!) 
44 3. The pages of a paper may become offen¬ 
sive to the sight.” This point our contemporary 
has illustrated only too clearly in its own pages, 
as described by us last Wednesday. “4. The 
distribution of the papers in the morning 
will be delayed, as the natural consequence 
of time being occupied in the work of in¬ 


spection.” The Nippon says that at one 
moment it determined to suspend publication 
for a time, and actually issued an extra informing 
its subscribers of its resolution. This course, 
however, it has been dissuaded from taking by 
reluctance to inconvenience its thousands of 
readers. In conclusion it writes:—“ Being un¬ 
der the strict supervision of the law, we fear 
that we may not be able to express our opinion 
in full, but we flatter ourselves that we can convey 
the news to the woild at least as well as any other 
periodical.” The astute 'Nippon ! If ever a 
journal put the cap on publicly, it is our aggriev¬ 
ed contemporary ! 

* 

• * 

The Kokkai continues to urge the study of 
Russian affairs. 44 We have already," it says, 
twice apprised the public of the importance of 
Japanese learning the Russian language. No¬ 
thing could give us so clear a notion of how 
the late event has affected the Russians, and 
how we shall be looked upon by them in the 
future, as to peruse the newspapers and maga¬ 
zines published in that country. It is not 
enough that we should be placed ail courant of 
a fraction of Russian sentiment by translations 
in the English or German periodicals. The 
late event has made the importance, nay the 
necessity of learning the Muscovite tongue 
painfully clear, and we earnestly hope that more 
of our nationals will devote themselves to the 
study. Did Japan possess a thousand persons 
versed in Russian, we make no doubt that she 
would benefit largely. The editor next dwells 
upon the importance of geography to all men, 
especially to the people of this island empire. 
He says, the greatest questions that demand solu¬ 
tion at present are : 44 How can the independ¬ 

ence of Nippon be maintained? How can her 
development be hastened?” To solve them, 
we must first examine the problems:— 44 How 
can Japan become competent to stand inde¬ 
pendently among the Powers of the world? 
How should she deal wiih the Eastern Question ? 
How should she proceed with regard to her im¬ 
mense population, increasing at the rate of four 
hundred and thirty thousand a year? If it 
happens in the future that she possesses a sur¬ 
plus of products as the result of increased 
industry, how should she dispose of her surplus 
to most advantage. These and all such ques¬ 
tions must be answered by data drawn from 
geography. In short, the study and investi¬ 
gation of geography will furnish the key for the 
solution of problems involving nothing less 
than the fate of the empire. Nor is this all. 
Geography enlightens the mind and expands 
the heart. The petty, party spirit which cer¬ 
tainly does more harm than good, and is the 
greatest of all evils of the present Nippon, 
will find no place on the map of the world. In 
conclusion, the Kokkai says:—“The study of 
geography is the pilot that makes a ship safe 
on the sea, and the barometer to guide people 
in their voyage through the world. Let the 
heads of the majority of our countrymen be 
furnished with this immaterial barometer at the 
earliest opportunity. Thus and thus alone, can 
we manage to steer the Ship of Stale through 
the present eventful world, calmly and yet bold¬ 
ly.” A remarkable rhapsody this. The Kokkai 
certainly manages to be original, but the effort 
is made at the cost of some other desirable 
qualities. 

* 

* * 

A writer under the nom de plume of 44 Gen 
Kaisei ” sends to the Kokkai an article about 
Korea, which is now becoming a favourite topic 
with political speculators. Starting with the 
bold assertion that Korea is no longer an in¬ 
dependent stale, he goes on to say :— 44 The 
reader may be surprised at my apparent auda¬ 
city in making this statement, and may retort: 

‘ And did not Japan once acknowledge the in¬ 
dependence of the island Kingdom ? Have not 
the Powers of Europe and the United States of 
America alike acknowledged it? Has not even 
China consented to it ? Does the Commercial 
Treaty between Korea and Western Powers 
leave a doubt as to the independence of the 
little Kingdom. One who argues to the 
contrary in face of such glaring facts, must be 


either a promoter of the secret intrigues of Lord 
Li of China, or a propagator of the cherished 
sentiment of the Jidai-to (a political party in 
Korea that looks for protection from China) ? ’ 
But I answer no : my assertion is an inference 
from the general tendency of the modern world, 
and a far-sighted view into the future of the 
Orient. What the Bosphorus is to the Black Sea, 
Gibraltar to the Mediterranean, and Herat to 
Central Asia and India, such is Korea to the 
China seas. These are all natural strong¬ 
holds of the world, eagerly coveted by the 
Great Powers, for those that possess them 
can alone be leaders. To keep and de¬ 
fend them, vigour, resources and strength 
are needed. Now Korea, though such an im¬ 
portant place, is rotten through and through in 
every respect, and, what is more, her people are 
well-nigh indifferent to her interests. Who 
knows but that her days are numbered ! Even 
rotten ships can sail safely over a smooth 
sea, but when the billows begin to rage, can 
decayed timbers hold together ? The Tur¬ 
kish frigate Ertougroul gave us a striking 
illustration of this truth. In days of yore, when 
countries were comparatively secluded from one 
another, even a corrupt Slate could maintain 
itself, but in this nineteenth century the world 
is changed. Look at India, Poland and Turkey; 
see Burma, Annam. Khiva, Khokand, Bokhara, 
Affg.mistan, and Persia, once great and glori¬ 
ous, now completely subdued, or at best humi¬ 
liated, independent only in name. There are 
six conditions which a country must fulfill in 
order to keep its true independence. They 
are :—First, the people should have a strong 
spirit of independence, and union. Secondly, 
the position of the country must be suitable for 
defensive purposes, that is to say difficult of 
access from without. Thirdly, the customs 
and manners of the people must be natural. 
There must be no tendency to prefer the 
fashions of other States. Fourthly, the sup¬ 
ply of the three requisites of life must be 
sufficient for the needs of the country. Fifth¬ 
ly, the people must be upright, pure-heart¬ 
ed, and courageous. Sixthly, the State must be 
free from foreign interference in matters of 
intercourse and finance. Among these deside¬ 
rata of independence, the most important are the 
first, the third, and the fifth. That Belgium, 
Portugal, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Greece, Switzerland, and other such countries 
not only keep their independence, but rank 
among the civilised nations of the globe, is be¬ 
cause they possess these three requisites in full, 
though they are somewhat lacking in the other 
three. On the contrary, India, Poland, Burma, 
Khokand, etc. have either lost the whole or a 
portion of these conditions, and they exist no 
more as free countries. Persia, too, has within 
recent years lost more than half of these require¬ 
ments. During the past forty or fifty years she 
has been notably losing the first, third, and fifth. 
Every student of history remembers how she 
was encroached upon by Russia in the Caspian 
region in the north, and the Merv district in the 
north-east, and also how she made a secret 
agreement with the Muscovite Government to 
give up the Korassen and Meshed territories, 
whenever the Czar should need them for civil and 
military reasons. Has she not then lost the 
second requisite too? Persia’s independence has 
become little more than nominal. Afghanistan 
presents scarcely any better appearance than her 
effeminate neighbour. If, now, we turn our eyes 
to Korea, we find that her people are remarkably 
wanting in the spirit of independence and union. 
Russia is her close neighbour on the north, and 
China on the west. Nobody will be foolish 
enough to assert that she holds an advantageous 
position for defensive purposes. Her literature, 
traditions, customs, and manners are Chinese. 
Past generations as well as the present, have been 
worshippers of the Great Chinese Empire. Her 
industries, small as they are, have no prospect of 
increasing. Her people lack integrity, honour, 
and virtue. Nothing remains of their courage, 
though their physical development is compara¬ 
tively good. In short Korea is a sick person in 
the last agony of mortal disease. Can she keep 
her place among vigorous and healthy giants? 
Nothing is more absurd than to think so.” 
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RETURN OF THE CZAREVITCH. 

N extra of the Official Gazette , publi¬ 
shed on Sunday evening, contains the 
following telegram, addressed originally by 
H.I.H. the Czarevitch, under date the 
16th inst, to the EMPEROR, through the 
Minister of State for the Imperial House¬ 
hold, who is now with the EMPEROR in 
Kyoto, and transmitted by the Minister to 
the Vice-Minister of the same Department 
in Tokyo :—" The EMPEROR, my father, 
considers that before undertaking a journey 
through Siberia, it is necessary that I 
should rest for some time at Vladivostock, 
and has directed me to leave Japan. 
I have consequently determined to set out 
on my return voyage to Russia on Tues¬ 
day the 19th instant. Now that the time 
has come for taking leave of Your 
Majesty, 1 have to express again my 
sincere sense of gratitude for the friendly 
reception accorded to me in this country 
by Your Majesty and Your Majesty’s 
subjects. I shall never forget the warm 
kindliness shown towards me of late by 
Your Majesty and Your Imperial Consort. 
It .is a source of deep regret to me that I 
cannot have the honour of expressing my 
gratitude personally to Her Majesty the 
EMPRESS. Your Majesty, let me entreat 
you to understand that not the slightest 
sentiment of estrangement is mixed with 
the feelings which I carry away with me 
from Japan, and that my sole regret is my 
inability to proceed to the capital of 
Japan, there to have the honour of meet- 
ing Your Majesty and the EMPRESS." 

This will be a sad disappointment to 
the Japanese nation. It was felt that if 
the CZAREVITCH would consent to visit the 
Capital, even for a day, the country could 
feel that he had not turned away from its 
threshold, and that the slur on its hospita¬ 
lity had been to some extent obliterated. 
But despite repeated messages of a hope¬ 
ful tone from Kyoto, we never could be¬ 
lieve in the probability of His Imperial 
Highness continuing his tour through 
Japan. So long as he remained here, no 
moment in his mother’s life would have 
been free from harrowing anxiety. The 
CZAREVITCH himself would doubtless have 
been pleased to adhere to his programme, 
and the CZAR might have given his consent, 
but it would have been cruel to subject 
the EMPRESS to such an ordeal of uneasi¬ 
ness. The issue is galling and painful 
for Japan, but after all her people will 
be sufficiently reasonable to remember 
that the- state of affairs in this country 
cannot be accurately understood in St. 
Petersburg, and that the exigencies of 
high policy are paltry matters when 
weighed against the promptings of a mo¬ 
ther’s heart. The CZAREVITCH and his 
august father have done everything in 
their power to deprive this precipitate 
departure of its sting. Nothing could be 
more gracious than the language, nothing 
more genuine than the tone, of the PRINCE’S 


farewell message to the Emperor of JAPAN. 
It is the message of a man who holds out 
the hand of hearty friendship, and who 
shows, delicately but unmistakably, his 
sincere desire to obliterate all memory of 
a painful past. Out of evil good some¬ 
times comes. It may be that this unhappy 
incident will thoroughly rouse Japan to 
the danger of her light-hearted demeanour 
towards the mediaevally-minded section of 
her population, and will teach her political 
agitators that when they burn incense at 
the tomb of a NiSHlNO or a KURUSHIMA, 
and devote their incomes to the support of 
truculent Soshi, they are unwittingly fos¬ 
tering a spirit which must bring upon their 
country disgrace, and possibly disaster. 


ADDITIONAL PRESS REGULATION. 

- ♦- 

A N extra issue of the Official Gazette 
appeared in the afternoon of the 16th 
instant. It contained the following:— 
Imperial Notification. 

Willi llie advice of our Privy Council and in 
accordance with the Eighth Article of the Consti¬ 
tution, We, deeming that tngent necessity exists, 
hereby make an enactment having refeience to 
Newspapers, Periodicals, and Pictoi ial Publica¬ 
tions, and order the same to be duly piomulgated. 
(Impel ial Sign Manual ) 

(Great Seal.) 

(Signatures of the Minister President and other 
Ministei s of Stale.) 

Imperial Notification, No. 46. 

The Minister of St ite for Home Affairs shall issue 
a special older diiecting that the maiiusciipl of all 
matter relating to foieign politics, intended foi 
publication in Newspapei s, Pei iodicals, or Pictoi ial 
Publications, shall be submitted for preliminary 
examination, and that its publication may be pro¬ 
hibited. In the event of the piovisions of this 
Regulation being violated, the Publisher, Editor, 
Vendor, and Wiiter of the offending sheet shall he 
liable to minor imprisonment for fiom one month 
to two years, and to a fine of from twenty to three 
hundred yen. 

The 1 e-publication of matter which has under¬ 
gone the examination presci ibed by the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs, shall not fall within the 
prohibition of this Regulation. 

This Regulation shall come into operation from 
the day of promulgation. 

Of course the first sentiment inspired by 
the enactment of such a Regulation is ex¬ 
treme regret. It is a distinctly retrogressive 
step. Slowly but surely the country was 
advancing towards the enjoyment of the 
highest privilege possessed by civilized 
people, freedom of speech, when suddenly 
it has been found necessary to subject 
to strict censorship an important branch 
of the topics discussed by the public 
press. The measure acquires new signi¬ 
ficance when we remember that it is 
taken under the provisions of an article of 
the Constitution which empowers the Em- 
PEROR, in cases of “ urgent necessity," to 
issue, when the Diet is not sitting, Imperial 
Ordinances in the place of law. His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Councillors have decided that 
" urgent necessity” exists, and have acted 
upon their conviction. It is a pity that 
such should be the case, and still more 
regrettable that the soundness of the deci¬ 
sion cannot be questioned. During the 
past few months the press of Tokyo, with 
a few admirable exceptions, has greatly 
disappointed those who hoped that a sober 
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sense of responsibility was beginning 
to control the pens of Japanese journal¬ 
ists. Conspicuous above all for wildness, 
inaccuracy, unreason, and unfairness have 
been the writings about Treaty Revision. 
To some editors of Japanese newspapers 
it does not seem to matter whether the 
sources of their information be trustworthy 
or obviously tainted, provided only that 
the facts alleged furnish a weapon to at¬ 
tack the Government. Where national 
questions are concerned, patriotism dic¬ 
tates that party differences should be laid 
aside. But in the Japan of to-day this 
wholesome principle appears to lack ap¬ 
plication. Many political agitators are 
doubtless sincere when they clamour for 
better terms than those which their 
statesmen seem willing to accept; but 
many others have shown that beyond 
all question, no terms will satisfy them 
until they can themselves come into 
power. If sound public opinion could 
be trusted to stifle these malcontents, so 
careless of their country’s interests, so 
careful of their own, Japan’s position 
would be decidedly happier. But it ap¬ 
pears that such a safeguard cannot be re¬ 
lied on : the strong arm of the law has to 
be employed. Thoughtful foreigners will 
sympathise with the Government’s neces¬ 
sity. At this stage of the nation’s career, 
a retrogressive step demands far more 
courage on the part of the Cabinet 
than a progressive. The urgency must 
be pressing. And indeed we are con¬ 
strained to think that it is so, when 
we read of such doings as those of the 
Oriental Club at the Yayoi-sha on the 15th 
instant. Not much need be said of the 
pusillanimous inconsistency shown on that 
occasion by a man like Mr. Ol KENTARO, 
a so-called “ liberal leader,” who contended 
that the interior of Japan must still be 
kept closed against foregners ; in other 
words, that his countrymen were not yet 
fit to live among and compete with West¬ 
ern folks. Probably Mr. Ol KENTARO 
believes this : the very shame of the con¬ 
fession would otherwise restrain it. But 
are such doctrines to be freely preached 
in the press and from the platform? 
Shall political agitators be permitted 
to abuse their position of prominence 
for the purpose of re-educating among 
their countrymen a spirit of national 
isolation ? The men who made the 
Meiji era cannot quietly tolerate any¬ 
thing of the kind. Still more reckless 
was the speech of Mr. ICOKUBO KlSHICHI, 
who endeavoured to prove that responsi¬ 
bility for the attack upon the Russian 
CROWN Prince rested entirely with the 
Government. Such utterances deserve to 
be classed in the same category with the 
deeds of Tsuda Sanzo and KURUSHIMA 
Tsunekichi. Their total lack of patrio¬ 
tism is as conspicuous as their un¬ 
reason. In countries where the reading 
public has learned to discount journal¬ 
istic expressions, effervescence such as 
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we find in a portion of the Japanese press 
might be left to expend itself unrestrained. 
But it cannot be forgotten that though 
the vast bulk of the Japanese nation is 
thoroughly reconciled to the new regimen, 
there remains still a small section per¬ 
meated by a sentiment of uneasy, dis¬ 
satisfied conservatism. Declamations and 
diatribes which scarcely ruffle the serenity 
of men of the modern school, may rouse a 
desperate mood in these disciples of a fast 
fading past, and the interests of law and 
order, to say nothing of international rela¬ 
tions, require that so peculiar an element 
of the population should be fully consider¬ 
ed in fixing the limits of liberty granted 
to public speakers and public writers. 
The strongest sympathy will be felt 
with a number of Japanese journals 
which, having invariably shown themselves 
moderate and circumspect, in no way de¬ 
serve to be subjected to censorship. But 
laws are made to restrain evil-doers. 
Great mischief has been done by the writ¬ 
ings of certain newspapers during the 
past two years, and there are substantial 
reasons to fear that unless some check is 
applied, the country may suffer materially. 
Our only fear is that the dictates of cau¬ 
tion may have been disregarded too long. 


RESULTS OF THE A TTEMPT ON THE 
LIFE OF THE CZAREVITCH. 

-f- 

T HE Official Gazette of. Saturday an¬ 
nounces that Governor OKI MORIKATA, 
of Shiga Prefecture, loses his position ; 
and that Mr. Saito Shufu, Chief of 
Police in the same Prefecture, is deprived 
of office and degraded. Governor OKI is 
succeeded by Mr. Watanabe Chiaki, 
Councillor of the Administrative Court, 
and Mr. Saito by Mr. Tatsuoka Nobu- 
KUMA, hitherto Chief of Police in Oka¬ 
yama Prefecture. The intelligence of these 
changes will be received with surprise. The 
punishment inflicted on the Chief of Police 
is exceptionally severe. It is many years 
since a sentence of iki hen jo has appeared 
in an official notice. Only the gravest 
derelictions of duty are thus visited. We 
are compelled to conclude that the investi¬ 
gation undertaken in Mr. SaiTO'S case 
showed him to have been guilty of culpable 
negligence. As to the nature of his fault, 
there is little room for question. Evidently 
it has been demonstrated that, at the 
time of the PRINCE Imperial’s visit to 
Shiga, TSUDA SANZO’S mental condition 
did not justify his employment as one of 
the guards, and also that had due surveil¬ 
lance been exercised by his immediate 
superiors, his distraught state would have 
been recognised. On no other hypothesis 
can the sentence passed on Mr. Saito be 
reconciled with the dictates of justice. So 
far as his record went, Tsuda Sanzo was 
precisely the man whom a Chief of Police 
might have selected for a responsible and 
important post. During nine years’ ser¬ 
vice in the Army he had risen to the rank 


of Sergeant-major, a position attainable 
only by unvarying steadiness and attention 
to duty; and for tenacious courage in the 
field he had received a decoration from his 
Sovereign. Such a man was preeminently 
fitted to act as a constable on guard during 
the progress of the Prince Imperial, un¬ 
less some suspicion existed that his mind 
had been unstrung by illness or other 
causes. The punishment inflicted on the 
Chief of Police proves that there were 
grounds for such a suspicion, and that 
proper inquiry would have revealed them. 
It is plainly the duty of an officer to take 
care that among the men detailed by 
him for special service there are none 
whose steadiness cannot be implicitly 
relied on ; and it is at all times the duty 
of an officer of police to exercise more 
than common caution in observing and 
testing his subordinates, since to their im¬ 
mediate guardianship the lives and pro¬ 
perties of the people are entrusted. Mr. 
SAITO must have failed in this duty. It 
follows also that TSUDA Sanzo is held to 
be insane now, to have been insane at the 
time of committing the act, and to have 
shown recognisable symptoms of insanity 
before the nth instant. No medical 
verdict to that effect has yet been pub¬ 
lished, but we must assume that the 
authorities are professionally advised. 
With regard, however, to the Gover¬ 
nor of the Prefecture, it is extremely 
difficult to conceive the grounds of his 
removal from office. Mr. Oki is a man of 
proved administrative ability, and probably 
no official in Japan would have been more 
earnest and zealous in arranging a worthy 
reception for the CZAREVITCH. Moreover, 
he entered upon the duties of Governor 
only three days before the Otsu incident. 
It was morally impossible that he could 
have made any scrutiny into the record or 
condition of each individual constable 
detailed for service in connection with 
the visit of the PRINCE. For the general 
scheme of the arrangements within his 
jurisdiction he was, of course respon¬ 
sible, but we do not understand that there 
is any question upon that score. Whe¬ 
ther the dictates of caution were fully 
obeyed when the PRINCE IMPERIAL was 
permitted to drive in a jinrikisha separat¬ 
ed from his guards, and at the head of the 
line, may not unreasonably be doubted. 
Certainly if a CZAREVITCH were travelling 
in England or America, where Jews, Nihi¬ 
lists, and Socialists take refuge, no such 
procedure would be followed, and in 
Russian dominions it would be wholly 
out of the question. But His Imperial 
Highness had come from Kyoto in that 
fashion, and Governor OKI was not the 
person to suggest a change, unless his 
three days’ acquaintance with Shiga Pre¬ 
fecture had taught him that caution, super¬ 
fluous elsewhere, was needful within that 
particular district. Possibly it has been 
discovered that such was the case: that 
an exceptional state of affairs existed in 


I Shiga, and that the Governor should have 
been cognisant of it. But the thing is 
scarcely credible. Yet on no other sup¬ 
position can we imagine a cause for 
Governor OKI’S removal. Naturally he 
placed his resignation in the hands of the 
Authorities without loss of time, and to 
accept it might have been deemed ex¬ 
pedient for international reasons. But 
his removal from office, not his resigna¬ 
tion, is gazetted. It would be premature 
to express any strong opinion until fuller 
information is obtained, but we are sure 
that public sympathy will be deeply stirred 
in Mr. Oki’s behalf. An alternative ex¬ 
planation of the affair is that Russia asked 
for the removal of the Governor and the 
degradation of the Chief of Police. The 
notion can scarcely be entertained. Such 
conditions are proposed by a foreign Go¬ 
vernment only for the purpose of vindica¬ 
ting national dignity. In this case no 
need of vindication existed. It would 
have been impossible for Japan to offer 
fuller reparation than she had offered. 
From the Emperor downwards the whole 
nation had virtually bowed its head to 
Russia. Nothing could have been more 
profound, more wide-spread, or more 
sincere than the pain and regret shown by 
all classes of the people. If Russia was 
not satisfied, her mood must have been 
curiously exacting, and not at all in har¬ 
mony with the generally friendly nature 
of her policy towards Japan. She was 
certainly in a position to impose conditions, 
and Japan was morally bound to meet her 
with the fullest amenability. But the 
idea that Russia, failing to appreciate the 
temper of the nation, asked for anything 
in the nature of the measures announced 
by Saturday’s Gazette, is repugnant to 
our estimate of her sagacity and magnan¬ 
imity in dealing with friendly States. 
When fuller information is available there 
will doubtlesss be less difficulty in under¬ 
standing these events. For the present 
we must confess that their depths cannot 
be reached by the plummet of ordinary 
intelligence. 


THE TENDENCY OF THE TIME. 

-4.- 

M ANY Japanese hold that this country 
is now passing through a momentous 
epoch in its history, and that its situa¬ 
tion is attended by not a few dangers 
of a serious nature. One of these dan¬ 
gers, according to the Keizai Zasshi , is 
the conspicuous absence in the present 
Japanese statesmen of moral courage to 
bid defiance to the hostile clamour of 
ignorant public opinion. By way of pre¬ 
face, the Keizai gives a general view of 
the rise and fall of successive dynasties of 
rulers in Japan as well as in China, but 
what it states about the earlier periods is 
not much to the point. We may pass at 
once to the fall of the TOKUGAWA Dy¬ 
nasty. The undermining of that Dynasty 
is ascribed to the growth of public opinion 
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among the rising generation of the time. 
The Mciji Government, originally created 
by means of public opinion, has since 
been repeatedly compelled to yield to the 
same force, notably in connection with 
the contemplated sale of public property 
under the Colonial Department, and with 
the successive efforts of Counts Inouye 
and OKUMA to revise the existing treaties. 
The power of public opinion has become 
so great that, according to the view of 
some students of the' time, those at the 
helm of State—“the courageous and 
dauntless soshi of former days”—now 
find themselves in a helpless situation. 
Whatever they attempt is at once turned 
by the opposition into a means of attack¬ 
ing them. The opposition does not care 
a straw whether the policy it advocates 
is practicable or destructive. It simply 
seeks to embarass the Government. On 
the other hand, while such is the atti¬ 
tude of the public mind, those in power 
are lamentaly deficient in moral courage 
to pursue the course indicated by their 
mature judgment, regardless of adverse 
criticisms and even demonstrations on 
the part of the irresponsible portion of 
the public. The Tokyo journal is thus led 
to tear that the Meiji Government will be 
overthrown by the same agency to which its 
predecessor succumbed two and a half de¬ 
cades ago. Our contemporary concludes 
with the ominous words:—“From the ten¬ 
dency of the present times, it is to be ap¬ 
prehended that the country is destined once 
more to undergo a great disturbance.” 

The paper from which we quote this 
criticism and forecast is in no sense 
alarmist, being essentially a sober, thought¬ 
ful journal free from party prejudices. 
It echoes an opinion held for some time by 
observant foreigners. Theories of govern¬ 
ment, as stated by erudite philosophers, 
are pretty and convincing. They lay 
down general principles against which 
reason cannot revolt, and they indicate 
systems that command intelligent admira¬ 
tion. They do something else, too : they 
supply shallow theorists with arguments 
to assail every form of administration not 
on a level with book-borrowed standards. 
The careless critic, caught by the glamour 
of a phrase, shouts for “ government by 
the people and for the people,” denounc-j 
ing as a corrupt traitor or a selfish 
office-seeker every one opposed to the im¬ 
mediate realization of his ideal. Concrete 
facts have little concern for him. Not his 
the duty of dealing with them or the 
penalty of failing to recognise them. 
Irresponsible, he postures as a noble 
victim of that “ restless craving after 
good ” which supplies the pehny-a-liner 
with a perennial text and the agitator 
with a shibboleth. Japan is sorely beset by 
such faddists just now. They clamour for 
party government after the most approved 
models, and with nothing else will they 
be satisfied. During the past fivc-and- 
twenty years this country has been travel¬ 


ling at break-neck speed along a path of 
wholesale reform and innovation. Her 
rale of progress has been alarming. Often 
to sober onlookers a crippling fall seemed 
inevitable, but she remained erect, and 
happily still preserves her equilibrium. 
The feat is remarkable, but if we analyse 
it in detail something of the wonder dis¬ 
appears. For the great majority of these 
reforms have been either educational, 
constructive, or mechanical. Railways, 
telegraphs, a navy, an army, a postal 
system, school organization, a mercantile 
marine, codes of law, the elements of a 
judiciary, local government, and even a 
national assembly—all these things lie 
comparatively within the compass of wise 
statesmen and skilled administrators. It 
is necessary indeed that such reforms, to 
be successful, must be inaugurated under 
fairly favourable circumstances. But they 
need not be direct products of the 
nation’s conditio,!), and in this respect 
they differ radically from party govern¬ 
ment. Before party government can be 
introduced with any reasonable prospect 
of success, the people must be educat¬ 
ed up to it—in other words, parties must 
exist founded on intelligent principles, 
differentiated from one another by distinct 
lines, and including in their ranks men 
competent to assume the direction of State 
affairs at any moment. Are there such par¬ 
ties, or anything resembling such parties, 
in Japan to-day? Assuredly not. Amid 
all the conflicts, reconciliations, disinteg¬ 
rations and re-unions of the past three 
years, only one thread of pratical con¬ 
tinuity has made itself apparent in the 
manv-hued garment of political agitation, 
namely, hostility to the Government. We 
do not urge this necessarily as a fault. 
The issue nominally at stake being the 
substitution of a party Cabinet for a clan 
Cabinet, the opposition may claim, not 
unjustly, that its prime function is to over¬ 
throw' those in power, and that to reproach 
it with simple hostility to the Administra¬ 
tion would be misleading. But a closer 
scrutiny is essential. What we have to 
consider, in forming a practical estimate 
of the situation, is whether the Opposition 
is knit together by any bonds strong 
enough to secure cohesion in the event of 
its accession to power. No such bonds 
are discoverable. Even in face of the foe 
it seeks to overthrow, disaffection and dis¬ 
union are perpetual in its ranks. Where 
is the “great” Radical Party to-day? 
Split up into a number of sections that ex¬ 
pend their strength in mutual squabbles. 
Subordination, the first essential of suc¬ 
cessful union, appears to be impossible. 
A movement towards reorganization under 
the authoritative direction of Count iTA- 
GAKl, has thrown off a new ring of mal¬ 
contents, who believe that the personality 
and peculiar view's of the veteran chief 
stand in the way of accomplishing a gene¬ 
ral fusion of parties in opposition. If effec¬ 
tive alliance on the threshold of the cam¬ 


paign be unattainable, what hope is there 
of union after the battle? The Kaishin-to , 
on the other hand, though possessing 
many admirable elements, is still too 
weak to govern. It holds the balance 
of power, but not the substance. Party 
government to-day would mean anarchy. 
How many sessions of the Diet will be 
needed to lay the foundations of stable 
and competent parties, no one ventures to 
predict, but that the process of evolution 
must take place in parliament, and must 
constitute the most useful business of 
parliament for several years, can scarcely 
be questioned. In the meanwhile, how 
are the affairs of State to be administered ? 
We have not the smallest hesitation in 
answering, by clan combination. To the 
ears of theorists and book-worshippers 
“clan government” carries a sound of re¬ 
proach. They seem to themselves to be 
fighting for a fine cause when they de¬ 
nounce such a system. Excellent folks, 
let them fight on : facts will not always be 
against them. They will see their ideal 
realized if they live long enough. But the 
State has to be governed. The crisis of 
the Restoration brought Japan's greatest 
men to the front. They remain her great¬ 
est men to-day. Clansmen, as they in¬ 
evitably were, they accomplished their 
memorable achievement by the aid of the 
clans. By the same agency they erected on 
the ruins of feudalism a bureaucracy that 
has done for the country things which 
posterity will never cease to remember 
with gratitude. A bureaucracy is not the 
theorist’s ideal polity: clan combination 
does not satisfy his conception of an ad¬ 
ministrative instrument. But a bureau¬ 
cracy and clan combination have accom¬ 
plished in Japan results of unexampled 
excellence and thoroughness. Let us see 
what is to replace them before we shout 
for their extermination. Like the Keizai 
Zasshi, we view the present state of affairs 
with much uneasiness. Many of the con¬ 
spicuous men of the Meiji era have already 
separated themselves from the Admini¬ 
stration, and others are preparing to follow 
their example. Count Ito has stood 
aside; Count INOUYE has stood aside; 
Count OKUMA has stood aside; Count 
KuRODA has stood aside ; Count Yama- 
GATA has stood aside ; and there is 
strong probability that Counts Yamada 
and SAIGO, will leave the Cabinet ere 
long. It seems as though, little by little 
and by a quiet, automatic process, the 
representatives of the old clan system 
were stepping down from the high place 
of power and leaving it to occupants 
whose tenure cannot be so firm that 
their final displacement will involve a 
catastrophe. There are some who con¬ 
gratulate the country on these events. 
“If,” they say, " the men who made the 
Meiji era were seen clinging desperately 
to office and defying the operation of the 
forces called into existence by themselves, 
it might be feared that the next great step 
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in Japan’s constitutional progress would 
be attended by disturbance and tumult. 
But when we see that these men, having 
directed events up to a certain point, are 
now leaving them to shape themselves in 
the route inevitably laid out for them, we 
may hope that the story will reach its 
finale as quietly as it has advanced towards 
it through stages not less trying to the 
temper of the time or the forbearance of 
the actors.” Gladly would we share this 
optimism. To us, on the contrary, it 
seems that, the country not being at all 
ripe for party government, and its imma¬ 
turity being plainly recognised by the 
statesmen of the Meiji era, these are 
deliberately separating themselves from 
the administration in order to teach the 
nation the lesson of its own helplessness. 
Such a drastic measure, though necessary, 
perhaps, to bring the Opposition to its 
senses, cannot be regarded without dis¬ 
quiet. To use a homely metaphor, the 
meat may be overdone before the process 
of allowing it to stew in its own juice can 
be arrested. 


JAPANESE PORCELAIN. 

- ♦ - 

T HE vernacularpress recently contained 
some allusions to the trade in Japanese 
porcelain, suggesting that on the whole 
the trade is not in a prosperous condition, 
and that the potters are bestirring them¬ 
selves to secure more animated custom. 
America is regarded as the chief market. 
We read that Chinese modern porcelains 
have lost caste in the United States, and 
that purchasers there look first for ware of 
German manufacture and give their pre¬ 
ference in the second place to Japanese. 
Relying on this information, Mr. KaTO 
KANEZABL’RO and several other Tokyo ex¬ 
perts have formed a company for the pur¬ 
pose of supplying the American market. 
Statements of similar purport have so 
often appeared in the Japanese press that 
we read them now with a certain measure 
of listlessness. It has long been recognised 
that an immense field for the porcelain 
industry offers in Japan, but that its suc¬ 
cessful development under existing cir¬ 
cumstances is more than problematical. A 
certain growth has indeed taken place 
during the past six years. The export 
figures since 1885 stand as follow :— 

° Value of 

Exports. 

Year. Yen. 

Porcelain, Faience, and Pottery 1885 ... 695,269 

Porcelain, Faience, and Potteiy 1886 ... 1,002,214 
Porcelain, Faience, and Pottery 1887 ... 1,311,901 
Porcelain, Faience, and Pottery 1888 ... 1,295,316 
Porcelain, Faience, and Pottery 1889 ... 1,449,888 
Porcelain, Faience, atid Pottery 1890 ... 1,245,956 
It thus appears that the export in 1890 
doubled that in 1885, but, on the other 
hand, since 1887 there has been no pro¬ 
gress, and last year’s returns showed a 
considerable falling off. What are the 
causes underlying this unsatisfactory state 
of affairs? We believe that they are 
simple and easily explained. Technical 
difficulties stand at the head of the list, 


though not, perhaps, of prime importance. 
With incomparably abundant supplies of 
choice materials at hand, the Japanese pot¬ 
ter does not possess sufficient knowledge to 
employ them so as to obtain sure results. 
At Seto, for example, where immense 
quantities of porcelain are manufactured 
for export, two ingredients are chiefly used 
to form the “ mass.” In one of these the 
quantity of silica varies from 49 to 82 per 
cent., and the quantity of alumina from 
37 to 63; in the other, the silica varies 
from 98 to 66 and the alumina from 0.5 to 
19. It is evident that in employing such 
materials according to any rule which 
takes note of quantities only and does not 
regard composition, the results obtained 
must be a lottery. And so indeed they 
are, for not only has the potter to reckon 
upon a large percentage of failures, but he 
is also precluded from attempting the 
manufacture of many articles offering a 
profitable field for his industry if better 
directed. The obvious remedy for this 
state of affairs is a combination of manu¬ 
facturers and the establishment of an insti¬ 
tution to analyse and, if necessary, to 
procure and distribute the raw materials. 
This difficulty, however, though obviously 
fatal to any really extensive development 
of the industry, does not prevent the 
potter from turning out great quantities of 
fine ware worthy to be offered in any 
market. Much more serious, so far as 
concerns the immediate prospects of the 
trade, is the want of intelligent direction 
in respect of shapes and decoration. If 
the potter works for foreign custom he 
must adapt his products to foreign needs. 
This necessity he recognises, to some ex¬ 
tent, by manufacturing tea-sets, dessert 
plates and services, vases, and so forth. 
But in ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of his tea and coffee sets there appear 
pots, bowls, and ewers so clumsy and un¬ 
attractive that the cups and saucers ac¬ 
companying them are disfigured by their 
proximity. The consequence is that the 
buyer nearly always desires to take the 
cups and saucers alone, but the seller usu¬ 
ally hesitates to break the set, or, if he 
consents, is obliged to make so small a 
reduction on account of the rejected pieces 
that a bargain cannot be struck. If, again, 
there is question of a dessert service, how 
often does it happen that shapes and sizes 
suitable for the proposed purpose are 
offered? Very seldom indeed. The great 
majority of the sets are quite unsalable, 
and the loss thus incurred either cripples 
the potter, or compels him to ask prohibi¬ 
tive prices for his successful pieces. This 
radical defect of intelligent direction runs 
through the whole of modern Japan’s art 
industries. Even in such costly and beau¬ 
tiful work as the so-called “ cloisson-less ” 
enamels of Namikawa in Tokyo and his 
scarcely smaller rival in Nagoya, we find 
innumerable specimens of almost shocking¬ 
ly inartistic character. The enameller 
is not in fault: 4 iis skill and accuracy 


are above reproach. With the designer 
lies the mistake. It is incredible that 
workmen should be deliberately set down 
to reproduce in enamels, at great out¬ 
lay of labour and money, designs pal¬ 
pably faulty in drawing and grossly 
defective in conception. Yet this strange 
want of judgment is persistently conspicu¬ 
ous, and chiefly to the number of failures 
resulting from faults of design must be 
attributed the nearly deterrent prices of 
NAMIKAWA’S successfulspecimens. Sothe 
industry revolves in a vitiated circle. We 
cannot reasonably expect that Japanese 
artists should understand the needs of the 
foreign market, but it ought to be possible 
to supply guidance. The evident deside¬ 
ratum is a school of design, properly or¬ 
ganised and of sufficiently wide scope to 
be generally useful. At the Art School in 
Uyeno, under the able direction of Mr. 
Okakura, a great deal is accomplished in 
the way of educating designers. But the 
purpose of the school is to train artists 
rather than to supply the industrial needs 
of the day. It is not in touch with manu¬ 
facturers, and it has done little, if anything, 
to assist them. Still groping in the dark 
and hoping either by happy accident or 
costly experience to suit his products to 
foreign demand, the Japanese art-artizan, 
one of this country’s chief sources of 
wealth, sees a great part of his fine effort 
wasted, and remains poor and unsuccess¬ 
ful though prosperity and triumph are 
certainly within his reach. We suggest 
no sacrifice of Japanese art motives and 
methods on the altar of Occidental taste. 
Far from it. Japan’s strength and hope 
of achievement lie in preserving the dis¬ 
tinctive character of her own genius. But 
we do say that to Occidental demand al¬ 
most entirely have Japanese art-artizans 
to look for the support of their industries, 
and that their first business is to encourage 
and minister to that demand. Shut them 
off from the markets of the West, and it will 
fare with them as it would have fared with 
sericulture and tea-growing had not PERRY 
and Elgin come to Uraga. The dolcc- 
far-nientc , patronage of feudal chiefs has 
been exchanged for the hard practicality 
of the Western householder, who, though 
happily for Japan, his modern education 
makes him seek beauty and utility com¬ 
bined, will not be content with the latter 
without the former. It is pitiable to ob¬ 
serve how fine capacity and patient industry 
are lost in Japan through want of experi¬ 
enced direction and wise organization. 


THE “ KOKKAI ” ON MISSIONARIES. 

-4.- 

I T is impossible to pass without strong 
protest the articles lately published by 
the Kokkai on the subject of missionary la¬ 
bours in Japan. We cannot, indeed, per¬ 
suade ourselves to think that such writing 
appeals to any wide circle of readers or in¬ 
dicates any general feeling. It is probably 
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the expression of some specially educated 
and comparatively limited sentiment, with 
which the great majority of the Japanese 
have no genuine sympathy. Still, it ap¬ 
pears in the columns of a journal having 
access to a large section of the public, and 
its mischievous consequences may be cor¬ 
respondingly grave. Everybody recog¬ 
nises that among the foreign communities 
in Japan and China there is an element 
bitterly hostile to the missionary. From 
time to time the views of this singular 
coterie find exposition in the columns of 
some third-rate journal, the exceeding ran¬ 
cour of the language employed and the 
bitter bias of the writer furnishing a suffi¬ 
cient refutation of the theories advanced. 
Various explanations of so strange a mood 
have been hazarded, but inasmuch as nei¬ 
ther the missionaries themselves nor their 
friends are disposed to say painful things, 
the backbiters escape with tolerable im¬ 
munity. Perhaps we must be prepared 
to encounter a similarly hostile tendency 
among the Japanese, but assuredly the 
columns of the Kokkai are not the place 
where we should have gone to look for any 
manifestation of it. Roughly speaking 
there are some 700 Protestant Christian 
missionaries in Japan at present. These, 
with a very few exceptions, the Kokkai 
classes as second-rate men, not competent 
to find employment at home, and not 
courageous enough to go and preach the 
gospel in the interior of Africa or the 
South Sea Islands, where dangers and 
hardships are to be encountered. The 
exceptions are a handful of pioneer mis¬ 
sionaries who came here in the very early 
days when foreigners carried their lives in 
their hands. For no better reason than 
because a measure of peril attended pro- 
pagandisin at that era, the Kokkai ap¬ 
pears to think that propagandists were 
then able and sincere men. With the 
disappearance of danger disappeared also, 
according to its view, all incentive to 
the coming of clever and zealous preach¬ 
ers of the gospel. The conclusion is 
that the successors of the pioneer mis¬ 
sionaries are persons not worthy of 
employment at home, who cqme to 
Japan merely to lead a life of ease and 
economy among its peaceful people, in its 
beautiful climate, and under circumstances 
not easily found elsewhere. This sweep- 
ing general charge is supplemented by the 
particular accusation that missionaries pur¬ 
chase large tracts of land in the names of 
Japanese, build magnificent houses there,; 
and live luxuriously. Even their work as 
educationalists is decried. Students taught 
by them are said to know only foreign 
languages and foreign literature, having 
made little or no progress in the sciences, 
and as for their system of female educa¬ 
tion, it is condemned wholesale. The 
Kokkai finally recommends them to pack 
up their traps and go home as quickly as 
possible. 

It will be observed that this criticism, 


however unjust, is cleverly couched in 
such general terms as to be difficult of 
direct refutation. That portion of it which 
refers to the purchase of land in the names 
of Japanese is true in fact, but nothing 
could be less accurate than the complexion 
imparted to it. Land acquired by mis¬ 
sionaries outside the settlements is invari¬ 
ably intended for the building of schools, 
hospitals, or some other charitable institu¬ 
tion. Residences erected for missionaries 
on such sites are subordinate affairs, and 
to apply the term magnificent to them is a 
total misnomer. We have never seen one 
that approached magnificence, or exceeded 
the bounds of the most ordinary comfort. 
Sometimes they are spacious, but in such 
cases it will invariably be found that they 
include class-rooms, or that they shelter 
more than one family. The writer in the 
Kokkai would discover, did he take pains 
to investigate, that the strictest economy 
is exercised in all these matters. For the 
rest, if he thinks that to mortify the flesh is 
an essential trait of sincere propagandism, 
the only answer to be made is that we no 
longer live in the days when men tortured 
their bodies to prove their sincerity ; no 
longer worship a deity \\ho is supposed 
to take pleasure in the sufferings of 
his creatures. The Protestant mis¬ 
sionary lives about as frugally and eco¬ 
nomically as is possible for an educated 
gentleman. The notion that he should 
eschew everything but the barest neces¬ 
saries, should refrain from all social plea¬ 
sures, and, in a general way, should treat 
his body as though it belonged to a com¬ 
mon labourer or mechanic, has descended 
from the age of semi-barbarous fanaticism, 
and accords better with the rites of Baal 
or Astaroth than with the worship of the 
Christian's Deity. We once heard an 
honest and doubtless well-intentioned man 
denounce missionaries in the most un¬ 
measured terms, but when pressed to 
assign reasons for his asperity, he had 
nothing to say except that some lady mis¬ 
sionaries, travelling by a steamer which he 
commanded, had declined to be landed on 
a remote island, not their destination ; and 
that he himself had, at a certain period 
of his career, been obliged to wash decks 
during snow and frost in bare feet, 
which was rougher work, he opined, than 
Missionaries were in the habit of per¬ 
forming. The Kokkai does not seem to 
stand on solider ground than this gentle¬ 
man did. Like him, it has a vague idea 
that missionaries should always be preach¬ 
ing among cannibals or savages, and that 
the intervals of their active propagandism 
should be devoted to self-torment of some 
kind or other. But though this quaint 
conception provokes only laughter, we do 
not find it so easy to treat lightly our To¬ 
kyo’s contemporary’s attempt to discredit 
the educational efforts of the missionaries. 
What they have accomplished in this line, 
what they are yearly accomplishing, de¬ 
serves to be kept in grateful remem¬ 


brance by Japan for all time. It is true 
that the curricula of missionary schools 
do not always include scientific training 
of a high character. But it is also true 
that by means of missionary schools a 
sound and sufficient education has been 
given to thousands and tens of thousands 
of Japanese youths who would otherwise 
have been condemned to comparative ig¬ 
norance. We did not suppose it possible 
that any thoughtful Japanese, above all the 
editor of a journal like the Kokkai , could 
be at once so ungrateful and so unjust as to 
sneer at the admirable record of missionary 
educational work in this country. 

But perhaps we err in discussing this 
criticism on its own merits. Perhaps the 
true inwardness of the attack is to be 
found in a subsequent article, where the 
Kokkai contrasts the lives and methods of 
Roman Catholic missionaries with those of 
Protestant, very much to the advantage of 
the former. The Roman Catholics, we 
read, are men of true benevolence, who 
practise the utmost self-denial, who make 
Japan their home, and who sacrifice every¬ 
thing to their cause ; whereas the Protest¬ 
ants, while living luxuriously enough, save 
a large part of their salaries and regard 
the country merely as a money-earning 
place, to be abandoned when it has proved 
sufficiently profitable, much as Chinese 
labourers regard America. Was it for the 
purpose of drawing this miserable contrast 
that the Kokkai wrote, and did it imagine 
that any Roman Catholic missionary would 
approve such writing for one moment? 

The public knows well what the Roman 
Catholic missionary is in Japan; what a 
life he leads of noble heroism, of untiring 
but absolutely unostentatious benevolence, 
of perpetual but never demonstrative self- 
denial. Never from the lips of such men 
has there issued a word of disparagement 
of their Protestant fellow-workers, and to 
listen to the latter is to hear only generous 
and genuine appreciation of the former. 
If the Kokkai , in lending its columns to a 
traducer of the Protestant missionary, be¬ 
lieves that it is helping the cause of the 
Roman Catholic, we can only marvel at its 
complete misapprehension of the spirit of 
Christian propagandism in this country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- ♦- 

THE ATTACK ON THE CZAREVITCH. 

To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —There are foreigners, neither Nihilists nor 
even Radicals, who feel that these excellent 
Japanese are allowing their very natural mortifica¬ 
tion with rcgai d to the attack on the Czarevitch 
to cairy them to ultra extremes of atonement. 
Theie is a point wheie civilized politeness comes 
dangerously near undignified debasement. A 
vast deal of woidly wisdom is contained in the 
maxim qui s’ excuse s’ accuse. It is much to the 
honour of Japan that such sincere surprise, as 
well as sympathetic condolence, should be uni¬ 
versally felt and expressed because a fanatic 
lunatic tried to assassinate a representative of 
the divine light to rule. But in Europe to day, 
and in Russia especially, eveiy head of every 
Government may reasonably expect sooner or later, 
once or many times, to serve as a target. Every 
year political malcontents or common maniacs 
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are prompted lo these ci imes by hysteria and patri¬ 
otic conviction, or by vulgar thirst for notoriety. 
Lawlessness based on one or oilier, or both, of these 
motives, is unfortunately of such very common 
occurrence in Europe, that really Japan need not 
feel so very humiliated because her political assas¬ 
sins or religious fanatics aie not more law-abiding 
than those of Western civilizations. 

This crescendo of apology, culminating in the 
disgrace of one who had been but two days go¬ 
vernor of the province; this embassy of a Piinee 
of the Blood, and an Admiral of the Fleet, who are 
to post off to St. Petersburg after the rctieating 
Czaievitch; this humbling of themselves befoie 
that Govei nment of all others the most impotent 
to eradicate intestine crime—all this, seems lo me 
exaggerated. The proverbial pluck of his family, 
intelligent diplomacy, and usual politeness will 
doubtless dictate an acte de presence on the party 
of the Crown Prince at Tokyo, if only for two days. 

japan has already made moie than the neces 
sary ample apology, so let her now show no cring¬ 
ing or supei fluotis humility. 

Tsuda Sanzo has given but a flesh wound to the 
Czarevitch. Time only can show how serious a 
blow he has struck at treaty revision ! 

I am, Sir, &c., 

AN AMERICAN CONSERVATIVE. 

Tokyo, May 17th. 


MR. ERNEST HART ON CHOLERA 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH ADMIN I- 
STRA TION IN JAPAN. 

- ♦- 

Mr. Ernest Hart delivered an address by in¬ 
vitation on the I2lh inst. before, and was afterwards 
entertained at a banquet by, the medical prac¬ 
titioners of Tokyo, at the Seiyoken, Uyeno. Dr. 
Saneyoshi, Deputy-Inspector Geneial of Fleets and 
Hospitals, presided, and interpreted Mr. Hail's 
remarks to the audience. 

The following gentlemen were subscribers to the 
banquet:—Messrs. Indo Gentoku, Ishiguro Cliulo- 
ku, Ino Shunki, Ikedani Yeijiro, Iwasaki Shusaku, 
Ito Snketaka, Hasegawa Tai, Hara Rishin, Hana- 
okn Dekisuke, Harada Teikichi, Toki Masajiro, 
Katagiri Shigeakira, Kato Tokijiro, Kasukawa 
Arinohu, Yoshimatsu Bunji, Tajiro Yoshinoii, 
Takagi Kanehiro, Taguchi Atsunobu, Takamatsu 
Ryoun, Tamura Ryosai, Nakazaka Sltuji, Nauti- 
Icawa Shin, Nunakata Ryu, Nomura Shozo, Kuwa- 
ta Kohei, Kuze Yoshitaka 4 Kumakawa Soyetsu, 
Kuzume Itaro, Yamori Kanichi, Yamakawa Yuki- 
yoshi, Yamazaki Genshu, Makiyama Shukyo, 
Maru To, Matsuyama Toan, Matsuyama Seiji, 
Matukawa Seijiro, Kondo Geurei, Yeguchi Yu- 
zuru, Yema Slumkei, Anzai Tokunori, Ando Ma- 
satane, Aiikabe Sei-ichi, Sato Tamotsu, Sasaki 
Tomei, Sasaki Toyo, Saneyoshi Yasuzumi, Sarnia 
Kota, Sakamoto Shigenori, Kiiibuchi Kosai, Mi¬ 
yake Naonojo, Miyamoto Clui, Mima Yoshizumi, 
Miyashita Shunkichi, Jimpo Buusuke, Mori- 
yasu Shimpei, Sewaki Hisao, Sudo Suyekichi, 
Suyematsu Jun, Suzuki Manjiro, Suzuki Sogen, 
Suda Tetsuzo. Among those present as guests 
we«e: Messis. Tano Mitstiyoshi, Segawa Shozo, 
Ikuta Kiyosada, Shibuya Yo, Nakamura Yoslii- 
masu, Mitsuta Hiroshige, Sasaki Tosui, Naka- 
muia Shigeharu, Ban Seizaburo, Nakagawa Han- 
nosuke, Kawamura Hoslhi, Ito Sei-ichiro, Asai 
Senzaburo, Kaburage Torn, Suzuki Yoshilatsii, 
Kitao Jenichiro, Sumikawa Yasutami, Katayama 
Horin, Osawa Kenji, Kobayashi Ko, Kuwabara 
Morolake, Osawa Ryoho, Yamamoto Seian, 
Hongo Hauzo, Takinami Hisashi, Matsumoto 
Misao, Yatsumiya Hidezo, Kusoda Kenzo, Ima- 
mura Shigenori, Nitoda Tokitane, Ar iga Takuji, 
Sogawa Shozo, Morooka Soshrin, Tada Tanyo, 
Minayoshi Bun, Nishikawa Tomoyoshi, Ishida 
Junzaburo, Higuchi Jnnshi, Yamomoto Keitaro, 
Arakawa Yoinei, Kikuchi Koan, Hagiwara San- 
kei, Nishimiya Toyohachi, Ogawa Michikazu, 
Osawa Tomesaburo, Ishikawa Tatsugen, Kikuchi 
Takemaru, Ogawa Ryotei, KodaShosaku, Rokugo 
Masahiro, Morimoto Gennostike, Azuma Utaro, 
Fukui Nobuloshi, Kawamoto Shigejiro, Tatar a 
Gentaro, Kosuge Shuseki, Okubo Yasuzane, Suga 
Toshihide.Sasagawa Junichi, Imamura Tsunakiyo, 
Ternda Junzo, Banno Hidekata, Takata Kishiro, 
Ito Shinzo, Takemura Kichiji, Kitajima Tsune 
yasu, Kashimura Kiyonori, Futakami Kanji, 
Hauaoka ICeizo, Uchitori Toyotaro, Shiudu Ryo 
nosuke, and Abe Tokutaro. 

Mr. Fraser, H.R M.’s Minister to Japan, had 
intended lo be present, but was at the last un¬ 
avoidably prevented, and sent his apologies. Some 
official pei sons whose presence had been expected, 
were also similaily prevented by pressure of busi¬ 
ness arising out of the exciting incidents of the day. 

Mr. Hart said—Gentlemen, it is a great honour 


to be welcomed for the second time by so influen 
(ial an assemblage of professional colleagues in 
a foreign country, and it is also a great respon- 
sibility lo be called upon to address them. I 
shall best fulfil that responsibility by trying to 
make the occasion one of solid, public usefulness. 
With that object I shall speak ol one or two subjects 
which are of high impoi lance lo every nation, public 
health, the prevention of epidemic: disease, and the 
impiovemeut of medical education. On some ol 
these various questions an experience of many 
yeats in Europe and especially of Biiiish me¬ 
thods and results prompts me to offer lo you 
some remarks and suggestions. These will ie 
commend themselves lo you and to those who 
shape legislation here, and who conduct the affaiis 
of this country. The progress of medical know¬ 
ledge has made, I see, great strides in Japan'. 

I have already, on a former occasion at the' 
Koyokan, spoken lo you in admiration of the 
chief woik of your University in Tokyo and of, 
the accomplishments of its professots. But, gentle- j 
men, it is still necessary to crown the edifice, and 
lo fulfil over a wider range the needs of Japan. ! 
I have spoken of this at Osaka recently with the 
appioval of the great body of medical men theie. 
Speaking here in the capital of Japan, at the seat 
of Government, and in the presence of so many 
influential and respected persons, let me biiefly 
recapitulate. You have llwee doors of enhance to 
the medical profession—they are not all equally 
well guarded—the University, the medical schools, 
and the prefectural schools. The latter especially 
are foiced into a competition for students and a 
struggle for existence. Such a competition tends 
inevitably lo become a competition downwards. 
It may easily end, however well it may have 
began, and with whatever good intentions, in 
flooding the countiy with imperfectly educated 
and therefore incompetent practitioners. This 
result is indeed almost inevitable in the natme of 
things. We had once such a state of things in 
Great Britain, and have pul an end to it. I beg 
you to profit by our British experience. Do not 
attempt to discourage or to crush out the excellent 
initiative of your prefectural schools. Do not 
discourage local effort and growth, but remedy; 
their obvious defects and the danger to the State 
by persuading your Government to establish a 
geneial, ceulial, Medical Council. On this Council 
let the Uuivetsity, the medical schools, and the 
prefectuial schools each be represented by a 
delegate appointed by each of them. Let the 
Government nominate one third of the total num¬ 
ber as its representatives. Let power be given 
to this Council by law to lay down the requisite 
curricula of medical education throughout the 
empire. Let it have legal power and duty to 
pi escribe the requisite apparatus for teaching—as 
a minimum—at each school or college. Let it 
have the legal power and duty to prescribe 
the minimum examination by which any man 
shall receive the license to practise, and let it have 
the duty of inspecting and supervising the licens¬ 
ing examinations. Only in this way can an ade¬ 
quate and minimum qualification be safely as¬ 
sured; only in this way can security be had that 
an increasing proportion of practitioners will not 
as at present be admitted to practice, which have 
neither been adequately educated nor adequately 
tested. No arbiliary measuies will be adopted 
by a Council so constituted. All interests anti 
needs and all local conditions will he considered, 
because all will be represented. Thus public in¬ 
terests will be safeguai ded and the highest intei esls 
of medical education and medical efficiency will 
be promoted. As one result, I think it will soon 
be found that it is not possible to turn out a large 
body of efficient practitioners without much gieatei 
provision for bedside study than your students at 
present enjoy. Without continuous study at the 
bedside of patients in hospital wards for a consider¬ 
able pail of the medical curriculum, it is not pos¬ 
sible to turn out efficient practitioners. Laboratoiy 
research, physiological research, pathological woik 
are insufficient without large facilities for bedside 
study. Do not let your close study of German 
methods blind you lo the fact that no amount of 
bacteriological research or physiological experi¬ 
ment can be a substitute for sound pi actical clinical 
teaching in medicine and surgery in the wards 
themselves. Not even the smallest school, with 
the most limited number of students, can safely 
pretend to turn out efficient practitioners with a 
less number of patients lo study from than 100. 
That is the minimum with which in Great Bi i- 
tain any school is allowed to exist. If it has not 
100 beds in an hospital it is not accepted as a 
place where students can be taught. We are ac¬ 
customed to hospitals of four and five bundled 
to eight hundred beds from which to teach. 
Judge, then, how absurdly inadequate are the 
clinical resources at present in your great Uni¬ 
versity. Remember that it is from bedside 


clinical study, from the observation of patients 
and of diseases, that have sprung all the greatest 
results which have revolutionized the practice of 
medicine and suigeiy in the last IOO years. I am 
afi aid that not all of you have as laige an acquaint¬ 
ance as might be desiied with English and 
Fiench literature in which these results are mainly 
recorded. It was by observation and study of 
patients and at the bedside that Jenner discoveied 
and w'o.ketl out vaccination ; that Hunter intro¬ 
duced the tieing of arteries, the cure of aneurism 
by ligature, and laid down the basis of our 
present docti ine of syphillis: that the Dublin sur¬ 
geons introduced the treatment of aneurism by 
pressure. It was bedside study that led Brodie 
to the successful treatment of joint disease. It 
was clinical study that enabled Liston lo revolution¬ 
ize the treatment of wounds and to banish the 
ointments of ancient times. It was in the wards 
of the hospital that Fergusson and his pupils stu¬ 
died, laid down, established, and practised the 
excision of joints. Bedside study made Simpson 
the great man he was, and introduced choloroform. 
It was clinical study which enabled Sir William 
Jenner to establish the difference between typhoid 
fever and typhus fever, one of the most life-saving 
discoveries made in our time. It was hospital study 
in France which gave the knowledge and the use¬ 
fulness to leading French surgeons which enabled 
then) by introducing lithotomy to revolutionize the 
tieatment of stone in the bladder. It was from 
the hospitals of Fiance that there came to us the 
stetliescope and the speculum. It was in the hos¬ 
pital wards that Bakei Biien, Spencer Wells, and 
Lawrence Tail in England, and Marion Sims in 
America have created and woiked out the new 
and life-saving science of gynakology as we now 
understand it. And finally it was in the wards 
that Lister applied scientific knowledge and work¬ 
ed out the antiseptic and aseptic methods in 
surgeiy which he is now woiking, and which have 
saved more lives than all the armies and all the 
generals of our time have destroyed. Do not 
theiefore rely exclusively either on the laboratory 
or the lecture room. Let me hope that one result 
of the establishment of a geneial medical Council 
of ^education and legislation such as I am pro¬ 
posing lo you would be this: to require that every 
school shall have for the study of its students a 
hospital of at least one hundred beds always filled 
with patients ; that every student lieie as in Great 
Bi itaiu will be required before presenting himself 
for examination lo have spent at least two years 
•in the hospital wards, and to have acted during 
that time for at least three months as a clinical 
clerk and for three months as a suigical dresser; 
that he will be required to have gone tin ough a 
class of instruction in medical surgery, dressing, 
bandaging, and practical suigery ; that he will be 
requit ed to have attended under supei vision at 
least twenty cases of childbiitli before being al¬ 
lowed to present himself for examination. We 
do not consider it safe lo lum out and declare a 
man to be qualified who shall be called upon to 
attend women befoie he shall be shown lo have per¬ 
sonally attended ladies befoi e being qualified. The 
examinations, loo, need to be clinical and practical 
as well as theoretical and in writing. All this, I am 
suie, a Geneial Medical Council will establish. 
Pardon me if in endeavouring to be concise I have 
been forced to seem dogmatic. 1 desire to repay 
your kindness lef day by trying to be a little useful. 
Let me lui u lo another subject of palpitating 
interest to the whole nation. Japan suffers greatly 
from the ravages of choleia. During the last 13 
years, in six successive epidemics she has lost 
upwaids of 313,000 lives from this scouige alone, 
not to speak of the suffeiingsof those who have 
passed through it and suivived, nor of the im- 
povei ishmenl and gi ief of the bereaved families. 
Ibis is an unnecessary and a preventible loss and 
suffeiing. You can leach the nation how to free 
itself fiom cholera as we have done in Great 
Biitain. It is a power which lies in your own 
hands, and by properly spreading the necessary 
knowledge and impiessing it on your legislators 
you can easily and entirely save Japan fiom cho¬ 
lera. If cholera comes to Japan so often ; if it 
slays so long; and if it inflicts such severe losses, 
it is because its entry is facilitated ; its stay is 
invited; and its extension is favoured. Alone 
among Asiatic peoples you possess the naluial ad¬ 
vantages and the cultivated intelligence which 
enable you lo resist the entry of cholera, and lo 
deprive it of the means by which it fastens and 
preys upon your population. In Great Biitain 
we are an island people like Japan, and we have 
woiked out the pioblem effectually. Cholera has 
many mysteiies. We ate as far as ever from 
knowing how to cure it. Even Koch’s discovery 
of the cholera bacillus has done nothing lo solve 
the therapeutic problem. But we know how 
lo ward off cholera; we know how lo prevent 
it from propagating itself, and with it from pro- 
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pagating oilier kindred diseases. This know¬ 
ledge is mainly due to a comparatively obscuie 
practitioner, Dr. Snow, of London, and to another 
medical gentleman for many years medical officer 
of health in England. In the great cholera epi¬ 
demic of 1846 in England, which destroyed 40,000 
lives, Snow observed that one patt of a street was 
swept by cholera while the other was comparatively 
free. He proved that this was connected with the 
fact that all those people where the cholera was 
most pestilential were drinking the water of a 
celebiated local well. The water was very nice 
and spatkling, and pleasant to taste—so much so 
that people sent for it from all parts of London. 
Snow tiaced that out, and he found that when¬ 
ever that water went the cholera went with it. He 
examined the water and the position of the well. 
He found that the water was polluted with much 
organic matter, and he found that it communi¬ 
cated by a cleft in the ground with the cesspool 
of a house into which cholera patients had been 
brought, so that the cholera matter passed into 
the well. That clue was followed up and ela¬ 
borately worked out. Two large water com¬ 
panies were at that time supplying a large part of 
London, nearly a million of its inhabitants, with 
drinking water. One was supplying water from 
the Thames, very much polluted with organic— 
that is cesspool matter; the other was supplying 
water from the Thames rather higher up and 
much less polluted with sewage water. Of the 
many thousands that died in that disti ict, 40 per¬ 
cent. more died who were drinking the mote pol- ; 
luted water, than of those who were drinking the 
less polluted water. The company supplying the 
worse water was after the epidemic obliged to take 
its water from a point very much higher up the river, 
so as to supply a very much purer water. In the 
next epidemic of cholera, 16 years afterwards, the 
proportions of deaths of the people dr inking the 
water of the two companies was precisely inverted. 
Medical men forced these facts upon the attention 
of the Legislature, and the London water supply 
was taken from a very much higher source and 
became almost—not quite—pure. From that time 
we have had no more cholera epidemics in Lon¬ 
don with one exception, which is in itself very 
instructive. In 1866 cholera was very prevalent 
on the continent of Europe. As our water supply 
was then, although not absolutely all that it ought 
to be, relatively pretty nearly pure, we had no 
great apprehensions of cholera in Loudon. But 
on a sudden, an outbreak occurred in the poorest 
part of East London, Whitechapel, which caused 
an immense number of cases and deaths, 16,000 
cases in all and 6,000 deaths. I was then editing 
a medical paper, and I said to one of my assistants 
—“There can be no cholera epidemic in England 
—at least without its having its cause in polluted 
water. Go down and see what those people are 
drinking.” That gentleman was the late Mr. 
N. Radcliff. He went, and came back, and 
said : “ The .people are all drinking the water 

of the East London Water Company.” The 
water was taken from the river Lea and the 
Company showed us that they had the most effi¬ 
cient filter beds, that this filtered water was the 
same water that they had been in the habit of 
supplying. But further investigation showed that 
for a few days one of their filter beds had been out 
of order. During two or three days, therefore, 
they had been taking part of their water direct 
from the river Lea and supplying it to the people 
to drink, without the long comse of purification 
in successive filler beds which it ought to have 
undergone. That time precisely cm responded 
with the outbreak of the cholera epidemic. But 
that was not enough. Mete ordinaly diit will 
no moi e ptoduce cholera of itself, cholera being 
a specific disease, than ordinary dirt will produce 
small-pox. It is bad enough to diink highly dilu¬ 
ted sewerage at any time, although some people 
seem not to object to it and others are unwillingly 
foiced to do it, under the name of drinking water. 
To produce cholera the water di unk must be speci¬ 
fically poisoned with cholera genus. We had 
then to find out how was this water poisoned 
with cholera germs. Not many days befoie—a 
week or ten days befoie—a ship had arrived from 
abroad atthepoitof Weymouth, having cholera 
patients on board. Some of the patients had 
been allowed to leave the ship, it being sup¬ 
posed they were nearly well, and to go to a 
village in Essex. They had poisoner! the cess¬ 
pools ; and the cesspools had leaked into the 
local well and forty deaths had occuried there. It 
was a small well and in an isolated place. One 
family had come to a little house at the side of this 
river Lea ; they had poisoned the cesspool of that 
house, and the cesspool had leaked into the river 
just at the time the company was suplying the 
river water unfiltered to the East End of London. 
So that one instance of neglect and one case of 
pollution sufficed, the Lea being a big liver, and 


Loudon a populous city, to give 16,000 people 
the cholera and to kill 6,000 of them. We 
have taken that lesson to heart and our water 
supply generally speaking is now so pine—al¬ 
though it is not so pure but that we have small 
epidemics due to local negligence—we have no fear 
in England of another visitation of cholera, and 
have escaped all recent cholera epidemics. We 
have had none now since 1866. Other countries in 
Europe have profitled only imperfectly and more 
slowly by our experience and by our results. They 
have consequently suffered in many instances 
most severely from recent epidemics, but the 
particulars, of which I shall only give you a 
few, are not less instructive than our own. 
1’wo of the countries have most neglected the puri¬ 
fication of water supply are Spain and Italy—you 
all know how Spain suffeied four years ago. But 
the most instructive examples can be diawn from 
Italy. Naples is a great city, somewhat like 
Tokyo, with about the same number of inhabitants, 
having a large andciowded population diinking 
their water largely from wells which are apt to 
be polluted by cesspools. The water supply of 
Naples,—pardon me for saying so,—was almost 
as bad as the water supply of Tokyo—in some re- 
pecls probably worse. When the cholera was 
approaching Naples a correspondent wrote to 
The Times to say: " The authorities here are 
becoming very much scared at the approach of 
cholera, and are taking all soi ts of sanitary pre¬ 
cautions. They are cleaning out the seweis and 
pouring carbolic acid in quantities into the cess¬ 
pools. One disagreeable consequence is that out¬ 
drinking water is beginning to taste veiy strongly 
of catholic acid.” That sufficiently indicated, I 
think, the ease with which the matter fiotn the 
cesspools filtered into the wells. Now, then, what 
happened P The cholera came ; it swept Naples 
like a pestilence. People died at the 1 ate of five 
and six hundred a day sometimes, until the deaths 
amounted to 30,000, and Naples was visited by 
one of the worst pestilences that have ever been 
known in any' great city. The chuiches were open 
day and night; piocessions took place through the 
stieels; the King came down; large sums were 
voted from public charity, and nothing sufficed to 
stay the pestilence until it wore itself out. Rome, 
by the wisdom of the ancients, is supplied with ad¬ 
mirably pure water from a distance, and Rome 
escaped the cholera. Genoa has a pme water 
supply drawn from a mountain source, and believed 
itself safe, but on a sudden, an intense, though 
locally limited epidemic, broke out in Genoa. It 
was found that a party of cholera patients from 
the Riviera had taken refuge from the rigours of 
quarantine, broken through the geusdai tries, and 
encamped on the little mountain river which sup¬ 
plied that quarter of Genoa, and were fouling it 
with cholera germs. They were sent away; the 
water supply was stopped short off, and the epide¬ 
mic ceased like a chaim. There were 80 deaths a 
day, and then it stopped. I shall not weary you 
with further instances. But this lesson has to be 
learned : that a country which would be free from 
cholera must not only supply its population with an 
absolutely pure water supply for its cities, but must 
shut rtp by legal order as we do in England every 
well from which people can drink which is liable 
to be polluted with organic matter. It is mu 
enough to give the people a pure water supply 
if you have a polluted water supply alongside it; 
for the slightest reasons of cheapness or conveni¬ 
ence they will dr ink the polluted water. 'That has 
been proved with the most intelligent populations 
in the world. It was quite recently proved in 
Paris, and it is true everywhere. It is therefore 
the duty with us, of the Sanitary Authority, 
through their inspectors, to test the purity of the 
water of drinking wells, and if the water is 
found to be organically polluted that well is 
closed by order of the Authority. That is to 
say if the sources cannot be found out and 
cut off. If they can be found, then they are 
cut off at once. Now, you have great advantages 
in Japan, inasmuch as sewage, which with us is a 
simple nuisance, becomes under your system a 
source of profit if properly used. You need the 
sewage for your land ; you can use it on your land, 
and it pays to remove it. It is therefore wasteful 
as well as a sin against the public health to 
allow the water to be polluted by sewage. A 
few simple precautions, everywhere enforced, 
would be of the highest use in this respect. You 
have what we call in Great Britain the pail or tub 
system. It is easy to enforce—as in some of our 
great towns, where the tub system exists, we do 
enforce—that the pail shall be of proper material, 
of pottery or if some suitable metal, and that it 
shall be emptied at least once in every twenty- 
four hours. With us the local sanitary inspectors 
enforce that regulation, and the neglect of it is 
punishable by a small fine. Japan has been call¬ 
ed the Paradise of Travellers, and no doubt, in 


many respects it is so. But in respect of the bad 
smells which assail the nose at ever y corner, and 
which make even the most delightful tea-house 
almost untenable to Europeans, it is not a para¬ 
dise. They are intolerable to foreigners and 
they do much to limit the flow of travel in Japan, 
and to Japan, and I am sure they cannot be plea¬ 
sant to Japanese.—(Laughter.) They are the ex¬ 
pression of a form of sanitary neglect which is 
shown most severely in the pollution which follows 
on this neglect, the pollution of the water supply, 
which lies at the foundation of cholera and of 
typhoid fever. Now it is itt the power of the medi¬ 
cal profession to piove that that is a scientific and 
not merely an aesthetic objection, and to save Japan 
from typhoid and from cholera. One word mote 
as to the means of preventing the ettlry of cholera, 
of which a polluted water supply invites the stay, 
and propagates the travel. I began by' pointing out 
that the position of Japan as an islattd makes it easy 
for her to do so. Any system of stringent general 
quarantine is opposed to the needs of the country, 
opposed to commercial extension, and is proved 
now to be altogether unnecessary for health pur¬ 
poses. Quarantine is either too much or not 
enough. It is spasmodic, irregular, and it is gene¬ 
rally begun too late. What is to be substituted 
for it? A system, an inexpensive but a complete, 
continuous, and carefully arranged system of medi¬ 
cal supervision of ships arriving at ports—port 
medical supervision. Under the present system 
you hear that cholera has broken out in Shang¬ 
hai, or Hongkong, or Singapore, and you put 
on quarantine as against all ships coming from 
Singapore, Hongkong, or Shanghai. But your 
means of information as to what is going on 
at those places are insufficient : you do not 
hear it soon enough; you cannot hear it soon 
enough, and very often you cannot hear it at 
all. Foreign ships which arrive now at your 
ports are not required, unless in epidemic times, 
to produce a bill of health ; they are not medically 
inspected ; they are not required to receive a clean 
bill of health before proceeding to another poi t. 
Every ship that arrives at a British port, whether 
in Great Britain herself or at Gibraltar or Malta, 
or in any of her possessions, is required to pio- 
dtice a bill of health to the port medical officer be¬ 
fore any one lands. If one is ill on board or 
has died on board, the illness must be staled : if it is 
of a contagious character the medical officer de¬ 
cides what is to be done—whether the patient is 
to be isolated or removed, or what other precau¬ 
tions are to be taken. He takes no unnecessaiy 
precautions; he does not obstruct trade, but he 
prevents the introduction of any contagious dis¬ 
ease into any poit. What is wanted, therefore, is 
something very simple: the appointment of a port 
medical officer with pi oner powers and a small 
staff at each of your half dozen poits at which you 
tiade with foreign polls—and happily for this 
purpose you have at piesent very few ports of the 
kind. I know you have some soi l of system which 
purports to do something of the sort, but it is 
wholly insufficient: there are no regular appoint¬ 
ments; no adequate powers are given, and no 
established system exists. It is a very inexpen¬ 
sive mallei, and it need in fact cost absolutely 
nothing — always a great recommendation.— 
(Laughter.) The dues which foieigu ships pay 
now at Japanese ports are absurdly small, smaller 
than anywhere else in the world. A veiy small 
addition to the port chaiges would suffice entiiely 
to pay for the cost of a system of poi l medical 
supervision and for providing that each ship 
shall produce a clean bill of health and shall 
only pass on when its bill of health has been 
signed. Finally, to sum up. If you wish to be 
totally and entiiely fiee fioin cholera in Japan 
you have only to do three things. Supply 
your population with pure drinking water—which 
includes cutting off the soui ces of pollution of wells, 
or shutting them up ; establish a system of a speedy 
daily temoval of sewage from houses and of pre¬ 
venting it from being turned into ditches, livers, 
or worse than all, the pipes which run along the 
streets. The formula for that is: The sewage 
to the soil, and the rain to the liver. 'The third 
requisite is: establish a system of complete poit 
medical supei vision at the cost of the ships them¬ 
selves, and not at the cost of the country, and 
establish isolation houses for use if people have to 
be brought on shore. I have to thank you for 
listening to me so patiently, and to express 
the hope that in eudeavouiiug to offer some 
useful hints from my European expeiience I 
may not have seemed unduly censorious—as 
I did not mean to be—of the country where 
I have seen so much to admire, and spent the 
time so delightfully. I shall never foiget the 
many friends I have made, or the many things I 
have seen to excite my interest and admit alien. 
Especially I have to thank my medical colleagues 
here and throughout Japan for the very kind re- 
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ception they have given me, and to express the 
hope that we may be able to see them in England 
in increasing numbers and be able to afford them 
a welcome.— (Applause.) 

After the addiess, which was listened to with 
profound attention and warmly applauded, a series 
of entertainments were provided, artists painting 
some lapid pictures which were presented to Di. 
Hart; single slick exeicise; lacquered products 
and other things of interest being shown. Subse¬ 
quently one hundred and twenty guests sat down to 
a banquet served in European style, and Dr. Hashi- 
gawa, Member of the House of Commons and 
Vice-President of the Tokyo Medical Society, 
read an addiess in which he thanked Mr. Ernest 
Hait on behalf of the profession in Japan for the 
able addresses which he had deliveied at the 
Koyo-kan and that night. His presence in Japan 
had been welcomed by the medical men and 
the country generally, for his fame had pre¬ 
ceded him and his love of Japanese art, and great 
knowledge of the subject were well known in Japan, 
where his writings had been translated and were 
much esteemed. They trusted his journey had been 
agreeable, and they wished him and Mrs. Hart 
health and prosperity. 

Dr. Sasaki, Presidents of the Tokyo Medical 
Society, followed in a like strain. Some of the 
councils which Mr. Hart gave, he said, might he 
quickly followed, but others were not so easy to can y 
out at present. The medical profession highly 
appreciated the ability with which he had studied 
in so shoi l a time their institutions, and the candour 
and courtesy with which he criticised them. The 
visit was a memorable one, and the Medical 
Society of Tokyo fell honouted by bis piesence 
and that of Mis. Hart. 

Mr. Hart, in responding, said that highly as 
he valued the official kindness and distinction 
which had been so courteously shown him by 
members of the Government and high officials 
throughout the country, he valued even mote 
these high honours and this cordial reception 
from the members of his own profession. He had 
spent two months in Japan, in which lie had 
learned to admire the energy, skill, enterprise, and 
courtesy of the people; and his warmest hope would 
be to return. He left behind him friends in all 
parts, whom he hoped to revisit or to see again 
in England. He had endeavoured to make some 
useful suggestions, but his last words must be words 
of admitation and affection for a nation who were 
the hope and pride of the East. 


“life on the OCEAN WAVE." 

-♦- 

[From our Correspondent.] 

Vancouver, April 28th. 


Besides these, there wete two stowaways, one Euro 
pean and one Japanese. The latter, in some way or 
other, eluded the Yokohama police, two of whom 
came 01^ board, just before sailing, to make a 
seaich. This Japanese, it seems, is a tailor in 
Seattle, where his wife and childien now ate, and 
was one of some 40 or 50 who applied for passage, 
but were refused, because the steerage was lull 
of Chinamen. He, however, being more adven 
tin oils than the lest, concealed himself among the 
Chinese in the steerage, where lie was kindly 
abetted, and assisted to obtain food and lodging. 
The next morning, when it was impossible to put 
him on shore, he came out from his hiding-place, 
and implored the kind services of a well-known 
Yokohama merchant to make peace with the 
purser. Willi the latter, as the man was ready to 
pay his fare, it was a case of shikata ga nai. 

The passengers aie fiom many quarters,—from 
Canada, the Slates, England, China, and Japan. 
Some have been on boaid from the vei y beginning 
without a bieak; some, lited of waiting in Eng¬ 
land for the ship to stait, went ahead, and joined 
her at Marseilles or Naples ; some left her in China, 
and coming up to Japan in the Djemnah or the 
Ciiina, rejoined her at Yokohama. Of the 01 iginal 
paity, some slopped off in India, and some in 
Japan : but their places have been easily filled, so 
that there is 110 vacant room. 

Of Canadian localities Toronto and Montreal 
aie best represented ; of the cities and Stales of the 
United States, Chicago and Illinois, Detroit, and 
Michigan, have sent out the largest pai ties,—about 
20 each. I do not know what English places me 
1 epresented; and among the China and Japan 
localities from which passengeis hail, I can men¬ 
tion only Shanghai, Yokohama, Tokyo, and Milo. 
In the total, it is pretty close between British and 
Americans. 

I do not profess to be able to tell all the trades 
and professions represented on this ship. Ii is not 
to be expected that 130 passengeis, even if they 
should be together for two or three months, would 
become pei fectly acquainted with each oilier; for 
cliques are inevitably formed in so large a com¬ 
pany. Much less is it to be expected, that a new¬ 
comer, with never so much natural cutiosily and 
1 eportorial “cheek,” could learn all about his 
companions of only a few days. But I am able to 
say that theie aie magistrates, meichants, cleiks, 
capitalists, teachers, pieachers, doctors, army and 
navy officers, officials, and young men sowing 
wild oats. The clergy aie lepresenled by Episco 
palians, Presbyterians, and a Congregationalist, 
the last of whom is Rev. Dr. T. P. Field, formeily 
a professor in Amheist College, Massachusetts. 
One of the Presbyterian clergymen is Rev. Mr. 
Crosby, of San Rafael, Cal.; lie is a brother of 
Miss Ciosby, well-known in Yokohama for her 
valuable woi k in the “ Home ” at 212, Bluff. 


We left Yokohama on the Empress of India 
about 4 p.m. of Friday, April 171I1. With some 
what of regiet we saw ourselves gliding smoothly 
down the bay ; and yet with pleasure we thought 
of ourselves as " homeward bound.” Before we 
had passed out of the bay, daikness came on, and 
soon shrouded from our view the fair land of Nip¬ 
pon, without even a final sight of the Fuji, peeiless. 
But while the land was still dimly visible in the 
enveloping dat kness, we met a steamer, which dis¬ 
played three blue lights from her mast heads, and 
was recognized as the Batavia. She was greeted 
by us with rockets ; and was the only vessel we 
saw during during our voyage, until we sighted 
one far south of us on the 271I1. 

***** 

We were out of sight of land II days, includ¬ 
ing, of course, the extra day we gained on the 
1801I1 meridian. Doling that period biids and 
even fishes were seldom seen. It was, in fact, the 
condition pictured in the Aineid :— 

Maria undique it tindiqut ctulum, 

“ On every side the watery plain,^ 

On every side the expanse of sky." 

This monotony was finally broken, when, in the 
morning of Tuesday, April 281I1, we caught sight 
of land on both sides of us in the sli aits of Juan de 
Fuca. 

Our course did not extend quite so far noith as 
indicated on our chart. We found favourable 
wind and weather a little south of the planned 
course, and kept in that track. As it was, how¬ 
ever, we approached on “Antipodes Day ” within 
130 miles of the Aleutian Islands. We experienced 
better weather than we had anticipated on our far 
noitheily course. Some days were cold and snowy, 
but many were bright and pleasant; and a few 
moon light evenings favoured us. 

***** 

The passengers on this trip numbered 485, *>f 
whom 131 were in first class, 5 were in Chinese 
second class, and 349 were Chinese in the steerage. 


So much has been written concerning the vessel, 
that it is hardly necessary to enter into any 
minute desciiption. Her good sailing qualities 
are beyond dispute, and have been a source of 
great comfort. She is fiim and steady on ordinary 
occasions; and, even when a hurricane struck her 
the third night out, she behaved admirably. A 
Toronto gentleman, who has travelled considerably 
the past two years, says that he has never fared 
so comfortably. Of course, there are giumblers, 
who are constantly whining about this, that, or the 
other, and make it very uncomfortable for the rest 
of the company and for the officers of the ship. 
They may be professional globe trotters, who seem 
to think that they know everything worth know¬ 
ing, and own the sun, moon, earth, and stars; or 
they may be young men, away fiom home and off 
on a “ bum,” who try to appear manly ? and 
independent, and succeed only in making fools 
of themselves; or they may be licli mslics, 
who have been accustomed to plain living, but 
“ put on airs," in order to impress people with j 
an idea of their “ style.” I am not saying that I 
everything was absolutely faultless, that there | 
was no occasion for ciiticism ; but I am saying,, 
that there was no cause for such frequent and 
petty croaking as was heard. I have no doubt, 
that there may have been inconviniences in the 
matter of accommodating so laige a ctowd, and 
some reason for disappointment in the quality 
of the cuisine during part of thetiip. The post¬ 
ponements of the schedule were inconvenient to 
several, and the accommodations of the berths 
could not, of course, satisfy all. Some of these 
unsatisfactory matters were pointed out, but in 
a kindly way, by the respectable tourists, who fully 
realized the great pains taken to make them com¬ 
fortable, and appi eciated the kind at tent ions shown 
them by the officers of the vessel. Your corre¬ 
spondent detests shoddy and show, and dislikes to 
hear constant carping and fault-finding in trivial 
matters. Mistakes will happen, but aie often ex¬ 
cusable. He wishes, theiefoie, to expiess his 
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humble opinion that the trip from Yokohama to 
Vancouver, in all essential particulars, was plea¬ 
sant and comfortable. 

***** 

We ciossed the iSoth Meridian, in Lat. 42 0 
N., about the beginning of your Thursday, Api ii 
23. Inasmuch as this was during the night, the 
line was not visible, even in the moonlight: and, 
indeed, the fact of crossing was known only to 
those who were awakened out of sleep by the 
unusual bump ! When we got across the line, 
we, of course, suddenly found ourselves back 
again in Wednesday, the 22nd. How much some 
of us would I Ice to live over again the days we 
have mis spent ! A few of the passengers, however, 
jocosely took a different view of the matter, and 
looked upon the extia day as one on which “ carry 
on” to their heat Is’ content, without having any ac¬ 
count taken of their actions ! The waiteis, and, in 
fact, all the “ lahouret s ” on the ship regarded the 
day as an extra one of work without any extra pay ! 
The sailors, however, took the opportunity to cele- 
hiate athletic spoi ts ; and several of them gathered 
in a little extra change in the shape of prizes. These 
sports, which wet.e of the usual sort, were a de¬ 
lightful diversion ; especially interesting was the 
mast-head race, in which the winner skipped to 
the top and back in 1 minute and 10 seconds; 

In the evening of the “Antipodal Day ” there 
was a special entertainment in the foi m of a 
concert. The pi ogi amine consisted, nqt merely of 
vocal and instrumental music, but also of comic 
leadings. The passengeis hailing from Japan 
were much disappointed that a ceitain Yokohama 
gentleman, of great musical attainments, positively 
declined to take part in the piogramme. 

***** 

The recreations on shipboard have been found, 
as usual, in cards, checkers, chess, chocolates, 
quoits, promenades, etc. The wide piomenade 
deck has been very useful and comfortable ; and 
with a long net spread over the outer railing, has 
been made available for even base ball and cricket. 
***** 

The ship is fortunately possessed of a library of 
about 200 volumes, of both solid and light litera¬ 
ture, and piesenting a great vaiiety of subjects. 
These books helped to fill up many hours which 
might otherwise have been tedious. And yet I 
must confess that I preferred and appreciated the 
dolce far niente, careless, and moie restful to the 
mind than reading or writing. 

***** 

By the kindness of Captain Marshall, I was 
permitted to receive from one of the officeis a sort 
of digest of the log-book. Inasmuch as the Mail 
constituency includes many persons Cognizant of 
sea faring matters, I give herewith a copy of that 
document: — 

Aptil 18th, noon, moderate breeze and overcast, 
with small rain. Wind, E.S.E. to S.W. 4. 
Distance, 320. Barometer, 29.70. Thermo¬ 
meter, 59. 

April 19th, noon, strong wind and overcast. Wind, 
W. 5/6. Distance, 366. Barometer, 29.40. 
Thei mometer, 56. 

Apiil 20th, strong gale with furious squalls ; vety 
high sea; ship taking over heavy spray fore 
and aft. Distance, 371. Barometer, 29 81. 
Thermometer, 47. Wind, W.N.W., 8/9. 
Weather impeding considerably the progress 
of the ship. 

Apiil 21 st, weather clearing; calm and cloudy. 
Distance, 376. Barometer, 29.73. Thermo¬ 
meter, 39. 

April 22nd, fi esh breeze and fine clear weather, with 
passing snow-squalls. Wind, W. 5. Distance, 
381. Barometer, 29.73. Thei mometer, 42. 
April 22nd (extra dav) light wind and fine dear 
weather. Wind, N. 1/2. Distance, 378. Baro¬ 
meter, 2978. Thei mometer, 55. 

April 23rd, light hieeze and fine clear weather. 
Wind, N.N.E. Distance, 372. Barometer, 
29.70. Thermometer, 54. * 

April 24th, noon, fi esh increasing wind and over¬ 
cast. Wind, E. by N. 5. Distance, 379. 
Bar., 29 48. Therm., 34. 

April 25th, noon, blowing a siorin with very high 
head sea, shipping very heavy seas foiwaid, 
and hard spray fore and aft. Force of wind, 
ll. Bar. 28.58. Therm. 35. Distance, 346. 
April 26th, increasing gale with high soutlieily 
sea; ship rolling veiy heavily. Bar., 28.46. 
Therm., 39. Distance, 295. 

April 27th, moderate deci easing gale and fine 
weather; ship rolling heavily at times. Bar., 
29 59. 'Iheitn., 50. Distance, 349. 

April 28th, fine weather. 

Lowest reading of glass, 28.36.” 

The above “ itinerary ” may serve to show the 
fine sailing qualities of the ship. Please take 
notice that the tepoit of April 18th is for only 20 
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hours; that, in spile of the storm of the 191I1 and 
20th, site made 371 miles; that, without any extra 
pressure of the engines, she made one record ol 
381 miles; that, notwithstanding the ten ible storm 
of the 25th, she made 346 miles; that only once 
she dropped very low ; and that she maintained a 
pretty uniform rate. 

* « * * * 

The foregoing paragraphs were written now and 
then during the voyage, and may often lack con¬ 
nection. Likewise, the reference above to the 
behaviour of the ship during the storm of the third 
night out may well be changed to a reference to 
her behaviour dining the later and more severe 
storm of two days' duration. At that time every one 
spoke in the highest terms of the ship's firmness, 
and compared her favourably with all ottier vessels 
in which they had ever sailed. She is undoubtedly 
a fast and staunch ship. 

* » * * * 

When we awoke in the morning of Tuesday, 
April 28, we found ourselves in the straits of Juan 
de Fuca with land on both sides of us. About 7 
o'clock we reached Vicloiia ; and, leaving there at 
9.30, arrived at Vancouver at 3 p.m. We are off 
at once on a special train, which is bulletined to 
make fast time. Thus endeth a pleasant and 
comfortable, and rapid trip from Yokohama to 
Vancouver within a period of 12 days of 23^ 
hours each. 


LETTER FROM SHI MANE. 

- ♦- 

[From our own Correspondent.J 

Matsue, May 14th. 

The Exhibition of Fine Arts at Matsue closes 
to-morrow (the 15th), after the brief peiiod of ten 
days from its first opening. It was organized by 
a company of wealthy men—such as Sato Kiha- 
chiro, the largest land owner in Matsue, and 
Katsube Osamu, proprietor of the oldest local 
newspaper, the San-in Shinibun. Some small 
assistance was, perhaps, given by the Kencho. A 
permanent museum, which had been established 
here for several years, served very satisfactorily 
for a building. Nevertheless, the exhibits were so 
numerous that in order to display all, it was ne¬ 
cessary to change the articles on view almost 
every day; and as the exhibition was thus always 
new, the attendance did not fall off from the first 
to the last day. It varied from 1,200 to 1,700 ad¬ 
missions diumally ; but this vaiiation was chiefly 
due to tTie free admission of students. I think 
the exhibition was not only creditable but ab¬ 
solutely surprising,—and I can frankly say so with 
the memory of the Tokyo Exhibition still fresh in 
my mind. 

Izumo really contains a vast number of objets 
(Tart ; but they can only he seen on such occasions 
as these. By no chance can the stranger discover 
anything surprising in the shops of curio-dealers, 
or in stores of secondhand articles—lately even in 
a pawnbroker’s establishment. What fine art of 
Old Japan lingers here belongs to old families— 
either shieoku, or wealthy met chants of long stand¬ 
ing,—who could not be induced to part with their 
heii looms at the time when shrewd speculators 
were buying up everything for foreign purchase. 
Another resource of the exposition was the 
temples of the province, both Shinto and Buddhist. 
These possess treasures seldom exhibited to public 
gaze; and many generously forwarded their pre¬ 
cious things to Matsue, despite risks of fire and 
the fact that the only prizes given were for the 
productions of living local ar.tists. 

As a stranger in the country, I know too little 
about Japanese artistic history to send you a letlei 
worthy of the occasion ; and being no Judge of 
porcelain, lacquer-ware, or swordsmilh's woik, 1 
will not dare to say anything about these three 
matters at all. I was most interested personally 
in the display of Kakemono and screens and 
bronzes,—and have ventured to make a few notes 
about the pictures in particular. There was really a 
rich display of these—some 1,300 cases having been 
accepted by the Committee, and many of these 
cases contained three Kakemono. Probably the total 
number on exhibition considerably exceeded 2,000. 
One of the first things that impressed me was 
a superb old dragon by Da.oku, otherwise known 
as Cho-ku-An. This monster was really terrible, 
—not simply grotesque. It was conceived accord¬ 
ing to the best traditions of the art, and instead of 
the usual vermiform appendages on either sides 
of the nostrils, were two vast elephant-trunks. The 
creation had the force of a tremendous night- 
ware. After this, my attention was most absorbed 
by a delicious screen by Okyo (belonging to Mr. 
Sato of Matsue)—the same painter, I believe, 
celebrated for his pictures of goblins and ghosts. 
Its subject was not at all supernatural, however. 


but charmingly realistic—wild ducks in the water 
at the edge of a lake. Early winter snows whiten¬ 
ed the shore, and powdered the roads. Some of 
the ducks were diving, some swimming, others 
flying. The whole gave one the sensation of a 
delightful January morning, full of shaip crisp 
healthy frost. A Bugaku dancer, a giil in a very 
blight picturesque costume,—next took my fancy. 
The picture belongs to a Mr. Tsuuematsu, of 
Matsue; but I could not find the name of the 
artist. Pei haps the woik is not very old ; but in 
colour and movement it is more than pleasing. 
Count Matsudaira had on exhibition several 
fine woiks of the Kano School. One immense 
screen, representing the Chinese Emperor Genso 
kole and his favouiite Yokilri, walking in their 
palace gardens, was very fine. Next to it, a screen 
170 years old, by Domo no Matake, representing 
ancient life in Tokyo, was woithyof its position. 
Gold clouds separated the suiface into compait- 
ments, within each of which a different phase of 
life was depicted. Next to these were a pair of 
fine old screens by Choko Iclio—one covered with 
horse-subjects, another with cattle subjects. I 
liked the latter much the best, because of one 
charming compartment in which two steers are 
represented fighting while a boy-driver is vainly 
trying to separate them by beating them with a little 
stick. But the most extraordinary screen I saw was 
a byobu belonging to a rich citizen of Matsue, named 
Okazaki. It was painted by the famous Sotan. A 
more impressive Buddhist fancy I never saw. A 
group of Aihats ( Rakan) one of whom flings the 
contents of a small cup into the air—it might be 
either fire or water. The spray at once forms into 
a terrific dragon,—which all the ascetics contem 
plate with the air of masters and magicians. The 
thing is haunting, almost terrible ; and a lover of 
Buddhist esotei ic philosophy would be crazy to 
possess it. Among the hosts of Kakemono the 
one which I would most like to have been able 
to buy, was a study by Sosen. The corner of a 
temple-court, perhaps, on a snowy morning; and 
three stone loros, in each of which monkeys are 
trying to shelter themselves from the cold. This L 
a gem ! I would rather own it than all the other 
2,000 Kakemono on view. 

But there were many charming things,—of which 
I may mention the following : — 

Apes trying to catch the reflection of the moon 
in water. By Tanyu. 

A sansut study by Solan (author of the re¬ 
markable screen before referred to): mountains 
and water in winter. Solan’s genius was weird : 
his peaks startle the fancy exactly like a lunar 
landscape;—tall sharp goblin shapes,—the volca 
nic children of another planet. 

A wagtail and pink lotus. By Buncho. Deli¬ 
cious in colour. 

Banana-tree and frog. By Bai Gai. Belonging 
to Judge Nakada Takewo, of Matsue. 

Two carp studies by Genki. 

A lotos and a wagtail,—by Bokttshin. A superb 
white-lotos study (the effect of sunlight on the tips 
of the leaves being an astonishment), by Sesshu 
Anonymous Kakemono-. A priest teaching the 
Sutras to acolytes. All three from the famous 
Kiomidzu temple. 

A triplet of Kakemonos by Yusei, an Izumo 
artist who deserves to be better known elsewhere: 
—"Three Cities.” The three cities are Kyoto, 
Tokyo, and O^aka—each represented by one ex¬ 
quisite view of water and mountain scenery. 

There was a picture of swallows painted by the 
chief of the forty-seven ronin, mote of a Uadi 
tional than of a historical curiosity. 

A dragon and tiger, by Rosetsu; a study of 
herons, by Roki; a sparrow-piece, by Okyo ; two 
very charming joro, by Toyokuni; Fuji in snow, 
by Rosetsu, remarkable for the soft weird effect 
produced by only half-a dozen daring brush 
strokes; three autumn evenings, by Go shun, full 
of magical haze; and a good dtagou, by Masa- 
nobu, all deserved to be seen and praised outside 
of Matsue. 

Nothing seemed to please the public more than 
a little genre-sludy, by Watanabe Nangaku, the 
property of Yamamoto Seibei, a wealthy clothier 
of Matsue. It represents an oldmairied couple 
much excited about a captured rat. The old man 
giips the masu otushi with might and main ; while 
the wile tries to light a match. The rat, however, 
is no longer in the trap, but upon the old fellow’s 
bald head—although he is too much interested to 
be aware of the fact. I remember also two imagi¬ 
nary monsters, animated Karashishi, glaring at 
each other across a precipice—(by Rosetsu); two 
dainty flower-pieces by Miss Y. Koteda, the 
daughter of our Govei nor ;—and a powei ful pic- 
true by Setzuko,— Ise Salniro Yoshimori, hiding 
his torch behind him, and waiting outside a gale, 
under falling cherry-blossoms, for the coming of 
his enemy. I may speak also of a religions Kake¬ 
mono will) a histor y to it. It is a Migavoari Botoke. 


Nobody knows now who painted it; and the Ami- 
da it represents has become black with age. This 
is the story of it :— 

In the war between Iyeyasu and the parti¬ 
sans of Hideyori, Katniya Gengoro, one of 
the six chief retainers of the Daimyo of Izumo, 
was present at the attack on the castle of Osa¬ 
ka, with his master, Naomasu (grandson of 
Iyeyasu.) As the mother of Kamiya had been 
the muse of Lord Naomasu, she had followed 
him with other attendants; and she had brought 
with her to the camp this Kakemono of Amida 
Buddha, before which she used to pray. Her 
son, during a subsequent attack on the castle, was 
struck by a bullet in the breast, but fell nothing 
until after the fight, when he discovered that Iris 
armour was broken and his breast very slightly 
wounded. On returning to his quartets in the 
camp after the action he was astonished to find 
the floor covered with blood. No one had been 
injured, however; and it was found that the blood 
came from the Kakemono which was pierced, as if by 
a bullet, exactly where Kamiya had been struck— 
a sign that the Buddha had vicaiiously suffered to 
save the life of his faithful servant. There is still 
the mark on the Kakemono to be seen and under¬ 
stood by those who believe. 

Of the statuary I am unable to say much. 
There were comparatively few bronzes. Among 
the best things wer e a figur e of Benkei seated in a 
couch-shell (belonging to the proprietor of the 
Satiin-Shimbun) ; a Kwannon in wood; and a 
statuette of a Buddhist pilgrim resting by the 
roadside, with his hat upon his knees, and his 
staff acr oss his feel (the expression of the fan was 
delightfully natural). There were some carvings 
by Jodei (temple-dragons) ; a beautiful relief re¬ 
presenting a stork standing upon a lotos in a 
river (by Arakawa Junosuke), and a relief of 
Kwan-U, by Arakawa Moichiro. Prizes or honour¬ 
able mentions were given only for work by living 
local artists. Arakawa Junosuke received one of 
the first awards for his superb stork. A great 
many second, third, and fourth awards of merit 
were made. Some local industries—expecially 
metal work—were thus encouraged; but the ex- 
hibilion was strictly confined to objects of an 
artistic kind. 

Among heirlooms on view was a glorious 
helmet, the property of Count Matsudaira. The 
golden dragon rampant upon it seemed to me the 
finest work of the kind I ever saw. Such a helmet 
must have cost a fortune. 

The exhibition was, on the whole, a surprise and 
a success, as expositions go. No exposition, I be¬ 
lieve, ever fully r epaid ilsexpenses out of iisteceipls. 
But, consider ing that this Matsue affair, open only' 
to days, with an admission price of only 2 cents, 
can boast a receipt of more than $500—quite a 
large sum her e,— I think it was as much of a finan¬ 
cial success as most expositions. It proved also 
Itow fine a sense of art we have even in this little 
country province, and how many beautiful things 
are treasured up here; for probably not I in 1,000 
of the really fine objects owned in Shimane Kerr 
were forwarded for exhibition. YVhal it did not 
show, I regret to say, was the possibility of the 
development of a fiesh artistic movement. l ire 
prizes given to living artists were chiefly won by’ 
old men—very old men—survivors of a school 
which is passing away : men like Aralcama Juno- 
snke and Iutiyama Riolo. A new school of ai t is 
certainly forming,—a school which is going to do 
extraoi dinai y things; even in our public schools 
one can see the thing growing. But the exposition 
contained little to piove the existence of such 
an art feeling ; and of the thousands of Kakemono 
exhibited, probably not half-a-dozen could be 
called modern. "The time is not-yet come.” 
But I feel sure that it is not far off. 

One amusing matter was the exhibition of 
several Kakemono of the same subject, bearing 
the same artist's name,—each professing to be the 
original and unique work. The Committee, with 
delightful malice, hung them all together, and 
left the public to decide. 


MR. ERNEST HART ON JAPANESE 
ART TREASURES. 


During a few leisure moments previous to set¬ 
ting out to deliver his lecture before the medical 
faculty of Tokyo at the Uyeno Seiyoken, Mr. 
Ernest Hart, well known as editor of the British 
Medical Journal, and hardly less as an authority' 
on Japanese Ait, gave expression to views on the 
subject of art treasures in this Gouoliy which will 
no doubt be read with interest. 

In reply to the question: What have been the 
chief objects which have interested yon; and have 
you formed any conclusions which ate of public 
interest ? 

Mr. Hart said—Of course, during so short a 
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stay, it is only possible to form rapid impressions, 
and I should be the last peisou to attach too much 
importance to conclusions formed fiom so brief a 
survey. But, as you know, I had read and thought 
a great deal about Japan befote I came, and 
thanks to the great kindness of many friends, 
official and professional and personal, I have had 
perhaps unusual oppoi tuuitics of seeing much of 
what is best in Japan and of looking, beneath 
the surface, at many of its institutions. It 
would be very ungrateful of me if I were not to 
take the opportunity which your kindness affords 
me of thanking most warmly the distinguished 
persons who have shown so much kindness and 
affotded me so many facilities, especially Count 
Okabe, to whom I am indebted for most valu¬ 
able personal introductions to the Governors of 
provinces and leading aulhoiiiies in the cities; 
to Viscount Kuki, whose personal introductions 
to the guardians of the temples and the ail 
treasures have been invaluable; to Mr. Oka- 
kma, the head of the Ait School, a man to 
whom I think Japanese Art interests are now and 
will in the futme be very deeply indebted ; to the 
heads of the Universities and Medical Schools 
whose courtesy and kindness it is beyond nty 
power to requite ; and to a great number of leading 
manufacturers and others who have afforded me 
every facility for studying their aitistic and com- 
meicial position. Japan has been truly described 
as a paradise for travellers, and I have found it so. 
I shall leave Japan with the utmost regret and in 
the hope of being able to return at no distant day. 
As to observations or suggestions; I may venture 
to speak of one point, in respect to the temples 
and monuments of art in Japan, which I have had 
so many opportunities of examining and such ex¬ 
treme pleasure in seeing. That pleasure has often 
been alloyed by the feeling that many of the most 
valuable of the ail treasures of Japan are not at 
present either in positions of safety or adequately 
cared for, and that many of them are in imminent 
danger of destruction from fire at any moment by 
accidental conflagration, and many more are de¬ 
caying and lusting for want of pi oper attention. 
At Nikko I found with great satisfaction an ad¬ 
mirable society at woi k which devotes itself to the 
repaiatiou of the temples, and to the maintenance 
of their decorations in tepair. This society is 
largely supported by public subsetiplion, chiefly 
of Japanese gentlemen, but also to some ex¬ 
tent of the numerous visitors to whom facilities 
are afforded for resorting to these places and who, 
taking a deep interest in works of such world-wide 
fame, are natuially willing to make some con¬ 
tributions to the funds for keeping them accessible. 
The Government also have given a certain sub¬ 
sidy for the purpose. Elsewhere a very different 
stale of things prevails. At Nara, the treasure- 
house of so many woiks which are associated with 
the ancient history of Japan and with its earliest 
and highest artistic triumphs, a large part of the 
most pr ecious treasures are in buildings of which 
the very existence is by their structure precarious, 
and where they are subject to damp, mildew, rust, 
and decay. I need not particularise. It must be 
known to every one who has visited Naia that 
even those things which are accessible to visitois. 
Japanese or foreign, ate for the most part ill light* 
ed, incapable of being carefully inspected, or pro¬ 
perly seen, and many of them, as at the Yakushi 
Temple, so crowded together on damp floors and 
decaying platforms as to lose a large part of their 
beauty from the badness of their surroundings and 
the unsuitable way in which they are placed. This 
is a striking instance, and I need not further par- 
ticulaiise. Now the temples have of course a 
double inlet est. They had their religious interest, 
but they are also the great monuments of Japa¬ 
nese national art, of which the nation is justly 
proud, which attract annually some thousands of 
wealthy travellers from all parts of the world. The 
revenues, of.the Buddhist temples especially, have 
been appropriated to other national purposes 
since the Restoration. The funds do not exist for 
properly caring for many of these temples or their 
treasures. To a few privileged persons such as I 
have had the good fortune to be, the godowns are 
opened, and works which form the glory of Japan¬ 
ese art are brought out and hung upon the wall, 
laid upon the floor, or put upon stands and shown 
for a few brief hours. There, therefore, are two 
obvious needs for reform ; national artistic trea¬ 
sures should be accessible to the nation, and they 
should be well cared for. It is no doubt a question 
largely of funds, although possibly religious senti¬ 
ment, old tradition, or occasionally family or local 
considerations may also have weight. It is a sad 
thing to see the magnificent tombs and chapels at 
Shiha l usting and being destroyed for want of the 
moderate expenditure necessary to keep them 
thoroughly rubbed and cleaned, and for properly 
showing the treasures which they possess put away 
in coffers and godowns. It is not for me to 
suggest the best method of remedying this state of 


[ things, nor probably have I the necessary local 
infoi mation to enable me to do so with effect, even 
if my words were listened to. But I think the 
method which would recommend itself in Europe 
is that a combined effort should be made by local 
subscription, by the munificence of wealthy in¬ 
dividuals of public spirit, and by Government sub¬ 
sidy. If at Kyoto a society were formed such as 
that at Nikko I do not doubt that consider¬ 
able sums would at once be forthcoming from 
the wealthy nobles, rich merchants and bankers, 
and public spirited men generally in Japan, anxious 
for the honour of their country, proud of its history 
and its great art treasures. Such sums should be 
funded to form a capital; not more than 30 per 
cent, need be expended for any immediate pur¬ 
pose, and 70 per cent, might be put aside to supply 
annual income out of interest. A government 
subsidy in fixed proportion to the sum publicly 
subscribed could give a national character to the 
movement, fix the stamp of Stale approval, and 
continue for the State its necessaty contiol. Places 
such as Nara and other less wealthy centres would 
need to draw their funds fiom national sources, 
general munificence and Slate aid. I only venture 
to throw out these observations as expressing the 
impression made on my 'mind, and not doubling 
that the same problem has occurred to many others 
and especially to the Japanese authorities, and that 
(hey will know belter how to solve the problem 
than any one else. 

Are there any other topics that strike me ? Well, 
yes. In connection with this same subject of art, 
I may venture to say how regrettable it is that in 
the anxiety to meet the growing demand for woiks 
of art by the historic ai lists of Japan an extensive 
trade has grown up of a very dishonest character, 
which consists in the wholesale fabrication and 
foiging of so-called antiquities with false marks, 
added signatures and cleverly imitated ap¬ 
pearances of age. As I am known to have a taste 
for collecting ancient woiks of art, I suppose I 
was in some respects a mark for ingenious activity 
of some of the leading persons engaged in this 
veiy unsatisfacloi y business. I have had sub¬ 
mitted to me upwards of 15,000 objects during 
my two months’ tour, and lean say with certainty 
that 13,000 out of the total wei e fabrications. In 
some cases not more than thiee percent, of the 
subjects shown as antique, and with every kind of 
assurance and proffei ed guarantees, were either real 
or even plausibly real. I am very sorry to find 
that some of the most influential and wealthy of the 
dealers in this department, and specially those 
Japanese dealers who come most in contact with 
Europeans, weie the most active in this trade. I 
am speaking quite plainly, although I do not wish 
to mention names lieie, because I have expressed 
myself quite clearly on the subject to the gentlemen 
themselves, and I have done so in one instance at 
least in writing and subsequently in the course of a 
detailed conveisalion held in the presence of a Go¬ 
vernment official. In this case the gentleman ac¬ 
knowledged that a laige number of things which he 
had offered to guarantee were, as I said, probable 
fabrications, and the excuse which he offered 
was Socratic in its brevity, and epigrammatic 
in its expression. He said: “Old things veiy 
few; buyers very many; my eyes no good.” He 
proffered a promise that in future he would never 
make any declaration as to age or to authenti¬ 
city of any article that he sold, finding himself, as 
he said, so completely incompetent. But as he is 
a dealer in a large way of business, and has been 
in business for many years, I do not know precisely 
what value can be attached to this voluntary 
pledge. At any rate it would be very satisfactory 
if some method could be devised by which a check 
should be given to a system of fabiication of anti¬ 
quities which is exceedingly detrimental to the best 
interests of Japanese art, and by no means 
creditable to the otherwise enterprising and useful 
class of persons who have been tempted to engage 
in it. The only suggestion which I can offer is ei¬ 
ther that the addition to modern pieces of the names 
of ancient artists should itself be made penal, or that 
it should be required that every modern piece to 
which a name is added should also have the 
dale of its making appended. In connection with 
modern Japanese art wot k I should like to say 
how good it is in many directions ; what admirable 
potters Japan possesses in men such as Seifu of 
Kyoto, Meizan of Osaka, Tanzan, Makuzu and 
one or two of the best Tokyo potters; and how fine 
is the cloisonne work of the modern men, especially 
such as Namikawa of Kyoto, Namikawa of To¬ 
kyo, and Honda of Nagoya. The work of the 
Art School at Uyeno is beyond praise. There are 
some respects in which I think its utility might be 
increased, especially if it were to be made a centre 
from which European needs could be studied and 
forms and designs suitable for the European mar¬ 
kets could be issued, under the direction of the 
able artists there assembled, and with the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. Okakura, to the great trade cen- 


[ Ires. A school of industrial design centralised, but 
having its local connections, and issuing patterns 
and instructions and teachers for local manufac¬ 
turers, would he a gi eat benefit to Japan. Still more 
beneficial I think would be some future arrange¬ 
ments, which I suppose are hardly possible now, by 
which the best Japanese mannfactuiers could be 
brought into more immediate relation with Euro¬ 
pean needs and European methods of organization 
and be aided by European capital. The ideal com¬ 
binations would be partnerships in actual business 
between skilled European art workers and men of 
business and Japanese, It is exceedingly difficult 
at the present moment for Japanese producers to 
produce on a sufficiently large scale, or to under¬ 
stand the needs of the European tnai kel, and 
Japanese trade is largely crippled by want of 
capital, by want of organization, by want of direct 
contact with the markets. This I have found in 
every trade, in almost every workshop that I visited. 
As my time is very short I cannot stop now to give 
you the details, but I may hope to be able to do so 
on some fin lire occasion either here or in some 
paper which I may be able to write on my return 
to Europe. 


BASEBALL. 

-4- 

The Baseball Match, postponed in consequence 
of unfavourable weather fiom Saturday last, took 
place on Tuesday and proved very enjoyable. We 
append the scores:— 
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Inni.no. 1 33456789 Toial. 

“ Monocacy ”.3...3...0...3...2...3...X...S...X.18 

Yokohama and Tokyo.0...0...0...0...0...0...0...1...1. a 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


[Reuter "Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 

London, May 16th. 

The Limes publishes a paragraph which states 
that the Portuguese Government has virtually 
accepted the proposals made by the Marquis of 
Salisbury. 

London, May 17th. 

The expulsion of the Jews from St. Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow has been resumed. 

The Portuguese Ministry has resigned. 

London, May 18th. 

The Prince of Wales is indisposed, and is 
suffering from rheumatism in the legs resulting 
from an attack of influenza. 

Lord Edward Cavendish has died of influenza. 

[Lord Edward Cavendish was a son of the Duke of Devonshire 
and a brother of the Marquis of Hartin^ton, and sat in the 
House of Commons for Derby W.—Ed. J. Af.) 

London, May 19th. 

The Bishop of Litchfield has been appointed 
Archbishop of York. 

The Servian Government has expelled the 
Princess Nathalie. 

[The late Bishop of Litchfield is the Right Rev. Dr. William D. 
Maclagan, who was appointed to that see in 1878 .—Ed. y.M .] 

London, May 21st. 

Lord Salisbury has received the freedom of 
the city of Glasgow. 

[FROM TONKIN PAriRsD 

Paris, May 2nd. 

The first of May passed without any serious 
incident at Paris. 

At Fournies a collision occurred between the 
troops and the strikers. Several victims. 

The agitation was easily suppressed in Bel¬ 
gium and at Rome. 

(?rom Manila Papers.) 

Madrid, April 24th. 

In the treaty with the United States the Philip¬ 
pines are not included. To-day’s Imparcial 
contains an article recommending that this coun¬ 
try should be included in the treaty. Notice of 
a question on the subject has been given in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Philippines Council 
has presented a motion asking that the islands 
may be included in the treaty. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 


TUB N K XT MAII. IS I >UK 
Fiom Shanghai, 

Nagasaici & 

Kobe.. 

From Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. Sunday, May 24th.* 
From Hongkong, per P. M. Co. Sunday, May 24th.f 
Kiom Europe vil 

Hongkong. per M. M. Go. Friday, May 29th.J 

From Hongkong, pei C. P. M.Go. Tuesday, May 2*>tl).§ 
From America ... per O. & O. Co Sunday, June 71I1 || 


N. 


Friday May 29th 


* Virona left Nagasaki on May aotli. t City of Rio de Janeiro left 
Hongkong on May 19th. t Oxus (with French mail) left Hong¬ 
kong on May *ist. S Jbyssinia left Hongkong on May 20th. 
A Btlgit left San Francisco on May aoth. 


TIIK NEXT MAII. 
For Europe, vii 

Hongiiong. per N. D. Lloyd. 

For Europe, wist 

Shanghai . per M. M. Co. 

For .Shanghai, 'j 

Koiie, and > per N. Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... J 

For Amriica. tiei P. M. <.o. 

For Hongkong... per P. At O. 1 o. 

For America. pet O. & O. Co. 

For Canada. &c. perC. P. M.«-■*. 


I.KAV KS 

Sunday, May 24th 

Sunday, May 2 |th. 

Tuesday, May 26th. 

Thursday, May 2Sth 
Saturday, May 30th. 
Tuesday. June 9th. 
Friday, June 12th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 

- + - 

ARRIVALS. 

Niigata Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
l6ili May,—Hakodate 13th May, Genet al.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisiia. 

Saghalien, Fietieh steamer, 2,580, Homery, 161I1 
May,— Hongkong 71I1, Shanghai ntli, and Kobe 
151I1 May, General. — Messageries Marilinvis Co. 

Sagami Mara, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
17th May,— Kobe 161I1 May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Biown, 
191I1 May,—Hakodate l6tli May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sevootch (8), Russian cmiser, Captain Natkeleff, 
191I1 May,—Vladivostock 131b Mav. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer , 1,052, Behrens, 191b 
May,— H-imbtug viA Hongkong Illli May, Ge 
neral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sussex, Biitisli steamer, 1,620, Holt, 19th May,— 
Poitland 1st May, Genetal.—\V. M. Straclian 
& Co. 

Zambesi, Biitisli steamer, 1,654, Edwards, 191b 
May,— Kobe l8lh May, Genetal.—\V. M. Slia- 
cban & Co. 

Omi Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
19th May,— Kobe 181I1 May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisiia. 

Nagato Mara, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
201I1 May,—Hakodate 181I1 May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisiia. 

Empress of India, British steamer, 3,003, Marshall, 
R.N.R., 21 si May,—Vancouver, B.C., 91I1 May, 
General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Monmouthshii e, Biitisli steamer, 1,871, Comings, 
21st May,—Kobe 201I1 May, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Niigata Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
22nd May,— Kobe 2lsl May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisiia. 

China, Biitisli steamer, 2,600, W. B. Seabury, 
22nd May,—San Fiaucisco 71I1 May, Genetal. 
— P. M. S.S. Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Blanke, 
22nd May,— Hongkong 16th May, General.— 
H. Alirens & Co., Nachf. 

Glamorganshire, Biitisli steamer, 1,845, Davis, 
22nd May,— Kobe 2ist May, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Saikio Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
22nd May,—Shanghai and ports 151I1 May, Ge- 
neial.—Nippon Yusen Kaisiia. 

White Heather, British steam yacht, 307, Caines, 
R.N.R., 23rd May,— Kobe 21st May. 

Wakanoura Mara, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 231 tl May,—Hakodate 20tli May, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Wakanoura Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, i6tli May,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 148, J. T. Harrison, 
17th May,—Guam, General.—Jardine, Matlie- 
son & Co. 

Mi ike Mam, Japanese steamer, 2,082, Macmillan, 
17tli May,— Honolulu, General and Emigtants. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 17th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Paso Kan (6), ironclad, Captain Samesliima, 19th 
May,—Sliinagawa. 

Katsuragi Kan (7), composite-sloop, Captain 
Mochida, nth May,—Sliinagawa. 


Takachiho Kan (8), steel-cruiser, Captain Yama¬ 
moto, 191I1 May,—Sliinagawa. 

Tsukuba Kan (8), corvette. Captain T. Kurooka, 
191I1 May,—Sliinagawa. 

Yamato Kan <7), composite-sloop, Captain Moro- 
oka, nth May,—Sliinagawa. 

Khio, Biitisli steamer, 1,552, Tyson, 19th May,— 
Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Picciola, German steamer, 875, Nessan, 191I1 May, 
—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bislii Sha. 

Sayami Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
19th May,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
19th May,—Shanghai and ports, Geneial.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gerard C. Tobey, American bark, 1,390, Gibbs, 
19th May,—Puget Sound, Ballast.—Captain. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Biown, 
201I1 May,— Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sevootch (8), Russian cruiser. Captain Nackeleff, 
20th May,—Vladivostock. 

Sussex, B'itish steamer, 1,620, Holt, 2lst May,— 
Kobe, General.—W. M. Straclian & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
2isl May,— Hakodate, Geneial.—Nippon Y11- 
sen Kaisha. 

Empress of India, British steamer, 5,003, Marshall, 
R.N.R., 2 2nd May,— Hongkong vi£ ports, Ge¬ 
neral.— C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
22od May,— Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,654, Edwards, 22nd 
May,— Poitland, General.—YV. M. Straclian & 
Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Mam, from Ha¬ 
kodate:— Mr. Ymato I to in cabin; 30 passengers 
in sleei age 

Per French steamer Saghalien, from Hongkong 
vi& potts:—Mr. Ed. Rocliette, Mr. Oli Oglia, Mr. 
Meliemet Bey, Captain Gamble, Major Farmer, 
Messis. A. B. Maikham, C. B. Carroll, Degron, 
Mrs. L. Mem-ini, Mis. L. Mem-ini, Mis. Oagi, 
Messrs. M. W. Thorne, E. L. Hamilton, L. B. 
Hamilton, J. F. Macnair, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Gomes, Misses A. Gomes, C. Gomes, G. Gomes, 
and H. E. Gomes, Messrs. J. M. Gomes, Chau- 
leaume, C. Pretet, Mis. Sotilhead, Messrs. Rob¬ 
bins, Dobiie, O. C. Bevan, Y. Brume, Labeye, 
H. Renault, Mr. and Mrs. Leauz de Vesmaud 
and infant, and Mrs. Bouchare in cabin ; and 13 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Get man steamer Polyhymnia, from Hong¬ 
kong:—Mr. Hummel and Mr. and Mrs. Tului in 
cabin. 

Per Biitisli steamer Sussex, from Portland :—16 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, fiom Kobe:—Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmunds and child, and Mr. Mortis in 
cabin ; 88 Chinese and 35 Japanese in steeiage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe:— 
Messis. C. C. Bedtime and N. Matsumoto in 
cabin; Mrs. Tamakawa Said, Mrs. Tamakawa 
Hisa, Messis. K. Mano and J. Saujo in second 
class, ami 44 passengers in steei age. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Hako¬ 
date :—Messis. Baehr, Abbey, Kanoka, Tatsuno, 
Tanabe, H. Saki, Kawaguchi, Yamamoto, Sata, 
Kitabatake, Osaki, and Mr. and Mrs. Tsuda and 
family in cabin; 41 passengers in steeiage. 

Per Biitisli steamer Empress of India, from 
Vancouver, B.C.: — Messrs. F. H. Balfour, N. P. 
Brown, W. Cabeldu, D. B. Campbell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Royal Pliilp Carroll, Messis. Herbert Galt, 
John M. Kleusch, Elliott C. I.ee, Dr. Henry H. 
Rhees, Mrs. H. A. Rhees, Mrs. D. T. Rliees, 
Master W. C. Rltees, Messrs. G. H. Tilden, Geo. 
Francis Train, and Guo. S. Williams in cabin; 
Messrs. B. R. Becker and F. H. Leaton in second 
class, and 98 Chinese and 2 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Monmouthshire, from Kobe : 
— Mrs. J. J. Efford, son, and daughter in cabin. 

Pei Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Kobe : 
—Miss Krolmke, Miss Taylor, Dr. Kimball, Mr. 
F. S. Morse, and Mr. G. Nakanishida in cabin; 
36 passengers in steeiage. 

Per Biitisli steamer China, from San Francisco: 
—Mr. W. C. Sandemann, Mr. Voitman, Mr. C. 
D11 Brul, Mr. K. Yokota, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Lawrence and 2 children, Mr. M. Russell, Mr. F. 
Dauckweitz, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Hootling and 
son, Mr. J. Lawton, Mr. A. J. Salnias, Mr. E. 
Kildoyle, Mr. and Mrs. F. Winfield, and Mr. W. 
D. Tillotson in cabin ; 7 Europeans in steerage. 
For Hongkong: Mrs. F. H. Hayes, Captain Lee, 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. Heyne in cabin ; 2 Etito- 
peans in steeiage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Mostliaf and child, 


Messrs. A. H. Ward, A. W. Schellfafs.-E. Giabert, 
T. Weston, Miss A. Geerls, Messi s. A. F. Fryer, N. 
Yamamoto, E. H. Shepherd and child, E. King, 
Wong Hai Wan, Wall Fan, and Man Chan in 
cabin ; I European and 93 Chinese ins leerage. 

Pei Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and ports:—The Eail of Galloway, Lady Isabel 
Stewart, Miss Parry, Dr. Renton, Mr. and Mis. 
Sparham, Miss Lee, Messrs. VV. Cooper, Hairis, 
Merit], Delaval, Cobham, Longfellow, Ambiose, 
Winckler, Denison, Von Kieushin, Me Ivor, Na¬ 
gano, Miyaoka, and Captain Chiba in cabin; 
Messrs. Dubois, F. Tonda, S. Tonda, M. Tsuda, 
Uchiyama, Tama, and Igaraslti in second class, 
and 62 passengers in steeiage. For London : 
Mr. D. W. Crawford in cabin. For San Fian- 
cisco: Mr. A. Sclioinburg in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Captain Hardy in cabin. 

DBPARTED. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong viA 
ports:—Messis. F. M. Willis, C. A. Shelling, 
W. J. Courtauld, W. B. Thompson, Demen, J. 
Walker, Miss Braithwaite, Captain Cameron, 
Miss Robinson, Messis. Chew Yok Wa, J. Slod- 
dart and servant, Roseufeld, H. L. Phillips, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dexter, and Mr. H. M. Pugh in cabin; 
4 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Biitisli schooner Esmeralda, lor Guam:— 
Captain Nicolle, Mr. J. Kammiugo, and Mis. 
Toka in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports: —Mr. J. W. Cains, Mr. and 
Mis. Rikami and 2 children, Messrs. N. Onaka, 
Tallaksen, Toyama, H. Soma, H. J. East, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jensen, Mr. A. Jensen, and Mr. A. 
Linton in cabin; Mr. Biandelin in second class, 
and 65 passengeis in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and poits :—Tieastue $30,000.00. 

Per Biitisli steamer Ancona, for Hongkong viA 
poits:—Silk for France 47 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Marti, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Treasure $244.^^. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Marti, Captain 
Hussey, reports:—Left Kobe the i6tli Mayat noon; 
bad souihetly winds with S.W. swell to Osliima ; 
thence strong norihei ly winds to Omai-saki; thence 
fine weather to Rock Island, which was passed at 
3.5 p.m. on the 17th; thence modeiate N.E. winds 
with cloudy weather to port. Arrived at Yoko¬ 
hama at 10 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Biown, reports:—Left Hakodate the 16th May at 
2 p.m.; had light to gentle winds with cloudy 
weather to Shit iya-saki, which was passed al 6 
p.m.; wind hauling W. to N.W. increasing to 
strong wind with high southerly sea. Ai lived at 
Oginohama the 17th at 1.50 p.m. and left the 18th 
at 4.30 a.in.; had light southerly winds and fine 
weather to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 191I1 
May at 6.35 a.m. 

The British steamer China, Captain Seabury, 
reports:—Left San Francisco the 71b May; had 
fresh wesleily winds the entire passage, three days 
blowing baid with heavy bead seas, thick fogs on 
the coast. Timfc, 14 days, 3 hours, and 34 minutes. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Blanke, repoits: — Left Hongkong the 16th May 
at 2.12 p.m.; had through the Formosa Straits 
strong N.E. winds and rough sea, and passing 
showers of rain ; thence to poil good weather with 
vaiiable light winds and light sea. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 22nd May at I.IO p.m. Off Brea¬ 
kers Point passed the wieck of a capsized junk. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports:—Left Shanghai the l6th May at 
4 a.m. Arrived al Nagasaki the 171I* at 10 p.m.; 
had fresh to moderate bieeze from N.N.VV. across 
the China Sea. Left Nagasaki the l8th at 5 p.in. 
Arrived at Kobe tile 201I1 at 7 a.m. and lelt the 
21st at noon. Arrived at Yokohama the 22nd 
May at 4.to p.m.; experienced light vaiiable 
winds with pleasant weather on the voyage from 
Nagasaki to destination. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 

- ♦- 

IMPORTS. 

There has been a very steady band to mouth 
sort of demand for English Yarn of certain kinds, 
chiefly two-fold spinnings, and sales for the week 
amount to about 500 bales split up into driblets 
within 25 bales, which shows bow little speculation 
is life in the trade at present, dealers avowing 
they are not going to be caught again with an¬ 
other Silver Bill. This feeling seems to be shared 
by most of the dealets in other departments of 
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trade, and autumn contracts have consequently 
been ftw and far between. Yam pi ices show 
scatcely any change, but a4 regaids Bombays 
the maiket is a blank, BoseUis or native spinnings 
having quite cut them out in the mailer of pi ices. 
Sales are tepoiled of 2,ooo pieces 8{!b. Shillings, 
I.ooo pieces Itagimis, 500 pieces Tin key Reds, 
and 3,000 pieces Victoiia Lawns. 

Co 1 tori i'ieck coons. 


1 iicy Shillings—3H4 v*ls. 3yiil<:lre» ft.50 to 2 20 
Grey Sliiitings—ijlh, jHJ yds. 45inclief* 165 to 340 

l‘. Cloth—7 It). 2 { yai .Is, 33 inches . 1.25 to 1.474 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yaids, 4 | inches .. t.20 to 150 

flints—Assoi ted, 24 yards, 30inches... 1 40 to 1 90 

Cotton—Italians and SatteeiiK lllack, 32 » 

inches . . «■ 07 to 015 

I in key (ted*— 1 } to a| Ih, 24/25 yaids, !■■•■ 'i* «. 

in indies . - to to 1 17$ 

1 in key Red*—2) to 3th, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches . 1 30 to 1 474 

liukey Ite.ls—34 to 4U1, 24/25 yaids, 

30 inches .. 1 75 l« 1.974 

Velvets—It lack, 35 yards, 22 inches 500 to 6,25 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, |2 3 inches . 055 t« 0.70 

l a(Tarlir)as, 12 yaids, 43 Indies 1 IS to 2.25 


Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2 ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.Mb. 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 31b, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—1.4 to 3.8ft, 24/15 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 


WOOI.I.KMS. 

flain Oi leans. 40 42 yards, 32 inches . $4 00 to 5.30 

Italian Cloth, 40 yaids, 32 inches liest 0.34J to 28 
Italian Chilli, 30 yaids, 32 inches 

Medium. . 0 30 to 24 

Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 

Cniilinnn . o 16 to 20 

Monaseline de I .nine—Ciape, 24 yaids, 

31 inclies . . .. o.il 4 to o. 154 

Cloths—Pilots, 5 | (8 5<t inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

(Cloths—Presidents, m ($ sri inches ... 0 474 to 0.524 

Cloths — Union, 54 >4 56 inches . 0.30 in 0.60 

ll'ankels—Scat let and Green, 4 to 34 ft, 

Per th. 0.40 I" 0.39 

rot ion varus.' 

r mi* •••mi . 

Nos. 16/24, Ordinary. 52400 10 2700 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 27.25 to 2S 00 

Nos. 16/24, Oood to liest. 28 25 to 30 00 

Nos. 16/24, Ueveise . 3000 to 32.00 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 28 00 to 29 00 

Nos. 28 32, Medium . 29 50 to 30 50 

Nos. 28 32, Good to Uest. 30.50 to 31 50 

Noa. 38'|2, Medium to liest . 35-00 to 36 50 

No. 32s, Two-fold ... 33 50 to 34 50 

No. 429, Two-fold . 35.00 to 37.00 

r I H HACK. 

No. 20s, Bombay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. ifis, Bombay . 70.00 to 77.00 

Nna. 10/14. Bombay . — 

MIC I A I.S. 

Market very quiet, and next to nothing doing 


in heavy goods. Small business in Wire Nails. 
Pi ices generally have a downward tendency. 


flat liars, \ inch .. . <2 80 to 2.95 

Klat Mars, 4 incli. 2.90 to 2 9s 

Round amt senate up to J inch . 2 80 to 2 95 

Nailrod, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small size . Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted . 2.90 to 3.05 

Sheet Iron... . 3 00 to 3 40 

Galvanized Iron sheets . 6.20 to 6.40 

Wiie Nails, assmted. . 4.50 to 4.65 

l in Plates, per box . 5.60 to 5.80 

Pig Inin, No 3. 130 to 1.35 

KKKOSICNIC. 

No business lo report. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester ... $1.60 to 1.674 

Comet. I 624 to 1 65 

Devoe. 1 60 to 1.624 

Russian .. 1.55 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

Very little enquiry, all kinds firmly held. 

Br >wn Takao. I4.15 lo 4 20 

Brown Daitong . 3.15104.10 

Brown Canton . 5.00 to 6.00 

Brown Java and Penang . 5.50 to 6.00 

Willie Keliued . 4 90 to 7.70 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SII.K. 

Our last issue was dated the 15th instant, since 
when only a small business has been done in our 
maiket, total net settlements amounting to 120 
piculs, divided thus :— Filatures 90 piculs, Oahu 
40 piculs, aggregating 130 piculs from which are 
to be deducted 10 piculs excess of rejections over 
settlements of Re reels. Dn ect .shipments 39 piculs, 
which biing the week’s total business up lo 159 
piculs. 

Pi ices appear to be a shade easier, but against 
this must be set the falling off in quality, so that 
we really stand just about as high as before. 

At rivals have exceeded settlements to some 
slight extent, and stocks on the maiket are now 
estimated at 2,600 piculs against about 2,000 piculs 
last year and 1,550 piculs in 1889. 

As regards the new crop the reports from all 


distiicts aie good; as to quality, it is of course too 
eaily yet to speak, but the weather lias been al- 
lliat can be desiied. Native silkmen are unable as 
yet to give any reliable estimates as to quantity. 

There have been three shipping oppoi lunilies 
during the week, the Canadian Pacific steamer 
Parthia, on the 15th instant, taking 56 bales, the 
Occidental and Oiiental steamer Oceanic, on the 
16th, which took 244 bales, and the English mail 
steamer Ancona, on the same day, cat tying 42 
bales. This hi mgs the season’s ex pot t figures to 
32,735 piculs, against 35,303 piculs at same dale 
last year, and 40,347 piculs in 1889. 

//unks. — Nothing done. 

Filatures. —Among the settlements is one parcel 
of about 25 piculs Shinshiu Kaimeisha of low gtatll 
ing at §600; the rest consisted of a great number 
of small lots ranging from $590 down to $560. 

Re-reels. —This class has been distinguished by 
comparatively heavy rejections ; altogether 66 
piculs bad been taken into godown, bill 76weie 
returned during the week, leaving a minus quan¬ 
tity of 10 piculs. The following prices were 
reported for parcels sent in :— Tengensha §585, 
Koshusha 8580, and Watarasse 8595. 

Kakeda. —Not a single transaction to repot t for 
(be week, but at the close we bear of some im- 
poiiani transactions in this class. 

Oshu and Hmnatsuki. —One parcel of about 10 
piculs Hamatsuki changed hands or $547a and 
the remainder of the settlements consisted of 
several small lots Sendai at 8515. 

QUO I A I IIINl*. 


Hanks—No. i 4 . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliinslui) . Nom.$525 to 535 

Hanks—No. 2 ( Josim) . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 (Sbinsbn). Nom. 515 to 520 

Hanks—No. 24 (josim). Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . Nom. 500 to 510 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 34 .. Nom. — 


Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. Nom. 650 

[filatures—Extra 13/15 deniets . Nom. 64010645 

[filatiues—No. 1, 10/13 denied. . 62010630 

ifilatutes—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 <len. 620 to 630 

Filatiues—No. ij, 13/16, 14/17 .. 590 to 610 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 600 to 605 

Filatures—No. 2, 1 4/18 denieis . 58010590 

Filatiues—No. 3, 1 4 '20 denieis . 55010560 

Re-reels—Extra . Nom. — 

Re-reels—(Oshu) Rest No. 1 . Nom. 600 to 610 

Re-ieels—No. 1, *3/15,14/16 deniers. 590 to 6.10 

Re-ieeis—No. * 4 , 13/16, 14/17 denieis . 570 to 580 

Re-ieels—No. a, 1 4/18 denieis . 56010565 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 54010550 

Re-ieels—No. 3, 14/20 denieis . 52010530 

Kakedas—lixiri. 595 

Kakedas—No. 1 . 575 to 585 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 565 to 570 

Kakedas—No. 2 .. 545 to 550 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 530 

Kakedas—No. 3 . 520 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 510 to 520 

Kakedas—No. 4 .... 505 to 510 

Oshu Sendai—No.-24 . Nom. — 

Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2. Nom. 535 10 540 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. Nom. 50010520 

Sodai—No. 24 . . Nom. — 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 22nd May, 1891 : — 


Europe.. 

America 

S ■ a to(4 1 Ago g r 

14.309 

>7.789 

1 HMg i,0. 

Hum 

• 4,750 

20,099 

1S88-K9. 

it., 

20,823 

• 9-'43 

lolal . . ... 

( Rales 32,098 
\ Piinli. 32.735 

34-*49 
35 . 3«*3 

39,966 

40.347 

Settlements and Diier.l ) ' 1 * 

Export from ist July ) 33>7oo 
Stock, 22nd May . 2,600 

35.475 

1.975 

40 550 

'.550 

A vail aide supplies In date 36,300 

37 , 45 ° 

42,100 


WASTE SILK. 



This branch lias been equally quiet. 

the total 


settlements of the week amounting to only 200 
piculs, divided thus Nosht 93 piculs, Kibieo 10 
piculs, Sundries 97 piculs. 

Buying is becoming daily more difficult; all the 
parcels offered have now been many times picked 
over and what remains is mostly of quality not fit 
for export. Small lots ate still arriving fiom the 
interior and, if in the least of acceptable quality, 
are taken up at once at full prices. Stocks temaiu 
unaltered. 

The P. & O. steamer Ancona, on the 161I1 in¬ 
stant, carried 357 piculs of sundry Waste to 
Europe, this biinging present export figures up to 
3°. 6 55 piculs, against 28,858 piculs at same dale 
last year, and 30,434 piculs in 1889. 

Noshi ito. —Some 30 piculs Jashu were taken up 
at from 875 to 882L and a lot of Hachoji at §95 to 
8142L A rather latge parcel of Tama-ito brought 
$210. 

Ktbiso. —Only 10 piculs settled, being Filature 
at 8112. 

Sundlies. —These settlements consisted entirely 
of Nert at from $6£ to $9i- 

QUOTA I IONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best.Nom. — 

Noahi-ito—Filature, liest. — 


Noslii-ilo—Filature, Good .?<35 to $140 

Nr.shi-ito — Filatiue, Medium . 120 to 130 

Nosiii-it i—Osliiu, Good to Rest . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—Sliinslui, Rest . — 

Nosiii-ito—Sliinslui, Good . too to 110 

Noshi-ito—Sliinshu, Medium. — 

Noshi-ito—Rii-slni. Good to Rest . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito —josim, Rest . 8510 874 

Noshi-ito—Josh 11, Good . 774 to 80 

Noshi-ito—joshu. Ordinary . 70 to 75 

Nil.iso—Filature, Rest selected . 110 to 120 

Kil.iso—i 1 i:.ntme, Seconds . too to I05 

Kil.iso—Os1.11, Good to Rest . — 

Kil.iso—Sliinslui, Rest. . — 

Kil.iso—Sliinsl.n, Seconds . 55 to 60 

Kil.iso—Josh 11, Good lo Fail . 50 to 40 

Kil.iso—josh.t, Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kiliiso—liaclroji, Good . 45 to 40 

Kilnso—Hachoji, Medium to Low... . 324 to 274 

Kilnso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Vlawala—Good to Rest . 180 to 190 

Expo* l Table Waste Silk lo 22nd May, 18yi : — 

Sniui 189091. 18S9-90. 1888-89. 

F1*1. I 1.1. Hinm. 

Waste.Si Ik . . 29,36s 26,668 27,956 

Pierced Cocoon-.... .. 1,287 2,190 2,473 


30,655 28,858 30,434 

bcttleineiits and lined \ / 1 !L ' 1 L ’’ 

Export from .st July ) 3G300 28,900 31,000 

Stock, 22nd May. 3,200 5,000 2,800 


Availablesupplies to date 34,500 33,900 33,800 

Exchange closes as follows: —London, 4111/s. 


Credits, 3/3$; Documents, 3/3$; 6m/s. Credits, 
3 3f; Documents, 3/3J ; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. 
$784 ; 4111/s. U.S. I79J; Paris, 4111/s. fcs. 4.12; 
6111/s. fcs. 4.15. 


Estimated Silk Slock, 22nd May, 1891 ; — 


Raw. 

vicni.a. 

W A SI S. 

PICULS. 

Hanks . 

.. 230 

1 ocoons. 

50 






a. 9SO 1 






Oshu . 

1S0 

Sundries.. 


laysaam Kinds 

Total piculs ... 

.. to 

... 2,600 ' 

Iota) piculs .... 

.. 3,200 


TEA. 


A large daily business has been done, and 
prices which bad a tendency downward eaily in 
the week have again stiffened for all grades. 
The higher qualities have come in large supply, 
but mediums are beginning to anive now. 

FRN MClif.. 


Extra Choicest.. *361045 

Choicest. 28 to 35 

Choice. 25 to 27 

Finest. 23 to 24 

Fine . 21 to 22 

Good Medium . 19 to 20 

Medium .. 17 to 18 

Good Common. — 

Common . — 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange lias not fluctuated much, and closes 
with a downward tendency. 

Sterling—Hank Bills on demand . 3/2 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 3/2^ 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight... . 3 24 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight. 3 /li 

On Paris—Bank sight. 4.01 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 4.13 

On Hongkong—Bank sight ... . 1 °/ Q dis. 

On Hongkong—Private to days’ sight . ij J / 0 dis. 

< )n Shanghai—Bank sight. 72 

On Shanghai—Private m days’ sight . 724 

On'New York—Bank Bills on demand . ... 77 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight. 78J 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand .. 77 
( >n San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 7SJ 
S ' lv « .- 44 A 


In One Handsome Volume, Royal 8vo, 30s. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN, 

Together with an Account of its Agricul¬ 
ture, Forestry, Mining, Arts, Tradr, 
and Commerce. 

By Prof. J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. Illu¬ 
strated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and 
Native Fain ics. 

Alhtrurum. —** Hy far the best book that has been written on 
modern Japan.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform in Size and Type. Second Edition. 

Pi ice 25s. 

JAPAN: 

Travf-lsand Researches undertaken at the 

COST OF THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 

Willi Twenty Illustrations and Two Maps. 
S/vctalor .— 11 No existing work on Japan can pretend to vie 
witli the present one in the fulness and accuracy with which the 
physiography, natural history, and togography of the country.” 

London : 

Hoddbr & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 

Fitted with KINGDOM'S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others 
The chief advantages are :— 

1. Wondeiful Economy of Fuel. 

а. Hrst-class Workmanship. 1 

3. Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

б. High iates of speed guaranteed. 

z. Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yacliits of 40 tons and 
upwa.ds. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
l ugs, Stem Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames. 
&C., Sic. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 

KINGDON'PATENT U6HT PORTABLE "ENGINE 

Stock sizes, ■) to 6 H.P. Bums less fuel, and gives three 
times the pov/er, weight for weight, of any other engine 
Awarded hirst Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng¬ 
land, 1890, in competition onen to all makers. 

Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LONDON OFFICE: l8l.aUF.BN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machine, y 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as a,. 1 . Laying \g«.n in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineeiing 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward ■ 
manner. Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen Victoiia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegrams—“ Wad- 
ham, London.” !)'• J'ine 28, 1890. 

KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 

B UGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other insects, 
are destroyed by Keating's Insect Powder, which is quite 
harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Beetle, the 
success of tliis Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for and take no other than “ Kea rum s Powdkr, as imita¬ 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins and Pottles. 

THE GREATEST I0KDER OF MODEM TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY^ PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be 1 ntainedby theuseof these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “ e Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia,” mt*—" I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to iiticrm the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and 1 had the best 
medicines at the *»ert ice of the sick, with advice giatis. Ini 
short time 1 had many appti. to whom 1 served onta 

quantity of Holloway's Fills. 1 >e are most useful to ex¬ 
plorer, as, posse-sing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable etfect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value.” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN I 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr 1 . T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travel- 
in China, published in 1871. says-"I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la-t a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up , 
the small remaining ” stock.” 

• S.<M bv all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May ist, 1890. 1 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel u Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 

ASK FOR " 




And Beo that each J . b. j .ars Laron Liebig's Signature 
in Bine Ink across the Label. 


sl r * 0 J finest and cheapest 

/ / C\ MEAT-FLAVOURING 

( / /—j STOCK FQR sgups 

-5f *S MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

/1 Invaluable for India as 

17 an Efficient Tonic in all 

To be h*d o( H Itootfo* Ml* K .S’."ood otU.t 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. lsntrth <-f time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchnrch Avenue, London, Euglgad. 

Bold wholesale by COCKING Sc Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June 7th, 1890. 



The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 

Bilious Altcctions. 


The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, L erica ce Fe¬ 
males, a,ud .he Sick- 

liejs o> i *■. 
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BIRTH. 

At 152, Bluff, on the 2Sth inst., the wife of James 
Walter of a Daughter. 

DEATH. 

At Yokohama, on the 25th inst. David Welsh, aged 
57 - 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Counts Saigo and Yamada left the capital on 
the 25th instant for Otsu. 

Mr. OkiMorikata, the former Prefect of Shiga, 
arrived in Tokyo on the 22nd instant. 

H.I.H. Prince Komatsu Akihito left the capital 
on the 26th instant for Mishima, Shizuoka 
Prefecture. _ 

A SLIGHT shock of earthquake was experienced 
in the capital on the 26th instant, at 1 ah. 19m. 

55S- p.m. _ 

The Prince Imperial proceeded to the Palace 
on the afternoon of the 26th instant to pay his 
respects to the Emperor. 

During last month 812,185 cases of matches, 
valued at yen 185.519, were exported from Japan 
to various foreign countries. 

Lieutenant-General Takashiina, recently ap¬ 
pointed Minister of State for War, arrived in the 
capital on the 24th instant from Osaka. 

Tsuda Sanzo, who assaulted the Czarevitch in 
Otsu, was brought up for trial on the 271I1 instant, 
and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet was 
held on the 24th instant, at which there were 
present Counts Matsukata, Yamada, Saigo, and 
Goto, Viscounts Aoki and Kabayama, and 


Messrs. Mutsu and Yoshikawa. Count Oki, 
President of the Privy Council, was also present 
at the meeting. 

The Prince Imperial visited Enoshima and Ka¬ 
makura on the 24th instant. He left the capital 
at 8 in the morning, and returned late the same 
afternoon. 

Viscount Yoshida Kiyonari, whose name has 
been mentioned in connection with the port¬ 
folio of Foreign Affairs, is ill of inflammation of 
the lungs. 

A Kobe telegram reports that the Yayeyama 
Kan , Mtisashi Kan, and Takao Kan arrived at 
that port on the night of the 21st instant from 
Shimonoseki. 

Cav. R. de Martino, Italian Minister to Japan, 
who returned home last year on leave of absence, 
is expected to arrive in Japan about the 3rd of 
the next month. 

On the 22nd instant 410,000 kin (one kin— 
iilb.) of tea, arrived at Yokohama from the 
interior, and 437,500 kin were sold to foreign 
firms at the port. 

Telegraphic information has been received to 
the effect that H.I.H. Prince Kwacho Hiroyasu, 
who proceeded abroad to continue his studies, 
arrived at Kiel on the 291I1 of March last. 

An outbreak of fire took place in a house at 
Kuroishicho, Tsugaru, Aomori Prefecture, the 
other day, and before the flames could be sub¬ 
dued 36 buildings were entirely destroyed. 

A private meeting, which was attended by 
Counts Saigo, Yamada, and Goto, and Viscount 
Aoki, was held on the forenoon of the 25th inst. 
at the official residence of Count Matsukata. 


A telegram from Nagoya dated the 22nd inst. 
reports that Dr. Yokoi Nobuyuki, Chief Medical 
Officer of the Third Army Division (Nagoya), 
expired suddenly on the night of the 21st inst. 

On the 28th instant, the birthday of H.I.M. 
the Empress, an entertainment was given to 
members of the Imperial family and to higher 
officials of the Imperial Household Department. 

For the convenience of Japanese students wish¬ 
ing to enter the Michigan University Mr. Fukuda 
Yusaku, a graduate of that institution, has been 
appointed local examiner in Tokyo of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Fire broke out on the night of the 23rd instant 
in a house at Hongo, Sanchome, Tokyo, and 
before the flames could be subdued 9 houses 
were entirely destroyed and 6 dwellings partly 
damaged. 

Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, left the capital on the 23rd 
instant for Oiso to call on Count Yamagata. 
whence he was to proceed to Odawara to see 
Count I to. 

The work of constructing the new buildings of 
the Honganji Temple, Tsukiji, Tokyo, named 
the Renge den or Lotus Palace, has been com¬ 
pleted, and a ceremony in honour of the com¬ 
pletion will take place on the 2nd and 3rd June. 

On the night of the 20th instant an outbreak 
of fire look place at Honjomachi, Yurjgori, 
Akita Prefecture, and destroyed one district 
office, one police station, and over 700 dwel¬ 
lings. Four lives were lost before the flames 
could be got under control. 

A rumour is current that Lieutenant-General 
Baron Kurokawa, Commander of the Third 
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Army Division (Nagoya), will be appointed 
Commander of the Fourth Army Division (Osa¬ 
ka), and Lieutenant-General Katsura, Vice- 
Minister for War, will take the position of Baron 
Kurokawa, the post of Lieutenant-General 
Katsura being given to Major-General Kodama. 

During the twenty-two days ended the 22nd 
instant the receipts of the Osaka Railway Com¬ 
pany w^re yen 34,852.424(01 which yen 29,831.- 
560 was realized by the sale of tickets, yen 
4,877.810 from freight,"andj^H 140.050 weremis- 
cellaneotis receipts), showing a daily average 
of yen 20.945 per mile. 

Captain Fklkersam, of the Russian gunboat 
Djigit, which arrived at Yokohama on the 23rd 
instant, called on Mr. Utsumi, Governor of 
Kanagawa, at the official residence of the latter 
gentleman the same alternoon. Governor Utsu- 
mi visited the ship on the 25th instant at 9 a.m. 
The Djigit sailed on the afternoon of the same 
day for Vladivostock. 

From the nth instant, when the attack on 
H.I.H. the Czarevitch took place, to the 17th in¬ 
stant, the total number of telegraphic messages 
despatched from and received at the Kyoto 
Post and Telegraph Office, and its branches at 
Nijo and Shichijo was 7,679, of which 3,273 
(3,246 domestic and 27 foreign messages) 
were despatched, and 4,406 (4,398 domestic and 
8 foreign messages) arrived. As compared 
with previous weeks, the above figures show a 
large increase, which was of course caused by 
the Otsu affair. 


The condition of the Import trade has improved 
at last, and the present agricultural outlook 
ought to be good enough to inspire dealers with 
some spirit for trade and confidence in the 
future, the crops everywhere and of all descrip¬ 
tions promising a heavy return when harvested. 
Yarns have been sold to die extent of 1,250 
bales, and, while prices are firm all round, 50 
cents more per picul have been paid for certain 
spinnings. The business has been entirely in 
English, nothing whatever having been done in 
Bombays for the reason reported last week. A 
movement has been also made in Piece-goods, 
10,000 pieces of Shirtings having been taken, 
as well as small lots of Victoria Lawns, Prints, 
Turkey Reds, Cotton Italians, Mousseline de 
Laine, and Velvets—the latter at an advance of 
25 cents per piece. The Metal trade continues 
to drag on in a small way, with no change in 
values. Kerosene has been in some request, 
both American and Russian oil being taken at 
late rates. There has also been a fair demand 
for Formosa Sugar, though White sorts are almost 
entirely neglected. There is nothing worth re¬ 
porting in the Silk trade, on account of the 
extremely poor assortment remaining. There 
was the usual cry about hailstorms and frost— 
propagated as it always seems to be by persons 
apparently interested in the circulation of such 
rumours—but no trustworthy information has 
been received from any quarter indicating that 
the kaiko's food supply has been injured to the 
smallest appreciable extent. On the contrary, 
the mulberry has never looked finer, and there 
is more than abundance, the new plantations 
put down in recent years being now in full and 
heavy bearing.'The Tea trade is in full swing, 
and all grades have now been dealt with, Me¬ 
dium, Good Common, and Common coming 
in heavy parcels, for which full rales are paid, 
though prices have settled down to the usual 
figures for this period of the season. The 
quality, so far, has been good, though the latest 
arrivals are said to be not quite equal to an¬ 
ticipation, having regard to the first of the crop. 

Exchange has been fairly steady and closes firm. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE “ SOSH1.” 

Thf. Soshi have been busying themselves again, 
the object of their barbarous attention on this 
occasion being Mr. Seki Naohiko, editor of the 
Nichi Nichi Shitnbuti, a member of the House 
of Representatives, and one of the most en¬ 
lightened and moderate men of his time. It 
appears that, two or three Soshi having paid 
visits to the office of the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun and failed to obtain access to any re¬ 
sponsible member of the staff, one of them 
presented himself at Mr. Sekis private resi¬ 
dence at 6 a.m. of the 24th, giving his name as 
Igarashi Hachiro, and professing to have been 
sent on business by Mr. Oyagi Biichiro, the 
well-known barrister. The man’s appearance 
did not inspire confidence. A student, Iida 
Kenjiro, who .resides in Mr. Seki's house, 
came' out and said that Mr. Seki was absent. 
The visitor, muttering something, took himself 
away, but returned immediately afterwards, 
accompanied by another man who gave his 
name as Abe Gorokuro. The two, declaring 
that Mr. Seki could not be absent, and that they 
were resolved to see him, began to force their 
way into the house, despite the struggles of 
Iida, who resisted the intrusion with might and 
main. Happily two friends of Mr. Seki’s, 
Messrs. Ilabe and Akiuji, chanced to be in the 
house. Hearing the disturbance, these two, 
accompanied by a jinrikisha coolie, Haru- 
kichi, ran out and grappled with the soshi. 
A violent struggle ensued, but finally one of 
the soshi was thrown down and secured, while 
the other fled, pursued by Mr. Itabe and 
the jinrikisha man. As the fugitive sped along 
the street a policeman was seen approaching 
from the opposite direction, whereupon the 
.mjA/ endeavoured to escape through the grounds 
of a neighbouring yashiki, but was overtaken 
and seized. It is stated that all the persons 
engaged in the struggle with the soshi were 
more or less severely injured, from which we 
infer that the latter carried clubs or some other 
weapon. How long is Japan to be disgraced 
by occurrences of this nature P Probably until 
public opinion declares itself unequivocally 
opposed to the doings and methods of soshi 
under any circumstances whatever. It is im¬ 
possible to avoid the conviction that the verna¬ 
cular press is greatly to blame in this matter. 
Were the leading journals' courageously out¬ 
spoken and unanimous in denouncing the 
conduct of these wretched youths who belong 
to an age with which the Japan of to-day 
has nothing in common—an age of reliance 
on the resources of savages and animals— 
there can be no manner of doubt that they 
would gradually disappear amid the disgrace 
and contempt alone appropriate to them. The 
light-hearted indifference shown towards them, 
to whatever motive it be ascribable, is thoroughly 
discreditable to Japan. 

THE CASE AGAINST THE ‘‘NIPPON.’' 

In September of last year, the Nippon , in com¬ 
mon with several other journals, published a 
copy of a memorial addressed by a league of poli¬ 
ticians from twenty-two of the eastern provinces 
of Japan to Count Yamagata, Minister President 
of Slate. Proceedings were instituted against 
the journals by which this action had been taken, 
and heavy sentences were pronounced—a year’s 
minor confinement with fines. The Nippon, 
which had been arraigned before theTokyo Court 
of First Instance, appealed against the decision, 
and the Tokyo Appeal Court gave judgment 
in favour of the appellant. But the Public Pro¬ 
secutor carried the case to the Supreme Court, 
and the latter ordered a rehearing by the Nagoya 
Court of Appeal, where, after arguments of 
some length, a decision was pronounced on the 
22nd instant. The aiticle of the Press Regula¬ 
tions under which the prosecution was com¬ 
menced, says:—“If a journal publish matter 
intended to overthrow, or change the form of, 
the Government, or to foment disloyalty towards 
the Imperial House, the editor, publisher and 
printer shall be liable to imprisonment for from 


two months to two years, together with a fine 
of from 50 to 300 yen." The prosecution had, 
therefore, to show that the memorial was of a 
seditious character, and with this object the 
Public Prosecutor dwelt much on certain pas¬ 
sages wherein a change of the Constitution was 
urged upon the Minister President. Strange to 
say, the vernacular press, in reporting the case, 
omits this part of the Prosecutor's argument, 
though it is obviously the most interesting and 
important of the whole. Counsel for the de¬ 
fence, on the other hand, argued that since a 
thousand memorials of the character of the one 
in question could not bring about a change of the 
Constitution, such a step being plainly ultra 
vires of the Cabinet, it was not conceivable that 
the publication of the document had been in¬ 
spired by treasonable motives. In fact, the 
memorial being obviously incapable of accom¬ 
plishing anything, no editor could have seriously 
conceived the idea of employing such a weak 
and childish instrument for treasonable pur¬ 
poses. It was further argued that the compilers 
of the document were equally guiltless of sedi¬ 
tious design, since they had merely submitted 
their views as to the functions of the Crown and 
the Ministers of State. The Judges, however,; 
declined to admit the force of this reasoning. 
They held that the Nippon had violated the law, i 
and they confirmed the judgment of the Tokyo! 
Court of First Instance. The Nippon has 
appealed to the Supreme Court against this 
decision. 


ECLIPSE OF THE MOON. 

Thk eclipse of the moon calculated to become 
visible in Japan during the first hour of the 
morning of the 24th instant, was seen excellent¬ 
ly from Tokyo and Yokohama. Climatic condi¬ 
tions were not altogether favourable. Smoke¬ 
like clouds floating up rapidly from the south¬ 
ward more or less obscured the face of the 
moon, and, owing to their varying density, pro¬ 
duced from time to time the impression that 
the rotundity of the disk was impaired at places 
distinct from the point where contact with the 
shadow ought to commence. These deceptive 
appearances were specially visible at 12.40 a.m., 
the time when the eclipse should have begun, 
but in ten or fifteen minutes the misty rack 
rolled away, and the moon shone out in perfectly 
normalcondition, so that observers began todoubt 
whethersome mistake in calculation had not been 
made. But the first phases of a lunar eclipse are 
never of a striking character. The phenomenon 
commences by contact with the penumbra, 
which incident cannot be seen, and even when 
the edge of the moon becomes involved in the 
umbra, or true shadow, the portion thus involv¬ 
ed is invisible without the aid of a telescope. 
It was not until nearly half past one on the 
morning of the 20th instant that the immersion 
became deep enough to cause a distinct defal¬ 
cation of light. The lower edge of the moon’s 
disk on the east was then seen to be tinged with 
grey, as though a thin cap of dark gauze had 
been drawn over it. The effect of this touch of 
shadow was very beautiful, for by throwing the 
still radiant portion of the orb into strong relief, 
it imparted an appearance of unwonted spheri¬ 
city to the moon. By slow degrees the eclipse 
advanced, the umbra showing the usual grada¬ 
tion of beautiful colours due to refracted light, 
until at one time the face of the orb seemed 
overspread by a fiery copper-coloured glow, 
through which the irregularities on its surface 
showed very distinctly. At about 4 o’clock in 
the morning these varied effects began to dis¬ 
appear. The moon was then low on the hori¬ 
zon, and the final phases of the eclipse were not 
visible in Tokyo or Yokohama. 


FROM KYOTO TO TOKYO. 

A correspondent writes :—“ Of the Emperor’s 
farewell visit to the Russian Prince Imperial 
on board H.l.R.M.’s ship Pamiat Azova, at 
Kobe, on the 19th instant, I need not speak, 
accounts having already been published in your 
columns. It will suffice to say that the last 
meeting between the Emperor and the Prince 
Imperial was most cordial and friendly. Some 
persons are disposed to draw sinister inference 


from the fact that not a single Minister of State 
—not even the Minister for Foreign Affairs—was 
invited to the farewell dinner on the Russian 
man-of-war, His Majesty and his immediate 
attendants being the only guests. But I am 
in a position to assure these persons that no 
unpleasant meaning attaches to the exclusive 
character of the entertainment. The luncheon, 
as distinctly stated in the telegram of the Crown 
Prince, was intended to be unceremonious and 
private. The Imperial personages parted with 
expressions of the warmest mutual regard. On 
the 20th, the Emperor paid a visit to the mau¬ 
soleum of His Majesty’s father at Higashivaina, 
having the Palace at 10 a.m. and returning to it 
at noon. On the evening of the same day, a 
very sad incident occurred in Kyoto. A young 
woman of respectable appearance and comely 
features, cut her throat in front of the Local 
Government buildings. She had with her three 
documents, in which she declared herself to be 
from the Prefecture of Chiba, and explained 
that she had come in the hope of apologizing 
to the Russian Crown Prince for the injury 
received by him at the hands of a Japanese, but 
that, having been unable to obtain audience of 
His Highness she had made up her mind to 
commit suicide so as to establish the sincerity 
of her motives. Her wounds are said to be 
happily not mortal, though very severe. On the 
21 st, the whole city of Kyoto thronged to bid 
farewell to the departing Emperor. His Majesty 
left the Palace at 9 a.m. and the Shichigo station 
at 9.30 by special train, amid the flashing and 
cracking of fire-works, sent up in profusion by 
the inhabitants of Kyoto in honour of their 
Sovereign. The train travelled rapidly, stopping 
for a few minutes at the larger places, as Otsu, 
Nagoya, Hamamatsu, etc., but simply slacken¬ 
ing speed at other stations. Everywhere His 
Majesty was greeted with the profoundest loy¬ 
alty by his faithful subject of all classes, but 
by none so enthusiastically as by school-boys 
and school-girls. Reaching Shizuoka at 5.50 
p.m., His Majesty and suite at once proceed¬ 
ed to the Taito-kwan (a hotel), where they put 
up for the night. The inhabitants of the place 
had intended to give a magnificent welcome to 
the Emperor and preparations had been partly 
made to that end ; but it was ultimately decided 
to abandon the idea in view of the regret- 
able incident that occasioned His Majesty’s 
journey. None the less the Imperial party were 
received in the heartiest and most enthusiastic 
manner. The next morning (22nd) at 8 a.m., 
the Emperor left Shizuoka and reached Shim- 
bashi at 12.50 p.m. At the latter place His 
Majesty was met by the Empress and the 
Crown Prince, and by a large crowd of courtiers 
and officers of Stale. In the Emperor’s train 
from Kyoto returned Counts Saigo, Kuroda, 
Ito and Soejima and several other distinguished 
persons. Viscount Aoki is still staying at Kyoto.” 

* * * 

In the capital, also, the Emperor's reception 
was enthusiastic. Nothing in the shape of 
public rejoicings had been organized, the 
general sense of the people being that in 
view of the cause of the Emperor's visit to 
Kyoto, the occasion did not lend itself with 
propriety to any fete or holiday celebration. 
But the Government offices and principal 
places of business were closed for the day, 
and immense crowds lined the streets along 
which the Imperial party passed from the 
station to the Palace, while every house of 
every degree hung out the rising sun flag. 
There is no doubt that the Emperor's prompt 
action on this occasion, his complete indiffer¬ 
ence to his own comfort and the long wearisome 
round of painful duties which he performed in 
Kyoto, have increased the affection and reverence 
felt towards him by his people. 


CONCERT AT THE CENTRAL TABERNACLE, HONGO. 

Another of the series of literary and musical 
entertainments organized by the indefatigable 
gentleman who founded the Hongo Tabernacle, 
came off on Saturday last, being the second 
concert of the season. It had not so elaborate 
a programme as the first, there being qo 
orchestra ; but hired native talent was used to a 
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considerable extent. Mr. Gauntlelt presided 
at the organ, and opened the entertainment with 
a solo, “The Lost Chord." This was followed 
by a duet on the Samisen and Shakuhachi, by 
the two performers whose appearance at the 
first concert gave such unqualified satisfaction. 
On this occasion also they were listened to with 
enthusiasm. The lady vocalist who lias on 
several occasions assisted with her full and 
finished voice, followed with a sacred piece. A 
new feature, or rather an old feature revived, 
was the solo on the “ musical glasses,” or 
Armoiiica, by Mr. Gauntlelt. This was a 
very fashionable instrument in the gay world 
about a century and a quarter ago; indeed 
it was all the rage in the winter of 1761-2. 
In the St. James's Chronicle for Dec. 3, 
1761, we read:—“At Mr. Sheridan’s lecture 
on elocution (the father of the great Sheridan), 
Miss Lloyd succeeds Miss Ford in performing 
on the musical-glasses for the amusement of 
genteel company.” The instrument was scarcely 
powerful enough, in the lower notes, to fill the 
large hall, but the notes of the higher octaves 
were well heard. Thanks are due to Mr. Gaunt¬ 
let! for the idea of reyiving this quaint instrument, 
and thus giving the audience a special treat. 
Mr. Crane contributed an excellent violin solo, 
with organ accompaniment. The longest item 
in the programme was the song, with Biwa ac¬ 
companiment by Mr. Miyohara, a martial bal¬ 
lad recounting the exploits of Ujiwa Senjin. 
In playing this instrument the musicians of 
Satsuma attained a high excellence ; one Arion 
used to play by a lake side, and gather all the 
snipe about him. The long succession of verses, 
though well received by the bulk of the audience, 
grew a little monotonous to the foreigners pre¬ 
sent. In the interval between the two parts Dr. 
Eby delivered a short address explanatory of 
his methods in organizing these social enter¬ 
tainments. The second part of the programme 
was on the same lines as the first part. Mr. 
Araki and Miss Ishimura were, however, assisted 
by performers on the koto and kokyu, and Mr. 
Gauntlelt was assisted at the Armonica by Master 
Eby. Many thanks are due to the lady who 
gave the two fine vocal solos, to Mr. Crane, 
and to the other voluntary helpers. The large 
hall was well filled, but, though the evening was 
a warm one, the excellent ventilation rendered 
the atmosphere quite agreeable. A programme 
is appended :— 

PART I. 

Organ Solo. “ The Lo*t Chord," by Sullivan. 

Mr. Ed. Gauntlett. 

Duett. Shakuhachi, Samisen. •* Nana Komachi." 

Mr. Araki and Miss Ishimura. 
Song. " Where is Heaven now ? ” Miss Lund. 

Solo Armonica. “ Last Rose of .Summer." Mr. Ed. Gauntlelt. 
Violin Sol.>. Mr. Crane. 

Satsuma-biwa Solo. •'Ujigawa Senjin." Mr. Miyaharu. 
Address. Dr. C. S. Eby. 

PART II. 

Song. " Not ashamed of Christ." Miss Lund. 

Violin Solo. Mr. Cr-ne. 

Koto. Shakuhachi, Kokyu, Samisen. “ Aznmajishi." 

Messrs. Kushida, and Araki, Misses Machida, and Ishimura. 
Duett. Armonica, "Silver Chimes." 

Messrs. Ed. Gauntlett and C. A. Eby. 
Satsuma-biwa, Solo. “ Ichinotani.” Mr. Miyaharu. 

Organ Solo. Prelude, Trio and Fugue, by Haydn. 

Mr. Ed. Gauntlett. 


THE WUHU RIOT. 

The following is an account by a French 
missionary of the commencement of the riot at 
Wuhu :— 

On the evening of Sunday 10th May, two Christian 
ladies employed by the Mission, had gone out of their 
establishment and were crossing one of the streets of 
the quarter south of the canal, not far from the Taotai’s 
yamfin, when they were suddenly set upon, brutally 
arrested and dragged to the office of the local police 
officer. They were accused of having bewitched two 
children by the use of a drug ; and in proof of the 
charge, two children, five and seven years old, were 
brought forward, who it was said had been their 
victims. 

The police officer was glad of an occasion of show¬ 
ing his zeal in favour of the accusers, and in the night 
he had the two ladies transferred to the tribunal of the 
Chehsien. 

The English Consul, Mr. Ford, applied to by the 
missionaries, requested the Taotai to interfere, but he 
contented himself with saying that it was a serious 
affair, which he must let take its course. 

The mob, in spite of the great distance, had follow¬ 
ed the prisoners to the Chehsien's office and w as wait¬ 
ing for that magistrate's verdict. The Chehsien about 
midnight had both parties brought to his tribunal. 
After a summary examination in which the two ladies 
gave the most formal denial to the charge of hav- 


ing drugged the children, the Chehsien g-ive a pro¬ 
visory verdict, viz. th it “ the prisoners would be set at 
liberty as soon as the use of speech was restored to 
the children.” for it would seem that the magical po¬ 
wer of those poor girls had the effect of making the 
two witnesses dumb. In the course of Monday, the 
children had no patience to obey any longer the or¬ 
ders they had received; they spoke and thus relieved 
the Chehsien from his engagement. About 2 p m. he 
came himself to congratulate the Catholic missionaries 
and announce the release of the ladies, who in fact 
returned home about 4 p.m. 

It was perfectly clear that it had been a scheme pre¬ 
pared beforehand. As early as the evening of Sunday, 
the Customs authorities were informed that sinister 
rumours were spread in the 1 aot.ii's quarter and that 
there was a plot to make a rush against the European 
quarter. They therefore sent word to the missionaries 
of the danger, and invited them, on the first sign to 
repair to the offices of the Customs, from thence to be 
taken on board a steamer which was then loading rice 
in the river. 

In spite, however, of th*-se well-founded rumours, 
the whole of Monday and the morning of Tuesday 
passed without any outbreak. Nothing foreboded the 
storm at hand and the calumnies circulated in the tea¬ 
houses and other public establishments were no signs 
of the riot that was preparing underhand. 

On Tuesday then, at 1 p.m. an unknown woman 
presented herself at the mission, followed by some 
twenty ill-looking fellows. Screaming out violently, 
she claimed her child whom the Missionaries had stolen, 
as they had done in the case of two others whose 
corpses were within the walls of the Catholic establish¬ 
ment. 

This was the signal for a new attack. This the 
missionaries understood at once, and they went to beg 
Mr. Ford to appeal to the conscience of Chang Taotai ; 
after which they came home to sent in order some 
urgent affairs. 

In the mean time the mob was increasing in numbers 
and they began to surround the walls. About 3 p.m. 
on the request of the missionaries, a military officer 
had come to the rescue, and had taken hold of one of 
the ass lilants who was ju<t trying to break open a door 
with a stone. At the same time the Chehsien, also 
implied to by the missionaries, made his way will) great 
difficulty through the mob, and stood before the main 
entrance, where he harangued the people, who were 
already uttering hostile cries These magistrates both 
declared they would be trampled to death rather 
than abandon their post. In fact they remained to 
the 1 .St. 

The wil l clamour, however was, fast im reasing, ap¬ 
proaching nearer *n.i nearer. About 4 p.m. the 
Chehsien informed the missionaries that he felt unable 
to restrain the mob; the English Consul ought to 
appeal again to the Taotai. 

Mr. bord, on being applied to, answered that the 
Taotai knew everything. But no one came, and such 
is the part taken by the first Chinese magistrate in 
defence of the Catholic Mission. 

At 5 p.m. there began to fall s'ones and brickbats 
within the walls. The Chehsien sent to the mission¬ 
aries. beseeching them to take refuge in the English 
Consulate, only separated from them by a narrow 
street. But they refused, unwilling as they wee 
useles-ly to compromise a family as innocent as 
themselves. 

At last at 5.50 p.m. one of the side doors of the 
facade gave w..y. I he three European missionaries 
who were still in the establishment thought it was 
time to slip out by a back door. On their way they 
were insulted in the coarsest language, the qualifica¬ 
tion of Kuaitse (children thieves), heing predominant 

On board the hulk of the Tai-Ku Co. they were 
most graciously received by Mr. Weatherstone, but 
unwilling further to compromise a company which had | 
already had so much to suffer from Chinese brigands, 
they went into a small boat which took them to 
Chinkiang. 

Before leaving the hulk, the missionaries witnessed 
the burning of all the buildings of their establishment. 
Two telegrams f<>r Shanghai entrusted on the same 
evening to Mr. Weatherstone together with another 
handed to the agent on the following morning, were 
refused, on the plea that the Taotai had forbidden 
sending any despatch from the Catholic missionaries. 

On their arrival at Chinkiang on Thursday, the 
missionaries heard that the fire of 1 uesday had been 
followed by a p llage as complete as shameful, without 
any interference from the Chinese authorities, 

I he doctor of the Protestant Mission who came 
down with Fathers Havret and Debiix. assured them 
that the tombs of two missionaries had been broken 
open. 


DISTURBANCE IN NAGANO. 

A disturbance of rather serious dimensions is 
reported from Matsumoto, in the province of 
Shinshu. It appears that the people of the dis¬ 
trict have for some years complained of their 
distance from the seat of the Nagano Prefec- 
tural Government, and have advocated the erec¬ 
tion of the place into a sepa.,^e Prefecture. 
Agitators, taking advantage of this discontent, 
preached recourse to force, and finally succeed¬ 
ed in inducing a number of people to make a 
raid upon the police station and district office. 


This happened on the 23rd instant, and the 
following day a large crowd, estimated at over 
ten thousand, assembled at Shiroyama and as¬ 
sumed a threatening attitude. The arrange¬ 
ments of the police were, however, so thorough 
that the mob dispersed peacefully. The same 
night another attack was made on the police 
station, with the result that thirty-six of the ring¬ 
leaders w ( ere arrested. The disturbance seems 
to have been commenced by persons described 
as soshi, who at the conclusion of a meeting held 
to discuss the question of a separate Prefecture, 
set upon the police and injured several of them. 
This was followed by the attack on the police 
station and the district office, when several of 
the assailants suffered severely. The authoiities 
were doubtless prepared for trouble at Shiro¬ 
yama the following day. The ordinary force of 
constables, fifty in number, had been increased 
by a hundred and twenty from Matsumoto, and 
the aspect of so strong a body over-awed the 
crowd, though it included some men carrying 
pistols. Seven constables were wounded during 
the attack on the police station on the 24th 
instant. A man named Kawamata Naoyuki, is 
said to be the principal ringleader. He and 
five others were arrested on the 25th. Mr. 
Kuroda, a councillor of the Home Department, 
with another official, was despatched to Matsu¬ 
moto oti the 24th. A telegram received yester¬ 
day announces that order has been completely 
restored. 


THE SHANGHAI CONSULAR AMALGAMATION. 

Lord Salisbury has it seems been written to 
by the China Association through its Vice- 
Chainnan, Mr. Dent, as to the amalgamation of 
the two offices of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and Consul-General for Great Britain at 
Shanghai. The ground upon which the Asso¬ 
ciation acted was the following telegram from 
Shanghai :— 

Shanghai. 

Proposed amalgamation of offices of Chief Justice 
and Consul-General strongly objected to. Large in- 
fluential public meeting British residents held to-day, 
protesting. Signed protest follows. Request Fo. 
reign Office stay action. Ask support China Associa- 
tiou and leading Chambers of < ommerce—By order 
of meeting, John Macgregor, Chairman. 

The reply to this (dated March 27th) was :— 

I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 24th 
inst., enclosing a copy of a telegram from the chair¬ 
man of a meeting of British residents at Shanghai, 
and expressing the concurrence of the China Associa- 
tiqn in the opinion expressed therein, respecting 
the proposing amalgamation of the offices of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court for China and Japan 
and of Consul-General at that port. 

In reply I am to stale to you that the change in the 
establishment at Shanghai was not decided upon by 
Lord Sali-bury until the various questions connected 
with it had been most carefully considered, 

Lord Salisbury thinks that the new arrangement, 
which was adopted after discussion of several alternate 
schemes, and was framed with the assistance of very 
competent advisers, must in any case be given a fair 
trial. 

Should any real inconvenience be caused to the 
public service by the amalgamation of the two offices, 
the question can be reconsidered hereafter. 


THE BD1TORSHIP OF THE “JAPAN GAZETTE.” 

So many inquiries have been addressed to us 
with reference to the circumstances of the edi¬ 
torial complication in the office of the Japan 
Gazette , and such misleading rumours are in 
circulation, that we think it well to lay the facts 
before our readers. In view of the possibility 
of legal proceedings we are constrained from 
making any comment, but we may premise that 
the accuracy ol what we aie about to state lias 
been carefully ascertained. Since some lime in 
January, the 15th we think, the duties of sub¬ 
editing the Gazette have been carried on by 
a lady, Mrs. W. H. Smith. A change in this 
branch being contemplated, the editor applied to 
the Directors for permission to engage another 
person. The Directors answered that, accord¬ 
ing to their intention, a sub-editor should not be 
included in the staff of the journal after the 15th 
of June, but that they had no objection to the 
editor's procuring such assistance as would en¬ 
able him to carry out his agreement with the 
Printing and Publishing Company. They ad¬ 
ded a desire that at least one column of the 
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Gazette should be placed at the disposal of Mrs. 
Smith every day during the remainder of her 
period of service. This was on the 13th inst. 
The following day the editor wrote in reply, 
noting the instructions as to the proposed 
change of sub-editorship. With regard, how¬ 
ever, to the Directors' desire that a fixed amount 
of space be placed every day at the disposal of 
the then sub-editress, he pointed out that such 
a course would interfere with his duties and 
powers as editor, since, in that capacity, he had 
to supervise and select the matter for daily pub¬ 
lication. He added that in the particular case 
referred to, the necessity of editing was specially 
necessary, and that he could not be certain of 
having time for such supervision on any and 
every day. At the same time he stated that 
the services of the sub-editress had been 
and should be utilized as much as possible. 
The Directors then took the step which has 
caused so much surprise. On the day follow¬ 
ing the receipt of the editor’s letter, they wrote 
to inform him that he was “ dismissed from the 
service of the Company for disobedience to the 
legitimate orders of the Board of Directors." 
This letter, addressed to the Editor on the day 
of his marriage, reached him on his return, 
three days later, from his honeymoon. He 
then replied that he had not for a moment 
interpreted the expression of desire as to the 
daily column of matter in the sense of an order; 
that since he now understood it in that sense, 
he cheerfully complied ; that it had seemed his 
plain duty, in the interests of the Company and 
of the paper, to point out the difficulty and pos¬ 
sible disadvantage of laying down any hard and 
fast rule of the nature proposed ; that he was, 
and had always been, ready to obey any instruc¬ 
tions given by the Board Of Directors, and 
finally that, not interpreting the letter of the 
Directors as a final dismissal, he should 
attend at the Gazette office and continue to 
discharge the functions of editor as hereto¬ 
fore. To this the Directors replied, the follow¬ 
ing day, that they had determined to abide by 
their previous sentence of dismissal, and at 
the same time they forwarded to the Editor a 
cheque for half a month’s salary, up to May 
15th, the day of dismissal. It only remains to 
add that the Editor had been engaged by the 
Directors for a period of four years, commenc¬ 
ing January 1st, 1891. 


THE LATE MR. SOON. 

Quite a romance has been manufactured by 
some Tokyo journals out of the death of Mr. 
Soon Tien, of the Chinese Legation in Tokyo, 
who committed suicide by jumping overboard 
from the Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamer Kobe 
Maru. It is confidently asserted that Mr. Soon 
had recommended, for the post of Japanese 
Instructor at the Legation, Mr. Numata, the 
rival of Mr. Tei, and that the strange events 
connnected with the latter’s candidature brought 
on the condition of mind which ended so tragi¬ 
cally in the leap from the Kobe Maru. All 
this is pure myth. Mr. Soon was attacked by 
melancholia two months before the Tei affair 
occurred. He had no knowledge of it nor any 
connection with it whatever. Ordered by the 
doctors to return to China, as the best chance 
of recovering his mental balance, he took ad¬ 
vantage of the first night at sea to make away 
with himself. His suicide seems to have been 
of a most determined character, for although 
a corpulent man, he managed to squeeze through 
the port of his cabin, injuring himself not a 
little by the process, as was proved by marks or 
blood on the sash. His wife and child have 
returned to Japan, by direction of H.E. Lord 
Li, who, we believe, is charitably exerting him¬ 
self to provide them with means of sustenance. 


SAILING RACE. 

The sailing race on Monday round the Nakane 
Course proved a wet job for those who took 
part in it. Mr. Beart got all the boats away at 
eleven o’clock before a strong southerly gale, 
all having two reefs in except Molly Bawn. 
Trawler did very well till outside the Lightship, 
when the sea was found to be too much, and she 
had to bear up about noon and come home. 


Very dirty weather was experienced by the 
others on the beat down from the Lightship to 
the Nakane Buoy. Molly carried away her jib 
out-haul, and, having trouble with her stay-sail, 
jibed off Tomioka and in doing so snapped her 
boom and carried away a part of her rigging, 
coming home under stay-sail alone. Tortoise 
also found the weather too severe, and after lay¬ 
ing for a time on her beam-ends off Tomioka 
put about and came home. Daitnyo, Lady 
Louise and Princess Maud went round, how¬ 
ever, despite the difficulties of the course. The 
big cutter had too much of a lead to be touched 
by Lady Louise , and Princess Maud was too 
far astern to avail herself of her time allowance. 


Following were 

the times :— 


Rating. 

East end I.ight- 

Hreak- tdiip 

water. 'out). 

Light- Hreak- 
slup water Finish, 
(in). (in). 

Trawler .3«%.... 

h. m. s. h. m. s. 
.11.08.50...it 24.05 

h.m.s. h.tn.s. h.m.s. 
gave up — ... — 

Tortoiie . 

Lady Loire .25 . 

Molly Hawn ...24^. 

Princen Maud...14 .. .. 

.11.08.45...11.aj.jj gave up — ... — 

H.0.S.35...11.24.05.. 3.28.30 ..3.42.40 ..3.59.55 
11.08.45... 11.27.00 gave up — ... — 

11.07.50 ..11.24.45...3.31.10 .3.46.30...4.06.05 


Allowance. 

Corrected Time. 


m. 

h.m.s. 




Princen Mauu 
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JAPANESE CURIOS IN PARIS. 

M. Burty, the well known Paris dilletante, has 
disposed of his Japanese collection by auction. 
The St. James's Budget of the 2nd April writ¬ 
ing about the event, says:—“The art event of 
the week has been the sum realized at the 
Burty sale of Japanese curios in Paris. Never 
have such prices been heard of—^500 for a 
little cabinet, ^65 for a sword-guard, £50 for a 
tiny medicine-case, and a total approaching 
half a million francs for what cannot have cost 
the owner one-fifth of that sum. This has set 
every one speculating as to the cause. Japanese 
collectors, although much more numerous in 
Paris than in London, are still a comparatively 
select body ; and few, if any, of them have taken 
a place amongst the purchasers at this sale, for 
the reason that the most distinguished—as, for 
instance, M. Gillot and M. Gonse—have already 
finer pieces in their collections. But M. Burty 
was a man of refined if of feminine taste, and 
timid collectors have felt they could not go far 
wrong if they acquired what he had set his 
cachet to. Besides, the sale was admirably 
advertised and catalogued (the catalogue being 
quite a monumental work), and this brought 
buyers from America, England, and other 
parts; and, further, buyers have begun to 
recognize that the supply of fine things from 
Japan is getting smaller every day. This last 
factor it was which turned M. Burty’s francs into 
pounds, and which will continue to do so in the 
case of all the belter class of Japanese wares.” 


YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING CLUB DINNER. 

After the regatta 011 Saturday some forty mem¬ 
bers of the Yokohama Rowing Club sat down 
to a capital dinner purveyed by the Club Hotel, 
(Ld). Dinner was laid in the Boat Club, the 
tables and room being tastefully decorated for 
the occasion. Mr. Litchfield presided and pro¬ 
posed the chief toasts. Songs were sung and 
recitations given, the evening altogether being a 
must enjoyable one. Following is the menu of 
the dinner:— 

Y.A.R. CLUB. 

SPRING REGATTA, MAY 23. 1S91. 

MENU. 

Printanier anx Quenelles. 

POISSON. 

Salmon Mayonaise. 

ENTREES. 

Pigeon and Green Peas. Galantine Capon TrulHc. 

Punch a la Romaine. Filet de Bccuf a la Richelieu. 

ROAST. 

Haunch of Mutton. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus. Artichokes. 

ENTREMETS. 

Cream Puffs. Fruit Tarts. Assorted Pastry. 

Cura^oa Jelly. Strawberry Ice. Dessert and CotTee. 


THE CZAREVITCH. 

The Czarevitch reached Wladivostock safely on 
the 23rd instant, and at 2.25 p.m. telegraphed 
to the Einpiror of Japan announcing that his 
voyage had been without accident and that his 
health was excellent, thanking both the Empe¬ 
ror and Empress again, and in warm terms, for 


the courteous hospitality shown to him in Japan, 
and declaring that it should always remain with 
him as a pleasant memory. The Emperor tele¬ 
graphed an equally cordial reply, congratulating 
the Prince on his safe arrival in Russian domi¬ 
nions, expressing the greatest satisfaction at the 
news of his good health, and praying that the 
rest of his journey might be prosperous and 
secure. Whatever effect the Otsu incident may 
exercise on the mutual feelings of the Japanese 
and Russian nations, it has certainly brought 
the Governments of the two Empires into much 
closer and more cordial relations than was the 
case previously. 


FRESH RIOTING IN CHINA. 

The N.-C. Daily News of the 181I1 inst. publi¬ 
shed a telegram from Wuhu dated 11.30. a.m. 
the previous day. It reads as follows:—Threate¬ 
ned outbreak at Nganking. Inconstant lias 
left for there; Linnet expected. 

* 

* • 

The N.-C. Daily News of the 19th inst. pub¬ 
lished the following:— 

Yesterday morning Mr. von Loehr, the Acting 
Consul-General for Germany, telegraphed to the Vice¬ 
roy at Nanking, claiming his’protection for the Ger¬ 
man missionary at Ngankin, and received last evening 
t!ie following reply :— 

“ To the German Consul-General— 

“ I have received and read your telegraphic message. 
At present in the city of Ngankin there are the various 
officers in charge. t here are also soldiers to keep 
the people under restraint. I shall certainly not allow 
ignorant persons to raise disturbances. I, the Go¬ 
vernor-General, have already sent orders by telegraph 
to the prefect Shfen in charge to carefully keep watch 
and thoroughly and securely protect (those who may 
be attacked). 

“ 1 of the surname Liu send this telegram ” 

On receipt of the news of the threatened trouble at 
Ngankin, Mr. von Loehr, the German Acting Consul- 
General, at once telegraphed to request the gunboat 
litis to proceed to the scene for the protection of a 
German missionary there. 


LAND IN KOREA. 

The Jiji Shimpo asserts, on what authority we 
do not know, that the Government of Korea has 
given permission to foreigners to own real estate 
in the capital, and that, as land there costs only 
from 2 sen to 20 sen per tsubo (36 square feet), 
large quantities have been purchased by Rus¬ 
sians and Frenchmen. We await some confirma¬ 
tion of this intelligence. The British Treaty 
with Korea secures to British subjects the privi¬ 
lege of renting or purchasing land or houses at 
Inchhon, Wonsan, Fusan, and Yanghwa-chin, 
but it is expressly stipulated that the opening of 
warehouses in the capital (Soul) must be con¬ 
sidered a provisional arrangement. It will be 
surprising if the Korean Government has so far 
passed the limits indicated by this Treaty as to 
give to foreigners the privilege of owning real 
estate in Soul. 


THE STEAMSHIP “ALBANY.”—NAVAL COURT. 

A Naval Court was held to-day, says the Kobe 
Herald of Thursday, at H.B. Majesty’s Con¬ 
sulate to enquire into the circumstances attend¬ 
ant upon the loss of the steamship Albany. 
The Court was composed as follows :—Presi¬ 
dent, J. J. Enslie, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Asses¬ 
sors, R. Nelson, master, steamer Myrmidon, G. 
Roy, master, steamer Pathan. The Court 
found that the steamship Albany was lost off 
Matsushima on the night of the 15th instant. 
That no blame attaches to the master, officers, 
and crew of the ship. That the pilot mistook 
the northern end of the Island for the southern, 
owing to the state of the atmosphere which, in 
the opinion of the Court, must have been denser 
than was at the time imagined. 


MRS. BROWN POTTER AND MR. KYRLE BBLLKW. 

From a paragraph in the Singapore Free Press 
we gather that Yokohama theatre-goers may 
look forward to a visit from Mrs. Brown Potter 
and Mr. Kyrle Bellew. These distinguished 
actors, says our contemporary, “ after a success¬ 
ful tour in Australia, have visited India, where 
their reception has been unique. Mr. Bellew is 
too well-known as an actor to need any extend¬ 
ed notice, while to artistic merit Mrs. Brown 
Potter adds great personal charms, and has fully 
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sustained her reputation as a * realistic ' actress. 
It is their intention to visit Hongkong, Shang¬ 
hai, Yokohama, and Tokyo, and then return to 
Singapore, where they will appear for a short 
season, early next month. 


YUKO. 

The report originally circulated that Hatake- 
yaina Yuko, the unfortunate girl who went to 
Kyoto to apologise to the Czarevitch, did not 
succeed in killing herself, must be corrected. 
Her suicide was most effectual. It appears that 
she employed a jinrikislia coolie to carry to the 
gate-house of the Prefectural buildings three 
letters, two of which were addressed to the Go¬ 
vernment— Seifu o-danna sarna was the form 
of inscription chosen by the poor girl—and the 
third to “ the Russian Minister of State." While 
these letters were being examined, news came 
that a woman had committed suicide outside 
the gate of the Prefectural compound, and on 
investigation it was found that Yuko had in¬ 
flicted fatal wounds on her throat and bosom 
with a razor. She had in her possession a 
copy of the Yomiuri Shimbun, live yen and 
letters of farewell to her mother and younger 
brother. One of her letters to the officials of 
the Government was very plaintive. “ Here,” 
she wrote, “ I lose the life that belongs 
to my Sovereign, and it pains me greatly to 
think that my act may be displeasing to His 
Majesty. My relatives will all be shocked. I 
earnestly pray that the petition presented by my 
uucle Yenomoto Rokubei, some years ago, may 1 
be granted. I also entreat that a message may 
be sent to my mother, my aunt, and my younger 
brother so that they may not suffer grief on my 
account.” The uncle alluded to in this letter is 
said to have been one of the factors of the 
Tokugawa House. He possessed considerable 
wealth, and was able to lend forty or fifty thou¬ 
sand riyo to the Government for military pur¬ 
poses. A few years ago he presented a memo¬ 
rial on some subject, but failed to obtain a 
favourable reply. Yuko's letters indicate no 
symptoms of insanity. In this respect they do 
not resemble the letter of another girl who, on 
the day before Yuko’s suicide, addressed a 
document to the Governor of Kyoto, saying that 
she must be permitted to proceed to Russia in 
company with the Czarevitch, and explaining 
that she wished to present a very beautiful 
Kyoto puppet to His Imperial Highness, and to 
go with it to Russia in the capacity of caretaker. 
Her application remains still unanswered. 


TRIAL OF TSUDA SANZO. 

Thk trialofTsuda Sanzocommenceson Wednes¬ 
day at noon. The three Tokyo barristers, Messrs. 
Mori Hajime-, Aikawa Masamichi, and Shibuya 
Soji, who went to Otsu for the purpose of con¬ 
ducting Tsuda’s defence, have had their services 
declined by the prisoner. The reason of this 
action is not quite clear. It would appear that 
the Tokyo barristers were employed by Tsuda’s 
brother without consulting the prisoner himself, 
and, according to one story, the latter, when 
visited by the barristers in prison, declared that 
he had made up his mind to die, and that legal 
assistance was quite unnecessary. But inas¬ 
much as two barristers of Otsu, Messrs. Tani- 
zawa Reyuzo and Nakayama Kuanzo, were al¬ 
ready engaged for the defence, it is not easy 
to credit this rumour, unless, indeed, the Otsu 
experts have been assigned by the Authorities 
as counsel for the prisoner. Another story is 
that the Court declined to allow the Tokyo bar¬ 
risters to appear, but nothing of that kind is 
credible. At all events Mr. Mori and his col¬ 
leagues have left Otsu. and Tsuda will be de¬ 
fended by local experts only. It does not seem 
to us at all probable that a plea of insanity will 
be entered with the prisoner's consent. 

* 

* * 

Naturally now that public attention is so 
closely directed to Tsuda, all kinds of tales are 
circulated about him. We read in the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun that he was originally a page 
in the noble house of Todo, and that during 
his service there, a concubine of his master's 
was guilty of infidelity. The Daimyo , much 
enraged, summond Tsuda and bade him punish 


the unfaithful girl, whereupon the page armed 
himself with a sword, and proceeding to the 
womens’ apartments, deliberately took the con¬ 
cubines' life. This tale makes Tsuda a former 
retainer of the Tsu clan. The ideograph tsu is 
thus brought into singular relationship with the 
deed of the nth instant, y’jwda Sanzo, of 
the Tsu clan, makes an attempt upon the 
life of the Czarevitch before the dwelling of 
7 >«da Iwajiro in the town of O Isu. What a 
basis for the building of a superstitious edifice ! 
* 

• * 

The trial of Tsuda Sanzo foran attempt upon 
the life of the Prince Imperial of Russia was 
commenced in the District Court at Otsu on 
the 27th instant, and judgment was pronounced 
the same evening. The proceedings were /'« 
catnerd, for reasons that can easily be ap¬ 
preciated. The finding of the Court is given 
as follows by the Kokkai :—Tsuda Sanzo,, 
a shizoku of Uyeno, in the Ahai district of 
the province of Iga, Miye Prefecture, domi- i 
ciled at Oaza-mikami of Mikami in the 
Yasu district of Omi, Shiga Prefecture, aged 
36 years and five months, was indicted by 
the Chief Public Prosecutor, and the follow¬ 
ing facts have been proved against him, 
namely, that he, Tsuda Sanzo, while serving 
in the police force of Shiga Prefecture, having 
conceived the false impression that the visit of 
the Russian Prince Imperial to Japan had some 
exceptional object, and having consequently 
become dissatisfied, formed the project of as¬ 
sassinating His Imperial Highness, and sought 
an opportunity to do so, he, the said Tsuda 
Sanzo, having been told off as one of the 
guards for service in Sakai, Miidera, of Otsu, 
on the occasion of His Imperial Highness’ 
visit to Shiga Prefecture on the nth instant, 
and being on guard in Shimo-Kogarasaki- 
cho, of Oaza, in the aforesaid town, His Im¬ 
perial Highness passed that place at 50 minutes 
past one o’clock in the afternoon of that day, 
whereupon the said Tsuda Sanzo, conclud¬ 
ing that if he lost that opportunity, no other 
! chance of accomplishing his purpose would 
present itself, drew the sword he wore and 
struck two blows at the head of the Prince Im¬ 
perial, wounding him; that thereupon His Im¬ 
perial Highness attempted to escape, when the 
said Tsuda Sanzo, seeking to achieve his object, 
started in pursuit, but was restrained by others, 
and failed to accomplish his purpose. The 
Courts finds that these facts are fully proved by 
the confession of the said Tsuda Sanzo, by the 
oral testimony of the witness Mukobatake Jiza- 
buro, by the depositions taken at the preliminary 
examination by the District Court of Otsu, in¬ 
cluding the evidence of the witnesses Kitaga 
Ichitaro, Nishioka Tarokichi, Doctor Nonatni 
Rokichi, and Constable Klkuchi Shigekyo, and 
by the sword of the said Tsuda Sanzo. which 
was picked up. The Court finds that the 
prisoner Tsuda Sanzo has been guilty of an 
unsuccessful attempt to commit wilful murder, 
and in accordance with the provisions of Article 
292, Article in, and the first clause of Article 
113 of the Criminal Code, the Court sentences 
the said Tsuda Sanzo to imprisonment for life 
with hard labour. 

(Signed) Tsutsumi Masami, Chief Judge of the 

Supreme Court. 

Naka Sadakatsu, 

Hoji Tsunknori, 

Yasui Shiuzo, 

Inouyk Shoichi. 

Takano Shinson, 

Kinoshita Tktsusaburo, 

Dated at the District Court of Otsu, 271I1 day 
of the 5th month of the 24th year of Meiji 
(27th May, 1891). 

* 

* * 

It will be seen from the above that in spite of 
very general predictions as to the resolve of the 
Authorities to try Tsuda Sanzo for a political 
offence, the sound view was finally taken that, 
in respect of the provisions of the Japanese 
Criminal Code, a foreign Prince or Potentate 
travelling in Japanese territorily cannot be 
counted more than an ordinary individual. The 
Code provides exceptional punishments for 


offences of violence against the persons of the 
Imperial Family, but when the law of a country 
speaks of “ the Emperor,” “ the Crown Prince,” 
and so forth, it can only allude to the Emperor 
and Crown Prince of the country itself. This is 
plain both in fact and in principle, but up to the 
last moment the public imagined that by some 
legal subtlety Tsuda Sanzo’s offence would be 
raised above the category of an every-day mur¬ 
derous assault. The expectation is happily, 
falsified. Japan would have greatly added to 
the discredit of this most unfortunate affair if 
she had adopted an illegal method of punishing 
the offender. Her proper and dignified course 
was to strictly abide by the proyisions of her 
Code. For the rest Tsuda Sanzo is amply 
punished. 

* * 

But there remains one perplexing element of 
the affair, namely, the interference of the Sup¬ 
reme Court. It will be remembered that the 
mandate of the Minister of State for Justice 
ordering a special session of the Supreme Court 
in the District Court at Otsu, was based on the 
50th and 51st Articles of the Law of Constitution 
of the Courts of Justice. The second clause 
of the 50th Article, specially referred to in the 
mandate, runs thus:— 

The Supreme Couit shall have jurisdiction in first 
and last instance over the preliminary examination 
into and decision of crimes mentioned in the Penal 
Code, Book II., Chapters 1 and 2, as well as offences 
committed by members of the Imperial Family, which 
render them liable to imprisonment or to a higher 
punishment. 

The 51st Article says :— 

For the trial and decision of matters mentioned in 
the preceiling article, sub section 2. the Supreme 
Court may, if found necessary, hold its sittings in an 
Appeal Court or District Court 

Naturally when the above mandate was issued, 
and when Judges of the Supreme Court were 
detailed to open a session at Otsu, people con¬ 
cluded that Tsuda's crime was to be brought 
in'o the categories enumerated in Book II., 
Chapters 1 and 2 of the Penal Code, namely, 
offences of violence against the persons of mem¬ 
ber of the Imperial Family, or offences connect¬ 
ed with the country's foreign relations. But 
the articles of the Code cited in the judgment 
delivered at O^u on the 27th instant, have no¬ 
thing to do with the first and second chapters of 
Book II. In short, a session of the Supreme 
Court appears to have been opened in the Dis¬ 
trict Court of Otsu for the trial of an ordinary 
case of assault with murderous intent, whereas 
The law does not confer On the Supreme Court 
any jurisdiction in first instance in respect of 
such crimes. We confess our inability to un¬ 
derstand this. Possibly legal experts may have 
some explanation to offer. 

* 

* * 

The sentence of the Court disposes finally of 
the plea of insanity, and establishes the interest¬ 
ing fact, suspected by many people, that Tsuda’s 
murderous design was inspired by the rumour 
that the visit of the Czarevitch to Japan had 
been planned in pursuance of a sinister policy. 
It will be remembered that such a rumour 
found its way into the columns of the vernacular 
press. The Hochi Shimbun published it in 
March, and the Mimpo followed suit. Accord¬ 
ing to the strange fancy ventilated by these 
journals, the Czarevitch was coming to make a 
kind of military inspection of Japan in pursu¬ 
ance of Russian aggressive projects. Of course 
the idea was subsequently denied, but such 
stories, once told, are pretty sure to find 
credence in some quarter. Tsuda Sanzo be¬ 
lieved that the Czarevitch was the arch enemy 
of his country, and that he himself was the 
proper instrument to avert the consummation 
of Russia’s supposed designs against Japa¬ 
nese independence. Such a notion when 
given practical effect in such a fashion, 
amounts to insanity. But where is the line to 
be drawn ? If journals like the Hochi Shimbun 
and the Mimpo —the former universally re¬ 
garded as one of the soberest and most circum¬ 
spect newspapers in the capital, the latter edited 
by the well known Mr. Ozaki Yukyo—can per¬ 
suade themselves to seriously lay before their 
readers tales of the above character, are men 
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like Tsuda Sanzo to be counted delirious be¬ 
cause they credit them? If British journals of 
similar standing published similar stories, thou¬ 
sands of Englishmen would be fully persuaded 
of their truth. It does not often happen that 
the prime responsibility for a public calamity can 
be so clearly traced as in the present instance. 

• 

* * 

With regard to the exclusion of the public from 
the trial, we read that the Judges adopted this 
course, apprehending that privacy would be 
most conducive to the interests of peace and 
order. It appears that despite the stories cir¬ 
culated about the services of the Tokyo barris¬ 
ters, Messrs. Mori and Nakayaina, having been 
rejected by the prisoner, these gentlemen were 
present at the trial. The number of barristers 
admitted to the Court was only fifteen, and they 
are said to have been required to give a pro¬ 
mise that they should not communicate the 
speeches of counsel to the press. 


THE THREATENED RIOT AT NGANKING. 

Thr N.-C. Daily News publishes the following 
from a Nganking correspondent :—The events 
at Wuhu have nearly had a serious repetition at 
Nganking. On Thursday the 14th a rumour 
spread through the town that the Taotai of Wuhu 
had forwarded to the authorities a long des¬ 
patch in which he stated as true the calumnia¬ 
tory and infamous deeds laid at the door of the 
missionaries. From another source, the pas¬ 
sengers who arrived by the steamer helped by 
their accounts and their excitement to irritate 
the inhabitants of the capital. On the morning 
of Saturday the 16th placards were already 
posted, especially in the neighbouring of the 
Western Gate. These placards said that on that 
day they were going to settle the old quarrel with 
the Catholic Mission, and that, if they were not 
successful on the 16th, they would begin again 
on the x8th. About 10 o’clock in the morning 
certain individuals forced open the doors of the 
missionaries’ house and refused to listen to the 
request politely made to them by the servants to 
withdraw. One of the missionaries then came 
forward and told them that strangers were not 
allowed that day to visit the house unless they 
came as representatives of the authorities of the 
town. The intruders slowly retired, and the 
door was shut. But at the same time infor¬ 
mation was sent to the nearest yamln and 
help asked for. The help arrived, and it 
was time; the crowd steadily increased,, and 
in a short time, several hundreds of persons 
arrived from all sides, and massed themselves 
around the house and the orphanage of the mis-! 
sion. During the whole'dav the position was a ! 
very critical one. There were several alarms ; 
they tried to break upon the door of the or¬ 
phanage. Fortunately one of the assailants 
was at once seized and punished on the 
spot by the Chinese officer on duty; then 
the arrival in succession of about 15 man¬ 
darins, of whom some were of high grade, 
kept back the crowd till the evening. Mean¬ 
while, the Catholic Mission was not alone 
in danger. A crowd equally great attacked 
the Inland Mission situated at the Northern 
Gate. The Chinese authorities arrived in time 
at this second point of danger, and so for this 
day further mischief was prevented. On the 
morning of the 17th the rioters changed their 
tactics. Women came to the doors of the 
orphanage to reclaim the children whom they 
had long before handed over to the mission. 
It is true that all this was done very quickly, 
but this concourse of people looked danger¬ 
ous, and the authorities were requested to take 
further precautions. At this moment the mis¬ 
sionaries, knowing that a French man-of-war 
was at Wuhu, telegraphed to the English Con¬ 
sul at that town asking him to inform the 
captain of the danger they were in. An answer 
was received a few hours later announcing the 
departure of the Inconstant under Captain de 
Jonquibres, who was making for Nganking. 
This intelligence was immediately made known 
to the Chinese authorities. On the morning 
of the 18th the Inconstant anchored below 
the walls of the town, not far from the house 


of the missionaries. The captain at once re¬ 
ceived a letter from the Fathers informing 
him of the state of affairs. Besides he was 
himself already on the way in a steam launch to 
get intelligence. He went on board again to write 
a letter to the Governor of the town, assuring 
him of his peaceable intentions, of his desire 
to act in concert with the Chinese authorities to 
maintain order and put down the riot. But he 
made it understood that if the rioters did not 
listen to the magistrate, as was the case at Wuhu, 
he would not hesitate to lake strong measures, 
leaving the responsibility of any further conse¬ 
quences to rest in the proper quarter. The Go¬ 
vernor replied that order would be maintained, 
and that there was no need of alarm. He or¬ 
dered the Taotai to go the next day and carry 
from him this assurance to the captain of the In¬ 
constant. As a matter of fact on the 18th perfect 
quiet seemed to prevail in the town. On the 
19th the German gunboat III is, Captain Ascher, 
which was coming down the river, anchored 
also below the walls of Nganking. * * * 

At the present moment (20th May) all danger 
is not at end. Placards posted up this evening 
announce for Friday the 22nd the total destruc¬ 
tion of all the buildings of the mission. 


U.S. DECORATION DAY. 

The following circular has been issued over the 
signature of Rear-Admiral Belknap :— 

Flagship “ Monocacy,” Yokohama, Japan, 
May 21st, 1891. 

The officers and men of the Naval Foice on this 
Station, piescnl at Yokohama, will unite for the 
purpose of giving due observance to Decoialiou 
Day hei e on the 30th. instant. 

It is expected that as many officers and men as 
can he spared from duty will attend, and take pait 
in the ceremonies of the day. 

The uniform will be “Diess.” Officers and 
Mai ines helmets. 

All who aie so entitled aie requested to wear 
their decorations. 

Lieutenant ( ommander B. S. Richards of the 
flagship, and Ensign C. C. Marsh of the Alliance 
are hereby designated to act as Commanding Offi 
cer and as Adjutant of the battalion respectively. 

The formation will be as follows:—Band, Ma¬ 
rines, Petty Officers and men of the ships and 
hospital, Officei s, Admiral and Staff, Citizens. 

All American citizens are cordially invited to at¬ 
tend and paiticipate in the observances. Cordial 
invitation is also extended to tire subjects of all 
other nationalities to be present. 

Ihe battalion will match to the cemetery on 
Camp Hill, vvheie dining appropriate exercise the 
graves of deceased comrades will be decorated 
with flower s. 

A detachment will also proceed to Ikegami for 
like purpose. 

The battalion will be landed at the Creek Land¬ 
ing in time to fall into line at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
foimed otr the Bund facing the Grand Hotel. 


NEWS FROM CHINA AND THE SOUTH. 

Tongkin papers report the formal opening of 
the first section of the Phu-lung-thuong and 
Lang-son Railway by the Resident Superieur. 
Fault is found with the arrangements for the 
ceremony and the construction of the line is 
also criticised, but the work is stated to have 
already had a beneficial influence on the country 
through which the line passes, the natives re¬ 
garding it as a guarantee of peace and order 
and taking up lands for cultivation which during 
the recent troubles have been allowed to lie 
fallow. * » * The following incident is 

judged by the Hongkong Daily Dress to show 
that life in Tongking lias a little “zest” in it:— 
“ On the night of the 2nd instant Dr. Lalourd 
was sleeping on the first floor of a house at 
Thai-nguyen, when he heard his boy cry out in 
the next room, of which the door had been left 
half-open. Thinking it was an affair of robbers, 
Dr. Lalourd seized his revolver, opened his door 
quickly, and found himself in the presence of a 
royal tiger, which in two bounds sprang out of 
the house. The doctor fired instinctively on the 
chance of mortally wounding the animal, which 
went off to die at a distance. (It is not men¬ 
tioned that the body was found.) As to the 
unfortunate hoy, his carotid artery was open, 
and the head had been gnawed ; he died in 
ten minutes. It appears that the next day the 


marks of another tiger were seen in the 
same neighbourhood.” * * * * A Saigon 

paper suggests that by way of reparation for 
the injury to which the Czarewitch has 
been subjected on Japanese territory the Go¬ 
vernment of Japan might undertake not to 
oppose the annexation of Korea by Russia. * 
* * The present season is said to be the 

hottest experienced in Bangkok for fifteen years. 
A local journal perspiringly cites stories current 
about the mercury in thermometers having been 
seen silting on the very top of the glass with its 
tongue banging out. * * * Writing of the 

Wuhu riot the N.-C. Daily News says.—“It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
attack on the Roman Catholic property was 
a mere local outbreak, motived by suspicion 
of the objects of the Fathers in collecting 
young children for their Orphanage. It was, 
we are assured, an incident in a very much 
more serious and wide-spread scheme ; and the 
popular suspicion, as well as the readiness to 
plunder and pillage of the rowdies of whom 
Wuhu is a centre, were only the tools used by the 
leaders of the Secret Societies, of which the 
famous Kolao Hui is the most important. It 
will, of course, have been noticed that the Wuhu 
outbreak was not an isolated affair. It was 
preceded by an outbreak at Yang-chow, which 
was stopped by the energy of the officials, and 
lias been followed by a threatened outbreak at 
Nanking, which was also stopped in time by 
similar means, the local authorities being stimu¬ 
lated to activity by the Viceroy at Nanking. In 
fact, the whole Yangtze valley, from the junction 
of the Han with the Yangtze down to Chinkiang, 
is, we are assured, seething with excitement. * * 
The N.-C. Daily News says it cannot he con¬ 
cealed that a very strong feeling prevails among 
the Chinese in Shanghai over the death of a 
Chinaman after an encounter with a French 
policeman. Those responsible for the safety of 
the settlements are, however, on the alert, and all 
necessary preparations have been made in the 
event of the services of the Volunteers being 
required. 

NEWSPAPER PETTISHNESS. 

It seems to us a great pity that a newspaper 
like the Kokkai should resort to the childish 
and undignified course inaugurated by the Nip¬ 
pon, namely, the issue of column after column 
of defaced matter. Can this be called serious 
journalism ? If there were question of writing 
intended to criticise or discredit the Govern¬ 
ment, one could easily understand that a strong 
opposition newspaper might find difficulty in 
filling its columns so as at once to content its 
own conscience and to satisfy the official cen¬ 
sors ; and that, under such circumstances, it 
might feel justified in publishing tlife undecipher¬ 
able debris of a mutilated article. But in this 
case the subject of discussion is the empire’s 
foreign affairs, concerning which it is obvious 
that the sole motive of the Government must be 
patriotic. The Kokkais columns of defaced 
ideographs signify, in our opinion, nothing 
more or less than a confession that a leading 
Japanese journal is unable to discuss the foreign 
affairs of the State in such a manner as to appear 
useful and prudent to the officials best qualified 
to pass intelligent judgment on these questions. 
If what the Kokkai has to say be worth saying 
and calculated to promote the national interests, 
the impossibility of saying it so as to pass the 
censors is inconceivable. To issue blurred lines 
of unintelligible characters is merely to foment 
unreasoning discontent. Such a procedure is 
not a protest against the new Regulation but a 
us tification of it. 


PORTUGAL. 

A telegram sent from the Japanese Repre¬ 
sentative in Paris and published in the Official 
Gazette, says that a Cabinet crisis has occurred 
in Poitugal, hut that the Ministers finally con¬ 
sented to retain their portfolios, withthe excep¬ 
tion of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is 
replaced by Count Valbon. The new Minister 
is an influential politician of the Progressionist 
Party, which, during the past twenty-five yeats, 
has been represented in every Cabinet. He 
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held for some time the position of Portugnese 
Representative in Paris, and his record shows 
him to be a statesman of ability. It is an un¬ 
happy time for Portuguese Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs. We can scarcely look for anything 
like a solid Cabinet in Lisbon until the African 
complication is settled. 


THE PRESS CENSORSHIP. 

As days go by the discontent of the press is 
beginning to make itself very loudly heard in 
reference to the recent Regulation, directing that 
all matter relating to the country’s foreign poli¬ 
tics must be submitted for official examination 
before publication. The Kokkai declares that 
the position of a journalist in Japan is becoming 
intolerable. It describes its own experience 
under the provisions of the new Regulation. 
An article, entitled •“ The course of Japanese 
diplomacy," was submitted for inspection on 
the 20th instant, at 2 p.m., and returned two 
hours later with 3,200 ideographs effaced by the 
official brush. “ Nor do we alone find ourselves 
in such a plight. Other journals suffer equally.” 
Bnt the extra labour thus entailed upon editois 
gives the Kokkai less concern than the fact that 
foreigners will undoubtedly make use of this 
new Regulation to prove that Japan is not ready 
for the abolition of extra-territorial jurisdiction. 
Restrictions upon free speech, they will say, are 
evidences of a stale of affairs not consistent 
with Japan's claims to civilized progress. The 
Kokkai is right. Some foreigners will say this. 
But they will be, for the most part, foreigners 
bent upon opposing Treaty Revision by any and 
every means. The more intelligent class of for¬ 
eigners appreciate and sympathise with Japan’s 
peculiar difficulties. They understand that 
some manifestations of impatience are inevita¬ 
ble on the, part of a nation which has been 
struggling unsuccessfully for years to recover 
autonomy. They understand, also, that freedom 
of speech is a privilege which can be safely 
enjoyed by very few nations, and that to insist 
upon its full exercise in a country where the 
newspaper press is not yet a quarter of a centuiy 
old, would be extravagant. 

» 

* * 

That was a remarkable article of the Kokkai's. 
Three thousand two hundred ideographs mean, 
at least, two thousand words. One thousand 
words make an ordinary article, and it is there¬ 
fore plain that the effaced portions of the 
Kokkafs essay amounted to two leading articles 
of every-day length. The Kokkais writings are 
usually of a moderate, and if we may be allowed 
to say so without impertinence, a highly intel¬ 
ligent type. We cannot understand why it 
should have been subjected to such sweeping 
correction. One thing is certain, namely, that 
the exercise of such strict censorship must be 
quite as distasteful to the authorities as it is irk¬ 
some to editors. 


punished for fraudulent dealing. Fujita Kinno- 
suke was sentenced to a year's imprisonment 
together with a fine of 20 yen, and Fujita Shin- 
hichi to ten months' imprisonment with a fine 
of 10 yen. Compared with the amount at slake 
and the terms of imprisonment, these fines im¬ 
part a certain air of comicality to the judgment, 
but it may be that their payment is a serious 
matter to men circumstanced as the two Fujitas 
now are. 


CUSTOMS RKTURNS. 

The following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for April, showing the foreign trade of 
Japan for the month :— 

EXPORTS AND 114 PURI'S, 

1X9O. 1891. 

SILVEM YEN*. SILVER YEN. 

Exports . 4 .-t 67 . 4 l 5 33 ° . 6,9^.0.995 730 

Imports. 5,511,883.640 . 5.580,671.570 


Total exports and imports . 12,531 667 300 

Excess of exports . 1,370,324160 

CUSTOMS DUTIES. SILVER YIN. 

Exports. *57.503 9*9 

Imports . 192,808806 

Miscellaneous . 10,671.016 


Total... 360.983 791 

rOTAL VALUI or UX PORTS lO ANI> IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS roRSIGN 
COUNTRIXS. 

Kxports. Imports. Total. 

Silver Yen. Silver Yen. Silver Yen. 
#7*.963-1) 30 1,605,650770 2,478,614.700 


Great Britain . 

United States of Ame¬ 
rica . r.934.4>3-9'° 


53 i.«> 5 ?. 55 o 


Prance . 

1,528,077.450 

173,003.530 

China. 

392,658.220 

967,589.180 

Germany . 

British India . 

312,684.290 

546,357 S30 

7a,Ol5.a0O 

420,361.870 

Korea. 

«33.i43-46o 

343.777.390 

Russia . 

41,465.640 

87,187.0:0 

Australia . 

74,014 150 

30,739.710 

Belgium. 

5,037.900 

50,162.960 

Switzerland. 

17,204.680 

36.223 020 

Italy . 

Canada & other British 

4».399 950 

2,964.100 

America. 

33,826,400 

I,33Q.Q20 

Austria . 

32,150.430 

172.060 

Philippine Islands. 

19,337.0.0 

8,113.070 

Sian* . 

.870,020 

16,651.860 

Holland. 

1,446.600 

6,112.S40 

Spain .. 

— 

5,328.040 

Portugal .. 

— 

. 1,400.94> 

Denmark . 

— 

1,213.580 

Hawaii . 

789.060 

12.000 

Pern . 

— 


Other Countries. 

118,469 760 

262,715.820 

Total . . 

6,820,589.840 

5,580,671.570 1 

TOTAL VALUE OF EXTORT A AND IMPORTS FROM AND 1 


Kxports. 

Imports. 


Silver Veil. 

Silver Yen. 

Yokohama . 

3,852,921.010 

*.456,439-460 

Kobe . 

2,163.468.550 

2,054.418 7'° 

Osaka . 

85.765 800 

364,610.481 

Nagasaki.. 

335,120.120 

584,679.240 

Hakodate . 

64,157.500 

40.000 

Shimonoseki . 

>74.'95-46 o 

96,389.670 

M-'ji . 

12,997.200 

— 

Ilakata . 

1,206.040 

12,196.590 

Karatsn. 

1 7,045.500 

— 

Kuchinotsu . 

54.908 720 

— 

Minimi . 

82,290.5,0 

— 

Id/iii<ahara . 

4,540.850 

9.033-79° 

Shishiini . 

1,172.900 

683x60 

Sasuna . 

1,205.500 

2,179.970 

Specie and Bullion [ 



*.465. 479 . 46 o 
1.700,139.070 

'.674.354 040 
1.360,147.440 

859,04a.I JO 

49 >. 377-130 
476.1j20.8j0 
128,ft53.290 
94.80i1.S60 
55 , 200.860 

£ 3.4^7-7° 
51,364.150 

3$.<-56.32° 

31.323.090 

18,050.070 

17.51r.80o 

7 . 559-440 

5,328.640 

1,400.940 

1,113.580 

8io.-.6o 

>*3.340 

381,185.580 


AN IMPORTANT LAW CASK. 

A decision was rendered by the Tokyo Local 
Court on the 15th instant in the suit of Messrs. 
Kitamnra Tsunesaburo and Kitamura Masuo, 
wax merchants of Kyoto, against Messrs. Fujita 
Kinnosuke and Fujita Shinhichi of Tokyo. 
The Messrs. Fujita had acted for years as 
supcrintendeYits of the plaintiffs’ branch stoie 
in Tokyo, and in that capacity had exercised 
control of a large amount of property, consist¬ 
ing of lands, houses, Government bonds, shares 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and the Japan 
Railway Company, as well as other securities, 
the whole representing about three hundred 
thousand yen in value. The greater part, if not 
the whole, of these securities had gradually 
come to be registered in the names of the 
Messrs. Fujita, who appear to have taken im¬ 
proper advantage of their position, making away 
with some of the property, treating the rest as 
though it were their own, and resisting all inter¬ 
ference on the pai l of the original owners. The 
latter were finally obliged to bring the matter 
into Court, and after a trial of some length the 
rase has been decided in their favour, the de¬ 
fendants being not only required to make re¬ 
stitution of all the property, but also severely 


Total*. 
Silver Yen 
6,309.360.470 
4,3'7.687 140 
450.376.180 
919.799-360 
64.197.500 
170,585.1 
12,997.100 
13.402 O50 
17,045.500 
54,908.720 
81,290.520 
'3.574640 
1,850,62 
3,385-470 
31,104 720 


possess a really powerful and competent Liberal 
Party. The Choya Shim bun, now one of the 
soberest and soundest journals in the empire, 
discusses the possibilities of union in an 
article which we have read with interest and 
attention. Plainly our contemporary is not 
sanguine. It recalls that in respect of original 
object,—the establishment of constitutional go¬ 
vernment,—there was but one fraternity of 
liberals, but that, owing to some inherent ele¬ 
ments of discord, they broke np, as early as 
882, into the Jiyu-to and the Kaisliin-to. The 
breach between them, instead of narrowing, 
seemed to widen as years went by, and attained 
its greatest dimensions in 1889, when the Kai¬ 
shin-to supported Count Okuma’s programme 
of Treaty Revision as vehemently as the Jiyu-lo 
opposed it. Then followed unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts to fuse the two parties, and then the elec¬ 
tions for the first I>iet, when the contests between 
Jiyu-to and Kaishin-to candidates became 
occasionally so acute as to lead to acts of 
violence. The whole tendency of those days 
was towards sectional rather than party politics. 
But the great question of the Budget effected an 
unlooked for union of the Kaishin-lo and the 
Jiyu-to, and sanguine persons predicted that 
temporary coalition would be converted into 
permanent fusion. Possibly had success attended 
the combination it might have assumed alasting 
character. Failing, however, to overthrow the 
Cabinet, its chief result was to give additional 
salience to a fact long recognised by observant 
folks, namely, that in respect of sobriety, political 
strategy, ability and organization, the advantage 
was distinctly on the side of the Kaishin-to. 
Consciousness of this, perhaps, helped to deepen 
the old doubts of certain members of [\\& Jiyu-to 
that in a permanent union they must fall into the 
second place, and that any concessions made by 
the Kaishin-to in the interests of combination 
were dictated by far-reaching projects. These 
doubts, the Choya says, do not find open ex¬ 
pression just at present, but would become pro¬ 
minent and active at once in the face of any re¬ 
solute attempt to bring the two parties into the 
same camp. Indeed our contemporary goes so 
far as to suggest that the efforts of Kiushu 
politicians, nominally directed towards accom¬ 
plishing a union, are really intended to bring 
about a final separation by precipitating the 
crisis. It is difficult to divine how much re¬ 
liance may be placed in this analysis. 
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A meeting of the principal members of the 
Radical Party, to the number of forty-three, wa 
held at the office of the Party in Shiba, Tokyo 
in the forenoon of the 24th instant, under th 
presidency of Count Itagaki. A report—th 
compilation of which had been ordered—on the 
legal aspects of Tsuda Sanzo’s crime, wa 
handed in by Messrs. Hoshi Torn, Nakajima 
Matagoro and Yatnada Toji, hut with regard to 
its nature nothing has been published. Th 
meeting then proceeded to consider a platform 
for the Radical Party, prepared and reduced t 
writing by Count Itagaki. This document i 
said to have obtained unanimous approval. 
Judging from these indications it would seem 
that the section of the Jiyu-lo under Count 
Itagaki’s direct leadership has recovered soli¬ 
darity and cohesion, a result upon which the 
nation is to lie congratulated. After all, how¬ 
ever, the point of real moment is, not the state 
of any particular section of the Jiyu-to, but the 
chances of a union between that Party and the 


Kaishin-lo. It seems perfectly plain that until 
such a union is accomplished Japan will not' would have been brought into contempt. 


THE JUDGMENT IN THE CASB OF TSUDA SAJJZO. 

The trial of Tsuda Sanzo and the decision of 
the Court in his case are commented on by all 
the leading journals of Tokyo. In most cases 
the newspapers devote themselves chiefly to 
congratulatory notices of the fact that the 
Judiciary has shown itself independent of all 
extraneous considerations,and taken its guidance 
entirely from the letter of the law. The writing 
of the A T ichi Nichi Shimbun is a fair specimen 
of this class of opinion. “ The Administration,” 
says one contemporary, “originally proposed to 
regard the crime as one committed against the 
Imperial Family, and a session of the Supreme 
Court was opened in Ostu. But the Criminal 
Codeof J apan provides only for crimes committed 
against the Japanese Emperor, Prince Imperial, 
Empress or Dowager, and does not provide for 
crimes committed against foreign potentates or 
Princes. The law, therefore, does not allow 
that an offence like that of Tsuda Sanzo shall 
be regarded as a crime against the Imperial 
Family. By deciding as it has done, the Court 
has shown to all the world that the Judges 
of this country, without regard to the admini¬ 
stration’s desire, without regard to the pressure 
of public opinion, without regard to the power of 
foreign Slates, render decisions in strict accord 
with the law of the land, and that the Judiciary 
is absolutely independent. Against a decision 
rendered without reference to the special cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, but in strict accord with 
justice, the Russian Government will raise no 
question. Rather, we are persuaded, will it 
praise the independence and uprightness of the 
Judiciary. If, on the contrary, ihrough fear 
of injuring our good relations with Russia, a 
different course had been adopted, our Judiciary 
. The 
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Government, impelled by considerations of 
friendship 10 Russia, would have made the 
crime political. The Judges, reverencing the 
law, decided that it was a case of common as¬ 
sault with murderous intent. Russia, consider¬ 
ing the matter carefully, will doubtless appre¬ 
ciate that, on the one hand, the Government 
was swayed by solicitude for its relations with a 
neighbouring State, and, on the other, the Judi¬ 
ciary had respect for its independence.” 

* * 

Such is the general tone. But a few journals, 
notably the Rikken Jiyu, consider the question 
from another standpoint. “ It was argued,” 
says the Rikken Jiyu paper, “ that the Otsu 
affair ought to be treated as a crime against 
the Imperial Family, and the Chief Public 
Procurator, deeming that it fell within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, laid his in¬ 
dictment accordingly. Such, being the case,, 
the Supreme Court ought to have decided, be- j 
fore opening its session, whether it could assume | 
jurisdiction over Tsuda Sanzo's crime. We do j 
not know whether the Supreme Court actually i 
came to any such decision. But if it did ; if it' 
concluded that Tsuda’s offence fell within the j 
category of crimes against the Imperial Family, ] 
and if, in accordance with that view, it opened 
a session, then surely the judgment ought to 
have had reference to a crime of that character. 
If, on the contrary, the Supreme Court decided 
that the crime was judiciablc by a District Court 
or a Local Court, it should have taken steps to- 
have Tsuda Sanzo tried by such a Court. We 
cannot regard it as a proper proceeding that the 
Supreme Court, while deciding that the crime 
was not political, and that it belonged to the 
category of ordinary criminal assaults, committed 
against an ordinary subject, should nevertheless 
have assumed jurisdiction. An ordinary criminal 
has the right of appeal from the judgment of the 
tribunal by which he is sentenced. Tsuda San¬ 
zo, even though he might have grounds of com¬ 
plaint against his sentence, has no means of ap¬ 
pealing from it. The principles of justice seem 
to be violated when Tsuda Sanzo alone among 
criminals is deprived of his right as such. We 
do not understand it. Experts must decide.” 

* 

* * 

Other journals lake a similar line, but follow 
it more cautiously. Indeed the general opinion 
seems to be that while the supremacy of the law 
and the independence of the Judiciary have 
been admirably asserted, the question of juris¬ 
diction invites grave criticism. Had the pro¬ 
ceedings been open to the public, the views of 
the Court itself would doubtless have been ascer¬ 
tained, for we cannot suppose that the point was 
not raised by the prisoner’s counsel. The trial, 
however, was conducted in camcrd —a course 
distinctly regrettable, though having regard to 
all the circumstances, unquestionably prudent. 
One fact, apparently unknown to the vernacular 
press, or, if known, certainly not mentioned, is 
that the District Court at Otsu decided, ori¬ 
ginally, that it had no competence to assume 
jurisdiction in Tsuda Sanzo's case ; a decision 
based on the hypothesis that the crime had been 
committed against a member of the Imperial 
Family. It then devolved upon the Supreme 
Court to determine whether its own jurisdic¬ 
tion, in first and last instance, could be ex¬ 
tended to the case, or whether the ruling 
of the District Court at Otsu should be 
quashed. The Supreme Court decided in 
the former sense, and, as we know, assumed 
jurisdiction under a law referring to political 
crimes only. Ultimately, however, the prisoner 
was found guilty of an ordinary murderous 
assault over which a District Court has full 
jurisdiction. It seems to follow, therefore, that 
the District Court at Otsu erred in declining 
jurisdiction originally, and that the Supreme 
Court erred in accepting jurisdiction. Possibly 
some explanation may be forthcoming, but at 
present we can only regret that procedure other¬ 
wise so praiseworthy should be open to this 
censure. 

THE DERBY. 

As will he seen by our telegram, Common has 
pulled off the double event—Two Thousand 
Guineas and Derby. This performance has now 


been repeated a dozen times since Smolensko’s 
year (1813), and four times in the last decade, 
by Shotover in 1882, Ormonde 1886, Ayrshire 
1888, and the son of Isonomy and Thistle this 
year. Sir Frederick Johnstone’s colt appears 
to be as well suited with Epsom Downs as over 
the Rowley Mile, and as he is entered in the 
Leger and possesses a good strain of staying 
blood he must stand a great chance of crowning 
his three-year-old career by repealing the perform¬ 
ance of Ormonde, Lord Lyon, and Gladiateuron 
the Town Moor, and thus carrying off the three 
classic events of the turf. We gave the winner’s 
pedigree and two-year-old performances on the 
occasion of his winning the big race at Newmarket 
a month ago. The second horse, Gouverneur, 
a chesnut colt by Energy—Gladia, belonging 
to Mr. E. Blanc, was bred in France, and was 
backed as far back as Christmas to win the 
Derby. He started five times as a two-year-old, 
and first carried silk at Kempton Park in the 
Spring Two-year-old Stakes, where he started 
favourite, but ran third to Lady Heron and 
Charm in a field of twelve; and his next 
essay was in the Portland Plate, where he ran 
unplaced. Gouverneur won his next three 
races, however, the Rous Memorial Stakes 
at Newmarket September Meeting, where lie 
turned the tables on Lady Heron; the Middle 
Park Plate, at the Newmarket October; and 
the Criterion Stakes at the Houghton Meet¬ 
ing, where he started at 100 to 30 on and 
won by three lengths. Marlenhurst, a bay coll 
by Wenlock—Hirondelle, is the property of Sir 
Charles Duke, and won three races as a two- 
year old out of seven attempts, but appears 
to have ran somewhat in and out. His wins 
were the Abergavenny Stakes at Lewes, the Great 
Kingston at Sandown Park, and the Findon 
Stakes at Goodwood, but in neither instance 
was the company first-class. Gouverneur is 
engaged in the St. Leger, but Marlenhurst is 
not. We see by the latest London papers re¬ 
ceived to-day, that Gouverneur was favourite 
for both Two Thousand and Derby on the 13th 
of last month, being quoted at 7 to 4 for the 
former and 5 to 1 for the latter race, Common 
being at 33 to 1 for the Derby on that date. 
The next day Gouverneur went to 6 to 4 for 
the Newmarket race, but The Deemster headed 
the list in the Derby betting at 5 to 1. On the 
15th of April Peter Flower, at the short odds 
of 3 to 1 taken and wanted, was the favourite 
for the Rowley Mile contest, Common having 
come to 20 to 1 for the Derby, and in the latest 
betting we final Gouverneur again favourite for 
the Two Thousand at 2 to 1, while Peter Flower 
headed the Derly list at 6 to 1. 


THE EDITORSHIP OF THE "JAPAN GAZETTB.” 

Strange rumours are circulated about the cir¬ 
cumstances under which Mr. Dening has tem¬ 
porarily ceased to edit the Japan Gazette. 
Although the uniformity of these rumours seems 
to guarantee their truth, we hesitate to give 
them publicity, for they cast serious reflections 
on the methods pursued by the Directors of the 
Yokohama Printing and Publishing Company, 
whom we believe to be upright and fair-minded 
gentlemen. An editor of a newspaper, who sacri¬ 
ficed a lucrative post for the purpose of assum¬ 
ing the editorship at the request of a Company 
the Directors of which understood and apprecia¬ 
ted his special qualifications, is not a person to 
be treated as though he were a common servant. 
The whole story, as generally told in Yokohama 
and Tokyo, is astounding and incredible. 


THE PRESS CENSORSHIP. 

The operation of the new Regulation relating to 
censorship of journalistic matter connected with 
foreign affairs, has been suspended. The Re¬ 
gulation itself remains law, but the notification 
issued by the Home Minister, under the provi¬ 
sions of which the Regulation was put into force, 
is withdrawn. To make this clear to our read¬ 
ers, we may explain that the Regulation belongs 
now to the same category as the Peace Preserv¬ 
ation Regidations. Just as the latter can be 
put into operation at any moment should it be 
judged that necessity has arisen, so the Minister 
or State for Home Affairs may, at Iris own dis- 


[ cretion—with the consent of the Cabinet, of 
course—enforce the former also. The reason 
for this sudden suspension of the operation of 
the law is not very clear. The Regulation had 
been in force only thirteen days. Probably its 
enforcement proved loo irksome and oppressive. 
It is emphatically to be regretted that this con¬ 
tingency was not foreseen by the Cabinet. Such 
fitful legislation cannot be commended. The 
inevitable conclusion drawn by the public will 
be that the Regulation had its origin in the Otsu 
incident, and that its suspension must be attri¬ 
buted to the closure of that incident—entirely 
erroneous inferences, we imagine. 


NEWS FROM CHINA. 

According to the N.-C. Daily News on the 
25th inst. the five foreign men-of-war on the 
Yangtze were stationed as follows:— Swift at 
Chinkiang, Linnet at Wuhu, Inconstant and 
Viplre at Ngankin, and Jilt's at Kiukiang. At 
Wuhu the Amerian mission was protected by 
Chinese soldiers, while four of the rioters at 
Ngankin were wearing the cangue. * * * 

We note in Shanghai papers that English mer¬ 
chant steamers seem to have quite given up the 
habit of recognising the Queen’s birthday. Even 
the representative of “ England’s unofficial fleet,” 
as Sir Edwin Arnold calls it, the Ravenna, 
took no notice of the day. This sets out in 
pleasing contrast the action of the Monocacy s 
commanding officer, who fired a salute here in 
honour of the day, there being no Britisli man- 
of-war in Yokohama to perform that function. 

* * * The mainmast of the City of Rio de 
Janeiro was struck by lightning, and the top 
part of it split into fragments, in a thunderstorm 
which passed over Hongkong on the 16th. 

* * * A panther or jaguar which had carried 

off a dog was killed by the quarrymen at Shau- 
kiwan with their bamboos on the ifilh. This is 
probably the animal whose fool-prints caused 
some excitement on more than one occasion in 
various parts of the island. * * * The 

Pakling has just made the run from Singa¬ 
pore to Hongkong in 4 days, 18 hours. * * * 
The Portuguese have discovered a gold mine in 
Timor. * * * Mr. Playfair, formerly of the 

O.B.C., has been appointed Chief Manager at 
Hongkong of the National Bank of China, Ld. 


CENSORSHIP. 

The operation of the new Regulation as to press 
censorship is daily apparent in the pages of the 
Tokyo journals. Two methods of showing the 
results of the censorship are followed : one is to 
issue the paper with almost entirely blank spaces 
in lieu of leading articles, a few traces of illeg¬ 
ible ideographs being the only evidence of 
printed matter; the other is to replace the 
objectionable characters with solid black leads. 
These plans are called respectively the “ white” 
and the "black.” Some curious person amused 
himself on the 27th instant preparing statistics 
to show to what extent the various papers suffer¬ 
ed that day at the hands of the censors. His 
results are published by the Kokkai as follow: 
—The Shogyo Shimpo had five lines effaced; 
the Tokyo Chiu Shimpo, thirty-nine, the Kok¬ 
kai, eleven ; the Kaishin Shimbun, nine ; the 
Tokyo Asahi Shimbun, fourteen ; the Mainichi 
Shimbun, twenty-seven ; the Vomiuri Shimbun, 
four; the Rikken Jiyu, a hundred and twenty- 
four; the Choya, thirty-one; the Chinsei Nip¬ 
pon, twenty; the Nichi Nichi, nineteen; the 
Miyako, three ; and the Toyo, fifty-eight. Thus 
the total number of lines suppressed in one day 
was three hundred and sixty-four, or about 6J 
columns. This is an interesting record. It 
shows that if the press of the capital had been left 
to its own devices, it would have laid before its 
readers, on the 27th of May, three hundred and 
sixty-four lines of matter which, in the opinion 
of tiie Authorities, would not have conduced to 
the interests of the empire’s foreign relations. 


INTBRJECTIONS AND EXPLETIVES. 

In the Romaji Zasshi there appears a series of 
papers giving explanations and Japanese equiva¬ 
lents of the difficult expressions and idioms that 
occur in Longman’s Fourth Reader. It is 
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amusing to observe bow truly these translations 
hear out the often-repeated comment that the 
Japanese language contains no forms of oath, 
and very few of invective after the most approv¬ 
ed Western models. “ By the light of heaven ! ” 
becomes in this translation “Jitsu nil," which 
means nothing more than “ verily ” or “ in 
truth; "and “the foul fiend on thy grandsire 
and all his race ! " is rendered by “Ei, chikusbo- 
nte ! Kisama no jiji ya sono shison no koto wa 
do demo ii ”; which literally signifies simply, 
“ You beast ! who cares about your grandsire 
and all his race !” The Japanese equivalents are 
decidedly weak in character. 


THB “aUEEN ELIZABBTH.” 

Our Nagasaki contemporary states :—All hopes 
of raising the Queen Elizabeth , which went ashore 
on the island of Ikushima about a month since, 
have been abandoned. On account of her posi¬ 
tion and also other favourable circumstances it 
was at first thought that she might be raised, but 
the strong winds that have prevailed lately have 
rendered impossible the work that was expected 
to have been done, and she is now gradually 
going to pieces. The greater part of her cargo 
will be salved, though accomplished under a good 
many difficulties and at considerable expense. 


THE COMMERCE OF OSAKA. 

Some interesting items relative to the commerce 
of Osaka are given (says the Hyogo Nezvs) by- 
Mr. I. Ishihara, of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, in 
behalf of the owners of steamers at Osaka, in a 
memorandum presented by him to Governor 
Nishimura, praying for the extension of the 
hatoba there. It seems that there are 108 
steamers now belonging to the harbour, 77 of 
which come up to the hatoba, the number of 
daily arrivals and departures numbering over 
30, while the hatoba is only 600 ft. long 
Naturally great inconvenience results. 


THE CABINET. 

Many rumours are in circulation as to Cabinet 
changes, some people confidently asserting that 
the Minister President will retire ; others that, 
under no circumstances, will Count Saigo and 
Viscount Aoki remain in office. All these 
predictions, are to be treated, we think, as mere 
surmises. It is possible that changes which 
have been in contemplation for the past two 
months may be accomplished ere long, but for 
the rest we are of opinion that no transfer of 
portfolios is imminent. 


THE HIOT1NG IN CHINA. 

Thk N.-C. Daily News of the 21st says:— 
“H.I.G.M.’s gunboat litis arrived at Ngankin 
on Tuesday, and the commander telegraphed 
to Mr. von Loehr that all was quiet, hut the 
German missionary there had asked that the 
litis might remain for three days. One of the 
steamer companies having allowed one of their 
pilots to go in the Swift, that vessel left here 
yesterday morning for the river. According 
to telegrams received yesterday, all was quiet 
at the Yangtze ports.” 


THE CLUB HOTEL, (LIMITED). 

A GENERAL meeting of the shareholders of the 
Club Hotel (Limited) was held on Monday after¬ 
noon in the Hotel—Mr. J. Johnstone presiding. 
The Chairman staled that, first, owing to the day- 
being a holiday, and very few being present, 
and, secondly, to the accounts not having been 
fully audited, he would propose that the meeting 
be postponed till Monday, 22nd June. This 
was seconded, and agreed to. The proceedings 
then terminated. 


TSUDA SANZo’S CAREER. 

Two or three days ago we re-produced, from 
the columns of a vernacular journal, a story to 
the effect that Tsuda Sanzo had been formerly 
a retainer of the Tsu Clan, and that, while 
acting as a page in the yashiki of the Daimyo, 
he had killed his lord's concubine by order of 
the former. This tale now turns out to be ab¬ 
solutely groundless. It is denied in toto by the 


present representative of the Toda family, and the 
journal responsible for its publication acknow¬ 
ledges itself misinformed. 


THE LATE MR. WELSH. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. D. 
Welsh, which took place on Monday evening an 
hour or two after he had been struck down by a 
sudden paralytic or similar seizure. Mr. Welsh 
had been engaged for many years in the curio 
business at this port. 

• * 

We understand that a post-mortem examina¬ 
tion conducted on Tuesday morning revealed the 
fact that Mr. D. Welsh died of aneurism of the 
heart. No inquest has been held. 


FAREWELL MEETING. 

Last evening (April 14th) at 8 o’clock, says the 
Williamsport, Pa., Gazette, a large audience 
met at Mulberry Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to participate in the farewell meeting 
given to Rev. C. H. Correll, a returned Mis¬ 
sionary from Japan, prior to his return to that 
distant land where he lias laboured in the Mis¬ 
sionary cause for seventeen years. Mr. Cor¬ 
rell will leave for Japan on Wednesday next. 
His children will remain here and finish their 
education at the Seminary. 

THE “TAKACHIHO MARU.” 

From a private telegram received in Yokohama 
on the evening of the 22nd inst., and probably 
despatched from the Takachiho Maru about 
noon, we learn that the divers have planked the 
hole in the coal bunkers, but have still a nasty 
hole to fix in the fore hold. Captain Walker's 
many friends will be glad to learn that with fine 
weather the condition of the ship is hopeful. 


FEMALE STUDENTS IN TOKYO. 

According to the Jogaku Zasshi ( Woman's 
Magazine) of a recent dale, the present num¬ 
bers of students in the seven principal female 
schoolsof Tokyo areas follows:—Nobles’Female 
School, 309 ; Higher Female Normal School, 
86; Toyo Eiwa Jo-Gakko, 99; Atomi Jo-Gakko, 
232 ; Tokyo Eiwa Jo-Gakko, 38 ; Joshi Gaku- 
in, 172 ; Meiji Jo-Gakko, 200. 

THE NEW CONSUL-GENERAL OF THB UNITED 
STATES FOR YOKOHAMA. 

We note the arrival in Yokohama of Mr. W. D. 
Tillotson, the new Consul-General of the United 
States of America, who reached here on the 
22nd inst. in the China, and has put up at the 
Grand Hotel. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 


The “ Emergency Ordinance ” relating to the 
censorship of the press continues to call forth 
journalistic comments of increasing bitterness 
and rancour. The Nippon and some other 
papers of the same eccentric type are furious— 
or at least they pretend to be furious, for reasons 
best known to themselves—at the measure, which 
they have in no small degree been instrumental 
in forcing on the Authorities. It is not neces¬ 
sary. after what has already been reproduced in 
our columns, to refer at length to the articles 
appearing on this subject. 

• 

* * 

The whole of the Metropolitan papers united 
in welcoming back to the capital His Majesty 
the Emperor, in loyal and grateful terms. I11 
these expressions of genuine feeling, the press 
doubtless echoed the sentiments of the people, 
whose hearts have been touched by the part 
which their Sovereign played in connection with 
the recent unhappy incident. The papers re¬ 
count the anxieties felt and hardships under¬ 
gone by His Majesty, and many of his subjects 
are said to read these stories with tears of grati¬ 
tude in their eyes. 

* 

* * 

Rumours are again rife about probable changes 
in the personnel of the Cabinet Ministers. It is 


staled that the Minister President and all his col¬ 
leagues have presented a shintai ukagai to their 
Sovereign ; that is to say, have applied for 
His Majesty’s decision as to the propriety of 
their remaining in office under the circumstances. 
The papers state that this step has been taken 
by the Cabinet in view of the Otsu affair. 
Rumour does not yet announce what decision 
has been arrived at by the Emperor, but the press 
seems to take it for granted that at least four of 
the Cabinet Ministers will resign. They arc the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of Home Affairs, 
of Education, and of Justice. The last two 
Ministers' resignation had long since been 
decided upon ; but the retirement of the two 
former is, say the newspapers, a direct out¬ 
come of the lamentable incident at Otsu. The 
names that have thus far appeard as succes¬ 
sors to the retiring Ministers are as follow :— 
Mr. Mutsu, Viscount Nomura, Minister to 
France, Viscount Yoshida, Viscount Enomoto, 
and Count Soyeshima for the part of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs ; Viscount Shinagawa, for¬ 
merly Minister to Germany, for the portfolio of 
Home Affairs; Mr. Kdno, Privy Councillor, 
Viscount Tanaka, and Count Oki for Justice; 
Mr. Kuki, former Minister to the United States, 
Viscount Tanaka, and Viscount Kawase, Mini¬ 
ster to England, for Education. Some papers 
also state that Count Oki, President of the Privy 
Council, will be succeeded by Count Ito ; but 
the latter forecast is entirely groundless so far 
as present indications go. Indeed, all these 
predictions must be taken with great reserve. 

* * . 

The papers, in commenting upon these 
rumours, seem to agree in thinking that the 
present Ministry, no less than the local officials 
of Shiga Ken, is to be held accountable for the 
deplorable incident at Otsu. The Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun believes that, in consulting the Em¬ 
peror’s pleasure as to their continuance in office, 
the Cabinet Ministers have only done their duty 
under the circumstances. Our contemporary 
believes in the rumour that Viscount Aoki and 
Count Saigo will leave office on account of the 
Otsu affair. As to a successor tothepresentMini- 
ster of Foreign Affairs, the Nichi Nichi draws 
attention to the vital importance of selecting a 
man of first-rate ability, for, after what has been 
done at the Foreign Office for the last few years, 
no statesman of ordinary capacity can maintain 
the dignity of the country in its foreign relations. 
“ We are,” it says, “ decidedly opposed to the 
appointment to that post of a man in his dotage, 
who can only he a nominal occupant of the 
chair.” 

* 

* * 

The Toyo Shimpo, in an article part of which 
bears the marks of official inspection, deplores 
the entire absence of stability and energy in the 
present Cabinet. If the Ministers no longer think 
themselves competent to carry on the admini¬ 
stration in a proper manner, they are advised to 
hand over the reins of Government to “ young 
and able men, who, though their inferiors in age 
and rank, are their superiors in energy and in 
talent.” 

* 

* * 

The Jiji Shimpo laments that the states¬ 
men who brought about the Restoration have 
too soon manifested symptous of sensibility. 
Our contemporary refers to the recent conduct 
of Prince Bismarck, and observes that, befoie 
the great German, these “ Oriental statesmen ’’ 
should be ashamed of their love of ease. It 
is now the fashion among statesmen of the 
elder geneiation to hold themselves aloof from 
political responsibility as far as possible. As an 
illustration of this assertion, we are referred to 
the conduct of Count Yamagata at the time of his 
resignation, as well as to that of Counts Ito and 
Saigo, who refused to succeed the former Mini¬ 
ster President. The Jiji especially regrets on 
behalf of these statesmen that they are now so 
supine and inactive, seeing that they cannot 
hope to retain the full possession of their facul¬ 
ties for many years longer. 

» 

« • 

The press comments at length on the trial of 
Tsuda Sanzo, but we give the gist of its remarks 
elsewhere. 
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FUJISAN AND THE SEISMOLO¬ 
GISTS. 

-♦- 

T HE Seismological Society contem¬ 
plates dissolution just at the moment 
when some exceedingly interesting work 
offers for its investigations. We read in 
the Jiji Shimpo that Fujisan has begun to 
show signs of renewed life. Rumours of a 
marked increase in the temperature of the 
earth at the summit, and of subterranean 
rumblings, having reached the Home De¬ 
partment, experts were sent to conduct 
examinations on the spot. Their inquiries 
established the fact that such an increase 
lias taken place. Five years ago the area 
of distinctly sensible heat on the slope of 
the mountain between Subashiri and Su- 
yama was only a quarter of an acre, but 
it is now found to be ten times as large, 
namely, two acres and a half. Moreover, 
not only is the area extending, but the 
degree of heat also is developing so rapid¬ 
ly as to be this year twice as great as it 
was last year. The Jiji says that the 
ground is now hot enough to mull wine or 
bake eggs. The outburst of a hot spring is 
thought not improbable, an event that 
would be welcomed with great delight by 
the people of the district, for thermal 
baths at such an altitude could not fail to 
attract numbers of summer visitors. But 
these changing conditions may have an¬ 
other and a much less agreeable denoue¬ 
ment. Fujisan may be on the eve of a 
performance after the manner of Bandai- 
san, possibly on a larger scale. If among 
the valuable records compiled or collected 
by it during the years of its busy ex¬ 
istence, the Seismological Society pos¬ 
sesses any statistics bearing on the be¬ 
haviour of volcanoes before a period of 
renewed energy, such facts would be 
of immense interest and value now. Un¬ 
fortunately, in the case of Bandaisan no 
trustworthy observations of the mountain’s 
condition had been taken immediately prior 
to the catastrophe of 1888, though the out¬ 
lines of the volcano’s chequered history in 
past centuries indicated a perpetual pos¬ 
sibility of contingencies, to foresee which 
would have been a triumphant vindication 
of the seismologists’ usefulness. In Fuji¬ 
yama’s case, however, if the Jiji Shimpo's 
news be correct, there are indications ap¬ 
parently of a very significant character, 
and if these phenomena of increasing heat 
and disturbance continue, it would obvi¬ 
ously be of vital interest to have scientific 
evidence of the fact, and scientific measure¬ 
ment of the degree of change. Professor 
JOHN Milne indicated a valuable line of; 
research when he collected and made easily 
accessible such meagre records as were to 
be found with regard to the past conduct 
and conditions of the principal earthquakes 
in Japan. But we do not remember that 
the Society has yet devoted itself to sup¬ 
plementing these records by trustworthy 
observations of its own. Such work would, 
of course, be troublesome and expensive, 


but neither of these conditions has ever 
proved deterrent in the case of the Seis¬ 
mological Society of Japan. How greatly 
the value of Seismic Science would now 
be enhanced could the Society tell us ac¬ 
curately what, if any, changes have occurred 
in the volcanic conditions of Fujisan dur¬ 
ing the past ten or fifteen years ; and how 
incalculably the interest of such informa¬ 
tion would be deepened if, in addition, some 
approximate inference as to the issue of 
the changes could be deduced from simi¬ 
lar statistics previously compiled with 
respect to volcanoes in other countries. 
We all know what excellent work the 
Society has done without official aid of 
any kind. Once or twice it has received 
small grants of money from the British 
Royal Society, if we remember rightly, 
but Japan, the country of its birth, the 
country that has derived almost the sole 
credit and advantage of its existence, has 
never taken any public notice of it. It 
would seem as though Fujisan, the King 
of Japanese volcanoes, entered- a protest 
against this neglect, by reminding the 
public that seismology has to deal with 
practical and vital issues, as well as with 
recondite theories and purely scientificspe- 
culations. There will be cause for lasting 
regret should the Society expire at this 
stage of its career. Rather let it claim that 
the time has come when its past work and 
future capabilities ought to be recognised 
by State aid. A comparatively trifling' 
annual grant would put the cachet of pub¬ 
lic approval on the Society’s achievements, 
secure it against financial vicissitudes, and 
enable it to extend the sphere of its useful¬ 
ness. The demise of such a body will be 
interpreted in a manner not at all to 
Japan’s credit, and will be distinctly pre¬ 
judicial to the interests of science. 


THE OTSU A FFA IK. 

D ETAILED accounts of the incident at 
Otsu on the nth inst. show that some 
rather serious inaccuracies disfigure the 
descriptions hitherto published. It has 
been stated, our readers will remember, 
that when the Imperial party set out from 
the Prefectural buildings in Otsu, the pro¬ 
cession w'as formed with the CZAREVITCH 
driving in a jinrikisha at the head, and 
Prince GEORGE of Greece immediate¬ 
ly behind him. Such was not the case. 
At the head of the procession rode Mr. 
OKI, the Governor ; his jinrikisha being 
followed by that of the Prefectural Chief 
of Police. Then came two police inspec¬ 
tors, also in kuruma , and after them the 
jinrikisha of the CZAREVITCH, follow¬ 
ed by those of Prince George and the 
rest of the escort and suite. Governor 
OKI was not in uniform: he had ex¬ 
changed his official dress for plain clothes 
by desire of the Czarevitch. When 
TSUDA SANZO, with drawn sword, made 
his attempt upon the life of the Crown 


PRINCE, the shafts of the latter’s jinrikisha 
were quickly lowered, as has been already 
described, and the Prince, leaping out, 
began to run towards the head of the 
procession. TSUDA sprang foward in pur¬ 
suit, but his advance was immediately 
checked by one of th z jinrikisha drawers, 
who grappled with him and threw him down. 
The shock of the fall jerked the fanatic’s 
sword out of his hand, and another jinri¬ 
kisha coolie, seizing the weapon, wounded 
Tsuda in two places. Meanwhile, Gover¬ 
nor OKI, who appears to have been con¬ 
stantly looking back in the direction of the 
two Princes, saw the CZAREVITCH run¬ 
ning with his hand to his head, and blood 
streaming down his face. The Governor 
jumped from his jinrikisha , and led the 
PRINCE into a neighbouring shop, where 
his wound was attended to. The Prince 
showed little- concern, and made light 
of his hurt. But the romantic incident 
relating to the blow which TSUDA was 
supposed to have received from the stick 
of Prince George of Greece, has to 
be eliminated from the story. These de¬ 
tails correct the impressions gathered 
from the original accounts, namely, that 
the visit of the CZAREVITCH to Otsu 
was treated by the Authorities in a some¬ 
what light-hearted manner, and that in 
the absence of all suspicion of danger, 
the precautions taken for His Imperial 
Highness’ safety were not as thorough 
as might have been the case. The idea 
was founded chiefly on an erroneous state¬ 
ment that the CZAREVITCH had been suf¬ 
fered to drive off at the head of a proces¬ 
sion of jinrikisha in Indian file, thus ex¬ 
posing himself and diminishing the pos¬ 
sibility of prompt succour in case of need. 
But the criticism loses all point, when we 
find that the vehicle of His Imperial High¬ 
ness was preceded by those of the Gover¬ 
nor, the Chief of Police, and two Inspec¬ 
tors of Police, and when we remember 
that the road was guarded by constables 
on either side. In point of fact no in¬ 
ference whatever as to insufficiency of 
precaution can be drawn from the event, 
for the Prince’s injury was inflicted, 
not by an outsider whose approach 
ought to have been prevented, but by 
one of the very men appointed to keep 
off outsiders. A mounted escort would 
not have furnished any additional protec¬ 
tion against the extraordinary and obvi¬ 
ously inconceivable contingency that in 
the ranks of the guard themselves a Tsuda 
Sanzo might be found. The only question 
is, could more minute inquiry on the part 
of the police officers have discovered evi¬ 
dence of Tsuda’s unfitness to be trusted 
with the duty of guarding the CZARE¬ 
VITCH? If so, then the Japanese Authori¬ 
ties are decidedly to blame. It is not super¬ 
fluous to allude to these points, because 
rumours have been freely circulated to 
the effect that the EMPEROR had given a 
special assurance as to the safety of the 
Czarevitch, and that the measures taken 
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were not adequate to such an engage¬ 
ment. We have the best reasons for 
believing that the EMPEROR did nothing 
of the kind. Obviously nothing of the 
kind was needed. The Japanese nation, 
by consenting to receive the CZAREVITCH, 
tacitly pledged itself to take every reason¬ 
able step for his protection within Japanese 
territory. Beyond that well understood 
and clearly implied pledge the Sovereign 
could not have been asked, and would cer¬ 
tainly have declined, to give any promise. 
The country, by its unanimous and sincere 
attitude of regret and apology, has showed 
a proper appreciation of the responsibility it 
had undertaken, and the EMPEROR and his 
Cabinet have done everything that was 
possible to atone for the misfortune. It 
is generally understood that Russia did 
not find herself called on to prefer a de¬ 
mand or to propose a condition of any 
kind, and that Japan's spontaneous and j 
thorough reparation of the wrong has had j 
the happy effect of deepening the entente 1 
cordiale between the two Governments.! 
Wisdom that follows the event is a com¬ 
mon faculty. In some quarters there will 
doubtless be a disposition to draw ex-post- 
facto inferences from incidents in the re¬ 
cent history of Japan, and to argue that 
such happenings ought to have educated 
prescience to guard against the Otsu 
catastrophe. A little indulgence in this 
propensity may easily bring about the only 
result that would be really lamentable, 
namely, estrangement between Russia 
and Japan. The CZAREVITCH himself, in 
his kindly, courteous way, did everything 
in his power to avert that issue, and it will 
be well if his fine example is generally fol¬ 
lowed . 


THE TOKYO POLICE. 

- * - 

T HE police of Tokyo are usually so 
civil and considerate that we have 
some hesitation in publishing an incident 
which has just been brought to our atten¬ 
tion, but it will be obvious that if such 
things are passed without notice their re¬ 
petition may at any moment lead to 
serious trouble. On the 22nd instant, 
when the Emperor’s return to the capital 
was imminent, crowds of people collected 
in the streets. At one point on the route 
of the procession stood a knot of gentle¬ 
men, all in foreign costume, though only 
one among them was a foreigner. The 
Imperial cortege had not yet come in 
sight, and many minutes must still 
elapse before it passed the point of 
which we speak. The police, however, 
were naturally exerting themselves to 
keep back the crowds, and to provide 
against any semblance of disorder. In 
their perhaps over-zealous discharge of this 
duty, two of the constables had apparently 
become fussy and excited, for one of them, 
perceiving that the foreigner had not 


closer at hand, repeated in a not less 
peremptory manner. There was as yet no 
question of the passage of the Imperial 
cortege, and none of the Japanese in com¬ 
pany with the foreigner had thought of 
removing their hats. If the time to per¬ 
form this act of courtesy had come, it was 
obviously no less incumbent on the Japan¬ 
ese than on the foreigner to perform it. 
But to the former the constables did not 
address themselves at all. They confined 
their attention to the foreigner who, had 
he obeyed their arbitrary mandate, must 
have stood uncovered for many minutes, 
while all the Japanese about him kept 
their hats on. It happened that the 
foreigner, being able to speak Japanese, 
could make an intelligible remonstrance, 
and the police, perceiving their mistake, 
did not press the matter. But such a 
termination cannot always be looked 
for. Foreigners will naturally resent be¬ 
ing singled out as a butt for the ex¬ 
ercise of exceptional and unnecessary 
police authority, and if the constables, 
believing themselves in the right, insist 
upon enforcing their mandates, very dis¬ 
agreeable contingencies may arise. Such 
conduct on the part of the police is 
quite exceptional. Their demeanour as a 
rule is eminently courteous and forbearing. 
But this affair of the 22nd instant comes 
in the sequel of other suggestive happen¬ 
ings. We recall the conduct of the lancer 
last spring who behaved with such brutal 
rudeness to Mr. SUMMERS. We recall also 
the behaviour of the students of the First 
Upper Middle School .towards Mr. IMBRIE, 
which affair and its treatment by the Au¬ 
thorities constitute the most disgraceful 
episode in Japan’s modern history. Finally, 
we recall the baseless story circulated a 
short time ago about the supposed dis¬ 
respect of a foreign lady towards the Em- 
PEROR. All these incidents bear out what 
we have often said during the past two 
years, namely, that a strong spirit of self- 
assertion has taken possession of the 
Japanese, and that some of its manifes¬ 
tations may assume most unpleasant 
forms. There is a tendency to look for 
an imperious and masterful demeanour, 
even on the part of foreigners who would 
be the very last to exhibit anything of 
the kind, and there is a disposition to 
suspect slights and insults which are never 
intended. The gentleman whom the police 
would have compelled to remove his hat 
on the 22nd instant long before the Im¬ 
perial cortege came in sight, happens to 
be the best known and most universally 
popular foreigner in Tokyo among all 
classes of Japanese, and if the constables 
had preferred against him a charge of dis¬ 
respect towards the Sovereign, they would 
have been laughed to scorn. Thoughtful 
foreigners readily admit that in the de- 
meanourof their nationals towards the peo¬ 
ple of this country there has, on the whole, 


reaping what we have sown. But it ought 
to be impressed on the soldiery and the 
police, and the nation should understand, 
that all the proper forms of courtesy and 
respect towards the ruler of the Empire 
and towards members of the Imperial 
Family are invariably observed with the 
utmost punctiliousness by foreigners. The 
latter know much better than the Japanese 
how to behave towards royalty in the 
streets, for however perfect may be the 
politeness of the people of this country, 
they have lost their old methods of ex¬ 
hibiting it on such occasions, and have 
not yet properly learned the Western 
methods appropriate to their newly adopted 
fashions. When there is question of doff¬ 
ing hats or otherwise expressing loyal 
feeling as the Emperor drives past, the 
foreigner has always been conspicuously 
ready—far readier than the Japanese 
themselves—and it savours strongly of 
burlesque that two Tokyo constables 
should single out a respectable English¬ 
man in the streets, and undertake to teach 
him how to behave as the SOVEREIGN of 
the State passes. Foreigners will never 
willingly err in these matters. Their 
national habit, no less than their friendly 
desire to respect the sentiments and tradi¬ 
tions of the people among whom they 
live, dictates a courteous demeanour, and 
the sooner the guardians of the law under¬ 
stand this, and show that they understand 
it, the better for both sides. From the 
action of constables who single out a 
foreigner as a proper person to be pre¬ 
maturely coerced into complying with the 
ordinary forms of public etiquette, an 
observant Japanese crowd necessarily in¬ 
fers that the disposition of the foreigner 
is to conlumeliously neglect such forms, 
and thus, by indiscreet zeal, the police 
may themselves become propagandists of 
a misapprehension not at all conducive to 
the preservation of good order, and decid¬ 
edly hurtful to the maintenance of friendly 
relations between Japanese and foreigners. 


OWNERSHIP OF REAL ESTATE BY 
FOREIGNERS. 

- »- 

T HE excitement caused by the affair of 
the CZAREVITCH having to someextent 
subsided, the vernacular press returns to 
the topics which constitute its staples of 
discussion in ordinary times. Prominent 
among these is the ownership of real estate 
by'foreigners in Japan. The Jiyu takes 
up this subject. It recalls the fact that, in 
his speech in the House of Peers, Vis¬ 
count AOKI clearly stated that the Govern¬ 
ment is averse to allowing foreigners to 
own real estate. But the Jiyu alleges 
that rumour now attributes a different 
policy to the Cabinet. It further directs 
attention to the fact that unless this privi¬ 
lege be specially withheld by Treaty, 
foreigners would enjoy it under the provi¬ 
sions of the new Civil Code, since the 
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latter says that, except in cases prohibited 
by law or treaty, aliens in Japan shall 
possess all personal rights, and the right 
of owning real estate is, of course, included 
in this category. The Jiyu also professes 
to have found that England’s counter¬ 
proposals contain a clause providing that 
after the abolition of the foreign settle¬ 
ments Japanese subjects shall'be at liberty 
to own or rent houses or lands within the 
old settlement limits, in the same manner 
as foreigners, and from this it infers that 
the privilege under consideration is to be 
granted. What strikes us, and must strike 
every foreign reader, as curious about this 
discussion is that the Jiyu does not take 
the smallest trouble to demonstrate the 
disadvantages of allowing foreigners to 
own real estate in Japan. The Radical 
organ placidly assumes that every one is 
agreed upon that point. But in truth very 
few are agreed except those who have 
nailed the tochi-shoyu-ken motto on their 
political platform. Thoughtful Japanese 
must know perfectly well that there is 
not the smallest danger of foreigners 
purchasing large tracts of land in this 
country to the inconvenience or detri¬ 
ment of the Japanese. The question is 
purely one of profit and loss, and where 
no profits offer, foreigners have no idea 
of investing their money. The editor of 
a journal like the Jiyu is well aware 
that prohibitions as to the ownership of 
real estate by aliens have no rational basis 
except in newly settled countries, where 
large tracts of land awaiting reclamation 
invite speculative purchases. It is not 
expedient, in the interests of rapid colo¬ 
nization, that these lands, being bought and 
held by capitalists—whether foreign or 
native—should cease to be procurable by 
settlers at tempting rates. In such cases 
a plain argument exists against allowing 
everybody and anybody to come and in¬ 
vest his money to the detriment and ob¬ 
struction of genuine settlers. But nothing 
of that kind exists in Japan. There is, 
indeed, plenty of unreclaimed land which 
ought to become profitable in time. But 
if the Japanese, than whom no more pains¬ 
taking or minutely patient agriculturists 
exist in any country, have suffered these 
tracts to lie waste for centuries, discern¬ 
ing no hope of utilizing them, we can be 
tolerably certain that foreigners are not 
going to be more sanguine. All that the 
foreigner asks for in this country is to be 
permitted to engage in business without 
impediment. If he decides to turn his at¬ 
tention to manufacturing, in combination 
with Japanese, he will require to possess 
some title to the premises where his busi¬ 
ness is conducted and to the land on which 
they stand ; but it really makes very little 
matter to him whether he works under a 
lease or a fee-simple deed. He has no 
romantic notions about acquiring Japanese 
soil, but simply seeks a field for the lucra¬ 
tive employment of his capital, his know¬ 
ledge, and his experience. If Japanese 
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agitators and exclusionists imagine that 
by withholding the right of owning real 
estate they will subject the foreigner to a 
serious disability or deprive him of a much 
coveted privilege, they labour under a great 
misconception. A lease for a reasonable 
number of years will satisfy all his practi¬ 
cal requirements, and we presume that 
outside the ranks of Mr. Ol IvENTARO’S 
little band of mediaeval recluses, there are 
no Japanese sufficiently bigoted and be¬ 
nighted to advocate a veto on the tenure of 
houses and lands by foreigners underleases. 
Such an attitude, if carried into practice, 
would mean the preservation of the Settle¬ 
ments in perpetuity, and on that basis 
Treaty Revision becomes an absurdity. 
It is plain that if foreigners may not own 
real estate in Japan, they will be more or 
less deterred from building costly resi¬ 
dences and laying out handsome domains. 
To them the loss will be one of pleasure ; 
to the Japanese, among whom the money 
required for such work would be spent 
and to whom the work itself would re¬ 
main, the loss will be substantial. But 
foreigners will not break their hearts be¬ 
cause Japan chooses to stand in her own 
light. “ Let her indulge her romantic 
fancies,” they say. “ For us, we care only 
to be allowed to go about our business. 
Her so-called ‘ liberals ’ and her political 
agitators who profess to be working in the 
cause of constitutional government and 
national enlightenment, may, if they please 
fix upon her the stigma of semi-civilized 
seclusion and surround her, like a partially 
domesticated animal, with a fence of timid 
restrictions. If she listens to such ad¬ 
visers, that is her own affair. We are 
sorry for her, but it does not hurt us.” 
By way of contrast to this eminently prac¬ 
tical attitude on the part of foreigners, we 
have the vapouring of Japanese party poli¬ 
ticians, who deem it sufficient to cry out in 
alarm that the Government is about to 
grant to foreigners the privilege of own¬ 
ing real estate, but who do not deem it 
worth while to show why the Government 
should not do so, or how the country would 
suffer by such liberality. Ample for them 
and for their purpose is the simple juxta¬ 
position of ideas, a privilege to foreigners 
and the Government granting it. They 
know what kind of ring such a cry will 
have in the ears of the ignorant classes 
whose support they court. But they for¬ 
get that it supplies also a sure measure of 
their own patriotism ; patriotism which 
unhesitatingly sacrifices national interests 
to the unique purpose of embarrassing 
those in power. We wish that we could 
credit the Authorities with a policy so libe¬ 
ral as that assigned to them by the Jiyu. 
There was a time when the action of the 
Japanese Government remained manifest¬ 
ly faithful to the unchallenged principle 
that no system of Treaty Revision could 
work well were it repugnant from the out¬ 
set to the foreigners who would have to 
submit to it. From that sound position 
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party politicians, irresponsible, unpractical 
and careless of the real issue, have been 
exercising all their strength of late years 
to drive the Government, opportunity 
after opportunity having unfortunately 
been created for them by the obduracy or 
tardiness of foreign States. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, still professes the same 
creed, though compelled to modify its 
tenets in deference to the growth of public 
opinion and to the strength of party agita¬ 
tion. But there is a distinct danger that the 
problem may be dragged altogether into the 
arena of parly politics, unless the Cabinet 
resolutely and courageously raises it from 
such a hopeless and unworthy position. 


THE NEW PRESS REGULATION . 

- > - 

T HE Hochi Shimbun , having translated 
our comments on the recently issued 
Regulation as to the censorship of jour¬ 
nalistic matter that relates to the nation’s 
foreign affairs, says that we appear to 
have fallen into two errors; first in 
supposing that permanent need of such 
a regulation exists, whereas in reality it 
is intended only to meet a special con¬ 
juncture; and secondly, in implying that 
the Government intends to extend the 
censorship to all items of news, in what¬ 
soever journal they appear, that have any 
connection with foreign affairs. Both of 
these interpretations seem as strange to 
us as to the Hochi. It did not occur to 
us to form any estimate of the time during 
which the enforcement of the new Regula¬ 
tion may be necessary. We should rejoice 
sincerely did the Authorities see their way 
clearly to abrogate it to-morrow. Neither 
did we think of defining the scope of its 
application. Since the Hochi raises the 
latter question, however, we may call at¬ 
tention to the fact that such regulations 
are not less tyrannical to their framers 
than irksome to those required to observe 
them. For the moment that the Govern¬ 
ment announces its intention of supervising 
matter relating to foreign affairs, it takes 
upon its own shoulders the responsibility 
of all such matter, and its censorship must 
be correspondingly thorough. We do not 
see how any discretion can be exercised. 
Of course the Regulation becomes glaring¬ 
ly superfluous when enforced against a 
journal like the Hochi Shimbun , which in 
respect of sobriety and moderation of 
comment offers no room for censure. But 
we trust that the Hochi will not mistake 
our friendly intention if we say that, to 
outsiders, the attitude of the leading jour¬ 
nals of Tokyo,—papers like the Hochi , 
the Nic/ii Nichi, the Jiji, the Choya , 
the Mainichi, the Kokkai , the Yomiuri, 
and so forth—seems in a certain degree 
responsible for tile state of affairs in 
which this new Regulation finds reason 
and justification. It rests with these 
journals to mould public opinion into 
really rational shape, and to cure it of the 
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hyper-sensitive mood into which it has 
partially drifted with regard to foreigners, 
their ways and their customs. But the 
press does not appear to recognise this 
obligation. Did any of the great dailies 
of the capital condemn the letter of 
Professor NAITO CHISO, published by the 
Nippon and written by way of response to 
the Asiatic Society’s appeal for coopera¬ 
tion in unravelling the details of Japan’s 
old-time customs and institutions? We 
did not discover any such condemnation, 
yet a more wretchedly narrow-minded, a 
more disgracefully unintelligent, produc¬ 
tion we have never been fated to peruse. 
Coming from a Professor of the Imperial 
University, the thing cast infinite discredit 
on educated Japan, and every Japanese 
journal of note ought, in our opinion, to 
have joined at once in proclaiming its dis¬ 
approbation of such uncivilized bigotry. 
What, again, was the line taken by the 
Tokyo press with regard to the IMBRIE 
affair? Never can that incident be for¬ 
gotten by Japan’s friends. We do not 
care to speak of it again, since the terms 
it deserves are painful to employ, but in 
connection with the immediate topic of 
discussion we are constrained to say that 
the tone of the leading vernacular journals 
on that occasion, half apathetic, half apo¬ 
logetic, astonished and discouraged us. 
The effect of their writing could only be 
to multiply such miserable incidents by 
condoning them. The same disposition 
was shown in respect of the stoning of 
ladies and children on the day of the 
opening of the Diet. An unwitting failure 
on the part of a few foreigners to observe 
a virtually obsolete and quite exceptional 
Japanese custom, was apparently counted 
by the vernacular press sufficient excuse 
for the brutality of street roughs, as con¬ 
spicuously lacking in manliness as in¬ 
capable of law-abiding self-restraint. 
What, finally, is the degree of earnest¬ 
ness shown by the press in seeking to 
cure that recrudescence of an unciviliz¬ 
ed evil, the Soshi? Is it conceivable 
that a spirited, unanimous and determined 
crusade by the principal newspapers could 
fail to eradicate this disfiguring pest of 
modern Japan? But no. Such manifes¬ 
tations, in common with blood-spilling by 
distraught fanatics and madly romantic 
honour paid to the memory of picturesque 
assassins, are treated by the press with 
easy-going tolerance, or else chidden so 
daintily that the note of censure has an 
echo of applause. Newspapers thus con¬ 
ducted fail to discharge their highest and 
noblest function, the education of a whole¬ 
some public opinion. Only where such an 
opinion has been educated, and where the 
checks it applies are rigid and effective, 
can freedom of speech be safely conceded 
and enjoyed. A negatively respectable 
attitude will not suffice. The press by its 
own resolute and positive application of 
high standards has to create a force which 
shall take the place of the restrictions now 


imposed by law. Until that is accom¬ 
plished, it is vain to complain of the 
crippling effect of ordinances and regula¬ 
tions. The force of the law is lilliputia.11 
compared with the might of public opi¬ 
nion, but public opinion will never attain to 
any imposing stature so long as it is fed on 
the innutritious food now supplied by the 
Japanese press. We do not write in 
any spirit of fault-finding. To criticise 
Japanese institutions or doings is not our 
business, and would be a mere impertin¬ 
ence were it not prompted by a hearty 
desire to see the nation successful in every 
way. Genuinely sympathetic observers of 
Japan’s progress, we do not hesitate to 
tell her journals what foreigners say of 
them, hoping to hasten the advent of the 
day when a [powerful and sound public 
opinion will replace the feeble, inefficient, 
and discreditable regulations now in force. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

-- 

“COLONIE.” 


To the Editor of the “Japan mail.” 

Sir,—W ith reference to the statement (Japan 
Mail, 21st inst.), that the word “colonie " used by 
the French residents of Tokyo and Yokohama, is 
“ misleading and objectionable," will you allow me 
to quote here one of its various acceptations given 
by Littid’s French Dictionary? 

“ Les gens d’un mfime pays habitant une loca¬ 
lity 6lrang£re. 

“ La colonie, les residents qui nesont’pas origi- 
naii es de la locality.” 

The English lesidents in Paris are thus spoken 
of in the newspapers, and by everybody, as “ La 
colonie anglaise A Paris.” In public inscriptions, 
even in titles of French newspapers published in 
foreign countries, the word is continually used 
with the same meaning. 

Let me further add that the expression *• La 
Colonie Frai^aise de Saigon, d’Alger, etc.,” would 
not be readily understood by a Frenchman, iit the 
meaning of French residents, since it conveys the 
idea that the French are foreigners in their own 
possessions. 

The writer of the article referred to, seems to 
forget in his patriotic bias, the tiue meaning of the 
English word '‘settlement,’' both grammatical and 
historical, so often used for Biitish possessions, so 
that the horrible sin, reproached to the French, is 
daily perpetrated by the English speaking resi¬ 
dents in Japan. 

Requesting your kind insertion of the above, 
and enclosing my card, 

I remain, Sir, yours very truly, 

IMPARTIAL. 

May 22nd, 1891. 

[Our correspondent seems to have read ourjcomment somewhat 
harshly. We said distinctly that we had no doubt of the 
word's having been employed in the sense now indicated by 
him, but at the same time we thought, and do still think, that 
these equivocal terms had better be avoided, all thing! considered. 
We did not reproach the French with any •* horrible sin." 
Quite the contrary.—E d. J-M.] 


to the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—M y impression in reading your yesterday’s 
lemarlc, is that you fail to recognize here one of 
so many niceties to be found in the acceptations of 
an unlimited number of words, common to the 
English and French languages. 

“ Colony ” in England, has the somewhat lofty 
meaning of most Latin words in that[language; in 
my opinion, it signifies “Biitish Colonial Posses¬ 
sion." If you give this shade to the French ex¬ 
pression, I may agree with your comment, but such 
is not the case. 

The term “ Colonie ” in French, andj in the 
other neo Latin languages, is more an indigenous 
plant, having taken root long before the Colonial 
Era, with the introduction of the Latin Language. 
It is used therefoie in an absolute sense (see 
Littrd) fora community of strangers or foreigners 
living in a locality, which is not their birth¬ 
place. Hence, “ la colonie anglaise or “ la colonie 
Marseillaise A Paris." Is “ colonie ” an equivocal 
term, when you read on a monument in the New 
York Central Park “LA Colonia italiana in Nova 
York”? Is “colonie" an equivocal term, when 


you find in Mexico a newspaper, called “ La 
Colonie Fran^aise”? Is colonie” an equivocal 
term, when it is daily used by the Fiench press to 
designate foreign residents at home or Fiench 
abroad ? This term, allow me to say, is, contrarily 
to your assertion, emphatically and positively, an 
unequivocal term, of so common use that no 
ambiguity whatever can possibly occur. 

With this meaning in view, I ask you, has your 
comment of the address in question, not to be 
read “somewhat harshly” and does it not lead 
one to suppose in its writer a partial sensitiveness, 
when he ciiticises the term “colonie” used for 
any collectivity of strangers and foreigners in 
European countries, whilst the term “settlement” 
which he thinks the proper one, is used for Euro¬ 
pean communities in all Oriental nations and 
among all kinds of African tribes. 

If you take exception to the friendly word 
"colonie,” has your comment not to appear again 
as an over-sensitiveness, reluctant to the reader, 
towards this nation, which is very far from indulging 
such delicate considerations, when the foreign ele¬ 
ment is referred to. 

Requesting once more your kind insertion of 
the above, 

I remain. Sir, yours very truly, 

IMPARTIAL. 

Tokyo, May 24th, 1891. 

[The use of the English word •* colony," as applied to the British 
residents in |apan, would be distinctly wrong. We are aware 
that the French word colonie has not necessarily the same 
signification as the English term. Theiefore we were careful 
to avoi.l any distinct criticism at the outset. Admitting the 
truth of everything advanced by "Impartial,” we still say 
that we do nut like the word colonie in the context referred to. 
Our remark did not go beyond a suggestion. Perhaps our corre¬ 
spondent will be good enough.to accept it as such.—Ei>. J.M.) 


LECTURE ON GOLDSMITHS “ VICAR 
OF WAKEFIELD .” 

-♦- 

A lecture on Goldsmith's “ Vicar of Wakefield " 
was delivered in the Hongo Central Tabernacle, 
on Saturday evening, May 9th, by Professor 
Dixon, of the Iinpeiial University. The lecture 
was illustrated by a series of excellent stereopticon 
views, most of them borrowed from The English 
Illustrated Magaeine, of October, 1890. This 
number of the magazine contained an excellent 
article on the subject by Mr. Austin Dobson— 
the same accomplished wiiter who has contributed 
a Life of Goldsmith to the “ Great Writers ” series. 
The large hall was packed, and the audience 
listened with maiked attention. Mr. C. M. Hosoki, 
of the Technological College, Asakusa, gave a 
lively translation in Japanese. The sleieopticon 
thiew on the white curtain a likeness of the au¬ 
thor, of whose life the lecturer then gave a short 
summary :— 

The author of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” whose 
likeness is now displayed in the fleeting lime light, 
was an Iiishman by birth and was born a hundred 
and sixty years ago. His father was a benevolent 
and much respected Protestant clergyman :— 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich on forty pounds a year 

Goldsmith cherished lluough life a singular esteem 
for this worthy father, who is undoubtedly in many 
characteristics the piotolype of his Vicar. As we 
know scarcely anything of Goldsmith’s mother, it 
is probable that she possessed many of the weak¬ 
nesses of the fussy and vain Vicar’s wife. Gold¬ 
smith’s life was maiked by great vissiciludes, and 
bis misfortunes were largely due to his own absurd 
extravagance and thoughtlessness. Money, as the 
proverb goes, seemed to burn a hole in his pocket. 
He was unhappy until such sums as he had earned 
were lavished awav in gay apparel and feasting. 
He never had a home; the most delicate painter 
of English domestic life was a Bohemian, a man of 
lodgings and garrets and undomestic ways. Ex¬ 
pelled from Dublin University for some breach of 
rules, a student of medicine at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, but only nominally—for he was a confirmed 
“waster”—and a doctor of Louvain (if he really 
had a diploma), his connection with all thi ee places, 
was scarcely respectable. However, he was be¬ 
loved as a rollicking, kind-hearted, blundering, 
unselfish oiigiual. In person he was shot l ; in 
his movements he was clumsy and awkward. His 
face was deeply pock-marked, and he had no 
readiness in speaking. Garrick's epitaph, made 
in sport, is well known ;— 

“ Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll I " 

He even died in a blundering way, one of the many 
victims to his medical want of skill. But his friends, 
of whom he left many, were sincerely grieved 
to lose so sympathetic a companion. He died 
young, aged only forty-six. To turn to the story. 

The “ Vicar of Wakefield ” is a story of English 
country life a bundled and foi ly years ago. It 
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has been called a prose idyll because of the ex¬ 
quisite pictures it gives of country scenes and the 
social gatherings of simple-minded country folks. 
Country life in England presents to the student 
of social customs many more attractions than 
country life in almost any other land. It has been 
the habit of the English gentry to establish them¬ 
selves, not in cities and towns, but in the country, 
which they do not leave except for a short period 
of two or three months. As Emerson remarks, 
English grandees affect to be farmers. Attached 
to the gentry are the clergy, many of whom are 
younger sons of landholders and titled person¬ 
ages. The clergyman is, therefore, not the son of 
an uneducated peasant whose connection with the 
upper classes is of a distant and professional na¬ 
ture, but is a social link between the rich and the 
poor. As he is generally a married man, his wife 
and family are frequently inspired with ambitious 
desires to mix freely with the best society, an am¬ 
bition often difficult and painful of realization 
when the clergyman’s income is small. In our 
present tale Mrs. Primrose, the vicar's wife, had 
all the weaknesses of her sex and of her position. 
The scene of the story is laid in the north of Eng¬ 
land, with which Goldsmith was well acquainted, 
having made a pedestrian tour through its localities. 
The title scarcely describes the book, and is of a 
very accidental nature. Wakefield is mentioned 
but once or twice in the early chapters, and all the 
interesting events and descriptions are concerned 
with other places. A vicar, as most of you know, 
is the clergyman in charge of a parish. Our 
vicar was Dr. Charles Primrose, who, when the 
story opens, was possessed of ample means, and 
gave away his whole salary in charity. His wife, 
Deborah, had borne him six children, all of them 
active and intelligent, and regarded with pride 
by their fond parents. George, the eldest, was 
attending the University of Oxford. He was fol¬ 
lowed by two sisters, Olivia and Sophia, just 
blooming into womanhood. Olivia was tall, 
sprightly and commanding, anxious to see the 
world, and to receive universal admiration. So¬ 
phia was more retiring and more serious, with less 
flow of spirits, but more evenness of temper. Next 
came Moses, a raw boy anxious to be thought a man 
in learning and an adept in worldly wisdom. His 
adventures afford much amusement in the story. 
Last of all come two youngsters, Dick and Bill. 
The vicar having been unfortunate enough to lose 
his private means through the bankruptcy of the 
merchant with whom he has invested them, is com¬ 
pelled to seek a new home where he may eke out 
a scanty salary by attending to a farm. Farming, 
owing to the different conditions of agricultural 
life in Western countries, is considered an occupa¬ 
tion by no means degrading or ungenllemanly. 
The vicar's new life and surroundings were of a 
much humbler kind than he and his family had 
hitherto been accustomed to, and the girls and 
their mother found it a hard task to accommodate 
themselves to the unpretentious round of their new 
life. The first illustration we will give represents 
the family enjoying an easy afternoon after the 
labours of the morning. Mrs. Primrose can fancy 
herself a fashionable lady once again as she pours 
out tea for her husband and four children. Tea 
was still at this period a fashionable and expen¬ 
sive drink, which the family could not afford to 
use except on special occasions. It will be noticed 
that George and Moses are absent. George is in 
the capital, living from hand to mouth, and trying 
unsuccessfully to make his fortune. Moses is either 
looking after the horses or is busy with his books. 
The following is Goldsmith's description of the 
scene:—“At a small distance from the house my 
predecessor had made a seat, overshadowed by a 
liedge of hawthorn and honeysuckle. Here, when 
the weather was fine and our labour soon finished, 
we usually sat together to enjoy an extensive land¬ 
scape, in the calm of the evening. Here, too, 
we drank tea, which now was become an occasional 
banquet; and as we had it but seldom, it diffused 
a new joy, the preparations for it being made with 
no small share of bustle and ceremony. On these 
occasions our two little ones always read for us, 
and they were regularly served after we had done. 
Sometimes, to give a variety to our amuse¬ 
ments, the girls sung to the guitar; and while 
they thus formed a little concert, my wife and I 
would stroll down the sloping field, that was em¬ 
bellished with blue-bells and centoury, talk of our 
children with rapture, and enjoy the breeze that 
wafted both health and harmony. In this manner 
we began to find that every situation in life may 
bring its own peculiar pleasures: every morning 
waked us to a repetition of toil, but the evening 
repaid it with vacant hilarity.'' The pictures men¬ 
tioned below were then displayed in succession, 
with a running commenlary :— 

I.—“The Honeysuckle Hedge.”—In charming 
modern-antique style, by Randolph Caldecott. It 
forms the frontispiece to the “ Parchment Library” 
edition of Messrs. Kegan Paul, published in 1883. 


II. —“The Procession to Church—* Blackberry’ 
is stubborn.”—A wood-cut by Bewick, an effective 
engraver on wood, though an indifferent artist, 1798. 

III. —“Hunt the Slipper.” By Rowlandson, 
1817. This is more of a caricature, and is dis¬ 
tinctly vulgar in conception. It possesses neither 
chronological accuracy nor essential tiulh. 

IV. —“Brilliant conversation of the Town La¬ 
dies."—By Chodowiecki, a Pole, who was cele¬ 
brated in Beilin at the close of last century for his 
etchings. The present picture is found in a work 
dated 1777. It is quaint rather than appreciative, 
the artist being scarcely at home in English subjects. 

V. —“Moses’ Return from the Fair.”-—This 
picture is from a etching of Cruickshank, dated 
1832. It is effective, but, like much of that great 
caricaturist's work, leans to the grotesque. 

VI. , VII. — “Mr. Burchell and the Pocket- 
Book.”—The two pictures are in vivid contrast. 
The coarse parson of Chodowiecki is not an Eng¬ 
lish Vicar at all, but comes of a different stock. 
The other picture is by an excellent artist, Dodd, 
and was published in Harrison's Magazine at the 
close of last century (1781). 

VIII. —“Olivia and the Squire.—Mrs. Prim¬ 
rose’s Craft.” By Mulready, a celebrated artist and 
Royal Academician. Mulready gained a high 
reputation for his illustrations of the work. The 
present picture is a very pleasing one. 

IX. —“The Vicar finds his Daughter.”—This 
is a French picture by Tony Johannot, and is dated 
1838. His pictures are effective but theatrical. 
The hostess, with her arms stuck akimbo, reminds 
one of Madame Angot. The vicar also has a 
French rather than an English physiology. 

X. —“ The Rescue of Sophia.”—This is a com¬ 
panion picture to No. 6, and also appeared in 
Harrison's Magazine in 1781. It is the better of the 
two, and was executed by an artist named Walker. 

XL—The last is engraved from a washed draw¬ 
ing by Stolhard, an excellent artist and a Royal 
Academician. He was a contemporary of Dodd 
and Walker, and was also, like them, connected 
with Harrison's Magazine. 


THE CHRIST; JUDGED BY SCIEN- 
TIC METHODS. 

--♦- 

Lecture delivered before Students of the Im¬ 
perial University and others at Hongo Taber* 
naclb, Tokyo. By Professor B. Howard, M.D., 
F R.C.S.E. 

From many conversations with Japanese friends 
of the scholastic class I have rightly or wrongly 
got the impression that both in the College Curri¬ 
culum and in private study, it is a present fashion 
that Religions of every kind whatsoever be entirely 
ignored; that to know nothing of religion, counts 
in favor of superiority in Science; that science is 
for men, religion for women and children. 

In denouncing religions of which they professed 
to have no exact knowledge, my friends have 
deemed it sufficient to assure me that they 
were in substance only repeating what as I must 
be aware, had been said over and over again by 
all the scientific men most distinguished in Europe. 
Respecting this altitude, and this statement re¬ 
spectively, I wish to make a few friendly observa- 
tionsas introductory to the special subject before us. 

There are few scholars, however irreligious, but 
will admit that a so-called history of a country 
which omits the religion or religions of that count¬ 
ry—is no history at all. It may be a partial cata¬ 
logue of events, but to the philosopher, to the 
scientist, whose business is with causes and effects, 
such a book can have but little value. So far as 
we know, no nation ever did exist or does exist 
without its religion, and from all we know it is 
unlikely any nation ever will exist without its 
religion. In each case so far as we know, religion 
has not only been an integral factor, but a metri¬ 
cal factor. No nation has ever risen higher than 
its religion, but every nation has lived below it, 
and of the nations of the past, every one has 
buried its religions in its own grave. If, then, the 
religion of a nation be a premise on which we may 
fairly substantiate a predicate concerning the 
future of that nation, he who ignores its religion, 
may be a pedant, but he is not scientific; he is 
not a philosopher. To such as pronounce conclu¬ 
sions against any religion without having inves¬ 
tigated it, I say the conclusions you utter are not 
your conclusions, you are meiely repeating the 
dictum of another man, who may be in error ; you 
are a victim of authority—this is superstition. 

To such as add to this, an empty unasked 
enthusiasm and championship—I say, if you look 
in the dictionary you will find you are there termed 
a fanatic. The names of all the eminent scien¬ 
tists and plilosophers in England and Europe 
referred to by my friends, I have on several occa¬ 


sions asked for, and putting together every one of 
those cited, I find a list, the total of which num¬ 
bers three. 

Of these three marvellously clever thinkers and 
writers, you may read the biographies from ma¬ 
terial presumably furnished by themselves, and 
in the entire three biographies, you will find not 
one single pretension .to a single discovery, to 
having added one fact to the sum of human 
knowledge.- To show that I say this in no spirit of 
detraction I will at once quote from what the more 
eminent two of these three have said on the ques¬ 
tion of religion and science now hefore us. (Spenc¬ 
er, Education p.90) Mr. Spencer in his woik on 
education, says “ True science is esentially re¬ 
ligious” and then, quoting from Mr. Huxley, adds, 
“ True science and true religion are twin sisters, 
and the separation of either from the other is sure 
to prove the death of both. Science prospers ex¬ 
actly in proportion as it is religious, and leligiou 
flourishes in exact proportion to the scientific 
depth and firmness of its basis. The great deeds 
of philosophers have been less the fruit of their 
intellect, than of the direction of that intellect by 
an eminently religious tone of mind. Truth has 
yielded herself rather to their patience, their love, 
their single-heartendess and their self-denial than 
to their logical acumen.” In the double spiiit 
referred to here by Mr. Huxley we may, I think, 
proceed to the task immediately before us without 
doubt or misgiving either as to the worthiness of 
the subject, or the value of its bearings on the 
social and political economy of peoples, on the 
history of nations. 

THE STORY OF THE CHRIST. 

As some of my Japanese friends may have heard, 
there is a story, which I ought to say is by some 
people called a mere tradition, that only about 
eighteen hundred years ago there was in the dis¬ 
tant Province of Judaea a humble village car¬ 
penter who, on account of his innocent pretension 
to be a King, was made to die on a gibbet and 
the form chosen for this gibbet was that which 
added to his death the deepest penal disgrace. 

To-day, every independent kingdom and power 
in Europe and in the entiie hemisphere of America 
nominally acknowledges one King, one Power 
greater than itself and all these Powers by com¬ 
mon agreement are known under one single ap¬ 
pellation of Christ-en-dom, or the Christ realm. 
All the learning and the Power meant by the 
term Modern Civilization owns this one desig¬ 
nation, and after the name of this same carpenter- 
King is called Christendom. 

To-day all these different and otherwise differ¬ 
ing nations have one Symbol, single and supreme. 
The form of the gibbet on which this innocent 
Pretender was crucified, lias for 1,400 years been 
ihat one Symbol. To-day the Cross (+) of that 
Christ is the sacred standard of all Christendom. 

Such another contrast, such another antithesis 
this world has never seen. 

It is into this antithesis I propose in this lecture 
to indicate certain lines of inquiry. For this 
tradition, this superstition, this a’leged Christ, 
to indicate such tests as within the kuowable are 
imperative in the scientific mind in older first, 
to determine belief or un belief concerning that 
part which is alleged to be known, and second 
to justify faith, or to preclude faith, in that 
part which legitimately grows out of the facts 
known, but, projects into the region of what is 
to ourselves at present unknown, and unknow¬ 
able, except as revealed to us by the All- 
knower. In applying the historical test to the 
facts alleged to be known, we will begin with 
a consideration of 

THE MAN CHRIST AND HIS EARLY FOLLOWERS AS 
REPORTED BY HOSTILE HISTORIANS NEARLY 
OR QUITE CONTEMPORANEOUS. 

As rightly enough, you may have greater con¬ 
fidence in the authenticity of writers familiar to 
you in profane history, I would suggest that at 
your leisure you examine on these points the writ¬ 
ings of Josephus, of Tacitus, and of Suetonis, of 
jnvenal, of Pliny, of Trajan and of Hadrian from 
which you may find sufficient to convince yon so 
far as their combined authority may go that the 
man Christ in them denounced, and the successive 
denounced persons who believed in Him, did at 
least, exist. In these writers you will find not only 
that, but so much of what Christ taught, and the 
early Christians believed, as to fully authenticate 
the leading facts respecting both this Teacher and 
his Believers, though no writers called sacred, had 
ever existed. Concerning all the so-called sacied 
writers, however, it may be here stated that with 
them, you will find all these so-called profane writers, 
are as to the facts, in all cases in full accord. 

Josephus was born a.d. 37, and lived until 26years 
of age in Jersulem the city in which much of the 
life, and finally the death of Christ is alleged to 
have transpired. Though almost beneath notice 
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as these events were then considered, Josephus 
among oilier things incidentally remarks “At 
this time appeared Jesus (another name for 
Christ) a wise man. He performed many wonder¬ 
ful works, and He gained over to His doc¬ 
trine many Jews and Gentiles. After Pilate on 
the ground of the accusation of many of the chief 
men among us had condemned Him to death on 
the cross, those who had first attached themselves 
to Him did not cease their attachment, for He ap¬ 
peared again after three days. The class of men 
who after Him are called Christians exist to this 
day.” 

In the New Testament, several of the writers 
tell of a total darkness, and other wonderful na¬ 
tural phenomena which occurred at the death of 
Christ on the cross. Dionysius lived at the lime 
of it in Alexandria, and though quite ignorant as 
far as we know of even the existence of Christ, 
made a separate note of the darkness which 
reached to that distant place, causing him to say 
” Either the God of nature is suffering, or the ma¬ 
chinery of the world is tumbling into ruins.” This 
same darkness is referred to in the Roman Annals 
by Tertullian also, as having occurred in connection 
with the crucifixion of the Christ. 

Throughout the entire life of the Christ as re¬ 
corded in the New Testament, the Topography con¬ 
nected with each respective event is given in as 
much detail as might be found in a corresponding 
newspaper report of to-day. The larger number of 
those places still exist. My own familiarity with 
them is such that I think I could myself go blind¬ 
fold from the birthplace of Christ at Bethlehem 
to Jerusalem, where he taught, thence to the garden 
of Gethsamane where he was arrested, back to 
Jerusalem near which he was crucified and thence 
on the road towards Einmaus where he is said to 
have re-appeared the first day of his resurrection 
from the dead. 

I will ask you to mention the name of one other 
person so far back in history, the accuracy of 
whose biography can have corresponding corrobo¬ 
ration. 

Discovered only in modern times, from the cata¬ 
combs of Rome have sprung secrets placed there 
not to be preserved, but to be hid;—Cut in the 
solid rock over the tombs of the early Christians, 
have been found memoranda beginning as early 
as A. D. 72. from which it is said nearly all leading 
events in the life of the Christ are corroborated. 
Hundreds of these may be seen in the Vatican, 
and scores of others in various European museums. 
Many of These, especially the symbolic ones, I my¬ 
self saw before their removal, just where, and as 
they were made, and some of them I have been 
able to decipher. 

The Eucharist; Through all the changes histori¬ 
cal and doctrinal, this sacramentum is to-day, and 
has been every day in its essential form, observed by 
all Christians of every sect whatsoever, without a 
break back to the time when just before, and in 
anticipation of His own death, the Christ invited 
those then eating with Him, to take bread and 
drink wine in token of that coming and pre¬ 
dicted event. Of what other person has there 
been a memorial so simple, so touching, so vivid, 
so significant, which after eighteen hundred years 
has for such wide spread and various peoples the 
same freshness and force as on the day it was 
instituted ? I will ask you to shew me any 
such leslimory to any oilier man in all human 
history'. 

The Anno Domini; this memento which is written 
or impliediu everydale recorded throughout Christ¬ 
endom, and more or less throughout the world, is 
mote widely than any other perhaps, a perpetual 
testimony to the fact of the Christ, and to the 
Majesty of the Christ. The force and the Majesty 
of this, from its mere commonness, is passed over 
by us almost entirely unnoticed. 

Until equal dis-proof he forthcoming, I think it 
may be fairly admitted that the Christ is not 
merely a Tradition, is not essentially a supersti¬ 
tion, but that He was at least a man, who lived at 
or about the lime history records. 

WHAT DID THE CHRIST APPEAR TO BE, TO EYE¬ 
WITNESSES, SOME OF WHOM HAVE DESCRIBED 
HIM P 

I am obliged here to assume that we agree as to 
the authenticity of the New Testament, and that 
its authors described what they saw and heard as 
these things appeared to them at the time. In 
passing I will simply inlerpblale for what it is 
worth that not long since 617 scientific members 
of the British Association passed a resolution to 
this effect: “ It is a perversion of Science to cast 
doubt upon the Sciiptures.” 

From what we may gather in the New Testa¬ 
ment, we may infer that for the larger part of his life, 
the Christ was, as the son of a village carpenter, in 
no special way conspicuous either among his own 
class, or beyond His own class. 

When at about the age of 30 He began to do 


and to teach the things so unique and distinctive, 
it had probably become forgotten except by a few 
—(for we never again hear of it) how before, and 
at his birth, such maivetlous and supernatural 
events occurred as led the Jewish King Herod to 
fear that what others hoped and looked for, had 
leally come to pass, the which to circumvent, he 
slew all the children in Christ’s birthplace of 
Bethlehem of two years old and under. 

But the Messiah or Sent-One, as Christ was called 
in the Prophecies, which Herod feared had come; 
the child to ensure whose death alone, this whole 
sale slaughter was effected, was the very child, and 
as far as we know, the only child which escaped. 
Herod having died, the parents with their child 
had returned, and for nearly twenty years so fai 
as appears there was no sign from him, no word 
from him, until now in the midst of his humble 
toil he begins to the evident astonishment of his 
friends and neighbours, to proclaim, not doctrines 
as other great Teachers had done, but to proclaim 
Himself and also his mission. 

WHAT WBRE CHRIST’S PRETENSIONS AND 
TEACHINGS f 

There were some old books in Judea in those 
days in which there centered much interest. Some 
cherished them as historical, others scouted them 
as legendary. We have those books with us to¬ 
day, and we call them the Old Testament. 

Within the present century, and mostly within 
the last 50 years, excavations have exposed to our 
astonished eyes, sculptures, tablets, inscriptions, re¬ 
cords, in Assyria, in Egypt and in other parts, many 
of which I have myself seen, just where they were 
found, which even in those days, 1800 years ago, 
would have silenced those scorners, and would have 
convinced them of those days that these sacred wr it- 
ingsof the Jews were the oldest and best authenti¬ 
cated historical books in the world. Such they 
have been ever since and such they are to-day. 

By the more learned of the Jews, the having 
and the holding of these books, was deemed one 
of the highest functions of their race, for these 
writings contained not only their own genealogies, 
history, and laws for about 1,500 or 2,000 years, but 
in those genealogies was to be traced the seed, 
whence should arise in their midst, a mighty 
Messiah King, who from Roman subjection, 
should deliver them and lead them to universal 
Empire. 

Notwithstanding all the changes, all the in¬ 
congruities which in Jerusalem are now mixed 
together, step into that ancient city even to-day, 
and groups of venerable Rabbis will be seen at 
their only occupation of reading, copying, and 
reciting these same sacred books. In the time of 
the Christ, however, Jerusalem then, the capital of 
the then Jewish nation, in it, their temple unequ¬ 
alled, these books were to the Jews the core of all 
that was organic morally, socially, and politically 
in their nation. Here in Jerusalem amongst the 
teachers of these books, in the temple, would 
this Christ, a gentle unknown man, as the 
custom allowed, unrolling the scroll to the earliest 
prophecy, and rolling it up again to the latest pre¬ 
diction- which contained their hope, explain these 
prophecies, with such clearness and authority, as 
aroused their astonishment ; then calmly pointing 
to himself he said to these astonished Doctors, 

“ I" me are all these predictions fulfilled.” That 
“ Messiah, or Sent-One whom ye seek — I 
am He—Behold your King! Be it insanity or 
be it blasphemy, such a paradox of humility and 
pretension they determined must die; and in the 
end, for this cause, they crucified him. Though 
unchanged in the simplicity of his life, he never 
relinquished his pretensions. Throughout the 
gentile world then, as now, men prefeired ques¬ 
tions to duties, and were everwhere, respecting 
the inexplicable fiist cause of things, asking: 
What? Whence P Respecting themselves,—Who? 
What? Whence? Whither? Plato had lived, Plato 
had died—but left no answer; Socrates had lived, 
Socrates had died—but left no answer. 

In this universal darkness this simple man, 
speaking to Gentile, to Jew, to all mankind, pro¬ 
claimed—” I am the light of world.” To the above 
universal questions, he came to all the world with 
univei sal answer. Respecting the great fii st cause, 
he confirmed the Jewish Revelation that there is one 
God, who created the heavens and the earth. 
Asked. What is God ? He again for answer as be¬ 
fore the Doctors, pointed to Himself, to his own life. 
He intimated that became from God, not to expound 
God or to explain God, but that all men ignorant 
as well as learned, might see God, so much of him 
as it was expedient or possible for them to know. 
Asked respecting himself, Whence? Whither? 
Answer,—From everlasting to everlasting. Re¬ 
specting man, Who ? What? Whither?—he again 
confirmed the revelation of the Jewish sciiptures, 
that all men are the children of God and come from 
Him but added the further information that unto 


God all men must return to give account, thus, ini¬ 
tiating what to-day we mean by the word Duty. 

Respeciing the universal and elemental y sense 
of sin, he taught that to piovide an assuage¬ 
ment and atonement for this, he had come to 
be the sacrifice. This carpenter king, in in¬ 
viting and gentle terms, demanded the allegiance 
of every man, of eveiy nation, but explained that 
this allegiance was strictly and solely spiritual. 
That it consisted in a Life, which was an imitation 
of his life, a Life of which love to him was the in¬ 
spiration ; that this His Kingdom which must 
become univei sal, is a Spiiitual kingdom. Cer- 
tainly these pietensious weie unprecedented then; 
by no other man of sound mind have they ever 
been pretended to be made since. 

While the o. dinary life of the Christ, from its 
pei fectness, continued to be inconspicuous, His 
public utterances and doings increased in attrac¬ 
tion. To all the kingdoms men had then heard 
of, the pretended kingdom of this pretended King, 
were in antithesis, for the piactice of humility was 
so integral in this kingdom of God, or kingdom of 
heaven, as Christ called it, that one of its axioms 
was this, that ” whosoever is least, the same is the 
gi eatest.” This might bedivine,—but it wasslrange- 
ly paradoxical; fm tlier, it appeared to be revolution- 
aiy. Chi ist shocked his Pharisaic hearers by in¬ 
forming them in substance that before God, reputa¬ 
tion even of the best, is as nothing ; that character is 
eveiylhmg. He taught the common Father-hood 
of God with the common brother-hood of ’man. 
That we should love even those who hate us, and 
that, whatsoever we do, whether for ourselves or 
for others, it should be done as unto Himself. 
That religion is not a ritual, but a life; that life 
being from Him, hence making our human life 
divine. That the central reciprocal elements unit¬ 
ing each man to all other men, and all men and 
God together, is Love. 

It does not appear that the Christ was looked 
upon so much as a great teacher as that He was 
the teacher of great things. There is no sign that 
like some other great teachers. He tried to perpe¬ 
tuate his fame by founding a school, or by having 
oiganistd a church; yet He taught things never 
heard before, taught them to the commonest 
people; taught them so that they understood him, 
followed Him. When asked to substantiate his 
Kingly and GodJy pretensions by miracles. He did 
not say He could not, but He would not. The 
Cln ist came not to display God, but to reveal 
Him. I he Christ shewed the common people a 
life they saw to be quite within their reach, yet 
which afterwards, they found to be Divine. By the 
concealment of His Omnipotence there was room 
and occasion for the faith in Him, through which 
alone, He said men could be subjects of his king¬ 
dom. Miracles He did perform, never to demon¬ 
strate His divinity, but only to give help to the needy 
who came to Him as He went his ordinal y way, 
such as the healing of the sick, the lame, the blind. 

Though the teachings of the Christ occurred in 
a decaying and outlying country, the race, man¬ 
ners ai d customs unique, the language, just dying, 
and for the past 1,700 years dead, the manner of 
his teachings was such, their meaning even to 
uneducated people has always been and is to-day 
as vivid as when first uttered, and this to the most 
different and distant nations and tribes from the 
Arctic Circle to the Antarctic Circle. 

THB CHRIST COMPARED WITH OTHER GREAT 
RBLIGIOUS TEACHERS. 

Make a careful comparison of the teachings of 
all the other great teachers, philosophers, refor¬ 
mers antecedent to the Christ, and I think you will 
find 

1st.—No other of the great teachers pretended 
to have been foretold, or did, or could, point out 
centuries of foretelling concerning himself. 2nd.— 
No other teacher pretended to be himself the God, 
or the equal with the one only living and true God. 
3rd.—No other teacher pretended that his own 
life should be the model and example for all time 
throughout the world. 4th.—No other teacher 
wrought miracles exclusively to meet human needs 
when and where they were wrought. 5th.— No 
other teacher pretended that his own death (which 
came violently as he predicted) was an efficient 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 6th.— 
No other teacher taught the common Fatheihood 
of God with the common brotherhood of all men. 
71I1.—The philosophy, maxims, teachings, of no 
other teacher have shewn their adaption to univer- 
veisal needs; those of Zoroaster, of Buddha, of 
Mohammel, and of the Vedas, are to this day 
confined to the same quaiter of the world in which 
they 01 iginated. 8th.—The teachings of the Christ 
alone are to day throughout the world exactly as 
first uttered, and the transformation of character 
and of conduct they effect is the same everywhere. 
91I1.— The teachings of the Christ alone, assure an 
unbroken and continuous development regardless 
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of death. 10.—The teachings of the Christ have 
proved themselves to be adapted to the continuous 
development of nations as of individuals, keeping 
before every nation an ideal which must ever be in 
advance of its utmost progress. All thesestatements 
I cannot wait to prove, but leave you to disprove 
them if you can at your leisure. 

THE COLLAPSE AND THREATENED EXTINCTION OF 

THE CARPENTER KINO AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

Pointing the Jews to some of their sacied writ¬ 
ings, Christ showed them accounts written hun¬ 
dreds of years before, both of His genealogy, 
(which was correct) and also of the manner of His 
coming death. Strange as it may appear, exactly 
in accordance with these predictions, by a con¬ 
spiracy headed by one of his own trusted followers. 
He was arrested amidst others of His followers, all 
of whom at once forsook Him and fled. Ai raigned, 
totally disowned by such of His remaining friends 
as had been accused of complicity with Him, ac¬ 
quitted as a “just man” by Pilate the Roman 
Governor, but by Him delivered over to those of 
His own race who had accused Him, this then 
silent gentle-man, was nailed to the cross with the 
inscription, ironically, written over Him, “The 
King of the Jews.” In a tomb of rock, the door 
sealed and guarded by Roman soldiers, lay dead 
and buried, the late forsaken pretender, and with 
Him in that tomb lay dead also the last hope of 
His renegade followers. Two of these men three 
days afterwards entertaining an unknown man, 
perceived to their amazement the strangei was the 
Christ, and then remembered how He had pi eviously 
told them, that in accordance with Prophecies He 
had pointed out to them in their sacred books, 
He would the third day from His death rise 
again. Forty days after this, His occasional ap¬ 
pearances were such as to be duly attested by all 
His Several Apostles. 

The reports of this created new alarm, and under 
special decrees both by the Sanhedrim or Govern¬ 
ment of the Jews, and by the Roman Governor, 
the larger number of these cowardly followers had 
an opportunity of testifying to their reinforced 
faith, and of redeeming their credit by sealing that 
confession with their blood ; thus dying for Him 
who first had died for them. Banishment had 
scattered others of His followers in various direc¬ 
tions, many being sent direct to Rome. Though 
all the gods of all the dependencies of Rome were 
allowed in the Roman Pantheon, a Temple many 
of us present have visited, the belief in the Christ 
was proclaimed illicit, and all persons assembling 
under that name were liable to arrest, torture, 
death. Notwithstanding this suppression, Tacitus 
in his Roman Annals about 30 years after the death 
of the Christ speaks of people called by the vulgar 
“Christians” as being a great multitude. He 
says they were called Christians after the name of 
their founder, the Christ, who suffered death in the 
reign of Tiberius under his Procurator Pontius 
Pilate, and that they were held in great abliorence ; 
that their sufferings at their executions were ag¬ 
gravated by insult and mockeiy. Put into the 
skins of wild beasts they were worried to death 
by dogs; wrapped in pitched shirts, llipy were 
arranged as torches to illuminate the public gar¬ 
dens during entertainments by night, so that the 
spectators, though haters, could not withhold their 
pity. Further accounts of the persecution and 
repression of these despised and hated people are 
given at successive periods by Suetonis, by Juve¬ 
nal, by Pliny, by Trajan, and by Hadrian, all 
of which are available to you. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this persecution was so relentless and so 
widespread, you may find that in the writings of 
'leiloltian about 200 A.D. there is an elaborate 
defence of Christianity, which at that time he could 
address without fear to the officials of the Roman 
Government. In this defence he vindicates the 
principal writings of the New Testamaut, and 
says that if the Roman officials wish to see the 
originals, they have but to go to the Churches 
which the Apostles founded in Greece, in Corinth, 
in Macedonia, in Phillipi, and in Thessalonica. 
Before the close of that century, it was stated that 
nearly half the population of Rome were nominally 
Christians. After this, persecution was so renewed, 
that during the first three centuries, it is said 
hundreds of thousands were put to death so as in 
the surest way to exterminate what remained 
of even the traditions of the Christ. Notwith¬ 
standing all this you will find, as all the world 
knows, that at lire beginning of the 4th century, 
the Roman Emperor Constantine himself, pro¬ 
fessed the once despised faith, and the Christian 
religion became the Slate religion of the entire 
Roman Empir e. I cannot stop to trace each for¬ 
ward step of Christianity since, but as you know, 
and as I have before said, it is nominally the 
religion of the world of progressive civilization, 
and it would be hard to name a people or even a 
considerable tribe anywhere to which the name of 
the Christ is to day entirely unknown. In every 


country now, as at the beginning, the more devo¬ 
ted followers of the Christ are not chiefly the rich, 
whose wants, such as they may be, can be satisfied 
or smothered from other sources. Concerning the 
[.earned, however, it may safely be said the same 
rule does not so entirely hold good. For the 
reasons which I have quoted from Spencer and 
Huxley at the beginning of this lecture, nature 
has yielded her secrets chifly to the devout mind. 
Fr om Galileo to Copernicus, thence to Newton and 
Herschel, on to I.iebnitz, to Helmholz, to Fara¬ 
day, to Sir William Thompson and to Pasteur, 
we find the leal discoverers in science have been 
and are, men of devout humble Christian faith. 
While in A* t from Michael Angelo downwards, those 
whose woiks bring them within the catalogue of 
the great masters, have in the very subjects 
chosen for their works, ranked theinsefves amongst 
the historic propagators and illustrators of 
the Christian faith. In the medical profession 
amongst its distinguished discoverers may be 
mentioned Harvey, discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, Jenner, discoverer of vaccination, 
Sir Charles Bell and Hunter, the anatomists, 
the late Sir James Simpson, first to use chloro¬ 
form, and the present Sir Joseph Lister, all 
pronounced believers in Christianity. The Christ¬ 
ian Evidence Society of England has, for its 
president, the president of the Royal Society of 
London, and includes amongst its members Cady, 
the most distinguished professor in the field of 
pure mathematics, Dawson of Canada, Pasteur of 
France, and others of like standing, while amongst 
all the universities and colleges of the United 
Kingdom and of America, from their presidents 
to their Tutors, the professor who is not also a 
Christian by actual profession, is a rate exception. 
It is because of the general uniformity of this rule, 
that the rare objectors, if only clever writers, are 
as they themselves know, the more particularly 
distinguished. And this, I fear, is a temptation 
to such men to magnify their unbelief, and thus to 
magnify themselves as unbelievers. 

THE RELATIONS OF THE CHRIST TO THE GREAT¬ 
NESS OF THE GREATER NATIONS OF CHRISTENDOM. 

In contrast to other religions, all of which have 
been and are manifest by their one or many rituals, 
one or many objects of external worship, the re¬ 
ligion of Christ begins with, and is, an allegiance 
of the heart to the Christ as supreme. Love and 
obedience of the individual on one part,—the living 
Chi isl on one pait; this in miniature, is the King¬ 
dom of the Christ; the larger enjii e Kingdom is this, 
multiplied. This living relationship implies, and 
indeed consists in, the highest activity of all man’s 
powers. This.intense individualism makes the 
Chiislian a multiplicity of activities, an epitome 
of force beyond anything else within the obser-, 
vation of man. The most powerful storm defying: 
steamship is but one of his creatures. The force 
in this epitome, however, is the minor factor; the 
highest activity of this force ; this it is which con¬ 
stitutes the Christly man the so-called Chi istian. 
Imagine a nation of such individuals. Given to 
this nation one hundred years, and what it would 
not be, is more difficult to conceive, than what at 
the end of that time it would be. Given, disti i- 
buted equally throughout the national area, one 
such man to eveiy fifty in the entire population, 
would not the mere material prosperity sure to 
come to the 50th man, attract the attention of the 
forty-nine, and would not some of the forty-nine 
be thus stimulated to at least a fuller activity of 
their lower powers, for the sake of the lower gains 
such indusliy would bring, notwithstanding that 
the Christly souice and inspiration in the 50th 
man be perhaps ignored, peihaps scorned, per¬ 
haps unperceived. And might not the couse- 
sequent riches and influence of the 49 soon over¬ 
shadow the 50th man, to whose Chi istly influence 
the 49 in reality owe their more apparent impor¬ 
tance? The 50th man, truly Christly, and the 49 
other men together, illustrate more or less neatly 
tIre components and aggregate of what by a 
solecism is called CI11 istendom. 

Some of my more travelled Japanese friends 
have reminded me as against Chiistianily of some 
things they have seen in the Japanese Treaty 
Ports; of the open vice and drunkenness they have 
seen in European capitals, of selfish, violent fo¬ 
reign encroachments, of unjust indemnities. To 
all this the illustration just given may be taken 
I think as supplying the answer. 

I have travelled in Siberia, where in the winter 
you may go for hundreds of miles, no dust to soil 
you ; not a serpent, wasp, mosquito to sting you— 
also,—nothing to eat. I have travelled in the 
Tropics, wlieie under the warmer" sun, food the 
most delicious, literally falls into the lap of the 
sleeper. In this laiger universal activity however, 
you also find clouds of dust, deadly snakes, sting¬ 
ing wasps, swarms of mosquitoes, all of which 
with feiocious beasts of prey, are there to dispute 


with man, until as the fittest he survives to Reign. 
The activities of so called Christian civilization, 
without the Christ, aie tulhless, and to an already 
contented people are of doubtful advantage ; with 
theChiist as the source and inspiration of these 
activities however, whole nations have been trans¬ 
formed, and each nation finds within itself the 
germ and assurance of its highest developement 
its noblest destiny. 

I am well aware of the contempt which some 
affect for the obscure and doubtful evidence of 
personal experience. While duly respecting your 
light to regard belief in such evidence as vulgar 
credulity, I will venture to ask your attention to 
THE PERSONAL PHENOMENA SUBJECTIVE AND OB¬ 
JECTIVE IN BVIDENCB OF THE LIVING CHRIST. 

What do you feel? This is the first question a 
scientific physician asks a new patient. The pa¬ 
tient’s answer added to and compared with the 
symptoms the Physician himself observes (*’.e. the 
symptoms subjective and objective) are the ma¬ 
terial out of which the competent physician makes 
his diagnosis. This is scientific, this is rational. 
This holds equally with the treatment, which is 
always more or less held subject to the test and 
evidence of the patient’s experience under it. 

Should a person otherwise credible, inform me 
he had an hour ago felt hunger, but his dinner 
had removed it and made him feel comfort, I 
should not ask him to prove it. I should believe him. 
If he said he had felt shame, guilt, remorse, for¬ 
giveness, peace, joy, hope, I should also believe 
him. If his countenance and conduct agreed witli 
his words, I should take them as objective proof 
of his alleged subjective experience. To do other¬ 
wise would not be scientific, not reasonable. 

Spiritual phenomena attend the reign of selfish¬ 
ness and of crime in the human heart ; they are 
known to the subjects of them and they sometimes 
ai e manifest to observers. Equally, spiritual pheno¬ 
mena of an opposite character attend the reign of 
the Christ in the human heart, and these also 
sometimes are manifest to outside observers, 
especially where a change from the former to 
the latter condition has been great and sudden, 
as where notorious drunkards and criminals have 
under this influence become models of Christly 
conduct. 

Examples of these phenomena amounting to 
complete transformation of life and conduct, exist 
wherever Christianity exists. 

Infinitely vaiious these phenomena may be, ac¬ 
cording to the infinitely various shades of human 
character, hut there is one fact in connection with 
these changes which in its significance is to us in 
this connection of supreme importance. These 
changes always have been, always are, the same 
in kind. 

Be the persons, ranks, races, tribes what they 
may, be they known to each other or unknown to 
each other, these phenomena are in the main 
universally identical. 

Of the identity, sincerity, universality of these 
phenomena, I will submit just now one single test. 

The test is an acute test when applied to indi¬ 
viduals and nations naturally shrewd and selfish 
—for it is a money test. Wherever money is known 
and Chiist’s teachings have been subjectively re¬ 
ceived, money is subscribed to send those teachings 
to other peoples or tribes whether they be fiiendly 
or whether they be hostile to the subscribers. 

For this purpose, private Christian men and 
women of the Protestant Church alone subscribed 
last year (1890) the sum of 89,518-214-71. Of this 
sum 8600,000 was last year sent lo Japan. 

These large sums are made up of individual 
conti ibutions, and in thousands of instances at 
the cost of personal deprivation. These aie not 
only the test, but the testimony, of millions of 
individuals lo the reality of 1 lie subjective pheno¬ 
mena now under consideration. These people aie 
not giving these sums under the impiessiott so pi e- 
valenl throughout the Orient, the more given the 
better for the giver, but under the contrary leach¬ 
ing of the Christ that they must not hope to receive 
anything whatsoever in return. 

Show me any other system of morals, any other 
religion, the pei sonal phenomena attending which, 
so substantiate the belief in the conscious Father¬ 
hood of the one God, and the actual brotherhood 
with all mankind. 

If my object were persuasion, I might try to 
show how reasonable it is that the Almighty, having 
created man like himself, for himself, with elemen¬ 
tary sense of need of him, and aspiration towaids 
him, should in some way, so reveal himself as to 
enable man to fulfil his destiny, and lo find him. 

If you please, tiy to suggest and elahot ate some 
better way to this end than the one now before us. 

I have intimated that the Christ in Christendom, 
like the gold in a gold mine, is in the very nature 
of the case not always visible on the surface ; but 
as the mineralogist in the one case, indicates the 
ways to the hidden recesses where the gold in the 
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gold mine may be found—I have tried in the other 
case, to indicate some of the ways by which in 
Christendom, you may find the Christ. 

To the historical pails of this question, I have 
in a limited degree applied historic tests; to the 
moral parts, moral tests. This I have tried to do 
from your own standpoint, and in a strictly scien¬ 
tific spirit. To those of you to whom the subject 
is new, but to whom it may hereafter have suffici¬ 
ent interest, I would suggest that you commence 
with such pai ls of the subject as are nearest to 
your hand. 

Take for example the teachings of the Christ as 
contained in the cheaply published gospels; study 
them, not in parts, but throughout. Weigh care¬ 
fully the evidence, internal, and external, concern¬ 
ing them; for one year piaclice their precepts; 
after that, find for them if you can, some better 
explanation than that alleged. 

Take the Jew, as he exists to-day in some Japa¬ 
nese ports, and everywheie throughout Europe. 
Do the same by him, his unique isolation amongst 
all nations, just as the Christ predicted, when 
in the capital of the then Jewish nation. 

Take any dozen irreligious Europeans, and 
whether professors or merchants you will find not 
one of them will pretend to be strongly anti-Zo- 
roaslrian, anti-Coufucian, anti-Buddhist—respec¬ 
ting each of these systems of morals they are 
entirely apathetic. Towards the religion of the 
Christ on the contraiy, you will find a distinct and 
supercilious hostility, and as far as good breeding 
will allow, a certain number of them will lose no 
oppoilunily of making this hostility conspicuous. 

This also is just as the Christ predicted. For 
this interesting fact, find a sufficient explanation, 
apart from the personal Christ. 

Select a dozen Japanese Christians in whom on 
all other points you have confidence—gel from 
them their personal experience, and find for that, 
some other explanation apail from the alleged 
living Christ. 

Now as a Layman and Student like yourselves, 
I do not pretend to be either the superior example 
or authoiity on these matters I would like to 
be, but when along these lines, and along the other 
lines I have previously indicated, you shall have 
applied your tests and counter tests to the central 
subject before us, simply as a reasonable man 
speaking to equally reasonable men, I will ask you 
on the evidence before us concerning the Christ: 

Who was He? What was He? If an impostor, 
a delusion?; Shew me such another impostor, a 
better delusion. If a man only, shew me an¬ 
other such man. If more than a man, how much 
more? If more, was he not Divine? If Divine, 
are not his words true. If his words are true, be¬ 
tween the living Christ and ourselves there is a 
relationship, which though we may not be able to 
explain, we cannot escape; a relationship it were 
wiser then to cherish as the transcendent factor in 
our existence. 

The heavenly lights, cold atrd beautiful, which 
from successive philosophers, have in different ages 
fiickened in the mysterious dar kness suggesting 
the infinity above us and deepening the impene¬ 
trable daikness before us, at the dawn of this sub¬ 
lime truth, have one by one faded uselessly away, 
while in the growing brightness of its shining, the 
whole creation is filled with light, revealing to each 
Believer a new Heaven, a new earth, a new hope, 
a Life Eternal. 


REVIEW. 

-♦-- 

Roto, an unexplored Corner of Japan. By 
Percivai. Lowell. 1890: Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

Mr. Percival Lowell has published another of 
his characteristic and delightful volumes about 
the Far East. This lime he takes us to '* Noto, 
an unexplored corner of Japan ; " describes Iris 
journey thither, the scenery en route and the 
scenery of the place, and gives us his own bright, 
sparkling company throughout the whole journey, 
Noto is a terra incognita to most people. That 
very fact, supplemented by a romantic curiosity 
which the cartographical position of the sea-ward 
jutting province inspires, led Mr. Lowell to turn 
his footsteps thither. To reach the district one 
must strike right across Japan, climb the huge 
mountain ranges occupying the interior, and at¬ 
tain the extremity of the Western coast. A route 
offering closer acquaintanceship with Japan of the 
pre-Meiji era could scarcely be discovered. It 
presents difficulties and hardships sufficient to 
whet, if not to satiate, the appetite of the sturdiest 
tourist, but it piesents also beauties of varied 
scenery more than ample to atone for the pain of 
discovering them. Mr. Lowell has managed to 
tell the story of his journey and its experiences in 


an enchanting fashion. He possesses an ad¬ 
mirable knack of blending the subjective aird ob¬ 
jective elements in his natralive. Rarely does 
a writer of travels contrive to make himself the 
companion of his reader. Mr. Lowell achieves 
the feat. Without a touch of egoism, he manages 
to be always present in his pages, using his per¬ 
sonality as the medium for reflecting impressions, 
not as the screen upon which they are cast, after the 
manner of most torn ists. Readers of his '* Chosen ” 
and “ Soul of the Far East,” know how extensive 
is his command of language. Sometimes, allowing 
himself to be cat t ied away by his facility, he has 
saciified his sense of proportion to a love of word- 
painting, just as a sweet singer dwells upon a note 
to the detriment of time. But in “ Noto” there is 
no trace of this defect: the art, present throughout, 
is nevertheless successfully hidden. From cover 
to cover we follow him, or rather accompany him, 
in his wanderings, closing the dainty little volume 
with the feeling that a veritable idyl of travel is 
contained in its two bundled and sixty pages, and 
perhaps also with a feeling that it is better to rest 
content with Mr. Lowell’s account than, by actual 
experience, to court prosaic acquaintance with the 
impressions he poetically depicts. Poetry of vision 
being the gift of the very few, painful disillusion 
alone awaits common prosaists who seek poetic 
sensations outside the poet’s pages. Let them be 
satisfied to view Nolo and similarly unexplored 
regions through the lens held by Mr. Percival Lo¬ 
well. Not olheiwise will they discover the true 
inwardness of an ailicle so seemingly matler-of- 
fact as a yanagi-gori, for example:—“It consists 
simply of two wicker baskets, of the same shape, 
but of slightly different size, fitting into each other 
upside down. The two are then tied together with 
a cord. The beauty of the idea lies in its exten¬ 
sion : for in propoi lion as the two covers are pulled 
out or pushed home will the pair hold from a ma¬ 
ximum capacity of both to a minimum capacity of 
one. It is possible even to start with more than 
a maximum, if the contents be such as are not 
given to falling out by the way. The contrivance 
is simply invaluable when it comes to transport¬ 
ing food; for then, as you eat your way down, 
the obliging covers shrink to meet the vacuum. If 
more than one Kori be necessary, an easy step in 
devices leads to a seiies of graded sizes. Then 
all your baskets eventually collapse into one.” 
Thus idealized the plain wicker baskets of the 
Japanese traveller set out with Mr. I.owcll, and 
thus idealized they returned with him. For the 
idyl is sustained throughout. The last stanzas 
are as fresh and bright as the first. There can be 
noTjetter way to review the book than to quote a 
few passages at random. They convey a fair idea 
of the style and scope of the volume :— 

Besides, the weather was perfect: argosies of fleecy 
cloud sailing slowly across a deep blue sky; a broad plain 
in all its spring freshness of colour, picked out here and there 
with fruit trees smothered in blossom, and bearing on its 
bosom the passing shadows of the clouds above; in the 
distance the gradually growing forms of the mountains, 
each at first starting into life only as a faint wash of colour, 
barely to be parted from the sky itself, pricking up from 
out the hoiizon of field. Then, slowly, timed to our ad¬ 
vance, the tint gathered substance, grew into conti asts that, 
deepening minute by minute, resolved imo detail, until at 
last the whole stood revealed in all its majesty, foothill, 
shoulder, peak, one grand chromatic rise from green to 
blue. • • • 

These fellow-passengers fully made up for the room they 
took by their value as scientific specimens. I would willing¬ 
ly have chloroformed them all, and presented them on pins 
to some sartorial museum; for each typified a stage in a 
certain unique process of evolution, at present the Japanese 
craze, l'hey were just so many samples of unnatural de¬ 
velopment in dress, from the native Japanese t<> the imitat¬ 
ed European. The costume usually began with a pot-hat 
and ended in extreme cases with congress boots. But each 
man exhibited a various phase of it according to his self¬ 
emancipation from former etiquette- Sometimes a most 
disreputable Derby, painfully reminiscent of better bygone 
days, found itself in company with a refined kimono and a 
spotless cloven sock. Sometimes the metamorphosis em¬ 
braced the body, and even extended down the legs, but had 
not yet attaked the feet, in its creeping paralysis of imitation. 
In another corner, a collarless, cravatless, semiflannel shirt 
had taken the place of the under tunic, to the worse than loss 
of looks of its wearer. Opposite this type sat the supreme 
variety which evidently prided itself upon its height of 
fashion. In him the change had gone so far as to recall 
the East End rough all over, an illusion dispelled only by 
the innocence of his face. * * * 

Toward the middle of the afternoon we reached a part of 
the coast locally famous orimfamous, for the two were one; 
a stretch of some miles where the mountains made no apo¬ 
logy for falling abruptly into the sea. Sheer for several 
hundred feet, the shore is here unscalable. Nor did it use 
to be possible to go round by land, for the cliffs are merely 
the ends of mountain-chains, themselves utterly wild and 
tractless. A narrow strip of strand was the sole link be¬ 
tween Etchiu on the one hand and Kchigo on the other. 
The natives call the place Oya shirazu , ko shiraau, that 
is a spot where the father no longer knows the child, nor 
the child the father ; so obliterating to sense of all beside is 
the personal danger. Refuge there is none of any kind. 
To have been caught here in a storm on the making tide, 
must indeed have been to look death in the face. 

Between the devil of a precipice and the deep sea, he 
who ventured on the passage must have hurried anxiously 
along the thread of sand, hoping to reach the last bend in 


time. As he rounds the ill-omened corner he sees he is too 
late; already the surf is breaking against the cliff. He 
turns back only to find retreat barred behind by rollers that 
have ciept in since he passed. His very footprints have all 
been washed away. Caged ! Like the walls of a deep- 
down dungeon the perpendicular cliff toweis at his side, 
and in the pit they rim, he and the angry ocean are left 
alone together, Then the sea begins to play wiih him, 
creeping catlike up. Her huge paws, the breakers, 
buffet his face. Hie water is already about his feet, as he 
backs desperately tip against the rock. And each wave 
comes crushing in with a cruel growl to strike—short this 
time. But the next breaks closer, and the next closer still. 
He climbs a boulder. Their spray blinds him. He hears 
a deafening roar; feels a shock that hurls him into space, 
and he knows no more. * * * 

It was late afternoon when we issued at last from our two 
days .Thermopylae upon the Etchiu plain. As we drew out 
into its expanse, the giant peaks of the Tateyama lange 
came into view from behind their foothills, draped still in 
their winter ermine. It was last year yet in those upper 
regions of the world, but all about us below throbbed with 
the heartbeats of the spring. At each mile, amid the ever 
lengthening shadows, natuie seemed to grow more sentient. 
Through thick air the peaks stood out against the eastern 
sky, in saffron that flushed to rose and then paled to gray. 
The ricefields. already flooded for their first working, mir¬ 
rored the glow overhead so glassily that their dykes seemed 
to float, in sunset illusion, a mere bar tracery of earth be¬ 
tween the sky above and a sky beneath. Upon such lattice 
of a world we journeyed in mid-heaven. Stealthily the 
shadows gathered ; and as the hour for confidences drew 
on, nature took us into hers. The trees in the twilight, 
just breaking into leaf, stood in groups among the fields 
and whispered low to one another, nodding their heads ; 
and then from out the shadow of the May evening came 
the croaking if the frogs. Strangely the sound fitted the 
hour, with its liice touch of mysterious suggestion As the 
twilight indefinite, it pervaded everything, yet was never 
anywhere. Deafening at a distance, it hushed at our ap¬ 
proach only to begin again behind us. Will-o'-the-wisp of 
the ear, infatuating because forever illusive ! And the dis¬ 
tance and the numbers blended what had perhaps been 
haish into a mellow whole that filled the gloaming with a 
sort of voice. 1 began to understand why the Japanese are 
so fond of it that they deem it not unworthy a place in 
nature’s vocal pantheon, but little lower than the song of 
the nightingale, and echo its sentiment in verse. And in¬ 
deed it seems to me that his soul must be conventionally 
•tuned in whom this even-song of the ricefields stirs no re¬ 
sponsive chord. * * • 

'Then other inns in Japan came up regretfully across the 
blue distance of the intervening years, midday halts, 
where an hour of daydieam lay sandwiched in between two 
half days of tramp. And I thought of the companions now 
so far away. Having heard the tune in a minor key, these 
came in as chords of some ampler variation, making a kind 
of symphony of sentiment, where I was brought back ever 
and anon to the simple motif. And the teahouse maidens 
entered and went out again like mutes in my mind’s scene. 

Amid farewell wavings from the jinrikisha men we push¬ 
ed off into the stream. In spite of the rush of the water 
and the creaking of the oars, a strange stillness had fallen 
on everything. 1 he swirling, inky flood swept us on past 
the hushed banks, heights of motionless leaves nearly hid¬ 
ing the gray old rock. Occasionally some puff of wind 
more adventurous than its fellows swooped down to make 
the leaves quiver a moment, and then died away in awe, 
while here and there a bird flew in and out among the 
branches with strangely subdued twitter. 

Although this part of the river could show its gorge and 
its rapids, it made only the preface to that chapter of its 
biography we had come to read. At 1 okimata, some houis 
further down, begins the voyage proper. The black water 
glided sinuous along, its stealthy course every now and 
again interrupted by lapids, where the flood lashed itself 
to a passion of whitecaps with a kind of hissing roar. Down 
these we shot, the boat bowing first in acquiescence, and 
then plunging as madly as the water itself. It was hard to 
believe that boat and river were not sentient things. 

At intervals we met other boats toiling slowly up stream, 
pulled laboriously by men who strained along the bank at 
the ends of hundreds of feet of tow-rope, the ropes them¬ 
selves invisible at first for distance; so that we were aware 
only of men walking along the shore in attitudes of impos¬ 
sible equilibrium, and of boats that followed them doglike 
from pure affection. It would seem weary work even for 
canal-boating. It takes weeks to toil up what it once took 
only hours to float down. As we sped past the return con¬ 
voys, we seemed sad profligates, thus wantonly to be 
squandering such dearly-won vantage of position. The 
stream which meant money to them was, like money, hard 
come and easy go. 

Still the stream hurried us on. VVe hugged the cliffs, 
now on one side, now on the other, only to have them slip 
by us the quicker. Bend after bend opened, spread out, 
and closed. The scene changed eveiy minute, and yet was 
always the same. Then at times were vouchsafed openings 
in the surrounding hills, narrow bits of foreground, hints 
of a something that existed beyond. 

For three hours and more we kept on in our serpentine 
course, for the nver meandered as whimsically as it it still 
had a choice of its own in the matter. Then gradually the 
land about began to make overtures toward sociability. 
The trees on the banks disappeared, the banks themrives 
decreased in heigh'; then the river to a more genial flow, 
and presently we were aware of the whole countryside lo 
the light coming down in one long sweep to the water’s 
edge. * * • 

Shortly after ducking under the last ferry rope we reach¬ 
ed the gateway to the cafion. Some rapids made an in¬ 
troduction, rocksin places jutting out of the foam, and while 
we were still curveting to the waves the hills suddenly 
closed in upon the stream in two beetling cliffs, spanned 
surprisingly by a lofty cantilever bridge. An individual 
who chanced to cross at the moment stopped in mid-path 
to watch us through. The stream swept us in, and the 
countryside contracted to a vanishing vista behind. We 
were launched on our long canon voyage. 

The change was as sudden as a thunderstorm of a smil¬ 
ing summer afternoon. It was an eclipse of the earth by 
the earth itself. Dark rocks picketed with trees rose in 
still darker shadow on either hand, higher than one could 
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see. The black river swirled beside us silent, sullen, swift. 
At the bottom of that gor«e untrodden by man, borne by 
the dark flood that untouched by sunlight coiled snakelike 
along, we seemed adventured on some unforgotten Styx. 

For some time we had voyaged thus with a feeling not 
unlike awe, when all at once there was bustle among the 
boatmen, and one of them went forward and stood up in 
the bow. We swept round a corner, and saw our flist 
great rapids three hundred yards ahead. We Could 
mark a dip in the stream, and then a tumbled mass 
of white water, while a roar as of rage came out of 
the body of it. As we swept down upon the spot, the 
man in the bow began beating the gunwale with his 
oar in regulaily repeated taps. The board gave cut a 
hollow ring that strangely filled the liver chasm ; a sound 
well calculated to terrify the evil spirits of the spot. 1 or 
indeed it was an exorcism of homoeopathic design, t iis 
incantation finished, he stood motionless. So did the rest of 
us, waiting for the plunge. The boat dipped by the b-w, 
darted forward, and in a trice we were in the midst of a 
deafening turmoil of boiling waters and crashing breakers. 
The breakers laid violent hands upon us, grappling at the 
frail gunwale and coining in part aboard, and then, as we 
slipped from their grasp, impotently flung their spray in 
our faces, and with a growl dropped astern. The boat 
trembled like a leaf, and was trembling yet, when, with 
nightmare speed, the thing had slipped into the past, and 
we were shot out into the midst of the seething flood below. 

Not the least impressive paitof the affair was the stiange 
spirit-rapping on the bow. l he boatmen valiantly asserted 
that this was simply f. r signal to the man in the stern. 
Undoubtedly now the action has largely cloaked itself in 
habit, but that it once was supeistitious is unquestionable. 
Devils still constitute far too respected a portion of the com¬ 
munity in peasant parts of Japan, 

The steering the boatmen did was clever, but the steering 
the stream managed of its own motion was more so. For j 
between the rapids proper were swirls and whirlpools and j 
races without end. 1 he current took us in hand at the I 
tunrs, sweeping us down at speed straight for a rock on the 1 
opposite hank, and then, just as shipwreck seemed inevit- | 
able, whisked us round uoon the othei tack. A thick cushion ! 
of water had fended the boat off, so that to strike would 
tiave been as impossible as it loolted certain. And then al 
intervals came the roar of another rapid, like a stirring re¬ 
frain, with the boatman in the bow to heat the time. 

So we swept on, now through inky swirls of tide, now 
through snow-capped billows, moods these of the pa-sing 
stream, while above the grand character of the goige re¬ 
mained eternally the same. 

The trees far up. sharp etched against the blue, 
l.et but the river's strip of skylight through 
T > trees irli-w. that on ea. h jutting ledge 
Scant foothold found to overlook the edge,— 

As still as statues on their niches there. 

Where no breeze stirred the ever-shadowed air,— 
Spellbound spectators, crowded tier on tier 
From where the lowest, bending to be near 
'I he shock of s: ray, with leaves a-tremble stood 
In shuddering gaze above the swirling Hood. 

I he whole deep chasm, some vast natural nave 
That to tire thought a touch of gr.ui leur gave. 

And touch of grace,—for that wistaria clung 
Upon the trees, its grapelike bunches bung 
In stretch to catch their semblance in the stream ; 

Pale purple clusters, meant to live in dream, 

Placed high ab ve man's predatory clutch. 

To sight alone vouchsafed, from harming touch 
Wisely withheld as he is hurried past. 

And thus the more a memory to last. 

A violet vision ; there 10 stay—fair fate— 

Forever virginly inviolate. 

Slowly the strip of sky overhead became steeped in colour, 
the half light at the bottom of the got ge deepened in tint, 
and suddenly a turn brought us out at a blaze in the cliff, 
where a handful of bouses straggled up toward the c uter 
world. We had reached Mitsushima, a shafting in the 
tunnel, and our halting place for the night. 

We take leave of this delightful volume by echo¬ 
ing the woi ds of the accomplished author : —“What 
a blessed trick of memory that, of winnowing the 
joys of travel from its discomfoits, and letting the 
latter slip unconsciously away! The dust and the 
heat and the thousand petty annoyances pass with 
the fact lo he forgotten, while the snow-hooded 
mountains and the deep blue sea, and the smiling 
fields slay with u«, a pail of ourselves.” Mr. 
Lowell’s writing is a conspicuous vei ificalion of 
this tendency: lie pieseives everything that is 
charming and beautiful, banishing to the limbo 
of forgetfulness whatever might mar the pleasant 
picture. As we lay down “ Not*>,” his own thought 
recurs to us in the words of another poet: — 

All the old dreams, old times, old joys 
Uuried below the present’s noise, 

11.nv still they sleep beneath time’s river; 

All then sorr -w and pain forget, 

All their beauty without a blot, 

Living to perfume the rnem'ry for ever. 


BASE BALL. 
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“MONOCACY” V. YOKOHAMA AND TOKYO. 


and Logan made pretty and successful double play, 
while Bryan managed to get under and hold a very 
difficult foul, in which the necessity of steering 
caiefttlly amongst the legs of some of his sailois 
added to the trouble. If Slone had piactised more 
he would have got away a good deal quicker or. 
the diopped lliiid strike, and might easily have 
leached (list base. In this innings a very bad 
throw to fit si pioved tenibly expensive for 
the Yokohama team. It was a pity that Knox 
could not get anything out of the clean base 
hit he made in the innings. Knox made a i 
wonderfully clean catch off Meyer in the sixth in¬ 
nings, hut Logan managed to send a corker, just 
out of 1 each of McNair and Merriman, down 
into centre held territory, too far from Slone to be 
stopped, and made a home run. In this innings 
Non is gave Stone a chance, a very high fly, which 
the latter accepted and stopped Anderson ftom 
scoring. The game shows more than ever the 
necessity for practice on the Yokohama side. The 
umpire (always a thankless job) was thoroughly 
conscientious, but the turn of the balance was 
against the home team, for only "close” points 
weie given against them—certainly against the 
fact twice, for the visitors admitted that the men 
were out—and in both instances the misfortune 
enabled the “ Monocacy’s ” to score runs that 
nevei should have been allowed. Merriman neatly 
caught a stiaigiit hot one, but probably the best 
play was a liner to Biyau, held and quickly passed 
lo 1 b, making a double play in the last innings. 
Following aic the scoi es : — 

*• Monocacy.’’ Yokohama and Tokyo. 


R. O. A. H.O. 

Mr. Merer.3 b i 4- 

Mr. Logan. zb a 3 a a 

Mr. Bryan .p 1174 

Mr. Daly .c 1366 

Mr. Anderson ...in 3 1 on 

Mr. Norris . lf 0300 

Mr. Wliittlesly ..s* o 3 a 3 
Mr. McCormack cr 0401 
Mr. Allen . ....rf a a o o 

10 34 17 2^ 

IK N 

I 

" Monocacy ”.o 

Yokohama and Tokyo.c 


r. o. a. p.o. 

Mr. Nash . rf 03a! 

Mr. McNair.p 0381 

Mr. Kn- x . lf 0301 

Mr. Tilden .»s 0421 

Mr. Tison. ib 0409 

Mr. Shirosu .c 0307 

Mr. Stone.cr 1 a o 1 

Mr. Page .3H 1 a 1 3 

Mr. Merriman ...zd 0340 

a 21 17 Z4 

INGS. 

: a 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

..o...o,..*—10 
>...o...o...o...o . 0 .,o...a...o-=- 2 


CRICKET. 


A match was played on Monday between a team 
1 ^presenting visitors to the poi t and a local eleven. 
Flay began at hall past eleven, the visitors going 
in and playing till tiffin. After the adjournment 
play was resumed, and the fiist innings Con- 
chided about half-past two, with a total of 81. 
Yokohama went in about tlnee o’clock and very 
soon tan up a big score, Fenton conliihuting 
72 by veiy fine and fiee hitting. Stewait also 
put together 30, the only other batsman reach¬ 
ing double figmes, however, being Kenny. The 
visitors went 111 a second time but about half-past 
five play was intenupled by rain. Following aie 
ilie scoi es 

Yokohama, First Innings. 


Mr. Fenton, c. Barton, b. Reid . 73 

Mr. Stewart, rim out . 30 

Mr. Dickenson, c. Barton, b. Reid . o 

Mr. Watson, c. Sydnev, b. Reid . o 

Mr. Morris*, c. and b. Jamble. o 

Mr. Dodds, c. Pollard, b. Reid . 1 

Mr. Kenny, c. Brown, b. Pollard . la 

Mr. Kenyon, c. Butler, b. Jumble. 1 

Mr. Young, b. Reid. o 


Mr. Fardell, not out .. . — 

Extras . 7 


raj 

Visitors. First Innings. Second Innings. 

Mr. W. J. Reid, c. Dodds, b. Wat¬ 
son . 3 c. Dickenson, b. Dodds 9 

Mr. W. K. Sydney, b. Morriss .10 c. Young, b. Morriss ...ao 

(.apt. Jamble, b. Watson. t> c. Morriss, b. Dod.ls ...14 

Sir C. Miles, run out . 3 c Young, b. Dodds ... 1 

Mr. Pollard, c. Dodds, b. Dickenson.16 did not bat .— 

( apt. Brown, e. Watson, b. Dodds..11 notout. 2 

Mr. Barton, hit wicket, b. Dodds ...la notout. 3 

Mr. II. Butler, run out . 8 run out . 4 

Mr. Firth, not out. 3 did not bat.— 

Mr. Bankier, c. Dickenson, b. Dodds o c. Kenyon, b. Dodds ...11 

Mr. Arnold, b. Dodds . o did not bat.— 

Extras . 9 Extra . 1 


81 


6J 


This game, played on Thursday, was a leluni 
match between these teams, and resulted, as will 
be seen by the appended figures, in an easy tiling 
for the “MonocaCy” men. At the commence¬ 
ment of the game, the “Monocacy’s” pitcher 
evidently expected to steal a “strike” olf the 
Yokohama team by sending in an easy fair ball 
at the very fust; but Nash was not to he caught 
napping, as lie sent it hack “hot” to Bryan, who 
was so surprised that he fumbled it, though lie 
managed lo get it lo first in time lo stop Nash. 
In tire second innings Bryan and Logan veiy 
neatly made a mess of it by Dying to catch the 
runner off second base, allei which Wliittlesly 


YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 
CLUB REGATTA. 

-4- 

The spring icgatta of the Yokohama Amateur 
Rowing Club took place on Satuiday under the 
most favourable conditions of weather that could 
have been wished. The occasion was successful 
in the highest degree, a result which has beyond 
doubt been very largely due to theeneigy mani¬ 
fested by the recenlly elected Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Mai shall Marlin. Attracted by the fine weathei 
and by pit-asm able anticipations of good racing, 
a huge number of ladies assembled on the Boat 
Club verandah and while listening to the ex¬ 


cellent music of Admiral Belknap’s band, watched 
with much interest the various events. 

The proceedings opened with the Junior Pairs, 
the preliminary heats of which had been rowed 
during the week, leaving only two crews lo contest 
Mr. Boag’s prize. Chances seemed about even 
when the ciews stalled, but Gibbs lost bis bead 
before the course was half coveied and the pair 
could never regain their place, though they spurted 
gamely at the close, and came in a bare length be¬ 
hind their opponents. The two-mile race for double 
hanked men of-war boats brought out a cutter each 
from the Alliance and Monocacy. The latter got the 
lead on the outwaid trip, but founded the wrong 
way and bad lo return and do it over again. This 
lost them the race, but they finished only five lengths 
astern of the Alliance. Both pulled ten oars. 
Four crews went out for the Club Fours, a fifth 
which bad been got together having collapsed. 
Martin brought home bis team in fine style many 
lengths ahead of Rotbwell, who stopped rowing 
some distance out but, diifling in, got the second 
gun. Four men-of-war boats staited for the next 
• ace, and Monocacy won easily with a six-oared 
gig, neatly a hundred yards ahead of the Alli¬ 
ance 5-oared. The final heat for the Ladies’ Put se 
brought out Mai tin and Payne against Stewart 
and Hood and a fine race was anticipated. But 
the former drew away to the ft out at an eatly 
stage in the race, and pulled in easily, their oppo¬ 
nents splitting unsuccessfully. 

The prize was piesenled immediately after the 
race by Miss Rice, who, addtessing Messis. Mar¬ 
lin and Payne, said :—It is with very great pleasut e 
that I present you, on behalf of the ladies, with 
this well earned prize. I congratulate you both 
heat lily, and trust that all your future efforts lo 
please them may be equally successful. 

Mr, Marlin in reply, thanked Miss Rice and the 
ladies, 011 behalf of Mr. Payne and himself for the 
pi ize piesenled. He bad also specially as a 
member of die Committee, and in the name of his 
colleagues, to thank tile ladies for so kindly offer¬ 
ing pi izes which foi m stiong incentives to com¬ 
petition, and lo expiess the hope that the interest 
manifested on this occasion would be shown in 
future. He then asked Miss Rice lo accept a 
handsome bouquet of flowers, and called fotcbeeis 
for the ladies, which were beat lily given. 

T’lte race for members of the Imperial University 
Rowing Club, pul down on the programme after, 
but rowed befoie, the Ladies'Purse was paiticipal- 
ed in by tlnee crews attired respectively in the 
rrd, white and green costumes of the Sumida-gawa. 
Red won easily. While in a fine spurt was gain¬ 
ing band over band on Green, but al the first gun 
all ceased lowing and Green di ifted into second 
place. For the match between fotmer residents 
of Kobe and Yokohama men, the former were 
greatly fancied, Pearson’s well known qualities 
at the stroke oar arousing a good deal of confi¬ 
dence. But it soon became apparent that ibis 
confidence was misplaced, for Yokohama at once 
began lo draw out a long lead and in spile of a 
plucky struggle on the part of their antagonists at 
lire close, finished many lengths ahead. Quite a 
liu01 e of excitement was evoked by the “over 44 
v. under 22” race. . The oldsters were, of comse, 
favoured by those who remembered the deeds of 
deriing-do recorded of them “long ago,” but 
even their backers quaked when enquiries weie 
made about the staying powers of the “ Ojii-sans.'* 
Besides, Mr. Rickett wasn’t at all sure about 
them, and shook his head dubiously when ques¬ 
tioned on the subject. It was understood that they 
didn’t quite come up lo his standard of what was 
necessaiy to win. But it was generally felt that 
if they could stand being bustled along fiom the 
P.M. whaif, the race was theirs ;—that if they got 
the lead they wouldn’t lose ii ; that if they set 
themselves in motion Litchfield would huriy them 
up somewhat. Well, none of these things happen¬ 
ed. The youngsters got to the front and came 
along with a good strong lead ; people began then 
to recollect that after all Anglin was a big, strong 
fellow, with a good deal of judgment, that Eyton, if 
not ‘sti onger was at any rate bigger, and that 
Morris and Gibbs weie not by any means ballast 
in a boat—that, in fact anybody might have fore¬ 
seen the result. So the “ boys,” pulling very nicely, 
got as far almost as the Club House, when Litch¬ 
field roused up his fellow “ Ojii-sans ” for an effoit, 
and a truly fine piece of-rowing took place just 
under everybody’s eyes. The youngsters did their 
best, but their doom was sealed, and they- were 
caught just on lire line, losing a pretty race by 
sometliing like a fool. The International Fours 
seemed to lie in Pearson’s hands for England, and 
a slight change in the Scotch crew, —Hood moving 
up to bow and Hamilton coming into the seat 
next to him—did not seem to promise much, for 
the new coiner had just finished assisting the other 
ancients lo beat the boys. Campbell’s place at 
the 1 udder yokes also was taken by McLaren, and 
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in nomenclature at least the crew was not merely 
Scotch, but almost “ Hielan.” They got the lead, 
however, and kept it tenaciously. The Sassenachs 
spurted hard and pluckily, and Pearson was 
able to mateiially reduce the lead, but two could 
play at that game, and the northern “loons’* won 
an aiduous finish by two lengths. Four scratch 
fours turned out to close up the regatta. La- 
yard in the blue boat had the best of the start 
but green (Rolhwell) soon came to the front. The 
real struggle however, began when Black (P. de 

C. Morriss) and Red (Young) took a hand, and a 
game contest ended in a dead heal between those 
two. On rowing off Red won by about a fool. 

At the close the various prizes were handed to 
the winners by Mrs. Rickett, and an enjoyable 
afternoon was thus brought to a close. About 40 
members of the Club afterwards dined under the 
presidency of Mr. Litchfield. 

The following formed the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment:— Messrs. J. Rickett (Captain), C. Marshall 
Martin (Hon. Sec.), H. J. Rothwell (Hon. Trea¬ 
surer), Chandler Gibbens, W. W. Campbell, G. W. 
Barton, J. T. Boag, H. C. Litchfield (Judge), N. J. 
Hanneu (Starter and Umpire), J. F. Pinn (Time¬ 
keeper), Jas. Walter, Dr. Wheeler, Messrs. G. H. 
Goodrich, H. V. Henson, J. A. Jeffrey, F. Wal- 
kinsliaw, and Lieut. Chas. A. Foster, U.S.N. 

Following is the result of the racing:— 

Junior Pairs, Final Heat.—T hree-quarters of a 
Mile. (Prize presented by Jno. T. Boag, Esq.) 

G. W. Barton .•) 

D. McNeill . } 1 

D. McLaren (Cox.). 

J. Eyton, Junior . 

J. B. Gibbs, Junior . ^ 2 

W. W. Campbell (Cox.). 

Time 6.27. 

Men of-War Boats (Doublb Banked).—T wo 
Miles. Allowance: 15 seconds per oar per mile. 

Alliance, 10 oars . I | Monocacy, 10 oars.2 

Time 20.5J. 

Club Fours.—O ne Mile. 

White. 

Marshall Martin (Stroke) ."J 

J. D. Anglin (3) . I 

Geo. Hood (2) . >• I 

A. B. Smith (Bow) . | 

J. Rickett (Cox.) .J 

Black. 

H. J. Rothwell (Stroke) . 

J. Eyton, Junior (3). 

R. De B. Layard (2) . 

G. Rogers (Bow) .. 

E. O. Kenyon (Cox.) .J 

Red. 

D. McNeill (Stroke) . 

Alan Stewart (3) .... 

B. H. Pearson (2) . 

A. J. Watt (Bow). 

D. McLaren (Cox.). 

Blue. 

G. W. Barton (Stroke) .") 

J. B. Gibbs, Junior (3) . 

E. Morriss (2) . 

O. Balk (Bow) . 

W. W. Campbell (Cox.). 

Time 7.54. 

Mkn-of-War Boats—All Comers.—T wo Miles. 
Allowance: 15 seconds per oar per mile. 

Monocacy, 6 oars . I | Alliance, 5 oars . 2 

“ Ladies’ Purse’’ Double Sculls, Final 
Heat.—T hree-quarters of a Mile. 

lartin I Alan Stewart .) 

lie . ) I Geo. Hood .) 

Time 6.32J. 

Members ok the Imperial University Row¬ 
ing Club.—T hree-quarters of a Mile. 

Red. 

T. Kato (Stroke) . 

Y.'Edakuni (5) . 1 

Y. Sameshima (4). 

S. Hori (3). 

K. Ilida (2) .. 

H. Ishikawa (Bow). 

K. Tsutsumi (Cox.). 

Green. 

F. Yasuda (Stroke). 

M. Shiraishi (5) . 

T. Kanamori (4) . 

B. Kikuchi (3) . 

H. Hatano (2) . 

N. Kato (Bow). 

J. Nakahara (Cox.). ..J 

White. 

S. Ishimaru (Stroke) . 

K. Niho (5) . 

T. Sakuma (4) .. 

S. Hinata (3).. 

M. Iioka (2) . 

T. Kihara (Bow) . . 

M. Kinoshita (Cox.) .J 

Time 6.42. 


Marshall M 
A. W. Pay 


Kobe v. Yokohama.—O ne Mile. 

Yokohama (Black Boat.) 

Marshall Martin (Stroke) .~ 

G. W. Barton (3). 

J. D. Anglin (2) . I 

A. B. Smith (Bow) . 

J. Rickett (Cox.) ._ 

Kobe (White Boat.) 

B. H. Peaison (Stroke) ...~ 

H. J. Rothwell (3). 

R. De B. Layard (2) . -2 

P. De C. Morriss (Bow).;. 

D. McLaren (Cox.)...._ 

Time 7.55. 

‘ OVER44 v. Under 22,” from P.M.S.S. Wharf. 

Over 44 (Black Boat.) 

H. C. Litchfield (Stroke) .~ 

Geo. Hamilton (3) ...,'. 

Jas. Dodds (2) . I 

M. T. B. Macpheison (Bow). 

J. Rickett (Cox.) .J 


Under ar (White Boat). 

J. D. Anglin (Stroke).. 

J. Eyton, Junior (3) . 

J. B. Gibbs, Junior (2) . 

Ed. Moiriss (Bow) . 

J. Carsl, Junior (Cox.) . 

Time 2.12. 

International Fours.—O ne Mile. 

Scotch. 

W. McNeill (Stroke) . 

Alan Stewart (3) . 

Geo. Hamilton (2) . 

Geo. Hood (Bow). 

D. McLaren (Cox.). 

English, 

B. H. Pearson (Stroke) . 

H. J. Rothwell (3) . 

G. W. Barton (2).. 

H. J. Snow (Bow). 

J. Rickett (Cox.) . 

Time 4.7J. 

Scratch Fours.—O ne Mile. 

Red. 

Young (Stroke) . 

Walt (3). 

Midzu-umi (2) . 

Nakahara (Bow) .. 

E. Morriss (Cox.). 

Black. 

P. de C. Morriss (Stroke) ."J 

Kondo (3) . j 

Inoue (2) . ^2 

Hori (Bow) . 

Carst (Cox.) ... 

Green. 

Rothwell (Stroke). 

Stadelmann (3) . 

Sameshima (2). 

Hinata (Bow) . 

Henson (Cox.) . 

Blue. 

Layard (Stroke) . 

Abenheim (3) . 

Ishimaru (2) . 

Kikuchi (Bow) . 

Pearson (Cox) . 

White. 

Kenyon (Stroke) . 

Worbs (3) . 

Kato (2). 

Iioka (Bow) . 

Campbell (Cox.) ... 

Time 2.26. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS , 
“ENGAGED!' 


- ♦- 

Gilbert’s amusing comedy " Engaged ” was 
played' on Tuesday with pronounced success by 
an amateur company before a very fair house, 
the proceeds realized from the performance going 
to that most deserving institution the Public 
Hall. By no means a one-part piece, “ Engaged,” 
with no more material substructure than a some¬ 
what dubiously constituted marriage contracted 
in the neighbourhood of Gretna Green, moves 
on with lots of laughable situations through the 
varied series of incidents hinging upon that cere¬ 
mony, and the finely unselfish and self-abnegating 
people whose interests centre in it. It is unneces¬ 
sary to describe the comedy at any length, but to 
do even the scantest justice to the performers would 
be impossible without a brief prdcis of the business. 

The first characters whose acquaintance we make 
are Maggie (Mrs. Carew) a pure and modest 
Lowland lassie, and her sweetheart, Angus Mac- 


alister (Mr. G. Philip) a peasant lad whose noble 
qualities lender him truly woi thy of this rustic gem. 
The latter with a fine ingenuity which enhances his 
innate nobility of character, has wrecked a part of 
the adjoining railway line in order to detain the 
trains and thus bring a little custom to the cottage 
of his betrothed; which leads to the appearance of 
Belinda Treherne (Mrs. A. C. Read) and Belvanny 
(Mr. A. C. Read) who are eloping. From their con¬ 
versation we learn that the pair are chiefly appre¬ 
hensive of the wrath of Major McGillicudy (Mr. 
\V. J. Kenny) whom Belinda has thrown over almost 
at the altar, and that the tender and passionate fair 
one tempers with an “ardour which seems to parch 
her very existence ” a just anxiety as to Belvanny’s 
intentions in the matter of settlements. These 
chaiacters aie succeeded by Cheviot Hill (Mr. \V. 
G. Bayne) a young man of propeity, of an ex¬ 
ceedingly impressionable nature, and a very con¬ 
sistent eye to the main chance, and Mr. Symper- 
son (Mr. H. V. Henson) who is principally pul in 
the piece to supply Minnie (Miss Ingles) with a 
father and to receive the _£i,ooo a year, which, 
while Cheviot remains unman ied or refrains from- 
dying, is allowed to Belvanny by Cheviot's father, 
but on the young man’s maniage or demise goes 
to Symperson. Cheviot justifies his amatory re¬ 
putation by falling in love with Maggie, to whose 
sweetheart he offers thirty shillings as a small 
solace, on condition of his relinquishing iiis claims 
to the rustic maiden. The proposal not being fa¬ 
vourably received, he raises the bid to two pounds, 
and feelingly points out the unwisdom—not to say 
selfishness—of a person in Angus' position enlang- 
ling a girl of Maggie's personal charms in matrimo¬ 
nial bonds. His description of his own claims is so 
moving that Maggie, in despair, beautifully chas¬ 
tened by resignation, asks her lover to give her up, 
reminding him that “twa poun’s twa poun’.” 
Angus is able to view the matter in this light, and 
accepts the “twa poun’,” leaving Maggie to be¬ 
come, in Cheviot's robust metaphor, the “ tree upon 
which grows the fruit of his heart.” Miss Treherne, 
however, appears and the gentleman at once 
falls a victim to her beauty—and tells her so in 
language which wins her admiration. But the 
avengei— Major McGillicuddy —is at hand, and to 
protect Belinda, Cheviot declares that she is his 
wife, a statement which she endorses. Upon 
this ornate complication the first act closes. 

We next find Cheviot about to marry simple- 
hearted Minnie Symperson, having forgotten all 
about his contracts in the garden at Gietna Green. 
Belvanny, however, reminds him of Belinda ; 
Maggie comes in to remind him of herself, accom¬ 
panied by the inevitable sweetheart, engaged 
as ever in twining his aims round the young 
lady, much to Cheviot's disgust. Here — in 
the Sympersons' di awing room— we also meet 
Belinda in mourning, who has been unable to dis¬ 
cover the name of her husband, and indeed does 
not know whether she is man ied, a widow, or a 
bigamist. Having decided to attend Minnie's 
martiage, she and Cheviot recognise each other, 
and the latter sets out to ascertain the exact 
she of the cottage and find whether his con¬ 
tract with Belinda took place in Scotland or Eng¬ 
land ; but he is unsuccessful and, returning, looks 
forward with much pleasurable anticipation to a 
long engagement with Belinda and Minnie pend¬ 
ing a settlement of the question. Finally he loses 
his foituue—by the perfidy of Belvanny —regains 
it somewhat in the same way; receives a letter 
stating that the cottage was in England ; offers 
himself to Minnie, isrefused, to Maggie, sameresult; 
decides to shoot himself, to Belvanny's intense 
horror (the £1,000 of course going to Symperson) 
bill changes his mind, is crushed by Belvanny's 
appearance with Belinda, whom the {former has just 
married; but discovers that on another page the 
letter states that the garden is in Scotland, claims 
Belinda, and gets her, Belvanny throwing himself 
into Minnie's arms, and so tableau. 

From first to last Mis. Read’s acting was 
a finished study. Her rendering of Belinda —her 
impassioned avowals of affection, her thoughtful 
regard to the settlements—in every phase of the 
character, her impersonation was an artistic one. 
Miss Ingles was a capital Minnie, expressing with 
a great deal of drollery the ideas that entered the 
“ silly little noddle ” of that simple-hearted girl. 
Mrs. Carew as Maggie was a capita) Lowland 
maiden, with perchance a little more of the plaid 
than the accent about her, but withal a very demure 
lassie, evincing, as Cheviot put it, a great deal of 
natural modesty about her guileless appreciation 
of her own charms. As Parker ( Minnie's maid) 
Mrs. Mitchell made the most of a small character. 
Mr. Bayne, it need hardly be said, imbued his role 
with all the interest that the thoughtful and 
cultured actor could create. In his hands Cheviot 
was a capital character. Mr. Read was quite at 
home in the part of Belvanny, whose matrimonial 
hopes and schemes he did full justice to. Mr. 
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Philip made up and acted the part of Angus 
Macalisler in capital style, his accent savom ing 
very strongly of the heather. Mr. Henson did 
full credit to the peculiarities of Uncle Sytnper- 
son, and Mr. Kenny as the Major fumed and 
stormed his part to peifection. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say that the piece under Mr. Bayne’s 
supei intendence was effectively mounted. 

During the evening the hand of the Monocacy, 
kindly lent by Admiral Belknap, played a num¬ 
ber of selections, which added greatly to the enjoy¬ 
ment of those who attended the performance. 


“HAMLET" AT THE PUBLIC HALL . 

- ♦-- 

On Thursday Mr. Miln and his company opened 
at the Public Hall with “Hamlet,” a laige audience, 
drawn by the high reputation which has preceded 
them, attending to welcome them to Yokohama. 
The newspapers of the various communities which 
they have favoured with a visit on their way to 
Japan had without exception employed such un¬ 
equivocal terms of praise in noticing the pe. form- 
ances, that, not unnaturally, public expectation in 
Yokohama was raised to a high pitch, so high 
indeed that there was danger of disappointment 
thiough over-anticipation. But we believe we 
may say safely that Mr. Miln’s acting has 
quite fulfilled the highest estimates formed of 
his powers. Opinions of couise have differed and 
will continue to differ as to the pails in which his 
great qualities are most maikedly displayed. On 
that point perhaps we in this community may form 
our impression and have our say later on. It is 
enough to note now that in his fiisl appearance 
Mr. Miln has made an imptession which he will 
not find it at all easy to impiove upon. From the 
moment when he uttered the words to the Queen 
“Seems, Madam! nay it is; I know not ‘seems;’” 
the attention of the house was fixed on the Prince 
—his easy but dignified carriage engaging the 
eyes hardly less iuipeMingly than did his fine 
and stiiUing declamation the eats of those present. 
It would be idle to lecite paiticuiar passages from 
the play to illustrate this, for Mr. Miln never lapsed 
from the dramatic eloquence which at the veiy 
first set the key-note of Ids language, or the giace 
of movement which at once betokened the skilled 
actor. Miss Jordan made a very favourable im¬ 
pression as Ophelia, charmingly render ing the vari¬ 
ous sentiments and moods which sway the Court 
Chamberlain's daughter in the earlier stages of the 
play, and rising to r eal power in the pathetic flower 
scene. We cannot think, however, though indeed 
a more charming Ophelia it would be difficult to 
conceive, that the character suits Miss Jordan 
as well as some others in her repertoire, and we 
look forward, therefore, to seeing her in some 
better adapted to her poweis, and offer ing scope 
in vai ions other directions to her undoubtedly high 
histrionic abilities. Miss Kate Douglas also ar- 
roused good opinions by her pourtrayal of the 
Queen, showing great power in the colloquy with 
Hamlet before and after the stabbing of Polonius, 
and Miss Frances Ross won a large share of 
approving attention as the Player Queen. Mr. 
Atholwood’s Laertes, especially in the closing 
scenes of the play, was a forceful conception, 
brought out with much feeling and fine apprecia¬ 
tion ; and Mi. Stark was able to invest the charac¬ 
ter of Polonius with a carefully studied share of 
the inter esl inseparable fr om the per sonality of the 
old Chamberlain. Mr. J. H. Nunn, though some 
what hoarse, was a dignified King. Mention must 
be made of Mr. Chauncey Edcotl’s First (leave- 
digger, which was a really good piece of acting; 
and, a word of praise should be given to Mr. 
Montgomery for his careful impersonation of 
Horatio. The other characters were well filled 
and rendered excellent support to the leaders. 
It only remains to add that the company evi¬ 
dently do not intend that their performances 
shall lack the aid of good scenery, &c., for “ Ham¬ 
let ” was excellently mounted. The band of the 
Monocacy, by kind permission of Admiral Belk¬ 
nap was present, and played a number of 
selections dur ing the evening. Finally it might be 
worth the while if the management could contrive 
some means of securing the presence of all the au¬ 
dience in the house befor e each act begins. The 
time between the acts last evening—unavoidably 
so, of coui se, bear ing in mind the length of the 
play—was too short to permit the smoking of 
a cigarette, and as a consequence some of the 
finest passages, notably the “To be, or not to be” 
soliloquy, were maned by the noise of people 
entering the hall, or moving about in the corridor. 


TONIC SOL-FA JUBILEE. 

- ♦- 

On Fr iday eveninga meetingin celebration of the 
Jubilee of the Tonic Sol-fa system was held in the 
Van Schaick Hail, lent for the occasion by Rev. 
Mr. E. S. Booth. The meeting, promoted by 
Mrs. E. S. Patton, who has distinguished herself 
during her short stay in japan as a successful 
teacher of music and an enthusiastic exponent 
of the Tonic Sol-fa system of teaching, was de¬ 
signed, as indicated, to mar k the fiftieth year of 
the existence of this now popular method. An 
inscription in cameiia leaves “ Success to Tonic 
Sol-fa in Japan ” graced one end of the fine hall 
in which tire meeting took place, and several charts 
illustrative of the system were hung in the vicinity 
of the platform. There was a large attendance. 

Rev. E. S. Booth, who presided, introduced Mrs. 
Patton to the audience. He said it seemed to 
him that he was playing a peculiar role in being 
called upon to speak on the subject of Tonic Sol-fa. 
Not a musician himself, and knowing very little of 
the system except such as had come within his 
own observation within the past year and a half, 
he would leave the subject of Tonic Sol-fa to those 
who could speak with more experience aird know¬ 
ledge. Music, according to Plato, was a moral 
law: it gave the soul to the universe, wings to the 
mind, flight to the imagination, a charm to 
sadness, gaiety and life to everything; it was the 
essence ol order, and led to all that was good, just, 
'and beautiful, of which it was the invisible but 
nevertheless the dazzling, passionate, and eternal 
form. If Plato was right, then no apology was 
needed for having invited them there to witness 
the practical working of a system of music in¬ 
struction, which began in England fifty years 
ago, and which had become during the past few 
years in many quarters exceedingly popular, 
and was destined to become still more so as its 
advantages were still better understood. There 
might be, in the minds of some, misapprehen¬ 
sion as to what the i onic Sol-fa system of edu¬ 
cation in music really did—a misapprehension 
like that which existed in the mind of the man 
who, having heard that a certain spectacle maker 
advertised “ helps to read” for sale, applied for his 
waies, but the help was not forthcoming when the 
spectacles were ti ied, and he was obliged to confess 
that he had never learned to read. Tonic Sol-fa 
did not propose to make a musician of one 
who had not any music in him, or of one who, 
as Shakespeare said, was fit for treason, strife, 
and spoils. It was rather to help those who 
had the root of the matter in them, to give 
intelligent expression to it—it would help those 
who sang with the spirit, to sing also with 
the understanding. How that was done would 
be illustrated in the course of the evening. 
Those who had attempted to teach the Japa¬ 
nese according to the gamut of the West knew 
what almost insurmountable difficulties were met 
with. The Japanese were not a music-loving 
people, as we speak of music-lovers. We hear 
very little discussion about music, of people going 
to listen to music rather than to hear sermons or 
lectures. The Japanese knew ver y little of har¬ 
mony. Both ear and voice were crude and unde¬ 
veloped. The missionaries had spent much lime 
and labour in endeavouring to teach their converts 
to sirtg the simple tunes used in ordinary social 
and chinch worship, with what success those who had 
attended Japanese Christian services might judge. 
That their efforts at melody, not to say harmony, left 
much to be desired went without saying. Her e and 
there very creditable attempts had been made after 
weeks and months of almost daily dr ill with piano 
and organ accompaniment, but no definite know¬ 
ledge of vocal music had been imparted. For 
himself lie had arrived at the conclusion that 
with few rate exceptions the most to be expected 
of Japanese was a poor imitation of foreign music, 
a strictly mechanical performance. He in com¬ 
pany with others who might be present there 
listened to a lecture by the Rev. Mr. All¬ 
chin of Osaka on the Tonic Sol-fa system. It 
was decided then to introduce it in this school; it 
had been introduced, and with most satisfactory 
results. One year ago while on a visit to 
0 -»aka lie had the privilege of hearing Mr. 
Allchin’s class of about a dozen voices sing 
in a most charming and accurate manner 
several pail songs. The faultless accent, the 
purity and sweetness of tone, and the apparent 
appreciation on the part of the peiformers of me¬ 
lodious cadences were surprising. He ought to 
say this performance was given in the absence of 
the music-master and of accompaniment of every 
kind. He could only conclude that either the 
master was an exceptional genius or that the 
system of instruction pursued had merits of its 
own. And one of the chief advantages of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system to his mind was that it taught 


to sing without organ or piano accompaniment— 
from the point of economy a very valuable con¬ 
sideration to the Japanese, few of whom could 
afford to have a piano or organ, but who 
could for ten or fifteen cents, or at most a 
dollar, provide themselves with a pitch pipe or 
a turning fork, and thus starting with the funda¬ 
mentals make melody in their homes and educate 
in their minds what they have not yet had— 
a love of melody. Music that was performed in 
accompaniment with the piano or organ could 
be, so far as harmony was concerned, but a me¬ 
chanical performance. It was well known that the 
scaleof the piano and theoigan was an accomodated 
scale, and did not follow the laws of nature in its 
construction, but the human voice, like the violin, 
was susceptible of the sweetest and most accurate 
intervals and in that way harmony as well as me¬ 
lody was secured. With these remarks he intro¬ 
duced Mrs. Patton, adding that that lady had had 
years of experience in the practical execution of 
instruction by the Tonic Sol-fa method. 

Mrs. Patton, who was cordially received, said : 
—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—As it 
appears to devolve upon me to explain the special 
objects which have led to our meeting here night, 
I will—though I wish some abler exponent could 
have been at hand to do so-*-state as briefly as pos¬ 
sible the progress of musical events connected 
with the Tonic Sol-fa movement which have culmi¬ 
nated in the celebration of its Jubilee in this present 
year of J891. And this, I think, cannot be belter 
effected than by r eading you a circular sent to all 
Tonic Sol-fa teachers throughout the world from 
the head-quarters of the system—the Tonic Sol-fa 
College, London, a copy of which reached me in 
due course about two mouths ago. The circular 
states that in the year 1841 the Tonic Sol-fa method 
of teaching to sing, now so widely employed, may 
be considered to have had its rise. “Tire Rev. 
John Curwen, then a young minister, paid a visit 
to a school in Norwich where Miss Glover, daughter 
of the Rector of St. Laurence, was teaching the 
children to sing from her new musical notation. 
Mr. Curwen had been trying to oulshout children 
while teaching them by ear. It was difficult 
and superficial work, but in the limited lime 
at disposal it was hopeless to attempt to teach 
them the complexities of the staff notation. 
Tor wards the close of the year he was com¬ 
missioned, at a Sunday School Conference at 
Hull, to find some easy way of leaching chil¬ 
dren to sing, and he, therefore, turned his at¬ 
tention to Miss Glover’s invention. This, with her 
sanction, he altered, improved, and propagated 
under the name of the Tonic Sol-fa method of 
teaching to sing. This method, with its simple 
notation and its educational plans, has brought 
music within the reach of the masses : has given to 
young and old the power to sing from note; has 
improved music in worship; and has popularised 
the teaching of singing throughout the United 
Kingdom and abroad. Three millions of chil¬ 
dren aie learning the system in schools. An 
enormous unknown number of members of choral 
societies and clroirs owe their musical knowledge 
to it. Twenty-four thousand of the I onic Sol-fa 
College Cei tincates were issued last year. By this 
system thousands of students regular ly and quickly 
master the higherbrauchesof music; harmony,com¬ 
position, counterpoint, canon, fugue, orchestration, 
acoustics, form, expression, voice-training, vocal- 
physiology, theory and practice of teaching : and in 
these subjects Sol faists are constantly winning 
honours from all examining bodies. Testimonies 
and demonstrations in every English-speaking 
country have convinced the most sceptical as to 
its value. Almost all the leading living musicians 
have approved and admired it. The demand for 
music in the notation has led publishers to issue 
Sol-fa editions of every important classical choral 
work, in addition to a great quantity of popular 
music, and all the most used tune books. Mis¬ 
sionaries find it a powerful help in their labours. 
Workers in Mission Halls, Temperance Societies, 
Bands of Hope, Sunday Schools, Or phan Homes, 
Girls’ Clubs, and every kind of philanthr opic wot k, 
have, by the aid of this easy, cheap, and true 
system, been able to make most effective use of 
tire refining, innocent, and healthy pleasures of 
music. It is intended during the year 1891 to 
celebrate the Jubilee of the birth of this movement, 
and it is hoped that Tonic Sol-faisls will co-oper ate 
to make the Jubilee Celebrations worthy of the 
great and important occasion. It appeals to all 
who are interested in music. It should be the 
means of arousing the enthusiasm of musical re¬ 
formers, and extending Sol-fa work in each district. 
Sol-fa Teachers should lake the opportunity of 
starting fresh classes and choirs. Sol faists in 
various towns could arrange to meet and discuss 
plans for the Jubilee Celebration, in London and 
in their own districts. Sol-faisls might be gathered 
together to form Choirs specially to take part in 
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ihe Jubilee Festivals. Advantage should also be 
taken of this opportunity for utging pupils to take 
the Sol-fa Certificates. One special feature of the 
celebrations should be the honouring of Tonic 
Sol-fa veleians and pioneers, and the recogni¬ 
tion of their past and present work in the cause." 
Various suggestions for Jubilee festivities followed. 
Accompanying this circular was a request that all 
teachers unable to attend the Jubilee in London 
on July the l8lh would do their best to promote 
some local celebration of the event wherever their 
sphere of woik lay. It appeared at first an im¬ 
possibility for any thing of the kind to be done in 
Yokohama, so veiy recently had the system been 
intioduced here and so limited was its influence, 
but* I felt as an ardent admirer and enthusiastic 
teacher of the method, that something must be 
done, and with the kind co-operation of Mr. Booth 
and Miss Moulton, and the obliging assistance of 
the pupils who will give illustrations to-night on 
the different points of the system, we are enabled 
to carry out the programme presented to you. 
It is a matter of great regret that two other tea¬ 
chers who, I am sure, would have assisted us in 
making a more varied programme, are not within 
reach to do so. I allude to Mrs. Hinton, who look 
up the new system very earnestly and whose opi¬ 
nion in its favour as an educational lever I con¬ 
sider from her musical experience, well worth re¬ 
cording ; and the Rev. Mr. Allchiu of Osaka, who 
has for some years been doing such good work 
there, and who has recently left Japan in order 
that he may attend the Jubilee in London. Time 
will not permit of my adding much to the informa¬ 
tion contained in the circular I have just read, 
though, the interesting experiences connected with 
the leaching of music by Tonic Sol-fa which have 
come under tny own notice and that of other tea¬ 
chers are simply endless. This system, which 
originated, as you have heard, in the efforts 
of an English country clergyman’s daughter 
to supply the children of her Sunday school 
with the means of singing by note without the 
aid of an instrument, has grown and spread 
under the supervision of tire late John Curwen, and 
his able band of pioneer teacheis, until it has as¬ 
sumed the dimensions of a great musical power in 
Great Biilain. Although Miss Glover must a! 
ways be credited with having originated the idea 
out of which was evolved the Tonic Sol-fa system, 
her method was crude, and probably would never 
have gone beyond its original intention had it not 
been brought under the notice of Mr. Curwen, 
who so developed the original idea that manyyears 
after Miss Glover declared that she would scarcely 
have recognized her own invention under its alter¬ 
ed conditions. Curwen himself was no natural 
musician, in fact was so destitute of voice and ear 
that an anecdote is related of him that when a 
youth at the Theological College, where he was 
pursuing his clerical studies, some fellow-sludeuls 
proposed among themselves as a capital joke, that 
they should teach John Curwen the scale—audit 
was more than two months before they succeeded in 
doing so ! To quote his biographer, Mr. Curwen 
always disclaimed the title of “ Musician,” and 
yet it may be safely said that no musician of the 
psesent centuiy ever did such great work as he in 
bi inging vocal music within the reach of millions 
who had voices to use, but knew not how to use , 
them. He was a student of music in all its roots I 
and branches, and he was willing to encourage 
all inquiry. He did not play any instrument, 
and he had no endowments of voice. He was 
a teacher and methodiser. Often he remark¬ 
ed that if he had been quick at music he 
would not have been able to sympathize with 
beginners and those possessing no natural ad¬ 
vantages. It may be safely added that it would 
have been scarcely possible for one who had fallen 
into the ordinary lines of musical practice and'pre- 
judice, to have constructed the Tonic Sol-fa sys¬ 
tem. At every point he took the view of an 
educationalist. Musical tradition was with him 
of no account; everything was weighed, and no¬ 
thing that could confuse a beginner was accepted. 
Such being the nature of the man, as indeed it 
must be of all great reformers—he unhesitatingly 
struck at the root of the musical difficulty, viz:— 
its time lioitoured staff notation, and conclusively 
proved that all the redundancies and excrescences 
of clef signatures, key signatures, time signatures, 
and a host of other superfluous signs, were not 
only quite needless to the perfect rendering of 
vocal music, but were positive hindrances to the 
student of music generally. He said : “ Always re¬ 
member that we do not make music simple. It is 
simple. We only remove the unnecessary trap¬ 
pings in which grammarians have dressed it." 
Many aie the defenders of the staff notation, and 
numerous the arguments for retaining it that I 
myself have had to refute. It has been said that 
** a notation which was good enough for Mozart 
and Beethoven is surely good enough for us;” to 


which I reply, “Because Mozart and Beethoven 
wrote their immortal works with a quill pen 
by the light of an oil lamp or tallow candle 
are we therefore to eschew steel nibs and elec¬ 
tric lights?” Again, it is declared to be im¬ 
possible to study or appreciate the works of the 
great masters in any notation but the one in which 
they wrote. If this be a true argument, then the 
works *>f Shakespheare should never have been 
printed in modern type, but we should be made 
to grope for their beauties amongst the maze of 
Elizabethan black letter. I can assure you theie 
is as much advantage in point of convenience, 
and musical legibility in usingthe Tonic Sol fa nota¬ 
tion as there is between the old Roman and modei n 
Arabic numerals. Just look at the figures 1888 
written in Roman numeralsthus— mdccclxxxviii, 
and ask yourselves how you would like to make 
all your business calculations, and teach your 
children all their sums (including fractions) in the 
latter system of numeration, and you will have 
some conception of the diffei ence between teach¬ 
ing music by Staff notation and by Tonic Sol-fa. 

I speak from actual experience, having taught 
by both. It is astonishing to note in face of all 
this the bitter opposition with which Tonic Sol-fa 
has had to contend. Never was the truth of the 
saying “ None are so blind as those who won’t see ” 
more fully exemplified than in the absurd, and 
unreasoning objections raised by the opponents of 
the system. History repeats itself, and in the face 
of the arguments used against the introduction of 
vaccination—that it would cause cow’s horns to 
grow out of the heads of those operated on ; against 
the introduction of railroads, that if they went 
at a greater speed than 10 miles an hour 
they would endanger the lives of all who travel¬ 
led by them ; against the introduction of chloro¬ 
form for surgical operations, that it would be 
going against the decrees of Providence, which 
had ordained that man should suffer pain—we see 
the same spirit that actuated those who oppose the 
use of the Tonic Sol-fa notation. Even those who 
are persuaded to try it either do so fearfully, as 
though they expected there was some dynamite con¬ 
cealed somewhere in the system which might ex¬ 
plode at any moment, or else go to the other ex¬ 
treme, and seem to think the new notation has 
some mysterious power of making them musicians 
without any active exertion on their pai ts. Modern 
society abounds with young men who ought to 
know how to use their voices sufficiently to lake 
part in a quartette when called upon, but who, 
when the critical moment arrives that they are re¬ 
quested to do so find themselves in the position of 
the young man who* was asked if he could sing 
tenor on an emergency, and who leplied after 
much humming and hawing, and pulling of his 
moustache, “that he thought he could sing tenaw, 
if some other fellaw would sit by him and sing 
tenaw loo!” Well this young “fellaw” who I 
need scarcely say, is not a Solfaist, is told by an¬ 
other young "fellaw” who also cannot sing, lint 
whohas a friend who learntSol-fa, and consequently 
is a fair reader of vocal music :“ I say old fellaw,you 
go, and join a Tonic Sol fa class for tin ee months, 
and you’ll be able to sing any thing at sight—I 
know a fellaw who can.” So the would-be tenor 
joins the fisrl Sol-fa class he hears of, attends a few 
evenings, then votes it “a bore "and vanishes before 
the end of his first term, telling his friends he does’nt 
see much in Tonic Sol-fa, for lie can't read music 
a bit better than he did before ! I know these 
young men well—I have had them in my classes— 
they never open a book from one lesson to the 
next, and as I have often said they come to the 
class and expect the teacher to go round with a 
bucketful of Sol-fa, and pour it into their open 
mouths, to be then by some chemical process, ab¬ 
sorbed into their systems and conveit them into 
finished vocalists. No—Sol-fa is not for the idle 
and frivolous, but for the earnest and industrious. 
It can only be mastered within a cet tain time, and 
not without a fair amount of hard work—but it 
will return a thousand per cent, more ieal musical 
value for the lime and money expended on it than 
will the staff notation. It is essentially an educa¬ 
tional course, and should commence with the 
kinder-garten : in fact I should have a veiy poor 
opinion of any kinder-garten teacher who under¬ 
took to teach her little pupils songs by any other 
means, for it would only mean that they were 
singing by ear with the aid of the piano, laying 
the foundation in short of that vicious habit pre¬ 
valent amongst trainers of adult voices, of pin¬ 
ning every vocal exeicise down to the piano or 
violin, theieby forcing that most beautiful and 
perfect of all instruments, the human voice, flown 
to the level of a mechanical invention of wood and 
wire, which they make the model of instead of 
meiely the adjunct to the voice. I may safely 
state as a fact that defies contradiction that Cur- 
wen’s Tonic Sol-fa course for studying music pre¬ 
sents an unbroken graded system such as no 


other musical system affords, which, stalling at 
the ki inder-gai ten with infants of four years of 
age, only ceases with the standard of the Degree 
of Doctor of Music. It commences with the 
coloured pictorial devices and simple hand-signs of 
which you will have illustrations to-night, and I 
cannot belter show in few words its highest point 
than by quoting the recent report of a newspaper 
intei viewei of Dr. Samuel McBurney, one of the 
latest created Musical Doctors of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who took his degree at Chiislmas last. I 
must explain that Di. McBurney was the Pre¬ 
sident of the Tonic Sol fa Association in Melbourne, 
who went home to get his University Degree of 
Music with the express object of thereby more 
effectually benefiting the cause on his return to 
Australia. His interviewer asks “What led you. 
Dr. McBurney, to give up so many months to pre¬ 
pare for a Degree ? ” “ I was anxious,” replied the 
newly-created Doctor of Music, “ to show what 
Ionic Sol-fa could do in the highest branches of 
music, and at the same time to place my advocacy 
of the system on an unimpeachable basis. No one 
can now say that I advocate Tonic Sol-fa because 
I do not know the Staff notation.” “ Has your 
Tonic Sol-fa knowledge helped you in the examina¬ 
tions?” “Without it I do not think I could pos¬ 
sibly have done the woik. For example, of the 
four candidates at the final examination, I was the 
only one who completed the paper on counterpoint 
and canon, and I attribute my rapid woiking to 
the fact that I did it in Tonic Sol-fa notation. The 
ceitainty and convenience of this musical short 
hand to the harmony student, are beyond dis¬ 
pute.” The system has met with the most deter¬ 
mined and bitter opposition from all conserva¬ 
tive musicians wherever it was introduced. When 
Dr., then Mr. McBurney, passed through Arne- 
1 ica on his way to England about three years 
ago, with a view to bringing the system under the 
notice of the professional musicians and School- 
Boards of that countiy, in many places he was 
scmcely allowed an impartial hearing. But this 
feeling must have since undergone a change, for in 
a leading musical periodical published in Philadel¬ 
phia, I read in the August number of last year the 
following paragraph—“The Philadelphia Tonic Sol- 
fa Summer Institute, for the training of students 
and teachers by the method, established by Mr. 
D. Batcheldor, has been prospeious beyond the 
hopes of its friends, large and eai nest classes being 
present. Its corps of teachers are of the best. As 
students reach the established standard, they pass 
the examinations and receive the vai ions cet tificales 
and diplomas. This institute is admirably con¬ 
ducted, having a staff of eight teacheis. It gives 
eight half-hoursa day,so ai ranged that the students 
are changed from one teacher to another, thus learn¬ 
ing all that is best from each.” Although oppos¬ 
ed by conservative musicians it has been in use 
for many years by missionaries in all paits of the 
world. A friend in Melbourne who 25 yeais 
ago was teaching in a large American Mission 
school on Mount Lebanon, established for the 
education of Syr ian and Armenian young ladies, 
informed me that the Tonic Sol-fa was translated 
into both those languages for the use of the pupils, 
with great success. It is familiar in Madagascar, 
Zulu-land, in short wherever missionaries have 
penetrated, and 1 have no doubt that Mr. Allchin, 
by stal ling the system four yeais ago in Osaka, 
has been the pioneer of Tonic Sol-fa in the Mission 
Schools of Japan. It was my hope on coming to 
this country, to have found the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment in a position to take up the new system, 
which would have been simply invaluable a9 a 
means of introducing European music to the Ja¬ 
panese nation. I was not aware until my arrival 
that a system instituted some years ago by Luther 
Mason was already in active use in the Public 
Schools, which is supposed to fulfil all present re¬ 
quirements, though I have every hope that the day 
is not far distant when the author iiies will find that 
a musical system so admirably adapted to every 
other nationality must be also the best for the 
Japanese. An instance of this can be adduced 
by referring to the Welsh nation, always a most 
musical people, who since they have unhesitatingly 
and universally adopted Tonic Sol-fa as the nat ional 
system of education, have the lead at all exhibi¬ 
tions and competitions of choirs against all other 
competing musical societies in Great Britain. 
The very first piece of a classical nature pub¬ 
lished in Tonic Sol-fa—Romberg’s “ Lay of the 
Bell”—was issued from John Ctirwen’s printing 
press in 1855, and now the amount of music to 
be had in that notation is enoimous, and yearly 
increasing. All the great oratories, the Roman 
Catholic Masses, all cantatas, all part-songs 
anthems and church music of every description 
are to be had in Sol-fa, at about one-fourth the 
price of the same works in staff notation, and 
such is now the demand for it, that Novello the 
music publisher is issuing his music in both no- 
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tations. Il will be fitting to mention here an 
interesting coincidence that in this year of the 
Jubilee of the system, two initiatory efforts in 
the same direction have been made in Japan. 
One by the Rev. Mr. Allchin, who has published 
through a Japanese printing firm in Yokohama, a 
translation into Tonic Sol-fa of a collection of 
Hymns and Songs of Praise issued last year in 
Japanese and staff notation by a committee in 
Tokyo. This work will form an interesting fea¬ 
ture amongst the exhibits of the progress of Sol-fa 
at the meeting in London. So will also a trans¬ 
lation in manuscript into Japanese of Curwen’s 
“ Pupils’ Manual of Tonic Sol fa for the use ol 
classes ” by a young Japapese singing-master of 
Tokyo, who finds the woik of great benefit in his 
private teaching. The young pupils who will per¬ 
form this evening have at the most only learnt music 
by Tonic Sol-fa for a peiiod of fifteen months, and 
the majority—I speak of my own pupils—have barely 
learnt by the system for four months, but 1 think 
they will acquit themselves in such a manner that 
their parents’acquaintances will no huger feel dis¬ 
posed to remark " Do you really let your children 
learn Tonic Sol-fa?” in such a tone of voice asthough 
they thought there was some serious unknown 
danger in their doing so. This is no pleasantry 
of mine. I assure you a lady came to me once in 
Melbourne with a most alarmed face, saying that 
the teacher whom she had engaged lo commence 
her little girl’s musical education was using Tonic 
Sol-fa, and she wished to know whether it would 
be really injurious toiler daughter in after life? 

1 said no; 1 thought with judicious tieatment that 
the child might possible survive the ordeal without 
suffering permanent injury ; and then, seeing that 
the sarcasm was partly thrown away, I said, “ Do 
you think Tonic Sol-fa is only another name for 
typhoid fever, that you come and ask me such 
an absurd question?” It is sometimes too ag¬ 
gravating to hear the remark, “ Oh I are you a 
Tonic Sol-faist ? ” uttered in a tone of ineffable 
superiority as though the speaker meant to infer 
** Ah! yes, you have been placed in an inferior posi¬ 
tion in life, where you have not been aide to have the 
inestimable privilege of learning music by staff- 
notation ! ” Very different sounds the same ie- 
mark when uttered by one Sol-faist to another, 
“Oli ! are you a Tonic Sol faist! ’’ and with the 
exclamation out goes simultaneously the hand of 
friendship, for there is a bond akin to free-masonry 
between Sol-faists only known lo themselves. The 
jealous bickerings of professional musicians are 
proverbial—but 1 am happy to say that the genial 
spirit of their founder has descended lo the tea¬ 
chers of his system, who are held together in amity 
by the bond of love for their system, and enthu¬ 
siasm in their woik. Some years ago I was in the 
company of a leading music-teacher and his 
wife, who had no sympathy with the Tonic 
Sol-fa movement. They were recently from Lon¬ 
don, where the Tonic Sol-fa Choirs through¬ 
out England had been the winners in a Grand 
Choral competition held at Exeter Hall. “Oh, 
yes, ” remarked the lady who was quite a society 
woman, “ We always knew when the Sol-faists 
were in Loudon, by their unfashionable bonnets 
and country made boots ! ” “Yes,” I retorted, 
“ but as they brought with them something more 
than bonnets and boots, you might have known 
them better from the fact of their having carried 
off the prizes from your Staff Notation Choirs!” 
Then said her husband—“The extraordinary suc¬ 
cess of the Sol-faists is undeniable, but it is entire¬ 
ly due, not to any iuheienl merit in the system, 
but to the wonderful enthusiasm of its teachers. ” 
“Then,” I said, “is that lo be taken as a tacit 
admission that there is no enthusiasm amongst 
Staff notation teachers?” “Very little, I am 
sorry lo say. ” “ Yes, ” I said, “ and I will tell you 
why—because you go on teaching year after year, 
and, excepting in the case of a specially gifted 
pupil here and there, you get a very poor return 
for all your labour—and so you go on to the end, 1 
working for a living, but with no real interest in 
the woik itself—while we Sol-fa teacheis ate ever 
cheered by the sense that we have gained a step 
at every lesson, for Curwen’s motto was ‘ One 
thing at a lime, but that thing well* ” Con¬ 
sequently not only is our own enthusiasm kept up, 
but what is of far greater importance, the perma¬ 
nent interest of our pupils is awakened and their 
musical intelligence cultivated on every point, as 
I think you will not fail to notice in the exhibition 
that follows.—(Applause). 

Before exhibiting the pianoforte illustrations, 
Mrs. Patton tequested permission to give the fol¬ 
lowing explanations. This portion of the entei tain- 
ment, she said, is intended lo refute one of three er¬ 
roneous statementswhichareconstantly being made 
concerning Tonic Sol-fa, by those who know nothing 
whatever about il, namely, that it was very good 
for the voice but could not be applied to instill¬ 
ments. The other two statements are that no 


good pianoforte music is published in Sol-fa, and 
therefore that pupils must learn staff notation 
before they can study or play good music. That 
can be refuted by me. at any lime, for l happen to 
have with me classical movements in Sol-fa by all 
the great masters. The third mis-statement is 
that when pupils go on lo staff notation, they will 
have to begin music all over again de novo. In 
order lo disprove this, I shall have lo wait until the 
time comes when I consider these young people 
ready to go into staff notation, and will then leave 
it lo their parents and fiiends lo say whether the 
time spent in acquiring music by Tonic Sol-fa has 
been thrown away. The illustrations now to be 
given are not to be regarded as exhibitions of 
pianoforte skill, for, as in the vocal pait of this ex¬ 
hibition, the pupils have been learning too short 
a time to do anything but the most elementary 
woik, but il is lo exhibit the leading first prin¬ 
ciples of the system as applied to the pianoforte, 
namely, the power to play with equal facility in 
any key, and consequently to be able to transpose 
as well. We all know how long in every staff 
notation book, the pupil is kept in the key of 
C natural, the prevalent idea being that a child 
should acquire a certain amount of facility on 
the key board in that key before going on to the 
others. One instruction book much used in Aus¬ 
tralia contains 27 exercise.- and tunes in the key 
of C before the key of G with one sharp is in¬ 
troduced, and the whole book does not contain 
anything beyond the keys that contain I sharp 
or 2 flats. This system, unconsciously to the pupil, 
lays the foundation of the feeling that music with 
many black keys must be dreadfully difficult. Now 
although il is a fact that they do increase in difficulty 
lo a certain extent, owing to the necessity for new 
fingering in almost every key, still the difficulty 
lies only in the keyboard, not in the music. Young 
children commencing Sol-fa have no idea that 
the keys of B with 4, and B with 5 sharps are any 
harder than any other; on the contrary, when the 
matter is left to their own choice I find they in¬ 
variably choose keys with the greatest number of 
black notes. In this respect also the system is 
carefully graded. None of the pupils who are 
going to give illustrations in transposition have 
yet been asked to play beyond B with 5 sharps, or 
F with one, because all the keys that have white 
notes for their “ dobs ” are taken first, but a 
little pupil of 8 informed me the other day that 
he was sure he could play in F with 6 sharps as 
easily as in the others. Now there are 15 keys 
in music, and the proposition to be placed 
before the notice of parents- by the exhibition 
this evening is whether it is better for the ul¬ 
timate success of their children as pianists that 
they should commence by being able to pay 15 
tunes in the key of C natural, or one tune in 
15 different keys. For those who choose the former 
there is the staff notation by which they can ac¬ 
quire music, for in such cases Tonic Sol-fa is not the 
system for them, but happily for the young people 
who will exhibit the system to-night their parents 
have made the latter choice. 1 wish to add one 
more word of explanation. It will be observed 
that all the short illustrations given are in dance 
forms, being either polka or waltz movements. 
It is not because I happen to be a teacher of danc¬ 
ing that this is the case; it is because long experi-, 
ence in teaching has convinced me beyond a doubt 
that indefiniteness in the rendering of accent and 
rhythm is one of the worst features of the staff no¬ 
tation system, and that pupils are given classical 
music a great deal too soon, befoie their innate! 
sense of these important musical subjects has 
been cultivated, or the power of producing them 
accurately has been acquired. Again, I think it a 
great pity that the best music should be spoilt in 
the rendering, by being put into the hands of be¬ 
ginners. When we begin to teach a little girl to 
sew we do not give her a valuable cambric hand- j 
kerchief to hem, but her first efforts are made on | 
a piece of white rag, which when spoilt, as it is ! 
pretty sure to be at a first attempt, is thrown j 
away. Now it does not matter very much whether 
a waltz or polka more or less is spoilt by a begin¬ 
ner, but it matters a great deal whether a distaste 
for really good music is implanted at the com¬ 
mencement of a child’s musical education, from 
his physical inability to bring out its beauties. 
Therefore lo pursue the simile, we take a piece 
of fresh rag every time a new stitch is being 
taught, and cast it aside for something better 
when the stitch is learnt. The eight bars of polka 
movement which this little boy will now play yon 
wasgiven him inorderthat he might acquire preci¬ 
sion in playing with a good sforzando touch, and 
he will play it in 7 different keys—namely C natui al, 
G with one sharp, D with 2, A with 3, E with 4, 
B with 5 sharps, and F will) one flat, that being 
the limit of the grade he has reached. The 
next illustration of 8 bars of waltz movement 
will exhibit a sound knowledge of the primary 


major chords of a key, and will also serve to 
display another point wherein Tonic Sol-faists have 
an immense advantage over staff notationists— 
namely, a sense of the great fact that every chord 
has a distinct musical colouring of its own which 
greatly enhances its value in musical expression. 
To the Staff-notationisl all chords are alike, unless 
they have a special mark over them—they are only 
made up of certain combinations of notes, as A 
natural, C sharp and E, etc., but to the Sol-faist 
every chord he plays has to his mind a distinct 
individuality of its own, as it truly has, so that 
even the merest beginner has the same sense of 
musical colouring as the educated musician. To 
assist in forming this sense we call in the aid of 
colours in the early stage. 

The programme of exercises was then gone 
through, consisting of a two-part song, by Miss 
Moulton’s 1st class, and illustrations of the system 
by the same class, including modulator volun¬ 
tary, ear exercises, etc.; illustrations of the pri¬ 
mary steps of the system, by Mrs. Patton’s 
elementary class; illustrations of the system as 
applied to the pianoforte by Mrs. Patton’s pu¬ 
pils; two-part song, by Miss Moulton’s 2nd class, 
who afterwards joined with the 3rd class in giving 
illustrations of the system ; sight-singing of mu¬ 
sical intervals from black board, supplied by 
audience, and a two part song not seen before, 
selected by the audience, sung at sight by twelve of 
Mrs. Patton’s and Miss Moulton’s pupils; Mrs. 
Patton’s theory class, illustrations of musical ana¬ 
lysis, chord-naming, ear exercises in time and 
musical phrases; two-part song by Miss Moulton’s 
1st Class; Japanese National Anthem sung from 
modulator, and American and English National 
Anthem sung from hand signs, by the combined 
pupils. 

These various illustrations of the system were 
highly successful and evoked hearty applause 
from the audience. Special interest centred in 
tire performances of Master Lindsley, Master 
Carst, and Master Sargent, who demonstrated the 
benefit of the Sol-fa method in the teaching of 
harmony and other kindred branches. 

At the close Mr. Booth thanked the audience, 
on behalf of Mrs. Patton and Miss Moulton, for 
their presence, and on the part of the latter lady 
said, to correct the impression that Sol-fa would 
not help pupils lo sing in the staff notation, that 
she had tried her pupils with pieces in staff that 
they had not seen before, and found they were able 
lo sing the intervals correctly.—(Applause.) 

The audience then dispersed. 


THE SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
JAPAN. 

-♦-- 

The annual meeting of the Seismological Society 
of Japan was held on May 27th in the Engineering 
College, Imperial University, Tokyo, Dr. Divers, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and ap¬ 
proved. 

I he Secretaries presented their annual report, 
from which it appeared that fourteen papers had 
been read and discussed. Eight of these papers 
had been published as part of Volume XV. of the 
Society’s Transactions. Copies of this volume 
had been issued to the members of the Society 
and lo various institutions in foreign countries, 
from most of which exchanges had been received. 

The I rbasukrrs presented their statement for 
the financial year ending May 25th. The balance 
of §378 will) which the year began had become le- 
duced to 8131. This was mainly the result of the 
fact that the previous yeat's balance was not an 
accurate representation of the true state of things. 
Several printing hills of long standing had not 
been settled till the present year, not because of 
any failure on the part of the Society, but simply 
because payment had not been sought. The 
balance of 8131, together with the subscriptions for 
the present year which had not yet been collected, 
would biing up the Society’s available funds to 
about 8300. Ibis would easily cover the expense 
of printing the next volume of the Transactions; 
so that the Society might he regarded as in a fairly 
flourishing condition. 

The Secrelaiies’ and Tteasurers’ Reports having 
been put lo the meeting and adopted, the Chair¬ 
man remaiked that it was satisfactoiy lo find 
that the Society was continuing to discuss and 
publish valuable papeis on Seismology, and was 
able to collect funds sufficient for its needs. He 
would call upon Mr. Omoii to read the first paper 
ordered for the day. 

Mr. Omori s note was a desetiption of the test¬ 
ing of a vei tical motion seismograph. Hoiizontal 
motion seismographs had frequently been tested 
by placing them on a shaky table and comparing 
their records with the records obtained by the mo- 
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lion of Bie lable relatively lo a really fixed point. 
Nothing of a similar nature, had, so far as he knew, 
been tried with the vertical motion insti timents. 
This he had recently effected by placing the 
vertical seismograph on a hoard testing on 
springs, and susceptible of an up and down mo¬ 
tion. To a neighbouring post a lever was attached 
so as to give a record of the vertical motion of the 
board. This record was traced side by side whi¬ 
ttle record given by the seismograph. They were 
found to be practically identical, not only as 
regards the larger motions, but even to the 
smallest irregularities. It was thus demonstrated 
that the suspended weight of the vertical seismo¬ 
graph gave accurately a steady point. 

The Sbcrbtary then read a few notes by Mr. 
Pownall upon construction in eai thquake countries. 
These formed an appendix to a previous paper, 
and referred to the effects of earthquakes upon 
historical buildings in Europe and more particu¬ 
larly in Italy. The general conclusion was that 
the effects had been slight. 

Mr. Milnb then read portions of the continua¬ 
tion of his series of papers on earthquakes in their 
electrical, magnetic, and meteorological aspects. 
The paper was partly a compilation of many of 
the curious observations that had been made, 
partly an account of his own experiments, and 
partly a discussion of what phenomena might 
be expected if certain internal distributions of 
magnetic or electric potential were assumed. 
Generally speaking it was impossible to draw any 
sure conclusions from recorded observations of 
electric or magnetic disturbances supposed lo have 
occurred simultaneously with earthquakes. Such 
disturbances seemed lo occur indiscriminately 
with or without earthquakes; while on the other 
hand large earthquakes were often unaccompanied 
by any of these disturbances. Compaiisons had 
been made between earth currents and earthquakes, 
between atmospheric electricity and earthquakes, 
between magnetic variations and eaithquakes, be¬ 
tween rainfall and earthquakes; but all without 
any definite conclusion. It was cuiious that the 
earth currents along the telegraphic lines in Japan , 
were less intense than in England ; but extended 
statistics alone could establish if this difference de- ; 
pended upon the volcanic or iion-volcauic nature of 
the rock and soil. The more speculative part of the 
paper seemed lo suggest many promising lines of 
investigation in the general subject of earth 
physics. 

A short discussion followed on each of the 
papers; and the Chairman in the name of the 
Society thanked the authors for their interesting 
contributions. 

The Officers and Committee for the past year i 
were re-elected for another term of office, as 
follow :— 

President, H. Kato, Esq.; Vice Presidents, Dr. 
Divers, Professor Kikuchi; Secretaries, Professors 
Milne and Yamakawa; Treasurers, Dr. Knott 
and Professor Sekiya; Committee, Messrs. Koto, 
Shida, Bui ton, Mason, Pereira, and Shand. 

A general discussion followed as to the advis¬ 
ability of modifying the Constitution of theSociety 
so as to enable it to accomplish with greater ease 
than heretofore the prime objects of its existence 
—namely, the collection of material relating to 
seismology and the elucidation of the principles 
governing seismic action. It was felt by some 
that a modification in the Constitution was desir¬ 
able so as to sustain the scientific reputation which 
the fifteen published Volumes of Transactions had 
won for the Society. Others again were of opinion 
that no really radical change was called for. The 
wmk in connection with all societies of the kind 
was performed by the few, the many being satisfied 
with the privilege of belonging to the Society and, 
in so far, aiding in the carrying out of its aims. The 
general feeling seemed to be, however, that some 
modification would be acceptable which would 
relieve the Secretaries of the labour of arranging 
for meetings and so enable them to concentrate 
their energies on the editing of the Society’s 
Journal, by which chiefly the work of the Society 
had influenced the general scentific world. A 
series of recommendations was finally drawn up, 
which it was resolved to print in circular form 
and forward to each member along with the an¬ 
nouncement of the date of the General Meeting 
at which these recommendations would, in ac¬ 
cordance with the existing Constitution of the 
Society, be considered and voted upon. Any con¬ 
templated tadical change could not of course take 
effect until after the publication of the volume of 
Transactions now in preparation. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


LETTER FROM SHIMANE. 

--— 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Matsue, May 19th. 

The news about the attempt made upon the life 
of the Russian Prince Imperial created here a feel¬ 
ing which I can only compare to the feeling of the 
people in America at the news of the assassination 
of Lincoln. All the pleasuie-resorts were closed; 
and even private entertainments were postponed 
indefinitely. Pi ivale individuals sent telegrams to 
Russia,—expressing the grief and pain of the com¬ 
munity. Preparations for the farewell banquet to 
be given to Governor Koteda were abandoned ; 
and the public feeling was evidenced even in the 
demeanour of people, usually gay and communica¬ 
tive. This feeling was, of course, largely due to the 
news that His Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, 
was grieved; for the incident in itself was gene, 
rally considered to be no more than the unfore¬ 
seen and unpreveniable act of a man smitten 
with sudden insanity. As an interesting example 
of the universal sentiment here, it may be worth 
while mentioning that some days before the oc¬ 
currence, the students of one of the higher classes 
of the Middle School, had been asked by their 
English teacher to write a composition upon what 
they considered to be "the worst thing in this 
world.” Nearly all the compositions subsequently 
sent in made answer : —" The’ action of Tsuda 
Sanzo.” 


LETTER FROM DENVER . 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Denver, Colo., April 28th. 

Since I wrote last we have survived a heavy 
attack of purification issue in municipal politics. 
The conscience of the city was up in arms against 
a corrupt ring of professional wire-pullers who had 
conducted their electioneering business in league 
with western “Soslti,” called "thugs, toughs, 
thieves and hold-ups.” Fortunately for the friends 
of reform, the police force had just been remodell¬ 
ed and freed from the fear of political bosses. A 
few rowdy "repeaters” were lodged in jail, some 
"saloonists” were also "jugged” for disobeying 
regulations, and the end was wholly satisfactor y 
for the respectables. This has already had a good 
effect on elective bodies generally, and, in con¬ 
sequence, the Board of Public Works is bestirring 
itself in the matter of street repairing and sewerage. 
Hitherto Denver has been sadly neglected in both 
respects. The exceptional moisture of the past 
winter gave us weeks of knee-deep slush in the 
centre of the town. Moreover the absence of sewe¬ 
rage and the sandy nature of the soil have con¬ 
spired to make Denver’s death rate terribly high 
as compared with cities much less salubrious by 
location. Typhoid, diptlreria, scarlet fever and 
other zymotic diseases have yearly claimed numer¬ 
ous victims. Some of the finest houses stand on 
ground that teems with rotten sewage from 
cess-pools. All this is hidden by that noble animal 
the land-shark, or real estate agent, who adver¬ 
tises Denver to mankind as a desirable health re¬ 
sort. It was desirable, as God made it ; but as 
man has marred it I cannot accord it unqualified 
praise. And so we anxiously wait the tardy action 
of health commissioners and boards of works to 
provide every house with the means of sanitation. 

Some months ago I noticed cards in all the 
store-windows, advertising a ceitain College of 
Drama and Oratory, and decorated with the face 
of a conceited-looking youth who wore a mer ino 
singlet and a Roman toga. I now find that this 
ambitious gentleman has issued circulars, for the 
use of his students and mankind at large, on one 
page of which are "pointers,” presumably intend¬ 
ed for advanced pupils. Herein you may read 
those deep mysteries known hitherto only by 
Demosthenes and the youth with the singlet and 
the toga. I select the most valuable and sugges¬ 
tive:— 

"Culture corrects the theory of success; the 
would be genius hates and criticises; true genius 
loves and creates.” 

" Give to your mind noble habits. Study elocu¬ 
tion, oratory, poetry, music, and, by all means, 
deep breathing.” 

" Do not expect the world’s patronage without 
seeking for it.” 

"The beautifuls come only after long and care 
ful preparatory culture.” 

" Instruction from the true artist opens the 
mind.” 

"The drama and the stage alone actually unite 
art and nature and a most noble undertaking.” 


We are threatened with a continued depression 
of trade and scarcity of money. The panic of the 
winter has left its traces, and, though things are 
improving slowly, it seems as though many months 
must pass before they regain the buoyancy of last 
year. High prices iule in the money matket. The 
demand is great, and excellent security goes 
be Kg'"g- The banks hold their funds and demand 
"gilt edged ” security and 12 per cent, on loans. 
This policy is probably a wise one, but it certain¬ 
ly increases the pressure on men who are hardly 
able lo hold their own. But we expect giandpa’s 
hat shortly, and that may give Denver an addi¬ 
tional and much needed boom. We live by the 
favour of booms. Our solidity is adorned with 
inflation, but we hold the orthodox belief that how¬ 
ever great the inflation may have been, or is, the 
steady growth of the solid substructure is certain 
to overtake it. With so large a mineral wealth at 
hand and so many new farming lands being taken 
up every year, the prospects of Denver and other 
Colorado cities are as good as those of any city in 
the Union. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted 
that just at present a lull has supervened upon the 
taiiy ho progress of recent years. It will do us 
good. It will give us leisure to pave our streets 
and complete our sidewalks and our drainage be¬ 
fore the World's I'air is upon us. 

Another murder trial has ended in the verdict 
"Serve him right.” The victim was an ex-prize 
fighter, the "shootist” a farmer fuddled with bad 
whisky. In the judgment of all engaged, the ac¬ 
cused was promptly acquitted without so much as 
a reprimand. Another imbecile blackguard who 
killed a Chinaman for fun, and was condemned to 
the penitentiary for 10 years was su«prised at the 
severity of his doom. So you see that if a man hap- 
pens to be a fool as well as a rogue he is punished 
iu the interests, apparently, of abstract justice. 


LETTER LROM BOSTON. 
-♦- 

[From our own Correspondent.J 

Boston, April 25th. 

The talk of the day in Boston, in New England, 
and lo some extent throughout the country, is of 
the forcible ejectment of General Benjamin F.But¬ 
ler fiom the United States Couit at the order of 
Justice Carpenter. 

According lo report, Gen. Butler and Carpenter 
have been at variance for seveial years, although 
the cause is unknown. A few days ago when Gen. 
Butler arose in comt to speak on behalf of his 
client, Carpenter refused lo listen, and ordered him 
not to address him further "now or any other 
lime.” 

As the General’s manner was as courtly as 
usual, and as nothing transpired at this time to 
war rant such a proceeding, much surprise has been 
expressed at this harsh treatment. If it sprang 
from petty spite of a personal kind, it may prove 
to be a boomerang for Carpenter. Last Tuesday, 
the General appear ed for his client, and began to 
address the Court, when Carpenter ordered the 
marshal to remove General Butler for being 
disorderly, his disorderly conduct consisting of 
addressing the court after he had been ordered 
not to. 

The sympathy of the bar, and the people general¬ 
ly, is not with Carpenter, the pigmy iu the fight, but 
with the giant who was compelled to suffer at the 
hands of "official insolence.” It is the opinion 
of fr iends and foes alike that the action of Carpen¬ 
ter was ill judged, if not worthy of a stronger term. 
General Butler, 72 years of age, has practised law 
for 56 years, and has appeared iu almost every 
court in the United States, but he was never 
treated as lie was at the hands of Carpenter, nor 
was any other lawyer ever treated with such 
indignity as far as the memory of the oldest 
lawyer runs. 

The Globe says " The spectacle of a venerable 
lawyer like General Butler, famed throughout the 
country as among the most eminent of practitioners, 
a man who has rendered his country distinguished 
service 111 war and in peace ; an ex-governor of this 
commonwealth, being forcibly ejected from court 
under such circumstances, is a most painful one.” 

I11 Rhode Island, Judge Dm fee, chief justice of 
the Supreme Court, after twenty-six years’ service, 
has 1 esigned, and Judge Malteson already as¬ 
sociate justice, has been elected to succeed him. 

I he 116th anniversary of the battleof Lexington 
was observed with more than usual ceiemony in 
Concord on the 19th of April. 

The first blood iu the war of the rebellion was 
shed in Baltimore on April 19, ,861, when the 
bixtli Massachusetts Regiment was fired on by the 
moh. A part of the old Sixth Regiment was in 
Baltimore on the 19th instant, and was most 
hospitably entertained. On the occasion, some 
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southern papers were moved to say that those who 
fired on the Sixth Regiment on the 19th of April, 
1861, were patriots as much as those who fired on 
the British soldiers in Concord in 1775. Thus does 
the southern rebel keep up his yell. 

President Harrison has started on his trip to the 
Pacific coast. He is travelling leisurely and 
making many rear-platform speeches. The anti- 
administration papers, of course, declare that the 
President is on a fence-building lour, and is at¬ 
tempting to put down as many pegs and stakes as 
possible to hold fast till election. Piesidenlial 
election is only eighteen months away. Really, 
the time is short, and all the big and little guns 
are beginning to get into position, indeed, some 
of them are already in line practising foi the actual 
engagement. Harrison’s chances for .e nomina- 
lion are good, in the opinion of his friends. 

Senator Chandler says:—" 1 expect to give Pre¬ 
sident Harrison my hearty support. 1 here is a 
strong sentiment in the East, and in fact all over 
the country, favourable to Blaine. This sentiment 
is growing, but I understand that Mr. Blaine will 
not allow his name to be used.” 

Interest in the " Italian episode” is growing 
less. It is evident that the Marquis de Rudini 
perhaps represented Rudini more than die Italian 
Government in his fire works correspondence, and 
that he was attempting to make capital for himself. 
It was the mighty Rudini himself who proposed to 
humble the United Stales. At all events, the 
danger is passed ; Rudini as much as says that we 
may be "let live” a little longer, and hence we, 
the people, breathe a bit easier, thanks to Rudini, 
till our navy is ready. 

Certainly, there is no fear that a country whose 
Government and press will not pay telegi aphic lolls 
on the letter of Secretary Blaine from London to 
Rome, is likely to go to the expense of declaring 
war and of battering down American cit ies with its 
wonderful fleet of tubs. Rudini informs us that our 
constitutional system cannot be tolerated. It is 
good enough for Americans, and Rudini will be 
obliged to put up with it, much as it may hurt him. 

It is known that the United Slates Government 
is collecting information as to the Italians who 
lost their lives in New Oi leans. It will be shown, 
it is believed, that one of those precious Italian 
subjects had for years been a bandit, and that the 
Italian Government had offered a prize for his 
head ; that another had escaped to the United 
States when already sentenced for murder, and 
that a third entered the United States in violation 
of our immigration laws; while all of the alleged 
subjects of Italy had, through fraudulent registra 
tion, voted at both state and national elections, 
in contravention both of the laws of Louisiana and 
of the United States. 

The reciprocity convention between Spain and 
the United States, as drafted by Premier Canovas 
del Castillo, representing Spain and General J. 
W. Foster, the United Stales, is based, as far 
as the United Slates is concerned, upon the third 
or reciprocity section of the new American tariff 
law. In return for the privilege of free entry into 
the United Slates of Antilles sugar, molasses, cof¬ 
fee, and hides, and a reduction of the duty on tea, 
America will obtain exemption from duties on 
most of her raw and manufactured products and a 
reduction of the tariff on cereals and flour. 

Cuba consumed 300,000 barrels of flour yearly, 
mostly Spanish admitted free of duty, and pays 
for it $12 a barrel. Trade in American flour, duly 
of 20 per cent, since 1889, was kept out to the 
advantage of the Spanish product. Under the 
new convention, the entry of American flour prac¬ 
tically free of duty, will lower the price to about $6 
per barrel and will put an end to the importation 
of Spanish flour, while increasing the Cuban con¬ 
sumption to a million barrels yearly, all of which 
will be American. 

It has transpired that one of the Italians lynched 
in New Orleans, was actually at the time of his 
death the recognized consul at that port of a 
foreign government, namely, of Bolivia. If Bolivia 
was a mighty country, and should proceed to seek 
redress for the slaughter of her consul, joining 
forces with Italy, what ten ible limes might come ! 

The subject of immigration is up agaiir, and is 
receiving the attention of 'government officials. 
The lime has come, indeed Itas been long here, 
when immigration must be restricted. We have 
kept open house long enough for the scum popula¬ 
tion of Europe. Every 1 evolutionary ripple, every 
local disturbance from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the Caspian Sea is felt in the United States, a tidal 
wave of immigrants overruns the land, entering 
at all the ports, and quietly slipping in on the 
borders. Hundreds, aye, thousands of immi¬ 
grants set out for this country with as little pre¬ 
paration and forethought as they would on a ten- 
mile journey. The clothes they wear—and some 
wear very little—is all they can boast of as tools of 
trade in the new country. 


These immigrants have been wofully misled and 
deceived. They expect on their arrival in this 
country that their services at fabulous prices will 
be in instant and uigent demand, that they may 
almost pick up gold in the streets. Not only for 
the good of the United Stales should such unwise 
immigration be stopped, but, also, for the good of 
the immigrants themselves. The life of many after 
they reach this shore is simply a fight against 
starvation. 

Even educated men from Germany, with slender 
means, yet gifted, capable, strong, willing to woi k 
at anything, have become office sweeps and floor 
scrubbers at a mere pittance per week to keep 
from starving. Every representative of a foreign 
country in the United States is besieged with 
applicants for relief, for help in returning home. 

Secretary Foster is giving his attention to the 
matter, and is collecting data from all sources. 
Owing to the fact that many pauper immigrants 
have been sent back to their respective countries, 
immigrants land in Canada and enter the United 
States by rail. A steamer sailing between Liverpool 
and Portland, Maine, stopped at Halifax to leave 
1,700passengers—immigrants—the destination be¬ 
ing the United States. It is reported that by one 
railway line 400 immigrants per day enter the 
United Stales through the Slate of Vermont. This 
fact should be sent broadcast throughout all coun 
ti ies, namely, that there is not to-day labour enough 
in the United States for its present population, and 
the warning "Turn back,” or "Slay at home,” 
should go with it. 

It has been decided by the authorities at Wa¬ 
shington to enlist the Indians in the cavalry service. 
A troop of Brule Sioux Ins been organized already 
and is now in the field. This practically settles the 
question of a spring uprising, as the most warlike, 
uneasy warriors, the Brule Sioux, have enlisted in 
the service. 

But what do we the American people, care about 
the presidential election, the menace of Italy, re¬ 
ciprocity, or any such trifles when the " base-ball 
season” has opened, and is claiming the attention 
of the country ! 


THE RIOT A T WUHU. 


We extract from thefV.-C. Daily News the follow¬ 
ing detailed account of the Wuhu riot :— 

For some time past rumours had been afloat here 
that the mob intended burning down the Jesuit 
cathedral, buildings, etc. At first no great cre¬ 
dence was placed in these rumours, but on the 12th 
inst. immense crowds began to assemble in the 
vicinity of the Jesuit compound. The Consul, act¬ 
ing on information received, had repeatedly warned 
theTaotai that he feared a riot was imminent, and 
asked him to conceit measures to prevent destruc¬ 
tion of property and probable loss of life; however, 
with typical Chinese apathy, no measures were 
appaiently taken to disperse the rioters who had 
now assembled outside the Jesuit compound to the 
number of about 5,000. Meanwhile numbers of 
old women weie howling round the walls and en¬ 
deavouring to incite the mob to attack the 
Fathers by saying that their children had been 
killed by the Fathers and their eyes used as 
medicine. The raison d'etre of this attack on the 
Jesuits is not very evident. The following facts 
may, however, throw some light on the situa¬ 
tion. On the 9th instant, two Chinese nuns from 
the Catholic mission went into the city, on their 
usual round of visits to the sick. They discoveied 
one family suffering from an infectious disease; 
the parents only had been attacked so far, so they 
determined to remove the children till such a lime 
as the parents were convalescent. They had set 
out with the little ones when they were met by a 
relation of the children, who spoke to them and re¬ 
quested them to return. On the children refusing 
to comply, and rushing to the mins for protection, 
the relation ^lled fot help, seized the nuns, and 
carried them before the Pao-chia chu and accused 
them of spiriting the children away by some occult 
means for the purpose of killing them in order to 
use their eyes as medicine. This seems a popular 
belief here, even among educated Chinamen, that 
the eyes of young children are used in this way. 
This mandarin being unable to decide the matter 
sent the nuns under escoi t to the Hsien or district 
magistrate, where they were detained. The Ro¬ 
man Catholic Fathers on hearing this hastened to 
the magisli ale’s yamin and obtained their release. 
The populace became infuriated at this, and 
declared that the magistrate had been bribed to 
release the nuns. They then declared their inten¬ 
tion of attacking and burning the Roman Catholic 
Mission and the Custom House on the morrow. 

About 5 o’clock p.in. on the 12th instant, they 
began the attack by endeavouring to force the 
doors of the French Fathers’ compound ; not suc¬ 


ceeding however in this they applied themselves 
vigorously to the walls, which soon fell before a 
somewhat persuasive ram wielded by some hund¬ 
reds of the mob. This breach was followed by 
many more, through all of which the mob rushed 
with demoniacal yells till this immense compound 
was filled with howling savages. Conspicuous 
among the mob were two or three respectably 
dressed Chinamen who appeared to direct the 
woik of destruction. They each carried a little 
flag which would point to their probably belonging 
to one of the many secret societies which appear 
to flourish so exceedingly well in China. They 
were very undemonstrative and appeared to give 
their orders witli that perfect precision and sang¬ 
froid which can only be acquired by long practice. 

Once in the compound, the mob quickly effected 
an entrance to the main building, which they 
looted, and fired in two or three places at the same 
time. The fire spread rapidly so that in a short 
short space of lime this immense building was en¬ 
veloped in flames. The Fathers just managed to 
escape by the back as the mob forced the main 
entrance, and succeeded in reaching the Letai hulk 
in safety. They remained on board the hulk 
for about half an hour and then proceeded to 
Chinkiang in a Chinese junk. 

At this stage of the proceedings about twenty 
soldiers appeared on the scene and commenced 
firing blank ammunition at the mob, who evinced 
such a decided distaste for "villainous saltpetre ” 
that they turned tail and displayed as mucli 
anxiety to get out of the compound as they had 
previously exhibited to get in. Finding, however, 
that no casualties resulted from the soldiers’ fire, 
they appeared to take heart and returned to their 
work of destruction with redoubled vigour. The 
soldiers having apparently either exhausted their 
ammunition (blank) or their orders—or perhaps 
both,—shouldered their rusty muskets and disap¬ 
peared at the double, leaving the rabble in full 
possession of the field to work their own sweet 
wills. They now proceeded to ruthlessly destroy 
and fire the cathedral, which was in an advanced 
stage of completion and was an excedingly hand¬ 
some building. By this time the crowd must have 
increased to about six thousand; all the tising 
ground in the neighbourhood seemed one mighty 
sea of struggling, yelling savages, who gave 
vent to their feelings in mighty yells as they wit¬ 
nessed each fresh act of vandalism pei formed by 
their friends within the compound of the Fathers. 
The consular boundary wall at last gave way in 
several places, and the rabble streamed into the 
grounds trampling on and destroying whatever 
came in their way. Beyond throwing a few stones 
and smashing some panes of glass they did no 
other damage to the Consulate. Up to this lime 
the Consul and his wife had remained in their 
house, but momentarily feat ing an attack, they 
disguised themselves in Chinese clothes and by 
this means managed to run the gauntlet of the 
rabble and readied the Custom House without 
sustaining any injury, beyond being bustled a 
little. Mrs. Ford was sent on board the Letai — 
all the other ladies having gone there in the earlier 
part of the day—where Mr. Wealherstone endea¬ 
voured to make eveiyone as comfortable as cir¬ 
cumstances would permit. 

On the first alarm the Wuhu Customs’ Voluii- 
leer Force under their adjutant (Captain Pan) 
got under arms, and I must say they presented a 
very formidable appearance, indeed, with their 
new Lee magazine rifles. Of their doings during 
this trouble I shall have something to say later on. 

The tabble having completely gutted all the 
buildings within the compound of the French 
Fathers proceeded next to loot and fire the school 
house belonging to this mission. This completed, 
nothing inlet veiled between them and the Custom 
House save a row of houses, newly erected by the 
French Fatheis and occupied by the members of 
the Customs' outdoor staff. These had all been 
evacuated in order that the men might he concen¬ 
trated at the Custom House for its belter defence 
and, therefore, fell an easy prey to the rabble) 
who proceeded to loot these houses in a thoroughly 
business style, and then attempted to fiie them. 
In this diahoiical attempt they were happily frust¬ 
rated by the arrival of the Taotai and the prompt 
action of the Customs’ staff, who soon got the 
flames subdued. Had they succeeded in firing 
these buildings, the Custom House must inevitahly 
have been destroyed. Some clever and plucky 
captures of incendiaries and looters were made by 
the Customs' volunteer force, who really handled 
their weapons splendidly ; indeed, some of their 
charges against the mob were executed in first- 
class style, and I may add a word of praise for the 
gentleman who so brilliantly led these charges. 
After the looting of the officers’ quaiters, the 
Customs’ Library was transformed into a tem¬ 
porary barrack-room for the accommodation of the 
volunteer force. It was rumoured on the morning of 
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the 131b that the mob, having failed in their attack 
on the Customs' premises on the previous day, 
intended at 5 o'clock p.m. to again make the at¬ 
tempt. Long before that hour, however, immense 
crowds assembled along the shore in front of the 
Customs, and towards 5 o’clock p.m. began to 
throw stones. On receiving the first volley of 
stones the Customs’ force charged the mob and 
drove them back. The force was then drawn 
across the shore in order to prevent the mob pass¬ 
ing through. They, after a time, found this re¬ 
straint somewhat irksome and very soon gave vent 
to their feelings in a shower of stones which struck 
some of the Customs’ force rather severely. The 
order was again given to charge, with the result 
that after the persuasive argument of the bayonet 
and a few well directed sword cuts, they were still 
further driven back. However, they seemed deter¬ 
mined to once more try the effects of a volley of 
stones which certainly compelled the Customs' force 
to fall back ; this, I fancy, the rabble considered 
a retreat, for they now advanced yellingfand hoot¬ 
ing, but the Customs soon railed and led by their 
adjutant with his “at them again, my boys" drove 
the crowd back once more. This last charge seemed 
to instil into them a holy dread of cold steel, which, 
combined with the arrival of the Futai with three 
gunboats, completed their discomfiture. The crowd 
now began to grow gradually and beautifully less 
till eventually but a remnant of that immense mob 
remained. 

I think thereisnodoublthat but forthepromptand 
effective charges of the Customs’ force matters would 
have assumed a very serious aspect, as there is not 
the slightest doubt but that the mob meant business. 

There are now on the spot some 500 Chinese 
“ braves,’* so, I fancy, the affair may be considered 
at an end. But there is no doubt that had the Tao- 
tai promptly put 100 men in the field the mob would 
never have attempted to attack the French Fathers. 
It appears, however, that although he draws pay for 
over, he actually has not fifty available men ; so this 
may in part explain his apparent inability to cope 
with the situation. A gunboat might have done 
some good, but even that luxury was denied us. 

It strikes one forcibly that the idea of having a 
Volunteer foice at Wuhu is a good one, and the 
seivices they have tendered on this monentous 
occasion, I think, eloquently suggest the advisahi 
lily of raising similar foices at all the other 
outports. Of course every port cannot boast a 
military gentleman as Wuhu can, but, I think, if 
these forces were taised, some one capable of in¬ 
structing them could easily be found. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

[Rbutbr “Special” to “Japan Mail.] 


London, May 23rd. 

The populace of Belgrade is bitterly incensed 
against the Government owing to the expulsion 
of Princess Nathalie. 

London, May 24th. 

Mr. Gladstone is suffering from a very severe 
attack of influenza. 

The programme of the reformed Portuguese 
Ministry includes large reductions in colonizing 
schemes to avoid war. 

[The latter portion of this telegram is somewhat vague as re¬ 
ceived.—En .y.Af.] 

London, May 26th. 

Two hundred and fifty Portuguese arrived at 
Massitession the 1 ith inst. and, finding the place 
evacuated, proceeded to Fort Salisbury where 
they met the Chartered Company's Police. A 
fight ensued, in the course of which the Portu¬ 
guese lost seven men. The Police loss has not yet 
been ascertained. The Pungwe route is closed. 

Later. 

The Czar has, to mark the occasion of the 
visit of the Czarevitch to Siberia, commuted two- 
thirds of the sentences of various prisoners sent 
into exile. 

London, May 27th. 

The following is the result of the Derby, run 
to-day:— 


Common. 1 

Gouverneur. 2 

Martenhurst. 3 


Grant, of Manipur fame, has received the 
Victoria Cross and has been promoted. 

May 28th. 

Lord Randolph Churchill telegraphs from 
Capetown that the Portuguese have assaulted 


British subjects at Delagoa Bay, and that he 
considers the immediate occupation of the coast 
imperative. 

(From the “Sinoapori Frzi Press.”) 

London, May 9th. 

British annexation of the Bastards’ country to 
the west of Bechuanaland has been proclaimed 
in order to prevent the Boers trekking in that 
territory. 

London, May nth. 

The Right Honourable Lord Knutsford, Sir 
J. E. Gorst and many members of the House 
of Commons are suffering from influenza. 

Mr. Brytner, Conservative, has been elected 
for South Dorset by a majority of forty, and 
Mr. Logan, Liberal, for Harborough by a ma¬ 
jority of four hundred and ninety. 

A decree issued by the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment orders the coinage of silver to the value 
of half a million sterling. 


[fROM TONGKINO PAPtRS.1 

Paris, May 9th. 

An interpellation on the Fourmies occurrence 
ended on Monday by the adoption of a|vote for 
the order of the day demanded by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

A proposition for an amnesty, which was 
opposed by the Ministry,’was rejected by a ma¬ 
jority of 103 votes. 

Labour disturbances still continue in Belgium. 


TIME TABI.ICS AND STEAMERS. 

-♦- 

TOKYO.YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leavk Shimbashi Station at 6 * 7, 8, 
9 . 9 - 35 .t 10.45, and "- 40 $ a.m., and 1 .10, 2.20,f 3.354 
4 - 45 . 5 - 55 . 6 - 50 ,t 7 - 30 . 8 - 3 °. 9 5 °,* and 11.15* P-* n - 
Up Trains leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7.45,* 
8.20, 9.20,* 10.10, and H.25I- a m., and 12.55, 1.50,f 
2 . 55 . 4 . 4 - 5 *.* 5 - 45 . 7 ° 5 . 8, 8 58,+ 9.55, and 11.05* p.m. 

Fakes —First-class, sen 60 ; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*V run through without stopping at Omori, 
Kawasaki, and Tsuriimi Stations. Those marked (t) run 
through without stopping at Omori and Tsuriimi Stations. 
Those marked (t) run through without stopping at Tsuriimi 
Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains i.eavk Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
10.25 a.in*, and 12,35, 3.10, 4.30, 5.45, 7.40, and 10.40 
p.m.; and IC0/.11 (up) at 6.09, 7.30, 9.40, and 11.05 
a.m., and 1.12, 3.13, 5.15, 7.17, and g.43 p.m. 

Fares—-T o liodogaya, first-class sen 6, second- 
class sett 4, third-class sen 2; to Tolstika, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sett 24. sen 12 ; to Fuji¬ 
sawa, sett 42, sett 28, sen 1 4 ; to Hiratsuka, sett 66, 
sen 44, sen 22 ; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 : 
and to ICozii, sen 93, sen 6 2, sen 31. 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yiimoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumuto and Mivanoshita 
( distance ri) 

OFUNA-YOKOSUKA railway. 

Trains leave Ofuna (down) at 7.26, 9.40, and 
11.03 »»d 12.20, 2.10, 3.50, 5 .oq, 6.25, and 8.20 

p.m.; Kamakura (down) at 7.35, 9.51, and 11.13 a.m., 
and 12.31, 220,4.01, 5.18, 6.38, and 8.31 p.m.; and 
DzushI (down) at 7.43, 10, and 11.22, a.m., and 12.40, 
2.29, 4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 8.40 p.m.; Yokosuka (up) 
at 6.25, 802, 10.25, and 11.40 a.m., and 1.30, 3, 4.30, 
5.45, and 7.35 p.m.; Dzushi (up) at 6.41, 8.16, 10.40, 
and 11.55 a.m., and 1.45, 3.16, 4.46, 6, and 7.51 p.m.: 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and 10.49 a.m., and 
12.04, 1-54. 3-26, 4.55, 6.08, and 8 p.m. 

Farks —To Kamakura, first-class sen g, second- 
class ten 6. third-class sen 3 ; to Dzushi sen is,sen 10, 
sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


SHINJIKU-HACHIOJI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Shinjiku, Tokyo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m. and 12.52. 4, and 7 p.m.; and Hachioji 
( up) at 5.25,8.25. and 11.25 a.m. and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m. 

Fares —First-class sen 90 ; second-class sett 60 
third-class sen 30. 

UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Utsunomiva (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m., and ia.25 and 3.05 p.m.; and Nikko (up) 
at 7.20 and 11.55 a.m., and 2.25 and 4.55 p.m. 

Fares —First-class, 75 sen ; second-class, 50 sen: 
third-class, 25 sen. 

TAKETOYO-OBU RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Takp.tovo (up) at 8 a.m., and 1.50 
4.20 p.m., and Obu (down) at 2.55, 5.25, and 9.05 p.m. 

Fares —Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Kozu at 8.26 and 10.33 a.m., 
j and 2.05, 4 42, 6.09, and 12.08 p.m.; Gotkmba at 9.48 
and n.55 a.m., and 3.32, 6.08, and 7.35 p.m., and 1.24 
a.m.; Numazu at 10.37 a.m., andi, 4.35, 7.08, and 

8.30 p.m., and 2.12 a.m.; Shizuoka at 6 a.m., and 
12.17, 3.30, 6.20, and 8.55 pm., and 3.45 a.m.; Ha¬ 
mamatsu at 9.05 and 11.55 a.m., and 2.44, 6, and 
850 p.m., and 6.10 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.08 a.m., 
and 1.05, 3 48, 7.08, and 9.55 p.m., and 7.20 a.m.; 
Obu at 11.51 a.m., and 2.49, 5.21, 8 5a and 11.26 
p.m., and 8.59 a.m.; Nagoya at 5.45, a.m., and 12.45, 
3.35, 6.03, 10.05, and 12.05 p.m., and 9.43 a.m.; Gifu 
at 6.43 a.in., and 1.52, 4.45, 7, 11.15, and 12.57 p.m., 
and 1048 a.m.; Ogaki at 7.10 a.m., and 2.22, 5.18, 
7.29, and 11.40 p.m., and 1.25 and 11.20 a.m.; Mai- 
bara at 5.40 and 8.32 a.m., and 3.47, 6.47, and 8.46 
p.m., and 2.40 a.m. and 12-50 p.m.; Hikonb at 5.54 
and 843 a.m., and 3.59, 7, and 8.57 p.m., and 2.51 
a.m. and 1.01 p.m. ; Baba (Otsu) at 7 35 and 10.18 
a.m., and 6, 8.36, and 10.26 p.in., and 4.20 a.m., and 
2.40 p.m.; Kyoto at 8 27 and 11.05 a.m., and 6.50, 

9.21, and 11.05 p.m., and 5.05 a.m., and 3.30 p.m.; and 
Osaka at 10.04 a.m., and 12.36, 8.20, 10.51, and 12.30 
p.m., and 6 28 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Up Trains leave Kooe at 6.15 and 8.55 a.m. and 
12, 1.50, 3.20, and 9.48 p.m.; Osaka at 445, 7.27, and 
10.05 a - rn -» and 1.08, 2.54, 4.25, and 10.55 p-m. i Kyoto 
at 6.07, 8.55, and 11.35 a - m ‘. a,ld 2.45. 4.34, 6.02, and 

12.30 p.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.47 and 9.38 a.m., and 
12.23, 3*3 2 * 5-*9» and 6.50 p.m., and 1.15 a.m.; Hi- 
kone at 8.16 and 11.07 a.m., and 1.53, 5.01,6.59, and 
8.27 p.m., and 2.50 a m. ; Maibara at 8.30 and 11.21 
a.m., and 2.09, 5.16, and 7.16 p.m., and 3 05 a.m.; 
Ogaki at 610 and 9.48 a.m., and 12.35, 3-25. 6.32, 
and 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 a.m,; Gifu at 6.41 and 10.14 
a.m., ana 1.01, 3.51, 6.58, and 9.02 p.m., and 4.44 
a.m.; Nagoya at 8.20 and 11.14 a.m., and 2.05, 4.46, 
and 8.10 p.m., and 5.45 a.m.; Obu at 9.01 and 11.55 
a.m., and 2.52, 5.25, and 8.50 p.m., and 6.20 a.m.; 
Toyohashi at 10.40 a.m., and 1.36, 4.48, 7.09, and 
10.29 P- m *. and 7-S6 a.m.; Hamamatsu at 6.15 a.m., 
and 12.15, 2.50,6.15, and 11.40 p.m., and 9.02 a.m.; 
Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8.51 a.m., and 3 and 5.20 
p.m., and 2.05 and 11.17 a -nL1 Numazu at 7.03 and 
10.35 a.m;, and 4.45 and 7.14 p.m., and 3.40 a.m., 
and 12.55 P- m -! Gotkmba at 8.15 and 11 50 a.m., and 
5.54 and 828 p.m., and 4.52 a.m., and 1.57 p.m.; 
and Kozu at 9.40 a.in., and 1.14, 7.17, and 9.43 p.m., 
and 6.09 a.m., and 3.13 p.m. 

Fares —Kozu toGotemba: first-class, sew 66,second- 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22 ; to Numazuy/« 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41 ; to Obu yen 

5.22 , yen 3 48, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 

3.72, yen 1.86; to Gifu .yew 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, yen 4.70, yen 2.35; to Hikone.y?M 7.17 ,yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5 60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6. 14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6-54.3-27- _ 

TOKYO-MARBASH! RAILWAY. 

Trains leave T6ky6 (Ucno) (down) 1*16,6.35, 
8.50, and 11.35 a. in., and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m.; and 
Makhasiii (up) at 6 and 1 1 .45 a.m., and 2.40, 5.45, 
and 8.50 p.m. 

OYAMA-MAF-BASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 7.10 and 9.20 a.m. 
and 2 20 and 5 25 p m,; Kiriii (down) at 5, 9 04, and 
11.14 a.m.. and 4.19 p.m.; Mabbashi (up) at 6-io and 
10-15 a.m., and 2 and 6.30 p.m,; and Kiriu (up) at 
5.10, 7.10, and II. 17 a.m., and 3.07 p m. 

Fares —Oyama to Kiriu, first-class1.29, second- 
class sen 86, third-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1 98, second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stiamkks leave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 8.30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.: and leave Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.m.. ami 12.30 and 3.30 p.m, —Fare, .r en ao. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 

-♦- 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Shanghai, 

Nagasaki & 

Kobe. 

From America ... per O. & O. Co. Sunday, Tune 7U1.+ 
From Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. Sunday, June 7th. 
From America... per P. M. Co. Saturday, June 20th. 


t Belgic left San Francisco on May aoth. The English mail is 
on board the steamer Heiprria. 


j per N. Y. K. Friday, June 5th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Shanghai, 1 ) 

Kobe, and >per N-Y. I\. 
Nagasaki ...) 

For Europe, vi& 

Shanghai . per M. M. Co. 

For America. per O. & O. Co. 

For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 


Tuesday, June 2nd. 


Sunday,June 7th. 
Tuesday, June glh. 
Friday, June 12th. 

Sunday, June 21st. 
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LA TEST SHIPPING. 

— - ♦ - 

ARRIVALS. 

Djigit (13), Russian gunboat, Captain Boyle, 231c! 
May,—Kobe 2isi May. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Allen, 24th 
May,—Hakodate 22nd May,—Lighthouse De¬ 
partment. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
24th May,—Kobe 23rd May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
24th May,— Hongkong i6lh, Nagasaki 201I1, and 
Kobe 23rd May, General.—P. 8c O. S.N. (.0. 

City of Rio tie Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 25th May.—Hongkong 19th May, 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, Williamson, 
26th May,—Hongkong 20th May, General.— 
Dodwell, Carlill 8c Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
26th May,—Hakodate 23rd May, Genet al.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
26th May,— Kobe 25th May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, J. Edwards, 27th 
May,—London viA ports 20th March, General. 
—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525,'J. Wynn, 
27th May,—Hakodate 25th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Picciola, Get man steamer, 875, E. Hass, 271I1 May, 
— Nagasaki 2316 May, Coal. — Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Tartar. Biitish steamer, 1,567, Bailey, 28th May, 
— Kobe 27th May, General.—Dodwell, Carlill, 
8c Co. 

Wakauoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
deidine, 281b May,—Kobe 27th May, General. 
— Nippon Yttseti Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
291I1 May,—Shanghai and ports 23rd May, Ge¬ 
neral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,500, Chahoud, 29th May, 
—Hongkong 21st, Shanghai 25'h, and Kobe 
28th May,General.— Messaget ies Mariliur*-s Co. 

Ni'gata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Atai, 
301b May,—Hakodate 27th May, Genet al.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Protos, Get matt steamer, 1,093, Johannsen, 30th 
May,—Takao 22nd May, Sugar.—Chinese. 


DEPARTURES. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
23rd May,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

China, B> itislt steamer, 2,6>>o, W. B. Seabttry, 24th 
May, — Hongkong, Genet al.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Kichel, 
24th May, — Hongkong viA pot Is, General.— 
H. Ah.ens 8c Co., Nachf. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Hornety, 24th 
May,—Shanghai viA Kobe, General.—Messa¬ 
ge! ies Marilimes Co. 

Wnkanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 24th May,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,052 Behrens, 25th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers 8c Co. 

Volt it mo (8), Italian corvette. Captain Royclte, 
25th May,—Chetoo. 

Djigit (7), Russian gunboat. Captain Felketsam, 
25th Ma)’,—Vladivoslnck. 

Alliance (6), U.S. screw-cruiser, Captain H. C. 
Taylor, 26th May,—Wuhu. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
26th May,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, I,l6o, Brown, 
261I1 May,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
27th May,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win. Ward, 28th May,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Picciola, German steamer, 875, Hass, 2S1I1 May, 
— Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
28th May,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 29th 
May,— Kobe, Genet al.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
30th May,—Hongkong viA Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—P. 8c O. S.N. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARR1VP.D. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, ftom 
Kobe:—Genet al Viscount Takashima, family, and 


suite in cabin ; 3 passengers in second class, and 36 
passengers in steerage. For Hakodate: I passen¬ 
ger in second class, and IO passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong 
viA ports:—Miss McRae, Major Costobadie and 
servant, Messrs. B. A. Hopkins, W. M. Goal, W. 
S. Biockinan, Dr. Atkinson, Messrs. E. Vincent, 
Skeflfington, ' 1 \ E. Davis, P. D. Fota, W. G. Reid, 
N. S. Spark, Sir Cecil Miles, Mr. Bankier, Dr. 
Giay, Mr. E. J. Bailies, Mrs. Ah Ling and child, 
one Chinese lady, Messrs. Wong Mow, Ah Chew, 
Li Poo Citing, Shadwell, Mrs. Clark, and Mr. N. 
Laurie in cabin; 4 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
from Hongkong:—Messrs. M. S. Chambers, B. F. 
Khan, Fiitlr, and H. E. Hall in cabin. For San 
Francisco: Major Wilkinson, R.E., Messrs. F. 
Holtnke and L. Haas in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Hako¬ 
date:— Mr. and Mrs. R. Gordon Wickham, Miss 
Clark, Miss M. Clark, and Mr. Vandenkerckove 
in cabin; 21 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe : 
— Mr. and Mrs. Miln and 2 children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nunn, Mr. and Mrs. Bickmann, Misses 
Douglas, Ross, Wade, Messrs. Montgomery, Hill, 
Aslrolwood, Wakshield, Stark, Iuouye, Tomila, 

A. W. Quinton, Rev. T. C. Ambler, Rev. John 
Mackiu, Messrs. Beane, Deagon, and H. Bond 
in cabin ; 28 passengers in steerage. 

Pet Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Hako¬ 
date:—Mr. Wilson in cabin ; Mrs. Shimbayama, 
Mr. O. Watanabe, and Mr. R. Malsumoto in 
second class, and 24 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. de Hindeliro and 
2 children, Mrs. Anita, Miss Burnet, Mrs. Rice, 
Mis. Von Krettchi, 3 children, and maid, Mr. 
and Mrs. Feicke, Messrs. E. Stephens, F. W. 
Johnson, Mcnjii, Sogo, T. Nakamura, R. Holme, 
P. Kauleukriiutz, Dr. Lanning, and Dr. J. 
Mtudock in cabin; Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Korde, 
and 3 U.S. sailors in second class, and 83 passen¬ 
gers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Oxus, from Hongkong viA 
pons:—Messrs. Yoshida Jiro, Amedie Guibert, 
Rousseau, E. Rochette, Carter, King, Lea Smith, 
Mrs. Ofumi, Messrs. Omalani, Sclratz, Salmon, 
G. Hayes, Raising, Mrs. M. Benecki, Mr. Wal- 
foid, and Mr. Crosby in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Sc orn Ha¬ 
kodate:—Captain W, G. Bluhm, Mr. Kuhn, Chief 
Officer, and 8 of the ci ew of the American schooner 
IV. S. Bonne, and 21 Japanese in steerage. 
DEPARTED. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong¬ 
kong viA polls: — Dr. Scltmidl-Leda, H.I.G.M. 
Consul-General, Messrs. B. Tamanc, W. E. 
Pi itebard, G. Jaimes, Schuller, Lacfiefsky, Air 
Dela, Miss Takaltashi, one European sailor, and 
Mr. King Hein ; 7 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe: — Mr. and Mrs. de Bavier and servant, Mr. 
G. Elwes, Mr. Mirnter, Miss Munter, Messrs. A. 

B. Walford, A. H. Kimball, G. Lestevaide, J. 
Guracy, and L- Dubty and Sister Siacide in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports: — Mis. Sandford, Mr. Sondheim, Mr. 

C. D. Moss, Rev. G. Gaidner, Mr. Kasliimura, 
Right Rev. Bishop Bickei sleth, Miss Lee, Messrs. 
Isahaya, Hayata, Galt, and O. Vortman in cabin ; 
Mr. Niiyachi, Mi. Sasaki, Mrs. and Miss Tngari, 
Miss Johnstone, Mis. Adolphe, Messrs. Horiye, 
Newall, and Uchiyama in second class, and 59 
passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Francisco :—Commander H. C. Taylor, 
U.S.N., Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Dexter, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. C. Brown, Mods. Moussy, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Gordon Wickham, Mr. and Mrs. Lafotre, Mr. 
C. D. Tvvopeny, Mr. J. H. Parkin, Mr. W. P. 
Symouds, Mrs. Quigley, Miss Palmer, Mr. G. 
Waterman, Mr. G. Harris, Mrs. J. D. Redding 
and child, Mrs. F. P. McLennan and child, Rev. 
L. A. Eaton, 2 children, and infant, Rev. and 
Mis. J. S. Norvell and infant, Paymaster J. S. 
Phillips, U.S.N., Miss Mailes, Madame Moussy, 
Mr. G. Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. J. McWhae, Miss 
Douch, Mr. G. Weiidricli, Lieut. ShafratiofT, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Latrghland, Mr. Siddeley, Mr. E. G. 
Veening, Mr. W. S. Paterson, Mr. S. Ri Levy, 
Mr. J. H. J. Hornsby, Mr. F. Holtnke, Mr. L. 
Haas, Major Wilkinson, Mr. E. Vincent, Dr. and 
Mrs. R. C. Beebe, child, and infant, Mr. O. 
Burchardi, Mr. H. Symons, and Mr. Geo. E. 
Freeman in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang¬ 
hai and poits :—Treasure 8200,000.00. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe: — Raw Silk for France 91 hales; Waste Silk 
for France 9 2 bales. Treasui e for Shanghai 82,800. 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro , 
for San Francisco :— 

tka . 

• 4 N NIW U l IIIK 

fHANCIKUl, TOKR. ClrMft, l»m 


liyogo . 


3.3*8 

2,960 

6,363 

Yokohama. 


5»»76 

5,878 

• ',654 

Hongkong. 

. 7 


— 

7 

Total . 

. . 662 

91 IK 

IAN 

f d A NC 1 ICO . 

8,524 

NIW 

VORR . 

8,838 

11 1 11 ft d 

•Til 1 ft A . 

18,024 

Shanghai .... 


169 

— 

169 

Hongkong ... 


21 

— 

21 

Yokohama..,. 

. — 

294 

— 

294 

Total . 

. — 

484 

— 

484 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports: — Left Kobe the 23rd May at noon ; 
passed Oshima at 8.50 p.m., had light southerly 
winds and misty weather ; passed Omai-saki the 
24th al 8.7 a.m.; thence to Rock Island, light 
S.S.E. winds and fine clear weather ; passed Rock 
Island at II.10 a.m.; Cape Sagami at 3.7 p.m. 
Arrived at Yokohama at 5.30 p.m. Fiom Rock 
Island to port moderate S.S.E. winds and fine. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
Captain Wm. Ward, reports:—Left Hongkong 
the 19th May at 1.57 p.m. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 251I1 May al 7.17 a.m.; dense fog from Oshima 
to Kanotisaki. Passage, 5 days, 15 hours, and 38 
minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports:—Left Hakodate the 23rd May 
at 2 p.m.; had moderate S.W. winds and fine 
weather to Shir iya saki, which was passed at 5.52 
p.m. ; thence light southerly winds with foggy 
weather down to Kinkasan, which was passed at 
I.33 p.m. on the 24th, one mile off in a dense fog, 
the fog syren at the Lighthouse not working; 
thence light variable airs and foggy weather 
to Ogiuohama, which was reached at 3 p.m.; 
left the 25th at 4 a.m.; had strong southerly 
winds with thick rainy weather and very high sea 
down to Noslntna, which was passed at 10 a.m. 
on the 26th ; Inuboye being passed al 1.40 a.m.; 
thence light vaiiable winds and cloudy weather to 
port. Arrived at Yokohama at 2 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Keiiderdine, reports : —Left Kobe tlie 27th 
May at noon ; had light southerly winds and fine 
weather; passed Osliiina at 945 p.m., light S.W. 
winds and fine weather ; passed Rock Island at 1 
p.m. on the 281I1. Arrived at Yokohama at 7.30 
p.m., light winds and fine weather throughout the 
passage. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, repot Is :—Left Shanghai the 23rd May at 
10.30 a.m.; weather hazy hut fine until 3 p.m. thence 
came on dense fog and modeiate southerly winds; 
sighted Cape Goto lighthouse al 5.58 p.m. on the 
24th ; thence to port had dense fog and very heavy 
rain. Arrived at Nagasaki the 25th at 5 a.m. and 
left al 5 p.m.; had fine weather with modeiate 
variable winds. Anived at Sliimonoseki the 26th 
at 5 a.m. and left at 10 a.m.; had hi iglrt and clear 
weather witlr gentle breeze throughout the pass¬ 
age. Ar rived at Kobe the 271I1 at 5.30 a.m. and 
left the 28th at noon ; had cloudy weather with 
moderate variable winds ; passed Oshima at 7.30 
p.m. : thence to port strong head winds and sea ; 
passed Rock Island at 9.22 a.m. on the 29th. 
Arrived at Yokohama at 3.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Arai, teports:—Left Hakodate the 271I1 May al 
2.15 p.m.; had moderate variable winds and 
southerly swell. Arrived at Ogiuohama lire 28th 
at 3 p.m. and left the 29th at 3 a.m.; had light fair 
winds and smooth sea all the way. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 30th May at 6 a.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 

--—- 

IMPORTS. 

The brilliant condition of all crops favoured by 
unprecedentedly fine weather is quietly but surely 
having its effect on trade, and confidence in the 
future seems to be gaining ground in more than 
one department, although less than a month ago 
most melancholy and disheartening sentiments 
were expressed by dealers as to trade prospects in 
Japan. The drawbacks, however, to any great 
improvement in prices are the existence of large 
stocks and the uncertainty of Jrow soon they may 
be pressed for sale, whilst they serve as a caution 
against becoming too sanguine and adding fresh 
supplies to the market. Sales of Yarn for the 
week amount to 1,250 bales, more than half being 
composed of two-folds; prices are firmer, and in 
some cases quite 50 cents per picul higher. No 
sales of Bombays are reported. About 10,000 
pieces Shir tings have been sold at former prices. 
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also 1,000 pieces Velvets at 25 cents advance, 
5,000 pieces Victoria Lawns, 1,000 pieces Prints, 
X,ooo pieces Turkey Reds, 300 pieces Cotton Iia- 
liaus, and 5,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine. 

cor 1 on i* 1 ec it goods. 

Cucy -SI.illint;*—Ih. 3H4 yds. 3y inchea ♦ 1.50 to 3 20 


Giey Shirting*—glh, 384 y«ls. isincliei 1.65 to 2 40 

I'. Cloth—7H1, 2 j yards, 32 ituhes . 1.35 to 1.474 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yards, 44 inches .. 1.20 to 1.50 

Piints—A •.suited, a | yards, 30 inches... 140 to 1.90 
Cotton—Italians amt Sat teens Black, 3 J ri» ia«». 

incites . » 07 to o is 

turkey He.Is—if to ajlh, 24/25 yards, m-Aii-i. 

in incites ..10 to 1 17I 

t urkey He.Is—24 to 3U1, 24/25 yaids, 

V incites . 1.30 to 1 474 

l ot key He.Is—34 to |Ih, 24/25 yaida, 

30 incites ... 1 75 1,1 '*974 

Velvets—liluck, 35 yauls, 22 inches ... 500 to 6,25 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 incite*... 055 tn 0.70 
I'affurli-lac. 12 ya'ds, 43 incites I IS to 2.25 


Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8ft, 34/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—a.12 to 3lb, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—j.4 to 3.8ft, 24/15 yards, 30 inches, 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

WOOLI.KNS. 


Plain Ot leans, 10 42 yards, 32 incites .. $4.00 to 4.30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches best 0.244 tn 28 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 3a inches 

Medium.. 0.30 to 34 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3a inches 

Common . o 16 to 20 

Mniisselioe de f.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 incites ... 0.114 t” o 154 

Cloths—Pilots, 5| <$ 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths—Presidents, 51 5A inches ... 0 474 to 0.524 

Cloths—I Inioii, 54 $ 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.60 

Blanket*—Scarlet anti Gieen, 4 to 34ft, 

per Ik . 0.30 I" 0.39 

con on varns. 

r ■ H » 1 'I tM . 

Mm. 16/44, Ordinary.$24 00 to 27 00 

Nos. 1 A/24, Medium. 27 25 to 28.25 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest. 28 50 to 30.00 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 29.50 1031.50 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 28 00 to 29 00 

Nos. 28 32, Medium . 29 50 (030.75 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Rest. 31.00 to 33.00 

Nos. 38'42, Medium tn Heal . 35-00 to 36 50 

No. 32s, Two-fold . 33 50 to 34 50 

No. 42s, I wo-fold . 35.00 to 38 co 

rta bali. 

No. aos, Bombay . 70.00 to 78.00 

No. 1 As, Bombay . 70.00 to 77.00 

Non. 111/14, Bombay.. — 


Mil l AI.S. 


There is no improvement in the value of Metals, 
and only a small business has been done. 


Flat liars, 4 inch. 

Flat llais, 4 inch... 

Round and initiate lip to J inch . 

Nailrod, assorted . 

Nailrod, small sixe. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 

Sheet Iron. 

Galvanised Iron sheets. 

VViie Nails, assorted. 

Tin I’lates, per hox . 

Pig Iron. No. 3 . 


|a-8o to 295 
2.90 to 2 95 
2.80 to 2.95 
Nom. 
Norn. 

2.90 to 3.05 
3 00 to 3.40 
A.20 to 6.40 
4.50 to 4.65 
560 to 5 80 
• 30 to 1.35 


KEROSENE. 


There have been sales of both American and 
Russian oil, but holders have been unable to raise 
values, and the transactions put through have been 
at barely late rales. 

QUOTATIONS. 


Chester . 11.60 to 1.674 

Comet. 1 624 to 1.65 

Devoe. I 60 to 1.62J 

Russian. 1.55 to 1.60 


SUGAR. 

There has been more demand for Formosa kinds, 
but hardly any transactions have taken place in 
Whites. 


Brown Takao.. I4.15t04.20. 

Brown Daitong . 3.15104.10 

Brown Canton . . 5.00 to 6.00 

Brown Java and Penang. 5.50 to 6.00 

While Keliued . 4.90107.70 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was dated the 22nd instant, since 
when there has been improved demand in this 
maikel, total settlements amounting to 539 piculs, 
divided as follows :—Hanks 27 piculs, Filatures 
315 piculs, Fe-reels 43 piculs, Kakeda 142 piculs, 
Hamatsuki 12 piculs. Direct shipments 36 piculs. 

This increased business is principally due to a 
desire on the part of holders to clear their stocks 
before the opening of the new season, and con¬ 
sequent concessions in price made by them. 

Arrivals have been almost nil, and the stock has 
been considerably reducer!, standing now at 2,100 
piculs against 1,900 piculs, last year and 1,300 
piculs at same date in 1889. 

Crop reports continue good from all quarters; 
the weather is favourable and if any complaint 
could be made, it would probably be that a little 
more rain would have been acceptable. 


Quotations cannot be materially altered, as with 
the present ill assor ted stock it is almost impos¬ 
sible to give general cm rent prices, and most of 
them must be considered nominal. High giadcs 
of all kinds are almost entirely out of stock. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the week, the French mail steamer Sagha- 
lien, on the 24th, which carried 91 bales, the N D. 
Lloyd steamer General IVerder, on the same day, 
taking 20 bales, and the Pacific Mail steamer City 
of Rio de Janeiro, on the 281I1, which took 294 
bales for New Yotk. These shipments being lire 
season’s export figures up to 33,143 piculs, against 
35,379 piculs at same dale last year, and 40,771 
piculs in 1889. 

Hanks .—A lot of common Shinshti has been 
placed at $505. The remaining stock—200 piculs 
—does not contain much that could tempt opeta- 
tors to buy. 

Filatures .—A large number of small pat cels 
makes up the quantity settled, mostly at prices 
ranging from $540 to $570. 

Re-reels .— In this class likewise the principal 
trade was in lower grades fiotn 8530 to $560. A 
few hales Iwashtro changed hands at 8582^, some 
Joshu Kosuisha at 8570, and a pat cel of IVata 
rasse best at 8595. 

Kakeda .—Some rather important transactions 
have taken place in this class, nearly one half of 
the remaining stock having been taken up, at all 
prices ranging from 8560 down to 8520. 

Oshti and Hamatsuki .—One lot of 12 piculs 
Hamatsuhi at 8530 is all the trade done in these 
kinds. 


quota 1 IONS. 

Hanks—No. 14. . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 1 Sliinslm) . Nom.$525 to 535 

Hanks—No. 2 ((oslui) . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 (Sliinslm). Nom. 515 to 520 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joslui). Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . Nom. 500 to 510 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 34 . Nom. — 

Natures—Extra 10/12 deniers . Nom. 650 

Natures—Extra 13/15 deniers. Nom. 64010645 

Natures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . Nom. 620(0630 

Natiues—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den... Nom. 620(0630 

Natures—No. *4. 13/16, 14/17 den. 590 to 600 

Natures—No. a, 10/15 deniers . 600 to 605 

Natures—No. 2, 1418 deniers . 570 to 580 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 550(0560 

Re-reels—Extra . Nom. — 

Re-reels—(Osliu) Best No. 1 . Nom. 600 to 610 

Ke-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16deniers. 590(0600 

Re-reels—No. 1 4, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 570(0580 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 560(0565 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 540(0550 

Re-reels—No. 3, «(/Jo deniers . 520(0530 

Kaltedas—Extra..... 595 

Kakedas—No. 1;. 575 to 5S5 

Kaltedas—No. 14 . 565(0570 

Kakedas—No. 2 . 545 to 550 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 530 

Kakedas—No. 3 .... 520 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 510(0520 

Kakedas—No. 4 . 505 to 510 

Osliu Sendai —No. aj . Nom. — 

ilarnatsiilri-—No. t, 2. Norn. 535 to 540 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. Nom. 500(0520 

•imlai—No.. a4 .. Norn. — 


Kxpoi t Raw 


llllU>|,e. 

America ... 


Silk Tables to 291I1 May, i8yl 

.Si,aou 1*90 91. 18*9 90. 1888-89. 

I*«LII. U,in. M,i.n. 

. 14.420 14,773 21,141 

. >8,083 20,145 19.248 


total 


Hales 32,503 34 923 
1‘icula 33,143 35.379 


Settlement* and Direct) 

Export f 1 tun 1st July ) 5 

Stock, 29th May . 2,100 


35.500 

1,900 


A vailel.la auppliea t o .late 36,350 37.400 

WASTE SILK. 


40,3 k 9 

40,77' 

r < ni, 

40 650 
1,300 

4 >.950 


Hardly anything of iuteiest to report in this 
btanch, total settlements during the week amount¬ 
ing to igg piculs, divided thus :—Noshi 162 piculs, 
Kibizo 28 piculs, Mawata 9 piculs. 

There have been no fiesh anivals and the stock 
is reduced to 3,100 piculs against 5,000 piculs last 
year and 2,000 piculs in 1889. 

Both the French and Get man mail steamers, 
Sag h alien and General IVerder took some Waste 
to Europe, the former 323 piculs, arid the latter 24 
piculs. This brings presemt export figures up to 
31,002 piculs, against 29,222 piculs last year and 
30,526 piculs in 1889. 

Noshi-ito .—Buying has been almost without ex 
cepliou confined to Joshu at prices ranging from 
$88 down to $62. One pat cel of Hachoji changed 
hands at 865, and another at $142^. 

A Tib iso .— The trade done herein consisted of 
common Joshu at $18. 

Mawata .—A small lot of fair quality brought 
8170. 

. QUOTATIONS. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best.Nom. — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best. — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good . .4135 to $140 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium. 120 to 130 


6 39 


Noshi-ito—Osliiu, Good to Best . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—Sliinslm, Best . . 

Noshi-ito—Shins hit, Good . 100 to no 

No-Jit-ilo—Shinsltii, Medium. . 

Noshi-ito—Hnslm, Good to Best . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—|osliu, Best .. 85 to 87! 

Nosid-il,,— )„shu, Good . 774 to 80 

Nosiii-ili'— iosliu. Ordinary . 70 to 75 

Kihiso— Filature, Best selected. no to 120 

Kiiiisc*—I J ilalui e, Seconds . 100 to 105 

Kil.iso—(r.shu, Good to Best . .. 

Kiliiso—.Sl.insliii, Best. . 

Kil.iso—Whitish it. Seconds. 55 to 60 

Kiiiiso — jn.-itu. Good to Fail. 50 to 40 

Kmiso—liij.hu. Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kil.iso—Haciioji, Good . 45 to 40 

Kitiijo—Haciioji, Medium to Low. 32^(0 274 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Mawata—Good to Best . 180 to 190 


Kxpoi i Table Waste Silk 1029th May, 1891 :■ 


SmuN 

1890 91 . 

18*9.90. 

1888-89. 


p n:r r.». 

P1 1:1; 1.». 

Phi 1 ». 

Waste Silk . 

29.7'5 

27.032 

28,048 

I'lflTftl ( OffliUK... . 

r,2S 7 

2,190 

2.478 


■ ■ 




3'.002 

29,222 

30,526 


.Mcm.r. 

rict’i.t. 

ciuia. 

Export from 1st July ) 

3 ».50o 

29,000 

3',too 

Stock, 29th May. 

3,000 

5.000 

2,000 

Available supplies to date 

34.500 

34,000 

34.100 

Exchange closes as 

follows: 

itLondon 

, 4'»/s. 


Credits, 3/3; Documents, 3/3^; 6111/s. Credits, 
3 3«; Documents, 3/3!; New YoRK,3od/s. IJ.S. 
$78.^; 4111/s. U.S. 879^; Paris, 4m/s. fcs.4.11; 
6m/s. fcs. 4.14. 


Estimated Silk 

Slock, 291I1 May, 189I ; 

-• 

Raw. 

Hanks . 

Filatures . 

Re-reels. 

•ICI I.S. 

200 
66.. 
900 
170 
160 
to | 

Wash. 

' Cocoons. 

Noshi-ito . 

Kibiso. 

PICULS, 

50 

880 

1,960 

Osiiu . 

Yaysaam Kinds .. 

Sundries. 

60 

Total uiculs 

2,100 1 

Total piculs . 

• 3.>0O 


TEA. 


The market continues active, and prices have 
been well sustained for the lajge quantities that 
have changed hands. There is a large demand 
for Medium and Common grades, but the latter 
have not yet come down in very large quantities. 

fin rrcur.. 


Extra Choicest. — 

Choicest. $27 to — 

Choice. 24 to 26 

Finest. 22 to 23 

Fine . 20 to 21 

Good Medium . 18 to 19 

Medium . 16 to 17 

Good Common. 14 to 15 

Common . 12 to 13 


EXCHANGE. 


Rates, which have been fairly steady and fully 
maintained during the gieater part of the week, 
close firm. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 3/2$ 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 3/2J 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 3 j 

Sterling—Private 6 months' sight. 3/3$ 

On Paris—Bank sight. 4.03 

On Paris—Private 6 months' sight . 4.14 

On Hongkong—Bank sight .. ij°/ 0 dis. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 2 °/ D dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight. 72^ 

On Shanghai—Private m days’sight . 73 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 77J 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight. 784 

On San Francisco—Bank Hills on demand... 77! 

On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 78$ 

Silver . 44$ 


In One Handsome Volume, Royal 8vo, 30s. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN, 

Togkthbk with ax Account of its Agricul¬ 
ture, Forestry, Mining, Arts, Trade, 
and Commerce. 

By Prof. J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. Illu¬ 
strated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and 
Native Fabtics. 

jlthentrum. —“ Ry far the best book that has been written on 
modern Japan.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform in Size and Type. Second Edition. 
Price 25s. 

JAPAN: 

Travels and Researches undertaken at the 
cost of the Prussian Government. 

Willi Twenty Illustrations and Two Maps. 
Spectator. —" No existing work on Japan can pretend to vie 
with the present one in the fulness and accuracy with which the 
physiography, natural history, and togography of the country.” 

London: 

Hoddkr & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 

Fitted with KINGDOM’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
The chief advantages are:— 

1. Wondeiful Economy of Fuel. 

2. H irst-class Workmanship. 

3. Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High tales of speed guaranteed. 

7 Absence of noise and vibration. 

VVe build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying.on yachits of 40 tons and 
upwards. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
Tugs, Stem Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c., Ac. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 

KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 

Stock sizes, to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the potter, weight for weight, of any other eneine. 
Awarded hirst Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng¬ 
land, 1890, in competition open to all makers. 

Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND) 
LONDON OFFICB: 1 8 1, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foieign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham ~v rely upon 
being served in a prompt and s .ghtforward 
manner. Address :—Mr. Arthur V. adhatn, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegrams—“ Wad¬ 
ham, London.” iy. June 28, 1890. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 

B UGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other insects, 
are destroyed by Keating's Insect Powder, which is quite 
harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Beetles the 
success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ash for and take no other than “ Keating's Powdir,” as imita¬ 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins and Bottles. 

THE GREATEST I0HDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills. 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel^Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 


ASK FOR 



Sir Samuel Baker, i#©t*work entitled "The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia.” PaytfI*!YN>rdered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that 1 was a Doctor, and 1 had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ini 
short time 1 had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value.” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J.T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published ill 1871, says—“I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and. In consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon ns, until at la>t a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock." 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 



And see that each Jar bears baroa Liebig's Signature 
in Slue Ink across the Label. 


y • & / finest m cheapest 

/ / CP S MEAT-FLAVOURING 

I / /-y STOCK FOR SOUPS. 

-jf-t MADE DISHES M) SAUCES. 

/1 Invaluable for India aa 

1/ an Efficient Tonic in all 

To be h*d of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. oases 

_ 1T1 . Keeps good in the hottest 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


company. length of time. 

LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch AYenne, London, England. 


Bold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June 7th, 1890. 


|i The Physician’s Cure 
^ for Gout, lthecmaiic 
Gout and Gravel; the 

Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations! maloa, and the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 

.. / ImNNEFORtfSi 

Y FLUID 

^V/MACN ESiA / 

Sold Throughout the Woriu. 

_ N.B.-ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 




Awarded Gold Medal L'fooi Intern-l Exhibition, 1888. 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO - 9 

LIMITED. 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 
“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking* Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish l 

IN ALL USUAL SIZES. » 

PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

Xatabllahed a Quarter of a Century. 


V V: 

WHITE ROSE 

The original and only genuine. Re¬ 
nowned throughout the world ns the most 
exquisite Perfume. Avoid Imitations. 

ATKINSON’S 

FRANGIPANNE i STEPHANQTIS 
ESS. BOUQUET I JOCKEY CLUB 

and other well known Perfumes are 
superior to all others for their strength 
and natural fragrance. 

Of all Dealers. 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 
CAUTIOri! Onlyg.-nnino with Hhiold-shnpe 
blue A yellow label & usual Trade Mark, A 
a. * “ White Eoae," and address In fall. JR 
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MARRIAGE. 

On the 30th instant, at H.B M’s Consulate. Kobe, by 
J. J. Enstie. Esq., Consul, and afterwards at the Union 
Protestant Church, by the Rev. Walter Weston, M.A., 
C.K , Gbokge, second s n of P. Grimhle. Hongkong to 
Edith E. A , daughter of the late George Nankivell, Kobe. 
No cards. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Count Ito has consented to re-enter the Ad¬ 
ministration in the position of President of the 
Privy Council. 

Mr. Yoshida Jiro, Japanese Consul in Lon¬ 
don, returned to Japan on the 29th ultimo by 
the French steamer Oxus. 

Mr. Hamano Noboru, President of the Saisei 
Hospital, Chiba, has received permission from 
the Authorities to use Dr. Koch’s lymph. 

A man was killed and two women more or less 
severely injured by lightning at Mizuhomura, 
Shinobugori, Fukushima Prefecture, on the 281I1 
ultimo. 

The value of porcelain, consisting of setoyaki , 
tokonabeyaki, and shippoyaki, manufactured in 
Aichi Prefecture during last year was about yen 

756,989- _ 

Thk cost of repairing the Tokio Miru, which 
went ashore at Merazaki, Boshu, last winter, 
and is at present in the Yokosuka Dock, is 
estimated at yen 250,000. 

An earthquake was felt in the capital on the 
ist instant, at I2h. 38m. 43s. p.m. The dura¬ 
tion was one minute and 23 seconds, and the 
direction from south to north, the maximum 
horizontal motion being 0.4 milimfetre in 0.7 


second. The shock was a sharp one. A slight 
shock was experienced the same day at 10I1. 
1 im. os. a.m. 

Thk Radicals and the Conservative members 
of the Upper House have been carrying on an 
extraordinary agitation to bring about the re¬ 
signation of the Cabinet en masse. 

The opening ceremony of the Iwamizawa and 
Sorachi section of the Hokkaido Coal Mining 
Railway will take place on the ist proximo. Mr. 
Matsumoto, of the Railway Bureau, will attend. 

An outbreak of fire took place on the ist inst. 
at about 6 p.m. in a building in the enclosure of 
the Patents Bureau at OtecUo, Kojimachi, and 
destroyed the structure where they originated. 

Firk broke out on the 29th ult. at 12.30 a.m. 
in a house at Akasakacho, Itchome, Niigata, 
and before the flames could be subdued at 1.20 
a.m. thirty dwellings were burned to the ground. 

Messrs. Ayai Takro, Yoshida Masaharu, Mori 
Hajime, Nakanishi Genjiro, and a few other 
leading members of the Kokumin Jiyu (National 
Liberal) party have withdrawn from member¬ 
ship. 

On the 31st ultimo the resignations of four 
Cabinet Ministers were accepted and their suc¬ 
cessors appointed. Only one half of the 
Yamagata Cabinet remain under the Malsu- 
kata regime. 

At three o’clock this afternoon a violent storm 
swept over Yokohama. It commenced with a 
heavy fall of hail as bigas horse beans, and was 
followed by a perfect deluge of rain lasting 
fifteen minutes, accompanied by a strong wind. 

On learning of the spread of cholera at Bang¬ 
kok a meeting of members of the Central 
Sanitary Association was held on the 29th ult. 
at the Home Department to discuss matters in 
connection with the examination of vessels com¬ 
ining from that port 

The work of constructing a railway between 
Kurashiki and Kasaoka on the Sanyo Railway 
has been nearly completed, and the Government 
examination will, it is expected, take place about 
the 10th inst. The line will be opened about 
the 201I1 inst. for traffic. 

An earthquake was experienced in Tokyo on 
ihe 301I1 ultimo, at 2I1. 20m. 19s. p.m. The 
duration was one minute and 30 seconds, and 
the direction from N.W. to S.E., the maximum 
horizontal motion being 0.5 milimetre in 0.9 
second. The shock was a weak one. 


At a general meeting of members of the Cen¬ 
tral Sanitary Association held on the 29th ult. it 
was decided to apply to the Authorities to put 
in force the Kcnyeki Kisokn , regulations for the 
examination of vessels coining from locali¬ 
ties where infectious disease prevails. 

During last month the Imperial Museum, Uye- 
no, was visited by 6,801 persons, of whom 6,124 
were adults, 207 children, and 470 students. 
The number of visitors to the Zoological Garden, 
Uyeno, during the same period was 21,084, of 
whom 18,247 were adults, 2,000 children, and 
837 students. 

Later details have been received of the de¬ 
structive fire on the night of the 20th ultimo at 
Honjomachi, Yurigori, Akita Prefecture, from 
which it appears that 614 dwellings, 58 godowns, 
848 sheds, 3 shrines, 8 temples, one district office, 
one police station, one post office, 15 telegraph 
posts, 693 koku (one koku=z\ piculs) of rice, 
16 koku of large beans, various commodities 
to the value of over yen 30,000 and a large 


quantity of limber were destroyed. Four lives 
were lost and three persons were more or less 
severely injured, of whom one has since died. 

A lecture meeting in aid of the expense of 
erecting a monument in commemoration of 
Sakura Sogo, was held on the 28th ult. at the 
Tsuta Theatre, Yokohama, at which over four 
hundred persons were present. Messrs. Inouye 
Kakugoro, Ito Nitaro, Minagawa Kosai, Waka- 
miya Manjiro, Hayashi Kaneakira, and Soda 
Hisaburo delivered speeches on the occasion. 

An ordinary Cabinet meeting was held on the 
29th ult. at which there were present Counts 
Matsukata, Saigo, Goto, and Yamada, Viscount 
Takashima, and Mr. Mutsu. The proceedings 
were commenced at 11 in the forenoon and 
were not closed till 4 in the afternoon. Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Katsura, Vice-Minister for War, 
and Viscount Okabe, Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, visited the Cabinet Office the same day. 

Lieutenant-General Katsuura, Vice-Minister 
for War, was appointed on the ist instant Com¬ 
mander of the Third Army Division (Nagoya), 
and was succeeded by Major-General Okazawa, 
Commander of the Eighth Brigade, whose place 
is taken by Major-General Kawamura Kage- 
akira. Lieutenant-General Baron Kurokawa, 
Commander of the Third Army Division, was 
appointed the same day to succeed Lieutenant- 
General Viscount Takashima, Commander of 
the Fourth Army Division (Osaka), who was 
recently appointed Minister of State for War. 
Major-General Okazawa received the addi¬ 
tional appointment of Director of the Bureau 
of General Affairs, being raised to second class 
chokunin rank. 

During February last the import and export 
trade of J insen amounted to yen 210,647.384 
in value, of which yen 139.855.224 represented 
imports and yen 70,792.160 exports. Imports 
and exports by Japanese merchants were re¬ 
spectively yen 78,271.594 and yen 61,193.400 
in value; by Chinese merchants yen 51,822,290 
and yen 9,594.260; and by foreign merchants yen 
9,761.340 and yen 4.500. The values of com¬ 
modities over yen 1,000 imported and exported 
by Japanese merchants during the period were 
as follows:—Imports: yen 28,019.900 muslin, 
yen 2,108.000 kaiki (lustring), yen 2.616.760 
refined copper, yen 6,629,510 crude copper, 
yen 32,058.884 miscellaneous goods, and yen 
3,797.32°Japa nes e wine; exports '.yen 20,123.460 
large beaus, yen 36,791.640 rice, and yen 
1,416.980 cow-hides. 

The Import market has further improved in 
the matter of Yarns and Shirtings, of which 
1,500 bales and 20,000 pieces have been taken 
at full rates. Fancy Cottons are only in small 
request, and Woollens are still neglected. Me¬ 
tals are dull, and not much has been done 
in Kerosene. There has been some Sugar 
moved, but the trade is not brisk. The Tea 
trade has been extensive, and prices for leaf 
have been well maintained. A small trade in 
Silk continues to be done as parcels are found 
that are worth the attention of exporters. How 
small a quantity there is fit for export may be 
seen when it is stated that there is but little 
over a thousand piculs in stock. But there are 
buyers when anything decent is offered, and 
the few arrivals of quality that come in do not 
lie long without purchasers. The reports are 
generally favourable to the new crop, and it 
has been stated that a larger quantity of seed 
was laid down this year than last. It is said 
that severe frost had appeared on two nights in 
Shinshiu, but the report lacks confirmation. 
Waste Silk has been taken in small lots, most 
of which were fresh arrivals. Exchange has 
been steady; and the tendency is upwards. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THK VERNACULAR PRESS ON THE MINISTERIAL 
CHANGE. 

The opinions expressed by the vernacular press 
with reference to the resignation of Viscount 
Aoki are various and interesting. The Hochi 
Shimbun says that there was no valid reason 
why the responsibility of the Otsu affair should 
have fallen on his shoulders, but that the 
members of the Privy Council advocated his re¬ 
tirement as a becoming finale to the steps taken by 
the nation in respect of that lamentable incident. 
These statesmen, in short, were of opinion that 
the sacrifice of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
would round off the whole transaction, and they 
succeeded in getting the Cabinet to endorse 
their view. The Hochi also hints that Viscount 
Aoki’s relations with the Russian Legation were 
of a strained character, a circumstance which, 
in view of the Otsu incident, may have been an 
assistant, though of course not the prime, cause 
of his resignation. Our contemporary adds 
that the members of the House of Peers also 
advocated a change of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Their notion was that as the judica¬ 
ture had done its part handsomely and ex¬ 
peditiously, the Executive also should make 
a fitting display. In fact the Hochi writes 
as though the sequel of the Otsu business 
were a kind of drama in which the various 
branches of the Government had to play 
their parts artistically and harmoniously. The 
Kokkai looks at the matter from another stand¬ 
point. It believes that Viscount Aoki’s German 
proclivities stood fatally in the way of his suc¬ 
cess at the Foreign Office, especially vis-h-vis 
Russia. Appreciating this stumbling block in 
his path, he endeavoured from the outset to re¬ 
move it both by word and deed, but the fact 
remained always. Viscount Yenomoto, on the 
contrary, is on the best terms with the Russian 
Government, and will be a persona graiissima 
at the Foreign Office under existing circum¬ 
stances. The Kokkai thus appears to think that 
the first duty of the Japanese Minister of Fo¬ 
reign Affairs is to conciliate Russia, a view 
doubtless inspired by the shock of recent events. 
The Jiyu denies that the Otsu incident is re¬ 
sponsible for Viscount Aoki's retirement. It 
finds such a reason quite insufficient, and opines 
that there are deeper influences at work. As 
to the nature of these influences it says little, 
contenting itself with the observation that Vis¬ 
count Yenomoto, who succeeds to the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs, is a close friend of Count 
Kuroda. The Jiyu thus leads its readers to 
suppose that the change is the result of some 
re-combination or re-assertion of the influences 
behind the Throne. The Choya writes at 
greater length. In the Otsu incident it sees 
only a proximate cause of Viscount Aoki’s re¬ 
signation. Doubtless the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs felt a grave responsibility towards his 
Sovereign in connection with that matter, but 
occult considerations of a profounder and more 
wide-reaching character were also at work. The 
retirement of the Minister was not a business 
suddenly or quickly resolved upon. Viscount 
Aoki had undertaken to wipe out the disgrace , 
suffered by the country in consequence of the j 
failures made by Counts Inouye and Okuma in , 
the matter of Treaty Revision. This project| 
prospered plainly in his hands. He succeeded 
in effecting an understanding with England, 
hitherto the most obdurate of all the Powers, 
and full achievement had come in sight. But 
when Count Matsukata assumed the reins 
of power, the question of the degree of ex¬ 
pedition to be observed in conducting the 
negotiations, was brought upon the lapis, 
and there is much reason to think that great 
difficulty was experienced in reconciling the 
views of the Minister President with the ac¬ 
tion contemplated and hitherto taken by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Then ensued 
the Otsu incident, which many politicians were 
disposed to regard as extremely prejudicial to 
the cause of Treaty Revision. They considered 
that in the face of such an affair, the successful 
conduct of the Treaty Revision negotiations 
would be scarcely possible. But Viscount Aoki 


was not a man to shrink from facing difficulties. 
No such consideration would have induced him 
to resign. Account must be taken, also, of the 
rapidity with which his successor was appointed. 
Changes in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs had 
previously required considerable time for their 
consummation, but in this case Viscount Aoki's 
successor was gazetted within 48 hours, from 
which it may be inferred that arrangements 
must have been made beforehand. The Toyo 
Shimpo attributes the resignation to the com¬ 
bined influence of the Otsu incident and of a 
change of policy on the part of the new Minister 
President in respect of Treaty Revision. The 
Jiji Shimpo regards the Otsu incident as quite 
secondary cause. Its information is to the 
effect that Viscount Aoki’s retirement became 
inevitable so soon as Count Matsukata’s policy 
of proceeding more deliberately with Treaty 
Revision received the endorsement of the Cabi¬ 
net, and that he only remained in office for the 
purpose of carrying to a successful termination 
all the arrangements connected with the visit of 
the Czarevitch. In respect of the latter’s tour 
through the Empire the Russian Minister had 
more than once sought and obtained assurances 
from Viscount Aoki as to the absence of any 
grounds of apprehension, and naturally Vis¬ 
count Aoki felt that the undertaking given by 
him having been proved abortive by Tsuda 
Sanzo’s crime, the sooner he carried out his re¬ 
solve to resign, the better. The Tokyo Shimpo, 
discussing the question from the same stand¬ 
point as the Jiji, but independently, denies 
that any special responsibility devolved on Vis¬ 
count Aoki in connection with the-Otsu incident. 
It justly remarks that Viscount Aoki could 
answer the queries of the Russian Minister in 
only one sense, having regard to the fact that 
Japanese laws and the machinery for carrying 
them out afford ample guarantees for the secu¬ 
rity of any foreigner travelling in the country. 
Viscount Aoki’s responsibility did not exceed 
that of any of his colleagues, nor was any atone¬ 
ment required of him which they were not equally 
bound to make. The Chiusei Nippo (conserva¬ 
tive organ) takes a different view, however. It 
relegates Treaty Revision to a secondary posi¬ 
tion, and regards the Otsu incident as the prime 
cause. Viscount Aoki, it alleges, having given 
strong assurances to the Russian Minister, could 
not fail to feel humiliated by the resnlt. More¬ 
over, he had made another promise which events 
prevented him from fulfilling. The Chiusei 
Nippo refrains, somewhat ostentatiously, from 
explaining what this promise was, but one can 
easily read between the lines that the reference 
is to Tsuda Sanzo’s punishment, a curious can¬ 
ard for the conservative organ to ventilate. 
Finally, the Nichi Ntchi Shimbun writes with 
its usual moderation and thoughtfulness. It re¬ 
gards Treaty Revision as the prime cause. Vis¬ 
count Aoki had identified himself so closely 
with the success of a programme culculaled to 
take the place of Count Okuma’s scheme, that 
a change of policy could not possibly be en¬ 
dorsed by him. The Nichi Nichi fully sym¬ 
pathises with the embarrassment of the Cabinet, 
which sees itself confronted by the certainty of 
trouble in both official and non-official circles if 
it pushes Revision at present. But our con¬ 
temporary points out that postponement for 
such a reason would forfeit the confidence of 
foreign Powers. It urges Count Matsukata, 
assuming that he is not satisfied with Viscount 
Aoki's programme, to put forward another set 
of proposals, and then, if these do not obtain 
acceptance, to give practical effect to his policy 
of delay. 

THB VERNACULAR PRESS ON THE OTSU TRIAL. 

We have already alluded briefly to the criticisms 
of the vernacular press in relation to the trial of 
Tsuda Sanzo, but it will be well to place on 
record that the leading journals are unanimous 
in their approval of the sentence pronounced by 
the Judges of the Court of Cassation in special 
session at Otsu. Declaring that they hold Tsuda 
in the profoundesl detestation and that no form 
of punishment, however severe, could suffice to 
atone for his heinous crime, these journals re¬ 
gret that, according to the law of the country, 
the severest penalty imposable for his offence is 


imprisonment for life with hard labour. It was 
at one time extensively rumoured that the Go¬ 
vernment had decided to treat Tsuda’s crime as 
an attempt against the life of a member of the 
Japanese Imperial family, and the sending down 
to Otsu of a batch of judges from the Court of 
Cassation for the trial of the prisoner, lent 
strong colour to this rumour. But a capital 
sentence would have been possible only under a 
most violent perversion of the obvious meaning 
of the law, and, few thoughtful person imagined 
that the Judges of the Court of Cassation were 
in danger of committing such a fatal mistake. 
Nevertheless, serious apprehensions seem to 
have been entertained in some quarters as to 
the result of the trial, and the press is now a 
unit in applauding the impartiality of the judg¬ 
ment and the independence of the Judiciary. 
The Kaishin-to organs, the Hochi Shimbun, 
the Mainichi Shimbun, and the Vomiuri Shim¬ 
bun, express doubts as to the perfect legality 
of the procedure followed. They refrain from 
pronouncing a decided opinion on the subject, 
but they question whether it was right that the 
case should have been tried by a special session 
of the Court of Cassation, instead of by a Local 
Court. They promise to discuss the point at 
length in future issues, and there can be no 
doubt that it will afford material for criticism of 
a damaging character, both by the press and in 
parliament. Possibly the discussion may in¬ 
dicate or elicit some explanation of the action of 
the Supreme Court in assuming jurisdiction, or, 
as some put it, in accepting the Otsu tribunal’s 
declarations of incompetence. Another paper, the 
Choya Shimbun,ex presses the earnest hope that 
a bill will be introduced in the Diet next session 
providing special punishments for crimes com¬ 
mitted against foreign Imperial or Royal per¬ 
sonages, but we do not see why Japan should 
give herself much concern about such a matter. 


THB RIOT IN SHINANO. 

The recent riot at Matsumoto in the Province 
of Shinano, receives some attention from the 
Metropolitan papers. Shinano is one of the 
most mountainous districts in Japan. Means 
of communication throughout the province are 
extremely defective even to this day. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the inhabitants of 
the southern half of the province should com¬ 
plain of the inconvenience entailed 011 them 
owing to their distance from the seat of the 
Prefeclural Government, which is at Nagano 
near the northern borders. From a geographi¬ 
cal point of view Matsumoto has better claims 
than Nagano to be the capital city of the Pre¬ 
fecture. The inhabitants of the former place 
have done their utmost, during several years, to 
bring about the removal of the seat of local 
government to their town, but they have not 
succeeded in accomplishing their object, and 
their excitement, fanned by the agitation of 
adroit malcontents, became so intense as to 
flame out into a riot of considerable magnitude. 
The Tokyo papers, while sympathising with 
the motives, condemn the violent methods, 
of the disaffected inhabitants, and observe 
that they have only made their position worse; 
for to accede to their demands now would be to 
put a premium upon rioting and disorder. 
They should have resorted to the constitutional 
resources of petition and representation. 


THE INTERMINABLE ftUBSTION. 

In view of the recent Cabinet change, it is in¬ 
teresting to note the present attitude of the ver¬ 
nacular press with reference to Treaty Revision. 
The excitement about the Otsu affair having 
subsided, the leading journals are gradually re¬ 
turning to the discussion of the old problem. 
The Jiji Shimpo, under the beading “The 
Matsukata Cabinet and Treaty Revision,” al¬ 
ludes to a current rumour that one of the condi¬ 
tions upon which Count Matsukata consented 
to become Minister President, related to the 
suspension of the negotiations for Treaty Re¬ 
vision. Our contemporary professes inability 
to believe that Count Matsukata can have in¬ 
sisted on such an irrational condition, and 
opines that amendment of the present scheme 
of revision, not suspension of the negotiations, 
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was what he bargained for. But, says the 
Jiji, the result is the same, either way. What 
it asks, can be the object of calling a new 
halt in the progress of negotiations? On the 
whole the Jiji seems to conclude that the 
Cabinet has abandoned, for the present at 
least, all idea of effecting Revision of the Trea¬ 
ties, and it strongly condemns such a course of 
policy. Ardently as it desires to have the 
Treaties revised on the basis of perfect and ab¬ 
solute equality, it frankly admits that in connec¬ 
tion with this question there is a history which 
cannot well be discarded, and that consequently 
Japan cannot, under present circumstances, 
hope for more than a good compromise. “ Had 
Count Oknma’s programme been carried out, 
we should now,” says the Jiji, “ be collecting 
customs duties at the rate of 10 per cent, while 
Consular Jurisdiction would be within three 
years of final abolition. The public opinion of 
the day was, however, opposed to the Count’s 
programme and declared it prejudicial to the 
interests of the country, and the Government, 
for reasons which we fail to comprehend, sus¬ 
pended the negotiations. But even to-day there 
does not seem to be any better hope than there 
was then of getting the treaties revised on an 
equal footing. The suspension of negotiations 
may be injurious, and will certainly not be con¬ 
ducive, to the interests of the country.” 

* 

* * 

The Kokkai observes that, in certain well- 
informed circles, a belief prevails that the Otsu 
affair may lead to suspension of the negotiations 
for Treaty Revision, but our contemporary treats 
the idea with scorn. Ignorant fanatics like 
Tsuda, says the Kokkai, are found in every 
country, and the recent incident at Otsu cannot, 
with any show of reason, be turned into a 
weapon for opposing Japan’s demands to enter 
the comity of civilised nations as an entirely 
independent country. Japan has done every¬ 
thing in her power to show her profound 
sense of regret and sorrow for the incident. It 
has been brought to a satisfactory close, and can 
never have any serious bearing on the ill-fated 
problem of Treaty Revision. Thus should the 
negotiations now in progress be suspended, as 
is rumoured in certain quarters, such a con¬ 
tingency cannot be laid to the charge of the 
Otsu affair; “it must be attributed to incom¬ 
petency on the part of our statesmen." From 
all these utterances it will be seen that the Cabinet 
is placed between the Devil and the Deep Blue 
Sea in respect of this interminable problem. 
Any solution that it can propose, short of the 
absolute recovery of Japan’s autonomy, will be 
attacked by party politicians, and if, in view of 
the certainty that treaties on a basis of complete 
equality cannot be made the subject of negotia¬ 
tion at present, the question be temporarily 
shelved, then an equally fierce outcry will be 
raised in other quarters. So the circle leads us 
back to what we have always maintained,namely, 
that the opportunity was lost twice, and that 
heaven does not vouchsafe its favours to a State 
three times in such matters. 


TRADAL DEPRESSION. 

Thr question of tradal depression has begun to 
press upon public attention. It is discussed by 
several of the Tokyo papers. The JijiHhitnpo re¬ 
marks that had the Russian Prince Imperial come 
to the capital, the general activity among the 
eople with reference to his reception would 
ave in no small degree contributed to reani¬ 
mate the business world. The probable expen¬ 
diture of the Czarevitch and his party does not, 
of course, constitute a factor of this calculation, 
but the Jiji thinks that the excitement connected 
with the affair and the monetary outlay of the 
citizens would have helped to dissipate the thick 
atmosphere of stagnation now brooding over 
Tokyo. What is done cannot, however, be 
undone, so our contemporary concludes its 
article by enumerating a few of the schemes 
proposed in certain quarters with the object of 
restoring business activity. These schemes are, 
first that the circulation of capital should be 
stimulated by allowing the shares of the better 
sort of companies to be taken as securities; 
secondly, that an Industrial Bank should be 


established; thirdly, that a bourse should be 
opened for transactions in silk, salt, oil, cotton, 
etc.; fourthly, either that the Government should 
buy up all the railroads in the country, or that a 
big company should be established for control¬ 
ling the entire system of lines ; fifthly, that fo¬ 
reign capital should be introduced ; and, sixthly, 
that lotteries should be permitted for the pur¬ 
pose of collecting funds for the preservation of 
noted shrines and temples, and also for the en¬ 
couragement of emigration to Hokkaido. The 
Jiji, of course, does not approve of these pro¬ 
posals. It simply enumerates them for the in¬ 
formation of its readers. 

* 

* • 

A writer signing himself “ H. S.” discusses the 
same subject in the columns of the Hochi 
ishimbun. He observes that the most popular 
schemes for the revival of trade are the intro¬ 
duction of foreign capital and the recovery of 
tariff autonomy. But he himself thinks that the 
principal cause of the present depression is, not 
want of capital, but want of means for collecting 
and distributing capital. The Japanese have 
not yet come to appreciate the value of deposit¬ 
ing money in banks, and the processes prescrib¬ 
ed by the banks themselves are so minute and 
troublesome that people are deterred from hav¬ 
ing recourse to them. Develop the system of 
genuine banking, says the writer, and have 
plenty of capital at a low rate of interest be¬ 
coming available, and there will no longer be any 
tradal depression. It appears, therefore, that 
“ H. S.” does not attach any importance what¬ 
ever to the recovery of tariff autonomy, and to 
the proposed introduction of foreign capital. 
He thinks that there is money enough in the 
country if only it could be made available for 
purposes of sound trade and industry. 


GOLD AND SILVBR RATIOS. 

The Official Gazelle gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 30th 
ult., as derived from the returns of the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama Special Bank:— 



Gold Coin. 

Found Sterling 


(Per yen too) 

(Per jtri) 

Day 

Siver Yen. 

Siver Yen. 

15th. 


.6-3.57 


a6th. 118.300 .6.3366 




.P.M. 



.?*“• 6.2950 




Averages . 


. 6-31*3 


The above averages show for gold coin an in¬ 
crease in value of yen 1.027 percent., and for 
the pound sterling an increase in value of yen 
0.0395 as compared with the previous week. 


THE YOKOHAMA HARBOUR WORKS. 

The busy-bodies whose tongues were so nimble 
recently, did not allow the Yokohama Harbour 
works to escape criticism. They declared that 
the dredger had been purchased at an ex¬ 
travagantly high price; that repairs had been 
necessary very soon; that there had been no 
proper certificates, and so forth. The Home 
Department ordered an investigation, and the 
Audit Board employed Mr. Maruki, a naval 
architect, to examine and report upon the 
dredger. His report was that the dredger had 
been purchased for a proper figure, her value 
being ninety thousand yen, not sixty thousand, 
as alleged ; that the statement about repairs was 
incorrect, and that the certificates were all 
in order. 


TSUDA SANZO’S WIFE AND FAMILY. 

The case of Tsuda Sanzo’s wife and children 
is certainly very pitiful. Tsuda’s crime brought 
such disgrace on Japan that the whole nation is 
enraged against him, and his unhappy wife and 
children will find few, if any, to succour them in 
their distress. If newpaper reports may be 
trusted, instead of receiving the sympathy that 


ought to be extended to a woman and her 
children under such circumstances, they have 
already been included in the ban of execra¬ 
tion under which the would-be assassin him¬ 
self lies. We can hardly conceive any mis¬ 
fortune more terrible than that which has 
overtaken them, and if there is any pos¬ 
sibility of extending a helping hand, we would 
gladly adopt the suggestion made by our cor¬ 
respondent “ Justice,” and advanced originally 
in the columns of the Japan Herald. But 
before asking the foreign public to assist in 
such a matter, it becomes necessary to ascertain 
whether the circumstances of the family warrant 
interference. When Tsuda’s crime brought his 
name into prominence, more than one of the 
Tokyo journals said that his pecuniary condi¬ 
tion was good, and that he had saved money. 
Possibly—though the hypothesis is not easy to 
entertain—his family may be fairly provided for, 
and in that event the charity of the foreign com¬ 
munity would be misplaced. Before opening a 
subscription list, we propose to ascertain the 
facts of the case. If help is really needed, the 
foreigners of Yokohama and Tokyo will assur¬ 
edly give it, for they have never been found 
wanting where charity is in question. We may 
add that we greatly doubt the story as to the 
woman and her children having been driven away 
from their home. Such action on the part of 
their neighbours is exceedingly improbable in 
Japan. 

SAILING RACE. 

A sailing race for boats of the B Division of 
the Yokohama Sailing Club took place on Satur¬ 
day afternoon, the course being what is known 
as the Inside Course,—round a mark at the 
end of the south breakwater, another mark at 
Kanngawa, and home, finishing between the 
Bathing Barge and the French Hatoba. Mr. 
Beart, at whose disposal Mr. West placed Dai- 
myo, started the boats at 2.30 p.m. The wind 
was flukey, and the competitors kept pretty close 
together till near the close, when Sayonara 
dropped astern of Isabel, and Jessie and 
Petrel took the lead. Jessie went out among 
the shipping, getting perhaps more wind, but 
falling in with a foul tide which did her nothing 
but harm, while Petrel, hugging the shore from 
the English Hatoba, gradually drew into the 
windward position. Coming in on the port tack 
Jessie stayed three boats’ lengths astern of her 
antagonist, who was able to shove across with 
a short board and win a minute and a half 
ahead. Following are the times :— 

Time 




Breakwater. 

Kanagawa. 

Fin. Allowance. 



h.m.s. 

h.m.s. 

h.m.s. 

m.fl. 

Isabel . 


.... a.39.10 ... 

... 3 03.50 .... 

•• 3 56.5s. 

— 

Jessie , 


.... *-39-35 - 

... 3-03-30 .... 

•• 3-54.05. 

0.57 

Petrel . 


.... *.39.10 ... 

... 3-03.31 .... 

•• 3-JM® . 

0.57 

Sayonara ... 13 .. 

.... 1.41.05 ... 

... 3 09.40 .... 

400.45 . 

4.39 





Corrected Time. 





h.m.s. 









Jesse .... 



. 3-53-08 









Sayonara. 



. 3-56-I6 



HATS OFF 1 . 

A Japanese nobleman tells us that he had an 
experience similar to that recounted in these 
columns with regard to a foreigner whom the 
police ordered to remove his hat long before 
the Imperial cortege came in sight on the 22nd 
instant. An officious constable sought to en¬ 
force the same mandate in the case of the Jap¬ 
anese, but the latter, to the great amusement of 
the bystanders, begged the guardian of the law 
to instruct him as to how he should proceed 
when the Emperor actually came in sight, if his 
hat had been removed prematurely. Should 
he pluck at his forelock, or should he nod to 
the Sovereign, or should be kneel on the road 
or should he have himself decapitated. The 
policeman was utterly discomfited, of course, 
and equally of course took his discomfiture 
most good-humouredly. But this experience 
pales completely before another incident, con¬ 
cerning the truth of which we have excellent 
authority. Recently when the Emperor honoured 
the residence of Admiral Count Kawamura 
with a visit, a party of foreign children with 
their nurses repaired to a convenient place to 
witness the Sovereign’s passage. The party 
consisted of twogirls, aged respectively twelve and 
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ten, a boy of five, and a baby of four months, the 
last carried on the back of a tnori. Presently a 
policeman came up and, although the cortege 
was not in sight, ordered the two girls to un¬ 
cover their heads. They remonstrated mildly, 
saying that they feared to catch cold, but the 
policeman regretfully insisted, and so the hats 
were taken off. Then the constable turned his 
attention to the little boy of five, and his cap had 
to be doffed. But finally—we almost hesitate to 
tell the sequel, so incredible is it—finally the 
man in uniform intimated that the wee baby 
also must have its head-gear removed, and with 
this injunction also the nurse had to comply. 
We wonder whether the Tokyo police have re¬ 
ceived instructions to try and correct the want 
of respectful etiquette so often shown by a Japa¬ 
nese crowd in these times when, the old me¬ 
thods of salutation having gone out of use, no 
thoroughly well understood and universally ob¬ 
served fashion has yet replaced them. It may 
be so. What is certain is that these recent in¬ 
cidents are quite out of character with the usual 
demeanour of the Tokyo police, than whom a 
more obliging and considerate set of officials 
could not be found in any country. We wish 
that the Emperor could hear of the unbonnet- 
ting of the little tot of four months of age. His 
Majesty would enjoy a hearty laugh over the in¬ 
cident. 


AN IDEA ABOUT MARITIME AFFAIRS. 

Sometimes we are constrained to wonder whe¬ 
ther the gravest writers in the gravest Japanese 
journals are quite serious in their suggestions 
and comments. We shall be thought extremely 
impertinent, doubtless, if we admit that this 
sense of uncertainty has ever been produced by 
anything appearing in the Jiji Shimpo , but our 
readers will hold us justified when they learn 
the subject that provokes our comment. The 
^///thinks that Japan should have a line of 
steamers of her own plying to San Francisco. 
That, of course, is a rational and intelligible 
idea. But the reasons that suggest it are the 
puzzle. Why, asks the Jiji , is it that the Japa¬ 
nese who go to settle in America are all of the 
worst classes? It is because a strongly deter¬ 
rent cause exists which prevents people of a 
more respectable grade from crossing the broad 
Pacific, and that reason is the want of a Japanese 
line of steamers between this country and San 
Francisco, or some other American port. When 
a Japanese thinks of embarking in a steamer 
under a foreign flag, commanded by a foreign 
captain, manned and travelled in by people 
speaking a strange language, proceeding to a 
strange land many thousands of miles away ac¬ 
ross a strange ocean, he is beset with so many 
anxieties and apprehensions that he ends by 
contenting himself with his own paltry fortune 
at home rather than brave all these risks and 
uncertainties. But if Japan had her own fleet 
of steamers navigating the Pacific; if her people 
could be sure of making the voyage in a ship 
flying their country’s flag, commanded and 
manned by their own nationals, many of the 
respectable middle and even upper classes would 
take their wives and families, and set out from 
their island home to settle on the great American 
continent, there to show to Americans the fine 
character and honourable nature of the Japanese 
race. Thus the evil name that has been fixed 
upon Japan by the dregs of her populace settling 
in the United States, would soon be effaced. 
And for these reasons the Jiji urges that the 
Government should subsidise a line of Japanese 
steamers to ply on the Pacific 1 


THE WRECK OF THE ”W. S. BOWNE.” 

The captain and crew of the three-masted 
American schooner fV.S. Bowne , which recently 
went ashore in Tsugaru Straits, came to Yoko¬ 
hama on Saturday morning in the Niigata Marti 
from Hakodate. From Captain Bluhm we have 
learned the following particulars of the casualty. 
The IP. S. Bowne , which was built five years ago 
at Port Blakley (Wash.), was owned by Captain 
Bluhm and others, and was of 391 tons. She left 
San Francisco on March 6th for Vladivostock, 
with a general cargo consigned to Messrs. 
Kunst and Albers, with orders to call at Hako¬ 


date. On April 23rd, land to the south of 
Shirivasaki was sighted, and at 5 p.m. the same 
day the vessel entered the Tsugaru Straits with 
baffling winds. At 4 a.m. on the 24th, the lead 
having been kept going and bottom found at 
39 fathoms twenty minutes before, the mate took 
charge of the deck, and the Captain, who had 
had little rest for two nights previously, went be¬ 
low, Omi or Low Island then bearing N.W. by 
W. £ W. distant about 4^ miles, the wind light 
from S.W. and the course N.W. £ N. for Hako¬ 
date, the ship keeping on the south side of the 
Straits to avoid the strong tide. Having left 
orders to be called if any change took place in 
wind or weather, the Captain lay down, but in 
an hour heard a noise on deck and going up 
found the ship in stays and shooting up on the 
rocks close to a small island, the wind still from 
S.W. A kedge was run out on the port bow 
and the ship swung round, but her heel took the 
ground, and in less than an hour she had 
smashed her rudder and stern post. Half 
an hour later with the kedge and her head 
sails she came off with three feet of water in 
her hold. An attempt was made to sail her 
on the starboard tack, but the vessel could not 
now be handled, and to avoid a reef about a 
mile from where she first 6truck, the anchor was 
dropped. As she swung round on the other 
tack sail was made on her about seven o’clock, 
but having now nine feet of water in her hold, 
and endeavours to steer her with a spar rigged 
over the stern proving unsuccessful, she was 
beached on a sand and gravel bottom. The 
breeze having freshened off the land, however, 
the schooner soon worked herself off with the 
heavy sea that had got up, and as she seemed to 
float though waterlogged, the anchor was drop¬ 
ped in 6£ fathoms. On the 26th the captain went 
to Hakodate in a small schooner and tried to 
get assistance. On the 28th at 10.30 a.m. the 
Suruga Marti proceeded to the vessel, and after 
considerable trouble in consequence of her 
erratic movements in the strong tideway, took 
her into Hakodate where a survey decided that 
she could not be repaired there, and suggested 
the advisability of selling her by public auction. 


THE "TOYO SHIMPO.” 

It was recently remarked with much truth that 
the Japanese vernacular newspapers are allowed 
to say almost anything they please about fo¬ 
reigners. The critic might have supplemented his 
comment by extending it to the foreign local 
press, which ceriainly has shown very little re¬ 
serve from time to time in its harsh verdicts 
about the Japanese. We have always main¬ 
tained that the unkind utterances of a few cynics 
must not be taken as a true indication of the 
general sentiment of foreigners towards the 
people of this country, and similarly the Japa¬ 
nese may justly claim that the intemperance 
of their lowest class of journals does not fairly 
represent the feeling of the nation. The sub¬ 
ject is brought forcibly to our attention to¬ 
day by an editorial note in the Toyo Shimpo 
referring to the proposal to get up a subscrip¬ 
tion for the succour of Tsuda Sanzo’s wife and 
family. The proposal emanated from a corre¬ 
spondent of the Japan Herald , who wrote in a 
spirit of obviously genuine benevolence, and 
obtained the endorsement of the newspaper to 
which his letter was addressed. The Toyo 
Shimpo translated the letter and the journalistic 
comment appended, adding on its own account 
this brief criticism :—“ Who imagines that 
these foreigners entertain hatred of the crime 
and not of the criminal ? ” The obvious in¬ 
tention of this criticism, the inference inevit¬ 
ably suggested by it, is that foreigners—may we 
not say Englishmen ?—sympathise with Tsuda 
Sanzo’s heinous attempt. For publishing such 
a disgraceful suggestion the Toyo Shimpo was 
promptly suspended. We cannot but think that 
it deserved the punishment. As for its con¬ 
struction of charitable foreigners’ motives, the 
thing is too ludicrous to be treated seriously. 
The only reflection it suggests is that the editors 
of Japanese journals ought to exercise closer 
supervision over the matter admitted to their 
columns. The editor of the Toyo Shimpo is 
Mr. Suge Ryoho, formerly a prominent poli¬ 


tician of the Daido Danketsu Party, and 
now a member of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. Nobody imagines for an instant that 
Mr. Suge had any cognizance of, or gave 
his sanction to, the publication of this silly and 
vindictive libel. In the same way, when the 
Tensokti published an even more mischievous 
paragraph, after the stoning affair at the Russian 
Legation—a paragraph distinctly inciting to 
acts of violence against foreigners—it was not 
imagined tballhe editor-in-chief of the magazine, 
Mr. Kato Hiroyuki, who is also President of 
the Imperial University, could have lent any 
countenance to the seditious and most unjust 
comment. But, after all, who is to be held 
responsible? If editors of newspapers and 
periodicals allow their miscellaneous columns 
to be filled by anyone having a desire to 
ventilate slander or to promote crime, they 
must ultimately bear the blame. Journals are 
not playthings to be toyed with by adult juve¬ 
niles. They require to be treated seriously. The 
functions of an editor are by no means ended 
when he has provided matter for a column or 
two. Perhaps neither Mr. Kato nor Mr. Suge 
considers that he has incurred any disgrace 
in connection with the Tensoku and the Toyo 
Shimpo. We donot agree withthein. For while 
we are entirely persuaded that both gentlemen 
are equally innocent of any connection with the 
obnoxious paragraphs, we cannot possibly acquit 
them of having signally and culpably failed to 
discharge the most obvious duties of editorship. 


THE RADICALS AND THE CABINET. 

The Radical members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and several prominent associates of 
the Radical Party now in Tokyo, held a meet¬ 
ing at the offices of the Party in Shiba Park on 
the 31st ultimo, Count Itagaki, leader of the 
Party, being in the chair. By an almost unani¬ 
mous vote the meeting decided that the present 
Cabinet must be held responsible for the anxiety 
and trouble caused to the Emperor by the 
attempt on the life of Tsuda Sanzo, and that 
the Ministers should be urged to tender their 
resignations in a body. It was agreed that a 
document recommending this course be pre¬ 
prepared and submitted to each member of the 
Cabinet, and the duty of transmitting it in per¬ 
son was entrusted to those present at the meeting 
in the following manner:—Count Itagaki to 
wait upon Viscount Hijikata, Minister of the 
Imperial Household. Messrs. Arai Shogo, 
Kudo Kokan, Tanigawa Shochiu, and Hayashi 
Homei, to wait upon Count Matsukata, Minister 
President of State. Messrs. Hoshi Toru, Take- 
ishi Keiji, Yamada Buho, and Sugita Teiichi, to 
wait upon Count Saigo, Minister of State for 
Home Affairs. Messrs. Kono Hironaka, Shiota 
Okuzo, Itakura Noka, and Nishigata Tamezo, 
to wait upon Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce. Messrs. Ishida 
Kannosuke, Yamada Taizo, and Ta Teikichi, 
to wait upon Count Yamada, Minister of State 
for Justice. Messrs. Ishizaka Masataka and 
Shimoizaka Gonzaburo, to wait upon Mr. Yoshi- 
kawa, Minister of State for Education. Messrs. 
Suzuki Manjiro, Shibahara Masataro, and Ito 
Daihachi, to wait upon Count Saigo, Minister of 
State for Home Affairs. Messrs. Shoma Shuku, 
Kozato Yorinaga, and Tanabe Sangoro, to wait 
upon Viscount Takashima, Minister of State 
for War. Messrs. Komabayashi Koun, Yamada 
Toji, and Noguchi Kei, to wait upon Viscount 
Kabayama, Minister of State for the Navy.' 
And Messrs. Matsuda Masahisa and Yoshida 
Tanojiro, to wait upon Viscount Yenomoto, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 

* 

* * 

These various delegations lost no time in 
proceeding with the duties entrusted to them. 
Mr. Arai and his associates went to Count 
Matsukata’s residence the same evening but 
failed to find him. They repeated their visit 
twice the following day (1st instant) and were 
finally promised an interview at 7 a.m. on the 
2nd. The delegation to Mr. Mutsu found that 
gentleman at home and were politely received 
by him. Mr. Mutsu declared himself much 
obliged for their kind counsel, and promised to 
talk the matter over with his colleagues at the 
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Cabinet meeting the next day. Count Goto’s 
visitors found him just setting out for the Cabi¬ 
net and obtained a promise of an interview the 
next day, but the other delegations do not appear 
to have had much success. The twelve gentle¬ 
men appointed to visit the Cabinet went there 
in the forenoon of the 1st instant, but were told 
that the Ministers were too much engaged to 
receive them. They were finally obliged to 
leave their memorial and take their departure. 
In the afternoon, however, Mr. Matsuda Masa- 
hisa, who is reputed to be the most influential 
man in the Radical Party, after Count Itagaki, 
received an invitation to visit the Cabinet. He 
repaired thither, but having forgotten to take 
his pass, could not obtain admittance. It al¬ 
most seems as though the Ministers were dis¬ 
posed to treat this affair seriously, which is more 
than we should have expected. 


THE CONDITION OF THE “TAKACHIHO MARU.” 

Very little reliable information, says the Rising 
Sun of the 27th ult., can be obtained as to the 
condition of the Takachiho Marti. There is 
no doubt but that her position is a precarious 
one but if the elements will remain favourable, 
the authorities have every reason to believe that 
she will not be the total wreck that was at first 
expected. The extent of her damages cannot 
at present be accurately estimated, but they are 
not thought to be as serious as were those of the 
7 ’okio Maru, and since the latter vessel was 
raised after having been fora long time exposed 
to the ravaging effects of wind and water, we 
surely ought to expect as much from the Taka¬ 
chiho Maru , especially as everything seems to 
be more in her favour. Capt. Walker is still at 
the scene of the wreck working hard in the 
interests of his vessel, and we hope that his 
efforts may meet his most sanguine expectations. 


THE SIX AND A HALF MILLIONS. 

According to the Yomiuri Shimbun. there have 
been no less than fourteen propositions ad¬ 
vanced for employing the sum of six and a 
half million yen economized on the expenditure 
side of this year's Budget by the vote of the 
Diet. They are: (1) Increase of the Navy; (2) 
Endowment of the University aud the various 
Government Schools ; (3) Increase of the Mili¬ 
tia ; (4) Appropriation for the survey of the 
Empire by the Staff Department; (5) Harbour 
construction; (6) Dredging of rivers ; (7) Build¬ 
ing of river embankments and of bridges ; (8) 
Repair of Shrines; (9) Preservation ofTemples ; 

(10) Capital for the promotion of art industries; 

(11) Capital for developing production ; (12) 
Reclamation of land in Hokkaido; (13) Con¬ 
struction of official buildings; (14) Construc¬ 
tion of permanent Houses of Parliament. 


THE UNSOLD ARTICLES OF THE UYENO EX¬ 
HIBITION. 

The extraordinary delay that has occurred in 
connection with the disposal of the articles re¬ 
maining unsold after the Industrial Exhibition 
of last year at Uyeno has given rise to much 
comment. Very soon after the close of the 
Exhibition, a project was started to assist the 
exhibitors by means of a lottery, the prizes to 
consist of the exhibits for which purchasers hail 
not been found during the course of the Ex¬ 
hibition. In pursuance of this scheme an as¬ 
sociation called the Kwangyo Gisei-kai was 
formed, an air of benevolent purpose being 
imparled to it by the use of the ideograph gi. 
Some seventy thousand yen worth of goods had 
to be disposed of, and the public bought the 
tickets with alacrity, partly templed by the no¬ 
velty of the thing and partly prompted by kind 
motives, for it was generally felt that the enter¬ 
prise shown by Japanese artists and artizans 
in connection with the Exhibition had been 
ill-rewarded. The sale of the tickets, at one 
yen each, commenced in February, and it was 
confidently staled that the lottery would come off 
during March, the 15th beingatfirstofthat month 
named, and subsequently the 31st. But again 
and again the drawing was postponed, and to 
this day no one seems qnite clear as to when the 
affair will be brought to a conclusion. Natural¬ 
ly many injurious rumours have been circulated. 


At one time it was confidently asserted that a 
considerable amount of the money paid by 
purchasers of tickets had been made away with 
by dishonest agents. Then people said that 
the sum collected had been largely in excess 
of the limit originally fixed, and that the com¬ 
mittee were hopelessly perplexed as to the best 
manner of dealing with the surplus, to take 
back tickets already sold being obviously im¬ 
possible, and to supplement the articles for dis¬ 
tribution being a proceeding of doubtful integ¬ 
rity. This second story obtained credence for 
a long time, though in truth it had no founda¬ 
tion whatever, we believe. The whole difficulty 
is in connection with the legal aspect of 
the affair. Lotteries are contrary to law in 
Japan. The prohibition is understood not to 
extend to cases in which every ticket-holder 
receives a prize of some kind, but there are 
doubts whether the principals in a lottery, such 
as that projected in this instance, would not lay 
themselves open to prosecution, and most as¬ 
suredly kind folks would be found to prosecute 
them if an opportunity presented. It is to this 
and to nothiifk else that the delay must be 
attributed. All the preparations for the lottery 
have been made and could be carried to com¬ 
pletion at a’day’s notice, but the Committee hesi- ] 
late. We hear that some spirits bolder than the 
rest have offered to accept the responsibility 
aud put the affair through. What must be re¬ 
gretted is that the projectors did not pay closer 
attention to the legal question before their 
scheme became a practical reality. It would be 
an expensive, troublesome, and disappointing 
business to be obliged to return the sums paid 
for tickets by purchasers all over the empire. 
At all events some defiuite step should be taken 
without further delay. 

THE RADICALS. 

At a meeting held on the 29th ultimo under the 
presidency of Count Itagaki, the Radical Party, 
or rather 52 of its leading numbers, adopted the 
following programme as the platform of the 
Party, and decided mat the various subjects 
enumerated should be introduced into the Diet 
next session :—Reform of the Law of the Houses, 
of the Land Tax Regulations, of the Newspaper, 
Public Meetings, Political Parties and Publica¬ 
tion Regulations; abolition of the Peace Pre¬ 
servation Regulations; reform of the local 
government system, of the Law of Election; 
fixing of customs dues ; establishment of a local 
assembly in Hokkaido; reform of the Law of 
Organizaion of the Courts of Justice, and the 
manner of disposing of the surplus revenue of 
the current fiscal year. A list of subjects for 
investigation was also drawn up. It included the 
following items :—officials connected with public 
property; the registration law; charters to mail 
companies; law of taxation ; system of forestry; 
control of fisheries; the organization and pay of 
the administration; the educational system ; 
export duties ; the Commercial Code, the Crimi¬ 
nal Code ; the Civil Code ; the weighing of postal 
matter; the conscription laws; coast defence; 
the Navy ; and so forth. 

* 

* * 

Referring to this action of the Parly, the Jiyu 
says that the burden to be borne by the Radicals 
grows heavier daily. Formerly, when confronted 
by an absolute monarchy, the sole aim of the 
Party was to introduce Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment. But now it has to declare its principles 
of administration, a process that will estrang,: 
some friends if it attracts others. The Jiyu 
adds that the Party is now quite ready to under¬ 
take the direction of State affairs, if the public 
be minded to allow it. 


JAPANESE WOMEN ABROAD. 

Writing on the question of the exportation of 
Japanese women of ill-repute, the Jogaku Zas- 
shi {Womans Magazine) observes that the only 
practicable method of dealing with the evil is to 
attack it at the root. Our contemporary thinks 
thatlhe abolition of the presentsystem of licensed 
prostitution is the one feasible way of coping 
with the evil. Formeily it inclined to the belief 
that the exportation of women of the kind under 
consideration was in no small degree attribut¬ 


able to want of vigilance on the part of the 
Authorities, but it now acknowledges that the 
Government is doing everything it can do within 
the bounds of the Constitution and law, and 
that despite this vigilance, the evil-doers mana¬ 
ge to leave the country in great numbers. 
Among these women, a few leave Japan with¬ 
out fully comprehending the nature of the 
life they are about to lead, but the majority go 
voluntarily, in the ignorant belief that they are 
doing something not necessarily disgraceful. 
The facts that the law recognizes the existence of 
prostitution and that licensed prostitutes receive 
a certain degree of social consideration, are 
productive of exceedingly pernicious and mis¬ 
leading effects on the minds of ignorant 
and low-born girls. Girls are to be found, 
we read, who even desire to become licensed 
prostitutes with the hope of bettering their posi¬ 
tion. While such a stale of things exists at home, 
it is futile to attempt to prevent the evil under 
consideration. Thus the Woman's Magazine 
attaches no importance to the Bill for the Protec¬ 
tion of Japanese Women Abroad, which was in¬ 
troduced into the Diet during its first session. 
According to that Bill, those in any way aiding 
or inducing the prostitution of Japanese women 
abroad are to be fined or imprisoned. How, 
asks our comteraporary, can it be a crime 
to do abroad what one can lawfully do in 
Japan ? The explanation may be that the 
commission of such an act in foreign countries 
is more injurious to the national reputation than 
its commission at home. But such a conten¬ 
tion is not wortli a moment's consideration, 
seeing that whatever immoral customs exist 
in Tokyo or Kyoto are sure to be described 
in the leading papers of Europe and America. 
So our contemporary believes that the first step 
should be the abolition of public prostitution 
within the territories of Japan. 

* 

* * 

Apropos licenced prostitution, the movement 
for its abolition is still going on. The Com¬ 
mittee of the Tokyo Abolition Society recently 
held a conference for the promotion of their 
cause. The annual meeting of the Abolition 
Union of the whole country is to take place 
some time in September next in Tokyo. 


A GERMAN AND A JAPANESE. 

The Kokkai publishes a letter from a corre¬ 
spondent who recount a strange story—a story 
that wants supplementing, we imagine. The 
writer signs himself Takahashi Masao, and 
dates his letter from Kilamachi in the Ushigome 
district of Tokyo. He sets out by laying down . 
the proposition that instances of contemptuous 
treatment of Japanese by foreigners are not 
novel, but that violent conduct on the part of 
a teacher belonging to the well known Ger¬ 
man Society {Doitsu Kyokai ) is something 
not previously dreamed of. Nevertheless, at 
9 o’clock in the evening of the 22nd ul¬ 
timo, as he was walking home from Kagura- 
zaka, he passed by No. 9, Fukuromachi, the 
residence of a German gentleman, Mr. Welfen, 
a teacher in the Doitsu Gakko. The German, 
who happened to he drinking in company with 
two friends from the Shinagawa Glass Works, 
ran out as Takahashi passed, and seizing the 
latter, twisted his left arm so as to hold him 
prisoner, at the same time abusing him. Ta¬ 
kahashi remonstrated, but did not, according 
to his own account, make any vehement resi¬ 
stance, desiring to avoid a disturbance. He was 
led back, in that fashion, to the German’s 
house, but finally released after much talk be¬ 
tween the latter and his friends. The German 
told him, however, to come the next morning 
“ if he was an honest man. - ’ Takahashi went 
the following day with two friends, companions 
who had witnessed the assault, but failed to 
obtain admittance. Not until his third visit, 
the next evening, did he succeed in getting 
speech of the German, and the latter then cut 
matters short by producing a pistol, and taking 
aim at Takahashi, who-made off without delay. 
The letter goes on to say that the writer did not 
complain to the police, being unwilling to take 
such a step in respect of a gentleman of social 
position. He did, however, carry his story to Mr. 
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Kato Hiroyuki, President of the School where 
the German teaches, but as Mr. Kato professed 
himself unable to do anything, Mr. Takahashi 
ends by appealing lo public opinion through the 
columns of the Kokkai. 

* 

* • 

It is easy to see that this story lacks com¬ 
pleteness. There is something wholly incredible 
in the idea of a German teacher rushing out of 
his house and assaulting an innocent Japanese 
who happened to be passing. Our own in¬ 
quiries disclose some features of a different 
nature. We learn that Mr. Welfen was sitting 
in his garden with some friends, when a Japa¬ 
nese youth began to throw stones over the wall. 
Though warned <0 desist, the lad continued his 
rough pastime, when finally Mr. Welfen went out, 
and gave him a thrashing. As for the other de¬ 
tails mentioned by the Kokkai s correspondent, 
they seem to be imaginary. We learn that there is 
considerable excitement among the boys of the 
Doitsu Gakko against Mr. Welfen, since the 
letters appeared in the Kokkai . Of course it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Welfen did not con¬ 
tent himself with handing the youth over to the 
police, but to cuff a boy behaving himself in 
such a fashion would be the course pursued by 
ninety-nine men out of every hundred under 
similar circumstances in any country. It is 
significant that the correspondent of the Kokkai 
omits all mention of the stone-throwing. 


ART IN VENICE AND ROME. 

As one of the series of entertainments given in 
the Central Tabernacle, Hongo, Tokyo, Miss 
Mary Prince gave a lecture on “ Glimpses of 
Art in Venice and Rome” on the evening of the 
30th ult, illustrated by excellent stereopticon 
views with the aid of a powerful limelight. The 
lecturer’s voice was distinctly heard in every part 
of the building, and her fine choice of language 
and impressive delivery, coupled with the inter- 
set of the subject, must have proved a treat to 
all who understood English. It is much to be 
regretted that on this, as on several other occa¬ 
sions, much of the benefit was lost on a con¬ 
siderable portion of the audience from defective 
rendering into Japanese by the Japanese inter¬ 
preter. Even with this imperfection, however, 
the evening’s entertainment must have afforded 
the audience both pleasure and profit, as 
choice pictures were presented to the eye and 
lucid explanations in detail were given. The 
views exhibited were as follow:—the Port 
of Venice; the Columns of St. Mark; the 
exterior of the Church of St. Mark; the 
interior of the same ; a Venetian palace ; the 
Rialto : the Palace of the Doges ; the Bridge 
of Signs; Cathedral and Leaning Tower of 
Pisa; exterior of St. Peter’s at Rome; interior 
of same ; statue of Moses (M. Angelo) ; the 
Persian Sybil (M. Angelo) ; the Espousals of 
the Virgin (Raphael) ; the Annunciation; 
The Virgin and the Holy Child (Raphael); 
St. Cecilia (Raphael). 


THE JUDGES OF THE OTSU SESSION. 

The rumour that the Judges of lhe Supreme 
Court who presided at the trial of Tsnda Sanzo 
in Otsu, had resigned their seats on the Bench, 
has been officially contradicted. Such a pro¬ 
ceeding would have been indeed singular. The 
Judges have nothing to reproach themselves 
with. On the contrary, their action deserves the 
highest praise. They administered the law 
calmly, resolutely and uprightly under circum¬ 
stances of great difficulty. Their conduct has 
contributed not a little to strengthen public 
confidence in the integrity and independence 
of the Japanese Judiciary. Why such men 
should think of resigning passes our comprehen¬ 
sion. We can only conclude that the false report 
had its origin in the hysterical mood by which a 
section of the nation seems to have been seized 
in the sequel of the Otsu incident. 

• 

• . * 

It appears now that in exercising jurisdiction 
in Tsuda Sanzo's case, the Supreme Court 
merely followed the usual procedure. The 
District Court at Otsu having declared itself 


incompetent, nothing remained but for the Su¬ 
preme Court to assume the charge. This 
action seems to have been entirely independent 
of the Notification issued by the Minister of 
State for Justice, ordering that a session of the 
Supreme Court should be opened in the District 
Court of Otsu. The Minister’s Notification was 
based on an article of the Law of Organization of 
the Courts of Justice, which provides that for the 
trial of political offences—against either the 
persons of the Imperial Family or the tranquillity 
of the empire’s foreign relations—the Supreme 
Court many assume jurisdiction in first and last 
instance. Hence people were led by the Noti¬ 
fication to conclude that the Supreme Court 
purposed having Tsuda arraigned as a political 
offender. The Court, however, had nothing to 
do with the nature of the indictment. It as¬ 
sumed jurisdiction, not because, or by the autho¬ 
rity, of the Minister’s Notification, but because of 
the declared incompetence of the District Court 
of Otsu and by the authority of its own powers. 
Doubtless the Minister of Justice, acting under 
the advice of the law officers of the Crown, 
sought to have Tsuda indicted as a political 
offender, and we may fairly assume that such an 
offence constituted one count of the charges 
preferred by the Public Procurator. * But there 
would also be an alternative charge of common 
assault, and of this the prisoner was adjudged 
guilty. That the Supreme Court should have 
exercised jurisdiction in a case of common as¬ 
sault is easily understood when we remember 
that it is always within the competence of a 
legal tribunal to convict the accused of a 
lesser crime than the crime which originally 
brought him under its jurisdiction. It is pos¬ 
sible that if a demurrer as t<> jurisdiction had 
been raised by Tsuda's counsel with reference 
lo the charge of common assault, the Court 
might have allowed it, and might have ordered 
the lower tribunal at Otsu to re-open the case. 
But in the absence of any such plea, the Court 
naturally and inevitably proceeded to try the 
prisoner. If after hearing evidence and argu¬ 
ments, the political crime was set aside, and 
the offence treated as an ordinary assault, 
the conclusion to be deduced is, not that the 
Court acted ultra vires —its title to jurisdiction 
being based on the self-effacement of the Dis¬ 
trict tribunal and not on the nature of the crime 
—but that the Judges interpreted the law calmly 
and intelligently, and refused to give any weight 
to international considerations. 

• 

* * 

Public curiosity has naturally been greatly 
disappointed by the decision of the Court to 
conduct the trial in camerd. But no Japanese 
journalist or politician has questioned the pru¬ 
dence of the resolve. The administrators of 
the law in Japan have always to reckon with 
the special element of the population—a small 
and fast dwindling but still potential element 
—which includes men like Nishino, Kuru- 
shima, Tsuda, and the.r0.rA/'. What is mainly 
regrettable, we think, in regard to the pri¬ 
vacy observed, is that the evidence as to Tsu- 
da’s sanity was thus hidden from the public. 
Some facts, however, have become known. It 
seems that, at the preliminary examination, 
answers were extracted from him with great 
trouble. He did not appear to have any difficulty 
in arranging or expressing his ideas, but he did 
appear very uncertain as to the amount of 
information he ought to convey. The reasons 
understood to have been assigned by him are 
consistent with a theory of fanaticism, but not 
with a hypothesis of insanity. He objected, in 
the first place, to the fact that the Czarevitch had 
visited Kagoshima, Kyoto, and other places be¬ 
fore paying his respects to the Emperor. Such a 
course did not consist with Tsuda’s estimate of 
what was due to the dignity of the Tenno. He 
objected, in the second place, to the route chosen 
for the Czarevitch. A route so devious and un¬ 
usual lent, according to his heated imagination, 
strong corroboration to the recently circulated 
rumours that the Russian Prince had come 
to Japan to spy out the land and in pursuance 
of .a sinister project. Tsuda conceived that 
this suspicion was confirmed by inquiries 
as to distances and so forth which the Czare¬ 


vitch or members of his staff made of the 
Japanese. He did not, however, make up his 
mind at once to commit an act of vio¬ 
lence. Uncertain how to proceed, he let 
more than one occasion pass, and only 
the reflection that another opportunity would 
not occur, induced him suddenly to take the 
fatal step on the nth of May. He would not 
—so our information goes—have chosen that 
moment deliberately, for since he carried a 
sabre only and not a Japanese sword, he had 
little hope of complete success. But in a 
moment of hot excitement he made his attempt. 
Evidently the man was not mad. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND 
CHINA. 

The following is the Directors’ Report, pre¬ 
sented at the thirty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting, 15th April, 1891 :—The general ba¬ 
lance-sheet and profit and loss account to 31st 
December, 1890, now submitted, show that, 
after providing for bad and doubtful debts, the 
net profits, with the addition of £9,767 17s. 1 id. 
brought forward, amount to £123,104 16s. id. 
After deducting the interim dividend paid in 
October last, the present balance is .£95,104 
16s. id., out of which the Directors propose 
that a dividend be declared for the second half 
of the year, at the rate of nine per cent, per 
annum, free of income tax (making with the 
interim dividend eight per cent, for the year) ; 
that £50,000 be added to the reserve fund, 
bringing it up to £300,000; and that the ba¬ 
lance of £9,104 16s. id. be carried forward. 
The Directors have deemed it right, in the in¬ 
terests of the bank, to join to the extent of 
£100,000 in the guarantee given to the Bank 
of England with reference to the affairs of 
Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co. Mr. James Whit- 
tall and Mr. William Christian, who now retire 
by rotation, present themselves for re-election. 
The Auditors, Mr. William Vanner and Mr. 
Maurice Nelson Girdlestone, again tender their 
services. 


THE MINISTER OF HOME AFFAIRS. 

ViscountShinagawa isrumoured to be more than 
reluctant to accept the honours offered to him. 
The Jiji Shimpo says that while men imagined 
the Matsukata Cabinet to be at last definitely 
organized, it turns out that the new Minister of 
Home Affairs declines to take up his functions. 
According to our contemporary, and indeed ac¬ 
cording to general report, the portfolio of Home 
Affairs was originally offered to Viscount No¬ 
mura, but as he declined to accept it, the Ca¬ 
binet had recourse to Viscount Shinagawa. On 
the 30th ultimo Count Matsukata, we read, visited 
the latter and endeavoured to secure his acquies¬ 
cence. Failing in his object, the Minister Pre¬ 
sident invoked the intervention of Count Yama- 
gata, who visited Viscount Shinagawa on the 31st 
ultimo. It was apparently imagined that Count 
Yamagata had succeeded, for on the 1st inst. Vis¬ 
count Shinagawa was gazetted to the portfolio. 
But when, in the afternoon of that day, notice 
of the fact was officially conveyed to him, he 
declared his resolve not to serve, and formally 
notified the Cabinet to that effect. The next 
morning Count Ktiroda visited him, but failed 
to obtain admittance, and the Viscount has now 
been attacked by diplomatic illness and is said 
to have left Tokyo. To be gazetted to a port¬ 
folio one day and to resign it the next is con¬ 
sidered by the Jiji Shimpo an unusual event, 
auguring ill for the stable organization of the 
present Cabinet. But it remains lo be proved 
that the Jiji’s story is correct. Viscount Shina¬ 
gawa had obtained leave of absence before he 
was gazetted to the Home Office, and his de¬ 
parture from Tokyo may be wholly unconnected 
with any intention of resigning. Well informed 
people do not endorse the Jiji’s account, though 
it is generally admitted that Viscount Shinagawa 
showed great reluctance to enter the Cabinet. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

It is doubtless fresh in the minds of the foreign 
public that a great outcry was made some time 
ago about supposed malpractices in the Com¬ 
munications Department. Certain journals 
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affirmed that grave corruption existed there, and 
various charges of a more or less striking cha¬ 
racter were advanced. The talk, bandied from 
one newspaper to another, grew so loud that the 
Government finally ordered the Audit Board to 
undertake a minute investigation. It was re¬ 
cently brought to a conclusion, with the result 
that all the accusations preferred against the De¬ 
partment were proved absolutely groundless, 
except that in one instance the minimum fixed 
by the Department in respect of a tender for 
the carriage of certain mail matter, iiad been 
suffered to become known before the date fixed 
for sending in the tenders. The journals which 
made themselves most conspicuous in preferring 
the charges, notably the Mainichi Shimbun, 
show their fairness now by publishing the fact 
of the Board’s examination and expressing 
satisfaction with the decision. One additional 
mare’s nest was discovered while the Board’s 
audit was in progress. Mr. Sawada Ho, hitherto 
one of the finance officials in the Department, 
having been transferred to the post and tele¬ 
graph office in Hiroshima, the critics declared 
that he had been put out of the way to prevent 
the Board from examining him. But they pre¬ 
sently learned (hat he had been examined before 
his departure, so that on every point their sus¬ 
picions proved to be baseless. All this is curious 
and interesting when taken in connection with 
the sweeping charges lately preferred against 
the Department, and with the fact that Mr. 
Mayeshima was said to have resigned his posi¬ 
tion as Vice-Minister because of the corruption 
prevailing. 

MISSIONARIES. 

It becomes an interesting though not a pleasant 
psychological study to observe the rancour and 
persistence with which some persons pursue the 
missionary in Japan. Why they are so anxious 
to drive him away from these shores is a my¬ 
stery, unless indeed they feel tliat his presence 
as a practical representative of certain qualities 
not clearly typified in their own lives, casts a 
silent reflection on their manners and customs. 
It amounts almost to hatred, does their mood ; 
and since their style of writing precludes the 
hypothesis that they are actuated by philan¬ 
thropic or charitable motives, we must be content 
to call them the natural enemy of the missionary. 
Nature begets such antipathies for reasons 
sometime explicable, but sometimes also be¬ 
yond ordinary comprehension. Our own re¬ 
flection, after reading the attacks penned 
by these crusaders, is that they themselves 
are sadly in need of missionary teaching. 
Their latest representative, a writer most in- 
felicitously calling himself “ Anti-humbug," en¬ 
deavours to draw a picture of crime in America 
as compared with crime in Japan. He 
finds the latter country free from much that 
disfigures the former “ no bloated drunken hags 
making the place hideous by foul oaths and 
savage fights ; ” “ no footpads, except in rare 
instances, to hold up belated wayfarers, and 
after robbing them, beat them into insensi¬ 
bility;” “no lawyers and merchants carrying 
pistols and knives to shoot or slash one other 
on the public streets and in public places;’’ “no 
‘injured women’ to shoot or horsewhip their ‘be¬ 
trayers,’ and relate the story of their ‘wrongs’ in 
detail, in public court to a grinning audience, as 
in any city large or small in America.” He finds 
these things happily wanting in Japan, but. on 
the other hand, lie finds that *• there is no social 
or commercial stigma attached in Japan to ly¬ 
ing, cheating, and breaking of verbal or written 
engagements." And having drawn these com¬ 
parative caricatures, he asks :—“ Are the minor 
evils resulting from these Japanese practices so 
crying tliat men must leave crime and vice, 
and the heathen of their own land to take 
care of themselves, and come to Japan to 
show the Japanese the error of their ways ? ” 
Truly a kindly and accurate idea of the state of 
affairs prevailing in the United States is con¬ 
veyed by this writer, and equally veracious is 
the picture he draws of Japan. “ No social or 
commercial stigma attaches to lying, cheating, 
and breaking of verbal or written agreements.’’ 
How gently and courteously a Japanese critic 
would be greeted who should deliver himself 


of a similarly sweeping and unjust verdict 
about a Western people! Consider, again, the 
account penned by “ Anti-humbug ” about mis¬ 
sionaries :— 

At least they can take their three or four months’ 
holidays a year, besides Sundays, or go home on a 
year’s leave after the “arduous labours" of the re¬ 
maining six months, without the road to Sheol get¬ 
ting crowded any more than usual, in consequence of 
the faithful shepherds being on leave, or at a favorite 
summer resort. Missionary work in the slums of New 
York, Chicago, London or Liverpool, knows no holi¬ 
days ; no ten-roomed residence with a lawn, no staff 
of servants, no lirst class travelling, with native 
servants, but it knows poverty, disease, vice, danger, 
depravity and crime, and as the world is, it does and 
always will associate the term “ missionary ’’ with pri¬ 
vations, danger and suffering with the poor, but not 
with luxury, ease, collections of curios, lawn tennis, 
pony traps, and purchasing of 1 indin Japan some* 
times in order to evade the law, under Japanese 
names, which the owners will certainly not sell fori 
what it cost them, whether they want it or not, the ! 
10,000 tsubo missionary work requires a good 
deal of room you must know—owned by a mis 
sion at Aoyama for instance, the title deeds of such 
property, as missionaries themselves have stated in 
the press, being locked up in the mission safes. With 
more holidays and vacations then, than any one else 
in the East, good oppertunities to make money, fine 
houses, no anxiety as to whether a floating order will 
be taken delivery of or not, it is no wonder that 
Japan is a favorite hunting ground for missionaries, 
and if they were only honest enough to say that they 
have come here to make money, and enjoy themselves 
the same as other people, and were not permanently 
squabbling with one another in the local press, no one 
would have much to say about them, even if every 
street in America and Kngland were reeking with 
blood shed by murderers and assassins. 

The writer of this is the man who complains 
that “ no social or commercial stigma attaches 
in Japan to lying ;” the man who has the splen¬ 
did assurance to sign himself “ Anti-humbug.’’ 
Why, in these forty lines referring to mission¬ 
aries, there are twelve falsehoods as flagrant as 
anything we have ever seen in print: an average 
of one falsehood to every 3^ consecutive lines. 
Evidently “Anti-humbug" really believes that 
•‘ no social or commercial stigma attaches to 
lying in Japan." 


KORKAN LEGENDS. 

THI KfC"’-n KINO or KOKORIA. 

When Chu Mong fled from his home in Puya 
because of the hatred of his younger brothers, 
he left behind him a wife and an infant son. 
As this child grew up lie became remarkably 
large for his age, being nearly full grown at 
seven years. He was also a close student, and 
acquired in hours what it took others days to 
learn. His favourite form of amusement was 
throwing pebbles in the air, and catching them 
as they came down, or keeping several in the air 
at once after the manner of modern mounte¬ 
banks. One day as he was playing in the street 
tossing up stones, one of them happened to strike 
an earthen pot of water that a woman was car¬ 
rying on her head and deluged her with its 
contents. In her anger she forgot all consider¬ 
ations of prudence and screamed at him, “You 
good-for-nothing child. You do not know who 
your father is.” This set the boy to thinking, for 
it was true that he did not know who his father 
was. He went home and said to his mother 
“ Where is my father ?’’ The mother, being 
curious to see what the child would do, answer¬ 
ed : “ You have no father.’’ The boy turned 
away with a strange look upon his face, but said 
nothing. The mother followed him softly ami 
saw him go straight to the place where the 
knives were kept, and she had barely time 
enough to rush forward and seize his arm 
as he was on the point of stabbing himself. 
In answer to her tearful question, he said : “ If 
I have no father I do not wish to live; let me 
die.’’ The the mother confessed that she bad 
deceived him, that his father was living and 
that he was the ruler of a great people to the 
south. “ When your father left,” she said, “ he 
told me that under a certain tree in the forest 
he had hidden a token of some kind and that 
when you were old enough you must find it and 
carry it to him and he would acknowledge you 
as his son.’’ The boy was delighted at this 
news and was eager to go in search of the 
taken. The very next day he set out, and ascend¬ 
ing the hill beyond the limits of the city, he sat 


down and tried to make a plan of action. 

“ Here are thousands and thousands of trees” 
said he to himself, “ more than I could dig 
under in a lifetime, so it must be that when I 
see the right one I shall recognize it by some 
sign ;” so be started through the woods looking 
this way and that all day long, but no tree at¬ 
tracted his attention or gave sign of being the 
one he sought. At night lie turned sadly home¬ 
ward, but with the next sun his courage rose 
again and he went forth in quest of the token. 
For a full month he continued the search and 
then hope seemed to desert him. One morn¬ 
ing as he sat behind his house on a stone 
wondering how he could ever find the token, 
he seemed to hear a peculiar tapping, picking 
sound coming apparently from the corner of the 
house, Curious to discover what caused this 
sound, he approached the house and was as¬ 
tonished to find that it came from the corner 
post of the house. “ This is very strange," he 
said to himself; “ I wonder if this can have any¬ 
thing to do with the token. There is no tree 
here but—oh perhaps it maybe that this post is 
die tree my father referred to.” Determined to 
follow any clue, however unpromising, he began 
to dig under the stone that supported the post 
and before he had gone far he disclosed the 
rusty handle of a sword. He grasped it eagerly 
and dragged it out. It was a broken sword, 
the point, with half the blade, being missing. 
“ This ” said he “ must be the token and he 
made instant preparations for his journey to the 
south. After a weary struggle through tangled 
forests and well nigh impassable mountains he 
arrived at the confines of his father’s kingdom 
ragged and starving. He begged his way from 
village to village until he came to the capital. 
He walked boldly up to the gate of the palace but 
to his chagrin the guards refused him admission. 
Why, indeed, should they allow such a ragged 
dirty fellow to come into the presence of the 
king! But finally he succeeded in evading the 
guards, and slipped in. He walked straght up 
10 his father’s throne without saying a word and 
held but the rusty sword blade. The monarch 
rose hastily from his seat and took the broken 
sword in his trembling hand, and feeling in his 
bosom drew out a tarnished sword point. When 
be saw that the two matched exactly he dropped 
them, and stepping forward embraced his son, 
ragged and dirty though he was, and then turned 
to the astonished courtiers and proudly said, 
“Beho'd my sou, who has come from the far 
off land of my nativity! See! Here is the 
token which I left that I might know him when 
he came. He shall be king when I am gone." 

Tilt CONCUBINE'S DkVICK. 

When Oo-wi-gan, the eleventh King of K.okoria, 
died, his son Yang-no came to the throne. The 
only thing recorded of his reign besides the 
fact that he killed both his younger brothers 
lest they should conspire against him, is the fol¬ 
lowing short but trajic tale. He had a mar¬ 
velously beautiful concubine. The fact of her 
extraordinary beauly was known throughout the 
kingdom, for in spite of the seclusion of women 
in Korea beauty is bound to be celebrated here 
as elsewhere. It is said that her hair was nine 
cha (fifteen feet) long, and though this may be 
a slight exaggeration it must be conceeded that 
she had unusually long and beautiful tresses. 
That human nature is the same all the world over 
is evinced by the fact that the Queen was jealous 
of her, as she had a right to be, and the hatred 
was repaid with interest by the lady in question. 
Each tried every means to mortify and humiliate 
the other until at last the concubine becamedes- 
perate and decided to risk her whole fortune in 
one supreme venture. She knew the king was 
infatuated with her, and would resent any injury 
done her, so she built her hopes upon the 
plan of making it appear that the Queen was 
plotting against her life. She sent a trusty 
servant out into the tojvn to purchase a couple 
of ox-hides, and when they had been struggled 
into the palace under cover of the darkness she 
hid them away in her private apartments and 
secretly sewed them together so as to form a 
great bag which would be watertight excepting 
at the opening. This bag she hid away and 
bided her time. Fortune seemed to favour her, 
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and the opportunity she sought soon came. 
The king was walking in the garden behind the 
palace with some of his courtiers when he heard 
a loud scream, and there came running loward 
him the beautiful concubine with her hair 
streaming out behind her, her clothes torn and 
with every evidence of having been engaged in 
a fierce struggle. In her hands she carried the 
leather bag. She fell on her face before the 
astonished king, but for some lime appeared 
unable to speak. When at last she gained con¬ 
trol of her voice she implored the king to save 
her from the Queen. It appeared from her 
story that she had been seated in her own apart¬ 
ment when the Queen sent for her, but the 
moment she entered the Queen’s palace she was 
seized and was about to be thrust into this bag, 
doubtless to be floated away on the river by 
night, when she slipped from her captors'grasp, 
snatched the bag, and fled for her life. When 
she finished this ingenious falsehood the king 
stood looking at her intently a few moments 
and then said: “ How do you know that 

it was the Queen who desired to put you out of 
the way of others?” “ Oh 1 I am sure of it; I 
heard her give the order.” “Then,” said the 
King deliberately “ it must be done,” and that 
very night the wicked creature was tied up in the 
bag and floated away to her doom. The King, 
with marvellous acuteness, saw through her evil 
plot, and punished her, not so much by killing 
her as by allowing her to believe to the end that 
he did it because the Queen desired it. 


MRS. BROWN-POTTER AND MR. BKLLEW. 

In view of the fact that we are promised a visit 
shortly from Mrs. Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew 
it is interesting to note that these artists have 
created success wherever they have gone. In 
Bombay, in Calcutta, indeed in every com¬ 
munity where they appeared they were received 
with perfect ovations. Mrs. Potter’s Lady 
Macbeth is, says a critic, “ the study and work of 
true art. There was scarcely a blot upon the 
whole performance, and her delineation ,of the 
wicked temptress deserves to rank high in the 
scale of the conceptions of this rile which have 
from time to time appeared on the English 
stage. The sinister expression of counten¬ 
ance, the cruel craft and the blood-curdling 
denunciation of the faltering hand of Macbeth, 
all inspired the character with a life and light 
that are only begot of hard, earnest study and 
inborn histrionic ability. Mr. Bellew’s Macbeth 
was, as might have been expected, on a par with 
everything he undertakes. He leaves nothing 
to chance or impromptu inspiration. He care¬ 
fully studies every expression, every gesture, 
every movement, and the relative value and 
force of every sentence. Shakespeare’s divine 
language was music in his mouth, and but for 
the hideousness of its import would have been 
sublime.” Of Mrs. Potter in Camille, another 
critic writes :—“ Her performance was a master¬ 
piece, the like of which has never been witnessed 
in the East. She filled the whole piece with her 
bewitching individuality. Her guise and move¬ 
ments enhanced its poetry; her love and despair 
constituted its pathos and chief interest. She is 
a graceful and enchanting actress, and in the glare 
of the lights and the artificial surroundings of 
stageland one is apt to find in her his ideal of a 
woman.” From these two, from the many 
favourable opinions that have been expressed, it 
will be seen that Yokohama people have an his¬ 
trionic treat before them. 


A PLEA FOR CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

There is no doubt that the feeling of the Japa¬ 
nese nation against Tsuda Sanzo is of the bit¬ 
terest description. The universal desire was that 
he should be capitally punished, and if lynching 
were in fashion it is more than probable that an 
attempt to put it in practice against him would 
have been made. To the feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment engendered by his escape from the gallows, 
must be attributed, we presume, a bizarre con¬ 
tention now advanced by the Tokyo Shimpo, in 
which journal we do not, as a rule, look for 
anything that is not solid and sensible. The 
Shimpo declares that Tsuda should either have 
been convicted of a criminal offeuce or acquit¬ 


ted. It-arrives at this conclusion by the follow¬ 
ing line of argument:—“The Czarevitch was 
not travelling incognito: he was the guest of 
the nation. From the moment that he set foot 
on Japanese soil the fact of his being an Impe¬ 
rial Prince received public recognition by the 
whole nation from the Sovereign downwards. 
Any crime committed against his person could 
not, consequently, be regarded as a crime 
committed against an ordinary individual. The 
Japanese Penal Code distinguishes between 
common assaults and assaults on Imperial per¬ 
sonages. The Czarevitch obviously belonged 
to the latter category, and therefore, if Tsuda 
Sanzo could not be indicted under the provision 
of the Code relating to attacks upon Imperial 
personages, he ought to have been acquitted 
altogether.” Such is the Tokyo Shimpo's line 
of contention. Now it true that when the ques¬ 
tion of Tsuda’s crime first came upon the tapis, 
not a few people contended, as we explained at 
the time, that since the Czarevitch was travel¬ 
ling openly in the capacity of the nation’s guest, 
a murderous assault committed on him by a 
Japanese subject should be punished as a 
political offence. Such a contention did not 
appear consistent with the principles under¬ 
lying the law. The exceptionally severe 
penalties provided for the protection of a 
country’s reigning family derive their justi¬ 
fication entirely from considerations of national 
expediency. A nation deems that its interests 
are best consulted and that its happiness is best 
secured by adopting every possible means of 
preserving the stability of the Throne, and one 
method of effecting this is to environ the persons 
of theSovereign and his family with special forms 
of protection. But a State lies under no such 
obligation, and is bound by no such considera¬ 
tions, towards a foreign country. It would, no 
doubt, be satisfactory in certain cases—particu¬ 
larly iu such a case as that now under consider- 
tion—if the persons of a country’s Royal or 
Imperial guests could be exceptionally guaran¬ 
teed. But when the Japanese Code speaks of the 
Emperor, the Empress, the Empress Dowager 
and the Prince Imperial, it refers to Japanese 
Imperial personages alone, and by no possible 
twisting of language can it be interpreted as 
applying to foreign personages. The Judges of 
the highest Court in the land decided iu that 
sense, and we venture to predict that every fo¬ 
reign jurist will endorse their views. Still this 
phase of the question did admit of some discus¬ 
sion. But what is to be said of the Tokyo 
Shimpo's allegation that if Tsuda could not be 
convicted of a political crime, he ought to have 
been acquitted altogether ? That is equivalent 
to saying that if a foreign Prince travelling in 
Japan cannot be specially protected as a Prince, 
it is open to any Japanese subject to shoot him 
or stab him with impunity. 

count okuma. 

The Kokkai, in its extensive process of pur¬ 
veying news, occasionally stumbles upon items 
of a remarkable and incredible character. Its 
latest is that Count Okuma’s financial affairs 
are exceedingly embarrassed. The total of the 
Count's debts is assessed by our contemporaiy 
at about a million yen , of which sum four 
hundred thousand is said to be due to the Mi¬ 
tsui Bank. If these items comprised the whole 
statement, cursory readers would treat it as an 
ordinary rumour. But the Kokkai lays on some 
local colouring of a startling and skilful charac¬ 
ter. Count Okuma, it says, has devised a clever 
stratagem for bluffing his chief creditor. An 
influential Director of the Mitsui Bank is Mr. 
Nishiinura Torajiro, who holds unpaid shares to 
the value of a quarter of a million yen in the Ma¬ 
rine Products Company ( Suisan Kaisha). The 
President of the Company, Mr. Nakamura Mi- 
chita, is said to be a great friend of CountOkuma, 
and has been persuaded by the latter, we read, 
to press for payment of Mr. Nishimura's shares. 
The Suisan Kaisha, ii will be remembered, 
found itself in serious trouble a short time ago 
owing to the discovery of a quantity of scrip 
having been fraudulently issued in excess of the 
nominal capital. The director of the Bank, im¬ 
portuned by the President of the Company, and 
Count Okuma, the debtor of the former, acting 


as mediator—all this forms a peculiar and intri¬ 
cate picture. But where, we wonder, does the 
“miscellaneous” reporter of the Kokkai obtain 
such monstrous items. The idea of Count 
Okuma being in debt to the extent of a million 
yen, or even of a small fraction of that amount, 
is manifestly ridiculous. When the Count re¬ 
ceived his title of nobility, his circumstances 
were so affluent that he presented to the Specia¬ 
lists’ School the sum of thirty thousand yen 
which accompanied the patent. The idea that 
he suffers from the smallest pecuniary embar¬ 
rassment is absolutely irreconcilable with his 
mode of life and with the estimate of his cir¬ 
cumstances formed by those who know best. But 
the Kokkafs note is not aimed, we suspect, at 
Count Okuma. It reads much more like au 
attempt to “ bear” the market for Suisan Kai¬ 
sha and Mitsui Bank scrip. Such journalism 
does not command confidence or admiration. 


THE JUDGES AT OTSU. 

When a foreign local journal derives its in¬ 
formation from a Japanese contemporary, it 
should be careful to obtain the latter’s latest 
before composing a leading article on the 
news thus procured. This precaution, ob¬ 
viously prudent under all circumstances, is 
especially necessary in Japan, where an item 
published yesterday by a vernacular newspaper, 
is apt to be erased to-day. A case in point is 
the false rumour about the resignation of the 
Judges who tried Tsuda Sanzo. The Matnichi 
Shimbun gave a place to the canard in its issue 
of the 2nd instant, and withdrew it explicitly in 
its issue of the 3rd. Nevertheless on the even¬ 
ing of the latter day a Yokohama English jour¬ 
nal published a strong article condemning the 
action of the Judges, and drawing inferences 
most injurious to the Japanese Judiciary and to 
Japanese reputation generally. We do not say 
that the criticisms would not have been in great 
part justified had they been founded on fact, 
but the point is that some ten hours before the 
English journal’s article appeared, and probably 
three or four before it was written, there had 
been laid on the editor’s desk, or at any rale 
delivered at his office, a copy of the Mainichi 
Shimbun unequivocally withdrawing the story 
about the Judges. The editor of the local 
English newspaper, in short, by not taking the 
trouble to consult the very journal from which 
he confessedly derived his information, com¬ 
mitted the quaint blunder of founding a column 
of criticism on facts which the same journal 
had already confessed to be fictions. Of course 
the difficulty of translation goes far to account 
for such an accident, but the trouble is that the 
impression produced by the column of criticism 
will not be effaced by the three or four lines of 
withdrawal which the editor will doubtless feel 
called on to insert. 


NEW'S FROM CHINA. 

The present disturbed condition of China vis- 
d-vis foreigners generally and missionaiies in 
particular has not been equalled for many years 
past. Since the destruction by fire of a river 
steamer some months ago, when the passengers 
in attempting to escape with bare life were 
treated with such inhuman barbarity, outbursts 
of the constantly slumbering anti-foreign feeling 
have been continuous. These exhibitions for 
the most part have taken place at points more 
or less remote, but Chinese umbrage appears 
to have extended to the centre of foreign re¬ 
sidence and interests—Shanghai. There is not 
an issue of the N.-C. Daily News received yes¬ 
terday but what indicates that a condition of 
affairs exists at the present moment that is 
without a parallel at any period during the past 
twelve or fifteen years. Our contemporary of 
the 26th ult., showing how the Chinese in the 
Settlement are affected towards foreigners, says:— 
“Some of the bamboo coolies of Shanghai ap¬ 
pear to be imbued with the animosity of 
their countrymen at Nanking. On Saturday 
a lady arrived here in a river steamer, anil 
the coolies on the wharf, having discovered 
that she came from Nanking, were under 
the impression that she was a Frenchwoman 
and refused to carry her luggage. A friend 
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having procured some carriers from the settle¬ 
ment, the coolies on the wharf called out and 
asked them why they were carrying the luggage 
of a Frenchwoman.” Referring to the prospect 
of trouble in Nanking, the same issue says:— 

“ Telegrams and letters were received here prior 
to yesterday from Missionaries to the effect that 
rioting was expected to commence at Nanking 
on Monday, and as a consequence some of the 
lady missionaries had left, and others were leav¬ 
ing when the rioting commenced yesterday. At 
Wuhu, the natives had stated their intention of 
completing the work of destruction yesterday, 
but as we have not heard of any telegrams from 
that port, it is to be hoped that mob law has not 
been again in the ascendant.” In its editorial 
columns the morning journal has the following: 
—“That the rioting on the Yangtze should have 
spread to Nanking, the seat of the Viceroy of 
the Two Kiang, who telegraphed only a week 
ago to the German Acting Consul-General here 
that he would certainly not allow ignorant per¬ 
sons to raise disturbances, shows how deter¬ 
mined the Ko-lao Hui is. The only news so far 
received is in a telegram sent yesterday after¬ 
noon to the U.S. Consul-General, ‘ Riot and 
Pillage commenced at Nangking,' but we learn 
that the Rev. J. C. Ferguson of Nanking tele¬ 
graphed to this yesterday morning that he was 
sending his wife down to Shanghai, as he was 
apprehensive of some disturbance. Later in the 
day other telegrams were received announcing 
the departure for Shanghai of other Nanking 
missionaries. Telegrams were sent yesterday 
afternoon to Nanking asking for particulars, 
but no reply was received, as far as we could 
learn, but the occurrence in a couple of weeks 
of outbreaks at Yongchow, Nanking, Wuhu, and 
Ngankin, as well, as will be seen by reference 
to our notes from native papers this mor¬ 
ning, as at Hochow, shows that it is a con¬ 
certed movement. As H.M.S. Porpoise is now 
on her way up the river, every port will have its 
gunboat again, except Hankow, and as the 
Foreign Ministers at Peking are to meet this 
week to take concerted action we hope that 
their eyes will be opened, and they will make 
the home.governments see the absurdity of trust¬ 
ing foreign life and property here to Chinese 
protection.” The next day’s paper contains a 
telegram from Nanking, which we reproduce in 
another column, then follows this :—“Trouble 
is anticipated at Kiukiang, and some of the re¬ 
sidents are sending their valuables to Shanghai. 
On Sunday the litis and Viplre were at Kiukiang. 
The Linnet was at Wuhu with two Chinese gun¬ 
boats, the Swift at Chinkiang, and the In¬ 
constant was below Tatung, while H.M.S. Por¬ 
poise is at Woosung.” After which comes the 
statement that—“ Some of the missionary ladies 
living in the suburbs of Shanghai, have been 
advised to slay in the settlement to-day as a 
precautionary measure. A missionary recently 
returned to Shanghai from a river port was inform¬ 
ed by some natives that an attack was to be made 
on the Jesuit Mission at Sicawei to-day. News 
having been received that a number of strangers 
had.arrived atFahwa, some detectives were sent 
from the French Police yesterday to find out 
who the strangers are.” The same paper of the 
28th contains a long and interesting letter from 
Mr. W. V. Drummond, in which he shows how 
he predicted the present condition of affairs and 
gives reasons for their existence, and the Httpao 
contains a statement that—“The Shanghai Ma¬ 
gistrate has also issued a proclamation forbid¬ 
ding anonymous placards which have made their 
appearance at Sicawei. The Magistrate states 
further that he is taking steps to have the writers 
of such placards arrested and punished. All 
people who fabricate rumours and cause trouble 
to the [foreign] religious orders, will have to 
answer to the law for their misdeeds.” It ap¬ 
pears, however, that it is not alone that foreigners 
are to enjoy the present mood of the subjects of 
the “ Continuation of Glory,” for it was reported 
when the Tungchow left Chefoo that “ news 
had come from Tientsin that placards had been 
posted up in Peking threatening the young Em¬ 
peror and foreigners; and that the government 
had telegraphed to the Viceroy Li at Tientsin, 
that he was not to proceed on his intended tour 


of inspection, but was to wait at Tientsin for 
further instructions.” From a letter in the N.-C. 
Dailv News written from Nangking on the 26th 
May, it appears that the people there were not 
taken by surprise, as indications for some time 
past showed a disposition on the part of the 
roughs to create trouble if the opportunity to do 
so occurred. The letter concludes with the 
statement that a “gentleman just arrived from 
Fung-yang reports an attempt made a few 
days since by the While Lily Society to stir 
up trouble there. Some of the best informed 
officials in Nanking express the opinion that 
these outbreaks are but the prelude to a general 
uprising, and that no security should be felt 
because the present riots are quelled. In that 
case the duty of foreign Powers to keep a strong 
fleet on the Yangtze is quite evident. As yet no 
foreign gun-boat has put in an appearance here." 

* * * Of general news there is not much of 

importance. H.M.S. Alacrity , with Admiral 
Richards on board, left Shanghai'on the 25 th 
ult. for Taku. The Porpoise left the same day 
for Nanking, and the U.S.S. Palos was hourly 
expected from the south to go up river. * * 

* There is a report from the Kiangsu silk 

districts to the effect that this year’s crop will 
be a very bad one. It is estimated that only half 
of last year’s quantity of cocoons will be pro¬ 
curable, a storm about a fortnight ago having 
destroyed a large number of worms. One 
proof of the smallness of the crop is afforded 
by the price of mulberry leaves, which are now 
very cheap—from 50 to 60 cents a picul instead 
of from $1 to $2 as in most seasons. The 
market was opened at Woosieh on the 17th of 
the moon (24th May). From Hangchow and 
other centres in Chekiang, on the contrary, the 
crop is reported as a very good one. * * * 

Perhaps it was anti-foreign feeling that induced 
a crazy Chinese priest, whose peculiar hallucina¬ 
tion induced him to believe that he was a prize¬ 
fighter, to appear on the Bund stripped 10 the waist 
in the altitude of sparring with the statute of Sir 
Harry Parkes. A crowd of upwards of a hun¬ 
dred natives appeared to enjoy the exhibition 
till a foreigner went as far as the Custom House 
where he found a policeman, and the local Sul¬ 
livan was haled to the Central Station. * * * 
Events have occurred to keep up the record of 
fire and flood which figures so conspicuously in 
the history of the Middle Kingdom. The Hupao 
says:—“ On the 4th May at about o’clock p.m. 
the new cotton mill outside the Wen-chong gate 
of Wuchang city, took fire, which spread rapidly 
and fifty-five houses were consumed. Forty-three 
were thatched huts for the workmen who are en¬ 
gaged in building the factory. One man was 
buried under the falling walls, an old woman over 
80 years of age was so severly burnt that her life 
is despaired of, and a soldier of the fire brigade' 
while drawing two buckets of water for the fire 
engines, slipped and fell into the river." And 
according to the Shenpao :—“ Over one hund¬ 
red houses were reduced to ashes on the 17th May 
in the busiestpartof TientsinoutsidetheEastgate, 
Many stores, shops, and family houses of the 
rich suffered through this dire calamity. The 
loss is very severe. From the 2nd till the night 
of the 3rd ultimo a terrible wind storm swept : 
over Tengchow Fu in Shantung and its adjacent' 
seas. It was just fishing season and over 1,000 
fishing junks were capsized and swept away by 
the mighty waves. It is calculated that 10,000 
lives were lost. The boats belonged to the in¬ 
habitants of the coast of TSngchow Fu and of 
the group of small islands to the westward of 
the place. Thousands of poor fishermen’s 
families are thrown into want and destitution. 
About Tls. 20,000 is absolutely necessary to 
succour the immense misery, and contributions 
are earnestly solicited. * * * According to 

our morning contemporary the “ Silk Guild have 
drawn up a memorandum to be signed by all 
silk-buyers, and which has already received the 
signature of some of the prominent houses, 
agreeing that all white silk bought is to be paid 
for within 24 hours of weighing, and all yellow 
silk within 48 hours.” The proverbial coach and 
four can be driven through this arrangement, 
however, as no time is specified within which 
the silk must be taken delivery of after settle¬ 


ment, so that the buyer has still the opportunity 
of deferring the weighing until he thinks ex¬ 
change is favourable. * * * The latest 

news from the Yangtze states that “everything 
is quiet on the River, and notice has been given 
by the authorities at Wuhu that they would cut 
off eleven heads on the 271I1. 


VISCOUNT SHINAGAWA. 

The newspapers which accepted the story about 
Viscount Shinagawa’s resignation of the portfolio 
of Home Affairs the day after being gazetted, 
turn out to have been somewhat “ previous.” 
We explained, yesterday, when re-producing the 
rumour that it did not seem worthy of credence, 
inasmuch as the new Minister’s departure from 
Tokyo on sick leave had been arranged before 
there was any serious question of appointing 
him to the Home Office. The Tokyo News 
Agency confirms our view. Special inquiries, 
it says, made with reference to the story, show 
that there are absolutely no grounds for the 
statement. Viscount Shinagawa was under 
medical treatment at the time of his appoint¬ 
ment, and could not even proceed to the Palace 
to receive his commission. He has gone to Iga 
by his physician’s advice, and no reliance what¬ 
ever is to be placed in the tale of his having 
seut in his resignation. 


THE “ KAISHINTO ” AND THK OTSU INCIDENT. 

The members of the Kaishin-to have apparently 
come to the conclusion that it behoves them 
also to take some steps in view of the public 
excitement about the Otsu incident. They held 
a meeting on the evening of the 2nd instant at 
the office of the Party, and decided that a gene¬ 
ral meeting should be convened for the 6th and 
7th instant at the Yayoi-kan, when distinct views 
will be publicly formulated. We trust that the 
Kaishin-to leaders will seize the opportunity to 
enter a strong protest against the want of moral 
equilibrium displayed by some politicians in re¬ 
spect to the Otsu affair. The proceedings of 
the Radicals and of a section of the Conserva¬ 
tives savour of hysteria,and though their motive, 
doubtless, is purely and simply hostility to the 
Government, their conduct, viewed by outsiders, 
will have the effect of inspiring strong doubts a6 
to the practicality and sobriety of the Japanese 
character. 

cholbra. 

Cholera, according to the Official Gazette, has 
made its appearance at Malacca and also in 
Siam, but Singapore is not yet affected. A 
telegram received on the 2nd instant from the 
Japanese Consul at Singapore, says that Bangkok 
has been declared an infected port. This is 
one of those ominous notices the sequel of which 
we have been taught by experience to foresee. 
Once again Japan is threatened by an invasion 
of her deadly foe, and once again her people 
have to ask when their cities will be provided 
with the only fortification capable of resisting 
its attacks successfully, a pure water supply. 
Tokyo and Osaka have been playing with this 
question for the past four years, Probably tens 
of thousands of their citizens will be struck 
down before a work financially profitable and 
hygienically essential is completed. 

COUNT MATSUKATA’s ANSWER TO THE RADICALS. 

We have already described how the representa¬ 
tion forwarded by the Jiyuto to the Cabinet, 
urging the resignation of the Ministers en masse, 
was returned as not being a public document. 
The Chiusei Nippo says that the Radicals pre¬ 
sented the document at Count Matsukata's 
residence on the 2nd instant, and received the 
following answer, short and sweet:—“The en¬ 
closed document having been submitted to the 
Minister President of Slate, he instructs me to 
return it. I do so, accompanying it by the letter 
recently sent by you, which enclosures please 
find.” This letter was signed by Mr. Matsuda 
Masaliisa, Count Matsukata's Private Secretary. 

THE SPECIE BANK. 

A number of the shareholders of the Yoko¬ 
hama Shokin Ginko are said to be taking steps 
for convening an extraordinary general meeting, 
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at which they propose to move changes in the 
constitution of the hank. These changes are, 
first that the amount of capital employed 
for the purpose of foreign exchange be limited 
to one-third of the total capital of the Bank, to 
the end that more attention may hereafter be 
paid to the development of home business. 
Secondly, that the present amount of capital, 
4,500,000 vert, be reduced by 1,500,000 yen, 
the reduction to be effected by buying up shares 
of the bank to that amount. Thirdly, that a 
number of “advisers” be appointed from among 
the shareholders. Messrs. Nakamura Michita 
and Kato Rin are reported to be the principal 
originators of the movement. It is extremely pro¬ 
blematical whether these propositions will obtain 
the approval of a majority of the shareholders. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 

The MainichiShimbun has an excellent article 
under the above heading. "That the Otsu 
affair ended peacefully,” says our contemporary, 
“was because-of the action taken by the Rus¬ 
sian Minister and the Russian Admiral. Had 
these officials been disposed to rely on their 
country’s strength, had they allowed themselves 
to be transported by anger without consideration 
for the relations of the two Stales and for the 
latter’s usual amity, the Admiral, not seeking 
permission from the Japanese Government, 
might have at once landed a large number of 
marines, and a collision might have occurred 
between these and the Japanese troops or police 
on shore. The Russian Minister again, had he 
been of a similar mind, representing to our Go¬ 
vernment that as Japanese constables were not 
trustworthy the Czarevitch must be guarded by 
Russian marines, might have summoned several 
hundreds of the latter to Kyoto. Further, 
whatever cordiality our Emperor might have 
shown in his conduct towards the Prince, the 
Russian Minister might not have reported the 
facts home, and great excitement might have 
resulted among the Russian people. That the 
trouble ended amicably is due, therefore, to the 
Minister and the Admiral. We have to express 
our sincere gratitude towards these two officials. 
It is owing also to their endeavours to preserve 
the friendly relations between the two countries, 
that the people of Russia, appreciating the 
strength of our nation’s feeling, did not commit 
any outrage against the Japanese Legation in 
St. Petersburg. Had the Japanese Prince Im¬ 
perial been made the object of a similar attack 
in Russia, the hot-headed youths of our coun¬ 
try, not pausing to reflect, might have com¬ 
mitted an outrage against the Russian Legation 
in Tokyo. We have nothing but praise to 
give the Russians for their calm treatment of 
this affair, for their magnanimity, and for their 
speedy recognition of the services rendered by 
Japanese of the humblest class. It behoves us 
to do everything in our power henceforth to 
increase intercourse with Russia.” 

• 

• * 

We are glad to see such a strong and spontane¬ 
ous expression of gratitude in a leading Japan¬ 
ese journal, not only because it is a just as well 
as a graceful act, but also because the sympathy 
of the foreign community with the Russian 
Representative in this matter is very sincere, 
though journalistic utterance has not hitherto 
been given to it. It was scarcely within the 
range of human capacity, we imagine, to make 
fuller and more prudent provision against every 
contingency connected with the visit of the 
Czarevitch than was made by Mr. Sch^vitch. 
That the sequel of so much care and fore¬ 
thought should have been an accident so 
terrible, must have greatly intensified the Mini¬ 
ster’s sorrow. Moreover, preparations of an 
extensive and costly character had been made 
at the Russian Legation. The demolition of 
the spacious banquetting hall specially erected 
for the ball that should have taken place on the 
18th ultimo, has only just been completed, and 
it is an open secret that in many other ways the 
Minister spared no trouble and expense to add 
eclat to the auspicious event which ought to have 
marked a fortunate epoch in his own life. The 
marring of all this was a trial such as few men 
are fated to bear, and the Mainichi Shimbun 


does well to applaud the tact and good temper 
shown by M. Sch^vitch under such circum¬ 
stances. The Russian Government and the Rus¬ 
sian people undoubtedly behaved in a manner 
that merits Japan’s gratitude, a result that might 
have been very different but for the statesman 
ship and forbearance cited by our Tokyo con¬ 
temporary. 


MARINP. TRANSPORTATION IN JAPAN. 

I'he Keizai Zasshi has commenced a crusade 
against the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. It accuses 
that company of charging such high rates of 
passage and freight as to cause serious obstacles 
to the colonization of Hokkaido and the deve¬ 
lopment of industries which, for their successful 
conduct, depend upon the facilities afforded by 
marine transportation. In consequence of the 
exorbitant rates exacted by the big company, 
Hokkaido is placed at a two-fold disadvantage : 
it has to pay high prices for the articles imported 
from the south—which articles constitute (he 
bulk of local requirements—and it is deprived of 
a large portion of the profit derived from every 
commodity shipped from its ports. Referring 
to the harbours in the Tokaido region, our con¬ 
temporary asserts that the Yusen Kaisha takes 
the freight rates of the railway as the basis of its 
own charges. But railway rates are everywhere 
considered decidedly high for the transport of 
goods, when compared with rates for water 
carriage. The result of giving a subsidy of 
880,000 yen per annum to the company is, in 
the Keizai’s opinion, to enable it to monopolize 
almost the whole carrying trade of the country 
and to impede the opening of the island of 
Hokkaido. Public opinion recognises the im¬ 
portance of encouraging the development of 
navigation, but, if things be allowed to go on in 
the present state, our contemporary sees no hope 
of realizing that great object. 


TSUDA SANZo’S FAMILY. 

Application for information as to the condition 
of Tsuda Sanzo’s family has elicited the follow¬ 
ing response from the proper authorities:— 
“Tsuda Sanzo's family resided at Mikami- 
mura, in the Yasu district of Omi, Shiga Pre¬ 
fecture. On the 14th May, Sanzo's elder 
brother, Okainoto Shizuma, came from Uyeno- 
tnachi in the Ahai district of Iga, for the pur¬ 
pose of taking charge of Sanzo’s family. On 
the 18th he left Mikami-mura, taking with him 
Sanzo’s wife, Kyo, his daughter, Milsu, and his 
son, Motohisa. Among the people of the 
neighbourhood some had declared that Tsuda’s 
family must not be allowed to live in the place, 
but others had combatted this idea, maintaining 
that however heinous the man’s crime might be, 
his family could have no connection with it and 
were entirely innocent. The justice of this 
latter view was recognised and the matter went 
no farther. The wife and children, however, 
were not troubled in any way. They left with 
Tsuda's brother. The latter has some little 
property. Tsuda’s family have no savings, but 
are not in any distress. Okamoto Shizuma has 
consulted with their relatives and made arrange¬ 
ments for their support. The wife, Kyo, is a skill¬ 
ed needle-woman and can earn a fair wage, so that 
she is in no need of assistance from strangers, 
nor would she be willing to accept such assist¬ 
ance even though it were offered. She wishes 
only to hide her shame in a life of seclusion.” 

* 

* * 

From the above it will be evident that the 
case does not call for any charitable effort on the 
part of foreigners. We have very serious doubts 
whether such an effort would have been wise 
evenoinder different circumstances, but happily 
the necessity of discussing so delicate a ques¬ 
tion is obviated by the above letter. The con¬ 
cluding paragraphs show that steps were taken 
to ascertain the views of Tsuda’s wife herself, 
and that the unhappy women would only 
be pained by an act of benevolence tending to 
drag her shame into still greater prominence. 
The letter confirms also a fact stated emphati¬ 
cally and distinctly more than once by leading 
vernacular journals, and translated in the columns 
of the local English press, namely, that the idea 
of driving Tsuda Sanzo's family away from 


their home never took practical form, but was 
quickly stifled by the better sense of the majo¬ 
rity. Under such circumstances we cannot but 
express surprise that the correspondent with 
whom the project of a subscription originated, 
should have allowed himself, in a letter written 
the day before yesterday, to repeat his former 
charges against the Japanese. In his last com¬ 
munication to the press he accuses the nation 
of “ mediaeval barbarism,” and of “senseless 
persecution,” and declares that “ the old spirit 
of wolfish unreasoning revenge lives on in their 
hearts.” Now, as this correspondent signs him¬ 
self “ Fair-Play ” and advocates a deed of cha¬ 
rily, it may not be amiss to remind him that the 
principles of fair-play and charity alike require 
a man to be sure of the facts on which he 
founds injurious charges against others. If the 
correspondent lent such ready credence to the 
report published by vernacular journals at the 
outset, why should he altogether ignore the ex¬ 
plicit contradiction subsequently made by the 
same journals ? Charily signifies more than 
mere gifts of money to needy persons. 


THE RADICALS’ MISTAKE. 

The Radical Party has not scored by its last 
move, its extraordinary attempt to induce the 
Cabinet to resign because of the Otsu affair. 
Some good-natured folks say that the Radicals 
were not moved by any serious purpose in 
taking such a step. They knew that the Cabinet 
would pay no manner of attention to their re¬ 
presentation, but they wished to show their con¬ 
stituents that the ball was kept moving, and 
that the Government was not suffered to repose 
on a bed of roses. One imagines, however, 
that they should have been able to devise some 
way of demonstrating their activity without 
making themselves ridiculous. They get soundly 
trounced by several of the leading journals. 
The Kokkai says that the notion of attempting 
to persuade the Cabinet to resign by private re¬ 
presentation is childish and unreasonable. Such 
attempts might be well enough under an ab¬ 
solute monarchy, but where parliament offers a 
constitutional battle-field for fighting out dis¬ 
puted issues, action like that of the Radicals 
becomes ludicrous. If the Matsukata Cabinet 
has committed a blunder, the Ministers, instead 
of being urged to resign, should be held in office 
with an iron chain until the Diet can call them 
to account. Such is the Kokkai s idea, just and 
sensible so far as the Radicals’ action is concer¬ 
ned, but a little eccentric, we venture to think, in 
respect of the last conclusion. The Kokkai s 
mood towards the Government in this particular 
case, savours of vindictiveness. If we accept 
its own version of its sentiments, it would rather 
keep a blundering Cabinet in office six months 
longer, than let it go now unpunished. The 
Choya Shimbun is even more outspoken. It 
likens to old-time Ronins the Radicals and the 
Conservative Peers who are working in the same 
cause. Advice, it observes, is all very well 
among friends, but to knock at the door of a 
man whom one treats uniformly as a stranger, 
if not as a foe, and to advise him to resign a 
position of honour and power, is a trifle silly. 
The Choya is astonished that men of mature 
years and high social position should resort to 
such methods. It concludes that the Radicals 
must be classed among folks whose useful func¬ 
tion cannot be clearly discerned. 

* 

* 41 

The action of the Peers referred to above is 
understood to have taken the form of meetings 
at the Secretariat and discussions having for 
their object the presentation of an address to 
the Sovereign, in the name of the Upper House, 
urging that the Ministry be changed. Of course 
such a step on the part of the Peers would be 
wholly unconstitutional, and we take leave to 
doubt emphatically whether there is any truth 
in the story so far as the mass of the Peers is 
concerned. It is confidently stated that Vis¬ 
count Tani, Count Higashi-kuze, Messrs. Kaye- 
da and Miura, and a few other members of the 
section with which their names are associated 
in the House of Peers, have recently been hold¬ 
ing meetings with closed doors at the Secre¬ 
tariat for the purpose of discussing measures ia 
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connection with the Otsu incident, but it is! 
stated with not less assurance that this course of 
procedure is strongly condemned by the other 
Peers, who justly hold that secret meetings of a 
small section of the House at the Secretariat for 
the purpose of taking action in Slate affairs, 
while the House is not in session, are contrary 
to every principle of constitutional Government. 
If, therefore, Viscount Tani and his followers 
have been behaving as rumour says, they are 
not unlikely to be called very severely to task 
when the House meets in November. 


CBNSORSHIF OP THE PRESS. 

It is evident that the new Regulation as to press 
censorship would have caused much friction 
between the Authorities and journalists had its 
operation been continued. Some newspapers 
described the quantity of matter submitted for 
inspection as so great that to deal with it speedily 
was out of the question. For the sake of celerity 
the examination became superficial, and since 
the censors naturally erred on the side of cau¬ 
tion, matter was struck out that might with per¬ 
fect safety have been published. Moreover, 
there were complaints about inequality in the 
manner of enforcing the Regulation in the pro¬ 
vinces. It will at once be understood that a 
strong disposition to magnify these troubles was 
displayed by opposition journals, but beyond 
question the operation of the Regulation must 
have been exceedingly irksome. On the other 
hand, there is no concealing the fact that the 
newspapers themselves are responsible for their 
misfortunes. Ever since 1887, they have not 
hesitated to drag the foreign affairs of the 
Empire into the arena of party politics. A 
more unpatriotic and imprudent course could 
scarcely have been pursued. In the face of 
such action it becomes almost impossible for 
responsible statesmen to conduct the country's 
foreign affairs satisfactorily. Japanese jour¬ 
nalists above all should have avoided this mis¬ 
chievous proceeding, for Japan’s position to¬ 
wards foreign countries requires particularly 
delicate management. Time and again during 
the past two years have we read with astonish¬ 
ment the articles of certain newspapers which, 
while urging that Treaty Revision could not 
possibly be achieved without the unanimous 
support of the whole nation, nevertheless de¬ 
vote themselves-persistently to preventing any¬ 
thing like unanimity. What could be more 
glaringly inconsistent than to be told at one mo¬ 
ment that solidarity of public opinion is essen¬ 
tial, and the next to have the whole question at 
issue reduced to a mere bone of party conten¬ 
tion ? Of couse there are newspapers to which 
this criticism does not apply, but they are the 
exception. The sinners have been largely in 
the majority, and the chief sinners are precisely 
the journals that distinguished themselves by 
loudest protests against the operation of the 
new Regulation. No one can be satisfied with the 
situation. The evils inseparable from press cen¬ 
sorship generally outweigh any ad vantages achiev¬ 
ed by it. Apart from its inconvenience and dis¬ 
credit, it has the inevitable effect of alienating 
public opinion from the Government, and 
provoking the hostility of journalists to official¬ 
dom. Japanese statesmen are placed in an 
embarrassing situation. They have to deal 
with circumstances on the one hand claiming 
liberty, on the other demanding severity. 

THE WHALER “ NARWHAL.” 

The whaling schooner Narwhal , built and en¬ 
gined by the Yokohama Engine and Ironworks 
(Ld.) for the Eastern Whaling Co., has been 
thoroughly fitted out for the work in which 
she is to engage, and was on Wednesday moved 
fromthe place where she has been lying off the 
French Hatoba to a position outside the South 
Breakwater. She has taken in her store of ex¬ 
plosives and will, as soon as the weather favours, 
proceed on her cruise. The preparation of the 
Narwhal has been hurried forward a good 
deal, but under the skilled and experienced 
superintendence of Captain Bowles and the 
officers and men who have accompanied him 
from the States, her equipment has been as 
thorough as it has been extensive. During the 


cruise nothing will be taken but whale-bone, and 
towards the acquiring of this product, of course 
every appliance on board is designed. 


SAILING RACBS. 

A circular has been issued by the Committee 
of the Sailing Club announcing the following 
races: — 

On Saturday, the 13th June, 1891, theie will be a race 
for the B division. Hart at 2.30 p.m.; Inside ' ourse, once 
round, viz:—1‘roni an imaginary line between the Bathing 
Barge and a flag Moat, around a I'lag Boat off the E end 
nf E. Breakwater, a Hag Boat at Kanagawa, and finish 
between the Bathing Barge and end of the I'rcnch .latoba, 
miles, finish within —3 hours 

On Saturday, the 20th June, 1S91, there will be a race 
for the A division. Start at 2 p.m.;; I tome Course, as 
given above, once round; time limit—4 hours. 

On Saturday, the 27th June, 189c, ther- will be a race 
for the B division; Hart at 2.30 p.m.; Inside Course, as 
given above, once round; finish within 3 hours. 

Note —A rlagboat will be used to mark the E. end of 
E. Break watr. 


THK WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The resignation of Lieut.-General Kalsura, 
Vice-Minister of War, which began to be talked 
of a few days ago. has become an accomplished 
fact. He is succeeded by Major-General Oka- 
sawa Sei (Second Grade Fourth Class), a native 
of Choshu, who distinguished himself in the 
War of 1877. General Katsura’s retirement is 
regarded in some quarters as an additional blow 
to the so-called German section of the Govern¬ 
ment, but that view of the case does not merit 
any special consideration. Three other promo¬ 
tions are gazetted in the War Office. Colonel 
Sano Nobukatsu, of the Cavalry, and Colonel 
Kawamura Kageakira, of the Infantry, become 
Major-Generals, and First-Class Inspector Noda 
Kwattsu becomes Chief Inspector. 


POSTAL STATISTICS. 

The Jtyu says that the number of letters and 
other matters passing through the post during 
the second half of last year was 107,613,619, 
being an increase of 14,984,596 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1889. The 
subdivisions of the total were as follows :— 


Letteis. 32,153.245 

Post cards . 45,688,483 

Newspapers ami Peiiodicals . 22,179,794 

Books . 1,273,570 

Patterns . 96,931 

Agricultural Seeds...-. 28,443 

Letters with money enclosed . 2,700 

Free Let lets . 4,848,742 

Registered Letteis. 1,341,711 


SPECIAL EMBASSY TO RUSSIA. 

It is asserted that the members of the House of 
Peers are disposed to urge the Emperor to ad¬ 
here to his original intention of sending a special 
embassy to Russia in connection with the Otsu 
affair, despite the Russian Government’s protest 
that no such step is necessary. We trust that the 
Peers will not succeed, if indeed they entertain 
any such design, for the Russian Government’s 
disclaimer represents the general view of the 
foreign public. 


A MIXED STORY. 

It may interest the shareholders of the Printing 
and Publishing Company to hear the version 
which the Kokkai gives of their affairs. 
" There have been constant differences of opini¬ 
on between Mr. Dening, editor-in-chief of the 
Japan Gazette, and the owners of that journal, 
and as the friction was incessant, the manager, 
Mr. Anglin, finally dispensed with Mr. Dening’s 
services. But the shareholders, after general 
consultation, decided that the manager was not 
competent, of his own authority, to dismiss Mr. 
Dening, and it is said that they contemplate 
taking legal proceedings shortly against the 
manager. As the latter is sick, however, his 
recovery must be awaited before the suit com¬ 
mences.” 


THB RETIRING MINISTERS. 

Mr. Yoshikawa, the retiring Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, is gazetted a Court Councillor. Counts 
Saigo and Yamada receive no new appointment, 
being already general officers on the active list, 
but it is ordered that they are to be treated in the 


future as Ministers of State. The same Gazette 
announces that Mr. Inouye Ki, hitherto Secre¬ 
tary of the Bureau of Imperial Private Records, 
and Pi ivy Councillor, is relieved front the duties 
of the former office. Nothing is yet known as 
to changes in the Vice-Ministries of the De¬ 
partments affected by the new distribution of 
portfolios. 

FANS. 

Wk read in the vernacular press that the Tokyo 
Kozan-Kaisha was organized originally for the 
purpose of exporting fans, especially the variety 
which does not fold ( uchiwa ). Investigation 
has shown, however, that a larger profit is to 
be made by supplying the home market. No 
workman is willing to undertake the exceeding¬ 
ly cheap and inferior article required by ex¬ 
porters, and the company has accordingly given 
up the idea of exporting. 


THE LADIES' LAWN TENNIS CLUB. 

Wk have been requested by the Committee of 
the Ladies’ Lawn Tennis Club to mention that 
the Yokohama Band will play during the sum¬ 
mer months at the Bluff Gardens every Thurs¬ 
day afternoon from five to seven. 


SALK OF THE '* ALBANY.” 

We are informed by Mr. J. M. Mur, of Kobe, 
that he submitted the steamer Albany to auc¬ 
tion on Saturday last and the price obtained was 
828,000, the cargo being knocked down for 
$ 7 , 552 - 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
-♦- 

The recent changes in the personnel of the 
Cabinet form the principal topic of discus¬ 
sion in the columns of the vernacular press 
during the present week. Having already re¬ 
produced the remarks of, the leading papers 
on this subject, we confine ourselves now to a 
general summary of the views expressed. The 
journals seem to agree in ascribing the re¬ 
signations of Viscount Aoki and Count Saigo 
to a change of policy on the part of the 
Minister President with regard to Treaty Revi¬ 
sion. Thus thinking, they consider it very 
curious that Count Goto has not followed the 
example of these two statesmen, as he, together 
with them, was specially charged with the task 
of conducting the negotiations for Treaty Re¬ 
vision. The resignation of Count Yamada is 
traced back to the time when the date of the 
coining into operation of the Commercial Code 
was postponed ; while that of Mr. Yoshikawa 
is attributed to his desire to follow his patron 
Count Yamagata into retirement. Of the succes¬ 
sors to the outgoing Ministers, Viscount Shina- 
gawa is spoken of in the most respectful and 
sympathetic manner, first on account of his un¬ 
doubted ability and secondly on account of the 
circumstance that he has entered the Cabinet 
very much against his own inclination. But the 
statesman who has attracted the largest share of 
public attention by accepting office at the pre¬ 
sent moment, is Count Ito. At his own request, 
he has no seat in the Cabinet, but the public 
unanimously regard hint as the most important 
acquisition to the Administration. Many papers 
do not hesitate to declare that his entrance into 
the Government has given a considerable degree 
of stability to the Matsukata Cabinet. Some even 
stale that the present Ministry had better he 
called the Ito Cabinet. Several journals also 
blame him for not coming forward as Minister 
President instead of wielding the powers of that 
office behind the curtain. 

• 

* * 

Previous to the recent Ministerial changes, 
the members of the Jiyu-to appointed delegates 
to wait upon the Ministers of State for the pur¬ 
pose of advising them to resign in a body in 
connection with the Otsu affair. There have 
been instances of soshr and men of cognate 
character giving similar advice to statesmen in 
power and to members of the Diet. But the 
public was not quite prepared to find the leading 
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members of a great party like the Jiyu-to .deli¬ 
berately following the example set by the violent 
or mercenary section of political agitators. 
The general public is inclined to view the whole 
business as a sort of practical joke. The lead¬ 
ing papers do not attach much importance to 
it, but the Kokkai and the Yomiuri Shim- 
bun, especially the former, strongly condemn 
“the childish conduct” of the leaders of the 
yiyu-to. The Kokkai observes that if the 
Radical politicians considered the Cabinet 
blameworthy, they should have brought the 
matter before the Representatives of the 
people at the coming session and passed a vote 
of censure or of want of confidence in the ad¬ 
visers of the Crown. To summon the latter to 
resign their posts, as the Jiyu-to leaders have 
done, smacks more of despotism than of con¬ 
stitutional government. The Yomiuri advises 
Japanese politicians to desist from taking such 
abnormal steps, and to approach the Govern¬ 
ment through constitutional avenues on the 
floor of the Diet. 

• • 

The termination of the censorship of the 
press was welcomed with great relief by the 
papers of the capital. They say that the Emer¬ 
gency Ordinance was a disgrace to Japanese 
progress. It did not serve any good purpose ; 
on the contrary, its effect, these papers aver, 
has been to rouse unjust suspicions in the minds 
of foreigners as to the probable meaning of the 
lines mutilated by the censors. The Kokkai 
recommends the Government not again to be 
betrayed into such a fatal blunder by petty 
oflicials, whose mental vision is limited to the 
narrow bounds of the present. The same jour¬ 
nal complains that the censors went beyond 
the terms of the Ordinance itself by erasing 
matters that had no connection with foreign 
relations. 

• * 

Referring to the Tsuda affair, the Kaishin-lo 
organs and a few other papers, notably the 
Kokumin Shimbun and the Choya Shimbun, 
have repeatedly remarked that the Conservatives 
are greatly to be blamed, as their writings have 
been instrumental in reviving the old jo-i spirit, 
of which Tsuda was a fanatical slave. The 
Conservative paper, the Chiusei Nippo (Vis¬ 
count Torio's organ), indignantly rebuts the 
accusation. “ How absurd,” it says, “ to charge 
us with inciting Tsuda Sanzo to attack His Ma¬ 
jesty’s respected guest! Loyally is ever our guid- j 
ing principle.” The Chiusei further remarks that; 
it is extremely misleading to state, as some j 
papers have stated, that the old jb-i spirit has j 
been revived. Such a contingency is, in the! 
opinion of the conservative paper, entirely out-! 
side the pale of possibility. It laments the un- j 
patriotic conduct of certain journalists who, | 
regardless of the interests of their country, are: 
ever on the watch to cast a stigma on the fair; 
name of their opponents, and who, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, have sought to dishonour a con-! 
temporary by charging it with resuscitating a 
spirit belonging to a painful page of history, a, 
spirit that could not fail to be cited by Western 
Powers as a conclusive justification of their ob¬ 
jection to conceding Japan’s demands with re¬ 
ference to Treaty Revision. 

» 

* • 

The Jiyu-to recently issued a manifesto j 
which has not made that party’s situation clearer j 
than before. The document is too long to be j 
reproduced here; but its gist may be sum- 1 
inarised as follows :—That human beings are 
endowed with natural rights; that it is the pri¬ 
mary object of Government to protect those 
rights; that freedom and laisser faire should be 
the guiding principles of Government; that the 
age of contest between intelligence and stupidity 
has passed away, and that we are now in the age 
of contest between riches and poverty; that 
the tendency of European Governments is to 
help the rich to oppress the poor; that in Japan 
more virtuous relations exist between the rich 
and the poor; that the object of the yiyu-to 
is neither to assist the rich nor to oppress the 
poor, but to enable these two classes to obtain 
their just dues. The manifesto goes on to point 
out the course of policy that ought to be follow¬ 


ed in the various branches of the Administra¬ 
tion. The management of domestic affairs, we 
read, should be based on the principle of local 
self-government; in foreign affairs, confidence 
and friendship should be the guiding motives, 
self-defence should be the aim of military and 
naval equipment; finance should be conducted 
economically and in proportion to the resources 
of the people; in agriculture and commerce, 
protection should be given only for the benefit of 
the general public ; education should be directed 
on tiie principle of freedom; the independence of 
the Judiciary should be strengthened ; facilities 
of communication should be extended; the 
rights of the Legislature should be developed. 

* 

• • 

The Liberal organ, the yiyu, in commenting 
upon this manifesto, states that, in days when the 
object of the party was to secure the establishment 
of a constitutional system of government, it was 
thought sufficient to declare the policy of the party 
in general terms. But now that constitutional 
government is an accomplished fact, it is the 
duly of every political party to indicate clearly 
its object and principles, and to declare its 
views in relation to the practical questions of 
the day. In obedience to this duty the yiyu-to 
has anticipated all other parties by issuing its 
manifesto. 

* • 

The Tokyo Shimpo criticises the Liberal 
Party’s manifesto as being ambiguous and in¬ 
accurate. The declarations as to the principles 
upon which the different Departments of State 
should be conducted, will be approved by every 
one without distinction of party or class. 
What is wanted, argues the Tokyo Shimpo, in 
the manifesto of a political parly, is that it 
should indicate how and in what manner those 
guiding principles of administration are to be 
carried into practice, and this is just what the 
yiyu-to’s document hides from the public. 
Our contemporary is of opinion that the Liberal 
party's unwillingness to commit itself to any 
definite course of policy in administrative 
matters, is to be attributed to two circumstances, 
namely, first, that the leaders of the party are 
apprehensive of dissension among their fol¬ 
lowers should they enunciate any definite course 
of policy, and secondly, that they regard such a 
step as not unlikely to impair their prospects of 
alliance with certain other parties. 

• 

* * 

The Minken Shimbun, as the former Rikken 
yiyu Shimbun is now called, made its first 
appearance on the 1st instant, but unfortunately 
that number contained matter deemed by the 
authorities as injurious to the public peace, 
and the paper is still under the ban of suspen¬ 
sion. Besides the offensive article, the same 
issue had a significant editorial about the amal¬ 
gamation of the yiyu-to and the Kaishin-lo. 
The writer, whoever he may be, spoke in 
high terms of the unimpeachable integrity of 
Count Itagaki and of the great ability and 
dauntless courage of Count Okuma. Should 
the two parlies, with such statesmen at their 
heads, combine, they would constitute an 
irresistible body, competent to form a strong 
Ministry at any moment. Such is the gist of 
the articles. It would appear that the ques¬ 
tion of amalgamation has taken a new ‘turn 
by the appearance of the Minken Shimbun, 
which represents in some respects both Liberal 
and Progressionist interests. Mr. Ozaki Yukio 
and Mr. Inukai Ki, the editors of the defunct 
Mimpo, a Kaishin-lo organ, will regularly con¬ 
tribute articles to the Minken Shimbun. 

¥ 

• « 

The Kokkai reproduces from a Chicago paper 
a picture showing the sale of Japanese girls in 
San Francisco, and earnestly calls the attention 
of the Japanese Government and people to the 
steady fall of Japanese reputation abroad. Our 
contemporary has little sympathy for women 
whose presence in foreign lands casts unspeak¬ 
able disgrace on their country, but it cannot 
allow the sale of those unfortunates by public 
auction to pass without entering a strong protest 
against the insult which is thus offered ro this 
country and to humanity. After quoting evil 


reports that prevail in various places about 
Japanese women, the Kokkai observes that the 
spreading of such accounts about Japanese emi¬ 
grants of both sexes is in part to be ascrib¬ 
ed to the jealousy entertained by the Irish 
against the influx of Japanese labour. It there¬ 
fore recommends the Government to make a 
thorough investigation of tiie whole matter be¬ 
fore adopting a definite line of action. The 
Kokkai apparently forgets that the story about 
the sale of Japanese girls by auction in San 
Francisco was proved to be entirely baseless. 

* 

• • 

The yiji Shimpo, writing on the same sub¬ 
ject, objects to any remedial plan which con¬ 
sists in putting restrictions upon the emigration 
of Japanese to foreign countries, not because 
such a plan is injurious, but because it is in¬ 
effectual and impracticable. The reason why 
the present Japanese emigrants abroad princi¬ 
pally consist of the worst type of the people, 
is, in the opinion of our contemporary, to be 
sought in the backward condition of Japa¬ 
nese commercial navigation. Many Japanese 
of honest and industrious type are desirous 
of emigrating to foreign countries where 
they can get more money. But they are de¬ 
terred from carrying out their object by the 
dreary prospect of sailing in a foreign ship 
manned and officered by people of strange 
visage and language. Were there a Japanese 
line of steamers to San Francisco, for example, 
emigrants of the above mentioned class would 
go to the United States, and their presence there 
would contribute to the enhancing of the re¬ 
putation of the whole body of Japanese emi¬ 
grants. Such is the singular argument of the 
yiji Shimpo. 

* * • 

The Hochi Shimbun publishes a report of an 
address on the same subject delivered before 
the Ladies’ Educational Society by Mr. Soyeda 
Juiclii of the Finance Department. He gave 
liis audience a vivid description of the disgust¬ 
ing conduct of Japanese women abroad, and 
expressed the opinion that vigorous laws should 
be enforced to restrain women of doubtful cha¬ 
racter from going abroad. It is important at the 
same time, he went on, to aim at the eradi¬ 
cation of the evil at home. For this purpose 
religion as well as education must be invoked 
as the most potential remedies, and must be 
supplemented by teaching girls of the lower 
class some method of earning a livelihood. 
The lecturer expressed satisfaction that the 
Society which he had the honour of addressing 
contemplated the establishment of a special 
seminary for the poor, and hoped that the pro¬ 
ject would be soon carried into practice. 

* 

* • 

The Tomioka Silk Filature, a Government 
property, is now for sale. Established in 1869, 
it soon became the centre of improvement in the 
manufacture of silk. Filatures established after 
its pattern now number more than a thousand. 
The original educational object of the establish¬ 
ment having been thus amply realized, there 
has been during the past few years a clamour 
for its sale to private individuals. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun calls the attention of the Au¬ 
thorities to the importance of handing over the 
Filature to individuals of sufficient standing and 
wealth—by preference noblemen or respectable 
and wealthy merchants. The Hochi Shimbun, 
while approving in the abstract the sale of the 
Filature, expresses doubts as to the strict con¬ 
stitutionality of the procedure. Since the main¬ 
tenance of the Filature enters into the Budget 
for the current year, the Government, argues the 
Hochi, is not authorized to sell it now, unless 
such a course be necessitated by some unavoid¬ 
able circumstance. Our contemporary further 
questions the wisdom of selling the Filature at 
a time like the present, when the price of silk 
is low and people are reluctant to invest capital 
in sericulture. The Hochi is informed that the 
price at which the Filature is assessed by busi¬ 
ness men of a certain class in Tokyo is about 
30,000 yen, whereas its actual value is over 
250,000 yen. The Authorities are warned 
against parting with it at a nominal figure. 
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THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS. 

- - 

A CHANGE has taken place at the Fo¬ 
reign Office. Viscount Aoki’S resign¬ 
ation was accepted on the 28th ultimo, and 
the following day the fact was officially 
announced, Admiral Viscount Yenomoto 
being at the same time gazetted to the port¬ 
folio of Foreign Affairs. Up to the morn¬ 
ing of the 28th ultimo no such result had 
been anticipated. When Count Yama- 
GATA retired from the control of the Cabi¬ 
net, Viscount Aoki signified his wish to 
resign, but subsequently a compromise 
was effected and he consented to remain 
in office. The intelligence of the attempt 
on the life of the CZAREVITCH made him 
again declare a desire to retire, and it is 
understood that the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs contemplated a similar step. 
When, however, it became evident that 
any change of Ministers at this juncture 
would certainly be misconstrued, that Cabi¬ 
net decided that for the present things 
must remain in statu quo, and by this de¬ 
cision, to which he was a consenting party, 
Viscount Aoki seemed prepared to abide. 
In the forenoon of the 28th instant, how¬ 
ever, for reasons not publicly known, he 
again tendered his resignation, with so 
much insistance that it was finally accept¬ 
ed, and the Official Gazette announced the 
fact the following evening. It is, we 
think, distinctly regrettable that Viscount 
Aoki could not see his way to retain 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs for two 
or three months longer. His resignation 
will unquestionably be attributed to causes 
entirely wide of the mark. Already 
stories of the most fanciful character 
are beginning to circulate, and for a time 
they will obtain credence. So far as the 
Viscount himself is concerned, he probably 
feels little regret at retiring. A man of 
active hopes and high projects, he ac¬ 
cepted the portfolio of Foreign Affairs at 
a time when the chances of achieving any¬ 
thing satisfactory were marred by friction 
within Government circles and among those 
who represent the powers behind the 
Throne. His supposed German proclivities 
also stood in his way, and only now when 
he retires from office will men observe how 
little grounds for attributing to him any such 
bias were furnished by his conduct of the 
Empire’s foreign affairs. In truth, through¬ 
out his tenure of the portfolio, it was with 
Great Britain alone that his negotia¬ 
tions for Treaty Revision were carried on, 
and his principal foreign adviser from first 
to last was an American. If he did not 
accomplish much, it was because nothing 
could possibly have been accomplished, 
not because he failed to obtain the sympa¬ 
thetic cooperation of foreign States. Ad¬ 
miral Yenomoto, who succeeds to the 
portfolio, will make an excellent Foreign 
Minister. A universal favourite, his rela¬ 
tions with the Foreign Representatives 
will certainly be of the most cordial 


character, and it is probable that, for a 
time, no problem of a dangerously vital 
nature will present itself for his solution. 
He is a persona grata with Russia, having 
spent some years in St. Petersburg as 
Japanese Representative, and it will be 
fresh in our readers’ memory that he was 
chosen to proceed thither again to convey to 
the Czar expressions of regret from Japan 
on account of the Otsu affair. That selec¬ 
tion, apart from his qualifications, may pos¬ 
sibly have furnished an additional reason 
for his nomination at this juncture. He will 
have the staunch support of Counts ITO and 
KURODA among the “ occult powers,” and 
he enjoys the respect equally of officials 
and of non-officials. Viscount Aoki is not 
unlikely to proceed to Europe in a diplo¬ 
matic capacity. His own choice would 
doubtlessbetheCourt of St. James’s, where 
he would be entirely removed from the in¬ 
fluences that make the exercise of states¬ 
manship in Japan so difficult at present. 


CABINET CHANGES. 

-♦- 

O N the 31st ultimo the long talked of 
changes in the Cabinet became an 
accomplished fact. The resignations of 
Count Saigo, Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, Count Yamada, Minister of State 
for Justice, and Mr. YoSHJKAWA, Minister 
of State for Education, were definitely ac¬ 
cepted, and their successors appointed 
as follow, namely, Viscount Shinagawa 
Yajiro, First Class of the Third Grade 
and Second Order of Merit, to the port¬ 
folio of Home Affairs ; Count OKI Taka- 
TO, Second Class of the Second Grade 
and First Order of Merit, to the portfolio 
of Education ; and Viscount Tanaka Fujl- 
MARO, First Class of the Third Grade and 
Second Order of Merit, to the portfolio 
of Justice. Viscount SHINAGAWA has 
never before been a member of the Cabi¬ 
net. In 1885, he was appointed Vice- 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and the following year he became Japan¬ 
ese Representative in Berlin. On his 
return from Germany he was nominated 
(November, 1887) a Court Councillor, 
which post he filled until his appoint¬ 
ment to the important portfolio of 
Home Affairs. Viscount SHINAGAWA is 
a native of Choshu. He has always 
been a close friend of Count Ito and 
Count INOUYE, and when the latter re¬ 
signed the portfolio of Agriculture and 
Commerce in 1889, it was expected by 
many people that Viscount Shinagawa 
would be his successor. For several years 
he has been recognised as one of the 
ablest men of his time. His first service 
of special note was performed during the 
Satsuma Rebellion of 1877. Despatched 
by the Government to Kumamoto with 
orders to the garrison at that place to 
hold the castle to the last against the 
rebels, he remained with the beseiged, 
and throughout the long and successful 
resistance made by the troops under Gene¬ 


ral Tani, he distinguished himself by 
courage and fertility of resource. There 
can be no doubt that he brings to the 
Cabinet a large access of administrative 
ability. Still the entrusting of such a port¬ 
folio as that of Home Affairs to an official 
who enters the Cabinet for the first time, 
must be regarded as an exceptional measure. 
On the whole, the public had concluded 
that if Count SAIGO persisted in his resolve 
to retire, Count Goto would probably be 
transferred from the Department of Com¬ 
munications to that of Home Affairs, and 
the inference generally drawn from the 
present distribution of portfolios will doubt¬ 
less be that Count ITO’S influence has been 
paramount. Viscount SHINAGAWA is a 
good German scholar, but a German bias 
has never been attributed to him. The 
manner of bestowing the other two port¬ 
folios is somewhat unexpected. Count 
OKI’S official career has been chiefly con¬ 
nected with the Department of Justice, of 
which he was Minister for several years. 
Under his direction the compilation of the 
new Codes was undertaken, and even after 
his transfer to another office, his influence 
and interest in the Department of Justice 
remained active. On the other hand, Vis¬ 
count Tanaka Fujimaro’s association 
with the Educational Department has al¬ 
ways been very intimate. He served as 
Vice-Minister, and subsequently as Mini¬ 
ster, of that Department during the years 
when the educational system of the em¬ 
pire was in process of elaboration, and his 
recall from the Legation in Paris to re¬ 
sume the portfolio of Education after Vis¬ 
count Mori’s death, was regarded as a 
very probable contingency. Had he been 
appointed to the post which now falls to 
Count OKI’s lot, and vice versa, the dis¬ 
tribution would have appeared to be in 
better consonance with the records of the 
two statesmen. But if Count OKI presided 
over the Judicial Department during an 
important era and with marked success, 
he also held the portfolio of Education in 
1885-6; and if Viscount Tanaka’s prin¬ 
cipal labours were formerly in the cause 
of Education, it can also be said that from 
the time of his appointment to the Privy 
Council in 1890, and during his Ministerial 
residence in Europe, he devoted himself 
chiefly to judicial questions. On the 
whole, therefore, the appointments just 
gazetted cannot be considered incongru¬ 
ous. " Count ITO’S return to the Presi¬ 
dency of the Privy Council was not un¬ 
expected. The EMPEROR desired to have 
the benefit of his advice again, and as the 
Count could not be induced to re-enter 
the Cabinet, the only post possible was 
that of President of the Privy Council. 
Count Ito filled the same post after his 
resignation of the Premiership, but he then 
continued to sit in the Cabinet, which he 
is understood to decline on the present 
occasion. 

Looking at the Cabinet as now or¬ 
ganized, we are constrained to think that 
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the elimination of clan influence has been 
a leading object with its organizers. At 
no time since the Restoration has there 
been a Cabinet so free from Sat-cho ele¬ 
ments and of such a widely representa¬ 
tive character. It is true that three out 
of the nine portfolios are held by Satsuma 
men. But of these portfolios two, those 
of War and the Navy, are in the 
hands of officers specially qualified for 
the posts; officers whose names have been 
written in the same places even on the 
slates prepared by Radical and Progres¬ 
sionist politicians. Besides, the public 
generally recognises that the affairs of the 
Army and Navy lie more or less outside 
the sphere of politics, and that for several 
years to come their control must inevitably 
be entrusted to men of Satsuma or Choshu 
extraction. Indeed the statement may be 
still further narrowed, for though a Satsuma 
official might preside either at the War 
Department or at the Admiralty, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly problematical whether the latter 
Department could be directed by a Choshu 
statesman. Considering, then, the seven 
portfolios, exclusive of the Army and 
Navy, we find that they are distributed 
thus :—Satsuma, one (Count MATSUKATA, 
Finance ; Choshu, one (Viscount Shina- 
GAWA, Home Affairs) ; Hizen, one (Count 
OKI, Education) ; Bakufu, one (Viscount 
YENOMOTO, Foreign Affairs) ; Bishu, one 
(Viscount Tanaka, Justice) ; Toshu, one 
(Count GOTO, Communications), and Ki- 
shu, one (Mr. Mutsu, Agriculture and 
Commerce.) In short the seven portfolios 
are held by representatives of seven dif¬ 
ferent clans. It would be . difficult to de¬ 
vise a distribution more conspicuously in¬ 
consistent with the much talked of Sat- 
Cho supremacy. Whether the force of 
circumstances has brought about this state 
of affairs, or whether it has been deli¬ 
berately contrived, we cannot pretend to 
say. At all events that target against 
which so many political shafts have been 
discharged during the past few years, the 
Jojitsu Seifu, has now become a some¬ 
what impalpable mark. 


THE NEW CABINET. 

-4- 

T HE four changes in the Cabinet, 
gazetted on the 31st ultimo, followed 
so closely on the heels of the Otsu disaster 
that we cannot be surprised to find certain 
vernacular journals connecting the two 
events. Others, however, scout the no¬ 
tion. The Jiji Shimpo forcibly points out 
that no Cabinet could justly be held re¬ 
sponsible for such an incident as the out¬ 
rage at Otsu. TSUDA Sanzo’S deed was 
beyond all human powers of foresight or 
prevention. It might have happened in 
the best regulated State conceivable, and 
the Jiji declines to believe that one crimi¬ 
nal's dementia was directly or indirectly 
responsible for the recent convulsion in 
the Cabinet. Yet, while professing this 
confidence, the Jiji allows itself to urge 


that the Cabinet should be proof against 
any perturbation in connection with un¬ 
foreseen incidents—advice not altogether 
consistent with its context. We are dis¬ 
posed to think that in this, as in so many 
other cases, the truth lies between the 
extreme views taken by the two sections 
of the press. Some of the recent changes 
had become inevitable before the Otsu 
incident, and their consummation was pro¬ 
bably postponed rather than precipitated 
by that unhappy business. But others 
can scarcely be included in the same 
category. Up to the very eve of Viscount 
Aoki’S resignation the inopportune cha¬ 
racter of any immediate reconstruction of 
the Cabinet is said to have been fully 
recognised. None the less the tempo¬ 
rary solidarity resulting from that con¬ 
viction was suddenly and unexpectedly 
disturbed, and unless the disturbing cause 
was connected, directly or indirectly, with 
the affair of May nth, its source becomes 
exceedingly difficult to conceive. What¬ 
ever may be said of Count Yamada and Mr. 
YoSHIKAWA, it is probable that Count Sai- 
GO and Viscount AoKI found themselves 
constrained to yield to circumstances which 
history will scarcely pronounce rational or 
adequate. For the rest, the comments of 
the vernacular press confirm the impression 
that the manner of re-casting the Cabinet 
is intimately connected with the question 
of clan Government. The Ministers of 
State, all of them ready enough to 
meet the views of outside politicians in 
this matter, set themselves to organize a 
Cabinet free from any trace of the old 
Sat-Cho preponderance, and so far as that 
aim is concerned, they have undoubtedly 
succeeded. But is the situation radically al¬ 
tered ? Assuredly not. A nation has to be 
content with the best administrative instru¬ 
ment at its disposal, and that instrument, 
in Japan’s case at present, is clan combina¬ 
tion. The country begins to cry out for 
a stable Cabinet. No wonder. But would 
party government produce stable Cabi¬ 
nets ? An answer is furnished most un¬ 
equivocally by the Radical Party's latest 
performance. Its has resolved itself into 
a number of Committees to urge upon Mi¬ 
nisters of State the necessity of resigning 
en masse in consequence of Tsuda Sanzo’S 
attempt upon the life of the CZAREVITCH. 
And these are serious politicians ! These 
are the men who ask to be entrusted withthe 
management of the empire’s affairs ! These 
are the men to whom a section of the na¬ 
tion looks for a stable Cabinet! For the 
past three years the question of united 
Cabinet responsibility has been a promi¬ 
nent plank in the Radical platform, and 
now we are supplied with a practical de¬ 
finition of their idea of responsibility. The 
Kaishin-to , we imagine, would scoff at 
such a notion ; and indeed it is on the 
Kaishin-to that the country’s hopes of a 
sound and intelligent Opposition must 
gradually centre. Its leader, Count Oku- 
MA, is one of the very greatest of Japanese 


statesmen, and the whole course of the 
Party’s procedure ever since its formation 
has been marked by a degree of sobriety and 
deliberation conspicuously absent from the 
conduct of its political rivals in opposition. 
Nothing is easier than to demonstrate that 
factors owing their strength to feudal con¬ 
nections ought not to be prominent in the 
administration of a State which has turned 
its back finally on feudalism. Nothing is 
easier than to allege, as several news¬ 
papers now allege, that the Cabinet must 
attribute its vicissitudes to the incongruity 
of the influences constantly presiding at 
its organization. But the question for 
practical men is, what politicians are pre¬ 
pared to undertake the direction of State 
affairs. Dispense with the great clan 
leaders who have made Japan what she is 
to-day; who overthrew feudalism; who 
constructed on its ruins an edifice of public 
administration not unworthy of compari¬ 
son with Occidental models; who gave 
the State good laws; who established 
security of life and property; who built 
up systems of judicature, police, posts, 
telegraphs, railways, finance, mercantile 
marine, and local government; who have 
conferred on the nation representative in¬ 
stitutions—dispense with these men, and 
what follows? We cannot tell. This only 
we know, that the country possesses no 
political party even approximately strong 
enough to administer the State ; that the 
coteries calling themselves parties are in¬ 
capable of permanent fusion even by the 
heat of a great national issue ; and that 
the Radicals, who aspire to rule, have just 
shown themselves the victims of such light¬ 
headed phantasies as would disqualify and 
discredit a far more powerful combination. 
There is a time for everything, and the 
time has not yet come for party govern¬ 
ment in Japan. The Cabinet has now 
virtually emerged from the shadow of the 
Sat-Cho sway. But to whom does it owe 
its re-construction ? To the same states¬ 
men who ably directed it in former years, 
and whose direction, whether concealed or 
revealed, is just as indispensable to-day as 
it was then. Let us have a strong, firm 
Government, cry the agitators. And then 
they define what is meant by strength and 
stability, namely, a Cabinet that shall run 
to lay its portfolios at tlie feet of the So¬ 
vereign should any unit of the thirty-six 
million Japanese subjects commit a strik¬ 
ing crime. 


THE SEISMOLOGICA L SOCIETY. 
-♦- 

T HE list of resolutions which were 
considered at the special meeting 
of the Seismological Society on Friday, 
show, we fear, that the Society is on 
the eve of dissolution. That the fact 
will be not only regretted by the public 
but also a distinct loss to Japan, goes 
without saying. Even those who take no 
scientific interest in seismic problems have 
come to regard the Society as in some 
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sort an old friend, while from others it 


receives support and admiration for the ( 
sake of its valuable labours, and of the 
little band of untiring investigators who 
founded it and have so bravely maintained 
it through all these years. Its Transac¬ 
tions occupy on our book-shelves a place 
only second to that occupied by the in¬ 
valuable volumes of the sister society, the 
Asiatic, and all of us seem to have a 
share, however remote, in the high re¬ 
putation it has won. Knowing something 
of the great difficulties with which the 
Society has had to contend, and ob¬ 
serving how successfully it has overcome 
them, we had learned to consider it an in¬ 
stitution proof against all vicissitudes. 
And indeed its Transactions as well as the 
accounts submitted to the last meeting, 
show that neither matter for publishing 
nor money to publish is wanting. If the 
Society expires, it will be not of inanition 
but of deliberate choice. In one respect 
this is fortunate : it would have been pain¬ 
ful to see our old friend die of decay and 
starvation. From another point of view, 
however, regret is made keener by the re¬ 
flection that its cause is not inevitable. 
The Society might retain its organization 
and continue its work as before, could it 
reconcile itself to the neglect of its meet¬ 
ings shown by the members, and especial¬ 
ly by the Japanese members. There is 
nothing surprising in the general fact that 
few persons are sufficiently energetic to 
attend lectures at fixed times dealing with 
a particular and recondite branch of phy¬ 
sical research, when they know that they 
can read the lectures afterwards at their 
leisure. For that the Seismologists must 
have been always prepared. But the atti¬ 
tude of the Japanese involves special con¬ 
siderations in the case of an association 
the working members of which are chiefly 
Professors in the Japanese University or 
employes of the Japanese Government. 
Such a Society has to regard not only the 
fact of Japanese abstention, but also its 
motive. In this case there appears to be 
a motive apart from mere listlessness or 
indifference. The Japanese are willing 
enough to pursue seismological investiga¬ 
tions, as in their own Chiri Kyoku, or in 
the Science College of the University, but 
they seem to thiuk that the results of such 
investigations ought to be reserved for the 
pages of the Journal of the College of 
Science, instead of appearing in the Tran¬ 
sactions of the Seismological Society. We 
cannot be surprised at this. In so far, 
indeed, as the foreign character of the 
Society deters Japanese co-operation, if it 
does at all act as a deterrent, there is no 
excuse to be made. But the Japanese 
men of science in the University owe 
their energies in the first place to the 
Journal of the College of Science, a pub¬ 
lication necessitating steady original re¬ 
search, and probably absorbing all the 
material at their comman.d. It is natural 
that they should give the preference to 


that Journal. They are in a measure 
bound to do so. To such a feeling 
the leading members of the Seismolo¬ 
gical Society would, of course, take no 
exception. On the contrary, it is pro¬ 
bably out of deference to a sense of con¬ 
flict between the interests of the Transac¬ 
tions and of the Journal, and because of a 
desire to eliminate every source of friction 
from the path of scientific research, that 
they are resolved to dissolve their associ¬ 
ation. On the other hand, two considera¬ 
tions present themselves ; considerations 
which the Japanese, on their part, cannot 
fail to respect. The first is that all Japan¬ 
ese activity in registering and studying 
seismic phenomena in the observatories 
and the University, is a direct outcome 
of the work of the Seismological Society, 
and it would be contrary to justice as well 
as to the interests of science that the 
foreign members, the fathers and founders 
of Seismology iu Japan, should quietly 
efface themselves at this stage. The 
second consideration is that a general 
journal of science hardly meets the re¬ 
quirements of Seismology in Japan. 
There must be many semi-scientific 
papers, many brief records and stati-1 
sties, many short accounts of less import¬ 
ant classes of phenomena, which, while 
finding no fitting place in the pages of 
the Journal of the Science College, have 
interest and value and are well deserving 
of preservation from a Seismic point of 
view. Influenced by these reflections, the 
members have resolved that though dis¬ 
solving their organization as a Society, 
they will found a Journal of Seismology, 
of which Professor J. Milne, F.R.S., shall 
be conducter and proprietor. Probably 
no other course was open, but we cannot 
without very great regret record the de¬ 
mise of an association which the labours 
of men like MlLNE, Gray, Ewing, Knott 
and others have made famous throughout 
the length and breadth of the Continents; 
an association which inaugurated Seismic 
science in Japan, and has incalculably aided 
to bring the name of this empire to the 
notice of the Western world. 


ENG It A VING ON META L S IN JA PA N 
-♦- 

T HEquestion whether engraving on me¬ 
tals has been successfully practised by 
Japanese artizans, and is still possible to 
them, having been lately raised, we ex¬ 
pressed surprise that any doubt could exist 
on such a subject, iu view of the fact that 
most exquisite work of this character is in 
the hands of all collectors of Japanese ob¬ 
jects of virtu. Our position is challenged 
by a writer who claims that he “ can cer¬ 
tainly give us points in this branch of art,” 
and says that we are “evidently unable to 
distinguish beLween the inlaid metal work, 
such as is usually done in shibuichi, carved 
or raised work as seen in tsuba , and en¬ 
graving in gold and silver pure and 
simple.” He makes other courteous state¬ 


ments which, with his permission, we will 
leave unnoticed. Since the subject has 
interest for many readers, and since these 
singular doubts have arisen, it will not be 
amiss to mention one or two elementary 
facts. Inlaying or damascening, called in 
Japan zogan , has been successfully prac¬ 
tised for many centuries. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, it is divided into two classes, hon-zogan 
and 7 iuno-tne-zogan. The former is much 
the more difficult of execution. The design 
has to be cut in furrows, of which the bottom 
is wider than the top, so that their section 
is that of a truncated cone. Into these 
under-cut furrows the metal for inlaying is 
hammered until it fills the furrow com¬ 
pletely, the “splay” of the lower por¬ 
tion holding the strip firmly in - its place. 
The work is then polished. Sometimes 
the inlaid pattern is in relief— i.e. the 
strips of inlaid metal project above the 
furrow—when it receives the name of 
taka-zogan. Sometimes it is cut level with 
the surface, and becomes hira-zogan (flat 
inlaying). The second-class, nuno-me- 
zogan, or “linen-mesh inlaying,” differs 
from the first only in the shape and depth 
of the grooves. Japanese tradition says 
that the origin of this kind of work is, 
Moresque. It derived its name from the 
fact that in the first examples the surface 
was “ scored ” in a pattern of meshes. 
Into these meshes a leaf of the inlaying 
metal was beaten, the surface being sub¬ 
sequently polished. The process, simpler, 
quicker but much less durable than that of 
hon-zogan } subsequently came to be ex¬ 
tended to designs of all kinds, retaining, 
however, its original appellation of 
“ linen-mesh inlaying.” The hon-zogan 
method has been known and practised in 
Japan since the eighth century at least. 
Splendid specimens of it on forged iron 
armour of the 16th and 17LI1 centuries, are 
preserved among the heir-looms of many 
Japanese families. Its application to cast 
iron dates probably from the 18th century. 
Rein gives an excellent account of this. 
He describes the curious and ingenious 
method by which the surface of cast iron, 
ordinarily too hard and brittle to be work¬ 
ed with the hammer, chisel, and burin, 
is decaburised until its structure becomes 
capable of elaborate treatment. The writer 
referred to above speaks of “ inlaid metal 
work such as is usually done in shibuichi.” 
He probably means inlaying with skibu- 
ichi. Gold, silver, and shibuichi are the 
metals usually employed for the inlaid de¬ 
sign, the body of the piece being iron, 
shakudo, or bronze. Turning now to the 
kind of work probably most familiar to 
foreigners, namely niku-bori, or carving in 
relief, we find an immense number of 
specimens unsurpassed by the artists of 
any other country for beauty, delicacy of 
execution, and extraordinary skill of mani¬ 
pulation. We need not dwell upon these. 
The usu-niku-bori (carving in low re¬ 
lief), the taka-bori (carving in high re¬ 
lief), and the combinations of both with 
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uchi-dashi (repouss6) inlaying, and so 
forth, are well known to every collector of 
Japanese art objects. But there remains 
another class of work, apparently little 
observed by some connoisseurs—if we may 
take this latest critic as a type—which the 
Japanese themselves value very highly, 
aud in which, according to our opinion, 
some of the most striking examples of 
their handicraft is to be found. Neither 
Rein nor Anderson dwells much on this 
branch of the metal worker’s art, but that 
the former appreciated its excellence is 
evident from a passage in his admirable 
chapter on “ metal industry,” where he 
says:—“The wonderful skill with which 
apparently insurmountable difficulties in 
damascening, chasing , and other work are 
overcome, surprises us no less than the 
great ability to work effective colour com¬ 
binations, and the means of their repre¬ 
sentation.” Engraving on metal has, in 
truth, been carried to a pitch of marvellous 
success by the Japanese. There are two 
varieties, the ke-bori, or hair-cutting, and 
the kata-kiri, or hard cutting. The for¬ 
mer corresponds with what is usually called 
“engraving” in the West. The lines are 
exceedingly fine, and for the most part of 
uniform depth and thickness. It is of 
considerable antiquity in Japan, and as 
some of the decorative designs bear a close 
resemblance to those seen in the well- 
known Moradabad and Baroda wares, 
Indian affinities have been attributed to 
the art. This point, however, does not 
concern us here. What we have to note 
is merely that the ke-bori style of engrav¬ 
ing in Japan exhibits delicacy and accu¬ 
racy which will bear comparison with the 
finest engraver’s work of any country or 
any period. But it is in the kata-kiri that 
the Japanese engraver achieves his most 
remarkable results. Using his tagane with 
all the feeling and strength that a skilled 
painter puts into his brush, he cuts upon 
the surface of the metal lines of vary¬ 
ing depth, every one of which is a 
study. An experienced connoisseur can 
identify the hand of any of the great 
masters by special qualities always pre¬ 
sent in their engraving. In fact the 
connoisseur’s education commences by 
learning the iye-bori of the thirteen genera¬ 
tions of the GOTO family. All these things 
are so well known to every student of 
Japanese art that we are astounded to hear 
them denied after the sweeping fashion of j 
our critic. On the other hand, we can j 
well understand the difficulties experi¬ 
enced by any one in attempting to have 
foreign designs engraved in Japan. Such 
work is novel to the Japanese, and a 
first-class artizan would be unwilling to 
undertake it. Doubtless if a design charac¬ 
teristic of Japan were offered to a Euro¬ 
pean engraver, he would hesitate to at¬ 
tempt its reproduction, or attempting, 
would produce something far inferior to 
the original. Another point is that the 
Japanese artizan has no idea of economiz¬ 


ing the quantity of metal employed to 
produce a particular shape. He will make a 
silver cream-ewer or card-case so heavy 
and massive as to be absolutely inconveni¬ 
ent, and of course needlessly costly. This 
defect is not apparent in the case of uten¬ 
sils of traditional forms and for native 
uses: it shows itself only in objects of 
foreign shapes, and designed for purposes 
strange to the workman. So far asconcerns 
the question of engraving, however, there 
can be no shadow of doubt that the ability 
of the Japanese is of the very highest order, 
and that the work of this class done by 
them in the past, and still done, will support 
comparison with the achievements of the 
most renowned Western artists. 


COR RESPONDENCE. 

- ♦- 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE DOG? 

To thb Editor of thk “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, — Has it ever occurred to you that there 
are in Yokohama more “orphan dogs” than 
is absolutely essential to either the prosperity 
or happiness of her citizens? The fact has been 
brought to my ears of late, with a clarion voice. 
The most common remaik of a stranger is 
" What a wealth of dogs you have.” But the 
suffering is not confined to transients. We all of 
us come in for a share, and sometimes for more 
than our share. As the warm weather necessitates 
the opening of our windows at night, this curse 
becomes more noticeable in summer. There has 
not a night passed for several weeks in which I 
have not been waked once or more times by the 
howling of dogs. Of course we have all experienced 
this to some extent, and when, as in my own case, 
the animals are owned by a man who thinks more 
of them than of the comfort, or even the expressed 
opinions, of the neighbourhood, there seems lobe 
no help for it. But when as is generally the case, 
the annoyance is caused by animals having no 
owners, who are a disgrace to our streets in day 
time and a curse to all lovers of an unbroken night's 
rest—the case is altered. These mangy, half 
starved, homeless brutes are on hand—“ fifty score 
strong” for concerts at night. They are so far 
from being of any use to any one that they are 
universally haled. They get enjoyment out of 
living, commensurate with the agony they cause 
sensitive eyes and ears. Not only unhappy them¬ 
selves, they render every one else unhappy. Why 
not kill them? We know they are a nuisance to 
eye and ear—a disgrace to the city—a terror to 
all who know anything of the horrors of hydro¬ 
phobia. Aud the only reason I can see for 
their being permitted to drag their festering car¬ 
casses about our streets by day, and penetrate, 
with their discordant voices the piivacy of our 
nightly slumbers, is rank negligence on the part 
of some one. I presume it is the duty of the City 
Government to keep our streets free from live, as 
from dead, nuisances. Why not let some of our 
ornamental and doubtless capable policemen 
practise on vagrant dogs. 

At any rate, iit any manner, aud at any cost, 
free us from this nuisance, the disgraceful pro¬ 
minence of which is rendered more prominent 
from the very fact that it is unnecessary and can 
be cured in a week, with no cost aud but little 
trouble on the part of our leisurely police force. 

Yours feelingly, A. G. SUFFERER. 

May 30th, 1891. 


A PLEA FOR MISSION SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, — I do not wish to dwell on the comments 
made recently in the Kokkai on the “personnel” 
of missionaries. Missionaries are human beings 
—therefore fallible. They cannot hope to escape 
or disarm criticism. Their only desire is to 
deserve adverse criticism as little as possible. 

It is not the first lime that the sweeping charges, 
made recently in the Kokkai, against mission 
schools have been brought to the notice of mis¬ 
sionaries. It is a part of a missionary’s experi¬ 
ence that he is often obliged to listen to adverse 
criticism of his effoits from those to whom he is 
devoting his life. 

It may he interesting to the Kokkai to know 
that there is no reluctance on the part of mission¬ 


aries to avail themselves of the advice of competent 
aud expeiienced educators in the conduct of their 
schools. 

When such criticism has aiisen, every effort 
to ascertain specifically in what respect the schools 
are wanting has been made. It will be regard¬ 
ed as a favour, I believe, by all missionaries 
engaged in school work, if the Kokkai or 
other competent critics will point out in detail 
wherein mission schools have failed to meet the 
needs of Japan. Sweeping charges we have 
found ineffectual. We have come to do good, not 
evil to Japan. But is not so pronounced a verdict 
premature? When the Japanese farmer plants 
Iris rice in the spring how eagerly the heavens 
are scanned ; how earnestly rain and sunshine at 
the proper season are prayed for; how the gods 
are implored. But it is not until the 210th day 
is passed that he can say with certainty whether 
his crop is a success or failure. ■ Has the 210th day 
of mission schools passed? 

Thanking the Japan Mail for its kindly refer¬ 
ence to the fact “that by the aid of these schools, 
hundreds of the youth of Japan who -would other¬ 
wise have been left in comparative ignorance, 
have been educated and fitted to fill useful places 
in society,” I would beg to add a word of per¬ 
sonal experience. 

One of our pupils married a rising man in 
official life—a man faithful and efficient—as is 
proved by the many embassies he has been sent 
on. A letter from him in my possession says— 
“ My little daughter, now 6 years of age, shall as 
soon as old enough enter the school her mother 
was educated in.” This is only one of many 
instances to prove that the 2lotn day of mission 
schools has not come, but is approaching. 

Thanking you, and enclosing my card. 

Yours truly, 

AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

May 29th. 


FREE COINAGE. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,— The Japan Gatette of the 27th inst. con¬ 
tains an article on the “ Free-Coinage Question.” 
The writer evidently thinks that all that is woi ill 
knowing about the coinage of silver money aud 
the effects thereof can be gained by the reading of 
it. I take the article as being best read beginning 
with the last proposition. “To put the matter in 
a simple form it amounts to this: The Govern¬ 
ment lakes a piece of silver worth only 80 cents, 
puts a stamp on it, and declares by law it shall be 
considered wotlh 100, and those living under that 
law are compelled to receive the article at that 
price. But the law of that country cannot in the 
slightest degree affect the price in other counu ies.” 
“ In this country the metal circulating medium is 
all that can be desired; Japan’s coinage is an 
honour to her. The ring of it is true and upright.” 
Just so. But what then. The Japanese yen, 
is ever a yen, a good and honest coin as was ever 
made, but, unfortunately lor the holder thereof, it 
has only bullion value because it is not exchange¬ 
able with gold. The silver coins of England, of 
France, of Italy, of the United States are as good 
as gold, as are the silver coins of all gold standard 
countiies. No matter what the price of silver 
bullion, the silver coins of the gold standard 
countries never fluctuate in value. The stamp of 
the Government Mint makes the bullion coin as 
good as gold coin. Now I go to the first para¬ 
graph of the article. 

“ When the United States Government suddenly 
appeared in the money market as a wholesale 
buyer of silver, the vacillating value was felt the 
whole world over, the market value of the dollar 
fluctuating almost hourly.” What dollar, or whose 
dollar fluctuated in value? It was not the dollar 
of any gold standard country. The Japanese 
silver yen fluctuated in value; the rupee of India 
fluctuated in value. The silver of China fluc¬ 
tuated in value ; old silver ware fluctuated in value. 
The dollar of the United Stales did not fluctuate 
in value the one thousandth part of a cent. The 
writer says: “ By the term Free Coinage is meant, 
as many of our readers doubtless know, that the 
United Slates mints shall be at liberty to flood the 
markets with any quantity of silver coins, and that 
there shall be no law restricting the period of such 
flooding.” This is not so; it is a mistake. Free 
coinage does not implicate the Government at all, 
but fiee coinage, as demanded by the American 
people, is that any citizen being a holder of silver 
bull ion may take it to the mints and demand its 
coinage into silver dollars, and dollars only. Free 
Coinage does not suppose that the Government 
will coin a single silver dollar on its own account. 
The writer says further, “The law of the land 
declares that 80 per cent, shall be considered 100 ; 
(sic). A Government like the United Stales can of 
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course strike off any number of coins and declare by 
law that the dollars with 80 per cent, of silver in it is 
equal to a dollar with ioo per cent." How strange ! 
Evidently the writer can learn very much more 
than is at his command at present in regard to 
the silver problem. I advise him to wait with what 
patience he can until the.next American Congress 
convenes, wait until a free coinage bill is passed 
by that Congress, before he further ventilates 
what he does not know about silver money. The 
Gazette had better hasten to enlighten the " British 
capitalists in the States who have debts fixed on a 
gold basis ” of the danger because of the accumu¬ 
lation of silver!! I had supposed that the idea 
had exploded ere this which attributed the fall in 
the price of silver to the coinage of dollars by the 
United States mints. If the suspicion that a free 
coinage measure would be passed by the last 
American Congress caused the -value of silver to 
advance to within 6 per cent, of its old value as 
compared with gold, making the silver yen of Ja¬ 
pan good for 95 gold cents in the money market 
of the world, is it not well to suppose that had the 
bill been actually pased silver would have re¬ 
sumed its old time gold value and maintained it. 


DECORATION DAY. 


The question as to the advisability of free coinage 
of silver has assumed in the United States an 
importance that it demands. The thinking masses 
of the people, as forecast by the results of the last 
general election for members of the House of Re¬ 
presentatives, which will assemble in Congress in 
November next, have determined that free coinage 
of silver shall be made the law of the land. The 
friends of silver will be in a overwhelming majority 
in the next congress; a free coinage bill will be 
passed, and if President Harrison, who is in lead¬ 
ing strings held by the gold standard advocates, 
should veto it, his political life will end with his 
present tenure of his office, and the Republican 
party will fall to pieces because of it. I prognosti¬ 
cate that the Republican and the Democratic 
parties, as well as the Farmers’ Alliance, will 
nominate candidates pledged to the free coinage 
of silver. Free coinage will be established in the 
United States. The silver yen, now worth 78 cents 
in gold will command 100 cents in gold, as it did 
when it was first coined, and what it should be 
worth to-day but for the war that the holders of 
gold have made upon silver. 

Yours truly, X. 

Yokohama, May 29th, 1891. 


SUCCOUR TO TSUDA SANZO’S FAMILY 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —Having noticed a letter signed “ Fair 
Play” in last night’s Herald , under the above 
heading, and fully sympathizing with and approv¬ 
ing of the sentiments of the writer, I herewith beg 
to hand you yen 3 as a contribution towards a sub¬ 
scription for a similar purpose which I would 
respectfully request you to open in your paper. 

I would suggest that it would be a graceful act 
on the part of the ladies of the foreign community 
to extend the hand of sisterly charity to the wife 
of this unhappy man in her distress and sorrow— 
remembeiing that while she is perfectly guiltless 
of participation in the husband’s crime, yet the im¬ 
prisonment for life of the bread-winner means life¬ 
long misery to her also. The Court has unfortu¬ 
nately been obliged to inflict punishment, but 
charity towards the innocent who are suffering for 
the guilty is imperative and a universal duty. 
Therefore:— 

Though Justice be thy plea consider this 
That, in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

Tsuda Sanzo's hand was directed against a fo¬ 
reigner—what can be more meet than to show the 
Japanese nation that foreigners can forget, and 
while agreeing that it is correct to punish the cri¬ 
minal, preach a sermon by deeds—more eloquent 
than words—that Christianity is a living faith and 
not a mere dead creed among us. The people 
who have behaved so badly to this family in their 
native village, and the newspapers who have so bit¬ 
terly reviled them, evidently believe in “an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” but we can teach 
them by our deeds on this occasion that Europeans 
can sympathize with no such barbarity, and, on the 
contrary, have hearts large enough to pity and 
help even those who might have been counted 
enemies under different circumstances. 

Apologizing for trespassing on your valuable 
space, 

Yours respectfully, JUSTICE. 

Yokohama, May 30th, 1891. 


The touching and impressive ceremony in which 
Americans lake part once every year—the decora¬ 
tion of the graves of the “ Nation’s Dead ”—was 
conducted on Saturday forenoon with all suitable 
observances by detachments from the U.S.S. Mo- 
nocacy, and was attended by a large number of 
the residents of Yokohama of all nationalities. 
Usually on this station the celebration of Decora¬ 
tion Day has been confined to the landing of a 
small parly from any man-of-war that might be in 
the harbour, to lay flowers on the graves of Ameri 
can soldiers and sailors, but in 1889 a welcome 
departure was made from this custom, and the 
community was permitted to witness the cere¬ 
mony, conducted with all the dignity and so¬ 
lemnity that could be imparted to it by the pre¬ 
sence of men from the ships of war in the port, 
the delivery of an oration and the recital of an 
original poem appropriate to the occasion. The 
orator then was Comrade Tilden of the Omaha, 
and the poet of the ceremony was Lieut. Foster. 
For the celebration of 1891 Dr. Eldridge consented 
to deliver the oration, and by a happy coincidence 
Lieut. Foster's presence in Yokohama allowed 
him to fill a part similar to that which he discharg¬ 
ed in 1889. Had the Alliance remained in harbour, 
instead of being despatched to China, consequent 
upon recent troubles there, the event would have 
benefited by the presence of a larger number of 
marines and blue-jackets, and the detail of officers 
who walked beside Admiral Belknap would have 
formed a more imposing array, but the ceremony 
was not permitted to suffer materially in impres¬ 
siveness by their absence. 

Shortly after ten in the forenoon the detachment 
from the Monocacy , consisting of the band (nuin 
bering a score of performers) a similar number of 
marines, and over sixty blue jackets landed from the 
ship, and were duly formed and proved in com¬ 
panies on the Bund near the Grand Hotel. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander Richards was in command, 
Ensign Bryan acting as his adjutant. The line 
of march to the cemetery was then taken up, the 
band heading the column, next the marines, 
then the bluejackets; the officers of the Mono¬ 
cacy followed; then came a dozen veterans, mostly 
from the ship, and lastly those members of the 
general public who had elected to accompany thede- 
tachment from the landing place. On entering the 
cemetery the detachment, the band playing “ Ge¬ 
neral Grant’s Funeral March,” proceeded at once 
to the Oneida enclosure where, in a space marked 
off by iron rails, on the brow of a bluff removed 
from the din and clamour of the native crowd that 
thronged up to the fence on the Bluff road, fringed 
by umbrageous trees through which shimmered 
blue patches of the bay, the column erected to the 
memory of those who died on the Oneida stood in 
a thicket of miniature flags. Marching half round 
the spot the marines were drawn up with their left 
wing to the monument; the blue jackets formed 
two sides of a square, the officers a third, while the 
baud took up a position in which they were par¬ 
tially hid by the trees that surround the scene, and 
by the tall pyramidal flower offerings which Japan¬ 
ese custom has made familiar to residents in this 
country. 

After a minute’s rest, the order “uncover” was 
given, and Rev. Mr. Loomis delivered thefollowing 
invocation :—Oh Thou who art King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, we rejoice that we are under the 
government of a Being who is not only Almighty but 
righteous and wise and good, and that all things 
are appointed and arranged by Thy paternal care. 
We recognize especially at this time Thy gracious 
hands in the past history of our nation, and we 
thank Thee for its wonderful growth and its pre¬ 
sent greatness and prosperity. We especially 
thank Thee that through various conflicts Thou 
hast been her helper and guide, and that to-day 
peace and happiness are the portion of a great 
and united people. Make 11s mindful of the 
sacrifices that have been made to preserve her 
unity and highest welfare. And may we be truly 
thankful to and honour those who have gained 
for us the privileges and blessings that we now 
enjoy. May the heroic deeds of the past be a 
stimulus to us to do our part in whatever field we 
are called to act. Help us to realize that we 
should live not simply for to-day, but so that when 
we are gone the world shall be made better by our 
influence and example. As we gather to do honour 
to those who have departed, may we dedicate our¬ 
selves anew to promote the peace and welfare of 
our beloved land. Bless our country. Bless those 
who are gathered here to-day. Bless the people 
of Japan. Bless the homes that have been made 
desolate by the loss of dear ones whom they shall 
meet here no more. Prepare us all for the final 
summons to Our Father’s house above ; and to the 
Father, Son and Spirit, will we give the praise for 
ever. Amen. 


The men then resumed their caps and helmets 
while the band played the hymn “The Sweet Bve 
and Bye.” r 

Dr. Eldiidge, sometime a major in the U.S. 
Volunteers, who stood at one corner of the square, 
behind a small table covered with bouquets, then 
delivered his oration. He said:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— Fellow Citizens, and 
brethren of the Army and Navy of the United 
States : To-day, in our native land, our people are 
met, by tens of thousands, to honour the memory of 
those who died that we and our children, might 
still enjoy, unbroken and undimiuished, the proud 
heritage bequeathed to us by the fathers of the 
Republic. Many, ah, many, were they who so 
died, ere yet the end was accomplished, and, of 
the men who fought yet lived to see the mighty 
5 ^ ,u RRl e coded, the roll-call day by day grows 
shorter. But now we mourn two great ones, lately 
gone; in Sherman, type of all that is best in sol¬ 
dierly manhood, simpli, true, loving, skilful, and 
brave, clo-e friend of all his fellow countrymen, 
the admiraiiou even of those whom once he van¬ 
quished ; in Porter, hero son of hero sires, in battle 
awful as the ocean he so loved when tossed by 
wintry stoi m, in peace, serene and gentle as a 
summer sea, sailor and soldier, patriot and scholar. 
Not all of those whose deeds we celebrate to-day 
lie buried in the great camps of the dead, which 
dot the Southern plain, or sleep beside their fathers, 
who fell at Lexington or Trenton, nay 1 for some 
lie even here, garnered by the Death Angel, not 
from the field of battle, amid the roar of cannon, 
and the slit iek of hurtling shell, but, standing firm, 
each at his post of duty, until as the circling foam 
alone marked the spot where sank the doomed 
Oneida, their souls went up to God ! Just a 
generation ago, the tempest of blood and fire 
that, for four long years, swept over a once 
happy and peaceful country, began with the 
thunder that, resounding from the walls of Sum¬ 
ter, reverberated from the granite hills of New 
England, to the pine-clad Sierras of the Pacific; 
calling a great people to arms to maintain their 
existence as a nation. Treason and rebellion, 
organized in defence of that “ sum of all villauies ” 
slavery, an anachronism threatened by the very 
development and progress of the human race, 
menaced the integrity of the land. Nor was the 
call unheeded. From prairie, forest, and city they 
came, the stalwart sons of the Union, leaving the 
plow in the furrow,- the axe in the tree, the shop 
unwalched, the smack at anchor. The pale stu¬ 
dent abandoned his books, the judge his bench, 
yea ! the husband left his bride, the son his widow¬ 
ed mother, the lover the arms of his mistress ! 
More in sorrow than in anger came they together, 
with naught of malice or revenge toward their 
misguided brethren, even with pity for their error, 
yet with firm purpose to fight, and, fighting, die, 
if need be, so that our country’s flag, emblem of 
union, should still float proudly o’er us, its bright 
firmament lacking no single star of all the beaute¬ 
ous constellation ! So gathered our countrymen at 
the call of duty, and fought and died by thousands, 
on a hundred fields of battle, by land and sea, from 
broad Mississippi’s tawny flood to the shores of the 
blue Atlantic, from the dark and bloody ground 
of the old Indian wars, its stains, alas ! renewed 
and deepened, to the sunny borders of the Gulf; 
their blood was poured like water, a sad libation to 
human freedom. And many there were who died, 
but not in glorious battle, the death a soldier craves. 
Witness the myriad victims of the foul mists and 
poisonous waters of the Southern swamps ; and 
pitiful, most pitiful of all, those who perished pri¬ 
soned, yearning for home and loved ones, eating 
out their hearts in hope deferred, finding release 
in death ! Yet, may-be happier those who died 
outright, no matter how, than many who survived, 
poor wrecks of a once god-like manhood. Remote 
and dream like as now seems the story of the war, 
the dread reality was close to every home in all 
the broad land. 


How, as the soldier, powder grimed and weary, 

With teeth still sei in grim determination of the fight 
Stretched his sore limbs upon the sod of Shiloh, 

To rise w;th morning's sun, and fight again ; 

Or picked his way through the dibtis of battle 
O'er decks all slippery with his comrade's blood. 

The loving wife or sister, far away. 

Pored on the scanty scroll that told the story, 

Fearing lest, in the tale of that day’s slain. 

The name that meant all else on earth to her, 

May sear the sight, blasting all happiness. 

Or, as the picket tramped his darksome beat, 

Hour by hour, on Rappahannock’s shore. 

How oft the mother wrestled with her God, 

In night-long prayer, if only he may live ! 

E’en when the | 
bell, 

Their tone, to thousands, spoke hope’s funeral knell. 

Ab ! when we think how many the mourners of 
but a single battle, it seems incredible that the 
vail of sorrow should not, even now, o’ershadow 
our country ! And was the result worth the cost P 
Yes! a thousand times yes ! Long years of an 
unexampled prosperity, and of devotion to mate¬ 
rial interests alone, bade fair to destroy much 


: peals of Victory rang from many a joysome 
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that was greatest and noblest In the national 
character ; and a war of principle and self sactiflce 
was a bitter, but most wholesome, moral tonic. 
The credit of the country, weakened as it had been 
by threatened, or actual, repudiation of obliga¬ 
tions on the part of certain Stales, and notwith¬ 
standing a national indebtedness almost unpaial- 
leled, was established so that its securities were 
eagerly sought in all the world’s exchanges. The 
grim spectre of Disunion, which had so often 
frightened the wisest and most patriotic of out 
statesmen into dubious paths of compromise and 
surrender of principle, is .laid, we tiust, forever. 
The shriek of weak woman, under the lash, or the 
bitter groan of the fugitive as his limbs were torn 
by brutes, less savage than the yelling crowd that 
set them on, no longer cry to Heaven of vengeance. 
Our erring brethren, no less brethren for theii ei ror, 
a sin blotted out in blood and tears, strengthened 
and purified by suffering, with new and higher 
aims, shaking off the trammels that slavery, long 
ago felt and acknowledged as a cutse unspeak¬ 
able by some of the greatest and best of Southern 
publicists, damning alike to master and to bonds¬ 
man, had thrown about their manhood, have risen 
to bring forth out of the sloth and wickedness of 
the past a new and nobler Southland. Where 
sounded the whip of the overseer and the mutter ed 
imprecation of the slave, unwillingly wringing 
from the shuddering soil a fraction of its wealth, 
now rings out the merry music of free and happy 
labour, producing tenfold. The energy of South¬ 
ern youth, dormant before or spent in ways (hat 
yielded Dead Sea fruit, now tears from the rocks 
their hidden stores, so long neglected, rears great 
factories, palaces of the dethroned king, Cotton, 
and, with patient skill, r enews tire fruitfulness of 
mother earth, exhausted by the r eckless methods 
of an older day; while, from North to farthest 
South, from East to rosy West, the iron bells of 
inland commerce bind lire land as one, in common 
interests. Not least among causes for congra¬ 
tulation is it, that the victory of the Union was 
unstained by any act of vengeance or oppression of 
the coquered. Mistakes in policy have, no d-mbt, 
been made, in the solution of the problems without 
precedent, arising from the peculiar conditions of 
the case, bill, despite these, history presents no 
equal example of such speedy calming of passion 
and renewal of brotherhood, after the agony of 
civil war, save in this bright foreign land where 
now we sojourn, and whose floweis we stiew to 
day. Side by side, in tire councils of a redeemed 
nation, sit those who, sword in hand, met in the 
crash and din of bloody conflict. Shoulder to 
shoulder, yea! hand in hand they march, even on 
this day of sad, yet glorious, associations, hiding 
in garlands sweetly odorous as the memory of the 
brave, tire tombs where sleep alike the blue and 
grey ! 

“ Not in ancer, not in pride, 

Pure from passion's mixtures rude, 

Ever to base earth allied, 

But with far heard gratitude, 

Still with heart and voice renewed, 

To heroes living, add dear martyrs dead. 

The strain should close that consecrates our brave, 

***** 

’Tis no Man we celebrate, 

By Iris country’s victory great, 

A hero half and the whim of fate; 

But the pitli and marrow of a nation 
Drawing force from all her men 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 

For her time of need, and then 
Pulsing it aga 11 through them, 

Till the basest can no longer cower 
Feeling his soul spring up divinely tall 
't ouched but in passing, by her mantle hem ! 

***** 

Be proud, for she is saved and all have helped to save her ! 
She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 

She of tire open soul and open door, 

With room about tier hearth for all mankind! 

The tire is dreadful in her eyes no more. 

From her bold front the helm she does unbind, 

Sends all her handmaid armies bach to spin. 

And bids her navies, that so lately hurled 
Their crashing battle, hold their thunders in, 

Swimming like birds of calm, along the unharmful shore. 
***** 

Oh Beautiful.! My Country ! ours once more, 

Among the nations bright beyond compare 
What were our lives without thee ? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what *e gave thee. 

We will not dare to doubt thee, 

But aBk whatever else, and we will dare." 

It need not be said that the silent crowd who 
stood bareheaded outside the lines of sailors, 
listened attentively to the oration, the eloquent 
language of which was rendered with all the ad¬ 
vantages that powerful declamation or apt gesture 
could supply. When Dr. Eldtidge ceased, a 
dirge was played, and the blue-jackets with the 
exception of a couple of files left to guard the 
colours, broke their ranks and dispersed over 
the cemetery to lay flowers on the graves of their 
dead comrades. 

After an interval of about a quarter of an hour, 
the ranks were reformed and Lieut. Foster read 
the following poem :— 


THE NATION’S DF.AD. 

We have met in reverent mood to-day 
To honour the Nation's Dead ; 

They are our own—both the Blue and Grey, 

But unseen they march in their close array 
And we hear not tneir noiseless tread. 

Their Strife it is ended; at Peace are they, 

In a Brotherhood of Love: 

They are marching on, the Blue and the Grey, 

And with spirit blossoms they strew the way 
That leads on to the One above. 

Their (lowers are spirits of those below, 

Their fragrance more refined : - 
Their faces are lighted, their eyes aglow, 

But not with the hatred we woiIdlings know; 

'Tis the Light from the Master's Mind. 

Their thoughts are on Him, they ever aspire 
To emulate His Love ; 

Each is a spark of the Infinite Fire, 

They think not of Self, or of mad desire 
And turn ever to Him above. 

And while marching on in their long array 
They would hare us all to know ; 

That all strife has ceased for Blue and Grey, 

That united by Love they marc>< to-day. 

For they know not friend,from foe. 

“ Ohl Hundred ” was now played by llie band, 
and Mr. Loomis pronounced llie benediction, 
after which the detachment was marched out of 
the cemetery in almost the same order as before, 
proceeding thence to the strains of 11 Marching 
through Georgia ” down the Camphill and so to llie 
Bund, whence it went off to the ship. 

As we have already stated, the cetemony was 
witnessed by a laige crowd of people. Among 
those whose presence may be said to have official 
impoi lance weie Admiral Belknap, and all llie 
officers who could be spared from the ship; the new 
U. S. Consul-General, Mr. Tillotson, and the 
officials of the Consulate-General. No formal in¬ 
vitations weie issued, but we learn that the Go¬ 
vernor of Ivanagawa and his Secretary and Coun¬ 
cillors would certainly have been present had not 
most pressing business demanded their attention. 

The following detail proceeded under the com¬ 
mand of Lieut. Foster to Ikegami by llie 12.55 
train, and decoiated with flowers the shaft erected 
there to the memory of the crew of the Oneida : — 
Pay Clerk H. Stemper, U.S. Navy, C. Anderson, 
M. at A.; J. H. Bullard, Sergeant; T. Dunn, C.- 
A.G.; K. Forbes, C. Qr. Mr.; E G. Freyer, SAW; 
R. F. Gray, C.B.M. ; W. Godft ey, C.F.; S. Me. 
Ginnity, C. Gr. M. ; J. Habel, Eng. Yeo. ; J. J. 
Jensen, Mach.; E. Murphy, Arm.; C. J. Olsen, 
Mach. ; G. Williams, Equip. Yeo. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR JUDGES AND 

PUBLIC PROCURATORS. 

-- 

Regulations for the Examination of Judges and 
Public Piocuiators shall be decided as follows. 

Count Yamada Akiyoshi, 
Minister of State for Justice. 
Dated May 151I1, 1891. 


Notification, No. 3. 

Chapter I.—Committee of Examination. 

A1 tide I.—The Committee of Examination for 
Judges and Public Pi ocuiators shall consist of a 
chairman and members. 

Article 2.—The Chairman and Committee of 
Examination shall he appointed by llie Minister 
of State for Justice from among Judges and Public 
Procurators uf the .Supreme Court and Courts of Ap¬ 
peal, and higher officials of the Judicial Depai Intent. 

Article 3.—The Chairman of Committee shall 
superintend the committee and preside over all 
affairs relating to examinations. 

At tide 4.—Cletks of the Committee shall he ap¬ 
pointed by llie Minister of Stale for Justice for each 
examination from among zokii of 1 1 1 e Judicial De¬ 
pai mient or clet ks of Coni Is of law. 

Chapier II.—Qualifications. 

Article 5.—Candidates for examination shall he 
males of or over their majotily who belong to one 
of the following classes : — 

1. Who have giadnated from the Division of 
Law in llie First or Thitd Higher Middle 
School. 

2. Who have the diploma of any private schools 
wheie law is taught in accordance with the 
1 ules sanctioned by the Minister of Slate for 
Education. 

3. Who have studied law at and obtained the 
diploma of a foreign university or a foreign 
school similar in tank to a university. 

Article 6. — Persons coming under At tide 66 of 
the Law of the Constitution of Courts of Law shall 
not be permitted to attend examinations. 

Chapter III. —The First Examination. 

Article 7.—The first examination shall be con¬ 
ducted in the Judicial Department, on a day to be 
appointed and notified in the Official Gazette by 
1 the Chairman of the Examination Committee. 

I Article 8.—Candidates for examination shall 
1 send in a letter of application ( shigansho ) witli the 


following documents, to the Chairman of the ex¬ 
amination Committee:— 

(l.) Description of candidates’ antecedents. 

(2.) Cei lificateas to identity and military service. 
(3.) Certificate required by Art. 5. 

At tide 9.—The examination is to test the know¬ 
ledge of law possessed by the candidates, and con¬ 
sists of two modes, written and oral. 

Article IO.— The written examination (hikki- 
shiken) shall deal with the Civil Code, Comineicial 
Code, Ci itninal Code, Code of Civil Procedure, and 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Article II. —If the Committee, after examining 
the written answers of a candidate, consider him 
qualified, they shall proceed with the 01 al exami¬ 
nation. 

Article 12.—The oral examination shall refer to 
at least three of the Codes—the Civil, Commercial, 
and Criminal Codes, and the Codes of Ctimiual 
and Civil Procedure. 

Article 13.— The results of the examination shall 
be decided according to the opinion of the majo- 
tiiy of the Committee with regard both to the oral 
and wi itten examinations. When opinions as to 
whether a candidate has passed the examination or 
not at e equal, lie shall be regarded as unsuccessful. 

Article 14. — When a candidate does not attend 
the oral examination, the examination shall be 
held as non existent. 

Article 15.—The chairman of the Examination 
Committee shall report the names of those who 
have passed the examination, and its result, to the 
Minister of Stale for Justice. 

At tide 16.—Giaduates of the Law Depaitmeul 
of the Imperial University who desire to become 
judicial officials shall send letters of application to 
the Minister of Stale for Justice in accoi dance with 
the provisions of Article 8. 

Chapter IV.— Practical Training. 

Article 17.—Each candidate (shiho) must go 
through a course of practical training in the local 
and distiict courts as well as in a public pro¬ 
curator's office, under one or more judges or pub¬ 
lic procurators. 

Article 18.—The direct guidance and supetin- 
tendence of the candidate during practical training 
shall be vested in the President of the local 
court ( chiho-saibansho ) ; and where llie business 
of public procurators is llie subject of practical 
training, in the office of llie Hear! Public Procurator. 

The President of a district court or the Head 
Public Procurator shall sign a certificate relating 
to llie private and professional conduct of each 
candidate, as well as to the business tiansacled by 
him at the end of each year, and transmit the 
same to the Minister of Slate for Justice through 
the President of the Appeal (Joint or llie Chief 
Public Procurator. 

At tide 19.—Candidates shall keep a journal of 
their course of training ( shushtt-mokuroku ), and 
stale in it the cases conducted by them. This 
journal shall be presented each month to thcofficial 
tinder whose control they ate, whose inspection of 
the same must be obtained. 

Article 20.—Periods aggregating not more than 
two months in each year, dining which practical 
training is not engaged in by a candidate on account 
of illness or the performance of military service, 
shall be included in the lei in of practical training. 

Pei iods aggregating not more than one month 
in each year, during which practical training was 
not engaged in owing to holidays and other causes, 
shall be included as in llie last paragraph. 

Where absence has occurred in one year both 
on account of holidays and illness, such periods 
cannot be included in that of training unless they 
aggregate less than two months. 

Article 21.—If a candidate neglects Iris official 
duties, or conducts himself in a manner unsuitable 
to bis position either iu his office or in his private life, 
lie shall be warned by the official under whose con¬ 
trol lie is. In such a case, an entry shall be made of 
tire fact in tile candidate’s journal by such official. 

Article 22.—Should ii be thought of any candi¬ 
date that llieie is no prospect of his. passing 
through the second examination either on account 
of impioper conduct or of imper fect knowledge, his 
superintendent shall report the fact to the Mini-- 
ster of Slate for Justice through the medium of the 
President of the Appeal Court or the Chief Public 
Procurator. 

The Minister of State for Justice may, on receipt 
of a report such as is provided for in the last para¬ 
graph, dismiss the candidate. 

Chapter V.— Second Examination. 
Article 23.—The Second Examination shall be 
conducted in the Appeal Court. 

The place of such examination shall be decided 
by llie Minister of State for Justice, and the day 
of the examination fixed by llie Chairman q/ the 
Examination Committee. 

At tide 24.— Candidates shall, in order to take 
part in the second examination, submit letters of 
application to the Minister of Slate for Justice 
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through the official superintending them. A state¬ 
ment as to the practical training of the candidate, 
and a ceitificale as to his full performance of, 
or discharge from, military or naval service must 
be submitted with the letter of application. 

Article 25.—The Minister of State for Justice 
shall notify the names of candidates for the second 
examination to the Chairman of the Examination 
Committee, and instruct him to carry out such ex¬ 
amination. 

Article 26.—The principal object of the second 
examination is to ascertain whether a candidate 
has made himself acquainted with the practical 
business of his profession, and the examination 
shall be in two parts, written and oral. 

Article 27.—The Examination Committee shall 
deliver to each candidate legal documents referring 
to two or more cases, on which to conduct the writ¬ 
ten examination. 

Article 28.—The candidate shall on these docu¬ 
ments draw up a decision with a statement of rea¬ 
sons. Such decision must he given within 20 days, 
otherwise the examination shall be void. 

Article 29.—The oral examination shall be con¬ 
ducted on at least three of the Codes—Civil, 
Commercial, and Criminal Codes and the Codes 
of Criminal and Civil Procedure. Questions shall 
also be given on legal documents, and replies to 
them shall be required. The documents shall be 
given out three days previous to the opening of the 
examination. 

Article 30.—The Minister of State for Justice 
shall, in the following cases, dismiss candidates ac¬ 
cording to llie report of the Chairman of the Exa¬ 
mination Committee:— 

(1.) Where a candidate does not pass the second 
examination. 

(2.) Where the second examination is declared 
void. 

Article 31.— Should a candidate prove the exist¬ 
ence of unavoidable facts in connection with the 
foregoing conditions, and the Examination Com¬ 
mittee recognize them as proper, the latter shall 
report the same to the Minister of Slate for Justice. 

Should the Minister of State for Justice receive 
such a report as is provided in the last paragraph, 
he may cause the candidate to continue in practi¬ 
cal training till the next examination. 

Article 32.—Articles 11 and 13-15, relating to 
the first examination, shall also be applicable to 
the second examination. 

Reference:—“ Law of Organization of the Courts 
of Law (Law No. 6, 1890).” 

Article 66.—The following persons cannot be 
created judges or public procurators:— 

1. Persons who have been convicted of a crime, 
unless such crime be of a political iiatute, 
and they have been rehatililated. 

2. Persons who have been convicted of a delict 
punishable with hard labour. 

3. Persons who are in the condition of undis¬ 
charged bankrupts." 


THE PHOTOGRAPIC SOCIETY OF 
JAPAN . 

-4.- 

The annual meeting of the above mentioned 
Society was held at the rooms of the Geographical 
Society of Japan, Nishikonya-cho, Tokyo, on Fri¬ 
day, May 29th, at 5. p.m. 

Mr. Ishikawa, having Announced that he had , 
received a note from Viscount Okabe, Vice-Pre-’ 
sideut of the Society, who had been asked to pre¬ 
side, to the effect that he would not be able to 
to attend, Mr. Edmond R. Holmes took the chair. 

The following report of the Secretaries, for the 
past year, was read : — 

Like the last year’s report, the present one need 
be but short, as there is little to record save the 
successful working of the Society for another year. 
The membership of the Society now exceeds a 
hundred. Since the last annual meeting, there 
have been only four ordinary meetings, but there 
have also been two exhibitions of photographs. 1 
One was held in Tokyo in the Autumn of last year, 1 
the Exhibits consisting of the photographs done by 
members during the vacation. The other was held 
in Yokohama quite recently, the object being the 
exhibition of the results of work done on bromide 
paper that had been presented to the Society by 
Mr. S. Cocking, and also to award prizes kindly 
offered by Mr. Cocking, to the exhibitors of the 
three best pictures. Both exhibitions were highly 
successful. Besides these there were several out¬ 
door meetings that afforded great pleasure to those 
who attended. It is to be regretted that the 
attendance at-out-door meetings is not larger. 

The following processes have been described or 
demonstrated at different limes since we presented 
you with last year’s report:—The Developement 
of Bromide Prints, Husband’s Photolithographic 
process, the carbon process, the Gelatino-chloride 
printing process, the renovating of spoiled Eikono- 


gen, flash light photography, and a new silver- 
printing process. 

As regards the number of membership, attend¬ 
ance of meetings, and work done, we venture to pro¬ 
nounce the Society a success, but we still have to 
regret that the Society does not receive more 
support than it does from the profession generally. 

Mr. J. Johnstone, of Yokohama, expressed some 
lime ago his wish to resign his position as mem¬ 
ber of Committee, as lie found that he had not suf¬ 
ficient leisure to attend to the business of the 
Society. It was thought best, however, that he 
should remain on the list of Members of Commit¬ 
tee till the present annual meeting. 

Dr. W. S. Bigelow, having no present intention 
of returning to Japan, naturally ceases to be a 
Vice-President of the Society. 

The following balance-sheet was read by the 
Treasurers, who pointed out that it indicated a 
decided advance in the prosperity of the Society :— 

Balance Shiet or the Photoorithic Society or Javan 
roR the Year 1891.—Cash Account. 

To Entrance fees and subscriptions from 54 members. 175.000 
To Balance from 1890. ,3.585 


By Expenses, annual meeting, 1890. ,0.000 

By Rent of rooms for meeting and refreshments, 1891 51.150 

By Printing expenses— 

Japanese . ,8.30 

Foreign . j.50 31.800 

By Stationary and postage— 

Japanese . ir.15 

Foreign . 6.83 17.980 

By Flags used at meeting . 7.000 

By Balance in favour of Society . 70.555 


1198.583 

Assets. — 

Subscriptions and entrance fees unpaid— 

1890 .. Japanese . 34 

1890 . Foreigners . si 

1891 .Japanese . 36 

1891 .Foreigners . a8 109.000 

Properly of the Society. 10.800 

Post cards on hand. .750 

Balance in cash. 70.555 


Liabilities. 


$191,105 


Rent and expenses annual meeting 1891 (about) . 16.000 

Balance in favour of Society... 145.108 


$191,105 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was 
then proceeded with. 

With the exception of Dr. VV. S. Bigelow, Vice- 
President, who lias left the country, and Mr. J. 
Johnstone, Member of Committee who resigned 
some time ago, on account of his not having time 
to attend to the work of the Society, all the Of¬ 
ficers of last year were unanimously re-elected. 

Proposed by Mr. W. K. Burton, seconded by 
Mr. E. P. Pallistbr, Mr. J. B. Rentiers, was 
elected a member of Committee. 

Proposed by Mr. Burton, seconded by Mr. A. J. 
Hare, Mr.C. D. West was elected a Vice-President. 

Pioposed by Mr. I. Ishikawa, seconded by Mr. 
Hare, Mr. Y. Ishidzu was elected a member of 
Committee. 

A large number of samples of their manufactures 
that had been presented to the Society by the Fry 
Manufacturing Co. of London, were distributed 
amongst the members present. Some excellent 
work, in the way of bromide prints and opals, 
done on certain of the samples by Mr. S. Kajima 
were also shown. Mr. C. D. West had tried the 
plates, and had found them of very high quality. 
M. W. K. Burtion showed some platinotype prints. 
These, he explained, had been done on paper that 
had been kept for more than a year, and that 
gave nothing but deep fog worked iu the usual 
way. Excellent results had, however, been got 
by printing very deeply, then developing with a 
cold solution made up as follows:—A five percent, 
solution of washing soda, 20 ounces; a saturated 
solution of bromine, in water, 30 minims. He 
did not remember who had first suggested the 
use of soda as a developer for platinotype prints. 
The bromine had been suggested by Dr. E. 
Divers, F.R.S. It formed hypobropiite of sodium 
with the soda solution, and this was a powerful 
restrainer of fog, in platinotype work. 

Mr. K. Arilo showed some prints on drawing 
paper that were of a remarkably fine black tone. 
They had been prepared by the following formulae : 

SALTING SOLUTION. 

. Chloride of ammonium...,. 50 grains. 

Gelatine. 100 grains. 

Water. 10 ounces. 

This was warmed, and 2 ounces of negative var¬ 
nish were added. 

SENSITIZING SOLUTION. 

Nitrate of silver . 3 ounces. 

Water . 10 ounces. 

TONING SOLUTION. 

Clilorsiplatlnite of Potassium . 15 grains. 

Citric acid. 50 ounces. 

Water . 34 grains. 

FIXING SOLUTION. 

Hyposulphite of soda. 3 ounces. 

Water. 10 ounces. 

The meeting ended witli a vote of thanks to the 
officers for their labours during the past year, and 
to the Chairman of the meeting just finished. 

After this there was a conversazione. 


THE SEISMOL O GICA L 
JAPAN. 

♦- 


SOCIETY OF 


A special meeting of the Seismological Society 
of Japan was held yesterday at the College of En¬ 
gineering, Imperial University, Tokyo. Among 
those present were Dr. Divers (in the chair), Pro¬ 
fessors Wesl, C G. Knott, Milne, Yamagawa, 
and Kikuchi, and Mr. C. A. W. Pownall. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and 
adopted. 

The following resolutions, of which notice was 
given at last meeting were then brought forward 
for discussion :— 

(t).—That the Seismological Society of Japan be 
dissolved as soon as the piesent Volume of Transac¬ 
tions (in the press) is published. 

(2) .— That the Committee of the Society be in¬ 
structed to endeavour forthwith to found a Journal of 
Seismology to take its place as a means of advancing 
the Science, 

{3).—That the present Secretary of the Society Pro- 
fes>or John.Milne, F.R.S., be asked to become Pro¬ 
prietor and Conductor of the Journal. 

(4)-—That the Journal be left for ultimate support to 
annual subscriptions from those interested in seismo- 
logy, and to sales, but that to assist it at first the Society 
give over to the Proprietor any balance of funds, and 
also the remaining stock of printed Transactions to be 
afterwards sold in the interest of the Journal as 
occasions offer. 

(3) -—That the collection of books and periodicals 
forming the present library of the Society be presented 
for acceptance to the Imperial University, Japan, for 
the use of its Seismological Department. 

After some discussion it was decided to discuss 
the resolutions separately. 

Professor Kikuchi, who was not present at the 
previous meeting, asked what were the chief 
grounds upon which it was thought necessary to 
bring forward these recommendations. 

Professor Milne said one great difficulty that 
had been experienced in connection with the So¬ 
ciety was in reference to the getting of members 
to attend not only meetings where papers were to 
be read but even Committee meetings. The in¬ 
terest appeared to be flagging, and the Committee 
found themselves, specially the Secretary found 
himself, iu the awkward position that after people 
had been asked to contribute papers no one ap¬ 
peared to hear them read. That was certainly an 
important reason why there should be something 
pioposed iu the way of alteration. 

The Chairman remained that the want of in¬ 
terest extended even to the Committee meetings. 
It simply resulted in two or three men having the 
settling of the affairs of the Society. 

Professor Kikuchi said it seemed to him that 
there would be no dearth of papers so long as they 
had Professor Milne, and there would always be 
plenty from other authors so long as there was some 
one to hunt them tip. They were not in want of 
funds, and lie thought it would be a great pity to 
dissolve the society while they were still in a 
position to publish their transactions, even though 
they might not get people to come to the meet¬ 
ings. He did not see why they should not sus¬ 
pend the meetings and simply go on publishing 
the Transactions. He did not know whether this 
would be against the constitution or not, but if 
it was, the constitution might be amended. 

The Chairman said it was not against the con¬ 
stitution. 

Professor Kikuchi said of course if anything 
occurred of special interest, such as the eruption 
of Bandai-san, they could have a meeting and be 
certain to get a large audience. Further, perhaps 
the subscription might be reduced from five yen to 
three yen, and thus a larger number of members 
secured. 

The Chairman said something of that sort 
had been talked about already, but the difficulty 
was that they would have a Society in name but 
not in reality. They would have a number of 
officers who would have no functions, and the 
whole thing would be, a sham. Speaking of the 
scope of ihe College of Science Journal vis-h-vis 
the Seismological Society, he said he had seen it 
suggested in one of the newspapers that the latter 
should lake the leavings, the bits of odds and ends 
that were not reported in the Journal of the College 
of Science. That might be all very well, but he did 
not think many would care to run such a society. 

In reply to Mr. Pownall, 

The Chairman said he understood the intention 
was that the journal should be subscribed for and 
that its formation should depend on the amount 
of support given. That was meant in paragraphs 
3 and 4. It was proposed that a circular should 
be sent round by the new proprietor. 

Professor Kikuchi said he thought he could 
say that many of the Japanese members who 
would continue members of the Society would 
cease to subscribe for the Journal. 

The Chairman said that might naturally be the 
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case as the Journal would be published in English. 
The loss of Professor Sekiya was a most serious 
blow to the Japanese .side of the Society. 

Mr. Knott thought there was great difficulty in 
running the Society and publishing exactly the 
same papers as those in the College of Science 
Journal. Naturally all the papeis prepared in con¬ 
nection with the College of Science would be pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the College. He did not 
see very well how the society could exist on such 
terms. 

The Chairman said it could not complain. 

Professor Knott said of course not. 

Professor Kikuchi did not see how that objec¬ 
tion could be met by the publication of the Journal 
now proposed. 

Professor West pointed out that the Journal 
could quote information from other sources. 

The Chairman said it would have its base in 
Japan, but its scope would be much more general. 

Piofessor Knott said the Journal would have a 
character essentially different from the Tiansac 
tions. There was more freedom in connection 
with a Journal run by an editor : he could take 
what lie liked. 

Mr. Pownall expressed himself in favour of 
keeping the Society going. 

Professor Kikuchi thought that as a mallei of 
fact they had been doing pretty much as he pro¬ 
posed for some time ; holding about a couple of 
meetings a year. 

The Chairman remaiked that with the small 
attendance at their meetings they really could not 
have the face to ask people to lead papers. The 
very word “ Society ” seemed to be lost if they did 
not hold meetings. 

Piofesor Kikuchi thought it would ceituiuly 
break the continuity of the transactions to call them 
a Journal. 

Professor Milne said there must be some al¬ 
teration in lire status of the society. On one or 
two points he was quite satisfied. He should not 
care to be an officer of the Society in its piesent 
state—to call committee and general meetings 
and not have them attended. He would work 
individually for seismology in can yingona Join nal 
either connected with 01 unconnected with 1 lie 
Society, but not if meetings weie held. 

The fiist resolution was then put and canied. 

In the course of discussion which took place on 
the next proposals, several gentlemen expressed 
the view that in reference to the second and third 
it was impossible to act without the concurrence of 
Piofessor Milne, and (lie Chairman said he 
thought they should expiess the hope that the 
Professor would carry 011 the Join nal, and that they 
ought to give him all the suppoit tiiey could. 

Professor Kikuchi eventually proposed the 
following to take the place of the thiid and fourth 
proposals:—“That the present Secretary of the 
Society, Professor John Milne, F.RS., he asked 
to found a Journal of Seismology to take its place 
as a means of advancing the science.” 

The Chairman explained that as this proposal 
did not involve an amendment of the Constitution 
it could he decided at this meeting. 

The proposal was then pul to the meeting and 
adopted. . 

The Chairman said if the meeting was with 
him he would now ask Piofessor Milne whether he 
would consent to endeavour to found the Journal. 

Mr. Pownall, before the question was put, asked 
leave to so far touch on the fouith proposal as to 
say that it would hardly be fair to ask a man to 
stait a tiling until he knew how much support he 
would have. He would therefoie propose that the. 
first part of the proposal be altered, the whole lead- ; 
ing:—“ That the piesent members of the Society : 
he invited to transfer their support to the Journal 
and that to assist it at fit st the Society give over 
lo the Proprietor any balance of funds, and also 
the remaining stock of printed Transactions to be 
afterwards sold in the interest of the Journal as 
occasions offer.” 

After slight discussion, the amended proposal 
was agreed to. 

The fifth proposal was then put and likewise 
agreed lo. 

Professor Kikuchi suggested that the Com- 
milte should "be instructed to take the necessary 
steps lo wind up the Society. 

The Chairman remarked that they had not 
obtained from Professor Milne a formal statement 
as to whether he was prepared lo act on the modi¬ 
fied resolutions. 

Professor Milne said he would take steps to 
find out what chance there was of getting 
support for the Journal, after which he would be 
in a position to decide whether lie should be able 
to cai ry it on or not. 

On the motion of Pi ofessor Knott, it was agreed 
“that the Committee be instructed to cairy these 
resolutions into effect and lo report to this society 
before its dissolution.” 

This terminated the business. 


LETTER FROM CHINA . 

--♦- 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Shanghai, May 2£}h. 

The inhabitants of the Yangtze Valley weie 
seveie suffeieis through the Taiping rebellion, 
and the cities, towns, and villages devastated by 
the rebels, or the Imperialists, took many long 
and weaiy years to recover their prosperity, but 
(lie suffei ings occasioned by that period of auaichy 
ai e now forgotten. Peace, however, has not brought 
content, and recent events have proved that it te- 
quii es very little to cause the masses to rise against 
authoiity. All the disturbances that have taken 
place in the Yangtze Valley are attributed lo the 
secret society known as the Ko lao Hui, and no 
doubt lightly so. The ultimate object of such dis 
tin bailees is to oust the piesent Government of 
China, in favour, it must be presumed, of a purely 
Chinese dynasty. The Ko-lao I lui is an exceed- 
ingly powerful association, and its members aie 
known to consist laigely of high officials, influen¬ 
tial gentry, and literati, as well as of thousands of 
the working classes of this country. There seems lo 
be no doubt bill that the Ko-lao Hui is dreaded by 
the Authorities, who are poweiless lo suppress the 
Society, and who have therefore frequently had re¬ 
course to biibery in order to secure temporary 
immunity from Double. The tactics of this Society 
aie, so it is declared, to embioillhe Chinese Go 
vemment in disputes with the foreign powers, 
which they trust will lie loo serious for settlement 
by diplomacy, for if by any complii ation the 
Chinese were involved in another war, that would 
be the occasion, so the active members of the 
Society think, to work their own projects for an 
ovei throw of the baled Maucliu dynasty. All this 
opens a very wide field for conjectm e, and even 
alaim, as il is by no means sure that the great 
dignitaries of the Empire would loyally stand by 
the piesent limpet01 and his family, if there weie 
any chance of placing a pure Chinese on the Dra¬ 
gon Throne, and any serious defection in high 
quarters would very soon obtain a following of the 
people. Be it how it may, it seems certain that the 
recent outbreaks on tbe Yangtze are not prompted 
solely by halted to foreigneis, locally expiessed, 
as there was a systematic organization about each 
outbreak which denoted something more power¬ 
ful than opposition lo foreign religious institutions, 
the offspi ing of silly superstition. The first out¬ 
break occuried at Yangchow some months ago, 
and was with difficulty prevented from becoming 
set ions in its results. On the 121I1 of this month 
a veiy serious riot took place at VVtiliu, when the 
Roman Catholic Mission at that port was destroyed, 
and all foreign residents there were in great 
danger. Neither the Taotai nor Magistrate acted 
with promptness and decision, and though the 
moh was kept in check by the determined altitude 
of the Commissioner of Customs and his subordi¬ 
nates, it was only owing lo the accidental arrival 
at WiiIiii next day of the Governor of Anhui— 
who was proceeding to his seal of government at 
Ngankin after acting as Viceroy at Nanking— 
with an escoit of tlnee Chinese men-of-war, that 
fui liter destruction of foreign properly was avert¬ 
ed and the lives of foreigneis tendered safe. The 
Governor, on being appealed to by the British 
Consul, anchored his vessels close to the shore, and 
at once look effective measures lo disperse the 
mob, who rapidly melted away before the force 
opposed to them. At the time of the outbreak 
tlieie was no foreign man-of-war at any Yangtze 
poit, though the gnu-boat Inconstant was de¬ 
spatched fiom litis port on the 13th, but only 
arrived at Wtthu after all the trouble was over. 
I'lie officetsand men of the Inconstant weie iiatui- 
ally very indignant when they learned that the 
moh had desecrated the graves of Fiencli piiests, 
hut ere their indignation had cooled they had to 
leave for Ngankin, where a similat outbreak lo that 
which occui red at Wuhu was apprehended. Ngan- 
kin is 109 miles farther up the river than Wuhu, 
both places being in the province of Anhui, the 
foimer being the seat of Government, and the 
/ nconstant art ived thete on the 181I1. For Innately 
the Governor, who had but just arrived, acted with 
praiseworthy decision, and though at one time 
both the Ruman Catholic and China Inland Mis¬ 
sions were threatened, no serious damage was done 
and the mob dispersed. Hardly had these troubles 
subsided than they had warning that the Missions 
at Nanking were in danger. On the 24th instant 
foreign Missiottai ies received semi official want¬ 
ing to leave the cityas an outbreak was imminent, 
and this advice was promptly acted upon as 
regards the women and children, who left the 
city without being molested or threatened, yet 
after their departure the dreaded rising took place 
and the Methodist Git Is’ School was looted and an 
attempt was made to destroy it by fire, and other 
Mission establishments were attacked. The Vice¬ 


roy took steps, it appears, to suppress the riot, and 
arrested several of the tingleaders, but it is not 
certain yet that all danger is past. There are also 
t umours of troubles with foreign missions at Ho- 
chow, a place on the Yangtze, forty miles from 
Ngankin. Whilst all these (roubles were occurring 
on the Yangtze we wet e not without anxiety hete 
in Shanghai. Some short time ago three natives 
were walking in Indian file on the French Conces¬ 
sion, when the two leading men discovered that 
their companion was not following them. On 
turning hack to look for him they discovered him 
lying on the giound in a dying condition, and as 
they had shortly before passed by a French police¬ 
man on duty, they promptly accused the foreign 
guardian of the peace of having knocked down 
and slain their companion. An enquiry was held 
before the French Consul-General and the Chinese 
Magistrate, but no satisfactory reason for the 
man's death could be arrived at, as the Magistrate 
would not allow a posl-nr.oitem examination of the 
body, and there was no direct evidence of assault 
offered. The policeman was consequently dis¬ 
charged, but it was thought advisable to ship him 
to France by the mail. The relatives of the de¬ 
ceased made as much commotion as possible, and 
this pretext was seized by disaffected persons or 
rowdies to issue placards calling for an attack 
on Frenchmen, and rumours of a serious natuie 
were rife in the Settlement, especially that all 
French Missions were to be destroyed on ihe 
27th. The Taotai was not intimidated, but took 
energetic measures to arrest the fomentois of trou¬ 
ble, and lo prevent any outbreak. Asa matter of 
precaution the foreign chiidien being educated at 
some of the outlying French schools were sent to 
their homes for a few days, and a guard of native 
soldiers was sent out to the Roman Catholic Mis¬ 
sion at Siccawei. Acting 011 lire advice of the Ame¬ 
rican Consul-General, lire ladies living at St. Johns, 
Jessfitld, came into Shanghai. Early in the mor¬ 
ning of the 271I1 a large fleet of Chinese gun-boats, 
anchored off the city, commenced fit ing at inter¬ 
vals, just lo show that a military foice was handy, 
and in the afternoon the Shanghai Volmileer 
Corps were paraded. All this seems lo have been 
sufficient to prevent any disturbance, and matters 
now seem lo be quieting down ; but yet those who 
know the Chinese and their peculier ways are not 
satisfied that all trouble is at an end, nor will they 
feel satisfied until eneigelic measures are taken 
by lire Central Government to root out lire Secret 
Societies which are at the bottom of all these dis- 
ttn bailees. Mr. W. V. Drummond published a 
letter in tire North China Daily News yester¬ 
day morning which attacks the reasons for these 
outbreaks in a very uncompromising and straight¬ 
forward maimer, and shows that the lives of 
foreigners will be imperilled before long unless 
the foreign Powers take steps lo protect their 
nationals by ample naval-forces in Chinese waters. 
Unfortunately for us, the British Admiral who has 
just an ived on this station, is of opinion that 
the Chinese Government is able and willing to 
protect foreigners without aid, and it may be that 
he will not get rid of this idea until a few British 
Consuls at small oul-potls have been massacied. 
I am glad to say that (he latest news from the 
River ports is that all is quiet. At Wuhu eleven 
rioters who had been arrested were lo have been 
decapitated yesteiday. 

The Moynne is the first steamer away wiilr new 
season’s leas. She left Hankow on Saturday the 
23rd, but got on shore 011 Monday morning foi ty- 
five miles below Kiukiang, owing to shoal water in 
the river. We have had an exceptionally dry 
spiiug, and the water in tire Yangtze is still 
falling, whereas it ought to have risen by this time 
of the year very considerably. Fortunately the 
steamer Ghatee was able to tow the Moyune off 
the bank, and the latter vessel ai rived safely at 
Woosung about 9 a.111. yesterday, the 281I1. She 
left for Loudon shoitly after noon, taking 4,100 
tons tea at £4. The Blue Funnel steamer Tela¬ 
mon will be the second steamer away, and is to 
leave Hankow to-day, her late being ^2.5. The 
tea matkel this year has been very disappointing. 
The maiket opened on (lie 4th instant, and all the 
fine teas were immediately snapped up by buyers 
for Russia, from 50 to 100 per cent, above last 
yeai's prices having been paid. Yet buyers hold¬ 
ing Russian orders cannot fill them, as only a 
small supply of really fine teas was procurable, 
and the result will be that teas will again be pur¬ 
chased in London for Russia. Settlements up to 
the 22nd instant weie, for Russia 344,000 half- 
chests, against 449,000 half-chests last year; and 
for England 58,000 half-chests against 75,000 half¬ 
chests last year. The ci op, with exception of the few 
fine teas, is complained of this year as being tarry. 

Mis. Brown-Potter and Mr. Kyrie Bellew gave 
a peifoitnance last night at the Lyceum Theatre 
to a good and very appreciative audience. Scenes 
, from “ Romeo and Juliet ” and “ Hamlet ” were the 
attraction, and the two artists were wonderfully 
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good throughout, hut perhaps Mr. Bellow excelled 
in the closet scene fiom “ Hamlet ” and Mrs. Biown 
Potter in the potion scene from "Romeo and Juliet.” 
These artists proceed to Japan to-day, and residents 
at Yokohama should not lose the opportunity of 
witnessing how well they can interpret Shakespeare. 


7 HE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
NO VEL. 

- ♦- 

The following is the substance of a lecture de¬ 
livered on Monday, May Iith, before the senior 
students of the Meiji Gakti In literary depaitmeut, 
by Professor Dixon of the Imperial University:— 

A great variety of opinion exists as to the 
precise date at which we should place the origin of 
our modern novel. Some would have it already 
in existence as far back as the sixteenth century. 
Mr. J. R. Lowell finds it budding prematurely 
before Cressy was fought, recognizing in the Melu- 
sine of Jehan d'Arras " the forlorn hope of the ■ 
modern novel.” The French term corresponding 
to our novel is roman, romance, a word which I 
originally covered a far more extensive field than 
it does at present. The French roman might j 
recount either a true or a fictitious tale, and might | 
be either in verse or in prose. The word itself— j 
to be carefully distinguished from romain, Roman, 1 
—was employed to define a language which was I 
supposed to have stood mid-way between Latin ! 
and the modern languages founded upon Latin. I 
More particularly was the name applied to the] 
Laugue d'Oc or dialect of Provence. In this 1 
sunny southern clime in which traces of the Greek 1 
civilization continued to linger and have never died ( 
out, there bloomed forth about eight hundred years 1 
ago a wonderfully rich and fascinating civilization, j 
It was the land of the Troubadours, those knight- ! 
minstrels who travelled about in search of ad- | 
ventures, and like the Greeks of old mingled 1 
athletic exercises with literary puisuits. The 
fairest women of the lime, who were worshipped 
with a devotion that would seem ridiculous in 
an Asiatic country, adjudged the prizes and con-; 
ferred them upon the fortunate knights. Some- 1 
what later a vast body of romantic literature 
sprang up north of the Loire, having in it 
more force and vitality than the ingenious 
and fanceful compositions of the Troubadours. 
The adventures and exploits of Charlemagne and 
his Paladins, the legendary tales of the British 
King Arthur, and even the loves and wars of 
Alexander the Great, formed the subjects of these 
lengthy compositions. The most famous of them 
all was the Roman de la Rose, which took the form 
of an allegory, and thus concealed its attacks on 
current beliefs. This long romance was followed 
by others in prose, but the more literal form of, 
composition did not inaik any approach to greater ; 
leality. The mediaeval romances finally died 
out after they had descended to all manner of j 
meaningless and fantastic nonsense. The Greeks 
and Romans had stories, but no novels. The 
Greek drama sufficed for the entertainment of 
the people, and the elements were not present 
in society for the production of the social condi¬ 
tions which give the zest to our modern novel. In 
both Greece and Rome the presence of a great 
slave community offered material rather for the 
merciless stylus of the satiiist than the milder pen 
of the novelist. The growth of the novel and the 
growth of journalism have proceeded at almost the 
same rale. We trace our first English newspaper 
to the exciting days of the Spanish Armada, when 
every Englishman was on tip toe to hear how j 
Drake and Hawkins had fared in the struggle 
with the huge fleet from Lisbon. It was eight 
years before, in 1580, that Lyly published his 
Euphues, which a recent French author* regards 
as our first English novel. About this time, also, 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote his Arcadia, which was 
to delight so highly the impressionable ladies of 
the court of Queen Elizabeth. But neither jour¬ 
nalism nor novel-writing was destined to show any 
specific growth until an English standing army 
marked the complete break up of feudalism, and 
the nobility as a class ceased to delight in arms. 
The novel was a product of a peaceful civilization. 
Defoe was both a journalist and a novelist. Of all 
writers who have ever written in English he had the 
completest power of presenting fiction so that it 
appeared like fact. Society by this time was ripe 
for the discussion of things on a rational and 
matter-of-fact basis. Then, moreover, began our 
modern system of entertaining friends at social 
gatherings, where opportunities were furnished for 
the meeting of the two sexes fiee from any other 
control than the mere demands of social propriety 
and etiquette. In Elizabeth’s reign that imperious 
queen dictated to her courtiers when they should 
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marry and whom they should many. But in 
Queen Anne’s lime society had grown too strong 
lor such control. Another cause favouring the 
rise of the novel was the keen appetite shown by 
women in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
to obtain a more nourishing and stimulating mental 
diet. The fantastic gallantry ol the Cavalier, 
equally with the sober pedantry of the Puritan, 
had kept her in bonds that she longed to burst. 
The eighteenth century is in sti iking contrast with 
the preceding in the position attained, and the 
influence wielded, by able women. Steele, Addison, 
Richardson, and Cowper wrote for women rather 
than for men. Dean Swift complains of the way 
in which the readers of the Spectator were "fair- 
sexedhis strong, coarse style found the mildei 
and more refined feast tasteless and mawkish. 
Johnson was like Steele and Richai dson, fond of 
lady’s parlours; was unhappy without some lady 
to scold him and be scolded, and to pour out 
for him innumerable cups of lea. It is in the 
eighteenth century, then, that we for the first 
time find conditions suitable for the production 
of novels. A novel has been defined by a com¬ 
petent authority* as a composition which "ar¬ 
ranges and combines round the passion of love and 
its course between two or more persons a number 
of events and of characters which in their action on 
one another develop the plot of the stoiy and bi ing 
about a sad or a happy close. The story may be 
laid at any time, in any class of society, in any 
place.” Richardson, the little London book-seller, 
is generally reckoned the first of our novelists. 
He infused into story-telling the final element 
which gave the world the modern novel. Defoe 
had prepared the way in a masteily manner by his 
realistic pictures of society as it actually was, but 
he had failed to touch the heart by describing 
the most important crisis in a woman’s life and 
making this the hinge of the plot. All a woman’s 
ambition and interests lie around that period in 
her life when she meets the man who is to be hei 
life companion. The analysis of her hopes, fears, 
and fancies at this time, if skilfully managed, 
is a process of unequalled interest for a reader. 
Owing to the free condition of English society, 
which allowed the power of choice both to man 
and woman with no paramount family considera¬ 
tions to thwart their natural proclivities, the pos¬ 
sibilities in courtship and marriage were and are 
innumerable; there is almost as much chance as 
in a lottery. Richardson is distinctly an author 
who wrote for feminine readers. It was not until 
he had passed the hey-day of his life, and was be¬ 
ginning to turn gray, that he took a novel writing. 
In those simpler days, ability to wiite a letter was 
an accomplishment not loo wide spread among 
even well-to-do Englishwomen. Readers will re¬ 
member the description of Mrs. Primrose in the 
fii st chapter of Goldsmith’s "Vicar of Wakefield” ; 
"She could read any English book without much 
spelling.” It was Richardson's business for several 
years to act the part of an amanuensis to visitors, 
mostly women, who desired his services. In the 
back parlour of his little stationery-shop he penned 
many an epistle that was of vast impoitance in the 
life history of the sender. An unrivalled oppoil- 
unity was thus furnished him of learning all the 
ins and outs of a women’s heart, and this knowledge 
he put to good use in the first typical English novel, 
"Pamela, or Viitue Rewarded.” He knew that 
he was making a fresh departtue, and in the 
pieface to the woik, expressed the hope that 
!»is story would turn young people into a course 
of reading "different from the pomp and parade 
of romance-wi iting.” The venture was an un¬ 
bounded success. Each pait as it came foith 
was devoured with the keenest appetite, and what 
seems tedious and long winded to us was, in those 
days of quiet and leisure, a pleasant pi olongation of 
a delightful feast—" Linked sweetness, long drawn 
out.” The wot k takes the form of a series of letter s, 
a method of writing a novel which has frequently 
being repealed by later novelists. It cannot be 
called the most finished and satisfactory form, for it 
is difficult to imagine, in cold blood, the salisfacloi y 
relation in actual life of a complete stoiy through 
so accidental a medium as a series of familiar let- I 
ters. As examples of this form of novel we may 
mention Scott’s " Redgauntlet,” Dickens’s "Bleak 
House,” Wilkie Collins's "The Woman in White,” 
"No Name,” and " The Moonstone,” and Jane 
Susten’s " Lady Susan,” the last an unfinished 
work. Much of the sentiment in Richardson does not 
bear the lest of strict examination. It is apt to be 
weak, low-pitched, and fanciful. The relationship 
between the two sexes had still to undergo many 
changes for the better. One of the main objections 
to the story of " Pamela’’ is equally valid against 
the ethics of the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” During 
last century the privilege of having been educated 
as a refined gentleman and of being acquainted with 
the usages of good society was estimated at far 
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Loo high a value; the gentleman (Mr. B. of Richard¬ 
son’s story) who li ies to ruin the heroine Pamela, in¬ 
stead of winning her contempt and abhorrence, be¬ 
comes the legitimate object of her matrimonial 
schemes, and is afterwards duly worshipped by 
her when she becomes his faithful wife. So 
in the " Vicar of Wakefield,” Squire Thornhill, 
who does all he can to betray Olivia, and is 
recognized as a would-be seducer by her family, 
is still considered in every way the superior of 
honest Fai liter Williams. There was need of Burns 
to sound his clarion peal: 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man's the gowd for a’ that. 

It is therefore impossible for readers who look below 
the surface to have any complete sympathy with 
the woman, who in fact shows an equal shallowness 
of morality with the man. The game is an ex¬ 
citing one, and the sympathies of on-lookers 
may easily be changed to the side of the male 
intriguer. To call gills like Pamela and Oli¬ 
via, models of viitue, when they are willing 
and eager to wed the arch-villain and become 
Mrs. arch-villain, is absurd. This weakness in 
Richardson’s ethics was fully perceived by the 
more masculine mind of Henry Fielding. Field¬ 
ing’s first novel is indeed nothing more or less 
than a parody on Richaidson’s " Pamela," a work 
which appealed to him full of prosiness, sordid ness 
and prudeiy. The younger writer’s masterpiece, 
" Tom Jones,” considered by many to be the 
fiist of English novels, suffers from the too pro¬ 
nounced desiie to be free fiom priggishness and 
prudery. Many passages in “ Tom Jones ” are 
needlessly blunt and coarse, nay, obtrusively in¬ 
decent. But nevertheless it is a wholesome tonic 
to the weak and flabby sentiment of Richardson. 
Several authors were to become famous before the 
Wizard of the North created a revolution in the 
whole art of novel wi iting. The coarse but graphic 
pen of Smollett has described the wonderfully pii- 
mitive and rough life on board English war-vessels 
in the days of Chatham. The cur ions humour of 
Sterne found vent in " Tristram Shandy ” and 
" The Sentimental Journey.” And, most familiarly 
known of all, that exquisite prose idyll, " The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” published in 1766, was to win im¬ 
mortality not only in England but also in France 
and Germany. As a precursor of the mediaeval 
romances of Scott, Horace Walpole’s " Castle of 
Otranto” is chiefly remarkable for its wildness 
and extravagance. There is, indeed, much reason 
to look upon it as partly a caricature. The mysteries 
and the machinery are of the ciudest and most 
juvenile nature. The novelists of the eighteenth 
century, beginning with Richardson, did not err 
in the direction of idealism. Crafty servant girls, 
drunken squires, common-place libertines and 
men about town, and swearing Jack Tars are the 
characters which figure in their realistic pages. 
A reaction was sure to set in, from the natmal 
craving in the human mind to be lifted out of it¬ 
self into a higher and belter world of fancy. The 
feeble attempts of Walpole and Monk Lewis 
to infuse mediaeval romance into a readable 
modem story, do little more than show the drift 
of the cuirent. Mrs. Radcliffe with her " Mysteries 
of Udolpho ” and her " Romance of the Forest” 
held many readers spell bound by their Byronic 
descriptions of gloomy scenes haunted by robbers 
and banditti and ghosts. We now come to two 
names, which reign supieme in the domain 
of fiction, Jane Austen and Walter Scott. Both 
are remarkable for the delicacy with which 
they avoid all that is improper or disgusting. 
During the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the standard of English manners had wonder¬ 
fully improved. The nation had come under the 
influence of a deep religious revival which had 
exercised a good influence even on those who were 
bitterly opposed to it. The English court, having 
good, simple, Farmer George at its head, with 
homely Queen Charlotte to help him, was also a 
wholesome factor in the improvement of the na¬ 
tional morals. We have made not the slightest 
advance in real refinement and unostentatious 
motalily since the days when Jane Austen and 
Walter Scott began to write. Neither of them 
ever depicts a gentleman or a lady who is held up 
to admiration and whom we cannot admire. Nei¬ 
ther of them ever paints scenes of passion over 
which we instinctively seek to draw a veil. And 
yet thirty or foity years before they wrote there is 
scarcely an English wi iter, however high his moral 
lone, who does not offend us with scenes and with 
language from which we instinctively shrink. With 
these two authors we will close the present short 
survey, for with them is attained the highwater 
mark of novel-writing as a literary art. 
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KOREA AS SEEN FROM THE 
SADDLE. 


It is not surprising, under the circumstances, 
that Korea is, so far as its inter ior is concerned, a 
terra incognita to the people of contiguous coun¬ 
tries, to say nothing of those of remoter countries. 
None of the books that treat of Korea give more 
than the barest outline of the topography of the 
country, while the natural scenery has not received 
the slightest mention. It is unfortunately true 
that there is nothing in the vicinity of the treaty 
ports to commend the scenery of Korea to the taste 
of those who may be passing. The lack of trees 
makes the prospect so flat and tasteless that one 
dreads to laud and proceed inland. When you 
are sick it is hard to imagine yourself well. Even 
so when you pass along the barren coast of Korea 
it is almost impossible for you to believe that the 
interior of that country suppoits a heavy popula¬ 
tion on an average of greater comfort than is 
found ill any part of China or India, and yet that 
is just what those say who are qualified by observa¬ 
tion to express an opinion. And now a word in 
regard to the contrast between the sea board and 
the interior of Korea. We have been told by 
more that one writer that the cause of it lies in the 
fact that Korea laid waste its sea-board in order to 
make it as inhospitable as possible, that by this 
means it might preserve the seclusion on which it 
prided itself. There is afar better leason than 
this, and one that can be supported by histoiical 
facts. For hundreds and hundreds of yeais the 
coast of Korea was annually pillaged by Japanese | 
pirates. Their depredations extended not merely 
along the south-eastern coast, but up the west 
coast far beyond the present port of Jinsen 
(Chemulpo). Time and again they raided almost 
up to the gates of the capital. The island of 
Kang Wha at the month of the Han river was a 
favourite “stamping ground” of these piiales. 
There are numerous authentic cases of their having 
gone up the eastern coast beyond the present poit 
of Wonsan. Their descents upon the coast 
of Korea were so sudden and fierce that it was 
quite impossible for the people to guard against 
them. The writer has documentary evidence to 
show that the Government in several cases removed 
whole towns from the sea board to the inteiior 
because it was impossible to protect them fiom 
the pirates otherwise. The real reason was not 
the desire to preserve their seclusion : it was 
a military act wholly unavoidable. It is with 
the desire to correct the popular impression of 
the barrenness and sterility of the interior of 
Korea that the writer invites the readers of the 
Japan Mail to accompany him along the great 
highway which connects the capital. Soul, with 
the ancient city of Peyeng Yang, one hundred 
and fifty-three miles to the north. The prepara¬ 
tions for a journey through Korea differ widely 
from those that are necessary in travelling in 
Japan. We have no railways, either present 
or prospective. We have no jini ikishas, and 
even if we had they would be left at home for a 
reason that will abundantly appear. Theie are 
three possible ways of travelling here : on foot, 
in a sedan chair carried by two or four coolies, or 
on the back of a hardy little Korean pony. Say 
what you may, the first of these is the royal way. 
It is only 011 foot that the traveller gets the most 
out of the country through which he wanders, but 
not every one can afford to travel on fool. It 
costs too much—not money, but lime and strength. 
For preparation then—one stout pony under the 
saddle—a pony whose gait you have tried. He 
may not be a fast trotter, but he must have a good 
walking gait and a peculiar kind of slow pace, 
something between a walk and a pace which will 
carry him along all day at the rate of four miles 
an hour. Another pony to carry the pack. He must 
also have a four mile gait, for you cannot travel fas¬ 
ter than your pack. “ The strength of the chain is 
measured by its weakest link.” So the speed of a 
trip in the interior of Korea is measured by the 
speed of the slowest horse. For food one must 
carry everything excepting rice, fowis, and eggs, 
but in some portions of the country it is possible 
to get potatoes, corn, game, fish, and delicious 
honey. In the large magisterial towns it is often 
possible to procure good beef. A passport from 
the Foreign Office is of course necessary. The 
Korean Government goes on the principle that all 
foreigners are guests, and consequently it is very 
generous in the terms of the passports. The docu¬ 
ment sent you from the Foreign Office calls upon 
all officials in the country to beat you with kindness 
and respect, to provide you with lodgings, to supply 
you with food and to procure you horses or anything 
else that you may stand in need of and they are able 
to supply. It enables you to procuie money at 
any of the laige provincial towns by simply giving 
a note of hand for the amount payable at sight in 


Soul. This last is a very important item because 
silver money does not circulate in the country, and 
Korean cash is so bulky that it would be impos¬ 
sible to carry enough for a long ti ip. At the same 
time it is a convenience to the Government rather 
than otherwise for it saves the transportation of 
revenue from the country to Soul. Although the 
passport says nothing about payment for lodgings, 
food, &c., provided by officials in the country and 
no charges are made, foreigners pay for what they 
receive by leaving at each place a sum amply 
sufficient to cover all actual expenses and a small 
bonus besides. Thus equipped you sally out of the 
west gate of Soul accompanied by your marpo (or 
betto as you would call him in Japan), your “ boy ” 
who also acts as cook, and your keniso. This last 
servant has not his exact equivalent in any other 
country. The dragotnan of Egypt and Tin key 
comes nearest to him, but there are radical differ¬ 
ences. The keniso is a military servant, escort or 
body-guard, and is valuable not because you need 
protection in the country, but because his presence 
always insures obedience to your orders, and opens 
the doors of native inns when otherwise they would 
remain closed. Koreans relite eatly, especially 
in winler,and when the traveller arrives at a village 
at nine o’clock he finds it to all appearance as 
dead as ancient Thebes, and its inhabitants about 
as hard to rouse. More than once, when unac¬ 
companied by a keniso, have I sat for half an hour 
on my shivering pony before a Korean inn on a 
January night while my servants were trying to 
rouse the proprietor; and they were successful 
only when it became evident that noncompliance 
on his part would result in the demolition of his 
front door. 

So bidding good bye to our friends in Soul, we 
mount our little ponies and the cavalcade files out 
the west gate; the gale whose lock the plucky little 
band of Japanese soldiers and citizens picked in 
making their retieal from Soul on that eventful, 
night in December of 1884. Just outside this gate 
is the residence of the governor of Kiuug Ki, the 
province in which Soul is situated. The laud 
within the city wall is not under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the governor of the province but has its 
own, of course, as does the District of Columbia 
in America. On emerging fiom the suburbs, 
which contain a population as great as the city 
proper, the first object of interest that presents 
itself is the great arch or which marks the meet¬ 
ing place of important Chinese embassies and the 
representatives of the King of Korea. 

It is an interesting fact that the most difficult 
point in the road between Soul and Pyeng Yang 
is within two miles of the west gate and in full view 
of the city. A sharp range of hills runs along the 
west side of the city and through this is cut a deep 
pass. So narrow is it in some places that loaded 
oxen cannot pass each other. It is hemmed in by 
perpendicular rocks and the path is one confusion 
of rough loose stones among which the pedes¬ 
trian must pick his way with care, and on which 
he cannot ride without being guilty of abuse to 
his horse. No cait or carriage could well pass 
through it without being lifted bodily in some 
places. In addition to its extreme roughness, this 
pass becomes in summer the bed of a stream 
which fills the interstices with mud while in 
winter ice forms among the stones and makes the 
passage well nigh impassable. A few hundred 
dollars would render this pass peifectly practicable 
for both beast and vehicle at any season of the 
year, and the fact that not a dollar is expended on 
it is a commentary on the attention that toads 
receive from the authorities. It is the moie re¬ 
markable inasmuch as repairing of this one place 
would make it possible for carts to pass freely be¬ 
tween Soul and the important city of Song-do 
fifty miles distant. 

After stumbling over this execrable spot as best 
we can, we remount and resume our journey with 
the comfortable assurance that the worst is over. 
Nothing can surpass the dazzling clearness of an 
autumn day in Korea. The air has a peculiarly 
exhilarating effect that makes the very act of 
breathing a conscious pleasure. In addition to 
this, picturesque scenery and the road alive with 
gaily dressed travellers mounted or on foot, make 
the commencement of a country trip a pleasure 
whatever its end may be. As we descend into the 
valley beyond and ford the slieam which winds 
through it we are brought face to face with one 
important feature of tiavelling in Korea—the 
absence of bridges. Between Soul and Peyeng 
Yang there is only one bridge that can, or is in¬ 
tended to, withstand the high water of the summer 
rainy season, and that is only a small stone bridge 
over an unimpoitant slieam in the suburbs of 
Song Do. The result is that often in the months 
of July and August it is absolutely impossible to 
travel. When the rainy season is over little foot 
bridges are thrown across mo^tof the small biooks, 
but as a rule bullocks and hoi ses ford hi prefet ence 


to risking their weight on these frail structmes. At 
no place were these little bridges more than eighteen 
or twenty feet long, all streams that were wider 
than this being crossed by ford or ferry. While 
on the subject, of bridges there is one in Korea 
that deserves mention. It is a wooden bridge a 
mile and a half long that stretches across an im¬ 
mense marsh just outside the gate of Ham Hung, 
the capital of the province of Ham King. It is 
about twenty feel wide and is made of heavy piles 
and planks. It is considered to be of such im¬ 
portance that the Government annually appoints 
an official whose whole duly it is to keep the bridge 
in order. For this purpose an annual appropri¬ 
ation of a million cash (about $500), is made. In 
summer when the heal is intense the people of 
Ham Hung go out at night in great numbers and 
sleep on this bridge, and more than once a sudden 
heavy fall of rain in the neighbouring mountains 
has caused a freshet which has rushed down with 
terrific force and carried away the bridge with all its 
human freight. But while I have been deviating 
thus, our party has been asceoding the opposite hill 
near whose top is a sulphur spiing to which, in 
the warm months, many invalids resort in hope of 
being benefited by the baths. Near it you are pretty 
sure to find a line of mendicant cripples seated 
beside the road, some playing on rude flutes and 
others showing their ugly deformities in order to 
altiact the attention and excite the pity of the 
passer by. A moment later we round the corner 
of the hill and before us rise the grand rugged 
peaks of Pook Han, in the depression between 
whose triple pointed lop lies the almost impreg¬ 
nable fortress of the same name designed as a place 
of refuge for the King in times of disluibance. 
These ciaggy peaks remind us of those which one 
sees in descending the Usui Pass on the Nakasendo 
in Japan, the difference being that the former are 
absolutely naked and treeless while the latter are 
clothed at every possible point with luxiniant vege¬ 
tation which is so charactei islic of Japanese scenery 
and which, while adding to its pictui esqueness, 
detracts from its grandeur. The peaks of Pook Han 
stand like grim sturdy sentinels without ornament 
of any kind. Seen from the north this magnificent 
pile of mountains looks like a gigantic castle of 
the middle ages rising straight from the valley 
for three thousand feet and then breaking into 
domes and pinnacles which seem to loom the higher 
the farther we recede. A11 interesting legend is 
extant concerning this mountain. It is said that 
when Ta Jo, the founder of the present dynasty, 
had obtained control of affairs at Song Do, the 
then capital of the country, he was at a loss to 
determine a site for the capital of his new dynasty 
(for in Korea it has always been the habit to 
change the capital with a change of dynasty). 
At that time the peaks of Pook Han were not 
visible from the mountains behind Song Do, 
but the new king ascending them one morning 
looked away to the south and lo! in one night 
one of the peaks of Pook Han had shot up into 
sight. Could providence have spoken more plain¬ 
ly ? He built his capital at the foot of Pook 
Han, and his descendants are celebrating now the 
semi-millenium of that founding. But by this 
time we begin to feel the need of something more 
substantial than scenery, and we look eageily 
forward to catch a glimpse of Ko Yang, the town 
where we are to tiffin. Ko Yang is a magistracy, 
and so we know what to look for—not the village 
itself but a chimp of ancient willow tiees in which 
it is sure to be hidden, for it is a peculiarity of 
this land that the magistracies are almost invar i- 
ably suirounded by these trees. The magistracy 
is usually entered through a long line of willows, 
the only attempt at public ornamental horticul¬ 
ture that the Koreans have made. How shall 
we describe the streets of a country village in 
Korea P Those who know, say that they do 
not compare with Chinese towns for filth, but 
that is merely “damning them with faint praise.” 
The street is the depository for all lefuse gar¬ 
bage and abomination. When you have seen the 
street you have seen the woist. There is no 
shamming or hypoci isy about the Korean country¬ 
man’s filth, no coveting up, no euphemism, solo 
speak. Let us hope that it is lute, as some say, 
that no sewerage is belter than impel feet sewer¬ 
age. Another disgusting feature is that the pub¬ 
lic wells are on the street and their curbs are 
the public laundries. It is a marvel that whole 
towns are not obliterated by pestilence when once 
it gets started. The law of the survival of 
the fittest has full sway here. The streets swarm 
with small, black, long snouted swine which roam 
about at will and pick up a living as they 
may. The ordinary village consists of one long 
street, or rather the highway is lined for a certain 
distance with a single row of houses on either side. 
No attention whatever is paid to the repairing of 
this street, and in wet weather it is worse if pos¬ 
sible than the road in the open country. The 
country inn is a factor of prime importance to the 
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foreign traveller, for lie cannot always time him¬ 
self so as to reach a magistiacy at night. 

A large double door leads from the street into a 
court, on two sides of which are the stables and 
store houses, while the other two are occupied by 
the guest-rooms and the proprietors private apart¬ 
ments. The horses stand facing inward toward 
the court and feed from troughs cut in long logs. 
They are not separated by partitions or even 1 ailings, 
and when the inn is fairly full the kicking and scream¬ 
ing among the animals in continual. There is one 
common guest-ioom facing the street, and in it all 
the guests at e supposed to sleep, excepting when a 
traveller of quality arrives, in which case the other 
guests are lelegated to a rear apartment or one of 
the piivate rooms of the host is given up to his 
eutert-dnment. Sometimes when you arrive late 
at night in the winter you have to take what 
accommodation you can get, and you may have to 
sleep in a room eight by sixteen feet together with 
a dozen natives. Every door, window, and ciack 
is tightly closed to keep out the cold, and the air 
becomes simply unendurable. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances even a distant approach to comfort is 
out of the question. H. B. H. 

("to ni continued). 


THE STOLEN PILOT BOAT. 

- ♦- 

In the autumn of a year in the sixties, the Pilot 
Commissioners in San Francisco were thrown into 
great consternation by the information that the 
pilot schooner Magruder had mysteriously taken 
iier departure from the cruising ground outside 
the Golden Gate with nobody on board of her, 
and had disappeared to the westward on the 
broad Pacific. Of course such an incident created 
a great deal of excitement among the maritime 
population, and many and various were the ver¬ 
sions given of the occurrence ; some even attributing 
the vessel’s d isappearance to supernatural agencies. 
It happened on a day when a whole fleet of in¬ 
ward board vessels thronged the entrance of the 
bay, and pilots were in great demand. It was 
late in the afternoon when the Magruder had 
transferred her last pilot on board of an English 
baik, and there were still several ships waiting 
with their pilot flags flying,—and the boat-keeper, 
being as well acquainted with the bay as any of the 
pilots, concluded to bring one of these ships into 
port, to save the fee slipping into the pockets of the 
owners of an opposition boat, leaving the two 
sailors on board to take in the schooner, which 
had frequently been done before. The wind was 
blowing fresh from the southward as the two 
sailors pulled the boat-keeper to a ship waiting 
with her main yards aback, and the schooner was 
left with her fore and main sails and jib set, but 
with the jib-sheet hauled over to windward and 
secured, and the helm down, keeping her up in the 
wind and stationary. The distance they had to 
pull was shott, and no further attention was paid 
to the schooner until they reached the ship, when 
a loud exclamation from the boat-keeper drew 
their attention towards her. To theii amazement 
they saw the schooner with her head pointing to 
westward and with her all her sails drawing, and 
certainly making headway through the water. 
They started in pin suit of the schooner, but their 
efforts to overtake her were unavailing, as she 
rapidly increased her speed, and with great dis¬ 
may they had to give up the chase and witness 
the Magruder keep a course almost due west, 
until at length she disappeared in the gathering 
darkness. The other pilot boats weie already 
inside the heads, but even had they been still out¬ 
side they could have done nothing, as the Mag- 
ruder could out-sail them all, being the fastest of 
the fleet. The boat-keeper and the sailors return¬ 
ed to San Francisco in the ship piloted by the 
former, there to relate their misadventure to the 
wrathful pilots and to be ignominiously dismissed 
from the service. All incoming vessels were ques¬ 
tioned for the next three months, but the Magruder 
was never seen more in San Francisco, and the 
story of her flight is still one of the standing yarns 
on tiie city front. 

The following is the narrative of her disappear¬ 
ance and subsequent career, as told me by one of 
the participators in the affair, and I have no rea¬ 
son to doubt the truth of it, although the narrator 
was not precisely a “truthful James,” but a many- 
sided man, who was well known in Yokohama, 
where he once narrowly escaped the long arm of 
justice. 

The boat-keeper and the two sailors of the 
Magruder had scarcely pushed off from the 
schooner when a head protruded from the foie- 
scuttle, and seeing nobody on board, it was quickly 
followed by the body belonging to it, in the form 
of a middle-sized, active man. He wriggled him¬ 
self carefully to the weather rail, where lie quickly 
slacked off the stopper holding the jib to wind¬ 


ward ; as the jib filled he crawled rapidly aft and 
slacked off the main sheet a few feet, and gathered 
up the tiller ropes, meanwhile keeping himself well 
concealed below the low rail. The schooner soon 
began to shoot ahead, and in about five minutes 
was going at a good speed, by which time she had 
the full strength of the breeze on her canvas; 
and, a9 she was kept a couple points fiee, she 
had the full benefit of it. So far, only one man 
had appeared on deck, but seeing that he was now 
beyond pursuit, he made fast the tiller ropes and 
hastened to the fore hatch, which he flung open 
and sung out, “Dominick! Harry!” and then 
hurried aft again to attend to the steering. Two 
mote men now emerged from the fore hold ; the 
first man coming up, 011 seeing the other at the 
tiller and the schooner bound seaward, threw him¬ 
self on the deck in convulsions of laughter, rolling 
over and over. The steersman, however, eyeing 
these contortions disdainfully, said to the last man 
up fiom below “ Veni, vidi, vici! a bloodless victory, 
my boy ! but just throw a bucket of water on that 
confounded fool and stop his gyrations, and then 
go down and see if they have left any whisky for 
us,—’Frisco pilots generally keep a good supply on 
boatd ! ” The whisky was found, and enjoyed 
exceedingly under the circumstances, and, as 
night had now set in and the schooner was going 
ten knots through the water, success was drunk 
with great acclamation. The light on the Faira- 
lones was becoming faint astern before the trio 
thought of supper, so engrossed were they with 
their achievement. This job had been planned some 
time ago, but only on that morning had they gone 
on board the schooner, which they did with the con¬ 
nivance of one of the sailors, who was well hriljed, 
and they had determined to capture her that day, 
after the pilots had left her, even if force had to 
be used, when an unlooked for oppoituuity tlnew 
her into their hands. Their laughter rang out as 
merrily when they talked of their exploit as if they 
only had perpetrated a good joke instead of a 
gross act of piracy; but they were endowed with 
very elastic consciences. Provisions had been pro 
vided in abundance, and Dominick soon prepared 
a good meal. After supper the course was set foi 
the Gallipagos Islands, where they had been or¬ 
dered to meet some one who in their couvetsation 
leferred to as the “ Governor.” “ Won’t the Go 
vernor open his eyes when he sees the beauty 
under our feet ! ” said Dominick, as he looked 
over the side and watched the Magruder cleaving 
the water like a thing of life. “The Governor 
won’t notice her as long as we are in lime,” re¬ 
plied Ben, the leader and real caplurer of the 
vessel; “ if we are not in time, and he has had to 
wait for us, then look out for squalls! ” “ Damn 
the governor, anyhow,” said Harry Hines, the 
third man, “ I am not going to do any more of 
his woik.” “ You will do what you are told,” 
leplied Ben, as he looked at him curiously, “ 01 
the Governor will soon dispense with you, and 
\ou know what that means. Turn in now, both 
of you ; I will take the first watch.” For several 
days the wind remained steady from the same 
direction, and the Magruder was rapidly ap- 
pioaching her destination without a sail being 
touched ; the sea was a veritable summer sea, al¬ 
though the season was winter, and the adventurers 
seemed to have everything in their favour. After 
the first week the breeze got lighter and hauled 
more to the eastward, but the schooner made good 
progress. Not a vessel had been in sight since 
they left, but on the morning of the 27th of De¬ 
cember they sighted the northernmost island of. 
the Gallipagos group, and on the 29th came to an 
anchor in a small bay of Hood’s Island, their des¬ 
tination, in a heavy rain storm, the first bad 
weather they had experienced. The rain de¬ 
scended in torrents, the thunder rolled, and the 
lightning played about them in vivid streaks. The 
sails were lowered, but left unfurled until the tro¬ 
pical storm had passed, and Ben and his compa¬ 
nions while congratulating themselves on having 
arrived first at the tendezvous, between the flashes 
of lightning perceived a large boat pulling towards 
them. “ Here is the Governor,” was the astonished 
exclamation, when they first observed the boat 
through the gloom. “ Here is the devil,” was 
Ben's remark, sotto voce, “ and accompanied by 
thunder and lightning as usual ! ” and the man re¬ 
ferred to, who now stepped on deck, in appearance 
almost merited Ben’s appellation. Tall and thin, 
daik and sinister looking,-with a wicked smile 
lovering around his closed lips, he really had 
the expression of the evil one. “ How is my brave 
captain?” were his first words, “and his faithful 
companions—inseparable as ever? Good! An 
other task for you, my captain, and I am done 
with you, and you can go and get hung when¬ 
ever you please, ha, ha, ha ! ” with which plea¬ 
santry he took Ben by the arm and invited 
him into the boat alongside. Ben went without 
a word, and was followed by the Governor, 
who nodded to the two remaining men as he 


went over the side. The rain ceased, the almos- 
clearcd, and all trace of the late violent storm 
rapidly, dimppeaied. A large three-masted ves¬ 
sel was then seen at anchor at the head of the bay, 
which as soon as discerned was seen to be the 
Governot’s yacht, so often used by him in his 
nefarious schemes. She was presumably well man¬ 
ned, as several boats were being hoisted over the 
side, into which casks and cases were lowered, and 
woik was busily going on both fore and aft on 
boaidofher. Ben returned on board the Mag¬ 
ruder in ah..ut an hour, and proceeded to acquaint 
hi j fellows with the orders he had received. The 
Governor wished them to be ready to go to sea 
again before night, as he had been there ten days 
waiting for them and was impatient to be gone. 
He had two passengers on board, a gentlemen and 
a lady whom he wished them to convey to some 
lone island in the Pacific where they could live 
undisturbed and where nature was bountiful 
enough to supply them with food when their own 
failed. These passengers were to be landed with¬ 
out any communication with any one on board ; 
the cabin was to be given up to them exclusively 
and to two servants who would accompany them. 
The schooner would be loaded with stores for their 
use, which had also to be landed with them, and 
the Magruder's men would also be liberally supplied 
with everything needed. The Governor had of¬ 
fered them men from his yacht, but Ben had refused 
to lake more than one to act as cook, as those on 
board could well handlethe Magruder, and outsiders 
stepping in now would be regarded as interlopers. 
For this job the Governor would give them 10,000 
dollars in haid cash, saying that after the pas¬ 
sengers were landed he had finished with them for 
good. Ben said he knew an island exactly suit¬ 
able, one where nobody could effect a landing 
unless perfectly acquainted with the place, and the 
Governor had approved his choice. While they 
were talking the boats from the yacht began to 
arrive alongside the schooner. Cases and barrels 
of provisions and stores of all kinds were hoisted 
on board and stowed away. Trunks and pack¬ 
ages of clothing and bedding for their intended 
passengers were also passed on board, and handed 
down into the cabin by the two servants who had 
already taken possession without a word. A 
crowd had been specially detailed to bring water 
and wood on board, and as eveiything was done 
under pressure put on by the invisible but power¬ 
ful Governor, at four in the afternoon the Gover¬ 
nor was informed that they were ready for sea. A 
small boat capable of carrying six persons was 
then brought alongside, hoisted up, and secured. 
It was daik when the passengeis were brought 
on board of the Magruder under the Governor’s 
own care, and he handed them down into 
the cabin, where he followed them ; they were 
well muffled up, ami their features were not 
visible. After remaining below with them for 
an hour he reappeared on deck, evidently under 
the influence of strong emotions, as he paced 
up and down the narrow strip of deck several 
minutes before he could master himself suffi¬ 
ciently to speak. Leaning over the side he gave 
an order to the men in the boat, and presently 
seveial bags were passed up, which he placed in 
the hands of Ben. “These,” he said, “contain the 
money promised ; payment in full for this under¬ 
taking, and I think it will end all transactions be¬ 
tween us. Be discreet, and do as you have been 
told, land your passengers safe without knowing 
more about them than you do now. Seek not to 
piy into my affairs,—beware, if you do! You 
know me, Ben ! Get under weight now, and pro¬ 
ceed as fast as you can to your destination. Good 
bye ! ” and stepping into his boat without any 
farther remark, he pulled to his yacht. The sails 
were immediately set on the schooner, and the an¬ 
chor hove, and before many minutes she was going 
through the water under the moderate S.W. 
breeze. Everything was quiet on board. Below 
perfect stillness reigned, and nothing was heard 
except the creaking of booms and gaffs, and the 
splash of water alongside as the schooner rolled 
gently from side to side. When the tiller was 
relieved the usual long yarn was omitted and 
the conversation carried on in whispeis. “The 
Governor's ” orders weie carefully observed dur¬ 
ing the passage to the island, and the passengeis 
and their servants—their jailors they were surmised 
to be—were as completely apart from the Magru- 
der's men as if they did not exist. The male pas¬ 
senger showed himself occasionally, but the woman 
never; he was a man of much the same appear¬ 
ance as the Governor, his features being nearly 
identical ; he never addressed anyone or seemed to 
be aware of their presence. The wind hauled 
round to the N.E. and freshened before they sighted 
the island they weie steering for, and, according 
to Beit’s statement, this was the only wind which 
would allow them to effect a landing. Even here 
were they favoured by the elements, as they were 
in San Francisco. Heard’s Island, as it called, is 
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presumably only an inaccessible rock rising ab¬ 
ruptly out of the sea to a height of several hundred 
feet. A nearer view of it, however, discovers 
clumps of cocoanut and other trees in a valley on 
the southeast side, but as passing vessels give the 
island a wide berth, only men like Ben and others, 
who may have had occasion to make use of it, 
know anything about its resources. The water 
close to its base, on which the waves beat un¬ 
ceasingly, is over IOO fathoms in depth, and 
the island, not being surrounded by any coral 
reef, without doubt owes its origin to some sud¬ 
den volcanic upheaval centuries ago, and it stands 
alone, a grand ocean monolith. Off this island 
the Magruder arrived on a fine morning, and 
hove to close to the landing place. Ben and Do¬ 
minick went in the boat for the first trip, and 
under the guidance of the former effected a 
landing without any mishap. Ben had said 
that they would find several houses and huts on 
shore, the remains of old filibustering days, some 
of which were in a tolerably good state of preser¬ 
vation, and into these the stores and provisions 
were unceremonously piled up to be arranged later 
on. As the wind threatened to chop round to the 
southwest which would slop all landing, perhaps 
for weeks, matters were hastened in order to get 
finished before night came on. Harry and Domi¬ 
nick pulled the boat after the first trip, and suc¬ 
cessfully landed everything, and, at 5 o’clock the 
passengers were invited to land, the servants 
having previously disembarked. They received 
the summons with stoical indifference, and took 
their places in the boat without bestowing a look 
even upon their future island home, or on the 
vessel they were leaving. The breeze was con¬ 
tinually freshening and drawing towards the 
southward; and when the boat had reached the 
beach and the passengers were stepping out, Ben 
—who was watching them through his glasses— 
conceived an idea which he immediately acted on, 
and much to the cook’s consternation, ran for¬ 
ward and filled the jib, then, slacking off the main 
sheet and putting the helm up, stood away from 
the island, which very soon vanished in the haze 
astern; thus for the second time running away 
with the schooner, but on this occasion leaving his 
friends and-partners behind to curse and lament 
his perfidy—leaving them on this island to re¬ 
main probably for life, unwilling fellow residents 
with their former passengers. The thought of 
being the sole owner of so fine a vessel as the 
Atagruder and the to,000 dollars was too strong 
temptation for him, mingled with the spice of de¬ 
vilry inherent in his nature. He soon made it up 
with the cook, a South American daikey, and the 
two managed to take the schooner to an inhabited 
island where he obtained a crew of Kanakas. He 
subsequently took the schooner to an obscure port 
in New Zealand where he sold her, and wheie she 
may yet be running. ■ His ill-gotten wealth soon 
look wings—he lost it in divers speculations; and 
when I saw him at Medway Island in 1874, not 
many mouths before he was killed on one of the 
Bonins, he did not seem to be in very flourishing 
circumstances. 

The man they called the Governor was the Dic¬ 
tator of one of the Central American Republics,—a 
cruel, unscrupulous character, for whom Ben and 
his pattners had done some curious and criminal 
work in former years. Ben surmised that the pas¬ 
sengers were the Governoi’s own brother and poli¬ 
tical opponent, with his wife, and that instead of 
murdering him in cold blood he had him lauded on 
that lone rock where he would be beyong human 
aid. There was probably some foundation for this 
belief, as the newspapers of the period refer to the 
mysterious disappearance of a noted political 
agitator, though the report current was that he had 
died in a house that was burned to the ground 
while he was defending the building with his 
followers against the Government troops who re¬ 
mained loyal, he having induced a portion of them 
to rise in revolt. Ben had not been near Heard’s 
Island since then, nor heard or seen anything of 
those he left there, but he supposed that they still 
remained on it if they were alive, “ the world for¬ 
getting, by the world forgot.” 


A German anatomist has called the attention of 
his class to certain hysterical women who are 
affected with a kind of “pain-joy—not only ex 
periencing no pain from surgical mutilation, but 
having a morbid desire to bear without anaesthe¬ 
tics operations which should prove very painful. 
A young woman was introduced who had seiiously 
injured her lower jaw during a paroxysm of hys¬ 
teria, but who had insisted upon having the neces¬ 
sary removal of part of the jaw and ligature of 
two arteries pei formed without an anaesthetic, and 
subsequently declared that the operations had 
given her great pleasure. 


CRICKET. 

-♦- 


CLUB MATCH. 

The toss was won by Fenton, and he elected to 
bat, against the deliveries of Edwards, W., and 
Walford. Watson (19) and Crawford (12) were 
the only two who got into double figures, and the 
innings closed for 62. Stewart and Dickenson 
went in first for their side, the former making 20 
and the latter 15, but Walford made 5 more off 
his own bat than his opponents’ side combined. 
The fielding was extremely loose, as is indicated 
by 37 extras, most of which were byes got two at a 
time. Nearly the whole side—well, nine bowlers 
—had a hand in the leather slinging, and Walford 
was ultimately removed by Brown. The total 
was 198. Following are the scores :— 

Mr. Stewart, c. Richardson, 

b. Fenton .so 

Mr. Dickenson, b. Fenton ...xj 


Mr. Fenton, c. Firth, b. Wal- 

forth . 6 

Mr. Watson, c. Adams, b. 

Walford .19 

Mr. Crawford, not out.is 

Mr. Brown, b. W. Edwards., o 
Mr. E. Edwards, b. W. Ed¬ 
wards ..-. 3 

Mr. Richardson, b. W. Ed¬ 
wards . 3 

Mr. Barton, run out . 6 

Mr. Kenyon, b. W. Edwards o 
Mr. Healing, b. W. Edwards a 
Mr. Fardell, b. W. Edwards, o 

Mr. Another, b. Edwards. ■ 

b. 8 , l.b s .xo 


6 a 


Mr. Firth, c. Fenton, b. Ken¬ 
yon . 8 

Mr. W. Edwards, b. E. Ed¬ 
wards .14 

Mr. Walford, b. Brown .6? 

Mr. Adams, c. and b. Fenton 6 

Mr. Pollard . 8 

Mr. Abbey, c. Fenton, b. 

Brown.IS 

Mr. Morriss, c. Fenton, b. 

Brown. 3 

Mr. Young . 6 

Mr. Nash, not out. x 

b. S3, l.b. j, w. 9.37 

198 


BASEBALL. 


This match look place yesterday and was not 
expected to result in favour of the Tokyo team. 
Details are appended :— 

“ Monocacy" and Yokohama. 


POS. AT BAT. RUNS. P.O. 


Mr. Nash . ss 6 1 

Mr. Merriman . aa 6 1 

Mr. Burns . lf j 1 

Mr. McCormack . ib 5 o 

Mr. Page. r 3 1 

Mr. Stone . SB 5 x 

Mr. Daly. c 5 a 

Mr. Macondray. cr 5 .... 3 

Mr. Anderson . nr j a 


13 


47 
Tokyo. 

P09. AT BAT. RUNS. 


..27 


Mr. Knox . c 3 

Mr. McNair . p S 

Mr. Tison . IB 5 

Mr. Wigmore. ss j 

Mr. Patton. aB 5 

fir, Tyng . LP 5 

Mr. Cole . 3B j 

Mr. Nally . Rr 4 

Mr. Gardiner. cr 4 


‘ . *5 

o . 4 


- 3 . 4 

-'O. 4 


*7 


43 

Innings. 

123436789 

“ Monocacy ’’ and Yokohama .0...1...4...3...0...1...S...1...1—13 

Tokyo.0...0...3...0...2...0...0...6...0—11 


THE TSUKIJ1 RELIEF SOCIETY. 

- + - 

The Tsukiji Relief Society held its first annual 
meeting at No. 5, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on May 7th, 
when tiie annual reports were read, and the follow¬ 
ing officers elected to serve the ensuing year:— 
President, Miss Fanny Perry; Vice-Presidents, 
Miss M. E. V. Pardoe, Miss R. F. Heath; Secie- 
tary. Miss M. N. Page; Treasurer, Mrs. W. J. 
White; Relief Committee, Mrs. J. C. Brand, Mrs. 
D. B. McCartee, Miss F. E. Phelps; Advisoiy 
Committee, Rev. H. D. Page, Dr. D. B. McCartee, 
Rev. Julius Soper. 

This Society, while no longer busily employed in 
feeding the starving, holds itself in readiness foi 
any emergency, and has at piesem fifty very 
poor, aged, and sick persons under its care. The 
agent employed devotes much time to evangelistic 
woik among the poor, and is in every way giving 
satisfaction. The Industrial Sewing Class is still 
continued. 

The following is the Treasurer’s AmiualJiRe- 
P ° rl: - 

To Subscriptions and donations from May ist, 1890, 

to April 30th, 1891 .Yen 1,340.83 

To Earnings of Industrial Workers. 33.10 

C ' Yen 1 , 393-93 

By Rice distributed to August 23th. 407.S3 

By Fund* dispensed from Aug. 25th, to date. 439.47 

By Industrial work . 3'3 04 

By Salaries of agents . 139.00 

By Funeral expenses of six persons . 10.18 

By Rent of three poor families. 4.00 

By < lothing and futon . 48.00 

By Donation to Akasaka Hospital. 10.00 

By Sundries. 4.97 1,376.19 

Balance .Yen 217.78 

M. A. Spxncxr, Treasurer. 

Audited and found correct, D. B. McCartkx. 

May jtb, 1891. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of 
the shareholders of this company took place on 
the 15th inst., at the Camion Street Hotel; Mr. 
William Patterson presiding. 

The notice convening the meeting was read by 
the Secretary (Mr. Win. Charles Mullins), and 
the report was taken as read. 

The Chairman said—Gentlemen, I dare say 
you will recollect the great disappointment it was 
to the directors to meet you at tin's time last year, 
when it was agreed to place £50,000 to a contin¬ 
gent reserve fund on account of the very unpleasant 
news which had just come from Calcutta of the cashi¬ 
ers's defalcations, and I need not now refer at length 
to that subject. You will remember that at a sub¬ 
sequent meeting we had to tell you that the loss had 
been greater than was expected, and that, although 
we had obtained certain securities from him, we 
thought it advisable to write off the whole of the 
claim. This has now been done, I am sorry to 
say, at an additional cost of £35,000, which has 
been taken fiom the past year’s earnings. We 
thought it better to clear the whole matter out of 
our books. I think, under these circumstances, 
you will not be dissatisfied when we inform you, 
that, in spile of this heavy and abnormal draw¬ 
back, we are in a position, after making ample 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, to pay 
a dividend of 8 per cent, for the year, and 
to place £50,000 to reserve, thus raising that 
important fund to £300,000, and leave £9,104 
to be carried to the current year’s account. The 
whole of the Calcutta loss has been written off, the 
cashier’s securities still remaining in the hand's of 
the official assignee there, so that whatever we 
may gel out of them will be so much for the good 
in future years. I need not occupy your time with 
any general remarks regarding our business. Tile 
balance-sheet in your hands shows that we are in 
a very strong position, although it ceitaiuly does 
not give any indication of the great increase in 
the volume of our business, which has in fact grown 
very much, and you can well understand that the 
difficulties with regard to the currency in our 
sphere of operations magnify greatly the ordinary 
cares of our business. We are doing very well, 
gentlemen, and our prospects are favourable, at 
least, so far as we can judge. I will not occupy 
your time further, but propose the first resolution 
—“That the icport now presented, together with 
the balance-sheet and profit and loss account, by 
approved and adopted.” 

Mr. Emile Levita seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Hamilton said he entirely approved of the 
action of the board in joining to the extent of 
£100,000 in the guarantee given to the Bank of 
England with reference to the affairs of Messrs. 
Bai ing Brothers & Co. He thought it would be sa¬ 
tisfactory to the shareholders if the chairman slated 
whether there was any reason to appi eliend any 
loss in connexion with this guarantee. He wished 
also to point out what appeared to be an omission 
in the report. Anyone looking to the report last 
year would expect to find a reserve fund of 
£300,000. The reserve fund then was £250,000, 
and the directors recommended an addition of 
£50,000. It was explained at the meeting, but 
anyone referi ing back to the report would not find 
any explanation. 

Mr. Drake said he thought the chairman had 
rather understated the progress made by the bank 
since last meeting. He had caiefully examined 
the present balance-sheet with the previous one, 
and he found that in a great many of the items 
there was a considerable increase, indicating an 
expansion in the volume of the bank’s business. 
He referred specially to the amounts under the 
heads of bills payable, bills receivable, and notes in 
circulation. The whole of the defalcation referied 
to by the chairman had been written off, and their 
reserve now stood at £300,000. Moreover, it was 
a gold basis upon which the affairs of the bank 
were taken, in which respect, so far as he knew, 
this bank was exceptional amongst the Eastern 
banks. He had much pleasme, therefore, in 
expressing his approval of the report. 

The Chairman, in reply to Mr. Hamilton, said 
the directors issued a report of their proceedings 
showing that the reserve stood at £250,000, with 
a contingent reserve of £50,000 absoi bed by the 
Calcutta loss. With 1 egard to the Baring guarantee, 
the directors thought it right to give their assist¬ 
ance, and they were very pleased to find that this 
action on their part was received with approbation. 
The directors had felt that the shareholders would 
consider that they were only doing what they them¬ 
selves would have done if they had been in a 
similar position, and it was satisfactory to find 
that the piompt action of the Bank of England 
had really averted a crisis of inconceivable mag- 
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uitude. With reference (o Mr. Drake’s retnaiks 
he (the chairman) meant that, whilst the figures in 
the balance-sheet showed a general increase, the 
volume of business, although largely increased, 
could not be shown in the accounts. 

The resolution was then pul and carried un¬ 
animously. 

The Chairman next proposed, “That a divid¬ 
end at the rate of 9 per cent, per annum, fiee of 
income-tax, for the half-year ended 31st December 
last be now declared, payable on and after 22nd 
inst.” 

Mr. William Christian seconded the resolu¬ 
tion, which was agreed to. 

The retiring directors, Mr. James Whittall 
Christian, were then re-elected ; and the auditors, 
Mr. William Vanner and Mr. Maurice Nelson 
Girdlesloue, were also reappointed. 

Dr. Drysdalb proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the directors and staff for their excellent 
conduct <>f the bank’s affairs during the past year. 

Mr. Mann seconded the motion, which was 
cordially adopted. 

The Chairman briefly acknowledged the com¬ 
pliment, and the proceedings terminated. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 

- ♦- 

[Rbuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 

London, May 30th. 

Fighting between the British and Portuguese 
has taken place on the banks of the Bembe, in 
which the Portuguese were defeated. 

London, May 31st. 

The Czar will probably abandon his intended 
visit to Moscow, owing to the great ill-feeling 
that has been created in that city through the 
expulsion of the Jews and the harsh treatment 
of the students. 

London, June 2nd. 

The Premier of the Dominion of Canada 
has been attacked by paralysis, and is not ex¬ 
pected to recover. 

The Earl of Clancarty is dead. 

[The Premier of Canada is Sir John Alexander Macdonald, 

G.C.R. The late Karl Clancarty, Richard Somerset I-a-Poer- 

Trench, was 57 years of age, and is succeeded by Viscount 

Dunlo, born 1868 .—Ed. J.M.] 

London, June 2nd. 

Mr. Deon has been elected for North Bucks 
and Mr. Dunn for Paisley, both Liberals. 

London, May 4th. 

A bill has been read a second time in the 
House of Commons to prohibit seal hunting in 
the Behring Sea until the month of May, which 
will become law and be put into force, providing 
Russia also assents to abstain from sealing until 
that month. 

(Prom thi '• N.C. Daily Niws.") 

Nanking, May 25th, 10.45 P- m - 

The foreign ladies and children left to-day 
in obedience to a semi-official warning. The 
Methodist Girls’ School has been fired and 
looted, and the others attacked, but the soldiers 
dispersed the mob. There is no foreign gun¬ 
boat here. 

May 26th, 6.15 p.m. 

All quiet. Several important arrests have 
been made. The Viceroy has been most 
prompt in using vigorous measures. It is 
rumoured that more trouble may be expected. 


(F'U)M TUI "Sinoaporc Fri* Prssj.”) 

London, May 13th. 

Captain E. H. Verney has been expelled from 
the House of Commons. 

London, May 14th. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and seventy 
members of the House of Commons are suffer¬ 
ing from influenza. 

May 15th. 

The London Times announces that the Portu¬ 
guese Government have virtually accepted the 
proposals made by the Marquis of Salisbury. 
By these terms Great Britain will concede to 
Portugal fifty thousand square miles of territory 
north of the Zambesi and in return will receive 
the greater part of Manicaland. 


May 16 th. 

At Paramaribo, in Dutch Guiana, the lower 
orders have risen against the upper and middle 
classes. Numerous conflicts have taken place, 
in which large numbers have been wounded. 
There is a considerable panic, and the situation 
is most alarming. The Guiana Chambers have 
petitioned the Minister for the Colonies to allow 
the Public Prosecutor a free hand in order to 
repress the outbreak. 

A British protectorate in Nyassaland has 
been gazetted. 

London, May 19th. 

Snow and hailstorms prevail in Great Britain 
and France and are greatly injuring the fruit 
trees. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone is still 
confined to his room. 


[From Manila Paper*.] 

Madrid, May 15th. 

Values have fallen throughout Europe in con¬ 
sequence of a panic on the exchanges. The 
State Bank was disturbed, but confidence has 
been restored. 

Russia is withdrawing its gold deposits. 

The Bank of London has raised its rate of 
discount to five per cent. 

The Municipal elections just concluded have 
given the following result:—Monarchists elect¬ 
ed, 2,800; Republicans, 900. 


TIME TAHI.ES AND STEAMERS 

-♦- 

TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Shimbashi Station al 6,* 7, 8. 
9. 9-35.t 10-45. a «d 1 1 . 40 $ a.m., and i.io, 2 . 20 ,f 3.35,} 
4-4S. 5-55. <5-5°.t 7 3°, 8.30, 9.50,* and 11.15* P '». 

Up Trains leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7.45,* 
8.20,9.20,* 10.10, and 11.25! a.m., and 12.55, 1.50.+ 
a-55.4. 4-5«.* 5-45.7-05.8,8 58,f 9.55, and 11.05* P-m- 
Fakes —First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains markeil (*) run through without stopping at Omori, 
Kawasaki, and Tsurumi Stations. Those marked (t) run 
through witlio.it stopping at Omori and Tsurumi Station*. 
Those marked (t) run through without stopping at Tsurumi 
Station. 

OFUNA-YOKOSIJKA RAILWAY. 

Trains lkavk Ofuna (down) at 7.26, 9.40, and 
11.03 a -'«. a »d 12.20, 2.10, 3.50, 5 .oq, 6.25, and 8.20 
p.m.; Kamakura (down) at 7.35, 9.51, and 11.13a.m., 
and 12.31, 220,4.01, 5.18, 6.36, and 8.31 p.m.; and 
Dzushi (down) at 7.43, 10, and 11.22. a.m., and 12.40, 
2.29, 4.10, 5.25, 6.45, and 8.40 p.m.; Yokosuka (up) 
at 6 25, 8 02, 10.25, and 11.40 a.m., and 1.30, 3, 4.30, 
5.45, and 7.35 p.m.; Dzushi (up) at 6.41, 8.16, 10.40, 
and 11.55 a.m., and 1.45, 3.16, 4.46, 6, and 7.51 p.m.; 
and Kamakura (up) at 6.50, 8.25, and 10.49 a.m., and 
12.04, 1.54, 3 26, 4.55, 6.08, and 8 p.m. 

Fares —To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class rex 6. third-class sen 3 ; to Dzushi sen 15 ,sen io, 
sen 5 ; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains lkavk Yokohama (down) at 6.50, 9, and 
10.25 a -'"-. a »d 12.35, 3.10, 4.30, 5.45, 7.40, and 10.40 
p.m.; and K0/.11 (up) at 6.09, 7.30, 9.40, and 11.05 
a.m., and 1.12, 3.13, 515, 7.17, and 9.43 p.m. 

Fakks —To Ifodogaya, liisl-class sen 6, second- 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2 ; to Tolsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6 ; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12 ; lo Fuji¬ 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14 ; lo Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 ; 
and to Kor.11, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

A tramway runs between Koru and Yiimoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoio and Miyanoshit^ 
(distance it ri) 

OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 6.40 and 9.15 a.m., 
and 2.15 and 5.20 p.m.; and Mito (up) at 6.20 and 
10 a.m., and 2 and 4.55 p.m. 

Fares —First-class, yen 1.56; second-class, yen 
1.04; third-class, sew 52, 

TAKETOYO-OBU RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Takhtoyo (up) at 8 a.m., and 1.50 
4.20 p.m., and Obu (down) at 2.55, 5.25, and 9.05 p.m. 

Fares—S econd-class, 26 sew, third-class, 13 sew. 


OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave Oyama (down) at 7.10 and 9.20 a.m. 
and 2.20 and 5 25 p.m.; Kiriu (down) at 5, 9 04, and 
11.14 a.m., and 4.19 p.m.; Mabbashi (up) at 610 and 
1015 a.m., and 2 and 6.30 p.m.; and Kiriu (up) at 
5.10, 7.10, and 11.17 a.m., and 3,07 p m. 

Fares —Oyama to Kiriu, first-classyew 1.29, second- 
class sew 86, third-class sen 43; to Maebashi, first- 
class yew 1.98, second-class yew 1.32, third-class sen 66, 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains leave Kozu at 8.26 and 10.33 a - m -. 
and 2.05, 4.42, 6.09, and 12.08 p.m.; Gotbmba at 9.48 
and 11.55 a - ,n -. a "d 3 32, 6.08, and 7.35 p.m., and 1.24 
a.m.; Numazu at 10.37 a.m., and 1, 4.35, 7.08, and 

8.30 p.m., and 2.12 a.m.; Shizuoka at 6 a.m., and 
12.17, 3.30, 6.20, and 8.55 p.m., and 3.45 a.m.; Ha¬ 
mamatsu at 9.05 and 11.55 a.m., and 2.44, 6, and 
850 p.m., and 6.10 a.m.; Toyohashi at 10.08 a.m., 
and 1.05, 3 48, 7.08, and 9.55 p.m., and 7.20 a.m.; 
Obu at 11.5! a.m., and 2.49, 5.21, 8 52 and 11.26 
p.m., and 8.59 a.m.; Nagoya at 5.45. a.m., and 12.45, 
3-35. 6 03, 10.05, and 12.05 p m., and 9.43 a.m.; Gifu 
at 6.43 a.m., and 152, 4.45, 7, 11.15, and 12-57 p.m., 
and 10.48 a.m.; Ooaki at 7.10 a.m., and 2.22, 5.18, 
7.29, and 11.40 p.m., and 1.25 and 11.20 a.m.; Mai- 
bara at 5.40 and 8.32 a.m., and 3.47, 6.47, and 8.46 
p.m., and 2.40 a.m. and 12-50 p.m.; Hikonb at 5.54 
and 8.43 a.m., and 3.59, 7, and 8.57 p.m., and 2.51 
a.m. and 1.01 p.m. ; Baba (Otsu) at 7 35 and 10.18 
a.m., and 6, 8.36, and 10.26 p.m., aud 4.20 a.m., and 

2.40 p.m.; Kyoto at 8.27 and 11.05 a.m., and 6.50, 

9.21, and 11.05 p.m., and 5.05 a.m., and 3.30 p.m.; and 
Osaka at 10.04 a.m , and 12.36, 8.20, 10.51, and 12,30 
p.m., and 6.28 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Up Trains leave Kobe at 6.15 and 8.55 a.m. and 
12, 1.50, 3.20, and 9.48 p.m.; Osaka at 4.45, 7.27, and 
10.05 a "d 1.08, 2.54, 4 25, and 10.55 p.m.; Kyoto 
at 6x>7, 8.55, and 11.35 a.m., and 245, 4.34, 6.02, and 

12.30 p.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.47 and 9.38 a.m., and 
12.23, 3*3 a i 5.i9i and 6.50 p.m., and 1.15 a.m.; Hi¬ 
konb at 8.16 and 11.07 a *m*. and 1.53. 5.01, 6.59, and 
8.27 p.m., and 2.50 a m.; Maibara at 8.30 and 11.21 
a.m., and 2.09, 5.16, and 7.16 p.m., and 305 a.m.; 
Ogaki at 610 and 9.48 a.m., and 12.35, 3.25, 6.32, 
and 8.35 p.m., and 4.19 a.m.; Gifu at 6.41 and 10.14 
a.m., and 1.01, 3.51, 6.58, and 9.02 p.m., and 4.44 
a.m.; Nagoya at 8.20 and 11.14 a.m., and 2.05, 4.46, 
and 8.10 p.m., and 5.45 a.m.; Obu at 9.01 and 11.55' 
a.m., and 2.52, 5.23, and 8.50p.m., and 6.20 a.m.; 
Toyohashi at 10.40 a.m., and 1.36, 4.48, 7.09, and 
10.29 p.m., and 7.56 a.m.; Hamamatsu at 6.15 a.m., 
and 12.15, 2 50,6.15, and 11.40 p.m., and 9.02 a.m.; 
Shizuoka at 5.15 and 8.51 a.m., and 3 and 5.20 
p.m., and 2.05 and 11.17 a.m.; Numazu at 7.03 and 

10.35 a.m., and 4.45 and 7.14 p.m., and 3.40 a.m., 
and 12.55 p.m. ; Gotkmba at 8.15 and 11 50 a.m., and 
5.54 and 8.28 p.m., and 4.52 a.m., and 1.57 p.m.; 
and Kozu at 9.40 a.m., and 1.14, 7.17, and 9.43 p.m., 
and 6.09 a.m , and 3.13 p.m. 

Fares —Kozu toGotemba: first-class, sew66,second, 
class sew 44, third-class sew 22; to Numazu yew 1.11, 
sew 74, sew 37; to Shizuoka yew 2.13, yew 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yew 3.57, yew 2.38, yew 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yew 4.23, yen 2.82, yew 1.41 ; to Obu yew 

5.22, yew 3.48, yew 1.74; to Nagoya yew 5.58, yew 

3.72, yew 1.86; to Gifuyew 6.15, yen 4.10, yew 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yew 6.42, yew 4.28, yew 2.14; to Maibarayew 
7.05, yew 4.70, yew 2.35 ; to Hikoneyew 7.17,yew 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yew 8.10, yen 5.40, yew 2.70; to 
Kyoto yew 8.40, yew 5 60, yew 2.80; to Osaka yew 
9.21, yew 6.14. yew 3.07; and to Kobe yew 9.81, yew 
6-54.^" 3-27- _ 

TOKYO-MORIOKA RAILWAY. 

Trains lkavk Ukno (down) at 6, 6.35. 8.50,* and 

11.35 a.m., and 2.45 and 545 p.m.; Utsunomiya 
( down) at 9.52 a.m. and 3.04 and 6.14 p.m. ; Shira- 
kawa (down) at 8 a.m. and 12.34, 5-50, and 8-53 p.m.1 
Kokiyama (down) at 9 22 a.m. and 1.53, 7.03, and 
10.04 p.m. i Fukushima (down) at 7.30 and 11.35 

а. m. and 3.48 and 11.44 p.m.; and Skndai (down) at 

б. 15, 8 25, and 10.25 a.m. and 2.45, 3, and 6.50 p.m. 
and 2.55 a.m. 

Trains lkavk Morioka (tip) at 5 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 5.50 p.m. ; Shiogama (up) «t 6.50 and 11 a.m,, 
and 3.55 and 7.25 p.m.; Sknoai (up) at 7.30 and 11 40 
am., and 4.35 and 12.35 p.m.; Fukushima (up) at 

6.40 and 10.26 am. and 2.38 p.m. and 3125 a.m.; 
Kokiyama (up) at 8.27 a.m., and 12.14 and 4.31 p.m. 
and 5.05 am.; Shirakawa (up) at 9.41 a.m., and 
1.33 p.m. and 6.25 a.m.; and Utsunomiya (up) at 
6.10 a.m. and 12.17, 4.18, and 6.30 p.m. and 9 a.m. 

Fares. —Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yew 2, 
second-class yew 1.32, third-class sew 66 ; to Koriyaina 
yew 4.10,yew 2.74, yew 1.37; to Fukushima yew 5,yew 
3.32,yew 1.66 ; to Sendai yew 6.45, yew 4.30, yew 2.15 ; 
to Shiogama yew 6.75, yew 4.50, yew 2.25. 

* Through Trains to and from Nikko. 


UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 
Trains leave Utsunomiya (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m., and 12.25 and 3.05 p.m.; and Nikko (up) 
at 7.20 and 11.55 a.m., and 2,25 and 4.55 p.m. 

Fakes —First-class, 75 sett ; second-class, 50 sent 
third-class, 25 sen. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains leave T6ky6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.35, 
8.50, and 11.35 a.m., and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m.; and 
Makhashi (up) at 6 and 11.45 a.m., and 240, 5.45, 
and 8.50 p.m. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stbamkrs leave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m. ; and leave Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.m., and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.—Fare, sew ac. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 

-♦- 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 

From Shanghai,) ... 

Nagasaki and > per N. Y. K. Friday, June 12th. 

Kobe.) _ 

From Hongkong, per P. & O Co. Sunday, June 7th * 
From Hongkong, pe. C. P. M.Co. Wed’bay, June lotli.f 
From America ... per P. M. Co. Satuiday, June aotli.J 
Fn m Furope vi 4 . 

Hongkong... .. per M. M. Co. Friday, June 12th.§ 
From Europe via 

HonRkong. per N. D. Lloyd. Saturday, June 20th. 

From America ... per O. Si O. Co. Friday, July 3rd. 


« Ancona left Hongkong on May 31st. t Empre.s of Japan left 
Hongkong on June and. t City of Peking left San Francisco on 
June and. » Calidtmen (with French mall) left Hongkong on 
Junegth. __ 

THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vi 4 

Shanghai . per M. M. Co. Sunday, June 7th. 

For America. per O. & O. Co. Tuesday, June 9th. 

For Shanghai,") _ , _ , 

Kobe, and [ per N- Y. K. Tuesday, June 9th. 
Nagasaki ... ) 

For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Friday. June i.-th. 
For Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. Saturday, June nth. 

For America . tier P. M. l.u. Saturday. June 20th. 

For Europe, vict 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. Sunday, June 21st. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 

- -♦- 

ARRIVALS. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Muramatsu, 
301I1 May,-—Yokkaichi 29th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Nirei, 301I1 
May,—YoUkaichi 29th May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,050, Madsen, 30th 
May, —Hongkong 23rd May, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Hokkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 
31st May,—YoUkaichi 301I1 May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Saga mi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
31st May,— Kobe 30th May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Surtiga Marti, Japanese steamer, 436, Nuuome, 
31st May,—Yokkaichi 301I1 May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 31st May,—Shin-minato 29II1 May, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,467, Thompseu, 1st 
J„„ e ,—Kobe 30th May, General.—Comes & Co. 
Haiphong, British steamer, 1,122, Harris, 1st June, 
—Takao 25th May, Sugar.—Jardine, Matheson 

& Co. . , 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Nirei, 1st 
June,—Yokkaichi 31st May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Satsuma Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
2nd June,—Hakodate 30th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Pushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
2nd June,—Niigata 30th May, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaislia. 

Leander (10), twin-screw-cruiser, Captain Burges 
Watson, 2nd June,—Kobe 1st June. 

Mercury (13), twin-screw-cruiser, Captain Clias. J. 

Balfour, 2nd June,—Kobe 1st June. 

Severn (12), twin-screw cinisei, Captain Wm. H. 

Hall, 2nd June,—Kobe 1st June. 

Tokai .Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Muramatsu, 
2nd June,—Yokkaichi 1st June, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaislia. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, John Wynn, 
2nd June,—Kobe 1st June, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekslrand, 
3rd June,—Hakodate 1st June, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaislia. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Niinome, 
3rd June,—YoUkaichi 2nd June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Spiegalthal, 
3rd June,—Hachinohe 1st June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Triomphante (13), French frigate. Captain P. de 
Cormelies Luciniere, 3rd June,—Kobe 2nd June. 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Niiei, 41I1 
June,—Yokkaichi 3rd June, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 
5th June,—Hongkong 30th May, General.—O. 
& O. S.S. Co. 

Hokkai Marti, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 
5th June,—Handa 4th June, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
5th June,—Shanghai and ports 29th May, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Chiuyetsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 928, S. Oka, 
301I1 May,—Otaru, Ballast.—Japanese. 
Glamorganshire, Biilish steamer, 1,845, Davis, 
30th May,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. 

Hiogo Marti, Japanese steamer, 896, Nirei, 31st 
May,— Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 30th May,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 31st 
May,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Sum- 
meis, 31st May, — Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,005, Py n «i 
1st June, — Otaru, Ballast. — Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Hokkai Marti, Japanese steamer, 656, Mumesono, 
1st June,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nuuome, 
1st June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Tartar, Biilish steamer, 1,567, Bailey, 1st June,— 
Kobe, General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 
Monmouthshire, Biilish steamer, 1,871, Cumings, 
2nd June,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Nirei, 2nd 
June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
2nd June,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Meiji Marti, Japanese steamer, I.oio, Allen, 2nd 
June,— Hakodate.—Lighthouse Department. 
Salami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
2nd June,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, J. Edwards, 3rd 
June,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 
Pushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
311! June,—Olatu, Ballast.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Haiphong, B' itish steamer, 1,122, Harris, 3rd June, 
— Kobe, Genetal.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Satsuma Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
3rd June,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Muramatsu, 
3rd June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Abyssinia, Biilish steamer, 2,300, Williamson, 4th 
June,— Kobo, General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 
Protos, German steamer, 1,093, Johannsen, 4th 
June,—Kobe, Ballast.—Chinese. 

Narwhal, British steam-schooner, 142, Bowles, 
4th June,— 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, John Wynn, 
4th June,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Nuuome, 
4th June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaislia. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 4th June,—Honolulu, General and Emi¬ 
grants.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Marti, Japanese'sleamer, 1,034, Speigellhal, 
5th June,— K>he, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaislia. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,050. Madson, 5th 
June,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Marti, from Kobe: 
—5 Japanese in second class, and 20 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Shinminato :—1,101 emigrants for Honolulu. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe:— 
Mrs. Kuki Mitsuko and 3children, Mrs. Heathcote, 
Mrs. M. Okiimura, Miss T. Okumtira, Mr. C. 
Graham Gardun, and Mr. J. Atanzai in cabin ; 
Messrs. G. Sakai, Y. Shiraishi, M. Mitsumori, S. 
TstiboUawa, and S. Hageliara in second class, and 
35 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Marti, from 
Hakodate:—Mr. Watabe, Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Kuroama, and Mr. Sakata in cabin ; 14 passen¬ 
gers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong:— 
Mr. H. J. Just and servant, Miss L. Jeffries, Mr. 
H. Tanabe, and Mr. and Mrs. M. Okamitra and 
child in cabin. For San Francisco : Mrs. E. Taylor, 
Miss J. Sherwood, Messrs. William Snell, R.N., 
O. Johnson, and G. M. Price in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Marti, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Blain, Mrs. 
Brown Potter, Mr. Kyrie Bellew, Mr. Twinning, 


Mrs. Carl Bailey, Mr. Jas. Gurney, Mis. S. Milton, 
Mrs. A. Tyler, Mr. John MacGregor, Mr. V. D. 
O. Winlle, and Mrs. MacBride and 3 children in 
cabin; Mr. and Mis. Fong Sam Poy and child, 
Mr. Hong See, Mr. and Mrs. Ogura, Mr. Mizuuo, 
and Mr. Ando in second class, and 78 passengers 
in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vift 
ports:—Miss L. Radford, Mr. C. W. Arnould, 
Major Coslobadie and native seivant, Dr. and 
Mrs. Haitigan, 2 children, and maid. Dr. U. P. 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Daiiymple, Mr. J. Fiaser 
and servant, Captain Iivine, Mr. C. Berlodans, 
Mr. C. J. Barnes, Mr. W. Lorry, Mr. Woo Pak 
Kei, Mr. and Mrs. Alford, Dr. Hudson, Mr. M. 
T. B. Macpherson, and Mr. Yong Hop in cabin; 
4 Chinese and 2 seamen, R.N. in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Mr. W. G. Saudeinan, Mr. and Mis. 
C. Whern and 2 children. Mis. S. Eldridge, Mis. 
B. C. Howard, Rev. J. Doornail, Rev. J. Ambler, 
Major-General Palmer, R.E., Dr. Laniug, Messrs. 
Suzuki, M. F. G. Sale, J. Johnstone, W. DoLii, 
and Miss L. Webster in cabin ; Messrs. Shibagaki, 
Fujikawa, and A. J. Aliason in second class, and 
62 passengers in steei age. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong viA 
ports ;—Silk for France 47 hales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, leporls:—Left Kobe llie 301I1 May at 
noon; passed Oshima at 9.20 p.m.; Rock Island 
al I.57 on the 31st ; Sagami at 6.15 p.m. Ailived 
at Yokohama al 8.15 p.m.; expeiieuced light 
vaiiahle airs with line weather and smooth sea 
throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports:—Left Shimotioseki the 281I1 May 
at 6.14 a.m. Arrived at Shin-minato at 4 p.m. and 
left the 29 h at 10.10 a.in.; passed Tomaugai- 
shima at 3.07 a.m. on the 30th, Rock Island at 
1.37 outlie 31st. Arrived at Yokohama al 8.30 
a.m.; had light variable winds and smooth sea 
throughout the passage and pleasant weather. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, repoits:—Left Hakodate the 301I1 May at 
2 p.m.; had moderate to light westeily winds and 
fine weather. Arrived at Oginohama the 31st at 
I p.m. and left the isl June at 4.30 a.in.; had 
light southerly winds and fine weather to poit. 
Arrived at Yokohama tl»e 2nd June at 6 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain J. 
Wynn, reports :—Left Kobe the 1st June at noon ; 
had light variable winds with fine pleasant weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 2nd June at 5.45 p.m. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Peame, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 30th May at 2.56 
p.m., to June 1st had light 1101 lli-easl and cloudy 
weather; thence to 3rd strong south-east gale with 
heavy rain ; thence to Rock Island strong north- 
rasterly wind and high sea, and thence to port 
light winds and cloudy. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 5th June at 4 a.m. Passage, 5 days, 11 hours, 
and 22 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekslrand, reports:—Left Hakodate the 1st June 
at 2 p.m.; Itad light vatiable winds and fine wea¬ 
ther and smooth sea during the voyage. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 3rd June at 1.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports:—Left Shanghai the 29th May at 
2.30 p.m.; had light winds with heavy easterly 
sea. Arrived at Nagasaki the 31st at 9.30 a m. 
and left the 1st June at 5 p.m. Arrived at Shi- 
monoseki the 2nd at 6.47 a.m. and left al 10.30 
a.m.; had easterly winds with dirty rainy wea¬ 
ther throughout the Inland Sea. Arrived at Kobe 
the 3rd at 2 p.m. and left the 4th at 6 p.m. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 51 h June at midnight; 
had moderate northerly winds with fine weather 
throughout the passage. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 

-+- 

IMPORTS. 

During the past week there has been a good 
demand for best 91b. Shirtings al steady to full 
prices and considerable sales to ai rive have been 
made, total sales amount to about 20,000 pieces. 
In 8^lh. Shirtings a inoie limited enquiry has ex¬ 
isted, and sales are repotted of about 2,000 pieces, 
also of 500 pieces T. Cloth. Quite a large busi¬ 
ness was doing in Yarns in the eai ly past week and 
prices looked like going higher, hut the demand 
was fieely met and buyers soon found there was 
no lack of supply; quotations remain unaltered 
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therefore; sales amount to about 1,500 bales, half 
of which consists of two folds, including a good 
deal for future arrival. Bombays remain a dead 
letter in face of lire low prices accepted by the 
native mills. In Fancy Cottons and most descrip¬ 
tions of Woollens there has been little doing, as is 
usual when the Harvest operations have com¬ 
menced, and it is quite exceptional to see Yarns 
and Shirtings being dealt in so freely at this season. 
CO non HECK GOOirS. 

Cuey Shirtings—yds. 39 inches ft.50 to 2.30 
Grey Shirtings—<>lb, 384 yds. 45itictres 1.65 to a.40 

r. CIoHi- 7». 2 A yards, 32 inches . 1.25 to 1.47! 

Indigo Shirting*—12 yards, 44 inches .. 1.20 to 1-50 

Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 30inches... 1.40 to 190 

Cotton—Italians andSatteen* Black,32 r«~ »«»... 

inches .. 0.07 to 0.15 

Turkey Reds—if to jillt, 24/25 yards, mm 

30 inches .. • - to to 1.174 

Turkey Rods—24 to 3Ih, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches . 1 -3° 10 >474 

Turkey Reds—34 to 4th, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches .. . ' 75 lo >.974 

Velvets—lilack, 35 yards, saittches ... 5 00 lo 6,25 

Victoria l.awns, la yards, 42-3 inches... 055 t<» 0.70 
TalTachflatt. ra yards, 43 ittchea '35 to 2.25 

Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.8ft, 24/15 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40 42 yards, 32 inches f|.oo 

Italian Cloth. 30 yards, 3a inches liesl 0.244 to 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3a inches 

Medium.. 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3» inches 

Common . o.t6 

Moirsseliue de l.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches . o.rt4 lo 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 ® 56 inches . 0.30 to 

Cloths—Presidents, 54 56 inches 

Cloths—Union, 54 <<$ 56 inches . 0.30 to 

Blankets—Scarlet and (ireen, 4 to 34 lb, 

per Itr . 

COTTON VAHNS. 

So*. 16/14, Ordinary.$24.00 

Nos. 16/24, Medium 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest... 28.50 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 29.50 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 28 00 

Nos. 28/32, Medium. 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Rest.... 

Nos. 38/42, Medium to Rest 

No. 32s, Two-fold . 33-5° 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 35 00 

No. 30s, Rotnhey 

No. 16s, Bombay . 70.00 

Nos.ro/14.Romhav. — 

M HI AIS 

The Metal trade continues dull, and very little 
business has actually been done. There is no im¬ 
provement in values. 

Plat Hara, 4 inch. #2-8o lo 2.95 

Plat Rars, 4 inch. 2.90 to 2.95 

Round and atpiate tt|i to 1 inch . 2.80 to 2.95 

Nailroil, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small sixe. Nom. 


1 1 00 

to 5.50 

0.244 to 28 

0.20 

to 24 

O. 16 

to 20 

o.i l4 to 0.154 

0.30 

to 0.45 

0.474 to 0.524 

0.30 

to 0.60 

0.30 

‘.39 

PAM 

, 

$24.00 

to 27.00 

27.25 

to 28.25 

28.50 

to 30.00 

29 50 

to 31.50 

28.00 

to 29.00 

29.50 

to 30.75 

31.00 

to 33.00 

35 00 

10 36.50 

33-50 

to 34 50 

35 00 

to 38.00 


70.00 

to 78.00 

70.00 

to 77.00 


3 05 
3 40 
6.40 
4.65 
5.80 
'•35 


Iron Plates, assorted. a.90 to 

Sheet Iron. 3 00 to 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.20 to 

Wire Nails, assorted. 4.50 to 

Tin Plates, per hoi . 5.60 to 

Pig Iron, No. 3 . 1.30 to 

KEROSENE. 

A few small sales have been effected at late 
rates. Clearances have been fair. Stocks are 
ample. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . #1.60 to 1.674 

Cornet. 1.624 tor 65 

Devoe..... >60 to 1.624 

Russian . . >-55 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 


crop, and it is generally expected that the outturn 
will be a good deal in excess of that of last year. 
Some small musters of early reeling have come lo 
band which all show good quality. There have 
been some reports of frosts in Sliinslm on May 
28th and 29th ; this may be correct, but it is not 
supposed that any damage of moment was done 
thereby. 

There has been but one shipping opportunity 
during the week, the P. & O. steamer Verona, 
on the 30th ultimo, which look 172 piculs to 
Europe, thereby bringing present export figures 
t° 33.315 piculs ; against 35,387 piculs at same 
date last year, and 41,083 piculs in 1889. 

Hanks .—Total net settlements in this class are 
11 piculs medium Shinshu at $490 to $495, but a 
large lot has been taken into godown, being re¬ 
jected by one firm and again taken in by another ; 
whether to be retained or returned remains to be 
seen. 

Filatures .—Most of the settlements in this class 
were common to medium grades from 8530 to 
$600; a small lot of Ise Maruyama was taken up 
at 8630. 

Re-reels .—In this class also nothing but low 
grades lias been purchased ranging from $450 to 
$55°- 

Kakeda .—A very limited business, only two 
parcels being taken up, 10 piculs at $515 and 3 
piculs Turtle shop at 8552J. 

Prices paid appear lower, especially in common 
grades, but when real quality in taken into con¬ 
sideration they stand as belore. All quotations 
must be taken more or less nominal. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No. i4. Nora. — 

Hanks—No. 3 (Sliinslm) . Nora. — 

Hanks—No. a (Josthu) . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 (Sliinslm). Nora.$490 to 500 

Hanks—No. ( Joslm). Nom. — 

Hanks—No. aj to 3 . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nora. — 

I tanks—No. 34 . Nom. — 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers. Nom. 630 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. Nom. — 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . Nom. 610 to 620 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den... Nom. — 
Filatures— No. i4, 13/16,14/17den... Nom. 58010590 

Filatures—No. a, 10/15 deniers . Nom. — 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . Nom. 550 to 560 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . Nom. 530 to 540 

Re-reels—Extra . Nom. — 

Re-reels—(Oshu) Rest No. 1 ......... Nom. 600 to 610 

Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, i4/i6deniers Nom. 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. i4. >3/'6, 14/* 7 deniers Nom. 570 to 580 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . Nom. 550 to 560 

Re-reels—No. aj, 14/18 deniers . Nom. 540 to 550 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . Nom. 520 to 530 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom. 595 

Kakedas—No. i/. Nom. 575 to 585 

Kakedas—No. 14 . Nom. 565 to 570 

Kakedas—No. 2 . Nom. 545 to 550 

Kakedas—No. 24 Nom. 530 

Kakedas—No. 3 . Nom. 520 

Kakedas—No. 34 . Nom. 510 to 520 

Kakedas—No. 4 . Nom. 505 to 510 

O.hIiu Sendai—No. 24 Nom. — 

llamatsuki—No. 1, 2. Nom. 535*0540 

Hainatsuki—No. 3, 4. Nom. 50010520 

■iodai—No. a4 . Nom. — 

Export Raw Silk Tables to 51I1 June, 1891:— 

1890 01. 18X9-90. 1888-89. 

H «1.« «. 1! »,.«•. Il,i«,. 

14,778 21,150 

20,154 >9.547 


Europe. . 14.59* 

America . 18,083 


total 


f Rales 32,674 
"■ l Picul* 33.3'S 


Settlement* ami Direct ) 

Export from 1st July ) 34,53 
Stock, 5th June . 1.77° 


34-93* 

35,387 

35.500 

1,850 


40,697 
4 >.083 

40 800 
1,100 


QUOTATIONS. 

Eiciced Cocoons—Good to Rest.Nom. — 

Noshi-ito—Filatuie, Rest. — 

Noshi-ito —Filatme, Good .$135 to $140 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium. 120 to 130 

Noshi-ito- Oshiu, Good to Rest . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito— Sliinslm, Rest . —- 

Noshi-ito—Sliinslm, Good . 100 to no 

Noshi-ito—Sliinslm, Medium. — 

Noshi-ito—liuslm. Good to Rest . 130 to 140 

Noshi-ito—joslm, Rest . 8510 874 

Noshi-ito—josliu. Good . 774 to 80 

Noshi-ito—joslm. Ordinary . 70 to 75 

Kibiso—Filature, Rest selected. no to 120 

Kiliisn—Filature, Seconds. 100 to 105 

Kihiso—Osliu, Good to Rest . — 

Kihiso—Shinshu, Rest. — 

Kihiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 55 to 60 

Kihiso—Joslm, Good to Fair. 50 to 40 

Kihiso—joshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 30 

Kihiso—Hachoji, Good . 45 to 40 

Kihiso—Haclioji, Medium to Low. 32410 274 

Kihiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 8 

Mawata—Good to Rest . 180 to 190 

Export Table Waste Silk lo 51I1 June, 1891:— 

SmmN 1890 91. 

Pic ni«. 

Waste Silk . 29.786 

I'ierced Cocoons. 1.287 

3'.073 


Settlements and Dilcct 
Kxport from 1st July 
Stock, 5th June . 3,100 


. . PICK LP . 

y Cl j 3>.6so 


1889-90. 

1888-89. 

Ficiii.i- 

Piculs 

27,060 

28,782 

2,190 

2,478 

29,250 

31,260 

Plf: H4.8 

F 1CII I.* 

29,150 

31,250 

4.950 

2,950 

34,100 

34,200 


A vailahle supplies to date 34,750 

Exchange closes as follows; —London, 4m/s. 
Credits, 3/3^; Documents, 3/3J; 6m/s. Credits, 
3/3! ; Documents, 3/3^ ; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. 
$78$; 4tn/s. U.S. $79^; Paris, 4m/s. fcs. 4.13; 
6m/s. fcs. 4.16. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 51I1 June, 1891 


Raw. 


Waste. 


Hanks . 

.. 190 

Cocoons. 

40 

Filatures . 

•• 55" 

Nosiii-ito . 

.. 810 

Re-reeis. 

.. 720 

Kibiso. 

.. 2,040 

Kakeda . 

.. 140 

Mawata. 

>50 





Vaysaam Kinds 

.. 10 



Total piculs ... 

... 1,770 

Total piculs ... 

... 3,100 


TEA. 

A large business has been done, and prices are 
well maintained. 

rsa MCUL. 

Extra Choicest.. — 

Choicest. $27 to — 

Choice. 24 to 26 

Finest. 22 to 23 

Fine . 20 to 21 

Good Medium . 18 to 19 

Medium . 16 to 17 

Good Common. 14 to 15 

Common . 12 to 13 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange lias been steady. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 3/2I 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 3/5I 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 3 3$ 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight. 3/3I 

On Paris—Bank sight. 4.06 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 4.17 

On Hongkong—Bank sight . 1J % dis. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 2 °/ 0 dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight. ; . 72J 

On Shanghai—Private todays’ sight. 73 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 78 

On New York—Private Todays’ sight. 794 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 78 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 794 
Silver .-. 44} 


In One Handsome Volume, Royal 8vo, 30s. 


Some Formosa Sugar has been moved at about 
late rales, but still little doing in White sorts. 


P ** ricUl, 

Brown Takao.. . $4.15104 20 

Rrown Daitong . 3.15104.10 

Brown Canton .. 5 °o to 6.00 

Brown Java and Penang . 5.50 to 6.00 

White Kelined . 4.90107.70 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was dated the 29th ultimo; since 
that date the business has been but small, the 
total settlements amounting lo 279 piculs, divided 
thus:— Hanks II piculs, Filatures 160 piculs, Re¬ 
reels 95 piculs, Kakeda 13 piculs. No direct ship¬ 
ments by native Kaisha. 

There have been but a few lots of fiesh silk sent 
in from the country and several laige parcels re¬ 
turned for home consumption whereby the stock 
lias been reduced to 1,770 piculs, against 1,850 
piculs at same date last year and 1,100 piculs in 
1889. 

All is supposed to be going on well with the new 


Available suppiiesto dale 36,300 37.350 41.900 

WASTE SILK. 

Very little business in this branch, total settle¬ 
ments during the week being 166 piculs, divided 
thus Noshi 116 piculs, Kibiso 50 piculs. 

Most of these settlements were made from fresh 
arrivals from the interior, the present stock on the 
market offering but little inducement to operators. 
Slocks remain unchanged at 3,100 piculs. 

Shipments have been confined to the P. & O. 
steamer Verona on the 30th ultimo, which canied 
71 piculs Waste to Europe. This brings present 
export figures to 31,073 piculs, against 29,250 
piculs last year and 31,260 piculs in 1889. 

Noshi ito. —Some Joshu were taken up at from 
$60 to $80, whilst seven parcels of Hachoji brought 
from $100 to $142^. Ono lot of Filature changed 
hands at from $135 to $142, and a few hales of 
Tama-ito at $210. 

Kibiso. —One parcel of very low grade Hachoji 
brought $13$ to $18, and a small lot of Kudsu-ito 
$65 to $80. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN, 

Together with an Account of its Agricul¬ 
ture, Forestry, Mining, Arts, Trade, 
and Commerce. 

By Prof. J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. Illu¬ 
strated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and 
Native Fabrics. 

Athenerum .—" I3y far the best book that has been written on 
modern Japan." 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform in Size and Type. Second Edition. 
Price 25s. 

JAPAN: 

Travels and Researches undertaken at thb 

COST OF THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 

With Twenty Illustrations and Two Maps. 
Spectator.— 1 ' No existing work on Japan can pretend to vie 
with the present one in the fulness and accuracy with which the 
physiography, natural history, and togography of the country." 

London: 

Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Digitized by LjOOQLe 
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STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 

Fitted with KINGDOM'S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
The chief advantages are:— 

1. Wondeiful Economy of Fuel. 

а. Hirst-class Workmanship. 

3. Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

б. High 1 ates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 40 tons and 
upwa>ds. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
Tugs, Stein Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&C-, Ac. We supply sets uf Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 

KINGDON'.PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 

Stock sizes, 14 to 6 H.P. Bums less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng¬ 
land, iSqo, in competition o;>en to all makers. 

Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND 


WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND) 
LONDON OFFICE: l8l, aUBBN VICTORIA STREET, E.C 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good fn ins in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s inti: tale know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables hi in to save large sun -> to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with'Mr. Wadham in *• lely upon 
being served in a prompt and sir ghlforward 
manner. Address:—Mr. Arthur W “lam, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen VicU >t., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for lelegra Wad¬ 


ham, London.” 


June 28, 1890. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 

B UGS. FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other insects, 
are destroyed by K*a tino’s Insect Powder, which is quite 
harmless to Domestic Animals, in exterminating Beetles the 
success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for and take no other than “ Ksatino’s Powder," as imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins and Bottles. 


THE GREATEST W ONDER O F MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLO WAYS PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the us^ 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia,’* says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the serrice of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable clfect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN I 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously In healing ulcerations, curing 
•kin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all Inflammations. 

Mr. j. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—"I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la?t a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining”stock." 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May ist, 1890. 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern WheeLSteamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ASK FOB * 



And see that each Jar bears naron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


/ 7 S / FINEST m CHEAPEST 

( / MEAT-FLAVOURING 

l/r y STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

/1 Invaluable for India aa 

1/ an Efficient Tonic in all 

To be had of all Storekeeper! mad Dealers throughout India. cases of Weakness. 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the oiixn > ates, 0<i and h for 0t ai^ 
Company. length of time. 

LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING ft Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 


The Physioian’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 



The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 



__ ^ Sold Throughout the World. 

_N,B.—ASK FOR DINNEFORP’S MAGNESIA. 


Awarded Cold Medal I/pool Ihtern'l Exhibition, 1886. 

ENGLI8H MANUFACTURED 

TOBACCOS 

RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO.. 

LIMITED ' 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 

“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking* Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut 
Bright & Black Plug* Cavendish l 

IN ALL USUAL SIZES. > 

PRIDE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

Mabllahed a Quarter of a Century. 


r ATKINSON’S^ 

WHITE HOSE 

The most admired of all Perfumes. Other 
odours pall upon the sense, but Atium- 
bon’s “ White I, ” i» ever fresh and 

atkSsgk’s 

EAU DE COLOGNE 

Renowned for fi couple of centuries, this 
1 ’erfnrae has given rise to a legion of 
Worthless Imitations. Use only Atkik- 
son’s English make, which is the finest. 
Of all Dealers. 

J. * EL ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Straet, London. 
CAUTION! Only genoinowith ahiold-ahape 
bluo & yellow label & usual Trade Mark. A 
•h. a ** Whito Rose,” nnd address in full. £*> 


Printed and Published for the Propriitor at ji, Main Street, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will he taken -.f anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Weekly Mul" must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, hut as a 
guarantee ot trood faith. Itisoarticuiarlvrenuestedthat 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
and Cheques be made payable to same : and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, June 13, 1891. 


DEATHS 

On May 14th, at S, 1 -awn Ridjre, Oran/e, New Jersey, 
U S.A., Mary Murray Dashiki.l. wife of Rev A. V 
Bryen, in the tjrd year of her life. 

At Kowaki.lani. on June 8th. James Raymond Ang¬ 
lin. Manager of the Japan Gasette, aged 49 year?. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The number of medical men at present permit¬ 
ted to use Dr. Koch's lymph in Japan is 52. 

The Prince Imperial proceeded on the 7th in¬ 
stant to Uyeuo to visit the Exhibition of Oil 
Paintings. 

The Kaimon Kan, a training ship attached to 
the Sasebo Admiralty Station, will start for 
Korea about the 20th instant. 

A telegram from Kumamoto states that Mr. 
Hirayama, Director of the Fifth Higher Middle 
School, expired on the 71I1 instant. 

The Russian Prince Imperial has granted a 
sum of money amounting to yen 1,000 towards 
the funds of the Tokyo Poor Asylum. 

The promoters of the Yokohama Dock Com¬ 
pany received sanclion from the Government 
on the 5th instant, to establish the company. 

Sir William Dks Voeux, late Governor of 
Hongkong, who had been in Japan for some 
lime, left Yokohama on the 9th instant for San 
Francisco. 

The Home Minister issued an order on the 
7th instant directing that vessels coming from 
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or having called at Bangkok or Malacca should 
undergo examination at the Nagasaki quarantine 
station. 

The Agricultural and Commercial Department 
proposes to build new premises for the laboratory 
of the Geological Bureau at an estimated cost of 
30,000 yen. 

A sum of money amounting to_y*« 100 has been 
granted by the Emperor towards the expense of 
erecting a monument in commemoration of the 
well known painter Watanabe Kwazan. 

The Shiuo-nome Shimbun, a daily newspaper 
published in Osaka, was suspended on the 8th 
instant on the ground that it contained matter 
prejudicial to public morality. 

The Niigata Marti, of the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha, which ran on a rock off the coast of Shi- 
monoseki, Kishu, arrived at Nagasaki on the 
7th instant to repair damages there. 

Dr. Cargill G. Knott, of the College of 
Science, in the Imperial University, will leave 
Japan about the 17th instant for home, the term 
of his engagement in Japan having terminated. 

The Councillors of the Imperial University met 
on the 9th instant and decided to build new pre¬ 
mises for the Colleges of Law, Literature, and 
Engineering in view of enlarging the class-rooms. 

The receipts of the Kyushu Railway Company 
during ten days ended the 31st ultimo were yen 
10,909.37, of which yen 9.254.89 was realized 
by the sale of tickets, and yen 1,654.48 hy carry¬ 
ing freight. 

Count Itagaki and Mr. Tatsuno Shuichiro were 
to leave the capital on the 10th instant to attend 
a political meeting to be held on the nth instant 
at Hojomachi, Awagori, Chiba Prefecture, by 
members of the Jiyu party in the district. 

Major-Gen4ral Nagayama, Director of the 
Hokkaido Administration Board, lias sent in 
his resignation, and Mr. Morioka, President of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, has received a pri¬ 
vate intimation that he will succeed to the office. 

Sir William Dks Voeux, Governor of Hong¬ 
kong. and Lady des Voeux, Mr. Hugh Fraser, 
British Minister, and Mrs. Fraser, and Captain 
Milner were admitted to audience of Their : 
Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
on the 5th instant. 

The receipts of the Sanyo Railway Company 
during April last were yen 28,122.708, making 
a daily average of yen 907.188. Of the above 
tola! yen 25.039.968 was realized by the sale of 
lickets to 125.861 passengers, and yen 3,082.704 
by the carriage of goods. 

Early in the morning of the 3rd instant fire 
occurred at Wakagurimura, Shimo-Shinkawa- 
gori, Toyama Prefecture, and destroyed 2 
houses, 7 godowns. and 5 sheds. Three lives 
were lost, and three men and one woman were 
more or less severely injured. 

A severe hail-storm visited Aoki, Uveno, Ne- 
kozawa, and Oshika villages in the Fuji district 
of Shizuoka Prefecture on the morning of the 
5 th instant. Some of the hail-stones lhatfell were 
four and a half inches in circumference. Much 
damage was caused to crops, and a number of 
small birds were t illed. 


The following is a return of the number of 
telegraphic messages and revenue throughout 
the empire for May last:—Inland: messages, 
393,049 receipts, yen 105.434.91 ; foreign : 
messages, 4,504, receipts,^// 13,589.54; total, 
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397,553 messages and yen 119,024.45 receipts. 
As compared with the previous month, the 
above figures show an increase of 56,721 mes¬ 
sages, and yen 34,013.50 receipts. 


An ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on Tuesday, the 9th instant, at which Counts 
Matsukala, Goto, and Oki, Viscounts Euomoto, 
ICabayama, Tanaka, and Takashima, and Mr. 
Mutsu were present. The proceedings com¬ 
menced at 11 in the forenoon and were not 
closed till late in the afternoon. 


Telegraphic information has been received by 
the Yokohama Branch of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha to the effect that the company’s ship 
Niigata Maru, which left Kobe on the 23rd 
instant for Yokohama, ran on a rock off the 
coast of Shiomisaki, Kishu, and put back to 
Kobe. The accident is reported to have taken 
place about 2 a.in. in the morning of the 4th inst. 


A general meeting of members of the Yoko¬ 
hama Sanitary Association was held on the 6th 
instant at the Machigai-sho, Honchodori. After 
the reading of reports 011 the finances and busi¬ 
ness of the Association during the past year, 
Mr. Utsumi, Governor of Kanagawa, was elec¬ 
ted President. Mr. Hirose Sataro, Dr. Miyake 
Hiizu, Dr. Nagai Kyutaro, and Mr. Miyajima 
Manji delivered addresses in the course of the 
proceedings. 

H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa Takehito, accom¬ 
panied hy Mr. Sannomiya, with a piesent from 
H.I.M. the Emperor, visited H.I.H. Prince 
George of Greece on board the Koreatt on the 
morning of the 9th instant. The Russian Mini¬ 
ster and Consul, the French Consul, Mr. Utsumi, 
Governor of Kanagawa, and Mr. Mitsuhashi, a 
Councillor of the Kanagawa Prefectural Govern¬ 
ment, also proceeded to the ship to bid His 
Highness farewell. Prince George embarked in 
the Gaelic for San Francisco at 9.40 a.m. 


The improved condition of the Import market 
has been maintained, and a steady business has 
been done. Prices generally have been firm, 
and in some cases an advance has been paid. 
English Yarns have been sold to the extent of 
1,500 bales, but only 5 bales Bombay have been 
taken ; and beside 38,000 pieces of Shirtings— 
nearly all 91b.—T.-Cloths, Velvet, Turkey Reds, 
Victoria Lawns, Mousseline de Laine, Italian 
Cloth, and Blankets, have all shared in the 
demand. The Metal trade continues quiet. 
A few small lots of Kerosene have been taken, 
and clearances continue good. The stock is 
ample, and three cargoes American oil are very 
near this port. Sugar has sold in small quanti¬ 
ties—mostly Formosa—oilier sorts being slightly 
lower in value. The Silk trade has dwindled to 
retail proportions, and no improvement may be 
looked for till the new crop is on the market. 
In Waste Silk nothing done. The prospects of 
the new crop continue excellent, and it will 
soon he seen in quantity. After last Satur¬ 
day’s storm Japanese Silk men in Yokohama 
talked about prices going up ten per cent, in 
consequence, hut as a fact that storm was purely 
local, being confined to Yokohama and the Bay. 
Reports of storm and frost have come from the 
interior, as usual, but the amount of damage in 
any direction is believed to be infinitesimal. A 
large business has been done in Tea, and settle¬ 
ments to the 10th instant total 132,323 piculs. 
The leaf now being mostly handled is said to 
be not quite so good in cup as the same grades 
last season. Prices are well maintained, and 
second pickings are coming in. Exchange, 
which has moved up a point or two during the 
week, is steady and firm. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THR RADICALS. 

The public meeting of the Radical Party, dis¬ 
persed by the police on the 3rd instant, owing to 
the seditious character of a speech delivered by 
one- of the members, re-assembled on the 4th 
instant, only to meet with a more summary fate, 
for it was dissolved before any speeches what¬ 
ever had been delivered. Count Itagaki's name 
stood first on the list of those who should ad¬ 
dress the meeting. At noon about a thousand 
persons had assembled, and a police force of 
120 or 130 was present. Just as the meeting 
was about to be declared open, the chief of 
police informed the Chairman that, in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the 131I1 Article of 
the Public Meeting and Political Party Regula¬ 
tions, the meeting must be dissolved then and 
there. The chairman, Mr. Tatsuno, thereupon 
rose and said :—“ We purposed holding this 
meeting in order to declare publicly the views, 
aims, and future policy of our Party, hut I regret 
to say that we have been ordered to dissolve the 
meeting before it has been actually opened, on 
the ground that its continuance would he opposed 
to public order. We have no resource but to en¬ 
treat your indulgence. Under the circumstances, 
the meeting announced for to-morrow will also 
be postponed.” The 13th Article under which 
this action was taken , empowers the police to 
dissolve a political meeting either when the 
audience behaves in a turbulent manner, or 
when the meeting seems calculated to be pre¬ 
judicial to good order. It is not quite clear 
from the newspaper reports which clause the 
police acted on. The accounts published are 
identical. They show that before the meeting 
commenced an arrest had to be made, one of 
the spectators having greeted the police’s in¬ 
junctions to keep order by crying out, “This is 
not the first time we have felt the Government’s 
oppression.” It is surmised that the police took 
action in consequence of the disposition of the 
audience. There is, however, another explana¬ 
tion which reaches us from an independent 
source, and which we believe to be the true one. 
It is that the presence of a large body of soshi bent 
upon creating a disturbance compelled the police 
to put a stop to the meeting as a precautionary 
measure. The soshi have taken umbrage on 
account of the Radicals' action in urging the 
Cabinet Ministers to resign, a procedure which 
these custodians of political morality denounce 
as unconstitutional. A hundred of them at¬ 
tended the Radical meeting on the 3rd with the 
intention of demonstrating the soundness of 
their views by recourse to physical violence— 
which they do not, apparently, include in the 
category of unconstitutional methods—but their 
project was baulked by the premature dissolu¬ 
tion of the meeting. They mustered again in 
even larger numbers on the 4th, but the police 
had obtained information of their designs. Ac¬ 
cordingly, before the meeting commenced a 
warning was addressed to the audience that 
shouting or violent interruptions would not be 
tolerated, and this precipitated matters, so that 
the police deemed it prudent to stay the pro¬ 
ceedings. It seems curious that the Radicals 
should become the soshi's target, but this is not 
the first instance. 


THE IMPERIAL PRINCESSES. 

We read in the Jiji Shimpo that the little Prin¬ 
cesses Tsune and Kane, the Emperors only 
remaining daughters, are enjoying excellent 
health. The Princess Tsune will be three years 
old next September, and the Princess Kane was 
one year old last January. They have hitherto 
lived in the Aoyama Detached Palace, but a 
building having been completed for their use at 
Takanawa, on the site of the former Naval Hos¬ 
pital, they moved there on the 7th instant. The 
new Palace occupies the grounds of the former 
Hosokawa Yashiki. Twenty-five years ago this 
place was celebrated as one of the most beauti¬ 
ful gardens in Tokyo. The exceptional quan¬ 
tity of quaint and picturesque rocks ( ishi ) used 
in laying out the grounds, earned for the place 
the appellation of fshi-yashiki. It was here 
that a number of the Forty-seven Ronins, who 


had been placed under the custody of Prince 
Hosokawa, of Higo, committed seppuku, and 
the well where their heads were washed is 
still to be seen. Of course like all the other 
resiliences of the feudal barons in Tokyo, 
the Hosokawa Yashiki suffeted not a little 
during the years immediately following the 
Restoration. Many of the fine old trees were cut 
down, and several of the more easily removable 
rocks went to adorn the gardens of the Yashiki 
afterwards purchased by Marquis Hachisuka, 
and of the Palace of Prince Aiisugawa. Enough 
remained, however, to suggest the original beauty 
of the place, and during the period—some fifteen 
years—while the enclosure served for a naval 
hospital, tolerable care was taken of the limber 
and rockeries. Doubtless the garden will now 
be gradually restored to something of its former 
state, and thus another of the fine old places 
with which Tokyo abounded in the Tokugawa 
days, will be saved from decay. 

QUERY. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun has an article 
meant, we imagine, to be read ironically, but 
written in sober and precise terms. When will 
the contemplated improvements be completed 
in Tokyo, asks our contemporary. Professor 
Inouye Tetsujiro has replied that lie thinks five 
centuries must elapse before the capital of Japan 
can stand on anything like the same hygienic 
and architectural level as London, Paris, or Ber¬ 
lin. The citizens of Tokyo talk as though 
great improvements had been effected, but are 
content to inhabit wooden houses beside narrow, 
bad streets, without a proper water supply or 
any good system of drainage, and so straggling 
is the city that to establish telephonic or tele¬ 
graphic communications demands a dispropor¬ 
tionate outlay. Besides, adds the Professor, 
the costume of Japanese men and women is 
faulty and inconvenient, exposing the legs after 
the manner of savage people. Improvements 
have also to be effected in education, social 
intercourse, politics, literature, moral stand¬ 
ards. and so forth. “If”—the writer goes on, 
and this is the singular part of his contention— 
“if in five hundred years we have rebuilt the 
city and reformed our manners and customs, 
then we can allow foreigners to live freely 
among us. But to sanction mixed residence 
before these improvements are accomplished,! 
would be very dangerous. Look at Saghalien. 
Its exchange for the Kuriles was .necessitated 
by complications arising out the mixed resi¬ 
dence of Russians and Japanese. We must be 
careful, therefore, in the case of Tokyo and the 
interior.” 



The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, of course, does 
not endorse these remarks. It has always been 
an advocate of Mixed Residence. What it docs 
is merely to open its columns to Professor 
Inouye; not a kindness to that gentleman, we 
venture to think. 

TELEGRAM FROM RUSSIA. 

Considerable curiosity, and perhaps some 
anxiety, were felt in Japan with regard to the 
reception likely to be given by Russia to the news 
of Tsuda Sanzo’s sentence. Not a few men 
whose title to judge cannot be questioned, 
maintained that if the Japanese Penal Code 
cannot be interpreted so as to include Tsuda’s 
crime in the list of offences against Imperial 
personages, then it ought certainly to contain 
some other clause providing for such a contin¬ 
gency as the Otsn affair. According to this view, 
we have to choose between the alternatives of a 
fault in the rendering of the Code or a defect in 
its provisions, neither of which conclusions could 
be very satisfactory to Russia. On the other 
hand, the law of the land is the sole guide of 
judicial tribunals, and when the highest court 
m the errfyire decides that penal servitude for 
life is the extreme sentence legally pronounc- 
able against the assailant of the Czarevitch, a 
civilized Government has no resource hut to 
declare itself content. This is what the Russian 
Government seems to have done. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun says that a telegram received 
from St. Petersburg on the 5th instant, was 


couched in very satisfactory terms. The exact 
language of the message is not published, 
but its gist runs thus:—“The Russian Go¬ 
vernment has received from the Japanese Go¬ 
vernment intelligence of the sentence passed 
upon Tsuda Sanzo, and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has declared that, without making fur¬ 
ther reference to the deep sympathy shown by 
every class of the Japanese people, he is entirely 
satisfied with the efforts made by the Japanese 
Authorities to have Tsuda Sanzo punished with 
the utmost rigour of the law ; and expresses his 
sense of the propriety of the sentence pronoun¬ 
ced by an independent tribunal according to the 
distinct provisions o{ the Japanese Code.” The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun adds that the Japanese 
nation should be grateful for and appreciative 
of the moderation shown by Russia throughout 
this painful business. 


TUB " JIYU CLUB.” 

Messers Misaki Kamknosukk, Takcnouchi 
Tsuna, Uyeki Yemori, Kalo Heishiro and others 
of the Jiyu Club, recently held consultations 
as to their future course of policy. They adopted 
a resolution to the effect that they do not attach 
so much value to increasing the members of 
their club as to securing harmony of views and 
unity of action ; that the club shall be guided as 
little as possible by mere sentiment in consider¬ 
ing the topics of the day; that opinions shall be 
published in the name of the club whenever 
questions of great importance arise, and that 
the members shall carry out the principles of 
liberalism in a sober and moderate manner. 
The Kokutnin-no-Tomo remarks that, so tar as 
Messrs. Misaki and Takenouchi are concerned, 
the last phrase, “in a sober and moderate 
manner,” does not seem incongruous, but that 
it ill accords with the methods of men like 
Messrs. Uyeki and Kato. The Tokyo periodi¬ 
cal further observes, with more sarcasm than 
justice, that the Kaishin-to of former days is now 
revived by a set of men who have hitherto stood 
at the opposite extreme of reckless progress. 


PHENOMFN\L HAIL STORM. 

Yokohama and the neighbouring districts were 
visited on Saturday afternoon with a hail storm 
such as the oldest inhabitant will scarcely daie 
to belittle. About tiffin time the sky began to 
darken, and by two o’clock several thunder peals 
were heard. The heavens grew momentarily 
blacker, lighted up at frequent intervals by 
flashes of lightning, and at length rain 
began to fall, at first lightly but after in a 
pretty heavy shower. About a quarter before 
three the rain gave way to a most violent hail¬ 
storm. The stones that fell, were in some cases 
as large as cherries—indeed one gentleman who 
experienced the full sweep of the storm in the 
bay declared most seriously that pieces of ice as 
large as the corks of beer bottles come down 
about his ears. At any rale, when the blast 
had spent itself, people were able to gather up 
in the corners of window sills handfuls of 
ice granulated to the size of cherries. The 
cricket match in course of progress had to 
be slopped incontinently. Many of the gut¬ 
ters in the streets were choked by the mass of 
half melted ice that filled them. A couple of 
enthusiastic yachtsmen who were waiching the 
sailing race in the bay were scared almost out 
of their wits by the roar of the Brobdignagian 
hail stones as they bombarded the galvanized 
roof of the Boat Club. It is to be hoped that the 
storm was local, otherwise much damage must 
have been caused to crops. 


THE YOKOHAMA DOCKS. 

VVk mentioned some time ago that the consent 
of the Authorities had at length been given to 
the construction of Docks at Yokohama. The 
Mainichi Shimbun now furnishes information 
as 10 the terms of the Company’s charter. The 
official permission was conveyed to the projec¬ 
tors, Messrs. Asada Matashichi, Kuru.su Sobei, 
and others, on the 4th instant by Mr. Utsntni, 
Governor of Kanagawa. The Government has 
agreed that of the total area of 38,031 tsubo (32 
acres) reclaimed for the purposes of the works, 
36,500 tsubo shall be ceded to the company 
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free of charge, but that a yearly rental of 
30.40 yen shall be paid for the space within the 
piers. The charter provides that the work must 
be carried out in accordance with the plans 
which have received official approval—the plans 
prepared by Major-General Palmer, R.E.—and 
that no change must be made without the sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor. Farther, a sum equal to 
five per cent, of the total cost—three million yen 
—of the undertaking must be lodged in the 
office of the Prefecture by way of security for 
the carrying out of the work. During the pro¬ 
gress of the work, measures for the maintenance 
of good order shall be under the control of the 
Governor, and on completion, business must 
not be commenced until after due inspection 
and approval of the docks by the Governor. 
The following must also be reported before¬ 
hand to the Governor:—dockage dues, cost of 
building or repairing ships, rules for the control 
of the woiks, method of taking charge of ships 
or ships’ goods, and other matters of importance 
relating to the conduct of the Company’s busi¬ 
ness. Finally, the Company is prohibited from 
mortgaging or selling its privileges without the 
consent of the Governor, and the work must be 
commenced within ten months of the day on 
which the charter was granted and must be con¬ 
cluded within four years from the time of 
commencement. The charter contains thirty 
articles, alterable only by the Governor. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ORGAN. 

Whatever doubts may have existed about the 
nature of conservatism in Japan have been most 
effectually dispelled by recent writings in the 
Chiusci Nippo, which is understood to be Vis¬ 
count Torto’s organ. On the 3rd instant it 
published an article—under the title “An 
invitation to sweep away the evil odours per¬ 
meating the country'’—which is particularly 
unequivocal. The creators of these evil odours 
are, in the opinion of the Chiusei Nippo, men 
who, under the thin disguise of assisting civiliza¬ 
tion and progress, worship and seek to introduce 
everything Occidental, thus vitiating the nature 
of the people, impairing the national spirit, and 
laying the foundation of the country’s weakness. 
Japan, the Chiusei declares, can never become 
powerful so long as such evil odours prevail, 
for they taint the youths who would otherwise 
develop the Japanese spirit in all its purity. 
“ Abandoning fidelity, forgelting loyalty, these 
men toil only for their own interests.” The 
Chiusei Nippo announces its resolve to sweep 
them away, if possible, but inasmuch as it 
does not undertake, to wield any weapon 
more trenchant than a sharp pen, the task 
before it is tedious. These comments may 
be regarded as the sequel of another article i 
published last month by the same journal. 
We will translate it for our readers’ behoof: 
—" Since the Restoration there has sprung 
up a party intoxicated with the Occident. It 
disturbs Japanese customs and runs counter 
to right. The opinion of the majority is con¬ 
verted into a weapon of oppression; liberty 
becomes an excuse for license. All inis is 
owing to the spread of Occidental intoxication. 
The victims of the craze fix upon loyal Samurai 
the stigma of old fashioned folk, and call them¬ 
selves the wise offspring of the era. They are 
the wise offspring of fashion. During the thirty 
odd years that have elapsed since the opening 
of the country, these men have been destroying 
the State. Not the things that lrave come from 
the West are working the downfall of the coun¬ 
try; the true origin of the evil is the perversion 
of men’s minds. Not the persuasion of the fo¬ 
reign residents is perverting men’s minds: 
the true origin of the evil is the influence 
of those in high places. They struggle for 
novelty and contend for what is strange. 
Their houses they build in American style; 
their cuisines they fashion upon French mo¬ 
dels ; their garments are German ; they study 
the language of England; they imitate the 
political systems, the laws, the theatres, the 
social entertainments and the card-playing of 
the West. They lead the people of the em¬ 
pire into temptation, and have made Tokyo the 
very centre of this Occidental efflorescence. To 


the youth of the country they offer Occidental¬ 
ism as a guide. Education is adapted to it. Re¬ 
ligion is subserved to it. The foreigner they 
hold to be cleverer than any one else. What¬ 
ever is foreign they count good. Their rever- 
ance for imported things increases continually. 
With Japanese bodies, their hearts have cross¬ 
ed the seas and become naturalized in the 
West. The downfall of the State is before our 
eyes. In the Japan of to-day the upright have 
been displaced, and the vulgar stand across the 
path. National disturbance caunot be avoided.” 
Strange writing this at the present epoch of 
Japan’s progress. And yet it ought not to seem 
so strange. A tendency to praise the past on 
the part of those who have been outrun by the 
present is as old as the world. The little band 
grouped about the Conservative leader may per¬ 
form a useful part. The extravagance of their 
declamation robs it of dangerous capabilities. 
By and by they will learn to drag the wheel 
instead of dashing themselves fruitlessly against 
it. Sympathy is not with them, but who will 
deny that the Chiusei Nippo , by provoking re¬ 
peated suspension, may ultimately awaken pity 
which, metaphysicians say, is akin to love. At 
all events Viscount Torio and his followers are 
a picturesque spectacle. 


KNTERPRIZE AT KOBE. 

We lake the following from the Hyogo News :— 
through the enterprise of Messrs, .>a'mirj Samuel Sc 
i .o , of Kobe, a very important business enterprise is about 
to bellied at l’ogaliama, a place abont midway between 
Kobe and Sumiyushi, and close to the sea-shore. I he 
building was commenced only four months ago, and to-day 
it is in complete working order, thanks mainly to the energy 
of Mi. John Craig, superintendent engineer, and of i\lr. 
Win. Bruce. Ihe machinery was supplied by Messrs. 
Urquhart, Lindsay & Co , of Dundee, and is exceedingly 
complete in all its, details. Ihe buildings are within 
a biick enclosure, and consist mainly of two portions, 
the mill and the engine-room. I't.e mill is a large 
building 208 ft. long and 71. broad, divided into two 
sections. 1 here are 40 looms for making gunny-bags, 
six overhead sewing machines, two hemming machines’ 
a cutting machine, a measuring machine, and a cal¬ 
endar for finishing. Besides which there aic 100 spindles 
cop-winding machines, So spindles warp-winding machines, 
12 spinning machines, two roving machines, four drying 
machines, tour cording machines, and a jute softener. The 
whole of the machinery is driven by a powerful engine of 
350 h.p., with high and low press Corliss valves, and a 33" 
by 16" minute marks cylinder. Ihe huge fly-wheel is 18 
ft in diameter, and has eight grooves, being driven 
by eight hempen cables. The boiler is 26 ft. by 7 ft., an.i 
works at go lb. pressuie. I he con-umption of coal wi.en 
all the looms are working is about two tons pei, day. while 
it is computed that 4,000 bags can lie turned out in to 
hours, requiring 20 hales of jute, weighing 400 lbs. a bale. 1 
On Monday a large company, woh Mr. Hardens re¬ 
presenting Messrs. Samuel & Co., and Mr. Koidzumi, the 
Japanese proprietor, met at the mills for the purpose of 
inaugurating the opening ceremony. Mr Bardens broke a 
battle of champagne over the piston, and Mr. Koidzumi 
turning a wheel set the massive and complicated machinery 
in motion, the engine working with wonderful smoothness 
A move was then made for^he mill, where the machinery 
was inspected. The large spindles were rotating at the 
rate of 800 revolutions per minute, while the smaller ones 
acquire in one case a speed of !,8oo and another of 2,100. 
The ironing machine, composed of hollow steel rollers 
heated by steam and compiessed paper rollers weighing 18 
cwt., the sewing machine, and the jute softener all came in 
for attention and admiration. 

After the inspection had terminated a move was made to 
the tent, where an excellent cold collation was served under 
the peisonal superintendence of Mr. Dyer, of the Hyogo 
Hotel. At the conclusion of the meal, Mr. Bardens, on 
behalf of Messrs. Samuel Samuel and Co , expressed 
satisfaction in welcoming the guests at the opening cere¬ 
mony that day. He regretted that a member of ti>e firm 
was not present to see how successfully Messis. Craig and 
Bruce had cairied out their work. Mr. Craig in reply 
thanked those present for the hearty manner in which the\ 
had received the toast. His satisfaction, however, he sai l, 
was maned by the fact that he had that day received the 
news of the death of Mr. Urquhart. a member of the firm 
who sent him to Japan. Mr. KoidzUmi then rose and 
made a shc.it speech in Japanese, after which Mr. Lucas 
remarked that not only had they to drink success to the 
new mill, but to assure the proprietor of all the support in 
their entei prise that they could obtain for them, especially 
if their productions weie as good and cheap, or cheaper, as 
those obtained from India. He wished the proprietors all 
prosperity. Mr. I’earce complimented the proprietors on 
the excellent machinery they had obtained, and Mr Craig 
on the manner in which it had been set 11 n. Mr. Craig 
having p'oiused the toast of the Press, the proceedings 
terminated. 


SAILING RACE. 

The adventurous spirits who take part in the 
periodical sailing races had their fill of excite¬ 
ment on Saturday. At two o’clock Mr. Beart 
started three boats on their 8^ mile race— 
Daimyo, Molly Bawn, and Princess Maud the 
wind being then light from N.E. Daimyo was 
first round the east end of the south breakwater 
followed a minute later by Molly, Princess 


Maud nearly two minutes astern of the latter. 
Sheets were checked for the inn thence down 
to a mark boat moored off Mandarin Bluff, 
and on this stage Molly gained considerably 
on Daimyo, on whom the small boat also re¬ 
duced her distance perceptibly, though still one 
minute behind her class opponent. During 
the heat to the North Mark moored off the 
Tsurumi shore, the weather, which had lowered, 
broke in peals of thunder accompanied by vivid 
lightning, and in a hailstorm of dreadful violence, 
which swept up on the devoted craft before a 
fierce squall. For some lime the boats were 
entirely lost to view from the shore, and indeed 
from the launch of the officer of the day. An 
anxious time ensued for the skippers of the 
yachts, who had to bustle about and make 
things snug, despite the volleys of missiles 
with which they were assailed. In half an 
hour the squall had passed, but left behind a 
strong breeze with biting rain showers. Molly, 
though well to windward of the small cutter, lost 
a good deal of time before she could get on her 
course again, but eventually under reefed main¬ 
sail and staysail was able to lay up again. 
After a while Princess Maud was able to carry 
gaff-topsail and Molly and Daimyo followed 
her example in getting up more canvas. Molly 
Baum again led the Princess round the North 
Mark and increased her advantage in running 
back under spinnaker to the South Mark; work- 
ingout a further lead on the beat back round the 
breakwater and the reach home, and finishing 
seven minutes to the good. Following are the 
limes:— 

Rat- Round South North 

ing. Breakwater. Mark. Mark, Finish. 

h.m.i. h-m.s, h.m.s. h.m.s. 

Daimyo . 31 ... 2.32.05 ... *.51.55 ... 3.4600 ... 5,12.50 

4.58..o ... 4.14.35 

Molly Ban-n . 24* ... 2.35.CO ... 2.51.55 ... 3.57.00 ... S-*3.40 

5-07.35 ... 4 *5-35 

Princess Maud . 24 ... 2.35.5° ... 2 52.55 ... 3.58.50 ... 5.30.35 

5.12.00 ... 4 27.20 

Allowance. Corrected Time. 

h.m.s. 

Daimyo . — . 5.12.50 

Molly Ba-wn . allows . 5 23.40 

* m.s. 

Princess Maud . 0.32 . 5-30-33 


TOKYO CITY IMPROVEMENTS. • 

Mr. Miura Yasu, a distinguished numbe.r of 
the House of Peers, is said to have declared 
himself opposed to the programme of the City 
Improvements Committee in Tokyo. He does 
not believe in widening the streets—we quote 
his opinions from the Yomiuri Shimbun —be¬ 
cause in a wide street the shop-keepers find that 
fewer customers cross their threshold ; a reason 
intelligible only when we remember that many 
Japanese streets have no side-walks, so that the 
wider the street the farther from the shops 
people are apt to pass. Another consideration 
advanced is that by increasing the width of the 
streets the apparent size of the houses is dimini¬ 
shed. In this criticism every one will support 
Mr. Miura. Nothing could be meaner or more 
disproportionate than the little wooden houses 
look in some of the recently widened streets of 
of Tokyo. At the best of times a Japanese city, 
built according to the fashion of the country, 
appears little belter than a collection of hovels. 
The people’s sense of proportion formerly made 
them adapt the breadth of the streets to the 
lowly stature of the buildings on either side, 
but in the present scheme of City Improvement 
no value whatever is attached to proportion, and 
in the parts of the capital where the scheme has 
been carried out, an air of combined pretension 
and meanness prevails. Mr. Miura thinks that the 
city cannot afford to spend money upon such pro¬ 
grammes until it possesses a good water supply 
and a good system of drainage. We have no 
hesitation in saying that we agree with him. 


THE PHNALTY INFLICTED ON TSUDA SANZO. 

It seems probable that the penalty inflicted on 
Tsuda Sanzo and the manner of his trial will 
continue to occupy attention for a considerable 
time. In a Western country if the Supreme 
Court of the land had decided such a question, 
the press and the public would bow to the deci¬ 
sion ; but here in Japan there is still a disposi¬ 
tion to query the propriety of the result. A not 
uncommon mistake is to suppose that the 
Supreme Court opened a session at Otsu in 
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obedience to an order of the Minister of Slate 
for Justice, but in point of fact the Minister has 
no power to order anything of the kind. The 
notification which appeared in the Official 
Gazette was merely an announcement. What 
really happened was that, the District Court at 
Otsu having declared itself incompetent, juris¬ 
diction devolved upon the Supreme Court. It 
has also been erroneously stated that Tsuda 
Sanzo was arraigned upon a charge of common 
assault only. The truth is the Public Pro¬ 
curator charged him under the provisions 
of Japanese law relating to assaults upon the 
persons of the principal members of the Impe¬ 
rial Family. Such a charge could not possibly 
have been heard by the District Court at Otsu. 
The Judges of the Supreme Court did not sus¬ 
tain the Public Procurator’s rendering of the 
law, but pronounced the prisoner guilty of the 
minor crime of ordinary assault. We now read 
in the Jiji that the opening of a special session 
of the Supreme Court in Otsu was in conse¬ 
quence of an opinion given by Count Ito to the 
Emperor that Tsuda should be tried for an 
attack upon an Imperial personage, and that 
Count Saigo, then Minister of State for the In¬ 
terior, combatted the justice of this view. It is 
very probable that Count Ito did express such 
an opinion. There could be no doubt that 
Tsuda should be arraigned on the graver count 
if any prospect of convicting him under it 
presented itself. But an opinion expressed by 
Count Ito could have no more effect in mov¬ 
ing the Supreme Court to open a special ses¬ 
sion than an adverse opinion of Count Saigo's 
could have in shaping the Judges’ verdict. The 
interest of the affair scarcely justifies, in our 
opinion, some of the comments made upon it 
by the vernacular press. We may remind our 
readers here that on the occasion of the attempt 
upon the life of the late Emperor Alexander in 
Paris, his would-be assassin was indicted for a 
common assault with murderous intent, and was 
convicted on that charge. 

A NEW RUSSIAN IRONCLAD. 

According to the Temps of the 23rd April, the 
new Russian ironclad Georgy-Pobedononetz (St. 
George the Victor), a vessel of 10,000 tons, 
building at the Black Sea Ironworks Company’s 
yard near Sebastopol, will be fitted with steel 
plates supplied by the Creusot Works in France. 
This decision was arrived at by the Russian 
Government after the completion of a series of 
comparative trials at the Ochla Polygon, near 
St. Petersburg, between compound metal and 
steel plates of English manufacture and Creuzot 
all-steel plates. The armour of the Georgy- 
Pobedononetz will be from 20 to 40 centimetres 
on the water-line, according to design, and 30 
centimetres for the casemates. 


THB “ KAtSUINTO ” MEETING. 

Thr meetings of the Kaishin Party, held on the 
6th and 71I1 instant in the Yayoi-kan and Kosei- 
kan respectively, proved somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing. It had been expected that the speakers 
representing this important political association 
would address themselves to the current topics 
of the time, and declare their policy emphatic¬ 
ally and clearly; but, guided perhaps by the 
caution which has always been conspicuous in 
their conduct, they adopted a reserved and 
decidedly nou-expausive tone. A good many 
well-known men of the Party addressed the 
meetings. Mr. Hatano Denzaburo opened the 
ball with a speech on the methods of making 
Japan rich and powerful. Mr. Koizuka Rvo 
followed, taking for his theme official respon- ; 
sibility, but when he began to apply' his theories 
to the cases of Counts Saigo and Yamada and 
Viscount Aoki, the police stopped him. Mr. 
Izuka Asajiro made an attempt to attack Count 
Goto, but the audience declined to listen to him. 
Mr. Ozaki Yukyo also called down upon him¬ 
self the restraint of the police by undertaking 
to prove that the members of the present Cabi¬ 
net behaved like people in private theatricals, 
and wriggled out of their responsibilities like 
tape-worms. A picturesque title for his lecture 
was chosen by Mr. Takahashi Soyemon, namely 
“ don’t pare your feet to make your boots fit.” 


He undertook to prove that in Japan offices 
were created for the sake of the men to fill them, 
but the police interrupted his demonstration. 
One of the best and most practical speeches 
was delivered by Mr. Shimada Saburo, who 
maintained that Russia was not to be feared in 
proportion to her size, and that Japan need only 
stand firm and dread nothing. Before the Re¬ 
storation, he said, the Japanese hated foreigneis 
because they based their conception of them en¬ 
tirely on Chinese books and accounts. Similarly 
now they have no true or just idea of Russia, 
because they know her only through English 
representations. 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 

The following announcements appeared in the 
Official Gazelle of the 6lh instant:— 

Imperial Ordinance. 

We hereby authoiize tbe organization of a Spe¬ 
cial Exhibition Bmcau and order the same to be 
duly proclaimed. 

(Impei ial Sign-Manual.) 

(Privy Seal.) 

Ordinance 52. 

Organization op the Special Exhibition 
Burbau. 

Ait. l.—The Special Exhibition Bureau shall 
form apaitofthe Depai Iment of Agi iciiltui e and 
Commeice, and shall transact all business con¬ 
nected with the Columbian Woild Exhibition to 
be held in the town of Chicago, Illinois, United 
Stales of Ameiica, in the year 1893. 

An. 2. —The Special Exhibition Bureau shall in¬ 
clude the following officials : — One Chief; two 
Assistant Chiefs ; sevei al Councillors; five Maua- 
geis, and several Secielaiies. 

An. 3.—The Minister of State foi Agiiculture 
and Commeice shah be the Chief. The Assistant 
Chiefs shall be officials of Chokunin tank. The 
Managers shall be of Sonin lank. The Secielai ies 
shall be of Hannin tank. 

An. 4—The Cnuncillois shall be chosen from 
among officials or men of learning or expeiience, 
and shall be appointed by the Cabinet at the re¬ 
commendation of the Chief of the Bureau. 

Ai t. 5. —The Chief of the Bureau shall have Con¬ 
ti <>l over the officers of the vai ions sections and shall 
decide al! business 1 elating to the Bureau. The 
Assistant Chiefs shall aid the Chief, and act in his 
stead should he he unable to attend to his duties. 
The Councillors shall investigate all such mailers 
of impoi tance connected with the functions of the 
Bureau, as may be submitted to them by the 
Chief. The Managers, in accordance with direc¬ 
tions fiom the Chief, shall dischaige the busi¬ 
ness of the Bmeaii. The Secielaiies, under the 
Distinctions of their superior officeis, shall do the 
wiitten work of the Butenu. 

Ait. 6.—The Chief of the Bureau shall make all 
regulations connected with its work, and shall he 
competent to issue instr'fictions to the Chief of the 
Hokkaido Administi al ion, (he Chief of the Metro¬ 
politan Police, and the (lovernots of Cities and 
Prefectures. 

Ait. 7.—The Chief of the Bureau shall be com¬ 
petent to assemble and take counsel of expci ts in 
lelation to the business of the Bmeaii. 

Att. 8.—The Chief of the Bureau shall be com¬ 
petent to employ assistance within (he limits of the 
appropi ialiou for the uses of the Bureau. 

AM. 9.—The Chief of the Bureau shall be com¬ 
petent to engage foreign assistance and employ 
foieign aid within the limits of the appropriation 
for the uses of the Buteau. 

Art. 10.—The officials of the Bureau shall serve 
without pay, but in case of the business being 
considerable allowances of 1,000 yen and 500 yen 
per annum, at most, may be made to the superior 
officials and the Councillos, tespclively, within the 
limits of the appropi iation. 

Ait. 11.— The Chief of the Bureau shall be com¬ 
petent to suitably reward the services of the offi¬ 
cials, within the limits of the appropriation. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY CHAIR OK ANATOMY. 

We mentioned in a recent issue that Dr. 
W. Anderson, formerly Medical Instructor to 
the Imperial Japanese Naval Department, and 
now a leading member of the Surgical Staff of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, was among tbe candi¬ 
dates for the Chair of Anatomy at the Royal 
Academy of Arts, vacant by the death of the 
well-known Professor Marshall. Our readers 
will be glad to hear that Dr. Anderson has been 
successful in his candidature. He was elected 
by 23 votes against 4. The result could hardly 
have been otherwise, for Dr. Anderson’s high at¬ 


tainments as an anatomist are supplemented by 
an art reputation founded on enduring work. 
The testimonials accompanying his application, 
for the post .at the Royal Academy, show the 
great esteem in which he is held by the lights 
of the medical profession. Dr. Bristovve calls 
him “ a distinguished Surgeon, Anatomist, and 
Artist,’’ and says that “ as a Lecturer and a 
master in Anatomical Science he has no supe¬ 
rior.” Sir William MacCormac writes:—“Mr. 
Anderson has been for many years one of the 
most successful Teachers of Anatomy in London, 
and possesses also perfect knowledge of his 
subject. He enjoys, besides, a facility for ac¬ 
curate and artistic illustration of what he teaches, 
which not many possess and few could sur¬ 
pass.” Numerous other expressions of equally 
strong, or even stronger, appreciation from the 
great medical men of London were readily re¬ 
corded in Dr. Anderson’s favour, and doubtless 
helped to secure his signal victory over all rivals. 
It is interesting to note that Dr. Anderson, in 
addition to his important surgical appointments 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in now Senior Lecturer 
on Anatomy in the Medical School, Examiner 
in Anatomy at the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Member of the Council of the 
Anatomical and two other of the principal Me¬ 
dical Societies, and Hunterian Professor of 
Surgery and Pathology at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. But among all his posts we imagine 
that none can he inure congenial to him than 
the distinguished chair to which he has now 
been appointed. 


THE TROUBLES IN CHINA. 

Thr following telegram was placed at our 
disposal by Admiral Belknap, Commanding 
the United States Squadron on the China and 
Japan Station:—“ Shanghai, June 8th 1891, 
6.09 p.m. Last Friday riot at Kiukiang. Eng¬ 
lish and French gunboats and Palos stopped it. 
Foieign women and children on Inconstant. 
Two men killed at Wuhu. Palos proceeded 
there immediately. Threatened trouble at Han¬ 
kow. Gunboat Porpoise there. Serious appre¬ 
hensions are again felt here. Foreign Ministers 
at Peking informed Chinese Government that 
if foreigners are not protected they will take 
vigorous action. Seven foreign gunboats up 
river.” The state of affairs in China is evidently 
of a very disquieting character. Our Shanghai 
correspondent, whose letter we published on the 
6th instant, referred at length to the belief, now 
becoming current, that all these disturbances in 
the valley of the Yangtze owe their origin, not 
to any innate hatred of foreigners or desire to 
expel them, but to the machinations of a secret 
society called the ICo-lao Hui, which aims at 
overthrowing the Manchu dynasty and replacing 
it by one of pure Chinese blood. This Society, 
which is said to be very powerful, its ranks in¬ 
cluding high officials, influential gentry, and lite¬ 
rati, aims at embroiling the Government in dis¬ 
putes with foreign Powers and ultimately in a war 
which would furnish the desired opportunity for 
a successful rebellion. Expeiience shows that 
the tendency of the public mind is to elaborate 
extravagant hypotheses and harbour unsubstan¬ 
tial suspicions at times of crisis or tumult, and 
we therefore hesitate to accept an idea involving 
such a dark outlook for the foreign communities 
in China directly, and the relations between that 
country and the West indirectly. Still, when 
we consider the series of anti-foreign disturb¬ 
ances that have taken place within the past 
few months in the valley of the Yangtze, it 
becomes difficult to attribute the catalogue to 
a factor of such capricious activity as mere anti- 
foreign feeling. Commencing with the trouble 
at Yangchow, a few months ago, there followed 
the riot at Wuhu on May 12th; then the disturb¬ 
ance at Ngan-kin, six days later; then the out¬ 
break at Nanking, after another interval of six 
days; then threatened riots at Hochow; then 
the issue of incendiary placards in Shanghai; 
and now we have an outbreak at Kiukiang; 
threatened troubles at Hangkow, with, ap¬ 
parently, fresh agitation at Wuhu and renewed 
danger in Shanghai. It will be observed that 
Admiral Belknap’s telegram speaks of two men 
killed at Wuhu, but does not mention their 
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nationality. Official information received in 
Tokyo the same day says that the unfortu¬ 
nate men were foreigners, hut gives Kiukiang 
as the seat of the tragedy. Of course it is con¬ 
ceivable that the occurrence of all this disorder 
at places situated along tiie banks of the same 
river may be attributable to interaction, and not 
to any far-reaching plot. In either case, how¬ 
ever, affairs in China cannot but inspire great 
uneasiness. When foreign ships of war are 
obliged to interfere forcibly for the protection 
of their nationals within Chinese territory, the 
relations between China and the Treaty Powers 
cannot be very cordial. 

• • 

On Wednesday morning we received from 
Admiral Belknap the following additional tele¬ 
grams :— 

Yokohama, Japan, June 10, 1891. 

The following cablegrams were received by Ad¬ 
miral Belknap from Shanghai, China, last night: — 
Shanghai, June 9th, 189I, 3.40 p.m. 

Since McCmley telegraphed you this morning 
situation has changed. A band of Chinese, who 
have .attacked Yangchow, were prevented at Chin- 
kiang. Destroyed French Mission at Woosieh 
last night, and aie reported to be at Sooclmw, 70 
miles from heie, now. Their route leads directly 
to Shanghai, ami every indication they will come 
on to the hills, eighteen miles from Shanghai, 
destroy French Mission, and then attack Sicawei 
French Mission, four miles from Shanghai. A 
Russian and a French gunboat are now arriving 
for up the river, making nine gunboats for the 
liver. One British and one Gei man gunboat and 
Alliance here. I think it is a Chinese insurrection.” 

Leonard, U.S. Consul General. 
Shanghai, June gth, 1891, 4.37 p.m. 

From Commander McClJRLEY, U.S.N. 

Mob Yangtze, Chinese destroyed church and 
buildings at Woosieh yesterday, 70 miles from hei e. 
Situation looks serious, and residents apprehen¬ 
sive ; ready to act here, or elsewhere promptly. 

• 

• • 

The following telegram dated at Kiukiang, 
June 6th, 1.15 p.m., has been courteously sent 
to us :— 

Kiukiang quiet—Chinese troops guarding Con¬ 
cession—American residents out of city—Hankow 
quiet— Porpoise Vt'pire there—three ships here — 
men Green and Argent killer! at Wusieh—was 
present at inquest—saw bodies coffined and 
sent to Hankow—all reports fiont rebel sources 
peaceable. 

• • 

Another message, received on Wednesday 
night, dated Kiukiang, June iolh, says:— 

Green customs officer—Argrens missionary Bri¬ 
tish— litis gone Hankow. 

• * 

A subsequent telegram from Commander 
Marthon, despatched from Kiukiang at 7.14 
on Wednesday night, says :— 

Twenty-two American missionary ladies arrived 
heie safe to-day—all quiet. 


JAPAN AND THE RIOTS IN CHINA. 

When the telegrams reached Tokyo announcing 
a wide-spread outbreak against foreigners in 
China, it is slated that five Japanese inen-of-war 
were at once ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness to proceed at a moment’s notice to 
Shanghai, if indeed they were not actually 
despatched thither by a route so chosen as to 
afford an opportunity of recalling them on the 
way, should the need of their presence have 
disappeared. This factsuggests the great addi¬ 
tional security which may be derived by foreign¬ 
ers from the proximity of Japan. Of course 
the Japanese Government would be extremely 
reluctant to take any actioji suggesting doubt 
of the competence of the Chinese Authorities to 
protect foreign life and property within the ter¬ 
ritories of the Middle Kingdom. But circum¬ 
stances may easily be conceived in the presence 
of which the same obligation would devolve 
upon Japan as upon any other foreign Power, 
and we may be sure that she would not shrink 
from discharging her duty. In the event of the 
worst apprehensions being realised as to the 
revolutionary character of these seemingly anti- 
foreign riots, the safety of Shanghai might be 
seriously imperilled, and the presence there of 
four or five thousand Japanese troops—a force 


that could be despatched at a few hours' notice 
—might be as welcome to the local authorities 
as it certainly would be to the foreign residents. 
We sincerely trust that such contingencies are 
utterly remote, but it is not altogether amiss to 
refer to them. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE RIOTS IN CHINA. 

In the sad mysterious history of the recent 
anti-foreign viols in China, nothing nlore terri¬ 
ble has yet been told than the following incident, 
described by the Rev. Father Colombel as 
having happened contemporaneously with the 
destruction of the church, the priests’residences, 
the boys’ school, and other buildings of the 
Christian mission at Tanyang:—‘‘At one end 
of the enclosure, which is a very large one, there 
is a cemetery in whicli it has been the custom 
for a very long time to inter Christians of the 
town and children of the orphanage. The rioters 
dug up the bones and heaped them together. 
They put the heads in a pile and dragged the 
mandarin Heang to the spot, hauling him along, 
it is said, by his queue. One poor skeleton, 
on which there still remained some flesh and a 
few shreds of clothing, was carried off, and 
hung up in front of the priests’ door, which 
looks out on the canal and a busy street. These 
outrageous doings were performed to the ac¬ 
companiment of the usual calumnious and 
abusive shouts.” 


KOREAN LEGENDS. 

BIGINNING OF (JBRIDITARY FEUD BI1WIBN IONIA AND J'PAN*. 

From the very earliest times the tribes of 
Southern Korea had dealings with the dwellers 
on the islands of Japan. There is evidence of 
this in the language, customs, and traditions of 
the people; but the first definite account of direct 
communication between the two is based upon 
events that were transacted about eighteen 
hundred years ago. The result of those events 
were so disastrous that there has always existed, 
a hereditary feud which has more than once led 
to sanguinary war. The native account of these 
events illustrate the truth of the proverb “ How 
great a matter a little fire kindleth.” For some 
reason not recorded, the Japanese decided to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the people across 
the straits, and to that end an envoy was dis¬ 
patched to treat with the King of Silla. It 
seems that these people of Silla were a proud, 
independent race, who were not greatly given to 
acknowledging the equality of their neighbours 
on either side : least of all the Japanese to whom 
they were, at that time, undoubtedly superior in 
civilization if not in power. When the envoy 
from Japan landed on the coast of Silla he pro¬ 
ceeded straight to the capital, and was met 
on the way by an official named Sok-oo-ro 
who had been sent by the king to escort the 
envoy to the city. We can only conclude 
that it was out of wanton insolence that Sok-oo- 
ro addressed the envoy in these words: “You 
ought to have brought your King and Queen to 
be servants in the King of Silla’s kitchen,’’ and 
we cannot wonder that the envoy turned straight 
back and did not rest until be had reported this 
terrible affront to his island lord. A month of 
ominous silence passed, and then the watchers 
on the heights of Silla descried a countless fleet 
of vessels standing across the straits. When it 
was announced, Sok-oo-ro began'to fear the 
results of his impertinence, and coming before 
the king confessed himself to be the cause of 
the hostile array, and begged to be allowed to go 
alone and try to appease the anger of the enemy. 
It was granted, and be hurried away to meet the 
army which had already landed and was ad¬ 
vancing on the capital. He came and fell on 
his face before its commander, and confessed 
that he alone was the author of the gross insult 
that had been cast in the teeth of the Japanese 
King and he begged that their vengeance might 
be wreaked on him alone. He was instantly 
bound and burned alive before the eyes of the 
whole army. It is much to their credit that they 
then turned about and sailed back to their own 
land without striking another blow. The next 
year the same envoy was sent again to treat with 
the King of Silla. Arriving at the capital, he was 
given a fine house and a large corps of attendants. 


All seemed in a fair way to cement a peaceful and 
fraternal union between the two kingdoms. But 
the wife of Sok-oo-ro had not forgotten the 
horr;ble fate of her husband, and *buruing for 
revenge shp went before the king and asked 
him to let her try to atone for her husband’s 
incivility by becoming a servant of the Envoy. 
The king was surprised at such a request from 
a woman of her position, but suspecting no 
treachery he gave his consent. She had not 
been in the envoy’s house long before she found 
means to put some deadly poison into his bowl 
of rice and within the hour she had her revenge. 
But at what a cost! For seventeen hundred 
years a deadly feud existed between the two 
peoples which resulted in two most sanginary 
invasions each of which reduced Korea to utmost 
misery. All this resulted from a hasty word. 

URIOIN or KOKORIA. 

On the northern boundary of Korea, midway 
between the Yellow and Japan seas, lies the 
lofty mountain called Pak Tou or “white head.” 
Near the summit of this mountain in the crater 
of an extinct volcano, lies a little lake which 
gives rise to two streams, one called the Tumen 
river which runs eastward and empties into the 
Japan Sea, and the other the Amno river flow¬ 
ing south and west into the Yellow Sea. About 
two thousand years ago there was a little king¬ 
dom called Penya* just north of this mountain, 
its southern boundary being the Amno river. 
The king of this little stale was very unhappy 
because he had no son. One day he mounted 
his horse and rode away into the forest until he 
cametoarushing torrent, on whose bank he knelt 
and prayed to the God of Heaven to give him 
a son. Remounting he turned his horse’s head 
toward home. As he was passing a boulder 
which lay beside the path, his horse turned and 
faced the stone, sobbing and bending its head. 
The king in amazement dismounted and looked 
all aboutthe boulder carefully, but could see noth¬ 
ing, and yet he could not get the horse to pass 
on. By this time the curiosity of the king was 
thoroughly aroused, and as a last resort he put his 
shoulder to the stone and pushed it over and there 
in the cavity beneath it he beheld the answer to his 
prayer—a little child of the colour of gold but 
shaped somewhat like a toad. Paying no atten¬ 
tion to the apparent deformity, he lifted the child 
tenderly and carried it home under his cloak or 
outer garment. It was evident to the king that 
a child of such an origin must have a remark¬ 
able career before him, so he reared him very 
carefully, teaching him the use of the bow and 
the spear, so that he became the most skillful 
archer in the kingdom. When the time came 
for him to think of wedding, he did not wish to 
take one of the Puya maidens, so he mounted 
his horse and rode away to find a wife elsewhere. 
He found one among the people living near the 
mouth of the Amno river, and bringing her 
home was married to her after the rude custom 
of the land. After the ceremony she drew him 
aside and told him that she had a confession to 
make. She said : “ I am the daughter of the Sea 
God, and the reason I am living on dry land, is 
this: One day I ran away from home and 
emerged from the water and walked upon the 
shore to see what the upper world was like. As 
I walked 1 beheld one of the princes of heaven 
standing on the bank of the Amno river and 
beckoning to me. Unsuspicious of harm I went 
to him—aias, and when I returned to my home 
my parents drove me from them and banished 
tne to the upper world for my misdeeds. I am 
not worthy to be your wife.” At this the prince 
looked very grave, but be decided to forgive her 
fault as it had been caused by a heavenly being. 
Not long after this she brought forth an egg, 
and the prince seeing it threw it out into the 
street. He was surprised, however, to see that 
whenever a horse or an ox passed by it came 
near and tried to warm the egg with its breath. 
So he ordered it to be taken away and cast in 
the midst of a field behind the town, but a great 
white stork came down from the upper air and 
spread its wings over it and warmed it against 
its breast. The prince ordered a blacksmith 
to break it with his hammer, but he could 
make no impression upon it. The mother 
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had it brought back to the palace and wrap¬ 
ped in warm cotton. In a few days the 
shell opened and then stepped out a beauti¬ 
ful boy whon? they named Chu Mong. As he 
grew he became as wise and good as he was 
beautiful. But in time he had five’ brothers 
who were jealous of him because he was the heir, 
and who tried to induce their father to kill him. 
His mother heard of it and gave him warning, 
and he fled southward by night with three 
trusty followers. Arriving at the bank of the 
Antno river, he was dismayed to find that there 
was no means of crossing ; but the fish of the 
river rose to the surface and ranged them¬ 
selves side by side in such solid ranks that 
the fugitives crossed over on their backs 
as on a bridge. He joined his fortunes with 
the people whom he found just ready to revolt 
from the weakened power of China, under whose 
hand they had been for many years. They 
made hinf king, and he, after four years of war, 
opened his court at Choi Bon.f 'and named the 
kingdom Kokoria. The origin of the name 
Kokoria is as follows :—The family name of 
Chu Mong was Ko, and he was born near 
Korya San, a mountain in Puya, and so he 
united the two to make the name of his new 
kingdom—Ko-korya or Kokoria.}: 

SOK TOL H*. 

About two thousand years ago there was a little 
kingdom somewhere in Japan called Tap Ha 
Ra, but its name and the fact that it was the 
birthplace of the hero of this story are all we 
know about it. A woman in that country, after 
a pregnancy of seven years, brought forth an 
egg. The people considered it to be a bad 
omen, and counselled together to take it away 
and destroy it in order if possible to ward off the 
danger which threatened. The mother in some 
way became aware of the design, and in order 
to save her wonderful progeny, she wrapped it in 
cotton and silk and put it in a strong water-tight 
chest and committed it to the sea—the Japan 
Sea. Not long after this the wife of a fisherman 
on the south-eastern coast of Korea near the 
harbour of Ajin, while walking along the shore, 
spied a floating chest which was being beaten 
against the rocks by the waves. With great 
difficulty she succeeded in passing a cord 
through the handle and dragging the chest up 
on the beach. It was too heavy to carry home 
so she pried open the lid with a mattock and 
there before her lay, wrapped in silks, a beauti¬ 
ful child. The fisherman and his wife were 
old and childless, and so considered this child 
to be a gift direct from heaven. They watched 
over him with exceeding care and went to the 
very extent of their scanty means to provide 
him witli everything that his childish caprices 
coveted. From the day that he was able to 
walk all the magpies of the neighbourhoods 
came and followed him about like a bodyguard 
wherever he went. It was for this reason that 
his foster parents gave him the name of sok, 
which is the first syllable of the word meaning 
magpie. At the age of six his precocity was 
known throughout all the district. Never was 
there a child that showed such intelligence and 
thoughtfulness at such an age. At ten years he | 
was a full grown man ; not only so, but he had 
attained a gigantic size. He was nine cha high, 
equivalent to fifteen feet! His foster parents 
were not able to give him a good education, and 
he was compelled to follow with them the call¬ 
ing of a fisherman. But his parents could not 
bear to see his great talents wasted in this way, so 
they decided to send him to a high official named 
Hogong, who was said to have been originally 
of Japan, but was now a councillor of the King 
of Silla. This man was so impressed with the 
intelligence and beauty of the young giant Sok 
Tol Ha that he presented him at court, where he 
found great favour. He there found opportunity 
for finishing his education and gradually rose to 
a high position. The King gave him his daugh¬ 
ter to wife, and being old and feeble resigned into 
his hands the whole management of state affairs. 
On his deathbed the King appointed Sok Tol 
Ha to be his successor, over the head of his 
own son. After the funeral ceremony the son 

t Probably near the present town of SonR Chun. 

t There probably never was a kingdom of Kokoria far north 
of the Pak Tou mountains, as is asserted by Ross and by Griffis. 
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came to Sok Tol Ha and swore allegiance to 
him as his father’s successor, but Sok I ol Ha 
would not listen to it and insisted upon the son's 
assuming the crown. For a long lime the two 
contended on this point, each insisting that the 
other must accept the honour. But finally Sok 
Tol Ha said : “ I have heard that if a man has 
sixteen-teeth in his upper jaw it is a sign of 
great wisdom and goodness. Let us find such 
a man and put him on the throne.” The other 
agreed and search was made for such a man, 
but all in vain until it was discovered that the 
King's son himself had sixteen teeth in his 
upper jaw. Then he could no longer refuse. 
From thgt time the title of the Kings of Silla 
was I-sa-goom, which means, “The sixteen 
toothed and that word has been shortened to 
Ingoom which is the Korean word for King to-day. 


NEWS FROM CHINA. 

From Shanghai papers we learn that the U.S.S. 
Palos , while coming up the river on Saturday 
morning (30th ult.) shortly before 3 o’clock, 
drifted on top of the Kiutoan Light-vessel, and 
did some damage. The shock was so sudden 
that the light was put out. Owing to the 
damage done to the light-vessel, she has been 
lowed up to Shanghai for repairs and has gone 
into the Old Dock for examination. Her 
stem is splintered and her bowsprit canted 
to starboard, the bulwarks on the port side for¬ 
ward are smashed in and on the starboard side 
they are started. Her ball-pole came down by 
the run and went overboard, while her lamp 
chimneys are smashed and her reflectors dam¬ 
aged. The force of the collision snapped her 
chain, so that she lost her mushroom, and then 
drifted nearly a mile from her position, before 
she could be brought up. It was here that 
she was seen by the Ichatig. Her place is to 
be taken meanwhile by a junk. The Palos, after 
colliding with the Kiutoan, ran ashore and 
did not get off till the morning of the 1st. 
* * * The young sailor of the German 

gunboat If olf who wrote home to his father the 
brilliant story of the crew of that vessel’s en-. 
counter with pirates, which caused so much 
excitement in Germany, at the Admiralty, 
the Legation in Peking, etc., has been puni¬ 
shed with three days' confinement. * * * 

The N. C. Daily News of 4th June says:— 
Hardly had Shanghai begun to recover from the 
shock of the suspension of one of the old-esta¬ 
blished English houses, than it is shaken again 
by the news of the suspension of Messrs. Russell 
& Co., the oldest American firm in China, and 
almost the oldest of any nationality. There 
were few firms anywhere with a more extended 
business than Messrs. Russell and Co., who 
had branches in New York, Boston, and Lon¬ 
don, as well as in most of the China ports. 
They have existed in China 67 years, and the 
profits they have made have been enormous. 
No firm has surpassed them in general popula¬ 
rity, or in the best form of public spirit. The 
growth of this community and the constitution 
of the Anglo-American settlement in its present 
form are largely indebted to the labours, freely 
given, of successive partners in Russell & Co., 
and the names of Cunningham, Forbes, and 
others, will be indissolubly connected with the 
history of Shanghai. The greatest sympathy is 
feltforthepresentpartners.hereand in Hongkong. 
It will be seen that as a consequence of the 
suspension of Messrs. Russell & Co., Mr. VV. S. 
Jackson is appointed Underwriter and Acting 
Secretary of the Yangtsze Insurance Associa¬ 
tion, Mr. E. U. Smith, Secretary pro. tern, of 
the Pootung Wharf and Godown Co.; while an 
extraordinary meeting of the shareholders in the 
latter company is to be held on Monday, the 15th 
instant, to consider the proposed transfer of its 
agency to Messrs. Dodwell, Carlill & Co* * * 
The P. & O. steamer Venetia had rather a bad 
quarter of an hour of it on the morning of the 
3rd instant. She had been towed up from the 
Old Ningpo Wharf in order to go under Hunt’s 
Wharf shears in Shanghai. A wire hawser had 
been make fast to her from Hunt's Wharf in 
order to swing her, but through some cause she 
forged ahead, the hawser broke, and the steamer 
went over the Associated Wharves' upper buoy. 


She then swung round on to the C. M. Central 
Wharf pontoon, where she hung for some time 
after her anchors had been let go. Eventually 
she was taken under the shears. The steamer 
did not sustain any damage, but as the top of 
the buoy was only just above water in the after¬ 
noon it apparently was damaged. 


HYPNOTISM. 

Thk St. James's Budget contains the following, 
credible by the credulous The New York 
Sunday Sun publishes the following extraordi¬ 
nary story dated from Mier, Mexico, a town of 
1,500 inhabitants on the Rio Grande, 150 miles 
from its mouth :—Ten days ago an individual, 
who gave the name of Francisco Perez, arrived 
at Mier, and put up at the chief hotel. At din¬ 
ner on the second day a waiter removed all the 
bottles of wine in front of the persons who were 
dining, and carried them to the table where 
Perez sat. The angry guests called up the pro¬ 
prietor, in answer to whom the waiter said Perez 
had ordered him to take the wine. Perez de¬ 
nied that he had tuld him anything of the kind, 
and the man was dismissed. During the after¬ 
noon of the same day one of the guests pre¬ 
sented Perez with a magnificent watch, while a 
barman gave him a revolver. The next day 
presents began to pour in upon Perez, among 
them being a handsome bouquet with the name 
of a lady attached to it. She explained to her 
friends that the man in passing her had asked 
her to send him the flowers. Other persons 
who had made presents to Perez also stated that 
they had been asked by him for the articles 
given, and that they had found it impossible to 
resist the request. A number of citizens ap¬ 
pointed a committee of ten to wait upon Perez, 
and warn him that he would be killed unless he 
left the town. Perez was alarmed, and explained 
that he was a victim of involuntary hypnotism. 
He said he was twenty-seven years of age, and 
a native of New Mexico. He had been trained 
for the priesthood for several years in Rome, 
and while abroad had practised hypnotism, with 
which he had made marvellous successes. In 
consequence of this it had become a passion 
with him, and he could not resist practising his 
gift upon those about him. The committee 
permitted Perez to leave the city, and he has 
departed for parts unknown." 


KUSSKLL and company. 

Thk great house of Russell & Co., whose re¬ 
grettable failure has lately been announced, has 
a history indissolubly connected with that of 
foreign trade with China. It dales back to the 
first quarter of the century, in the days when a 
few “ barbarians,” cooped up in their factories 
at Canton and not allowed to stray beyond, were 
the forerunners of the present large foreign 
population of the treaty ports. According to 
Mr. William D. Hunter (whose books, Old 
Canton, and Bits of Old China, are among 
the most interesting memorials of the old 
days) the house of Russell & Co. was con¬ 
stituted at Canton on January 1st, 1824. in 
succession to that of Samuel Russell & Co., 
which had existed from 1818 to 1823. It 
then confined itself strictly to agency business. 
The first partners, from January 1824 to the 
middle of 1830, were Mr. Russell and Mr. 
Philip Atnmidon. Other partners came from 
time to time in sailing ships (those were the 
days when the “ latest ” news from home was 
125 days old when it arrived), among them Mr. 
Hunter, who was admitted in 1837 and retired 
in 1842. Mr. R. B. Forbes, who has written a 
history of the house from its foundation until a 
period of sixty years later, joined in 1839. In 
the old days, too, Russell & Co., were intimate¬ 
ly associated with Howqua, the famous head of 
the hong merchants. The very short terms of ser¬ 
vice of the partners are significant of the rapidity 
with which profits were then made. Mr. Hunter 
gives the names of no less then 13 as resid¬ 
ing at Canton at some time during the period 
1823-1844. The Shanghai branch of the firm 
was one of the first commercial estsblishments 
here after the opening of the port to foreign 
trade in 1843. The house has always figured 
prominently in the history of the settlement,. 
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Sam Qua, the Taoiai in the troublous Triad 
times (1853) took refuge in Messrs. Russell’s 
house, then the American Consulate. The 
firm was in 1862 instrumental in founding 
the first great shipping enterprise in which fo¬ 
reigners and Chinese were associated—the 
Shanghai Steam Navigation Company, whose 
steamers were purchased in 1877 by the China 
Merchants' Company. At the beginning of the 
difficulty with France in 1884 this Company's 
steamers were transferred to the American flag 
and placed under the management of Russell 
& Co., but returned to Chinese custody in the 
following year. These facts are enough to show 
the high position occupied by “ Kee-chong" 
for many years.— N.-C. Daily News. 


PROFESSOR NAKAMURA MASANAO. 

A prominent figure has just passed from the 
stage of Japan’s present history in the person of 
Professor Nakamura Masanao, who died on the 
71 h instant at the comparatively early age of 60. 
The deceased gentleman was one of the finest 
Chinese scholars of his time. He possessed 
also a considerable knowledge of English and 
Dutch, and was well versed in Buddhist and 
Christian theology. In 1868 he proceeded to 
England for purposes of study, but returned the 
following year, and after an interval of residence 
in Shizuoka, opened a school called the Donin- 
sha, in Kobinata, Tokyo, which at one time 
promised to become a strong rival of Mr. Fu- 
kuzawa’s famous institution. Having reached 
a maximum of 200 boarders and about twice 
as many day-scholars, the school declined, 
however, and while still occupying an import¬ 
ant place as an educational institution, ceased 
to be counted among the greatest seminaries 
of the land. Mr. Nakamura did not confine 
himself to educational work on his own ac¬ 
count. In 1874 he accepted the appoint¬ 
ment of Director of the Female Normal Col¬ 
lege, and in 1881 he became a Professor in the 
Tokyo University. From this post he was pro¬ 
moted to be a Senator, in 1886, and in 1890 he 
had the honour of being nominated a life mem¬ 
ber of the House of Peers, by the Emperor, 
being at the same time once again re-appointed 
to the Directorship of the Female Normal Col¬ 
lege. He received the title of Hakase (Doctor) 
at the time of its creation in 1887. Several 
works translated by him from English are now 
standard hooks in Japan, as for example, 
“Smiles’ Self Help,’’ and Mill on “Liberty." 
By the general foreign public, however, he will 
perhaps be best remembered as the author of 
the inscription on the monument erected by a 
number of Japanese in 1882 to Richardson’s 
memory, atNamamugi, on the Tokaido :— 

“ Slicd hy this sea-shorr. the blood of a sttanger 
Fluwed in a fountain of national progress. 

Strong clans uprsing, the hands of the Emperor 
Swayed once again the sceptre of Sovereignty ; 

And towards reform the mind of the nation 
Turning, awoke to the rights of the people. 

Who in the homes of the dead or the living 

Knows not this brave man ? His name shall be written 

Wherever the pages ot hi-tory lie open. 

We, on this stone his story recording, 

Pray that the thought of tlie blessings he brought us 
May gladden his heart in the land of the Shades.” 


MR. J. R. ANGLIN. 

The death of Mr. J. R. Anglin, manager and 
part proprietor of the Japan Gazelle, is an¬ 
nounced as having taken place at Kowaki-daui 
on the 8th instant. Mr. Anglin was a self-made 
man. He came to the East as a soldier in Hei 
Majesty's 20th Regiment, and, purchasing his 
discharge, entered the printing office of the 
Japan Times, then edited and owned by Mr. 
Charles Rickerby. When the Japan 'Times 
passed into the possession of Messrs. Howell 
and Lay and became the Japan Mail , in 1867, 
Mr. Anglin found employment in die office 
of the Japan Gazelle, which journal had just 
been established. By steady industry and patient 
application, he gradually rose from the position of 
foreman in the printing department, to be part 
proprietor,and (111885 he managed to acquire the 
sole title to the journal ; a title which the Printing 
and Publishing Company, established last year, 
valued at the very liberal figure of fifty-five 
thousand dollars, paying Mr. Anglin twenty- 
five thousand for the privilege of sharing the 
proprietorship with him. Possessing no edu¬ 


cational advantages, Mr. Anglin nevertheless 
succeeded by the sheer force of attention to 
business and by native shrewdness, in attain¬ 
ing a position of respect and independence.; 
His connection with journalism, begun in a 
mechanical and concluded in a business cha¬ 
racter, never extended to the literary depart¬ 
ment, but, when we consider his training and 
antecedents, it must be admitted that his in¬ 
fluence upon the editorial functions of the 
Japan Gazelle was remarkably free from ten¬ 
dencies which might not unreasonably have 
been expected. In this small community, where 
every one’s life is subjected to the glare of strong 
scrutiny, lie leaves behind him the reputation of 
a kindly, honest, hard-working, and keen-sight¬ 
ed man of business, who succeeded because he 
deserved success. 

• 

• • 

The remains of Mr. J. R. Anglin were interred 
on Wednesday forenoon in the General Ceme¬ 
tery. The coffin was carried to the grave by Dr. 
Wheeler, and Messrs. Lowder, Litchfield, Mar¬ 
tin, Schwabe, and Kyton, the deceased's son 
being chief mourner. A large number of the 
public were present. Rev. E. C. Irwine read 
the funeral service, and at the close addressed 
those present in a few words expressive of the 
strength of character, resolution, and energy 
which characterised the deceased, and of the 
general regret forhis lossand sympathy withthose 
left behind, that were felt in the community. 


THK “ ALBANY.” 

The sequel of the loss of the Albany has fur¬ 
nished material for sundry piquant comments 
by the English papers publishe t in Kobe. One 
journal relates how the Japanese who bought 
the wreck at auction subsequently instructed the 
auctioneer to put it up again for sale, undertaking 
to pay the difference, a proceeding not particular¬ 
ly heinous in the eyes of every-day folks though 
denounced by the Hyogo newspaper as a glaring 
example of Japanese duplicity; the oilier jour¬ 
nal describes a bit of pretty sharp practice on 
the part of some speculators, who, having been 
outbid for the steamer, conceived and executed 
the design of buying the island where she had 
gone ashore and demanding a big rent for its 
use by their successful competitors, the possessors 
of the wreck. This recalls a parallel case that 
occurred not many years ago at one of the Japa¬ 
nese open ports, which shall be nameless. An 
extensive scheme of foreshore reclamation was 
projected by the Local Authorities, primarily 
for reasons of sanitation, and secondarily for 
purposes of harbour improvement. One of the 
foreign Consuls at the port, having, in his official 
capacity, acquired a knowledge of the details 
and of the places that would be involved in the 
operation, purchased a small plot of land with 
a house, the demolition of which was essential 
to carrying out the plan. When the Authorities 
came to purchase the house and land, the price 
demanded made them pause, and in the end 
they decided to postpone the whole scheme 
rather than contribute to the success of such a 
peculiar manoeuvre. So the thing rested there, 
and the enterprising gentleman had his house 
and land left upon his hands. 


THE “HABEAS corpus” IN JAPAN. 

We are credited, we observe, with having denied 
the necessity of any such process as a writ of 
habeas corpus in Japan, “since no prisoner can 
by any possibility he detained in custody for 
long without being brought to trial.” It is 
strange that any writer, honestly seeking to re¬ 
produce our assertions, should so greatly and 
palpably misstate them. The plain fact, as set 
forth in these columns, not once hut several 
times, is that the framers of the Japanese Code 
of Criminal Procedure included in it provisions 
—as to hail and the limit of time during which 
a prisoner can be detained in custody without 
being brought before a magistrate—which, in 
their opinion, ought to obviate the abuses against 
which the habeas corpus is intended in other 
countries to provide. That it is perfectly 
possible to devise provisions of a sufficient cha¬ 
racter in that sense, no intelligent person doubts, 
and surprise has consequently been the chief 


feeling excited by certain well-meaning folks 
who, regarding only the fact that the process 
called habeas corpus does not exist in Japan, 
and ignoring the possibility of replacing it by 
substitutes equally efficient, argue that in the 
absence of this palladium security of person can¬ 
not be counted on. Thus much for the general 
theory. As to the actual practice in Japan, how¬ 
ever, nothing would be farther from the truth 
than to say that we have denied the possi¬ 
bility of any prisoner being detained long 
without being brought to final trial. On the 
contrary, we have several times called attention 
to the occurrence of such abuses, and have 
pointed out that, whatever may have been the 
intention of the framers of the Code, the provi¬ 
sions of the law do not satisfy requirements in 
this respect. Not a few instances have been 
noted of men who, before being finally tried, 
remained in confinement for a length of time 
not consistent with any sound and just system 
of procedure. The law provides very dis¬ 
tinctly that every prisoner must be brought 
before a magistrate within twenty-four hours 
of the time of arrest, and it also provides me¬ 
thods by which release can be obtained on 
bail. But to be brought before a magistrate 
does not help a prisoner much if he is re¬ 
manded time after time, and for some un¬ 
plained reason—whether because of the severity 
of the magistrates or the difficulty of finding 
[ sureties—the system of bail does not appear to 
be resorted to freely. There is a decided de¬ 
fect in the law, or in its working. We have 
frequently pointed this out. During the Diet’s 
session revisions of the Criminal Code and 
Code of Criminal Procedure were submitted to 
the Lower House, but did not come up for dis¬ 
cussion owing to lack of time. It was hoped 
then, as we explained, that the point alluded to 
above would be found amended in the revised 
Codes, and we trust that the hope will be realiz¬ 
ed next session. Meanwhile to accuse us of 
having denied the necessity of reform is to mis¬ 
represent us very flagrantly. 


POLITICS AND PARTIES. 

A curious little hit of political analysis is done 
by the Yomiuri Shimbun. Briefly summarized 
it amounts to this: that in the troublous times of 
the Diet’s session the members standing outside 
the ranks of the declared opposition included 
two sections. One of these adopted the view of 
Viscount Aoki and Count Yainada as to the 
expediency of putting the new Commercial 
Code into immediate operation ; the other advo¬ 
cated the postponement of the Code. This latter 
section, to which the Yomiuri gives the name of 
the lto ha (Count Ito’s section), was consequent¬ 
ly opposed to the Government in respect of the 
Code, but on the other hand it supported the 
Cabinet, and indeed averted a crisis, by its atti¬ 
tude towards the Budget. The Ito-ha is now 
supposed to be closing up its ranks and form¬ 
ing a stiong political phalanx, within which the 
places of Count Yamada and Viscount Aoki 
will be those of supernumeraries rather than of 
company-leaders—according to the Yomiuri. 
How much truth there may he in this diag¬ 
nosis we cannot pretend to judge, but apart 
from its general significance the statement in¬ 
terests us as bearing upon the attempts made 
not long ago to prove that Viscount Aoki 
had deserted Count Yamada in the matter of the 
Commercial Code, and thus treated his Judicial 
colleague with considerable disloyalty. The 
Yomiuri Shimbun, which at any rate echoes 
the opinion of an important political coterie, 
brackets the names of the two statesmen toge¬ 
ther, and even to-day writes them down as con¬ 
nected by the very link which one of them was 
accused of having perfidiously snapped. 


THE “ NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN” AND MIXBD 
RESIDENCE. 

We owe an apology to the Nichi Nichi Shim¬ 
bun for having attributed to it sentiments to¬ 
wards which in reality it merely played the part 
of irresponsible publisher. In a paragraph 
relating to the condition of Tokyo, the Nichi 
Nichi laid before its readers the views of Profes¬ 
sor Inouye, who holds that Japan is not ready 
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for mixed residence, and who adduces the expe¬ 
rience of Russian residence in Sagalien in 
support of his theory. We imagined that 
the Nichi Nichi inserted this opinion in jest, 
more especially as it was accompanied by 
an estimate that five centuries must elapse 
before conditions suited to mixed residence 
from that point of view could exist in Japan; 
namely before Tokyo could reach the same 
architectural and sanitary level as London, 
Paris, or Berlin. But our contemporary now ex¬ 
plains that it merely gave space to the view of 
Professor Inouye, whose opinion it by no means 
endorses, having itself been a steady advocate 
of allowing mixed residence, and being still of 
the same way of thinking. 

THE CABINET. 

The Tokyo Shimpo, which knows eminently 
well what it talks about in matters of admini¬ 
strative policy or organization, has an interesting 
paragraph about the relations of “ the three 
Counts” to the present Cabinet. Loving above 
all things a bon-mot, or an epigram, Japanese 
politicians have given to the Cabinet the ap¬ 
pellation of “ the drop-curtain Cabinet; ” a title 
the peculiar aptness of which is that the word 
Kuro-maku, which in Japanese signifies drop- 
curtain, immediately recalls Count Kuroda, 
who with Count Ilo and Count Inouye are sup¬ 
posed to be the powers behind the scene. The 
Tokyo Shimpo puts its statement into the month 
of a Minister of Slate, who may or may not be 
an imaginary person, but who certainly avoids 
all diplomatic circumlocutions in expressing his 
view. The situation he depicts is that Counts 
Ito and Kuroda have taken an active part in 
forming the present Cabinet, the former states¬ 
man having given up his position of Pre¬ 
sident of the Upper House and entered the 
Privy Council entirely for the sake of being 
able to assist the administration more effi¬ 
ciently. Count Kuroda, equally well dis¬ 
posed, is credited, with having induced Vis¬ 
count Yenomoto to accept the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, and the two statesmen stand 
ready to advise the Cabinet in respect alike of 
its choice of officials and its direction of State 
affairs. Count Yamagata, however, owing to 
some unfavourable experiences of his own in 
the matter of receiving advice about administra¬ 
tive business, will refrain from tendering such 
advice, but will lend his aid in the selection of 
officials and in preserving harmony. From all 
this the Tokyo Shimpo's Ministerial informant 
infers that the Matsukata Cabinet is likely to be 
exceptionally strong and stable. 

* * 

• 

Different eyes see things under different 
aspects. The yiyu's notion of the political 
situation does not quite tally with the above. 
It affirms that the “ Undecemvirate ” of the 
House of Peers who have been recently organiz¬ 
ing attacks upon the Cabinet and urging the 
Ministers to resign, are puppets moved by the 
“drop-curtain statesman ” Count Ito. The re¬ 
lations between the Cabinet and this “ Kuro- 
maku-haku ” are bad, just now, says the Jiyu, 
and the source of dissension is the Otsu affair, 
concerning which the views of the Count and 
the Cabinet did not tally. Further, the Mini¬ 
sters who lately resigned their portfolios are 
declared by our radical contemporary to be 
greatly incensed against Count Ito; so much so 
that the latter, appreciating the necessity of 
seeking new allies, is endeavouring to establish 
a rapprochement with the Issoku-haku, or “ one- 
legged Count” of Waseda. Thus the yiyu. 
It would have things so, and so it sees them so. 

THE MARQUIS OF DUFFBR1N AT ST. ANDREW’S 

UNIVERSITY. 

The recent address of the Marquis of Dufferin, 
delivered on the occasion of his inauguration as 
Lord Rector of St. Andrew's University, has 
been the subject of a great deal of comment. 
Most of the utterances of that genial diplomatist 
are well worthy of attention, and much wit and 
wisdom was expected from him in his new 
capacity. He appeared as the successor of a 
distinguished line of Rectors. Since 1859 when 


the office was instituted, its tenure extending 
over three years, Stirling-Maxwell, Mill, Fronde, 
Stanley, Lord Selborne, and Sir Theodore 
Martin have worn the robes, and delivered 
memorable addresses. Lord Dufferin direct¬ 
ed his remarks to no one subject in particular, 
but loamed pretty freely over the whole field of 
“ Advice to Young Men,” at least of advice so 
far as pertains to study. He expressed himself 
little satisfied with the usual methods pursued 
in the teaching of Latin and Greek. His real 
acquaintance with the latter language he dates 
from a lime subsequent to his college days, 
which left him with but a lame knowledge of 
that great tongue. Better, he thinks, omit 
Latin than Greek from a college curriculum. 
On the whole, we think his remarks under this 
head will not help the devotees of a classical 
education. By far the best teaching material, 
at present, goes into the classical side, which has 
far more prestige ; the modern side, had it better 
men, would attract more pupils. And now we 
are told that the classical side must betaken 
down in the old and put up in the new! The 
speaker’s remarks on the study of French are 
well worth noting in this country, where German 
has enjoyed for many years an excessive pres¬ 
tige. Incomparably the most useful foreign 
language, said Lord Dufferin, for an English¬ 
man to know is French, “ for not only is its 
literature the most diverse and admirable pos¬ 
sessed by any European community except our 
own, but it has long been accepted as the com¬ 
mon channel of communication between Euro¬ 
pean nations.” One or two valuable hints 
regarding physical training were thrown out in 
the course of his remarks. He recommended 
fencing as an admirable means of giving supple¬ 
ness and freedom to the joints, and helping 
the awkward student to more ease, aplomb, and 
self-confidence in his bearing. The peroration 
consisted of an appeal to the students to retain 
their youthful enthusiasm, and preserve through 
life, the spirit of justice and the sentiment of 
chivalry. “With knightly purity and white- 
robed justice for their companions on either 
hand, the magic light of which Wordsworth 
speaks in his glorious ‘ Intimations of Immor¬ 
tality’ would never waver nor fade from their 
path, but would invest all their surroundings, 
inner thoughts, and the outward sight of earth 
and heaven with a magical glory and a divine 
irridescence, showering sunshine and gladness 
over their most commonplace employments, and 
illuminating their declining years with unspeak¬ 
able content.” 

FIRE AT NAGASAKI. 

The value of waterworks for the extinction of 
fire has very quickly been exemplified at Naga¬ 
saki. The Rising Sun of the 3rd inst. says :— 
“A fire broke out in Tsuki-machi, in the native 
town, at 1 a.m. on the 29th tilt., but owing to 
the Water Works water being available by the 
fire-brigades, it was confined to the vicinity in 
which it originated and was extinguished bv 
about 3 a.m. Unfortunately the fire spread so 
radidly at first that two of the occupants of the 
house, father and son, were unable to effect 
their escape, and were burnt to death ; whilst 
one of the employes was accidentally shut up in 
the godown, and was not discovered until the 
following day, when he was found in a very 
precarious condition, but eventually recovered. 
This is the first fire that has occurred since 
the completion of the Water Works, and 
although the formal inauguration has not yet 
taken place, the water is being used throughout 
the town.” 

THE FORMER MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

In view of the numerous and varied rumours 
that have been circulated with reference to the 
resignation of Viscount Aoki, a representative 
of the Tokyo News Agency called on the Vis¬ 
count and asked him for an explanation. The 
Viscount is said to have replied that rumour 
credited him with having given to the Russian 
Minister assurances of the Czarevitch’s safety 
while in Japan, and the public were disposed 
to assign this as the cause of his resignation, 
but in point of fact he had given no such assur¬ 


ance. It was true that, a few months ago, the 
Tensoku magazine having published an in¬ 
flammatory paragraph, a ceitain foreign official 
drew the attention of the Foreign Office to it, 
and asked whether the language used did not 
suggest the existence of such a feeling of 
hostility to foreigners as to imperil their safety 
in Japan. The question had indirect reference 
to the approaching visit of the Prince Imperial, 
but its'direct import bore only on the general 
circumstances of foreigners in Japan. The 
Minister replied that, in his opinion, no grounds 
of apprehension existed. There might be one or 
two persons ill-disposed to foreigners, but the 
great bulk of the Japanese nation were entirely 
free from such a sentiment. Beyond this no as¬ 
surance of any kind was given. The Viscount 
added with truth that no human being could 
venture to give a guarantee of the nature referred 
to. The Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
could only undertake that his Government would 
employ all reasonable measures of precaution. 
The Government had done so. 

CARRIAGE ACCIDENTS. 

On Monday afternoon while a phaeton was being 
driven along Main Street the pony bolted at head¬ 
long speed. A Japanese who pluckily attempted 
to stop the horse opposite Langfeldl & Co.'s, 
was knocked down, but escaped the wheels, and 
the pony continued its course till near Messrs. 
Cocking A Co.'s Here it slowed up, doubtless in¬ 
fluenced by a Japanese who stood with extended 
arms in the road, and a lady alighted. The 
pony, however, again bolted. A foreigner (Mr. 
S. C. Nash) in an attempt to hold it in, bung 
on to the bridle for some time, but at length had 
to let go. A couple of badly damaged jinriki- 
shas, and a demolished pane of glass in the 
window of Mr. Campbell's premises rnaiked the 
subsequent course of the pony which was, how¬ 
ever, soon quieted and led home. 

• 

* • 

We regret to state that Captain Jas. Martin was 
on Wednesday the victim of a rather serious acci¬ 
dent. It seems that in avoiding some jinrikishas 
his carriage was almost upset and in jumping 
out Captain Martin broke one of his legs just 
below the knee. Medical assistance was at once 
procured, and we learn that the bones have set 
and the patient is progressing favourably. 

THE BANK OF JAPAN. 

The amounts of convertible notes and reserve* 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
6th inst. were as follow:— 

Cos viatibi.k Not**. Rbbbuvb* and Skcuritk* . 


Y*n. Y«w. 

Not** iasiied .91,908,016 Gold coin And bullion. 15,101,043 

Silver coin and bullion. 11,355,461 

Public l.oan Bonds. >3.470,450 

Treasury Bill* . — 

Government Bills. 11,000,000 

Other securities . 1,307,404 

Commercial Hill*. 8,666,667 

91,908,016 91,908,016 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 2,611,737 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
22,000,000 has been transferred on loan to the 
Government, and yen 68,296,289 is in actual cir¬ 
culation, the latter showing a decrease of yen 
771,821 as compared with yen 69,068,110 at 
the end of the previous week. 

THE “JIZkN KAI ” JAPANESR FAIR. 

The Japanese Fair promoted by the lady mana¬ 
gers of the Yokohama Jizen-kai, which was post¬ 
poned from Saturday on account of the weather, 
took place on Monday. The various shows in 
connection with the fair—the Cha-no-yu cere¬ 
mony, the conjuring, and juggling entertain¬ 
ments, &c.—were patronised l>y large crowds, 
and the Bluff Gardens presented a most animat¬ 
ed scene during the afternoon. Capital music 
was rendered by the Band of the Monocacy , 
kindly lent by Admiral Belknap, up till six 
o'clock, and the fair closed about seven after 
a most successful run. ,\t the stalls for 
the sale of fancy articles, considerable sums 
were realized, and it is certain that the receipts 
at the gate combined with those taken at the 
different shows will amount to a very respectable 
total. Aunt Sally alone, was a large earner of 
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money, being well patronised all through the 
afternoon. Altogether the affair resulted in 
success as creditable as it must be gratifying, 
to the benevolent ladies, both Japanese and 
foreign, who started it. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 

Th* following Notice to Mariners, relating to 
the Chao-pei-tsui Lighthouse in the Chefoo 
District of the China Sea, has been advertised 
by the Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs :— 
Notice is hereby given that a Light has been 
established at Chao-pei-tsui, to mark the east 
entrance to Wei-hai-wei harbour. The illumi¬ 
nating apparatus is revolving dioptric of the' 
fourth order, showing white flashes at intervals 
of a minute. The Light is elevated 94 feet above 
the level of the sea, and in clear weather it 
should he visible at a distance of 15 nautical 
miles, except where obscured by the land. The 
lower is round, of iron, 21 feet high, with a 
total height from its base to the lantern vane of 
35 £ feet. The tower and dwellings are white. 
Approximate position:—Latitude,37 0 27' 41" N., 
Longitude, 122 0 15' 5* E. 


DR. J. C. HEPBURN. 

Friends of Dr. Hepburn will be interested in 
knowing that the veteran Missionary is engaged 
in compiling a Bible Dictionary, which is 
approaching completion. The Doctor is also 
erecting a very handsome church near the 
Yokohama station. He purposes placing the 
edifice at the disposal of the native Church. 
When these two works of benevolence have been 
completed Dr. Hepburn contemplates retiring 
from the field in which he has laboured for 31 
years. The aged couple, whose golden wedding 
was celebrated a short time ago, will thus spend 
the closing years of their nobly lived lives in 
the land of their birth. 


the radicals’ recommendation. 

The Radicals, not content with submitting copies 
of the Recommendation to the various Ministers 
of State whom they sought to drive out of office, 
and to the Cabinet—in the latter case the docu¬ 
ment was simply returned to them as not legally 
receivable—caused copies of it to be printed and 
distributed broadcast. This proceeding, being 
in direct contravention of the Publishing Re* 
gulations, the unfortunate printer, Mr. Furuyama 
Matasaburo, was summoned, on the 3rd instant, 
to the Tokyo Local Court, where he is likely to 
receive a pretty broad hint about the propriety of 
his conduct. 


POISONING BY PLUMS. 

The Hochi Shimbtin reports a sad case of death 
from eating unripe plums. The victims were 
Kanejiroand Kcsa, a boy and a girl, aged respec¬ 
tively seven years ten months and five years three 
months, the children of Arai Soyemon, a native 
of Bato-machi, in the Nasu district of Tochigi 
Prefecture. The two children ate the plums on 
the x8th of last month and were immediately 
taken ill. They both expired the following day. 
Another child, five years old, the grandson of 
Arai Genroku, also partook of the fruit and be¬ 
came seriously ill, but is now progressing towards 
recovery. _ 

THE VICE-MINISTER OF JUSTICE. 

The Official Gazette announces that Mr. Mi- 
yoshi Taizo has been appointed Vice-Minister 
of Stale for Justice. Mr. Miyoshi served in the 
post to which he is now re-appointed from 
May, 1885, to the close of 1887; when he was 
named a Judge of the Court of Appeal and 
afterwards of the Court of Cassation. In 
1890 he became Chief Public Procurator, which 
position he filled up to the lime of his return 
to the Administration. He is a native of Hiuga, 
Miyazaki Prefecture. 


A HERO IN TROUBLE. 

Mukobata Jisaburo, one of the two jinriksha- 
men who distinguished themselves in connection 
with the Otsu affair, seems to have attracted the 
attention of the police by some eccentricity of 
behaviour, if a telegram to the Kokkai from 
Kyoto is to be believed. With a companion and 


two girls he put up at a hotel in Idemachi, 
and there indulged in the freak of writing the 
name Unemoto Kyuichi in the register book. 
For this the authorities have instituted a pro¬ 
secution against him. 


GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 

The Official Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 6lh 
inst., as derived from the returns of the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama Special Bank:— 


Day 

Gold Coin. 
(Per yen 100) 
Siver Yen. 

Found Sterling 
. (Per*.) 

Siver Yen. 




jfd. 


.p.m! « 



. A -“- 6.374? 




6th . 


. 6 . 3 jj 7 

Averages . 


. 6*745 


The above averages show for gold coin a de¬ 
crease in value of yen 0.493 per cent., and for 
the pound sterling a decrease in value of yen 
0.0378 as compared with the previous week. 

A NEW VERSION. 

The Hongkong Daily Press says:—“An ex¬ 
planation of the conduct of Tsuda Sanzo in 
attacking the Czarevitch has reached us which 
we have not seen in any of the Japan papers. 
It is said that he had at some lime rendered a 
service to a Russian man-of-war, for which he 
had been rewarded by the commander with a 
small decoration in the shape of a medal. On 
the occasion of the Czarevitch’s visit he wore 
this decoration, and expected that His Imperial 
Highness in passing would have honoured him 
with some notice. In this he was disappointed, 
but he contrived to have himself posted a second 
time in such a position that the Czarevitch 
would pass him. Again His Imperial Highness 
failed to observe him, and Tsuda, in an access 
of rage induced by wounded vanity, dashed at 
him with his sword intending to kill him on the 
spot. The tale has an air of verisimilitude, but 
we are not in a position to vouch for its truth.” 
Probably not! 

THE FIRE IN SHINSHU. 

The fire which occurred in Nagano-machi, 
province of Shinshu, at 11 o’clock in the night 
of the 2nd instant, proved very destructive. It 
swept along the streets called Nishi-no-mon, 
Sakuraye, Motozen, Honendo, Higashi-no-mon, 
Ise and Higashi-zaka, consuming 245 houses, 
the children’s school, the village shrine, the 
temple of Zenko, the Nio-mon, the temple of 
Daihangan and the theatre. Not until 3 o'clock 
the following morning was it extinguished. 


THE KBISHIN CLUB. 

There has been formed in Tokyo a Club the 
membership of which indicates its importance, 
since it includes such names as those of Messrs. 
Shibusawa, Masuda, Sonoda, Seki, Taguchi, 
and so forth. These gentlemen, we learn, are 
to hold a meeting to-day for the purpose of 
preparing a petition for the total abolition of 
export duties. Mr. Furuichi, an eminent en¬ 
gineer of the Home Department, is to deliver 
a lecture on the subject of the Tokyo harbour. 

VESSELS PASSED ANJER. 

The following vessels, bound to Japan, have 
passed Anjer:— Baring Brothers (American), 
Captain Murphy, from New York to Yokohama, 
on May 6th ; Senator (British), Captain Ellis, 
from Philadelphia to Hyogo, on May 14th; 
Melanope (British), Captain Tail, from New 
York to Yokohama, on May 15th ; Santa Clara 
(American), Captain Fuller, from New York to 
Japan, on May 17th. 

THE “TAKACHIHO MARU.” 

The N. Y. K. steamer Gembu Maru arrived 
from Tsushima yesterday, says the Rising Sun 
of the 3rd instant, with cargo, etc., salved from 
the Takachiho Maru. Notwithstanding having 
experienced some bad weather since she strand¬ 
ed, we believe very sanguine hopes are enter¬ 


tained of being able to get her afloat again in 
a few days. 

THE NEW STEAMER “ EMPRESS OF JAPAN." 

We are informed by the Agents of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Steamships, that the Empress 0/ 
Japan, which arrived here on Wednesday, made 
the run from Kobe to Yokohama in 21 hours. 


THE CZAREVITCH. 

We read in the Jiji Shimpo that the Czare¬ 
vitch has forwarded to the Tokyo Charity Hospi¬ 
tal, through the Russian Legation in Tokyo, a 
sum of one thousand yen , by way of donation. 


THE NEW FRENCH ADMIRAL. 

Rear-Admiral Parrayon, formerly flag-captain 
to Admiral Courbet, has been appointed to the 
command of the French Squadron in these 
waters. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
-♦- 

The attention of the metropolitan journalists 
during the present week has been divided be¬ 
tween the Otsu affair, the propriety of the Radi¬ 
cal advice to the Ministers of State to resign, the 
great American Exposition of 1893, the situa¬ 
tion after the recent changes in the Cabinet, and 
various other questions of more or less import¬ 
ance. According to some papers the Matsukata 
Cabinet is still surrounded by elements of un¬ 
certainty ; but the general impression seems to 
be that, after its recent reconstruction, the 
Ministry has settled down into a state of stability 
for the present at least. The public, so far 
as we can judge from what has appeared 
in the press, does not expect any noteworthy 
change in either the domestic or the foreign policy 
of the Government, with the single exception of 
the question of Treaty Revision. As -to this, 
the papers seem to take it for granted that Count 
Matsukata has decided to suspend the negotia¬ 
tions. For the rest whether the Cabinet will prove 
durable and strong, depends, in the opinion of 
the native press, upon the continuance or dis¬ 
continuance of the present good relations be¬ 
tween Count Matsukata and Count Ito. Some 
papers, the Hochi Shimbun among the rest, 
frankly express their apprehension that these 
two statesmen may come to regard each other 
with feelings quite opposite to those now enter¬ 
tained by them. The former, these papers fear, 
may resent the interference of the latter, while 
the latter may coinplain of the inactivity of the 
former. 

* 

• • 

Count Ito is now the focus of political atten¬ 
tion. All the papers unite in recommending 
him to openly assume the supreme direction 
of the affairs of the State. The Jiji Shimpo 
says that he must be admitted to be the most 
popular actor on the political stage at the pre¬ 
sent moment. The secret of political success 
consists in making a timely use of one’s popu¬ 
larity. Our contemporary therefore thinks that 
now is the time for Count Ito to become the 
chief of the Cabinet, not only in act but in 
name. He may be waiting for a future op¬ 
portunity, but who can say that his popularity 
will not soon pass away, if he continues to 
be a Minister behind the curtain, and who 
can tell whether the occasion thus lost will ever 
present itself again ? The Jiji illustrates its 
meaning by referring to the case of the late 
Saigo. He was able to exercise a powerful fas¬ 
cination over the minds of the people at the 
lime of his rebellion, because he had chosen 
his lime well. If he had waited a few years, 
his time for action would have gone, never to 
return. Now or never is, in effect, what the 
Jiji says to Count Ito. 

* * * 

The comments of the vernacular press upon 
the Otsu affair have been reproduced at length, 
and it will be enough to state here that the ob¬ 
jections at first raised against the propriety of 
Tsuda’s case being tried by the Court of Cassa¬ 
tion, are gradually giving place to acquiescence 
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in the wisdom and legality of that course. We 
may also note that the Mainichi Shimbun 
speaks highly of the friendship shown by Russia 
towards Japan, and advises its countrymen to 
repay Russia's kindness by increased intimacy; 
the Hochi Shimbun recommends the people 
and the Government to make no more fuss 
about the regrettable incident, but to turn their 
attention to other‘topics of vital importance 
connected with national affairs both at home 
and abroad ; and the Chitisei Nippo strongly 
refutes the objections which have been made 
against the manner of trying Tsuda’s case. 

* * * 

With regard to the movement of the Radicals 
and a section of the Conservatives in advising the 
Cabinet Ministers to resign in a body, we repro¬ 
duced in our last weekly summary the comments 
of various papers, which are unanimous in dis¬ 
approving the action of the agitators and the Con¬ 
servatives. Now, therefore, it only remains to 
refer to what the Radical organ, the Jiytt , and the 
Conservative organ, the Chiusei Nippo, say in 
defence of the unpopular movement. The Jiyu, 
after referring to the unfavourable comments 
evoked by the action of its Party, observes 
the Radicals have no desire to get into power 
so long as the administration is carried on ac¬ 
cording to liberal principles, but that the practice 
of liberal principles can only be expected from a 
party professing such principles. The principal 
function of the Jiyu-to before the promulgation 
of the Constitution was of an educational nature, 
but its mission now is to carry into practice the 
relorms it has advocated, and for this purpose 
the essential preliminary is to get into power. 
Hence it may be inferred that the Radicals 
really meant to assume the responsibility of office, 
had the Ministers accepted their advice. But 
a few lines further on, we are told that the real 
object of the Radical parly in offering such 
counsel to those in power, was, not to replace 
them in- office, but simply to induce them to 
candidly consider their situation, and discharge 
their responsibility to the Sovereign as well as 
to the people. 

* * * 

In another article published a few days after 
the one just quoted, the Radical organ burst 
into an indignant protest against the charges of 
violence and recklessness commonly preferred 
against the members of its party. It does not 
state that these charges are untrue, but it 
refers in an exulting manner to the conduct of 
the men who opposed the Tokugawa Govern¬ 
ment and finally overturned it. Were they not 
also reviled as being violent and reckless ? The 
critics who hurled such offensive epithets at the 
heads of these heroic men, had forgotten the 
tyranny and corruption against which their 
energetic conduct was a natural reaction. The 
Radical paper does not state that the present 
Government is open to the same charges, but 
it affirms that some politicians are doing all they 
can to fan into life once more the dying fire of 
despotism, and that these are the people who 
try to injure the cause of liberty by calling the 
Radicals bad names. Such benighted persons, 
says the Jiyu, cannot discern the direction in 
which the current of events is tending. 

• 

* * 

The Conservative organ, the Chiusei Nippo, 
has two articles, written with the object of de¬ 
fending the conduct of those Conservatives who 
recently joined, though not directly, in advising 
the Ministers of State to resign in a body. Our 
contemporary is of opinion that the members of 
the Cabinet are not directly responsible to the 
people, yet that, whenever they fail to discharge 
their duties, the people are justified in express¬ 
ing a wish that they should resign their posts. 
What is required is that such advice should be 
given in a conscientious spirit, and only when 
the Ministers are really culpable. Referring to 
the Otsu affair, the Chiusei remarks that “ the 
measures taken by the Government about this 
affair are open to blame.” Whether their 
error is of a nature to require their resig¬ 
nation, the Chiusei does not undertake to 
decide, but it observes that, if the error was 
deemed grave enough to necessitate the sacrifice 
of one or two of the Ministers, the Cabinet ought 


to have resigned in a body. For on any great 
national question the Cabinet Ministers must 
necessarily acknowledge joint responsibility. 

* 

* • 

The growing strength of the moderate or, as 
some papers delight to call it, the Government 
party, seems to cause no small anxiety to the 
Extremists. The Kokumin Shimbun observes 
that the Government party is steadily encroach¬ 
ing upon localities hitherto considered to be un¬ 
der the control of the progressive parties. Upon 
the whole, the Government party has now assum¬ 
ed an attitude of aggression, while the progressive 
parties are on the defensive. The Kokumin re¬ 
commends the Extremists to muster their forces, 
and not only to drive the foe out of their terri¬ 
tory, but also to carry the war into the heart of 
the enemy’s country. 

* 

* • 

There is a wide-spread rumour that General 
Nagayama will be released from the post of 
Chief of the Hokkaido Administration Board, 
and that his successor will be either Mr. Nara- 
bara, President of the Japan Railway Company, 
Mr. Morioka, President of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, or Baron Takasaki, formerly Governor 
of Tokyo. It is also stated that Count Kuroda 
is desirous of having Mr. Suzuki, Governor of 
Akita, appointed to the post. The NichiNichi 
Shimbun does not pretend to know the reason 
why there should be any change in the occu¬ 
pant of the position, but opines that the difficulty 
with the Sugar Manufacturing Company may 
have something to do with the matter. General 
Nagayamaenjoys theenviable reputation of being 
the organizer and commander of that excellent 
body of soldiers, the colonial militia. As Chief 
of the Hokkaido Administration Board, which 
part he united, a few years ago. to the Com¬ 
mand of the Colonial Militia, he has been known 
to be assiduously devoted to the development 
of the resources of the northern island. But 
frankly speaking, the Nichi Nichi thinks that 
he is too honest to be proof against the arts of 
cunning folks. It recommends the Cabinet to 
appoint to the difficult post a man of exceptional 
capacity for business and organization. Hun¬ 
dreds of millions have been spent upon the de¬ 
velopment of the island, but things, complains 
the Nichi Nichi, remain much the same as 
ever. The Government is open to the charge 
of setting age and past career above the higher 
claims of ability and accomplishments. It is 
advised to make an exception in the case of 
the position under discussion. 

* 

* * 

The Kokumin Shimbun, writing on the same 
subject, accuses the Government of hitherto 
choosing for the important post whatever man 
may be most serviceable to a little band of in¬ 
dividuals who monopolize all the profitable 
commerce and enterprises in the island. If 
things be allowed to continue in the present 
condition, Hokkaido, the Tokyo paper fears, 
will become another Ireland, the springs of 
its large wealth entirely monopolized by a 
race of adventurers and swindlers. The Koku¬ 
min, therefore, thinks it vitally important for the 
interest not only of Hokkaido but of the country 
at large, to appoint a man of unswerving righte¬ 
ousness to the post of Chief of the Hokkaido 
Administration Board. Are men, asks the To¬ 
kyo paper, like Mr. Narabara and Baron Taka¬ 
saki specially fitted for such a post? 

* 

* • 

The promulgation of the Organization of the 
Temporary Bureau for the conduct of business 
connected with the World’ Columbian Exposi¬ 
tion, and of the Regulations about the sending 
of exhibits to the fair, has furnished to the 
Tokyo papers an opportunity to call the atten¬ 
tion of Japanese merchants and manufacturers 
to the importance of the exhibition as a means 
of developing Japan’s foreign trade. The 
Mainichi Shimbun speaks of a peculiar historical 
interest which the Chicago Exposition possesses 
for Japanese. The supposition that the object 
of Columbus in sailing to the west was to reach 
Japan, which had been reported by Marco Polo 
to be full of gold and precious stones, though 
not established, is credible. Thus the memory 


of the discovery of the American continent by 
Columbus cannot but have great interest for 
the Japanese nation. This interest is heigh¬ 
tened by the recollection of what the great Re¬ 
public beyond the sea lias done for Japan 
in modern times. The Tokyo journal calls 
upon its countrymen to bear the circumstances in 
mind, and to spare 110 pains to make good use 
of the rare opportunity which the Exposition 
affords for extending Japan’s tradal relations 
with the world in general and with the United 
States in particular. 

* 

* * 

The Yomiuri Shimbun also refers to the im¬ 
portance of American custom in disposing of 
Japanese produce and manufactures. One-third 
of the total exports of the country are purchased 
by the trans-Pacific Republic. Hitherto Japa¬ 
nese merchants and manufacturers have been 
accustomed to entrust their exhibits to Go¬ 
vernment officials or to companies, and have 
not shown any curiosity to pay personal visits 
to foreign Exhibitions. They are entreated to 
divest themselves of their indifference, and go 
over to Chicago in person, to better study the 
requirements of foreign customers. 

* 

* • 

In the person of Professor Nakamura Masa- 
nao, Japan has lost one of her greatest bene¬ 
factors of modern times. Ail the papers, without 
distinction of party in principle, unite in paying 
warm tributes to the memory of the departed 
scholar and moralist. The Pomiuri Shimbun 
observes that Prolessor Nakamura, in common 
with Mr. Fukuzawa, rendered inestimable ser¬ 
vices to his country in educational affairs. It 
asserts that a majority of the useful men now in 
active life are indebted, directly or indirectly, 
to the educational influence of one or other 
of these two men. In character and tem¬ 
perament, the two were.quite unlike. Mr. 
Fukuzawa is a Kumagawa Banzan, while the 
late Professor Nakamura was a Nakae Toju. 
Mr. Fukuzawa is pre-eminently distinguished 
for practical common-sense, while Professor 
Nakamura was conspicuous for his influence in 
the sphere of morals. Indeed, his services as a 
moral teacher were equal, if not superior, to the 
services rendered to the cause of Western civili¬ 
zation in Japan by Mr. Fukuzawa who, with 
Voltairian wit and penetration, waged a cour¬ 
ageous war against the evil customs and notions 
bequeathed by feudalism and by the Chinese 
philosophy. If Nakae T6ju may be called the 
sage of Omi, and the late Rev. Mr. Nishima the 
sage of Kyoto, then surely Professor Nakamura 
may with equal propriety be called the sage of 
Koishikawa. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun admires 
him not on account of either his erudition, his 
literary ability, or his political services, great as 
is his claim to celebrity in these respects, but 
on account of his virtues. Whatever he taught 
his desciples, he was the first to illustrate by 
action. “ The country has lost by his death a 
moral standard of perfect beauty.” The editor 
of the Jiyu, Mr. Kurihara, also publishes in his 
paper a touching essay on the character and 
work of his whilom master. For some years he 
studied at Professor Nakamura’s school in 
Koishikawa, Tokyo, but in 1877 he left the 
school and went to Kochi, where he first made 
the acquaintance of Count Itagaki. He recalls 
the fatherly love with which Professor Naka¬ 
mura led his pupils into the path of virtue. 
Professor Nakamura’s services to his country, 
we read, are not confined to education; that he 
did much towards introducing sound ideas of 
constitutional government is amply proved by 
his writings. The author substantiates this as¬ 
sertion by quoting passages from essays written 
in the first year of Meiji, just after Professor 
Nakamura’s return from England. While in 
England he became deeply impressed with the 
idea that the only true basis of good govern¬ 
ment lies in the spirit of self-help possessed 
by individ ual members of a community. There¬ 
fore, on his return, he translated Smiles’ “ Self 
Help” simultaneously with Mill’s essay on 
Liberty. Mr. Kurihara thus regards his late 
master as in a manner one of the originators of 
the liberal movement of which he himself is now 
an active and promising representative. 
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A PLEA FOR JAPAN'S TREASURES. 

S O much has already been written in 
this journal with reference to the sub¬ 
ject of Mr. Ralph Curtis' letter—published 
in our correspondence columns—that we 
almost hesitate to approach the question 
again. Yet it would seem from what Mr. 
CURTIS says that despite frequent dis¬ 
cussion and representation in the past, no 
effective steps have yet been taken to 
preserve from decay the art treasures that 
still happily remain to Japan, though in sadly 
diminished numbers. Countless objects 
of the greatest beauty and inestimable 
value have passed into the hands of fo¬ 
reign virtuosi, and are destined henceforth 
to lie comparatively hidden in private 
museums, or to repose in cabinets side 
by side with curiosities from the huts of 
African savages and Polynesian cannibals. 
But Japan still retains enough to amply 
illustrate the genius of her old time artists 
and art artizans, and it is pitiable to think 
that she does not yet appreciate the im¬ 
perative duty of carefully conserving the 
precious residuum. Western collectors, 
whose keen desire to obtain possession of 
a beautiful and rare object, impels them 
to offer prices that seem a small fortune 
to less enthusiastic persons, could not fail 
to carry off much that Japan did not under¬ 
stand the advantage of keeping. Money, 
after all, is the arbiter of the situation. It 
cannot be supposed that, from a purely ar¬ 
tistic point of view, Americans see greater 
beauties in the porcelains of China and 
the lacquers of Japan than do French or 
English virtuosi ; yet owing simply to the 
fact that longer purses are to be found in 
New York for this particular purpose than 
in Paris or London, the treasures of Japan 
and China take their way across the Paci¬ 
fic rather than across the Atlantic. Yet in 
one field the foreign dollar has not proved 
omnipotent. Many people imagine that the 
prices ruling in Western curio markets have 
no parallel in Japan. That is a mistake. 
For certain objects, as special varieties 
of ancient Chinese ciladon or Chien-yao, 
genuine examples of old Korean or Japa¬ 
nese pottery and faience, and other things 
hallowed by the worship of the Tea Clubs, 
sums used formerly to be paid, and are still 
paid, that will bear comparison with almost 
any Western figures. But unfortunately 
these so highly esteemed specimens owe 
their value chiefly to associations quite un¬ 
connected with art, or to eccentric canons 
not recognised anywhere outside Japan. 
Objects which command universal admi¬ 
ration abroad used generally to be regard¬ 
ed here as ordinary chattels or household 
utensils, and were consequently easily ob¬ 
tainable by foreigners in whose eyes their 
novel beauties possessed a pecuniary value 
hitherto unimagined by the Japanese. It 
is a singular but well authenticated fact 
that a traveller coming to Japan now can¬ 
not hope to see any such collections of 
Japanese art treasures as may be witnessed 


at all times in London, Paris, or New York. 
To such an extent has the country been 
depleted. Yet, as we have said above, an 
invaluable residuum still exists in the 
temples, and the authorities are under¬ 
stood to be revolving measures for bringing 
these exquisite heirlooms together, and 
placing them in museums where they can 
be safely preserved, to sustain Japan’s re¬ 
putation and to educate her people. In 
the meanwhile, however, “moth and rust” 
carry on their work of corruption, and if 
thieves do not break in and steal, their 
manners have greatly improved of late 
years. How, we wonder, does it impress 
the Japanese to learn that to foreign ge¬ 
nerosity and love of art is due apparently 
the only effort hitherto made to mount and 
preserve the beautiful pictures of which 
Mr. CURTIS speaks. One imagines that 
among wealthy Japanese, whether noble¬ 
men or ordinary gentlemen, there should 
be some whose patriotism, to say nothing 
of their artistic instincts, ought to move 
them to contribute handsomely for the 
preservation of objects which can never 
be replaced, and which, when brought to¬ 
gether and properly displayed, will exer¬ 
cise a sensible effect on Occidental esteem 
for Japan. But the truth is, we strongly 
suspect, that the Japanese themselves pay 
less attention to these exquisite heir-looms 
and perhaps find less easy access to them, 
than do foreign tourists. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, cannot do everything. The 
officials of the Imperial Museum, under the 
intelligent and energetic direction of Mr. 
Kuki, have accomplished much, and are 
working steadily though slowly towards the 
end indicated above. But private persons 
do not come forward to assist them. A fo¬ 
reigner like Dr. BlGELOW, observing how 
the treasures kept in the temples are suf¬ 
fering from the inevitable neglect of their 
custodians, who are wholly without means, 
even supposing they have the will, to un¬ 
dertake any effective work of repair or 
preservation, does not hesitate to lay the 
art world under an obligation by paying 
for the backing and re-mounting of a few 
special master-pieces. Surely it should 
humiliate the Japanese to reflect not only 
that a stranger has set them this example, 
but also that they have failed to profit by 
it. Curiously enough, the criticism of Mr. 
CURTIS follows close on the heels of a 
similar recommendation by Dr. Ernest 
Hart, the well known English amateur of 
Oriental Art, who in an interview published 
last month in these columns, calledattention 
strongly to the irreparable injuries which 
countless objects of beauty in Japan are 
suffering from the want of a little organ¬ 
ized care and liberality. We do not hesi¬ 
tate to speak strongly on this subject, for 
the Japanese will recognise that our re¬ 
marks are not dictated by any spirit of 
faultfinding, but by a sincere desire to 
preserve for the national benefit and re¬ 
putation heirlooms which any Western 
country fortunate enough to possess them, 
would deem it a sacrilege to treat as Japan 
treats them. 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 

--♦-- 

I T will be seen from the Ordinance 
published elsewhere that Japan has now 
definitely set about organizing prepara¬ 
tions for the Great World’s Fair. When 
both Houses of the Diet made a represen¬ 
tation to the Government urging the 
advisability of a special appropriation, 
and when it was rumoured that the sum 
contemplated was at least half a million 
yen , many people entertained grave doubts 
whether the outcome of the scheme would 
justify this expenditure. Reduced to 
mere arithmetic, the prospect is certainly 
not encouraging. To realize a profit of 
five hundred thousand yen, goods to the 
extent of at least three million yen 
must be sold ; and if to the sum appro¬ 
priated by the Government, we add the 
cost of transport and travel, it becomes 
evident that unless the sales in the 
Japanese section are on a very large scale 
—a scale without any precedent in the 
case of previous Exhibitions—the im¬ 
mediate loss to the country must be 
considerable. But the question is not one 
simply of direct loss or gain. The Diet 
and the Administration, in making- this 
appropriation—which, we may note, re¬ 
mains still to be actually made—are 
doubtless influenced by solicitude for the 
development of the empire’s art indus¬ 
tries and the extension of their field of 
popularity abroad. With such objects in 
view, the expenditure of. even a large 
sum of public money would not be un¬ 
wise or extravagant, and we should con¬ 
sequently be dealing with a partial issue 
did we confine ourselves to figures con¬ 
nected with the direct results of the Ex¬ 
hibition. Assuming, then, that the primary 
purpose of the Authorities is to perman¬ 
ently extend the market for Japanese pro¬ 
ductions, and their secondary object to 
exercise such wise direction as shall secure 
this end for a minimum outlay, it becomes 
evident that the vitally important point to 
be taken into consideration is the nature 
of the exhibits forwarded to Chicago. 
We can scarcely write too strongly about 
this matter. In no single instance, whe¬ 
ther of a domestic or a foreign exhibition, 
has Japanese art industry been exercised 
so as to attain the dual propose of winning 
Occidental favour and securing ready sales. 
The experience of last year’s Industrial 
Exhibition is fresh in the memory of all. A 
very large majority of the articles in the 
Fine Arts Section were utterly unsuited 
to the needs, and unlikely to captivate the 
fancy, of foreign visitors. It is true that 
the Exhibition was not intended solely or 
even chiefly for foreigners. Japanese 
custom was of more importance to the 
exhibitors. But every student of this 
subject knows that even when he seeks 
foreign patronage the Japanese art artizaii 
cannot do better than follow the canons of 
his own country. To manufacture articles 
expressly for domestic use and offer them 
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in foreign markets, would, of course, be 
plainly unwise. But that is a question 
apart from artistic standards, and these, 
we repeat, the Japanese is nearly always 
safe in accepting as they have been 
handed down to him in the traditions 
of his own great schools. Where he goes 
wrong, too often hopelessly wrong, is in 
attempting to give practical expression to 
his conception of Occidental taste. The 
result is that he produces a multitude of 
articles which are neither true to Japanese 
canons nor suited to foreign requirements 
and fancies. For these he finds no market, 
and the loss thus incurred utterly swamps 
the profit accruing from the comparatively 
small minority of specimens that find ready 
and liberal purchasers. It is really sur¬ 
prising to observe how exceedingly ill- 
directed much of Japan’s modern art effort 
is. Even in the case of exceedingly 
costly productions like the cloisonless en¬ 
amels of Tokyo and Nagoya, the em- 
brodieries of Kyoto, the richly decorated 
porcelain and faience of Kaga, Owari, and 
Arita, and so forth, nothing like adequate 
care is exercised to provide that the expen¬ 
diture of so much labour and material shall 
not be rendered entirely fruitless by want 
of intelligent, or perhaps we should rather 
say experienced, direction. This it is that 
paralyses Japanese art industry. Year in 
and year out there remain in the hands of 
enterprising but uninstructed arlizans or 
capitalists quantities of objects that can 
be disposed of only at a heavy sacrifice. 
To provide against such a contingency 
will be the first care of the Bureau now 
organized. If the Japanese Court at Chi¬ 
cago is furnished with exhibits of the 
character displayed in Paris three years, 
ago or in Uyeno Park last year, not alone 
will Japan’s reputation suffer, but the loss 
entailed will be of a crippling character. 
Very fortunately for the country the official 
gazetted to the control of the Bureau is a 
man of the highest intelligence, thoroughly 
competent to grasp the business phases as 
well as the national aspects of the problem. 
Mr. Mutsu, doubtless, needs no reminder 
of the paramount importance of helping 
the artizans with hints and suggestions at 
the earliest possible moment, and of sub¬ 
jecting their work throughout to such 
direction and inspection as may secure 
it against becoming a source of loss to 
themselves and discredit to their country. 
A delicate point of management may be 
involved in controlling the efforts of artists 
and artizans without incurring any direct 
responsibility towards them. But that is 
a matter of detail. What the Bureau has 
to remember is that every attempt hitherto 
made to direct effort into sound and sucess- 
ful channels, and to divert it from routes 
leading only to fiascos, has been lamentably 
insufficient. If the men who intend to 
send exhibits to Chicago—assuredly a 
large number of persons since the Diet 
and the Administration exhibit such vigo¬ 
rous interest in pushing the affair—if 


these men are abandoned to their own 
devices, and if they receive no assistance 
more intelligent and energetic than has 
been the case in the past, Japan will have 
to suffer heavy loss in the present, and at 
the same time will forfeit the opportunity 
offered by the Columbian World’s Fair to 
extend her markets and her reputation. 


CHOLERA INSPECTION. 

-♦- 

T HE Government has issued a Notifica¬ 
tion that Bangkok and Malacca shall 
be regarded as places infected with cholera, 
and that all ships coming thence, directly 
or indirectly, shall be subjected to medical 
inspection on arrival in Japan. The ap¬ 
pearance of a Notification of this nature— 
and unfortunately there have been only 
too many instances—always suggests a 
speculation as to the degree of security 
afforded by such measures. It is, of course, 
necessary that precautions should be 
taken in respect of places where the plague 
has actually established a footing, but 
every one conversant with the story of cho¬ 
lera epidemics in Japan has learned to sus¬ 
pect that China is the great source of danger. 
At Hongkong alone among all the Chinese 
ports does there exist a system enabling 
the public to acquire certain knowledge of 
the sanitary condition of the place. Else¬ 
where cholera may be caging among the 
native population without any intelligence 
of the fact reaching the ears of the outer 
world, and while Japan has hitherto closed 
her doors against the uninspected ingress 
of vessels coming from places the condi¬ 
tion of which, owing to their civilized 
administration, is known, she has left 
them open to vessels coming from Shang¬ 
hai, and perhaps bringing with them 
the germs of the terrible disease. Scarcely 
a year passes we believe, without an out¬ 
break of cholera, more or less severe, 
among the native population of Shanghai, 
but except in the very improbable event of 
that place being declared an infected port, 
no precautions have been taken up to the 
present against ships arriving from it. 
Exclusive of vessels flying the Japanese 
flag, the tonnage of steamers entering Na¬ 
gasaki last year was 326,415. None of 
these ships are required to show a clean 
bill of health before coming into port and 
opening communication with the shore. In 
all other countries such a precaution is 
deemed necessary, and rigorous measures 
of exercising it are in force. But Japan 
has always been a notable exception. It is 
not to be presumed that she considers 
herself blessed by providence with some 
special immunity from disease, or that she 
relies implicitly on the perfection of her 
big neighbour’s sanitary systems. The 
explanation is that, being deprived of au¬ 
tonomy under the present Treaties, she 
has to negotiate, instead of enacting, any 
laws affecting foreigners within her ter¬ 
ritories, and her Government has pro¬ 
bably hesitated to repeat the experience 


already garnered in the matter of negotia¬ 
tion. We know how it fared with the 
question of harbour control at Yokohama 
—how, although regulations were carefully 
drawn up and submitted to the Foreign Re¬ 
presentatives more than ten years ago, they 
still await endorsement, and the harbour is 
still treated as a place where ship-masters 
may do just as they please. We know, 
too, that when there was question of a 
municipal government for Yokohama, Sir 
HARRY PARKES gave it as his opinion that 
a period of ten years at least would be re¬ 
quired to secure the effective cooperation 
of the various foreign Powers, however 
desirous he himself might be of promoting 
the project. From steps involving such an 
expenditure of time and not necessarily 
successful labour any Administration might 
well shrink. But this is ancient history 
when considered by the light of the in¬ 
comparably more liberal and courteous 
treatment accorded to Japan to-day by 
Western States. Among the Representa¬ 
tives of the Great Powers mow in Tokyo 
it may confidently be stated that there is 
not one who would think of placing ob¬ 
stacles in the path of sanitary precautions, 
or hesitate to cooperate as heartily as 
possible in organizing any preventive 
measures Japan might deem necessary. 
Still the fact remains that she is not com¬ 
petent to take these steps independently. 
The good will of the Foreign Ministers 
makes the practical situation much easier 
than it might be, butcannot alter the reality. 
An interesting crisis would be created should 
the Diet, awaking to the danger that Japan 
incurs by exposing herself to the free in¬ 
gress of epidemics from the huge, unclean¬ 
ly, over-populated, and disease-stricken em¬ 
pire by her side, enact laws requiring that 
every ship entering Japanese ports from a 
foreign country should submit her bill of 
health for inspection by the port officials, 
as ships are required to do in every Western 
State. The Japauese Administration would 
then find itself in the curious predica¬ 
ment of having to negotiate with Foreign 
Powers before putting into operation a law 
enacted by the Japanese Diet for the pur¬ 
pose of protecting the Japanese nation 
against plague and pestilence. It has been 
well said that .constitutional institutions 
are quite incompatible with the preserva¬ 
tion of the extraterritorial system. The 
conflict between the two is sure to come 
sooner or later. 


TEMPERATURE AND CRIME. 
-♦- 

I T is reported that the Chaplain of Wands¬ 
worth Prison has made out a connection 
between temperature and crime. As the 
thermometer rises the prisons fill; as it 
falls the prisons empty. This being so, 
it is a natural inference that heat favours 
vice, while cold fortifies virtue. The idea 
is suggestive, and fits in very well with 
some of our most ordinary phrases. “ Hot” 
is a synonym for “angry;” and the hot- 
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AN INTERESTING SUIT. 


blooded races belong to southern climes. 
Children get fretful when the weather 
gets warm; and grown-ups, too, pretty 
frequently become unhinged when a 
sudden rise of temperature occurs. Sta¬ 
tistics tend to show that there are more 
murders per head in tropical than in tem¬ 
perate countries. The very word tem¬ 
perate itself corroborates the Chaplain's 
theory. We have seen very instructive 
charts showing at a glance how particular 
diseases march with the seasons. Some 
reach an epidemic maximum in spring, 
others in summer, others again in win¬ 
ter. Earthquakes, too, we have long 
known to have their own seasonal law of 
frequency. Ultimately it is all the sun’s j 
doing; and to the list of physical, physio-j 
logical, pathological, and all other re¬ 
cognised effects of solar heat we now add 
the psychological, as shown by the annual j 
see-saw of vice and virtue. Step by step, j 
science seems to be doing her best to eli¬ 
minate individual responsibility from the 
ethical creeds of man. First insanity is 
found to cover a multitude of sins ; then 
temporary insanity is discovered as a con¬ 
venient counterpoise in the balance of jus¬ 
tice. Next a morbid sentimentality urges 
drunkenness as a sufficient excuse for wife 
kicking. And if a criminal cannot be 
proved to have been temporarily insane or 
drunk, some busybody unearths a near re¬ 
lative who was once believed to be a little 
crazy. Then heredity steps in to explain 
why a man cannot possibly help being 
wicked. Even if heredity should fail, there 
is no difficulty in making out that the in¬ 
fluences which moulded the youthful cha¬ 
racter of the man were very bad, but were 
not of his seeking. He was not to blame, 
poor fellow ! And now we fear the good 
Chaplain of Wandsworth has given a new 
weapon into the hands of those senti¬ 
mental paradoxers who, if logical, would 
have us believe that a man, be he good or 
bad, or indifferently neither, is always what 
he cannot help being. It may be that, in 
the next century, the penalty for a crime 
will depend upon the temperature at the 
place and at the time of commission. 
The meteorologist will become as indis¬ 
pensable a witness in all criminal trials as 
the chemist now is in a poisoning case, or 
the expert in a forgery case. The burglar 
will study his thermometer carefully ere he 
issues forth on his deeds of darkness, 
knowing that, if the deed should fail, a 
difference of half a degree may Change a 
life sentence into a seven years’ servi¬ 
tude. ADAM very early discovered how 
natural it was to try and shift the blame 
to other shoulders. It was very mean, of 
course ; but meaner far it seems to us is 
the modern tendency to blame our ances¬ 
tors, or our environments, or the very 
temperature of the air we breathe. For 
to none of these can right of reply be 
granted. 


• 

A LAWSUIT involving an interesting 
issue was recently brought by the 
people of Nagano Prefecture against Mr. 
Utsumi Tadakatsu, then Governor of that 
district. The plaintiffs alleged that the Go¬ 
vernor had taken possessionof certain forest 
land over which they claimed to have rights 
such as would be cognizable by an ordi¬ 
nary Court of Law, and they accordingly 
brought their suit in such a Court. The 
Governor, however, pleaded that as the 
act complained of had been done in his 
official capacity, it could not be adjudicated 
by an ordinary tribunal, and the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Court thus became the first 
question to be decide^. Now the 60th 
Article of the Constitution provides that 
“ All matters falling within the compe¬ 
tency of a special court shall be specially 
provided for by law;” and the 61st Arti¬ 
cle says, “ No suit at law which relates to 
rights alleged to have been infringed by 
illegal measures of the Administrative 
Authorities, and which shall come within 
the competency of the Court of Admini¬ 
strative Litigation specially established by 
law, shall be taken cognizance of by a 
Court of Law.” From these provisions it 
is clear that matters cognizable by the 
Administrative Court must be specially 
defined by law, and they are accordingly 
so defined by Law No. 106 of 1890. Al¬ 
leged illegalities committed by administra¬ 
tive officials, other than acts thus specially 
brought within the purview of the Admini¬ 
strative Court, ought to be cognizable by a 
Court of Law, and no reason is apparent 
why a Governor, in his official capacity, 
may not be sued in such a Court with re¬ 
ference to matters affecting private rights, 
for if the enabling legislation of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Court does not extend to such 
cases, while at the same time they lie out¬ 
side the jurisdiction of an Ordinary Court 
on account of their official character, then 
obviously there is room for grave denials 
of justice. Counsel for the plaintiffs 
argued in this sense, and the Court ad¬ 
mitted the soundness of the plea.. But 
the defendant carried the question to the 
Supreme Court, and the decision of the 
latter was awaited with much interest. 
The Supreme C.ourt, in considering the 
matter, referred to the 24th Article of 
the Constitution, which declares that 
“No Japanese subject shall be depriv¬ 
ed of the right of being tried by the 
judges determined by law,” Looking at 
the spirit of this article, the Court con¬ 
cluded that every question affecting the 
rights of a Japanese subject, must be 
cognizable by some legal tribunal, and that, 
consequently, if the Administrative Court 
could not exercise jurisdiction, then the 
matter must necessarily fall within the 
competence of an ordinary tribunal. The 
fact that the act constituting the subject 
of dispute was performed by an official in 
the exercise of his administrative functions, 


did not, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, exclude it from the purview of an 
ordinary Court of Law. Our readers will 
doubtless agree that the judgment of the 
Supreme Court in this instance has been 
only natural, and such as might have been 
expected. But the decision is worth re¬ 
cording as an important step in the 
progress of the Japanese Judiciary. In 
England a Court of Administrative Liti¬ 
gation does not exist. Courts of Law 
there take cognizance of all matters not 
specially reserved by considerations of 
public policy. From the point of view of 
general judicial principles, the jurisdiction 
of an Administrative Court is special: no 
presumption exists of extensive jurisdic¬ 
tion in its favour unless the law explicitly 
confers such jurisdiction. Ordinary tribu¬ 
nals should take cognizance of all matters 
falling within the scope of ordinary law. 
To uphold the dignity of the Law Courts 
and to extend their jurisdiction as far as 
possible, should be the aim of the Judi¬ 
cature in all countries. The degree of 
development attained in these respects 
indicates the progress of the judicial sys¬ 
tem of a nation. In Japan the Courts of 
Law are making a steady and satisfactory 
advance, though to us, accustomed to the 
reverence, nay almost worship, given to 
Judges in Great Britain, the condition of 
the Japanese Judiciary seems to lag far 
behind the development of the State in 
other directions. The decision above re¬ 
ferred to appreciably enhances the im¬ 
portance and dignity of the Law Courts, 
and affords matter for congratulation to 
the nation at large. The independence 
and irresponsibility attaching to official¬ 
dom in feudal times, have not entirely 
disappeared under the new regimen, and 
it is distinctly satisfactory to find that the 
highest legal tribunal in the land declines 
to invest the acts of officials with any 
sanctity excluding them from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the ordinary Courts of Law. 


THE PET OF THE FOREIGN 
COMMUNITY . 

M ANY a time as we read the discus¬ 
sions in one newspaper after another 
on the subject of extraterritoriality in Japan, 
we are reminded of the old experience 
that familiarity, instead of discharging its 
usual function and breeding contempt, 
sometimes works in the opposite direction 
and begets a marvel:— 

“ As when we dwell upon a woid we know 
Repeating, till the woid we know so well 
" Becomes a wonder and we know not why.” 

Extraterritoriality, one of the few nine- 
syllable words in the English language, 
has in truth grown to be a nine-days 
wonder in respect of the extraordinary 
significance and power attached to it. By 
the generality of foreigners it seem to be 
regarded as a species of talisman, capable 
of protecting them against any and every 
contingency incidental to life in the Orient. 
Do small boys throw stones at foreigners 
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in the streets of Tokyo, their unruliness is 
immediately instanced as a raison d’etre 
of extraterritoriality. Does a Soshi in¬ 
terest himself importunately in the de¬ 
meanour of a reverend gentleman towards 
the Sovereign of the country, forthwith the 
continuance of the extraterritorial system 
is held to be justified. Does a fanatic 
slash the head of a princely tourist, at 
once we are told that but for extraterri¬ 
toriality we should all be exposed to 
terrible dangers. There is no limit to 
the range of this noble word’s capa¬ 
cities, and by dwelling upon its ima¬ 
ginary benefits men have come to love 
it as much as such an ugly polysyl¬ 
lable can possibly be loved. The latest 
example of this sentimental affection is 
furnished by our esteemed contemporary 
the North China Herald. Writing of the 
Otsu incident, the Shanghai journal ob¬ 
serves—and of course its observations are 
carefully reproduced by local English news¬ 
papers in Japan—that “ the feeling of 
hatred of foreigners is not entirely dead, 
and that it is not safe yet to withdraw the 
protection of extraterritoriality.” It is 
true that the North China Herald does not 
claim to be the original discoverer of this 
striking argument. It attributes it to “ the 
opponents of unconditional Treaty Revi¬ 
sion,” on whose side it ranges itself. Thus 
happily there is no dispute about the 
credit of the invention, and we are able 
to consider its merits dispassionately. 
“ The protection of extraterritoriality ! ” 
The phrase has a pleasant, comfortable 
sound, but what of its significance ? Where 
does the protection of extraterritoriality 
commence, and how is it exercised ? The 
extraterritorial system, as it exists now in 
Japan, does one thing and one thing only : 
it exempts foreign law-breakers from the 
jurisdiction of Japanese tribunals. Reduced 
to hard facts, that is the whole measure 
of its splendid powers. It does not beget 
constables and soldiers to guard foreign 
residents against chance ebullitions of the 
old Joi spirit, neither does it hedge them 
round with a halo that deters outrage and 
violence. The protection it affords is a 
wonderful myth, incapable of surviving the 
briefest exposure to truth and reason. 
Hardly could inconsequence be more mag¬ 
nificently illustrated than by the proposi¬ 
tion that a system, the sole and only pur¬ 
pose of which is to regulate the mode of 
punishing a man for his own misdeeds, 
protects him at the same time against the 
misdeeds of others. The logic of the 
theory is really striking: extraterritoriality 
provides that a foreign law-breaker within 
Japanese territory shall be punished by 
foreign courts ; therefore extraterritoriality 
safeguards the personsof foreignersagainst 
Japanese law-breakers. This is not a case 
of logic, however, but of love. Fondness 
has invested its object with virtues as 
imaginary as they are laughable. Had it 
not been for that respectable and dearly 
beloved institution, Her Britannic Ma¬ 


jesty’s Court at Kanagawa, and the he¬ 
roic but solitary constable who represents 
and wields the strong arm of the law at 
the bidding of incorruptible officials, we 
might all have fallen victims to the bomb 
of a KURUSHIMA or the sword of a TSUDA. 
Let us be thankful. 


THE “ KEIZAI ZASSHI'' AND THE 
COAST TRADE. 

- + - 

T HE arguments employed by the Kei- 
zai Zasshi in its crusade against the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha do not appeal to 
us as being on a level with the usual 
writing of that excellent periodical. In 
speaking of the facilities for marine trans¬ 
port furnished by the big shipping com¬ 
pany to the inhabitants of Hokkaido, the 
Keizai charges the Directors with taking 
railway rates as a basis of calculation, and 
thereby subjecting shippers to heavy ex¬ 
penses. But surely the Keizai must know 
that whenever railways and ships come 
into competition in Western countries, 
the railway wins the day. England is a 
conspicuous example. There, in former 
years, huge quantities of coal and ore used 
to be carried by coasting vessels, but 
these commodities now travel almost en¬ 
tirely by train. If the Japan Mail Steam¬ 
ship Company takes railway rates as a basis 
for calculating its own charges, Japanese 
shippers certainly can have nothing to 
complain of. Possibly our contemporary’s 
allusion is to the rates prevailing on 
Japanese lines, rates which in some in¬ 
stances are said to be unduly high. We 
do not know how this may be as a general 
rule, but assuredly in the case of the Kobe- 
Tokyo line the advantage of cheapness is 
so greatly on the side of the shipping 
company that the water route is chosen 
entirely for goods. In Hokkaido, as we 
have always understood, the obstacle in 
the path of cheap shipping facilities is, not 
a disposition on the part of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha to levy heavy rates, but a 
state of affairs which, so long as it remains 
unremedied, renders cheap carriage an 
impossibility. The major part of the ex¬ 
pense is incurred in collecting the goods 
and carrying them to the port of shipment. 
If Hokkaido possessed good harbours so 
that steamers could get within easy reach 
of the producing districts, the cost of 
transport would be very different. But 
with things as they are now, to lay 
the blame on the shoulders of a Ship¬ 
ping Company is to put the saddle 
on the wrong horse. The' development 
of the northern island’s resources must 
always proceed slowly until it is brought 
into touch with the markets of the main¬ 
land by the construction of good har¬ 
bours, and by providing means of inter¬ 
nal communication. The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha cannot deal with this part of 
the problem. Its ships can only use 
the harbours as they find them. If the 
danger and difficulty of collecting and 


moving cargo greatly augment the ex¬ 
pense, the increased cost must be attribut¬ 
ed to physical obstacles, and not to any 
arbitrary exactions on the part of the 
shipping company. Has the Keizai Zas¬ 
shi paid attention to these points? We 
are inclined to doubt it. There is a ring 
of somewhat prejudiced onset about our 
contemporary’s article, where it asserts 
that the Government subsidy of 880,000 
yen annually has the effect of checking 
the development of Hokkaido, since it en¬ 
ables the big steamship company to mono¬ 
polise the carrying trade and to charge 
rates of freight that deter shippers. Such 
an argument cannot have been penned by 
a writer in calm and unbiassed possession 
of his reasoning faculties. It is a novel 
theory to assert that the enjoyment of a 
subsidy promotes or suggests high charges 
on the part of the company enjoying it. 
The subsidy paid to the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha is for work actually done in carry¬ 
ing mail matter and so forth, but even if 
we assume, as the Keizai Zasshi's article 
suggests, that the amount is excessive, 
does it not result that the company is 
correspondingly competent to give its 
services to the public at cheap rates? 
Every one is familiar with the contention 
that Government support deters opposi¬ 
tion, but it has yet to be gravely argued 
that by withdrawing Government support 
shipping facilities would be increased in 
a region where without public aid they 
could scarcely exist at all. The north¬ 
ern line of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
is not by any means a lucrative branch 
of its business, as we understand, and 
were the company freed from the obli¬ 
gation of carrying the mails thither, it 
would probably abandon the service with 
all the pleasure imaginable. We are ac¬ 
customed to find the Keizai Zasshi's 
articles so accurate as to facts and so well 
considered, that this crusade against the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, especially in con¬ 
nection with Hokkaido, causes us much 
surprise. 


COR RESPONDENCE. 

- + - 

AESTHETIC CHARITY. 


To the Editor of the "Japan mail." 

Sir, —May I beg you to use your influence to 
call the attention of the Government to the very 
urgent necessity of prompt measures being taken 
to pi esei ve ft om utter destruction some woiks of 
incalculable ailislic, historic, and religious value. 

At Horiuji, and at the monasteries and temples 
in the stibui bs of Nara, I saw last week among 
their countless art treasures, about fifty kake¬ 
mono of great age, interest, and beauty which aie 
crumbling positively to pieces from cruel neglect. 
They are in many instances quite equal to the ex¬ 
quisite illuminated missals and pi imitive master¬ 
pieces of Italy, France, Get many, and Belgium, 
which are so pteciously preseived in glass cases of 
the great national museums and ate famous ail 
over the wot Id. 

Suiely the Government of this, by far the most 
ai tistic of modei n peoples, should not hestitate a 
day in voting the very trifling outlay necessary to 
teback them with at least stout cardboatd, and 
preserve them, pressed, flat, in some fire-proof 
building until the projected Museum at Nara is 
completed. May I be excused for adding bow 
proud I was to notice on several scraps of paper 
the autographic gratitude from the pen of a 
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sympathetic priest, stating that the very handsome 
mounting of several chef-d'oeuvres was due to the 
enlightened generosity of my friend and fellow- 
citizen Dr. W. S. Bigelow, of Boston. It is now 
some years ago that he set this good example of 
rescuing from anihilation works of art of incalcul¬ 
able value. Since then no one, thus far. has con 
tinned this /Esthetic Charity. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

RALPH CURTIS. 

Tokyo, June 4th, 1891. 


THE HAIL STORM. 

To the Editor op the "Japan Mail.” 

Sir,— In one direction at least, the hail storm 
of Satuiday was very local indeed. It did not 
extend 10 Kanagawa Bluff. 

Youis truly, S. T. 

June 8th, 1891. 


PROFESSOR HOWARD’S "SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD.” 


to the Editor of the "Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —When the history of Christian apologetics 
in the nineteenth century comes to be investigated 
an examination into the connection between want 
of "lucidity” and religious orthodoxy will doubt 
less piove an interesting branch of the inquiry ; for 
it is impossible not to be struck with the steady 
deterioration not only in the aiguments advanced, 
but in the mental calibre of some recent defenders 
of Christianity. A few days ago Professor B. 
Howard, M.D., F.R.C.S., exemplified, in his 
lectuie to students of the Imperial University, 
pi inted in your columns, the class of mind to which 
in these days the defence of Christianity has fallen, 
and it would be interesting to know what impres 
sion the university students obtained of Professor 
Howard’s " Scientific method ” of judging Christ 
when trying to extract some meaning from such 
a sentence as this :—"In .the lime of the Christ, 
however, Jerusalem, then the capital of the then 
Jewish nation, in it, their temple unequalled, these 
books were to the Jews the core of all that was 
oiganic morally, socially, and politically in their 
nation”? This, as a friend of mine used to say, 
must have been a " clear as mud,” but the suc¬ 
ceeding sentence had doubtless a still more clarify, 
ing effect on the minds of the Professor’s hearers:— 
" Here in Jerusalem amongst the teachers of these 
books, in the temple, would this Christ, a gentle 
unknown man, as the custom allowed, unrolling 
the scroll to the earliest prophecy, and rolling it 
up again to the latest prediction which contained 
their hope,” &c., &c., &c. A " Custom ” which 
would permit a " gentle unknown man ” to be a 
"gentle unknown man” lequires a Professor to 
do it full justice. 

But if Piofessor Howard’s literary flights are 
somewhat divetting, his "scientific method” of 
proving Christ is open to sterner criticism, for 
throughout his lecture he seems to be endeavouring 
not to instruct, but to throw dust in the eyes 
of his hearers. For instance, in the intioductory 
pot lion of his lemarks, he quotes fioni Mr. Spen¬ 
cer the sentence "Tine science is essentially 
religious,” and from Piofessor Huxley, "Tine 
science and tine religion are twin sisters,” the im¬ 
plication apparently being that Professor Huxley, 
Mr. Spencer, and Professor Howard are agieed 
in the meaning attached by each to the term 
" leligion.” At any rate, Professor Howard, apart 
from his prefalm y fling at the two scientific tea¬ 
chers he quotes, does not attempt to explain to the 
students he is addressing that the word " religion ” 
would be defined very differently by his two autho¬ 
rities and by himself. The use made by ex- 
poundeis of "Christian evidences” of isolated 
passages in the works of scientific men ought to 
make scientists extremely careful in the phrases 
they employ. 

Again, Professor Howard’s treatment of what he 
calls the " histoiical ” poition of his subject shows 
his method to be a not over-scrupulous one. He 
quotes from Josephus the famous passage about the 
Christians without one word of caution to his 
heareis that the passage is held by many, if not 
most, competent scholars to be a late inlet polation ; 
he gives a list of " profane ” historians who men¬ 
tion Christ or Christians without hinting that the 
passages relied on are denounced on vei y good 
evidence as forgeries; nay, he goes even further 
than the ordinary Clu islian evidencer in stating, 
in one of his peculiarly constructed sentences, that 
" concerning ail the so-called sacied writeis, how- 
over, it may he here stated that with them, you 
will find all these so called profane wiiters, are as 
to the facts, in all cases in full accord.” 

Surely Piofessor Howard must know that critics 
who asser t untrustwoi thiness of tire r eferences to 
Christ and Christianity in the "profane” his¬ 
torians have very good reasons in support of their 


position. For in truth the wholesale forgery which 
went on when the Chutch had all the literature 
of the civilised world in its possession somcwh.il 
overreached itself, in that it made the pagan 
wiiters of the first century apparently familiar 
with ideas and persons which do not appear 
in Christian literature until the end of the se¬ 
cond and beginning of the third centuiy. For 
example, Talian, Alhenagoras, and Theophihts 
are Christian wiiters who are geneiallv con¬ 
sidered to have lived about the beginning of 
the second century; and while each wrote apo¬ 
logies for Christianity (Theophilus saying we are 
called Clnistians. . . because we are anointed 
with the oil of God”) none of them mention either 
Jesus Christ or the New Testament, and all, as 
a writer on this subject has pointed out, “ alti Unite 
sayings (sometimes resembling, but for the prin¬ 
cipal part differ ing from, sayings put by the wr iters 
of our New Testament into the mouth of Jesus 
Christ) to the 'Logos’ as an entirely spiritual 
being or influence.” 

" But,” says the author of " Primitive Church 
Histor y,” " not only are Tatian, Alhenagor as, and 
Theophilus silent regarding Jesus Christ, but all the 
pagan writers who flourished during our second 
century are silent, not ottly regardmg him, but 
regarding the Christians. Now, is it probable 
that Josephus, Suetonius, Pliny (junior), and Ta¬ 
citus really knew more about Jesus Christ than 
those early apologists for the Christians who never 
name him? Or is it probable that if ‘great 
multitudes of Clu istians ’ during our first century 
attracted the attention of one Jewish and three 
pagan writers, who flourished towards the end of 
that period, not even one pagan writer would 
have taken notice of so remaikable a sect during the 
whole of our second century? These improbabi¬ 
lities amount to almost an impossibility. And the 
facts (i) that theie is not any pagan writer of out 
second century who mentions the Christians, and 

(2) that those early apologists never mention Jesus 

or Christ, amount almost to positive proof that the 
passages regarding the Christians now found itt 
Josephus, Suetonius, Pliny (junior), and Tacitus, 
are forgeries.’' 

In one portion of his lecture Professor Howard 
finds himself “ obliged ... to assume that 
we agree as to the authenticity of the New Testa 
merit” (this is his "scientific method,” he it noted), 
and proceeds to " inter polale for what it is worth” 
a statement "that trot long since 617 scientific 
members of the British Association passed a resolu¬ 
tion to this effect: — ‘ It is a perversion of Science to 
cast doubt upon the Setiptures.’” Now Professor 
Howard has so curious a method of dealing with 
evidence that I for one would be glad to be referred 
to the authority for this statement, and the year 
this remaikable resolution was passed, not that 
perhaps the resolution is of so much importance in 
itself as that it would be inteiesting to know the 
circumstances preceding the cariyiug of such a 
motion. 

With respect, however, to the Gospels, upon the 
authenticity of which Professor Howard assumes 
our agreement, it may he interesting to have the 
opinion of a well known authority. Says theauthor 
of Supernatural Religion (vol. ii. 248-250):—" After 
having exhausted the literature and the testimony 
heaiing on the point, we have not found a single 
distinct trace of any one of those [synoptic] 
Gospels during the first century and a half after 
the death of Jesus. Only once dining the whole of 
that period do we find any tradition even that any 
one of our evangelists composed a Gospel at all, 
and that tradition, so far from favouring 0111 
synoptics, is fatal to the claims of the first and 
second. About the middle of the second century, 
Papias, on the occasion to which we refer, records 
that Matthew composed the Discourses of tire Lord 
in the Hebrew tongue: a statement which totally 
excludes the claim of our Gr eek Gospel to apostolic 
origin. Mark, he said, wrote down from the 
casual preaching of Peter the sayings and doings 
of Jesus, but without orderly arrangement, as 
he was not himself a follower of the Master, 
and merely recorded what fell from the apostle. 
This description, likewise, shows that our ac¬ 
tual second Gospel could trot, iit its present form, 
have been the work of Maik. Theie is no other 
reference during the pei iod to any writing of 
Mathew or Mark, and no mention at all of any 
wor k ascribed to Luke. If it be consider ed that 
there is any connection between Marcion’s Gospel 
and our third synoptic, any evidence so derived is 
of an unfavourable char acter for that Gospel, as it 
involves a charge against it of being interpolated 
and debased by Jewish elements. Any aigu 
ment for the mere existence of our synoptics based 
upon their supposed rejection by heretical leaders 
and sects has the inevitable disadvantage that the 
very testimony which would show their existence 
would oppose their authenticity. There is no 
evidence of their use by heretical leaders, how¬ 


ever, and no direct teference to them by any 
writer, heretical or 01 thodox, whom we have 
examined. We need scarcely add that no reason 
whatever has been shown for accepting the testi¬ 
mony of these Gospels as sufficient to establish the 
reality of mil acles and of adirecl Divine revelation. 
It is mu pretended that more than one of the 
synoptic Gospels was wr itten by an eye witness of 
the miraculous occurrences reported, and while no 
evidence lias been, or can be, produced even of 
the historical accuracy of the nanatives, no testi¬ 
mony as to the correctness of the inferences fioni 
the external phenomena exists, or is now even con¬ 
ceivable. The discrepancy between the amount of 
evidence required, and that which is forthcoming, 
however, is greater than, under the circumstances, 
could have been thought possible.” And (vol. ii. 
387) regarding the fourth Gospel he says :—" For 
some centuiy and a half after the events recorded 
in the work, there is not only no testimony what¬ 
ever connecting lire fourth Gospel with the Apostle 
John, but no certain trace even of the existence 
of the Gospel. There has not been the slight¬ 
est evidence in any of the writings of the Fa¬ 
thers which we have examined, even of a tradi¬ 
tion that tire Apostle John had composed any 
evangelical work at.all; and the claim advanced 
in favour of the Christian miracles of contempora¬ 
neous evidence, of exli aordinary force and veracity, 
by undoubted eye-witnesses, completely falls to the 
ground.” 

Not a word of mention of any of these criticisms 
does Professor Howard make when conducting his 
"scientific” investigations into the story of "The 
Christ;” he might, for all he says to the contrary, 
he blissfully ignot ant that any such criticisms exist. 
However, not to make this letter too long, the 
quotations I have marie are doubtless sufficient to 
show the students of the Imperial University, if 
any of them are readers of the Japan Mail, 
that Professor Howard’s method, so far from 
being scientific, is the very antithesis of what 
is 1 ightfully called by that name, unless suppression 
of facts and suggestions of the thing that is not 
should be lield rightfully so denominated. What 
must those members of the Imperial University 
who have studied the questions treated by Pro- 
fesson Howard think of a religion which has to be 
defended by such questionable means as those 
employed by him? Truly Christian apologetics 
seen to exercise a very evil influence on the cha¬ 
racter of those addicted to these intellectual 
gymnastics. 

Yours truly, SECULARIAN. 

Kobe, June 3rd, 1891. 


THE WORD "NATIVES.” 


To the Editor of the "Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —It is probably well known that there is a 
strong prejudice on the part of many Japanese 
against our use of the word natives. They as¬ 
sert that it implies a marked inferiority, and is 
disrespectful. They furthermore claim that we 
wonld’iil like it, wer e they to apply tire wor d to us, 
and that thei efore we should respect our Golden 
Rule and drop tire objectionable term. 

Some foreigners on heating (Iris complaint have 
felt that lire Japanese were right, and have con¬ 
scientiously laid the word in the shelf. Olliers, 
while not allowing lira! the Japanese ate corr ect in 
their conclusion, have yet felt that their prejudice 
is so strong that it is better not to say Natives. 

It seems to me that a frank consideration of this 
little subject may tend to a better mutual under¬ 
standing, especially if it can be shown that our 
Japanese friends are liable to do ns quite as great 
an injustice by their way of regarding (his word, 
as we are supposed to be doing them. 

Ask any ordinary Japanese who understands 
English how he translates natives, and his piompt 
reply will generally be dojin And if you 

ask to what kind of people this dojin is applicable, 
) ott will be told that it covers Ainos, Not th Amet i- 
canIndians, attd Africans. No wonder then that 
thejapanese are sensitive on this use of a woidjtnal 
classes them with uncivilized and barbarous races. 
How it is with other dictionaries, I cannot tell, but 
in Messrs. Shibala and Koyasu’s large English and 
Japanese Dictionary—the only oite I have at hand 
—lire word native has hut one translation, dojin. 
If other dictionaries give this same tendering, it 
will he seen why it is that the English word native, 
closelv associated as it is in the Japane e mind 
with dojin, instantly pioduces a disagreeable feel¬ 
ing. Dojin has but one meaning— aborigines in 
their barbarous condition. Bui natives has two 
branches, one equivalent to the dojin, while the 
oilier is a perfectly pioper word in any society, be- 
ing generally the natural opposite to foreigners. 
" Foreigners and natives,” or " Natives and fo¬ 
reigners” are words on a perfect equality, and are 
used by gentlemen and scholars without a thought 
of one being disrespectful and the oilier not so. 
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And since the word dojin is out of place in render¬ 
ing this better meaning, some other words like 
honkoku jin, or jikoku no hito, should be used. 

I was very much sui prised and somewhat an¬ 
noyed recently by a translation in the Jiji Shimpo 
of one of my articles from a foreign magazine, in 
which I had used the word “ natives *’tin ee or four 
times. Twice it was very properly translated by the 
Nippon-jin, but in a sentence describing the work of 
foreign physicians as being to teaclr the pi inciples of 
medical science, these words were added “ I he 
foreign physician lias then fulfilled his mission and 
can safely turn over farther development of his art 
to the natives.” The translation was ;— Guxuai ko- 
kujin wa jibun no jigyo wo shitogetaru gayue 
ni sono yo wo dojin ni ntakasn beki nomi. 1 his 
translation gave offence to some of my friends, as 
it did also tp me. It made me say that a foreign 
physician could teach medical science to ignorant 
aborigines and safely leave the application of the 
knowledge to them. 

Hoping that the Jiji Shimpo will translate this 
for the benefit of its wide ciicle of readers, I will 
add that the woid native is applied impartially to 
any and all peoples, and it has taken its place in 
imperishable literature as a perfectly proper word. 
One example will be ample to show this :— 

Ex-Secretary of State J. F. Bayard, in the May 
jForum, in his article on " State Rights and Foreign 
Relations ” again and again uses the word natives 
in the sense of citizens of the United States. “A 
score or more instances can be found, in existing 
treaties between the United States and foreign 
nations, of stipulations for securing to citizens of 
each nation, residing within the territory of the 
other, the enjoyment of all the privileges of the 
most favoured nation and perfect equality with 
the natives.” 

Translate this by dojin, and it makes the United 
States offer to all foreigners perfect equality with 
the North American Indians ! 

But this statesman goes on to quote the exact 
language of our treaty with Italy, saying that 
Italians shall receive protection “upon the same 
terms as the natives of the country.” By this it 
will be seen that Secretary Bayard, the President 
of the United States, and all citizens whatsoever 
are natives. 

There are no documents of higher authority con¬ 
cerning the international meaning of words than 
treaties between the various Powers of the earth. 
If in these, natives means citizens as contrasted 
witli persons of foieign bii tli, there is a use of the 
word that is high and honourable. And when 
foreigners who are known as the friends of Japan 
use this term, the only possible and correct thought 
a well-informed Japanese should have is that the 
usei s proper and gentlemanly. 

J. H. DE FOREST. 

Sendai, June 1861. 


“ANTI-HUMBUG.” 


To the Editor or the "Japan Mail.” 

Sir,—I n reading your quotation from “Anti- 
Humbug,” concerning missionaries, I was remind¬ 
ed of a conversation I had with the cashier of a 
bank in San Francisco. He visited Yokohama 
several years ago, became well acquainted with the 
clubs, and told me he found the people rather 
coarse; he thought they had been stable-boys before 
they came out. “Anti-Humbug” probably be¬ 
longs to this class. He evidently thinks that 
money is the one thing that all men are striving 
for, and missionaries must be doing so also. The 
tastes and delights of an educated and polished 
gentleman whose nature is far above that of one 
who lives fur sordid gain are so far beyond the 
range of “Anti Humbug’s” comprehension that 
it would be impossible to bring him to appreciate 
them. They belong to the higher qualities of hu¬ 
man nature. If I were to tell him that the mis¬ 
sionaries did not come to Japan to give the 
Japanese new morals merely, but a new life, it 
would be a new idea utterly imcompreheusible to 
him. He has probably not yet leached the Ten 
Commandments. 

Thanking you for your incisive and complete 
answer to such ignorant and spiteful faultfinding, 

I remain, yours, &c., 

G. T. S. 

Tokyo, June 8th, 1891. 


S ECU LARI AN’S “SCIENTIFIC METHOD.” 


To the Editor op the “ Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —“ Secularian,” in his criticism in your 
issue of to-day of Professor Howard’s “ Scientific 
Method," exhibits a “Scientific Method” of his 
own, to two or three specimens of which I will, 
with your kind permission, very briefly call at¬ 


tention. He says of Tatian, Athenagoras, and 
Theophilus, that “ none of them mention either 
Jesus Christ or the New Testament,” and quotes 
the author of “Primitive Chinch History” to 
the same effect. Let us see how tine this as¬ 
set tion is. Tatian is the author of the “ Diales- 
saron,” which was long supposed to be lost, but 
has been recently discovered in an Arabic transla¬ 
tion, and was published in Rome by Ciasca, in 
1888. It is a life of Christ formed by weaving to¬ 
gether into one narrative the four Gospels, begin¬ 
ning with the opening part of the Gospel of St. 
John. But perhaps “ Secularian” has not yet heard 
of this discovety. For Theophilus, let me quote 
from Bishop Lightfoot (Essays on “Supernatural : 
Religion,” p. 44). In his work addressed to' 
Autolycus, “Theophilus introduces the unmis j 
takable language of Romans, I, 2 Coiinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Timothy, Titus, not to 
mention points of resemblance with other Aposto¬ 
lic Epistles which can hardly have been accidental. 
He has one or two coincidences with the Synoptic 
Gospels, and, what is more important, he quotes the 
beginning of the Fourth Gospel by name as follows 
* Whence the Holy Scriptures, and all the inspired 
men teach us, one of whom, John, says, ‘ In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God ’ showing that at the first God was alone, 
and the Word in Him. Then he says, ‘And the 
Word was God; all things were made by Him, 
and without Him was not anything made.’” 
(Compare also the Ante-Nicene Fathers, Ame¬ 
rican edition, vol. 2, p. 103.) Theophilus ad¬ 
dressed his work, which still remains, to Autolycus, 
a heathen, so that it would not beat all surpris¬ 
ing if he had failed to quote the New Testament, 
nor would such failure be reason for doubting 
the authenticity of any New Testament book. 
The case is the same with Athenagoras. One of 
his extant works is a defence of the Christians, 
addressed to the Emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus, and dealing with three specific 
charges made against believer sin Christ, ‘atheism, 
Thyeslean feasts, Oedipodeau intercourse.’ The 
other is a defence ott philosophical grounds of be¬ 
lief in the resurrection of the dead. Nevertheless, 
in the former work, are quoted, usually, with the 
formula, “He says,” the words of our Lord (in Luke 
vi. 27,28 and Matt. v. 44,45) beginning “ I say 
unto you ; Love your enemies,” and ending “ sends 
rain on the just and the unjust” (in Matt, 
v. 28), “ For he that lookelh on a woman to lust 
after her, hath committed adultery already in his 
heart” (in Malt. xix. 9). “ For whosoever puls 

away his wife, and marries another, commits adul¬ 
tery,” and (in Luke vi. 32,34, Matt. v. 46, though 
less exactly,) “for if ye love them that love you, 
and lend to them that lend to you, what reward 
will ye have?” In the latter work are found the 
woi us “ in the language of the apostle ' this corrup¬ 
tible (and dissoluble) must put on incorruption.’” 

So much for “ Secular ian’s ” assertion that these 
three fathers do not mention the New Testament. 
His assertion that they do not mention Jesus Christ 
has already been disposed of as regards Tatian. 
The others in their extant works do not indeed 
mention Him by that name. But Theophilus 
speaks of Him as the Logos, or Word, and Alhen- 
agoras speaks of Him frequently both under this 
name and that of Son and God, besides quoting 
His Words, and entitling his own book, “A Plea 
for the Christians.” But if “ Sectarian's ” asser¬ 
tion were true, what bearing would it have on his 
criticism of Professor Howard? Would he have 
us understand that he thinks there were Christians 
in the latter half of the second century who had 
never heard of Jesus Christ? 

“Secularian” quotes the author of “Super¬ 
natural Religion as a “well known authority.” 
Since Bi-hop Lightfoot’s criticism of him, he 
may indeed to be said to he ,r well known,” but 
hardly as an “ authority.” The New York Nation, 
which certainly has no “ apologetical ” bias, but 
rather the reverse, said of Bishop Lightfoot’s 
Essays on “Supernatural Religion,” republished 
in 1889 from the Contemporary Review, that the 
Bishop has conclusively shown (1 quote from 
memory), that the author of Supernatural Re¬ 
ligion had misunderstood the authorities which 
he used, “ not because their meaning was olrscure, 
but because they were written in Latin and Greek.” 
If “Secularian ” pins his faith on such authorities 
as this, his own errors are quite naturally accounted 
for, and should be treated leniently. 

T. S. TYNG. 

Tokyo, June 9th, 1891. 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

• -♦- 

A geireral meeting of this society was held in its 
rooms on Wednesday, loth instant, at 4 p.m., the 
President, N. J. Hannen, Esq., occupying the 
chair. There was a good attendance. The elec¬ 
tion as resident members of Rev. J. McKim of 
Osaka, Mr. J. F. Lowder of Yokohama, and Rev. 
G. T. Smith of Tokyo, was announced. There¬ 
after Mr. Chamberlain was called upon to read a 
short note by Mr. Aston, in reply to strictures 
offered by Mr. Paiker in a recent paper on Korea, 
the stiictures being, in Mr. Aston's opinion, based 
on a misconception. The next paper was a short 
survey of the Habits of the Blind in Japan, by 
Professor J. M. Dixon, of which the following is a 
pretty complete report:— 

Until about t,ooo years ago the condition of 
blind folk in Japan seems to have been pitiable. 
A burden to relations, shut out from any calling 
or social rank, and looked upon as unlucky and 
uncanny, those who became blind entered into a 
slate of almost unqualified misery. Piovidence, 
in the shape of a blind prince, stepped in to aid 
them. The Emperor Kokan Teuno, who succeed¬ 
ed his father Niumei in 885 A.D., had a son named 
Amago-no-mikoto who was l»orn blind. Finding 
that the ordinary courtiers could not amuse the 
lad, he summoned to his palace eight hundred 
blind men of learning and fame, some of whose 
names—Miokan, Miomon, Shido, Sakurai—have 
coine down to us. The young prince having 
shaved his head, all these men followed his ex¬ 
ample; and a shaven head is to this day a distinc¬ 
tive maik of a blind man. 

At the age of. thirty, Amago-no-mikoto having 
been appointed governor of the three provinces of 
Hiuga, Osiimi, and Salsumi, was accompanied 
thither by a retinue of blind courtiers who cau ied 
out his wishes and helped him in the duties of go¬ 
vernment. When glowing old, he retired to Kyoto, 
and entrusted these men with the duties of the go¬ 
vernorship—a practice which was repeated until it 
grew into a precedent. Blind men ruled these 
three provinces until the reign of Go-shira-kawa- 
teuno—a period that is reckoned the happiest in 
the annals of Japanese blind-folk. 

About 1180 A.D. civil war bioke out in the em¬ 
pire and, in the fieice contest for supreme power 
waged between the rival houses of Taira and Miua- 
moto, the weak had everywhere to give way before 
the strong. The peaceful and happy slate of af¬ 
fairs that had allowed blind governors to rule a 
piovince ceased for ever, giving place to war and 
bloodshed. At the close of the 13th century the 
poor blind officials were everywhere dispossessed 
and reduced to a stale of povetly and destitution. 
The attention of the government having been call¬ 
ed to their condition, it gave ordeis to the gover¬ 
nor of each province to succour them, but after the 
reign of Go-tsuchi mikado, 1467 A D., even this 
small boon was taken away. When the Tokugawa 
family came into power, a complaint was made re¬ 
garding the wretched state of the blind throughout 
the realm, and permission was granted them to 
travel from province to province, their pocket-money 
10 be piovided by the head of each township. 
Thus matters continued until the great Revolution 
twenty-three years ago. This event again proved 
disastious to most of the blind people and efforts 
have since been made to relieve them by establish¬ 
ing asylums where they learn amongst other ac¬ 
complishments to read from raised chaiacteis. 
Seveial foreign missionaries have been and are 
bestowing labour on the advancement of education 
for the blind, and Japanese beneficence built a 
school, to he the nucleus of a larger building near 
the great Tsukiji Temple of Tokyo. This school 
has been recently removed to Koishikawa, and 
joined to the Deaf and Dumb Institute. At Kyoto 
there is anolhei of these institutions. 

The members of the blind guild followed two 
occupations—-music or chanting, and shampooing 
or massage. The songs they used to sing mostly 
celebrated the glory of the house of Tail a, and 
weie composed by a poetess of note, Murasaki 
Shikihu. Their fnvomite instruments for accom¬ 
paniment were the biwa, the samisen, and the koto. 
Those lower grade wei e shampooers (amnia), or 
needle doctors, who cured by the couuter-in itaui 
system (shinjutsu). To (his day these blind sham¬ 
pooers fill the streets with their ciy; amnia kami 
shimo go hiakumo (5 sen for shampooing the body 
from head to foot). 

The musicians who played on the biwa were 
called biwa hoshi, and were highly thought of by 
all the people. Occasionally they had the honour 
of receiving invitations to perform from emperois 
and shoguns. Others who had become blind, 
unable to compete with the blind musicians—for 
the most pai t skilful musicians were those born 
blind—took to story-telling as a profession, or 
made poems in Japanese and Chinese. Semi- 
naru, a blind prince, was one of the most ac- 
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complished of Japanese poets. A slirine, occupy¬ 
ing the site of His summer house, is still pointed 
out in the vicinity of Ozakayama tunnel, at Otsu 
near Kyoto. Olheis again practised the art of 
divining. 

The higher official grades open to blind men 
came in lime to be eagerly sought after and were 
often purchased witli a large sum of money, even 
as much as 500 ryo being paid for the coveted 
distinctions. In consideration of this fee the 
ministers at the Emperor’s Court let those who 
paid go free from examination. The holders of 
official rank had many privileges, some of them 
monetary, which enabled tltose who paid a fee to 
reimburse themselvfcs later on. They were al¬ 
lowed to use a special kago reserved for men of 
high rank only, and on entering the inner gate of 
a castle they weie not compelled, like common 
people, to leave their kago and make the required 
obeisance. The sign of their dignity was a staff, 
of red lacquer in the case of a first-class official, of 
black in that of the second-class. The privilege 
was also granted them of conferring the petty 
ranks on inferior members of the brotherhood—a 
considerable source of revenue. 

These blind officials were frequently put to 
questionable uses in the stormy period between 
1400 and 1600 A.D. Generals and barons took 
blind musicians into their pay and employed them 
as spies, and many a castle was taken and many 
an army ruined by this device. 

It takes nine years for an amnia to learn his 
calling. Dining his first three years of apprentice¬ 
ship he piactises on the limbs and body of his 
master. Then for the next three years he is taught 
the art of acupuncture ( shinjutsu ). For the three 
years that still remain he is, so to speak, on trial. 
and receives only half the usual fee (6 sen), and 
even this moiety goes to his master. Even after the 
nine years apprenticeship he is expected to make 
some presents to his master before he becomes 
free to practice for himself. Those who set up for 
any reputation as shampooers practice the art at 
home; the others wander through the streets offer¬ 
ing their services at a cheap rate or crying amma 
harai —shampooing and acupuncture ! 

Some blind men have distinguished themselves 
outside of the usual professions. It was not un¬ 
common for blind men to be skilful players at go, 
and one blind go player is said to have gained a 
victory over a ptince. The prince, in a fit of 
jealous anger, killed him, an act for which he after- . 
wards suffered death. This event is said to have 
happened about 250 yeais ago; but for the truth 
of the story we cannot vouch. 

The famous author Hanawa (1762-1786 a.d.) 
was blind. His wotk, Gunshio-rin-shiu, a valu¬ 
able reperloiy of information consisting of 635 
volumes, containing 1,273 P ar ts* ' s still referred to 
as an authority; it is a unique and excellent per¬ 
formance." 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed out an omission in 
the paper, which had neglected to mention the 
fact that the practice of usury was common among 
blind men, and brought them considerable unpo¬ 
pularity from the strict way in which they treated 
their debtors. 

Dr. Knott was then called upon to read his 
paper on “The Summer Climate of Karuizawa.” 
He commenced by remarking that this place, now 
a popular summer resort, is but of recent dale 
in this capacity having been “discovered” so to 
speak, in 1886 by Veil. Archdeacon Shaw and 
Professor Dixon, who were attracted by its peculiar 
merits. 

Since then, said he, it has rapidly grown in 
favour. House after house has been built; and 
the neighbouring village has entered upon what 
is practically a new lease of life. The decay of 
feudalism after the restoration and the .construc¬ 
tion of the new road over the lower toge dimini¬ 
shed the importance of the little hamlet, which 
gradually sank to insignificance and poverty. 
Now, however, thanks mainly to foreigners seeking 
pure air, Karuizawa has recovered much, if not 
all, of its former prosperity. Its vicinity to the 
railway terminus has also no doubt had good 
effect in' sustaining its reawakened energetics. 
It may not be ’ amiss then to put on record 
the results obtained from a regular and systematic 
series of Meteorogical Observations carried out 
during the summer months of 1889. 

Karuizawa lies ensconced in a pretty nook of 
wooded and grassy hills. Southwards it looks 
across an undulating plain, through which flow 
numerous rivulets that finally find their way west¬ 
wards and northwards to the Japan Sea. The 
ridges that bound this plain on the east form the 
watershed between the easterly and westerly river 
systems of Japan. On the eastward side the ridges 
drop abruptly by steep escarpments and deep cut 
valleys. Dense foliage and fantastically weather¬ 
ed rocks combine in shaping some of the most 
wonderful scenery of Japan. On the westward 
side, however, the contour of the country is much 


smoother. The laud gently dips to theweslwaid; 
and so long as Karuizawa is in sight it is difficult to 
realise that the region is fully 3,000 feet above the 
sea level. 

To its position on the “ great divide ” many of the 
climatic peculiarities of Karuizawa can teadily be 
referred. Let us suppose ourselves standing, some 
clear summer afternoon, on the summit of the hill 
close to the old Pass, that is, some 700 feel above 
and half a mile to the east of the village. We 
have an uninterrupted view to the southeast far 
away to the plain of Musashi. The sky is clear; 
but the cool of the day is coming on, A thin 
streak of cloud suddenly appears across the sky 
blue or the earth green. It seems to grow and 
draw near; and before we are well aware of it, we 
are enveloped in a sea of fog, and the exquisite 
scene is hid from view. The fog cloud drifts over 
the ridges, and through the passes, and tumbles 
over upon the Karuizawa plain. Where a cold 
marshy spot lurks between the hamlet and the 
new road, it pushes out spectral vanguards; so 
that even though Karuizawa itself may be pretty 
clear this mist threatens it on all sides. Only a 
steady westerly breeze blowing up the great valley 
that skirls the southern slope of Asama-yama can 
withstand this inroad of drifting cloud. Once it 
has established itself on the surrounding crests late 
of an afternoon, there it will remain till the return¬ 
ing heat of day dissolves it into transparency. 
Such a constant visitant is apt at times to be dis¬ 
agreeable ; but it certainly is not unhealthy. 

Thus not only is Karuizawa exposed tu all the 
cloudiness that may chaiacterise such lofty regions, , 
but it is so situated that it cannot escape the con¬ 
densation that is a natural result of the cooling off 
of the currents of warm moist air as they blow up i 
the sleep escarpments of the Usui basin. 

It was out on the plain already spoken of that I 
put up a rough shed to serve as a Meteorological 
Observatory. The site was chosen by Professor 
Dixon ; and was in every respect suitable. The 
grove to the north of it was too far away to have 
any appreciable influence upon the indications of 
the instruments. So also the nearest ridge to the 
east was too distant to afford any real shelter. 
The shed was simply a roof set on six upright posts. 
The eaves dipped low all round so that it was im¬ 
possible for any direct skylight to shine upon the 
theimometer bulbs. The thei mometers, four in all, 
wei e attached to a board in the centre of the shed. 

Since what is wanted is a general comparison 
of Karuizawa weather with, for example, Tokyo 
weather, a complete reproduction of all the indivi¬ 
dual observations made is uncalled for. I propose 
to epitomise the results in a form convenient for 
the general reader. All the quantities will be 
given according to the metric and centigrade sys¬ 
tem, which is the authorised system in Japan. The 
more important quantities will, however, also be 
given in terms of the usual English units, to which 
English speaking peoples all over the globe are 
accustomed. To patlicuiarise, the barometric pres¬ 
sure is measured in millimetres of mercury, the 
temperature in degrees Centigrade, the vapour 
pressure in millimetres of mercury, the rainfall in 
millimetres of water. The ptincipal means and 
totals are also given in inches, in degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, and in inches respectively. The humidity is 
in per centages. The barometer readings are all 
reduced to the freezing point of water. 

In the table at the end will be found a direct 
comparison of Five Day means or totals for Tokyo 
and for Karuizawa, beginningwith July 15th and 
ending with September 2nd, 1889. The Tokyo 
numbers are taken from the Annual Report of the 
Meteorological Office. A study of this Table will 
show that the difference between the barometer 
readings is very steady; but that there is consider¬ 
able fluctuation in the differences of temperature. 
With the distinctly lower temperature the vapour 
pressure is less at Karuizawa than at Tokyo. The 
humidity, however, tends to be greater; while the 
rainfall is much more excessive at the high level 
station. 

To bring out the daily vaiiation in the meteoro¬ 
logical conditions at the two stations, means and 
totals for the month of August are arranged in the 
subjoined table, each column of numbers contain¬ 
ing the means or totals corresponding to the hours 
marked at the head. The letter T is prefixed 
to the rows of numbers referring to Tokyo, and K 
to the rows of numbers referring to Karuizawa. 


General Comparison of the Meteorological 

CONDITIONS AT TOKYO AND KARUIZAWA DURING 
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Vapour Pressure.. 
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ao.r 199 

ao.3 

ao.3 

ao.5 

20.2 
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14.8 

l6.I 

17.0 

16.4 

15.8 
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74 

68 

79 

»7 
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94 

77 

77 
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Rainfall. 

. T 

.. 47-* 

13.6 

9.1 

n.a 

15.1 

96.3 


K 

.. Si.7 

*4-8 

*5-9 

66.4 

43 a 
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2.— Thermombtbr Rbadings in August. 
Highest in Tokyo=30°.3 (9i°-9 F.) on 2nd and 
3'd. 

Highest in Karuizawa=3i°.2 (88°.3 F.) on 3rd. 
Lowest in Tokyo=i6°.3 (61.°3 F.) on 28-29th. 
Lowest in Karuizawa=13.°l (55.°6 K.) on 28-291I1 v 
Highest daily range in Tokyo=io°.4 (i 8°.5 F.) 
on 161I). 

Highest daily range in Karuizawa=i8°.I (32°.6 
F.) on 5th. 

Lowest daily range in Tokyo=3°.o (5°.4 F.) on 
20th. 

Lowest daily range in Karuizawa=2°.3 (4°.l F.) 
on 29th. 

Mean daily range in Tokyo=7°.7 (l3°.9 F.) 

Mean daily range in Karuizawam i c .i (20°.o F.) 

3.—Vapour Prbssure in August. 
Highest in Tokyo=24-9 (.980 in.) on 25th at 2 
p.m. 

Highest in Karuizawa=25.3 (.996 in.) on 91I1 at 2 
p.m. 

Lowest in Tnkyo=i2.4 (.488 in.) on 31st at 10 a.m. 
Lowest in K iruizawa=9.2 (.362 in.) on 31st at 6 
a.m. 

4 — Rainfall in August. 

Heaviest 4 hrs’. in Tokyo=li.2 (0.45 in.) on 19th 
at 6 a.m. 

Heaviest 8 Ins’, in Tokyo=i5.6 (0.61 in.) on 19th 
at 6 a.m. 

Heaviest 8 hrs’. in Karuizawa=21.2 (0.83 in.) on 
19th at 6 a.m. 

Heaviest day’s in Tokyo=35.2 (1.39 in.) on 28th. 
Heaviest day’s in Karuizawa=6i.5 (2.42 in.) on 
19th. 

2nd heaviest day’s in Karuizawa=42.5 (1.67 in.) 
on 28th. 

2nd heaviest day’s in Tokyo=l8.I (0.71 in.) on 
19th. 

In the following Table a more general compari¬ 
son is made between Karuizawa and four of the 
regular meteorological stations, chosen sa as to 
enclose Karuizawa as an approximately mean 
point. These stations are Tokyo, Niigata, Fusliiki 
and Gifu. The latitudes and longitudes and 
heights above the sea-level are as follows 
N. Lat. E. Long. Level. 

Tokyo. 35 ° 4 t' I 39 ° 45 ' 20.1m. ( 66.0 ft.) 

Niigata . 37 ° 55 ' 139 0 3' 9.8m. ( 32.2 ft.) 

Fusliiki . 3 <> 0 47 ' * 37 ° 3 ' , 4 - 3 ™. ( * 4 -x f«-) 

Gifu . 35°27' I36°46' >5 om. ( 49-2 ft.) 

Karuizawa... 36°2t' I38°38' 962.0m. (3156.2 ft.) 

Thus Tokyo and Niigata lie to the east of Ka¬ 
ruizawa; Fusliiki and Gifu to the west. Also Nii¬ 
gata and Fusliiki lie to the north of Karuizawa, 
and Tokyo and Gifu to the south. All except 
Karuizawa lie near the coast. 

The mean August temperature is 70.°3 F., or 
almost exactly 8° F. lower than the mean August 
temperature for Tokyo. This difference of 8° F. 
is one of the chief factors that make Karuizawa 
such a pleasant summer resort. Conjoined to this, 
however, theie is the greater relative coolness of 
the nights. There is a mean oscillation of 20° F. 
in the daily temperature, as compared with 14° F. 
at Tokyo. The greatest daily oscillation observed 
was 32.°6 F. at Karuizawa; while at Tokyo the 
greatest oscillation was only l8.°5 F. 

The humidity is practically the same at both 
places. The lower temperature at the hill station 
robs this humidity of most of its relaxing tendency. 

The rainfall at Karuizawa was 8.35 inches dur¬ 
ing the month of August; while at Tokyo it was 
only 3.8. This excess is due to the heavier cha¬ 
racter of the showers at the high level station, a 
necessary consequence of the presence of hills 
around a region exposed to moisture laden winds. 
It will be noticed that Gifu, likewise situated in 
the vicinity of hills, has also a relatively large 
rainfall. At Niigata and Fusliiki, both situated 
on the west coast, the precipitation is not much 
more than half that for Tokyo. That it is the 
heaviness of the showers that makes the difference 
is seen at once by comparing the number of rainy 
days at the various stations. Fusliiki is charac¬ 
terised by the greatest humidity and smallest num¬ 
ber of rainy days; while Gifu with the lowest 
humidity is second only to Karuizawa in the 
number of its rainy days. This is a very good 
illustration of the effect of the configuration of the 
country upon the rainfall. 

It will be seen from the Table at the end that 
the heaviest rainfall occurred towards the end of 
August. Between August 18th and August 31st, 
two storms swept over the country. These were 
however, in no way remarkable either for high 
wind or very excessive rain, and could not be com¬ 
pared with the storms that did so much damage 
in August of 1890. 

In addition to the heaver rainfall at Karuizawa 
there are the morning and evening mists already 
spoken of. Nevertheless, in spite of this ap¬ 
pearance of greater wet there is not the least doubt 
as to the healthiness of the place in summer. It 
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is probable that ibe improved drainage of ibe 
plain that stretches in front of the village lias 
diminished this tendency to fog; and the more 
completely the drainage is carried out the more 
thoroughly will the fog clouds be confined to the 
surrounding peaks and ridges. The poi ous chai ac- 
ter of the volcanic soil pievents the sutface ac¬ 
cumulation of water even after heavy rain, if we 
except of course the marshy depressions that have j 
not yet been drained. Finally with its com para -1 
lively cool summer weather, its cold refieshingj 
nights, its heavy air-cleat ing showers, its southern j 
aspect, and its position close to some of the most! 

f iictucesque mountain scenery of Japan, Karuizawa 
eaves little to be desired as a summer retreat. It j 
is much cooler and I believe, drier than Nikko, 
although I am not aware that any systematic 
observations have been made at this most popular 
of summer resot ts. To note the number of rainy 
days during the season would be a simple mat¬ 
ter and would in itself have some significance; 
but in the lack of even that amount of definite 
information, we can only judge from general im¬ 
pressions in different seasons. It is, I believe, 
the general opinion of all who have tried both, that 
Karuizawa is, all round, the more satisfactory 
as a summer residence and as a place for rational 
enjoyment.” 

In a note to the main paper Dr. Knott used some 
recent results obtained on the top of Fujiyama for the 
purpose of comparison. These results taken simul¬ 
taneously on the lop of Fuji and Lake Yamanaka 
near its base, were carried out by the Meteorolo¬ 
gical Office during August and a pait of Septem¬ 
ber, 1889. The means for August for these stations 
were :— 

Temp. Rain- Rainy 

Bar. Range. [C. ) Range. Vap. Hum. fall. Days. 


Fuji Top.... 

-490-7- 


7-7 

.11.6. 

• 5 j' 

• 7'-»- 

.888.1 

Yamanaka. 

.A77.S. 

.11.8.. 

29.6 

. 9-6. 

.16.0 

..88.7. 

• 5"° 4 

Numazu.... 

-7S7-6- 


25-8 

. 7-* 

-20.J 

. 83 .0 

.187.2 


The maximum and minimum thermometei read 
ings on the summit of Fuji were 70°-5 F. & 3i°-l 
respectively. The mean daily range is a little 
higher than at Karuizawa. The excessive tainfall, 
36 in., which was confined mostly to three days, is 
especially noticeable. These observations, if used 
for determining the height of the mountain, would 
giveanapproximate height of I2,238feet, somewhat 
lower than the accepted figure. 

The President made a few remaiks, dwelling on 
the great range of daily temperature at Kai uizawa 
which seemed to him likely to be trying on the 
health. Dr. Knott explained, however, that the 
rise and fall were not sudden or aihilraiy, but 
marked the diffeience between cool nights and 
warm days, the nights being specially cool. Pro¬ 
fessor Wigmore expressed surpi ise that one month’s 
obseivalions only had been placed before them j 
could these results be looked upon as thoroughly 
representative? Dr. Knott replied that, consider¬ 
ing the nature of the tesulis and the normal wea¬ 
ther exper ienced, he was inclined to he satisfied 
with their essential trustworthiness. Mr. Lowell 
expressed a wish that the 2 a.m. readings had been 
taken, as in ceitaiu tropical counties he had visited 
the night colds were simply excessive, and a 
peculiar danger to health. Dr, Knott, however, 
pointed out that the minimum 1 eadiugs were given, 
which seldom registered i° C below the observa¬ 
tion at 6 a.m. 

Business was then proceeded with. A new draft 
of rules were presented by the council for accept¬ 
ance by the Society. On the motion of Professor 
Tison, seconded by Dr. Ameiman, these were un¬ 
animously adopted as primed in proof copy’. The 
President explained that there was little rashness 
in this wholesale acceptance, as these rules bad 
passed through a rigid scrutiny in Committee. 
This closed the business for the day. 


LECTURE BY MR. MILN. 

-♦- 

'Die following is Mr. Miln's lecture, delivered 
on Wednesday evening in the Masonic Hall:— 
Two sisteis entered lire world upon the same 
day. Itt childhood they lived lovingly together. 
No differences separated them, no quarrels marred 
the happiness of their lives. When the employ 
menlsof youth displaced the frolicsome idleness of 
earlier days, their aims and their purposes were 
still undivided. A single object inspired their 
minds, a common aspiration united their euer 
gies. In a word, their relations were natural 
and so harmonious. At length, however, an 
unhappy feud arose. Jealousy took the place of 
confidence, and the sweetness of love was driven 
away before the bitterness of Irate. To day they 
stand apar t, suspicious and distrustful, expecting 
from each oilier naught but ill, and evincing as 
tonisbrnent at any sign of the old love which bound 
together and ennobled their youthful occupations. 
You have anticipated, I am sure, the unfolding of 


this analogy. The Church and the Theatre, twin 
children of the religious instinct, happily joined 
in the remote past in the elevation of human life, 
have dr ifted into a position of alienation and an¬ 
tagonism, which, if not now so positive and vim- 
lenl as it has been, is still so distinct and emphatic 
as to prevetrl that hearty co-operation between 
them which would so surely enhance the effective¬ 
ness of both. Sundered by mutual distrust, they 
waste those eitergies which should be directed to 
the education and refinement of society in useless 
conflicts and worse than useless recrimination. 
Divided by civil str ife, the advances of the common 
enemies of both—ignorance, licentiousness, crime 
—too often pass unnoticed and unopposed. I re¬ 
member to have read somewhere a remark of the 
late Canon Kingsley, whose name has long been 
synonymous with all that is earnest and manly, to 
ibis effect; speaking of the instructiveness of the 
dramatic art, he said “ I have derived more 
practical Christianity from reading Shakespeare’s 
plays, and seeing them enacted on the stage, than 
from any sermon I ever heard preached from the 
pulpit." Now this remark of Charles Kingsley 
—besides confirming my own view of the ethical 
value to society of the dramatic art in its nobler 
expressions—suggests to my mind an inquhy. 
It is this. If dramatic literature and art could 
do so much for so thoroughly noble a man as 
Kingsley, why may it not accomplish as much 
for society in general ? If in his case the play 
supplemented or, indeed, surpassed the st-i mon, 
why should it so frequently become the chief end 
of the set mon to destroy the play? Why should 
these sister forces—horn of the same mother, and 
capable of achieving the same ends—sustain a 
relation of distrust and enmity? And this inquiry 
led me to ask still further: What caused the 
separation of the church and theatre, which is so 
much to he deplored ; and why may we not look for¬ 
ward to a time when the pulpit and the stage hav¬ 
ing passed into nobler condition, shall again stand 
side by side, hand clasped in hand, as loving 
sister s, mutually ambitious to promote the true ele¬ 
vation of humanity ? To^seek and express in an en¬ 
tirely sanguine and friendly spirit an answer to 
this question, is the congenial task of the present 
horn. And if my conclusions do not commend 
themselves to ail before me, yet we shall all, 
I am quite sure, endorse a few lines from an 
old wr iter on the same subject, in whose spit it 
all sincere inquiry should ever be conducted : 

“ The stage I rhoose, a subject fair and free— 

' Tis yours, ’t is mine.’t is common property, 

All common exhibitions open lie 

For i-raise or censure to the common eye : 

This is a general tax which all must pay, 

From those who scribble down to those who pay. 

To clap or hiss all have an equal claim. 

The cobbler's and his lordship's right the same." * 

At first, I wish to insist upon the early relation¬ 
ship between church and theatre, of which I have 
already made mention. It is knowledge, easily 
within the reach of all before me, that tire dramatic 
art was begotten of the same impulse as religious 
worship, and that, among all nations, llteii ear¬ 
liest forms were simultaneously developed. In the 
far East, where the drama exists in its crudest 
forms, in China and in Japan, we see the songs 
and (lances of early religious festivals gradually 
breaking away from the custody of the priests, to 
be conducted by a distinct class of actors. But 
with them as with us the impulse which has led 
all nations into the institution of religious forms 
and ceremonies, is also found to he the real source 
of the dramatic art. In India, the high caste 
Brahmins attribute the origin of the drama to 
Bharala, an inspired sage, who received his inspi¬ 
ration, as they allege direct from Brahma himself; 
and to me it lias been exceedingly interesting to 
find that with this remarkable people the eailiest 
dramatic representations were directly controlled 
by the pi iests. The piiests of the altar were the 
first actors; and all their sages conceived of the 
drama as the helpmeet of religion, and as a power¬ 
ful factor in the education of the people. “ What,” 
inquires an Indian sage of an actor, “aie those 
qualities which the virtuous, the wise, the vener¬ 
able, the learned, and the Brahmins require in a 
drama?” Hear the significant reply: “Pro¬ 
found exposition of the var ious passions, pleasing 
interchange of mutual affection, loftiness of cha¬ 
racter, delicate expression of desire, a surprising 
story, and elegant language." Certainly, in the 
matter of “a surprising story,” the dramatic 
writers of our time are not often disloyal to this 
definition. Wc perceive, then, that even after 
the Hindoo drama had risen into a distinct ex¬ 
istence, its true aim was still held to be to im¬ 
part instruction through the agency of amusement. 
And I here make bold to say that if in all nations 
actors and dramatic authors had been (rue to this 
conception, the stage, as a factor in our civili¬ 
zation, would have been more influential than 
the pulpit, whose aim, in the main, lias been to 

* Caricature of Prjrnne's Histriomatix. 


impart instruction without lire least amusement 
in tiie world ! It is in classic Greece, however, 
that we find the ear ly drama most distinctly and 
honourably allied with Church and Stale, as it 
was in the country of (Escliylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, that that art attained the summit of its 
early glory ! The or igin of the Grecian drama 
is found in those heterogeneous ceremonies-—in 
which the sacrifice of animals, tumultuous dances, 
and mystic chants formed the chief features of the 
worship of Dionysius, Bacchus, and kindred divi¬ 
nities. In Greece, the theatre attained itsgiealest 
dignity. Its actors were among the most honoured 
and let us hope among the most honourable of 
citizens. The distinctions they obtained were se¬ 
cond to none. Supported by state grants, flat¬ 
let ed, yes! adoied by the populace, and, when 
victorious, crowned with the laui el wreath—to (hem 
more precious than a glittering diadem—they long 
maintained a position of the greatest dignity as 
public entertainers and instructors. The theatre 
in Greece was a truly National Institution. Its 
performances were often witnessed by as many as 
30,000 spectators,—if we could have had just one 
house a week of that size!—and were conducted 
with all the pomp and solemnity of a religions 
ceremonial, and it was undoubtedly the most in¬ 
fluential, as it was the most far reaching, in¬ 
stitution of national instruction and enjoyment, 
lire Roman drama was at tile first imported 
from Greece, but it never assumed the dignity, 
either from a literary or diamatic standpoint, 
which characterized the Attic stage. It was in 
Rome, too, that the stage first came into con¬ 
flict with the Christian church! The s^ge had 
fallen into a condition of indecency, which justified 
its condemnation; but we find, strangely enough, 
a most significant testimony to the effectiveness of 
the drama, as an educational force, in the fact that 
the very Christian Fathers who condemned the 
Roman stage, themselves wrote tragedies and 
comedies, based upon the piclurseque por tions of 
the Old and New Testaments. Indeed, the single 
link which connects the old Roman drama with 
that of the middle ages is found in this class of 
I plays in which God, Abraham, Moses, Job, and 
bis majesty, tire Devil, were the dramatis personae. 
Gregory Nazianzen’s “Passion of Christ" still 
remains as a specimen of this era of the dramatic 
art. Speaking of the devil, it is worth noting that 
he was in the main exceedingly popular with the 
spectators, receiving much applause and frequent 
recalls; while such saints as Abraham and Job 
stood sulking in the wings without a single hand! 
Tills fact, however, should not be attributed to the 
moral obliquity of the age so much as to the fact 
that to the devil were entr usted all the best comedy 
parts of lire play ! I have dwell long enough, 
however, on this phase of the subject. What I 
have said will sufficiently illustrate the meaning of 
the remark that the Chinch and Theatre are twin 
children of the Religious Impulse, and that their 
childhood was spent in loving fellowship. Upon 
what ground, then, are we to account for the cold¬ 
ness and enmity which has so long divided them ? 
The sloiy is loo long for detailed narration. Only 
a snatch here and there can possibly be given 
now. But it will help our understanding of the 
situation if we notice the diffeience in process by 
which Church and Theatre have sought to attain 
tire same object. The Church has aimed to reform 
society by dir ectly attacking its defects, by point¬ 
ing out its immoralities, and describing the penal¬ 
ties in store for wrongdoers. The Theatre, on 
the oilier band, lias endeavoured to make vice 
loathsome by depicting it as it is, by bolding 
“ the mirror up to nature,’ 

that virtue might see her own features, scorn Iter 
own image, and 

" The very age and body of the time hi* form and pressure.” 
On the one band preachers of religion have stood 
as the exponents of unwelcome dogmas, breathing 
forth prophecies of prospects far from delightful ; 
while actors, on the other, have simply reflected 
the age to itself, have served as 

*• The abstracts and brief chronicles of the time." 

Ihe method of one has been positive and aggies- 
sive, of the other merely reflective. Now I am not 
at all sure but the most effective way to convince 
an ugly woman of her lack of beauty would be to 
bring her face to face with a truth-speaking mir¬ 
ror ; certainly it would cause less auger on her 
part, especially if the meeting (speaking after the 
manner of the Celts) could be pre-arranged ac¬ 
cidentally, than for one to plainly say, “My 
dear madam, you ate very far from beauti¬ 
ful.” The Church has chosen the latter method, 
the Stage the former ; and it is my belief that 
if the Church lias improved the tone, of society 
by its promises and its warnings, quite as certainly 
" Guilty creatures sitting at a play ” 
have been inspired to nobler life by the actor’s art. 
Do you not see, however, that advocates of the 
positive method adopted by the Church would be- 
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come suspicious and impatient touching llie more incapacitated him. It was in a spirit quite as Whether-it always holds this object in view, or 
negative process employed by the Stage. To an bitter that the Long Parliament, in 1747, pass- whether it chooses the most direct and effective 
enthusiast, moderation is always the most dam- ed the Act condemnatory of all plays and players, methods to accomplish ii, are questions with 
nahle of sins. Another consideration which aids Among other things this bit of amiable legislation which I have no present concern. When we 
us in analyzing the enmity between Churcti and set forth, “ That all stage-players are hereby de- say that the Church is an institution whose end 
Stage is this: The Stage in every age has, with a dared to be, and are and shall be taken to be is the improvement of humanity, we have uttered 
very great degiee of fidelity, reflected the moral rogues!" There is ceitainly no pleasing ambi- a definition sufficiently broad to include the 
status of that age. Is it not easy to believe that guity about that sentence. The magistrates were hierarchy presided over by Leo XIII., and that 
these reflections have not always declared the authorized and instructed to pull down theatres Church of the future, about which some of us have 
success of the Church in ennobling and purifying and platforms erected for theatrical purposes, and dreamed at no inconsiderable cost to ourselves, 
the age concerned? The Church has stood forth were directed to apprehend and openly and The drama, On the other hand, is an institution 
as the official monitor of society; the Stage in publicly whip any stage-player found within their susceptible of a duplex definition. It aims to 
showing society in its “form and pressure,” has jurisdiction two months after the passage of the amuse, as well as to instruct. Ask nine men out 
practically said to the Church, “ here, look upon Act! It is related that in those days the number of ten why they go to the theatre, and the answer 
your work;” and it is needless to say that the of debutantes was somewhat limited! The will be “for amusement”! And yet if you 
picture has been often far from flattering ! The players went into exile, or were sheltered in question further, you will find that with amuse- 
most distinct and overt attack upon the Stage the dwellings of the nobility, while some, to ment they di ink in instruction and inspiration, that 
since the middle ages, was that which occurred in justify the title conferred upon them, took up in enthusiasm is awakened and lender sentiment 
England in the seventeenth century. And here good earnest the pursuits of roguery. Now, stirred to its depths. Prof. Blackie is credited 
let me acknowledge that, at that time, the condi- what think you was the effect upon these sister with saying:—“I have much oftener fell the tear 
lion of the Stage was far from ideal; that it needed forces of this strained and unnatural altitude of drops of human sympathy and devout pity drawn 
purification. But the error of the Church was in affairs? Undoubtedly it laid the foundation of the from my eyes by the vivid impersonation of the 
mistaking destruction for government. It set its suspicion and antagonism between them which has Stage, than by the most fervid appeals of elo- 
face as a flint against all plays and players. The existed ever since, and is not entirely dead yet. quence evei deiiveied from a pulpit.” And if men 
latter were vermin to be exterminated, or as When one gentleman calls another gentleman an are made belter, as their better sympathies are 
Prynne, author of Histriomaslix, calls them, the “inveteiate gangrened ulcer,” sets him down on aroused, as pity is awakened for the weak, charity 
“inveterate gangrened ulcers” of the age; the his statute books as a “ rogue,” and makes plea- for the fallen, scorn for the wrongdoer, and admi- 
former, the special devices of the devil for the ruin sant little arrangements for his public whipping, ration for the heroic, why should not the stage be 
of unwary souls. All remontrances against the the emotions of the paity of the second part aie counted in as an educative and ennobling agency 
Stage dropped into invective, discrimination gave not likely to be charactei ized by excessive warmth in our modern life? I do not, by any means, 
place to slander, and mutual vilification became and tenderness. In brief, the Stage came to regai d wish to eliminate from the drama its function to 
the Older of the day ! As an illustration of this I the Church as its natural and unrelenting foe, and amuse. Amusement is as necessary as religion, 
cannot do better than quote the title of the work fell into the attitude of the outcast Ishmael; while the It is the safety-valve of the nineteenth century, 
by Prynne of which I have just spoken, the publica- Church, infuriated by the taste of blood, persevered Shut up the theatres, and you must build more 
lion of which afterward, as I am glad to relate, in its enmity. This posture I hold was at once un- mad-houses. I see before me men engaged in the 
cost its author a split nose and a pair of ears, natural and unnecessary ! But of that further on. mad pursuit of wealth, which is at once the bane 
This is how it runs: “ Histriomaslix, the player's Le; me ask you to observe, that in what I have now and the blessing of our age. They toil early and 

scourge ; or, Actor’s Tragedie:—Divided into two said I have not attempted to describe the relations of late. They carry credit out of all proportion to 
parts, wherein it is largely evidenced, by divers the Church and the Stage in our time. The posi- their capital. The first of the month is to many 
arguments, by the concurring authorities and re- lion of affairs to-day is this: theoretically the pre- of them what the Ides of March was to Caesar, 
solutions of sundry texts of Scripture, of the whole judice against the Stage is greatly weakened, Their brains seethe and whirl from morning till 
primitive church, both under the law and gospels, practically it is almost extinct. There are still tq night, too often that sleep 
of fifty-five synods and councils ; of seventy-one be found traces of the ignorant bigotry which led -‘Which knits up the nvelt'd sleeve of care •• 

fathers and Christain writers, before the year of Prynne to indiscriminately “abhor all stage- . ... - . * 

our Lord 1200; of above one hundred and fifty players.” But I believe it is passing away. Let me I”,, ses , ,ls benediction to their fevered thoughits* 
foreign and domestic Protestant and Popish au- tell a story. Something less than a year ago, I such mj-n and there are many of them— 
thors since; forty heathen philosophers, historians, received a letter from a young lady resident in , a, I l blessing is the self-forgetfulness 

poets, of many heathen, many Christian nations, Kalamazoo, Mich.—though not, I have every tea- w Mt ’ 1 ie lightsome mirth of the mimic stage 
republics, emperois, piinces, magistrates ; of sun- son to believe, an inmate of the insane asylum of begets. It satisfies and recuperates them as no 
dry apostolical, imperial constitutions; and of our that beautiful town. It was conceived in something sermon could do; it nerves them again for the 
English statutes, magistrates, universities, wi iters, like the following terms : “ Sir : ”—prudent young battle of life as no philosophy, no moralizing could 
preachers. That popular stage-plays (the very ladies invariably commence these little notes with equip them. Who then will deny the title of publie 
pomps of the devil, which we renounce in baptism ; “Sir,” “ plain Sir,” as Bob Acres sets it down in his benefactor to the pains taking actor who does in- 
if we believe the fathers) are sinful, heathenish, challenge to Captain Absolute—“ I wish to goon “ ee “ “With some sweet oblivious antidote cleanse 
lewd, ungodly spectacles, and most pernicious the stage, and believing you to be a gentleman, '"e stuffed bosom of that perilous grief which 
corruptions; condemned in all ages as intolerable etc., etc., etc., I write to ask for a place in your weighs upon the heart ? I he claim which I wish 
mischiefs to churches, to republics, to the manners, company. I know the stage is said to be surrounded to set forth on behalf of the Stage, however, is 
minds, and souls of men. And that the profession with temptations, but, sir, I have lived here all my l ” ls » 1 . 1 11 15 "tied to unite the qualities of the 
of play poets, of stage players, together with the life, and, in my humble judgment, a girl who can entertainer and mstiuctor. I do not say that it 
penning, acting, and frequenting of stage-plays, meet and pass unscathed through the storms of always does this, nor that it always seeks to do it. 
are unlawful, infamous, and misbeseeming Christ- Kalamazoo need never fear the perils of the dra- 1 he stage is as far from ideal conditions as the 
ians. All pretences to the contrary are here like- maiti sea." Now I am not personally familiar pnlpit. Both, in my judgment, are too much 
wise fully answered and the unlawfulness of acting, with the peculiar temptations of Kalamazoo—it has circumscribed by the authoi ity of tradition. The 
of beholding academical inlet hides, briefly dis- impressed me on my brief visits as a place where Church no more than the Stage. Awed by the 
cussed. Besides sundry other paiticulars, con- a well-behaved girl might blossom into a noble voice of tradition, the preacher dreads to expose his 
cerning dancing, dicing, health-drinking, etc., of womanhood, unmolested by the withering touch ecclesiastical dogmas and forms to the keen iliu- 
wliich the table will inform you.” Such is the title, of vice—but my impression of the dramatic notation. °* modern thought. The actor, sla- 
You do not care for the “ table ” in the same day, I profession is that one strong for the battle of vislily y ielding ■ to the same influence, treads in 
imagine! Such was the tone taken up by the life in any other calling will find upon the l * ie °J“ ruls . of other days, and makes no 
church against the stage ; such the antagonism be- Stage as little real peril and as much as our young rea * advance in his art. When now and then 
tween these twin sisters. A couple of years ago, I friend—“ the good girl of Kalamazoo”—found a , original force arises, who infuses 

read an article, published in the North American in the streets of her native town. Rational l 'ie old forms of the past with the glowing im- 
Review, in which a distinguished minister in- views touching the Stage and actors are gaining PH* s f s ..° l, ie present, we see him rise far above 
veiglis against the Stage in a spirit scarcely less ground. A few eccenliic ministers still utter ” ,s ‘chows, alike m usefulness and prosperity. I 
bitter. And I found that between his condemna- annual tirades against them, but their congre- speak then of the Stage, not as it is, but as it 
lion in the nineteenth, and Prynne’s in the seven- galions none the less go to the theatre. Nor might be. And I say it is capable of becoming as 
leenth century, this analogy subsisted that neither is the prejudice against the Stage at all general P ol ® ,lt a factor for good 111 our modern life as any 
of them knew very much about the institution among ministers themselves. The distinction of institution that can be named. Compare with it 
which they so bitterly denounced. The writer in continuing the woik commenced by Prynne and the work of either painter, sculptor, writer, pleader, 
the Review says, that while he was still a callow the Long Parliament is monopolized by a few preacher, and I ain not inclined to qualify this 
youth, he was fascinated by the theatre; and ignorant bigots. I myself had the honour last re maik. Does the painter or the sculptor elevate 
that attendance upon it developed in him a autumn to enact the rdle of Hamlet to au audi- and refine the aesthetic sensibilities of the beholder 
certain priggishness of behaviour, which, judging ence, in which were no fewer than 29 mini- by graceful lines, the artistic fusion of colours, the 
by his article, he has never entirely thrown off. slers, all of whom had paid for their seats ! The selection of tender and heroic subjects? 

Prynne also says, that while still an unsophisticat- beretta which I wear as Cardinal Richelieu was Surely. But what does the Stage? It gives 
ed lad, he was beguiled. Deliver me from the taken off the head of a truly Catholic priest J' 0 *? P ose » c ° ° ll T» ron .\ ai ! t,c a , *‘ ero,c subjects, 
young man who is always beguiled into wrong, and placed in my hand to be used for the purpose ; and, susperadded to all these, the human element 
Give me a man with back-bone enough to stand and at a city in the U.S. a generous minded mini- ^Inch cr °wns and glorrfies the whole. Mr. John 
up under his own transgressions and courage ster loaned his pulpit chairs to an inadequately- Gilbert,^ in his contribution to the symposium 
enough to write his signature beneath the record furnished theatre, for the purpose of selling a which I just now mentioned, says rather complain- 
of his sins! Upon several occasions he went to scene put down for “a room in the palace”! jug'y : ” Die theatre has become a picture gallery, 
the play-house, and straightway conceived a most After all, Galileo was right, and the “ world does D»e actor is thrust into the background. 1 he aim 
“complete abhorrence for all stage-players ever move”! It gives me pleasure to make these o> the manager is to please the eye, not to enchant 
since.” Now one disposed to be fair-minded statements: 1st, because they indicate the coming die ear. lo my nund this is one of the charms 
would not attach great significance to the opinions of a day when the preacher and the actor shall 0 . 1 ,e Stage. Ido not fear that acting of ability 
of men formed in that period of life when impulse again work side by side in friendly rivalry; and will ever be suppressed by spectacular beauty and 
and prejudice are far more likely to sway the 2nd, because, during experience on the stage, archaeological correctness. The voice of the lark 
judgment than an inclusive knowledge of facts, a some of the kindest and warmest expressions which ‘°s es no charm to me because its song is trilled 
wide experience, and calm reflection! As to have come lo me, were written by ministers. Here a ? ove a smiling landscape. Let the Stage be a 
Prynne, I can only say, after wading through his I naturally pass to a few words touching the ideal picture gallery, full of the choicest works of art, and 
book in the British Museum, that he appears to attitude of the Church and the Theatre as friendly 1,1 11 \ et us witness men and women like ourselves 
have been as consummate an idiot as ever found forces, seeking a common end. Setting aside all enacting those scenes which shall inspire us with ad- 
a publisher, and as ignorant a bigot as ever con- partisan conceptions, I think we shall agree that miration for the beautiful and disgust for the evil, 
demited an innocent pleasure for the enjoyment of in the broadest sense the Church is an institu- Again: Does the writer wield au influence 
which the acidity and the stupidity of his nature lion intent upon the improvement of humanity- second lo none but that of the orator ? Why, then, 
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the actor lays writer and orator under tiibnte to 
his ait. 1 know that the play-writer often forgets 
the dignity of his calling; but commencing with 
Shakespeare—still and easily, the intellectual 
monarch of the race—and including Johnson, 
Sheridan, Bulwer, and a host of others, the Eng¬ 
lish Stage has produced a royal literature. But 
the chief excellence of the Stage is that it gives 
artistic expression to ennobling sentiments, coup¬ 
ling with harmonious sound and graceful actions, 
ideas worthy of both. One of the old Greek come¬ 
dians has beautifully said :— 

" Whensoe’er a man observes his fellow 

Bear wrongs more grievous than himself has known 

More easily he bears his own misfortunes.” 

To furnish spectacles of heroic endurance, of truth 
at last vicloi ions over falsehood, of virtue tiiuni- 
phant over vice, of motherly affection persisting in 
spite of all discouragements, of the true man and 
good finally outwitting and defeating the scheming- 
villain, is the peculiar piovince of the Theatre. 
And I believe that such sights serve to inspire 
men to sti ive against odds, to resist temptation, to 
despise craft and cruelty, and admire truth, honour, 
manliness. Mr. George Augustus Sala said not 
long ago: “ He had always maintained that the 
drama should be considered not merely as an 
amusement or lecrealiun, but as a distinctly educa¬ 
tional and moral agency—a view which was 
supported by the fact that the ‘gallery* always 
applauded eveiy good, honest, and moral maxim 
that was enunciated on the stage.'* I am sure you 
have all noticed the same thing. No long ago 1 
went to an English theatre to witness a perfor¬ 
mance of the “Silver King.” The best actor 
in the cast was the “heavy villain,” a character 
made by the author thoroughly detestable. At 
the close of the act, the audience honoured the 
performers with a recall. As one after another 
cr ossed from side to side, the audience applaud¬ 
ed each good-rraturedly ; till the villain appealed, 
and was gieeted with a storm of hisses. He 
smiled and smiled, and bowed and bowed, but the 
audience evidently bearing in mind the couplet, 

•• A man may smile and smile, and be a villain still,” 
refused to endoise the villainy which it was his 
ill fortune to represent. In the same piece a 
mother illustrates the beauty of maleinal endur¬ 
ance and affection, and although her lines wei e 
mediocre, and her action not particularly bril¬ 
liant, she was received by the audience with 
raptur ous applause.. But if you recall your own ex¬ 
perience in the Thealie, will it not witness to the 
same truth? Who ever sided with Shylock against 
Antonio ; with /ago against Othello; with Don 
John against Claudio ; or with Wolsey against the 
unfortunate Catharine? Tire representative of 
truth, of filial love, of righteous anger, secures our 
applause. It is Hamlet, the sadly mysterious and 
fated prince, struggling against the odds of fate 
—not the perfidious Claudius that wins our sym¬ 
pathy. Oh ! who has not wept with Othello in the 
agony of his anguish ; or felt his heait touched to 
the quick by the terrible loneliness of King Lear ; 
or looked compassionately upon the struggle of 
Macbeth ; or felt his blood leap again as Bulwer’s 
old hero exclaims in answer to the question of 
Louis, “ Where will they be next week?” 

11 Tliere at my feet!” 

defeating at a single stroke the perfidious Baradas 
and winning the life of Julie’s Mauprat? And if 
you will suffer still another illustration of the 
potent influence of dramatic action, I would cite 
Mr. W. G. Wills’ play “of Charles I.**as a most 
conclusive proof. It takes the sir angest liberty with 
history. Cromwell is pictured as a knave and a 
hypoci ile, Charles as next door to a glorified saint. 
The first, who is popularly supposed to have com¬ 
bined a r obust pali iolism with unselfish devotion 
to pr inciple, is set forth as a trickster, a liar, an 
accidental tyrant. The latter, who—if history 
speaks truly—never sacrificed a good opportunity 
to a passion fot veiacity, nor forgot his own in¬ 
terests in those of his friends, is pictured as a 
martyr to honour, to personal loyalty, and true 
kingliness of nature. Thus you observe the dra¬ 
matist has employed his ait to reverse the 
facts of history. But so skilfully has he done his 
work, that you leave the Thealie in a painful daze 
as to the real qualities of Charles Stuart and the 
grim Protector. If then the Stage can so success¬ 
fully disguise error and make it appear as truth, 
how potent it must be when all its fascinations are 
linked to the natural charms of truth ! To be sure 
this illustration proves the dangers attendant upon 
a false use of diainatic art. But the same is true 
of every other social force. The grossest frauds 
are those committed under the forms of law. The 
greatest barbarities are those which bear the signa¬ 
ture of religion. How easily fervour runs into 
bigotry, bigotry into fanaticism, fanaticism into 
cruelly, till at last in the name of Christ— 
the gentle one of Nazareth—the Inquisition rears 
its ghastly head. It is true that a potency for 
great evil resides in dramatic art; but the atm of 


all good men should be to guide it into channels 
of usefulness. And the Church, instead of an- 
(agonizing, should again renew its early relation¬ 
ship with the Stage, and by wise counsels direct 
its lietrature, elevate its standards, purify its per¬ 
formances, and ennoble its performers. I look 
forward toward a time—perhaps I am sanguine— 
when the Chinch shall have altogether ceased its 
opposition to the Stage ; to a time when the Church 
shall have given up all defence of its own past 
follies, and the Stage renounced the idea of de 
fending the black spots in its history; to a time 
when preacher and actor shall say, when I was a 
child I spake as a child, I thought as a child, I 
understood as a child; but when I became a man, 
I put aside childish things. ' In that day, the 
candle upon the altar and the footlight of the 
Stage shall mingle their friendly light to illumi 
nale the pathways of human experience. Then 
all true men will join with an ennobled public 
sentiment and declare: 

" Honour and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well thy p-rr,—there all the honour lies.” 


LET1ER FROM SHIMANE. 

♦ - 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Matsue, May 291I1. 

The departure of Governor Koteda last Sunday 
for his new post at Niigata was an event such as 
Matsue lately witnesses. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the whole population turned out to bid 
their much-loved prefect farewell. Immense crowds 
lined the river banks and the bridge; and all 
windows ami roofs commanding the liver side 
were occupied by spectators. Tire most note¬ 
worthy fact was the silence of the multitude; there 
was scarcely a sound to be beard until the moment 
when the steamer began to move, when all the 
people bur st into a cheer, and continued to cheer 
until ihe vessel passed out of sight on its way to 
Miouoseki. A party of gentlemen followed in 
another steamer to escort the Governor as far as 
the first day’s stage of his long journey. 

I paid several visits recently to the settlement of 
an outcast class, known in Matsue as Yama-no 
mono. This settlement is at the southern end of 
Matsue, in a tiny valley behind the ring of hills 
which form a half-circle behind the city almost 
exactly in the same way as Yokohama is partly 
surrounded by a demi luue of bills. The sea at 
Yokohama, completing the city’s boundary, lias its 
counter-part here in lire sea like lake called Shin- 
jiko. Few Japanese of the heller classes have ever 
visited such a village—much less numbers of the 
midtile class, in whom caste prejudice is always, 
in all couittr ies, far stronger than among the aris¬ 
tocracy. The idea of defilement, both moral and 
physical, attaches too strongly to the mere name 
of Yama-no-mono. Although the settlement is 
within half an hour's walk from the heart of the city, 
there are not perhaps half a-dozeit of the thiity- 
odd thousand citizens of the town who have ever 
even seen it. There are four outcast classes in the 
town of Matsue and its environs;—the Hachiya, 
the Koya-no mono, tire Varna no-mono and,the Eta, 
whose principal settlement is at Snguta. There 
are two settlements of Hachiya. These were for¬ 
mer ly tlie public executioners,and served under the 
police in various capacities. Although by ancient 
law the lowest class of pariahs, their intelligence 
was sufficiently cultivated by police service and by 
contact willi superiors, to elevate them in popular 
opinion above the other outcasts. They are now 
maiuifactuiers of bamboo cages and baskets. 
They ar e said to be descendants of the family' and 
retainer s of Taira no Masakado-Heishino, the only 
man in Japan who ever seriously coiispit ed to seize 
the imperial crown by armed force, and who was 
killed by the famous general Taira-no-Sadamori. 

The Koya-no Mono are slaughterers arid dealers 
in hides. They are never allowed to enter any 
house in Matsue except the shop of a dealer in 
geta and other fool gear. Originally vagrants, 
they were permanently settled in Matsue by some 
famous Daiinyo, who built for them small houses 
Koya —on the hank of the canal. Hence their 
name. As for the Etas proper-, their conditions 
and calling are loo familiar to need any remaiks 
from me. 

The Varna no Mono are so called because they 
live among the hills ( yama ) at the southern end 
of Matsue. They have a monopoly of the rag- 
and-waste paper business; and are buyers of all 
sorts of refuse, from old bottles to broken-down 
machinery. Some of them are rich. Indeed, the 
whole class is, compared with other outcast classes, 
prosperous. Never tireless, public prejudice is still 
strong against them, almost as strong perhaps as 
I in the years previous to the abrogation of the 
[special laws concerning them. Under no con¬ 
ceivable circumstances could any of them obtain 


employment as servants. Their prettiest girls in 
old times often became joro\ but at no time could 
they enter a joroya in any neighbour itig city, much 
less in their own, so they were sold to establish¬ 
ments in remote places. A yama no mono to-day 
could not even become a kurumaya. He could 
not obtain employment as a common labourer in 
any capacity, except by going to some distant 
city where lie could conceal his or igin. But if de¬ 
tected under such conditions he would run serious 
risk of being killed. In ancient times, I am told, 
such men actually were killed by their comrade- 
labourers. Under any ciicumstances it would be 
difficult for a yama no-mono to pass himself off 
for a heimin. Centuries of isolation and prejudice 
have fixed and moulded the manners of the class 
in recognizable ways; and even its language 
lias become a special and curious dialect. That 
strange physiological law—exemplified remaikably 
in the history of the West Indian half-breeds, 
and in the history, too, of gipsies and of Jews, 
—whereby the beauty of the women of a persecu¬ 
ted or oppressed race is developed as a protest of 
Nature itself against prejudice, is said to hold 
good in the case of the outcast classes of Japan. 
Mitford has given us an English version of one 
Hadilion of beauty among the Eta; and Japanese 
literature contains many such. As for the yama- 
no mono, I have also heard that remarkable beauty 
is not uncommon among their young women. In¬ 
deed the fact that in former days many of these 
were sold to joroya, would appear to confiitn the 
statement. 

I was anxious to see something of a class so 
singularly situated and specialized; and I had the 
good fortune to meet a Japanese gentleman who, 
although belonging to the highest class of Matsue, 
wns kind enough to agree to accompany to their 
village, where he had never been himself. But on 
our way thither he told me many cut ions things 
about the yama-no-mono. In feudal times these 
people had always been kindly treated by the 
samurai ; and they were often allowed or invited 
to enter the courts of samurai dwellings to sing 
and dance, for which performances they were 
generously paid. The songs and the dances with 
which they were able to entertain even those aris¬ 
tocratic families were known to no other people, 
and were called Daikoku-mai. The singing of the 
Daikoku mai was, in fact, the special hereditary 
ar t of the yama no-mono ; and represented their 
highest comprehension of esthetic and • emotional 
matters. In former times they could not obtain 
admittance to a respectable theatre; and, like 
the hachiya, had theatres of their own. It 
would be interesting, my friend added, to learn 
the origin of their songs and their dances. For 
their songs are not in their own special dialect, hut 
in beautiful quaint Japanese. And that they 
should be able to preset ve this or al literature with¬ 
out deterioration is all the mor e remarkable for the 
fact that they are at present unable to benefit by 
the new educational opportunities afforded to the 
masses. Prejudice is still loo strong to render it 
possible for their children to be happy in a public 
school. One might suppose a small special school 
possible; but there would be no small difficulty in 
obtaining willing teachers for it. 

The yama-no-mono village lies in a hollow be¬ 
hind the hill 011 which the superb Zen temple, called 
Tokoji, stands, at the southern end of Matsue. 
Behind the temple is a cemetery, and behind the 
cemetery the village. It has its little Shinto temple. 
I was extremely surprised at the aspect of the 
place; for I had expected to see a good deal of 
ugliness and filth. On the contrary, I saw a mul¬ 
titude of neat dwellings, with pretty little gardens 
about them, and pictures on the walls of the rooms. 
There were many trees; the village was green 
with shrubs and plants, and picturesque to an 
extreme degree; for, owing to the irregularity of 
the ground, the tiny streets climbed up and 
down hill at all sorts of angles, the loftiest street 
being fifty or sixty feet about the lowermost. A 
large public bath bouse and a public laundry bore 
evidence that the yama-no-mono love clean linen 
as well as their heimin neighbours on the other- 
side of the hill. 

A crowd soon gathered to look at the two visi¬ 
tors who had come to their village—a rare event 
for them. The faces about me seemed much like 
the faces of the heimin, except that I fancied the 
ugly ones were much uglier, making the pretty 
ones appear more pretty by contrast. There were 
one or two sinister faces,—recalling faces of gipsies 
that I had seen ;—while some little gir ls, on the 
other hand, had remarkably pleasing soft features. 
There were no exchanges of civilities as upon 
meeting heimin-, —a Japanese of the better class 
would as soon think taking off his hat to a yama- 
no-viono as a West- Indian planter would think of 
bowing to a negro. The yama-no-mono themselves 
show by their attitude that they expected no 
forms, and they pay no greeting. Not the men 
at least; some of the women, on being addres- 
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sed, made a very gracious obeisance, and (banked 
my companion for certain kindness as nicely as 
any of the common people could have done. Other 
women—wearing coarse straw sandals (an inferior 
quality of Zori) —would answer only " yes ” or 
“ no ” to questions, and seemed to be suspicious 
of us. My friend also called my attention to the 
fact that the women dress differently from other 
Japanese women of the lower classes. For ex¬ 
ample, even among the very poorest heimin there 
are certain accepted laws of costume; there are 
certain colours which may or may not be worn ac- 
coiding to the age of the person. But even elder¬ 
ly women among these people wear obi of bright 
red or variegated hues, and kimono of a showy 
tint. Those of the women seen in the city streets, 
selling or buying, are the elders only. The 
younger stay at home. The elderly women always 
go into town with large baskets of a peculiar shape, 
by which the fact that they are yamano-mono is 
at once known. Numbers of these baskets were 
visible—principally at the doors of the smaller 
dwellings. They are usually carried on the back, 
and are used to contain all that the yama-no-mono 
buy:—old paper, old wearing apparel, bottles, 
broken glass, and scrap-metal. 

A kindly-faced middle-aged woman at last ven¬ 
tured to invite us to her bouse, to look at some old 
coloured prints she wished to sell. Thither we 
went; and were as nicely received as in a heimin 
residence. The pictures—including a number of 
prints by Hieroshige, proved to be worth buying ; 
and my friend then asked if we could have the 
pleasure of hearing the Daikoku-mai. To my great 
satisfaction the proposal was joyfully received; 
and on our agreeing to pay a tiifle to each singer, 
a small band of neat-looking young girls whom we 
had not seen before, suddenly made their appear¬ 
ance, and prepared to sing while an old woman 
made ready to dance. Both the old woman and the 
gills provided themselves with curious instruments 
for the performance. One or two had instruments 
shaped like mallets, made of paper and bamboo; 
these might be intended to represent the hammer of 
Daikoku ; they are held in the left hand, a fan 
being waved in the right. Other girls v(ere pro¬ 
vided with a kind of castanets,—two flat pieces 
of hard dark wood, connected by a string, and 
sounded by rapid tapping with the fingers. Six 
formed in a line before the house. The faces of 
all were both pleasing and characteristic. The 
old woman took her place facing the girls, hold¬ 
ing in her hands two little sticks,—one stick being 
notched all along its length. By drawing it rapidly 
across the other stick, a cm ions rattling noise is made. 

The old women rubbed her little sticks toge¬ 
ther; and, from the throats of the three gii Is on 
the right, ranged out a clear sweet burst of so¬ 
prano song totally different from anything I had 
ever heard in Japan before ; while the three 
castanets made one measured clattering, keeping 
exact time to the syllabification of the words, 
very rapidly uttered. When these three had sung, 
alone, what I supposed to be the first verse, the 
voice of the other three women, deeper, but equally 
sweet, suddenly joined in, producing a delicious 
harmony; and a kind of burthen was chanted by 
all in unison. Then the three sopranos began 
again alone another verse ; and the first perform 
auce was reiterated. In the meanwhile, the old 
woman was dancing a very fantastic dance, which 
elicited hearty laughter from the crowd, and oc¬ 
casionally chanting a few comic words. 

The song was not comic, however, itself; but a 
very pathetic ballad entitled Yaoya-OShichi. Yao- 
ya O Shield was a beautiful girl who, many hun¬ 
dred years ago in Kyoto, set fire to her own house 
in order to obtain another meeting with her lover, 
residing in a temple where she expected that her 
family would be obliged to lake refuge after the 
fire. But being detected and convicted of the 
terrible crime of arson, she was condemned by the 
severe laws of that age to be burnt alive. The 
sentence was carried into effect; but the youth and 
beauty of the victim, and the motive of her offence, 
evoked a sympathy in the popular heart which 
found later expression in song and drama. 

While singing, none of the performers, except 
the old woman, lifted their feet from the ground— 
only slightly swaying their bodies in time to the 
song. It lasted more than one hour—during which 
the voices never failed in their sweet fresh quality ; 
and yet so far from being weary of it, and although 
I could not understand a word uttered, I felt veiy 
sorry when it was all over. One could listen to 
such singing all day. Certainly no singing I ever 
heard from the geisha could compare in charm 
with this simple ballad-singing of a despised out¬ 
cast class. And with the pleasure of it, there 
came to the foreign listener also a strong sense of 
sympathy for the young singeis—victims of a pre¬ 
judice so ancient that its origin is no longer known 
— and that pity which is said to be akin to a 
stronger and better feeling than mere compassion. 


THE “EMPRESS OF INDIA ” SPEC I A L. 

- ♦- 

[From our own Correspondent.] 

May 7th. 

I closed my letter very suddenly, just as we 
reached Vancouver, and must now go back a little. 
When weai rived at Victoria, we were promptly 
visited by President Van Horne, other officials of 
the Canadian Pacific, and fiiends, all of whom 
had come to meet the Empress of India, and wel¬ 
come her first arrival in American waters. A 
little later a committee of Victoi ia gentlemen and 
ladies, headed by the Mayor, came on board, and 
piesenled the vessel with a beautiful punch bowl. 
We also found that every arrangement had been 
made to facilitate our departure from Vancouvei 
by rail. Mr. Brown, the com teous ticket agent of 
Vancouver, was on board from Victoria, and was 
thus enabled to fill out all the railroad tickets. 
When, about 3 p.m., we reached Vancouver, we 
were welcomed by about the entire population, 
who had assembled, in the diizzling rain, to greet 
the first Empress. Three hours only were con 
sumed in transferring the baggage and silk from 
the steamer to the special train ; so that, at 6 p.m. 
of Tuesday, Apiil 28th, we were enabled to leave 
the Vancouver station on the “ time-breaker." 

The party of 130 saloon passengers had been 
gradually bieakiug up. Some left at Victoria, 
either to see the place, or to go thence into the 
States; a very large number remained at Vancou¬ 
ver for similar purposes: so that less than 40 
availed themselves of the pi ivilege of the " special ” 
This was called the " Empress of India Special," 
and consisted, besides engine, lender, and bag¬ 
gage car, of two sleepers of tourists, an observa¬ 
tion car, and the two cars of President Van Horne 
and his pai ty. 

In the darkness of the first night, we missed the 
grand and teri ible scenery of the Fraser River 
Canon, through which we sped at sach a rate that 
it actually seemed as if we were still “ rocked in the 
cradle of the deep ” by a fierce gale. Indeed, the 
president's private car at the very end of the train 
wobbled about so violently, that it looked like 
breaking, not merely the recoi d, but also a good 
many necks ; and the president finally had to in¬ 
struct the engineer to slacken the pace ! 

The following day (Apiil 29), from early morn 
till late in the evening, we enjoyed the unparallel¬ 
ed magnificent scenery of the Selkiiks and the 
Rockies. During this day we travelled more slow¬ 
ly, in order that we might “take in" the view 
fiom all sides. We even stopped at certain special 
points: and we thoroughly enjoyed the different 
meals at the elkarming little hotels nestling in the 
mountains. That one day, replete with grand 
and awful views of the beauties of God’s cieation, 
will not soon fade away fiom the memory of those 
tourists. 

When we awoke on Friday morning, Apiil 
301I1, we found that we had left the mountains 
behind, and were to have a day’s run on the 
prairie. The 900 miles from Calgary to Win¬ 
nipeg were covered in 24 hours; and part of 
the way 50 miles or more were made in one hour. 
At all the laige stations crowds were gathered 
to cheer the " time-breaker," and to gaze with 
awe-sliuck countenances at the people who weie 
girdling the globe. One enterprising' newspaper 
man of Brandon, Manitoba, boarded the train 
in the morning, interviewed various passengers,and 
at every stop telegraphed ahead his items of news: 
so that, when we leached Brandon about 6 p.m., 
we found news-boys selling the " extra ” of the 
Brandon Sun , containing several columns about 
THE GLOBE TROTTERS. 

THE TIME-BREAKER NOW ON ITS WAY ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 

LIST OF THE PASSENGERS. 

■About II o’clock of Friday evening (April 30), 
we reached Winnipeg. Here six of us alighted, 
and had great difficulty in forcing our way through 
the crowd on the platform. The "special” kept 
on at a high rate of speed, and made Montreal 
in only four days from Vancouver. I have since 
then lost track of the "time-breaking" record, 
but I doubt not that you have been duly inform¬ 
ed of the date when the silk reached New Yoik. 
As your correspondent stopped over twice on the 
way, it is not important to give a time-table of his 
trip : but his baggage, which came through with¬ 
out a stop, took only 16 days from Yokohama to 
Beaver Dam, Wis. (near Milwaukee). Moreover, 
a Chicago young man expected, by schedule time, 
to reach his home Satin day night (May 2), which, 
as there was an extra day picked up at the 108U1 
meridian, makes just 16 days. Everybody, like 
Dominie Sampson, ejaculates " Prodigious! ” 

* • * • * 

Our "homeward-bound" has now become 
"home again;" while "home as found ” given 


both pleasuie and souow. We have not been 
able as jet to" post up” on the drift of cur- 
1 cut events, of which we somewhat lost track dm ing 
our jout ue) ing. We fear, however, that another 
" strike epidemic ” has set in, and may cause fi¬ 
nancial distiess. In this little mauufactui ing town 
of 5,000 inhabitants the cotton and woollen fac¬ 
tories are just barely running with only a few 
hands, and may eventually be compelled to close. 
Such action would practically kill the place. Here 
and theie throughout the country woiking men of 
various occupations are on a strike. There is no 
doubt that the question of the relations between 
employer ami employed is a vital subject; that em¬ 
ployed have manifold grievances; but that em¬ 
ployers likewise have important rights, and that 
"striking” is productive, in general, of much 
more harm than good to business interests. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 

- ♦- 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Boston, May 131I1. 

Several threads dropped in the last letter must 
be taken up in this. Secretary Blaine wrote iu 
his letter to the Marquis Rudini, Prime Minister 
of Italy, that the claims of the Italians killed iu 
New Orleans would be referred to Congress for 
consideration if it should appeal' that they had 
come to this cuuntiy without violating the iinini- 
pi alien laws, and had lived here in peace of the 
United States. It is not living in peace to commit 
perjury and to violate the election laws, and it 
appears that the slain Italians were guilty of these 
offences. It is reported that the Italian consul 
in New Ot leans now admits that the victims of the 
massacre, had registered and voted in Louisiana, 
but he claims that they were ignorant of the signi¬ 
ficance of tlieir acts, and did not intend to relin¬ 
quish their Italian citizenship. The Maiquis 
Rudini finds fault with Secretary Blaine. He 
writes to the Marquis Imperiali in Washington :— 
" I have now before me a note addressed to you 
by Secretary Blaine, April 14th. Its perusal pro¬ 
duces a most painful impression upon me. I will 
not stop to lay stress upon the lack of conformity 
with diplomatic usages displayed in making use, 
as Mr. Blaine did, of a pai t of a telegram of mine 
communicated to him in strict confidence, iu order 
to gel rid of a question clearly defined in our offi¬ 
cial documents, which alone possess a diplomatic 
value.” Secretary Blaine replies :—"The intima¬ 
tion of the Maiquis Rudini that the telegram in 
question was delivered in sliict confidence is a 
total error. As the telegram expressed the de¬ 
mand of the Italian Government, it was impossible 
to transmit it in sliict confidence. As already 
slated, it was comrnunic ited to me in person by 
Baion Fava, written in English, in his own hand¬ 
writing without a suggestion of piivacy, and the 
telegram has not a single mark upon it denoting a 
confidential character.” 

M. Roustan, the French Minister, who has re¬ 
presented the French Republic iu Washington for 
several years, has been transfeited to a similar 
post in Madrid. It is repoited that before leaving 
for his new post of duly, the French Minister may 
marry Miss Patton, daughter of a wealthy miner, 
who has had large possessions here and elsewhere. 
Count de Monthoim, who is to be transferred fiom 
Athens to Washington to succeed M. Roustan, is 
well known in Washington as a man of marked 
ability. 

Geneial Grant’s birthday was on the 25th of 
April. As the 251I1 came on Sunday, the corner 
stone of the Grant monument in Riverside Park, 
New York City, was laid on the 261b. The Army 
and the Navy, and the Grand Army of the Re¬ 
public were represented by laige delegations, and 
many prominent officials. '1 he corner stone is 
laid, but the funds to build the monument have 
not yet been secured. 

Attention is called to the projected Wot Id’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893 by a little quarrel among 
the lady managers. A high official has been asked 
or expected to resign, but she will not, and holds 
the foil in her office. She has appealed to the 
authorities at Washington having in charge 
the government appropriation for the fair. It 
is quite a picnic all around, and has many humor¬ 
ous features. It adveitises the fair the World’s 
Fair and some of Chicago’s fair—ones, manifestly 
unfair heie and there. But the World's Fair does 
not trouble the people much yet. When the time 
comes they will grapple with it and give it all the 
attention it requires. 

General Blair was appointed minister to China, 
and was on his way, iu Chicago, to the Pacific 
coast to sail for his post of duty when the 
Chinese Government informed the United States 
Government that it would not accept the General, 
owing, it is supposed to the part (legislative) he 
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has taken in excluding the Chinese from this coun¬ 
try. A telegram from Secretary Blaine caused 
General Blair to turn back. It is reported that 
General Blair will be transferred to the Japanese 
mission, but definite action will not be taken till 
the President returns from his western trip. The 
Boston Journal remarks that probably Blair would 
be acceptable to Japan as China and Japan have 
"antagonistic interests ; what would be disagree¬ 
able to China, would be agreeable to Japan. I lie 
Journal says further that General Giant by his 
" wise mediation ” saved China and Japan from 
going to war with each other. 

The ejectment of General Butler from the United 
States Court at the order of Judge Cat pen ter, re¬ 
ferred to in the last letter, has elicited indignant 
protest throughout the country. Genet al Butler’s 
enemies, even, declare in his favour. The General 
Court of Massachusels has moved in the matter, 
and General Butler is not idle or slow if he be 
more than three score and ten. Judge Nelson 
has already granted Butler a writ of error. An 
important fact in the case is that Butler’s client 
was sentenced after he (Butler) had been removed, 
and was thus denied assistance of counsel. 

From Boston to Denver, the people are discuss¬ 
ing the position of the Widow Barnaby, widow of 
J. B. Barnaby, the millionaire clothier of Pro¬ 
vidence, R.I. At Mr. Barnaby’s death, Mrs. 
Barnaby received by will $2,500 a year. Dis¬ 
satisfied, she broke the will, or sued to break, and 
by compromise, received about $100,000. Her 
medical adviser was a Dr. Graves of Providence, 
R.I., who became Mis. Barnaby’s business agent, 
and waS given power of attorney. Mis. Barnaby 
was in Denver at the time of her death. Dr. 
Graves had been accustomed to send her medicine 
by mail. One day she received a bottle contain¬ 
ing whisky, according to the label, from some one 
unknown. Mrs. Barnaby and a companion drank, 
and Mrs. Barnaby died. By analysis the bottle 
was found to contain an aromatic solution in which 
was arsenic enough to kill thirty peisons. The 
question is, who sent the bottle. A will in the 
possession of Graves gave him $25,000. Others 
were remembered by generous amounts. The 
details of the case read like those in a novel, a 
new chapter every day with new characters in the 
plot. Sensational developments are expected. 
No criminal case has excited wider interest for a 
long time. 

Since the foregoing in regard to the Italian 
affair was written, the New Oileans grand jury 
has made its repoit. It refers to the "suspicious 
conduct” of the jury that failed to convict the 
Italians; to bribery ; to the work of hired agents of 
corruption ; to the Mafia ; to dishonest sheiiffs; to 
the "shameful combination of detectives, perjurers, 
black-mailers, suborners, and jury-tamperers,’’ but 
brings in 110 indictment—finds no one guilty. The 
repoit is not satisfactory to Americans, at least to 
Americans who are outside of “ Vigilance-com¬ 
mittee ” region, or north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and has of course caused much unfavorable 
comment abroad. The reputable, law-abiding 
citizen does not recognize the right of any man or 
men to commit murder, however great the pro¬ 
vocation may be. 

George Francis Train, "Citizen,” is about to 
start on another trip around the world. If he calls 
on Japan, do not be alarmed ; he is harmless. It 
is repotted that he will stop long enough in Italy 
to shake the Marquis Rudini out of his bools, and 
possibly to wipe out the eutiie Italian monarchy. 
If he does anything to cause his retention and 
permanent caging, Italy will confer a favour on the 
United States by keeping him. Indeed, it is hoped 
he may venture into Italy and open his mouth. 

An inoffensive citizen of Massachusetts, in 
Florence, has been mobbed because he is an 
American. A'consul of the United States in Italy 
has reported that travelling in Italy is unsafe owing 
to the biigauds. From which it may appear that 
if any American wishes to go to Italy to stay, dead 
or alive, now is the time. May Ciiizen Tiain 
make haste ! 

In several stales there is a movement on foot to 
put an end to a class of societies, called " in¬ 
surance,” "speculative,” " beneficial endowment,” 
etc. Twenty one have been suppressed inlhecily 
of Philadelphia alone. The plan of these societies 
may all differ, but here is one :—Fifty men " or¬ 
ganize,” and pay into the treasury two dollars a 
week for twenty weeks, or forty dollars. Then the 
first to join draws out $100; the next week the 
second to join draws $100, and thus on. Meanwhile 
new and old members are paying into the treasury 
two dollars a week. The early drawers get $100 
for $40, but what will the late or last ones get ? 

A Chilian man-of-war has violated the neutrality 
laws by entering a Californian port for arms and 
supplies. She was ordered to be detained by the 
United States Government. Full particulars will 
be given probably by your correspondent in San 


Francisco. It is believed that the civil war in 
Chili is aided in New Yoik city. Two rival houses, 
a member of one of which is Ex-Mayor Grace, are 
said to be " powerful factors in the fight.” One 
or both, probably both of the firms have sent con¬ 
signments of arms to Chili. A member of the 
Chilian congress has been in New Yoik, and has 
bought arms for the congress-parly. It is reported 
that the attempt of Balmaceda to have the foreign 
consuls and ministers interfere in the affairs of 
Chili originated in New York. 


LETTER FROM MIL WA UKEE. 

- ♦ - 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Milwaukee, May 15th. 

The fears which I expressed in my last letter 
concerning a "strike epidemic” have fortunately 
not yet been realized. Strikes are still " on ” here 
and there in many parts of the United Stales, and 
are causing more or less damage to business; 
but they have not yet become general. In some 
localities the employers have been beaten, and 
have been unable to resume woik without acced¬ 
ing to the demands of the employes. In other 
places the employers by their firmness have won 
the day. In one town in Wisconsin git Is and 
young ladies of the best families have gone to 
work in a woollen mill to tide over the strike. 
There does not seem to be so much inclination as 
usual on the part of the strikeis to resoitlo vio¬ 
lence to keep others from wotking in their stead. 
Intimidation is, however, piactised in the manner 
indicated by the following advertisements :— 

ATTENTION—THE PUBLIC IS HEREBY NOTIFIED 
^ that the " Illinois Staats Zeitung” is declared a non--inion 
office by the German " Typographia No. 9.” branch of American 
Federation of Labour. By order of TYPOGRAPHIA No. 9. 
pLUMBERS—ALL PLUMBERS, STEAM AND GAS FIT- 
1 ters should keep away from Dubuque; strike going on. 

HUGH McCARTEN, Rec. Sec. of Union. 
pLUMBERS—TO STAY AWAY FROM MILWAUKEE ON 
1 account of lock-out. • E. MUELLER, Secy. 

The Lake regions, the Ohio, upper Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys, and other pot lions of the 
country were visited during the night of May 6th 
and 7th with severe frosts. It was feared that 
wheat and fruit had been badly damaged ; but it 
has since been reported from various quarters, 
especially from the "wheat bell,” that there is a 
good outlook for a big crop. According to repot Is 
received from the Red River Valley district, the 
crop of this year will exceed that of 1887, which 
was fine. 

The other day I ran accross ait item which may 
be of interest to set iculturists and silk merchants 
in Japan. One Elias Khouri, nephew of Mousa 
Khouri, of Damascus, has lately art ived in New 
York City. Mousa Khouri, it seems, having "dis¬ 
sected a silk wot m and found the stomach to con¬ 
tain the fibres of leaves and twigs of the mulberry 
tree * * * decided that silk could be pi oduced 
without the silk worm, and evolved a process for 
manufacturing directly from the leaves and twigs.” 
A colony is shortly to be stalled in Georgia, where 
silk will be made. 

Inasmuch as Japan was favoured a short 
time ago with a visit from Col. Olcott, the great 
preacher of "Theosophy,” or" Esoteric Buddhism,” 
it may not be out of place to mention here Mine. 
Blavatsky, of whose death, I presume, you were 
duly advised by telegram. Not being personally 
acquainted with her doctrines and her woik, I am 
compelled to quote, and accordingly insert here 
two clippings, which give different views :— 

Mme. Blavatsky probably did much good during her active 
life. She certainly did much to promote the study of oriental re¬ 
ligions, parts of which she adopted and adapted into her system 
of theosophy. The theosophical societies, especially those of 
London, have by no means routined themselves to theories, but 
have done much to relieve the poor and to promote right living. 

Mme. Blavatsky’s system of ” theosophy ” is a perfect crazy- 
quilt, made up of patches from Neo-Hlatonists, Kabbalists, 
Paracelsus, and J. Boehme, flavoured with all the wonders of 
the magi, the elixirs of life, the Eleusinian mysteries, and the 
phenomena of mesmerism, hypnotism, psychometry, psychism, 
mysticism, and esoteric buddhism. The line of membership in 
the noble army of seers enrolled by Maedame Blavatsky extends 
from Adam, the first adept, to Edison, the last. 

It might be added, that some say llie real Mm. 
Blavatsky died yeais ago, while others claim that 
she is not dead even now. This mysteiious doubt 
concerning death probably has some connection 
wi'h the theosophic ideas of the "astral self.” 

Among the graduates of the Garrett Biblical 
Institute, a theological school of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at Evanston, HI., 
may be found Mr. E. Asada, whose subject at the 
commencement exercises yesterday was "The 
New Orient.” 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, the eloquent Episcopal 
cleigyman of Boston, has been elected to the 
bishopric of Massachusetts, and has accepted the 
position. I'he High Church paity strenuously 
opposed his election; but the Low Chinch element 
supported him heartily. Christians of all denomi¬ 
nations rejoice in the election of so intelligent, 


talented, liberal, and eloquent a man, whose in¬ 
fluence and reputation have been more than local. 

The Y.M.C.A. international convention, which 
met at Kansas City, voted for the observance of 
the second Sabbath in November as a day of 
praise and thanksgiving, and resolved 011 an 
appropi iation yearly of $75,000 for the internation¬ 
al woik. After a lengthy discussion the following 
resolution was adopted : "That the test of active 
membership in all foreign associations be the 
same as the Poitland lest, under which American 
associations are oiganized.” I must confess my 
ignorance of what "the famous Portland test” is; 
but I presume that some Y.M.C.A. woiker in 
Japan will be kind enough to supply your columns 
with an explanation. 

It will be a matter of interest, not merely to 
Presbyterians, but to many other persons, Chris¬ 
tians or not Christians, to know, that Rev. Dr. 
Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, is to be tried for heresy. This proves 
likely to be one of the most important trials since 
that of Dr. David Swing, of Chicago. 

The dailies of May 13th contained dispatches 
concerning the attempt made al Otsu, near Kyoto, 
to assassinate the Czarewitch. It was staitling 
news, of course, and yet not so surprising to those 
cognizant of the fact, that disreputable attempts 
had been made in some Japanese journals to 
arouse suspicion as to the object of the visit of the 
Czarewitch. 

San Francisco, May 10th.—Funeral services over the remains 
of John F. Swift, United States Minister to lapan, were held at 
Trinity Church this afternoon. The services were conducted by 
Rev. J. Sanders Reed and were.attended by the army an.I navy 
officers, regents of the state university, the governor's staff and 
the masonic lodges. After the leading i.f the funeral service of 
the episcopal church the remains were escorted to the Masonic 
cemetery by the Second Brigade, N. G. C., where they were 
turned over to the members of the California lodge, F.and A. M., 
which conducted the burial services. 

It is possible, that the mission to Japan will be 
given to ex-Sen. Henry W. Blair, ot New Hamp¬ 
shire. He was appointed Minister to China; but, 
on account of some radical views expressed by 
him concerning the Chinese, lie was persona non 
grata in that Empire, and was recalled by Pie- 
sident Harrison, after he had started for his post. 
I can see no reason why he should not be accept¬ 
able in Japan. 

The census of 1890 ItJs again proven the truth 
of Bishop Berkely’s statement about the direction 
which "the course of Empire” is taking. In 
1880 the centre of population in the United Stales 
was not far from the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Since then it has been gradually moving still 
fm liter “westward” till it is now located at a 
place called Grunsburg, in Southein Indiana. At 
this spot the enterprising Chicago Herald a two- 
cent daily, has erected a monument, and this 
journal intends in the same manner “to make the 
centre of population regularly heieafler.” In the 
coming centuries “these mile-stones of progiess” 
will likely become inletesting relics to the anti¬ 
quarian. 

The University of Pennsylvania has taken the 
initiative in establishing a professoisltip of statis¬ 
tics, with Dr. Roland P. Falkuer in the chair. 

This evening in the Central Music Hail, Chicago, 
Hon. Ignatius Donnelley.of Minnesota, will affirm, 
and Pi of. John C. Freeman of the University of 
Wisconsin, will deny, that Bacon wrote Sliake- 
speate’s plays. 

The imbroglio with Italy is approaching a settle¬ 
ment. Signor P. Corte, the Italian Consul in 
New Oi leans, addressed the grand jmy a long 
letter, in which lie asserted that his statements on 
the Mafia case had been purposely distmted. 
The grand jury officially replied, that they found 
the tenor of the communication “ not consistent 
with the official dignity of this body,"and leturned 
the document. Consul Corte lias also been ie- 
called by the Italian Government; and Cesare 
Ponia, now Consul at Boston, has been appointed 
in his stead. It was one day reported that Italy 
was trying to obtain “the moial suppoit” of the 
triple alliance in her position in this matter; but 
the next day this repoit was “ denied on official 
authority ” from Rome. Whatever may have been 
technically right in this affair, the good name of 
the United States has not escaped unstained. It 
is decidedly unfoitunate and disgraceful that the 
jury system is becoming unsatisfactory and lynch 
law so prevalent. 

But we are likely now to get into trouble with 
the Government of Chili. A privateer, named the 
Itata, called at Sait Diego, to get some rifles and 
ammunition evidently intended for the Chilean 
insurgents. Having thus violated the laws of neu¬ 
trality she was "seized” by a United States 
Marshal, but very coolly ptoceeded on Iter way 
with that officer 011 board ! The affair was a 
repetition of the incident of the " prize crew of 
one ” on the Canadian poacher in the Belli ing Sea ; 
and it reminds one newspaper of the story of the 
who caught a I at tar. " Btiug your prisoner 
in,” was the command. " I can’t, he won’t let 
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me,” was t\\e reply* Tlieoretically, the Chilean 
vessel wiih contraband cargo was “ arrested ; ” 
practically, it was permitted to escape. Conse¬ 
quently, as we made England pay heavily for the 
Confederate cruisers which were equipped in her 
poits, we are likely to have a bill to pay in con¬ 
nection with this little episode. 

However, the Chilean vessel may be recaptured ; 
as instructions to that effect have been sent to all 
men-of-war on the Pacific station. The Omaha 
and the Charleston are in chase; and the latter 
seems at present wiiting to have a fair chance of 
catching the privateer. The Itata was expecting 
near Cape San Lucas to meet the Chilean war¬ 
ship Esmeralda , and to be conveyed by her to the 
base of operations. If the Charleston does not 
overtake the Itata before the latter has joined the 
Esmeralda, there is a likelihood of a naval battle. 
The latest papers published " rumours of the sink¬ 
ing of the Itata by the cruiser Charleston , 11 but 
give neither time nor place. 

At the present w iling influenza is raging fiercely 
in England, and is very prevalent among ‘‘pro¬ 
minent people.” It is almost paralyzing business, 
and affects politics. The "grand old man,” Glad¬ 
stone, is among the sufferers, and is making a 
brave fight for life; numbers are dying. 

The preparations for the World’s Fair are ra¬ 
pidly being carried forward. A remarkable interest 
lias been displayed by other nations; and the 
various states of the Union are making appropria¬ 
tions for displays. The only "great power” which 
has declined to take part is Italy, who, however, 
was not influenced by the New Orleans affair in 
this decision. She was actuated by " motives of 
economy, for which reason she declined to par¬ 
ticipate in the Paris Exposition. Ex Gov. Waller, 
of Connecticut, has been appointed a special com¬ 
missioner to visit the capitals of Em ope to "confer 
with representatives of the foreign Powers and with 
the leading manufactures.” The probabilities are, 
that the "art palace” will be the finest in the 
wot Id. 

It is not, however, all smooth sailing. Miss 
Phoebe Couzins, a masculine-female lawyer of 1 
St. Louis, had been selected as secretary of the 
board of lady managers, and was afterwards, for 
certain reasons, deposed by the president of the 
board. But she denies the right of the president 
to depose her without” a vote of the entire board 
of lady managers,” and she is making a contest 
and appeals in every available quarter. Besides 
this, the labour organizations are attempting to 
obtain control of the contract work, so that they 
may fix the hours of labour, the wages of the 
labourers, and, in fact, determine what labourers 
shall be employed. 

President Harrison and party, who have been 
"swinging around the eircle ” on a long tour, are 
now on their way east from the Pacific coast. 
They have almost everywhere been received cor¬ 
dially and enthusiastically. Mr. Harrison seems 
to be " in the field ” for a renoinination. 

The following is quite like Bastien’s bon mots :— 

The proposal to import Japanese flies into this st^te to do the 
work of killing off the gypsy moth is contrary to the fundamental 
principles of protectionism, and we are surprised to see that some 
strong protectionist journals favour it. 

It is simply putting the pauper labour of the Japanese insect 
against the well-paid American labour of the men who now 
travel around the Middlesex Fells with squirt guns and spray 
the trees with a solution of parrs green. 

This business of killing gypsy moths promised to be a valuable 
new industry for Massachusetts. Instead of encouraging it and 
putting a protective duty on all such competing imports as Japa¬ 
nese flies, the protectionist papers ruthlessly ioin in trying to 
crush out this industry and throw the men and squirt guns out 
of employment. 


COURT OF ENQUIRY. 


Before Captain Yoshida Une, Superintendent, 
Marine Office, Osaka, President; and Mr. Nagura 
Noriaki and Captain John James Mahlmann, 
Assessors. 


This was an enquiry held at Kobe, ordered 
under Section 23 of the Pilotage Regulations, by 
the Chief Superintendent of the Meicantile Marine 
Bureau, Tokyo, into the circumstances attending 
the stranding of the British steamship Albany 
on Matsushita, Aogi Seto, Inland Sea, on the 
night of May 15th, 1891, and while in the charge 
of Mr. William Houghton, a Kii Channel Pilot. 

William Houghton, having been cautioned, de¬ 
poned—1 ant a coast pilot, holding a license from 
the Japanese Government for the Idzumi Nada 
and Kii Channel and from thence to, and includ¬ 
ing, the Gulf of Tokyo. I lost this license in the 
Albany, and also my master's ceitificate No. 174. 
I pilot vessels through the Inland Sea if captains 
wish or ask me, and when there is no licensed pilot 
available, as I think that then I have as much 
right as anybody else to pilot through the Inland 
Sea. I was engaged to pilot the Albany through 
the Sea just before she left Kobe. The captain 
of the Albany engaged me to pilot the vessel 


through the Sea. We left Kobe at noon of the 
15th of May last, bound through the Inland Sea. 

I was to leave the vessel at Rukusen. At I p.m. 
we passed Yesaki Lighthouse, and from thence 
set the course to W. by S. ^ S. correct magnetic. 
Marie Ukado Point about one point on our star¬ 
board bow, from whence I steered by marks 
and the points of land until the !im£ the vessel 
was wrecked. We entered the northern passage 
at 9.25 p.m. I think we passed Aiegi about 9.00 
p.m. From the time of entrance I continued to 
steer by the land until we got to Konesima, 
where I shaped a course S.W. by W. \ W. cor. 
inag., to pass between the Admiial Bank and 
Captain Bank, the captain having corrected the 
cor. mag. course to compass course. The weather 
was quite clear after passing Konesima, the 
moon being out. We made the Black Rock the 
least thing ott the port bow, just where it should 
be made. At this time I could see Boulder Point 
and Kunosima quite distinct, that is just after 
passing the Black Rock. From the Black Rock I 
poited about half a point, to pass mid-channel he 
tween Boulder Point and Kunosima. After pass¬ 
ing Kunosima the weather became very hazy. I 
slowed the engines, having gone full speed up to 
Kunosima. After the engines had been slowed a 
few minutes, the captain sighted Matsusima on 
the stai board bow—well on the starboard bow. 
Then I set the engines full speed ahead, thinking 
we were well clear of Matsusima. At the same 
time the captain said to me : " If it gets any 

thicker we had better anchor.” About the same 
lime I ordered the helm to be starboarded a little, 
and diiectly thereafter I gave the order " Hard a 
starboard.” At the same instant I saw some¬ 
thing ahead which I took to be a a part of Matsu¬ 
sima, I then said "Stop ” and " Full speed astern,” 
but she had not lost her way before she struck, 
the engine having just commenced to go astern 
before she struck. 

By Captain Mahlmann—What precautions did 
you lake before entering the northern, passage?— 

I sent down word to the engine-room for the en¬ 
gineer to be handy, and the anchors were ready 
for letting go at a moment’s notice. 

Were the anchors hanging by their stoppers?— 
I did not go forward to look. 

Did you make any other preparations ?—I did 
not make any other preparations. 

Did you not double the look-out P—It was not 
my place. 

Was there a look-out man on the forecastle?— 
I do not know—I did not look. 

Was your steering gear in order?—It was up 
till then ; I believe it was right all the way along. 

How was the tide when you entered the northern 
passage?—We had a flood tide, just commenced. 

How did you find the lime of tide ?—I could see 
by the way junks were riding to the tide. 

Where were the junks?—All about, some in the 
middle of the channel. 

I suppose that you could anchor anywhere in 
the northern passage, if necessary ?—It would not 
be advisable to anchor in from 30 to 40 fathoms of 
water in a strong tideway. 

Are there not anchorages in less water than that 
about Matsusima?—Theie are good anchorages 
on the edges of the Captain and Admiral Banks. 

When you shaped your course from abreast of 
Konesima to S.W. by W. ^ W. yon were then 
steering with the leading marks on namely : Boul¬ 
der Point and Higashi Peak in line P—I was. 

Which means that you wei e steei ing straight f«Jr 
Boulder Point P—We were steeling straight for 
Boulder Point until nearing the Black Rock, to 
within two or three cables. 

What course did you steer from the Black 
Rock P—W.S.W., or I alteied the course £ point. 

Did the captain correct this course for devia¬ 
tion ?—He did not. 

You had been steering a W.S.W. course during 
the afternoon P — Yes. 

Did you find the correction as made by the 
captain on this course to be collect ?—I did. 

When you alteied your couise to W.S.W., at 
the Black Rock, could you then see Matsusima?— 
When we were between Boulder Point and Kuno¬ 
sima I could see Matsusima, and also Higashi 
Peak, quite plain. 

When you had altered your course at the Black 
Rock to W.S.W., how did Matsusima then bear ? 
—About W. by S-^S., or a little on our starboard 
bow. 

How did Boulder Point bear then P—I did not 
take any bearing, because I could see it quite 
clearly. 

What is the distance from Black Rock to Boul¬ 
der Point ?—About one mile. 

And from Black Rock to Matsusima P—About 
if mile. 

How high and how long is Matsusima ?—About 
i mile long between noitli and south, and from 
250 to 300 ft. high. 


Are there any dangers about Matsusima ?— 
Not about Matsusima. The Albany was wrecked 
within 10 or 15 feet of the beach. 

How far should a W.S.W. course cor. mag. 
have taken you clear of the Island of Matsusima? 
—About f mile. 

Did the vessel sheer about much at that place?— 
She sheered about a little. 

How do you account for the ship getting on 
shore?—The only way I can account for it is that 
the flood tide caught her on the port bow and set 
her 10 the northward. 

Was the tide running strong P—About miles 
pet hour. 

Does the flood tide between Boulder Point and 
Matsusima not set to the N.E. by N., it coming 
up the Aogi Seto, which would have been about 4 
points on your port bow?—I have seen it the other 
way. 

What way? — I have seen it run E.N.IL 

Is this not a notorious place for the peculiar set 
of the tide?—That and the hazy weather is the 
vet y reason why I slowed down. 

Where did the Albany strike the Island?—Near 
its southernmost point ; she wa very nearly clear 
of the Island. 

How did the ship head when she struck?—I 
could not say. I had starboarded, and I do not 
think that she went off f a point. 

Did she alter her position after she struck?—I 
do not think that she did. As soon as the engines 
went astern her head went off towards the island. 

Supposing you had not backed her engine would 
she have cleared P—I think she might have done 
so. I thought then that we were farther from the 
Island than we actually were. 

Did the captain at all interfere with your or¬ 
ders ?—He did not. 

You said you sighted the island first on your 
starboard bow; how far P—Iliad no lime to take 
a bearing, I think about if point. 

And where did you see it next?—Right ahead. 

Did you see any part of it on your port bow P— 
The least thing on the port bow. We were then 
within a few feet of the island. 

Did you never think about letting go your an¬ 
chors?—Theie was no time, it was all done in an 
instant. If Iliad time to get a manforwaid to 
the anchors I should have had time to clear the 
island. 

Was that part of the Island you first saw quite 
clear?—Yes. 

Could you see any distance ahead?—I could 
see Boulder Point, which was on our port quarter, 
and I saw Higashi Peak a little 011 our poll bow. 

Could you see "Kodonosima?—I could not 
pick it up. 

Could you see San-umi-sima ahead ?—I could 
not make it out, it being under the high land of 
Osaki sima. 

What do you take to have been the cause of the 
southern portion of Matsusima being hidden 
when the northern portion was clear P—It must 
have been a fog or a cloud. 

Was the moon shining all this time?—She was 
out and shining. 

Did you engage as pilot to the Albany on the 
day she left Kobe?—On the night of the 14th 
about 6 or 7 o’clock. 

Did you know there were licensed pilots to be got 
at Kobe at the timeP—I did not. The captain 
came, to me and engaged me, giving me to under¬ 
stand that all the licensed pilots were engaged for 
the Russian men-of-war. 

Do not you think that if you had inquired at 
my office you could easily have found out whether 
any licensed pilots were at Kobe or not?—I don’t 
think that it was my place to come to your office. 

Why was it not your place P—Because it was 
past office hours. 

But you could have easily found me, could you 
not ?—I don’t know where you live. 

Do you not remember having received circular 
No. 2 of the Pilotage Regulations P—I do not re¬ 
collect having received it. I may have received it, 
but I do not remember anything about it. 

You said you were going to laud at Rokusen 
from the Albany, did you not?—I did. 

But you could not do that, could you?—I was 
not going to land at Rokusen. 

Where were you going to land ?—I was not going 
to land anywhere, but just get into a boat and go 
on boatd of a passing vessel. 

Did you never land at Shimonoseki?—Some¬ 
times, fora short time. I never stop there, I am 
not allowed. 

Is your Kii Channel license not a pass?—It is. 

Do you never make that use of it?—My master’s 
certificate does as a pass, and allows me to land 
at uuopen ports for a short time. I have used it 
sometimes for that purpose. 

You had a passpoit?—I had, which allows me 
to travel for the good of my health, and I lost it 
also in the Albany, together with my license. 
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How many vessels did yon pilot through the 
Sea from the 1st October, 1889, to the 30th Sep¬ 
tember, 1890?—From 13 to 15. 

Do the licensed Inland Sea pilots never attempt 
to prevent you from interfering with their busi¬ 
ness?—I have never been interfered with. 

You have been actually in charge as pilot of a 
ship through the Sea, while at the same time there 
was a licensed pilot on board as passenger P—Yes, 
more than once. 

And did they not ask you to give up charge? 
—They did not. 

You would always engage yourself as a pilot for 
the Inland Sea if required by any captain?—If a 
captain asked me to go I should go. 

You have gone from Kobe to meet a vessel at 
SWmonQseki for the purpose of piloting her through 
the Sea to Kobe, have you not?—I never did. I 
went from Karatsu to Shimonoseki and piloted the 
Haiphong from thence to Kobe. 

Before engaging yourself as pilot for any vessel 
through the Sea, do you ever enquire whether any 
properly licensed pilots are disengaged, or not P 
—Many limes I have done so. 

Do you solicit for the Inland Sea?—Never. 

William Hogg Hood, late master of the steamer 
Albany was then examined by William Houghton 
as follows: — 

Were there any licensed pilots here when you 
engaged me?—I called at the principal rendezvous 
of pilots at Kobe and was told that I should not 
be able to secure a licensed pilot as they were all 
engaged for the war-ships. 

Was the weather clear enough to proceed 
through the Sea P—I had no apprehension about 
the weather at any lime. 

After we had altered the course to S.W. by W. 
\ W. to make the Black Rock, did we make it as 

it should be?—Exactly so. ... 

After passing Boulder Point did it set m a little 
bit thick, or hazy, and did we slow the engines?— 
I had no apprehension at the time of its being 
thick, but as I considered it hazy, and that the 
engines had been eased, I remarked to the pilot 
that if it gels thick we must anchor, and was per¬ 
fectly satisfied about proceeding again full speed. 

Did you see Malsusima long before we struck ? 
—Say two or three minutes, but from its position 
I judged we had cleared it, as we appeared to be 
fairly in mid-channel. 

By Captain Mahlmann—You are not at all 
acquainted with that locality, are you ?—No, I 
had never been through there before, and this is 
my reason for taking some one with local know¬ 
ledge to assist me. 

Then you did not give full charge to the pilot P 
—No, I never do at any time. I don’t know that 
any master of a ship ever does. 

The late 2nd mate of the Albany was then 
called and examined by William Houghton :— 

You were at the place of shipwreck for about a 
fortnight, did you see on any occasion during your 
stay, the southern end of Malsusima in a fog and 
the northern end clear?—I have. I have seen the 
one end of the Island all clear and the other 
invisible on account of driving mist, or haze, from 
the centre of the Island. 

By Captain Mahlmann—Did this only happen 
on one occasion, or several times during your 
stay?—On three or four occasions. 

The Conrl then informed Mr. William Houghton 
that the decision of the Court would be given aftei 
it had been approved by His Excellency the Mini¬ 
ster of State for Communications, of which due 
notice would be given to him. 


A BATTLE IN BEHRING'S SEA. 

-4-— 

I have been requested by a literary gentleman 
who writes for the papers, who has visited me 
several times in hospital, and been very kind 
to me, to relate what I know about that terrible 
disaster which made me and several olheis what 
we now are, helpless cripples, and sent a thousand 
men and more into eternity. Ah, sir ! my heart 
bleeds to recollect that awful moment, and when 
I think how many homes in Old England were 
made desolate in that one instant. How many 
parents are now mourning for their sons, children 
for their fathers, and wives for their husbands. 
Never shall I forget the dreadful cry which rang 
through the air that fine summer morning; a ci y 
so full of agony and despair that even now the 
memory of it chills my blood; a cry sent up by 
men who went to their death bravely, knowing 
that no help would come from heaven or earth, 
but doing their duty, as interpreted by them, even 
unto death. Doing their duty to their Country, 
although doubling the righteousness of the cause 
they died for. Was England’s prestige on the 
ocean imperilled by the seizure of a few schooners, 
mostly owned by foreigners, many of which were 
no belter than highway-robbers P And were they 


worth fighting for? But pardon me, Sir, lam 
waxing garrulous, but will keep my feelings under 
control, or else the story will remain untold. 

About the oiigin of this Behring’s Sea trouble I 
know but little. What I do know is that we were 
suddenly ordered loSquaremolt (Esquimall), where 
four more ships of the Pacific Squadron shoitly 
afterwards joined us. Holding the position I did, 
that of signal quarter-master to the Admiral, and 
being, as I may say, constantly at his elbow, 

I knew more of the goings on than anybody 
else, and am able to tell you what I know from 
my own observations and not from hearsay. 
Well, Sir, we laid in Squaremolt for a couple of 
weeks, and a great deal of correspondence went on 
between the -Admiral and the big-wigs on shore. 
That things were not the least satisfactory to the 
Admiral I could tell by the occasional ft own on his 
brow, and by the snatches of conversation I over¬ 
heard between the officers. He believed that the 
Yankees should do their own police wotk, and that 
we had no earthly business to interfere, which was 
also the general opinion on board the ships. It 
was about midnight on the 2nd when we received 
orders to proceed immediately to Behring’s Strait, 
and stop all farther seizures by the Yankee re¬ 
venue cruisers; to liberate alj vessels seized by 
them ; if resistance was offered to use force, even 
if we had to blow the opposing vessels out of the 
water, were they revenue cruisers or men-of-war. 
Our squadron consisted of two heavy ironclads 
and three of the cruiser class, with over one thou¬ 
sand men, hearts of oak I called them, on board. 
When we steamed out of the harbour with the 
band playing, and every one thinking that the 
sight only of this formidable force would scare the 
Yankees without coming to blows, we little imagin¬ 
ed what the end would be. 

Only one American man-of-war appeared dur¬ 
ing our passage up ; one of these modern ships of 
which I hear they have now quite a fleet, but ap¬ 
parently not a very powerful vessel. She joined 
us when we passed Qape Flattery, where she had 
evidently been waiting for us, and hovered around 
us during the whole passage up, closely watching 
our movements. She had very poweiful engines 
as she could steam right round us without trouble, 
and we were no slow coaches either. Nothing oc¬ 
curred until we arrived at our destination, except 
a short north-westerly gale we experienced on the 
second day out, and which only served to break 
the monotony of the passage. We made the is¬ 
lands on the 12th day out, and took up our station 
ten miles away from them, which distance was 
carefully measured and maintained ; the ships 
keeping within signalling distance of each other 
in clear weather, and closer together in a fog, of 
which we had plenty. The Admiral’s heart was not 
in the work, as I heard him muttering to himself as 
he walked the after bridge, where I also was station¬ 
ed, but he followed out iiis instructions to the letter, 
and ordered a vigilant watch to be kept through 
the squadron. Several schooners approached us 
and were boarded, but they reported having had 
no trouble this season. One schooner had been 
seized by one of the revenue cutters, and sent 
down to Sitka, earlier in the year, but this was 
the only outrage committed before our arrival. 
The American cruiser kept us well in view, steam¬ 
ing up and down between us and the islands, 
but making no hostile move whatever. I suppose 
the schooners got bolder by seeing us there, as 
they now made frequent incursions within the nine 
mile limit and fired away at the seals, which here 
appeared in great numbers. The cruiser ap¬ 
peared to lake no notice of the sealing schooners, 
no matter how far they ventured in, but continued 
on the course first laid out, forward and back, but 
still keeping us in view. Every day were we 
favoured with several hours fog, which obscured 
everything about us, and only the popping of the 
sealers’ guns could then be heard. It was during 
one of these foggy spells that we heard several 
shots fired in succession, apparently fiom heavier 
metal that a sealer’s gun; and when the fog broke 
it disclosed to us a small revenue steamer in full 
chase after a schooner flying the British flag, about 
half-way between us and the islands. The schooner 
was making for us with all sail set, but the 
steamer was almost rtp to her and with the evident 
intention of boarding her. The Admiral was 
watching the chase, aitd when he saw the schooner 
boarded by the revenue steamer and the red en¬ 
sign hauled down, he could no lotrger restrain 
himself, and ordered an armed boat away from 
each vessel to the rescue of the schooner. In half 
an hour’s time the British flag was again flying 
from the schooner’s mainmast-head, while out- 
boats kept between her and the revenue cutter, 
until she was at a safe distance away to leewaid. 
Our boats now returned and were hoisted in by 
their respective vessels after their officers had made 
their reports to the Admiral, who showed no exul¬ 
tation over this bloodless vindication of the power 


of our flag, but rather the reverse as he gruffly 
responded to the reports made, and walked the 
bridge with long strides, scanning the Yankee 
man-of-war, as she now rapidly neared us. The 
American approached us to within a mile, when 
a boat was lowered and pulled towards us. An 
officer sat in the stern-sheets, and when the boat 
was brought alongside the starboard gangway 
ladder he sprang lightly up to the deck, wheie he 
was received by the first lieutenant, and by him at¬ 
tended to the Admiral’s cabin. Of what transpired 
there I have no knowiege, but in ten minutes’ time 
we saw the officer attended to the gangway, where 
he again descended to his boat and pulled back to 
his ship. After a short interval the Admiral came 
up on the bridge and told me to hoist signals or¬ 
dering the commanders of all the strips to come on 
board to receive instructions. A gloom was on 
his brow as he received them with his habitual old- 
fashioned courtesy, and it was not until they had 
all congregated around him that lie addressed 
them. The meaning and import of what he said 
seems to be impressed on my brain, as if seared by 
a red-hot iron, although I cannot remember the 
precise words he used. “ Gentlemen ! I have 
received an official communication from the com¬ 
mander of the United States’ steamer yonder, 
slating that he had observed our unwarrantable 
interference with the discharge of the duties of his 
country’s revenue steamer, but, as no shots were 
fired and no blood was spill, he would overlook— 
mark me, gentlemen !—overlook it; but as he had 
received instructions from his Government to the 
effect that the fiist shot fired from any ship of any 
foreign power which would occasion the death of a 
single American citizen, would be paramount to a 
declaration of war, be would then with all the 
power under his command, be justified in defying 
me, let the consequences be what they may. To 
prevent any shedding of blood he now wished me 
to withdraw with the ships under my command, 
as remaining here would ultimately lead to fatal 
results. So far, gentlemen, his official communi¬ 
cation ! I have also received a private note from 
him, in which he begs me, for humanity’s sake to 
retire, as he has means under his control, but 
little suspected by us, which, if applied, would 
prove disastrous to us beyond our utmost thoughts. 
Now, gentlemen, you have the gist of both commu¬ 
nications. If it was left to my discretion I would 
probably leave ; but as my orders are positive, to 
come here and meet force with force, and uphold 
the flag at all hazards, and protect whoever claims 
protection under it, I will stay ! ” Much more he 
said, divers were the opinions expressed by the 
different captains, but the upshot was that nothing 
was altered, eveiy ship had to keep 4 vigilant 
look-out night and day, and to rescue any vessel 
seized that showed the English ensign. The 
threatening words used by the American captain 
were derided as Yankee braggadocio, and no 
attention was paid to them, except perhaps by the 
Admiral. This happened on a Thursday, a fine, 
clear day. In the evening a schooner hove in 
sight; a message was sent to her by the Admiral 
to keep outside of the fleet, but as the night set in 
foggy I don't know if she did or not. Next day we 
had a thick fog ; could not see bom one end of the 
ship to the other, but the following day dawned 
clear with a light noilherly breeze. This was the 
fatal day that sealed so many men’s doom. The 
first break of day showed us two schooners 
well up towards the islands, having evidently been 
taking advantage of the previous day’s fog, and 
been close up to the seal rookeries. Soon the 
revenue steamer appeared, and then the chase 
began, the two schooneis running towards us and 
the cutler after them. The distance from the 
cutter to the schooners was about two miles, and 
four miles from them to us. The man-of-war also 
came in sight, keeping well astern of the cutler, 
steaming slowly. The decisive moment had pro¬ 
bably ai lived which would piove that England 
could keep her flag respected even in these distant 
waters; and our officers, all on deck, weie laugh¬ 
ing and chatting gaily, while the Admiial waiked 
the biidge with a bowed head and thoughtful 
mien. Suddenly a puff of while smoke was seen 
to issue from the cutter’s bow, followed by the 
sharp report of the shot fired. It was no play ; 
and was well aimed loo, as it carried away the 
the foremost schoonei’s main topmast, which came 
tumbling down on deck, bringing down also the 
English ensign. As an old war-horse is said to sniff 
the distant battle, so the Admiral, at the sound of 
the shot and the sight of its woik, perceptibly 
changed. With eyes flashing and head erect he 
now calmly began to issue oiders, and I was kept 
busy for several minutes with the signals. As 
another shot was thrown from the cutler to the 
other schooner and ricochelted on the water 
until it disappeared not far from one of the 
ships, orders were given to fiie at the cutter but 
to aim high. The gun was trained and fiied, 
but it did no damage. The cutter was now about 
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three miles from us, and she seemingly look 
no notice of our warning, but continued filing 
at the schooner ; the damaged schooner had 
lowered her sails, but the other kept l ight on for 
us. Another shot was fired at the cutter, who 
still kept blazing away at the schooner. The Ad¬ 
mit al now gave orders to aim low and hit her. 
This shot went home with teirible effect, and 
must have struck her abreast of her boilers and 
penetrated into them, as an immense cloud of 
steam arose and completely enveloped her; the 
propeller stopped, and she remained motionless on 
the water, a wreck. Another sound was now heaid 
and a sharp whistling through our rigging told us 
that we had now an antagonist to encounter and a 
more formidable one. The schooners by this lime 
weie again under sail and getting well out of the 
way, after having slai led the infei nal game for us. 
The Amet ican ciuiser was steering well to the 
westward, firing at long range, and our squadron 
was following him and keeping up a brisk hie with 
their long range guns. As he could steam so much 
faster, he could choose his own position, only 
filing at intervals with an enormous long gun he 
had on board—a dynamite gun I have been told. 
Two of our ships were struck, but no great damage 
was done, I believe. Finally one of our shots hit 
him on the bow and must have created consider¬ 
able havoc forward. He instantly showed us his 
heels and kept away under a full head of steam 
for some distance. He stopped, as we did not 
attempt to follow. He was now about four miles 
from us, and we had the disabled revenue 
cutter about six miles astern of our furthermost 
ship. For exactly thirty minutes the cruiser 
laid without motion with his port side towards 
us; at the expiration of that time he steamed 
slowly in our direction to within two miles, where 
he stopped, with his port side towards us as 
before. We were intently watching these erratic 
movements, and 1 heaid the Admiral express his 
belief that they were laying down torpedoes on 
which they intended to coax us later; and that be¬ 
lief was faillier stiengthened when the cruiser 
began to renew the filing with his heavy guns, 
and steam slowly back, as if inviting us to follow 
him. We remained where we were, however, but 
orders weie given to fiie away, and for a few 
minutes shot and shell weie flying thick and fast 
around the retreating ciuiser, who occasionally let 
us have one of his enormous shells in return. The 
time was now just eight o'clock in the morning; 
the sun was high up in the heavens, and warm and 
pleasant were its rays. A light noilherly bieeze 
was blowing, which sent the smoke and steam 
down to leeward of us in volumes. Our antagon¬ 
ist seemed to be invulnerable, as not one of our 
shots appeared to hit him, and the Admiral was 
just leaning over the biidge giving some advice to 
the lieutenant in charge ol the battery, when—great 
God ! how can I tell it !—a most terrible noise was 
heard, as if the bottom of the ocean was rent in 
twain—a noise that almost peliified us, a frightful, 
uudescribable sound!—and the ship on our ex 
treme left was seen lifted bodily up in the air and 
riven into a thousand pieces, and these were hurl¬ 
ed upwaids for luindieds of feel. We had barely 
taken in the full significance of the featful scene, 
before the two next ships, one of them a heavy 
ironclad, shared the same fate. Can I ever forget 
it! the fearful yells and slnieks as men were torn 
limb from limb, and human remains mingled with 
fragments of iron and steel were thrown high up 
into the air. The carnage was awful to behold ! 
What tenible power was that which could lift 
these heavy ships and literally tear them asunder 
and crush them into atoms, as I would crush a 
nutshell between my fingers? The steam from 
the exploded boilers, the smoke and fumes from 
the dynamite and powder, all combined to make 
the scene a vetilable hell suddenly opened before 
us. No lime had we to think, it all came so 
sudden and unexpected, and it was as suddenly 
all over; quicker than it takes me to tell it. The 
Admiral turned to me, the only one beside himself 
on the bridge, and said, in a voice quivering with 
emoliou, "Our turn next, Tompkins!” I stood 
helpless and terrified and could not answer 
him. The words were not well out of his mouth 
before it came with such an awful crash and 
dreadful roar, that no tongue can adequately 
express or dercribe in words the terrific scene 
that ensued. Our crew, as brave as any under 
the sun, and fearing nothing in an open fight, met 
their doom with blanched cheeks, many of them 
already struck dead, I believe, before they were 
thrown up by this fiendish force and their bodies 
scattered to lire winds in innumerable particles ; 
as the shock alone was sufficient to kill them. I 
felt myself suddenly lifted, I felt myself going up¬ 
wards, and then I suddenly received a heavy blow 
from some haid substance, and knew no more. I 
and ten more men, all more or less crippled, 
the only survivors of this lately proud and power- 


fid host, were picked up by the boats of the Ameii- 
can man-of-war and brought on board of her, 
where we weie tieated, I must say, with (he ut¬ 
most kindness and commiseration by all on board. 
Nineteen men weie killed outiight, so I was told, 
on board of the revenue culler, and many wound 
ed, by our shot penetrating her boiler and explod¬ 
ing it; the real cause of our destruction ; a feat fill 
reprisal indeed ! Yes, Sir, the American captain 
gave us fair warning, but even if we had known 
what was coming, we would have bad to stay and 
do our duty. How was it done, Sir ! The Ameri¬ 
cans used small but poweiful submarine vessels, 
entirely submerged and able to remain so for 
hours ; these vessels were attached to immense tor¬ 
pedoes, each loaded with hundreds of pounds of 
dynamite and fitted with time fuzes, under our 
ships’ bottoms, and were timed to explode at the 
same moment, and so accurate were their calcula¬ 
tions that they all exploded in less than one minute 
and a half from the first to the last. Such whole¬ 
sale destruction of lives and ships has never occur- 
ed before since nation went to war against nation. 
The man-of-war took the disabled revenue cutter 
in tow and brought her down here, after having 
diligently searched for several days the scene of 
the disaster, but nothing more was found there. 
On her arrival here we were sent to the hospital, 
where we have been well treated. 


CRICKET. 

■ -♦- 

Cricketeis were unfortunate on Saturday, a vio¬ 
lent storm putting a stop to the play before one 
side had completed its innings, and as the Club 
won the toss and elected to go in first, the Navy 
and Visitors had no show in what otherwise would 
have been an interesting game. The Club had 
made 140 when the stumps were drawn, but this 
score might have been considerably inci eased had 
the weather remained fine, and Kenyon been able 
to keep up his wicket for any length of lime, as 
Crawford had notched 94, and had acquired an 
amount of confidence that made him difficult to 
remove. The scoring generally was not heavy. 
Following are the scores :— 

Mr. Dodds, c. Butler, b. Be- 


Mr. Watson, c. Gamble, b. 

Freemantle . o 

Mr. Crawford, not out .94 

Mr. Fenton, b Freemantle... 4 
Mr. Firth, c. Cooper, b. Leigh 8 
Mr. Stewart, c. Freemantle, 
b. Bevan .13 


Mr. Watford, b. Plant . 1 

Mr. Motlison, b. Bevan. 3 

Mr. Dickenson, b. Bevan ... 6 
Mr. Adams, c. Bevan, b. 

Reid. a 

Mr. Kenyon, not out . 3 

i.b. 4, w, a, n.b. 1 . 7 

*4° 


BASE BALL. 

-- 

This game, played yesterday, was soon over, 
ending as shown by the score below, in a victory 
for Tokyo. Seveial'players were hui t during the 
game, and the Yokohama catcher stuck to it for 
two innings after getting a severe crack on his 
hand, but he had ultimately to turn it up. 

Tokyo. 
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Bat 

Runs. 
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B. 

Total 
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Mr. Paee. 

Yokohama and “ Monocacy.” 
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Innings. 

1 

a 3 

I...3 

4 5 

6 7 

J...3. 

8 9 

S—— 

=-15 


Yokohama and “Monocacy”.0...0...0...1...0...0 ..1...3...—— 4 


INQUEST. 


An inquest was held on Saturday 6th inst. in the 

U. S. Consular Court, before W. D. Tillotson, Esq. 
Consul-General, and Messrs. A. F. Forbes and E. 

V. Thorne, Associates. 

Mr. Thorne asked if, as a member of the press, 
he was not exempt from serving as an Associate. 
He was very busy, and it would interfere with his 
business. 

His Honour ruled that he was not exempt, and 
on Mr. Thorne asking if it would he any use to file 
a protest, said he could do that afterwards. The 
Associates were then sworn. 


Oshine Yonokichi deponed that he lived at No. 
188, Settlement. He knew the deceased by the 
name of Lee. He first made his acquaintance last 
year, when he used to go to witness’s house two 
or three times a day. He saw him (deceased) 
yesterday (Friday) morning at his house. De¬ 
ceased went into the house and asked for a 
glass of water, which witness gave him. He 
sat down ;md shortly after asked for another 
glass and after drinking it sat down again. He 
then rose and asked for a third, but when he 
went to the filler and lifted the glass to his lips he 
fell. VVilntss paid little attention at first, knowing 
him to be an habitual drinker, but after some time 
ti led to rouse him. As lie would not rise, but 
seemed to be asleep, witness called a policeman, 
who came at once. As he said it was a serious 
matter, wiiness went to the Police Station and 
requested the inspector there to send a doctor. 
The inspector came with a doctor. Witness 
thought the deceased lived about an hour after he 
fell. Lee had often been in his house and displayed 
somewhat similar symptoms. He was alive when 
the policeman came. 

A Japanese woman, who gave her name as 
Muki Koto, deponed that deceased expired at 
No. 188. She had gone there to clean up the 
place, and was thet e when he came in. He wanted 
a drink of water and got it. He then sat down, 
but soon after asked for another diink and was 
given it, but behaved himself in a peculiar manner 
as if he were ill. She reproached him for drinking 
liquor, and suggested that he should take a walk 
and get some food. He said he was a little belter, 
but after a time fell. He died a little after five 
o'clock she thought. 

Dr. Stuait Eldridge deponed—I last saw the 
deceased yesterday afternoon and performed an 
autopsy on the body. I found that he came to his 
death by natural causes. I found nothing to in¬ 
dicate that he had taken poison. I found that 
death had resulted from a heart clot, caused by 
very severe and long standing pleura pneumonia. 

K. McCance, deputy marshal, deponed that 
he went down to the place where the death 
took place. He had known deceased off and 
on for about ten jears. He was attached to 
one of the U.S. tnen-of-war ; the Alert witness 
thought. lie had been in the Consular Jail, 
and had always been acknowledged to be an 
American, and to the best of witness’ belief was 
one. He seemed to be helplessly depraved; did 
not appear to be able to get out of the state of a 
common drunkard. 

A verdict of death from natural causes was 
returned. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


[Reuter "Special” to "Japan Mail.”] 

London, June 6th. 

The bill introduced in the House of Com¬ 
mons to prohibit seal hunting in the Behring 
Sea until the month of May, has been read a 
third time and passed. 

London, June 7th. 

The report is again revived that the British 
Government has promised to protect the Ita¬ 
lian coasts against the French, but Sir James 
Fergusson has stated in the House of Commons 
that the Government has entered into no en¬ 
gagement pledging the employment of either 
the Army or the Navy. 

London, June 8th. 

The Portuguese Chambers have passed the 
African Convention. 

Sir John Macdonald, the Premier of the Do¬ 
minion of Canada, is dead. 

London, June 9th. 

The French Chambers have resolved to admit 
fresh cocoons and raw silk free, the import duty 
on manufactured silks being 300 francs (? per 
picul). 

London, June 9th. 

The baccarat case has ended, and a verdict 
has been entered for the defendants. The Lon¬ 
don press criticise the connection of the Prince 
of Wales with the scandal. 


(From Tonoking Papkrs.) 

Paris, May 23rd. 

The Colonial Council, in adopting a report 
on Colonisation Companies, remarks on the 
concessions granted by decree. 

Pierre Loti has been elected a member of the 
Academy. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 


PASSENGERS. 


♦ 


TUB NKXT MAIL IS DUE 


I'rom Shanghai,) 

Nagasaki and > per N. Y. K. 
Kobe....) 

From America ... per P. M• Co. 
Krom> anada,.V<\ uei P M.Cu. 
From Mongicong. per P. M. Co. 
From Europe via 

Hongkong. per N I) Lloyd. 

From Hongkong, per P. & O Co. 
From America .. per i>. & O. Co. 


Friday, June 19th. 

Satu day, June 20th.• 
Saturday, June 20th.J 
Tuesday, May 16th.§ 

Saturday, June Jotli. 
Sunday, June 21st 
Wed’day, July 1st. 


* City of Peking left San Francisco on June and. t Pa’thin left 
Vancouver on June 3rd. \ Chinn left Hongkong on June Jilh. 
The English mail is on board the steamer Iphigenia. 


THE NBXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Shanghai, - ) 

Kobe, and > per N* Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... ) 

?ni .. uei P. M. I-.,. 

For Jiurope, viA 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 

For Europe, via 

Shanghai . per M. M. Co. 

For America. per O. & O Co. 

For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 


Tuesday, June 16th. 

Saturday. June 20th. 

Sunday, June 21st. 

Sunday, June 31 st. 
Friday, July 3rd. 
Thursday, July 9th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 

-4- 

ARRIVALS. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
6ih June,—San Fiancisco 20th May, General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Picciola, Get man steamer, 875, Hass, 61 h June,— 
Nagasaki 2nd June, Coal.— Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J. R Hill, 7th 
June,— Kobe 6th June, General.—W. M. Stra- 
chan & Co. 

Pao Ling, Biilish steamer, 1,910, Maclmgh, 7th 
June,—Kobe 6th June, Geneial.—W. M Siia- 
cltan & Co. 

Euphrates, Btitish steamer, 1,300, Edwards, 8tli 
June,—Kobe 7th June, General.—Samuel Sa¬ 
muel & Co. 

Polyphemus, Biilish steamer, 1,813, W. Lee, 8tl> 
June,—Kobe 7th June, Geneial.— Buttei field & 
Swire. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 8th 
June,—Hongkong 31st May, Nagasaki 41b, and 
Kobe 7th June, General.— P. Ik O. S.N. Co. 

Koreete (7), Russian gunboat, Captain F. S. Fills-' 
soff, 8th June,—Vladivoslock. 

Empress of Japan, British steamer, 3,003, G. A. 
Lee, IOth June,— Hongkong 2nd, Nagasaki 7th, 
and Kobe 9M1 June, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. j 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, j 
12th June,—Shanghai and ports 6lh June, Ge* j 
neral.—Nippon Yuseu Kaisha. 

Caledonien, French sleamer, 2,500, Flaudin, 13th 
J un e,—Hongkong 41I1, Shanghai 81 It, and Kobe' 
12th June, General.— Messageries Mai itimes Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstraud, 
13th June,—Hakodate 10th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, VV. H. Walker, 7th 
June,—Hongkong, General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,500, Chaboud, 71b June, 
—Shanghai viA Kobe, General.—Messageries 
Maiitimes Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, G. W. Pearne, 
91b June,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. _ 

Triomphante (13), Fiench frigate, Captain P. de 
C01 melies Lncinieie, 91I1 June, — Kobe. 

Picciola, German steamer, 875, Hass, 9th June,— 
Nagasaki, Geneial.— Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
9th June,—Shanghai and poits, General.—Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Guy C. Goss, American bark, 1,524, Mallett, 9th 
June,—Tacoma, Tea.—Moutilyan, Heimaun & 
Co. 

Batavia, Biitish sleamer, 1,661, Hill, lotli June,— 
Puitland, General.—W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Koreate (7), Russian gunboat. Captain F. S. Filis- 
soff, loth June,—Shanghai. 

J. B. Walker, Arnei ican ship, 2,178, G. E. Wallace, 
12th June,—Vancouver, Tea and General.— 
Frazar & Co. 

Pak Ling, British steamer, 1,910, Machugh, 12th 
June,— Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Empress of Japan, B'itish steamer, 3,003, Captain 
Geo. A. Lee, R.N.R., 12th June,—Vancouver, 
B.C., General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 12th 
June,— Kobe, Genei al.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
13th June,—Hongkong viA Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Polyphemus, Biitish steamer, 1,813, W. Lee, 131I1 
June,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Biitish steamer Belgic, from San Francisco: 

— Mrs. Maiy H. Gault, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. M. 
Hinkle, Mr. J. II. Parsons, Dr. Inuzo Kawamoto, 
Mr. Y. Muita, Mr. and Mrs. C. Tooliey, Messrs. 

E. Cornehls, G. Suhr, and B. Sakai in cabin. 
For Hongkong: Messis. W. R. Door, K0I1 Seang 
Tot, and Cheng Sun Kan in cabin. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
viA ports:—Messrs. A. W. Lea, Claik, Morrison, 
Miss Cander, Miss Bartol, Dr. Bowker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coates, Messis. A. D. Geddes, Marsdeu, 
Stemackeis, Poweis, Colonel and Mrs. Storer, 
Miss I.. Ellon, Mr. F. C. Wilkinson, and Mr. R. 
A. Hopkins in cabin. 

Per Biitish sleamer Empress of Japan, from 
Hongkong viA poits:—Mr. Win. Beattie, Mr. 

1 Imvaid Beattie, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Brown, Miss 
Biowu, Mr. J. J. Bums, Mr. Tlios. Benskin, Mis. 
Benskiu and maid, Messrs. Joseph Benskin, Doris 
Benskin, Eric Benskin, E. H. Hall, John Bi iscoe, 

A. J. Trevor Bi iscoe, Chas. Beattie, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Cockeiham, Messrs. C. J. Cuylen, A. Cuffe 
Adams, R. J. D. Colley, Mr. and Mrs. Tims. 
Conaut, Miss Chearnley, Messrs. J. H. Chevick, 
Gilheit Crompton, Tlios. Chadwick, Mrs. A. J. 
Dunlop, Mr. John Ditnsdale, Miss Florie Ed- 
waids, Mrs. Dimsdale, Mr. W. H. Ellice, Miss 
Edwaids, Rev. W. D. Edwards, Lady Mabel 
Fitzgerald, Lady Nesla Fitzgerald, Mr. Duke 
Fox, Mr. ami Mrs. Harry Gordon Smith, Mr. 
Chas. W. Good, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Gat raid, 
Mr. G. W. Graham, Miss M. Hale, Messrs. 
Alfred Higgins, W. W. Hall, H. C. Ring, John 
Kay, Fiank Kay, Mrs. Lord, Messis. A. Prescott 
Mosley, John B. Meredith, David McGee, Mr. 
and Mrs. Heatly Noble, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Powys, Mr. H. Y. S. Ross, Captain E. T. Ross, 
Lady Cecilia Rose, Miss Robertson, Messrs. H. 
Y. Ratcliff, C. A. Rice, Peter Schwautb, J. G. 
Schenk, Dr. and Mrs. W. F. Scott, Messrs. J. A. 
Thorn, J. C. Tiemuyne, H. Williamson, S. F. 
Webb, II. R. Walker, S. F. Woets, Rev. and 
Mrs. G. R. Davies and 6 childi en, Messi s. W. W. 
Clifford, Chas. W. Hay, E. O. Ai bullmot, R. J. 
Fiannock, Mis. T. J. Allen, Miss Allen, Rev. and 
Mis. G- S. Fitch and 3 children, Miss Jewell, Mi. 

F. W. Galpin, Mr. A. Crawfard, Miss Paul and 
maid, Messrs. Emile Dolong, M. Requednl, Isaac 
T. Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Ashmore, Messrs. M. 
Caitwright, Geo. H. Whyinaik, W. C. Jackson, 
Captain Mai shall, Mr. A. G. Stephen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ede, Mr. and Mrs. Allum and 2 children, 
Mi. Hy. Putman, Mr. living Gliewis, and Mi'V 
Chevis in cabin. 

Pei Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, fiom 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Tsuruda and 3 children, 
Messrs. N. Soma, C. Mylire, and R. Ito in cabin ; 

2 passengers in second class, and 37 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Governor Hayaslii, Messrs. Tojio, 
J. D. MacKenzie, E. Dunn, Toiiyama, F. 
Wiigbt,and M. Goldman in cabin; 11 passengers 
in second class, and 38 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Caledonien, from Hongkong 
viA ports:—Mrs. Kslello Legratid, Mr. E. Sugi- 
nobara, Mr. Van der Saugeit Canter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Omilton, Mr. and Mrs. Watson, Mr. and 
-Mrs. F. A. Scheizer, and Mr. Francois in cabin. 
From Kobe: Messrs. Stucken, Kaufman, Sped, 
Yock Nam, and Low Ling in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Fiencli sleamer Oxus, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe :— Mr. Chang Pa Lang, Mr. Cndenet, Cum- 
mdr. Pietel, Misses A. and C. Gomes, Misses G 
and M. E. Gomes, Mr. and Mis. F. A. Gomes, Mr. 
J. M. Gomes, Ml. G. Haves, Mr. J. H. Peatling, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mallaivre, Miss Luce Debuy, Messrs. 
Beiiard, Mevislo, Herve, R. de Lavison, Miss 
Uyeda Eogo, Madames C. and L. Mensini, Messrs. 

B. Argi, J. Leandion, 1 .. Nicolas, Ch. C. Loiit, 
A. W. Waid, Sliibiya, Louis Dubey, Mebemet 
Mourda Bey, Ali Agha, Yano Tsuuetaro, and N. 
Tanaka in cabin. 

Per Biitish steamer Belgic, for Hongkong”:— 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Heyn and Mr. J. Tamer in cabin. 
Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco : 

— H.E. Sir William Des Voeux and servant. Lady 
Des Voeux, Miss Des Voeux, Miss Evans, Sir 
Francis Boileau, Lady Boileau, Mr. Boileau, Miss 
Boileau, Mr. Von Herder, Dr. John Murdock, 
Mr. J. Steffens, Dr. R. Gray, Mr. W. E. Thorne, 
Rev. M. L. Gordon and son, Mrs. Gaskill, Miss 
Hickson, Mr. J. T. Macnair, Mrs. B. Mozley, : 
Mr. W. H. Magee, Mr. L. B. Hamilton, Mr. 
E. I.. Hamilton, Sir Cecil Miles, Bart., Mr. W. i 
S. Spark, Mr. A. Bankier, Mr. W. J. Reid, 
Mr. M. S. Chambers, Mr. J. Stevenson, Hon. 
Horace Davis, Mr. R. Curtis, Mr. A. R. Lamb, 
Mr. F. J. Wilson, Mr. R. L. Walker, Mr. M. 
Kitchberger, Mr. F. Wiltenoom, Mr. H. Kent, 


Mr. H. Vaclier, Mrs. Vaclier, Dr. T. W. Bag- 
sliaw, Miss Block, Miss Fries, Miss C. Adams, 
Mr. T. W. Met 1 ill, Mr. C. A. Longfellow, Mr. E. 
E. Hubbard, Mr. H. Pallet, Mr. W. G. Moni- 
son, Count Folsler and servant, Captain Loitmau, 
I.R.N., Mr. D. Crowe, Miss KrobnUe, Miss Tay¬ 
lor, Mr. A. Sthombmg, Mr. D. W. Crawford, 
Mrs. Carl Bailey, Mrs. S. Milton, Mr. Jol in Mac- 
gregor. Mis. McBride and three cliildien, Mr. O. 
Johnson, Mr. W. Snell, R.N., Mr. C. M. Price, 
Mrs. E. Taylor, M. Miiron, Mr. B. J. F. 
Skeffington, and Mr. W. M. Tool in cabin. 

Pc Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru , for 
Shanghai and poits:—Mr. E. Mileur, Mr. and 
Mrs. Giimbie, Mr. Tsang P. Sung, Rev. and Mrs. 
Spaiham, and Miss Ida Tyler in cabin; Messrs. E. 
Anderson, Nomina, Tsuchiya, Yokola, Miss Yoko- 
ta, Messis. Fukuda, Tanaka, Aiima, and Hamada 
in second class, and 84 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Empress of Japan, for Van¬ 
couver, B C.:—Mr. and Mrs. Meinertzhagen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Page, family, and nurse, Mr. Allpoit, 
Mrs. Rose-Robinson, Mr. Awaya, Rev. Mr. Dear- 
ing, Mr. Brady, Mr. Cawthia, Lady Alexander, 
Miss Cargill, Mr. Butler, Mr. and Mrs. McCal- 
mont Hill, Captain Simmouds, Messis. Sydney, 
Jacomb, Goodheart, Miss Vancouil, Messrs. 
Lobbock, Reid, Hewett, Hayes, Hammond, Dr. 
Wliillemore, Mr. and Mrs. Bissetl-Snell, M r. and 
Mis. King, Mr. and Mrs. Burgess, Mr. and Mis. 
W. B. Waller, Mr. Canon Sustiam, Mr. Cobbam, 
and Miss Macintyre in cabin ; Mr. Saloii Kalo 
and 2 passengers in steei age. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai viA 
Kobe: —Raw Silk for France 476 bales; Waste Silk 
for France 54 bales. Ti easui e for Shanghai $9,500. 
Per Biitish steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco: — 
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Shanghai . 

Hongkong ... 
Yokohama. 

•K* Nf'tRCll. 

YORK . 

98 

45 

146 

11' 

'98 

45 

146 

Total. 

. — 

289 

— 

289 


Per British steamer Empress of Japan, for 
Vancouver, B.C.:— 


TEA. 

CHICAGO NKW YONK CACIflC 


Hongkong _ — 2 3 

Shanghai ... 1,401 1,288 3,608 170 6,467 

Nagasaki ... 29 — — — 29 

^y,°g°. *» o6 ° '»°S9 707 3 3,859 

Yokohama.792 1,451 121 — “,364 


T o‘al . 5.282 3,828 4,436 175 ,3.72, 

SILK. 


NEW YORE. OTH»R CITIES. TOTAL. 

Hongkong & Canton 14 . — . ,. 

Shanghai . 16 . — . ,6 


Total . 30 


30 


REPORTS. 

The Brilisli steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
repoils:—Left San Francisco the 20th May; had 
moderate westerly winds and sea throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 6th June at 
8.58 a.m. Time, 15 days, 22 hours, and 47 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, 1 eports :—Left Shanghai the 6th June at 
10.30 a.m. An ived al Nagasaki the 81I1 at 5 a.in.; 
experienced moderate to gentle noitlierly winds 
across the China Sea ; left Nagasaki the 8th at 5 
p.m. Ai rived at Kobe the loth al 6 30 n.m. and 
left the nth at noon. Anived al Yokohama the 
12th June at 3.30 p.m.; had fine weather with 
light variable winds during the voyage from Na¬ 
gasaki to port. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
E 'Strand, lepoits:—Left Hakodate the loth June 
at 2 p.m.; had light variable winds and fine wea¬ 
ther. Ai 1 ived al Oginoliama the nth at 0.30 p.m. 
and left the I2th at 4 a.in.; had light bieeze and 
fine weather and smooth sea during the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 13th June at 5.50 a.ni. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 

- —4 - 

IMPORT’S. 

There has been another week of steady business 
in Shirtings and Yams, with prices generally firm, 
but only occasionally lias any advance been ob¬ 
tained, as holders seem more inclined to reduce 
their slocks than to restrict business by raising 
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quotations. In Mousseline de Laiue a fair busi 
ness lias been doing at slightly better prices, and 
moderate sales of Turkey Reds have been repot ted. 
Velvets have improved in value somewhat, and 
there have been enquiiies for Italian Cloth but at 
pi ices considei ably below what holders are inclined 
to accept. Sales for the week compi ise the follow 
ing :—1,500 bales English Yarn, viz. 600 bales of 
ordinary single and 900 bales two folds; also 5 
bales Bombay Yarn, 35,000 pieces 9II1. Shillings, 
3,000 pieces 8^lb., 4,000 pieces T.-Cloths, 1,000 
pieces Velvet, 2,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 2,000 
pieces Victoria I.awns, 5,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laiue, 900 pieces Italian Cloth, and 3,000 pieces 
Blankets. 

COTTON PI EC It tJOOliS. 


Grey Sliir tings—8 J I' 1 .1 H t yds. 3y inches 
Grey Shirtings—gilt, 384 yds. ^5 iircttes 

I‘. Cloth—7lh, 34 yaids, 32 inches . 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yaids, 44 inches... 
Prints—Assorted,24 yaidc, joinclies... 
Cotton—Italians ami Sallee us I Hack, 32 

inches . ... 

t urkey Red*—ijto altti, 24/25 yards. 


Turkey Weds—24 to 3th, 24/25 yards. 
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to 

• 47* 
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to 

'•97* 

5-35 

to 

6,25 

0 55 

to 

0.70 

1 is 

to 

2.25 


Tin key Weds—34 to 4th, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches ...T. 

Velvets—lllack,35 yaids,aainclies ... 

Victoria l.aivns, 12 yaids, 42-3inches ... 
TatTachetan, 12 ya>ds, 43 inches 
Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2ft, 24/25 yards, joinches. 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.881, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 38), 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to 3.88s, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.88), 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

WOOLLENS. 


Plain Oi leans, 40 42 yards, 32 inches .. 

f 1 00 

1 


Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches best 

0-24! 

to 

28 

Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 
Medium. 

O. 20 

to 

*4 

Italian Cloth, 311 yards, 32 inches 
Common . . 

O 16 

to 

20 

Mousseline de Laiue—Crape, 2 | yards, 
31 inches . 

0 Hi 

to 

0 154 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 iii 5ft inches . 

0.30 

to 

0.45 

Cloths—Piesidr.-nts, 5 | id) 5ft inches ... 

° 47i 

to 

0-53* 

Cloth*—Union, 54 (a} 56 inches . 

0.30 

III 

0.60 

Blankets—Scarlet and Gieen, 4 to 3I III, 

per . 

». to 


•‘•39 


COTTON VAWNS. 


to 27 00 
to 28.25 
to 30.00 
to 31.50 
to 29 00 
1° 30 75 
to 33.00 
to 36 50 
to 34 50 
to 38.00 


Nos. 16/44, Oidinary..$24.00 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 27.25 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Heat. 28.50 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 29 50 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 28.00 

Nos. 28/32, Medium . 39.50 

Nos. 28'32, Good to best. 31.00 

Nos. 38/42, Medium to best . 35.00 

No. 32s, Two-fold . 13-5° 

No. 42s, Two-fold . 35.00 

Pm HACK. 

No. 20S, bomhay . 70.00 to 78 00 

No. ifis, bomhay . 70.00 to 77.00 

No*. 10/14, bomhay. — 

METALS. 

The Metal market continues remarkably quiet, 
but there are no quotable changes in values. 

Kiel bain, 1 inch . |2.8 o to 2 90 

Flat bais. i inch. 2.85 to 2 90 

Riiiiitil and aipiaie ii|> to ] inch . 2.80 to 2.90 

Nailrod, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small size. Nom. 


Iron Plates, assorted. 2.90 to 3.05 

Sheet Iron. 3.10 to 3.40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.20 to 6.40 

Wire Nails,assorted. 4.50 to 4.75 

Tin IMates, per hnx . 5.50 to 5.75 

Pig Iron, No. 3 . 1 .30 to 1.35 

1C EWOSKNE. 

A few small sales have been effected at late 
rates- Clearances have been fair. Stocks aie 
ample. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . *1.60 to 1.67! 

Comet. 1 62! to 1 65 

Devoe. 1 60 to 1.624 

Russian . 1.55 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

About 15,000 piculs all kinds sold, but mostly 
Browns, which, with the exception of Takao, are 
rather lower in value. Stock—all kinds—163,000 
piculs. 

PBH r 1 (III 1 , 

Brown Takao.. $4.15104.20 

Brown Daitong . 3.30104.10 

Brown Canton . 4 80 to 5.70 

Brown Java and Penang. 5 00 to 5.80 

White Wetined . 4.80107.25 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was dated the 5th instant, since 
which date tlieie has been but very little business 
done in this maiket, the total net settlements 
amounting to 134 piculs, divided thus :—Filatures 
52 piculs, Re reels 40 piculs, Kakeda 42 piculs. 
Diiect shipments by native Kaisha have been 76 
piculs bringing the week’s business up to 210 piculs. 


The business on record is of a hand-to-mouth 
chaiacter, no general demand, but lieie and theie 
are older has to be fillet! and, despite of the dif¬ 
ficulty to get tlie proper quality, it is done, which 
accounts for the settlements as stated above. 

As regards the new crop, nothing but the best of 
news can be given. Japanese groweis so far ap¬ 
peal disinclined to know much on the subject; now 
and then small damage is reported hei e and theie, 
but, on sliict inquiry these rumouis cannot be up¬ 
held, and the general opinion is that we shall have 
a much laiget crop than during the piescut season. 

A few boxes of new Filatures and Re reels have 
arrived, but so far no sales have taken place. 
Small lots of new Silk are now expected to anive 
from day to day, and within a week we may be 
able to give some reliable repoi is both as iegai ds 
quality and quantity of the next season’s outturn. 

Shipments during the week have been 622 bales, 
the Fiench mail steamer Oxus, on the 7th instant, 
taking 476 bales to Europe and the O. & O. 
steamer Gaelie ■ on the 91I1 instant, carrying 146 
bales to America. These shipments bring the 
present export figures to 33,943 piculs, against 
35,429 piculs last year and 41,193 piculs in 1889. 
Hanks .—Nothing done. 

Filatures .—With the exception of two parcels 
of fs<t Watarase at 8580, the settlements wece all 
of common quality tanging as low as $540. 

Re reels .—A few bales of Joshu Tengusha were 
bought at $555; the rest of the settlements con¬ 
sisted of common quality from §520 to $440. 

Kakeda .—Severals parcels of Daruma at $560 to 
$5674, mid one lot of Hana-musume at 8540, make 
up the bulk of the settlements, besides which a few 
hales of Red Flag changed hands at the latter quo¬ 
tation. 

It is impossible to make proper quotations, and 
therefoie all prices are withdiawn. 

QUOTA I IONS. 

11 a 11 kb—No. it. Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliinsliu) . Nom. — 

Hauled—No. 2 ( )oshu) . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. at (Sliinsliu). Nom. — 

Hanks—No. a) (Joslm). Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 3 . Nom. — 

Hanks—No. 3| . Nom. — 

Filutures—Extra 10/12 deniers. Nom. — 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. Nom. — 

Filatnies—No. I, 10/13 deniers . Nom. — 

Filatmes—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den... Nom. — 

Filatnies—No. 11, 13/ift, 14/17den... Nom. — 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . Nom. — 

Filatnies—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . Nom. — 

Filatures—No. 3, 1 4/20 deniets . Nom. — 

Re-reels—Extra . Nom. — 

Re-reels—(Osliu) Best No. 1 . Nom. — 

Re-ieels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers Nom. — 

Ke-ieeis—No. ij, 13/16, 14/17<1enieie> Nom. — 

Re-ieels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . Nom- — 

Re-reels—No. 2|, 14/18 deniers . Nom. — 

Re-reels—No. 3, • 4/20 dellieis . Nom. — 

Kakedas—Extra. Nom. — 

Kakedas—No. 1 ./. Noin. — 

Kakedas—No. it . Nom. — 

Kakedas—No. 2 . Nom. — 

Kakedas—No. 2t ..'.. Nom. — 

Kakedas—No. 3 . Nom. — 

Kakedas—No. 3* Nom. — 

Kakedas—No. 4 . Nom. — 

Oshu Sendai— No. 24 Nom. — 

llaniHtsuki—No. 1, 2 . Nom. — 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, |. Nom. — 

Sort a i—No. 24 . Nom. — 

Kxpoi t Khw Silk Tables to 12th June, i8qi :— 


Am 


<P e .. 
lien 


I «.i«i 


Bales 

Piculs 


•1 1H90 Ql 
IIhm. 
> 5.°67 
18,229 

33 i j &6 

33.943 


1HM9 90. 
Mai •>. 
14,802 
20,172 

34 974 
35.4*9 


} = 


35.500 

1,900 


1888-89. 

Mo ... 
21,260 
'9.547 

40,807 
4'.'93 

ouiii •. 

41 000 
850 


Noslii-ito—Joshu, Best . 85 to 

Noslii-ito — joslm, Good . 774 to 

Noshi-ito—joslm, Ordinary . 70 to 

Kiiiiso—Filature, Best selected. I to to 

Kihiso—I 1 ilatuie, Seconds. 100 to 

Kihiso—Oshti, Good to Best . — 

Kihiso—.Sliinsliu, Best. — 

Kihiso—Sliinsliu, Seconds . 55 to 

Kihiso—Joslm, Good to Fair . 50 to 

Kiiiiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 

Kihiso—liaciioji, Good . 45 to 

Kiiiiso—liaciioji. Medium tol.ovv. 324 to 

Kiiiiso—Neii. Good to Common . 15 to 

Vl.nvata—Go-id to Best ... 180 to 


S7i 

80 

75 

120 

,0 5 


60 

40 

3° 

40 

27* 

8 

190 


Kx|io 11 Table Waste Silk to 12th June, 1891 :— 


■S« . in 

11 18(5091. 

1889-90. 

1888-89. 


Pic n Li. 

Pi chi. a. 

I*'» l i t). 

Waste ^ill« .. . 

• 39,989 

27,091 

28,897 

Pierced ( 01:00ns. 

1,287 

2,190 

2,478 


3'.376 

29,281 

3'.375 


a.. 

f Hi li I. ft , 

PICUL*. 

Export from 1st July J 

‘ 3>.65° 

29,200 

3'.250 

Merit, 12th June. 

. 3.200 

4.9°° 

2,95° 

\ va liable Rii|i|>iir,. 10 dal 

C 34.S50 

34.'°° 

34.20° 

Exchange closes as 

follows : 

—Lond 

ON, 4111,': 


3 / 3 #» Documents, 3/3J ; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. 
$78^; 4111/s. U.S. $79*; Paris, 4111/s. fcs. 4.13; 
6111/s. tcs. 4.16. 

Estimated Silk Slock, I2lh June, 1891 : — 


Sr.ltleiiienls and l)it 
Export (mm 1st July 
Stock, 12th June . 1,600 

A vnitiil.l* snppiirs In dale 36,350 37 - 4 °° 41,850 

WASTE SILK. 

Absolute stagnation in this branch, total settle¬ 
ments during the week being but 6 piculs, divided 
thus :—Noshi I picul, Kihiso 5 piculs. 

The Oxus has taken 200 piculs Waste to Europe 
and one bale, 3 piculs, was shipped to America 
per steamer Gaelic, which shipments bring present 
export figures to 31,276 piculs, against 29,281 
piculs last year and 31,375 piculs in 1889. 

Quotations must be considered mostly nominal ; 
theie are a few buyeis who take small lots at full 
pi ices, but generally theie is no inclination to buy. 

quotations. 

Pieiced Cocoons—flood to Best.Nom. — 

Noshiilo—Eilatuie, Best .. — 

Noslii-ito—Filatme, Good .$135 to $140 

Ncshi-ito—Eilatuie, Medium . 120 to 130 

Nnshi-ito—Osh in, Good to Best . 130 to 140 

Noslii-ito—Sliinsliu, Best . — 

Noslii-ito— Sliinsliu, Good . 100 to 110 

Noslii-ito—Sliinsliu, Medium. — 

Noslii-ito—Uublm, Good to Best .. 130 to 


R*w. 

"ICHI. Willi. 

PICULS. 

Hanks . 

190 j Cocoons. 

40 







\aiteda . 

85 j Mawata . 


Jsnu . 

155 1 Sundries. 

70 

Vaysaain Kinds . 

10 


Total piculs _ 

.. 1,600 1 Total piciiia ... 

... 3,200 


TEA. 

Although at the close pi ices are somewhat easy, 
they have been well maintained generally, and a 
very large business continues to be done. Sup¬ 
plies come in freely, and first pickings of second 
crop are already to hand. The cup of grades 
now on the maiket is not equal to that of last year. 
Total settlements to June IOth are 132,323 piculs ; 
and stocks are :—Exti a Choicest and Choice 28,996 
piculs, Finest and Fine 41,531 piculs, Good Me¬ 
dium and Medium 38,690 piculs, and Good Com¬ 
mon and Common 23,106. 

I-IK PICUL. 

Extra Choicest.. — 

Choicest. $27 to 30 

Choice. 25 to 26 

Finest. 22 to 24 

Fine . 19 to 21 

Good Medium . ift to 18 

Medium . 14 to 15 

Good Common ... 12 to 13 

Common . 8 to 11 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has moved up a point or two dating 
the week, and is steady at the close. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 3/2J 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 3/3 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 3 3$ 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight. 3/3J 

On Paris—Bank sight... 4.05 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 4.15 

On Hongkong—Bank sight . ij°/ 0 dis. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 2 °/ 0 dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight. 72J 

On Shanghai—Private <0 days’ sight . 73 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand __ 77} 

On New York-Private 30 days’ sight. 79 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand .. 77j 
(Jn San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 79 
Silver . 441 


In One Handsome Volume, Royal 8vo, 30s. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN, 

Together with an Account of its Agricul¬ 
ture, Forestry, Mining, Arts, Tradk, 
an 11 Commerce. 

By Prof. J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. Illu¬ 
strated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and 
Native Fabrics. 

Alhenaum.—" Hy far the best book that has been written on 
modern Japan.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform in Size and Type. Second Edition. 
Price 25s. 

JAPAN: 

Travblsand Researches undertaken at the 

COST OK THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 

With Twenty Illustrations and Two Maps. 
Spectator .— " No existing work on Japan can pretend to vie 
with the present one in the fulness and accuracy with which the 
physiography, natural history, and togography of the conntry.” 

London: 

40' Hoddbr & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 

Fitted with KINGDOM'S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
The chief advantages are:— 

1. Wondeiful Economy of Fuel. 

2. H irst-class Workmanship. 

3. Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

6 . High rates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest sire suitable for carrying on yacliits of 40 tons and 
upwa'ds. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
Tugs, Stein Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
Sic-, Ac. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 

KINGDON PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 

Stock sizes, ij to 6 H.P. Hums less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other enuine 
Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng¬ 
land, i8qo, in competition open to all makers. 

Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND). 
LONDON OFFICE: 1 8 I, GUF.EN VICTORIA STREET, E.C- 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable bouse. ‘ Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address:—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegrams—“ Wad¬ 
ham,'London.” iy. June 28, 1890. 

KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 

B UGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other insects, 
are destroyed by.KEATiNO's Insect PowniR, which is quite 
harmless to Domestic Animals, in exterminating Beetle, the 
success of ti.is I’owder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean In application. 
Ask for and take no other than “ Keatino's Pownr.R,” as imita¬ 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins and Bottles. 

THE GREATEST WOHDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
p urity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled "The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries. in Abyssinia,” says—" I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
-*trd.cin,-s at the service of the sick, with advice grrtii-. ini 
short time I haJ many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable etfect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value," 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN 1 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

1* a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. j. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 187., says—“I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’* Ointment. I irave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la-t a tea 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining "stork.” 

S .ld by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 


YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS. AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stem Wheel'Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 



And see Umt each Jar bears Lam Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across tbo Label. 


/I f J finest and cheapest 

/ / CP S MEAT-FLAVOURING 

( / /- y STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

-jr-% made dis hes an d sauces. 

m\ Invaluable for India as 

if an Efficient Tonic in all 

T ° “»“•«" “ a Ml* 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Penchurch Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale by COCKING Sc Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
June 7th, 1890. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe¬ 
males, and t':e Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 



The Uuiveiaui Eemedy lor Acidity of tire Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
« Bilious Affections. 


AjINNEfORtfS' 

FLUID 

UMACNESIA / 

Sold Throughout the World. 

N.B.-ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 



Awaboeo Cold Medal Lpool Ihtern-l Exhibition, 1388. 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


T0BAC00S Ififiarff 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 

LIMITED, 

LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL BRANDS 
“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking: Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish' 

IN ALL USUAL S.ZCS. • 

PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

KatablUhed a Quarter of a Century. 


The most refined of all Ferfr. s. Sweet 
as the Rose itself. Imitated die world 
over, but equalled by none. 

ATKINSON S 

EAU DE COLOGNE 

is now imiv-rsally preferred to theUerniaa 
kind*, it is more fragrant, more l isting, 
and very much more refreshing. Use noue 
but Atkinson's, which is tue linest. 

Of ail Dealers. 

J. & E. ATKIN SO (4, 

24, Old Bond Street. London. 
CAUTION! Or 1 ) g, mine with ohiold-shane 

blue & yellow label & usu.1 Tr.de Mark, t 
bv 3 “ White Rose,* and address Ln fail. 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor f t ji, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ellacott Beale, of No. 58, Bluff, 
Yokohama.—S aturday, June ij, 1891, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the "Japan 
Weekly Mail” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee or good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager. 
and Cheques be madepavableto same: and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


Yokohama: Saturday, June 20, 1891. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa Takkhito returned 
to the capital on the 141I1 instant from Yokosuka 

Marquis Kuroda Nagashigk has taken his 
M.A. degree in the University of Cambridge. 

The grand festival of the Hive Shrine, Koji- 
machi, Tokyo, will be held on the 15th and 16th 
instant. 

Mr. Hayashi, hitherto Governor of Hyogo, has 
been appointed Vice-Minister of State for Fo¬ 
reign Affairs. _ 

The Yamato Kan. Captain Morooka, was des¬ 
patched on the 14th instant to protect Japanese 
interests in China. _ 

Viscount Kagawa, Grand Master of Services 
to H.I.M. the Empress, is at present confined 
to his residence by illness. 

The Prince Imperial visited the Tokyo Arsenal 
on the 14th instant at 9.30 a.m., and returned 
to the Palace about 2 p.m. 

Prince Konoye Atsumaro has been elected 
Chairman of the Committee for the revision of 
the Constitution of the Nobles’ Club. 


Mr. Utsumi, Prefect of Kanagawa, and Mr. 
Matsudaira, Prefect of Kumamoto, have been 
raised to first class chokunin rank. 

Mr. Iwasaki Yanosukk intends to construct 
extensive buildings on the old parade ground at 
Misakicho, Kanda, Tokyo, to be used as an 
industrial museum. 

A severe hail-storm visited the village of Ka¬ 
nazawa in the district of Kita-koma, Yamanashi 
Prefecture, on the afternoon of the 6th instant. 
It began to fall about 3 o'clock and lasted for 
30 minutes. Much damage was caused to 


barley, wheat, and mulberry-trees. The village 
of Sayukuchi in Iligashi-Yatsushiro district, 
of the same Prefecture, was visited by the storm 
about the same hour. 


Mr. Izawa Shuji, Director of the School of 
Music in Uyeno Park, and a Councillor of the 
Educational Department, was placed on the 
hishokti (retired) list on the 13th instant. 

The Russian Crown Prince has presented a 
sum of money amounting to 2,000 yen to a 
number of constables, who guarded the Prince 
in various parts of Japan during his visit to the 
Empire. 

The graduates of the late Mr. Nakamura’s in¬ 
stitution, who assembled in the capital to attend 
his funeral, have decided to erect a monument 
and to establish a library in memory of the de¬ 
ceased gentleman. 

Two new railway stations will be opened on the 
Tokaido line, on the x6th instant, one at Yasuki 
between the Okazaki and Karukaya Stations 
and the other at Yashu between the Yawata and 
Kusatsu stations. 

Fire broke out on the afternoon of the 6th 
instant, in a house at Nishi-sakurajima-mura, 
Kita-osumigori, Kagoshima, and before the 
flames could be subdued 22 buildings were 
destroyed. One woman was burned to death 
in the conflagration. 

Dr. Cargil G. Knott, Professor in the Science 
College of the Imperial University, left for home 
to-day in the steamer China, the term of his en¬ 
gagement in Japan having terminated. He was 
admitted to an audience of H.I.M. the Emperor 
on the 15th instant. 

Viscounts Shinagawa, Minister of Slate for 
Home Affairs, and Tanaka, Minister of State 
for Justice, have been raised to second class 
second grade from first class third grade, and 
Viscount Takashima, Minister of Stale for 
War, has been raised to second class second 
grade from second class third grade. 

Mr. Yamanouchi. a Secretary of the Imperial 
Household, and Assistant Chief of the Seclion 
of External AfFairs in the Imperial Household 
Department, was permitted by the Decorations 
Board on the nth instant to accept and wear 
decorations conferred on him by the King of 
Siam and the Sultan of Turkey. 

A telegram from Tomioka (Joshu) reports 
that the Tomioka Filature was offered for sale 
by public tender on the 151U instant. Only two 
tenders were handed in, one {yen 13.570) by 
Mr. Katakura Kentaro, and the other {yen 
13,125) by Mr. Kishi Kasuke, both of whom 
are residents of Shinano, Nagano Prefecture. 
No sale took place, the prices offered being be¬ 
low the reserve {yen 55,000). 


Two soshi named Abe Gorokuro, a heimin of 
Shizuoka Prefecture, and Igarashi Hachiro, a 
shizoku of Fukuoka Prefecture, were sentenced 
on the 15th instant, in the Tokyo Local Couit 
to major confinement for three and two months 
respectively on a charge of having forced an en¬ 
trance into the residence of Mr. Seki Naohiko, 
editor of the Nicht Nichi Shimbun, and a mem¬ 
ber of the Lower House, and behaved themselves 
in a disorderly manner. 


A special meeting of the Cabinet was held on 
Saturday, the 13th inslant, and was attended by 
Counts Malsukata, Goto, and Oki, Viscounts 
Kabayama, Enomolo, Takashima, and Tanaka, 
and Mr. Mutsu, by whom the revision of the 
Regulations as to the reorganization of the Go¬ 


vernment and the estimates for the 25th fiscal 
year were discussed. Mr. Shirane, Vice-Minister 
for Home Afiairs, Viscount Okabe, Vice-Minister 
of the Foreign Department, and Mr. Hayashi, 
Governor of Hyogo, were also present at the 
meeting. 

Mr. Shimizu Masatoshi, a resident of Ichi- 
kawamura, Takatagori, Hiroshima Prefecture, 
has discovered a method of obtaining acetic acid 
from trees such as the oak, willow, fir, and 
chestnut. Mr. Shimizu can obtain 25 bottles, 
each of three go {one g0=5^ ounces), of 
the acid from 100 kivamme (one kwamme= 
8ilbs.) of timber, each bottle of the value of 
about 25 sen. By adding a bottle of this acid 
to one io (one to — a little over 3^ gal.) of water, 
a very delicate vinegar suitable for table use 
is made. The refuse of the trees can be con¬ 
verted into 25 kwatnme of charcoal through the 
ordinary process. 

During March last the Oji Paper Mills, the 
Yukosha, the Kobe Paper Mills, the Yokkaichi 
Paper Mills, and the Fuji Paper Mills manu¬ 
factured 1,308,898.49 kin, or about 1,745,198 
pounds of paper, the sales during the period 
amounting to 1,130,532.09 kin, or a little over 
1,507,376 pounds. Classifying the different 
varieties, we find that of ordinary printing 
paper, 1,035,178.49 kin were manufactured and 
840,298.59 kin sold; of superior printing paper, 
14,852.10 kin were manufactured and 15,598.00 
kin sold ; of coloured paper, 6,139.00 km were 
manufactured and 6,223.00 kin sold; of wrap¬ 
ping paper, 113,508.10 kin were manufactured 
and 112,191.50 kin sold; and of miscellane¬ 
ous kinds, 139,221.00 kin were manufactured 
and 155,821.00^/;/ sold. 

An Osaka telegram dated the 12th instant re¬ 
ports that the members of the Osaka City Coun¬ 
cil despatched on the nth instant a telegraphic 
message to the Home Minister asking that Mr. 
Nishimura, Governor of Osaka, should not be 
transferred to any other position, and also to 
Mr. Nishimura desiring him to remain in his 
present post. A later telegram states that Mr. 
Otniwa, President, and several members of the 
Osaka City Assembly, held a meeting the same 
day and decided to send a telegram to the Home 
Minister asking that Mr. Nishimura should not 
be transferred from Osaka. Mr. Taniguchi, a 
member of the Osaka City Council, and Mr. 
Omiwa were to start for the capital on the 13th 
instant to make a personal application to the 
Home Minister in the same sense. 

Trade continues in a satisfactory condition 
generally, and the improved tone of the markets 
and of prices have been maintained. The low 
offers made by holders of the productions of 
Japanese mills have killed the Bombay Yarn 
trade, and affected English spinnings to some 
• extent. Prices, however, have remained steady 
and firm for English Yarns, of which sales in¬ 
clude a fair quantity, as well as a moderate 
amount of Shirtings and a variety of other Piece- 
goods. Metals are still very quiet, and Kero¬ 
sene is dull, with but little enquiry. There 
has been a large business in White Sugar, 
but Browns are hardly looked at. and are 
lower in value. The principal Export has 
not yet come forward in quantities suffi¬ 
cient to make a market, but the few transactions 
that have been put through show new Silk to be 
about 15 per cent, cheaper at the opening of 
this season than that of last. The Tea trade 
has not been quite so active, but prices have 
been well maintained. Second crop leaf is now 
in full supply, and total settlements to date are 
20,000 piculs more than at same peiiod last 
year. Exchange has advanced a point or two 
on the week, and quotations close fairly firm. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

THK MINISTERS OF HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

It is the opinion of the Jiyu that the Otsu 
affair and the Otsu affair only must be held 
responsible for the resignations of Count Saigo 
and Viscount Aoki. The Radical organ arrives 
at this conclusion thus:—When the news of the 
attempt on the life of the Czarevitch reached 
the Emperor, His Majesty, deeply pained, 
summoned Count Ito to the Palace, and, after 
consultation with him, issued the Rescript of 
the nth of May, commencing with the words 
“ Chin oyobi seifu shim min wa ktkuhin no 
Zairei wo tnolie ,” &c. (While we’, our Govern¬ 
ment and our subjects were preparing to receive 
our national guest with all ceremony, &c). 
The words “national guest” occurring in this 
proclamation imparted to the affair an interna-, 
lional signification, and the responsibility for 
the occurrence at Otsu was thus placed on the 
shoulders of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
Minister of Home Affairs being, of course, 
equally responsible for the protection of the 
Imperial guest. Hence nothing remained for 
Count Saigo and Viscount Aoki but resignation. 
This strikes us as a subtle attempt to exhibit 
Count Ito in the light of the Minister-maker and 
Miiiister-marrer of the occasion. According 
to the Jiyu's theory, His Majesty, with the 
advice of the President of the House of Peers, 
ordered a Rescript to be drafted in such terms 
that it involved the resignation of the Minister 1 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Responsibility is 
often a shadowy thing, but surely it reached the 
extreme limits of tenuity when it connected Vis¬ 
count Aoki with the Otsu incident. 


PROFESSOR C. G. KNOTT. 

The Emperor has been pleased to confer on 
Professor C. G. Knott, of the Imperial Univer¬ 
sity, the Fourth Class Decoration of the Rising 
Sun. It will be inferred that this distinction 
marks Professor Knott's departure from Japan, 
and the inference, we regret to say, is only loo 
correct. After seven years’ tenure of the chair 
of Physics in the Imperial University, Professor 
Knott’s place is to be taken by a Japanese. 
Such changes are, of course, inevitable. The, 
Japanese are gradually qualifying to dispense! 
altogether with foreign assistance in their schools 
and colleges. But while from this point of 
view there may be grounds for congratulation, 
it is impossible not to regret that a man of 
Dr. Knott's exceptional ability and attainments 
should no longer give his services to the cause of 
education in Japan. The reputation his talents 
have earned for him in this country is a source 
of pride to his nationals and of just satisfaction 
to himself, and his active mind no less than j 
his untiring enthusiasm will be seriously missed : 
by the learned societies which owe so much to | 
his cooperation. Not alone in the field of! 
scientific research, but also as a writer he pos¬ 
sesses rare gifts. His epitomes of the Asiatic 
Society’s proceedings, before that body de¬ 
prived itself of his services in obedience to a 
romantic phantasy, used to he models of com¬ 
pendiousness and lucidity. The driest subject 
became in his hands interesting and attrac¬ 
tive. Much, however, as we shall regret and 
miss his departure for selfish reasons, we 
cannot pretend to think that he does not 
act wisely in leaving Japan. There is no 
future for a foreigner in the Japanese service, 
and there can be none until the conditions 
are radically changed. With Dr. Knott’s 
gifts a successful, and, we venture to think, 
a brilliant career is assured in his own 
country, where the rewards of merit come in a 
solid and permanent shape. Dr. Knott will 
have the honour of being received by the Em¬ 
peror in farewell audience on Monday, and left 
Tokyo by the 3.30 train on Friday afternoon, to 
sail the following day by the China. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES. 

Mr. Hayashi Tadasu, Governor of Hyogo, has 
accepted the post of Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Vixcmint Okabe, the present holder 
of the latter position, is gazetted a Minister 


Plenipotentiary. Mr. Hayashi's successor at 
Hyogo is Mr. Su. Chief Secretary of the Cabi¬ 
net. Another change, decided by the Cabinet 
on the 13th inst., is that of Mr. Nishimura, Gover¬ 
nor of Osaka, to the Vice-Ministry of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, the present 
holder of which is Mr. Ishida. Mr. Nishimura is 
succeeded at Osaka by Mr. Yamada, Governor of 
Fukushima Prefecture. The new Vice-Mini¬ 
ster of Foreign Affairs is an official of con¬ 
siderable service. In December, 1885, fie was 
transferred from the Department of Public 
Works to be Chief of the Bureau of Archives in 
the Cabinet, and in March of the following year 
he became Chief of the Bureau of Posts in the 
Department of Communications, from which 
position he was transferred, in December, 1888, 
to the Governorship of Kagawa Prefecture, 
where he served until his appointment to Hyogo 
Prefecture in December, 1889. Mr. Hayashi 
speaks English fluently, and has always been 
a favourite with Japanese and foreigners alike. 


BEWARE OF CONDENSED MILK. 

Last Monday, after attending the funeral of Mr. 
Ballard, in Kobe, the Rev. N. W. Utley and wife, 
of the Kwan Sei Gakkuin, took tea with Dr. 
S. H. Wainwright and family at their residence 
in Palmore Institute. Ice cream was served 
and partaken of, and no inconvenience was ex¬ 
perienced until the following morning about 
one o'clock, when both families were taken 
seriously ill. Dr. Wainwright first awoke suffer¬ 
ing intensely, and found his wife to be in the 
same condition. They lay suffering, not being 
able even to call the servants. At the same 
hour of the night Mr. Utley and his wife were 
also taken violently ill. Dr. Kin was summon¬ 
ed and has been constantly with them ever 
since. Up to this (Wednesday) they are but 
little belter, and some fears have been express¬ 
ed about their recovery, though the doctors think 
the chances are in their favour. The ice 
cream was undoubtedly the cause of the ill¬ 
ness, as it has since been learned that a servant 
made the cream out of a can of condensed milk 
that was opened several days previously. 


FIRK IN GENSAN. 

A fire of disastrous dimensions occurred at 
Gensan in Korea on the 141I1 of last month. It 
broke out at one o’clock in the afternoon, anil 
the day being calm no fears of the flames 
spreading were at first entertained. Possibly 
this feeling of security led to perfunctory action, 
for by degrees the conflagration gained ground, 
and 239 houses had been completely destroyed 
and 54 partially burned before the fire could be 
extinguished at seven o'clock in the evening. 
The people thus deprived of their homes and 
shops were, for the most part, in the humblest 
circumstances, and the distress is reported to 
have been terrible. The Japanese settlers came 
forward at once and contributed 25 koku of rice, 
which was distributed among a thousand people, 
the occupants of 192 houses. A place for boil¬ 
ing the rice was also made by the Japanese 
within the devastated area. The gratitude 
evinced by the Koreans for this timely aid is 
said to have been profound. 


NEW CHURCH AT OSAKA. 

The Hyogo News reports the ceremony of con¬ 
secrating a new church at Osaka, the Sei 
Kyushu Kyokai. The consecration rites were 
performed by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bickersleth. 
“The new church is erected on the site of the 
one which was burnt down by the disastrous 
conflagration which occurred in September last, 
at a cost of about $2,500. Of this sum 82,250 
has already been raised, the Japanese contribut¬ 
ing freely, while Bishop Bickersleth, to com¬ 
memorate the year of the synod of the Church 
in Japan, gave the chancel and chancel furni¬ 
ture in addition to a subscription of 8100. The 
old church was built in 1883, the nucleus of the 
congregation being formed by 11 adults and 5 
children leaving the older and flourishing Tri¬ 
nity Church. Since that time the membership 
has steadily increased, so that out of 180 com¬ 
municants on Sunday 150 were Japanese. The 


total church membership last year was about 
180, of whom 118 are regular attendants, ri 
11011-regular, 18 have left for the interior to 
engage in Church work, 22 have lett Osaka 
and joined other churches, and 14 have left 
Osaka for their native villages. The church is 
not absolutely self-supporting, but is on a fair 
way to being so. The native Christians defray 
the expenses of public worship and of keeping 
the building in order, besides contributing $10 
a month to the support of an incumbent, while 
the Trinity Church congregation contribute 
815 a month to support their pastor. This year 
probably more will be contributed. The ac¬ 
counts of the churches in Osaka are looked 
after by a Council composed of representatives 
from each church, the Ven. Archdeacon Warren 
being president of the Council—he is the only 
foreigner on it—as representing the C.M.S., 
which annually contributes to the four churches 
a sum of $500. The new church, which is 
a neat little structure, accommodates about 200 
people. It consists of a nave and two side 
aisles, with a chancel, the aisles being separated 
from the nave by an arcade of circular pillars 
and five arches, with clerestory windows over. 
Adjoining The chancel is a good-sized vestry, 
while at the entrance to the church is a spacious 
porch. The building is of wood frame with 
plaster, the arches being formed of wood coated 
with plaster, and having mouldings of hard white 
plaster. The roof is an open timber one, with curved 
pieces under the lie-beams, supported by corbels 
and small circular columns between the arches 
of the arcade. The windows are filled in with 
cusped tracery in wood, the style of the whole 
being a faint portrayal of that of the late 15th 
century. Mr. A. N. Hansel, F.R.I.B.A., archi¬ 
tect of Kobe and Osaka, drew up the designs and 
superintended the construction of the edifice 
gratuitously as his subscription to the work.” 


THE TROUBLES IN CHINA. 

A correspondent writes to us ( N. C. Daily 
News) from Nanking under date the 4th inst. : 
—All is quiet here at present, but there are con¬ 
stant rumours of further trouble. The people 
say: “The Catholics must go.” Perhaps to 
others they say: “The Protestants must go.” 
So long as affairs are uusetiled at Wuhu, there 
\rill be disquiet here. As to the question touch¬ 
ing a desire for rebellion on the part of the 
Ko-lao Hui, I can only report the opinions of 
others. This is the view of nearly every China¬ 
man with whom I have talked, whether of offi- 
cals or the people. But the Chinese delight in 
rumours and these lose nothing as they travel. 
I have been gravely told that there are between 
20 and 30 millions of members in this society 
and that the Governor-General is one of them. 
Some time before your leader upon this subject 
appeared I heard several Chinamen advance the 
theory that the attack on foreigners was a mere 
pretence, the desire being to involve China in a 
foreign war and thus make the way easy for the 
overthrow of the dynasty. Of course the matter 
is not talked about very openly, but when the 
question comes up men speak their opinions 
freely. Two of our number were warned the 
other day, however, by a company of soldiers 
that if they didn’t stop talking about the Ko-lao 
Hui thev would “ eat bitterness.” The matter 
has evidently been brewing for some time. Se¬ 
veral months ago a personal teacher employed 
by one of our number living north of the liver 
gave up his situation because he understood 
there was an attack soon to be made upon 
foreigners, and he did not wish to be associated 
with them. Another teacher not long ago 
told the missionary employing him that there 
would be a rebellion soon. All these are mere 
straws, but they indicate the feeling of the 
people. One circumstance may lend some 
colour to the theory of blackmail. The late 
Viceroy kept a large number of men upon the 
pay-roll for whom there was no need. It is 
said by the Chinese that he was paid to do so. 
It may be they were Ko-lao-Hui men. Liti 
Kun-yi has turned theiji out, which might be 
the cause of a rumpus here. This, however, can 
hardly explain the attempts to stir up trouble 
outside the district ruled by the Viceroy. The 
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drought which still continues threatens to com¬ 
plicate matteis. The Viceroy and other officials 
have been out several times to pray for rain and 
yesterday the Viceroy went again on foot. A 
“dragon” that was placed in the temple last 
week to be worshipped died shortly after the 
service, which might well alarm a superstitious 
Chinaman. Still the Governor is a strong 
man. and seems to have his army well in 
hand. Rebellion will not be easy and may 
not be attempted after the recent experiences. 


A SINGULAR STORY. 

The following paragraphs, which we take from 
the columns of the Hyogo News, are of too ex¬ 
traordinary a character to be passed over in 
silence :— 

In connection with the visit of the Czarewiich a curious 
story, for the truth of which our informant vouches, is 
being circulated, it is said that as a matter of curtesy 
toe Russian i rince wiied from China asking permission to 
lane his fleet around Ua.oshima. As a matter of fact no 
such pc mission was needed, but the request was made 
through the Russian Minister at Tokyo to avoid giving 
offence. 

Interesting is the sequel. With the arrogance, which 
recently has had so tremendous a fall, the Japanese re¬ 
fused permission for any but the Prince’s own vessel to 
visit Kagoshima, whereupon the Russian Minister coolly 
informed them that the oilier vessels would accompany the 
Pa mint Azova, and that the Japanese would stop them at 
their peril. Of course the Japanese gave way, but the 
lessor w.is a much-needed one It is reported that the 
wholesale resignations resulted from this incident. 

With what object, other than that of wanton 
mischief-making, such paragraphs are publish¬ 
ed, we are at a loss to conceive. The ignorance 
of a writer who imagines that foreign war- 
vessels are at liberty to enter Japanese unopened ! 
ports without permits from the Japanese Go-j 
vernment, is only equalled by his recklessness | 
in attributing to the Russian Representative in 
Tokyo conduct which would immediately and 
inexcusably imperil the friendly relations lie-; 
tween the two empires. The story, we need 
scarcely say, is absolutely untrue. At an early 
date the Japanese Government decided that no 
permit need be carried by any ships of war ac¬ 
companying the Czarwitch, so long as they did 1 
not visit unopened ports independently of the! 
Imperial Party. Further, it had always been 
contemplated that a Japanese squadron should 
escort the Russian squadron in Japanese waters 
as a matter of courtesy, and to the Admiral 
commanding the Japanese ships authority was 
entrusted to issue permits enabling any of the 
Russian vessels to visit unopened ports inde¬ 
pendently of the Prince Imperial. All this was 
made clear by the vernacular press in April, 
for intelligence was then published that the 
Minister of State for the Interior had issued in¬ 
structions to Local Authorities directing that if 
a Russian ship visited an unopened port with a 
permit from the Japanese Admiral, her olficers 
and men should be allowed to land, and treated 
with hospitality and consideration. Tims an 
affair which, in truth, furnished opportunity 
only for the display of mutual friendliness and 
courtesy, is perverted by the informant of the 
journal quoted above into an example of need¬ 
less incivility on the one side and rude menace 
on the other. 


JAPAN IN “CHAMBER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA.” 

The nintli volume of “ Chamber’s Encyclopae¬ 
dia" contains an excellent article on Japan 
from the pen of Professor J. M. Dixon of the 
Imperial University. Filling ten of the closely 
printed pages of this widely known work, 
the article supplies a mass of well digested 
and carefully marshalled information. There 
are twenty-one minor headings, each of which is 
almost monographic so far as the purposes of 
such a work are concerned. That Professor 
Dixon would write accurately and exhaustively 
was to be expected, but he deserves to be spe¬ 
cially complimented for the judicial spirit dis¬ 
played by him in treating the vexed branches of 
his subject. His sense of proportion doubtless 
restrained him from entering into any elaborate 
discussion of the questions that have occupied 
so prominent a place in the field of the foreign 
residents’ vision during the past ten years, but 
he manages to convey a succinct and impartial 
idea of the situation in the following paragraph: 
—“In 1887 the negotiations for a revision of 


the treaties were broken off owing to an outbreak 
of popular dissatisfaction with the guarantees 
demanded by the seventeen foreign powers act¬ 
ing in conceit. This breakdown was followed 
by a distinct conservative reaction in the nation, 
in no way seriously affecting the steady progress 
of Western institutions, but marking a more 
cautious attitude and a more critical spirit. In 
the spring of 1889 the combination of treaty 
powers was broken through, by the action first 
of the United States and then of Germany and 
Russia, who formed treaties on their own ac¬ 
count, abolishing extraterritoriality and sanc¬ 
tioning mixed residence under certain mild 
restrictions. These treaties were to come into 
force in 1890. Mexico, not*a treaty power, had 
also arranged an independent treaty in Novem¬ 
ber, 1888. Other powers prepared to follow. 
But a strong opposition having sprung up, the 
Kuroda Cabinet found itself unable to carry out 
the scheme, and treaty revision was once more 
shelved. This is the close of die first epoch in 
the modern history of Japan, following on the 
heels of the promulgation of a popular constitu¬ 
tion, February nth, 1889.” It is not the busi¬ 
ness of a writer for an encyclopaedia to indulge 
in speculations, but we cannot help wishing that 
Mr. Dixon had added the forecast of so impartial 
an observer as to the circumstances under which 
the present epoch of Japan's modern history 
will close. His analysis of Japanese character 
is as follows :—“ The Japanese have many ex¬ 
cellent qualities: they are kindly, courteous, 
law-abiding, cleanly in their habits, frugal, and 
possessed with a high sense of personal honour 
which makes sordidness unknown. This is as¬ 
sociated, moreover, with an ardent patriotic 
spirit, quite removed from factiousness. No¬ 
where are good manners and artistic culture so 
widespread, reaching even to the lowest. On 
the other hand, the people are deficient in moral 
earnestness and courage, which leads to corrup¬ 
tion in social life and institutions. It is only 
when matters have become intolerable that dis¬ 
cipline is enforced by the use of Draconian 
methods. An utter lack of chivalry towards 
women is an unpleasing feature of tiie national 
life. Civic courage has also to be developed.” 

“the happy taotai.” 

The poets that once graced the columns of the 
Chinese Times have transferred their music to 
the columns of the North China Herald. Here 
is an example, clever, and in every respect de¬ 
lightful :— 

Who in the happy Taotai ? Who is he 
That every Graduate should wish to be? 

He is the court that blit>dIdoth dispense 
Justice—in cases which involve no pence. 

The cultured conjurer of phrases neat 
That melt stern proclamation into sweet 
Admonishing* ; who quotes a classic text. 

Lest native men of ieiters should be vext. 

He is the orphan of maturer years. 

Who for a sire or dam no longer fears, 

‘I hrust in reluctant private life, to mourn ; 

Griefs borne m idleness are doubly borne ! 

Whom neither famine nor the floods annoy. 

Nor lawless malice of the K’o Lao Hui; 

Who waits expectant for the hour to strike. 

That “ China's sorrow ” brings him leave to dike. 
And hath in such a river bansing plann'd 
To find Pactolus with its golden sand. 

He is the suave, sententious lu»t that cheers 
With sanguine nothingness the willing ears 
Of wand’ring Royalty, content to be 
1 he guest of none mure highly placed than he. 

He is the shrewd hnaticier who adjusts 
Indemnities with charitable trusts. 

And of the misplaced largesse of the world 
Compounds for insults bv hi- rabble hurled ; 

Whom, for his zeal, the higher powers than!: 

With coral button of the second rank. 

This is the happy Taotai, this is he 
That every graduate should wish to be. 


THE EMPEROR OP GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Germany’s Cabinet Order to 
the Minister for War on the occasion of Von 
Moltke’s death, was as follows:—“ According 
to God’s unsearchable wisdom, Field-Marshal 
General Count von Moltke was called away 
from this life last evening. Deeply moved, I 
see the aged hero, my true friend and counsel¬ 
lor, torn from my side. I mourn with deepest 
pain the irreparable loss that, with me, my 
army and the whole German Fatherland have 
suffered. All honour he to his memory, which 
will continue to live ineffaceable on the pages 
of the history of the world, and will retain alive 
for future generations the picture of the deep 
thinker, the great general. Up to his last 


breath the deceased served my illustrious an¬ 
cestors and myself with retiring simplicity, 
unselfish adhesion to duty, and constant loyalty, 
and reaped untold deserts by his eminent gifts 
and brilliant deeds both in victorious wars and 
in the quiet labours of peace, for the sake of the 
glory of the army and the welfare of the Father- 
land, whose gratitude will never die out.” 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 

An expert in postage stamps is the latest pro¬ 
duction of Japan, according to the Yomiuri 
Shimbun. His name is Sakai Waichiro, and 
his place of residence, Kiu-hoji-machi, Shiusai- 
bashi, Osaka. He began to collect stamps and 
learn to judge them four or five years ago, and 
he is now said to have been employed by a firm 
in St. Louis as a collector and examiner of the 
stamps of all nations. The Yomi-uri adds that 
no one has yet succeeded in putting together 
the postage stamps of the whole world, and that 
if anyone did succeed, his collection would be 
worth many tens of thousands of yen. 

• 

• • 

We read in another journal, the Tokyo 
Shimpo, that a tradesman, by name Yoshizawa, 
residing at No. 5, Konyacho in the Kanda dis¬ 
trict of Tokyo, is busily engaged collecting old 
post-cods, envelopes, and so forth. For a 
hundred perfect specimens of the brick-red 
double post-cards with vermilion borders, issued 
in 1873. he pays a hundred and fifty yen. All 
other postage stamps and covers of the Meiji 
era are readily purchased for purposes of export. 
Among all the crazes that have graced or dis¬ 
graced this nineteenth century none is more 
perplexing 10 the uninitiated than the collecting 
of postage stamps. Probably the occupation 
has some charms if one could only divine them, 
but from a rational point of view rabbits, roses, 
or even pigs seem preferable objects of dilet¬ 
tantism. 


A COMPOSITION. 

Here is an essay written by a little Japanese 
lad in a certain country school. We give it 
verbatim, not for the sake of its baiting English, 
but for reasons which need not be explained to 
those capable of appreciating them :— 

Spring, June 8th, 1891. 

I have keen lately in a boat under a hill for mv study. 
On the last of those days, 1 jumped up and looked, once on 
the hill: the heaven, is pure, blue, and clear, in which the 
warm and delicate golden sun is sending down his light 
unto his child (meaning the Earth evidently] As I gazed 
down the Face of the child whose face, which inclines to 
c.-ld on account of giving up gradually his own heat that, 
when he was born between his fathei and mother he was 
bestowed by them, which, I supposed will be yellow and 
wrinkled, I surprised for the preceeuing supposition was 
converse and opposite: the hair is green, the lake is clear 
and cheerful, a fishing tongue is wandering about the 
lake, the lips are singing their songs, and the beautiful 
cheeks are dotted with pink or red colours the nice face. 


INSTRUCTIONS ISSUBD BV THE NEW MINISTER 
OF STATE FOR HOME AFFAIRS. 

His Excellency Viscount Shinagawa, the 
new Minister of State for Home Affairs, ad¬ 
dressed the following instructions to Local Offi¬ 
cials and Police throughout the empire on the 
15th instant:—“Although my want of ability 
and the weak state of my health disqualify me 
for the proper discharge of the duties of Mini¬ 
ster of Slate for Home Affairs, I have resolved, 
in deference to the gracious mandate of our 
Imperial Sovereign, to assume the functions of 
that important post. By earnest attention I 
hope to establish touch with all classes, and to 
show my gratitude for His Majesty’s favour. 
The Local Government system is the pivot of 
the domestic polity. Local autonomy is the 
basis of national organization. To make this 
basis firm, attention must be paid to the deve¬ 
lopment of genuine strength rather than to the 
elaboration of externals. The system of Local 
Government has hardly reached the stage of 
practical inception and has by no means at¬ 
tained completion. Steps must be taken 
to foster the spirit of autonomy, and to ex¬ 
tend the actuality of the system. To pre¬ 
serve social order and public tranquillity is the 
function of the police. A constable’s prime duty 
in the presence of an emergency or at a moment 
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of crisis is to choose wisely between leniency 
and severity; to count himself before every¬ 
thing as a guard ; to avoid the habit of employ¬ 
ing his authority oppressively ; to treat all per¬ 
sons fairly and benevolently, taking these two 
principles as guides in his every-day practice. 
Constitutional institutions have been inaugura¬ 
ted. Administration by law has become an ac¬ 
complished fact. The provisions of law have 
at length been brought to fullness. Administra¬ 
tive expenses have increased, but that is inevi¬ 
table. Nevertheless, administrative progress 
must keep pace with the development of mate¬ 
rial resources. Strict economy has to be made 
a prime object; external adornment avoided, 
and the growth of the national strength fostered. 
The aim of the executive is to advance the pub¬ 
lic interests. The achievement of that aim 
depends upon the conduct of officials, and it is 
essential that they should recognise the fact. 
Such are the general objects of domestic ad¬ 
ministration. Its details will be shown accord¬ 
ing to circumstances and occasion. The Home 
Department stands to the localities in the posi¬ 
tion of a head to a body. Unless the channels 
of moral communication between the two be 
uninterrupted, administration cannot be suc¬ 
cessful. Therefore I offer this explanation, 
trusting that it will be clearly' understood.’' 


THE BftUlTAB LE LIKE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, the 
originator of the Tontine system of life assur¬ 
ance, has sent to Japan a representative, Mr. 
J. T. Hamilton, to bring its advantages under 
the notice of the public. Such a step is only in 
keeping with the enterprise of the Society, and 
with the wonderful position it has taken among 
the insurance corporations of the world. The 
Equitable, we find, carries .£36,513,354 of new 
assurance; f\ 31,461,805 of assurance in force'; 
has a premium income of ^5,319,221, and a 
surplus of ^*4,733.557, the percentage of as¬ 
sets to liabilities being £127. The American 
company which came next to the Equitable 
at the end of 1889, had £31,583,851 of new as¬ 
surance; £117,883,206 of assurance in force; 
a premium income of £4,943,304, a 

surplus of £2,011,927, its percentage of 
assets to liabilities being £108. To quote from 
a brochure issued by the society, we find that 
taking the latest returns of the forty British 
companies reporting the largest amount of 
new business written, and adding the new 
business of all these forty companies to¬ 
gether, we reach a total of £28,864,938. 
The excess of the business of the Equitable, 
for a single year, over the total new busi¬ 
ness of these forty companies is, therefore, 
nearly eight million pounds sterling. * * * 

“ Among the improvements in American life as¬ 
surance, none have done more to revolutionise 
the practise or stimulate the business than the 
adaptation by the Equitable Society, nearly twenty 
years ago, of the Tontine principle to the accumu¬ 
lation and distribution of bonuses. The improve¬ 
ment was designed to meet three criticisms which 
had previously been made against life assurance: 

First—That large profits were realized by the re¬ 
presentatives of those policy-holder-! who died early, 
but who had paid comparatively little, while those 
who lived longer paid more and received less in pro- ; 
portion to tbei? contributions. 

Second—That an assurance policy on the life plan, 
the cheapest and, therefore, the only available form of 
assurance to a Urge number, could never be terminated 
1 without a sacrifice except upon the death of the assured. 

Thin!—That notwiihstanding the incidental loss, 
many persons, for trifling causes, allowed their policies 
to laj.se, where, if additional inducements or special 
rewards were offered to those who continued, the 
widows or estates of in <ny assurers would secure bene¬ 
fits which would otherwise be often lost to them. 

The system was attacked by nearly every com¬ 
pany then in active business, but has since 
been adopted by every leading company in the 
United States and Canada , and by companies 
in Great Britain and Australasia; and to-day, 
this system is popular throughout the civilised 
world. Thousands of the Society’s Tontine 
policies have matured during recent years, and 
have returned larger profits than can be shown 
under any other form of Life Assurance ; and 
the publication of the results has greatly in¬ 


creased the business of the Society. * * * 

Under the Free Tontine policy the assured 
lias absolute freedom as to travel, residence, 
and occupation after one year from the time of 
assurance. The Society will not accept those 
already engaged in dangerous occupations or 
already residing in tropical regions at the 
ordinary rates. They wiil be charged extra 
rates, and those contemplating dangerous travel 
or occupation will be prevented by the one year 
of probation from insuring under this form, 
except at extra rates. Those, however, who 
happen casually to undertake such dangerous 
travel or occupation, after having been assured, 
will enjoy absolute freedom and protection with¬ 
out the payment of any extra premium, but an 
extra charge is, of course, made for military 
and naval service in time of war. Every' 
free Tontine Policy may be surrendered at 
any time after being three years in force, and a 
paid-up policy issued in lieu thereof for a liberal 
amount, duly fixed by the rule laid down in the 
statutes of the Slate of New York. In the case 
of Limited Premium Life policies and Endow¬ 
ment Policies, after premiums for three years 
have been paid, Paid-up Assurance is granted 
for as many parts (fifths, tenths, fifteenths, 
twentieths, &c., as the case may be) of the 
original amount assured as there shall have 
been complete annual premiums received by 
the Society. For example, a 10-years Endow¬ 
ment Policy for £io,oco may be surrendered 
after three years for a paid-up policy for three- 
tenths, or £3,000; after four years, for four- 
tenths, or £4,000; and so on. * * * * 

Of 1,669 death claims paid in 1889, more 
than one-half (1,018)- were paid the very day 
proofs of death were received; while more 
than four-fifths of the whole were paid within 
ten days, and if some of the payments had not 
been delayed by the failure of the beneficiaries 
to prove their title or to submit their proofs in 
proper form, the Society would have been able 
to report the immediate payment of every ’claim.’’ 
The Tontine system of assurance, plainly then, 
if these statements mean anything, is the system 
of the future. Already, we are told. 90 per cent, 
of the assurances effected in the United Slates 
are on this plan, and its popularity is on the 
increase. 


GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 

The Official Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 13th 
inst., as derived from the returns of the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama Special Bank:— 



Cold Coin. 

Found Sterling 


(Per yen 100) 

(Per*.) 

Day 

Siver Yen. 

Siver Yen. 



.6.2337 

gth. 




10th. 126.200 .6 2540 




.*•**• 6.2540 




Averages . 

. 126.631 . 



The above averages show for gold coin a de¬ 
crease in value of yen 0.934 per cent., and for 
the pound sterling a decrease in value of yen 
0.0273 as compared with the previous week. 


COUNT ITO AND THE RADICAL ORGAN. 

The Jiyu , principal organ of the Radicals, is! 
resolved, if possible, to arouse hostility to' 
Count Ito among the members of its party. It 
relates a conversation said to have taken place 
between the Count and a certain friend, in which 
the former, adopting the boastful tone which the 
Jiyu is pleased to attribute to him, but of which 
those that know him well find difficulty in re¬ 
calling any instances, is reported to have declar¬ 
ed that, numerous as the Radicals are, their 
ranks include but two men of any real promise, 
namely, Messrs. Kono and Matsuda. These 
two, the Count is made to say, if4hey had two 
or three years’ training as local officials, might 
perhaps qualify for good positions in the 
Central Government. The Jiyu , crediting 
this story, is naturally very irate at the super¬ 
ciliousness shown by the President of the Privy 


Council, but we venture to doubt whether Count 
Ito ever made use of such language. The 
story is altogether incredible, and reflects as little 
credit on its inventor as on its publisher. 


SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 

It is very satisfactory to observe that Her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty’s Minister has readily lent his 
assistance to protect Japan against the ingress 
of cholera. The Notification just issued over 
his signature requires all British vessels, what¬ 
ever their ports of departure or call, 10 receive 
a visit from the Health Officers on arriving in 
Japan, in order that it may be ascertained whe¬ 
ther any cholera has occurred on board during 
the voyage. The vessels will not be called upon 
to show their bills of health. A simple declara¬ 
tion as to the occurrence or 11011-occurrence of 
cholera will suffice, we believe. Should it be 
found that a case has occurred, the ship will be 
treated as though she had sailed from or touch¬ 
ed at a port declared to be infected. This 
procedure will not subject ships to any deten¬ 
tion or inconvenience, but will decidedly streng¬ 
then the system of cholera prevention. 


MR. VARLEY’S PICTURES IN LONDON. 

Mr. John Varley, a portion of whose paintings 
of Japanese scenery were exhibited last month 
in Tokyo and Yokohama, to the great pleasure 
of all lovers of art, ,has made a marked success 
in London. We learn privately that his paintings 
were eagerly purchased at prices which showed 
the public's appreciation of their merits. The 
press notices have been highly favourable. 
Painting contemporaneously with Mr. Varley 
during a portion of the laller’s sojourn in Japan, 
was Mr. C. S. Fripp, of whose pictures we had 
not the pleasure of seeing any examples. The 
tastes of the two artists lay in different direc¬ 
tions, for while Mr. Varley preferred landscapes, 
Mr. Fripp chose figure subjects. Their com¬ 
bined work must have made a delightful show 
when exhibited in Mr. Larkin’s gallery, No. 28, 
New Bond street. The Pall Mall Budget 
says :—“ Mr. Varley has been everywhere and 
seen everything. He takes you along the shores 
of Tokyo Bay, into the rice-fields where harvest¬ 
ing is going on, to the tombs at Nikko, by the 
lake at Yumoto; lands you outside one of the 
big hotels, or puts you on board among the 
fishing craft. The sea he also delights in, and 
the old temples, the pagodas, and the tea¬ 
houses are often his land-marks, and whether he 
paints sunshine or rain, he is equally happy in 
the portrayal.” 


COLLECTORS OF JAPANESE ART OBJECTS. 

The last number of the Art Journal contains 
the following :— 

Collectors of works of Art probably always indulge 
in the hope that besides the profit derived from the 
enjoyment of their possessions they may also obtain a 
good return whenever they way wish to realise them. 
There are few who regard them in the same light as 
Mr. Ruskin, who would no more have us expect them 
to increase in value than he would a horse out of 
which he had for years derived enjoyment and his 
money's worth of use. Some collectors, and they are 
not a few, are so* exigeant that they look to reap far 
higher returns from this class of investment than they 
would readily rest satisfied with in the matter of slocks 
and shares. They demand an increase all aloag the 
line, and feel themselves aggrieved unless the rises in 
value far more than counterbalance the declines ; these 
take no note of the return to them of interest in Lite 
shape of pleasure, and total it up against their posses¬ 
sions at a usurer’s rate Some again there are who 
look for the same enchancement, although they have 
bought with a tithe only of the circumspection they 
would exercise over the purchase even of a brewery 
share, perhaps without any more knowledge than that 
imparted to them by an interested vendor. An invest¬ 
ment in Art, if it is to be made from the point of view 
of a good one, must be approached with as mnch care 
as one in a South-African gold-mine, or an American 
cattle-ranche. 

Our attention has been directed to this subject by a 
notable instance of the profits which have just resulted 
from placing money in the Fine Arts. Few collectors 
of late years have been so confident of the prospective 
value of what they amass as those who have turned 
their attention to Japanese Art of the past- They 
have continued hopeful on the subject, in the face of 
many detractots who have failed to appreciate its 
qualities, and in spite of the moderate prices which have 
ftentimes been accorded to it when put to the test of 
ublic auction. As regards this latter, collectors have 
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afforded to disregard it, for so long ns the classifica¬ 
tion of objects is left by the auctioneers to clerks who 
know no better than to string together and sell by the 
dozen precious little bibelots which have never been used 
to such savage treatment, their merits are naturally 
overlooked by the crowd, ami the cognoscenti cun ac¬ 
quire them at less than the price of a song. Hut when 
they are treated with the respect they deserve they 
always command their value in the auction room. 

Remarkable evidence of this, and of what a good 
investment Art inay be, has occurred at the sale which 
has just taken place of the Art objects of Mr. Burty. 
That gentleman was one of the large group of be¬ 
lievers in Japanese Art which inhabits Paris. Possess¬ 
ed of much more taste than money, he could only 
manage, by living in a tiny flat in the unfashionable 
quarter of the Baltignoles, and spending the least pos¬ 
sible amount upon himself, to satisfy his passion for 
acquiring Japanese Art. He did not collect as an 
investment, but he was always ready to stand in the 
gate against unbelievers, and declare, ’’ Well, you will 
see, the nine will come when what I buy for fmncs 
will be worth louis." I hat time has arrived far sooner 
than he expected. His sudden death, a short while 
ago, cau>ed his well-beloved tre isures to be brought 
under the hammer. Admirably catalogued by M. 
Bing, the sale attracted buyers even from America and 
England. Many of the Parisians too, accustomed to 
the ordinary objects sold in the shops of the Boule¬ 
vards at high prices, were amazed at the delicate 
beauty and refinement which characterized Mr. Burty's 
objects. I he result was that in every department 
prices were reached which exceeded the expectations 
of the most sanguine: ^550 for a small picnic set, 
^65 for a sword-guard, £j,o for a tiny medicine case, 
were amongst the sums paid, and which in every case 
exceeded by many times what they had cost the owner. 
These turned his investment of fifty or sixty thousand 
francs into at least six times that amount. 

The growing appreciation of the Art, added to the 
increasing difficulty of meeting the demand through 
the cessation of the exports of Art objects from Japan, 
warrants the belief that no more profitable investment 
is to be met with at the present time than careful 
purchases of genuine old Japanese wares. 

The editor of the Art Journal , himself a con¬ 
noisseur of no mean order in the Oriental field, 
is doubtless quite right when he describes as a 
good investment “ careful purchases of genuine 
old Japanese wares,” but he would have done 
well to add something of what is involved in 
following this advice. It amounts almost to a 
marvel to observe how folks otherwise sensible 
and square-headed, allow themselves to be carried 
away by the notion that any one, however de 
ficient in training or experience, can become at 
once a successful purchaser of Japanese objects 
of virtu. We shpuld say that, on a moderate 
calculation, an amateur seeking to become a 
fairly competent expert, must be prepared to 
pay about ten thousand dollars for his prelimi¬ 
nary instruction. Reading books, studying cata¬ 
logues, and inspecting collections are all valu¬ 
able aids in their way, but until experience is 
actually bought by repeated and costly failures 
no solid position of discriminating knowledge 
can be reached. Without natural taste, too, it 
is probable that success can never be achieved, 
but as most persons who collect are impelled to 
do so by the urgency of this faculty, we nee i 
not insist on its possession. The main point is 
that whereas a man would not dream of pur¬ 
chasing silk, tea, or other every-day staples of 
commerce until he had duly qualified to dis¬ 
cern the good from the bad, he will plunge 
cheerfully into curio buying where not only 
very wide knowledge and experience are essen¬ 
tial, but where also hundreds of crafty dealers 
are on the watch to take advantage of this verv 
recklessness. However, the public has always 
been entile about such things. Probably there 
is question of some providential dispensation 
not appreciable by common mortals. 


ADVICE TO THE GOVERNMENT. 

The Choya Shim bun offers some very sound 
advice to the Government. It urges the im¬ 
portance of two points ; first, that the composition 
of the Cabinet should be as homogeneous as 
possible, and secondly that the Ministers of 
State should not allow themselves to be in¬ 
fluenced by every wind of political doctrine, but 
should remain at their posts so long as ever they 
retain the confidence of their Sovereign. The 
Choya suggests that Ministers have become im¬ 
patient, and have ceased to be tenacious of office 
since they acquired independent fortunes. In 
former years they found themselves obliged to 
rely on the emoluments attached to their position, 


and were consequently reluctant to resign, but, 
they are now men of private means, and con¬ 
sciousness of the fact renders them indifferent 
to the solid inducements of official life. Such 
a state of affairs has its advantages, no doubt, 
but if the pecuniary need of remaining in office 
does not supply a bond of cohesion, other 
considerations ought to deter Ministers from 
abandoning their posts too easily. As to liomo- 
geniety, the Choya condemns all attempts to 
obey picturesque or romantic principles in or¬ 
ganizing a Cabinet. Never was there a more 
divided Cabinet than the celebrated combination 
of all the talents brought together by Count 
Kuroda in 1889, and the Choya is evidently 
disposed to think that the idea of forming a 
Cabinet without any preponderance of the great 
clans, may now have resulted in a similarly 
loosely knit and inefficient body. There seems 
to us to be much wisdom in these remarks. 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

The following appointments are said to have 
been made on Monday:— 


Name. Appointment. Previous Position. 

Mr, Hayashi Kanru.Vice-Minister of State "I Governor of 

for Foreign Affairs ... J Hyogo. 

Mr. Su Kohei..’.Governor of Hyogo ...Chief Secietary 

of the Cabinet. 


Mr. NUhimura Sutezo ...Vice-Minister of State - ). 

for Agriculture and l Gov ""? r of . 

Commerce . ) usalca ' 

Mr. Yamada NoJjumichi...Governor of Osaka ... Governor of 

F ukusiiima. 

Baron Watanabe Kyoshi..Governor of Fukushima. 

Mr. Okoshi Tdru .Governor of Shiga ...Secretary of Na¬ 

gasaki Prefec¬ 
ture. 

Mr. Watanabe Chiaki.Chief of the Hokkaido J Governor of 

Administration . $ Shiga. 

( Vice-Minister 
of State for 
Home Af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr. Nishimura Sutezo. who becomes Vice- 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce, vice Mr. Isliida, whose troubles with the 
House of Representatives are doubtless fresh in 
our readers’ minds, served from May, 1887, to 
March, 1890, as Chief of the Engineering Bureau 
in the Department of Home Affairs. It will be 
a source of general regret that the name of Mr. 
Oki Morikata does not appear in the above list, 
for the hope was widely entertained that the 
hardship of his removal from the Governorship 
of Shiga would be speedily compensated by 
another appointment. 


FOREIGN PATENTS IN JAPAN. 

Errors die hard. Speaking of the suit which 
has just been instituted in the Japanese Courts 
on behalf of a foreigner who seeks to obtain re¬ 
gistration of a patent in Japan, a local con¬ 
temporary denounces the injustice of the Japa¬ 
nese Government for refusing to extend this 
privilege to foreigners, and even goes so far as 
to declare that the refusal confirms the suspicion 
of a deliberate plan to benefit by foreign 
patents at the expense of their owners. No 
one who has taken the least trouble to inform 
himself should be in any doubt about the facts 
of this case. Nearly all the civilized States in 
the world have entered into a union having for 
its object the mutual protection of patents and 
trade-marks. Japan would willingly enter this 
union, but the existence of the extra-territorial 
system presents a fatal difficulty. To explain 
the meaning of the difficulty, let us take an ob¬ 
ject lesson. Suppose that Great Britain and 
Japan agreed to afford mutual protection to the 
trade-marks and patents of their respective sub¬ 
jects. Then British patents would be secured 
against violation by British subjects within 
British territory. But how would it fare with 
British subjects within the limits of the foreign 
settlements ? Plainly the provisions of the Eng¬ 
lish law of patents and trade-marks would not 
extend to British subjects in Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, and so forth. In short Japanese 
patents, while enjoying protection in the United 
Kingdom and its colonies, might be violated 
with impunity by British subjects at the open 
ports. Special legislation on the part of all the 
Powers would be necessary to provide for this. 
To procure such legislation would be a task 
probably of years, and it can scarcely be ex¬ 
pected that Japan should op> n negotiations for 
the purpose. The impasse is thus due not to 
any blameworthy reluctance on her part, but to 


the conditions created by the Treaties. As for 
the Englishman who is spending money on an 
attempt to establish a legal claim to patent his 
invention in Japan under the provisions of Japa¬ 
nese law, he must be a particularly sanguine 
person. It is true that the letter of the Japanese 
Law of Patents does not explicitly exclude 
foreigners from participating in the protection it 
affords. But it lias always been held that the 
provisions of Japanese law apply to Japanese 
subjects only, and there does not appear to be 
the smallest probability that the Courts will take 
the extraordinary course of declaring that a 
foreigner is entitled to enjoy the privileges con¬ 
ferred by Japanese law without being subject to 
its penalties. The language of Her Majesty’s 
Minister in Japan in a recent despatch to Lord 
Salisbury is sufficiently distinct;—“There are 
no remedies open to British subjects whose 
trade marks are infringed in Japan by Japanese 
subjects. Until a few years ago the Japanese 
Government did not hesitate, when cases of 
such infringement were brought to its notice 
by the diplomatic representatives of the country 
concerned, to lend its assistance in putting a 
stop to the practices complained of. Of late 
years, however, it has declined to interfere, on 
the ground that so long as extra-territoriality 
exists, and its own laws are not binding on 
foreigners in Japan, it cannot, in accordance 
with any express provision of law, compel its 
subjects to respect foreigu trade marks.” 


• SAILING RACK. 

One of the best sailing races over witnessed in the 
bay took place on Saturday, the boats compet¬ 
ing being Isabel, Petrel , Jessie, Sayonara, and 
Ajidaumo , all of the B division of the Sailing 
Club’s fleet. The start was made at 2.30 by 
Mr. Beart from Daimyo , and the two canoes, 
Sayonara and Ajidaumo were first across the 
line followed, within a few seconds, by Petrel 
and Isabel.- Jessie by ail inadvertence went on 
the wrong side of the flag-boat, and had to return 
and recross, a process not at all facilitated or 
expedited by the circumstance that she bad to 
take in her spinnaker and luff up to do so. 
Over a minute and a half of most valuable lime 
was lost by this. Once across, however, Jessie 
was kept going, and soon got up on the canoes, 
rounding the flag-boat at the end of the break¬ 
water only a minute astern of Isabel and Petrel. 
The reach down to the mark at Kanagawa was 
a warm one for all, a fresh southerly breeze 
sending them along in fine order. Half way to 
the mark Jessie was up to Petrel, and despite 
some little luffing manoeuvres she edged ahead 
and getting up to windward of Isabel, took the 
lead from her. She was first at the Kanagawa 
mark, Isabel next, Petrel third, and Sayonara 
fourth, Ajidaumo over a couple of minutes 
astern of the last mentioned. It hardly 
seemed when the leaders came about and laid 
for home, as if they could fetch, but in a few 
minutes the wind, which had dropped a little, 
freshened up again, and it became apparent that 
if Daimyo intended to place the officer of the 
day where he could time the finish she must 
bustle along. For Jessie was walking up at a 
great pace and off the Harbour works pier near 
the Railway Station Daimyo had to put her helm 
up and get out of the way. But by setting her gaff 
topsail the big cutter got the most that she could 
out of the little puffs (hat came out from the land, 
and was just able to drop her anchor outside the 
bathing barge when Jessie was not more than 
fifty yards from the line. Jessie got her gun 
just one minute before Isabel should have re¬ 
ceived hers had not the Club's musket, contra- 
rily disposed, refused to go off. Petrel arrived 
twenty seconds after Isabel, and the question 
now was, could Sayonara save her lime ? 
She proved unable to do so, being twenty- 
three seconds to the bad on her allow¬ 
ance as a 13-rater. Mr. Campbell, however, 
pointed out after his arrival that he had reduced 
his canvas to rate only 12$, and had so notified 
the honorary secretary. On this rating his al¬ 
lowance would be 5m. 12 8., being 43 seconds 
better than before, ami be, therefore, should have 
first place, Ajidaumo coming in loo late to affect 
the result. But attention having now been direct- 
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ed to Sayonara, it was seen that her mainsail did 
not reach within a foot of the lacing hole in the 
boom, and on the assumption that the spar was 
the same as before, the mere cutting down of the 
sail was not enough, as the measurement must 
under the rules be taken from the lacing hole. 
As the sail area had not been measured, by the 
official measurer, Mr. Beart, and as the rating 
was now disputed, it appeared necessary that 
the sails should be officially measured but we 
are unable to stale what decision has been 
reached by the Committee. We append the 
official times:— 

BreaV- Allow- Correct- 

water. Kanagawa. Finish, ance. ed Time 
m.s. 

Isabel .17.a 39.55. 3 -°«- 5 °. 3 -» 4 - 3 S.— 3*435 

Petrel .16.a.39.56. 3 - 0 *.ij.3.*4 55.0.57.3-*3S8 

Jessie .16.a.40.40..3.01.10.3-23-35.0.57.3-**-3* 

Sayonara 13 a.41.10 3-04..o 3.97.30.4 *9 3*3-°' 

*Ijidaumo .la.a.41.10. Z-^-SS .3-3<-4°.5-57.3-*5-43 


BXPORT DUTIES. 

The crusade against export duties is carried on 
vigorously by the Keishin Club and the verna¬ 
cular press. The Mainichi Shimbuti takes up 
the subject, and recapitulates the stock argu¬ 
ments, namely, that by reducing duties the con¬ 
ditions under which Japanese goods can be 
placed in foreign markets will be improved, the 
convenience of exporters will be materially con¬ 
sulted, and so forth. But the Mainichi adds a 
rider to the effect that, since foreigners will also 
benefit by the abolition of duties, some quid pro 
quo should be sought from them. We are sur¬ 
prised to observe that another and very im¬ 
portant phase of the project is not touched 
at all by the Japanese papers, namely, the fact, 
that the duty levied upon the bulk of Japa¬ 
nese exports does not affect their sale to any 
appreciable extent in foreign countries. During 
last year the total value of the exports upon 
which duties were levied was 35,986,240 yen , 
and the duties aggregated 1,433,672 yen. But 
of the former total, tea and silk—exclusive of silk 
manufacturers—figured for a sum of 23,064,101 
yen, and the duties paid by these two staples 
amounted to 930,510 yen. Now Japanese tea 
and Japanese silk do not come into competition 
with similar articles in the West. Both are 
alone in their classes, and it would make no ap¬ 
preciable difference in the demand whether the 
lax of 560.014 y<?«—the amount paid last year 
by silk—-.were taken off or still levied on a trade 
of some seventeen millions ; or whether the 6\ 
millions of exported tea were cheapened to the 
extent of 370,496 yen. Reductions of 3! per 
cent, in the price of Japanese silk and 5f per 
cent, in the price of Japanese tea, are not going 
to influence the markets of Europe and America 
in respect of these two commodities. The mem¬ 
bers of the Keishin Club, being shrewd business 
men. doubtless understand all this very clearly, 
but the press has hitherto taken no note of it. 
If we rule out the items of tea and silk, the total 
value of duty-paying exports last year becomes 
12,422,139 yen, and the total duties paid stand 
at 503,162 yen. Exclusive, therefore, of the 
two great staples, there is not much to deal 
with, and the object of the Keishin Club’s cru¬ 
sade looks insignificant. We are entirely at one 
with the general purpose of the Club, but we 
cannot help thinking that discrimination may he 
exercised with advantage. 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

We are informed by the agents, Messrs Fraser 
Farley and Varnum, that the 65th Annual Ge¬ 
neral Meeting of the Standard Life Assurance 
Company was held at Edinburgh on Tuesday, 
the 28th of April, 1891, to declare the results of 
the business for the past year, and to receive 
the report on the investigation of the company’s 
affairs and division of surplus funds for the five 
years ended 15th November, 1890. The follow¬ 
ing results for the year ended 15th November, 
1890, were reported:—3,390 new proposals for 
life assurance were received during the year for 
,£1,802,209; 3,030 policies were issued, assur- 
ing ,£1.572,248; the total existing assurances 
in force at 15th November, i8qo, amounted to 
,£21,545,649 ; inclusive of sums re-assured with 
other offices; the claims during the year amount¬ 
ed, including bonus additions, to £ 627,125; 
the annual revenue for the year ended 15th 


November, 1890, amounted to ,£991,957; the 
accumulated funds at same date amounted to 
,£7,488,625, being an increase during the year 
of ,£144,668. The total surplus of the five 
years was found to be £663,771, from which, 
after providing for the intermediate bonus al¬ 
ready paid between 1885-90, and setting aside 
a further sum of ,£40,000 towards the reserve 
fund, which would now amount to ,£80,000, a 
bonus was declared, giving reversionary addi¬ 
tions to the aggregate amount of ,£1,014,000. 
The rate of bonus to the colonial scheme is at 
the rate of 28s. per cent, per annum, being the 
same as on the occasion of last division in 1885, 
with an intermediate bonus at the rale of 20s. 
per cent, perannum for policies becoming claims 
between 15th November, 1891, and 15th Novem¬ 
ber, 1895. It was also intimated that after this 
date the claims under all the Company’s policies 
would be payable immediately on proof of death 
and title to the satisfaction of the Directors at 
the Head Office. 


THE RADICALS. 

The indefatigable Radicals, undismayed by their 
recent mishaps, held another meeting at the 
Koseikan on the 14th instant, an audience of 
some two thousand people assembling, partly 
doubtless to hear the speeches, but partly also to 
see the sport. Mr. Tatsuno Shuithiro was in 
the chair, and according to the Jiyus report, he 
opened the meeting thus:—“ You are aware, 
gentlemen, that when we held a meeting the 
other day, we had the misfortune to be ordered 
to disperse, and that, re-assembling on the 2nd 
instant, we met with the same fate even 
before the object of the meeting had been 
declared. Such a circumstance is unprecedent¬ 
ed. For what reason the Government thus in¬ 
terferes with freedom of speech, I cannot tell. 
The newspapers on the Government's side with 
poisoned pen abuse our parly. Some of them 
even go so far as to say that we have made a 
failure. Perhaps we have, but for my own part 
I confess that I have never before heard of a 
blind man criticising the correctness of other 
people's vision, or a deaf man the clearness of 
their hearirig, or a dumb man their manner of 
talking, or a lame man their fashion of walking.” 
The speaker then entered into a detailed criticism 
of the recklessness of “ official newspapers,” 
and was proceeding to assail the “ Camera 
Cabinet,” when the police warned him to 
be careful. Thereupon, changing the burden 
of his speech, he said that in days of unlimited 
monarchies in Europe there had been news 
agencies which became official instruments and 
supplied to all the journals in the country news 
favourable to the Government. They were not 
worth supporting, but, strange to say, they had 
been maintained, and the cost of their mainten¬ 
ance was taken from the proceeds of “ the peo¬ 
ple’s blood and toil,” namely, that portion of the 
taxes known as the secret service fund. It was 
not to be supposed that such things could exist 
in a constitutionally governed country like Ja¬ 
pan, but if they did exist, a medicine to heal 
the disease must be obtained from abroad. That 
medicine could not be found in European coun¬ 
tries, according to the speaker, but where it 
might be found and what it was, he had no 
opportunity of explaining, for the police ordered 
him to desist, and amid many demonstrations 
of impatience from the audience, he vacated 
the rostrum. The next speaker was Mr. 
Uneshita Kumano. He attacked the Govern¬ 
ment with reference to the Budget, pointing 
out that whereas they had originally declared 
the impossibility of reducing the Estimates so 
much as a sen, without impairing the efficiency 
of the Executive, they had ultimately, after con¬ 
sultation with the Committee , agreed to a re¬ 
duction of 6£ millions. Heasked Tvhether an 
administration whose practice and professions 
differed so widely, could be trusted, and he 
then proceeded to criticise as weak the action of 
the Government in respect of the Otsu incident, 
promising in conclusion that if the Radicals 
were in power, they would show a different re¬ 
cord. Mr. Fukui Koji then spoke. His theme 
was the falling of blossoms and the rusting of 
blades. Cherry flowers disappear, while men’s 


hearts are still filled with their beauty, but rust 
creeps on slowly, disfiguring to the point of con¬ 
tempt what was once bright and keen. The 
Radicals, he explained, had urged the Cabinet’s 
resignation, believing that it would best consult 
its own reputation by retiring before rust and 
decay made themselves visible. He, too, had 
much to say about the journals that had attack¬ 
ed the Radicals’ procedure. With character¬ 
istic discrimination he classed them all as 
official organs. Then came Mr. Mizuguchi 
Ichijiro, his theme being “ words and deeds.” 
The spirit of the Restoration, he said, had 
been government in accordance with public 
opinion; constitutional government, in short, 
though the name did not then exist. But 
to-day the name only existed, and the fact 
was the old despotic government. Cabinet 
responsibility was the pivot of constitutional 
government, but the present Cabinet was 
responsible to the Emperor only, not to the 
people. Ministers did not care though they 
ran counter to public opinion and forfeited the 
confidence of the nation. They oppressed their 
opponents, and muzzled free speech. “ Did they 
not remember the fate of the Third Napoleon ?” 
—which question the police answered by re¬ 
questing the speaker to resume his seat. Mr. 
Kurihara Ryoichi expatiated on the same 
theme, distinguishing between personal respon¬ 
sibility and collective responsibility. If a Mi¬ 
nister's views differed from those of his collea¬ 
gues, it was very well that he alone should 
retire ; but when there was question of a national 
blunder, the whole Cabinet must go out of 
office. He adduced from English and French 
history instances in support of his theory. The 
next speaker, was Mr. Takahashi Shonosuke, 
whose remarks about international relations 
provoked police interference, and immediately 
afterwards the meeting was ordered to disperse. 


A VOTE. 

The Jiji Shimpo has been inviting public opi¬ 
nion as to the person who, of the whole Japanese 
nation, is most worthy to be depicted in heliotype 
and issued in the form of a supplement to “ the 
pink paper.Votes were called for, the lists to 
be closed on the 15th instant. Twelve hundred 
and thirty-nine people responded to the invita¬ 
tion—a remarkably small number—and the fol¬ 


lowing was the result:— 

Votes. 

Mr. Fukuzawa.970 

Mr. Miura Guru. 129 

v Count Ito . 42 

Count Olenina . j8 

Count Kalsu. 15 

Mr. Shibusawa Yeiiclii . 15 

Viscount Yenomoto . 12 


The list does not include the names of men who 
obtained less than ten votes. Indeed,, under 
the circumstances, it might have been omitted 
altogether, we venture to think. 

ANTI-FOREIGN. 

The Joi spirit may be exhibited in two ways, 
says the Choya Shimbun : it may be a wholesale 
anti-foreign sentiment, or it may be simply a 
tendency to self-assertion and independence. 
The latter inclination should be planted in the 
bosoms of Japanese, in order to preserve their 
national rights, interests, and honour; but that 
the former should exist even in appearance 
among educated and highly placed persons, 
seems to the Choya, very extraordinary. It 
roundly condemns the use, by leading journals 
or publications said to be the organs of political 
bodies, of such epithets as Voi (# West¬ 
ern barbarians, Ryokugan-ji ($& ^), blue- 

eved urchins, and Sekizen-do (tJ; ^ red- 
bearded fellows. What impression will the 
employment of such terms produce upon fo¬ 
reigners who understand them, asks the Choya. 
Then again, some are so hot-headed as to 
preach a crusade against the employment of 
foreign ship-masters; others denounce the 
missionary schools, and some even go so far as 
to find fault with the charities of Christian mis¬ 
sionaries. Yet, strange to say, the writers who 
formerly gained notoriety by a display of this 
form of the Joi spirit are the very men to 
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clamour most loudly against Tsuda Sanzo, to 
urge the despatch of an ambassador to Russia 
even after the Czar has deprecated such a step, 
and to cry out for the resignation of the Cabinet 
on account of the Otsu incident. Careless how 
much insult they lavish upon foreigners in times 
of tranquillity, content to let their organs treat 
Westerns with contempt and disrespect in quiet 
seasons, they fall into a state of trepidation and 
nervous anxiety on behalf of the empire’s fo¬ 
reign relations when anything unusual happens. 

• 

• * 

We understand this outspoken article. It 
is directed primarily against the Nippon, a 
journal which has done much to foster an 
autiforeign feeling, and which showed itself 
for a time conspicuously busy in attempting 
to extinguish the fire it had kindled. We 
do not think of charging the Nippon with 
any deliberate attempt to revive the Joi 
spirit, or even to promote dislike of fo¬ 
reigners. Its object has simply been to start 
a reaction against the wholesale adoption of 
foreign institutions and against the national 
self-effacement incidental to such a mood. 
Neither do we think that any anti-foreign feeling, 
in the old sense of the term, has been excited. 
The outcome of the writings and sayings of the 
Nationalist Party (the Kokusui-hozon-lo), speak¬ 
ing generally, is limited to a self-assertive dis¬ 
position. Different persons, however, have 
different methods of asserting themselves, and 
sometimes the methods adopted may bear 
a dangerously close resemblance to those of 
pre-Restoration days. Tsuda Sanzo, however, 
was not a case in point. His attempt upon the 
life of the Czarevitch was prompted by special 
considerations which might have influenced him 
whatever was the nature of his feeling towards 
foreigners as a body. His crime has been 
spoken of as an anti-foreign ebullition, but such 
a description merely illustrates the carelessness 
so often displayed by foreign writers in discuss- 
ing Japanese affairs. The difficulty confronting 
the leaders of the nationalistic movement is that 
the zeal of their propagandism imparts itself to 
their followers without the restraints that accom¬ 
pany it in their own case. Nobody supposes that 
when the Chiusei Nippo indites scathing edi¬ 
torials against the victims of “ foreign intoxica¬ 
tion," ViscountTorio, whom the paper represents, 
is to be suspected of seriously seeking to sweep 
away Occidental civilization and everybody or 
everything connected with it. And when 
periodicals like the Kokumin-no-Tomo and the 
Kassekai follow the lead of the two Viscounts 
(Torio and Tani) people of discernment under¬ 
stand that there is question only of preserving 
what Japanese conservatives deem good, and 
that no notion, however remote, is entertained of 
resuming an attitude of national isolation. But 
the movement is undoubtedly carried to danger¬ 
ous lengths, and journals like the Choya do a 
public service when they counsel the expediency 
of caution. 


THE “ KOI.AO HUI." 

Recent events in China have brought the 
Kolao Hui into such prominence that few of 
our readers are are ignorant of the fact that it is 
a secret society, suspected on the strongest 
grounds of being at the bottom of the anti- 
Christian riots. A proclamation issued on the 
5th inst. by the Viceroy of Nanking shows us 
something more of the society than we have 
hitherto known.—‘‘The members of the Kolao 
Hui" says the Viceroy, “appoint their 
own leaders, secretly engrave false seals, 
distribute pieces of cloth (as proof of mem¬ 
bership), make recruits, and commit crimes 
contrary to the established laws. Their guilt 
cannot be expiated even by death punish¬ 
ment. I have taken steps to discover and arrest 
them in every direction. Once captured and 
convicted the members shall suffer instant 
death in accordance witli the special laws which 
have been framed to punish secret societies 
without mercy being shown. Still in the Kolao 
Society there are plenty who are willing members, 
but at the same time there are also many igno¬ 
rant people who have been duped and misled. 
These joined with the expectation of beiug as¬ 


sisted with money and food and clothing, and 
of being hacked up in cases of disputes. They 
trusted blindly to the society’s promises, and 
bought the cloth ticket. It is true that to enter 
the society is itself a crime punishable by the laws, 
but taking into consideration that their original 
intention was excusable and that they have only 
stepped into a trap prepared for their destruction, 
I am unwilling that the jade and stone should be in¬ 
discriminately consigned to the fire (the actually 
and apparently guilty should be equally puni¬ 
shed) just at this juncture of making arrests. 
Therefore by this proclamation I notify you, 
people of all classes, to take warning. Those 
who have bought the cloth ticket to become 
Kolao members, should take the earliest op¬ 
portunity to retreat, burn the cloth ticket, re¬ 
pent, turn over a new leaf, enter into some other 
0i cupation, and become good subjects, so as to 
save their lives, or hand the cloth ticket to the 
authorities, who will do the burning. Any one 
secretly informing the officials as to who the 
Kolao leaders are, when these are convicted, 
not only will be exempted from punishment, 
but will be heavily rewarded. Even if the 
leaders should themselves truly repent and come 
forth, their past conduct will not be inquired into.” 


KOREAN LKGENDS. 

THE TANGUN. 

Five thousand years ago while the peninsula of 
Korea was as yet inhabited by only savage 
beasts, and still more savage men, a wonder ap¬ 
peared in Heaven. The son of the great Buddha, 
afflicted with Divine ennui, stood before his 
father's throne, and asked permission to take 
upon himself an earthly form and rule over an 
earthly kingdom. Permission was granted, and 
the fiat went forth. Meanwhile, another wonder 
was seen, but not in Heaven. In the heart of 
the primeval forest of northern Korea, in a 
gloomy cave on the side of the Pak Tou (white 
head) mountain, a bear and a tiger met and 
held a colloquy. “ Would that we might be¬ 
come men ” they said, and even as they spoke 
they heard the voice of the Great Buddha say¬ 
ing, “ Here are twenty bunches of garlic for 
each of you. Eat them and keep yourselves 
hidden from the light of the sun for twenty- 
one days and you shall become men.” They 
ate and went'tar back into the inner recesses 
of the cave to stay in total darkness for the 
allotted time, but the tiger by reason of the 
fierceness and impatience of his nature could 
not enduce the long restraint, and wandered 
forth with his beastly nature intensified so that 
he is the greatest enemy to man.* But the bear 
with greater faith and patience remained the 
allotted time and then stepped forth into the 
sunlight a perfect woman. As she sat beneath 
the shade of an ancient cedar by the stream the 
only thought in her heart was that of maternity, 
and the only words her lips framed were 
“ Would that I had a son.” As she .sat thus 
lovely but melancholy there passed her on the 
wind the spirit of Buddha’s son seeking earthly 
form. It beheld her there alone, sitting by the 
stream and slopped in mid-career. It circled 
round her, breathed upon her, won her; and 
her cry was answered. She cradled her babe 
in moss beneath that same ancient cedar by the 
stream, and there, in after years, when he had 
grown to manhood, a band of savage natives 
found him silling in deep and holy contempla¬ 
tion. They made him their king. Such is the 
story of the Tangun, the man, half beast, half 
divine. He reigned two thousand years, a 
divine day, and there went back to his father. 

THI FOU.NIUSO or 61LLA. 

Two thousand one hundred years ago the pe¬ 
ninsula of Korea did not consist of one conso¬ 
lidated kingdom, but was split up into a large 
number of petty states. In the north was one 
comparatively large kingdom which extended 
far beyond the present limits of the country, but 
in the south there were over seventy little states 
each consisting of one or two hundred square 
miles. In those days an army of thirty men 
was considered well-nigh invincible. Six of 
the most powerful of these, little kings met in 

* tile Korean tiger is very destructive, often entering large 
villages and breaking into houses to satisfy his thirst for blood. 


the south eastern part of the land and consulted 
in regard to a consolidation of toices. They 
decided to unite and form one powerful king¬ 
dom but they could not make up their minds 
as to who should be king. At last they agreed 
upon a youth named Hyok Kaw Say. And who 
was Hyok Kaw Say? Some years before his 
appointment as King a remarkable event oc¬ 
curred. A party of people were strolling in the 
forest on a mountain side in Southern Korea 
when they were terrified by seeing before them 
a powerful white horse that appeared to be sit¬ 
ting upon a large oval luminous body. When 
the horse saw the men it uttered a great cry, 
and rose straight in the air and disappeared 
in the clouds, leaving the luminous egg-shaped 
body on the ground. For a long time they 
were afraid to go near it, but finally their curi¬ 
osity got the better of their fears and, approach¬ 
ing it, they found it was in reality a great 
egg. They carried it home and at last, finding 
that nothing came of it, they proceeded to 
break it with an axe. At the instant the blow 
was struck there came a terrific clap of thunder 
and the whole heavens seemed ablaze with 
lightning. The shell parted and out stepped 
the most beautiful child that had ever been seen. 
A few days later another marvellous event oc¬ 
curred. As someone was drawing water from 
the well of O Yong* he looked up and saw a 
hen lift its wing and out from its side came a 
beautiful little girl. There was only one defect 
in her beauty. She had a hen's bill instead of 
a mouth, but when they bathed her by the spring 
the bill fell off and she had a human mouth. 
So that spring is called to this day the Palchun 
spring, or “ the spring where the bill fell off.” 
The peculiar origin of the boy and the girl 
seemed to point them out as being fitted for 
each other, and so when they had attained a 
suitable age they were married. They were 
celebrated for their remarkable intelligence and 
goodness, and this together with their strange 
origin caused them to be selected as the King 
and Queen of the new Kingdom of Silla. Such 
was the foundation of the Kingdom of Silla, 
which lasted nine hundred and ninety-two years, 
during the last two hundred and seventy of 
which it controlled the whole peninsula. 


NEWS FROM CHINA AND THE SOUTH. 

In consequence of the trouble that has arisen 
between the civil and military authorities in the 
Straits Settlements (chiefly caused, it is alleged, 
by the arbitrary acts of Sir Clias. Warren) the 
celebration of the Queen’s Birthday at Singa¬ 
pore was shorn of much of its splendour, no 
regular troops being allowed to attend the re¬ 
view on the Esplanade. The Volunteers, how¬ 
ever, turned out and were reviewed by the Go¬ 
vernor, Sir Cecil Clemenli Smith, who afterwards 
presented to them the battery of four Maxim 
guns with full equipment which, by the liberality 
of the Sultan of Johore and leading residents, 
had been procured for them. A ball in honour 
of Her Majesty’s Birthday was given at Govern¬ 
ment House. * * * Sir Charles Warren’s 

unpopularity in Singapore has received poetical 
expression in a piece entitled “ Give "Charles 
another Job.” * * * The Directors of the 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank have appointed 
Mr. F. de Bovis Chief Manager. * * * 

The Straits Independent fears the advent of a 
serious commercial crisis at Penang owing to 
overtrading and reckless speculation among 
Chillies and Chinese traders there, and paitly 
blames the bank for not checking them in time. 
* * * The new steamer Esmeralda , for the 

China and Manila Steamship Company, arrived 
at Hongkong from Glasgow on June 6th under 
the command of Captain Thom, well known on 
the China coast. Mr. Andrew Johnston, who 
superintended the engineering construction, 
came out with the vessel. The Lightning, a 
fine new steamer of 2,000 tons, for the Hong- 
kong-Calcutta line of Messrs. Apcar A Co., and 
the Tatung, the first of five steamers to be built 
for the Northern trade of the China Navigation 
Co. have also arrived at Hongkong. * * * 

* Chinese equivalents for the native names. When the Chinese 
brought their Uii|<uage and literature to Silla many names were 
changed and Chinese substituted. 
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The members of the Hongkong Cricket Club 
have decided to enlarge their pavilion at a cost 
of 81,400. * * * The Kaiping Mining Com¬ 
pany are said to he doing well and extend¬ 
ing their business. The latest concession 
to the Company is from the Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang, who sent a despatch to the Governor 
of Canton asking him to allow the Com¬ 
pany to have a coal depdt at Canton, which 
has been granted, and a piece of Government 
land has been placed at their disposal, where 
suitable sheds are to be erected to store coal to 
supply the ships of the Southern Squadron. 
* * * China papers report that in making 

some excavations in Hangchow a large coffin 
was unearthed. The coffin contained a dead 
body, which was in no way decomposed, clothed 
in a yellow satin robe embroidered with dragons, 
with a gold shoe of sycee in each hand. The 
crown and boots were thickly covered with 
good-sized pearls. Many white jade ornaments 
of the Han dynasty adorned several parts of the 
body. The oldest inhabitants recognized the 
body as that of a prince of the Taipings. The 
workmen were quick in making away with the 
spoils of the dead. A military official seized 
upon the coffin, which bears no sign Of having 
been underground for a generation. By the 
time the owner of the ground appeared he had 
only the pleasure and satisfaction of burying 
the now nude and fast putrifying corpse of a 
once terrible leader of the Taipings. * * * 

In reference to a rumour to the effect that the 
National Bank of China had suffered and was 
about to liquidate, the Hongkong Daily Press 
says:—We are assured that the affairs of this 
Bank have not suffered in any way and are 
progressing satisfactorily. Mr. Playfair, late of 
the Oriental Bank, has been appointed manager 
in Hongkong. The Bank's new premises are 
progressing with all speed, and it is expected 
that they will be finished in about two months, 
and that the regular business will then com¬ 
mence. 


TUB MURDER OK FOREIGNERS IN CHINA. 

Writing editorially on the riots at Wusueh and 
Kiukiang the N.-C. Daily News of the 9th 
said :—As the lehhsing was on her way up the 
river on Saturday morning early, having just 
passed Wusueh, the compradore came to the 
captain, Mr. Cain, and handed him a piece of 
brown paper which had been given to the com¬ 
pradore at Wusueh, where there is a passenger 
statjon. There was written on the paper a des¬ 
pairing appeal to any steamercaptain into whose 
hands it might fall to rescue some women and 
children who were in peril of their lives. Cap¬ 
tain Cain turned back at once, and took on 
hoard three ladies and four children who had 
escaped, in little more than their night-dresses, 
from a riot the previous night, in which their 
houses had been burnt down and the only two 
foreign men who were at Wusueh had been 
barbarously killed. Captain Cain made a futile 
attempt to recover the bodies, and Captain Davis 
of the Fuhwo , to whom Captain Cain com¬ 
municated the news, tried to land at Wusueh 
for the same purpose, but was not allowed. 
Surely this pathetic story will rouse onr Govern¬ 
ments at last. As long as only property was 
burnt and destroyed, and the men and women 
were merely frightened and driven away from 
their homes, the Ministers might be content 
with sending in a collective note to the Tsung-li 
YamSn—if they have even got as far as that— 
with vague threats of something terrible if China 
did not properly protect foreigners. But when 
it comes to the atrocious murder of perfectly 
innocent people, and putting harmless ladies 
and children into a state of terror which will pro¬ 
bably leave its effect on them all their lives, some¬ 
thing more than a collective note is wanted. 

* 

• * 

The story of the murder of the two English¬ 
men at Wusueh is thus told by the Shanghai 
Mercury .— 

The terrible events ;>t Wusueh on Friday last origi¬ 
nated by a Chinaman going home from Kwang chi 
with four native children and saying that they were 
sent to Kiukiang to be cut up and used for medical 
purposes. J his cry being taken up by a huge mob, 
which had congregate! outside, the riot at once 
began- Mr. Argent was the only gentleman belong¬ 


ing to the mission then in the place, the other men 
bei"g all aw<y on their duties in outlying stations. 
He was surrounded by thousands of infuriated fanatics, 
bent on mischief, and one man in such a struggle could 
not last long. Mr. Green, the only Foreign Customs 
Officer in the place, hearing of the riot, bravely went to 
the missionary's assistance, but even two men could 
not do much against such overwhelming odds. I he 
details of this desperate attack and, still worse, hopeless 
defence will p'obably never be konwn, as the only two 
men who could be relied upon to give a correct or 
truthful narrative perished. The crowd, armed with 
all sorts of improvised weapons, pikes, swords, sticks 
and stones made short work of them. Mr. Argent, who 
fell first, was murdered at the entrance to the little 
• Impel. wherein his labours had lain, while Mr. Green, 
probably after the other’s death, and seeing the hope- 
lessness of the situation, gallantly endeavoured to 
fight his way back through the seething inob-of villains 
yelling for his blood. 1 hat he made a desperate effort 
to reach the Customs Station is evident from the marks 
of the struggle upon his hands—he ha.I only his 
bare fists to depend upon—and the number of wounds 
he received before he fell beaten and helpless amongst 
his barbarous an.i brutal enemies, four or five hundred 
yards from where Mr. Argent already lay wreaking in 
his blood. Meanwhile the head Chinese official at the 
Custom House had gone to the missionary dwelling- 
houses and there found Mrs. Bowden. Mrs. "'arren, 
and Mrs. Prothero, with four little children, expecting 
in terror eveiy moment to be murdered. But this offi¬ 
cial, who deserves great credit, managed after great diffi¬ 
culty and danger to get them to his yamfen, where they 
remained in comparative safety, but in the most awful 
state of distress and suspense, till the next morning, 
when the welcome sight of the Tehsing rtised their 
hopes, and they were conveyed on board hy devious 
ways and through back streets for fear of another 
attack, the official escorting them to the jetty. The 
chapel was completely looted, while Mr. Bowden’s 
home is entirely burnt and Mr. Prothero s also partially 
destroyed. 

The Palos, which left here for Wusueh, immediately 
on her arrival from Shanghai, has now returned and 
reports the result of the inquest upon the bodies of 
the two English victims of the Chinese rebels to have 
been “ murdered by a riotous mob,” seven of whom 
are now under arrest in chains at Wusueh, along with 
the miscreant who brought the children into the place 
and so caused the outbreak. The officials are in .1 
state of great excitement and abject terror over the 
affair. Mr. Argent was evidently killed by a blow on 
the back of the head, about five inches long evidently 
inflicted with a block of wood or stone. The jaw was 
broken and the face terribly cut and hacked, he also had 
received a serious wound on the foot. Mr. Green, who 
had evidently died hard, wasshockingly mutilated hav¬ 
ing been literaby hacked to pieces. It wa< an awful piece 
of butchery. His body bore at least a hundred wounds, 
having been stabbed all over, and I am info-med that 
fully one half of these wounds were probably sufficient 
to have ended fatally, each by itself. His face was 
hacked in every direction, his nose and jaws smashed 
in, and the back of his head mashed to pulp, lie had 
four huge stabs in the abdomen, while the flesh of 
both hands over his knuckles Was completely stripped 
off and the bones laid bare, showing that he defended 
himself with his hands alone. Let us hope that a 
good many felt the weight of them before the coward¬ 
ly butchers overcome him. It was a shocking sight 
to see his mutilated corpse stretched in the roadway 
where he had fallen amidst the inhuman monsters of 
w hose Government he was the good and trusted servant. 
He was a young man, about 28 years of ago, and was 
the sole support, I believe, of an old mother. When 
the Palos left every shop in the place was closed. 
Mr. Green’s house was not touched. After the Chi¬ 
nese official had safely lodged the women and children 
in his yam£n he went back to Mr. Green’s assistance, 
hut was badly handled and was dragged by the crowd 
along the streets to his yainfeu where the mob demand¬ 
ed the foreign women to be given up to them. But 
I am happy to say he manfully refused to do anything 
of the kind, and was in consequence again tre.i'ed to 
a little personal violence, and also the mortification of 
seeing the rabble smashing up his furniture and house. 


ROAD MAKING ENTERPRISE IN CHINA. 

A notable work in North China has just been 
brought within sight of completion—the render¬ 
ing passable of one of the gorges leading to the 
Great Wall. In a memorial to the throne the 
Viceroy Li stated that “ the Pass leading from 
Nank‘011 through Chuyung Kuan up to the 
Great Wall is one of the great thoroughfares 
connecting Peking with Mongolia and the 
northern parts of the Empire. The mountain¬ 
ous region in this vicinity was regarded In¬ 
former dynasties as a harrier against invasion, 
but under the enlightened influence of the 
present reigning family, a closer connection has 
been maintained with the vast extent of country 
lying beyond the Wall. As a consequence, 
the Pass is largely frequented bv Mongolian 
Princes and tribute missions visiting Peking, 
while it is also the main route for the con¬ 
veyance of mails and Government supplies to 


the border country on the North and North-west 
part of the Empire. For more than two hun- 
dread years it has never received any repairs on 
a large scale. Running for a distance of 45 li 
through an overhanging mass of high hills and 
precipitous cliffs, it became in summer and 
autumn a raging torrent, and in winter was a 
succession of frozen sheets of water which often 
proved fatal to man and beast. The pass came 
to be regarded with such dread by all travellers 
that some improvement in its condition was. 
viewed as an absolute necessity. The great 
difficulty was the question of expense. Chihli 
being a province whose exchequer shows an 
annual deficit, no assistance was to he expected 
from public funds. Four years ago a con¬ 
ference of the district officers was held and 
among those present were the Prefect of Hsu- 
anhua, the Sub-Prefect of Y6nch‘ing and the 
Magistrate of Huailai. Extensive inquiries were 
made amongst the elders and gentry of the 
neighbourhood, with the result that public opi¬ 
nion was clearly shown to he in favour of levy¬ 
ing a contribution on passing animals for the 
repair of the Pass. Offices were accordingly 
established, and a toll of from two to ten cash was 
collected upon all camels, mules, oxen, horses, 
donkeys, and olherauimalspassingup and down. 
Exception was, however, made in favour of horses 
on government service returning without a load as 
also of all beasts of burden cairying firewood or 
agricultural implements. The length of the 
pass was measured, and found to he 6,730 
chang from Tungpotzu to Langwo. Having re¬ 
gard to the large quantity of stone and other 
materials required for such a vast work, it was 
soon found that the proceeds of the contribu¬ 
tions from baggage animals were not large 
enough to warrant its being all undertaken 
at once, and it was therefore thought ad¬ 
visable to carry it on gradually in sections.” 
A commencement was made and it was not 
very long before the Pass was reduced to«a fairly 
level condition suitable for cart traffic, and then 
the contributions were considerably incieased 
by imposing a levy upon vehicles. The work 
that remained to be done was still enormous. 
“Hollows had to be filled up, heights had to be 
levelled down, and in some places a long dbtour 
had to he made and an entirely new road con¬ 
structed. From the 24th July, 1887, to the 9th 
of March, 1891, the tax stations raised 29,160 
strings of cash, and a further sum of Tls. 600 was 
subscribed by the gentry and merchants of the 
neighbourhood. After deducting all expenses, 
there remains a balance of 3,500 strings of cash 
and Tls. 600. This would be quite inadequate 
to defray the cost of keeping the Pass in proper 
repair ; and to meet this outlay, it is proposed to 
continue the levy upon animals for several years 
until the proceeds reach the sum of Tls. 10.000, 
when it will be discontinued. Similarly, the tax 
upon vehicles will be continued until Tls. 5,000 
have been collected. Both of these sums will 
be placed out at interest and applied to keeping 
the road in good repair." 


THE PETITION PRESENTED BY THE RADICALS. 

We have already related that in addition to at¬ 
tempting to bring influence to bear directly on 
Ministers of Stale with the object of inducing 
them to resign, the Radical party, or. to speak* 
more accurately, certain members of the party 
having seats in the House of Representatives, ad¬ 
dressed a petition to the Emperor on the same 
subject. The petition, according to the state¬ 
ments of several vernacular journals, was re¬ 
turned to its signatories, but tin's account of its 
fate is now proved to he incorrect. What really 
happened was that His Majesty returned the 
following answer through Mr. Inouye Ki, Chief 
of the Bureau of Imperial Private Records:— 
“ 'I'he appointment of the Ministers of State 
being a part of the Imperial Prerogatives de¬ 
fined by the Constitution, the purport of the 
Petition cannot he adopted.” Concerning this 
answer, forwarded to the petitioners on the i6th 
instant, a curious misconception gained cre¬ 
dence, namely, that matters bearing on the Im¬ 
perial Prerogatives could not be made the sub¬ 
ject of petitions. The Tokyo Shimpo exposes 
the error of this notion. It explains that peti- 
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lions relating to matters that do not fall within 
the Imperial Prerogatives would be obviously 
absurd, since the Emperor cannot deal with 
such affairs. It is precisely in respect of 
affairs over which, as being concerned with 
the Prerogatives of the Crown, the Constitution 
gives control to the Sovereign, that His Majesty 
may properly be petitioned. To grant pardons 
or revoke powers conferred by him is essentially 
the Emperor’s right, and petitions praying His 
Majesty to take steps of this nature, are natural 
and logical. The real import of the Imperial 
reply is that His Majesty cannot consent to take 
a petition from a small section of his subjects 
as a sufficient reason for removing from office 
Ministers of State who hold their commissions 
directly from the Crown. In other words, 
the Emperor informs his Radical petition¬ 
ers that, even as he chooses and appoints his 
own Ministers, so he reserves entirely to himself 
the right of deciding upon their removal or 
replacement. To bid the Cabinet resign simply 
because a few Radical members of the House 
of Representatives, without consulting the House 
itself, recommend thatcourse, would be a principle 
of government wholly opposed to the Constitu¬ 
tion. Thus considered, the Emperor’s answer will 
be found satisfactory from the point of view of 
the Ministers. It identifies them with the Throne 
in a manner and to a degree never before offi¬ 
cially announced, however well understood by 
students of the Constitution. The Tokyo Shim- 
po further alleges that the petitioners have reason 
to be grateful for the language in which the 
Imperial reply is couched. It has not hitherto 
been the custom to assign any reason for the 
rejection of petititions addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment or the Throne. .The rule has been to re¬ 
turn the document with a simple announcement 
of refusal. But, on the present occasion, 
the Emperor has been graciously pleased to 
assign reasons for his inability to adopt the 
suggestion offered, thus establishing a precedent 
plainly intended as a mark of consideration for 
the petitioners in their capacity of members of 
Parliament. 


PRINCE GBORGB OF GREECE. 

The so-called official account of the Otsu affair 
published in St. Petersburg, repeats the error 
originally circulated here to the effect that when 
Tsuda Sanzo raised his sword a second time to 
strike the Czarevitch he was felled to the ground 
by Prince George of Greece before he could ac¬ 
complish his murderous purpose. The sensa¬ 
tion produced in Russia by this intelligence 
seems to have been great. Reuter, telegraphing 
to The Times from St. Petersburg, under date 
May 13th, says :— 

All the Russian newspapers are loud in their 
praises of the gallant act of Piince George of 
Greece in attacking the assailant of the Czarevitch 
with his stick and knocking him down, thus pro¬ 
bably saving the life of the heir to the Impel ial 
throne. The Russian people, it is declared, will 
never forget this of the Prince. 

The news of the attempt on the life of the Czare¬ 
vitch, which only became known in St. Petetsburg 
at 4 o’clock yesleiday afternoon, ciealed intense 
excitement, which gave way to a feeling of profound 
rejoicing when it transpiied that the life of the 
Piince had been presetved. 

It will seem very strange to many persons that 
whereas Prince George had nothing whatever to 
do with the disabling and arrest of Tsuda 
Sanzo, such action as the above should have 
been official attributed to him, but the fact is 
that the Russian officially telegram agency evi¬ 
dently received no information from the Govern¬ 
ment, and was obliged to pick up intelligence 
from outside sources as best it might. Writing 
as late as May 17th, that is to say six days after 
the incident, the St. Petersburg correspondent 
of The Times sent the following :— 

Russians have had to gather the news of how the 
Heir Apparent to the throne was attacked in Japan 
chiefly from foreign newspapers and telegraph 
agencies. The first news of the accident to the 
Cesareviich reached the authoiities lieieou Mon¬ 
day night through the Japanese Legation, but 
not a word of it was disclosed until late on Tues¬ 
day night, when telegrams from Reuter's Agency, 
with mote details than were published here by the 
official Gazette only on Wednesday morning, were 


already lying in St. Petersburg under the ban of 
the censor. The Russian official telegiam agency 
was actually obliged to telegiaph to London moie 
than once to ask fur pai liculat s, which iieithei the 
Conti not the Japanese Legation would com¬ 
municate, ami which could only be received hete 
at the tisk of being consideied unfit for publication 
by the eccenti ic censor of the lelegi aph depai Iment 
and suppiessed accordingly. 

The few lines published in the official Gazette 
satisfied nobody, and the Japanese 1 epi esenlativcs 
weie altaid of communicating anything mote to 
the Russian Pi ess. Unlike their colleagues in 
othet Emopean capitals, they judged it piopei to 
assume the same aii of mysteiy and ignorance as 
that affected by the Russian authoiities to whom 
they are acciedited. The consequence was that 
the Rus-iaus foimed their own suppositious of the 
occuirence, mostly based upon the suspicion that 
the assailant of the Cesaievitch must be an es 
caped Nihilist fiom Saglialieit or Sihetia dis¬ 
guised as a Japanese, or a Japanese in the pay 
of the Russian tevolutionists. Not a woid on the 
subject could lie sent from here except the meagre 
official communique, and then only when this had 
been «-ei»i-officially telegiapbed abroad. There 
pressive machine! y of the Russian Telegraph De 
pat Intent has now leached such a pitch that not 
only incoming hut also outgoing Piess telegrams 
aie detained foi days together without the least 
cause, leason, or explanation, and wotds ate 
struck out for which no offer is made of 1 entitling 
the money. Absolutely no i edi ess can lie obtained, 
and the wonted newspaper cot t espoudent is 
simply told that it is utterly useless for him to 
complain, as he will only teceive misleading or 
completely mendacious explanations ft out the con¬ 
flicting officials. This is at least hank enough it 
must tie confessed, but it is also disgraceful. 

• 

* * 

Perhaps the most curiously ignorant account 
was published in Paris. “French official tele¬ 
grams,” we read, “ received from Tokyo con¬ 
cerning the attempt upon the life of the Czare¬ 
vitch stale that his Imperial Highness had 
crossed Lake Biva in a boat called (he Juirins- 
ka, which landed him at Otsu, whence he pro¬ 
posed journeying to Kioto. Shortly after land¬ 
ing, however, the Czarewitch was attacked by a 
police officer, who gave him a sabre cut on the 
head. The man committed the act in an ex¬ 
cess of fanaticism, and is believed to belong to 
the Samurai sect, who are very hostile to foreign¬ 
ers.’’ The conversion of a jinrikisha —or a 
Juirinska as the account has it—into a boat, 
and the reference to the Samurai as "a sect" 
who are “ very hostile to foreigners,” are unique 
blunders in their own way. It is plain that tele¬ 
grams containing such absurdities cannot have 
had an official origin, although they are so de¬ 
scribed. We are almost inclined to think that 
they must have emanated from the office of the 
local newspaper called Le Japoti, which has 
earned quite a circus reputation in connection 
with the Otsu incident. 

• 

* * 

The painful anxiety shown by the Japanese 
nation about the probable effect of the Otsu 
outrage upon foreign public opinion, ought to 
be considerably allayed by the tone of the news¬ 
papers now received. The Times, in a leading 
article published on the 16th of May, says:— 

The attack upon the Cesaievitch in Japan has 
hitheito piesented itself as a somewhat obscure 
and inexplicable incident. The Japanese are a 
polite and mild-mannered people, who since they 
became familiar with the aspect of Europeans, 
and still more since they look to copying European 
dtess ami habits, have shown scarcely a trace of 
the iutnleiance that is still lampant in China. It 
was theiefoie very difficult to understand the 
wounding of so distinguished a visitor as the 
Cesaiewitch, Hovelling with the fullest public 
lecoguition of bis rank; and llie difficulty was 
inci eased by the meagre and contradictory charac¬ 
ter of the reports that reached Europe. Most people 
in this country gave up the riddle as insoluble, 
and fell back upon a feeling of thankfulness that 
the Cesarewilch accomplished his journey through 
India without any incident of so unpleasant a 
nature. Among the heterogeneous population of 
the great towns of India ate to be found oc¬ 
casional fanatics whose movements it is equally 
impossible to foiesee and to control. Loid 
Mayo’s lamented death by the hand of an as¬ 
sassin is evidence that an exalted position and 
a numerous letinue do not always confer im¬ 
munity from attack, yet had anything resembling 
this Japanese incident occurred in India it might 


have been difficult to convince the Czar that the 
Government was blameless in the matter. Thete 
is not even yet any authentic statement of the 
circumstances in which the Cesaievitch came by 
his wound, although it is now happily clear that 
the wound is not dangerous or even severe. Prince 
Bariatinsky has not made his official repoit, or if 
he has made it the woild is none the wiser. One 
stoiy has it that the Cesareviich and his suite 
entered a Buddhist temple without removing their 
boots, and that the indignation of the Bonze caused 
a too impulsive guaid to lake upon himself the 
office of defender of the faith. But a Buddhist 
temple is one of the sights which the distinguished 
tiaveller would certainly be shown with all due 
ceietnouy and feudality. We can hardly ima¬ 
gine him diopping in casually and encoun¬ 
tering the astonished guardian inside. Another 
story current in St. Peteisbuig society is to 
the effect that the Cesaievitch and his attend¬ 
ants were in some place of public amusement, 
having apparently laid aside their official cha- 
raclei it* otder the better to enjoy the fun. There 
they offended in some way against Japanese 
customs, and the policeman on duty, who seems 
to be an exemplary official of eight years’ expeii- 
ence, interfei ed with wlrat to us may appear an 
excess of vigour. To the student of human natiue 
thete is a verisimilitude about this version of the 
affair which is wanting in the others. Official re¬ 
ceptions and ceremonious sightseeing undoubtedly 
become a wear iuess to the flesh. Nothing is mm e 
natural than that the Cesaievitch should en¬ 
deavour to escape from the trammels and try to see 
the Japanese as they are in their happier hours. 
One can readily imagine the Cesaievitch in a 
character compounded of Midshipman Easy and 
the good Haioun Aliasclrid. Tlieie are two other 
leports entirely congruous with this view. One is 
that the Cesareviich wishes his assailant to he 
dealt with by Japanese law, under which he will 
probably be acquitted: the other is that the Czai 
lias telegraphed a severe reprimand to all con¬ 
cerned in the escapade. The young man is loo 
generous to wish the poor policeman punished for 
doing iiis duly according to his lights, especially 
as he seems to have been rather badly mauled. 
The Czar is bound to reprove indiscretion, though 
he has probably made the private reflection that 
boys will be boys. 

The account sent to the Standard by its 
Shanghai correspondent ought to re-assure the 
Japanese still more, since it is not disfigured by 
any of the inaccuracies of other reports. The 
correspondent says :— 

The Czarevitch had gone to enjoy the pictur¬ 
esque delights of Otsu, a famous pleasure resort 
situated on the Biwa Umi Lake, about six miles 
from Kioto. The assailant was a nalive Japanese 
policeman, named Tsuda Sanzo, and he was able 
to st i ike at the bead of the Prince with a sword. 
There is no room for doubt as to the murderous 
intent with which the blow was delivered; but, 
thanks no doubt to the toughness and thickness of 
the sun helmet which the Czarewitch was wearing, 
the wound inflicted was, happily, comparatively 
trivial. It is desciibed as a “sword-cut on the 
side of the forehead, not serious.” It is needless 
to say (the correspondent adds) that the Emperor 
of Japan and his Ministers feel most acutely this 
outrage on a welcome and honoured guest. The 
occurrence was,,of course, as far as the sentiment 
of the country goes, a deplorable accident. It is 
believed that the man guilty of the deed is insane. 
Probably, brooding over some fancied wrongs, he 
was tempted into action by the casual presence of 
so illustrious a guest. Both lire Emperor and his 
Ministers have hurried to Kioto to express their 
concern and sympathy, and it maybe predicted 
that the Czarewitch will not cany away to Siberian 
soil a less pleasant impression of Japanese kindli¬ 
ness and giace by reason of the painful incident 
which maned the closing stage of his long tour. 


THE CONSERVATIVE MEMBERS OF THE WPFER 
HOUSE. 

The Conservative members of the Upper House 
who have been moving in company with the 
Radicals in the matter of the Otsu incident, 
find themselves the object of a somewhat em¬ 
barrassing criticism. These noblemen—who go 
by the name of the Horobasha-gumi, or cover¬ 
ed-carriage company, in allusion to the sump¬ 
tuous circumstances of their lives—are said to 
have been very strongly opposed at the outset to 
the effusive welcome given by the nation at the 
Government’s instigation to the Czarevitch. 
They saw no reason why the country should 
stand hat in hand before him, and why his tra¬ 
vels through the land should assume the aspect 
of an imperial progress. But when the Otsu 
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outrage occurred, these same Conservatives took 
“ a sharp turn ” and began to cry out that the 
Government had been wanting in its measures 
of precaution and that nothing short of the re¬ 
signation of the Cabinet en masse could atone 
for the outrage to the nation’s honoured guest. 
This is what the Japanese call deploying one’s 
forces after seeing the colour of the enemy's 
pennant. A certain Tsutsui Junkei of mediaeval 
days acquired quite a reputation of skill in thus 
adapting his views to the convenience of the mo¬ 
ment, and a witty Japanese has hit upon the term 
Junkei-shugi to describe the policy of the 
covered-carriage peers on the present occasion, 
thus adding to the language a capital equivalent 
for “ opportunism.” 


FATAL FIRE IN SHANGHAI. 

On the morning of the 8th inst. fire broke out 
in a Chinese store at Hongkew, Shanghai, and 
in the effort to subdue the flames a foreign and 
a Chinese fireman were killed. An account of 
the affair says:—The flames having taken a 
firm hold of the building, the firemen were direc¬ 
ted to play upon the walls. Lucien Descole, a 
member of the French Brigade, was directing 
a stream from a hose upon a wall, and was 
standing directly in from of it when the wall 
collapsed, burying the unfortunate Frenchman 
and a Chinese fireman who was assisting him. 
When extricated, he was dead. The corpse of 
the Chinaman was found afterwards. The 
deceased had never previously attended at a fire. 
Several other people, among them Mr. L. Moore 
and Mr. E. C. Pearce, had narrow escapes 
from falling debris. Mr. Moore was standing 
beside the unfortunate man who was killed when 
some one rushed him violently down the alley 
way from behind and so saved him. He then 
gave orders to ascertain if any one had been 
hurt, and was told that four Chinese had been 
buried in the ruins of the wall. The bricks 
were too hot to handle, so the hose was played 
on them, and cooled them sufficiently to allow 
them to be touched. On removing some of 
the bricks the helmet of £ French firemen was 
found, and soon afterwards the body of M. 
Descole. Doctors were immediately telephoned 
for and the unfortunate man got out, a period 
of about fifteen minutes having elapsed since 
the falling of the wall. Dr. Reid, who was soon 
on the spot, pronounced that the French fireman 
was dead, he having been suffocated. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS FROM CHINA AND THE 
SOUTH. 

Hongkong papers of the 12th report that the 
Mutual steamer Moyutie, with the first teas, 
passed through Singapore on the 4th instant, 
after having taken in 800 tons of coals. She left 
Woosung at noon on the 28th May. * * * 

The death is reported from Java of Miss Amelia 
• Santley, of the Stanley Opera Co. The cause 
of death is stated as being cholera. * * * 
Citizen George Francis Train arrived at Singa¬ 
pore in the Frigga on the 4th June, in time to 
catch the Mutual steamer Moyune, which pass¬ 
ed through the same day. He was then 
twenty-five days out from the States. He 
was to leave the Moyutie at Suez. * * * 

The Slrails Times understands that the opinion 
of the Home Gevernment is that fresh legis¬ 
lation is needed on the subject of the legali¬ 
sation of marriages in the Straits. The points, 
of course, are those which have already been 
discussed at some length, and which are 
associated with the question of whether Bishop 
Hose is "the Anglican Bishop of the diocese” 
within the meaning of the Indian Marriage Act, 
1865. The Home Government are not sure 
whether he is, and they have instructed the 
Straits Government to prepare and pass in the 
Legislative Council an Ordinance which will 
declare that Bishop Hose is to be deemed “ the 
Anglican Bishop of the diocese’’ within the mean¬ 
ing of the Indian Marriage Act, and that people 
who have been married under his authority are 
to be deemed to be married, as if he had held 
a proper authority. * * * A three-cornered 

rifle match between Hongkong, Singapore, 
and Shanghai has fallen through owing to 
tardiness in making arrangements. * * * 


A letter has been received in Singapore from 
Lord Henry Bruce saying that he intended 
again to raise the question of the Straits Mili¬ 
tary Contribution on the second reading of 
the Appropriation Bill, which comes on at the 
end of the session. * * * H.M.S. Pigmy 
ran aground on Sulphur Point, Whampoa, 
during her passage up to Canton on Tuesday 
afternoon (9th). It appears that as the vessel 
was approaching the bend a junk got right in 
her way, and the only alternatives were to run 
down the junk, with a probable loss of life, or 
let the Pigmy take the ground on the soft mud. 
The pilot in charge, Mr. Speechly, adopted the 
latter course, and the ship was at once stuck fast. 
Efforts were made without delay to get her 
off the bank, and the Pigmy , favoured by the 
rising tide eventually got off and steamed on to 
Canton, reaching the anchorage off Shameen 
without further mishap. It is stated that she 
sustained no damage whatever. 


NAVIGATION BETWEEN JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. 

Thk Keizai Zasshi recommends Japanese 
capitalists to form a company for direct naviga¬ 
tion between this country and Australia. It 
regards such an undertaking as of great im¬ 
portance for the development of commerce be¬ 
tween the two countries, commerce which has 
now attained dimensions warranting the esta¬ 
blishment of a direct line of steamships. From 
the table which our contemporary publishes, it 
appears that the total value of trade between 
Australia and Japan according to the latest 
statistics, is over a million yen, the principal 
staples of export from Japan being rice (523,600 
yen), bamboo wares (28,239 yen), silk handker¬ 
chiefs (24.742 yen), mats (20.834 yen), silk 
cloth (17,666 yen), lacquer wares (10,8987*11), 
porcelain, coals, sulphur, etc.; while the prin¬ 
cipal articles sent over from Australia are wool 
(299,232 yen), hemp and flax, lumber, hides, 
etc. The quantity of exports from Japan during 
1890 was 795,043 yen, and that of imports 
334-238 yen ; there being thus an excess of 
exports over imports to the extent of 460,805 
yen. At present Japanese goods are car¬ 
ried to Australia by way of Hongkong and 
Singapore, and are thus obliged to make a 
circuitous route. By opening direct communica¬ 
tion a great saving could be effected both 
of lime and of expense, the ratio of distance 
between the present and -the proposed lines 
being as 3 to 2. It is also predicted that the 
establishment of a direct line will lead to a 
development of trade with the various important 
islands on the Pacific, as New Canada, New 
Hebrides, Solomon, Samoa, New Britain, New 
Ireland, etc. In addition to an increase of 
tradal connections with these islands, there 
would probably be a tide of Japanese em- 
gration thither, which is a great desideratum in 
the eyes of the Keizai Zasshi. Lastly the Go¬ 
vernment is asked to give the new line, should 
it be started, a reasonable amount of subsidy 
for carrying mails between the two countries. 


THE " KAISHIN TO." 

The Kaishin-to's meeting had the honour of 
provoking police interference to about the same 
extent as the recent gatherings of the Radicals, 
but the reports published by the press are so 
meagre that it is impossible to form any clear 
idea of the arguments advanced. One of the 
speakers, whose name is not given, made an 
attack upon Count Goto, but the audience de¬ 
clined to listen, and he had to abandon the 
rostrum. Mr. Yasuzumi Sataro took “suspen¬ 
sion ’’ as his theme, and proceeded to divide it 
into heads after the most orthodox fashion; 
namely, first, suspension of the Government’s 
policy by popular intervention; secondly, sus¬ 
pension of a lecture by interruption of the audi¬ 
ence, and thirdly, suspension of a speech by 
police interference. This last, of course, con¬ 
stituted the real gist of his address. He con¬ 
demned the practice of suspending a speech 
before its conclusion—a pretty hibernicism— 
and illustrated his contention by citing the case 
of Matsubayashi Hakuyen. That person is now 
one of the most renowned Koshakushi in Japan. 
Recently, during a series of night entertain¬ 


ments at a theatre in Tokyo, he took for his 
subject the story of Nezurai Kozo, a celebrated 
robber. Among Hakuyen’s hearers was a man 
who attended every night for fifteen days in 
succession, during which time his imagination 
became so influenced by the account of Ne- 
zuini Kozo’s daring exploits and successes, that 
he himself embraced the profession of a thief 
and soon found himself in the hands of the 
police. Questioned by a magistrate, he avow¬ 
ed that Hakuyen's stories had overcome his 
moral equilibrium and driven him into the evil 
route of burglary. Hakuyen was accordingly 
summoned, but he said that he had never seen 
the man. On being informed, however, of the 
fifteen evenings' attendance, he exclaimed :— 
“ How unfortunate 1 You came for fifteen 
evenings only, and the consequence was that 
you heard of nothing except Nezumi Kozo's 
good fortune. But if you had attended for fif¬ 
teen evenings longer, you would have learned 
that in the end he had to expiate his crimes on 
the block, and the knowledge would have re¬ 
stored your moral equilibrium.” This parallel 
was loudly applauded, and the cousiables on 
duty at the time doubtless profited by it. 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE FIXING ESTABLISHMENT 
OF LOCAL ASSEMBLIES. 

The following Imperial Ordinance has been 
issued :— 

We hereby authorise the enactment of regula¬ 
tions fixing the establishment of City and Piefec- 
tural Assemblies, and order the same to be pto- 
mulgaled. 

(Imperial Sign manual.) 

(Great Seal). 

(Countersigned) Viscount Shinagawa, 

Minister of Slate for Home Affaiis. 

Dated June 9th, 1891. 

Ordinance No. 9. 

Regulations fixing the establishment of 
City and Prefectural Assemblies. 

Art. I.— In accordance with the Second Article 
of the Organization of City and Piefedinal As¬ 
semblies, the establishment of such Assemblies is 
fixed as followsFor distiicts of which the popu¬ 
lation does not exceed seven hundred thousand, 
the fixed number of members shall be thirty. For 
distiicts of which the population exceeds seven 
hundred thousand but does not exceed a million, 
the number of members should be increased by 
one for each additional fifty thousand inhabitants 
up to a million. When the population exceeds 
one million, a member shall be added for every 
addition of seventy thousand inhabitants. 

Art. 2.—The number of members fixed by the 
pieceeding Article should be divided between dis- 
tricts (gun) and towns ( ichi ) in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants. 

Art. 3.—In the event of changes occurt ing in the 
fixed establishment of members or in the allotment 
among districts and towns, owing to increases or 
diminutions in the population, the regular lime of 
election shall be awaited before making such 
changes. 


WHY ? 

The Kokkai asks why we recently published a 
verbatim reproduction of an English essay 
written by a little Japanese lad in a country 
school. We may be permitted on our side to 
inquire why the Kokkai asks such a question. 
Our contemporary intimates a suspicion that we 
intended to ridicule the boy’s effort. If the 
Kokkai, judging by its own experience and 
tendencies, finds that a newspaper has leisure 
or inclination for such pettinesses, we cannot 
congratulate it. It is not our habit to devote our 
columns to holding up little Japanese school-boys 
to derision. In reproducing the essay we said 
that we did so "not for the sake of its halting 
English, but for reasons which need not be ex¬ 
plained to those capable of appreciating them.” 
The Kokkai apparently is not to be included in 
this category. Very well then ; it remains only 
to tell the Kokkai that, despite its halting ortho- 
graphy, the school-boy’s essay seemed to us to 
be full of grace and poetic feeling. Th eKokkats 
question is another example of the curiously, nay 
morbidly, sensitive mood by which some Japa¬ 
nese are possessed at present. They detect 
insults where none are intended or even dream¬ 
ed of, and imagine that the masterful foreigner 
is sneering at or slighting them, where in reality 
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he may be sympathising and admiring. It is 
not well to be thin-skinned. True dignity is 
never aggressively self-assertive. 


THE DISTURBANCE AT A' POLITICAL LECTURE IN 
YOKOHAMA. 

Thf. speech delivered by Mr. Oi Kentaro on 
the 16th instant at the Tsuta-za in Yokohama, 
which led to the dispersal of the meeting by the 
police and to subsequent disturbance, was on 
the subject of Oriental Policy. The speaker 
maintained that the tranquillity of Japan was 
closely connected with the tranquillity of the 
Orient, and that the question of Eastern affairs 
pressed for immediate consideration. He ex¬ 
plained that, speaking briefly, the Eastern ques¬ 
tion was comprised in the two words, peace or 
war, and he was going on to condemn the 
policy of hesitation hitherto followed by Japan, 
when the police inteferred and the meeting was 
dispersed. We cannot but regret that the 
authorities feel constrained, in the cause of 
national interests, to make martyrs of these 
Radical demagogues. Every interference by the 
police rouses public sympathy with the agitators, 
and confirms the impression that unless a great 
deal of tinder were supposed to be lying about, 
the feeble sparks struck by such persons as Mr. 
Oi Kentaro could not be really dangerous. 


FIRE. 

This morning about twenty minutes to one 
o'clock fire broke out at No. 52, Main Street, in 
the premises of the British and American Tailor¬ 
ing Co., the upper flat of which was occupied as 
a residence by Mr. J. F. Dabbs. The fire seems 
to have been smouldering for some lime, for it 
suddenly burst into a blaze, and in a very short 
time the whole of the interior of the building 
was a mass of flame. Mr. Dabbs was asleep 
at the time of the outbreak and was awaken¬ 
ed by his wife, who smelt the fire. He mana¬ 
ged 10 gel her and his child out of the build¬ 
ing safely, and himself returned to try and 
secure some papers, but the smoke was too 
dense, and he had to make his escape 
from a window at the back of the house. 
The “ Relief ” steamer was early on the spot 
and had a powerful stream of water playing 
on the fire, and soon six standpipes were in 
action, but even with this amount of water the 
building continued to burn for a long time, 
and though all chances of its spreading were 
overcome by half-past one o’clock, it was not 
till past two o’clock that the “Relief ” and 
the fire station standpipes were able to leave 
the scene. The building was of a very frail 
nature, the walls being so thin that until 
the fire was fairly well got under no fire¬ 
man could enter the house parts of which could 
constantly be heard falling in. It belonged to 
a Chinaman, was leased by Mr. L. Davis, from 
whom Mr. Dabbs rented it. The cause of the 
conflagation is not known, but it is supposed to 
have been a spark dropped from the pipe of one 
of the workmen. The stock and furniture were 
insured with the Straits Insurance Co. for 
$1,500. 

THE NEW MEMBER FOR YAMAGUCHl PREFECTURE. 

The vacancy in the representation of the second 
electoral district of Yamaguchi Prefecture, 
caused by the' elevation of Air. Inouye Shoichi 
to the Bench, has been filled by Mr. Furuya 
Shinsaku, who was elected by 476 votes against 
69 obtained by his opponent, Mr. Isobe 
Koichi. Mr. Furuya was an unsuccessful can¬ 
didate for a different district of the same Pre¬ 
fecture at the last elections, when he stood in 
opposition to Mr. Suyematsu Saburo and Mr. 
Yoshitani Kan-ichi. 


"kirin” beer cup for the sailing club. 
We are glad to learn that the directors of the 
Japan Brewery Co. have recognised the im¬ 
portance of that branch of sport which is locally 
identified with the Yokohama Sailing Club, and 
have decided to present a cup to be sailed for 
by members of the Club. Boat-sailing in the 
Gulf of Tokyo was carried on in a very spas¬ 
modic way until the formation of the Club, and 
undoubtedly the “ Kirin Beer ” directors have 


7°7 


shown both public spirit and a laudable desire 
to foster sport in now subscribing for the en¬ 
couragement of what is perhaps the most enjoy¬ 
able of all out-of-doors recreations. The cup, 
a solid silver trophy, is a piece of very tasteful 
though plain work, the ornamentation being al¬ 
most wholly confined to the “ Kirin ” which 
supports the bowl of the trophy. It bears the 
inscription 

Yokohama Saii.ing Club. 
i 8 9 ' 

The “ Kirin” Beer Handicap Cup. 

Presented 

By the Directors and Officers of the Company. 

Won by-. 

The cup, which is valued at $50, will be com¬ 
peted for in one race, to take place on the 4th 
of July, and we hope the contest will be worthy 
of the prize. Among the ships of the fleet the 
4th of July consumption of “ Kirin ” Beer ought 
to attain respectable figures. Tke cup is now 
on view at Messrs. Lane, Crawford & Co.’s. 


COUNT GOTO AN l> THE PRESS. 

The Yomiuri Shimbun has a delightful para¬ 
graph about Count Goto and the press. “ Of 
late,” says our contemporary, “ several news¬ 
papers in the capital have been attacking Count 
Goto, but the impression produced upon the 
Count by journalistic assaults is as though one 
should touch him with a hair. He is absolutely 
indifferent. ‘ Crows will always caw,' he says, 
‘sparrowstwitter and newspapers prattle.’ There 
is not the slightest use in going for such a per¬ 
son. His assailants have only their trouble for 
their pains. If they must attack a member of 
the Cabinet, they will find it much more enter¬ 
taining to choose some one who pays a little 
attention to them.” 


NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS AGENCY. 

At No. 15 Yazayemoncho, in the Kyobashi 
district of Tokyo, there has been established a 
Newspaper Cuttings Agency ( Shitnbuti-Kiri - 
nuki Tsushinsha) after the model of similar in¬ 
stitutions in Europe and America. The Agency 
undertakes to collect and supply all comments 
that have appeared in the Japanese journals on 
any indicated subject. The plan has been 
found most useful in the West, and we have no 
doubt that the new Agency will prove of much 
service to all persons interested in journalistic 
comments or information. 


JAPANESE SHIPS FOR CHINA. 

The Jiyu aflirms that, in connection with the 
recent riots in China, it was finally determined 
to send Japanese men-of-war for the protection 
of Japanese property in Shanghai, and that, 
acting on this resolve, the Yamato Kan, under 
the command of Captain Morooka, was des¬ 
patched on the 14th instant. It is expected that 
she will be followed by two or three other vessels. 


THE STEAMER “LYDIA” IN COLLISION. 

Messrs. Simon, Evers & Co. inform us that 
the D.D.R. steamer Lydia, of the Kingsin Line, 
has been in collision and is badly damaged. 
She put in at Singapore for repairs, and dis¬ 
charged part of her cargo, all of which is in good 
condition. The estimated detention will be 
about a fortnight, after which the Lydia will 
continue her voyage to China and Japan. 


THE P. AND O. COMPANY. 

A rruter’s telegram dated May 1 6th quoted in 
Hongkong papers states :—The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company pays a dividend of five per 
cent, on preferred and seven on deferred shares 
for the past half-year. 


THE "OFFICIAL GAZETTE." 

Likut.-General Viscount Soga Sukenori is 
gazetted a Court Councillor, and Colonel Oshi- 
ma Yoshimasa, of the Infantry, becomes a 
Major-General. 


The Miike Marti, Captain Macmillan, arrived 
on Thursday from Honolulu, which port she 
left on the 3rd inst. On that day the kerosene 
godowns took fire and were burning fiercely 


when the vessel left, with every probability of 
total destruction, together with their contents, 
36,000 cases of oil. 

At the Queen’s Drawing Room on the 6th May 
at Buckingham Palace, Mrs. W. A. Wooley, 
late of Bedford, presented her only daughter, 
Miss Maria Kathleen Wooley, and also Miss 
Evelyn Isabel Hampton. 

Amongst the passengers who arrived here on 
Tuesday by the China were His Excellency the 
Chevalier Martino, Italian Minister, and Sir 
James Russell, Chief Justice of Hongkong, who 
has come to Japan for the benefit of his health. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

-4,- 

During the present week, no single question 
has monopolized the columns of the vernacular 
press, its attention being divided between vari¬ 
ous topics of more or less importance. Upon 
the whole, things are quiet in the political world. 
The Cabinet, owing to the recent changes in its 
members, is now believed to have recovered 
stability, although some people do not hesitate 
to express dissatisfaction with its present per¬ 
sonnel. The Jiji Shimpo , for example, insists 
upon the formation of a Ministry which shall in¬ 
clude, among other statesmen, Counts Ito, Ku- 
roda, Okuma, and Goto. It calls upon Count 
Ito to carry out this plan, as it believes him to be 
best qualified to arrange such matters. He is 
further told that the present is a rare opportunity 
for him to assume power. The Tokyo journal 
omits the names of Counts Inouye and Saigo 
from the list of the members of the contemplated 
Cabinet, because these two statesmen are uni¬ 
versally believed to have retired from political 
life, the latter altogether and the former for 
some years. Count Ito and other statesmen of 
the elder generation are not young, and they are 
advised to accomplish something worthy of their 
names before they enter their dotage. 

• 

* * 

The instruction issued to Local Officials and 
Police by the new Minister of Home Affairs on 
the 15th instant, is upon the whole well received 
by the vernacular press. All the papers are glad 
that Viscount Shinagawa has taken so early an 
opportunity of declaring his policy in the con¬ 
duct of home affairs, for they think that the in¬ 
struction, though nominally addressed to Local 
Authorities, is really meant for the public in 
general. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun finds 
nothing to criticise in the document. After ex¬ 
panding the meaning of its principal points, 
our contemporary remarks that there is much 
less difficulty in drawing up a programme than 
in putting one into practice ; and that in order 
to carry out the present instruction, the first 
requisite is that local officials should be men 
of sufficient capacity and intelligence. Should 
there be any not up to the standard, the Mini¬ 
ster for Home Affairs is recommended to have 
no hesitation in replacing them by men of better 
qualifications. 

* * * 

The Kokumin Shimbun is quite satisfied with 
the document itself, but deplores the existence 
of circumstances necessitating the issue of such 
a paper. For our contemporary believes that, 
when read between the lines, the instruction re¬ 
veals the fact that local officials are too prone 
to regard the system of local self-government in 
a bureaucratic light; that they give undue value 
to forms and routine ; that they are not free from 
the charge of interfering with the affairs of 
private indviduals; and that police authorities 
do not always show impartiality and kindness 
in the discharge of their duties. The Tokyo 
journal observes that not only local officials but 
the Minister of Home Affairs himself are respon¬ 
sible for the successful carrying out of the ex¬ 
cellent programme now enunciated. 

* 

* * 

The Radical organ, the Jiyu, though not 
particularly dissatisfied with the instruction, 
avails itself of the opportunity to criticise 
the fundamental policy of the Government 
with respect to local self government and police. 
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The system of local self-government at present 
in force, is regarded by our contemporary as 
tending to give too much power and prestige to 
the wealthy. The system which the Radicals 
desire to introduce is more democratic in 
character and more favourable to the poor. 
The Jiyti professes to detect in the document 
the hand of Count Ito, and regrets that the Pre¬ 
sident of the Privy Council does not come out 
from behind the curtain and openly fight with 
the Radicals, who entertain political opinions 
quite opposite to his. As to the police, our con¬ 
temporary complains of the arbitrary conduct 
of police constables in matters relating to politics 
and political parties. 

* * 

With regard to the question of Treaty Re¬ 
vision, the public is in entire darkness as to the 
policy of the Government. Most people seem 
to believe that, with the resignation of Viscount 
Aoki, the matter has been shelved for the pre¬ 
sent at least. The Nippon, however, is now 
busily seeking to persuade its readers that the 
new Minister of Foreign Affairs is firmly re¬ 
solved to devote his whole energy to the conduct 
of negotiations for the revision of the Treaties. 
But the writings of other papers on this subject 
show that they are far from crediting such a 
resolve on thp part of Viscount Enomoto. The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun observes that whoever 
undertakes the task of Treaty Revision exposes 
himself to difficulties of an unusual character. 
But considering the injuries and disgrace to 
which the present Treaties subject Japan, our 
contemporary thinks that the work of revision 
must be pushed on with all possible despatch. 
The plain course of policy for the Government 
under the circumstances, we are told, is to con¬ 
duct negotiations on a basis approved by the 
people. The Tokyo journal finds it difficult to 
comprehend the reason why the present Cabinet 
and Viscount Enomoto hesitate to indicate their 
policy in respect to this important question. 

* 

* • 

The Mainichi Shimbun, discussing the same 
subject, dwells upon the fatal consequences of 
a fresh retreat on the part of the Japanese Go¬ 
vernment from the negotiations for revision 
of the Treaties. Should such a disastrous step 
be taken at the present juncture, Japan would 
be doomed to the humiliation of remaining 
under the existing state of things for many years 
to come. The present Premier, Count Matsu- 
kata, must have been consulted about the treaty 
programme of the former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; and if so, his Cabinet must be held re¬ 
sponsible for the carrying out of that programme. 
At all events, the new Ministry is bound, says 
the Mainichi , to make known the line of action it 
proposes to take in connection with this matter. 


The Radicals have made another mistake in 
presenting a petition to the Emperor urging a 
change of Ministry, to which an unfavourable 
reply was returned through Mr. Inouye Ki, 
Chief of the Imperial Confidential Secretariat. 
This last move of the Jiyu-to is regarded by 
the public with no favour; even the Radicals’ 
well-wishers shrug their shoulders when the 
affair is mentioned. The Nichi Nichi Shim¬ 
bun does not hesitate to call the proceeding an 
abuse of the sacred right of petition granted by 
the Constitution. The Emperor, says our con¬ 
temporary, is to be petitioned only in extreme 
cases, when all ordinary means of redress 
have been tried in vain. “ We cannot be¬ 
lieve that this right to petition the Sovereign 
ought to be prostituted to the purpose of attack¬ 
ing political adversaries. These latter should 
be attacked openly and boldly through news¬ 
paper columns, by public speeches, and on the 
floor of the Diet.” In order to show the im¬ 
portance of using discretion in exercising the 
privilege of petition, the Nichi Nichi quotes in 
full what Count Ito says on the subject in his 
Commentaries. 

* 

* * 

The Yomiuri Shimbun, generally friendly to 
the Radicals, is constrained to question the wis¬ 
dom of the course just taken by them on this 


occasion. It “admires their enthusiasm” but 
cannot approve the idea of approaching the Em¬ 
peror about the removal of His Majesty's 
Ministers. If the Ministers are unworthy of 
the nation’s confidence, then the Diet should 
take cognizance of the fact. 

* 

* * 

The Sapporo Sugar Manufacturing Company 
has obtained uneviable notoriety on account of 
an issue of forged shares. The Kokkai is now 
publishing astounding “ revelations ” relating to 
the connections between the company and the 
officials of the Hokkaido Administration Board, 
particularly between Mr. Asaba, formerly an in¬ 
fluential functionary of the above mentioned 
office and now director of the Sugar Company, 
and Mr. Ito, former Director of the company, 
the person accused of having issued the forged 
shares. According to the Kokkais informa¬ 
tion, General Nagayama, former Chief of the 
Hokkaido Administration Board, is not free 
from the charge of negligence in his supervision 
of the affairs of the company. Mr. Asaba 
seems likely to come out of the trouble almost 
as badly as the former Director of the company; 
but, since everything will be made clear before 
long, we refrain from alluding to the accusation 
cast upon him. The Kokkai observes that its 
object in publishing the evil news, is simply to 
serve public interests. It makes the revelations 
with all the more readiness inasmuch as the 
company is no ordinary one, being under the 
special protection of the Government, which has 
the power of appointing the Director. 

• 

• • 

The Hochi Shimbun also writes on the same 
subject, and expresses profound regret that a 
company enjoying an extraordinary amount of 
Government patronage should have shown itself 
so unworthy of public confidence. On calmer 
consideration, however, our contemporary thinks 
that neither the company nor the officials con¬ 
cerned in its supervision can be held entirely 
accountable for the trouble. The whole at¬ 
mosphere of the business world is in the Tokyo 
paper’s opinion, permeated by the poisonous 
element of dependence on luck, an element 
originated and developed by the so-called 
“gentlemen merchants” of the present day, 
who owe everything they possess to the flattery 
and deceit that have enabled them to enrich 
themselves out of the people’s taxes. Thus the 
whole tribe of these “ gentlemen merchants ” 
and their patrons in office are to be condemned, 
simultaneously and equally with the business 
men and officials concerned in the criminal pro¬ 
ceedings of the Sapporo Sugar Manufacturing 
Company. 

* 

* * . 

The Mainichi Shimbun thinks that the most 
efficient method of clearing Hokkaido of its pre¬ 
sent evils and corruption, is to establish a local 
assembly and let it exercise supervision over the 
doings of the official class in the island. Our 
contemporary hopes that the Diet will consider 
this question at its next session. 

• 

* * 

The Choya Shimbun is engaged in a crusade 
against what it calls the revival of the ^-/'spirit. 
The opening article of the series on this subject 
has been already reproduced in our columns. In 
subsequent articles the Tokyo paper exposes 
the erroneous notions entertained by the con¬ 
servatives in respect of the introduction of fo¬ 
reign civilization, foreign morality, and foreign 
religions. It also dwells at much length upon 
the evils of fostering national prejudices. There 
is no fear, says the Choya, that Japan will lose 
her national individuality on account of the in¬ 
troduction of foreign civilization and religions, 
for she is capable of assimilating them, just as 
she did the civilization and religion in troduced 
from the Asiatic continent in times long past. 

* 

* • 

The Choya's articles have called forth a vehe¬ 
ment answer from the Conservative organ, the 
Chiusei Nippo. That paper strongly protests 
against the injustice of identifying fanatics like 
Nishino, Kurushima, and Tsuda with Conser¬ 


vative influence, and explains that the primary 
object of the reactionary movement is to check 
the indiscriminate imitation of Western institu¬ 
tions, Western customs, and Western manners. 
There is -no lack of excellent arguments in de¬ 
fence of the Conservative movement, but the 
vehemence and even rancour with which the 
Chiusei rebuts the Choya's attack will by no means 
conduce to the interests of the cause it under¬ 
takes to champion. 

• 

* • 

The Nippon has also the Choya's articles in 
its mind when it asks, in a protesting manner, 
if there be such a thing as revival of the y*?-/ 
spirit. It ridicules the charge usually preferred 
against it, that its writings have the tendency of 
fostering the jo-i spirit. “ The United States 
of America,” it says, *' have rigorous laws 
against the introduction of Chinese, while Rus¬ 
sia is engaged in the expulsion of Jews. These 
actions manifest a kind of jo-i spirit. Far from 
recommending such steps, we have actually 
condemned them as irrational. If it is to be 
regarded as a manifestation of the jo-i spirit, to 
speak of foreign countries in a suspicious and 
contemptuous manner, then surely,” says our 
contemporary, “ foreigners themselves are ac¬ 
tuated by a jd-i spirit against the Japanese, 
“ for how often are our Imperial family, as well 
as our countrymen, reviled and abused by fo¬ 
reign newspapers. 

» 

• • 

The President and Councillors of the Imperial 
University and the Directors of the Higher 
Middle Schools are holding a series of con¬ 
ferences at the Department of Education. The 
subject of discussion is how to bridge over the 
gulf that now separates the Higher Middle 
Schools from the Ordinary Middle Schools. 
At present a graduate of an Ordinary Middle 
School must continue his studies for two or 
three years before he can pass the entrance 
examination of a Higher Middle School. 
The proposal reported to have the best prospect 
of obtaining the approval of the conference, con¬ 
sists in raising the standard of education in the 
Ordinary Middle Schools, and at the same lime 
adding a few inferior classes to the Higher 
Middle Schools. Graduates of the former 
would then have the privilege of entering the 
latter without examination. These conferences 
engage the serious attention of private educa¬ 
tionalists in the capital ; for should the above 
proposition be adopted, the big private schools 
which prepare students for the Higher Middle 
Schools will suffer severely. The Hochi Shim¬ 
bun, writing on this subject/observes that, so 
far as provincial localities are concerned, the 
proposition is suitable, but that it would 
be productive of injurious results in Tokyo. 
The immediate result of such a measure would 
be to discourage the development of private 
education. Schools like the Kinjo Gakko, the 
Tokyo English Language School, and the 
Kyoritsu Gakko, which contain from a thousand 
to two thousand students each, would be desert¬ 
ed and compelled to close their doors. Our 
contemporary, therefore, recommends that spe¬ 
cial arrangements be made in the case of Tokyo, 
so that these excellent private institutions may 
prosper side by side with the Government 
schools. 

* 

* * 

Tokyo papers publish a report from Korea 
that the Chinese are buying large tracts of land 
in the peninsular Kingdom and that other 
foreigners, including Japanese, are also follow¬ 
ing the example of the Celestials. The Maini¬ 
chi Shimbun regards this as a serious thing for 
Korea. In her present condition, the posses¬ 
sion of land by foreigners is fraught with serious 
dangers. Our contemporary thinks that, in 
order to maintain the independence of Korea 
and make her a part of Japan’s defences 
against China and Russia, it is necessary to stop 
the purchase of land by foreigners. The Tokyo 
paper recommends the authorities to ascertain 
the truth of the report, and take prompt mea¬ 
sures in case the story turns out to be well 
founded. But like too many irresponsible ad¬ 
visers, the Mainichi does not take the trouble 
to define these measures. 
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THE CASE OF TSUDA SANZO. 


W E publish elsewhere a translation of 
the opinion officially delivered by the 
eminent jurist M. BoiSSONADE DE Font- 
ARAB1E in regard to the trial of Tsuda 
Sanzo. There has been much talk about 
this affair. Several critics have contended 
that since, according to their rendering of 
the law, an attempt upon the life of a Rus¬ 
sian Prince could not be brought within 
the purview of the special clauses of the 
Japanese Penal Code relating to attempts 
upon the lives of members of the Japanese 
Imperial Family ; and since, unless these 
special clauses could be invoked, no rea¬ 
son existed for departing from the ordinary 
course of justice, therefore the action of 
the Supreme Court in assuming jurisdic¬ 
tion in first and last instance was illegal. 
Further, inasmuch as the abstract question 
of legality qr illegality possesses little in¬ 
terest for the general public, these critics 
undertook to show that the ends of justice 
had been defeated, inasmuch as TSUDA 
SANZO was deprived of the privilege of 
appeal which he would have enjoyed had 
his case followed the ordinary channels 
of procedure. This latter contention, 
M. BOISSONADE declares to be based 
on a misconception of the spirit of the 
law. He points out that no guarantee 
whatever is furnished to an accused per¬ 
son by being cited before tribunals of 
inferior degree. The guarantee consists 
uniquely in having access to a Superior 
Court, and above all to the Supreme Court. 
To pretend, therefore, that by coming be¬ 
fore the Supreme Court from the outset, 
TSUDA Sanzo was deprived of the gua¬ 
rantees furnished by law, is as though 
one should assert that by setting a 
man at once in a life-boat during a storm, 
instead of placing him at first in a craft 
of a frailer order, his chances of safety 
would be diminished. TSUDA SANZO was 
arraigned before the highest, the most 
competent, and the most independent tri¬ 
bunal in the land, the very tribunal to 
which his final appeal would have been car¬ 
ried had there been cause to question the 
nature of the law administered by the 
inferior courts. This part of the discus- 
does not call for lengthy consideration. 
Justice was in no sense impaired by the 
process adopted, and for practical folks 
that fact is sufficient. But there remains 
the question, was the Supreme Court com¬ 
petent to assume jurisdiction in the first 
place; and having assumed jurisdiction, was 
it competent, in the second place, to pro¬ 
nounce sentence under the provisions of the 
Common Law? M. BoiSSONADE answers 
both questions affirmatively. The jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Supreme Court is exercisable 
with respect to points of law only, with 
the exception of certain special crimes for 
the trial of which it is competent to assume 
the functions of a Court of both first and 
last instance. In Tsuda Sanzo'S case a 
point of law was raised at once. The 


Chief Public Procurator argued that the 
crime belonged to the Code’s special 
category of attempts against the life of 
an Imperial personage, and the District 
Court at Otsu, after hearing the plead¬ 
ings, declared itself incompetent to de¬ 
cide this point of law. A decision could, 
in truth, have been of little value, for 
the Public Procurator, in the one event, 
and the prisoner’s counsel in the other, 
would inevitably have appealed against 
the inferior tribunal’s ruling, and thus 
the question must have come finally to the 
Supreme Court. Ignoring this latter con¬ 
sideration, however, we have the plain 
fact that the Otsu tribunal having de¬ 
clined to decide the point of law, the duty 
of doing so devolved, de facto } on the 
Supreme Codrt. In writing about the 
affair, some journalists appear to labour 
under the hallucination that the Supreme 
Court, without hearing any arguments or 
holding any regular session, might have 
over-ruled the inferior tribunal’s declara¬ 
tion of incompetence, and directed it to 
try TSUDA under the provisions of the 
Common Law. The error of such a sup¬ 
position is plain. A case coming before 
the Supreme Court has to be duly 
heard. Under ordinary circumstances 
the hearing takes place at the Court’s 
regular session in Tokyo, but in this 
instance the point of law to be ad¬ 
judicated had reference to the category 
of exceptional crimes enumerated in the 
First Chapter of the Second Book of the 
Penal Code. It consequently became com¬ 
petent for the Court to open a special 
session in the District tribunal at Otsu, as 
provided in the Law of Organization, and 
it adopted that course as the most simple 
and expeditious. Thus the procedure 
followed up to the moment of opening the 
Supreme Court’s session at Otsu is per¬ 
fectly clear and regular, and the only 
question remaining to be considered is 
whether the Court, after hearing the plead¬ 
ing of the Chief Public Procurator, and 
deciding that the crime must be regarded 
as a common assault, ought not to have 
remitted the case to the inferior tribunal 
within whose venue it had originally lain. 
M. BOISSONADE, in discussing this phase, 
asserts that, had the Court of Appeal, for 
instance, adjudging TSUDA'S crime to be¬ 
long to the special category of attempts 
against Imperial personages, pronounced 
a capital sentence, the Supreme Court, in 
reversingthat judgment, would have altered 
the sentence into oneof penal servitude. In 
short, according to M. BoiSSONADE’S con¬ 
tention the superior tribunal, having once as¬ 
sumed jurisdiction, exercises it to the end, 
even though the exercise does not extend to 
any sentence lyingbeyond the range of an in¬ 
ferior court’s competence. We cannot pre¬ 
tend to be ourselves entirely convinced by 
this line of reasoning, though we fully 
admit the w-eight of M. BoiSSONADE’S 
authority. In England the practice with 
regard to criminal cases is to be guided 


by the strict letter of the law, and accord¬ 
ing to the strict letter of the law, as we 
read it in Japan, the general jurisdiction 
belonging to an inferior tribunal cannot be 
assumed by the Supreme Court except in 
regard to certain special and clearly de¬ 
fined crimes. It will seem to Englishmen 
that, having been called upon to determine 
the point of law whether TSUDA SANZO’S 
offence belonged to the special category of 
crimes judiciable in first and last instance 
by the Supreme Court and having decided 
in the negative, the Judges of that Court 
should have stood aside and suffered justice 
to follow its ordinary channels. The ex¬ 
traordinary course adopted was warrantable 
only under extraordinary circumstances, 
which the Court itself declared to be non¬ 
existent in Tsuda’S case. That justice 
suffered, or could have suffered, by the 
method pursued, is evidently out of the 
question. Some persons may indeed claim 
that the greater the number of tribunals 
accessible to a prisoner, the greater his 
chances of escape ; but with such a pretext 
we cannot sympathise. Substantial justice 
was doubtless secured, and in point of 
celerity the advantage was plainly on the 
side of the method pursued. When we 
come, however, to discuss the actual lega¬ 
lity of the procedure, we find it impossible 
to reconcile it with English notions. The 
precedent established by this action of the 
Supreme Court is that when a superior 
tribunal is called upon to determine whe¬ 
ther the nature of a case is such as to 
warrant its exception from the general 
jurisdiction of inferior courts, then the 
superior tribunal becomes de facto com¬ 
petent to deal with the case in first and last 
instance, even though it should already 
have decided, as a point of law, that the 
alleged crime does not constitute one of the 
exceptional offences over which it possesses 
such special jurisdiction. Surely that is 
not logic, though M. BOISSONADE’S dictum 
compels us to admit that it is law in Japan. 


BRITISH OFFICERS IN I HE CHI¬ 
NESE NA VY. 

-♦- 

A LONG correspondence, for the most 
part semi-official, between certain 
British and Chinese authorities, has just 
terminated in a rupture. It has refer¬ 
ence to the employment by the Chinese 
of English naval officers, and arose out of 
the well-known incident connected with 
the resignation of Admiral LANG last year. 
We need not recapitulate the circum¬ 
stances under which that distinguished 
officer felt himself bound, in defence of his 
own dignity and that of the British naval 
service, to quit Chinese employment. 
The course which he took from the mo¬ 
ment his flag was hauled down by a 
Chinese officer in Hongkong Harbour, to 
the moment when he shook the dust of the 
Chinese service off his feet, received the 
full approval of the British Admiralty, 
which did not hesitate to say that his con- 
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duct throughout had been characterised by 
prudence and propriety. Following on 
this event in due time .came a semi-official 
demand for explanations. One can easily 
understand that the British Naval Authori¬ 
ties strongly resented this treatment of a 
distinguished naval officer, whose services 
were lent as a matter of compliment to 
the Chinese. His treatment was not only 
an indignity to himself, but to the British 
Admiralty, and the latter so regarded it and 
took measures accordingly. On the other 
hand, it is more puzzling for us to put our¬ 
selves in the position of the Viceroy Li. 
What the forces may be which guided his 
course in the matter, are very difficulty for 
outsiders to understand and appreciate ; 
but it is perfectly certain that the explana¬ 
tion she gave were not satisfactory, and 
that his excuses were not accepted. The 
correspondence was conducted mainly in 
London between the Chinese Legation on 
one side and the British Foreign Office 
and the Admiralty on the other. The Le¬ 
gation was naturally all apologies and ex¬ 
planations, for the Chinese Minister in 
London at least can be under no delusion 
as to the consequences of Admiral LANG’S 
resignation. The Admiralty was impla¬ 
cable, and the Foreign Office acted as 
peace-maker. But on the matter of the 
dignity of the naval service the Admiralty 
refused to be guided by the Foreign Office. 
As soon as the circumstances under which 
the resignation of Admiral Lang tooki 
place became known at home, the Ad¬ 
miralty at once resolved that no British 
officer should for the present be allowed to 
enter the Chinese Service, and a little later 
those officers who were in that service re¬ 
ceived notice that at the expiration of 
their present terms of employment they 
would be required to rejoin the Navy 
and would not be permitted to renew their 
engagements with the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. All attempts hitherto to procure 
the withdrawal of this order have been 
vain, and the general opinion among 
those acquainted with the facts is strongly 
in favour of the Admiralty. Whether 
the pay of a particular officer or officers 
is increased by entering the Chinese 
Service, is of course a matter of absolute 
indifference to the British Authorities; it 
may be, and usually is, of the greatest 
importance to the officer himself; but to 
the British Navy it is of no moment 
whatever. The Admiralty Authorities 
say that at great inconvenience to the 
Navy, and at considerable pecuniary loss 
to the public service, British officers are 
permitted to enter the Chinese Naval 
Service. As a rule they are picked men, 
who would not be likely to languish at 
home for want of employment. In most 
cases they are permitted by the Admiralty 
to pass from the active to the retired list 
for the purpose of coming to the East. 
During the term of their Chinese employ¬ 
ment they are to all intents and purposes 
lost to the British service, yet throughout 


the whole time their service in China 
counts towards promotion and pension, just 
as if they were on board British vessels, or 
as if they were ready in Plymouth or 
Portsmouth at a moment’s notice to take 
up new appointments. The Admiralty, 
therefore, loses much and strains several 
points in order to oblige the Chinese Go¬ 
vernment by placing at its disposal the 
services of British officers trained at British 
expense, and for the terms of their engage¬ 
ment lost to the British service. The 
Chinese Authorities appear to be under the 
impression that because they pay salaries 
which the officers are willing to accept, 
there the obligation ceases ; they do not 
observe or will not admit that it is owing 
to the indulgence and friendliness of the 
British Admiralty that they are able to have 
British officers at all. Indeed, the views of 
the Chinese Government on the matter are 
of that squint-eyed and superficial nature 
which is somewhat characteristic of them. 
As the matter stands at present a British 
officer cannot enter the Chinese Navy until 
he has severed for ever his connection 
with his own service. No British subject 
of intelligence needs to be told how seri¬ 
ously this will militate against the Chinese 
getting efficient English naval officers, and 
the Chinese have only themselves to blame 
for the result. 

The case of Mr. HEARSON, which was 
settled in February last by the courts in 
London, is instructive in more ways than 
one, and illustrates what we have stated 
above. On March 28th, 1890, he, being an 
engineer in the British Navy, was appoint¬ 
ed to the Pembroke as an “additional” 
for the Mersey , and on July 22nd he was 
appointed to the latter ship for service 
during the autumn manoeuvres in August. 
While here he was offered the post of in¬ 
structor in the Naval College of Nangkin, 
on similar terms to those already accepted 
with the consent of the Admiralty by his 
brother. On September 4th the Mersey 
was paid off, and he reported himself to 
the Captain of the Pembroke in accordance 
with the Admiralty Instructions. He im¬ 
mediately asked leave to go on half-pay 
for three years in order to accept this ap¬ 
pointment, but was informed by the Ad¬ 
miralty that this request would not be 
granted. Meantime, his name was not 
entered in the books of the Pembroke , and 
if it remained on the books it was merely 
because there had been an omission to 
remove it when he was appointed to the 
Mersey in the previous July. On receiv¬ 
ing the notification of the refusal of the 
Admiralty to grant him leave on half-pay, 
he wrote tendering the resignation of 
his commission, and, as such applications 
usually are accepted forthwith, he appears 
to have been under the impression that it 
was merely a formal matter involving a 
few days’ delay. He stated subsequently 
in an affidavit that he believed were it not 
for the difficulty which had arisen between 
the Admiralty and the Chinese Govern¬ 


ment the former would willingly have con¬ 
curred in his appointment. On October 
10th he received leave of absence for a 
week, and on the 15th, having received no 
notification of the refusal to permit his 
resignation, he accepted the post tendered 
to him, got another week’s leave and 
started for China under the impression 
that there would be no difficulty about 
his resignation, and that even if there was 
he had a legal right to resign. On his 
arrival at Singapore, as is well known, 
he was arrested and taken back to Eng¬ 
land. Now, in this state of the facts 
the whole question was whether Mr. 
HEARSON, under the circumstances, came 
under the Naval Discipline Act. If so, he 
was liable to be charged with desertion ; 
if not, he was entitled to be set free, and 
this question in fact, owing to the language 
of the Act, resolved itself into the further 
question “ was he borne on the books 
of one of Her Majesty’s ships in com¬ 
mission?” If so he could not resign 
without the consent of the Admiralty, and 
was a deserter from that ship. This ques¬ 
tion was really of very little importance 
to anyone but to Mr. HEARSON himself, 
because it was admitted to be a high and 
dry technicality arising under a peculiar 
state of circumstances which could scarcely 
exist in case of any other officer; for he' 
was first on board the Pembroke , but ap¬ 
pointed to the Mersey for the Autumn 
manoeuvres ; then he was discharged from 
this ship, and whether what took place 
on his discharge amounted to putting him 
on the books of the Pembroke or not was 
the point to be decided. The Court found 
that the result of this curious shuffling, 
these transfers and re-transfers, was that 
in the end he was not on the books of any 
ship, and that therefore he was not under 
the Naval Discipline Act, and was not 
liable to the charge of desertion. In this 
aspect therefore, as we have said, the case 
is really of no importance to anybody, but 
incidentally a very important question re¬ 
specting naval officers came under discus¬ 
sion. This was whether a commissioned 
officer in the Navy on the books of one of 
Her Majesty’s ships—that is, in other 
words, on active service—can resign his 
commission and leave his ship without the 
consent of the Admiralty. This is a mat¬ 
ter of immense importance to naval officers, 
and to the naval service generally, and 
although discussed in Mr. HEARSON’S case, 
the Court held itself bound by a previous 
decision on the matter by another court 
of co-ordinate jurisdiction. It is still open 
for discussion in the Court of Appeal and 
in the House of Lords, but so far as a 
court composed of four judges can settle 
the matter it is completely settled by 
a decision in the case of Lieutenant 
Hall in 1887. Lieutenant Hall, in 
1886, applied for an appointment in the 
London Salvage Corps, and was success¬ 
ful, he being at that time on board the 
Orontes at Sea. In October he wrote to 
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the Admiralty resigning his commission, 
but the resignation was refused. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1887, the Orontes being then in 
Simon’s Bay, in South Africa, he obtained 
leave from the captain to go to Cape 
Town till the following afternoon, and 
from that place took passage home in a 
mail steamer, writing to his captain and 
returning his commission. On the arrival 
of the mail steamer at Plymouth, Lieutenant 
HALL- was arrested and tf»e matter came 
before the High Court of Justice on an 
application for a writ of HABEAS CORPUS 
It was contended for the Admiralty that 
an officer’s commission bound him to serve 
in the Navy so long as he is fit to per¬ 
form his duty, and so long as the State re¬ 
quired his services. For Lieutenant HALL' 
it was argued that the commission might 
be resigned at any time, and that the 
QUEEN had no right in time of peace to 
insist on the performance of duties from 
which the officer desired to escape. The 
Court refused to agree with either argu¬ 
ment. The judges were of opinion, how¬ 
ever, that where a commissioned officer 
accepts an appointment to serve in one 
of Her MAJESTY’S ships in commission 
and enters upon the performance of his 
duties, he subjects himself to the pro¬ 
visions of the Naval Discipline Act, and 
at his own will and pleasure cannot resign 
his appointment, and may be tried by 
Court Martial for any of the offences 
specified in the statute. • Any other inter¬ 
pretation would leave the QUEEN'S ships 
in commission open to the peril of being 
without officers at their own will and 
pleasure ; but whether the officer who, not 
being on the books of any ship, declines 
to undertake a particular service can be 
court-martialled for his refusal, is a point 
which the Court declined formally to de¬ 
cide, although some of the judges expres- 
ed the opinion that he was not liable to 
punishment. The position of naval officers 
is, however, sufficiently clear. If they ac¬ 
cept an appointment which puts them on 
the books of a ship of the Royal Navy, 
they cannot resign that position at their 
own will and pleasure; but it appears that 
when they are not on the books of a ship 
they may refuse to accept the employment 
which would place them there, and then 
they can resign the naval service. This 
seems to give officers abundant liberty, 
while at the same time properly protecting 
the public interests. China will therefore 
be still able, in spite of the Admiralty, to 
get officers of the British Navy, but they 
must be officers who find it to their in¬ 
terest to resign the latter before entering 
the Chinese service. Whether this is a 
state of things entirely satisfactory either 
to the Chinese or to the officers concerned, 
is a matter which they must be left to de¬ 
cide for themselves. 


THE JE (VS. 

- ♦-- 

I T is becoming a mystery of much interest 
to divine the name of the country where 
Baron HlRSCH contemplates founding the 
new Kingdom of the Jews. The Baron 
is a man of enormous wealth, which he has 
no means of spending satisfactorily. His 
only son is dead, and he is too old to be 
ambitious after the usual manner of men. 
O11 live other hand, the vista of his past 
life is not free from defects, which he may 
well desire to obliterate before he dies. Not 
always remarkable for the scrupulous cha¬ 
racter of his transactions, and finding 
himself lonely and unconsidered despite 
his vast wealth, the Baron perhaps sees in 
the misfortunes of his fellow-countrymen 
a providential opportunity to re-build his 
reputation and utilize his gold. He has 
put up three millions sterling of his fortune 
—how many millions are left, we wonder— 
wherewith to purchase a great tract of 
land in some unoccupied region for colo¬ 
nization by Jews expelled from Russia, 
Poland, and other countries. It is a splendid ' 
beginning, and people talk of the ROTHS¬ 
CHILDS contributing at least an equal sum, 
so that, with subscriptions by other wealthy 
Israelites, a capital fund of ten millions 
sterling will be at once obtained. But the 
projectors observe strict silence as to the 
site of the new colony. At first there was 
talk of Palestine, but this idea has been 
discredited, and conjecture is for the mo¬ 
ment entirely at fault. To 11s the weak 
point of the scheme is that it assumes the 
willingness of the Jews to settle down in 
an out-of-the-way region. Agriculture has 
not usually possessed attractions for them, 
and their history seems to indicate tenden¬ 
cies not adapted for purposes of coloniza¬ 
tion. However, Baron HlRSCH and his 
advisers must be assumed to understand 
their own people. 

The story of the Jewish race is a terrible 
record. Their expulsion from England in 
the thirteenth century, after cruel spoliation 
and persecutions, was followed in the four¬ 
teenth century by the series of awful epi¬ 
sodes in central France, when every Jew in 
whole provinces was burned, and at Chinon 
160 of both sexes perished in the same 
furnace. In Germany, before the Cru¬ 
sades, a raid against the Jews was a favour¬ 
ite pastime of bankrupt nobles, and during 
and after the Crusades one had only to 
raise the cry "Hep” in any city of the 
empire to provoke a paroxysm of murder¬ 
ous rage against the Jews. Massacred 
and burned by thousands, they neverthe¬ 
less made themselves so indispensable that 
their complete expulsion could not be 
effected. In Spain, after a period of tole¬ 
rant, nay even humane, treatment, they 
were subjected to terrible persecutions 
by the Gothic princes in the 6th and 7th 
centuries, the result being that they sided 
with the Moorish invaders, and enjoyed 
under the latter a long interval of peace 
and prosperity. But this calm was suc- 
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ceeded by a fierce storm. " The estates 
of the nobles,” says history, “ were in 
many cases mortgaged to the Jews ; hence 
it was not difficult for ‘conscience ’ to get 
up a persecution. Gradually the Jews 
were deprived of the privilege of living 
where they pleased ; their rights were dimi¬ 
nished and their taxes augmented. * * 

* Immense numbers were murdered, and 
wholesale theft was perpetrated by the 
religious rabble. Escape was possible only 
by flight to Africa, or by accepting baptism 
at the point of the sword. The number 
of these enforced converts to Christianity 
is reckoned at 200,000. The fate of the 
Jews in Spain during the 15th century, 
however, beggars description. We read 
of nothing but persecution, violent con¬ 
version, massacre, the tortures of the in¬ 
quisition. Thousands were burned alive ; 
and in one year 250 were burned in Seville 
alone. Sometimes the popes, and even the 
nobles, shuddered at the fiendish zeal of 
the inquisition, and tried to mitigate it, 
but in vain. At length the hour of final 
horror came. In 1492 FERDINAND and 
ISABELLE issued an edict for the expulsion 
within four months of all who refused to 
become Christians, with the strict prohibi¬ 
tion to take neither gold nor silver out of 
the country.” Thus, after seven centuries 
of residence, the Jews, to the nnmber of 
300,000, were driven out of Spain. Some 
of them ventured into France, where their 
countrymen had already suffered so much. 
Others made their way to Italy, Turkey, 
and Morocco. About 80,000 obtained 
entrance into Portugal by paying eight 
gold pennies per head for a respite 
of as many months. Lingering after 
this stipulated period, they experienced 
appalling cruelties. EMMANUEL, in 1495, 
ordered their expulsion, but at the same 
time gave directions that all Jewish 
children under 14 years of age should 
be lorn from their mothers, detained in 
Portugal and brought up as Christians. 
It is related that numbers of Jewish 
mothers, losing their reason irt these terri¬ 
ble circumstances, destroyed their children 
with their own hands, and threw them into 
wells and rivers to prevent them from fall¬ 
ing into the power of their persecutors. 
Thenceforth they found some clemency in 
Italy and Turkey, but in Germany they 
continued to suffer as before, being driven 
out of Bavaria and Brandenburg in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and 
exposed, during the seventeenth and first 
part of the eighteenth century, to hard¬ 
ships of the most cruel character. Even in 
England, although from the time of CHARLES 
II. the Jews were allow’ed to return and 
live unmolested, it was not until the reign 
of Queen Victoria that their disabilities 
were finally removed, one by one, so that 
they now enjoy, with insignificant excep¬ 
tions, precisely the same privileges as free¬ 
born British subjects. Yet, strange to 
say, out of 6| millions of their race in 
Europe, only 100,000 are to be found in 
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Great Britain. The distribution of the 
Jews throughout the world, according to 
the latest estimate, is as follows :— 


Russia . 3,500.000 

Austro-Hungary . 1,800,000 

Geimany . 600,000. 

Romnania. 350,000 

Turkey in Europe . 160,000 

Holland. 90,000 

Belgium. 6,000 

France . 75 .°°° 

Great Britain . 100,000 

Italy . 40.000 

Switzerland . 8,000 

Scandanavia. 8,000 

Iberian Peninsula. 2,000 

Asia . 500,000 

Africa. 350 . 00 ° 

America . 500,000 

Australasia . 20,000 


It will thus be seen that the action of the 
Russian Government is of immense sig¬ 
nificance to the Jewish race, since it in¬ 
volves nearly one half of their total number 
in a fate that recalls mediaeval times. 
Their treatment during the whole of the 
Christian era is a foul disgrace to Europe. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 

- ♦- 

FTER the defeat of the Radical and 
Progressionist combination in the 
House of Representatives last session, the 
latter party found that it had made a distinct 
advance in popular favour owing to its 
determined and unflinching attitude in the 
Diet, whereas the Radicals, a secession 
from whose ranks had snatched victory 
from the very lips of the union, and who 
had proved themselves by no means such 
stalwart opponents of the Government as 
the Progressionists, forfeited a certain 
amount of prestige. On the closing 
of the Diet both parties went busily 
to work, the one to repair its losses, 
the other to profit by its advantage, while 
their opponents, the Government party, 
flushed with victory, formed the Kyodo 
(Union) Club and set about stumping the 
provinces. So far as the Radicals are con¬ 
cerned, however, it appears to be out of 
their power to attain a condition of real 
consolidation. Divisions and dissensions 
mark their career, and it is extremely 
difficult to say, at present, how many ac¬ 
tually follow Count iTAGAKl’s banner and 
how many occupy a different camp. The 
Choya Shimbun gives the following es¬ 
timate of the present division of the vari¬ 
ous parties in the House :— 


Jiyu-to (Radicals) . 80 

9 'iyn Club (A seceding section of llie Radicals) 33 

Kaishin-to (Progressionists) . 42 

Kyodo Club (Unionists) . 75 

Taiseikai (Independents) . 35 

Not attached to any Parly . 33 

Kokumin Jiyu-to (National Radicals) . 2 


The latest rumour is that an amalgamation 
of the Radicals and Progressionists has 
been virtually accomplished, so far as the 
leaders of the two parties are concerned, but 
that Messrs. Hoshi ToRUand Oi Kentaro, 
among the Radicals, have declined to fall 
in with the project, and declared their in¬ 
tention of seceding. They would take 
with them about forty members, so that 
the result of the combination would be a 
compact body of some eighty odd members 


under the leadership of Counts OKUMA 
and ITAGAKI. It is alleged that Count 
Okuma has asked Count ITAGAKI to be the 
chief of the united party. A union of this 
kind is what we have always hoped for and 
predicted. The Jiyu-to, as hitherto con¬ 
stituted, contains elements with which the 
sober, moderate politicians on the Kai- 
shin side could not possibly amalgamate 
permanently, and which are not calculated 
to impart credit or solidity to any political 
movement. If the act of combining with 
the Kaishin-to has the effect of extruding 
these elements from the ranks of the Jiyu- 
to, that in itself would be gain, apart from 
the fact that the united parties would re¬ 
present a really sound and responsible as¬ 
sociation. The action attributed to Count 
Okuma is just what we should have expect¬ 
ed from a man of his political insight. He 
understands perfectly well that the Kaishin- 
to can afford to be magnanimous, and that 
being comparatively free from jealousy, 
such sacrifices will cost them little. No 
happier event could occur in the field of 
Japanese politics than union of this nature. 
It would at last give to the country a 
political party worthy of the name. We 
should then have in the Lower House two 
great parties, namely, the Kyodo Club 
which, with additions from the Taisei¬ 
kai would probably command about a 
hundred votes in any division, and 
the combined Kaishin and Jiyu parties 
commanding from eighty to ninety votes. 
Little by little the remaining members 
could not fail to range themselves on the 
side of one or other of these coalitions, j 
although it must be confessed that among 
this unclassed residuum there are not a few 
men whose cooperation would embarrass 
rather than strengthen the party of their 
choice. It will, of course, be understood 
that the proposed amalgamation of the 
Kaishin-to and the Jiyu-to is not absolutely 
certain. But events have long pointed to 
it with increasing clearness. It would 
have to be preceded by the dissolution of 
one of the two parties, probably of both. 
For the law forbids their combination 
until they have ceased to be register¬ 
ed independently, and it is not easy to 
suppose that the Kaishin-to would carry 
self-abnegation so far as to dissolve for 
the purpose of being absorbed into the 
ranks of the Jiyu-to. Besides, the name 
of the coalition could not well be either 
Jiyu or Kaishin. 'I'llus the simplest 
course would be the dissolution of both, 
and the formation of a new party out of 
their elements. Possibly an agreement 
has already been come to in respect of 
this, but nothing is yet known publicly. 
Should the re-organization be effected 
as foretold, the next point of interest 
will be the ultimate affinities of what 
may be called the “ driftnamely, the 
33 members who seceded from Count ITA¬ 
GAKI on the occasion of the complica¬ 
tions about the Budget, and who now 
form the Jiyu Club ; the 40 members who, 


under the leadership of Messrs. Hoshi and 
Oi, are expected to secede in consequence 
of the amalgamation of the Kaishin-to and 
the Jiyu-to ;and the non-attached members. 
These factions cannot exist independently, 
and the side to which the majority of them 
gravitate will obtain the ascendancy. The 
members of the Jiyu Club, though sepa¬ 
rated for the moment from Count ITAGAKI, 
are so much attached to him personally 
that their return to his leadership carf only 
be a question of time. But with regard to 
the .other sections, it is difficult to predict 
anything. 


HAR YARD COLLEGEEXAMINA T 10 NS 
IN JAPAN. 

- ♦- 

W E learn from the Jiji Shimpo that ex¬ 
aminations for admission to Harvard 
College (Cambridge, Mass.) are soon to 
be held for the first time in Japan. The 
matter has been under consideration for 
some time, the chief motive being the 
number of Japanese students now studying 
in that institution, and the risk and uncer¬ 
tainty to which they are subject in crossing 
to America with the hope of passing the ex¬ 
aminations. For some years examinations 
have been held in all the chief cities of 
the United States and, when necessary, 
in London, Paris, and Berlin. The roster 
of students already includes many from 
such distant points as Germany, South 
Africa, and the Sandwich Islands. 

Several scholarships have recently been 
established for the sole benefit of Japanese 
students, and this will doubtless make it 
possible for many to study in Cambridge 
who have hitherto been deterred by the 
expensiveness of study abroad as compared 
with study in Japan. 

One of the difficulties in carrying out 
such a project as this is the necessity of 
making an allowance for the different 
training of Japanese youths, and of esta¬ 
blishing a principle by which to secure in 
Japanese students a mental maturity equal 
in degree to that usually required though 
differing in previous training. The re¬ 
quirements for admission to Harvard have 
been hitherto substantially the same for all 
candidates(not comingfrom othercolleges), 
but the system is sufficiently flexible to suit 
the varying tastes and aptitudes of stu¬ 
dents. It is clear, however, that something 
must be stretched for the sake of Japanese 
students. Latin and Greek, for example, 
one can hardly expect of them. At the other 
extreme—natural science—we cannot look 
fora training in laboratary work such as 
is required of those who do not offer the 
Western classics. Mr. Ikeda, who entered 
last year, was allowed to substitute Japa¬ 
nese and Chinese Literature for Latin and 
Greek, and the same privilege will probably 
be given to other Japanese candidates. 

The authorities of the Educational De¬ 
partment and of the various private schools 
have cooperated in the preparations neces¬ 
sary for the undertaking, and the Educa- 
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tional Department has generously placed 
a room at the disposal of Harvard College 
for this purpose. The examinations are 
everywhere held on the same days and 
hours, and, as has been said, the same 
papers are set for all. The Tokyo ex¬ 
aminations will take place in a room of 
the First Higher Middle School at Hongo, 
on June 23rd, 25th, 26th, and 27th. A 
schedule is given below. Those who take 
the subjects of the first day are required to 
give previous notice. No one can be finally 
admitted without testimonials of character. 

Schedule of Examinations. 

Tuesday, Junb 23RD. —Beginning at 8 30 a.m.— 
Advanced Chemistry, Advanced Physics, Ad¬ 
vanced Algebra. 

Thursday, Junk 25TH. —Beginning at 8 a.m.— 
Elementary Latin (or Japanese Composition), 
Elementary Greek (or Chinese Literature), 
Analytical Geometry, Latin Composition, Ad¬ 
vanced Latin. 

Friday, June 26th. —Beginning at 8 a.m.—Ele¬ 
mentary Physics, Plane Geometry, Algebra, 
History, English, Greek Composition, Ad¬ 
vanced Greek. 

Saturday, June 27TH. —Beginning at 8 a.m.— 
Advanced French, Logarithms and Trigono¬ 
metry, Solid Geometry, Elementary Fiench, 
Elementary German, Advanced German. 

It may be explain ed that the above subjects 
are not all necessary for admission. The 
system isas follows:—The required subjects 
of knowledge are classed in eight groups, 
viz., Latin, Greek, English, French, Ger¬ 
man, History, Mathematics, and Physical 
Science. Each of these (except English 
and History) is again divided into “ ele¬ 
mentary” and “advanced.” Two large 
groups are thus formed, 011c of “ elemen¬ 
tary ” studies, eight in number, the other 
of “advanced” studies, nine in number. 
In Mathematics, for example, Plane Geo¬ 
metry and Quadratic Equations mark the 
limits of the “elementary,” and Trigono¬ 
metry, Analytic Geometry, Theory of Per¬ 
mutations, &c. are reckoned as “advanced.” 
Each candidate is required to pass in all 
of the elementary studies and at least two 
of the advanced. But he may omit one or 
two of the languages (except English) in 
tile elementary group, provided he sup¬ 
plies the place with an additional one or 
more of the advanced studies. In this 
way an effort is made to allow for varying 
aptitudes while securing equivalent mental 
attainments. Thus, out of the twenty-one 
subjects of the schedule, no more than ten 
would ordinarily be taken by a candidate. 

As a specimen of the preparation de¬ 
manded, requirements in English may here 
be mentioned. The candidate is to write 
“ a short English composition, correct in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, division by 
paragraphs, and expression, upon one of 
several subjects announced at the time of 
examination. In 1891 the subjects will be 
drawn from one or more of the following 
works : SHAKSPEARE’S “ Julius Gesar ” and 
“Merchant of Venice,” COLERIDGE’S “An¬ 
cient Mariner,” LONGFELLOW’S “ Evan¬ 
geline,” Macaulay’s “ Lord Clive,” Web¬ 
ster’s first Bunker Hill oration, IRVING’S 
“Alhambra,” Scott’s “Old Mortality,” 
George Eliot’s “ Silas Maruer,” Haw¬ 


thorne’s “House of the Seven Gables.” 
This list is always announced four years 
beforehand, and is the one adopted ge¬ 
nerally by New England colleges for the 
purpose. Several of the works named 
are probably seldom read by the Japa¬ 
nese student, and some equivalent will 
doubtless be allowed. 

As regards the number of candidates for 
admission, it is impossible to know before¬ 
hand. The standard of the examinations 
and the expense of a course at Harvard 
(compared to Michigan University, for ex¬ 
ample) are likely to keep the numbers 
down. But Harvard has never shown her¬ 
self willing to attract a larger membership 
by lowering the standard of attainments 
required. The examinations are intended 
merely to obviate certain inconveniences 
for those (whether few or many) who are 
able and desirous to enter. The scholar¬ 
ships now available will of course do some¬ 
thing to open the way to many who could 
not have aspired to a training in foreign 
universities. It is an axiom with the Japa¬ 
nese student that the world owes him an 
education, aud were the scholarships alone 
to be considered, there would be no lack 
of candidates willing to own Howard as 
their go-sen. But the ordeal of the exami¬ 
nations stands in the way, and we do not 
know how many will be found equal to it. 


REGULATIONS FOR EXAMINATION 
OF COURT CLERKS. 

-♦- 

Regulations for tlie examination, prior to appoint¬ 
ment, of Court Cleiks have been decided as follow. 

Count Yamada Akiyoshi, 
Minister of Stale for Justice. 
Dated May 151I1, 1891. 


Notification No. 4. 

Chaptbr I.— Examinations. 

Article. 1.— Examinations for the appointment of 
Court Clerks shall be in accoi dance with the pre¬ 
sent regulations, except so far as provided for by 
Imperial Ordinances relating to the examination 
of Civil Officials. 

Article 2.—The examinations shall be conduct¬ 
ed in Appeal Courts. 

Article 3.—The Examination Committee shall 
be appointed by the Minister of State for Justice 
from among judges and Public Procurators, aud 
chief clerks of Appeal Courts, or judges and 
public procurators of district courts within the 
jurisdiction of each appeal court. 

The Chairman of Committee shall be lliat mem¬ 
ber of Committee who holds the highest rank. 

Article 4.—Each examination shall have as sub¬ 
jects one or other of the Civil, Commercial and 
Criminal Codes, aud the Codes of Criminal and 
Civil Procedure, besides composition, copying, 
dictation, arithmetic aud book-keeping. 

Article 5. —The Chairman of Committee may, 
where a candidate so requires, permit attendance 
at ■a written examination in a disliict couit. In 
this case the replies to the questions of the exami¬ 
nation shall be given under the superintendence 
of the officials of the court. 

Article 6.—If the Examination Committee con¬ 
sider a candidate qualified to attend the oral 
examination, after examining his replies to the 
written examination, they shall subject him to such 
oral examination. 

Article 7.—Where a candidate has not attended 
an oral examination, his examination shall be 
held void. 

Article 8.—A certificate shall be given to such 
as have passed examination, bearing the sig¬ 
natures of the Chairman and members of the 
Examination Committee. 

Article 9.—The Chairman of the Examination 
Committee shall report the names of those who 
have passed, and the result of the examination to 
the Minister of State for Justice. 


Chapter 2.— Practical Training. 

Article 10.—Candidates who have passed ex¬ 
amination may be appointed probationary clerks 
of courts. 

Probationary court clerks shall undergo practical 
training in local and district courts as well as in 
public procurators’ offices. 

Ai tide 11.—The nature of the practical training 
to he undergone shall be decided by a conference 
of the President of Appeal Court and the Chief 
Public Procurator. 

Article 12.—Control and superintendence of the 
practical training of a candidate shall be vested 
in the president of the District Court or the head 
public proem alor, or the presiding judge, or a judge 
of the local court or the public procurator of the 
latter court. Such superintending official shall 
name an official who shall take direct charge of the 
practical training. 

Article 13 —Should a probationary com l clerk 
neglect his official duty or conduct himself impro¬ 
perly either inside or outside his office, he shall be 
warned by the official in charge of his training. 

Article 14.—Should the official or non-official 
conduct of any probationary court clerk be deemed 
improper, 01 his progress in practical training be 
imperfect, his superintendent shall report the fact 
to the President of the Appeal Court aud to the 
Chief Public Procurator. 

Article 15.—The superintendent shall, when a 
probationary court clerk has finished his practical 
training under his charge, prepare a certificate 
relating to such training, wherein he shall stale the 
result of the training aud conduct of the candidate 
both inside and outside his office, and transmit the 
same to the President of the Coutt of Appeal and 
the Chief Public Procurator. 

Should any warning have been given as to the 
conduct of the candidate, such fact shall be stated 
on the certificate. 

The President of the Appeal Court and the Chief 
Public Procurator shall add their opinion to the 
ceitificale, and transmit the same to the Minister 
of State for Justice. 

Article 16.—The regulations of this chapter shall 
be applied to the practical training of those who 
become corn t clei ks without being required to pass 
the examinations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

-♦- 

PROFFESSOR HOWARD AND "SECU- 
LARIAN.” 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —In the judgment of many, if not all of 
your readers, except “Secularian," the lecture 
recently printed in your columns by Prof. Howard 
is a model of truth and facts combined, aud all 
that was claimed for it by it author. It did not 
solicit a quarrel, but it se^ms that *' the great 
watch” who is set for looking after the faith of 
others, did not let it pass—and as in numerous 
cases “ flung his ink ” at the paper, and tried to 
say something about it. "Secularian,” I suppose, 
is a so-called "infidel,” who believes nothing but 
what he sees, and don’t like to have anybody else 
believe in anything, but " beans and potatoes.” 
He accused Mr. Howard of taking for granted that 
Josephus and other writers, and the Bible were 
genuine, and says all of these are " questioned.”— 
"That is argument in a hurry,” to say that every 
history is " questioned,” except some remote au¬ 
thor who happen to be silent on the question. That 
is abpul the way such writers gel out of a thing 
that is true : just say, " it is questioned.” They 
question everything but Tom Paine, but in his 
works they lurk, and " spout out ” against God 
and man. I do not know Mr. Howard, nor “Se¬ 
cularian,” but suppose that an ordinary fair test of 
the sincerely and genuineness of their faiths could 
be evinced by the lives of their followers. Is 
the doctrine of Christ so offensive P And why ? 
Has it not literally made its millions of true men, 
and nations beside? What has "Seculaiian’s” 
scepticism accomplished? And what does he now 
seek to accomplish P Is it to do good, or to "air 
himself.” It cannot do good, and it seems to be 
worthless to spend so much " wind,’’ " ait ing ” 
truths that have stood for ages and flourished 
amid worse storms than "Secularian" can raise. 
He says “ Christian apologetics is steadily deteri¬ 
orating.” Talk about facts ! A boy twelve years 
old, that has ever read the first book of history, 
and a monthly magazine knows better than that! 
Tom Paine talked like that, aud said only another 
half century would witness the overthrow of Chris¬ 
tianity. Let "Secularian" compare statistics 
and see how wonderfully Christianity has thriven 
on that! Tom Paine's printing house is now 
used for printing Bibles. But I am not writing 
a review of the articles in question, but simply 
took up my pen to express my appreciation of 
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Prof. Howard’s lecture. I heard an old reader of 
the Mail say to-day that “ Prof. Howard’s lec¬ 
ture is the best thing I ever saw in the Mail — 
and he likes your paper too. He has spent thirty 
yeais in the East and his criticism has weight. 
Your Kobe readers have appreciated the rare 
treat in “The Christ: Judged horn a Scientific 
Standpoint.” I hope Prof. Howard will “ be di awn 
out ” and thereby give your readers some more of 
tiis able writing. 

A. AMOR VERITAS. 

Kobe, June loth, 1891. 


THE STAGE AND WE: OR, JOHNEY’S RE¬ 
FLECTIONS WHILE READING MR. 
MILN’S LECTURE. 

To the Editor of thb “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —I have read Mr. Miln's Lecture—“ The 
Church and the Stage.” At first his twin sisters 
reminded me of two old negroes, Aley and Rachel, 
sisters, whom I knew in C. The elder, being poor 
and in ill-health, was obliged to apply to a warden 
of the poor for assistance. She supposed that 
funds for her immediate relief were in the officer’s 
hands,and that it wasonly necessary for her to stale 
her case; but found when she made her applica¬ 
tion that certain formalities had to be obsetved. 
Not receiving any money the very day she made 
application, and not appreciating the formalities 
of the law by which she was required to wait, 
she came away somewhat discouraged, and on the 
way home met a friend to whom she gave an 
account of her troubles and sufferings. While 
Aley was making her speech, Rachel, who had ac¬ 
companied her, stood by, and exclaimed with 
every breath, in subdued and solemn tones, “ Pont 
Aley! Poar Aley! Poar Aley!” I thought, 
“ Poar Kingsley ! Poar Church I Poar Preachers ! 
Poar England to have produced such preachers I 

I read farther, and it appeared that a long while 
ago the little sister got stuck in the mud, ami the 
big sister ran off and left the little sister “stuck 
in lhar.” And I said, “Poar Theatre! Poar 
Theatre! Poar Theatie ! ” I diied my eyes and 
read some more, and it appeared that that Big 
Sis was all wrong, but that she has discoveied her 
mistake and has already set about a reconciliation 
with a will (and a whole set of pulpit chairs) ! 
“ Gracious," thought I, “ but ain’t lhar a good 
time a coinin ! ” 

Just as I imagined I could almost see Little Sis 
“ a clappin’ of her hands and a shoutin’ (01 lln.dox 
now)” this troublesome old memory of mine re¬ 
called the following article in one of the last home 
papers, under the heading : 

MISS MARY ANDERSON RETIRES FROM THE STtGE, 

“ Miss Mary Anderson, who is a Louisville lady, 
has ever been regarded as one of the few pure 
women on the stage. She has been used as an 
argument against the preachers and others who 
condemn the theatre as evil in its influence and 
tendencies. It has been said, “ If the theatre were 
so bad, would such a woman as Mary Anderson 
remain on the stage?” Of course the theatre as 
an institution might be very bad indeed, and yet 
there might be a few peisons on the stage who 
weie not coirupt. But now Miss Mary Anderson 
has peimanenlly retired fioin the stage because 
she is convinced it is evil, and she declares that 
she will never attend a theatre again. 

"This is no instance of disappointed ambition, for 
Miss Anderson had attained the highest distinc¬ 
tion of any woman who has acted in the theatre of 
this generation. Sometimes people find out a 
thing is wrong when they try to do it and fail. 
Not so in this case. 

" Neither is it a case of decayed popularity. After 
men have worn themselves out, even though they 
have attained success along certain lines, they some¬ 
times have conscientious scruples which never 
bothered them during their times of success. But 
Miss Anderson's popuiaiily has suffered no dimi¬ 
nution. Indeed, the declaration of her conviction 
that the theatre was wrong was called forth by an 
attempt on the part of a manager to engage her for 
§5,000 a week. 

“ Here then is a pure woman who thought she 
could have an honourable career on the stage, main¬ 
taining her uprightness and avoiding all wrong. 
She was influenced by 110 Puritanical ideas. She 
regarded the stage as a proper and an hououiable 
profession, and she achieved the highest success in 
it, yet she finds after a thorough trial that it is all 
wrong, and she declares she will never act again, 
now will she countenance acting by her presence. 

If this does not convince those church members 
who have been inclined to apologise for the theatre, 
we do not know what sort of evidence would con¬ 
vince them.— Western Recorder 

Nothing would be to the church and the faith¬ 
ful ministry of to day a greater source of rejoicing 
than such a transformation of society as would 


rentier this great “social force,” the theatre, a 
power for the uplifting of the people into broader 
and more real conceptions of the human and the 
divine. But befoie we can assume that such a 
d-giee of perfection has alieady been attained 
Miss Anderson’s testimony must be set aside. 

It is natural for Mr. Milo to be in love with his 
profession, and every one should wish him God¬ 
speed in his efforts to elevate its moral standards 
and to maintain its dignity. But before we can 
conclude that the fame and the admiration justly 
accorded Mr. Miln for his mastery of the great 
characters of the greatest English mind, by lovers 
of the beautiful and the sublime in nature and in 
art, mean approval of the modern stage, not only 
will Miss Anderson’s testimony have to be ruled, 
out of court, but also that of a number of preachers 
not yet heard from. Thus endetli Johney’s re¬ 
flection. 

Very respectfully, JOHNEY. 

Yokohama, June 13th, 1891. 


THE EX-MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —One of the most remarkable examples of 
comparative neglect or oversight, is the Govern¬ 
ment’s relinquishment of the public services of 
Viscount Aoki. That gentleman seems to have 
especially deseived esteem and houoiary lecogni 
tion for his effoi is in elevating the country’s foieign 
relations, which would soon have further developed 
into the much desired consummation of Treaty 
Revision. That a statesmen! of the Viscount’s 
ability and character should have been subjected 
to the necessity of lesigning his official poitfolio 
because of an untoward incident, for which he was 
in no wise accountable, is an unexampled instance 
of national humiliation and self-depreciation. The 
advanced stage of his diplomatic intercourse with 
other nationalities may be considered as having 
been highly probable to produce most satisfactory 
results; lie certainly had the ingenious statesman¬ 
ship that could clevetly adduce good reasons foi 
reticence, and yet keep the political thinkers hope¬ 
ful as to the full mntmity of his efforts. 

The manner in which the Viscount has been 
separated fiom his important duties, and the fact 
that no other post has as yet been offeied him, 
stand out as a separate and distinct conbina- 
tiou of seeming unappreciativeness and injustice. 
Unpleasant as his lesigiialion of office was to those 
whose confidence and respect he had won, the fate 
of other innocent official contemporaries resembled 
his, hut compaied with after results and the se¬ 
lection of each confrere for some other special ser¬ 
vice to the State, the omission of the Ex-minister of 
Foieign Affairs, as though his claims to the na¬ 
tion’s respect and esteem were forgotten, produces 
an unpleasant impression. 

It is still to be hoped, however, that some tempt- 
ing opportunity is held in reserve; and it would 
be essentially appropriate if, in the innumerable 
changes, the Viscount should be sent to the Court 
of St. James’s, where by virtue of his accomplish¬ 
ments and qualifications as a statesman his con 
tin nous influence might be operative. Eminent 
noblemen who are, at the same time, eminent 
statesmen, are not so plentiful as to be laid aside 
for trifles. 

Yours, &c.. COMPENSATION. 

Tokyo, June 14th, 1891. 

[We'imagine that Viscount Aoki’s present position is of his own 

choosing.—E d. J. Af.] 


DOCTOR HOWARD’S REPLY TO A RE¬ 
CENT CRITICISM ON HIS LECTURE. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —In your always welcome paper I- find 
iheie appeared a letter on the 9th inst. under the 
heading “ Professor Howard’s .Scientific Method,” 
in which the author, under the pseudonym of 
“ SecularJan,” asks in a tone which is not defiant, 
for me to inform him what was the year in which, 
as I stated in a recent lecture, 617 members of the 
British Scientific Association signed a declaiation 
to the effect that “ It is a perversion of science to 
cast doubt upon the Scriptures?” 

I11 making this quotation, I said I would “simply 
interpolate it for what it was woith.” This direct 
question, however, enables trie to show that it is 
possibly worth more than I made it appear. This 
manifesto I am able to stale is now in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxfoid. It was signed in 1865. In it 
there is not only the statement already quoted, 
but a further declaration of belief in the authen¬ 
ticity of the Scriptures and of the harmony of the 
Scriptures with natural science. Amongst the 


signalers are Sir David Brewster, Sir Thomas 
Bell, and Lord Alfred Churchill. My fiisl short 
and moderate mention of this manifesto your cor¬ 
respondent refers to as my “cmions method of 
dealing with evidence.” Haying answeied your 
conespondent’s only question, I would prefer now 
to thank him for this opportunity of serving him, 
and close by signing my own proper name to this 
epistle. In the interest of Christian apologists, 
however, your correspondent has made it incum¬ 
bent I should make a public correction. He lias 
been kind enough to speak of me as an exemplar 
and representative of the Christian apologists of 
the 19th century. This statement is an injustice 
to that entire body, and might lightly, I think, he 
resented by every one of them. Being merely an 
ordinary but leisured Layman, I represent simply 
myself, and whatever I may have said lias no 
value or significance except for what truth thete 
may be in it. 

In some introductony remarks on the various re¬ 
ligions of diffeient nations and the relation of re¬ 
ligion to science, I quoted from Mr. Spencer 
"True Science is essentially Religious,” and then 
a number of paragraphs from Prof. Huxley begin- 
ning “True science and true religion aie twin 
Sisters.” Your unduly generous correspondent 
insists that I knew and ought lo have stated what 
was in the minds of these gentlemen respectively, 
other than what they said, and this in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Huxley follows up the word Religion 
with synonymus in which all English dictioi-aiies 
I know of agiee. He informs me of what I was 
before ignorant, that he knows that in my own 
mind I meant by the same woid something totally 
different. I would not be discourteous enough to 
contiadict, but in the connection in which 1 used 
the word Religion at that time, I was unaware 
and am still unaware of any ground for this allega¬ 
tion. The “sterner criticism” with which in cho¬ 
sen words your correspondent follows up his 
allegations on this point, might accoidingly have 
been icsei ved. As I have instigated not a little of 
the mine recent woik done in the laboratoiy of 
Professor Huxley, I think I am speaking not wholly 
without knowledge. 

Certain other chosen phrases implying a long 
and intimate acquaintance with the mind and the 
chaiacter of all the Chi islian Apologists of the igdi 
centuiy, your correspondent has been incited to 
employ because, in the commencement of a distinct 
section of my lecture, I saw fit frankly to state that 
in what I had to say on that particular point, I 
must for convenience assume that we agreed as 
to the authenticity of the New Testament. P.e- 
cisely the same course eveiy teacher in every 
science is obliged lo adopt. An hour’s lecluie or 
even a 24 hours’ lecture would be impossible on 
any topic of any one of the sciences if on each oc¬ 
casion the lecturer had lo begin at the first prin¬ 
ciples of the respective science and repeat the pi oof 
of them. 

It should have been noted by your coi respondent 
that the subject of the lecluie in question was not the 
Authenticity of the Set iptures; it was not Religion; 
it was not Christianity ; it was not any one of the 
incidental points to which his letter of generous 
ci ilicism has been exclusively devoted. Notwith¬ 
standing the intimations of unscrupulousuess in 
the methods employed by me in this lecture, I 
have not called attention to the manner in which 
one half of a sentence as I wrote it has been detach¬ 
ed from the latter half, its place being taken by 
words which were not mine, and how the unmean¬ 
ing nonsense resulting has been held up as a speci¬ 
men of the lectin er’s style. I prefer to call the 
attention of your correspondent to the fact that 
the subject of the lecture was “ The Christ.” 

If lie should see fit to read the lecture he will 
find in it several questions which might have 
some interest for him. On the main question, viz., 

“ The Christ,” I cordially invite him to answer at 
least two of these questions. Who was the Cluisl 7 
2. What was the Christ? 

As his studies seem lo have been specially in the 
direction of the Gospels, I would fui liter suggest 
he might lender a public service if, having tiied 
as he has, to show who did not write them, 
he will now give a positive and incontrovertible 
answer to the following questions : I. Who wiote 
Marthew P 2. Who wrote Mai k ? 3. Who wrote 
Luke? 4. Who wrote John? and what was the 
date at which they were respectivly written ? In 
the evidence he may biiug forward I would respect¬ 
fully suggest that anonymous authors (the only 
kind adduced in his letter) be not selected as 
authorities. An anonymous author quoting other 
anonymous authors is not considered by every¬ 
body as deserving the attention which peihaps 
he ought to get. 

I am, yours truly, B. HOWARD. 

Ikao, June 12th, 1891. 
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M. B0ISS0NADE AND THE COURT 

OF CASSATION. 

♦ — .. 

The following is the opinion of Monsieur Bois- 
sonade de Fonlarabie on the competence of the 
Court of Cassation in the affair of Tsuda Sanzo:— 

The decision of the Court of Cassation in the affair 
of Tsuda Sanzo has encountered some ciilicisips 
which must not be suffered to obtain credence. 

The judgment itself has not been criticised. It 
is in strict conformity with the Penal Code, the 
second aiticle of which is opposed to every as¬ 
similation of a crime not provided for, to a ciime 
provided for, whatever semblance of analogy may 
be discei nible. In this respect the constitution is 
even more formal when it provides in Article 23, 
that “ No Japanese subject shall be arrested, de¬ 
tained, tried or punished unless according to law.” 

The competence of the Court of Cassation has, 
however, been contested. Further, surprise has 
been expressed that the tiial was conducted in 
camerd. 

With regard to the latter point, the right of the 
Court was formally provided in the 105th Article of 
the Law of Organization of the Courts of Justice, 
and in the 591I1 Article of the Constitution, which 
sanctionslheexclusionof the public when “publicity 
might be prejudicial to tranquillity, good order, 
or moiality.” In this case there was reason to 
apprehend demonstrations contrary to good order 
and tranquillity. 

The criticism as to competence is more specious 
and demands precise refutation. 

It has been contended that, so soon as the crime 
did not appear to the Court to be included in the 
provisions of the 1st and 2nd chapters of the 
Second Book of the Penal Code, the common law 
became applicable, alike in respect to the com¬ 
petence of the tribunal and the nature of the 
penalty; that the Court should then have declared 
itself incompetent and should have sent back the 
case to the ordinary tribunals of First Instance and 
of Appeal. 

It is pretended that by not adopting this course, 
the Court prejudiced the cause of the accused in a 
dual manner, since, first, itdepiived him of the 
guarantee of the two first degiees of jurisdiction ; 
and, secondly, it deprived him of his natural judges, 
this latter action being in contravention of the 24th 
Article of the Constitution which provides that 
" No Japanese subject shall be deprived of his right 
of being tried by the Judges delei mined by law.” 

1 am persuaded that these contentions involve a 
double misconception of the true principles of 
competence. 

First, the inferior degrees of jurisdiction are 
not a guarantee. The guarantee exists only in 
recourse to higher jurisdictions. 

Secondly, the Court of Cassation was the natural 
and lawful judge of the accused. 

I proceed to examine these two propositions:— 
First : When the Law of the Organization of the 
Courts gave competence in first instance to Dis- 
tiicl tribunals, and in second instance to Courts of 
Appeal, it did not pretend that judgments in first 
instance would serve to enlighten the Courts of 
Appeal, any more than- it pretended that judg¬ 
ments itr appeal would enlighten the Court of 
Cassation. 'I'o make the light come from below 
would be unreasonable. When a superior tribu¬ 
nal is requited to adjudicate upon an appeal from 
a judgment, it has to consider the judgment as 
non-existing in respect of all the chief objects of 
appeal. If matters have to be submitted, as a 
general rule, to jurisdiction of the first degree by 
an inferior tribunal, it is because of the practical 
impossibility of having all cases judged by Courts 
of Appeal, these being few and far removed, per¬ 
haps, from the venue (there are but seven such 
Courts in Japan). In providing that crimes and 
delicts shall be first tried by District and Local 
Courts, the law hopes that many cases will end 
there, whether the finding be conviction or whether 
it be acquittal, because the condemned person or 
the Minister of Justice will not always desire an¬ 
other decision on appeal. Nevertheless, the light 
of appeal from these judgments of inferior tribunals 
exists, and it is consequently by the second degree 
of jurisdiction that a guarantee is provided. Til 
same argument holds in respect of Courts of Ap¬ 
peal to which recourse must he had before going 
to the Court of Cassation. Many cases will end 
in the Appeal Courts, recourse to the Court of 
Cassation thus becoming a last resort, of which it 
is to be hoped that advantage will not always be 
taken. So little does it enter into the spirit of the 
law to regard jurisdiction in first instance as a 
guarantee to the accused, that in many countries 
(notably France) the misdemeanours of certain 
high functionaries are carried at once before Courts 
of Appeal ( vide Code Instruction Criminelle, Art. 
4J) and Loi du 20 Avril 1810, Art. 10) ; and un¬ 


doubtedly the object has been thus to afford stronger 
guarantees to the accused and to society. I11 all 
countries, when a crime becomes cognizable by a 
criminal liibunal, if the charge does not extend 
beyond a misdemeanour, the liibunal does not 
send the ciime to be judged by a Comt of First 
Instance, but of its own competence inflicts the 
penalty for a misdemeanour. Similarly, if the 
progress of the case reveals crimes or misdemean¬ 
ours connected with the original charge, the lii- 
bunal may examine and judge them itself. It has 
never been claimed that in such cases the accused 
is deprived of the guarantee of First Instance. 
Finally, the Japanese Law of Oiganization of the 
Courts of Justice, when it invested the Court of 
Cassation with competence to take cognizance of 
crimes committed against members of the Imperial 
Family, or of crimes imputed to the latter, cer¬ 
tainly did.not contemplate diminishing, in any 
respect, but on the contrary sought to augment, 
in the former case the guarantees offered to so¬ 
ciety, and in the latter the guarantees of the 
accused. In fact it reserves these affairs for trial 
by the judges who are accounted the most en¬ 
lightened, the most experienced, and the most 
independent, and who, at the same time, sit in a 
greater number. 

Second: In the case of the affair of Tsuda 
Sanzo, the District Court of Olsu in the first place 
declared itself incompetent, and it was then that 
the Court of Cassation was invoked at the in¬ 
stance of the Minister of Justice, who claimed, 
doubtless, that a crime against the heir to a foreign 
throne could be punished in the same manner as a 
ciime against the Japanese Prince Imperial. Bui 
whatever have been the views of the Minister of 
Justice, concet ning which I am not iufoi med, the 
Court of Cassation became seized. 

The question of competence could not be pleaded 
separately fiom the case itself. It is clear that the 
Court could not declare itself competent or in¬ 
competent bccaftise obtaining cognizance of the true 
character of the ciime committed by Tsuda. 

The discussion turned solely on the question of 
lain, for the fact of the attempt to murder and the 
quality of the victim were not disputable. The 
Court of Cassation, then, was necessarily called 
on to say the last word on the question of law. 

Suppose that the affair had passed the two in¬ 
ferior degiees of liibunal and that the Court of 
Appeal had decided to place the ciime against 
the Czarevitch in the same category as a similar 
crime against the Kotaishi (Japanese Prince Im¬ 
perial). Then the Court of Cassation would have 
overruled that decision, and would have itself pro¬ 
nounced sentence of penal servitude for life, in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of the Common Law 
relating to murderous assaults. 

Was it not, therefore, more natural, more simple, 
and quite as just, that the Court of Cassation, 
having arrived at the conclusion, after the plead¬ 
ing, that the crime did not involve any other 
penalty than that prescribed by the Common Law, 
should retain competence and inflict the penalty 
itself ? 

Suppose, even, that the Supreme Court had sent 
the case back to be heard in first instance by the 
ordinary Judges, declaring itself incompetent 
(which would have amounted to a decision that the 
crime was a common assault); that the case had 
afterwards been adjudicated in the same sense by 
the Appeal Court of Osaka, and that it had then 
been carried to the Court of Cassation by the Pro¬ 
curator-General, the accused would not have failed 
to plead, with some appearance of reason, that the 
Court had already pronounced in his favour on the 
point of law, and that it was consequently pre¬ 
vented from pronouncing in the sense claimed by 
the Procurator-General. Therefore it was neces¬ 
sary that the Court should not be bound by a deci¬ 
sion which had not been preceded by a full hearing. 

These conclusions, then, must be accepted :— 
First, that Tsuda Sanzo was not deprived of any 
guarantee by being judged altogether by the 
Supreme Court. 

Secondly, that he was not deprived of his natural 
judges. 


In a recent lecture at the Royal Institution, 
London, Lord Justice Fry, F.R.S., said that to the 
peculiar structure of the turf moss great results in 
the history of the world were to be attributed. This 
is as true of Great Britain as of any other country. 
But for the moss the forests that once covered the 
land might still be standing; but for it large tracts 
of country would still be lake or sea; but for it 
every freshet in a highland river would be a flood. 


DR. FA US TUS, JUNIOR , PH. D. 

— ♦ - 

Away back some six years, ago Frank Webster 
was about one of the smartest pressmen in Japan. 

He is dead now, and gone to- Well, I shouldn’t 

like to be over-dogmatic regaiding his destination. 
He had his faults like other folks, but he had his 
good points loo, and among them a rough and 
ready way of helping a lame dog over a stile was 
by no means the most insignificant. And he was 
not at all pailicular as to the sex or the colour of 
the clandicant canine either. He was withal a 
very lough subject indeed, generally in hot water, 
and thoroughly in his element when up to the 
armpits in mischief. 

One day I chanced to be lounging on the veran¬ 
dah of the Hiogo Hotel watching tire departure of 
the launch with the passengers for the out-going 
French mail, when I caught sight of Webster 
handing a lady on board with the air and style of 
a Louis Quatorze courtier. She was a fine crea¬ 
ture, loo; any one could see as much at a glance. 

I was considerably taken aback at the spectacle, 
inasmuch as I knew Mr. Frankie's circle of female 
acquaintances in the Treaty Port to be of a very 
circumsci ibed circumference indeed. I began to 
wonder what, mischief could be in the wind now, 
and went on to cast up the pros and cons of the 
probability of an elopement. After cogitating for 
the best part of an hour, and deciding that it was 
just possible that the community was to be treated 
to the luxury of a first-class scandal, I had my 
castle of cards all knocked into fragments by a 
forcible smack on the shoulders, and an invitation 
to come round to the office of the Hiogo Intelli¬ 
gencer. I went; there used to be some splendid 
stuff in the cup-board in the upstairs room. 

“Now,” began Frankie, “1 know you’re just 
dying to know all about it, and I’ll tell you with¬ 
out any pumping. I’ve got a few minutes before the 
final revise comes up, so here goes. Light up !” 

He pushed his cigar-box over after picking out 
a cheroot for himself. He then struck a match, 
and putting his feet on to the deskin front of him, 
tilted his chair back, till the centre of gravity was 
on the imminent brink of danger, and proceeded :— 

“ Pei haps it was his abominable self-sufficiency 
that first set me against the little man. And 
besides he had the intellectual hall-mark of the 
Potsdam drill-sergeant stamped from top to base¬ 
ment all over him, and the aggressiveness of the 
Potsdam drill-sergeant is at once overwhelming 
and beastly. Also withal he was childish, and 

-but it really serves no earthly purpose to trot 

out all his drawbacks at the beginning of the yarn. 

“ It was on the trip from Hongkong to Yokohama 
that I first ran across him. When I got on board 
the boat at Kowloon I felt seedy; by the time we 
had got into the Formosa Strait I was filthily 
ill. Mal-de-mer? Nothing of the sort! Malaria, 
and regular stiff dose of it, at that. I caught 
it from sleeping a few nights in Tanjong Pagar 
Docks, where there is slime and garbage and evil 
smells galore, and amply sufficient to furnish the 
materiel of a brand new Oriental Inferno. How¬ 
ever they—that is the passengers and the officers 
—all said it was sea-sickness. They were horribly 
unsympathetic, and this little beast was the most 
vicious in the whole crowd. They tried to poke fun 
at me and my shakes, and his clumsy maladroit 
witticisms in execrable English and in still more 
execrable taste would have rasped the coarsest 
moral and mental fibre of the most pachydermat¬ 
ous Irish navvy that ever did the government 
stroke on a state railway-line. It was no use 
thinking of knocking him down, for I was as weak 
as female cat newly delivered of nine sightless 
kittens. And besides even in that pithless and 
spineless condition I was really afraid of hurting 
him. For he looked fragile, feat fully and wonder¬ 
fully fragile, reminding you for all the world of one 
of those gim-crack spindle-shanked chairs that 
cause you such qualms and trepidation when you 
pay your duty call on certain old maids cursed 
with aesthetic moral twist. Not thalhe was lean and 
hungry-looking, or that he at all gave you the im¬ 
pression of being under-fed. It wasn’t anything 
of the sort that led you to bunch his tout ensemble 
with rickelly and rococo furniture. For he was 
plump and rotund and sleek,—if you were at all 
inclined to be malicious and uncharitable you 
might even say greasy. To state in so many words 
what was at the bottom of this seemingly far¬ 
fetched association of ideas would not be at all 
easy, yet the association in question was there un¬ 
doubtedly—strong, unmislakeable, and permanent. 
Possibly enough it was his dumpy little feet and 
the slender understandings on which his squat and 
protuberant corporation found its support that 
were accountable for the mischief. 

“ But anyhow he was a nuisance. Yet on ship¬ 
board it does not do to be too captious; if the 
attempt at finding a soul of good in things evil 
has nothing else to recommend it, it occasionally 
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serves l« occupy you and lo while away llie time 
when you have used up all the other limited de¬ 
vices at getting through the heavy intervals be¬ 
tween eating and sleeping on board an ocean- 
tramp. And on nearer acquaintance I found a lot 
of good in him. He was so amusing that between 
the round of shivers that made my poor existence 
a curse I laid inyseif out to study him and to gel 
at a workable chai l of the cranklings and depths 
and shallows of his psychology. 

“ This undertaking was not a task of stipei human 
difficulty. It was as natural for the little man to 
make display of his mental garnishings and of his 
peculiarly stiong points as it is for a peacock to 
spieadoul his tail on a sunshiny day when the eyes 
of the admiting females are wide-open to mark the 
gorgeousness of his beauty spots. Strong points 
I think I remarked; I ought to have said weak 
ones also and more especially. 

‘‘Schmolier Schmidt he called himself, and Eph¬ 
raim was his Chiistian name. At least Ephraim 
stood before the double-baiteled surname on his 
pasleboatd, but as to its being really and truly a 
baptismal title I have may doubts. It has an Old- 
Testamenty Hebraic ring about it,and Mr. Schmidt 
spoiled the orthodox and conventional emblem 
of uumislakeable Hebraic descent. The Mount 
Alhos of a nose, which suppotted the gold-timmed 
spectacles through which his colourless eyes blinked 
and scintillated, was eloquently Semitic. Not that 
I regard that as anything lo be ashamed of. There 
is usually a good deal more than the normal 4802. 
of brains in the skull which lies to the rear of a 
protuberance of this peculiat cut, and the convolu¬ 
tions thereof ate usually also of a complex and 
superior order. As a rule an olfactory 01 gau like 
that of Mr. Schmolier'-Schmidt is the property of 
a man of a good deal more than modeiate ability. 
And lo give him his due, Mr. Schmidt along his 
own peculiar lines was no sawney. 

"These lines geneially speaking were Oiienlal 
Literature, from Sanskrit and Pali down to Urdu 
ami Hindostanee. But his peculiar weakness 
seemed to be * Chops.’ It was his constant boast 
that he knew 40,000 of them, and his tallest brag 
that he had invented several original ideographs of 
his own; idengiaphs, too, that were twisters to 
make out. For as Mr. S. condescended pity¬ 
ingly to explain, the especial mei it of a " chop ” is 
its complexity' and reconditeness. The supreme aim 
of a Chinese scholar, accoiding to him, is to wiite 
something that nobody else is learned enough to 
read. 

" But although flapping his wings and crowing 
most lustily on the ideographic dunghill he had 
made peculiarly his own try a nine years' consump¬ 
tion of the midnight oil, lie was not hy any means 
given to hiding his light under a bushel when other 
topics came up for discussion. When people got 
sick of trim and his sinology and felt a perverse hut 
excusable desire lo fall upon him and chivey him 
from the smoking-room will) cushions, lie would at 
once climb down from the back of liis bobby horse 
and valiantly meet you on your own ground. No 
matter what it was you ciiose to talk about, you 

might safely count upon finding the Doctor-he 

was a full-blown Pit. D. of Gottingen no less—in 
the objective case. Painting, sculpture, architec¬ 
ture, finance, politics, sociology, and the pioper 
way of making sauerkraut—on each and all and 
on everything else besides lie seemed lo have 
"ideas." And lie was not at all ketchimbo with 
them either, he "patted" with them to all and 
sundry as a prodigal makes away with the hoard 
ings of a millionaire defunct parental relative. 

" He seemed to he as musical as the whiz of a 
musket-bullet, or the caterwauling of an amoious 
feline, yet that did not prevent him from having 
"notions" about Bach, and Handel and Don- 
nizelti and Wagner. He sadly shocked Miss 
Tomkins, our sole and only fiist-class lady pas¬ 
senger, bydeclaiing emphatically with a thump on 
the table that the tune of " Got! shave de Queen " 
was fit only for the nursery. He was not even pul 
to the rout when she suggested that it might also 
be appropriate in a baibei’s shop. That evening 
she confided to me later on that Mr. Schmidt was 
like a vei ilable barbed wire fence or a well-greased 
football. Although I was very down in the mouth 
at the time with the shakes, I couldn’t but laugh 
when she told me where the resemblance in ques¬ 
tion lay. 

‘"You see, you can’t sit upon him, and it’s no 
use trying to, she said, after hesitating a little, 
her words coming like the rush of a mob of stam¬ 
peding cattle, as she caught up her skirts and fled. 
Miss Tomkins in shoit had but little love for him, 
and the ladies in the second-cabin did not seem 
to have much more. But this did not appear to 
occasion the Doctor any great trouble. He al¬ 
ways found ways and means lo thaw the frigidity 
they occasionally endeavoured to assume for his 
benefit. He would attack them and their remarks 
at table in a way that inevitably set their blood 
on the boil and their indignation in a flame. It 


was useless for them to attempt to retaliate. Their 
bite noir was absolutely impervious to their feeble 
effoits at lidicule. As far as keeping the females 
of the second saloon in order, a model bam-dooi 
toaster could not possibly have done belter in bis 
feathered haiein. Only one of the whole com¬ 
munity contrived to give him any trouble, and 
that was a squaky, tight-lacing soil of second 
cousin of his who was travelling under his care, 
consigned to a petty Japanese official who had 
promised to endow her at the altar of Hymen 
with a legal and regular title to sew on the 
buttons that got adrift from his European con¬ 
tinuations. But even her squakiness and fiie- 
woiks exhibitions of liysteiia did not occasion 
her escort any very considerable amount of 
trouble and anxiety. When she did think fit 
to blow off steam, he looked angry enough and 
muttered taspy impolite things in Hoch Deutsch 
and half a dozen other tongues, but lie always 
nevertliei less conliived to shunt the burden of 
her nervous disturbances on to the oilier ladies in 
the cabin and above all on to the doctor. For 
what was the use of paying for an Aret he argued, 
unless you got something out of him for your 
money ? And as lie himself was always so beastly 
well, in spite of his glass-this-side up-with care 
appealance, he was not at all soriy that some one 
connected with him should find occupation to keep 
sawbones off talking philology, about which bis 
igiioiauce was woise than crass. 

"For the Doctor of philosophy and the Doctor 
of Medicine had several times joined issue on the 
O.igin of Language and the connection of the 
Indo-European with the Mongolian longues. To 
a man who knew even but the outlines of the ques¬ 
tion the encounter was amusing. The combatants 
wanted badly to bit eacli other, but although they 
drove out hastily enough, their blows were all 
spent in thrashing the air. They seemed never to 
get into giip with each oilier at all. The Doctor 
of Physic was a heavy, ponderous, slow-witted 
giant, his putty like expressionless face all seam¬ 
ed with the scars of schlager-cuts. Yet this philo¬ 
logical war was not exactly a case of Goliath and 
David. It was rather a diverting exhibition of an 
inebriated elephant in a china-shop bent upon 
chaiging about promiscuously and at the same 
time smashing none of the crockery, and of an in¬ 
telligent flea out for exercise hopping and skipping 
about with an idea of putting a keeuish edge on its 
appetite. Both pet formers were on the boards 
simultaneously, but the elephant did not tread 
upon the flea, nor did the flea think it Worth while 
to opeiale on the hide of the elephant. 

‘"But,’’ sawbones would ponderously declare, 
“ Max Muller says- 

" All, Max Muller ! He is a dear fi iend of mine. 

I have gut sucli a nice letter from him ! And one 
from Weber too. I-." 

" Max Muller says," went on the Painkiller 
still moie decisively without heeding the inter¬ 
ruption, and laboiiously sawing the atmosphere j 
in front of him with his dexter fist to give point to 
his argument. " Max Muller says that the Chi¬ 
nese language- 

" Chinese language! Well I think I know some¬ 
thing about that; I know 40,000 characters, and I 
have invented several new ideographs of my own 
for elecli icity and other modern scientific terms " 
(the flea, it should be remaiked talked 199 lo the 
elephant’s dozen). 

" TIkU the Chinese language belongs lo the Tu¬ 
ranian family and that”—the elephant proceeded. 

‘ “ I tell you I know all about Chinese! I knew 

40,000 characters and-." "Any knowledge 

of Sanskrit can therefore be of no service to you 
for the acquisition of Chinese, belonging as it does 
lo an ." 

‘"But I don't care for Max Muller. Professor 
Roth gave me a beautiful copy of the Mahab- 
harala. It cost 300 hundred maik—three hun¬ 
dred-mark, Mein Herr; just thinIc of that sum for 
a minute and realize what it means. I was his 
favourite pupil.” 

*"- Entirely different stem. Therefore the 

man who knows Sa 11 ski it well is likely enough 
n 

‘“Sanskrit! Of com se I know Sauski it! Didn’t 
Professor Roth give a three hundred mark—a 
three-hundred mark copy of the Mahabharata. I 
was his favourite pupil- 

' “-To he entirely ignorant of Chinese." 

“ Here the Doctor of Philosophy would start up 
in wrath and dudgeon and Inn 1 contemptuous and 
semi abusive epithets at the head of the Doctor 
Medicinae. Then lie would rush off in a rage to 
the second cabin, where things would be uncom¬ 
fortably sultry for the next half hour. Meanwhile 
Sawbones would turn round and confide lo the 
me the fact that Dr. Schmidt was a conceited 
puppy. A quarter of an hour later Schmidt would 
meet me and take me aside to impart to me the 
secret that the man of physic was utterly guiltless 
oi any knowledge of comparative philology. I 


was and still am inclined to believe that both weie 
equally veracious. 

“ Of course there is a slight touch of caricature in 
the dialogue given above. But only really a very 
slight touch. The exaggeration is after all infini¬ 
tesimal. When Dr. Schmolier-Schmidt's conceit 
did get a show, it spouted like a veritable artesian 
well. 

“ He one evening came aft and informed the 
6rsl-class passengers in a body that in oueiespecl 
he was the most valuable man in the East. When 
we expressed our scepticism hy a mild elevation 
of the eyebrows, and looked iuquii iugly for fur¬ 
ther particulars, lie went on lo infoiin us that a 
translation of the works of certain Chinese sages 
would be simply a boon beyond price for the West, 
and that only a man with a peculiar combination 
of veiy rare qualifications could undertake the 
task. There qualifications weie in the first place 
a knowledge of Antediluvian Kanji, and in the 
second, the inspiration of the Pierian maidens. 

‘ “ Now," he went on, “ I know old Chinese; no 
one can deny that. And I am also a poet!" 

“Stood him ? Of course I did ! He was so in¬ 
finitely amusing. Miss Tomkins did go and look 
over the laffrail, when, with his thumbs in the arm- 
pits of his waistcoat and what a 1 espected Hibernian 
fi iend of mine would call the ' slit 1 ul av an am'rous 
paycock,’ lie publicly proclaimed himself the child 
of the Muses. But then Miss Tomkins had a fine 
and delicate nervous organisation, being highly 
sensitive lo smells of all soils. 

" Just about this time lie thought fit and proper 
to honour my insignificance with his attention. I 
fancied it was firstly because I submitted to bis 
teasing me about sea-sickness, secondly because 1 
listened to him, and, thirdly because oilier people 
had got tired of him and wouldn't. Anyhow in¬ 
flict himself upon me lie did. On closei acquaint¬ 
ance I found him to iiave a lot of good points. If he 
was communicative to a fault, he was not at all in¬ 
quisitive. He sketched out his future career in the 
Empire of Dai-Nippon for my especial benefit.. He 
meant to attacli himself to the Legation in the 
capital ; his knowledge of Chinese would he found 
simply invaluable by the Minister. In that line 
be was sure he had no rival in the country, and 
f 10111 Secretary of Legation lo Minister was not 
after all such a far ciy. And of course it was in 
accordance with the traditions of the nation lo 
have scholars and savants as its representatives 
at Foreign Courts. Was not Niebuhr once Pius- 
sian Minister at Rome, and was not Bunsen Am¬ 
bassador to St. James’s? 

“ And,’’ he would wind up, “ 1 know more San- 
ski it than Bunsen did, and neither Niebuhr nor 
Bunsen knew Chinese at all, and I have got a 
thorough giip upon it. I know 40,000 character, 
and besides I have invented some new ideographs 
of iny own. Yes, my chances are brilliant, very 
brilliant. And besides you know German in¬ 
fluence is now becoming paramount in the East, and 
you may be sure it will not suffer in my hands." 

" During all this time, lo do him justice, he never 
pestered me with itnpetliiieul questions. He took 
me entirely 011 trust, a tiling for which I was duly 
grateful, inasmuch as I do heat lily detest being bail¬ 
ed up with, “Who”? "Whence"? “ Whilliei ”? 
and “ How old"? No ! In that respect at least, 
lie was a gentleman right to the lips of li is finger 
nails. If you knew how to manage him he was 
a delightful companion. Only remove the spigot 
from his brewer’s vat of self-conceit and stand 
clear, and you had an entertainment fit for the 
gods. The flood then flowed out and on and on 
in a full and clear and refreshing stream. It is 
true that its odour was occasionally a tiifle pun¬ 
gent, but that did not matter much to a citizen of 
the woild. 

" I don’t know how it was, or what suggested 
it—perhaps it was his thin-cut flexible mobile 
lips will) their coveting of down just struggling 
into sunlight—I don't know what it was, 
hut one day I found my head liuging with 
Mephistopheles’ Du tibersinnlicher sinniicher 
Freier, as I sat looking at him. I couldn’t 
help laughing at the idea after a minute’s 
reflection. No! No! his weakness could not 
possibly lie in that direction. In spile of the fits 
of poetic pluenzy to which lie professed to be ad¬ 
dicted, lie was altogether too dry and passionless 
to ever err after the fashion of King David or of 
Solomon or of Faust. Besides he was too much 
wrapped up in his own sublime personality. I 
put away the notion as utterly ridiculous and 
idiotic. And yet, but for that notion it is extreme¬ 
ly unlikely that Dr. Ephraim Schmolier Schmidt 
would ever have figured as the hero of this most 
veracious recital. The notion in question was one 
of those quick intuitive glances into the raw of 
character that come goodness only knows whence. 
It is only years afterwai ds that I realize the truth 
of it. 

“ During the last two days of the voyage, I was 
utterly downed by my enemy. I had to keep 
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below and consequently saw nothing of my fellow- 
passengers till I staggeied up on deck with 
the idea of getting ashore. And even then it was 
only a soil of misty dissolving view that I got of 
Dr. Schmidt. He was sitting on a thwart of a 
locking sampan with his back towaids me, and as 
he disappeared in the raw and rolling fog of the 
morning I found myself thinking of the Lord pass¬ 
ing hefoie Moses in the Clefts of Sinai. 

“ When I got on land I felt as if I had fallen into 
the lowest depths of Pmgatory, with the chances all 
in favour of the bottom giving way and di opping me 
into teal live raging hell-fire. I fled for refuge to 
the nearest hospital, wheie I spent the best pai t of 
a fot tnighl spi ead out on the flat of my back. But 
of course that has nothing to do with the story. 

“ Thus it came to pass that I saw nothing of Dr. 
Ephraim for the best part of a month. One day I 
was returning from Kyoto —I had gone up there 
after I had fled Lot-like from the hospital — 
when who should flop himself doton beside me 
in the ckuto railway-cni 1 iage I was in but Dr,, 
Sclimoller Schmidt? He at once opened fire. 
To begin with, all uniequested, he dischaiged a 
hioadside of autobiography. The rapidity of in¬ 
cident was slaggeiing. The number of liteiary. 
suns and planets native and foreign, male and 
female, that had taken to revolving touud Dr. ■ 
Schmidt within the space of one short moon was 
bewildering and overpowering. One could smely 1 
be foigiven for cherishing an uneasy suspicion 
that his system was essentially Ptolemaic. Also 1 
for believing in the possibility of the appearance of 
some bmte of a Copernicus unfeeling enough to! 
demonstiate that the Earth—i.e. Dr. Ephraim' 
Sclimoller Schmidt—was not the mam-spring of; 
the local social system after all. For as you 
know, almost every community is cursed with the 
existence of at least one of those awful individuals 
whose fad is a perpetual quest after "Terutil” 
—the naked " Teruth,” and of course spelled with 
r a capital T. They are bitter, bitter kusuri for self- 
complacency,—bitter as quinine. But they are 
useful in helping to wrestle with the malaiia of 
over weening self sufficiency and conceit, and so 
far as effective in this direction they must be re¬ 
garded in the light of public benefactors. 

" When I asked him about his appointment at the 
Legation, however, he deftly changed the subject. 
This I took to be an indication of the discoveiy on 
I*.is part of what I was awaie of all along ; I mean 
the fact that there is never any lack of men of 
first-class steiling ability in the Get man Embas¬ 
sies. Bismarck knows better than to send meie 
fools and figuieheads abroad to make the Eagle a 
laughing-stock. And as at present, so away back in 
the eat ly " eighties," the personnel of the Kaiser- 
liclie Deutsche Gesandtschaft in Japan was full 
chock-a block with linguistic talent of all kinds. 
It struck me that it had begun to dawn on Dr. 
Ephraim that he did not by any means hold a 
monopoly of ** Chops." 

" At the same time, though, he thought fit to 
wither me with a glance of contemptuous pity when 
his eye lighted on the leaflet of "Japanese words 
and phiases" I was then valiantly but hopelessly 
wrestling with. 

‘ " Lend me that thing for a moment, willyou ? " 
he said brusquely ; " I want to see when the train 
relur 11s.” 

*• I ought to mention—but peihaps you know— 
that fr iend Willoughby’s " Vocabulary is adorned 
leaiwards with a Kail way Time-table. He looked 
at it for the best part of two minutes perhaps, with 
his occipital muscles pucker ed into a judicial fr own, 
and then returned it with a scornful "So." 

‘ " I don’t want to see the time-table arty more,” he 
remaiked aiiily. “ It is quite easy. I see the plan, 
and I memorise the whole thing in a few seconds. 
A wissenschaftliches methode of doing voik and a 
good memory save much troubles." 

" His eyes hlinkingly challenged my wonder and 
admiration thiongh his spectacles; and I did look 
at him with wonder, and I was going to say admi 
ration, but that would be a lie. He then went on 
to tell me what the mission of the Great German 
Empiie was. In the first place it was to be selbst 
stdndig, utterly independent of any Dieihuud 
whatsoever. It was to crush Fiance; it was to 
humiliate Russia, and it was to keep Austria, Italy, 
and His Holiness the Pope in leading strings. This 
was amusing enough, but when he went on to say 
that England and English influence were every¬ 
where to be wiped from the political and industrial 
chess-board, I got a bit irritated. 

‘ " Her e in Japan the English einfluss is becoming 
gar uichts. The Japanese do not love you Eng¬ 
lander. Their army is on the Gei man model, 
their commerce will be on the German model, 
and eveiylink else also will be German. Every- 
link, eveiylink, I tell you will fall into the hands 
of the Germans." 

" I asked where the cars we were riding in were 
made. 


“‘ Why in Germany of course, and the engines 
too.” 

"That was a lie, but I didn’t say so. 

"The Japanese were at the beginning of that 
vir ulent attack of " Get man measles ” they suf¬ 
fered so badly from some two or three years ago, 
but they wer e not quite so far gone in their mad 
ness as to impoil all their railway rolling-stock 
from Deutschland. 

" A few minutes after this we reached Kobe 
Railway Station and the multitudinous pallet of 
hundreds of pairs of clattering geta sounded a 
relief to the drums of my ears. I’he Doctor said 
a In usque good bye and suminai ily elbowed a way 
foi his shabby brown-overcoat through the crowd 
to the turn stile. I caught sight of his little round 
hat angrily battling onwards amidst a jabbling sea 
of bobbing shoulders, and from that day to this [ 
have never once set eyes upon his phiz. 

“ What has all this to do with the yat n about that 
girl ? Just hold your whisht and we’ll come to that 
in good time enough. You’re so darned impetuous, 
—just like a bloomin’globe trotter trying to outfly 
the swallows, or to break the telegraph-tcentd, ot¬ 
to do six mountains, twenty fom waterfalls, thirty- 
six temples, and a hotel all in one day. You’ve 
not the ghost of an idea of artistic development. 
Telling a story, man, is like courting a woman ; 
you must lead ttp to the critical point by degrees. 
In medias res you say. Bosh ! Into a muddling 
mess, you mean ! No ! no ! l ake the str aight 
modem tip and begin at the beginning and ad¬ 
vance go yururi to, and you’ll gel there all right 
and easy. 

" But where was I P Oh, yes ! Well I did 
Japan, and then I had to walk off as "special " 
to an expedition that meant to cross New Guinea. 
Got over ? No! I got wounded, and pretty iteat ly 
qualified as the last scion of an ancient and an 
honourable house. A biute of a niggcr.senl a poi¬ 
soned arrow whizzing through between my legs 
about ten inches above the knee. Yes. I 
have long thigh bones, and it’s deucedly lucky. 
After that I was sent to write up sugar and cotton 
in the Southern States, and then 1 struck these 
lovely and enchanting shores for a second lime, 
where among other things I have to run the Hiogo 
Intelligencer. Tired of it, do you ask ? In Hie 
words of my Hibernian boss, “ It’s mesilf that’s 
outrajisly sick of it.” But it has its good points, 
but that's neither here nor there. 

“ You know my mate, Rossignol don’t you ? Of 
course you do. Let me tell you, then, that you 
know a real, live mail, and not a creeping crawly 
slimy thing that has succeeded in getting upon its 
hind-legs and obtaining lick at the tailors. He 
got me out of alight fix when I was "special”! 
for the New York Sun in Tunis in 1880, I think 
it was, or perhaps 1881. It was at Kairwan—but 
that’s not exactly to the purpose at present. 

" Well, a few weeks ago, he hinted to me he had 
something on, and asked if I would help to see 
him through with it. He told me the argument of 
the piece as we bowled along to Osaka like a snail 
out for a holiday at his mother in-law’s funeral. 

‘"You see I’m a married man now and it won’t 
do for me to go vexing the wife. So you’ve got to 
to do duenna for me. And mind above all things 
you’re not to contradict me when I say you don’t 
speak French.” 

" I remat ked that it would need a bigger lie than 
that to make me call out that he was an unblush¬ 
ing perverter of veracity—especially in ladies’ 
company. For by that same token the French I 
do palter is a sort of cross between Joseph’s coat 
and the structure of the Psalmist’s body—it is a 
patchwork of many colours fearfully and wonder¬ 
fully pul together. 

“We got out at Osaka railway station, and 
after half an horn’s navigation in bashas and 
kurumas we found ourselves in the outskirts of the 
Vanity Fair of the Venice of the Orient. We 
plunged into it, and after threading the mazes 
and alley-ways of its back slums we at last 
fetched tip with the casino like Theatres of the 
Dotombori looming in front of us as a laud 
mark. The neighbnui hood was poor; the houses 
were low and flimsy, anti we expected a genetal 
epidemic of dinginess and diit and squalor, but, 
we didn’t stumble across it. An aggressive and 
irritating odour of respectability pervaded the loca- ' 
lily generally speaking ; and the narrow alley-way 
into which we were finally directed especially so. 

" We went hunting around inspecting the minia 
lure perpendicular “ name ” cards, over the gen- 
ku ; like a pair of sleuth-hounds on the scent for a 
br eakfast. 

‘"Hallo! Heie we are!" I said as my eye 
caught one particular tablet adorned with a 
scrabble of Euiopean pot books in lieu of the unde¬ 
cipherable contoi lions of Japanese hieroglyphics; 

* " Mademoiselle Louise Balbi.’' Now then let us 
fix our neck-ties and prepare foi the enemy. You, 
first please ! ” 

“ We were disappointed; not at home ! 


that was the sum and substance of the information 
we contrived to rescue from the weltering flood of 
honor ifics that poured fr om the black-toothed ball 
of humble politeness vigorously polishing the ta- 
lami with her for ehead in our honour. 

‘"But if any honorable foreign visitors should 
ariive in the honorable absence of Louise Sama, 
would the honorable visitors condescend to honor¬ 
ably wait in this poor and unworthy dwelling till 
she returned? Before five o’clock her honorable 
return certainly and positively would be.” 

" We held a hur ried council of war and decided 
to consume half an hour in explor ing the neigh¬ 
bour ing Al-alia. 

' “ Funny,” remaiked Rossignol, who had got a 
peep through the shoji, " She can’t be so far on her 
beam-ends as I fancied. She told me in the train 
that she had nothing to eat, and that she was living 
in a den. Humph ! the den seems to be rather 
a snmputoiis 1 (-treat. Carpels, chairs, tables, books, 
and I don’t know what not. It seems it doesn’t 
do to lake things too literally when it’s a young 
and pretty woman that’s your informant." 

“We set out and fetched a compass round the 
shows and sights of the locality. When we got back, 
we found that Madamoiselle Louise had become 
infected with Japanese notions of punctuality. 
Five o’clock had come, but the object of our pil¬ 
grimage hadn’t. So we accepted the invitation of 
the painfully humble doorkeeper to step in and 
and "do a hanging of our honourable loins.” 

“ We had expected to enter a hovel; we found 
ourselves in a faiiy drawing-room. The room was 
.-inordinary six-mat Japanese easliiki —only some¬ 
thing had been done to it that eliminated its 
" Japaneseyness” almost entirely. A plain carpet 
and a rug or two upon the floor, a table sizeable 
enough for the first-cabin of Noah’s Ark, half-a- 
dozen or so old high backed chairs ribbed with 
fret-woi k—they might have come out of a mediaeval 
Norman chateau—were something to begin with. 
But they were responsible for only part and the 
least par t loo of the effect. It was the trinkets on 
the table, the photographs and prints round the 
walls, and above all the fine array of volumes in 
an alcove that gave one the notion of a Parisian 
boudoir in which artistically painted Japanese 
shojis counted for one feature among the freaks 
that go to make up the furnishings of a female 
aesthete's withdrawing chamber. 

“ What the deuce ! ” muttered Rossignol, start¬ 
ing up and passing across the room at two seven- 
leagued str ides. “ What the deuce is the mean¬ 
ing of this gun ? That fishing-rod I can understand ; 
it may have been a present from a Japanese, or 
she may have bought it for jo sen, —but this gun ! 
Let me see ! ” he went on taking it down from the 
peg 011 which the weapon was strapped. “ By the 
living Jehosaphat ! It is no toy as I fancied it 
might be, but a real live death dealing Chasse- 
pot !” 

“ He stood with the thing balanced in his 
hands in helpless per plexity. Then he thrust it 
back into its canvas case, with his forehead puck¬ 
ered into furrowy wi inkles. 

“‘These riding-whips too”—lie proceeded to 
himself shaking his head sapiently. “And this 
photo.’ 

‘ “ Well, I do declare ! If it isn’t the hussy her¬ 
self ! Whew-ew-ew ” he exclaimed holding out 
the cabinet-size to me and looking just as if some 
one had lilted him on to his wrong end by mistake. 
The group was an interesting one. Imprimis a 
horse and a dog ; the dog crouching on the ground 
and curled up blinking in tire acme of comfort, 
while a fine high-stepper of a steed had the grace¬ 
ful lines of his ctnving neck beautifully brought 
out by the position he had been forced to assume. 
His head came over the shoulder of a young cava¬ 
lier in close-fitting double breasted jacket, tight- 
riding breeches and Hessians coming up almost to 
the knee, with enormous spurs on the heels. The 
left arm was thrown caressingly over the moke’s 
glossy sheeny neck, and tire uncovered close- 
ciopped head was thrown back upon the animal’s 
near-shoulder. The most prominent feature in the 
landscape however was a moustache that curled 
with all the hrisliiuess and ardour of a grenadier 
in the lists of war or of love and meaning business. 

“ Well, if that is not a man, it is a wonderfully good 
imitation of one,” said I. 

* “An imitation it is, my son” returned Rossignol, 
“The woman that marries that man will wed nei¬ 
ther a bachelor nor a widower, nor will she be the 
means of driving a benedict into bigamy. Thai’s 
Mademoiselle Louise Balbi herself in the very 
flesh—and a pair of tiding breeches.” 

“ 11 struck me that we wet e in for an adventure ; 
only the protagonist in the piece was deucedly slow 
in coming on. To while away the wail I look to 
overhauling the books in the alcove by way of a 
substitute for an overture from the orchestra. 

“ They were a fine lot tastefully bound in black, 
almost as enticing in their way as a widow of four 

De Musset* Beratiger, 


At least and twenty in her weeds. 
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La Fontaine jostled with Voltaire and tire Contrat 
Social, while La Sainte Bible lay cheek by jowl with 
that most scandalous and unholy production “ Les 
Conies de Boccace.” Atop of the neatly packed 
and labelled array lay bundles of files of old 
Figaros ; so trimly and tidly folded and ar¬ 
ranged that no crealuie with a real iudefeasable 
title to the use of male inexpressibles could ever 
have been guilty of putting them there. Let Ma¬ 
demoiselle Louise 1 ide like a trooper as much as 
ever she chose to, she had evidently not unsexed 
herself in the matter of that delightful female sense 
of order and tidiness, which like a low voice is 
such an excellent thing in woman. 

However, time went on, and we weie getting to 
the end of our patience and our resomces. It was 
now well on towards six and we had got up to go 
when the landlord and his spouse appeared and 
flopping down on' their heels, began 10 polish the 
tatami with their foreheads, Gomen-nas-ai-ing and 
requesting the honorable guests to do an honorable 
wailing for still a little longer. 

“‘Now, just watch the perfoimauce of these 
d-d fools;” blurted out Rossigno! with im¬ 

patience. “Let’s listen to the duet; perhaps 
they'll tell the truth by accident.” 

“ In the confusion of the pelting hail storm of 
honorifics that rained upon us we had a lot of 
difficulty in pulling the narrative straight ot in fact 
in getting any glimmering of sense to emerge at 
all. So we requested one of the parties to shul-up, 
and asked the other to proceed without an ac¬ 
companiment. The male marionette, blear-eyed 
and close-cropped, then continued his parable, 
—he kept on picking fibres from the malting all 
the time, and looking at them for inspiration— 
and told us that Louise Sama went out every 
Sunday afternoon to put flowers on the tomb stone 
of a little girl that had died some time ago, and 
that ordinarily she got back by five o’clock. “To¬ 
day, because I am sick with sore eyes I did not 
draw her kuruma and therefore she took another 
kuruma-ya, and therefore she will be a little late 
perhaps,” etc., etc., etc. 

' “ Humph,” said Rossignot, “ I see how the land 
lies. She’s in debt and these cattle scent money 
in our visit, and the smell of hard cash is very 
sweet to their nostrils at this New Yeai’s time.” 

“ We could wait no longer, and so we fared foi th 
into the shades of night and the smells of the 
street, accompanied by him of the blear-eyes who 
kept running and peering about into the darkness 
like a hound on the scent. He was in a great stale 
lest we should escape. 

“ We had got about three hundred yards*on our 
way when there was a thundering clatter of geta 
and flying pebbles, and a whirlwind of streaming 
Japanese garments fell upon our rear with a volley 
of “ kimashita, kimashita, kimashita l" 

“ We turned round and had almost reached the 
house again, when a patch of white hounded out 
of the darkness with a joyous exclamation. 

* “ Ah, Vous files venu ! ” 

‘ “ Oui, Comment va-t-il ? Etes-vous gentil ? ” 

‘ “ Ah ! oui, et vous? ” 

“ And so on and so on, till Rossignol was forcibly 
whisked into the boudoir. I stood outside in the 
cold with my nose all out of joint till philosophy 
came to my aid with a reminder that in this affair 
I was to be meiely a kophon ptosopon, and not 
even a second fiddle. 

" At last Rossy thought fit to shout to me to come 
in. I was introduced as being utterly guiltless of 
understanding Paries vous, which was a lie, and 
as mon anti inseparable, which is true enough when 
there is a row on, or as long as there is any liquor 
about. 

“ I looked at the photograph on the wall and then 
squinted at the original. Barring the moustaches, 
the inexpressibles and the top-boots the likeness 
was a good one. The jacket was the same in both 
instances; now somewhat old, and worn, and 
frayed, yet neat and tidy withal. It was open 
below the throat, where a huge white starched 
breast-plate with a single stud in it harmonized 
perfectly with the pallor of the face above it. It 
was a young face, possibly 23 or 24 years of age 
at the outside—but experience if not time had 
begun to scrabble a history upon its lineaments. 
The brow was low and broad, the large watery 
eyes were set widly apart, the mouth was big and 
prominent with thin lips that occasionally shut 
with a snap of determination over two gleaming 
rows of teeth that had evidently never called for 
the kind offices of the dentist. The ears were small 
and tiny, and sat like a pair of pearl-shells well 
back from the cheek-bones. In ordinary circum¬ 
stances it would have been a witching face—it 
would be a powerful one under any conditions—but 
now it was pinched and haggard and when certain 
reminiscences were called up, wolfish. But when 
she smiled—and Rossy can hold up his end of the 
log with any man in tickling a woman’s phiz into 
ripples—the creases disappeared and the wrinkles 
vanished as if by magic, and the conviction 


forced itself upon you that despite its sizeable¬ 
ness, nature had meant that mouth for kissing. 
When a woman has come down to the business of 
keeping her immortal soul in touch with her body 
on Japanese food and less than nothing a month, 
you can readily fancy that her physical charms are 
apt to take flight with the rest of her impedimenta. 

“ By the time I had made this exhaustive diag¬ 
nosis Rossy had got her to talk—mostly for my be¬ 
nefit, he said. At first it was a mere recital of what 
I knew already. She had been young and foolish 
once on a lime like more of us, and her especial 
foolishness had consisted in coming a cropper and 
boiling with a Japanese merchant, on the under¬ 
standing that he was to marry her when they got 
to Dai Nippon. However on landing akindo san 
owned up to being already more than sufficiently 
“wived;” he had already one lawfully wedded 
spouse, besides a female subaltern or two to aid 
her in “manning” or rather in “womanning” 
the mfinage. There was a quandary ! 

“* What was a poor giil to do?” asked Made¬ 
moiselle Louise plaintively and piteously. “ One 
must live somehow.” 

Of course in a way she was right. Lucretias 
are all very well in Roman History and story¬ 
books but they are not so veiy plentiful in real life. 
They are grand women,—fit to be the mothers of 
heroes, but we don’t raise many of them now a 
days, more’s the pity. 

“ However, Mademoiselle did not knuckle down 
with any considerable amount of grace to a junior 
command in the household of Okura Sama. Site 
didn’t like raw fish, she didn’t like daikon, she 
didn’t like having to pul her head on the tatami in 
honour of her lord and master, and she hated to 
play something even lower than second fiddle, so one 
day she arose in her wrath, and addressed Okura 
San in forcible language and with the back-edge of 
a Japanese sword. Okura Sama appeared to 
understand the hint and henceforth left her severe¬ 
ly alone. In a few weeks he even went so far as 
to beseech her in the name of the 8,000,000 Gods 
of Dai-Nippon, to honorably withdraw herself from 
his humble dwelling and to restore peace to his in¬ 
significant household. Acting on the advice of an 
old and fatheily compatriot of her own, she com¬ 
plied with his tequest for a consideration. Then 
pater familias tried to woik a little scheme of his 
own at her expense, and succeeded. When he 
had got what he wanted he advised her to go into 
a convent. Then when she remonstrated against 
this proposal in dignified but forcible language, 
by a piece of brilliant diplomacy he shunted her 
on to some one else—a high and mighty but under 
paid official in the consular service of a certain 
mighty nation. But I’m going to skip all this and 
the next few scenes in the drama. 

Let it suffice to say that the girl tried and tried 
again to get out of it and back to Paris, but do all 
she could, as our Japanese friends put it classically, 
it “ was no go.” You see it was for the supposed 
interest of certain parlies that she should stay. And 
the sum of the whole matter was that at the moment 
of our appearing on the scene, she was badly in 
debt, with her credit all gone, the New Year ap¬ 
proaching and a yelping rabble of petty merchants 
now bowing and scraping, now snailing and 
growling for the money which she had not. 

“ In thre^more days they will turn me into the 
street,” she said, “and from heie to the Yoshi- 
wara over yonder is a very easy passage. How 
much do you fancy I should fetch ? A foreign 
woman will be a variety, quite a mezurashii-mono. 
The Japanese I’m told have paid as much as 
$1,000 for a rabbit; surely I am worth as much as 
bunny 1” 

Marah itself would have been sweetness com¬ 
pared to the intonation of this deliverance. 

' “ I have been trompe, trompe, by everybody. 
There was Dr. Schmoller Schmidt, a Professor in 
the Foreign Language School; surely you would 
expect a Professoi to be tin homme honorable ; he 
has deceived me worse than any.” 

“ At this I pricked up my ears ! I thought of that 
voyage from Hongkong, and of Mephistopheles’ 
ubersinnlicher sinnlicher Freier, once again. 
Could there be anything in it after all? I 
listened to this chapter of her story, and I found 
there was a lot. 

The acquaintance began in the Koenchi, or pub¬ 
lic garden. A fiieud of Mademoiselle Louise had 
become infected with a craze for the study of 
green stuff, and Louise had gone out with her to 
help in prospecting for specimens thereof. Among 
them they ran across Dr. Ephraim Schmoller 
Schmidt, although he turned out to be less verdant 
than he seemed at first blush. For he really could 
blush like a mawkish school-giil in the shivers of 
her first love affair, when it suited his book to do 
so. And it happened to be handy for him to in¬ 
dulge in the performance at that moment, and ac- 
coidingly he blushed all over, a ruddy ruby red. 
It became him very well, Mademoiselle assured 


us,—he looked for all the woild like a little cherub 
caught in dishabille without his wings’, and very 
much put out because he had forgot them. On 
that occasion he had proved punctMiously polite, 
and devoue, very much devoue, indeed. His 
gallantry was apiece with that of Raleigh dabbing 
his best go-to-meeting cloak in the mud for the 
honour and glory and comfort and good-will of 
Queen Bess, or eke of old Dizzy putting a Cash¬ 
mere wrap round the Imperial albeit sizeable 
shoulders of Her Gracious, and murmuring 
wheedling nothings in her ears all the time. Dr. 
Schmidt could be sentimental and overpoweringly 
complimentary to females in seven or eight differ¬ 
ent languages, without counting in any of his 
40,000 chops. 

“ So Louise was mildly pleased—not carried off 
her feet though by any means—by his style to 
begin with. She was very careful to make the 
above distinction. “ Fall in love? No ! Certainly 
not; that nonsense did not pay. Even then she 
had been over much fooled by men. But that she 
liked him—Mais ! Oui; certainement. And as for 
warmer feelings afterwards? C’fitait possible.” 

“As she said this she shrugged her shoulders the 
tiniest little bit, and stared dieamily into vacancy, 
or the bottom of Rossy’s hat which lay tilled on its 
side on the far-eud of the table. 

“ Dr. Schmidt had found out her address and 
had called. She had found her reading Alfred De 
Muset and he at once rushed upon her and 
metaphorically speaking embraced her as a sym¬ 
pathetic soul. For he also was a poet. “ Moi aussi 
mademoiselle. Je vous l’assure, je suis pofite ! ” 

“ I thought the declaration sounded even better 
in French than it did in gullerat German. On board 
the ocean-tramp it had been “ Ich bin dichter.” 
But somehow—possibly because it was messed up 
with Chinese chops on that occasion—the romance 
of the previous assertion of Piei iau inspiration 
was very much manque compared with the gla¬ 
mour of the episode as related by Mademoiselle , 
Louise. But Chinese “chops,” and De Musset! 
and the vast gulf fixed there between ! And 
then—well he could have had no. ultei ior designs 
to woik upon me—an old tough leather-skinned 
case-hardened lump of male journalistic iniquity, 
and as the sequel showed in the case of Louise, 
he meant the metaphorical embrace to become 
something more substantial and satisfying than a 
moi e empty and stilted fafon de parler. Kindred 
souls and Platonic affection aie no doubt very 
fine as garnishings, but after all they only serve 
foCdeseit. Man cannot live by them alone, any 
moie than he can depend upon the baker ex¬ 
clusively for his support. They aie just like the 
sukS that pi eludes a Japanese gochiso, or the cock¬ 
tail you take at the bar to put an edge on before 
you enter the dining-room at the Club. 

“ And that was just how Dr. Ephraim Schmoller 
Schmidt meant to engineer the business, and just 
the way he succeeded in running it. He said he was 
very lonely living the bachelor life he did. Made¬ 
moiselle Louise said she was very sorry to hear it, 
and the Doctor then invited her up to lunch with 
him. She accepted the invitation and although by 
this time she had learned from his servants—what 
is there you cannot learn about a man from his 
servants in this country?—that he was far and 
atfay the most ketchimbo foreign danna-san in 
Osaka, she found the luncheon a gorgeous affair. 
She confessed to doing justice to it while the Doc¬ 
tor also tendered it all due respect. It had a most 
expansive effect upon him. He began to talk in 
veise—in verse with a measure that was erratic 
and a flavour that was most pronouncedly erotic. 

It was a trifle embarrassing—especially so when 
he went on to inform his guest in a hexameter line 
with a halting caudal appendage that she was the 
very image of the girl to whom he had been en¬ 
gaged ! Now although the bloom may have been 
all tubbed of the peach ages ago, no woman likes 
to be addtessed in this style. A mete reflected 
passion is hardly a complimentary thing, even 
allowing that the ot iginal was not a cheap Br um- 
magen concern with maudlin mawkishness as the 
only conspicuous feature about it. And to be 
bottomed with a declaration that one is the cause 
of a dead-and alive stirring among the drossy 
cinders of the calcined brass of an extinct hysteri¬ 
cal calf-love,—well, it makes a woman’s cheeks 
flush with the sense of Power ! 

“ Here she broke into a little scornful laugh, and 
then trilled out a chanzonette quivering with 
sarcasm for our benefit. I wished Dr. S. had 
being listening. 

“One can imagine what a fine theme this 
would have been for Euripides ! The vengeance 
of Aphrodite far transcending Juno’s pale and 
spiteful pin-pi icks on account of spretae injuria 
formae would have been a tragedy oul-lragedying 
the peripeteia of the Bacchae ! But wlien Aphro¬ 
dite is going around with an empty”stomach, 
as she occasionally has to in these days of a 
glutted labour market, she must think of other 
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considerations before mounting the broom-stick 
of a witch’s whirlwind of fury and revenge. Site 
has perforce to bite her lips and knticlde down to 
tackling the pu^ly mundane and low-lhoughted 
problem of malting ends meet,—not an easy one 
by any means when the res augustae domi have 
shrunk so badly and lost so much of their elasti¬ 
city as they had with Louise. So although she didn’t 
like the compliment, she laughed with the wrong 
side of her face and pocketed the slight on the off- 
chance that she would be able to fill the vacuum 
with something more tangible and substantial 
by and by. 

" Possibly it was only his own patent poetic way 
of conducting operations; yet Mademoiselle con¬ 
fessed to finding herself in a state of hot and 
deadly siege before she could vei y well say how it 
was done. The Doctor had used the old love 
simply as a cover to his approaches. When he 
fancied he had finished his trenches and got all bis 
hatteiies in position, he threw off the mask 
and opened fire with vigour. He began by saying 
some things about the old flame that were not 
over-complimentary, and some things about the 
new one that were. He addressed the latter in 
language that bore a close family resemblance to 
the warmest tinted portions of the song of Solomon. 
He went on his knees et fit tin declaration d'amour. 
It was slightly embarrassing, Mademoiselle ad¬ 
mitted, because in the first place his inexpressibles 
were so tight about the knees that the position 
looked uncomfortable, and perhaps a tiifle ridicul¬ 
ous, and in the second place because she was 
almost beginning to believe in his sincerity. In 
Japanese phrase she was “puzzled.” 

" Eh, Bien ! Puis alors !”- 

“There she shrugged her shouldeis again, and 
threw out her left-hand sideways, palm upwatds 
with her cigarette between the fore and middle 
fingers, and raised her eyebrows in a way that 
conveyed as much as an ordinary half-dozen chap¬ 
ters in the regulation three-volume novel. 

“ Of couise, when a woman hesitates, she is lost. 
Only Louise asked for something definite and 
tangible. The Doctor delicately insinuated that 
he was poor but honest, and went on to say that 
be bad expectations. In that he was rot at all 
singular; most folks have, the victims of the Manila 
gamble abomination inclusive. The Doctoi’s 
though had so many probabilities in their favour 
that they were in his own sanguine opinion within an 
arm’s length of certainly. One of his compatriots 
was on the point of returning to Vaterland, and 
the plot was to jockey Mr. Schmidt into his vacant 
300 yen per tnensen billet. “And then-.” 

“There the Doctor slopped with a rising intona¬ 
tion. gazed ceiling-wards with the seraphic look of 
a fuddled cherub, opened bis arms to the fullest 
extent and embraced—the sofa. Mademoiselle 
apologetically represented that bis impeluousity 
was a tiifle disconcerting, and coyly asked lime to 
consider the matter. To induce her to take that 
particular branch of the foiked roads at whose 
parting she now stood which led to his bungalow, 
lie redoubled his protestations, and raised the 
bidding considerably. 

“ Well—que-voqlez-vous ? I saw him several 
times but I passed only one night in bis house.” 
Then it would seem the sweeping molten stream 
of his lava-like passion began to flag in its career, 
and to cool, and in a few days it was as cold and 
petrified as a combination of reason and Chinese 
" chops” could make it. Meanwhile, Mademoiselle 
was fai ing sumptuously on daikon and sashimi and 
the elements of starvation, with a gnawing hunger 
by way of a cheap and unfailing relish. When she 
allowed this fact to filter through the P.S. of font- 
pages of a billet-doux copied from the Universal 
Letter-writer, the amorous savant mounted the 
high-stepping steed of sentimentality and execut¬ 
ed a series of high falutin’ curvets for her especial 
benefit and edification. 

* “ In such matters pecuniary considerations were 
not to be mentioned. Only one kind of women 
look money for matters of this kind, and he would¬ 
n’t instill her ears by mentioning the epithet by 
which they were designated. Thei efore he had not 
outraged her by offering her anything of the sort, 
nor would he ever think for a moment of doing so.” 

“ He fuithermoie contrived to clench the mallei 
by adding the information that since he had come 
to Japan be had been very much embarrassed by 
the gifts ladies -would peisist in thrusting upon 
him. A ceitain Japanese Countess with whom he 
had been indiscteel had presented him with the 
gold studs and sleeve links he was weaiing at the 
moment. 

*“ He actually shot out his cuffs and asked me 
it I did not consider them really tres chic,” she 
said slowly with witheiing scorn. 

“Then be had also bad an affair with a German 
lady, and had been in terror lest the mart should 
discover it and challenge him to mortal combat. 
She also had persisted in making donations. 

“At this point Mademoiselle got up and gave him 


something loo. It was a piece of her mind and bis 
congi coupled with a not unforcible hint that she 
did not want to see anything more of him or of 
his gold sleeve-links either. Also that if be did 
come to her house again, be would get a taste of 
her riding-whip. 

“ However, this little breeze had the effect of fan¬ 
ning the infinitesmal sparks of his moribund pas¬ 
sion into a vehement spasmodic crackling thorn- 
sort of lambent flame. He vowed and protester) 
and poured fotlh his devotion in Fiench worthy of 
Corneille, and in hysteiical sputters and bloches of 
Tsuzi’s so-called “Superior Wiiting-Ink.’’ 

‘ “ If you don't believe here are his letters,” she 
said, handing Rossy a packet of gilt-edged en 
velopes. 

* “ See for yourself! Je vous les dom> 4 .” 

“ They were a little bit comical, but of course to 
all cold blooded outsiders and onlookers love 
epistles are apt to sound ridiculous. But they bad 
a distinguishing feature (hat you don’t usually find 
in the ordinary correspondence of folks bent on 
making asses of themselves in this particulai 
fashion. I don’t know whether you would call 
(hem juvenile, or senile, or anile, they had 
ends of all three qualities sticking out of them. 
But in the midst of the streaky torrent of amor¬ 
ous Biummagen rodomontade, you could al 
ways discern the almighty main, chance bobbing 
up to the sm face. There were teasons innumer¬ 
able for not “coming down with the dust,” and 
also innumerable promises that it would be foith- 
coming unfailingly. But the difficulties of the 
present situation were as lions in the path. In 
the first place he found his salary was scarcely 
sufficient for one, let alone two. In the next place, 
he had left Germany without doing bis military 
service, and that was a debt that bad to be 
leckoned with some day—very soon perhaps. Al 
together it was not his fault that he Hid not take 
steps to pul her in a better position. But lie loved 
her, loved her, loved her ! 

* “ La unit derni&re dtail comme ses seems— 
presque sans sommeil. Ton image flottait conti 
ntiellemenl devant mes yeux et tes baisers brfl- 
laieut encore sur mes I&vres. Sut tout le derniei 
baiser—diable, il a giac6 tout mon sang pom tin 
instant, pour me j&ter alors au feu inferuel ! Mais, 
patience, tu me payeras pour cela on je me fais 
trappiste! Chacun mangera la soupe qu’il a pr£ 
pai 6e. 

Ton tout d 4 vou£, 

Ephraim S. S. 

The letters, in their own peculiar way, were quite 
as amusing as anything Prosper M<hrim 4 e ever 
wrote. But the effect was produced in a different 
way. But of course that’s neither heie nor theie. 

All this time Louise was sinking deeper and 
deeper in the slough of despond and pecuniary 
difficulties. She had, by her showing, no one to 
befriend her —, not a soul. She btcame sick in 
body and sicker still in mind. So one day after 
perusing another flowery composition in which 
much was said about devotion but nothing what¬ 
soever about dollars, she took advantage of the 
wind-up of the production and replied. Dr. S. had 
concluded, “ Si tu trouves le temps de penser k moi 
quelques instants on mdme de m' ecrire peu de 
mots, tu me rendras bien heureux.” 

Ton tout d6vou6, 

Ephraim S. S. 

She did write a few words explaining her posi¬ 
tion, and so far from rendering the Doctor happy 
she succeeded in making him very miseiable. At 
least one would suppose so to go by the tenor 
of bis reply. Here it is. 

June 24th, 1885. 

Ma chtre amie, 

Je viens de lire ton leltre et te remercie beau 
coup. Je me trouve assez bien, inalgi 6 cet hor- 
libie temps. Encore deux semaines et nos coins 
soul finis. Mais il esl possible que non s6jour en 
Japon soil aussi bientdt fini; j’ai ele a Kobe k 
causes de mes affaires militaires, et on n’a pas 
encore definitivemenl fixe’ si je dois partir au 
commencement d'aout on si je peux rester. J'espfci e 
qu’on me donne mon conge. 

Quant & ta demande financielle je regielte que 
je n’ai pas re^u mon salaire. Je pense que lundi 
prochain j’aurai mon argent, aussit6t que je I’ai 
je ferai mon comple. Un monsieur-que In connais 
m’a aussi demandd tine somme, et il sera difficile 
de la lui refuser, comme autrefois il a etc tifcs 
aiinable et g^ndreux. E11 cas que je suis contieint 
de partir j’aurais hesoiu de chaque sen que je pos- 
sede. J’avais beaucoup A faire les derniers jours, 
mais la semaine prochaine je viendrai le voir. 

II m'esl tin plaisir de I’envoyer, par ton Kut’it- 
maya tine demi-douzaine de biere. Bon appetit! 

Mille choses agidables, ton'ddvoue. 

Ephraim S. S. 

“And such was the lame and impotent conclusion 
of this precious piece of transcendental gallantry ! 
Faust contrives to shake off Maiguerile with the 


gift of half a-dozen of beer, on which he does not 
even pay the carriage ! 

‘“So this was the end of it?” asked Rossignol. 

‘“Ye«, lie mistook me for a beer-swilling Ber- 
linei she teplied with all the bitterness inherited 
from ’70 vibrating in the words. 

‘“Why didn’t you send this precious present 
back?” inquired Rossy with ahumoious twinkle 
flickering in bis eyes. 

‘ “ Send it back !” she said in rising tones. “No, 
Certainly nut ! Il is the only thing I have got out 
of him ! But,” she went on quickly and causti¬ 
cally, “I did wiite asking if he wished me to 
retin n the empty bottles.” 

“ But Faust found to his cost that there was an 
epilogue to the comedy. Rossy, true to his 
plighted word, turned up on the 1 st of January 
with a handful of dollar notes and kicked out the 
cringing creditors neck and crop when they came 
meaning mischief. He talks Japanese beautifully 
under any circumstances, but it was a treat to hear 
him orating in Nihongo on that occasion. 

“Then be started a subscription list to get Ma¬ 
demoiselle out of the country. Most of the boys 
anted up their four or five dollars, and in a few 
days there was enough put together to gel her a 
ticket to Marseilles,.with something over besides to 
give her a fresh start when she got there. “See 
there, what do you think of that ?” he asked band¬ 
ing over a subscription sheet. 

“Three hundred and seventy-seven yen,” I re- 
mar ked, “ that is t eally very decent. I notice though 
that one good Samaritan is responsible for a big¬ 
gish part of it. Who is this that signs himself 
‘ A b iend—150 yen V ” 

Webster did not answer at once. He stroked 
his chin and cocking one eye significantly, he looked 
at me in a provokingly quizzical manner. 

“Yes,” he said after a pause during which light 
began to dawn upon me. “ I see you’ve got it. 
It was the German Consul that worked the oracle 
for us there, and he worked it to some purpose. 
Dr. Ephraim Schmoller Schmidt has got hjs 300 
dollar billet in the Zoheikyoku , but he pocketed 
no more than the half of his first month’s screw. 
“And the git I? I queried as I got up lo catch 
my train. 

“ The girl? answered Webster sweeping his 
long legs off the table and starting to his feet. 
“ Well, I guess by this time she is taking in 
the beauties of the seascape and landscape of 
the Inland Sea, somewhere on the other side of 
Akashi Strait. But must you really be off P Well, 
well, by-bye, till next time, old man. Here comes 
that last revise.” 


BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE RE¬ 
PORT FOR SAIGON FOR 1890. 

-- 

Consul Tremlett to the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Saigon, February 10th, 1891. 
My Lord, — I have the honour to enclose my 
Report upon the Trade, Commerce, and Naviga¬ 
tion of Saigon for the year 1890. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Chas. F. Tremlett. 


Report by Consul Tremlbtt on the Trade* 
Commerce, and Navigation op Saigon and 
Indo China for 1890. 

TONKIN. 

This province has not been prominently brought 
before the public. The Governor-General has 
spent the greater part of his time there. Affairs 
are still somewhat unsettled, but accounts are 
conflicting, and it may be well to await further 
development before reporting. 

ANNAM. 

There is nothing particular to remark. 

CAMBODIA. 

This country has remained without any notice¬ 
able disturbance. 

■COCHIN-CHINA. 

The following table shows that the export of 
rice amounted to 8,517,000 piculs (equal to about 
506,900 tons), being 226,900 tons in excess of the 
export of the previous year. The average price, 
first cost, in gunnies for 20 per cent, “cargo,” may 
be slated as equal to 4s. 8 d. per cwt. 

Total values are as under :— 

Rice. Piculs. Per Cwt. £. 

• s. d. 

Cargo . 5,312,000 . 4 8 1,036,000 

White . 1,471,000 . 6 o 368,900 

Paddy . 1,734,000 . 4 4 314,000 


Total ... 8,517,000 .1,718,900 
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STATEMENT OF RICB EXPORTS FOR I89O. 



Ports. 

Piculs. 

Total. 


C Hongkong ... 

...5.379.300 . 

— 




— 


(Amoy . 

... *0,500 

5.497.7oo 


f Hy°go \ 

_ 

796,100 




Tonkin . 

.... Haiphong ... 

... — 

64,000 


(■Manila. 

.... 688,100 

— 

Philippines .. 

....-J Iloilo. 

.... 401,000 

— 







gas 


.... F. 0. 

— 

Grand total. 


1 " 

8,517,000 


POPULATION OF SAIGON. 


French . 1.758 

English (?). 35 

German . 20 

Austrians . 5 

Spaniards (?). 3 

Swiss (?). 2 

Portuguese (?) ... 3 

Italians . 9 

Greeks. 2 


Russians (?) ... 

16 

Indians .. 

... 665 

Chinese . 

- 7.351 

Aunamites . 

... 5 . 99 ° 

Cambodies. 

13 

Japanese. 

22 



Malays (?). 

... 282 


Total.16,213 


The crop, as will have been seen, was a full 
average one, and prices ruled high for the greater 
part of the year. For the first time for many 
seasons trade was resumed with Japan, where as 
is well known, crops were short. Shipments to 
Europe, too, were not insignificant. 

The crop now harvesting has all along been well 
spoken of, in spite of the fact that October and 
November passed entirely without rain ; but now 
the admission must be made that this drought 
caused considerable damage, and moderate esti¬ 
mates put the crop of 1891 at 25 per cent, under 
that of last year. 


But I question very much the accuracy of these 
published statistics. There are but four English 
residents—European, at any rate. 

Hospital chatges are now, for foreign officers, 
16 fr. 89 c.; for foreign seamen, 8 fr. 39 c. 

The efforts to suppress smuggling, however 
praiseworthy the intention may be, are more un¬ 
necessarily vexatious than ever, and in some cases, 
or rather in the cases of some steamers, are based 
upon less than frivolous pretexts as regards search¬ 
ing for opium. 

The matter of a loan is still in abeyance. 


OTHER EXPORTS. 


Description. Quantity. 

Fish. Piculs .. 116,912 

Isinglass . Piculs . M 43 

Hides . Piculs . 6,421 

Copra . Piculs . 5.207 

Cotton. Piculs. 18,973 

Paper . Piculs .. 5-379 

Silk . Piculs . 2,088 

Salt !...'. Piculs . 9 °. 74 ° 

Wood . Piculs . 13.423 

Horns . Piculs . 1,922 

Beans . Piculs . 10,194 

Gamboge.. Piculs... 5 . 97 J 

Pigs. Head . 7.488 

Exchange Rates have ranged as under:— 
London demand, bank bills, 35. I d. to 35. 9 d.\ 
London credit, 3 m., 3s 2 \d. to 3s. }o\d. Sing¬ 
apore demand, bank bills, ii per cent, discount 
to £ per cent, premium ; Singapore documents, 30 
d., l£ per cent, discount to 2^ per cent, discount. 
Hongkong demand, bank bills, I per cent, discount 
to ^ per cent, premium ; Hongkong decuments, 15 
d., 2 per cent cent, discount to 3$ per cent, dis¬ 
count. Manila, 30 d., 2 per cent, premium to 4^ 
per cent, premium. Java, 30 d., 200 fl, to 223 fl. 
Japan, 30 d., 4± per cent, discount to 2 per cent, 
discount. 

Shippingclearanceswere 357 , aggregating 375,243 

tons, of which 155 were British vessels of 187,367 
Ions, about one-half. 

STATEMENT OF BRITISH SHIPPING ENTERED. 

Tonnage. Crews. 

.. 180,54* . 5.98* 

.. 6,593 106 

.. 187,064 . 6,088 


Clas. 


Number. 







Flag. 

American .... 

Numbe 

Steam. 

. 178,186 

Danish. 


: t JSt 

German . 


■ *50.430 

11,508 

1,646 

Japanese. 

.... » 


_ 

— 

Spanish . 

. *0 

. **.*93 

Total . 



M.M. 

Cie Nantaise 

. 30 

.. 171,600 
.. **,566 

Total . 

.... 49* • 

. 540.433 


4.*43 - 
6,153 (?/ 
364 ... 
3.497 - 
4,185 .. 


MS 


3 

151 

a 

7 

164 

7 


4.143 

184,709 

7*9 

5.346 

*54,7*5 

12,50s 

1,046 

*45 

11,193 


16 ... 19.057 ••• 357 375.3*4 


no . 
30 , 


171,600 

11,566 


507 ••• 559.490 


16 ... 19,057 
RATES OF FREIGHT. 

Hong-Kong. from 12 c. to 16 c. per picul. 

Singapore. 8 14 per picul. 

Japan . 3 ° 32 pe« picu . 

Phillippiues.. 22 29 per picul. 

There is nothing to be said under this head. 
Statistics will not appear for some months. The 
tariff continues in force. 

GENBRAL. 

Tonnage dues are 15 c. per net register ton upon 
loaded ships inward and outward. 

LICENSES TO TRADE. 

Dollars. 


Hors Clasee. 4 °° 


15 ° 

100 

60 

30 


Dollars. 

... 15 
- 5 

2 
1 


Besides the above, foreign Asiatics have to pay : 

Class. Dollars. 

j . 80 

2 !.!.30 

3 . 7 

Duty upon foreign alcohol 25. c per litre. 

Export duly on rice and paddy is 15 c. per 
picul; to France, or French colonies, IOC.; while 
to the Philippines the duty on while lice has been 
reduced to 12 c. 

Export duty on cattle, 25 c. per head ; export 
duty on pigs, 75 c. per head. 


THE RIOTS IN CHINA. 

—:-♦- 

We extract from the N. C. Daily News of the 
12th inst. accounts of the attacks on foreigners at 
Kitikiang and Wusueh of which, by Admiral Bel¬ 
knap's kindness, we were enabled to publish tele¬ 
graphic intelligence. The descriptions are in the 
form of letters from Correspondents, both dated 
8th inst 

KIUKIANG. 

On Sunday evening the long-expected attempt 
came off. As usual they made the ‘'children” the 
occasion of lire outbreak. The Romanist orphanage 
within the city was the scene of the first trouble. 
A great crowd collected around the number of 
children who weie being sent into the country 
and to the Hospital in the Concession. The crowd 
increased and became noisy and did a little damage 
by tearing up shrubbery and breaking windows, 
but in five minutes, and before time was allowed 
for them to get really started, troops came in hot 
haste from three camps and immediately look pos 
session. Guards were also thrown in and around 
the Mission property of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Soon after a great mob collected in the 
Concession. The ladies and children were quietly j 
and quickly removed to the Consulate and Custom 1 
House, and arms handed out to the residents, some 
30 in number. In the meantime woid was sent to 
the gunboats, three being fortunately in harbour, 
and armed boatloads of men were sent to the jellies 
ready to be landed at a second’s notice. The mob 
was kept quiet by the presence of the foreignets in 
the back streets and on the Bund. On the back 
street the mob was the thickest. There one of the 
students harangued the crowd and urged them to 
go on and kill foreigners; said he, “ What are we 
afraid of ? We are many, the fot eigners only few, 
and we can overpower them.” With this they 
made a rush at the three foreigners stationed here, 
but Mr. Millar, chief of the Police, knocked the 
student down and when he rose to renew the con- 
flict Mr. Millar's revolver was pointed at his head 
and death threatened if they came on again. 
They prudently declined. But the mob increas¬ 
ed ; soon eight or ten residents formed line and 
charged with the bayonet and drove thousands 
before, them and out of the settlement. In the 
mean time the Taotai with a great following of 
troops poured in, and every chance of the mob 
destroying property or taking life was gone. The 
Chinese soldiers were tequesled to clear the Con¬ 
cession and close the barrier : they made some in¬ 
effectual attempts, so the residents took the work 
in hand and drove the crowd from all the streets 
at the point of the bayonet, and closer! the barrier. 
Pickets of Chinese soldiers were posted everywhere 
and residents were under arms all night. To-day 
the Concession was crowded and Chinese roamed 
all about but dared not break out, armed fo¬ 
reigners being everywhere. As an instance of 
the value of the native soldiers in a conflict with 
the people, one of the "braves” started to move on 
a crowd, but they would not be moved and finally 
the soldier pushed one of them who turned round 
and cursed him, whereat the soldier made a polite 
bow. Other braves ran up but did not seem to do 
much, and it was not till the residents appeared 
with fixed bayonets that there was any stampede. 
All through the day matters have been thus. 
Troops have erected tents everywhereand are camp¬ 
ing. To-night again at 7 o’clock the foreigners 
have had to clear the Concession at the point of the 
bayonet and guards are stationed with ball am¬ 
munition. Nothing can lake place to-night. All 
foreigners from the city were removed into the Con¬ 
cession this afternoon, and are in safety. People 
are getting a little wearied out with this much 


watching and patrolling ; it will have to stop some 
way soon. There is no danger here, we ar e strong, 
well armed, and prepared ; the residents with the 
help of the sailors can drive off ten thousand. The 
excitement will doubtless last some lime yet, but 
everything is well in hand. The great popular 
festival of the Dragon Lanterns begins on Thurs¬ 
day; there may be a little trouble then, and again 
during the military examinations which begin in 
a few days, but the officials are all alarmed and 
are doing their very best. Of course the Chinese 
are talking a good deal, but they can't do any¬ 
thing. They had better try, and they will learn a 
sharp lesson. Sailors and foreigners mean business. 
The Inconstant is drawn up between the hulks 
close in shore and can rake the Bund ; armed crews 
are ready to land two or three minutes after the 
signal from shore has been given. Everything is 
perfectly quiet at this time of writing. 

WUSUEH. 

The wave of riot has rolled along the Yangtze 
until it has reached our province. Thirty miles 
above Kiukiang is an important trading town cal¬ 
led Wusueh, at which the steameis stop in mid¬ 
stream for passengers. Here the Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sion has been peaceably established for nearly 
twenty years, so peaceably that one is never called 
“Foreign devil” on the streets, ladies go out 
without foreign escort, often even for thirty miles 
inland to Kuangchi Hsien, where also a married 
missionary lives. The hills immediately opposite 
Wusueh have been selected for the mission sana- 
| torium. In Wusueh itself, there are two mission 
houses in the same compound. On Fiiday even¬ 
ing last, June 5th, ladies only occupied the pre¬ 
mises, both ill, together with their children and 
another lady, a visitor, the husbands being away at 
different stations. An invalid was occupying the 
Bungalow, and Mr. Argent, who arrived from 
England six mouths ago and had been taking care 
of the convalescent, came down to Wusueh to catch 
a steamer for Hankow. As he was obliged to 
wait for a day or two, the steameis being delayed, 
he spent the time at the rooms of Mr. Green, the 
resident officer of the Imperial Customs. Late in 
the afternoon four men took another to the yamin, 
declaring that they had found him coming into 
Wusueh with two baskets containing four young 
babies. These lie professed to have collected 
around Kuangchi for the Roman Catholic Found¬ 
ling Home at Kiukiang, and he asserted that eight 
other men were similaily occupied in the Hsien. 
The mandarin insisted on these four men affirm¬ 
ing their names to the information,—-which they 
declined, and the case was dismissed. Babies 
carried in baskets away from their mothers for 
many miles all through a boiling hot day would 
naturally be little likely to sin vive a fai iher stea¬ 
mer journey. One cannot but guess that the 
whole was a plot for the express pui pose of rous¬ 
ing the mob. At any rate, plot or no, the plan 
succeeded. The crowd set on the man and in the 
scuffle smothered one of the bodies. Instantly 
the cry was raised, “ They will take the baby to the 
Wesleyan Mission to make medicine of.” 

A rush was made for the Mission compound. 
The ladies heating the scurry thought first of a fire, 
then of a theft, but almost instantly stones began 
to crash in their windows and on their attempting 
to find a safer place it was discovered that the 
house was on fire—probably through the upsetting 
of lamps by the shower of stones. They collected 
the children and had just taken shelter in a latticed 
toolhouse in the gaideu when all the doors were 
burst in and the rabble instead of going to the 
house, catching sight of their while di esses, rushed 
at them with stones and bamboos. The ladies 
driven out rushed down a passage and out at a 
back door, where the natives did not attempt to 
stop them. Probably the sight of the flaming 
house induced their pursuers to return after 
loot. Reaching the Mission chapel they took 
refuge there for a short while but a howling 
mob was on them striking, kicking, stoning. All 
got separated, one baby in the arms of a catechist 
was the butt foi blows which he feuded off as long 
as possible; its life was then saved by his tossing 
it to a native woman, after which it was lost for an 
hour until its amah claimed it from the strange 
motherly arms. The other children were saved in 
the houses of native Cluistians. One lady had a 
heavy blow which broke her head open, and she 
fell for an instant bruising her eye, but instantly 
recovered herself and rushed on; the others weie 
also badly bruised, kicked, and struck. First two 
of them and then another by herself attempted to 
gel refuge in the yamin of the Ma Ko Sze, but 
on each occasion the doors were shut in their faces, 
and they were diiven hack into the crowd. In 
pleasant contrast to this was the action of the Lung 
Ping Sze who urged the crowd to slop their woik, 
offering his own person and yamin for vicaiious 
violence. The crowd accepted the challenge, 
burnt his yamin and beat him heavily, but con- 
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tinned their hunt for the foreigners. Finally two 
ladies and one child found their way down a quiet 
lane to a mat hut, whose occupants on the promise 
of reward hid them in the back of the hut, calmly 
continuing smoking and chatting at the doors. 
Messengers were sent to the Christians of their 
whereabouts, and first the third lady was brought 
to join them; presently ruuueis were sent who con¬ 
ducted them to the yantln of the deputy-prefect. 
This man had taken no notice of three distinct 
appeals for assistance at the beginning of the 
riot, but now did his best to make the refugees 
comfortable. They surely needed it, for some 
were in mere night clothes ; but the speedy 
restoration of the equally thinly clad children re¬ 
moved the woist horror fiom the mothers’ minds. 
Meanwhile Messrs. Argent and Green saw the 
glare and, feaiing the fire was near the mission, 
came running at full speed to help. They were 
met by the servants who told them that the 
ladies weie gone, but couldn’t make them under¬ 
stand that there was a riot and that it would be 
dangerous to go on. Mr. Argent was at once set 
on by a number of men ; he took refuge in a lea¬ 
ther shop close to the chapel where his assailants 
continued to attack. The shopman bade them 
not to kill him there, but take him outside; they 
instantly dragged him out and a blow from a coolie’s 
bamboo split his head open, the blood spurt¬ 
ing on to his servant who vainly tried to save him. 
They were mad with rage, set on him, pounded 
the head on the stones and mauled the body 
badly. Happily, we may feel sure he felt none of 
it all. Mr. Green ran away and took refuge in 
the midst of a pond where he kept them at bay 
for an hour or more. Then he got to land and 
was killed near the yatnin whither he was running 
for refuge. In their rage they treated his body 
worse even than Mr. Argent’s the face being 
unrecognisable. 

Next morning early the Tehhsing came up river 
and Captain Cain leceived the relugees; with the 
greatest kindness he anchoied for some hours until 
a message could be sent up to the bungalow and 
Mr. Foittme, who was ill there, could return. Na¬ 
turally great anxiety was felt about the safety of 
the missionaries inland, especially of those in 
Kuangchi itself whence the rumour was supposed 
to have come. Happily, as we now know, the 
Kuangchi family aie safe guarded in their own 
house to be escorted to the foreign gunboat on 
its arrival, and the missionaries from Kichow and 
Huangszekang have also reached Hankow in 
safety. The only one yet not lieai d of is the Rev. 
F. Boden of Wusueh, but his country journey is 
not likely to have led him into serious risk. Cap¬ 
tain Cain met the downcoming Ftthvoo and sent 
messages to Kiukiang ; the U.S.S. gunboat Palos 
was at once sent up to Wusueh and telegrams sent 
to Hankow. H.B.M. Consul, Mr. Gatdner, at 
once communicated with the authorities. There 
is no doubt of the delei minalion of the Vice¬ 
roy, for immediately rapid couriers weie sent 
to the other places within a radius of a hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles where foreigners are set¬ 
tled, to warn the local officials and lo insist on 
prompt repressive measures. Of course Hankow 
and Wuchang were full of the usual style of 
rumours, but stringent orders were instantly sent 
to the commanders of police and troops on both 
banks of the river, and the claim of security already 
confidently advanced on behalf of the eapilal of 
Hupeh may be cheerily maintained. 

It is earnestly lo be hoped that the authorities 
will press the punishment of this causeless and 
biutal riot rapidly. The mob were evidently 
utteilv mad and beyond control. It is happy that 
the two missionaries weie not at home. When 
one of the ladies was in the clutches of the 
mob, some iuteifeied and said, "Don’t kill her, 
only beat her and make her tell where he 
husband is, we’ll kill the men.” There's no 
doubt that the crowd believe the story of the child 
ren—as nine-tenths of the Chinese in these three 
cities do to day. But the sternest punishment 
will not be loo much for the wicked men who look 
advantage of the folly of the ignorant, nor for the 
officials who refused help and shut doors in the 
face of defenceless women. If ever there was a 
call for stern, unbending justice it is here, when 
the brutal beating of ladies and children, and the 
killing of two young Englishmen in a town hitherto 
entirely and continuously fiiendly, call aloud foi 
the strongest, sharpest lessons. 

When the Palos arrived at Kiukiang on the 6th, 
Captain Marthou was informed of the Wusueh 
massacre, and proceeded at once, arriving at 6 
p.m. All was quiet then. Captain Marthon went 
ashore with an escort of Chinese men-of-war sailors, 
and proceeded a mile and a half into the city. He 
came across the body of Mr. Argent where it had 
fallen. It was lying on its back in the court-yard 
of the mission, dressed and covered over with old 
mats. He found the church and school gutted, 


and all the furniture either gone or destroyed. 
On proceeding to the dwelling-house he found the 
body of Mr. Green lying in the middle of the street 
and covered with mats and lumber. One dwelling 
house was completely destr oyed by fire and another 
in the rear entirely gutted of moveables and 
fixtures. On Monday morning Captain Marthon 
and some of his officers, at the request of the 
mandar in, attended the inquest on the bodies, and 
after wards saw them washed, dressed, and placed 
in Chinese coffins to be sent to Hankow by the 
first steamer. 

WUS 1 EH. 

Telegrams were received here (Shanghai) on 
Monday night and yesterday morning (loth) lo the 
effect that a mob had attacked and destroyed the Je¬ 
suit Mission atWusieh neartheTahu. Nolives were 
lost. The rioters were probably the same people 
who attacked the R. C. Mission at Tanyang on 
the 2nd instant. Tanyang is between Chinkiang 
artd Wttsieh. The latter is an important town 
on the Grand Canal, and is the principal scene of 
the operations for the purchase of cocootts for 
the silk filatures in Shanghai. A Shanghai resi¬ 
dent, who was at Wtisieh a fortnight ago, had a 
conversation with two of the Fathers and visited 
the school, in which about forty boys were at work. 
The Fathers were told of the outbreak at Nanking, 
but expressed no fears on their own account, 
Wusieh being then peifeclly quiet. The church is 
a very handsome one for China, and there are 
some 4,000 converts in the city and neighbourhood. 

A telegram received last evening mentioned that 
all was quiet at VVusieh, and there does not appear 
to be any ground for the rumour that a large part 
of the town has been burnt. 

We have received the following letter on this 
painful subject:— 

To the Editor of the " North-China 
Daii.y Nhws." 

Sir, —We have received telegrams informing us of 
a new outbreak at Wusieh, As far as can be under¬ 
stood from these telegrams, on the afternoon of June 
8th a band of miscreants reduced the church, dwelling 
house, and schools to ashes, but without killing any¬ 
one. 

Wusieh is on the Grand Canal, at an equal distance 
from Soochow and Changchow. It is the centre of a 
section of our Mission which is attended to by six 
Fathers, and which has over 10,000 Christians and 60 
chapels. We had there our largest church, with a 
boy's school which counted often 100 pupils, and a 
girls' school still more numerously attended. 

One of the telegrams says that of all this nothing 
remains standing. 

It seems very much as if these deeds were committed 
by men obeying a word of command in an organised 
scheme—by a band which has travelled from Chinki¬ 
ang to Tanyang along the Grand Canal, and next to 
Wusieh by the same channel. These evil-doers have 
evidently orders to do what they have done—destroy 
so many schools without taking lives, 

What can be their object ? Where will they appear 
next ? 

You are at liberty to publish this sad news in your 
columns. We shall soon, no doubt, have full par¬ 
ticulars. 

I am, etc., Aug. M. Colombbl, s.j. 

9th June. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


[Reuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.”] 

London, June 12th. 

The African convention largely extends the 
British sphere in Manicaland, and also on the 
right bank of the Shir6 river. 

London, June 13th. 

The name of Sir W. G. Gordon-Cumming 
has been removed from the Army List. 

The China Squadron of the French Navy has 
been ordered to rendezvous at the mouth of the 
Yangtze River. 

London, June 15th. 

The prosecution of M. de Lesseps for the 
illegal issue of Panama stock has commenced. 

London, June 16th. 

An Imperial Decree has been issued by the 
Emperor of China, ordering officials to protect 
all foreigners and foreign missions and to punish 
rioters. 

Later. 

England and the United States have ratified 
the agreement to close the season for sealing 
in the Behring Sea until the month of May. 

London, June 18th. 

In the House of Commons, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty announced that the Government 
had decided to increase the Navy by 12,500 
men to man the new ships recently built and 
now building, and that cruisers would be com¬ 
missioned lo replace three of the gunboats on 
the China Station. 


CRICKET. 

- ♦- 

Y.C. AND A.C. V. VISITORS AND FLEET. 

This match came off on Saturday, and resulted 
in favour of the Club by 88 runs. The Visitors 
went in first, and runs were put on pretty fieely 
by the fiist half of the team, hut there was 
a great falling off towards the end, the last five 
men scoring nothing. Walford, the two Ed¬ 
wards, and Frith bowled, the latter being credited 
with four wickets. The Club played against the 
bowling of nearly the whole of the other side, and 
had their score assisted by 20 extras. Frith was 
in great form, piling up nearly half the score 
and carring out his bat, Walford adding 34, and 
Dickenson 27, and Bevan took' 5 wickets and 
bowled 6 maiden overs. Following are the scores :— 

Y.C. AND A.C. 

Mr. Crawford, c. Eyre, b. 

Elliott.8 

Mr. W. Edwards, c. Bevan, 


(From the "Singapore Free Press.’*) 

London, June 2nd. 

The action for libel brought by Colonel Gor- 
don-Cuinming is now being tried by Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge: the plaintiff in testifying so¬ 
lemnly denied that there was any attempt at 
cheating on his part. 

London, June 4th. 

In his evidence in the suit for libel now being 
tried, Colonel Gordon-Cumming admitted that 
lie did nothing to clear himself until the scandal 
was made public. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
testified to the friendship existing between him¬ 
self and Colonel Gordon-Cumming, and stated 
that he saw nothing of the cheating referred to, 
but was obliged to believe the unanimous state¬ 
ment of others that the plaintiff had been de¬ 
tected cheating. 


Vim iors and Fleet. 

Mr. P.yre, b. W. Edwards ... 7 
Mr. Bevan, c. Crawford, b. 

Walford .30 

Lieut. Clinton-Baker, b. E. 

Edwards . aa 

Mr. Herbert, c. Crawford, b. 

Frith .»5 

Mr. Leigh, run out. 8 

Captain Gamble, not out.15 

Mr. Crompton, b. Edwards... o 

Mr. Chown, run out . o 

Mr. Cooper, l.b.w., b. Frith... o 

Mr. Brown, b. Frith . o 

Mr. Elliott, b. Frith . o 

b. 3, Lb. a, w. i... 6 


i'3 


b. Crompton . 3 

Mr. Frith, not out .89 

Mr. Watson, b. Bevan. j 

Mr. Duff, b. Bevan. o 

(Mr. E. Edwards, c. and b. 

Sevan. 1 

Mr. Fenton, c. Eyre, b. Bevan o 
Mr. Walford, c. Gamble, b. 

Clinton-Baker .34 

Mr. Stewart, c. Eyre, b. 

Le^h .4 

Mr. Dickenson, c. Leigh, b. 

Brown .a} 

Mr. Kenyon, b. Biown . o 

b. ia, l.b. i, w. 6, n.b. 1...20 


[From the Manila " Comercio.”] 

Madrid, May 22nd. 

In the Chambers the commercial interest has 
opposed the idea of prolonging the privileges of 
the Bank of Spain, also the unlimited issue of 
paper money. 

At a meeting of the Associated-Chambers of 
Commerce at Madrid it was unanimously re¬ 
solved to petition for the suppression of the 
duties payable in the ports of Spain on Colonial 
products. It was also proposed that the Cus¬ 
toms regulations in the Philippines should be 
reformed on the basis recommended by the 
Manila Chamber of Commerce. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 

- ♦- 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Shanghai, J 
Nagasaki and > per N. Y. K. 

Kobe.J 

From Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. 

From America ... per O. Sc O. Co. 

From Furope viA 
Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 


Friday, June 26th. 

Sunday, June aist.f 
Saturday, July 4th. j 

Friday, June 26th.§ 


t f'trtma left Nagasaki on June 17th. t Oceanic left San Fran¬ 
cisco vii Honolulu on June 13th. t Natal (with French mail) left 
Hongkong on June 17th. _ 

THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, via 

Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 

For Europe, viA 
Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. 

For Shanghai,*) 

Kobe, and >per N- Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... J 

For Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 

For America. per O. & O. Co. 

For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 


Sunday, June 21st. 

Sunday, June 21st. 

Tuesday, June 23rd. 

Saturday, June 27th. 
Friday, July 3rd. 
Thursday, July 9th. 
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LA TEST -SHIPPING. 

- ♦- 

ARRIVALS. 

Saint Oswald, British steamer, 1,781, Win, AtLe, 
151I) June,—Kobe 131b June, Geneial.—Mitsui 
Bussan Kaislia. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,058, Magleby, 16th 
June,— Honglcong 8th June, Mails and Geneial. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

China, Biilisli steamer, 2,600, W. B. Seabmy, 
l6lh June,—Hongkong illli June, General.— 

P. M. S.S. Co. 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525, John Wynn, 
l6ih June,’—Kobe 151b June, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Miike Marti, Japanese steamer, 2,082, Macmillan, 
17th June,—-Honolulu 3rd June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, J. Panton, R.N.R., 
171I1 June,—Vancouver, B.C., 3rd June, Mails 
and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Pemptos, German steamer, 1,541, Johansen, 18th 
June,—Victoiia 27th May, General.—W. M. 
Strachan & Co. 

General Werder, Gei man steamer, 1,820, Blanke, 
18th June,— Hongkong I2th June, General.— 
H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Picciola, Gennan steamer, 8751 Hass, 18th June, 

— Nagasaki 14th June, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Moray, British steamer, 1,411, Duncan, 19'h June, 

— Kobe 17th June, Geneial.—Dodwell, Carlill 
& Co. 

Exe, Biitish steamer, 1,368, Watson, 19th June,— 
Hongkong nth June, General.—Samuel Samuel 
& Co. 

Kobe Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
19th June,—Shanghai and polls 131I1 June, Ge¬ 
neral.— Nippon Yusen Kaislia.. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, 19th June,—San Francisco 2nd June, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Benvenue, Biitish steamer, 1,467, Thompson, 16th 
June,—NewYoik vi& pints, Geneial.—C nines 
& Co. 

Saikio Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
16th June,—Shanghai and poi ts, Geneial.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Saint Oswald, Biitish steamer, 1,781, Win. Attre, 
171I1 June,—Kobe, Geneial.—Mitsui Bussan 
Kaislia. 

Omi Mam, Japanese steamer, 1,525, John Wynn, 
18th June,—Hakodate, General. — Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaislia. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, J. Panton, R N.R., 
18th June,— Hongkong viA poils, General.—C. 
P. M. S.S. Co. 

Pemptos, German steamer, 1,541, Johansen, 191I1 
June,— Kobe, General.—W. M. Sliachan & Co. 

China, Biitish steamer, 2,600, W. B. Seabury, 
20th June,—San Fiancisco, Mails and General. 
—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Moray, British steamer, 1,411, Duncan, 20lh June, 
—Hakodate, General.—Dodwell, Carlill & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVBD. 

Per British steamer China, from Hongkong:— 
H.K. Martino (Italian Minister), Sir James Russell 
(Chief Justice), Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. Moosa, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kwong Man Tai and child, and Mr. and 
M rs. Lee Thee Yeow, family, and 7 servant in 
cabin; 1 European and 2 natives in steeiage. 
For San Fiancisco: Mr. and Mis. H. Dickson, 
Messrs. King Slundee, H. E. Pollock, Wong Wai, 
Pak Ling, Tam Kum Wo, and Lieut. Fan ant, 
R.A., in cabin ; 2 Europeans and 198 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Mam, from Kobe:— 
Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Cairoll and Mr. E. S. Bell in 
cabin; Mr. Sutton, Mr. K. Malsuda, and Mrs. 
N. Tamaoki and 3 childien in second class, and 
41 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Vancouver, 

B.C. :—Lieut. II. C. Metcalfe, Major Bennett, 
Mr. E. Oitiz, Mr. Hutchison, Mr. and Mrs. 
Egleston, Mr. J. T. Griffin, Rev. John and Mrs. 
Batchelor, Mr. G. A. Agassiz, Mr. Tale, and Mr. 
While in cabin ; 2 passengers in second class, and 
35 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer Pemptos, from Victoria :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster and Mr. Strachan in cabin ; 
Mr. D. Higgins in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong:—Mr. Clias. Wilkens, Mr. B. Daniel, 
Mr. T. Banett, Mr. and Mrs. E. Voigt, Dr. M. 
Segawn, Mr. Ah Kee, and Mr. L“ La Sang in 
Cabin; 56 Chinese and 6 Japanese in steerage. 

Pei Japanese steamer Kobe Marti, from Shanghai 
and ports:—Dr. Sloan, Messrs. Howie, Gladys, 
and Rehwilisch in cabin ; 44 passengers in steer¬ 


age. For San Fiancisco: Mr. and Mrs. R. D. 
Burnetii and child, Mr. Hopsch, and Rev. Mr. 
Bonnell in cabin ; 6 passengeis in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Fiancisco:—Mrs. J. Crabbe and daughter, Mr. 
G. B. Andeison, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Mayers, Mr. 
S. Fujii and servant, Miss Abhie Kent, Mr. W. 

C. Giay, Mr. W. B. Post, Bishop Anzer, Miss 
Aulain and infant, Mr. John De Forrest, and Mr. 
W. G. Non is in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer A ncona, for Hongkong viA 
poits:—Mrs. Brown Potter, Messrs. Kyile Bellew, 
Twinning, Beesley, C. de Mornay, F. Powell, 
Tsumkichi Matazawa, Deagon, Blanc, Miss Ri¬ 
chardson, Mis. Mitcliel lnnes, Lieut. R. F. Boileau, 
Commander T. Roberson, Messrs. Scheit, C. 
Rousing, and J. Williams and servant in cabin ; 
1 seaman, and 2 Chinese in steei age. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Marti, for Shanghai 
and poits:—Mrs. C. C. Marsh, Miss Anderson, 
Mrs. Elton, Mr. and Mrs. Hinckle, Mrs. Ogasa- 
wara, Messis. Goldman, J. de Byke, Gibbous, 
Bcvan, Wilkinson, G. Malsuda, F. Dallas, and 
Tsang P. Sung in cabin; Miss Kane, Mrs. Nagai 
and Yoshio, Mrs. Toyama, Messrs. Nagai, Miya- 
bara. Soon Chu, and Mrs; Soon Tim in second 
class, and 69 passengers in steerage. 

Per Biilisli steamer China, for San Francisco:— 
Earl of Gallmvay and servant, Lady Isabel Ste- 
wail, Sir William and Lady Flolkes, Miss Ffolkes, 
Mi. and Mis. Geo. Baxter, Miss Baxter, Miss F.. 
Tariy, Mis. F. A. Clark, Misses Claik (3), Mrs. 
Cawthia, Miss Cawlhra, Mr. Schnitzler, Mr. R. 
Teape, Mi. W. West-Krskine, Mr. K. C. Maciver, 
Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Francis, Mr. C. W. Collier, 
Mr. B. F. Kahn, Mr. M. Thiel, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
M. Sage, Mr. R. B. Lawrence, Mr. Fernand Van 
deulteickliove, Lieut. General Walker, V.C., C.B., 
Mrs. Walker, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Watson, Mr. 
Cavagleon, Mr. A. R. Markham, Mr. and Mis. A. 
P. Hotaling, Mr. F. I Io'aling, Judge Israel Lawton, 
Miss Waddell, Mr. J. van den Pauverl Canter 
Visscber, Mr. R. K. Pettit, Mr. Jas. Mackey, Mr. 
W. B' ad si 1 aw, Miss Bradshaw and maid, Mr. J. 

D. McKenzie, Mr. B. Olsubo, Mr. C. J. Stronie, 
Professor and Mrs. C. G. Knott and child, Mr. 
and Mis. A. Hammond, Mr. and Mrs. Coles, Dr. 
Renton, Mr. and Mrs. M. Ginsbtug, Mr. R. A. 
Hopkins, Mr. C. E. Grant, Mr. N. P. Brown, 
Col. Gladky, Mr. H. Robeutisch, Mr. V. D.'O. 
Wintle, Mr. J. 11 . Omerod, Mr. Kopscli, Mr. 
and Mis. C. C. Bennett and child. Rev. W. B. 
Bonnell, Lieut, ('arrant, R. A., Mr. King Sturdee, 
Mr. II. F. Pollock, Mr. Pak Ling, Mr. Wong Wai, 
and Mr. Yam Fuen Wo in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Pei British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vi& 
poits:—Silk for Fiance 94 bales; Waste Silk for 
France 195 bales. 

Pei Biitish steamer China, for San Francisco:— 
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7,004 
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28 
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619 

2,009 
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9,260 
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54 

Hongkong . 
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— 

•55 

Yokohama. 


114 

— 

114 

total. 

— 

323 

— 

323 


REPORTS. 

The British steamer China, Captain Seabmy, 
repot ts: — Left Hongkong the nth June; had 
stiong N.E. winds and 1 ougll sea through For¬ 
mosa Channel; fiesli E.S.E. winds across Eastern 
Sea; from Yokohama to Oshima, heavy gale with 
thick rainy weather; Oshima to Rock Island, fi esh 
easterly winds and fogs; Rock Island to poit, rain 
and thick weather. Passage, 5 days, 3 hours, and 
55 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Miike Martt, Captain 
MacMillan, reports:—Left Honolulu the 3rd June 
at 0.30 p.111.; had light variable winds and fine 
weather ; crossed the meridian on the 7th in lat. 25 0 
N. ; 131I1 and 14th had fresh S.W. gale with high 
sea and fierce squalls; thence to port moderate to 
fresh N.E. winds and rainy weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 17th June at 2 p.m. 

The Britisli steamer Parthia, Captain Panton, 
reports: — Left Vancouver the 3rd June at 3.40 
p.m. Arrived at Victoria at 9.15 p.m. and left at 
10 p.m.; had moderate N.E. winds and fine; 41I1 
and 5th fresh S.W. winds and heavy head sea; 6th 
and 71I1 modeiate S.E. winds and fine; 8th and 
9th light winds and foggy; loth moderate N.N.E. 
winds and fine; 12lh crossed meridian in latitude 


49 0 N., fresh N.N.W. winds with passing fog 
banks; 13th and 141I1 light S. and S.W. winds 
and foggy; 15th light noitheily winds and fine 
weather; 16th Kinkasan abeam at 7.35 p.m., 
strong S.E. winds and heavy tain to Inuboye-saki, 
abeam at 8 a.m. on the 17th ; thence to Iwa Wada 
P.-iiit strong N.E. winds and foggy; from Iwa 
Wada to port stiong noitheily winds and fine. 
I'ime on voyage 13 days. 

The German steamer Pemptos, Captain Johan¬ 
sen, leports:—Left Portland the 26th May and 
Victoria the 271)1; had first paitof the passage 
pleasant weather; middle part heavy weather and 
high sea; latter part moderate to fine weather. Ar¬ 
rived at Yokohama the 171I1 June about midnight. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Blanke, repot ts:—Left Hongkong the J2iii June 
at 1.45 p.m.; had through Formosa Channel fair 
weather with moderate E.N.E. winds; thence to 
poit changeable and hazy weather with passing 
showers of taiii, and afterwaids fair weather witli 
light winds. Arrived at Yokohama the l8lh June 
at IO.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Mam, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Shanghai the 12lh June at 
2 p.m.; had weather dull and hazy witli fiesh S.E. 
winds and modeiate head sea throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Nagasaki the 141I1 at 5.45 
p.m. and left the 151I1 at 5 p.m.; had oveicasi 
cloudy weather with rain at times and modeiate 
to light vaiiable winds throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Sliiuionoseki the 161I1 at 5.15 a.m. and 
left at to a.m. ; had fine clear weather witli mode¬ 
rate N.E. winds. Aiiived at Kobe tile J71 li at 
5.20 a.m. and left the 181I1 at noon ; had fine 
weather with light variable winds and smooth sea 
with hazy hoiizon; passed Oshima lighthouse at 
7 43 p.m. on the 19th at 3.30 a.m., came on dense 
fog ; at 4.30 a.m. log cleaied; passed Rock Island 
at 9 14 a.m., had light vaiiable winds and smooth 
sea throughout the passage. Arrived at Yoko¬ 
hama at 3 15 p.m. 

The Ameiicau steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Seaiie, repoits: — Left San Francisco the 2nd June 
at p.m.; ciossed metidian 47 0 N. cold dai k and 
gloomy weather with modeiate westeily winds. 
Time, 16 days, 6 hours, and 26 minutes. 


LA TEST COMM Eli CIA L. 

- ♦- 

IMPORTS. 

The tone of the maiket has been good, and in ad¬ 
dition to the continuance of a salisfactoiy amount 
of business in Yarns and Shir tings, other ai tides 
seem to be coming into demand giadually, which 
may be taken as indicating some impiovement in 
the general condition of trade, especially at this 
season when country folks are Usually taken up 
with harvesting and rice planting. Prices have 
mostly remained very steady, and as regards 
Yarns, seem likely to be prevented from advancing 
by reason of the competition of the Japanese Mills, 
which has already killed the tiade in Bomba vs 
and reduced by more than half the consumption 
of English Spinnings. Sales for the week consist 
of about 1,000 bales English Yarn, 15,000 pieces 
gib. Shirtings, 1,000 pieces 8jlb., 1,000 pieces T.- 
Clotlis, 3,000 pieces Silesians, 1,500 pieces Prints, 
1,300 pieces Turkey Reds, 450 pieces Velvet, 1,500 
pieces Italian Cloth, and 4,200 pieces Mousseline 
de Laine. 

COTTON PIECIC HOODS. 


Grey Shir lings—841)1,384 yds. 3yinches fi.50 to 
Grey Shillings—glh, 384 yds. 45itrches 1.75 t,> 

I’, t.lotli—7Ih, 2 | ynt Js, 32 indies . 1.25 |n 

Indigo Shirtings—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.20 to 
Piints—Assoi ted,24 yards, 30 inches... 1.40 in 
Cotton—Italians juulSattef ns Miocker <*.• 

inches . .1 07 to 

t in key Reds—t f to a4 Ih, 24/25 yards, **••-»*■ 

30 inches .. i<> 

I 01 key Reds—24 to 3U1, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches . 1.30 to 

I'm key Reds—34 to 4lb, 24/25 yards, 

30 inches . 1 75 to 

Velvets—black,35 yards, 22 inches ... 5 25 to 

Victoria l.awns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 055 In 
lafTcrli-lus, t2 yards, 41 inches .. . t is to 
Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2lb, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.31b, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 31b, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—j.4 to 3.88s, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 

Turkov Rprlc—1 In 1 Stir. e varRc in tiirhpe 


2 20 
3 45 
‘•■17* 

1.50 

1 9' 
o .5 

• >7* 

» 47* 

‘•97* 

6.25 

0.70 

2 25 


WOOLLENS. 

Plain Oileans. (O 42 yards, 32 inches . >joo to s-50 

Italian (,'lotli, 3<t yards, 32 inches best 0.244 to 28 

Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 

Medium. o.ao to 24 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common .. 0.16 to >o 

Mousseline de Laitie-—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches . o r 14 to ,, >5% 

Cloths—Pilots, 5 | <4 5*5 inches . 0.30 to 0.35 

Cloths—Presidents, 54 (4 5*1 inches ... 0.47* to o 52$ 

Cloths—Union, 54 ($56 inches . 0.30 to 0.60 

(bankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 3* Ih, 

. 0.30 l" 0.39 
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CO I ION V A It NS. 

Noa. 16/2.1, Oitlitiary..$24 00 102700 

Nos. 16 24, Medium. 27.25 to 28.25 

Nos. 16 2 1, flood to Heat. 28 50 to 30.00 

Nos. 16/2.1, Reveise . 2950 (031.50 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.. 28.00 to 29 00 

Nos. 28 32, Medium . . 29.50 to 30 75 

Nos. 28 32, Good to Hest. 31.00 to 33 00 

Nos. 38' |2, Medium to Hest . 35 00 to 36 50 

No. 32s, Two-fold . 33 50 to 34 50 

No. 42s, I wn-fold . 35 00 to 38 00 

P&K B*L«. 

No. 20s, Bombay . 70.00 to 78 00 

No. 16s, Bombay . 70.00 to 77.00 

Nos. 10/14. Momliay. — 

M KTAI.S. 

Very quiet aiul there is practically nothing doing. 
Quotations arc nominally unchanged. Holders 
ry to get some advance, but so far without much 
chance of success. 

Flat Mam, | inch. $2 80 to 2.90 

Flat llais, | inch. 2.85 to 2.90 

Round amt square up to ] inch .. 2.80 to 2.90 

Nailiod, assorted . Nom. 

Nailrod, small size. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.90 to 3.05 

Sheetlron. 3.10 to 340 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.20 to 6.40 

Wire Nails, assorted. 4.50 to 4.75 

Tin Plates, per box . 5-50 to 5.75 

Pig Iron, No. 3. 1.30 to 1.35 

KKHOSliNH. 

Market dull, no business doing. Prices are 

nominally unchanged, but there is no trade to test 

them. Deliveries good, arrivals small, being only 
5,000 cases Comet per steamer Oswald from New 
Yoik. There are about 500,000 cases Amei ican 
Oil in slock; but Russian is in small supply, the 
slock being reduced to less than 70,000 cases. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . 41.65 to 1.674 

Comet. 1.62} to 1.65 

Devoe.... .. 160 to 1.624 

Russian . 1.55 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

All Browns are lower, with small demand. In 
Refined there is a large business, as is usual at the 
approach of summer. Stock appeals ample for 
all requirements at present, viz.,—Browns 190,000 
piculs, and Refined 55,000 piculs. 

flH rlClil.. 

Brown Takao.. 14.10(0420 

Brown Daitong . 3.10(03.15 

Brown Canton .... — 

Brown Java and Penang..'.. 3.40 to 4.10 

While Kolined . 4 60 to 7.25 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was dated the 12th instant since 
which dale settlements on this market are 133 
piculs (being about thiee-foui ths old silk and one- 
fourth new) divided thus:— Hanks 61 piculs, Re¬ 
reels 23 piculs, Kakeda 7 piculs, Hamatsuki 42 
piculs. There have been no direct shipments 
dming the week. 

The old silk settled was chiefly for Europe and 
the few parcels new silk are mostly destined for 
the United States. Stock on hand is 1,500 piculs 
neai ly all old staple. 

The market really opened yesterday, the 18th 
instant, although one or two fragments weie pur¬ 
chased the previous day. Business was done in 
good Kasha Filatures 14/16 deniers at $580, Good 
Joshu Re reels bringing 8560 and $555. The frag¬ 
ments named above consisted of Filatures No. 2 
ai $542^ and No. 3 at $525 both for Europe. Ex¬ 
change on London 6 m/s Bankers' Credits being 
quoted at 3/3 

The weather has been eminently favourable for 
the new crop and the recolte is finished in Koshu, 
Joshu, and Bushu provinces. In Shiushu and 
CKhu all goes well so far, and ptesent indications 
are for a ciop of 40,000 to 45.000 piculs. The 
amount available for export will vary with the de¬ 
mand for home use which will undoubtedly be 
large should pi ices for export be very low. 

Compared with last year, the prices paid for New 
silk show a marked difference. In 1890, $655 and 
$600 with exchange fjt 3/5*•—this year $580 and 
$560 with exchange 3/3^, or say a reduction of 15 
pei cent, on the opening price for Koshu filatures. 

So far no silk from the Shinshu factories has 
come to hand ; but it is understood that they are 
as usual using their machinery on Koshu cocoons 
until such time as their own cocoons are ready for 
1 eeling. 

Pi esent arrivals show good colour and quality. 
They wind well, but exhibit some irregularities in 
the make of the tluead as though the reelers had 
been unduly hasty in rushing the staple foiward 
to market. Next receipts will undoubtedly show 
an impiovement in this respect. 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
during the week the English mail taking 94 bales. 
The present total to date is 34,034 piculs, against 


35.455 l ast y e *r 41.390 at same date in 1889. 

Hanks .—No business for expoit has been done, 
but a couple bales Hachoji have been taken for 
native use at a price equal to about $427 here. 

Filatures .—Nothing but low grades 'have been 
bought for Em ope—mostly old silk in mixed par¬ 
cels at 8525 In new staple for the same destina¬ 
tion a few boxes Koshu were settled at $54.2^ and 
some Tsuruga at $525. 

In new silk for the Slates a parcel of good 
Koshu Filature Yajima —was done at $580, and 
a lot of similar silk Kusanagisha will probably be 
shipped per Bearer at or about the same figure. 
Dealers aietiying to maintain pi ices, but find it 
difficult to gel a rise out of the foieign buyers. 

Rereels .—Two parcels of New Joshu have been 
fixed for the outging steamer, prices paid being as 
under: Toitoine $560, Shorusha $555. Futtber 
arrivals will be bete in a few days. 

Kakeda .—No new silk expected for about a fort¬ 
night; in the meantime there is a retail business in 
old staple. Red flag $540, Green-flag $520, Yellow 
flag% 500. 

Oshti .—A parcel of Old Hamatsuki found a 
buyer at $480. This has been the solitary transac¬ 
tion in this class. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 

Hanks—No. it. — 

11 attics—No. 2 (Shiushu) . — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joslni) . — 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shiushu). — 

llauks—No. 24 (Joshu). — 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . — 

Hanks—No. 3 . — 

Hanks—No. 34 . — 

Filatures—lixtia 10/12 deniers. — 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. — 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . — 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den. — 

Filatuies—No. 14. 13/16, i4/i7den.$575 to $580 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 540 to 550 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . — 

Filatures—No. 3, r 4/20 deuieis . — 

Re-reels—Extra . — 

Re-reels—(Oshu) Best No. 1 . — 

Re-ieels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deuieis. — 

Re-reels—No. 14, »3/it>, «4/i7denieis 555 to 

Re-ieels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . — 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . — 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . — 

Kakedas—Extra . — 

Kakedas—No. 1 . — 

Kakedas—No. it . — 

Kakedas—No. 2 . . — 

Kakedas—No. 24 . — 

Kakedas—No. 3 . — 

Kakedas—No. 34 . — 


560 


Oshu Sendai — No. 24 




Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2... 



— 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4... 



— 

Sodai—No. 24 . 



— 

Expoit Raw Silk Ta 

bles to 

19th June, 

i8qi : - 

s«*« 

hi 1890-9 

U.i ««. 

18N9 go. 

Hi 1 *►. 

iHSK-Sg. 

Il.l ... 

Km ope. 

15,161 

'4,825 

21,293 

19,698 

America . 

18,229 

20,172 

. SIS 

33.390 

34 997 

4O.99I 

* 34.034 

35.455 

4',390 


pic; in.ft. 

» 


Export ft 0111 1st July 

34,900 

35.650 

41 200 

Stock, 19th June . 

1,500 

2,000 

700 

Available supplies to dale 36,400 

37.650 

41.900 


WASTE SILK. 

A feeble business of 44 piculs divided lints:— 
Noshi II piculs, Kibiso 18 piculs, Neri 15 piculs. 
Ail this was old fibre. 

The season draws to a close, and we may look 
for a slight inleriegnum befoie the new one opens. 
There are rumours of a parcel Joshu Noshi having 
arrived which contains old and new fibre mixed in 
the same skeins. 

The export to dale, including depai tmes during 
the past week, amounts to 31,862 piculs against 
29.740 at same date last year and 31,649 on the 
191 h June, 1889. 

Pierced Cocoons. —No sign of any new produce 
as yet, and nothing woith attention in the stock of 
old crop. m 

Noshi. —A dab of Filature done at 8135, and 
some fine Hachoji at $137$. No business in new 
fibre at present. 

Kihiso —A little lot of Filature at $110 is all 
the business in this depaitmeut. 

Sundries —One lot of Joshiu Neri lias been taken 
into godowu on trial, but no actual business has 
li anspired. 

We withdraw all quotations pending the arrival 
of new fibre. 

QUOTA THINS. 

Pierced (.'venous—Good to Hest.Nom. . — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best . — 

Noshi-ito—Filatuie, Good . — 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium . — 

Noshi-ito—Osh in. Good to IJest . — 

Noshi-ito—Shiushu, Beal . — 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . — 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. — 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best. — 


Noshi-ito—Josiiu, Best . 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good . 

Noshi-ito—joshu, Oidinary . 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected. 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds. 

Kibiso—(ishu. Good to Best ... . 

Kil>iso—Shinshu, Best.;. 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 

Kibiso—Josh 11, Good to Fair. 

Kibiso—jo-.iiii, Middling to Common. 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Good . 

Kibii . 





Vlawata—Good to Best ... 



— 

Expoit T able Waste Silk to 191I1 June, 

1891 

Smiun 

1890-91. 

tSKg-go. 

■HKH-Sg. 


Piculs. 

Picul*. 

Picul*. 

Waste -Silk . 

30,575 

27,550 

29,171 

Pierced (.iirm ns. 

',287 

2,190 

2,478 


3>,862 

29,740 

3',649 


•llllLt. 

rictll.k, 


Export from 1st July ) 



31,300 

Mock, 19th June. 

3,200 

4.900 

3,000 

Available supplies to date 

34-900 

34,'oo 

34,300 

Exchange lias impioved a fraction on tl 

ie week. 


and now stands as follows: — London, 4111/5. 
Credits, 3/3^-; Documents, 3/3$j 6m/s. Credits, 
3/3Documents, 3/3!; New YoRK,3od/s. U.S. 
$79 > 4 »>/s. C-S. $79i; Paris, 4111/s. fcs. 4.14; 
6m/s. fcs. 4.16. 

Estimated Silk Stock, I91I1 June, 1891 : — 

Raw. ■inn. Won. piculs. 

Hanks . 1S0 I Cocoons. 40 

Filatuies . 540 ! Nosiii-ito . 880 

Re-reeis . 590 1 Kibiso. 2,070 

Kakeda . 70 1 Mawata . 156 

Oshu . 110-Sundries. 54 

Vaysaam Kinds ... 10 j 

Votal piculs . 1,500 1 Total piculs . 3,200 

TEA. 

Market lias been a little less active, but prices 
are unchanged, although settlements have fallen 
off in volume. Second ciop is now in full supply, 
and the quality is considered somewhat inferior to 
that of last year. Settlements for the season aie 
145,000 piculs against 125,000 to same date last 
year. Export goes on at a lively gait, Oveiland, 
Suez, sail and rail, all getting a good share of 
the liade. Present figures are about 11 million 
pounds against 8 millions to same dale in 1890. 

r«K PICUL. 

Extra Choicest. — 

Choicest... $27 up. 

Choice. 25 to 26 

Finest. 22 to 24 

Fine . 19 to 21 

Good Medium . 17 to 18 

Medium . 15 to 16 

Good Common. 13 to 14 

Common . 10 to 12 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has advanced slightly on the week, 
and is steady at quotations. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 3/2} 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 3/3S 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 3 3I 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight. 3/3I 

On Paris—Bank sight. . . 4.08 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 4.20 

On Hongkong—Bank sight . if °/ Q drs. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 2 °/ G dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight. 724 

On Shanghai—Piivate to days’ sight . 73 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 784 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight. 79$ 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand .. 784 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 79J 
Silver . 45 


I11 One Handsome Volume, Royal 8vo, 30s. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN, 

Together with an Account of its Agricul¬ 
ture, Forestry, Mining, Arts, Trade, 
and Commerce. 

By Prof. J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. Illu¬ 
strated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and 
Native Fabrics. 

Athnurum .—“ Ry far the best book that has been written on 
modern Japan.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform in Size and Type. Second Edition. 
Price 25s. 

JAPAN: 

Travels and Researches undertaken at the 

COST OF THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 

With Twenty Illustrations and Two Maps. 
Sfiectalor .—" No existing work on Japan can pretend to via 
with the present one In the fulness and accuracy with which the 
physiography, natural history, and togography of the country.” 

London : 

Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty. Foreign Govern¬ 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, ft Yacht Owners 
In all parts of the World. 



STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


Fitted with KINGDOM'S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
The chief advantages are:— 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

2. Hrst-class Workmanship. 

3. Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High 1 ates of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibration. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 40 tons and 
upwa, ds. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames, 
&c., ftc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 

KINGDONIPATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 

Stock sizes, i| to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng¬ 
land, i8qo, in competition 0 ;>en to all makers. 

Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
LONDON OFFICR: l8l,QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market mid Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free) ; London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery attd En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placittg their orders iit Iris hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
beiitg served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address:—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen Victoiia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegrams—“ Wad¬ 
ham, London.” iy. June 28 1890. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 

B UGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other insects, 
are destroyed by Keatino’s Insect Powder, which is quite 
harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Beetles the 
success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean ,11 application. 
Ask for and take no oiher than *• Kiatino’s Powder," as imita¬ 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins and Bottles. 


THE GREATEST WOHDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 



YARROW'S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stem Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ASK FOR 



And seo that each Jar bears Laron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


STOCK FOR 
MADE DIS HES AN D 

Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING ft Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


June 7th, 1890. 



The Physician’s Cure 
Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 


The Universal Remedy lor Acidity of the Stomach, 

Ueadaohe, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilions Affections. 


Children, .Delicate Fe¬ 
males, ana ice Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 



DINNEFORDS 

I FLUID 


MAGNESIA/ 


Soid Throughout tho World. 


N.B.-ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated I 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “ The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—** I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and 1 had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In 1 
short time I had many applicants, to whom 1 served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satislies 
them of their value,” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. j. T. Cooper, ill his account of his extraordinary travels 
ill China, published in 1871, says—"I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la-t a tea¬ 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the deman.1 became so great that I was obliged to lock up 

the nma'I remaining ” stock. ” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World, May ist, 1890. 


Awahoed Cold Medal L pool Internt Exhibition, 1888. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 



mcNEvachSD 

CAVENDSSH CO., 

LIMIT 1 SD, 

LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS 

“ Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut 
“Richmond Smoking: Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“ Golden Brown ” Fine Cut 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish l 

IN ALL USUAL s>:zea f 

PRICE LIST S ON A PPLICATION. 

Bstablbshed a Quarter of a Century. 


ATKINSOiti’S 


The most refined of all Perfume*. owv.ft 
u the Rose itself. Imitated the world 
over, but equalled by none. 

ATKINSON'S 

EAU BE COLOGNE 

is now universally preferred to the German 
kinds. It is more fragrant, more hi*linj», 
audvet^much more refreshing. Use none 


hut. 


Ltkinbox’s, which is tue finest. 
Of all Dealers, 


J. ft E. ATKINSON, 

24 , Old Bond Street, London. 
CAUTION! Only genuine with Hhiel.l-nh*pe 

blue & yellow label A usual Trade Mark, 
a “ White Bow, ” and addreea In lull. 
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PAIS CK QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA ! ” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
Weekly Mail” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
zuaranteeof eood faith. It is particularly rennested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
and Cheques he madepavableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Editor. 


of whom seven succumbed lo the malady and 
one recovered, the remainder being still under 
medical treatment. 


Mr. Watanabe, Prefect of Shiga, who was 
appointed recently Director of the Hokkaido 
Administration Board, left Otsu on the ^9th 
instant for the capital. 

H.I.M. the Empress, who has been slightly 
indisposed for some time, will remove in a day 
or two to the Siiiba Detached Palace, to stay 
there for about three weeks. 

In consequence of the recent heavy rains various 
rivers in the province of Kozuke, Gumma Pre¬ 
fecture, have overflowed, and several bridges 
have been destroyed or damaged. 

Mr. Taguchi Ukichi has been successful in 
the election to fill the vacancy caused by the re¬ 
signation of Mr. Hatakeyama, a member of the 
Tokyo City Assembly for Hongo district. 

On the 19th instant about half-past four in the 
afternoon, the district of Koga in Shiga Pre¬ 
fecture was visited by a severe hail-storm and 
much damage was caused to the tobacco crop. 

The section of railway between Morioka (Iwate 
Prefecture) and Aomori (Aomori Prefecture), 
which is now in course of construction, is ex¬ 
pected to be completed before the end of October 
next. 

Telegraphic information has been received by 
the Government to the effect that the Yamato 
Kan, which left Yokosuka on the 14th instant 
for Shanghai, arrived at that port 011 the 22nd 
instant. 


Yokohama: Saturday, Junp. 27, 1891. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 24th inst., at 76 B, Bluff, Mrs. A. Le Provost, 
of a Son. 

On the 2sth inst., at 141, Bluff, the wife of F. W. Hill, 
of a Daughter. 

DEATH. 

On the 22nd inst , at Bushey, Herts, W. S. Mitchell. 
aged Si. (By telegiam.) 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Yamato Kan started from Nagasaki on 
the 20th instant for Shanghai. 

A slight shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the 22nd instant at 9h. 43m. 42s. a.m. 

It is said thatMr. Oki Morikata. the late Go- 
vernorof Shiga, who has been officially pardoned, 
will shortly be appointed to office. 


Mr. Soyeda Juichi, a Councillor of the Fin¬ 
ance Department, was appointed on the 18th 
instant a private secretary of the Minister of 
Stale for Finance, being raised to third class 
sonin rank. 

A Kumamoto telegram under date the 22 nd 
instant conveys intelligence that the section be¬ 
tween Kumamoto and Takashi on the Kyushu 
Railway line will be opened for traffic on the 
1st proximo. 

A meeting of members of the Central Sani¬ 
tary Association was held on the 22nd instant, 
at the Home Department to discuss the Regu¬ 
lations as to the examination of vessels coming 
from infected ports. 

Count Tkrajima, Vice-President of the Privy 
Council, is at present confined to his residence 
on account of illness. Count Yanagiwara, a 
Privy Councillor, has been suffering for some 
time from disease of the brain. 


A series of meetings of Directors of various 
Meteorological Observatories throughout the 
Empire was commenced in Tukyo on the 201I1 
instant. 

In consequence of the recent heavy rain the 
Tama river in the Tama district of Kanngawa 
Prefecture overflowed, and the Hinohashi bridge 
was swept away. 

A meeting of members of the Yokohama City 
Assembly has been announced to take place on 
the 23rd instant, to discuss the sale of the Yoko¬ 
hama Gas Works. 

A telegram from Kagoshima reports that the 
buildings of the 152nd National Ifank in that 
city were burnt to the ground on the morning 
of the 19th inslant. 

During the period from the 41I1 instant, up to 
the 18th, seven males and six females were at¬ 
tacked by a disease resembling cholera in Osaka, 


Mr. Kawashima, a wealthy merchant of To¬ 
kyo, has applied to the Authorities for permis¬ 
sion to commence mining operations for silver 
at Nakasaki at the foot of Asahidake, Nishi- 
muiayama district, Yainagala Prefecture. 

H.I.M. the Empress, accompanied by Mr. 
Sannomiya, Master of Services lo Her Majesty, 
and several Court Ladies, proceeded to the 
Aoyama Palace on the 23rd instant to pay her 
respects to H.I.M. the Empress-Dowager. 

A telegram from Nagano under date the 19th 
instant slates that nine persons have been at¬ 
tacked by cholera at Yasuokamura in Ina dis¬ 
trict, of whom two succumbed to the inaladv. 
There are signs of the complaint spreading. 

Mr. Yoshitake Skiichiro. manager of the 
Yokohama branch of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, has been appointed manager of | 
the company’s branch at Shanghai, and will 


start for his post about the 7th proximo. Mr. 
Iwanago will take his place in conjunction with 
his present office of manager of the Bureau of 
Shipping in the head office, Tokyo. 


Dr. Cargill G. Knott, formerly of the Science 
College in the Imperial University, started from 
the capital on the 19th instant for home. Pro¬ 
fessor ICalo, President, and a large number of 
instructors and students of the University ac¬ 
companied him to the Shimbashi Station. 


The ordinary Tuesday meeting of the Cabinet 
was held on the 23rd instant, and was attended 
by Counts Matsukata, Goto, and Oki, Viscounts 
Shinagawa, Tanaka, Enomolo, and Takashima, 
and Mr. Mutsu, by whom the revision of the 
Regulations as to the organization of the Go¬ 
vernment was discussed. 


About a week ago an outbreak of fire took 
place at Fujisawamura, Echigo, and some fifty- 
seven dwellings were burnt to the ground. The 
owners of the buildings intend now to raise an 
action for damages amounting lo yen 70,000 
against the Chief Commissioner of the Railway 
Bureau on the ground that the conflagration 
was caused by sparks from a locomotive, which 
passed the village shortly before the occurrence 
of the fire. 

Major-General Oshima, the newly appointed 
Commander of the Ninth Brigade (Hiroshima), 
left the capital on the 23rd instant for his post. 
Lieutenant-General Takashima, Minister of State 
for War, Major-General Okazawa, Vice-Minister 
of the War Department, Lieutenant-General 
Miyoshi, Inspector-General of the Army Inspec¬ 
tion Bureau, Major-General Kodama, and over a 
hundred field-officers accompanied him to the 
Shimbashi Station. 

The recent improvement in the Import trade 
has fallen off somewhat in consequence of the 
fanners having been busily engaged in rice- 
planting, in addition to which the rise in ex¬ 
change has affected the market by causing 
holders to press sales, and this following on the 
late extensive business to arrive has made 
dealers buy sparingly. Nevertheless business has 
been done in Yarns, Shirtings, and Cotton Piece- 
goods generally, and a small demand has set in 
for Flannels, Serges, and other Woollen goods. 
There is no change to note in the Metal trade, 
holders still refusing business at a decline in 
rates. Kerosene is still dull, and two of the 
cargoes which we recently referred to as being 
near port have arrived, which further increases 
the stock of American Oil by over 100,000 cases. 
The Sugar trade remains dull, though theie 
have been dealings in White sorts; Browns, 
however, receive but little attention. The Silk 
trade has not been extensive in volume, though 
most of the parcels purchased have been new 
staple. The rise in exchange has caused 
some disturbance, and openrtors have obtained 
Silk at a reduction on the opening rates. The 
business done has been chiefly for the United 
Stales, and hereafter arrivals will probably 
come in sufficient quantities to admit of large 
transactions. Everything points to a large crop 
of first-class Silk, and reeling is now in very 
extensive operation. Nothing worth reporting 
in Waste Silk. The Tea trade has fallen off, 
partly due to buyers seeking a reduction in 
price, and to some extent on account of the 
inferior quality of second crop leaf, which is 
not comparatively equal lo the early pickings. 
Exchange has fluctuated somewhat, and after 
improving at the commencement of the week 
declined partially, but a check lo the downward 
tendency came yesterday, and rales are firm at 
the close. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 


The Tokyo Rice Exchange affair has been 
ihe principal topic of discussion in the columns 
of the vernacular press during the present week. 
The leading facts bearing on this incident have 
been already published in these columns. Pub¬ 
lic faith in the business management of existing 
companies has of late been rudely shaken by a 
series of astonishing disclosures, of which the 
Rice Exchange affair has attracted the greatest 
attention. According to trustworthy informa¬ 
tion thus far obtained, there seems to be good 
ground to believe that the brokers and some 
of the patrons of the institution will arrive at 
an understanding with Mr. Nakamura, Presi¬ 
dent of the Exchange, and that the place will 
be soon re-opened for business. Two courses 
are now spoken of: either Mr. Nakamura will re¬ 
turn over 300,000 yen which he owes, through the 
6th National Bank, to the Exchange ; or failing 
that result, the brokers and some of the interest¬ 
ed parties will supply the institution with funds 
to begin its life anew. 

* 

* * 

The Tokyo papers, with a few exceptions, 
approve the measure taken by the Authorities 
for the protection of the shareholders and 
brokers of the Rice Exchange, but most of them 
accompany their approval with expressions of 
regret that the Government’s method of super¬ 
vision over corporations under its special con¬ 
trol has left something to be desired. The 
Mainichi Shimbun notably criticises the fact 
that the Authorities did not take speedier 
measures to correct the irregularities of the Pre¬ 
sident of the Tokyo Rice Exchange. The 6th 
National Bank was known to have forfeited the 
trust of business men, and the Government 
should have interfered at the outset to prevent 
the depositing of the funds of the Exchange in 

such a dangerous institution. 

* 

* * 

Not a few Japanese believe with the Nippon, 
that the recent disclosures of irregularities and 
corruption in the business world are indications 
of an approaching revolution in the character 
of Japanese merchants. “Gamblers and spe¬ 
culators,” who, by flattery and corruption, 
monopolize all profitable official business, have 
been suffered too long to contaminate the 
atmosphere, and to mar the prospects of honest 
and conscientious tradesfolk. That people of 
such a depraved character should become 
objects of general condemnation is but natural 
and just. The Nippon rejoices that things are 
growing more and more favourable for the rise 
of a new and true generation of business men. 

* 

* * 

What excites most curiosity is the so-called 
*• political aspect” of the Rice Exchange affair. 
In certain quarters it is believed a deep political 
intrigue may be traced throughout the whole 
trouble. It is rumoured that the money said to 
have been used by Mr. Nakamura for specula¬ 
tive purposes, was really employed in the in¬ 
terests of the Kaishin-lo as well as for the 
personal benefit of its leader Count Okunia, 
and that the present Cabinet has brought the 
matter before the public with the object of in¬ 
juring the reputation of that party and its dis¬ 
tinguished leader. We ( Japan Mail') do not 
put the slightest confidence in any of these 
rumours, but it will not be uninteresting to note 
what the papers say on this aspect of the ques¬ 
tion, if only to show how high party feeling runs 
among certain journalists of the capital. 

* 

* * 

The Tokyo Shimpo, deploring the generally 
unsatisfactory condition of companies and 
banks, observes that one of the evil conse¬ 
quences of such a state of things is to tempt 
destitute politicians into various improper 
schemes for obtaining money. It refers, by 
way of illustration, to the connection between 
a certain party, hitherto proud of its wealth, 
and various companies and banks, as the Im¬ 
perial Fisheries Company, the Specie Bank, 
and the Stock Exchange. In another article, 
tlie same paper discusses the Rice Exchange 
question, and while disclaiming any faith in 


the rumour that the Government’s real object 
in examining the books of the Exchange was 
to embarrass the Kaishin-lo, concludes that 
the latter has no ground to complain of the 
part taken by the Government, since, whatever 
might be the motive of the authorities, it cannot 
be gainsaid that the Exchange has been guilty 
of great irregularities. 

* * * 

The Kokumin Shimbun observeswtlh surprise 
an increasing rise in the standard of living 
among politicians of the opposition who have 
hitherto been proud of their plain and simple 
mode of life. Where do they obtain money to 
support such luxurious habits ? Perhaps by bor¬ 
rowing from usurers, or by receiving subsidies 
from statesmen in power. At all events, the 
effect of their present way of life will be to 
necessitate recourse to some such help. The 
pro-Governmenl party, continues the Tokyo 
paper, has already commenced to embarrass the 
Opposition by culling off its sources of supply. 
Our contemporary recommends parties out of 
power not to fall into the snares of officialdom. 

* 

• * 

The Kokkai, conspicuous for its dislike of the 
Kaishin-lo, writes at great length on the evil of 
mixing politics and business. It believes in the 
rumours about Count Okuma’s connection with 
the Rice Exchange, and condemns the conduct 
of both the Kaishin-lo and the Cabinet. The 
latter did wrong to leave things so long uninves¬ 
tigated, and will do wrong again if it is actuated 
in its present somewhat precipitate conduct to¬ 
ward the Exchange by any political move against 
the Kaishin-lo. 

* 

• * 

It is significant that the Radical organs do not 
even notice the prevailing rumours about the 
political aspect of the President of the Rice Ex¬ 
change difficulty. Three or four years ago these 
papers would have been the first to circulate 
such rumours. The silence in the present in- 
tance is a strong proof, if proof were wanted, of 
a changed altitude towards their former biller 
enemies. 

* 

* * 

The repealed suspensions of the lecture 
meetings lately held by the Radicals and the Pro¬ 
gressionists forms the subject of vigorous re¬ 
monstrance in the organs of those parties. The 
Yomiuri Shimbun complains that lately the 
Kaishin-lo held lecture meetings four times and 
was ordered to suspend the meeting on each 
occasion ; and similarly the Jiyu-to held four 
lecture meetings and had to suspend them 
all. A member of the staff of the Yomiuri 
called on the Metropolitan Police Inspector- 
General and sought his opinion on the matter. 
Mr. Sonoda is said to have replied that the 
standard by which he is guided in suspending 
lecture meetings is the character of the views 
expressed. Our contemporary questions the 
wisdom of such a standard. Opinions may be 
unreasonable without being in the least injurious 
to public peace and good order. The Tokyo 
paper advises Mr. Sonoda to consider the ques¬ 
tion carefully. 

* * 

The Mainichi Shimbun writes in a more out¬ 
spoken manner. It does not hesitate to stale 
that on several occasions the police authorities 
gave orders for suspension without any adequate 
reason. It further states that the speakers 
were directed to leave the platform whenever 
they referred to the Otsu affair and to the 
Cabinet’s responsibility in connection with that 
affair, though in point of fact they were merely 
repeating on the platform what had already 
appeared in the press. The Tokyo paper ap¬ 
prehends that the Government’s severity in deal¬ 
ing with its opponents may revert upon its own 
head one of these days. It asks Cabinet Mini¬ 
sters to reflect upon the causes that led to the 
downfall of the great fabric of the Tokugawa 
Government. Among those courses, one of the 
most important was the contempt with which 
the officials of that Government regarded 
the young student politicians of the time. Mem¬ 
bers of the parties out of power are far 
ahead of the youthful politicians of those days 
in knowledge as well experience. Our con¬ 


temporary recommends Cabinet Ministers to 
abandon despotic measures and to engage in 
open and constitutional contention with their 
political adversaries. 

* 

* * 

The Choya Shimbun still indites intermin¬ 
able essays on the revival of the jo-i spirit. Con¬ 
tinuing from the articles of last week, it goes on. 
to remark that some foreign diplomatists in 
Japan, especially the late Sir Harry Parkes, 
were instrumental in sowing the seeds of umbrage 
in Japanese breasts. Further the haughty and 
insulting conduct of Westerns toward Japanese, 
coupled with their licentiousness and vulgarity, 
have been extremely repugnant to the Japanese, 
and have in some measure helped to call forth 
the present antagonism to foreigners. 

* * * 

The Chiusei Nippo following at the heels of 
the Choya , attempts to refute every one of its 
opinions. We will refer to the controversy again 
when it is finished. 

* * 

The Jiji Shimpo states that there is an in¬ 
creasing tendency in a certain quarter to desire 
a foreign war, and expresses fears that this 
tendency may, if not put under proper re¬ 
straints, lead to disastrous consequences. 
There are statesmen in every country and in 
every age who are always on the watch to 
utilize such a warlike tendency for the attain¬ 
ment of their own selfish ambition. That the 
tendency is discernible is declared to be an 
unmislakeable sign that the people have become 
weary of the way things are going on in the 
country. It is now only a little more than twenty 
years since Japan entered on her career of new 
progress, and she is still in the period of her 
active youth. There, can be, therefore, no dif¬ 
ficulty in keeping the energies of the people 
entirely absorbed in various works of reform and 
improvement. It is the fault of statesmen in 
power that there should be people with leisure 
and cause to wish for a foreign war. Our 
contemporary recommends the Cabinet to turn 
the warlike spirit of the people into the more 
profitable spheres of navigation, commerce, and 
colonization. 

* * 

The Tokyo Asahi Shimbun has excellent 
articles on the responsibility of journalists as 
representatives of public opinion in matters of 
morality. It deplores the general break-down 
of national morality. There are only two ways 
in which this state of things can be mended, 
namely, education and public opinion. Educa¬ 
tion is incomparably the more efficient, but its 
results are slow of realization. Consequently 
it is of great importance to pay attention to the 
more immediate if less thorough-going, agency 
of public opinion. Newspapers and periodicals 
are the organs through which public sanction 
or disapproval is expressed. While such is the 
great responsibility of journalists, our contem¬ 
porary regrets to observe that very few Japanese 
journalists pay serious attention to the important 

functions with which they are entrusted. 

* 

* • 

The Mainichi Shimbun also deplores the 
low standard of public morality among jour¬ 
nalists of the present day. Some of the so- 
called respectable papers do not hesitate to 
indulge in personal abuse of the lowest kind 
without the least justification. The immediate 
occasion evoking this remonstrance is the Rice 
Exchange affair. The Mainichi complains of 
the unjust and absurd charges that have been 
preferied against the Kaishin-lo by the organs 
of its enemies, and says that'lhe originators and 
the disstminalors of such vile reports have 
placed themselves in a disgraceful situation. 

* 

* * 

The artizans of the capital—carpenters, ma¬ 
sons, smiths, sakivan, and so forth, recently 
formed an association called the Kdgyd KyOkai 
(Industrial Association). The principal pro¬ 
moters of the movement are the Governor of 
Tokyo and a man named Sakuma, evidently 
belonging to the artizan class. The present 
members number a little over two hundred, and 
are said to represent twenty-six different kinds 
of trades. The Hochi Shimbun writing on this 
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subject, observes that this is a most desirable 
step by way of precaution against future troubles 
between labour and capital. At present the 
relations between masters and employes arc 
very cordial; the two stand to each other in 
the position of oya-bun and ko-butt respectively, 
or parents and children. But with the intro¬ 
duction of modern machines and European sys¬ 
tems of industry, our contemporary is sure that, 
unless some precautionary measures are taken, 
Japan will he harrassed by the same troubles 
respecting capital and labour as those now em¬ 
barrassing Western countries. An association like 
the one just formed in Tokyo, if led in a pro¬ 
per manner, should prove a good means of mi¬ 
tigating the evils of the approaching conflict 
between capital and labour. The Hochi further 
expresses a hope that the Government will con¬ 
sult the views of the Industrial Association 
about the Labour Regulations, which it is re¬ 
ported to be drawing up. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THB TOKYO RICE EXCHANGE, 

The commercial world of Tokyo has been 
thrown into a state of excitement and consterna¬ 
tion by intelligence of serious troubles in 
connection with the Tokyo Rice Exchange. 
According to the present law, every broker 
doing business in the Exchange is obliged to 
lodge security to the amount of 2,400 yen. The 
number of persons by whom security had been 
lodged under the provisions of this law was a 
hundred, and the sums lodged by them aggre¬ 
gated two hundred and forty thousand yen. 
This money appears to have been under the 
control of the President of the Exchange, 
Mr. Nakamura Michita, who also had charge 
of the bargain money entrusted to the brokers 
by speculators among the general public, its 
total being two hundred thousand yen approxi¬ 
mately. Recently, it began to be rumoured 
that Mr. Nakamura had fallen into financial 
difficulties, and ere long the report assumed 
the definite shape that he had borrowed two 
hundred and eighty thousand yen from the 
Specie Bank, and that the latter, failing to ob¬ 
tain payment, was about to sue for its money. 
The aggregate sums in the President’s hands, 
namely, four hundred and forty thousand yen, 
were supposed to be deposited in the Sixth and 
Third National Banks, the Kawasaki Bank, and 
the Mitsui Bank, but people said that three 
hundred thousand yen of the total had been 
spent by Mr. Nakamura on his own account. 
The suspicions of the Government having been 
aroused, two officials, Messrs. Sekine and 
Yamada, were despatched from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce on the 18th 
instant, without any warning, to inspect the 
books of the Rice Exchange ; and at the same 
time the Finance Department sent officers 
to the head office of the Sixth National Bank in 
Fukushima, to its branch office in Honcho, 
Tokyo, and to the Third National Bank, with 
instructions to make full inquiries. Nothing 
is yet clearly known as to the results of these 
inquiries, but it is stated that great irregularities 
were discovered in the books of the Sixth Na¬ 
tional Bank. At all events the Bank was ordered 
to cease doing business from the 20th instant, 
and it may well be supposed that this step did 
not tend to allay public excitement. So far as 
we can gather from the statements in the ver¬ 
nacular press, the money nominally deposited 
in the Sixth National Bank consisted of the 
security lodged by the brokers, whereas the 
Third National Bank held the sums de¬ 
posited by dealers in stocks. The latter, as 
we have said, aggregated two hundred thou¬ 
sand yen, but the deposit held by the Third 
Bank does not exceed one hundred and forty 
thousand. There appears thus to be a de¬ 
ficiency of sixty thousand yen in the funds for 
which the Exchange is responsible to the gene¬ 
ral public. A sum comparatively so insignifi¬ 
cant ought not to cause serious embarrassment, 
and hopes were at first entertained that Mr. 
Nakamura would make it good without difficulty. 
But the closing of the Sixth National Bank 


suggests that the brokers' surety monies will be 
found deficient, and as the Exchange itself was 
closed by order on the same day (20th instant), 
something very like a panic has resulted. In¬ 
deed it is now confidently stated that the Sixth 
National Bank never received any monies on 
account of the Exchange, but simply gave 
deposit vouchers to suit Mr. Nakamura’s con¬ 
venience. A proceeding so singular is explain¬ 
ed by reference to the relations existing between 
Mr. Nakamura and Mr. Tsuji, the President of 
the Bank. It is stated that when Mr. Naka¬ 
mura was President of the Specie Bank several 
year ago, he saved the Sixth National Bank 
from ruin, and subsequently placed its pre¬ 
sent head, Mr. Tsuji, under great obligations to 
him. Owing to this record, and to a feeling of 
complete confidence in Mr. Nakamura's ability, 
Mr. Tsuji did not hesitate to give deposit 
vouchers without touching the money which 
they represented. How much of these explana¬ 
tions may be false, how much trustworthy, we 
cannot pretend to say. The latest rumour is 
that the deficiency in the fund8 of the Exchange 
amounts to six hundred thousand yen. At 
such a time it may well be supposed that the 
gossips are not idle. The Toyo Shimpo, for j 
example, faithful to its r&le of reckless sensa¬ 
tion, pretends to be correctly informed that the 
money made away with by Mr. Nakamura has 
gone to meet the outlay of the Kaishin-to for 
political pui poses, but that is doubtless a mere 
canard. The President of the Tokyo Rice Ex¬ 
change, we may add, is not a Government no¬ 
minee. He is elected by the shareholders, but 
his final appointment to office has to be ap¬ 
proved by the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

* * 

According to the books of the Tokyo Rice Ex¬ 
change, as examined on the 20th instant, the 
following sums stand to the credit of the Ex¬ 
change on current or deposit account, in the 


Banks enumerated :— 

Yen. 

1st National Bank . 1,500 

27di National Bank . 27,000 

12th National Bank . 5,200 

tooth National Bank . 24,000 

13th National Hank . 18,000 

771I1 National Bank . 23,800 

I mamma Bank . 20,000 

30th National Bank . 7,000 

31 d National Bank. 25,100 

51I1 National Bank . 10,000 

113th National Bank . 18,500 

Yasmia Bank . 7,000 

150th National Bank. 16,000 

Mitsui Bank. 3,700 

Knjime Bank . 3 . 51 ° 

32nd National Bank . 26,100 

Kawasaki Bant: . 15,000 

27th National Bank (fixed deposit). 52,000 

771I1 National Bank (fixed deposit). 10,000 

I50tli National Bank (fixed deposit) . 10,000 

32nd National Bank (fixed deposit) . 36,000 

Kawasaki Bank (fixed deposit-) . 12,500 


Total . 372,010 


According to the statements .previously pub¬ 
lished, the aggregate amount that ought to be 
standing to the credit of the Exchange is 440,000 
yen. Hence it would appear that the deficiency 
is 68,coo yen. Nevertheless, the vernacular 
press continues to assert that the Exchange is con¬ 
demned to lose three hundred thousand yen 
Pending further information it is, consequently, 
impossible to arrive at a clear understanding of 
the situation. 


THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA. 

VVk take the following from the San Fruncico 
Chronicle :—The immigration question at this 
port is assuming great importance, particularly 
with reference to the landing of Japanese, who 
are coining over in great numbers and making 
determined efforts to stay here. It is proposed 
to establish a Japanese colony on the Pacific 
coast, and agents in Japan are now holding 
forth promises of the great riches to be gained 
here to induce the natives to enter into the 
scheme. Indeed little coaxing is necessary, 
and the indications are that a great influx of 
Japanese immigrants is imminent. The cus¬ 
toms officials view the matter this way, and 


every effort is being made to get such legal 
machinery as may be used against them in such 
shape as to be ready for any emergency. 

* 

• * 

The City of Peking recently brought news to 
the Inspector of Immigration at this port of the 
organization of a Japanese colony to settle some¬ 
where in California. Kataoka Kenkichi is the 
originator of the movement. He is a native of 
Tosa, Japan, and a member of the House of 
Representatives, a gentleman noted for his 
“shrewdness and virtue,” it is said, who has 
become weary of the ever changing condition 
of political affairs in his native land. He was 
once an influential member of the Liberal party, 
but now proposes to resign his seat in the Diet 
and devote himself to his pet scheme of establi¬ 
shing a Japanese colony in California. At pre¬ 
sent be is soliciting the co-operation of other 
moneyed men in the empire, and already his 
plans have assumed practical shape. At Tosa 
and other places in the interior of Japan his 
agents are selecting able-bodied married farmers 
of from 20 to 30 years of age. These are to 
form the advance guard for the colony. Mr. 
Kataoka is a Christian by conversion, and two 
of his sons are at present in Vancouver. To 
them has been intrusted the task of selecting a 
suitable site for the colony.. 

* * 

• 

Dr. Hatch, the newly appointed Inspector of 
Immigration at ibis point, finds that the provi¬ 
sions of the Federal law under which he is 
working are but little understood by those most 
interested. For instance, the Pacific Mail Steam¬ 
ship Company was greatly surprised yesterday 
when notified that the law held it responsible 
for the board and keeping of the four Japanese 
women to whom the Inspector refused a land¬ 
ing from the steamer Belgic and who are now 
being cared for by the Methodist Mission pend¬ 
ing their deportation if such should be the result 
of the legal proceedings now being taken in the 
case. The law provides that “the cost of their 
maintenance while on land, as well as the ex¬ 
pense of the return of such aliens, shall be 
borne by the owner or owners of the vessel on 
which such aliens came ; and if any master, 
agent, consignee, or owner of such vessel shall 
refuse to receive back on board the vessel such 
aliens, or shall neglect to detain them thereon, 
or shall refuse or neglect to return them to the 
port from which they came, or to pay the cost 
of their maintenance while on land, such master, 
agent, consignee, or owner shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished 
by a fine not less than $300 for eacli and every 
offence; and any such vessel shall not have 
clearance from any port of the United States 
while such fine is unpaid.” 

* 

• • 

After reading the new immigration law, coun¬ 
sel for the four Japanese women who are now 
held at the mission pending the result of their 
habeas corpus petitions, has taken the same view 
of the matter as Assistant District Attorney 
Witter, who maintained that the Inspector’s de¬ 
cision was final, the only appeal being to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. So the appeal to 
Circuit Judge Sawyer, which was to have been 
made this week, has been abandoned and the 
appeal will he made direct to Washington. It 
should, under the law, he lodged with the Su¬ 
perintendent of Immigration, hut as no Superin¬ 
tendent has yet been appointed, the document, 
which is now almost ready for transmission, will 
go to the Secretary. The appeal sets forth that 
the petitioners are not paupers, nor liable to 
become public charges, nor yet intending to 
enter houses of prostitution. Little Tanchi Jku, 
the Japanese woman who made her escape from 
the mission one night last week by lowering Iter- 
self from the third story window on a slender cord 
that was eighteen feet too short, has complained 
loHasegawa, the Japanese who interested himself 
in the women and got out the writs for them, of 
severe internal pains, caused by the shortness of 
that cord and the resultant fall on the wooden 
pavement beneath. Yesterday Inspector Hatch 
inquired into the mailer, and found that no seri¬ 
ous injury had been sustained by Tanchi. It 
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has since been learned that on the night Tanciii 
stole away, she wandered down to the water's edge, 
intending to end her life. A night watchman ho¬ 
vered around her, however, and prevented the 
suicide. Then she changed her mind, jumped 
into a hack and was driven to a hotel where 
she spent the night. The next day the super¬ 
intendent of the mission found heron Merchant 
Street, and again she was led into captivity. 
Tanchi and her three companions all maintain 
their intention to lead honourable lives, and 
declare that if they are driven back to their native 
land, where they cannot earn more than a dollar 
a week, they will be driven to lives of shame. 
The matron of the institution speaks well 
of them all, and efforts are being made 
to keep them here. Dr. Harris, the superin¬ 
tendent of the Japanese Mission on Jessie 
Street, is to be appealed to, and if bonds of 
8100 in each case can be raised, guaranteeing 
that the women will not become public charges 
nor enter upon immoral lives for one year, they 
may escape deportation. The youngest of the 
damsels is but 13. She is remarkably bright, 
and in the two weeks or more she has been at 
the Methodist Mission has learned the English 
alphabet, and has been led through several 
pages of the “ cat saw the fox run,” etc. 

* 

* * 

Twenty-six Japanese arrived on the City of 
Peking. All of them were allowed to land. 
Only two women were in the party, both ser¬ 
vants of a lady who is to reside in Berkeley for 
a couple of years. All of the men had money. 
Some claimed to own considerable properly in 
Japan. Some were students, some farmers, 
some artisans. One bright young fellow said 
he came over hero to study the customs of 
the people, with the intention of going back 
and teaching his countrymen the ways of 
civilized, Chrisianized men. 

* 

* * 

The dispatch from Portland announcing the 
decision of United States Judge Deady in the 
cases of the nine Japanese women who were 
refused a landing here, has filled the Federal 
officials here with amazement and dismay. 
The women came over from Japan on the 
steamer Pemptos. Among them were Alfred 
Eaton and his sweetheart. They were refused 
a landing. Eaton tried to bribe the customs 
officials and he is now in the Country Jail 
awaiting trial for that offence. That Judge 
Deady should permit the women to land after 
the San Francisco official had repianded them 
to Japan has made the vexed question of 
Japanese immigration to this country more 
muddled than ever. Fears are entertained 
that all Japanese who are refused an entry 
at this port will now go to Portland and 
secure their release on writs of habeas cor¬ 
pus. There is a silver lining to the big cloud 
for one person in the city, however, and that is 
Alfred Eaton, the lover. When a Chronicle 
reporter saw him at the jail yesterday and told 
him his sweetheart had been permitted to land, 
he was overjoyed. “She will not have to go 
back to Japan? Is it really true? Then I 
don’t care what they do with me. I know she 
will be true and wait for me, no matter how 
long. Yes, I'm sorry I tried to bribe that fellow 
on the boat, but I did not think it a great sin 
at the time. It was often done, I was told. I 
would not have done it for myself, but I had 
rather suffer anything than have her sent back.” 
* 

• * 

It is evident from all this that a result long 
feared is now in sight. The Americans are 
beginning to agitate against Japanese immigra¬ 
tion as they have already agitated with success 
against Chinese. Without considering the rights 
and wrongs of such action, we can easily fore¬ 
see its issue, namely that the very exceptional 
popularity now enjoyed by the United Slates in 
Japan, will be changed into dislike and indig¬ 
nation. The Japanese will be bitterly and just¬ 
ly hurt to find themselves treated as uncivilized 
Orientals, whose ingress into a Western State 
tends to demoralize its people and disturb its 
good order. It has never been charged against 
them that they are prone to any of the vices 


which are supposed to render the Chinese 
undesirable acquisitions, and if America adopts 
an exclusionary attitude towards them, there 
will be difficulty in discovering any tangible 
reasons for it. We cannot conceive, however, 
that the agitation now seemingly imminent is 
likely to extend beyond a limited section of the 
people of the Pacific slope, or to be seriously 
regarded by American Legislators. At all 
events the contingency opens up a new phase 
of Japan's foreign relations, and will certainly 
not help to smoothe the ruffled feelings of Japa¬ 
nese conservatives. 


RAILWAY PROBLEMS IN JAPAN, PRESENT AND 
FUTURB. 

The above is the title of an elaborate essay re¬ 
cently distributed among his friends by Mr. K. 
Saburi, M. E., Chief Engineer of the projected 
Ko-shin Railway. Briefly staled, the author's 
object is, first, to show that the existing Japa¬ 
nese railways “are unsatisfactory from indust¬ 
rial as well as from strategical points of view; 
secondly, to demonstrate that it is of urgent im¬ 
portance to lay out lines through the central 
mountainous districts ; and thirdly, to prove that 
in Japan railways ought to be in the hands of a 
few big private companies, instead of being 
owned by the Stale, as advocated by some 
people. The existing lines run in most cases 
along the sea coast and though the open country. 
But localities bordering the sea had long enjoyed 
the full advantages of modern navigation, and 
in this respect stood comparatively in little need 
of increased facilities of land transportation. 
The author therefore thinks that the laying of 
iron roads through these districts has not led to 
any remarkable development of either commerce 
or industry, and has been distinctly injurious to 
the growth of the mercantile marine. As for 
the strategical disadvantages of laying railways 
along the sea-shore, they are too obvious to be 
pointed out. It thus results that from a military 
as well as an industrial point of view, railways 
must be constructed thrbugh the central moun¬ 
tainous regions of the country; for such lines, 
in addition to affording safe routes of transit for 
troops in times of a foreign war, would at the 
same time serve to open the hitherto undeveloped 
resources of the interior, and to carry modern 
civilization into the most backward localities of 
the Empire. That the lines already constructed, 
with a few exceptions, have not served to stimu¬ 
late the growth of commerce and industry, is 
shown, in the author's opinion, by the ratio be¬ 
tween the receipts from passengers and those 
from goods conveyed, their respective percent¬ 
ages being 70.3 and 29.7; while the aver¬ 
age ratio between these two items of receipts 
in the nine Western countries of Germany. 
Austria, Italy, Belgium, France, the United 
Stales, Russia, England, and Switzerland, is 
34 to 66. Mr. Saburi concludes that the great 
desideratum of the time is the construction of 
what he calls “ lines of the second period,” as 
distinguished from . the lines now running in 
the open regions, which he calls “ lines of the 
first period.” According to his estimate, about 
2,470 miles of lines of the second period will 
have to be constructed during the next two or 
three decades, at an aggregate outlay of about 
133,000,000 yen , in order to bring the railway 
system of the country into a stale of tolerable com¬ 
pleteness. The proposed roads are divided by 
him into five systems, thoseof Oshu,of the Centre, 
of San-in-do, of Shikoku, and of Southern Kyu¬ 
shu. In respect of the outlay connected with 
these lines, the author is of opinion that the 
average cost of construction per mile would 
be 53,860 yen, the average cost per mile of 
the lines of the first period being 44.319. 
These figures show, it is observed en pas¬ 
sant, that the expense of construction is ex¬ 
ceptionally low in Japan ; the average per 
mile being £38,000 iu England, £25.385 in 
Belgium, ^19,585 in Italy, £11,092 in the 
United Stales, 53.456 dollars in Africa ,£21,236 
in Germany, £27,704 in France, £22,570 in 
Switzerland, £13.202 in India, and 68,770 dol¬ 
lars in Austrialia. As to the cost of maintenance, 
Mr. Saburi believes that there would be little 
difference between the lines of the first period 


and those of the second. Neither would there 
be much difference in respect of the profits 
obtainable from the two. The .sooner the 
lines of the second period are constructed 
the better for the country. Then follows 
the question: how is the requisite capital to 
be obtained? Here we learn the author's 
view as to the comparative merits of private 
and state ownership of railways. Trade, we 
read, is dull; money is light; there are even 
several railway companies already plunged deep 
in the sea of financial embarrassment. Under 
such circumstances few capitalists will be found 
willing to invest money -in railway enterprise. 
The difficulty is, not scarcity of money, but 
want of confidence in the future of such under¬ 
takings. Many persons, therefore, advise that 
all existing private railways should be purchased 
by the Government and that all future lines 
should be constructed and owned by the Stale. 
But Mr. Saburi is strongly opposed to such a 
course. Its advocates base their arguments on 
strategic expediency and on considerations of 
national as well as of railway economy. As to 
strategical expediency, the author thinks that 
people fall into the error of likening the condi¬ 
tion of Japan to that of the continental countries 
of Europe, which maintain towards each other 
an attitude of armed peace. Japan is more like 
England in her military position ; and in accord¬ 
ance with England's example, her railways had 
better be owned by private companies than by 
the Government. Moreover, all necessary pre¬ 
cautions may be taken by means of a law or an 
ordinance binding all the private companies to 
place their lines at the service of the State in 
times of emergency. Considering the matter 
from the standpoint of national economy, the 
advocates of State ownership claim that the best 
means of developing railways is .to place them 
in the hands of the State, since capitalists then 
invest with a sense of perfect security. But Mr. 
Saburi finds no reason in such a contention What 
is required being credit, he thinks that a Govern¬ 
ment guarantee of 4 or 5 per cent, profit for the 
first five or six years would answer the purpose 
equally well. Finally, our author deals with 
the arguments that the existence of many small 
independent railway companies prevents any 
process of equalizing profits ami losses, and that 
much of what is now required for the mainten¬ 
ance of separate work-shops, and of the employ¬ 
ment of officials, could easily be economized 
if the different lines were in the hands of a 
single owner. Guided by the experience of 
more than twenty years, and holding the most 
profitable lines in the country, the Govern¬ 
ment obtains only six per cent, profit per 
annum, and the Railway Bureau has spent 
about 34^ million yen for the construction of 
only 541 miles of lines. From these circum¬ 
stances our author infers that it is not necessarily 
a measure of sound economy to put railways in 
the hands of the Government. None the less 
he fully recognizes the disadvantages incidental 
to the separate existence of many small com¬ 
panies. He thinks that a system of centraliza¬ 
tion should be carried out, and that the railways 
throughout the country, both those already ex¬ 
isting, and those to be hereafter constructed, 
should be owned by five or six large companies. 
Under ordinary circumstances Japanese capital 
should be employed, but when necessary he 
recommends the introduction of foreign capital. 
Further, he holds that not only is the State bound 
to give guaranty of interest to the lines of the 
second period, but also that the localities through 
which particular lines are to pass should affurd 
some substantial help to the respective com¬ 
panies. The pamphlet, apart from any question 
of its intrinsic value, has been very opportunely 
distributed, as the railway question is fast be¬ 
coming one of the most prominent problems of 
practical politics. 


THE TOKYO ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY. 

The Tokyo Electric Light Company's affairs 
have apparently fallen into great disorder. Ac¬ 
cording to the accounts published in the capital, 
the Company has been unable to meet bills of 
exchange held by the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, 
and the latter, having instituted a suit at law, 
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proceeded, through I heir counsel, Mr. Kawa- 
mtira, to place seals on the Company's plant 
and other property. This happened on the i8th 
instant, and immediately after the departure of 
Mr. Kawamura and the Court Officials, some of 
the seals were broken. An investigation was 
held at the office of the Company the following 
day, and rumour says that criminal proceedings 
will be instituted in connection with the break¬ 
ing of the seals. However this may be, it 
appears certain that the Company is in serious 
difficulties, and that it will probably constitute 
another addition to the list of Japanese enter¬ 
prises which, inaugurated with fair prospects of 
success, have failed through lack of organizing 
ability, or owing to some other cause fatal to 
success in business. Such incidents as the 
over-issue of shares of the Sapporo Sugar 
Manufacturing Company, the closing of the 
Tokyo Rice Exchange and the Sixth National 
Bank, and the failure of the Electric Light Com¬ 
pany, happening within a space of three weeks, 
cannot but produce embarrassing disturbance, 
if not a panic, in the share market. 


1 ROMANTIC PHANTASY. 

It has been objected that when we spoke of the 
Asiatic Society’s having deprived itself, in de¬ 
ference to a “ romantic phantasy,” of the ex¬ 
cellent reports prepared by its Hon. Recording 
Secretary, we intended to attack “ the Society.” 
The charge is scarcely worth noticing. It 
certainly would not be preferred by any mem¬ 
ber of the Society who paused to reflect on the 
facts, which, as we understand them, are briefly 
these :—It used to be the habit of the Asiatic 
Society to furnish to the Japan Mail an ac¬ 
count of its proceedings, inclusive of a summary 
of the papers read at each meeting. During 
Dr. Knott's tenure of the office of Hon. Record¬ 
ing Secretary, these summaries were quite 
exceptional in respect of lucidity, comprehen¬ 
siveness, and terseness. The labour of prepar¬ 
ing them must have been very great, and their 
compilation for the use of the Japan Mail 
ultimately became a matter of arrangement 
between the Hon. Recording Secretary and this 
journal. At the close of last year, however, a 
protest was advanced by the editor of the Japan 
Gazette , who claimed that his paper was equally 
entitled to receive the reports, and the Council 
admitted the justice of this view, thus departing 
from the unvaried practice of the past twenty 
years, and necessarily putting an end to the 
arrangement existing between the Hon. Re¬ 
cording Secretary and the Japan Mail. The 
immediate consequence was that the Hon. 
Recording Secretary ceased to prepare special 
reports, and confined himself to very brief ac¬ 
counts of the meetings, the newspapers being 
left to supplement these outlines by means of 
the resources at their own command. It will 
therefore be seen that, as a matter of plain fact, 
Dr. Knott's admirable digests of the Society’s 
papers were no longer given to the public, a 
change which naturally excited regret. As 
to the principle endorsed and acted on by 
the Society’s Council, it is, in our opinion, 
a “ romantic phantasy," and we use the words, 
not in any offensive or aggressive sense, but 
because they appear applicable without being at 
all discourteous. The notion that a newspaper 
has the smallest shadow of title to be supplied 
with the reports of a learned Society, can only 
be called a romantic phantasy. Every Society, 
equally with every private individual, lias a per¬ 
fect right to choose the otgan through which its 
proceedings shall be published. The Asiatic So¬ 
ciety choose the Japan Mail and having abode 
by that choice for twenty years, suddenly de¬ 
parted from it in deference to a claim for equal 
treatment advanced by another newspaper. We 
ourselves do not pretend for an instant that 
we possess any title to exceptional consideration 
at the hands of the Council, though a title might 
perhaps be constructed out of our original re¬ 
lations with the Asiatic Society and our recog¬ 
nised position as its sole medium of publication 
during twenty years. So far from seeking spe¬ 
cial treatment, or complaining because we no 
longer receive it, we arc distinctly of opinion 
that the Society should seek the utmost possible 


publicity for its proceedings, and should en-: 
deavour to have them published by every Eng¬ 
lish journal in the East. But that is a question 
of the Society’s interests, pure and simple. It 
has nothing in common witli the admission that 
newspaper A is justified in protesting because 
newspaper B is the sole recipient of a Society's 
reports. The Society’s absolute right of choice 
is indisputable, and that any journal should 
impugn it is mere impertinence. If the Coun¬ 
cil of the Asiatic Society, influenced by a very 
altruistic conception of justice, showed itself 
good-naturedly lenient towards a plea of this 
shadowy character, its complaisance certainly 
furnishes no ground for attack especially by 
critics who, like ourselves, distinctly consider 
that the resuit is conducive to the interests of 
the Society. Indeed, to be suspected of “ at¬ 
tacking ” the Society seems to us almost comical. 
Men with Dr. Knott’s special facility for pre¬ 
paring a lucid digest are few and far between, 
and even though the Society could count on the 
perpetual possession of such Secretaries, it 
would probably consult its own interests best by 
following the course now adopted, and leaving 
newspapers to prepare their own detailed reports. 


CRUELTY TO HORSES. ! 

When will a Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Society be organized in Tokyo? Here is a 
lesson for the drivers of omnibuses and tramcars 
in the capital :—An exemplary sentence by Sir 
Andrew Lusk has just been pronounced in the 
City of London Police Court. It often happens 
that charges of cruelty to horses by cab-drivers 
are dismissed with a caution, or if a conviction 
is secured the penalty is generally a fine; and 
cautions and fines are proved to be only partially 
deterrent. Evidence was offered in the case 
which came before Sir A. Lusk which proved 
that the defendant’s conduct to the horse ’he 
was driving was outrageously brutal. He stood 
up on his seat and slashed the animal over the 
head and back. A police sergeant declared 
that he had never seen so flagrant a case during 
his twenty years’ experience. The magistrate 
would not accept the excuses offered, and con¬ 
demned the man to seven days’ hard labour. 
As sentences of the kind are intended to act as 
warnings and to prevent similar outrages in the 
future, it is to be hoped that the Society which 
so zealously concerns itself with the practical 
encouragement of kindness to animals will take 
steps to let those who are both ignorant and 
cruel know to what their disregard of the or¬ 
dinary laws of humanity will render them liable. 


SAILING RACE. 

A race for the boats of the A Division of the 
Sailing Club took place on Saturday. The 
course was the Home Course once round, a dis¬ 
tance of about 8i- miles. The start took place 
at two o'clock, the wind being then about N.E., 
a fresh breeze. Daimyo was first to round the 
mark jdaced at the eastern end of the south 
breakwater, Molly Baxvn next, Lady Louise a 
minute later, then Princess Maud , and Lesbiolle 
last of all. This order was maintained to the 
South Mark, a flag boat moored off the Bluff, but 
Lady Louise was not slow to avail herself of 
a chance offered to squeeze round between 
Molly and the mark, and of thus establishing 
a lead which she maintained to the finish. 
Lesbiolle similarly gave the mark a wide berth, 
and Princess Maud hauling up sharp round, 
got one step ahead in the race. The beat to 
the North Mark was not marked by any parti¬ 
cular incidents except that the blue cutter, which | 
went like a witch ffom first to last, and agreeably 1 
astonished those who had read of the casualty 
that she was subjected to not long ago, in¬ 
creased her lead upon Molly; that Princess 
Maud also gradually overhauled Molly, and 
that at length, half way to the mark, Lesbiolle 
came up and passed both these cratt. After the 
latter event Princess Maud decided to try differ¬ 
ent tactics and going about stood out on the 
port lack for a considerable distance. Mean¬ 
while the others continued on the starboard tack 
till well in to the land, and then went for the 
mark fetching it in from three to five tacks. 
During the beating Lesbiolle fell back, and was 


astern of both Lady Louise and Molly in round¬ 
ing, while Princess Maud , who seemed at first 
likely to profit by a slight eastering of the wind, 
was three and a half minutes astern of the big 
yawl. Spinnakers were in use during half of 
the run back to the South Mark and the position 
of affairs remained practically unaltered, Lady 
Louise however, increasing her advantage on 
Molly to a full minute. A reach to the mark 
at the breakwater entrance was followed by a 
run in, when Molly setting her spinnaker was 
able to cut a few yards off the blue cultei’s lead 
but not enough to enable her to save time "al¬ 
lowance. A prize in each class was awarded 
t’espectivelv to Lesbiolle , Daimiyo , and Lady 
Louise. Lesbiolle did not show up well in the 
race at all, but having no competitor probably 
Captain Weston did not care to push her. The 
duties of officer of the day were discharged by 
Mr. J. O. Averill, junior, assisted by Mr. Beart. 
Following are the official times :— 

Rat- Round South North 

ing. Breakwater. Mark. Mark, Finish, 

h.in.s. h-m.s, h.m.s, h.m.s 

Lcibiolle . 38 ... j.18.50 ... 1.31.4$ ... 3-1300 ... 4.03.40 

3-53*5 - 3.36.05 

Daimyo . 31 ... 1.16.4$ ... 1.30.1$ ... 3.06.30 ... 3.53.3$ 

3.44-05 ... 3.18-50 

Lady Louue . 15 ... 1.18.0$ ... 1.31.5$ ... 3.°9°9 ... 3-£7.oo 

3.47.06 ... 3.31.00 

Molly Ba-wn . 14$ ... 1.17.10 ... 1.31.50 ... 3.09.4$ ... 3.58.55 


Princm Maud . 44 

3-49 45 ••• 3.3».<x> 

.. j.18.10 ... 3.31.48 ... 
3 55-33 ... 3.38.30 

3.16.30... 4.04.10 


Allowance. 

Corrected Time 
h.m.s. 







Molly Baum .. 

m.s. 

. — 3* ... 

. 3-58.»4 


. «• 03 ... 



A “TIMES” FOR JAPAN. 

The idea of starting a big newspaper which shall 
serve as a Times for Japan is again on the 
tapis. It will be remembered that there was 
much talk of such a scheme some time ago, and 
that Viscount Aoki was supposed to be the 
originator. On the present occasion the names 
of the chief promoters are not mentioned, but 
the motive influencing them is described in the 
same terms as before, namely, a conviction that 
the chief obstacle in Japan’s path towards obtain¬ 
ing international recognition is the ignorance 
of foreigners as to her true condition and as to 
the real character of her people. All the present 
journals of the capital are classed by the pro¬ 
jectors of the new paper as political organs, 
which, while professing independence and im¬ 
partiality, are* in fact edited and published in 
the interests either of some parly or of the Go¬ 
vernment. A first class journal, honestly in¬ 
dependent and free from all political bias, would 
therefore supply a patent want. The capital of 
the new journal is said to be two hundred thou¬ 
sand yen, of which three-fifths have been put up 
by a nobleman, and one-fifth is promised by a 
commoner. The idea is to print the paper in 
English and to secure for it a life of six years, 
which is the period within which, according to the 
estimate of the promoters, Treaty Revision and 
its correlated problems are likely to be fully solved. 
Messrs. Toyama, Kato, Nishimura, and others 
are spoken of us editors. 


A STRIKE OF CHINESE WORKMEN. 

From China we hear of a strike among the work¬ 
men employed at the Heho Palace Gardens, 
Peking, built by the Emperor as a place of re¬ 
creation for the Empress Do'wager after her re¬ 
tirement from the active management of affairs of 
State. It is staled lhat“ more than 10,000 work¬ 
men have been engaged to hasten the work. 
Of these 3,000 or more are carvers, who have 
caused much trouble while working in other 
portions of the Imperial Palace ere this. Know¬ 
ing that the date for completing the gardens 
was close, they struck for higher wages, and 
in this demand all the carpenters joined. 
They were receiving individually three meals 
and 2,000 Peking cash per diem. They de¬ 
manded 7,500 Peking cash a day. On their 
employers refusing to comply with this exor- 
j bilant request, a signal gun, previously agreed 
upon, was fired, and thousands of workmen, 
carvers, carpenters, and masons began to make 
threatening demonstrations. The officials on 
guard, finding the police unable to cope with 
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the multitude, especially as the carpenters were 
armed with axes, quickly sounded the alarm, 
calling on the rifle brigade, Yuen-ming-yuen 
guards, and cavalry for assistance. These came 
with all speed and surrounded the strikers. 
The officials and the head firms now began to 
negotiate, and all parties were satisfied by an 
increaseof 2,000 Peking cash a day for each man." 


THK RADICALS AND TllK POLICB. 

Thk section of the Radical Party which follows 
the banner of Mr. Oi Kentaro, the opponent of 
Mixed Residence, held a meeting on the eve¬ 
ning of the 21st in the Yayoi-Kan, Shiba Park. 
A stormy meeting it proved. Fifteen gentlemen 
were advertised to speak, but only five of them 
managed to obtain a hearing. The fifth was 
Mr. Hayashi Homei, who commenced a violent 
diatribe against the Government, and the police 
ordered the suspension of the meeting. This 
order seems to have produced great exaspera¬ 
tion. A Soshi who was present, seizing a glass 
that stood on the rostrum, hurled it at the con¬ 
stable who had given the order. The glass 
struck a pillar and was broken. The con¬ 
stable at once summoned his comrades from 
without, and a regular mel£e ensued. The 
windows were all broken, the furniture smashed, 
and several policemen and spectators received 
more or less severe injuries. It appears that 
a number of Soshi had attended the meeting 
with the express intention of watching for an 
opportunity to create a disturbance. They 
were successful. Meanwhile, the Radicals are 
acquiring uneviable notoriety as disturbers of 
the public peace. The laws may be rigorous 
and harsh, but they are the laws nevertheless, 
and when a section of the men whose business 
it is to legislate set the example of violating the 
laws, they may pretend to be acting in the 
cause of liberty, but in truth they are propa¬ 
gandists of license. One of the police engaged 
in attempting to quell the disturbance on the 
21 st instant, was so badly hurt that he had to be 
taken to hospital. The Radicals, however, 
claim that the police behaved with needless 
violence, and a complaint has been addressed 
to the Minister of the Interior and the Chief of 
Police on the subject. 

* 

* * 

The behaviour of the police at the Radicals’ 
lecture meeting in the Yayoikan on the 21st 
instant, gave so much umbrage to the politicians 
who had convened the meeting that three of 
them, Messrs. YamadaToji, Ishizaka Masataka, 
and Shimoizaka Gonzaburo, waited on the Chief 
of Police the following day and preferred a 
complaint to him, alleging that the man who 
had commenced the disturbance was in no way 
connected with the meeting, and that the con¬ 
duct of the constables had greatly exceeded the 
bounds of propriety. Mr. Sonoda’s reply was 
of an eminently practical and decided character. 
The account given by his visitors, he said, re¬ 
presented the police as having greatly exceeded 
tiie limits of their duty Letters had also been 
sent to him in the same sense, some of them 
assuming a threatening tone. But the report 
submitted by the police themselves did not bear 
out these complaints. In these days of consti¬ 
tutional government it was an extremely grave 
matter to interfere with freedom of speech 
to the extent of suspending a meeting, and 
his constant instructions to the police were 
to avoid such an extreme measure as far as 
possible. That very morning he had sum¬ 
moned all the Inspectors and admonished 
them to extend to public speakers the utmost 
license compatible with good order. Doubtless 
shortcomings on the side of the police were 
sometimes responsible for the necessity of 
suspending lecture meetings or interrupting 
speeches, but the chief cause of these incidents 
was the want of moderation shown by the 
speakers themselves. The action recently taken 
by members of the Radical Party to persuade 
the Cabinet to resign was a case in point. Fail¬ 
ing to accomplish their purpose, they had al¬ 
leged arbitrary rejection of their memorial by 
the Ministers, and had delivered infiamatory 
speeches calculated to excite their audience. 


From the point of view of preserving public 
order, the prime duty of police officials, such 
proceedings could not be tolerated. When 
the meeting was announced at which Count 
Itagaki spoke, the police had been exceptionally 
desirous to avoid all interference, but the nature 
of the addresses delivered had forced their 
hand. Then followed the assembly at the 
Koseikan, when a number of soshi, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the occasion, planned a disturbance. 
The measures taken by the police, however 
sufficed to prevent anything of the kind. 
Finally, with regard to the affair on the 21st, the 
statements made by the police differed totally 
from those made on the other side. Moreover, 
the written reports of the speeches delivered at 
that and at other meetings, showed that langu¬ 
age calculated to excite its hearers to acts of 
violence was used. Whatever forbearance the 
police might exercise, so long as speeches of 
that nature were delivered, trouble could not 
possibly be avoided. It was alleged in the 
present instance that the originator of the dis¬ 
turbance had no connection with the meeting, 
but the evidence submitted by the constables 
on duty did not bear out that allegation. On the 
contrary, it appeared that, immediately on the 
order of suspension being given, the first rioter, 
YamadaKeiji.had ascended the rostrum, and an¬ 
nounced his intention of speaking in lieu of the 
last member whose address had been stopped, 
and that his fashion of speech was to seize a 
glass and hurl it at the constable. Appearances 
indicated not only that he was connected with 
the meeting, but that his procedure was dictated 
by previous arrangement. It was the desire of 
the police to pay the utmost respect to the pri¬ 
vilege of free speech, and to avoid all recourse 
to force. But they were bound to ensure the 
preservation of public peace and good order, 
and with that end they must employ strong 
measures if the necessity arose. Politicians 
had it in their own power to avert all unpleasant 
conjunctures by observing moderation, and he 
hoped that his visitors would assist in that 
respect. Finally, he regretted to be obliged to 
return the document of complaint which the 
three representatives had brought, but he trust¬ 
ed that if they had any reason to find fault 
with the action of the police hereafter, they 
would not fail to address him. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Sonoda spoke well and forcibly. The 
farce which the Radicals are playing now de¬ 
ceives nobody. It is perfectly easy for them to 
hold their meetings and conduct their campaign 
against the Government without provoking 
police interference. But that is precisely what 
they do not want. A great part of their game 
is to pose as victims of official tyranny; to per¬ 
suade the public that so long as the present 
Government remains in power, the liberty of 
the subject exists only in name. Doubtless 
they will succeed to a certain extent, for ignor- 
rant people impressed by the fact, and not 
troubling themselves to investigate the true rea¬ 
sons of these frequent suppressions of speeches 
and dispersals of meetings, will conclude that 
the Government keeps itself in power by force 
only. All that is very well understood, and so 
long as the Radicals perform their farce merely 
for the benefit of the giddy and illiterate masses, 
their procedure may avoid ridicule though 
it certainly merits no applause. But when they 
undertake to carry their complaints to the Chief 
of Police, they impart to their acting an air of 
realism that becomes absurd. There are limits 
to credulity. 

the “Nippon’s” surprise. 

Thf. Nippon avows itself greatly surprised that 
any one should be so unreasonable as to accuse 
it of fostering an anti-foreign spirit. Emerging 
from a period of suspension, it lost no time in 
protesting against this charge. The United 
States excludes Chinese immigrants and Russia 
expels the Jews from her dominions. These 
says the Nippon, are to be classed as genuine 
results of Jo-i (barbarian expelling) sentiment. 
But in Japan no such spirit exists. There are, 
however, some Japanese who love the Occident 
more than they love their own country; trust 
Europeans more than they trust Japanese, and 


would replace Japanese institutions, manners, 
and customs by Western. “ In opposition to 
these foiks we endeavour to give expression and 
impart strength to the sentiment of national 
individuality, a sentiment that sways Western 
peoples more powerfully than it sways the 
Japanese. If our contemporaries imagine that 
we seek to revive the Jo-i spirit because we 
criticise foreign things and foreign ways, we 
invite them to consider the language used by 
foreign journals towards Japan. If our readers 
desire that we should cease to criticise Euro¬ 
peans and confine ourselves to admiring and 
extolling them, then we must recommend the 
abandonment of any attempt to strengthen the 
army and navy because every addition to our 
military force must seem offensive to foreign¬ 
ers." In another article the same paper laughs 
at the chimera of the Jo-i spirit being revived. 
“ Living in houses of Occidental build, wear¬ 
ing the garments of the West, and studying 
the arts and sciences of Europe and Ame¬ 
rica, it is impossible for Japanese to be really 
inimical to foreigners. We are entirely at a 
loss, therefore, to understand why the Govern¬ 
ment and a portion of the public entertain appre¬ 
hensions that the Jo-i spirit may be revived. 
The lovers of the West among our countrymen 
preach about the fraternity of nations, but the 
principle they would inculcate existed a thou¬ 
sand years ago in Japan. Does it exist to-day 
among Christian nations ? The exclusion of 
the,Chinese from America, the expulsion of the 
Jews from Russia—these' events furnish an 
answer. Every patriot is bound to watch the 
attitude and actions of alien nations. If we be 
told that such a mood is not consistent with the 
genuine principles of fraternity, then we answer, 
what of Western peoples themselves? Does 
their conduct towards each other, do their huge 
armaments and their mutual distrust, accord 
with this creed of fraternity? Are we to imi¬ 
tate them in one direction and condemn them 
in another ?’’ 

* 

• * 

These ulterapees form part of a controversy 
provoked chiefly by the Choya Shimbun's pro¬ 
tests against the writings of the so-called Con¬ 
servative and Nationalistic journals. The Nip¬ 
pon, prominent among the latter newspapers, 
fights temperately and intelligently. The Chu- 
sei Nippo, prominent among the former, ad¬ 
heres to its old methods of trenchant abuse. It 
calls its opponents shurui, or “ ill-favoured 
folks,” and upbraids them for seeking to prevent 
the development of a spirit essential to Japanese 
independence. To fix upon the Conservatives 
the name of the “ Jo-i parly ” is a mere device 
on the part of the ill-favoured folks to obscure 
the truth, says the Chttsei Nippo. At the same 
time, that journal does not object to the title of 
Jo-i . On the contrary, it holds the appellation 
sacred, as having been used by the loyal men 
who, a quarter of a century ago, made it their 
battle-cry to overthrow the Tokugawa Shogunale 
and restore the Imperial Government. “ The 
Jo-i spirit,” declares the Conservative organ, 
“ is only another name for the spirit of national 
self-esteem. If a nation is without self-esteem, 
its independence must be shortlived.” 

• 

* * 

The Choya Shimbun, in the sequel of a series 
of articles protesting very strongly against the 
Conservative idea that the better traits of Japa¬ 
nese disposition are being undermined by a 
wholesale adoption of foreign fashions, refers 
the origin of the conservative reaction in great 
part to Sir Harry Parkes. Its method of arriv¬ 
ing at this conclusion is thus:—At the time of 
the fall of the Tokugawa Regency, a result 
which Sir Harry Parkes had anticipated, and to 
which he had contributed, British influence in 
Japan was strongly in the ascendancy. Sir 
Harry made the most of the situation. He in¬ 
sisted on having his own way in everything, and 
sometimes his masterful, imperious disposition 
betrayed him into disregard of courtesy. To 
his management is to be attributed the conclu¬ 
sion of the Austro-Hungarian Treaty, the most 
unfavourable to Japan of all her foreign cove¬ 
nants. To his example, also, must be attributed 
something of the overbearing, exacting methods 
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employed by other Foreign Representatives to¬ 
wards Japan—methods inaugurated and prac¬ 
tised in China. Little by little the Japanese, 
under these circumstances, began to dislike and 
distrust Europeans, of whom they regarded Sir 
Harry Parkes as a type, and the evil impression 
was deepened by the conduct of England in 
respect to Treaty Revision, for she consulted 
only her own interests, and paid no attention to 
the laws of justice and right. Perhaps the 
Japanese are not to be altogether blamed if these 
experiences engendered feelings of umbrage. 

* 

• * 

Such is the Choya’s analysis. It does not be¬ 
lieve that Japanese women are likely to lose any 
of their fine trails of unselfishness, devotion, and 
fidelity because they dress their hair differently 
from the ancient style and because they shake 
hands by way of salutation instead of bowing. It 
does not believe that the principles of economy 
are violated because a man lives in a brick house 
instead of inhabiting a wooden edifice where 
the flames find him out once in every seven or 
ten years. It does not believe, in short, that a 
change of externals affects a nations individu¬ 
ality. But it does believe that the Japanese have 
been treated with scant ceremony by foreigners, 
and that like begets like. Uwo-gokoro areba 
tnizu-gokoro ari. We reproduce these opinions 
without attempting to discuss them. 


NEW MINBS. 

If all, or even a majority of, the reports pub¬ 
lished by the vernacular press be trustworthy, 
Japan’s mineral resources still invite enterprise. 
We read constantly of mines being discovered 
here and there, though it must be confessed 
that their subsequent history remains, for the 
most part, untold. The Yomiuri Shimbun 
gives the latest of these accounts. It says that 
a certain Mr. Igarashi Naojiro, of Kawahigashi, 
in Niigata Prefecture, having devoted himself 
from his youth to mining matters, and spent 
the last ten years examining all the mineral 
districts in the country, has discovered a copper 
mine at Higashi-mine, in Niigata Prefecture. 
The vein is said to be 26 inches thick. He has 
also discovered a deposit of gold, silver, and 
copper at Ozato-toge in Yamagata Prefecture. 
Specimens of ore taken from the latter have been 
examined in the laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, the result being 
that in a hundred thousand parts there were 
found ‘0032 of gold, ‘042 of silver and 25.4 of 
copper. Application to work these two mines 
has been made on the estimate that the average 
daily output will be 3,000 kwan (about 45 
tons), from which the yield of gold will be 9 
momme (522 grains Troy), of silver 126 tnomme 
(6,508 grains Troy), and of copper 754 kwan 
200 momme. 


THE SYSTBM OF THE EXCHANGES. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, while refraining 
from any criticism of the affairs of the Tokyo 
Rice Exchange and its President until full de¬ 
tails are known, justly draws attention to the 
hazardous system which appears to be followed 
in the management of the funds of Exchanges. 
It seems from what has transpired that the Pre¬ 
sident of an Exchange has full control of the 
monies held in the name of the institution. He 
may deposit them in any bank he pleases, and 
draw them out at any moment either for his own 
use or for some other purpose of which the 
shareholders have no cognizance. The sums 
paid by brokers in the form of security and the 
sums received by brokers in connection with 
time transactions in stocks, are alike in the full 
charge of the President, and if he chooses to 
behave dishonestly, there is practically no 
method of checking him unless a deficit makes 
itself apparent as has been the case in respect 
of the Tokyo Rice Exchange. The Nichi Nichi 
urges the importance of stricter inspection on 
the part of the Government, but the question 
naturally presents itself, why the Government 
and not the shareholders themselves ? Surely 
it is the business of the latter to look after their 
own affairs instead of relying on oflicial super¬ 
vision ? If the shareholders inaugurated a pro¬ 
per system of auditing accounts and inspecting 


vouchers, it would not be possible for a Presi¬ 
dent to play fast and loose with the funds of 
the company. So long as the Government is 
trusted to discharge functions that really devolve 
*<tt private individuals, so long will things re¬ 
main'in an unsound condition. 


SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 

The following Imperial Ordinance was issued 
on the 22nd instant:— 

VVe hereby authorise the adoption of sanitary measures 
with regard to ships coining from foreign ports, and order 
toe same to be promulgated. 

(Imperial .'inn-manual). 

(Great Seal). 

((.ounteisigned) Viscount Shinaoawa, 

Minister of State foi Home AfTaiis. 

Dated, 2 ;nd day of sixth month of 24th year of Meiji 
(22nd of June, tSyt). 

Ordinance No. 65. 

Art I —When it is held that grounds exist for appre¬ 
hending an epidemic disease, ships coming from ports 
specially designated by tlie Minister of State for the interior, 
even though the localities in which the ports are situated 
he not infected with cholera, shall be visited by health 
officers, and required to report whether any cases of illness 
or any deaths have occurred on board. 

Art 2. ->hould it be found that c >ses of sickness or 
death have occurred on board, the health officers shall ie- 
quire the ship to anchor at an indicated place deemed suffi¬ 
ciently isolated to prevent the spread of the contagion to 
another ship >.r to the land. The persons suffei ing from 
disease snail be taken to a Contagious Diseases Hospital 
ur to the attached dwellings, or to any other place judged 
suitable by the health officers, and the bodies of those 
who have died of the disease shall he cremated at places 
fixed by the Local Officials. If, after having been fully 
subjected to the process of disinfection, the people from 
the ship are allowed to land, then the vessel itself ami such 
portions of its cargo as are thought liable to propagate 
the disease, shall be fully disinfected, after which communi¬ 
cation with other ships and the landing of the cargo shall be 
allowed. 

Art' 3.—sons refusing to supply the information re- 
feired to in Art. 1, or violating the provisions of Art. 2, or 
offering opposition to tlie cai rying out of any part of this 
Ordinance, shall be punished according to the provisions 
of the Penal Ode. 

Art. 4—On each occasi- n of putting this Ordinance into 
foice, tlie Minister of State for Home Affairs shall notify 
the date of its going into operation and the date of its 
termination. 


NOTIKIC XTION l)F THE DkPARTMENT. 

' o 26. 

The provisions of Impeiial Ordinance No 65, of the 
sixth month of tlie twenty-foui tli year of Meiji (June, 1S91) 
shall become effective at Nagasaki from this day in respect 
of all shi|.s coming from, or having touched at, Hongkong, 
•-hanghai, or other ports in the south of china. 

(Signed) Viscount Shinagawa. 

Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Da'ed 22nd day of 6th month of 24th year of Meiji 
(22nd June, 1S91). 


RESCUE OF A FRENCH WAR-SHIP. 

The following story, some parts of which read very 
strangely, especially the rescue of the Captain 
of the Seignelays wife by a swimming Arab, is 
given by the Daily Chronicle :— 

A private letter from H.M.S. Undaunted, at laffj, dated the 
4th of Mav, and received in London on Wednesday, bring the 
news of a splendid feat performed by the vessel, the command of 
which Lord Charles Beresford has had for about sixteen months. 
|al)a, the port of Jerusalem, has an evil reputation among 
mariners. Vessels of any burthen have to lie off in the roads, 
and the coasting steamers are often obliged to carry on their 
passengers to Heyrout or fort said ac- ordiug as they are north¬ 
ward or southward bound. In these roads arrived and anchored 
on the 13rd of April the French cruiser Seignelay. On Sunday, 
the jotli, it came on to blow hard from the westward. The 
Seignelay had no steam up. and tlie gale increasing, first one 
anchor parted, then the other, and the gale drove the vessel 
ashore on a sandbank about half a mile from the land. The 
catastrophe, as it appeared to be, took olace at nightfall, and the 
Seignelay's captain, evidently fearing the worst, lowered a boat, 
which, before it reached the shore, lost two oars and its rudder. 
Messrs. Cook's chief boaiman, Suleiman, who greatly distingui¬ 
shed himself by saving life from a Russian steamer three 
months before, plunged into the surf with his brothers and 
brought the boat and men safely ashore. T he Arab then swam 
off to the Seignela > with a letter offering assistance, and got back 
to the shore at half an hour after midnight, having been in the 
watei some two and half hours. He reported that there was no 
•• hole " in the ship, so that tlicie were hopes of saving her. But 
in the morning she seemed so firmly embedded that tlie attempt 
was thought desperate. So the brave Suleiman swam off again 
through the heavy sea and brought ashore, hanging round his 
neck, the captain's wife. In the course of the 271I1 the Aus'r an 
Lloyd steamer tried to render help, but was obliged to abandon 
the attempt. Then Captain Lord Charles Beresford appeared on 
the scene in the Undaunted, accompanied by the gun-boat Melita, 
Commander King-llall. They found that the heavy sea had 
driven the Seignelay into shallow water ; and the Melita, which is 
of 670 tons and 1,200 horf e-power, could not get nearer than 300 
yards from the Frenchman, while the Undaunted, which is of 
5,600 tons and 8,<00 horse-power, could not get further in than 
450 yards outside the M-lita. In other words, the Undaunted 
was about half a mile from the Seignelay. However, says the 
letter, “with determined work night and day, a steel wire 
hawser, fifteen shackles of chain cable, and the help of God, we 
floated tier in fifty-two hours. The French and Iv-giish worked 
like Tr- jans together.” 

“ Fifteen shackles of chain cable and the 
help of God” has a good old-time ring about it. 

ORDPR. 

The preservation of good order, says the Tokyo 
Shimpo, is easier under a despotic than under 
a constitutional form of Government. If public 


peace and good order were not well preserved 
in former days, they are even less likely to be 
preserved now. Order in tlie highest ranks of 
the Government means, inter alia, that affairs 
vyhicb should not be published are kept bidden. 
But Ministerial secrets are not infrequently 
divulged now-a-days. Order means also that 
officials do not engage in trade. But can it be 
denied that officials do engage in trade, if not 
in their own names then in the names of others? 
Order in political parties means loyalty, but 
politicians in Japan are not loyal: they desert 
their parties and oppose their leaders. Order 
in schools means that the pupils are obedient 
and subject to discipline. But in Japanese 
Schools the students too often take the law into 
their own hands. In a word, good order cannot 
he said to prevail in Japan. Such is the verdict 
of the Tokyo Shimpo —a just verdict, we think. 

* 

• • 

In another article the same paper severely 
criticises Japanese politicians. In this country, 
it says, there are plenty of politicians who cry 
aloud for liberty, popular rights, national pres¬ 
tige, public responsibility, commercial morality, 
and industrial enterprise, but their arguments 
are unpractical and their own methods belie 
their precepts. Consider the recent movements 
of the Radicals : their disorderly and ill-con¬ 
sidered attempts to induce the Cabinet to resign. 
They invited failure by their imprudent and 
futile behaviour, hut failure does not seem to 
abash them. “With shame we are obliged to 
confess that the majority of tlie so-called politi¬ 
cians of tlie time are men without property or 
regular occupation who live much after the 
fashion of street raconteurs or other caterers to 
vulgar amusement. The object of their political 
movements is to procure a living for themselves, 
not to promote public interests. They are de¬ 
moralizing politics, and if the rising generation 
follows their example, the future of constitu¬ 
tional institutions in Japan is dark." 

COUNT VON MOLTKE. * 

It was the late Count von Moltke’s fate occa¬ 
sionally to meet with praise out of all proportion 
to what he considered his deserts. In all such 
cases he never failed politely but unmistakably 
to express bis disapproval. In the “ Song of 
the New German Empire," written by an author 
of considerable talent, lie was, in one of the 
poems specially dedicated to him, represented 
as standing in the spirit world with the shades 
of Alexander, Caesar, Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon, and Wellington bowing to him in 
recognition of his superior greatness. In ie- 
ply to this dedication Count Moltke wrote :— 
"The poet maybe a spendthrift. With lavish 
hands lie distributes diamonds and pearls, 
the stars of the sky and the flowers of the 
earth: in like manner he spends his praise. 
In this sense, I take it, have I in your poem 
been compared with the great men of antiquity, 
for these men were great also in misfortune, 
and even chiefly in that; we have seen only 
success. You may call this chance, good luck, 
fate, or Providence : men alone diti not bring 
it about. Such gigantic achievements are the 
outcome of conditions that we neither create 
nor control. The excellent but unfortunate 
Pope Adrian caused (he following words to he 
engraved on his tomb : ‘ What a difference the 
time makes in which the lot of even the best 
man is cast.’ Tlie irresistible enrrent-of circum¬ 
stances has often caused tlie most worthy to 
suffer shipwreck, while the same force lias 
carried to success the less deserving. If I am 
therefore compelled, and that not from a false 
or vain modesty, to consider a large portion of 
the praise you have bestowed upon me as quite 
undeserved, I am on that account no less appre¬ 
ciative of verses such as yours, that may well 
outlast many a monument of brass and marble.’' 
Not without interest, perhaps, are Moltke’s re¬ 
plies given last year to questions put to him and 
thirteen other old men by the Vienna branch of 
the People’s Education Association of lower 
Austria. From these it appears that when a 
boy lie was from his tenth year onward taught ten 
hours a day, that in that year he removed from the 
country, was but few hours daily in the open air, 
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did not pursue any plays or games methodically, 
and slept about ten hours of the twenty-four. 
Under “ Special Remarks ” he added “ cheerless 
youth, insufficient food, far away from home." 
As to his more advanced years, we learn that he 
worked according to the requirements of the day, 
sometimes many hours; and his long life he 
ascribes in part to his habit of being some time 
every day out of doors, even in the worst weather. 
When in the country, especially in summer, he 
often spent half the day in the fields. His 
sleep, even as late as 1890, lasted between eight 
and nine hours; he ate very little, but concen¬ 
trated and very nutritious food ; and ascribed 
his hale old age chiefly to God’s grace and to 
moderation in all things. From the Revue des 
Revues, appearing in Paris and edited by Ernest 
Smith, we learn, through similar questions and 
answers, that the books and authors that had on 
the whole influenced him more deeply than 
any others, were :—The Bible, Homer’s Iliad. 
Littrow’s “The Wonders of the Sky,” Liebig’s 
“Letters on Agricultural Chemistry,” Claitse- 
witz’s work on War; also Schiller, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Waller Scott, Ranke, Treitschke, 
and Carlyle’s historical writings. 


THE AFFAIRS OF RUSSELL AND CO. 

We {China Mail) observe that Mr. W.H. Forbes 
has retired from the National Bank of China. 
We are authoritatively informed the Bank is not 
prejudicially affected by the failure of Messrs. 
Russell & Co. It is announced that the partners 
of that firm have executed an assignment in New 
York, where the largest creditors are, of all their 
estate to Mr. H. Hannah of New York, who has 
appointed as his agent in Hongkong and Canton, 
Mr. Sansom Taylor. We may note that Messrs. 
Shcwan & Co. have been entrusted with the 
management of the Hongkong Rope Manufac¬ 
turing Co., and have been appointed acting 
agents of the Batavia Sea and Fire Insurance 
Co., also that Mr. F. Cass will carry on Messrs. 
Russell & Co.'s business in Amoy and Formosa. 
It is also announced that Messrs. Shewan & Co. 
have to-day (nth insl.) been appointed tem¬ 
porary General Managers of the China and 
Manila Steamship Co. 


THE AGITATORS. 

It is true that freedom of speech and of the pen 
is not fully enjoyed by the Japanese, and that 
the fact is often quoted to the nation’s disadvan¬ 
tage, but it is equally true that the responsibility 
for such a state of affairs rests chiefly with agita¬ 
tors of whom Mr. Arai Shogo is a prominent 
type. This gentleman’s latest performance at a 
meetingheld in Yokohama on the 24thinst. rivals 
some of his previous doings. The meeting 
had been addressed successively by Messrs. 
Saito, Hasegawa, and Takahashi without pro- 
provoking any police interference, when Mr. 
Atai ascended the rostrum and began to dilate 
upon his favourite topic, Cabinet responsibility. 
After insisting that unless the Cabinet acknow¬ 
ledged its united responsibility, the national 
desire could not be satisfied, he passed on 
to the Otsu affair, and with admirable pa¬ 
triotism and logic insisted that the outrage 
committed on the nih of May against the 
country’s honoured guest was due to the Go¬ 
vernment’s negligence ; that the Cabinet ought, 
therefore, to have resigned en masse, and that 
its failure to do so was disgraceful. From 
this series of deelyrations Mr. Arai passed 
to Tsuda Sanzo, whom he pronounced a 
lunatic, and therefore not responsible for his 
actions. To sentence such a man to penal 
servitude, he said, was contrary to justice, 
and could not be reconciled with the Penal 
Code. At this point the police interfered and 
ordered the meeting to disperse, but a youth 
immediately sprang forward and thrust the police 
inspector from his chair. A scene of turmoil 
ensued. Tobacco boxes were thrown, chairs 
flourished, and the constables would have 
been roughly handled had they not been 
present in sufficient force to protect themselves 
effectually. Four arrests were made of youths 
varying from twenty to twenty-six years of age. 
Of course it is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Arai Shogo contemplated such a commotion, 


but the physical disorder caused by his speech 
was only a reflection of the moral disorder under 
which he seems himself to labour. 


THE FIGHTING IN CHILI. 

An English gentleman who was an eye-witnees 
of the recent battle at Pozo, sent the following 
account to a friend in Cornwall, who published 
it:— 

lhe Government tioops were at a great disadvantage 
in n t being well supplied with big guns, while the Op¬ 
position were splendidly armed, their artillery including a 
large Armstrong gun about S ft. long The Government’s 
left wing was defeated first, and there was tremendous 
slaughter in that part of the field. I'he left wing finished 
off, the Opposiiion turned their attention to the right, and 
immediately began to diive their opponents towards the 
Oficina. They were gradually driven in, and bullets were 
raining down iipi.n them as they sought to escape. The 
Government officers were in a great fright. As soon as 
they got into the house they hurriedly stripped off their 
uniforms and sought to disguise themselves by dressing in 
workmen’s clothes. Soon aUerwards Colonel Robles, the 
1 Ommandei-in Chief of the Government troops, was car¬ 
ried into the bouse badly wounded by a shot in the back, 
lie was placed in bed, and a doctor was soon in atlendance 
upon him. We helped to bathe his wounds, but before 
we had been there five minutes the 1 'pposiiion troops came 
swarming over the refuse heaps behind and poured several 
volleys right down into the place Then they burst into 
the shed, pointing their rifles every way, and they un¬ 
covered several of the wounded men to see if they were 
shamming. A moment later the officer in charge of these 
men, who appeared to be nearly mad with the excitement 
of victory, yelled out for the manager, lhe manager 
being away, 1 stepped forward, when he placed a soldier 
on each side of me and flourished his revolver in my face, 
lie shouted, “Where is Robles? Tell me at once, or 
I’ll shoot you.” Seeing that he was in earnest, I told him 
the Colonel was in the house, and lie made me lead 
the way lo the room, l he savage fellow marched in, and, 
seeing the Colonel in l>ed, roared out, ” Are you Robles?” 
“ Yes,” was the reply. “ Will you give us satisfaction foi 
what you have been doing? ’ was the next question. 
‘No. “Then get out of that bed,” yelled the fellow, 
and the poor old wounded Colonel crawled out of the bed 
and leaned against a table, and then fell on the floor in a 
Corner as the first shot was fired at him, for the officer had 
ordeied his men to shoot him there and then. They fired 
eighteen shots into him. l he men rushed up to him one 
after the other like infuriated beasts, and discharged their 
rifles within a few inches of him l he old man was torn to 
pieces, and the walls and floors were splashed all over with 
blood. Meanwhile one of my friends had been collared 
and ordered under penalty of death to collect and take care 
of all arms in the place. 1 he Oficina was full of arms, for 
when the Government troops retreated into the place they 
threw away their arms and uniforms and donned workmen’s 
clothes in order to disgui-e themseleves. Shortly after¬ 
ward* the troopscleaied out to pursue the retreating enemy. 
While all this had been going on in the Oficina the Op¬ 
position cavalry had got round to the north of Buen Retiro, 
and out on to the Pampa in time to receive the Govern¬ 
ment Loops when they retreated that way, the result being 
that they were all either shot down or ta><en prisoners. In 
the meantime, Poxo was being sacked by the victorious 
party, most of whom were blind drunk and fighting among 
themselves like mad beasts. The streets were dotted with 
dead bodies, and at the doors of all the houses there were 
piles of them, including women and children. 


COUNT OKUMA AND THE NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA. 

The Kokkai resumes its attack upon Count 
Okuma, this time with special reference to our 
contention that the reasons assigned for the 
financial embarrassment which it attributes to 
the Count are plainly erroneous. Our contem¬ 
porary wonders what connection we have with 
Count Okuma to induce us to defend him, but 
this expression of surprise only confirms our 
previous comment that certain Japanese journals 
do not seem to appreciate the first duty of a 
newspaper, namely, to acquaint the public with 
the truth and to correct errors when it detects 
them. For our own part, we have a decided 
distaste to continue this discussion, deeming it 
an impertinence to undertake a journalistic in¬ 
quisition into the pecuniary affairs of any private 
individual. But lest our silence should be con¬ 
strued as an evidence of assent, we will briefly 
explain why we find it impossible to credit the 
Kokkai s statements on their own merits. In 
lhe first place, then, we are wholly at a loss to 
undeistand on what ground the Kokkai pro¬ 
poses to stand. It has shifted its basis three 
times. At the outset it alleged that Count 
Okuma, in anticipation of the revised Treaties 
allowing foreigners to purchase real estate, had 
speculated largely in land, so that, when Treaty 
Revision failed and commercial dulness hap¬ 
pened to ensue, he found himself a loser of half 
a million yen. Now, inasmuch as no one knew 
better than Count Okuma how completely 
chimerical was the notion that the granting of 
Mixed Residence would materially affect the 
price of land, the absurdity of this canard was 


patent. On reflection, therefore, the Kokkai 
abandoned it, and substituted another tale, 
namely, that the Mexican Government having 
offered to subsidize the Japan Mail Steamship 
Company to the extent of a million and a half of 
yen annually for a line of steamers between Japan 
and Mexico, Count Okuina foresaw a large 
appreciation of the Company’s shares and pur¬ 
chased accordingly. The scheme fell through, 
however, owing to the failure of Treaty Revi¬ 
sion, and a marked deprcialion of the shares 
ensuing, Count Okuma found himself poorer 
by half a million of yen. The trouble with this 
tale was that the Mexican Government never 
made any such offer, and that the Foreign Office 
never gave serious consideration to a project of 
a line of steamers to Mexico. Once more, then, 
the Kokkai shifted its position, and assumed 
the ground now occupied by it in its contest with 
the Japan Mail. This time it becomes very 
circumstantial. The Mexican subsidy and the 
Mexican line of steamers disappear, and we find 
Count Okuina projecting a service of steamers 
across the Pacific to Canada and contemplating 
an addition of six hundred and twenty thousand 
yen to the subsidy of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
thus bringing its annual receipts from the Trea¬ 
sury to a million and a half yen. In view 
of the effects likely to he produced on the Com¬ 
pany’s shares, the Count then purchased 3,600 
at 69 yen per share, and subsequently 400 at 93 
yen. But again the project failed owing to the 
failure of Treaty Revision—what on earth 
Treaty Revision had to do with a line of Japa¬ 
nese steamers across the Pacific we are unable 
to conjecture—and Count Okuma’s speculation 
resulted in a loss of 170,000 yen, for which the 
Mitsui Bank is pressing him. Thus we 
have descended by various steps from an in¬ 
debtedness of half a million to less than a 
moiety of that amount. But in its last attempt 
the Kokkai is more unfortunate than ever, for 
even its arithmetic is hopelessly wrong. The 
shares of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha are now 
quoted at 60 yen, so that if Count Okuma 
bought 3,600 at 69 + 400 at 93, his total less 
could not exceed 45,700 yen, instead of 170,000, 
as the Kokkai asserts. \Ve admit the justice of 
our contemporary’s allegation that foreigners 
cannot he supposed to know the private affairs of 
Japanese, hut foreigners are not entirely without 
ordinary reasoning power, and when they find 
a Japanese newspaper giving three different 
versions of a matter, each disfigured by obvious 
extravagances, and blundering flagrantly in its 
arithmetic, they have some right to doubt whe¬ 
ther they are hearing the truth. It is plain that 
at least two out of the three stories circulated by 
the Kokkai must be false. We leave it to choose 
which pleases it best, or to substitute an equally 
incredible fourth version at its leisure. 


VISCOUNT YBNOMOTO AND TREATY REVISION. 

There is a good' deal of talk in the Jiyu and 
other journals about Viscount Yenomoto’s views 
in respect of Treaty Revision. The gist of the 
policy attributed lo him is that Revision ought 
not he deferred ; that the continuance of the 
present state of affairs is inconsistent not only 
with the national honour of Japan but also with 
the interests of the Orient in general; and that 
had previous programmes of Revision been 
carried out despite their minor disadvantages, 
the main object aimed at would have been vir¬ 
tually achieved ere now. The Viscount's in¬ 
terviewers further make him say that to revise 
the Treaties on a basis of alsolute equality 
with Western nations by the process of ne¬ 
gotiation, is a more than doubtful enterprise. 
We do not know how far this version of 
the views entertained by Viscount Yenomoto 
may he accurate, hut we find nothing in 
it inconsistent with his procedure in the past. 
One eminent trait of his character has been 
unswerving loyalty to his colleagues and their 
cause. The same spirit that led him to re¬ 
main true to a fallen dynasty twenty-four years 
ago, has shown itself in his career ever 
since. Equally staunch in his support of 
Count Inouye and of Count Okunja, he enjoys 
the enviable reputation of absolute indifference 
to party considerations where the interests of his 
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country are at slake. Such praise, indeed, 
ought to belong as a matter of course to every 
honest statesmen, but we are compelled to 
confess that it has not been always deserved 
in Japan. Viscount Yenomoto has, therefore, 
the advantage of approaching this difficult task 
unhampered by any jealousy or resentment 
excited in the past. He is known, loo, as 
a man of thoroughly sensible and practical views, 
who understands what is due to those with 
whom, as well as to those on whose behalf, he 
negotiates. If may be, therefore, that achieve¬ 
ment is reserved for him. 


CONCERT IN TOKYO. 

On Saturday a concert was given in the princi¬ 
pal dining hall of the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 
in aid of the Meiji Girls’ School, an institution 
which, in a very short period, has attained con¬ 
siderable proportions, its pupils now aggrega¬ 
ting a hundred and seventy. A number of 
vocal and instrumental pieces were performed 
in a pleasing manner by pupils of the School 
and of the Ferris Seminary, as well as by 
foreign ladies who had kindly participated in 
organizing the concert. A very large audience 
was present. It filled the great hall of the hotel 
to over-flowing, and occupied every available 
space within hearing or seeing distance. For 
the majority of the spectators the musical per¬ 
formances in foreign style cannot have possessed 
much interest, since they were necessarily lack¬ 
ing in brilliancy, and their novelty has long 
worn off. But the programme was interspersed 
with other items that could not fail to be 
entertaining to the Japanese, as for example, 
the opening address by Mr. Shimada Saburo, 
President of the Committee of the Whole in 
the House of Representatives, various pieces 
on the Koto, Samisen, and so forth, and a lec¬ 
ture by the celebrated Koshakushi, Yencho, who 
alone is capable of attracting a big audience at 
any moment. The funds of the School must 
have benefited largely by the affair, for the ex¬ 
penses cannot have been great, and in addition 
to the audience of twelve or fifteen hundred 
who were present, a large number of tickets 
were sold to well-wishers who did not attend. 


VICE MINISTERS OP STATE. 

The Kokkai attributes to Count Goto repeated 
efforts to persuade the Cabinet that Vice-Mini¬ 
sters are unserviceable appendages, and that 
their abolition would be an economical and use-1 
ful reform. But from the same authority we 
learn that the Cabinet has not fallen in with 
this view ; or at any rale is not disposed to give 
practical effect to it in its entirely without calm 
reflection and experience. The idea is, we read, 
that Count Goto had better try the experiment 
himself in the Department of Communications. 
It is not easy to conceive that the Count really 
advocates such a change. In many Depart¬ 
ments the Vice-Ministers have always played an 
important role, and their sudden abolition could 
scarcely fail to cause great inconvenience. The 
presence of the Minister himself in the Depart¬ 
ment is necessaritly uncertain. He has to attend 
the Cabinet and discharge many duties calling 
him away from his office, and in his absence the 
Vice-Minister becomes essential, to say nothing 
of the general assistance rendered by the latter. 


THE KfiSHIN RAILWAY. 

Mr. K. Sahuri, M.K., whose brochure on the 
Railway Problems in Japan, Present and Future, 
has already been noticed in these columns, has 
also published another pamphlet on the Ko-Shin 
railway. Ko-Shin is a contraction for K6shfl 
and Shinshfl. two provinces in the interior of the 
main island of Japan. The great resources of 
these two important provinces, demand, in Mr. 
Saburi's opinion, the immediate construction of 
a railway through them. Silk, cocoons, wood, 
minerals, and countless other articles are ex¬ 
ported thence, while, on the other hand, the 
inhabitants of the localities buy from other 
provinces rice, fish, salt, tea, sugar, kerosene, 
cotton, and various other articles of common 
use. At present the means of transportation 
are extremely bad in this region. A portion 
of ShinshQ is traversed by the Naoetsu line, 


but the rest of the province and the whole 
of K6shd now chiefly rely for communication 
with the outer world upon four routes; viz. first, 
the waters of the Fujikawa; secondly, the Koshfl- 
kaido ; thirdly the Subashiri-kaido ; and fourthly 
the Kiso-kaido. Mr. Saburi’s plan is to start 
the line at Gotemba on the Tokaido railway, 
and leading it in a north-westerly direction 
along the northern side of Fujisan, to make it 
touch Kofu, the capital city of the Province 
of Kai (lvoshfi). Leaving that place, the line 
again passes in a north-westerly direction, and 
going through the thriving town of Suwa, 
is to extend as far as Matsumoto, a place re¬ 
cently brought into notoriety by a riot. The 
whole length of the proposed line is 136 miles, 
while the cost of construction is estimated at 
5,300,000 yen. The most difficult part of the 
line would be the digging of a tunnel, 135 
chains long, under the Kagikake Pass between 
Gotemba and Kofu. The chief engineer cal¬ 
culates that it would require four years to com¬ 
plete the work. As to the probable profits to be 
realized, Mr. Saburi has made minute investi¬ 
gations, and estimates the receipts from goods 
at 467.606 yen 68 sen, while the receipts from 
passengers are put at 225,280.483 yen, the 
total receipts thus being yen 692,887.164. 
The expenses of working are estimated at 
299,940 yen. Thus there is a net profit of 
392,947.164 yen per annum, which is about 
7*- per cent, upon the estimated cost of 
construction, 5,300,000 yen. A special point 
of interest to foreign residents and travellers, is 
that the line would give access to the cool and 
healthy district on the northern side of Fujisan, 
where there are plenty of beautiful lakes and 
picturesque views. The railway also traverses, 
between Suwa and Matsumoto, a mountainous 
region of great beauty. About the end of 1886, 
the road was first projected by the inhabitants 
of Matsumoto. The original projectors were 
soon joined by wealthy merchants of K6fu 
and Tokyo. Early in 1887, Mr. Saburi make 
a reconnaisance, and a provisional charter was 
obtained for the line m July of the same year. 
Actual surveys were finished in March, 1888, 
and after the completion of drawings, appli¬ 
cation was made for a formal charter in Sep¬ 
tember of the same year. But the Railway 
Bureau did not agree with Mr. Saburi about 
the practicability of the line between Gotemba 
and Kofu. Mr. Saburi bas since gone over the 
route once more, and he still adheres to his 
original plan, which the authorities also seem 
to persist in condemning. Thus, although a 
charter has been obtained for the section be¬ 
tween Kofu and Matsumoto, the projectors are 
still unable to convince the authorities of the 
feasibility of the section between Kofu and Go¬ 
temba. Under these circumstances the work has 
not yet been commenced, and there seems little 
prospect of it being speedily inaugurated. 

* 

* • 

With Mr. Saburi's general views as to the dis¬ 
tricts through which lines of railway ought to be 
constructed, most people will be in entire agree¬ 
ment, but it is, of course, impossible to pronounce 
any opinion as to the road specially referred to ■ 
in the above pamphlet. We welcome, however, ■ 
with distinct satisfaction, the method inaugura¬ 
ted by Mr. Saburi of taking the public into the j 
confidence of the projectors. An air of honest I 
practicality is at once imparled to any project; 
by such a plan. Mr. Saburi’s estimates of pro¬ 
bable profit recall a feature that has often been 
noticed by critics of Japanese habits. The 
Japanese compiler of a financial project delights 
in fractions. When there is question of a big 
undertaking the cost of which cannot possibly 
be computed within a margin of several thou¬ 
sand yen, the Japanese builder or contractor will 
undertake to predict the outlay to the third or even 
fourth place of decimals of a yen. To practical 
folks tliis looks a little like playingwith a prob¬ 
lem. Yet it is consistent with the fashions of the 
Japanese in everything. Just as in their theatre 
the spectator is never supposed to believe 
in the reality of anything lie sees, or to be 
disillusionized because an imaginary corpse 
removes itself from the stage under cover of 
a bit of black crape, so the presence of hun¬ 


dredths of a yen is not expected to deprive an 
estimate of its hypothetical character. The 
compiler puts down his figures and his pro¬ 
cesses of arriving at them exactly as they 
have occurred to him, and makes no attempt 
to discard fractions wholly inconsistent with 
the notion of a mere estimate. The decimals 
in his total are like the theatrical dummies. 
The former make their appearance because 
of the exigencies of arithmetic, which is go¬ 
verned by rules independent of hypothesis; the 
latter come on the stage in obedience to laws 
that forbid acting to be anything more than 
acting, whatever the talent of the actor or the 
perfection of his accessories. “ Why on earth 
do you set down rin and mo in an estimate 
running to half a million of yen}" says the 
practical foreigner. “ Why on earth shouldn’t 
I set them down, since they appear on my 
soroban /*" says the matter-of-fact Japanese. 
Who shall decide between them ? 


THE "TOYO SHIMPO.” 

The Toyo Shimpo, an organ of the Daido-ha, 
and therefore a bitter enemy of the Kaishin-to, 
lakes the trouble to collect and embody in a 
leading article all the stories circulated by the 
Kokkai from time to time about Count Okuma’s 
insolvency. It is not easy to perceive whether 
this miserable crusade is inspired by pure male¬ 
volence to Count Okuma, or whether it aims also 
at discrediting Treaty Revision, on behalf of 
which he is represented as having expended large 
sums of money. Whatever be the object, it is 
easy to detect numerous falsehoods and discrep¬ 
ancies in the story. The Toyo Shimpo out does 
the Kokkai, for whereas the latter was content to 
represent Count Okuma as a wild speculator in 
land and a demented purchaser of shares with 
borrowed money, the former now seeks to prove 
him the cause of the trouble in connection with 
the Tokyo Rice Exchange. It is on his ac¬ 
count, we .are told, that Mr. Nakamura, the 
President of the Exchange, appropriated three 
hundred thousand yen of the funds entrusted 
to his care. The circulation of these slanders 
is a disgrace to Japanese journalism. Within 
a very short time of the removal of its ban of 
suspension, the Toyo Shimpo is endeavouring 
to show that not temporary interruption but final 
abolition would have been a worthier sentence. 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 

The following story, which we take from a 
home paper, is worth re-publishing:— 

An extraordinary case was reported at a Huddersfield 
Guardians’ inerting. Five yeats ago the guardians gave 
r. lief to the extent of nearly £so to Matthew Messenger. 
Since his death his daughter, who follows the occupation 
of a charw.-man. her maximum wages being Ss weekly, 
has denied herself all “ luxuries.” for the sake of repajing 
the money and maintaining the honest ind- pendence of the 
family A few weeks ago she accomplished her purpose, 
and to the surpiise of every one concerned repaid the whole 
amount, the ». ciifice taking every penny of her savings. 
The guardians did not want to take the money, but no 

f ersuasion would induce her to accept one penny back, 
t was repiesented to her that illness would find her badly 
off, but she was so much in earnest In wishing to remove 
the pauper taint from her family that at length the guar¬ 
dians deeded to invest the money in the names of the 
chairman, treasurer, and clerk of the union for the time 
being, to be used for her l>enrfit in case of necessity, and 
at her death the balance, if any, to be paid into the funds 
of the union, as she lias no known telaiive. The case was 
described as peifectly unique, and the hope was expressed 
that suen an instanre of honest poverty would be made 
known throughout the country. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Wk have received from the agents, Messrs. 
Browne & Co., a number of tables and state¬ 
ments showing the advantages to be derived 
from insurance in the New York Life Insurance 
Company. It is impossible for us to enter into 
a discussion of the claims of rival companies, 
but so far as figures go the tables sent us show 
that at 1st January, 1889, the position of ibis 
Company relative to two others selected for 
comparison was this: each had a largei amount 
of insurance in force, a larger amount of ad¬ 
mitted assets, and a larger income than the New 
York Life, but the last named bad paid a larger 
amount of dividends to policy holders, bad a 
larger increase in surplus, and earned more sur¬ 
plus ini889lhan theothers. Asa matter of fact it 
paid more dividends, made a larger increase of 
surplus and earned considerably larger profits 
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than either of the two companies selected 
for comparison. Taking the accounts for 1890 
it is shown that the cash dividends of the 
New York Life amounted to 82,148,447 and 
the dividends in reversion added to policies to 
83,691,400,as against 81,666,930, and 81,5 52,192 
for one of the companies previously referred fo. 
Among the other items we note that the per¬ 
centage in the New York Company of income 
to living members is 22.81 as against 14.95 f° r 
the company mentioned. But for full informa¬ 
tion on a subject which possesses deep interest 
to all, we must refer our readers to pamphlets 
which we do not doubt the agents will place 
at the disposal of any applicant. 


JAPANESE GUIDES AGAIN. 

The following case has been brought to our 
notice by the principal person concerned. An 
English gentleman, at present on a visit to this 
country, engaged at Nagasaki, as guide, one 
K. Isogawa. Amongst other places visited was 
the store of Ikeda, at Kyoto, and here the gentle¬ 
man purchased goods to the amount of 8450, 
paying a certain sum down, and requesting the 
goods to be sent on to Yokohama, where the ba¬ 
lance would be paid. On the arrival of the case 
of goods from Kyoto, the owner went to Takano- 
ya, the house from which he was to take delivery, 
but found that the case had been addressed to 
the guide, Isogawa. On asking if any instruc¬ 
tions came with the case, the people at Taka- 
noya produced a postcard, written in Japanese 
of course, which the owner of the goods handed 
to a clerk who came with him from a Yokohama 
firm, and asked him to interpret to him. The 
clerk did so to the extent of informing him that 
the case was from Ikeda, in Kyoto, and that 
there was so much to pay. But the owner of 
the goods thought there was something more 
from the appearance of the postcard, which 
was very full, and after a little pressure the clerk 
translated further to the effect that §45 of the 
amount of the balance was to be paid to Isogawa.; 
Just at this moment the latter walked in, and on 
being asked about it, denied any knowledge of 
a commission coming from Ikeda. The owner 
of the goods, however, made such a representa¬ 
tion of his case, that he obtained delivery and 
of Isogawa’s commission as well—ten per cent. 
—an exceptional ending to a squeeze. 

* 

• • 

We have alluded more than once to this 
matter, but it would appear that the tourist is 
helplessly doomed to suffer in the manner indi¬ 
cated. Possibly the morality of such transac¬ 
tions may be condoned by some people in 
whose eyes the guide is entitled to “ considera¬ 
tion’' from the tradesmen to whom he is so kind 
as to conduct tourists. But it seems to us that 
the guide, being already paid handsomely for 
his services, is by no means justified in putting 
his hand iuto his employer’s pocket to the tune 
of ten per cent, on all the latter’s purchases. 
Dealers in bric-a-brac assure us that they can¬ 
not possibly fight against the guides. One or 
two have tried the experiment and found it 
suicidal. We really see no way out of the 
trouble, unless some Japanese of the better class 
will organise a society of trustworthy guides on 
the lines proposed a few years ago by Mr. 
Masuda and others. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 

A specious but, as we think, not altogether 
sound point is made by the Mainichi Shimbun 
with regard to Russia and Japan. Not a dozen 
Japanese, says our contemporary, know the 
Russian language, whereas a very large number 
are acquainted with English. The consequence 
is that their ideas of Russia are derived from 
English writers, who are almost invariably hostile 
to that country. The Mainichi justly observes 
that to take one’s notions of a person or a na¬ 
tion entirely from a hostile witness is a pretty 
sure way to acquire a prejudiced view. But it 
goes on to say that, thirty years ago, the Japa¬ 
nese were strongly imbued with the Jo-i sen¬ 
timent in consequence of the teachings of Chi¬ 
nese books, whereas access to direct sources 
of information led to a complete change of 
mood. Is that so ? We were not aware that 


the Jo-i sentiment had its origin in the writings 
of Chinese authors. It is generally atiributed 
by historians to an entirely different source. At 
the same time we entirely agree with the Mai¬ 
nichi Shimbun that the Japanese ought to study 
Russia more closely and directly than by merely 
reading English works, which, it must be admit¬ 
ted, are usually tinged with hostility to Great 
Britain’s supposed rival in Asia. 


CUSTOMS RETURNS. 

The following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for May, showing the foreign trade of 
Japan for the month :— 

fXPORT8 AND IMPORT*. 

1890. I89I. 

SILVER YIN, SILVER YIN. 

Exports. 4,356,692.180 . 6,493,465.080 

Imports . 7,194,952.320 . .j,8-13,208.750 


t otal exports amt imports . 11.336673830 

Excess of exports . 1,650,256.330 

customs minis. bii.v.r yin. 

Ex P orts . *49 377 7'7 

Imports . 180,501.425 

Miscellaneous . 10,045.289 


Total. 339.924 431 

TOTAL VALU« OF EXPORTS lO AND IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS FORIION 
COUNTRIIS. 


United States of Ame¬ 
rica . 

Great Britain . 

Hongkong. 

Exports. 
Silver Yen. 

2,697,760.340 
704,141.260 
1,103,907.960 
381,301.460 
603,695.080 
1^9,989.040 

Imports. 
Sliver Yen. 

521,698.910 
».535.*" 59° 
326,180.370 
816,776.970 

Total. 
Silver Yen. 

3.210,459.350 
*.*39.45* 850 
1,430,088 330 
«.'99.°79-43° 
803,685,520 
575.9*9.36o 


Germany . 

395*94° 3 ao 


31,559.620 

187,064.010 
5,678 410 
62,365 900 
24,680.000 
43,958.500 
12,566.000 
29,668.940 
17.3S8.340 
10,089.000 

320,399.800 

37*>959-4*° 

Canada Sc other British 


97.H87.450 




Switzerland. 

37.143 610 

61,933.610 
53.°73 3 *o 
48,450.750 

Philippine Inlands. 

35,884.750 

2,226.670 

12,581.800 

668.340 

1,958.600 


*9,970.14° 



4.*7 a 5°° 

Holland. 

1.774-73° 

9i.*47-5 JO 

Denmark . 

Sweden & Norway ... 

Portugal . 

Peru . 

Other Countries. 

3,188.310 
1,639.440 
526.820 
408 600 

176.337-05° 

3,188.320 
'.639 440 
526.820 
408.600 

*67.584-57° 





TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FROM AND TO EACH PORT* 


F.xports. 
Silver Yen. 
3,506.800.950 

Imports. 
Silver Yen. 

Totals. 
Silver Yen. 







416,710.740 

485,036.440 

Nagasaki ... . 

251,710.120 
7,067.170 
38.677.060 
38,202.000 
989.230 
13,681.500 
107,786 350 
3,810.500 
1,736.130 
1,471.360 

*33.J°6-S*° 

Shimonoseki . 

60,143.090 

98,8 9 150 
38,202,000 


13,670.420 





107,786.250 



Idzugahara .. 

Shishimi . 

3.*7 s -*3° 

1,391. ICO 

484-73° 

5,004.360 

1,800.460 

1,611.850 

9.830 350 

63,683 030 

Specie and Bullion 

( Exports 
( Imports 


Total . 203.513380 

Excess of imports . 123,852.680 

VALU* OP EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY JAPANISI MERCHANTS AND 
GOV’RNMKNT. 

By Japanese Merchants [ f*P‘ >r } s . 582,070.180 

(Imports. 1,225.526750 

Imported by Government . 61,832.370 


THE TOKYO ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY. 

We described in a recent issue how the Mitsui 
Bussau Kwaisha, being unable to obtain re¬ 
payment of monies due to it by the Tokyo 
Electric Light Company, had instituted legal 
proceedings against the latter and attached its 
plant, sealing the machines; and how a novel 
feature had been introduced by the secret re¬ 
moval of the seals at the instance of officers 
of the Company. It is now staled that the 
breaking of the seals was perfectly open and 
above-board. The facts are that when the 
sealing of the machines was reported to Mr. 
Minakawa Shiro, Manager of the Electric 
Light Company, he hasiend at once to the 
place and removed the seals, so that the supply 
of electric light to the customers of the Com¬ 
pany was not interrupted. The Tokyo news¬ 
papers say that the directors of the Mitsui 
Bussau Kaisha were much incensed bv this con¬ 
duct, regarding it as contumelious towards the 
Court winch had granted the attachment, but 
Mr. Minakawa maintained that the procedure 
followed by the creditors had been faulty in 
practice and entirely wrong in principle. Iti 
what respect the practice erred we are not told, 


but the principle alleged was that the creditors 
had no right to inflict a needless injury on the 
property of the Company by stopping its busi¬ 
ness. Both sides were equally interested in 
avoiding anything prejudicial to the value of 
the Company’s assets, and nothing could be 
were prejudicial than to suddenly convert the 
Electric Light Company from an active, money- 
earning concern, into a bankrupt establishment 
with no property except the market value of its 
plant and buildings. It must be confessed 
that this view is sound in theory, but without 
knowing the whole history of the affair it is im¬ 
possible to form a conclusion. The directors 
of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha are not all likely 
to have behaved in a precipitate or imprudent 
manner. 


THE THREE DEPARTMENTS. 

At present the topic of discussion among ad¬ 
ministrative reformers in Japan is the sansho 
haishi-ron, or abolition of the three Departments. 
Members of the House of Peers are credited 
with the conception, and the three Departments 
are those of Education, of Communications, and 
of Agriculture and Commerce. How the func¬ 
tions now discharged by these Departments 
would be fulfilled in the event of the proposed 
abolition becoming an accomplished fact, we 
have not the least idea. The whole project 
seems vague in the extreme; so vague that one 
result of the reform (?) is described as a saving 
of twenty million yen annually, the total appro¬ 
priation on account of the three Departments ; 
from which estimate it may apparently be infer¬ 
red that the abolitionists consider the three De¬ 
partments wholly useless parts of the executive 
machine, and that in eliminating them they 
would not assign any portion of their duties 
to other officials. It is in the Kokumin-no- 
Tomo that we find the statement, and it seems 
to us worthy to be classed among the airy and 
impractical schemes that show how little the 
business of State administration is understood 
by some good folks. 


THE MINISTER PRESIDENT AND THE VICK- 
MIN1STBRS. 

The Jiyu has a story evidently taken from 
the repertoire where it keeps the pretty tales 
ventilated in its columns from time to time 
about Count Ito and others dignitaries of State 
against whom the Radicals entertain so strongly 
the proverbial grudge of the “outs” against the 
“ ins." It asserts that the Minister President of 
State recently assembled all the Vice-Ministers 
of the Departments and made them a speech 
consisting of one platitude and two injunctions. 
The platitude was that officials should discharge 
their duties with zeal and in such a manner as 
to assist their chiefs; the injuctions were, first 
that as the Government contemplates a large 
reduction of administrative expenditure this 
year, correspondingly increased activity will be 
required on the part of officials who remain ; 
and secondly, that when the Diet meets and 
when Vice-Ministers have to appear before it, 
they must act so as to strengthen the Govern¬ 
ment. Count Matsukata is further alleged to 
have pointed out that the reduction of admini¬ 
strative expenditure would disarm the Diet’s 
attacks in one direction, but that, inasmuch as 
the Government had already been assaulted 
with reference to the Olsu incident, it must 
expect to have this subject brought up again 
when Parliament re-assetnbles. The Jiyu 
speculates whether Count Malsukata s frequent 
references to the Diet are to be construed as an 
evidence of respect or of uneasiness, a some¬ 
what trivial and profitless line of conjecture, wet 
venture to think. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE TOKYO RICE EXCHANGE. 

It may well be supposed that Mr. Nakamura, 
President of the Tokyo Rice Exchange, is the 
object of a great deal journalistic attention at 
present. Investigations into the state of his re¬ 
sources are said to have revealed that he had 
speculated in various shares to the amount of 
over fourteen hundred thousand yen, and that, 
in connection with these transactions, he had in¬ 
curred losses amounting to seven hundred thou¬ 
sand. Mr. Nakamura must have been an ex- 
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ceedingly rash operator and phenomenally 
unfortunate into the bargain, if his opera¬ 
tions on ’Change resulted in a loss of fifty 
per cent, all round. We cannot recall any 
class of Japanese securities which suffered such 
large depreciation as fifty per cent, during 
the past four years, but that appears to have 
been the average fate of all the scrip in which 
Mr. Nakamura had the misfortune to deal, if 
we may credit this report. Various other de¬ 
tails of his properly and circumstances are 
given, but it seems unnecessary to re-produce 
them in the context of a statement so obviously 
incredible as the above. Meanwhile, Count 
Okuma and Mr. Kabayama are said to be in¬ 
teresting themselves actively in order to effect 
a satisfactory arrangement of Mr. Nakamura’s 
affairs, and the latest version is that a sum of 
less than seventy thousand yen will secure the 
Exchange against all loss. It will be remem¬ 
bered that from sixty to seventy thousand yen 
was the amount originally estimated by com¬ 
paring Mr. Nakamura’s available assets with the 
deficit said to exist in the funds controlled by 
him on account of the Exchange. There is 
therefore good reason to hope that this trouble, 
which threatened at first to be so serious, will 
he tided over without direct loss to the share¬ 
holders or brokers of the Exchange. 


FOREIGN MA>TKRS OF JAPANESE SHIPS. 

Thf. fact that Japanese Steam-ship Companies 
employ foreigners to command their vessels in 
so many cases, is attributed by the vernacular 
press, not to the superior skill of the foreigner 
as a navigator, but to the greater confidence 
placed by foreign merchants in ships so com¬ 
manded. A case illustrating this is quoted 
from the recent experiences of the Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha After the loss of the Takachiho 
Maru, the Company placed the Toshima 
Marti on the Vladivostock line as a substitute. 
The latter vessel was commanded by a Japanese, 
Mr. Sakai Chiukichi, who seemed a thoroughly 
competent officer, and the Japanese residents of 
Vladivostock were prepared to find the service 
continued bvthe Toshima Marti. Subsequently, 
however, she was replaced by the Higo Maru, 
Captain Thompsen, and it was found that the 
cargo obtained by the latter vessel greatly ex¬ 
ceeded that obtained by the former. No change 
in tradal conditions sufficient to account for 
such a difference had occurred, and an investi 
galion into the cause was accordingly under¬ 
taken, with the result that the increase of 
cargo appeared unmistakably attributable to the 
greater trust placed by shippers in a vessel 
having a foreign master. It is therefore con¬ 
cluded that even an inferior foreigner is better, 
from a pecuniary point of view, than an inferior 
Japanese. We do not see why these adjectives 
should be employed in slating the verdict, but 
they accord, doubtless, with the spirit of the 
lime.” 

Japan’s foreign policy. 


well be supposed that since Mr. Tanaka Shozo 
wields considerable influence in the ranks of the 
Kaishin-to , the Minister selected as the object 
of the first onset is Count Goto. Next on the 
list of statesmen to be assailed comes Mr. 
Mutsu. Apparently the chief consideration 
dictating this course of action is that the emi¬ 
nent and influential Ministers of Satsuma or 
Choshu extraction do not present an easy mark 
for the missiles of jheir opponents. Such a 
consideration seems superficial, however, for the 
avowed aim of the opposition is to overthrow 
the Sat-Cho combination. The campaign now 
said to be contemplated is too vicarious to be 
admired. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY ON STUDENTS’ 
DUELLING. 

The Emperor of Germany’s speech to the stu¬ 
dents of the Bonn University at the beer commers 
held to open the summer session, was as fol¬ 
low : — 

It is my firm cnviction that every youth who enters a corps or 
beerdrinking and duelling club will receive the true direction of 
his life from the spirit which prevails iu them. It is the best 
education which a young man can yet for his future life, and he 
who .scoffs at the German students’ corps does not penetrate their 
real meaning. I hope that as long as there are German corps 
students the spirit which is fostered in their corps and which is 
steeled by strength and courage will be preserved, and that yon 
will always take delight in handing the duelling-blade. There 
are many people who do not understand what our duels realiy 
mean, but that must not lead us astray. You and I, who have 
been corps students, know better than that. As in the Middle 
Aces manly strentlt and courage were steeled by the practice of 
jousting or tournaments, so the spirit and habits which are 
.required from membership of a corps furnish us with that degree 
of fortude which is necessary to us when we go out into the 
world and which will last as long as there are German universi¬ 
ties. You have been good enough to refer to my son (the Crown 
I’rince), and 1 give you my hearty thanks for doing so. I trust 
that the young man when he is advanced enough will matriculate 
here and join your clubs, and that he will then meet with the 
same kindly sentiments that were extended to me. And now a 
word to those young freshmen who are but beginning to lead a 
corps life. Train your courage, your discipline, and your obe¬ 
dience, without which we cannot as a State continue to live, and 
I trust that many officials and officers will emerge from your 
midst. 


GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 

The Official Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the weekended the 20th 
inst., as derived from die returns of the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama Special Bank:— 


Day 

Gold Coin. 
(Pcrje/i ico) 
Siver Yen. 

Pound Sterling 
(Per j£i) 
Siver Yen. 

15th. 


A.M. r .. 


16th. 137.000 .*'“• 6.3540 




.r.M. u 










The above averages 

show'for gold coin an in- 

crease in value of yen 0.567 

per cent., and for 

the pound sterling a 

decrease in value of yen 

0.0067 as compared with the 

previous week. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 

The amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
20th inst. were as follow:— 


The Mittken Shimbun, formerly the Rikken 
Jiytt Shimbun, gives an analysis of the sources 
of Japan’s foreign policy. Count Kuroda, it 
says, is responsible for three parts; Viscount 
Yenomoto for two and a half; the Cabinet in a 
body, for four and a half; and the remainder 
emanates from Count Ito and the Electric Count, 
as Count Inouje is now called. What the “ re¬ 
mainder" may be we should like to know, 
since without that knowledge it is difficult to 
discover how these figures are to stand as 
percentages. At any rale it seems to us that 
a grave omission has been made. Our con¬ 
temporary ought surely to have added that 
journalistic imagination is responsible for about 
as many parts as the aggregate attributed to 
Count Kuroda, Viscount Yenomoto, and the 
Cabinet, taken together. 


THE “ KAISHIN-TO.” 

The Kaishtn Party, according to the Kokkai 
Shimbun, seeing how utterly futile have been 
the atlempts of the Radicals to shake the Cabi¬ 
net, are resolved to concentrate their own forces 
against one particular Minister of State, instead 
of essaying to attack the whole body. It may 


ClINVIRTIM-g Nous. RBSBHVKk and Skcukiiic*, 

Y bn. Ybn. 

Not"* issued ..93.9118,536 | Gold coin and bullion. 35,810,544 


Silver coin and bullion. 31,904,694 

Public Loan Ronds. 15,470,450 

Treasury Hills . — 

Government Hills. 33,000,000 

Other securities . 3,965,515 

Commercial llillt. 7.853,355 


93.9 S 8,536 ‘ 93.9*8.536 

Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 4,857,443 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
22,000,000 has been transferred on loan to the 
Government, and yen 67,131,093 is in actual cir¬ 
culation, the latter showing an increase of yen 
531,355 as compared with yen 66,599,738 at 
the end of the previous week. 


ARRIVAL OF FOREIGN HORSES. 

The steamer Pemptos, which arrived here re¬ 
cently, brought a pair of trotting stallions bred 
by Hornsby Bros., of Emminence, Kentucky, 
whose stud has some of the finest strains of 
trotting stock in America. One stallion is 
two and the other three years old. By the same 
steamer there came a handsome brown running- 
mare bv the same breeders, six years old, 
the winner of several races; a span of large 
black driving horses, five years old, a 2.30 


single trotting gelding, six years old, and a ches- 
nut saddle horse. The slock was landed in good 
condition considering the long and stormy 
passage of 22 days. 

YOKOHAMA FIRE BRIGADE. 

The annual meeting of the Yokohama Fire 
Brigade is announced to be held on 'Monday 
next, when some important changes will pro¬ 
bably be effected. We understand that an en¬ 
tire reorganization will be shortly brought about 
in the constitution of the brigade, and that 
a London fireman of experience, who has serv¬ 
ed for a number of years under Captain Shaw, 
has been engaged, and will shortly take over 
charge of the Fire Brigade in Yokohama. The 
only change to be regretted is the retirement of 
Mr. James Walter, who had rendered such 
valuable service to this community for a great 
number of years. 

NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA. 

Important changes are to be effected in the Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha, by which the services of the 
following foreign employes of the company will 
be dispensed with, and their posts given to 
Japanese:—Mr. S. D. Hepburn, manager of 
the Yokohama branch ; Mr. F. Plate, manager 
of the Kobe branch ; Mr. E. H. Duns, manager 
of the Nagasaki branch ; and Mr. J. W. Graham, 
manager of the Shanghai branch.— JijiShimpo. 

SCHOONER ON TUB BREAKWATER. 

On Thursday morning shortly after eight o'clock 
a small Japanese schooner, when making for the 
harbour, ran on the breakwater. The Mottocacy 
sent a launch to ascertain ii she was damaged, 
and found she was not making much water. 
The P. and O. launch tried to tow her off, but 
was unsuccessful. She was eventually got off 
at high tide in the afternoon after discharging 
her cargo (which was salt), and is now making 
but little water. 


BURGLARY. 

An attempt was made on Sunday night or early 
on Monday morning to rob the store of the 
London and New York Tailoring Co., No. 100. 
The thieves entered the workshop at the back, 
to which it is thought they gained access from 
the oui-houses of the Parsonage. They were, 
however, foiled in their efforts to effect an 
entrance into the shop, so solaced themselves 
with two pairs of scissors and decamped. 

DEATH BY DROWNING. 

On Sunday morning at daybreak the dead 
body of M. Tausey, a saloon keeper, at No. 81, 
was found on the beach near the boat-house. 
The face was cut a good deal, probably from the 
body beating on the stones, and one shoe was 
missing, the body otherwise being fully dressed. 
The deceased, we learn, was seen on Saturday 
night at ten o’clock near the Grand Hotel. 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Hirayama Narinobu, Private Secretary of 
the Minister of State for Finance and of the 
Minister President of State, has been appointed 
Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, vice Mr. Su, 
who proceeds as Governor to Hyogo ; and Mr. 
Yamawaki Gen, a Councillor of the Legislative 
Bureau, has been gazetted chief of that Bureau. 


A PLUCKY CANTONESE WOMAN. 

It was reported at Kiukiang that the Cantonese 
wife of Mr. Green, the Custom House officer at 
Wusueh, defended her home with a Japanese 
sword, and killed four of the Chinese assailants 
before she was herself overpowered and mur¬ 
dered.— N. C. Daily Neivs. 


Residents on the Bluff complain of the impor¬ 
tunities of two foreigners, who are supposed to 
be collecting money for some religious order, 
but they do not make themselves well under¬ 
stood nor do they appear to have any consular 
or other recommendation to the consideration 
of the charitable, and their manner and ap¬ 
pearance are very much against them. 

A Kobe telegram to the Jiji Shimpo reports 
that Tsuda Sauzo will be conveyed from that 
port on the 24th instant to Sorachi in the Waka- 
noura Maru. 
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MR. OKI MORI KATA. 

- -♦- 

T HE EMPEROR has been pleased to 
pardon Mr. OKI MORIKATA, who was 
removed from his post as Governor of Shiga 
Prefecture in consequence of the Otsu 
outrage. In the Official Gazette a brief 
intimation of the act of clemency is made 
through the Minister President of State. 
It will be remembered that the CZARE¬ 
VITCH twice intervened on behalf of Mr. 
Oki, and that, on the second occasion 
when travelling with the EMPEROR by train 
from Kyoto to Kobe, His Imperial High¬ 
ness urged that Governor OKI, having 
been but a few hours in office when the 
outrage was committed, could scarcely 
be held responsible. To this the Em¬ 
peror replied that however short an 
official’s tenure of office may have been, 
he must bear all the responsibilities of 
his position. Nevertheless, there can be 
no doubt that the request of the CZA¬ 
REVITCH carried weight, for whereas not 
only the removal of Governor OKI but also 
his degradation are understood to have 
been originally contemplated, the latter 
punishment was ultimately omitted. Ac¬ 
cording to the Mainichi Shimbun , the 
CZAREVITCH did not confine his kindly 
efforts to these two interventions. He 
also instructed the Russian Representa¬ 
tive to take an early opportunity of ad¬ 
dressing His Majesty again Oil the sub¬ 
ject, and our contemporary refers the par¬ 
don now gazetted to the efforts of M. 
ScHfeVlTCH. Next to the act of Tsuda 
SANZO himself no incident of the whole 
affair produced such a painful impression 
on the foreign public as the removal of 
Governor OKI, and we are extremely re¬ 
luctant to accept the explanation now 
offered by the Mainichi Shimbun. It is 
far more satisfactory to assume that the 
removal of Governor OKI was, from the 
first, a mere formality, and that no inten¬ 
tion existed of allowing the unhappy in¬ 
cident to injure his official career. We 
are unable to perceive any principle of 
justice in accordance with which re¬ 
sponsibility for Tsuda’S crime could be 
imposed on the Governor of the Prefecture 
where the affair occurred. Had Mr. OKI 
been ten years Governor of Shiga, in¬ 
stead of ten hours, there would have 
been the same difficulty in connecting 
him with the act, though his punish¬ 
ment might have appeared less startling. 
In China, indeed, the principle of admini¬ 
stration suffers no discrimination to be 
exercised in regard to the responsibility 
of local officials towards the Central Go¬ 
vernment, but the Chinese system provides 
peculiar compensations in other respects, 
and people cannot fail to be surprised that 
in Japan, where these compensations do 
not exist, the bonds of responsibility 
should nevertheless be drawn with Chi¬ 
nese rigour. Despite the Mainichi Shim¬ 
bun s analysis, we are disposed, therefore, 
to conclude that Governor OKI’S official 


pardon would have been granted as a 
matter of simple justice. At the same 
time the kind offices said to have been 
exercised by the CZATEVITCH and the 
Russian Representative are worthy of the 
forbearance and friendliness exhibited by 
Russia throughout this affair. What 
has to be now regretted is that the 
pardon of Mr. SAITO, the Chief of the 
Shiga Police, continues deferred. Had 
there been any tittle of evidence to show 
that Tsuda Sanzo’S condition was such 
as to suggest doubts, however slight, of 
his trustworthiness or sanity, the Chief of 
Police might fairly be held responsible 
for not having entertained and given 
effect to these doubts. But TSUDA was 
in every respect an exemplary official. 
Self-contained, attentive to duty, thrifty 
and uniformly sober, with fifteen years’ 
service and a decoration for bravery in 
the field, he was precisely the man to 
be chosen for a duty of the nature assign¬ 
ed to him on the nth of May. No chief 
would have been justified in distrusting 
such a subordinate. That the Chief of the 
Shiga Police should have been deposed 
and degraded for trusting him, is a mys¬ 
tery not to be solved by any ordinary 
process of reasoning, or reconciled with any 
common principles of justice. We would 
fain see the unfortunate Mr. SAITO restor¬ 
ed to the office which he had reached by 
patient and meritorious services, and from 
which he was degraded in consequence of 
an incident beyond human sagacity to 
foresee or prevent. 


COUNT OKUMA AND THE “ KOKKAI!' 
-+- 

W ITH singular persistence the Kokkai 
continues its attacks upon Count 
OKUMA. It commenced the campaign by 
asserting that the Count, when he presided 
over the Foreign Office, purchased large 
quantities of land in view of the accom¬ 
plishment of Treaty Revision, which event 
was expected by ignorant people to exer¬ 
cise a strong influence on the price of 
real estate. Treaty Revision having fail¬ 
ed, however, the anticipated appreciation 
of values did not ensue, and land having 
since then fallen steadily owing to general 
commercial depression, Count OKUMA, 
according to the Kokkai, found himself 
some five hundred thousand yen to the 
bad. The patent absurdity of supposing 
that a statesman so thoroughly acquainted 
with the situation as Count OKUMA, could 
be led away by the silly fancy that the 
inauguration of mixed residence would 
materially effect the price of land, pro¬ 
bably became plain to the Kokkai after a 
time, for it changed its ground, and has 
now published a story the gist of which is 
that Count OKUMA made a heavy loss by 
speculating in shares of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. We learn for the first time from 
the columns of the Kokkai that the Mexi¬ 
can Government offered a subsidy of a 
million and a half dollars annually to the 


Japan Mail Steamship Company provided 
that the latter would establish a line of 
steamers between this empire and Mexico. 
Everybody except the Kokkai must be 
astonished by this intelligence. Count 
OKUMA, however, is supposed to have 
know'll it in 1889, and to have bought a 
number of the Steamship Company’s 
shares at their highest figure, 96, expecting 
that when the Mexican* subsidy came to 
be received the shares would rise twenty 
or thirty per cent. Such statements in the 
columns of a leading Japanese newspaper 
make one rub one’s eyes in amazement. 
The truth about the Mexican affair, as all 
those directly concerned in it are well 
aware, w'as that the Mexican Government 
originally offered to subsidize a line of 
steamers between Mexico and the Orient, 
touching at Japan, provided that the ships 
were Mexican vessels flying the Mexican 
flag, and provided that the service was 
started within two years. Out of this 
offer there grew an unofficial proposal to 
Japan which turned out to be a mere fiasco, 
and which never impressed serious people 
in the slightest degree. Subsequently 
another project was mooted in this country, 
its basis being the chimera that Mexican 
silver would come to Japan to be minted if 
ships were available for its transport, but 
we need scarcely say that this scheme found 
its way immediately to the Foreign Office 
pigeon-holes. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the foundation of the Kokkai’s tale 
is a pure myth. A double-barrelled' story 
of such a nature is convenient, for while, on 
the one hand, it enables the Kokkai to 
represent Count OKUMA as a wild specula¬ 
tor crippled with debts, it provides, on the 
other, a weapon for attacking the Govern¬ 
ment, since the latter is charged with 
endeavouring to destroy Count OKUMA 
politically by urging the Bank to which 
he is indebted to press him mercilessly 
for payment. So far, indeed, does the 
Kokkai carry its disingenuous role that 
it pretends to remind the Cabinet Mini¬ 
sters of their old relations with Count 
OKUMA, and to upbraid them for cruel con¬ 
duct toward a man who worked hand and 
glove with them twenty years ago. What 
is to be said of such journalism ? Hardly, 
we think, in the whole history of Japanese 
newspapers are there to be found two in¬ 
cidents so disgraceful as the Nippon's 
action in the Tei affair and this reckless 
attempt of the Kokkai to traduce Count 
OKUMA. The Count himself can afford to 
treat a slanderer so extravagant with 
quiet contempt, but surely that cannot be 
a wholesome state of affairs which permits 
newspapers to exercise license of such a 
gross and unprincipled character. We are 
constrained to think that the laissez-faire 
laissez-aller principle is carried too far 
in Japan. It is certainly an excellent 
habit in many respects to go through 
the world minding one’s own business 
and leaving other folks to settle their 
own. But the principle, pushed to ex- 
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tremes such as it seems to reach in Japan, 
is inconsistent with the growth of anything 
like active and wholesome public opinion. 
It leads inevitably to a state of indifference 
and narrowness of moral vision, among 
the results of which are the toleration ex¬ 
tended to the soshi and the apathy shown 
towards escapades like those of the Nip¬ 
pon and the Kokkai. If people had a larger 
conception of their responsibilities as units 
of the nation and of society, they would 
not suffer over-grown school-boys to con¬ 
vert the political arena into a Donnybrook 
Fair, neither would they be content to 
shrug their shoulders and pass on the other 
side of the way when a newspaper deli¬ 
berately sets itself to traduce a public man. 
It is true, indeed, that in the presence of 
this insouciant mood libels like those of 
the Kokkai produce a correspondingly tri¬ 
vial effect. But moral anaesthesis, how¬ 
ever convenient it may be under certain 
circumstances, is essentially characteristic 
of inferior beings. In Japan's wholesale 
process of grafting the new upon the old, 
some anomalies are bound to make their 
appearance, and newspapers should labour 
to remedy this state of affairs instead of 
regarding it as an opportunity for license. 

THE JA PA NESE GO VERNMENTA ND 
THE OTSU INCIDENT. 

■ -♦- 

I N a recent issue we had occasion to al¬ 
lude to an extraordinary tale circulated 
by an English local journal of Kobe with 
reference to action falsely attributed to the 
Russian Representative in Tokyo. In 
making the correction we expressed sur¬ 
prise that any journalist should employ 
his columns for the purpose of publishing 
stories the effects of which can only be 
mischievous, and the details of which are 
obviously inconsistent with reasonable 
probability. A feeling of still greater as¬ 
tonishment is excited by an article pub¬ 
lished on the 23rd instant in an English 
newspaper of this Settlement. The pur¬ 
pose of the writer is to prove that, in 
dealing with the complications growing 
out of the Otsu affair, the Japanese Go¬ 
vernment showed culpable indifference to 
the national dignity, and the Russian 
Representative marked unconcern for the 
friendly relations between his country and 
Japan. The attempted demonstration is 
founded on two classes of arguments, ex¬ 
pressions of opinion and statements of 
alleged facts. To the former category be¬ 
long assertions that the Emperor of Japan 
“ waived his dignity ” when he proceeded 
from Tokyo to Kyoto to visit the wounded 
Czarevitch, and that His Majesty 
“sunk the proper dignity pertaining to 
the occupant of a throne ” when he con¬ 
sented to lunch with the Russian PRINCE 
Imperial on board the latter’s ship. Both 
of these incidents are described in lan¬ 
guage plainly intended to bring the acts 
of the Japanese Sovereign into contempt. 
We are told that HlS MAJESTY “ bustled 


down to Otsu to wait upon the young into contempt, to injure the friendly rela- 

Russian Prince,” and that when the Em- tions between this State and a neighbour- 

PEROR invited the CZAREVITCH to partake ing empire, and to educate among the 

of his hospitality, “ HlS MAJESTY’S pro- people discontent and umbrage against 

ferred civility was declined, and he was their rulers. 

informed instead that the PRINCE would ■ ■ - ■ 

entertain the Sovereign of Japan at THE ERI SILK OF ASSAM. 

tiffin afloat.” Writing so reckless of effect -- 

and so careless of truth needs no explicit A S everything relating to silk is of in¬ 
condemnation. That the EMPEROR of L~\ terest in this country, the record of 
Japan should have proceeded in person to the efforts being made by the local govern- 
visit his Imperial guest, who had been the ment of Assam to improve and bring into 
victim of a cruel outrage within HlS Ma- commercial favour the peculiar silk known 
JESTY’S dominions and while guarded as eri silk, cannot fail to attract attention 
by HlS Majesty’s officials, was an act of here as elsewhere in countries in which 
common humanity, to say nothing of the silk is a staple. A report of Mr. DARRAH, 
dictates of hospitality or the promptings the Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
of international amity. To have remained ment of Assam, published recently at 
coldly in Tokyo under the circumstances Shilloiig, places several facts at our dis- 
would have been to fail altogether in the posal. The report itself is a lengthy and 
duties of civilized intercourse, and none ill-digested document, as such official publi- 
would have been louder in their denuncia- cations, especially in India, have a knack of 
tions of such discourteous apathy than the being ; but the gist of the whole will he 
critics who now pretend that the standard found in the following abstract, 
of kingly dignity has been lowered by the The eri silk of Assam is the product of 
gracious act of a humane and hospitable a poiyvoltine worm known as the pliilo- 
sovereign. As for HlS MAJESTY’S visit to samia ricini, which feeds on the castor- 
the CZAREVITCH Oil board ship, it has al- oil plant and the keseru tree {heteropanaoc 
ready been officially stated that the medi- fragrans). The worm derives both its 
cal advisers of the wounded PRINCE forbade scientific and its vulgar name from its 
him to undertake the fatigue and excite- attachment to the castor-oil plant called 
ment of landing. If the Imperial host and eri in Assamese, and is reared entirely in- 
his guest were to meet again before the doors. The castor-oil plant grows abund- 
CZAREVITCII left Japan, the only course was antly in the ryot’s garden, springing up 
for the EMPEROR to accept the PRINCE’S from dropped seed in every little patch of 
hospitality, and we can only marvel at unoccupied land around his house. The 
thesingular bias which professes to consider tending of the worms devolves principally 
that the prestige of the Throne was com- upon the women of the family, and goes 
promised by a choice so natural and so on all the year round. As many as eight 
kindly as that made by the EMPEROR broods can be obtained in twelve months, 
under these conditions. It was by no but the number actually reared never 
means the first occasion of HlS Ma- exceeds five or six, and depends a good 
JESTY’S visiting foreign Princes on board deal upon - the quantity of food which 
their ships in Japanese waters, but even chance has provided, since no care is 
though no precedents existed, the nature taken to ensure a supply by planting out 
of the case would have amply warranted trees. The autumn, winter, and spring 
exceptional procedure. broods, spinning their cocoons in No- 

Turning from expressions of opinion to vember, February, and May respectively, 
statements of alleged facts, we find several are chiefly destined for use, and of these 
astounding assertions, as that the Japa- the spring cocoons are the most nume- 
nese Minister of Foreign Affairs was rous, and yield the largest quantity of 
most unceremoniously refused audience of silk. The broods of the rainy months are 
the CZAREVITCH when he had journeyed reared for the purpose of perpetuating the 
expressly from Kyoto to Kobe to pay his stock. But both breeding and spinning, 
respects to the PRINCE, and that the Rus- to a greater or less extent, go on all the 
sian Representative in Tokyo subsequently year round. Cocoons reserved for breed- 
procured the removal of the Minister by ing are placed in a round basket woven of 
declining to continue diplomatic relations bamboo, with a narrow mouth, and are 
with him. On the strength of this evi- hung up in the house out of the way of 
deuce the Japanese Government is accused rats and insects. After about 15 days in 
of “ pusillanimity in sacrificing Viscount the hot season, and 20 to 30 days in the 
AOKI to propitiate the Russian Envoy,” and colder months, the moths emerge, and are 
the Russian Representative is held up as allowed to move about in the basket for 
behaving in a manner inconsistent with four-and-twenty hours. The females, dis- 
every acknowledged principle of interna- tinguished by their larger body and broad- 
tional etiquette. Few persons will be er and flatter abdomen, are then tied to 
found, we imagine, to credit such obviously pieces of reed or ulu grass by a ligature 
wild canards, and fewer still to approve of passing under the shoulder joint of a pair 
the conduct of a foreign newspaper pub- of wings on one side of the body' only', 
lished in Japan which deliberately endeav- leaving the pair of wings on the other side 
ours to bring the Sovereign of the country free. The moths will thus be tied to a 
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piece of reed two feet long. The males, 
though left at liberty, do not attempt to 
fly away, but remain with the females, to 
which they have attached themselves, until 
the latter have laid their eggs, when the 
males depart. If some of the females, as 
may easily happen for want of any criterion 
of sex in the cocoon, are unprovided with 
males, they are exposed on the eaves of 
the house in the evening, and are visited 
by any stray males that may be in the 
vicinity. The female lays about 200 eggs 
in three days, and the life of the moth lasts 
a day or two longer. The eggs are picked 
off the straws, wrapped in a piece of cloth, 
and hung up in the house. The period of 
hatching varies according to the season : 
with an average temperature of 83° F., it 
has been found not to exceed a week, but 
in the winter it is about 15 days, and in 
the months of medium temperature 9 or 
10 days is the usual term. When the eggs 
begin to hatch, the cloth is opened, and 
tender leaves of the castor-plant, previous¬ 
ly crushed between the fingers to render 
them still softer, are supplied to the young 
worms for food, and subsequently they are 
transferred to a bamboo tray suspended in 
a place of safety. As the worms grow 
stronger, older leaves are given to them t 
Their supply of food is occasionally inter¬ 
cepted by swarms of caterpillars appear¬ 
ing on the castor-oil plant about June. It 
is at seasons like these that the leaves of 
a variety of trees are used as substitutes 
for the favourite food of the worm. Large 
numbers of worms are lost by disease, of 
which neither the nature nor the remedy 
is known, but which probably has its 
origin in uncleanliness. The native ac¬ 
count of the disease is simply that the 
worm ceases to eat and withers away. I 
The ichneumon fly is a deadly enemy. Its! 
bite, which leaves a black mark, usually 
proves fatal to the worm at the next 
moulting; and if the wound has been in¬ 
flicted after the last moulting, the worm 
spins a smaller cocoon, and dies before it 
is completed, leaving the eggs of the fly 
to hatch inside the cocoon. Rats are still 
more destructive, sometimes sweeping off 
an entire brood in a single night. The 
number of moultings is four. The cater¬ 
pillar is first about a quarter of an inch in 
length, and appears of a blackish yellow 
colour. As it increases in size, it becomes 
orange with small black spots on each of 
the twelve rings which form its body. 
The head, claws, and holders are black ; 
after the second moulting, they change 
to orange; and the colour of the body 
gradually becomes lighter, in some ap¬ 
proaching to white, in others to green; 
the black spots also gradually approxi¬ 
mate to the colour of the body. After 
the fourth or last moulting, the colour 
is a dirty white or a dark green. After 
the final moulting, the worms are trans¬ 
ferred from the tray to forked twigs of 
the castor-oil plants, with the leaves on 
suspended across a piece of reed. As 


the worms attain maturity, they cease to 
feed, and crawl to the top of the fork ; and 
if held up to the ear, and gently rolled 
between the fingers, their bodies emit a 
crackling or rustling sound. They are 
now placed on a bundle of dried plantain- 
leaves, or branches of trees with the 
withered leaves attached, and this also, 
like the feeding-tray, is suspended from 
the roof within doors. Here they begin 
to spin, usually on the same day, and not 
unfrequently two worms will select the 
same leaves as their covert, and join their 
cocoons together. The time occupied 
in spinning is three to six days. A com¬ 
plete cycle of the insect may be as long 
as twelve weeks in winter, or as short 
as six weeks in summer, while in the 
intermediate months it varies between 
these extremes. The dimensions of a 
full-sized cocoon are about ».| inch in 
length by f inch in diameter. The cocoon 
without the chrysalis weighs five grains. 
It is destitute of floss. Its proper colour 
is white, but a large proportion of the 
cocoons are of a dark brick-red colour, for 
which it is difficult to account. Worms of 
the same brood, fed on the same leaves, 
will produce dark and light cocoons indif¬ 
ferently. The dark colour can be purged 
away by boiling the cocoon in alkali water. 
It is said that in some places where cocoons 
are sold the white cocoons are sorted out, 
and command a higher price. There is 
reason to believe that, with proper care in 
providing the worms with suitable shelter 
for spinning, the proportion of white 
cocoons could be increased, and the quality 
also of the silk could be improved. In 
preparing the cocoons for use, the first 
step is to destroy the life in the chrysalis. 
For this purpose exposure to the sun dur¬ 
ing one or two days is usually sufficient, 1 
and this is the method preferred by the 
cultivators as enabling them to keep the 
cocoons longer, and avoiding the dis¬ 
colouration which is caused by fire. When 
fire has to be employed, it is applied under 
bamboo trays, upon which the cocoons are 
placed. Cocoons intended for immediate 
use are boiled for two or three hours in an 
alkaline solution of the ashes of the plan¬ 
tain stem in water, which serves the double 
purpose of killing the chrysalis and soften¬ 
ing the cocoon. Usually, however, the 
cultivator keeps his cocoon until he has a 
stock sufficiently large to make it worth his 
while to begin to spin. He then boils them 
in this solution. In this way cocoons seve¬ 
ral years old, if they have been kept un¬ 
injured, can be softened and rendered 
capable of spinning. After this process, 
the cocoons are opened, and the chrysalis 
is extracted ; they are next washed white, 
slightly kneaded in the hand, dried in the 
sun, and are then ready for use. The eri 
cocoon has been successfully reeled in 
Italy, and experiments have shown that it 
can be reeled in India, but the only method 
employed by the cultivator is that of spin¬ 
ning off the silk by hand. At the time of 


spinning, the empty cocoons are placed in 
an earthen bowl containing water, with 
which a little cowdung is sometimes mixed. 
Each cocoon is taken up separately, and 
the silk is drawn off in a coarse thread, 
nearly as thick as twine. Uniformity of 
thickness is roughly preserved by rubbing 
the thread between the finger and thumb, 
and in this way also new cocoons are joined 
on. It is said that six spinners can spin 
about 8 oz. of thread in a day, consuming 
1,200, to 1,500 cocoons. The most im¬ 
portant fabrics woven from the thread are 
waistcloths and sheets. The latter are 
large pieces of cloth about 6 to 7 yards 
long, by 4 to 4^ feet in width, and their 
price varies from Rs. 7 to Rs. 20, accord¬ 
ing to quality. The cloth is often extreme¬ 
ly coarse, and of a dark colour and open 
texture, but it is always very durable, and 
the texture grows closer by weaving, as 
the nap or floss rubbed off the thread 
serves to fill the interstices. A superior 
piece of eri cloth, on the other hand, is 
nearly as white as linen, and fine enough 
to make a travelling dress for a lady. 
One excellent quality of these fabrics is 
their exceeding durability. An ordin¬ 
ary piece of cloth is reckoned to last 
thirty years. Until recently the trade 
was mainly local in that region of India, 
but it now extends to England, where 
the demand is increasing, owing to the 
discovery of machinery adapted for utiliz¬ 
ing the cocoon, which practically cannot 
be reeled, but must be spun. 

Since 1886 successive experiments have 
been made at the expense of the Govern¬ 
ment to make eri silk a commercial com¬ 
modity. Mr. Darrah says he is of opinion 
that the silk has great possibilities, al¬ 
though all these experiments have failed. 
He believes the culture can be conducted 
on a commercial scale, and that the time 
will come when much capital will be em¬ 
barked in it, and when it will form one of 
the most important staples of Assam. 
The climate is ideal for the growth of 
silk. The food of the worm is almost a 
weed in many parts of the province, and 
actually a weed in others. The worm is 
exceedingly prolific and the labour re¬ 
quired for rearing it is such as can be 
given by decrepit and infirm members 
of the community. This sort of labour 
exactly suits the Assamese, to whom even 
the light work of a tea-garden is repug¬ 
nant. The produce required needs no 
skill in the handling ; reelers are not want¬ 
ed ; nothing but the empty shell from 
which the chrysalis has been extracted or 
the moth has escaped is asked for in Eng¬ 
land, and for this commodity the demand 
far exceeds the supply. It is difficult to 
imagine a combination of circumstances 
which promise better for the commercial 
success of any commodity, and if a small 
amount of capital were to be invested in 
this enterprise by a man who was prepared 
to watch closely all details, to live on the 
spot with his castor-oil plants, to record 
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carefully all facts, however unimportant 
apparently, connected with his experi¬ 
ment, there is no doubt that he would 
inaugurate an industry capable of render¬ 
ing profitable again the land of many an 
exhausted tea-garden in Assam. For this 
purpose Mr. DARRAH gives various de¬ 
tailed directions with which, however, we 
are not concerned here. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sin,—Some time ago lliere appeared ill the 
Mail a severe criticism of a lelter written by a 
Japanese lawyer in reply to the printed requests 
tor information about land-tenure issued under 
the auspices of the Asiatic Society. 

The discourtesy of the reply was, in my humble 
opinion, entiiely justified. The Society has issued 
a demand that three hundred complicated legal 
questions be answered, that maps and documents 
of all soils be collected and forwarded, that 
mannsciipt, to the amount of many hundred folio 
pages, be written for their benefit—without one 
cent of compensation, except a mention of the 
winker's name. However praiseworthy the object 
of the undertaking, the methods followed seem to 
me both logically and morally unjust. I certainly 
should never dieam of asking any Japanese to do 
one hundredth pait of the work without ample 
compensation. Some of the information demand¬ 
ed, such as the personal history of Daimyos, 
would require much reseatch and time. Nor is it 
reasonable or right to ask for maps and legal 
documents from the Japanese without paying for 
them. Irritable answers to such lequesls may be 
natuially expected; and the making of such re¬ 
quests, in the name of any society, however learn¬ 
ed, is apt to create in Japanese minds an ex- 
aggerated idea of foreign selfishness, and little 
lespect for the Society itself. 

I am. Sir, 

One who received the Circular. 

June 15th, 1891. 


CHRISTIAN “SCIENTIFIC” METHODS. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,— Mr. Tyng, in his reply to my criticisms 
on Professor Howard, seems to misapprehend the 
points I put with reference to the wiitings of the 
early Fathers and their bearing upon New Testa¬ 
ment ciilicisrn and Christian “evidences,” and it 
may be well to restate the nigument bi iefly as 
follows:—The New Testament, the story of Christ, 
and the doctrines associated therewith, are, in the 
opinion of competent scholats, compilations from 
many sources, and developments or corruptions of 
older philosophies, in which Greek and Hebrew 
learning mingled with legend and tradition, and 
became the foundation of a system and a liteiatuie 
which only took form and shape as we now have it 
at the end of the second ccututy; and especially 
that our Four Gospels were not the work of the 
writes whose names they bear, but were compiled at 
a much later date from eailier and varying autho¬ 
rities who are continually referred to by the early 
Fathers. Only by this means it is considered 
possible to account for the many and diverging 
characteristics of what ultimately came to be called 
Clu istianity. 

It used to be held that the nearer we got back 
to the supposed days of Christ, the nearer should 
we be to beholding what the Church of Christ 
flight to be, and Christian sects have sometimes 
prefixed the word “primitive” to their distinctive 
names, apparently quite in ignorance that “primi¬ 
tive” Clu istians differed far more in essentials from 
each other than do the most diverse sects of 
Christians to day. 

Mr. Tyng seems to think that if he can produce 
from the early Fathers a certain number of quota¬ 
tions more or less resembling our present Gospels, 
he thereby establishes the fact that those eatly 
Fathers were acquainted with our New Testament in 
its present form, whereas they really prove some¬ 
thing very different—namely, that as these quo¬ 
tations differ sometimes most strikingly from our 
ex! < ’• >spels, the writers were evidently quo- 

and quite different authorities, 
will best explain what I mean. 
• at Shakespeare in constructing 


in some instances simply casting the actual lan¬ 
guage of his authorities into poetic form. Now 
suppose we were to find a wiiter of the sixteenth 
centiny quoting from an unknown source a phiase 
or incident which Shakespeare, with a few verbal 
alterations, had incorporated into one of his woiks, 
would “one or two coincidences” or “ points of 
1 esemblance ” be a proof that the sixteenth-century 
writer was acquainted with the works of the 
seventeenth century Shakespeare? The answer is 
easy as regards Shakespeare simply because we 
have contemporary evidence for the period in 
which he lived; yet it is quite within the bounds of 
probability that contemporary evidence may in 
the course of ages disappear, and the question as 
to what century his works belong may have to be 
settled by the very method in which criticism is 
now settling the age of the writings in our New 
Testament. 

But on Mr. Tyng’s method, we should then 
decide that Shakespeare must have preceded 
the sixteenth century writer who has “ one or two 
coincidences” or “points of resemblance” with 
him. Thus he quotes certain words of Alhena- 
goras which that wiiter refers to the “ Logos,” and 
which taken by themselves seem to be quotations 
from the New Testament, but omits to mention 
that in the same work Athenagoras cites other 
sayings of the “Logos” which differ materially 
from or are not to be found in our Gospels. Fo 
example, Mr. Tyng quotes from Athenagoras and 
refers to Matt. v. 28, the sentence, “ For he that 
lookelh on a woman to lust after her hath com¬ 
mitted adultery ah eady in his heart.” Standing 
by itself, this certainly looks like a quotation ; but 
then Athenagoras continues, “ The Logos again 
says to us, ‘ If any one kiss a second time, be 
cause it has given pleasure, he sins,’ adding, 

“ Therefore the kiss, or rather the salutation, 
should be given with the great care, since if there 
lie mixed with it the least defilement of thought, it 
excludes us from eternal life.’ ” Is this also a quo 
lalion from the New Testament P' If not, why should 
the first sentence quoted be refeired thereto? 
Surely it is clear that Athenagoras was quoting 
from an authority which, though certainly not our 
present New Testament, may very probably have 
liave been one of the writings upon which it was 
based; but if this be admitted, away goes the 
claim that our present gospels aie either divinely 
inspiied or written by the men whese names they 
bear. 

I do not suppose Mr. Tyng will deny that 
there aie Gospels quoted by name by the early 
Fathers which, though they have not survived, 
yet seem to have been regarded with equal re¬ 
verence to that paid today to our present 
Gospels. As the author of “Supernatural Re¬ 
ligion” says, even slight vai ialions are very 
important in connection with the question as to 
the souice from which quotations aie derived, and 
he gives as illustrations the following “ The pas¬ 
sage, ‘See thou say nothing to any man, but go 
thy way, shew thyself to the priest,’occun ing in 
a woik like the Homilies, would, supposing our 
second Gospel no longer extant, be referred to 
Matthew vilt. 4, with which it entirely agrees, 
with the exception of its containing the one extra 
word ‘nothing.’ It, however, actually corresponds 
with Maik 1. 44, though not with our first Gospel. 
Then again, supposing that our first Gospel had 
shared the fate of so many others of the 7ro\\o! of 
Luke (1. 1), and in some early woik the following 
passage were found : * A prophet is not with¬ 

out honour except in his own country and 
his own house,’ this passage would undoubt¬ 
edly be claimed by apologists as a quotation 
from Maik vi. 4, and as proving the existence 
and use of that Gospel. The omission of the 
words ‘and among his own kin’ would, at first, be 
explained as meie abbreviation, or defect of me¬ 
mory; but on the discovery that pail or all of 
these woids aie omitted fiom some MSS-, that, 
for instance, the phrase is erased from the oldest 
copy known, the Codex Sinniticus, the derivation 
from the second Gospel would be considered as 
established. The author, notwithstanding, might 
never have seen that Gospel, for the quotation 
corresponds with Matthew xiii. 57.” It is thus 
petfeclly evident that if we only apply to these 
ferences of the early Fathers the same method of 
reasoning which would most certainly be applied 
to them if Christianity did not have to be de¬ 
fended, very different conclusions would be reach 
ed by unprejudiced thinkers to those put forward 
in order to bolster up the historical claims of 
Christianity. 

As regards Tatian, Mr. Tyng points out that 
the Diatessaron (of which Eusebius says, “Tatian 
having formed a certain collection of gospels, I 
know not how, has given it the title Diatessaron 
which is in the possession of some even now”) has 
recently (1888) been discovered in an Arabic trans 


of the work of historians who ___ ____......__ . 

ulaily Holinshed’s Chronicles , 1 lalion, and has been published in Rome by Ciasca, 1 right to his opinion, but it is by no ineans'impro- 


and twits me with my ignorance thereof. Well, 

I am not ashamed to say that the discovery was 
unknown to me; nor, under the peculiar conditions 
of life in the East, where one is without the many 
channels through which at home such information 
reaches one, do I think it any disgrace that I was 
unaware of this particular discovery; and I should 
be obliged to Mr. Tyng if he will kindly refer me to 
authorities or quarters where I can obtain fmther 
information. Since wiilingmy previous letter to 
the Japan Mail , my attention has been drawn to 
the fact that though, so far as I have had an oppor- 
unity of consulting them, English authorities appear 
to be silent on the point, Brockhaus’ Conv.-Lex., 
under the heading “Tatianus,” says:—“Under 
the name Diatessaron he wrote the oldest Gospel 
Harmony, which through the medium of Ephraim 
the Syrian’s Commentary—still existing in the 
Osmanic language—has been handed down to us 
nearly complete (cf. Modnger, ‘ Evangelii concor- 
dantis expositio facta a S. Ephremo,’ etc., Venice, 
1876).” (“ Er verfasste unter dem Namen Diates¬ 
saron die alleste Evangelienharmonie, welche durcli 
Vermittelung des in osmanischer Sprache ehrall- 
enen Kommentars von Ephraim dem Syrer ziemlich 
vollstandig auf tins gekommen ist.”) 

From the meagre references given by Mr. Tyng, 
however, it is somewhat difficult to determine the 
precise value to be attached to the “ find,” for a 
“life of Christ formed by weaving together into 
one nau alive the four Gospels” might prove to 
have as its real foundation the same authorities 
from which our present Gospels have been com¬ 
piled. As to its “ beginning with the opening part 
of the Gospel of St. John,” the “ one or two coinci¬ 
dences ” of Mr. Tyng’s other authorities have been . 
shown to be so far from conclusive that I hope 
1 may be pardoned for asking “more light” here; 
for in the admitted woik of Tatian which has 
come down to us. the “ Address to the Greeks,” 
he commences in somewhat similar fashion to that 
of the fourth Gospel: "The Logos, begotten in 
the beginning, begat in turn our world, having 
fiist neated for himself the necessary matter,” 
and Mr. Tyng, on the same principle with which 
he deals with other “coincidences,” is 110 doubt 
prepared here also to recognise a distinct quotation 
from the fourth Gospel, a conclusion which can 
hardly be admitted when the striking variations 
e considered. 

Mr. Tyng thinks it sui prising that any one 
should put forward a theory that in the second 
century there were ( hi istians who had never heard 
of Jesus Clu ist. But the theory is neither very new 
nor very improbable, for lliere are many reasons 
for believing that what is now called Christianity 
was a combination of many various systems, in some 
of which the “ Logos” mentioned by Philo occupied 
the place aflerwai ds assigned to Christ. Mr. Tyng 
himself admits that Athenagoras and Theophilus, 
while calling themselves Clu istians, refer only to 
"God,” “the Logos,” and “Son”; and though 
he does not say so, surely he must himself find it 
surpi ising that these two professed Christians do 
not refer specifically to Jesus Christ. And it is 
still more curious that one of them, Theophilus, 
should actually give a definition of Christianity 
which quite omits mention of Christ altogether. 
The passage is so remaikable as to be worth quot¬ 
ing in full. It occurs in a defence of Christianity 
addressed by Theophilus to his fiieud Aulolycus : 
—“About your laughing at me, and calling me 
* Christian,’ you know not what you are saying. 
First, because that which is anointed is sweet and 
serviceable, and far from contemptible. For what 
ship can be serviceable and seaworthy, unless it 
be first anointed with oil ? Or what castle or home 
is beautiful or serviceable when it has not been 
anointed P And what man, when he enters into 
this life or into the gymnasium, is not anointed 
with oil? And what woik has either ornament or 
beauty, unless it be anointed and burnished? Then 
the air and all that is under heaven is in a certain 
soi l anointed by light and spirit ; and are you un¬ 
willing to be anointed with the oil of God ? Where¬ 
fore we are called Christians on this account, 
because we are anointed with the oil of God.” 
("Primitive Church History,” p. 14). Truly, if it 
is difficult to realise the play of “ Hamlet ” with the 
pail of Hamlet omitted, it is more difficult to 
realise a Christian giving a failly long definition 
of Christianity in which there is no mention of 
Christ, if his creed were founded either upon our 
New Testament* or upon the teaching of lliepei- 
sonage whose words and actions are recorded in 
our Gospels. 

Mr. Tyng concludes his letter by saying that the 
author of “Supernatural Religion” lias been 
effectually answered by Bishop Lighlfoot, and 
quotes the opinion of a reviewer in the New York 
Nation that the Bishop-lias shown the author of 
“ Supernatural Religion ” to be wanting in scholar¬ 
ship. Of course the writer in the Nation has a 
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bable that lie is a cleric, and so biassed, as I 
happen 10 know that some of the leading reviews 
employ clergymen to deal with these subjects in 
their columns; but however this may be, it is very 
amusing to notice that while every fresh answer to 
the author of “Supernatural Religion ” is always 
considered perfectly conclusive—by the orthodox — 
the defenders of Christianity become so doubtful 
after a short lime as to whether it really is amni- 
hilated by the latest clerical bombshell, that they 
go on replying to it year after year. Bishop 
Lightfoot, it appears, conclusively answered the 
author of ‘’Supernatural Religion” in 1889, and 
yet in the very next year the Rev. H. W. Watkins, 
M.A., D-D., finds it necessary to devote consider¬ 
able space in the “ Bamplon Lectures for 1890 ” to a 
further reply, in which he classes the writer of that 
hook with critics such as Scholten, Tayler, Abbott, 
Davidson, Martiueau, and Delff. It reminds one 
of the fashion in which Thomas Paine was for 
fifty years periodically “annihilated” by some 
great cleric or other, while much of his ciilicism, 
notwithstanding the incomplete materials to his 
hand, is perfectly unansweied even to day. 

However, it is worth while to note that Mr. 
Tyng’s reply does not after all deal with my 
piiucipal criticism of Professor Howard’s methods ; 
and I am even inclined to think that Mr. Tyng 
himself agrees with me that the lecture was at 
least improperly entitled “ The Chiist Judged by 
Scientific Methods,” for surely it is very far from 
scientific to put forward, as if unchallenged, quo¬ 
tations which have been shown on very good 
authority to be forgeties. Professor Howard may 
of course regard the passages he quotes as genuine, 
but as a matter of honesty he should at least have 
stated that competent scholars have held otherwise. 

I notice in yesteiday’s Japan Mail another— 
well, I was going to say “ reply’’ to my remaiks 
on Professor Howard’s lecture, but I have already 
called Mr. Tyng’s letter by that term, and it would 
be grossly insulting that gentleman to place his 
remarks in the same category as those appearing 
yesterday. I do not know whether Professor Ho¬ 
ward will be flattered at the snppoi t there given 
him, and I very much doubt whether the editor 
will feel complimented in having Professor Ho¬ 
ward’s lecture rated as the “ best thing ” ever seen 
in “the Mail." It would be inleiesting, also, to 
know what an educated man like Mr. Tyng thinks 
of his ally, for if “a boy twelve years old that has 
ever read his first book of history and a monthly 
magazine” were to try and display bis scholarship 
by signing himself “A. Amor Veritas” he would 
come very near a whipping for perpetrating such 
shocking “ dog-Latin.” 

Yours truly, SECULARIAN. 

Kobe, June 14.1I1, 1891. 


“A STRANGE CASE” OF NEWSPAPER 
CRITICISM. 

To the Editor ok the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —I notice in the leading article of the Japan 
Gazette of last night a criticism of a law case 
recently decided by the Fukuoka Juzai Saibansho 
in accordance with an order of the Court of Cassa¬ 
tion. The criticism seems fair so far as it goes: 
but what I call “strange” is that it is stated 
towards the end of the very article that “ It is an 
unfortunate circumstance for Japan that the pro¬ 
ceedings in her courts of justice are not more fully 
published, as the scanty details which are venti¬ 
lated in the native papers are certainly more likely 
to do the country harm than good. The courts in 
question may possibly have both been perfectly 
justified in their decisions, but without knowing 
more of the facts than has been so far published, 
foreigners may be excused if they arrive at wrong 
conclusions as to the present condition of Japan's 
Judiciary, and the equity with which ‘ justice ’ is 
meted out to her people."* 

Now, I should like to ask you if the duty of an 
editor of the newspaper press of your nation—an 
institution which, I am quite prepared to admit, is 
superior to our own, at least in respect of age—is 
according to your idea fulfilled by passing com¬ 
ments seriously in a leading article on a law case 
like the one in question, on the acknowledged 
basis of a scribbling and disjointed report ap¬ 
pearing in an ordinary political journal, with¬ 
out taking the trouble to study .the facts and 
evidence adduced in the case, which could 
doubtless be very easily procured by refer- i 
ence to the Japanese law journals of which there 1 
are more than one published ? If this is so ac¬ 
cording to your idea, lam afraid that my country¬ 
men, who are ever ready to credit and admire 
your various institutions, will begin to place but 
very little value upon at least one of them—the 
newspaper press—and will at best conclude that its 

• The Italics are my own. 


conductors have a very unfair and unbusiness like 
way of treating an impottanl subject relating to a 
ft ieudly nation. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A JAPANESE STUDENT. 
Tokio, June 25th, 1891. 


“SECULARIAN.” 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir, —“Secularian,” in your issue of yesterday, 
seens to credit me with a larger attempt than I 
really made. I did not try to establish the fact 
that the eatly Fathers were acquainted with our 
New Testament in its present fot m ? The quota¬ 
tions I gave were a vet y small part indeed of the 
evidence ptoducible by any one who seriously 
made such an attempt. They would perhaps be 
sufficient, even if we did not have evidence from 
Clement and Polycaip and Ignatius, from Papias 
and Justin Maityn and many other sources. But 
my purpose in producing them was simply to show 
that “ Seculat ian,” in asserting sodogmalically that 
Tatian, Athenagoias, and Theophilus do not men¬ 
tion either Jesus Christ or the New Testament, 
was not quite so strict in his “scientific method” 
as he wished others to be. 

I was very far also from wishing to twit “ Secula- 
rian ” with ignorance of the discovery of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. He is quite right in saying that 
here in the East such ignorance is no disgrace. 
His fault as I regarded it was not ignorance but 
unwarranted dogmatism. The only refeience I 
can give as to the discovery of the Diatessaron is 
the note at the end of the essay on Talian’s Diates¬ 
saron in Bishop Lightfool’s Essays on “Supei na¬ 
tural Religion.” Epluaem Syrus’s commentary 
on it is somewhat more fully treated in the seventh 
lecture of Salmon’s Inlioduction to the New 
Testament. The Diatessaron opens with the wot ds, 
“In the beginning was the Word. 

“ Seculat ian’s” treatment of the quotations which 
I gave is an excellent example of tlie method used 
by the author of Supernatural Religion. These 
quotations, which he speaks of as “ more or less re¬ 
sembling our present Gospels,” resemble them 
so closely that the ordinary reader would probably 
detect no no difference whatever. “ Secularian ” 
discoversa few>light diffei ences, and concludeslhat 
the quotations must be, not from the Gospels 
whicli have came down to ns, but from other and 
earlier Gospels which have been lost. Has he 
never heard of inexaclress of quotation-? Surely 
he will admit, on reflection, that a good many 
Christians even in these days quote the New 
Testament inexactly. Yet now we have our whole 
Bible in one handy volume, and concordances 
at hand to aid us in turning at once to any 
passage wished. I do not know how it would be 
with “Secularian,” but for my own part I must 
confess that if my library were like that of the 
Fathers, if I had no concordance, and my New 
Testament consisted of a number of rolls like 
Japanese Kakimono, I should probably always 
quote from memory, except when for some special 
reason minute verbal accuracy was important. | 
But quotation from memory is extremely likely to ; 
be verbally inaccurate. The quotations of the 
Old Testament in the New often show verbal 
inaccuracy. That, on “ Sectarian's ” principles, 
would prove that its wi iters quoted from some 
other Old Testament than that which lias come 
down to us, especially when we remember that the 
Old Testament writers themselves often refer to 
older authorities. Or, to take a Shakespearean 
illustration, rather more peitinent than that which 
“ Secularian ” has given, we will suppose that some 
171I1 cenluiy writer has a passage closely resem¬ 
bling the|one in “ Hamlet” beginning “Tobe.or not 
to be,” but differing from that in several details. 

“ Seculai ian ” ought then to maintain that it was 
quoted, not from Shakespeare, but from some author 
whose woi ks have been lost to us. He would hardly, 
however, carry the woild with him. Even if he 
could show that there were other dramatists in the 
l6lh century quite equal to Shakespeare, whose 
works have been lost, it would help his argument 
very little. So also it would give very little help 
to his present argument if I should admit (as I 
am very far from doing,) that there were other 
Gospels quoted by the Fathers with reverence 
equal to that which they pay to our four. 

“Secularian” supposes that I will agree with 
him in condemning Prof. Howard’s method as un¬ 
scientific. My not having attempted to defend 
Prof. Howard may perhaps have led him to this 
conclusion. The truth is, however, that I read only 
a part of the repoit of Pi of. Howard’s lecture, and 
that rather hastily, so that I did not feel competent 
to pronounce any judgment upon it. I cannot, 
however, see anything unscientific in any one’s 
taking for granted for the purposes of an argument 
anything that can be maintained with any show of 


reason, if he stales clearly what it is that he thus 
assumes. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to 
“Secularian” for the courtesy of his rejoinder to 
me. It would have been a very good tiling if all 
controversies in the Mail on such subjects could 
always have been conducted with equal courtesy. 

I am, very truly yours, 

T. S. TYNG. 

Tokyo, June 241I1, 1891. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


To the Editor of the “Japan Mail.” 

Sir,— In a Mail received to-day, I find a letter 
from Doctor Howard, in which there is an at¬ 
tempt to repiesent Professor Huxley and Her¬ 
bert Spencer as Bible-believing Chi islians. When 
this Doctor made these quotations, he mis¬ 
represented two of the greatest minds of our 
age,—a seiious misiepresentation of fact which 
should not pass unnoticed. Herbert Spencer 
never uttered or wrote any such words. Piofessor 
Huxley, the sturdy champion of scientific facts 
against Chiistian prejudice and Bible superstition, 
is too well known as a polemicist to need any 
elucidation of his real opinions from friends of 
common-sense. But Herbert Spencer, whose 
woik, vast as the sea, may be far less generally 
familiar, can be misquoted with more impunity. 
I should like to know fiom Mr. Howard when, or 
in what woik, Mr. Spencer, or Mr. Huxley, used 
the language which he has taken the liberty 
to put in their mouths. Replying to “Seculati- 
an,” who caught him in another fragrant mis¬ 
statement, he quoted the Bodleian Libiary just as 
lie might have quoted the South Pole. Such vast 
and vague assertions without substantiation, lead 
me to suppose that he will quote the Biilish Muse¬ 
um as a reply to my question. He claims to be 
only a layman, with plenty of leisure ;—the same 
claim was made by a missionary teacher in western 
Japan, who told his Japanese pupils that “ only 
ignorant people read Herbert Spencer,”—he had 
himself never read him. There seems to be a 
sti iking similaiity in the knowledge and the lay- 
manslup of both parties. 

Now please allow me to quote a little from Her¬ 
bert Spencer’s real opinions. 

“Of all antagonisms of belief, the oldest, the 
widest, the most profound and the most important 
is that between Religion and Science.”—( Synthe¬ 
tic Philosophy, First Principles, page 12.) 

“ Religion has been compelled by science to give 
up one after another of its dogmas.—of those as¬ 
sumed cognitions which it could not substantiate.” 
{Ibid, page 107.) 

“ It is alike our highest wisdom and our highest 
duty to regard that through which all things exist 
as the unknowable .”— {Ibid, page 113.) 

Regarding Mr. Howard's pretended quotation as 
to science being religious, —let me quote again :— 

“Those who cannot conceive a self-existent 
universe, and who therefore assume a creator as 
the source of the universe, take for granted that 
they can conceive a self-existent creator. But they 
delude themselves. Self-existence is rigorously 
inconceivable. Whoever agrees that the atheistic 
hypothesis is untenable because it involves the im¬ 
possible idea of self-existence, must perforce admit 
that the theistic hypothesis is untenable if it con¬ 
tains the same impossible idea.”— {Ibid, page 35.) 

Now let Mr. Howard reconcile that with the 
fables of his Christian Bible ! 

Again:—“Science has continually defeated it 
[Religion] wherever they have come into collision.” 

Nowheie did Mr. Spencer ever say so gross an 
absurdity as llvat “true Science is religious;”— 
nowhere did Professor Huxley ever disgrace his 
own common-sense by identifying knowledge with 
superstition. Religion as a universal sentiment 
amon^ mankind has certainly been spoken of by 
Mr. Spencer as a correlative to Science,—and why? 
Simply because both Science and Religion have 
recognized the existence of that incomprehensible 
ultimate, which science modestly calls the Unknow¬ 
able, and which Religion calls by a million names 
to no purpose. But, be it very strictly observed 
that even in speaking of Religion, the world's 
greatest philosopher speaks of universal religion 
only, as a phase in the history of human conscious¬ 
ness,—not the so-called religion of any petty creed 
or sect, and, least of all, the thing called " Bible 
Christianity.” 

Perhaps the students of the Imperial University 
may be induced to believe that Spencer and 
Huxley swallow the Bible every morning for break¬ 
fast. But, even in Japan, there are foreigners who 
know too much about the science of our age, and 
the scientific minds of our age, to suffer such mis¬ 
representations of science and its apostles to pass 
unnoticed. 

Yours, &c., LAFCADIO HEARN. 

Matsui, June 20th, 1891. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

-♦- 

Annual Mebting. 


The annual general meeting of members of the 
Asiatic Society of japan was held on Tuesday in 
the rooms of the Society in Tsukiji, Tokyo. Rev. 
Dr. Amerman presided and there was a large at¬ 
tendance. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been al¬ 
ready published, were confirmed. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Percival Lowell 
comparing the Japanese and Buimese languages. 
Noting at the outset the changes to which language 
is subject, Mr. Lowell went on to say that the in¬ 
evitable evolution was to a certain extent retarded 
where phonetic writing was in practice. Most of 
the Altaic races learned to read and write quite 
recently so far as education went, the Japanese 
and the Burmese both acquiring the art about 
twelve centuries ago. For leasons which he de¬ 
scribed, he found that the method by which to com¬ 
pare the two languages must be, not sound but 
thought, and when that method was adopted, all at 
once a resemblance showed itself. Prefacing that 
in the matter of veibal roots they were widely dis¬ 
similar, he went on to explain that both had but two 
pails of speech : in place of the long grammatical 
list through which the Western schoolboy had to 
plod, bis far eastern counterpart cut the whole 
thing in two ; facts and acts were what he had to go 
on. The facts included all parts of speech and 
were incapable of alteration ; acts alone were cap¬ 
able of modification. To show how completely 
and piimitively the Japanese and the Burmese 
denote facts he instanced the far-Eastern treatment 
of negation—which was introduced by a vei b : to 
the early mind a fact could not be negatived. 
After comparing the Burmese form of “nobody" 
(“There is not so much as him") with the 
Japanese ("who even is not”) the lecturer said 
that in the matter of gender the Burmese were as 
innocent as Adam and F.ve in the Garden of Eden, 
and this led him to speak of the practice of append¬ 
ing to proper names the generic name for objects 
of each class. A Japanese river might change its 
name many limes in its course to the sea, but it 
always retained the generic name for river ( Kawa) 
and the same in the case of mountains, with one 
salient exception, Fuji. The Burmese did the 
same, and in some respects went further. Another 
point that he noted was the use of an explanatory 
phrase following a word as in the Japanese to iu, 
and he instanced the sentence Naraya to iu Yadoya, 
which, with the double use of the term for “ house,” 
he termed a three storied expression for a two 
storied affair. The Burmese, he said, designated 
people in a similar circumlocutory manner. 
With the remark that the Burmese may be said 
to possess a plural after the fashion of the 
so called plural in Japanese as a double singular, 
he spoke next of pronouns, and stated that in both 
tongues there existed but one direct pronoun and 
that as it were under a cloud, the simplest form of 
the first person, for though there were hosts of 
them in polite fiction there was only one in fact. 
From the dawn of life every individual endowed 
with even the dimmest form of consciousness must 
be endowed with the fundamental fact, that “ It is, 
it feels; it eats.” So with the beginnings of speech 
there was a lively recognition of meum, preceding 
a sense of the existence of tuum. After speaking of 
the frequency of auxiliary numerals in the Burmese 
language and noting other peculiarities, Mr. 
Lowell, dealing with the verbs, said these con¬ 
stituted more than one half the parts of speech iu 
Burmese, but though they represented acts they 
did not repiesent actions: deeds were not done, 
things eventuated. The tenses of the verb were 
next commented on, the similarity to Japanese iu 
the Burmese treatment of the future being pointed 
out, and reference being also made to the abund¬ 
ance of honotifics in both tongues. 

Mr. J. M. Dixon expressed the great delight 
with which he had listened to the paper, which he 
said was full of electricity. It was extremely 
pleasant to have heard Mr. Lowell merely as a men¬ 
tal gymnastic. Not being a student either of Japa¬ 
nese or of Burmese he could not speak as to the 
value of Mr. Lowell’s conclusions, but in any case 
they were extremely suggestive. 

Rev. G. T. Smith asked whether Mr. Lowell 
could make any comparison as to mathematics: 
how far could the Burmese count ? 

Mr. Lowell could not answer that question. 
The Burmese derived their numerals from the Palu. 
Their numerals, so far as he could see, presented 
no resemblance to the Chinese or Japanese. But 
such languages could not be taken in the same 
way as we would our own languages. 

The Chairman had expected that a paper upon 
such a subject would have given rise to a most 
animated discussion, and in that respect lie had 


j been disagreeably disappointed. However, he was 
! sure all had shared in high enjoyment of Mr. 
| Lowell’s paper, and if criticism were not passed 
that must no doubt be refeired to the geneial 
pleasure the paper had given. He thanked Mr. 
Lowell in the name of the society. 

Mr. Lowell was sorry that Mr. Dixon had spo¬ 
ken of electricity because that meant shocks, and 
that was just what he did not want to give. He had 
cut out the best parts, just that he might not do so. 

Mr. Dixon suggested that shocks might be of a 
pleasurable nature. 

Mr. Lowell and the Chairman having invited 
further discussion, 

Mr. Droepkrs said Mr. Lowell seemed to ap¬ 
proach the subject of language from a living, hu¬ 
man nature point of view. His paper was a very 
living presentation of the subject, but the question 
was : could not the same thing be done with almost 
any two languages, for human nature was neces¬ 
sarily very much alike all over the world. 

Mr. Lowell said the question might be ans¬ 
wered logically—thus if it could be done of 
all languages he was not wrong in doing it of 
two; and next if it could not be done of all 
languages and he was wrong iu doing it, then he 
was right.—(Laughter.) It was the combination 
of all the coincidences that made the thing im¬ 
pressive. It was not a question of verbs, or of ad¬ 
jectives, or of pronouns, or of numerals, or any one 
of these things separately, but of all them occur¬ 
ring concomitantly. Take our own languages, 
and see how many of them could be compared on 
these lines of thoughts. He was of opinion that 
Chinese, Korean, Japanese, and Burmese were all 
of the same family, though, that was not proved yet. 

Mr. Agassiz, as a visitor availed himself of the 
Chairman’s invitation, to say that Mr. Lowell's 
comparison would hold good with any nations iu 
which there was a similarity of original methods of 
thought, for there only a few ways in which men 
could think. 

Mr. Lowell contended that the compaiison 
could not be made vei bally, and for it one must go 
back to the forms of thought. 

Rev. Mr. Smith asked whether in Burmese 
there was not a word she, used as the Japanese 
used suru. 

Mr. Lowell thought there was such a woi d, but 
did not know whether it was so used or not, but 
pointed out that Burmese had not yet reached the 
agglutinative stage. 

Dr. Divers asked whether Mr. Lowell meant 
that the two languages had a common origin, or 
that iu the course of time languages that had a 
common oiigin lost their common words but in 
the most marvellous way preserved their common 
thoughts. 

Mr. Lowell meant that theyjwere of the same 
family. 

Dr. Divers thought Mr. Lowell’s paper suggest¬ 
ed rather a common racial origin because their Ian- 
guageshowed a common pi imitive order of thought. 

Rev. Clay McCauley instanced the case of 
tiibes of North American Indians to show that 
peoples closely , allied might evolve different 
languages. 

Dr. Florbnz expressed the opinion that the Bur¬ 
mese and Japanese languages were entirely dif¬ 
ferent, and cited various points to prove his con¬ 
tention. 

The meeting then proceeded to general business. 

Mr. Chamberlain read the report as follows :— 

REPORT OF THB COUNCIL FOR THB SESSION 
OCTOBER, 1890 —JUNE, 189 I. 

The session now brought to a close has been a 
highly pi oduclive one. Two Parts of the volume of 
“Transactions ” for the current year (Vol. XIX.) 
have already been published, and a third is iu the 
printer’s bauds. 

Ten General Meetings of the Society have been 
held iu Tokyo, at which thirteen papers have been 
read, and two in Yokohama, at one of which a 
paper was read, while at the other a popular lecture 
was delivered. A glance at Appendix 'A will 
suffice to show how great is the variety of subjects 
that have been treated. The Society has further¬ 
more endeavoured to enlist iu the cause of Japa¬ 
nese studies even those who do not belong to its 
ranks, by issuing in pamphlet form a series of 
uestions on the subject of Japanese Land 
’enure. Copies of this pamphlet, both iu English 
and Japanese, have been distributed throughout 
the country to missionai ies, school teachers, and 
others whose opportunities may enable them to 
give assistance iu a matter of such interest to the 
student of early Japanese law and customs. 

The list of Exchanges (Appendix B) gives the 
titles of the periodical publications of other learned 
societies which are at the disposal of the members 
in the Reading-room, No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

The Treasurer’s statement (Appendix C) bears 
witness to the satisfactory condition of the Society 
from a financial point of view. This it is that has 


permitted of the setting apait of a sum of $300 for 
the pm chase of sundty valuable books on Japan, 
and for the purpose of enabling Professor J. H. 
Wigmore to carry out the plan of translating and 
editing several volumes relating to civil and com¬ 
mercial cusioms and to judicial matters under the 
Tokugawa Shoguuate. 

The Socii ty has sustained the loss of one of its 
foundeis and most valued Honorary Members, the 
Rev. Dr. E. W. Syle, who passed away at an ad¬ 
vanced age, respected and regretted by all. The 
general meinheiship of the Society has slighllv 
increased, l. -aring witness to the sustained interest 
felt in the Society’s labours both here and beyond 
seas. 

The Council are pleased to be able to announce 
that they have concleded an arrangement whereby 
the library has been placed iu No. 17, Tsukiji, and 
a reading-room for members opened iu connection 
with it. 

Appendix A. 

LIST OF rtPERS READ BEFORE THB SOCIETY 
DURING THE SESSION I89O-18QI. 

“The Depth of the Pacific off the East Coast 
of Japan, with a Compaiison of other Oceanic 
Depths,” by Rear-Admiral G. E. Belknap, U.S.N. 

“ Mental Characteristics of the Japanese,” by 
Waller Dening, Esq. 

“ Notes on Land Tenure and Local Institutions 
in Old Japan,” by the late Dr. D. B. Simmons 
and Professor J. H. Wigmore. 

“ The Music of the Japanese,” by F. T. Piggott, 
Esq. 

“ The Gekkin Musical Scale,” by Dr. F. Du Bois. 

“ Remarks on Japanese Musical Scales,” by Dr. 
C. G. Knott. 

" The Milo Civil War,” E. W. Clement, Esq. 

“ An Abridged History of the Copper Coins of 
Japan,” by Leon Van de Polder, Esq. 

“ The Funeral Rites of Japan,” by A. H. Lay, Esq. 

“ Hana-a'.uase, a Japanese Game of Cards,” by 
Major-General Palmer, R.E. 

“ Reply to Mr. Parker,” by W. G. Aston, Esq., 
C.M.G. 

“The Habits of the Blind-in Japan,” by J. M. 
Dixon, E--q. 

“The Summer Climate of Karuizawa,” by Dr. 
C. G. Knott. 

“A Comparison of the*Japanese and Burmese 
Languages,” by Percival Lowell, Esq. 

A Lecture on “ The Nicaraguan Canal in rela¬ 
tion to the Commerce of Japan,” was delivered by 
Captain Taylor, U.S.N. 

The Hon. Treasurer then submitled.his accounts 
as follows :— 


Accounts »or the Year indino May 31ST, 1891. 


, Dr. 

To Hakubunsha for Printing . 430.34 

To Hakubunsha for Stationery. 45.13 

To Postage . 31.07 

To Insurance of I.ibrary and Transactions . 33.50 

To Illustrations, See., for Transactions. 16.6H 

To Carriage of Hooks . 11.00 

To Yokohama Public Hall. ao.oo 

To Advertisements. 6.00 

To Japan Directory. 3.00 

To Error in Last Year’s Accounts . 10.00 


584.6a 

Balance . 1.833.06) 


3,409.68) 


Cr. 

By Balance from Last'.Year. 

By Entrance Fees . 

By Life Subscriptions . 

By Yearly Subscriptions . 

By Sale of Transactions . 

By Interest at Bank. 


*.* »4-43k 
7500 
138.00 
74300 
337.10 
33.15 


3,409 68) 


Examined and found'correct. 
June aist, 1891. 


J.jN. Seymour, Treasurer. 
A. Ti 6 oNl'} Auditors ’ 


The Chairman explained, in justice to the 
Treasurer and the Bank as well, that the error 
referred to in the accounts arose from no laxity of 
theirs, but that one of the members paid into the 
Bank twice as much as he ought to have paid, and 
they had to pay him back. 

The repoit and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


The election of Officers and Councillors for the 
ensuing year resulted as follows:-— 

President —B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 
Vicb-Prbsidbnts—R ev. Dr. G. W. Knox, James 
Troup, Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary —J. M. Dixon, Esq. 
Recording Secretaries —A. Tison, Esq., J. K. 
Goodrich, Esq. 

Treasurer—D r. J. N. Seymour. 

Librarian— J. McD. Gardiner, Esq. 


Councillors: 


Rev. Dr. J. L. Amerman 
Dr. E Divers. 

Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene. 
Rev. Clay MacCauley. 
Rev. Dr. D. Macdonald. 


Rev. T. M. MacNair. 
W. B. Mason, Esq. 

R. Masujima, Esq. 

Dr. H. Weipert. 

J. H. Wigmore, Esq. 
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The Chairman said they had all hoped lo j 
have the pleasure of the presence of Judge | 
Hannen, but he had written saying it was im¬ 
possible for him to be present, and asking the 
Chairman to thank the members for electing him 
as President, and to express the sorrow he felt in 
severing bis active connection with them, and also 
the interest he should always take in their pros¬ 
perity.—(Applause.) In conclusion, Dr. Amer- 
man expressed the deep regret with which the 
members viewed the loss of Judge Hannen and 
Dr. Knott, and their high estimate of the most 
valuable services rendered to the society by those 
gentlemen. 


CLUB HOTEL (LIMITED). 

- ♦- 

The annual general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Club Hotel (Limited), adjourned from last 
month, was held on Monday afternoon in the Hotel 
at 4 o’clock. Among those ptesenl weieMessis. 
J. VV. Hall, D. Fraser, O. Keil, G. H. Allock, J. 
Ph. von Hemert, J. R. Best, R. Ward, McDonald, 
T. J. Morriss, A. Hearne, Jubin, and Wilson 
Walker. 

Mr. Hall took the chair and said — I regret to 
inform you, gentlemen, that Mr. Johnstone is very 
unwell and unable to attend the meeting, and 1 
have been requested lo take the chair on his be¬ 
half. I am sorry to say that we are lathei shot! 
of ditectors at this meeting, Mr. Von Hemert and 
myself representing the boaid, Mr. Blakeway be¬ 
ing absent and Mr. Cocking being also unable to 
attend. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and ap¬ 
proved. 

The Chairman then said—The report and 
balance sheet of the Company having been in 
your hands for some time, I presume I may take 
them as read and proceed lo move that they 
be adopted and passed, I wish, however, to 
give some explanation in regaid to the remaik 
made by the auditor. Mr. Keil objected to use 
the ordinary expression “ Cei lify that the accounts 
are correct” on account of cetlain entries which, I 
quite agree with Mr. Keil, are not sufficiently ex¬ 
plicit to pass unchallenged. The fact is that Mr. 
Blakeway in the inlet esl of the company made 
cash advances out of his piivatc purse, fiee of in¬ 
terest, to meet the first outlays for the Tokyo 
Branch. The reason for this was that at that 
time there was no available money of the Com¬ 
pany to be used, as the advance from the Ti list 
and Loan Co. had not been arranged. Later 
when the money had been obtained from the Trust 
and Loan Co. Mr. Blakeway paitly refunded him¬ 
self for what he had advanced, but pai t of the money 
so advanced is still unpaid and Mr. Blakeway ap¬ 
pears in the list of suudiy creditor for the amount 
duehim. In making these advances to theCompany 
Mr. Blakeway did not pass his cheque tin ough the 
Company’s bankets, but made payments on be¬ 
half of the Company by his piivate cheques drawn 
an another bank, and then credited Himself simply 
with the cheques so drawn, without giving a de¬ 
tailed explanation for what particular purpose the 
money was used. The vouchers no doubt are 
there, but being partly Japanese teceipls and 
mixed up with different payments, it is nearly im¬ 
possible lo got a clear insight into every special 
payment without the assistances of Mr. Blakeway. 
Mr. Keil and your diiectois are well satisfied with 
the aggregate correctness of the enliies made, but 
for the necessary particulars to satisfy the auditor 
we must await the return of Mr. Blakeway. I 
trust gentlemen, you will be satisfied with this 
explanation. I may say that om earnings for the 
last year are less than those of the previous year. 
I think I may say that this is attiibutnhlu to 
the epidemics which occurred. During the sum¬ 
mer the cholera no doubt kept away many of 0111 
supporters from China, and dining the winter 
the influenza was the cause of much harm 
to our local business. The bar-room receipts 
alone dropped some six or seven hundred dollars 
below the average. The piesent outlook is as 
good as could be expected, and I may say that the 
past quarter of this working year shows well, and 
a satisfactory result may be anticipated. By the 
assiduous efforts of the manager, Mr. Heat tie, the 
Club Hotel has maintained its good name amongst 
the travelling public and local supporteis. I there¬ 
fore move that the report and accounts as already 
rendered to you be adopted and passed. 

Mr. Best said he would like to ask a question, 
which, however, might be more in for in after the 
accounts were passed. The Chairman had said 
the 812.000 item in the accounts was money due 
to Mr. Blakeway on account of the Tokyo Branch. 

Corrected on this point, 

Mr. Best said he would pass from it and ask 


another question. The sum of $45,000 was bor¬ 
rowed on account of the Tokyo Branch, was it not ? 

The Chairman said yes. 

Mr. Best said fmther the Tokyo Branch now 
stood upon the accounts at $53,728; in other wotds 
the Tokyo Branch had cost this branch nearly 
$9,000. In the ieport the directors said that as 
the branch had not been in operation for 12 months 
no statement of accounts had been diawn up. 
Could the directors not tell the meeting something 
about the approximate loss or gain on the Tokyo 
Branch ? 

The Chairman said the Tokyo Branch had not 
so far been asuppoil to the earnings of the com¬ 
pany, and as the year only closed in June no 
balance sheet, as stated in the repoit, had been 
made up. It was found that the accomodation of 
the branch was not sufficient and certain alterations 
and improvements had been made. 

Mr. Best only wanted to know whether the 
diteclois were able to tell the meeting what profit 
or loss had been made up to date. 

The Chairman said as the business had not 
been working for a year no accounts had been 
made. 

Mr. Best thought that if the Tokyo Branch was 
to continue lo cost this branch at the rale shown 
in the balance-sheet it would be better to have it 
closed if possible.—(Hear, hear.) A branch that 
was going to cost money at this rate would liaidly 
be woith the company's while to keep. 

'The Chairman stated that up to the end of la--t 
year the Tokyo Branch paid its expenses. While 
the repairs and improvements weie going on there 
certainly was not much business doing, but as 
soon as the woiltmett could leave the place and the 
improvements were finished, the diiectois had 
every hope that the branch would not only pay for 
itself but be a souise of profit to the company. 

Mr. Best trusted it might. He simply pul it 
that the shai eholdei s—and he himself was only a 
small shai ehoider—could go only outlie balance- 
sheet ; and in the balance-sheet it appeared (hat 
the Tokyo Branch had already cost this branch 
the sum of neatly $9,000. 

'The Chairman said there was a furthei sum 
for the impiovements and repairs. 

The Secretary (Mr. Scheulen) explained that 
the amount included furniture, stores, and so on. 

Mr. Best quite understood that, but it appealed 
upon the balance sheet that $53,000 had been spent 
upon it in one way or another. 


Balance Sheet on 31st March, 1891. 

Dr. 

To Cash account .$ 610.99 

To New Oriental Bank Corporation. 34-1-34 

To Insurance account....'.. 854.1t! 

To Wines, stores, and provisions account. 5,640.58 

I o Steam launch account. 3,500.00 

To G ound account. 45,000.00 

To Building account . 70,000.00 

To Furniture account. 36,739 84 

To Tokyo Brancii. 53,738.84 

To Guide book account. 116.80 

To Annex, No. 40 . 4X3.30 

To Sundry debtors . 5,510.64 

To Dividend account (Interim Dividend paid 1st 

November, 1890) . 6,500.00 


Cr. 


I338.009.41 


By Capital account. $ 160,000.00 

By Sundry creditors . 13,609.41 

By Trust and Loan Co., Limited . 45.oco.oo 

By Profit and Loss account. 10,40000 

I338.009.41 


Profit and Loss Account—March 31st, 1891. 

Dr. 

to General expenses . $ 9,640.94 

To Wages and salaries. 10,187.88 

To Fire Insurance . 1,553.75 

To Wines, stores, and provisions. 38.934.17 

To Balance, profit . $14,111 49 

Less written off: 

Sundry debtors; bad and 

doubtful debts. $ 769.41 

Furniture account. 3,135.6a 

Sleam launch account. 103.09 

Repairs and improvements... 703.37 

$3.7“-49 

Balance available for division : 

Dividend 8 % on $130,000...$10,400.00 $14,111.49 


Cr. 


By Working account. 
By Interest account... 


LI iBIblTlKS. 


Balance net profit. 


$64,438.33 

t 

3,135.63 


63.aj9.oj 


63.58 

* 

64,438.33 

St, 

1891. 

* 

160,000.00 


45,000.00 


13,609.41 

$ 

117,609.41 


10.400.CO 

r 

338,009.41 


ASSETS. 

Cash in hand.$ 610.99 

Cash in New Oriental Bank Corporation. 344 34 

Fire Insurance policies . 834.18 

Wines, stores, and provisions. 5,640.(8 

Steam launch. 3,500.00 

Ground, buildings, and furniture at Yokohama . 151,739 84 

Ground, buildings, and furniture at Tokyo . 53,738.84 

Property at the Annex . 463.30 

Guidebook. u6.*o 

Bills receivable. 5,<10.64 

Dividend paid ist November, 1890. 6,500.00 


'The Secretary said that had not all gone. 

Mr. Best said lie understood that. But he 
wauled to know what the branch was doing. The 
directors said they could not give any account of 
it, and according to the balance sheet it had cost 
litis branch $9,000. As a shareholder he could 
only look for his facts to the balance-sheet. 

The Chairman repeated that up to the end of 
the year the Tokyo btanch had paid its expenses. 
Lately the place had been turned inside out by 
workmen, and of course there had been a loss of 
business, but as soon as the wotk was finished and 
they could take guests there would he a change for 
the heller. 

Mr. Best then procceeded to formulate a mo¬ 
tion lo he put to the meeting. 

Mr. Fraser seconded the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was agreed to. 

Following are the report and accounts:— 

Cl.UB hotel, limited. 

The Directors beg to submit to you their Second Annual 
Rep rt under Sec. 52 of the Articles of Association. 

BUSINESS. 

After deducting all expenses and writing off sundry 
accounts $3,711.49, there remains a net profit of $10,400, 
out of which we recommend that a dividend of 8 per cent, 
for the year should be paid to the Shareholders. 

PROPERTY. 

The property has been kept in an efficient state of repair, 
and additions to the furniture to the value of $3,875,46 
have been made during the year, although this account has 
only been increased to the extent of $1,739 84. 

TOKYO BRANCH. 

This Branch not having been in operation for 12 months, 
no statement of accounts has been drawn up; the working 
accounts of same do not therefore come into the present 
Balance Sheet. 1 he Directors in the meantime have been 
using every endeavour to enlarge the premises, in order to 
place the business on a paying basis. The additions are 
now almost completed, and will be ready for occupation 
early next month. 

CHANGES. 

Mr. J. Johnstone retires from the Board, as provided 
in Sec. 78 of the Articles of Association, but offers himself 
for re-election. 

Mr. O. Keil was elected to audit.the accounts, in accord¬ 
ance with Sec 3 of the Articles of Association. He retires 
hut offers himself for re-election. 

J. Johnstone, 7 

j. Ph. von Hemert, j Directors ’ 

H. A. Sciieuten, Secretary. 

Yokohama, Japan, June 15, 1891. 


E. & O. E. 

It. A. Schiutkn, '-‘ecretary. 

So far as I am able to form an opinion from an examination 
of the books of the Company and a comparison therewith of the 
Vouchers submitted to me, I believe the foregoing statement <-f 
Assets and Liabilities, and Balance Sheet, to be correct. 

O. Kbil, Auditor. 

Yokohama, June nth, 1891. 


Mr. Bbst proposed “ That in the event of the 
Tokyo branch not coining up to the expectations 
of the directors as to profitable working within a 
reasonable time front date, a meeting of share¬ 
holders be called to discuss the advisability of 
closing or continuing it.” 

Mr. Ward seconded. 

The Chairman pointed out that if the share¬ 
holders had confidence in the directors they might 
rely that they would have brought the matter be¬ 
fore the meeting in the event of there being any 
chance of its being a loss. 

Mr. Best said lie was passing no reflection 
upon the diiectois, but be thought it was well that 
the Company should know what the Tokyo branch 
was doing and have the decision of it in then- 
hands. Because the directors might, out of anxiety 
and a wish that the place should pay, keep it on 
longer than a meeting of the shareholders might 
care lo do. 

Mr. Fraser regarded the motion as almost 
unnecessary. As the Chairman had lemaiked, he 
thought it the business of the directors to see 
whether the company paid at all its points or not, 
but be certainly thought that there had been some 
laxity—no, he would not use that word, but lie did 
think the accounts for the Tokyo Biaucli should 
have been presented at this meeting. That was 
to say, the business of the 'Tokyo Branch up to the 
date of the company's accounts should have been 
balanced and a statement shown to the share¬ 
holders as to how it stood. As lo its paying or 
not, he thought that might be left lo the directois. 
It had not been in existence a year yet, and it 
really had never been finished. 'The house and 
the accommodation had not been completed, and 
until that was done it would he impossible lo say 
whether as a branch it would pay. It was rather 
difficult for him as a business man to nndeistand 
why the accounts of one branch of a limited liabi¬ 
lity company should be shown and the oilier not. 
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for llie Tokyo Branch was included in the whole 
company. However, there had been difficulties in 
the way no doubt, and on the whole, without pro¬ 
posing a counter motion, he thought it might be for 
a while left to the directors to give it a good trial 
before the shareholders interfered. 

Mr. Best said he would withdraw the motion, 
as he could bring it forward at arty lime. He re¬ 
peated that he did not intend to put any reflection 
on the directors, but he believed that they might 
he too sanguine in their expectations, and in their 
anxiety to see the branch pay, keep it on longer 
than a meeting of the shareholders would. 

Mr. Fraser said they could not keep it on 
longer than a year. 

Mr. Ward, as seconder of the motion, agreed 
to its being withdrawn. 

The Chairman proposed the re-election of Mr. 
Johnstone as a director. 

Mr. Ward proposed Mr. Fraser as a director. 

Mr. Fraser seconded Mr. Johnstone’s re-elec¬ 
tion. 

Some discussion arose as to the advisability of 
electing a director in the place of Mr. Blakeway 
duringlthat gentleman’s absence. 

Mr. Fraser asked if Mr. Blakeway had leave 
of absence. 

The Chairman said he had. 

Mr. Fraser said then no one could be elected 
in his place. 

Mr. Ward thought the new director should be 
balloted for in proper form. 

Mr. McDonald seconded the election of Mr. 
Fraser. 

Mr. Fraser said if Mr. Johnstone was not on 
the board he himself should refuse to act as a 
director. 

Mr. Johnstone’s re-election was then carried, 
two voting against. 

The Chairman said the subject of increasing 
the number of directors had been under considera¬ 
tion for some time, and it was the intention of the 
board to ask Mr. Fraser to join them if he would 
do so. He thought the directors had power at 
any time to increase their number to not more than 
seven, and he therefore proposed that the number 
of directors be increased fiom five to six. 

Mr. Von Hemkrt seconded the pioposal. 

Mr. Ward proposed again the name of Mr. 
Fraser as a director; the Chairman seconded, and 
the motion was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Fraser, seconded by Mr. 
Von Hemert, Mr. Keil was unanimously re¬ 
elected auditor. 

Mr. Allcock, with regard to what had been 
said by the Chairman as to vouchers not being 
available, asked when Mr. Blakeway was likely to ! 
come back. 

The Chairman said from letters received, he! 
thought Mr. Blakeway might be expected in the 
next three months. 

Mr. Ward asked whether it was intended to 
keep the electric engine behind the buildings at 
Tokyo puffing away every night. People com¬ 
plained bilteily about it and would not go to the 
house, as they could not sleep at night. 

Mr. Hearne said an arrangement had been 
come to with the Tokyo Electric Light Co., and 
the engine and machinery would be removed at 
the end of this month. 

The Chairman gave a similar assurance. Mr. 
Hall then informed the meeting that the dividend 
warrants would be issued during to-morrow. He 
said he would also call the attention of the share¬ 
holders to the fact that since the establishment of 
the company the balance-sheet had contained no 
item for directors’ fees or remuneration. Of course 
the honour was very great, but at the same lime a 
small cheque at the end of the year increased the 
honour very consideiably.—(Laughter.) In the 
next balance-sheet therefore, they might be pre¬ 
pared to see an item for remuneration to directors 
—though it might not be a very large amount. 

Mr. Best hoped they would also see good pro¬ 
fits at the same time. 

The usual votes of thanks brought the proceed¬ 
ings to a close. 


Mr. A. B. Blackburn, of the Manchester As¬ 
sociation of Engineers, concludes that the dynamo 
has been brought to such perfection in the last few 
years that little radical change can be expected in its 
general proportions and design. Its efficiency is 
already so high that increase is scarcely possible, 
being rarely less than 80 per cent, and in the best 
machines over 90, and even as high as 95 percent. 
It is probable that future improvements will be 
chiefly in details of construction, labour saving in 
production, and perhaps new and less perishable 
insulating materials ; the most important problem 
yet to be solved being the abolition of the variable 
sparking point. 


TN H.B.M.'s COURT FOR JAPAN. 

- + - 

Before N. J. Hannkn, Esq., Judge.— Thursday 
June 25th, 1891. 


THE DENING-“ GAZKTTB ” CASE. 

The actinn brought by Walter Deuing against 
the Yokohama Piinting and Publishing Co. (Ld.) 
was commenced this morning. 

Mr. A. Tison appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Messrs. A. B. Walford and H. C. Litchfield for 
the defendant company. 

In opening the case, Mr. Tison said his first 
word here was to be one of thanks for the privi¬ 
lege of thus appearing, or being here at all, and 
he thought it also his duty to say to the Court 
that it was not the choice of the plaintiff or of 
himself that the former was condemned to the 
imperfect assistance which was the best he could 
offer to the Court in this matter. If would be 
unbecoming in Counsel to say what lie thought 
of the justice of the plaintiff’s cause to the Court 
at this time, but he might say that he would 
have refused to appear her e at all if he could have 
reconciled his non-appearance with a due regard 
to what he thought common fairness to any man 
who wished to appear in a Court of Justice with 
legal advice. If he could not help the Court, he 
hoped not greatly to embarass it. He had made 
such preparation as the short lime at his command 
would allow him, and he only asked the indulgence 
of the Court that any errors he might make or any 
utifamiliai ity with the Court would not prejudice 
the plaintiff’s case. He was assured in advance it 
would not do so. He supposed his first duty was 
to read the pleadings. They were as follows :— 
Petition. 

Between Walter Dening, plaintiff; and The Yoeohama Print- 
ino and Publishing Co., Limited, Defendant. 

To N. J. Hvnnen, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty's Judge for 
Japan. 

The Petition of Walter Dening, journalist, the Plaintiff above- 
named, shows as follows :— 

1.— The Plaintiff is a British subject in Yokohama, Japan. 

а. —The Defendant is a British Corporation duly registered as 
such, and carrying on the business of Printing and Publishing 
at No. 70, Yokohama, Japan. 

3. —On or about November 6th, 1890, a written Contract with 
the Plaintiff was made by John Frederic Powder, James Walter, 
and William Gordon, said three persons acting for and on behalf 
of the Defendant Company of which they were the promoters. 

4. —Thereafter and on or about January 1st, 1801, said Con¬ 
tract was with the concurrence of all the parties thereto by the 
Defendant in writing duly adopted, and made in all respects the 
act and deed of the Defendant, 

5. — By said Contract ti e Plaintiff was employed to serve the 
Defendant as Editor for the term of four years from the first day 
of January, 1891, at a monthly salary of five hundred (|;ooj 
dollars local currency, payable on the last day of every mouth 
during the said term. 

б. — Pile Plaintiff duly entered upon and performed all the 
engagements and duties by him to be performed under said 
Contract, until on or about aotli May, 1891, when he was un¬ 
warrantably prevented by the Defendant from so doing as here¬ 
inafter stated. 

7. —On or about May 18th, 1891, Plaintiff received notice from 
the Defendant, that it had been voted by the Directors of the 
Defendant to dismiss Plaintiff from its service. Such action by 
the Directors was wholly unwarranted and without proper cause. 
PDintiff so informing the Defendant, and insisting upon his 
right to continue performance of said Contract, offered and at¬ 
tempted on the aoth May, 1891, to perform his usual duties as 
Editor for the Defendant, but was prevented and excluded from 
so doing solely by the wrongful acts of the Defendant. From 
thence hitherto Defendant has wrongfully omitted and refused 
to allow Plaintiff to perform any of his engagements under said 
Contract, though Plaintiff has at all times being ready and wil¬ 
ling to comply in all respects therewith, whereof Defendant has 
had notice. 

8. —Defendant has not paid Plaintiff his salary for the month 
of May, 1891, though the same was due and payable on the last 
day of said month, but Plaintiff received $ijo on account of said 
salary. 

9. —The Defendant has dismissed Plaintifffrom its employ, and 
omits and refuses to pay him his salary as aforesaid, without 
any reasonable or justifiable cause whatever, in consequence of 
which Plaintiff has become unemployed and is likely so to con¬ 
tinue, to his damage of $1 1,750.000, which amount Plaintiff 
otherwise would have received as salary under the said contract 
with Defendant. 

10. —On or about the last of December, 1890, Plaintiff at the re¬ 
quest of the Directors of the Defendant moved from Tokyo to 
Yokohama, in consequence whereof Plaintiff's house in Tokyo, 
in which he had hitherto lived, was necessarily left vacant and 
become wholly useless and unproductive to the Plaintiff for the 
period of four months before the Plaint'ff with his best endea¬ 
vours in this behalf was able to let the same. The rental value 
of said house is #50 a month, and Plaintiff has thus lost $ joo, no 
part of which has been repaid by the Defendant. 

The plaintiff therefore prays:— 

1.—That he may have judgment against the Defendant for the 
sum of twenty-one thousand seven hundred and fifty (fu,7«o) 
dollars, being the amount of Plaintiff's salary for the remainder 
of his contract time of serv'ce with defendant. 

a.—That Defendant be decreed to pay Plaintiff the farther sum 
of two hundred ($>00) dollars with interest. 

3. —That the Defendant pay the Plaintiff the costs and disburse¬ 
ments of this action. 

4. —That the Plaintiff may have such farther or other relief as 
the nature of the case may require or as to this Honourable 
Court may seem fit. 

The Defendant to this petition is 

The Yokohama Printing and Publishing Co., Limited, 

70, Yokohama, Japan. 

represented by John Frederic Lowder, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. 

(Signed) Walter Dening, 

Plaintiff. 

Dated Yokohama, Japan, 

June and, 1891. 

The Answer of the Yokohama Printing and Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Limited, the above-named Defendants to the Petition of 
the above-named Plaintiff. 

In answer to the Petition,the Defendants say as follows:— 

1.—The Defendants admit the lirst five paragraphs of the Peti¬ 
tion, but do not admit any other part thereof, and refer to the 
Agreement wheiijproduced. 

a.—Bv the said Agreement the Plaintiff' undertook from the 1st 
day of January, 1891, to edit the Japan Gazelle newspaper; but 


f roving unable to do so to the satisfaction of the Directors of the 
lefendant Company without assistance, they, on the ijth day 
of February l;ot, appointed a Mrs. Smith to be the Sub editor of 
the said newspaper; by the said Agreement the Plaintiff also 
promised that Le would use his best endeavours to promote the 
interests of the Company, but in breach of his said Agreement, 
and to the injury of the interests of the Company, he neglected 
to avail himself of the assistance so provided him as aforesaid, 
to the extent he might have done, and altered, or suppressed, or 
refused to insei t in the said newspaper several contributions of 
the Sub-editor, and misled the Directors by representing to them 
that she was incompetent to perform the duties she had under¬ 
taken, and so induced them to give her notice that her services 
would not be required after the expiration of three months from 
the 15th day of March last. Thereafter, the Directors having 
reason tobelieie that they had been misled by the Plaintiff as 
aforesaid, caused a letter to be written to the Plaintiff, requiring 
him to place at the disposal of the S ib-editor at least one column 
of the Japan Ga r.elte every day until the termination of her agree¬ 
ment with the Company; but the Plaintiff, though by the said 
Agreement he had agreed 10 comply in all re-pects with the direc¬ 
ti.ms from time to time given by the Directors of the Company, 
in breach of his said Agreement, refused and neglected to obey 
the or er so given to him. whereupon the Directors, as they law¬ 
fully might, dismissed the Plaintiff from the service of tne De¬ 
fendant Company. 

3-—The Defendants deny that the Plaintiff has sustained the 
damage mentioned in the Petition, and submit that they are not 
answerable for any part of the damage thereby claimed. 

Continuing, Mr, Tison said lie was happy to be 
able to say that most of the plaintiff’s evidence was 
documentary in form, and could be put in in very 
short lime, and would not, be thought, give rise to 
very much discussion as to the evidence itself. To 
understand certain things, however, in reference to 
this case it would be necessary to go back to a 
little before the formation of this company, and 
this would l.e necessary for two reasons. First, 
there was a charge here that the directors gave to 
this plaintiff an authority which he had trans¬ 
cended and abused, and it would be necessary 
therefore to go into the origin of the company and 
lire plaintiff’s first connection with it to show wliat 
that authority really was, because a very great 
light was thiown upon it by the correspondence 
which took place between the plaintiff and the 
chief promoter of the defendant company. And 
in the second place it would be necessary in order 
to show the true amount of damage suffered 
by lire plaintiff in this matter. The formation 
of the company dated, in idea at least, as far 
back as the 1st of October, or some time in 
the month of September, soon after a meeting which 
took place in this poll concerning the revision of 
the treaties. He should have nothing to say in re¬ 
ference to that meeting one way or the other, 
except to say that those gentlemen who were most 
concerned in the foundation of this company had 
also much to do with the meeting, and it seemed 
to have been desired by them soon after the meet¬ 
ing to come into possession of a newspaper. Whe¬ 
ther it was to champion a cause or to put 
money in their purses might not altogether be 
known—possibly there was a mingling of those two 
motives. There was some idea of championing a 
cause, at any rale the Gazette had already ad¬ 
vocated a cause which was dear to the minds of 
those promoteis. He had nothing to say one way 
or tire other with regard to the cause, or their views 
as to it, but it was important to note that the views 
urged by those gentlemen were not such as met 
theappioval of the Japanese Government, in whose 
employ the plaintiff was at the lime, and whose 
employment lie had to abandon to enter into tire 
service of the company, and to whom now he 
might turn for employment by which he might 
hope to mitigate the damages the defendant 
company was liable to pay. It was not a ques¬ 
tion of the justice of the feeling of the Japanese 
Government with reference to this matter, it was 
a question of its existence in fact, and he dared 
to say that the learned chairman of the Board 
of Directors would be the last person to deny its 
existence in fact, however he might quarrel with 
its justice. The first thing thought of and desired in 
connection with this paper was to secure an editor 
—even befoie they had secured a paper. They 
approached the plaintiff; the plaintiff did not 
approach them. He was in no menial position 
with reference to this defendant. Some of the au¬ 
thorities which might be cited here were more appli¬ 
cable to menial servants than to a gentleman in 
the position of the plaintiff. He occupied no such 
position. Counsel should produce letters to be 
used in case of necessity, some of which must go 
in. He should show that during a few weeks be¬ 
tween 30 and 40 letters—not mere notes, for some of 
them were of four pages—on several days two, and 
on one day three letters, were written by the chief 
promoter of this company to the plaintiff at his 
home in Tokyo. Not merely did they build an 
absolute trust upon him, but they would almost 
seem to have built their whole enterprise about 
him. That could not but affect the plaintiff with 
reference to the authority he was to have. If it 
had not been a company, if it bad been a partner¬ 
ship, he ventured to say plaintiff would have been 
a partner for his knowledge of Japanese affairs. He 
had been in Japan for a great time, and was well 
acquainted with its literature; its public men and 
its public prints—the man of all men they desired 
and wished to secure. He was not in a '‘coming 
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011 " position, and il was thought necessary to 1 e- 
assure him on many points. He had slowly 
gathered together that which was yielding him a 
good living, possibly $400 a month. He was asked 
to give that up; to bum his biidges behind him, 
come to Yokohama and enter the service of the 
company, and according to all appearance the 
plaintiff saw, as he saw now, that he would be 
a persona non grata to the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment. He desired security, and seveial limes 
the most complete expressions of assurance were 
uttered by the chief promoter of the company to 
assure him on that point, and that gentleman 
even suggested that he should be secured by a bill 
of sale, a chattel mortgage on the stock, printing 
press, and machinery whiCh they had in their place 
of business, to secure him to the extent of at least 
one half of his unexpired salary in case of the 
company going into liquidation. Eventually under 
a clause of the agreement he availed himself of this 
and took a bill of sale which was prepared 
by the chairman of the board. Mr. Dening also 
wished to be reassured on another point, and that 
was as to how much authority he would have. 
There was some discussion as to the personnel of 
the company, but several times he was put off 
when he suggested that it should be discussed. 
Mr. Dening wanted to know what authoiity he was 
to have, and Counsel should read letters, one after 
the signing of the contract, that he was to have ab¬ 
solute and entire control. They weie going to 
have a Japanese paper, which was only suppu ssed 
on the repeated protests of the plaintiff. The Gut- 
koku Shimbun never saw the light, but it would 
have seen the light and probably been a fiuitful 
source of loss to the company if not sup¬ 
pressed. When it was suggested that there should 
be a French paper il was made a condition that 
the French editor should, come to take oiders 
from the plaintiff, and that everything to go 
into it should pass through his hands, and lie 
should have a veto on it. The Japanese editor ol 
the ill-fated Gaikoku Shimbun was similatiy to 
take his ordeis from him, and he was to have con¬ 
trol of all newspapers to be. printed by this com¬ 
pany. That would appear when the contiact w.is 
put in evidence. Moie than once when the chair¬ 
man sent round to the plaintiff matter for the 
paper, he accompanied it with a lequest for i s in¬ 
set tion “if you think proper.” The plaintiff was re¬ 
quired to move from Tokyo, which was not pro¬ 
vided in his contract—against his wish—for he be¬ 
lieved there would be advantages for the company 
by Ids remaining there. He came to Yokohama 
and suffered considerable loss by not having his 
Tokyo house rented—loss estimated at $200. He 
made no claim for moving expenses, possibly no 
claim for rent would have been made if this con 
tract had been fulfilled in good faith. They were 
short-handed when he came, and he was asked if 
things went hard at fiist to make allowance. His 
Honour knew from cases hi ought in this Court 
that two members of the staff of the Gazette were 
not in their places when the New Year came,—the 
reporter and the sub editor. The plaintiff was not 
responsible for their absence, hut lie moiled at his 
desk like a galley slave. The directors scattered 
a smile now and then, and he lived 011 that. Then 
they suggested that being unable to do the woik 
they should take on a sub editor, and on the veiy 
day that the letter was wiitleu by this lady’s hus¬ 
band from Nagoya theie came from the directorate 
unsought a letter thanking the plaintiff for the im¬ 
proved lone and the geneial advancement of the 
Gazette under his management, and recognizing the 
fact that he had had no proper assistance hitheito. 
The plaintiff suggested ceitain reasons why he 
thought their choice was not a wise one, and if 
called upon could testify to what he then said. 
But they must have a book keeper, and the 
sub editor, if taken at the same time, could he got 
almost for nothing—as the chairman himself told 
the plaintiff, the book-keeper would cost $150 and 
the two would cost $200 if they were both 
taken, being husband and wife. Counsel would 
not have said that, but the suggestion was put 
into the answer by a man who he thought did 
not know the facts that these two persons 
were taken because the plaintiff was unequal 
to his work. Nothing could be farther from the 
fact, unless it were some of the conceptions 
under which the defendant’s counsel laboured in 
this matter. The agreement did not say plaintiff 
should do without a .sub-editor; il was silent on 
that poi*t. Passing now to the lime when the 
plaintiff was married. The arrival in Japan of the 
lady who is now Mrs. Dening necessarily made 
some demand upon the time of the plaintiff, but 
that could not have led to this case. On the 12th of 
May, when Mrs. Smith's engagement was about 
to expire, the plaintiff, having in mind a Mr. Cuv- 
en, wrote with reference to his taking Mrs. Smith’s 
work when she should leave. To that the director* 
replied on the 13th that they should interpose no 
difficulty in the way of plaintiff employing Mr. 


Curwen and paying him out of his own pocket to 
enable him to peifurm his conti act, but they were 
not going to employ any more sub editors. They 
said that it was the directors’ desire that one column 
should be placed at Mrs. Smilh’sdisposal dm ing the 
rest of her engagement. The plaintiff on the 141I1 
1 eplied that he legaided what they said about the 
sub-editor as an inlet ference witli his duties as edi 
lor, reminding them that it was necessary to revise, 
ceitaiuly to read, whatever went into the paper, 
that it was not his disposition to suppress anything 
offered hy Mrs. Smith, and that he would continue 
to avail himself of her services so far as he might 
he able In. Next day at noon the plaintiff was 
mat lied, and on the same day the diieclors wrote 
to him that it had been voted to dismiss him for 
disobedience to the lawful ordeis of the directors. 
They did not say that he was hereby dismissed, but 
it was voted to dismiss him. 'The letter was wiil- 
teu on the 15th, and they sent it where they knew 
the plaintiff was not. He had asked and obtained 
leave of absence, and had gone to Miyanoshita on 
his honeymoon, hut they sent the letter to the office, 
and it lay there till the 18th, when lie returned. 
He ventured to say that the learned chair¬ 
man of the board would hardly maintain as a 
matter of law that such a letter of dismissal, even 
though warranted, could take effect from the day 
on which it was written. During his absence the 
plaintiff did woilc for the paper, having supplied 
leading articles and left behind a stock of trans¬ 
lations. On his return he received the letter men¬ 
tioned, and on going to see the Chairman he was 
told the latter could say nothing to him. Heltied 
to find legal advice in Yokohama, blit failed be¬ 
cause all the Counsel had been retained befoie 
his return—the lawyers who usually practised in 
this Couit. He wiote in answer to the latter that 
he was sine there had been some mistake; that 
nothing was farther from his purpose than to dis¬ 
obey the oiders of the directors, that they had used 
the word “ desire,” and he did not Construe that 
as an order. He of course remembered the long 
correspondence he had with Mr. Lowder while lie 
was in 'Tokyo. But lie said if they did mean it as 
an oider he now announced his willingness to 
comply with it, as he had always been anxious to 
comply with the orders of the directors. He did 
not interput their letter as a dismissal, and it was 
a long lime before that fact became clear. He 
intimated that he would be at his desk on the 
201I1 to continue his duties. They leplied on the 
191I1 that, having read the correspondence, they 
had voted to stand hy what they had written. 
He went to his desk on the 20th, communicated to 
Mrs. Smith that she was to have a column a day, 
and went about his woik, but no one would print 
what he offered. He asked the chairman in a 
courteous note if lie had forbidden them to piint 
his matter, and was told that he had no right 
to the information. He asked the reporter; the 
rcpoiler asked the chairman, and was told to say 
that he could not tell him what he wanted to know. 
No one would pi in t the matter, and so he came 
away. On the very day on which the letter was 
wiitlen, when he might have resented this 
meddling on the pai t of the directors in affairs 
as to which they were clearly not informed, on that 
very day Mrs. Smith had 25 columns in the paper 
—one a leading ai tide, or at any rate in the place 
of the leading ai tides. As a matter of fact in the 
month of May she had an average of over a 
column daily, and plaintiff had found that 
du ing 74 days on which the paper appeared she 
had 105 columns and 2l£- inches, or at the rate 
of iAnj columns per day. And yet this was the 
lady whom the editor-in-chief was charged with 
excluding fiom the columns of the papei under his 
charge. Some days she had as much as4columns, 
and if on half a dozen days there were none, pro 
hably all were used, for he supposed there was a 
limit even to the productiveness of sub-editors. 
When it became clear that dismissal was intended, 
plaintiff wrote protesting and informing the di¬ 
rectors that he should prosecute such 1 ights as he 
might beadvised he possessed. To this the directors 
replied that they had nothing to add, and requested 
him to vacate his room in the office. He ventured 
to think that some of those letters could hardly 
have come under the scrutinising eye of the chair¬ 
man, or he would have discerned some looseness in 
their phraseology. As to the damage, he should 
contend that the plaintiff ought to be paid the bal- 
anceofhis salary for the full term of the agreement. 
He was willing, and consented to take his risks 
witli the rest of the subscribers. He held, or at 
one time held, some shares in (Ids company and lie 
had agreed that in case of disaster—should the 
company be overtaken by bankruptcy—he would 
take one half of the remainder of his salary. But 
lie never contemplated anything like this. He 
never consented to be bundled out in this way and 
then take one-half. He had used such diligence as 
lie could, but the Japanese Government turned from 
a man who had been connected with this paper. 


The burden was laid upon the defendants to show 
that he could get something else, but having been a 
journalist lie was not bound to go about seeking 
this, that, and the other employment to lighten 
the pockets ol these gentlemen. 'The law was 
clear 011 this point—that it was not evei y business 
offered to a man that he could be made to lake 
to lighten the damages of those who dismissed 
him. He thought Mr. NutlaU’s case decided 
that point, because Mr. Nultall had been offered a 
better salary, and yet his Honour held that he 
was not bound to take it. Counsel had said noili- 
ing about Mrs. Smith beyond what he had to say, 
and he really hoped that the defendants would not 
open that door as widely as they seemed in their 
answer to do. Because il was painful. It was 
not the plaintiff’s desire to lay a straw in the way 
of a lady who was battling bravely in her struggle 
with the world. He should not think that the 
directors would want him to do that. It was no 
secret from them why the plaintiff had refused 
the admittance of certain articles, or why he 
had revised others. Il was his duty to tell 
them, and he had told them fiankly, but that 
was different fiom coming here and saying it. He 
might say il to them, and il would be a piivileged 
communication, but if he wet e to blazon il from the 
house tops he would lender himself amenable to 
a charge of libel, though such statements in this 
Court would not be libelous. He contended that 
even though the directors proved everything they 
alleged, that would still constitute no offence. It 
would only he a mistake of judgment, and his 
Honour would not hold that plaintiff’s conduct 
was to be reviewed here, now, and in this way. 
After citing a couple of cases, Mr. Tisou went on 
to say that the directors said the plaintiff had 
misled them about Mrs. Smith, that she could do 
mote than the plaintiff said she could do. They 
had elevated her to the chair which the plaintiff 
had occupied. Counsel congratulated her, hut sug¬ 
gested that she should rejoice with trembling, be¬ 
cause this directorate seemed to have a way of 
tenmving an editor who was de trop beside which 
(lie how-slriug of Eastern dispots was a dilatory 
transaction. But she took that risk ; that was not 
the plaintiff’s affair, but let her be warned by the 
same precedent that no resuscitation from euthan- 
rf?ia would be assisted by any of the eminent ban is- 
lers who were admitted to the piivilege—lie would 
say the duty—of seeing to il in this Court that every 
subject of England should have exact and impai tial 
justice. But lie begged the pardon of the Court 
and of the lady in question for inroducing these 
death’s heads and memento moris into the blytlie 
and jocund days which came of her promotion. He 
only said he should think the directors would 
not intuide this matter here: that they would not 
use as a shield for themselves one editor against 
another. He only said that if their editor did not 
gain ci edit it would be their own affair and not 
the plaintiff's; that they should be soiiy; that it 
should be painful, disagieeable, distasteful to tile 
plaintiff in the Iasi degree. But they seemed to 
hold editors cheap, and they might be of another 
opinion. Yet let them not misconstrue what he 
had said. Il was not because of weakness that he 
said this, because the plaintiff was ready to enter 
any line of enquiry to which the defendant might 
see fit to open the door. 

Walter Dening, sworn, deponed—I am the 
plaintiff. 1 came to Japan on December 14th, 
1873, and have lived in Tokyo since 1883. I have 
been in the employment of the defendant com¬ 
pany. I was first approached with refeience to 
my engagement on the Gazette early in October— 
October 3rd I think. I was first approached 
through Mr. Irwiue who was desiiedby’ the direc¬ 
tors of the company to send me a letter. I have 
not that letter. Mr. Iiwiue asked me first whether 
I would he piepaied to accept the editorship of a 
paper in Yokohama. He mentioned 110conditions. 

I wiote asking conditions and had another letter 
saying that they weie piepaied to pay me $500 a 
month and make a three or four y ears’ conti act. I 
said I would accept that offer on ceitain condi¬ 
tions; that a partziau paper would not be te- 
quiied, that I should not be required to be¬ 
come the editor of a partizau paper. I was 
then employed in the Naval Depai Orient, at 
the Impel ial Naval University. I also contributed 
to the Japan Mail, and that was a regular somce 
of income. My income was tolerably pennauent. 
It was from various sources, some of which might 
be a little uncertain. My engagement with the 
Naval Department was new for two years. Mr. 
Lowder was, I think, chief promoter of the Anti- 
Revision meeting and was Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the company. I have 
had letters from Mr. Lowder, 34 in all, con¬ 
cerning the proposed company and my connec¬ 
tion with it. Sometimes I got 3 letters a day, and 
I had several conferences also. Some of the 
letters that I received are not here. I had hesita¬ 
tion and reluctance in eiiteiing the service of the 
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company, on the ('round of the business insecurity 
of the company as a company. I communicated 
that to Mr. Lowder, and he promised to secure me 
against loss. If necessary lie said he would secure 
me peisonally. We also discussed the subject of 
the staff of the paper. That suluect was shelved 
by Mr. Lowder. It was put off from time to 
lime to be discussed at a later date. My reason 
for being distrustful as to the prospects of the com 
pan)', was that it had been founded half on senti¬ 
ment and half on the prospects of business profits, 
and I thought it improbable that the two elements 
would work well together, and that it might end in 
failure. I cousideied that the way would be 
shut against my return to my former employ¬ 
ment. I do not recollect whether I ever said so 
to Mr. Lowder. I may have said so in a letter. 
It would be so in consequence of the fact that the 
Japanese Government must regard the movement 
to establish the company as in connection with the 
treaty revision meeting on the nth. That guided 
me on the point of having three or four years en¬ 
gagement. Mr. Lowder made the suggestion as 
to the security. It was said that I should have 
sole author ity over the contents of the paper. 1 
was also to have authority over the Fienclt paper. 
All the matter to go into it was to be submitted to 
me. I would have to have power to exclude. It was 
suggested to me by Mr. Lowder that a Japanese 
paper, to be named the Gaikoktt Shimbtin , was to 
be published by the Company, and that I should 
have control over its editor. I said that the 
scheme was a wild one, and was bound to end in 
financial failure, and I advised Mr. Lowder to drop 
the idea of starting anything of the kind. They 
acted on that advice. I was consulted about every¬ 
thing in connection with the company. It was 
suggested that I should prepaie a prospectus, but 
I thought it better that the chairman of the direc¬ 
tors should prepare it. That was done, and 1 offered 
certain criticisms some of which were adopted. 
They consulted me about the price of the paper, 
and in deference to my opinion they altered the 
method of stating the price. I entered into a formal 
contract with the company—with certain indivi¬ 
duals in the first place, and later on it was endorsed 
by the directors. I produce the document, the 
signatures of which are those of the directors and 
myself:— 

An agreement made this Sixth day of November 
1890, between John Frederic Lowder, James 
Walter, and William Gordon for and on behalf of 
the Company heieinafter referred to of the first 
pait and Walter Dening of 15, Masago-cho, Hon- 
go, Tokyo, of the other part. Whereas a Company 
is about to be formed for the purchase of the news¬ 
paper called lit e Japan Gaeette together with the 
printing and publishing business heretofore car¬ 
ried on by the proprietor thereof, and for other 
purposes ; now this agreement witnesseth :— 

1. —The said Walter Dening shall be the editor 
of the said newspaper and of any other newspaper 
or newspapers to be published by the Company, 
and shall hold the said office for the term of four 
years from the 1st day of January, 1891. 

2. — The said Walter Dening, unless prevented 
by ill-health, shall, during the said term, devote 
the whole of his time, attention, and abilities to the 
editorship of such newspaper or newspapers as 
may be published by the Company, shall obey the 
orders from time to time of the Directors of the 
said Company, and in all respects conform to and 
comply with the directions and regulations given 
and made by them, and shall well and faithfully 
seivelhe Company and use his utmost endeavours 
to promote the interests thereof. 

3. —Tlieie shall be paid to the said Walter Den¬ 
ing as such Editor, a salary of Five Hundred 
Dollars of local currency on the last day of every 
month during the said term. 

4. —The Company shall, on the written request 
of the said Walter Dening, hypothecate to him such 
specific portion of the pioperty of the Company as 
shall secure to him, in the event of the Company 
being wound up before the expiration of the said 
term, a sum equal to $250 a mouth for the tin 
expired period of the said term at the dale of such 
winding up. 

5. —'l he said John Fredetic Lowder, James 
Waller, and William Gordon shall procuie the 
adoption of this agreement by the Company, in 
such manner as to render the same binding on the 
Company, whereupon they shall be discharged 
fiom all liability in respect thereof. 

As witness the hands of the parties hereto the 
day and year first above written. 

(J. F. Lowder. 

(Signed.) 


Gordon of the second part, and Walter Dening, 
of No. 70, Yokohama, of the thud part; Whereas 
since the execution of the within-written agi eemeul 
the company has been incorporated in accordance 
with the intention in that behalf refcned to in 
such agreement; now it is hereby mutually agreed 
as follows :— 

1. —The within-written agreement is hereby 
adopted by the Company, and shall be binding on 
the said Walter Deningand on the company in the 
same manner and lake effect in all respects as if 
the company had been in existence at the date 
thei eof and had by these presents ratified the same. 

2. — 1 he said John Frederic Lowder, James 
Waller, and William Gordon shall from hence¬ 
forth be discharged from all liability under or in 
lespect of the said agreement. 

In witness whereof the parties of the second and 
third part have hereunto set their hands and 
caused the seal of the company to be affixed the 
day and year first above wiilten. 

C Directors of the Yoko- 
W. J. S. Shand, \ hama Printing and 
R. S. SCHWABE, 1 


) W. Gordon. 

James Walter. 
Walter Dening. 

An Agreement made the 1st day of January, 
1891, between the Yokohama Printing and Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Limited, of the first part, John 
Frederic Lowder, James Walter, and William 


Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

J. F. Lowder. 

W. Gordon. 

James Walter. 
Walter Dening. 

What effect would your entering the sei vice have 
on the prospect of your future employement 011 the 
Japan Mail f —It would seriously effect it to my 
prejudice, because one of the objects of this paper 
was opposition to the Japan Mail. 

Was anything said by Mr. Lowder as to what 
he wanted to do to the Mailf —He said he 
wanted to kill the Mail.— (Laughlei.) The letter 
shown me is from Mr. Lowder, and is dated Octo¬ 
ber 23rd. (Letter produced and read, in which 
Mr. Lowder, writing to plaintiff, said he was more- 
pleased than lie could tell at the course taken by 
Biooke’s friends, at the meeting on the previous 
evening. He had had his opportunity and had 
thrown it away, leaving "us” free to act, and 
the writer had not been slow to take advantage 
of the occasion. He bad made an agreemeni 
with Anglin for $55,000, of which the lattei 
wished to retain $35,000 for himself. If the com 
pany was formed well and good : if not he would 
himself find the balance necessary for the purchase 
of the Gaeette. The arrangement was that " we ” 
take the paper from the 1st January, but its 
columns were open to them in the meantime if 
they choose to assume the Editorship, so that it 
plaintiff was still “on it” let the wiiter know at 
once that he might set to work on the prelimi¬ 
naries. Plaintiff could make his own arrange¬ 
ments. The enterprise would have the suppoit 
of the Yokohama community. The letter men¬ 
tioned a number of names of suppoi lets.) Mr. 
Lowder proposed that in case the scheme fell 
through, lie himself should go on with it, taking half 
a share from Mr. Anglin. He thought my seen 
rity would be greater ; that I should be respon¬ 
sible to only one man instead of to a number, and 
things would woik better. He said lie would re 
gard it as a very good speculation. 

That would imply you as editor?—Certainly. 

I recognise the letter of Nov. 8tli. (Letter of 
Nov. 8th pul in as bearing on the question of 
authority, being in reply to one from plaintiff as 
to the extent of Mr. Anglin’s authority.) Mi. 
Lowder thought it quite necessary to move to 
Yokohama. I at first objected, but eventually 
gave way, and came about the end of December. I 
had a house in Tokyo, my own, which I had had foi 
a long lime; I advertised it in the papers, but for 
four months had no rent for it. It was eventually 
rented at $50 a month, a low figure. When I went 
on the 1st January I found the 1 eporter, Mr. Little- 
wood absent, and only the manager there. Ther e 
was no sub-editor. This gave me the whole work 
of the office to do, seeing that the manager, as may 
be remembered, was an entirely illiterate man, not 
able to correct any proofs or anything of that kind. 

I said for many reasons I thought it would not be 
advisable to retain Mr. Nutlali. I did not say 
that I did not waul any help. I simply gave as a 
reason the feeling of Mr. Nuttall in reference 
to his having been removed from the editoiial 
chair. I did not say I did not want a repor¬ 
ter. (Shown letter of January 19th.) I don’t 
think that bears Mr. Lowder’s signature. Mr. 
Lowder anticipated that 400 missionary sub¬ 
scribers would be obtained ; I did not think so—I 
never dreamt of it. They were to get the paper 
at half-price, provided 400 came forward. I im¬ 
agine it would have paid on those rales. 

... _ 19th Janua.y, 1891. 

W. Dening, Esq., 

Dear Sir,—At a meeting of the Directors held 
on the 17th iust., it was resolved that their appre¬ 
ciation of the energy you put into your work and 
of the improved tone of the Gaeette under your 


Editorship should he recorded in the Minutes and 
communicated to yourself: and I have much plea¬ 
sure in being made the medium of conveying to 
you this expression of the opinion of the Board. 
With the assistance we have only now been able 
to give you in the person of Mr. Littlewood, it is 
hoped you will lie able to obtain more items of 
local news, and to give a fair share of attention to 
the outpoi ts, in the business of which many sub¬ 
scribers to the paper are interested. It was also 
thought that the extracts from home papers might 
lie shortened witli advantage. These matters are 
mentioned, not with the object of interference or 
fault finding, but to place you in possession of 
views which have been expressed to members of 
the board. Yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) J. F. Lowder, Chairman. 
The extracts from borne papers were so long on 
accourt of the smallness of the staff. Tlieie was 
no one but myself, and I could not leave the office 
and go round the streets of Yokohama to collect 
local news and edit the paper at the same lime. 
Mr. Lowder asked me to put up with the office 
being short handed. I applied for the hypothe¬ 
cation named in my contract. It was given to 
me. Mr. Lowder deew it; Mr. Mason was by 
when it was executed by me. I did not have 
it recorded or filed. Mr. Lowder did not tell 
me to do so, and I had no other legal advice in 
reference to it. I attempted later, but found it was 
loo late. The hypothecation is as follows:— 

This Indenture made the23rd day of March,1891, 
between The Yokohama Printing and Publishing 
Company, Limited (hereinafter called the com¬ 
pany) of the one pait and Walter Dening of 
Yokohama of the other part; Whereas by an agree¬ 
ment made the 1st day of January, 1891, between 
the parties hereto it is provided that the Company 
sjiall on the written request of the said Walter 
Dening hypothecate to him such specified poition 
of the property of the Company as shall secure 
to him in the event of the Company being wound 
up before the expiration of the four years from 
the 1st day of January, 1891, a sum equal to $250 
a mouth for the unexpired period of the said 
term at the date of such winding up; And whereas 
the said Walter Dening haspieferred to the Com¬ 
pany a request in writing calling upon the Com¬ 
pany to give effect to the said agreement ; Now 
This Indenture Witnesseth that in pursuance of 
the said agreement the Company doth hereby as¬ 
sign unto the said Waller Dening all and singular 
the chattels and effects which are paiticularly 
described in the Schedule hereto annexed and all 
the tight title interest claim And demand of the 
Company of in and to the said chattels and pre¬ 
mises and every part there of to have and to 
hold the said chattels and premises hereinbefore 
assigned or intended to be assigned unto the said 
Walter Dening, provided Always And it is hereby 
declared and agreed by and between the Company 
and the said Walter Dening that this indenture is 
given to secure the payment of $250 a month to 
become due from the Company to the said Walter 
Dening in the eventof the Company being wound up 
before the expiration of a period of four years 
from the first day of January, 1891, and it is 
hereby also further declared and agreed by and 
between the company and the said Walter Dening 
that until the company shall make default in 
any such monthly payment of $250 if and when 
the same shall become due and payable it shall 
be lawful for the Company to hold possess use 
and enjoy the said Chattels and premises hereby 
assigned without let hindrances or disturbance 
of from or by the said Walter Dening. But in 
case the Company shall make default in any 
such monthly payment of $250 if and when 
the same become due and payable it shall be 
lawful for the said Walter Dening peaceably 
and quietly to take into possession hold and 
enjoy all end singular the said Chattels and pre¬ 


mises or such part thereof as shall be of the 
value of the balance of the moneys that shall be 
due and payable to him by virtue of these presents 
at the time of such default. In Witness thereto two 
of the Directors of The Yokohama Printing and 
Publishing Company Limited have hereunto set 
their hands and have caused the seal of the com¬ 
pany to be affixed, and the said Walter Dening 
hath hereunto set his hand and seal the day and 
year first above written 

J. F. Lowder. 

W. J. S. Shand. 

Signed and Delivered by two of the 
Directors of The Yokohama Print¬ 
ing and Publishing Company, Li¬ 
mited and the seal of the said 
company attached in the presence 
° f 0 W. B. Mason. 

Signed Sealed and Delivered by the 
within named Walter Dening in 
the presence of Walter Dbning. 

W. B. Mason. 

Adjourned till two o’clock. 
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Examination resumed—The paper was not 
secured when I was engaged. Negotiations were 
carried on will) tli z Herald which fell th ough, but 
negotiations with the owner of the Gazette proved 
successful eventually. That was on the 22nd Octo¬ 
ber. My contract was practically settled in the 
first week of October. Mention was first made of 
the engagement as sub-editor of Mrs. Smith about 
the 17th or 181I1 January. I received a letter fiotn 
Mrs. Smith and another from her husband, advis¬ 
ing me that they were in negotiation with the 
directors on the subject of coming to > okohama, 
Mr. Smith to act as book-keeper and Mrs. Smith 
as sub editor. They had offered themselves to 
Mr. Lowder, and it was pul in this way that Mrs. 
Smith’s services should be thrown in on considera¬ 
tion of Mr. Smith being appointed bonk keeper. 
On consideration of their both receiving $200 Mrs. 
Smith’s services were to be given gialis. Mr. 
Lowder consulted me on the point, and I thought, 
apaitfrom the question of Mrs. Smith s literary 
qualifications, her sex would make it inadvisable. 
Mr. Lowder could not see that, and I lephed that 
she would have to receive people in the office and 
go out and take reports which her sex would make 
inconvenient. Eventually Mr. Lowder told me that 
the directors wished to make the appointment un¬ 
less I actually vetoed it. I said I did not care to 
veto, it but he knew my view. (Witness identified 
the letters received from Mr. and Mrs. Smith.) A 
statement was made in the native papeis that Mr. 
Deningwhohad been employed by the Govern¬ 
ment and been known as a man of pro-Japanese 
feelings, had undertaken the editing of a paper for the 
anti-revision party, and that some one intended to 
wail on me and enquire the reason of the change. 
The police in consequence of this set a body guard 
at my gate for 5 or 6 weeks. 

What effect did your engagement have on your 
relations with the editor of the Mail ?—As readers of 
the paper are aware, the paper came into collision 
with the Mail very early in January, and remained 
in collision with the Mail throughout the whole time. 

I have been recently married. My wife arrived 
on May iolli, and I was married on the 15th at 
noon. I am shown a letter written by me to the 
company dated 12th May :— 

‘•Japan Gazette” Office, 

Yokohama, May 12th, 1891. 
My dear Lowdbr,—I n another month or so 
Mrs. Smith’s time will be up, and it is high lime to 
think of after arrangements. The enclosed letter 
was handed to me by Mr. Anglin some weeks ago. 
Thinking it desirable to have further information 
on Mr. Cuven's qualifications, I wrote off to him, 
asking for testimonials, &c. Until the business of 
the Company pays a fair dividend I am piepared 
to pay $50 a month towards the salary of a sub¬ 
editor, and I think it most important that we 
should get a man who has had newspaper ex¬ 
perience. Mr. Ctiven’s answer will probably be 
here by the next mail. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. Dbning. 

My reason for making the offer of $50 was that 1 
had heard that the concern was not paying, and out 
of regard to the paper and the cause I offered to 
pay $50 out of my own salary to secure a sub editor 
and try to obtain a dividend. I received a letter 
dated 13th May, as follows:— 

May 13th, 1891. 

Walter Dening, Esq., Editor "Japan Gazette.” 

Sir, —Your letter to Mr. Lowder of yesterdays 
date, in which you contemplate the employment 
of Mr. Cuven as sub-editor of the Japan Gazette 
on the termination of Mrs. Smith’s period of 
service, has been laid before the Directors of the 
Yokohama Printing and Publishing Company, 
Limited, by whom I am instructed to inform you 
that whilst it is not their intention to employ a 
sub editor after the 15th June next, they would 
place no obstacle in the way of your engaging the 
assistance necessary to enable you to carry out 
your agreement with the Company. I am to add 
that it is the desire of the Directois that at least 
one column of the Gazette be placed daily at the 
disposal of Mrs. Smith during the remainder of 
her term of employment. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. B. Mason, Secretary. 
To it I replied as follows;— 

“ Japan Gazette” Office, 
Yokohama, May 141I1, 1891. 
The Secretary of the Yokohama Printing and 
Publishing, Company (Limited). 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your letter of to-day’s 
dale. The first part of the letter will receive my 
attention later on. The latter part I regard as 
interfering with my duties and powers as editor. 
What goes into the paper day by day has to 
depend on circumstances. I may say there is hard¬ 
ly anything wholly written by Mrs. Smith ; since 
what she writes needs correction, it often has to 


wait over till I find lime to revise it. At the same 
time, her services have been and will be utilized as 
much as possible. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. Dening, 

Editor of the "Japan Gazette.” 

My marriage took place before I received the 
answer. I went to Miyanoshita, and had leave of 
absence. I named the time from Friday at noon 
to Monday morning, but Mr. Lowder told me I 
could take as long as I pleased. I received the 
latter dated May 15th :— 

151I1 May, 1891. 

W. Dening, Esq., Editor, "Japan Gazette.” 

Sir,—At a meeting of the Directors of this Com¬ 
pany held here to-day, your letter of 14th inst. to¬ 
gether with the preceding correspondence were 
read, and it was resolved ; That Mr. Dening be 
dismissed from the service of the Company for 
disobedience to the legitimate orders of the Board 
of Directors, and that the Sect clary be instructed 
to write to Mr. Dening and inform him of this de¬ 
cision. I am, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Thomas Watson, Secretary. 

I received that letter on the morning of the 18th. 
It was on my desk in the office. I told the direc¬ 
tors I would be back on the 18th. I left two lead¬ 
ing articles which were published on the 15th and 
16th, and I left a long translation. We had no 
translator who understood English, and I had 
been in the habit of preparing all the more dif¬ 
ficult translations myself, as I always thought it 
belter to prepare things myself to ensure perfect 
accuracy in matter of controversy, especially with 
the Mail. My reason for objecting to the hard 
and fast line drawn by the directors was that pres¬ 
sure of matter might cause exclusion of woik done 
by the editor himself; besides, some matter re¬ 
quired a good deal of correction, and on certain 
days when I was preparing translations and 
picking out controversial points and a variety 
of other matter to go into the paper, it was 
perfectly impossible for me to correct the sub¬ 
editor’s mailer, and such days it would be 
detrimental to the interests of the paper that I 
should stop to correct some of the plays of 
Shakespeare or Spenser’s "Faei ie Queen” referring 
to days long gone by. I have had contributions 
from other quarters which cover the whole 
ground treated by the sub editor anil rendered 
her writing entirely unnecessary for that day. 

I did not consider the word “ desire ” as an 
order, and when I returned from Miyanoshita I 
called upon the chairman and said the matter was 
evidently founded on an entire misconception. H 
said he did not mind whether it was or not; he 
would not give any advice, and I had to go else¬ 
where for advice. I said I should go down to 
my office and carry on my work. He said he 
had made arrangements that my honeymoon 
should be lengthened two days. He said he should 
make no legal use of this extension of my honey¬ 
moon. I said I should afterwards go back to the 
office. I thought it advisable to take legal advice. 
I wrote to and afterwards had an interview with 
Mr. Walford, who informed me that he was retained 
by the company, and could not serve me, and Mr. 
Litchfield also told me he had been retained that 
morning. I wrote the following letter dated May 

181I1:— 

Yokohama, May 18th, 1891. 
The Secretary of the Yokohama Printing and 
Publishing Company, Limited. 

Sir, —I have this day received with surprise 
your communication dated the 15th instant. 1 
have re-read the correspondence to which you re¬ 
fer, and I am sure that there lias been some mis¬ 
understanding on the part of the Diiectors of the 
Company. I certainly am not conscious of any 
disobedience to the orders of the Boaid of Direc¬ 
tors. Their letter of the 131I1 instant merely ex¬ 
pressed a "desire” that Mrs. Smith should have 
at her disposal at least one column of the Gazette 
daily. My answer to that was such as I con¬ 
sidered my duty to the interests of the Company 
required me to make. I was far from taking it as 
an order. However, now thal'lhe Directors make 
it plain that they so intend it, I very cheerfully ac¬ 
cede thereto. I may say that I think Mrs. Smith 
has all along liad on an average more than a 
column of space in the paper daily, and that there 
has been no disposilioiv on my pait to cut this 
down ; but I wished the Board to understand the 
difficulty of establishing any haid and fast rule for 
each day. Not to have made this clear would have 
been, I then thought, to fail in my duty to the 
Directors. I am, however, as I have always been, 
ready to obey all orders from the Board of Direc¬ 
tors in this as in all other matters connected with 
the editorship of the paper. I do not interpret 
your letter of the 151I1 instant as a dismissal, and 
beg to say that I have returned from the leave of 
absence kindly granted me by the Directors, and I 
shall be at my desk in the office of the Gazette, at 


8 a.m. to-morrow, the 20th instant, to continue my 
editorial duties. I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Walter Dening, 

Editor of the "Japan Gazette.” 
Nothing had been said before, and no enquiry 
made as to the space accorded to Mrs. Smith. No 
onehad said anything tome. I had asked for a meet¬ 
ing of directors, but it was always refused. As a 
matter of fact on the 14th May Mrs. Smith had 
two columns, one a leading article. While I was 
at Miyanoshita Mis. Smith was in charge, perhaps 
the manager more than she was. During 
twelve days of May Mrs. Smith had i8£ columns. 
Up to the 141!) May she had 105 columns 21 £ 
inches or an average of I Aj*g. Some days she had 
4 columns in the paper, 4^ columns, 4 columns and 
8 inches, &c. I made those measurements myself, 
and now produce a paper in which the figures are 
shown. When nothing of hers appeared it was 
because a laiger amount than usual had appeared 
on the previous day or because of press of matter 
on that day. It was that which I had in iny mind 
when I objected to any hard and fast rule being 
laid down as to Mrs. Smith’s contributions. On 
19th May I received the following letter:— 

19th May, 1891. 

Walter Dening, Esq., "Japan Gazette’’Office. 

Sir, —I am instructed by the Board of Directors 
of this Company to state to you that, having taken 
into consideration your letter of yestei day’s date, 
they have determined to abide by the decision 
previously arrived at, and which was communicated 
to you in my letter of 15th inst. I am further in- 
stiucted to forward you the accompanying cheque 
for Two Hundred and Fifty dollars in payment of 
your salary to the date of your dismissal. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Thomas Watson, Secretary. 

I received the cheque for 8250 on the 20th. I went 
to the office at 8 o’clock. I informed Mrs. Smith 
that it was the desire of the directors that she 
should have a column of matter in the paper, and 
told her that I had resumed my editorial duties. I 
prepared some things which were published in the 
morning paper, but afterwards one of the Japanese 
printers told me he had been instructed by the 
manager not to print anything more of mine. I 
tried to get a statement but witlioul avail. I asked 
Mr. Littlewood, but he said he must consult Mr. 
Lowder, and after doing so he told me he had been 
forbidden to give the information. I then wrote to 
Mr. Lowder the letter dated May 20tl):— 

"Japan Gazette” Office. 

Yokohama, May 20th, 1891. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Yokohama Printing and Publishing Company 
(Limited.) 

Sir, —I write to ask whether you, in your capa¬ 
city as Chairman of the Board of Directoi s of the 
above named Company, have written to instruct 
Mr. Anglin, the Manager of this Office, not to 
print any copy prepared or revised by me. If you 
answer in the affiunative, I should be obliged by 
your fut nishing me with a copy of the said instruc¬ 
tions given to Mr. Anglin in reference to copy fur¬ 
nished by me. I am, Sir, youis faithfully, 

(Signed) Walter Dening, 

Editor of the " Japan Gazette.” 

To this Mr. Lowder replied .— 

20th May, 1891. 

Sir,— I cannot acknowledge your right to the in¬ 
formation asked for in your letter just received. 

Yours faithfully, (Signed) J. F. Lowder. 

W. Dening, E-.q. 

On May 2ist I wrote as follows: — 

•‘Japan Gazette” Office, 

Yokohama, May 2ist, 1891. 
The Secretary of the Yokohama Piloting and 
Publishing Company (Limited). 

Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favour dated the 191I1 instant, with cheque enclos¬ 
ed for 8250. I receive this cheque only as a pay¬ 
ment in advance of one-half of my salaiy for the 
current month made by the Directois of their own 
motion, and I shall ask to receive the oilier half in 
due course, with tegular payments as usual there¬ 
after. I wholly deny that I have given cause to 
the Directors to cancel my engagement, and I 
protest against their ai bitrary assumption of power 
to vacate at will my contract will) the Company. 
That contract is still in force, and peifoimauce 
thereof on my part is only prevented by the pre¬ 
sent unwarranted interference of the Board of 
Directors. 

I beg respectfully to inform the Company 
through its Directors that I shall maintain my 
rights against it by such means as I may be 
advised. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Walter Dening, 

Editor of the "Japan Gazette.” 
On May 22nd the diiectors icplied: — 

Yokohama, 22nd May, 1891. 

Sir,— I am insliucled by the Directois of this 
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Company lo acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
the 21st iust. and to say in reply theieto tliat they 
have nothing to add to communications tliat have 
alieady been addiessed to you on the subject of 
your dismissal. Understanding that you still 
continue the use of the rooms hitherto occupied 
by you in the “Japan Gazette” Office, I am de¬ 
sired lo request you to vacate them at your earliest 
convenience, as they are required for the use of the 
Company. I am, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Thomas Watson, Secretary. 
My reason for putting repeated questions to the 
staff was that 1 did not know what legal action 
the company would take. I did not consider my¬ 
self legally dismissed. ( have received nothing 
since the receipt of the cheque for $250, nothing for 
my work between the 15th and 20th. I have no 
employment to speak of. I have tried the Japa¬ 
nese Government for employment. I did not suc¬ 
ceed. I have no employment on the Mail. I have 
no newspaper work whatever. I see no prospect 
of employment. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Watford—The nature 
of my employment is only instruction to a private 
pupil one or two days each week. The pupil 
was an old friend, and I go to Tokyo to teach him, 
having leisure. Nothing has been settled, but it 
may represent 60 yen a month. I have not tried 
to get pupils. I have made no endeavour—natur¬ 
ally—to contribute to the Mail. Mis. Smith 
was my sub editor, so named by the directors. 
She was at first simply called regular contributor. 

I made several complaints about her writing. 
I thought her inaccurate. I consider it important 
to be accurate. I am so myself, as far as pos 
sible. I am an Englishman ; it is for olheis lo 
judge whether I have a good knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish. 1 have had a long experience in the use of it. 

Mr.Tison said this looked like incompeleucy, and 
if incompetency was the plea it must be pleaded. 

The Judge said if it was iucompetency, that plea 
ought to have been put in. 

Sir. Walford said he did not intend to bring 
forward that plea. 

Witness—I am not prepared to answer the 
question whether I think the letter of the 15th 
a dismissal or not. I thought at that time 
it was not a dismissal. I do not think the letter 
sent to me by the Secretary on May 15th was a 
dismissal. In the letter of 13th May I did not think 
the word “ desire ” meant an order. I can sug¬ 
gest other ways of conveying an order ; it might be 
“ we older or command.’ I do not think it is a ques¬ 
tion of politeness or not. I did not refuse to put the 
column into the paper. I said the desire expressed 
was one rather difficult to carry out. I do not con¬ 
sider that I refused to put a column in. I answer¬ 
ed that it would be an iuteiference with my duties 
and powers as editor. I do not say it was a wish ; 
it was a desire, and if carried out would have inter¬ 
fered with my poweis. My powers were given 
by the agreement and the whole 32 letters 
which preceded it. The letter of 8th Novem 
ber is no doubt in reply to a letter of mine, 
piobably expressing anxiety as to my relations 
with the manager. The letter shown me dated 
November 7th is the one I wrote. (Letter put in 
in [which plaintiff said he rather fancied Anglin 
might find it rather hard, after running the 
whole office, lo confine himself to a small section, 
and it might be as well that he should be told that 
the sub editor, the other foreigner, and the trans¬ 
lator would be under plaintiff’s control.) What I 
feared was that Mr. Anglin would be interfering 
with me. I afterwards expressed myself as will¬ 
ing to carry out the “desire” already mentioned. 

It had actually been carried out all along. 
The contribution by Mrs. Smith the day I went 
away had, I think, been through my hands. I do 
not recollect to whom I gave it. I did not tell Mrs. 
Smith then that she had a column at her diiposal. 

I did not tell Mrs. Smith the paper was in her 
hands while I was away. I had told Mr. Little 
wood that he was to see all that Mrs. Smith 
wrote—to see that there was no bad spelling, &e. 

I do not recollect, but probably I gave him such 
mateiia! of hers as was to go in. Before I joined 
the paper I do not think I had a laige expeiience 
with newspapers. I told Mr. Lowder I had 
7 years’ experience as a proof-reader and that 
pi oof reading came very easy to me, and 
that I was willing to do a very large amount 
of work of all kinds. I do not recollect whe¬ 
ther I wanted only one foreigner; I certain¬ 
ly wanted a force sufficient to tun the paper 
efficiently. I may have said I would be satis¬ 
fied with one foreigner, but I expected then that 
the Manager would be able to do more : to 
lead all but the more difficult proofs. The 
letter shown lo me of October 25th is mine; 
it says that two foreigners in addition to Mr. 
Anglin were not needed. Thai referred to a pre¬ 
vious letter as to the engagement of Mr. Nuttall. 
Tite letter says that Nuttall and a Japanese 


shorthand writer would be quite ample. I had no 
special reason for naming Nuttall, but he had had 
long newspaper expeiience, and I thought he would 
help me in writing, proof reading, and general 
newspaper work. I cannot say that I had as a 
whole a good opinion of Mr. Nutlall’s writing. 
I wrote “as a writer he is of little use.” When I 
joined I had no assistance from Mr. I ittlewood. 
1 found that if they tequiied a much fuller and 
better paper we should have nioie assistance. It 
all depended on the quality of paper requited. I 
found it inconvenient when Mr. Little wood was out 
repot ting. I expressed an opinion lo that effect, 
and I may have given the direclois to undei stand 
that l wished some one else. The lines of the pro¬ 
spectus were the lines on which I was working. 

Had you not been strictly instiucled not to 
bring yourself into conflict with the Mail ? —No. 

Had not that subject been brought up before 
you?—It had been biought before me. 

The desire of the directors was expressed that 
you should not bring yourself into conflict ?—The 
opinion of Mr. Lowder only was expressed, and it 
differed on different occasions. We have alieady 
a quotation from one of his letters in which the 
the Mail is to be killed. 

Did not Mi. Lowder instruct you, or express 
a desire on behalf of the directors, that you should 
not come into conflict with the Mail? —He ex¬ 
pressed different desires on different occasions; he 
expressed both that desire and the opposite. 

You did come into conflict with the Mail ?— 
Yes, or rather the Mail came into conflict with us. 

What was the result of that conflict ? Was it 
creditable to you or to the Mail ? —That is foi 
the public to judge. I remember the letter in 
which I was complimented on the improved tone 
of the paper. After that letter Mr. Lowder called 
upon me and discussed the matter of Mrs. Smith’s 
engagement. He told me several complaints had 
been made about the paper. He said it was heavy 
and required a lighter touch. 

And he suggested that Mis. Smith give it the 
lighter touch?—Yes. 

You objected to her on the ground of her being 
a lady, and at the same time agreed that she did 
wi ite pleasantly ?—Yes. Eventually my fii st objec 
lion to her was removed and she was engaged. She 
entered upon her duties on I believe 16th Feb. 
On the 21 st February I remember writing a letter 
of complaint abo.il her, having written a private 
letter to Mr. Lowder on the 19th:— 

“Japan Gazette” Office 
Yokohama, February 19th, 1821. 

My dear Lowder, —* * * I shall wait till 
Saturday and then write about Mrs. Smith !! I feai 
that as a permanency she will not do. It is a sore 
trial to me that neither she nor Littlewood can be 
trusted to see original writing through the press 
with the certainly of no grammatical mistakes. 

Mrs. S. seems helpless at business subjects. 
Sentimental writing is her forte, but we can’t have 
too much of that. More about this anon. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. Dbning. 

You complained about her spelling?—Yes. 

How do you write forte?—Have I made a mis¬ 
take P 

How do you think forte should be spell?—Foit. 

I wrote to Mr. Lowder on February 21st as 
follows :— 

February 2isl, 1891. 

My dear Lowder, — Herewith my epistle about 
Mrs. Smith. I am decidedly of opinion that she 
will not suit our purpose for any length of lime, 
and that we can do better with one hundied j'eu a 
month. Heiearelhe results of a week’s experi¬ 
ence. (1). She cannot be trusted in the matter of 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, and proof reading. 
The latter she may improve in. (2). She can only 
write things of the style of “Splashes of the Pen,” 
which even then have lo be altered and cut down 
veiy much. Ordinary business things she diesses 
up so much that they look ridiculous and aie no 
longer accurate. (3). A still more sei ions draw¬ 
back is that she objects to go about and gel infor¬ 
mation, &c. I offered her a reserve seat ticket for 
the concert. She said that she could not go with¬ 
out her husband, and that he could not afford to 
pay for a ticket. I leplied that I would go myself. 
To-day I asked whether she could go to Tokyo and 
wiite a description of the funeral ceremony on 
Wednesday, next, and her husband came to re¬ 
monstrate with me for making such a request, say¬ 
ing that Mis. Smith was sub editor, and not a 
reporter, and so on. I told him that I objected lo 
her being called a sub editor, and that if she was 
not prepared to go about and get information, that 
I did not see how she could remain peimanently 
under me, as it was absolutely essential to the 
success of the paper foi one of the staff to attend en- 
tainments, &c. Now my idea is this, that without 
spending any more money (or at any rate very little 
more money) we might fill her place very well. If 


he keeps the books well and is anxious to stay on 
at $ioo a month, lie can do so. It was about as 
much as he was getting in Nagoya. She can 
still write for the home journals and help him in 
that way. We certainly ought to have a man in 
the office who at a push could see the paper 
through without.me. It is a tremendous anxiety to 
feel that day by day and week by week everything 
depends on me. I don’t anticipate being ill, though 
as a secret I may Cell you that I do expect lo get 
man led some time in April or May, if I can find 
time!! I shall probably make the thing known 
M.me time next week, till then please not mention 
it. Littlewood is working well, and he is getting 
more and more reliable in small matters. How 
would it be lo make him sub editor later on, and 
put a cheap man in his place. He is a nice fellow 
to work with, and very anxious lo please. The ex¬ 
pense of getting somebody new out from home 
would be great, and hence it would be better to 
take somebody on who is here already if possible. 

I anticipated that Mis. Smith would not suit. She 
is very unbusinesslike in little things, which gives 
me a good deal of extra trouble in my busy hours. 
It is my wish that after the 3 months are up that 
some other arrangement be made. It does not 
w»'k a bit, and never will. These kind of things 
happen. Littlewood is away reporting. A sea 
captain comes in, and says, “ Please, sir, I should 
like to give you some information if your reporter 
will take it down.” You can’t ask such a man to 
go to a lady to give his information. There are a 
hundred and one things that a lady cannot do in 
this country, that she could do at home. AH sorts 
of folks come lo the office, who hush their voices 
when they know there is a lady next door. These 
may appear small matters, but put together they 
give a good deal of annojance. 

Yours very truly, (Signed) \V. Denino. 

I received a letter from Mi. Lowder on February 
23rd :— 

February 23rd, 1891. 

My dear Dening,—M rs. Smith has already 
written to me on the subject of your letter of the 
2lst, and the enclosed copy of my reply will show 
you the view I take of the two specific complaints 
you make against her. As regai ds that of a more 
general nature, it must be remembered that she 
has only been with you for a week ; and that if 
our ability were tested by so sho. t a term of pro¬ 
bation, few of 11s would be found to give satisfac¬ 
tion. At all events, as your letter is addressed lo 
me individually, and not to the Board of Directors, 
no official action can be taken upon it. 

Yours very truly, (Signed) J. F. L. 

I then wrote to the Board on the 24th :— 

The “Japan Gazette” Office, 

.... „ February 24th, 1891. 

I he Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Yokohama Piintirig and Publishing Company, 
Limited, 

Dear Sir,—At the special request of the Direc¬ 
tors, against my own inclination, I consented to 
give Mrs. Smith a trial as regular contributor to 
the paper of which I am the editor. During the 
eight days she has been working in the office I 
have had abundant proof that her permanent re¬ 
tention in her present post would not be conducive 
to the interests of the Company. It is my opinion 
that even if Mrs. Smith were qualified lo act as 
sub editor in every other respect, which is by no 
means the case, owing to local customs, her sex 
would debar her from doing a great pail of the 
wo*k devolving on a member of a newspaper staff. 

I therefore beg that the Directors will lake steps 
to make arrangements by which I may have other 
assistance as soon as can conveniently be managed. 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. Dening. 

I mentioned the possibility of obtaining Mr. Ma¬ 
son's services. I should have been pleased if it 
could be done. I next wrote:—* 

“Japan Gazette” Office, 
Yokohama, Feb* uary 28th, 1891. 

My dear Lowder, —The news is that Mason has 
received his cong6 from the Japanese. He was 
down yesterday, and though he does not wish any¬ 
thing done yet, he would like to join us later on, 
and my idea is that with such a man we could 
overcome any obstacle whatever. Mrs. Smith is 
far too inaccurate to be employed permanently. 

I spend hours every day in correcting what she 
does wiite, and even then, it is not as I should like 
it. Mason told me to-day that he would be con¬ 
tent with a small income as lie has money of his 
own and is expecting a pension. 

Yours veiy truly, 

(Signed) W. Dbning. 

Reference being made to the articles published 
by Mrs. Smith from the dale of her entering the 
office up to the time the letter of complaint, witness 
continued—I could not at this time point out 
exactly what I had to correct. I could not without 
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the manuscript copy. Shown the manuscript of one 
of the first articles, witness said the corrections 
there did not represent all that.were made. 

Mr. Walford proposed to put in a file of the 
paper with the manuscripts, and hoped his Honour 
would not cause him to read through all the manu¬ 
scripts. 

His Honour remarked that he might as well 
hope that Mr. Walford would not expect him to 
read through them all. 

Discussion here took place as to the manuscripts 
being put in. 

The witness (being confronted with “ Splashes of 
the Pen" in the Gazette on 171I1 Felmiary) said 
he could not say whether there were not other 
“ Splashes of the Pen ” in his possession when 
he said Mrs. Smith could only write things in 
the style of “ Splashes- of the Pen.” I do not 
know, he said, that my statement as to her un¬ 
businesslike qualities was founded on anything 
she had written. The note shown me as to Rey- 
nell’s case was wiitten by her, but I do not know 
whether it was supplied by me or not—I think it 
came to me from Mr. Masujima, with all the 
business terms in writing. (Mr. Walfoid here read 
the manuscript, while the Court looked on one 
file and the witness and his Counsel looked at 
another and checked the language, pointing out 
such corrections as "direct trade” for "free trade" 
"has" for "having,” "actually," for "really,” 
the insertion of “ about ” before 10,000 yen, " au¬ 
thorities ” for “dock” and so on.) 

Mr. Walford asked in what respect was the 
note not a fair one. 

Witness—The alterations made must have been 
to secure accuracy. I must have had the state¬ 
ments of the native papers before me at the time 
and I .cannot say now whether it was inaccurate. 

His Honour thought all this was like crushing a 
butteifly with a sledge hammer. 

Mr. Walford said this was pait of the defence— 
that Mrs. Smith had been misrepresented to the 
directors by Mr. Dening, when as a matter of fact 
she was doing good work. 

Witness—I can say on comparison that there is 
nothing untrue in the manuscript of Mrs. Smith. 

I remember "The Social Departure” reviewed by 
Mrs. Smith on 25th February, the opening part 
of which was corrected by me. The manuscript 
came to me first, but I did not always correct 
it; if I was pressed by work I left the correction 
till it came to me in proof. In an article on 
" India-rubber,” taken from another paper, and 
worked up by Mrs. Smith, I corrected an expres¬ 
sion of hers in the weekly. I may have compli¬ 
mented heron the protest " Still they Come." I 
wrote a private letter to Mr. Lowder on March 
141I1 as follows :— 

March 141I1, 1891. 

My Dear Lowder,—I am afraid you will think 
I am a troublesome man, but I assure you that I 
have the company’s best interest at heart when I 
write about Mrs. Smith. Her woik is less and 
less satisfactory. If she gathers fact-, out of the 
home papers she spells the names of writers and 
places wrong. She cannot spells some of the 
simplest words. She actually had lion spelt 
lyon to day. Now I would infinitely rather have 
$50 a month to pay for leally good articles at 
$5 a column than have somebody that is not re¬ 
liable. Her style I can’t endure. She hates sim¬ 
plicity and always tries to dress everything up till 
it looks utterly ridiculous, instead of saying "he 
who desires the gratitude of his countrymen " she 
writes " he who desires to bi ing his grey hairs down 
to the grave weighted with the most elaborate gra¬ 
titude of his countrymen.” These are her own 
words in a piece of composition which lies before 
me. As literary composition this is consummate 
rubbish. Yet it is a fair example of her style. 
The things that I published of hers have to be 
corrected throughout. Now, while I am correct¬ 
ing I could write something belter still myself. 
The whole business is a losing job, and I do beg of 
you to take some action. It is waste of money to 
pay her $100 a month. This sum repr esents 12 or 
15 good leading articles worth publishing, which I 
cordd easily get, or the employment of a good man 
like Mason. If you wish another official letter, I 
will wiite one. If she must have her three mouths’ 
notice, by all means let us give it. 'llie success of 
the paper depends on our laying out what money 
there is to spare in the best way possible. 

In haste, yours veiy truly, 

(Signed) W. Dening. 

I wrote to the directors also on March 16th :— 

" Japan Gazette ” Office, 
Yokohama, Match 16th, 1891. 
The Chairman of the Directors of the Yokohama 
Printing & Publishing Co., Limited. 

Sir,—I venture, in the interests of the Company, 
to address you again on the subject of Mrs. Smith. 
As you are aware, she lias been appointed to act 
as sub-editor. Having given her a month’s trial, 


I find that she is not competent to fill such a post. 
The duties of a sub editor may be briefly sum¬ 
marised under four heads :—(1). The dtafling of 
notes or reports from material supplied ; (2) Pi oof- 
reading; (3) The preparation of epitomes of home 
news; (4) Such original writing as the person 
filling such a post may be qualified to undettake. 
Mrs. Smith lias pet formed none of these duties to 
to my satisfaction. She spells badly ; her gram¬ 
mar is extremely incorrect, and she quotes the 
wotds and opinions of other writers in a most in¬ 
accurate and slipshod manner. As a proof-reader 
she is absolutely useless. A case occurred a few 
days ago in which the word lion was wiitten lyon, 
and was so left by Mrs. Smillt after two perusals. 
Mrs. Smith, I am ready to admit, has wt ilten some 
clever tilings in Iter life time. A certain class of 
writing she can manage very well, that is, if there 
is anyone at hand to correct her grammar. But 
the class of composition in which she excels is only 
veiy occasionally required for a newspaper, and 
she, having no special knowledge of any purely 
local subjects, when it is considered desirable to 
lighten the paper by introducing such writing, it 
would be far preferable to draw material from the 
literary productions of master-pens, when no cor¬ 
rection of grammar is required and no inaccuracy 
of facts is to be feared. With all due deference to 
the Directors, I beg to point out that the retention 
of Mrs. Smith on the staff of the " Japan Gazette,' 1 
for the reasons stated above, cannot but seriously 
injure the reputation of the paper. It is quite im¬ 
possible that inaccuracies can he avoided if the 
sub-editor of a paper is entirely unreliable. 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Walter Dening, 

Editor of the “Japan Gazette.” 
Upon that letter Mrs. Smith was dismissed. 
More business willing is wanted than she could 
supply. She had tried. She had wiitten some 
business notes, but I cannot specify them. I knew 
she was there to lighten the paper. She had a 
room next to mine. 'I lie home papers weie hand 
ed to her and she used them. They weie kept 
partly in her room and partly in Mr. Anglin’s 
room. She wanted them for home news and mail 
matter. A great many of the extracts were chosen 
by myself. I could not specify the proportions 
of those she extracted. I had done so before 
she arrived, and some subjects I liked to chose 
myself. I did not complain in a letter dated 
17th April that I had to chose the extracts. I only 
mentioned it as showing the amount of my work. 

Mr. Walford asked whether the plaintiff ob¬ 
jected to the letter being read. 

Mr. Tison objected, but Mr. Walford insisted 
and the Court upheld him. 

Mr. Tison asked the Court to look at the letter 
and decide whether, as a private letter, it should 
be put in. 

Mr. Walford said he was quite content that His 
Honour should read it. 

On another letter from Mr. Lowder to Mr. 
Dening dated 20th April being produced by the 
defence, 

Mr. Tison objected also to it, pointing out that, 
like the last one, it was opening the door for the 
bringing forward of a charge of incompetency, 
which was not referred to in the answer. 

Mr. Walford did not press the matter. 

Other letters belonging 10 the samesciies as the 
above weie also put in, a strong wish being ex¬ 
pressed on both sides that they should not be pub¬ 
lished as personal matters were referred to in 
them. The prospectus was also put in. 

Witness—Before Mrs. Smith joined the Com¬ 
pany she wrote to me asking whether her connec¬ 
tion with the paper would continue. I said the 
expenses were so heavy that we could not pay for 
her witting, but I offered her a free copy of the 
paper if she would wiite. She refused. Proofs 
usually go through three hands before they are 
published. I am not aware that it is usual to return 
manusciipt. I don’t think I returned Mrs. Smith's 
manusciipts during the first month; probably the 
manusci ipts stayed in her room when she read the 
proofs. There may have been occasions when site 
did not see proofs of her articles. I did not tell her 
she should insert references in the article. I told 
her she must he accurate. I liked some of hei 
"Splashes of the Pen." I did not stop the con¬ 
tributions, but I slopped the use of the title; I 
thought it better to use the articles without 
the title. I believe I told her I did not want 
any more of that style of writing. She also wrote 
“ Literary Echoes.” I also stopped the title of 
that, but inserted the contributions. I did not 
in April tell her we did not want any more of 
them. I asked her at the commencement of her 
engagement not to mention what she had wiitten, 
as it was not usual for authors to be indicated. 
Site had contributed to the paper befoie leading ar¬ 
ticles and " Splashes of the Pen." I do not 1 ecollect 
saying that she should not write leading articles 


—as a matter of fact there have been some pub¬ 
lished—" Chinese Secret Societies” is one of hers. 
The aiticle "The Japan Mail's volte face" was 
paitly woiked up by her, and was objected to by 
Mr. Lowder. 

Adjourned till to morrow (Fiiday morning). 


REVIEW. 

-♦- 

The Intercourse between the United States and 
Japan, an Historical Sketch. By Inazo (Ota) 
Nitobe. Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins Pi ess. 
Considering the difficulty of learning Japanese, 
and the few English speaking people who have the 
leisure to attempt the task, we must feel grateful 
when a Japanese scholar puls the results of his 
researches into the history of his country in our 
language. This has been done several times, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be done still more in 
the future by some of the numerous bright Japa¬ 
nese students perfecting their knowledge of English 
in American and English universities. With their 
ready command of this tongue they are the only 
English-using writers, except perhaps a score of 
English and American scholais, who can tho¬ 
roughly investigate all the original authorities on 
any Japanese subject. 

Lately the above woik was issued from the press 
of a great American University. The author was 
thoroughly fitted for the task. He had had the 
benefit of the liberal aids for acquiring English 
provided in bis native country. Aflerwaids he 
studied for seveial years in America, and about an 
equal number in Get many, finally receiving there 
the title of Doctor of Philosophy. It seems almost 
needless to say that he uses English as though it 
were his mother tongue. 

Among the many points of interest in this work, 
we can note only a few. 

Tine to his historical training at great uni¬ 
versities, our author starts with the eailiest 
beginnings of intercourse between Japan and 
outside lauds. Leaving out the traditions of com¬ 
munications between Japan and Peisia in the 
eighth cenluiy, and Japan and America through 
a legendary traveller in the thirteenth cenluiy, 
history first—according to Mi. Inazo, though oilier 
scholars do not endorse his view—teaches solid 
ground in the touch between Japan and Kotea in 
the second century B.C., and to this dim source 
may bet raced the sponsorship of Japan at the 
opening of Korea a few years ago. What America 
once did for Japan, Japan did for Korea. The 
parallel seems very fitting in several respects ; the 
attacks of the Korean Moho, the indemnity for 
these outbreaks, and the return of the indemnity 
out of sympathy. 

Although only a few words are given to the rela¬ 
tions between Japan and her immediate neighbours 
on the mainland, China and Korea, yet the fullest 
testimony is borne to the value and importance of 
this relation. To these near sisters, Japan is in¬ 
debted for her " liter ature and science, art and 
iudustiy, religion, and philosophy, law and admi¬ 
nistration.” 

Her touch with the Western woild commences 
in a way that brings together Europe, Japan, and 
America—very appropr iate to tefei to at this lime 
when the people of the United States are making 
such preparations for the vast Columbian Exhibi¬ 
tion. Maico Polo, a celebrated Venetian tiavelier 
in the 13th century, in his wanderings through 
Asia, heard of Japan (Chi-pan gu), and wrote a 
most extravagant account of the quantities of gold 
in that land. Columbus is said to have read and 
pondered over this report, and in consequence, 
when he came upon one of the West Indies, he 
thought he had readied this Eastern El Dorado. 
But neither Columbus nor Polo had the pleasure 
of seeing those palaces paved and floored and 
roofed with gold. The first Euiopeau, so far as 
known, to enter this island home, was Feruau 
Mendez Pinto in 1542. As illustrating tire depths 
to which Chinese roots have sunk in Japan, we 
note that this fii»t Occidental to set foot 011 this 
soil made known l>i-> object through the Chinese 
language. The Japanese traced their questions in 
Chinese characters on the beach, and a Chinese in 
Pinto’s paity made answer in the same way. 

Although the English made eatly effot Is to get 
permanently established heie, they could not suc¬ 
cessfully hold their own against their active com¬ 
petitors, the Dutch. In some ways, Japan seems 
more indebted to the Dutch than to any other 
Euiopean country at this early period, nor did this 
friendly help cease then. William II. of Holland, 
in 1844, wrote to the Shogun, calling his attention 
to the opium war in China, and warning him to be 
prepared either for defence or for opening his 
country. The Dutch also gave notice of Petry’s 
expedition, and it was largely through the medium 
of the Dutch that Periy held his Conferences. 
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Japan’s fit si knowledge of the “ ai ls of engineering, 
mining, pharmacy, astionomy, and medecine ” as 
studied then in Europe, was also derived from 
the Dutch. 

Bui of all western nations, Spain left the deepest 
impression on the subsequent history of this 
countiy. The influence of the others had been 
chiefly of a material nature, in imparting the 
rudiments of the commercial and industrial arts, 
but through her propagandists Spain introduced 
Christianity. The lesulls of the consequent per¬ 
secutions on the happiness and progress of the 
people cannot be calculated. Ibis faith came 
through Francisco Xavier in 1549, and almostlike a 
wild fire swept through the land. Considering the 
slow spread of Christianity at present, it is interest¬ 
ing to learn the views of a histoiical scholar as to 
the reasons for its rapid propagation at this early 
day. This growth was chiefly due to the high 
character ami great gifts of Xavier, the irreligious 
state of the populace and the protection afforded by 
Nobuuaga, the Shogun of the time. In twenty 
years, the number of converts reached three hund¬ 
red thousand '* in the highest and lowest walks of 
life.” After fifty years the adherents counted up 
to nearly two millions. But relentless persecu¬ 
tion came on, and in another half centiny “ Ca¬ 
tholicism disappeared fiom our national life, sur¬ 
viving till the present era only in some of the 
retired villages.” The causes of this complete 
revulsion of feeling are very diverse, but Professor 
Inazo seems to think the Christians had only 
themselves to blame for this overthrow and destruc¬ 
tion of their faith. He also notes the opinions of 
others that this stain on Japanese history was due 
to fear of Spanish domination, to the intrigues of 
English and Dutch traders, and to Buddhist in¬ 
stigation. 

The feeling called forth by this event that has 
been full of consequences to japan. It was the 
spirit of disliusl and suspicion that prompted 
Japan to her exclusive and inclusive policy. 
Isolation was not her national character. A 
rapid sketch of her inteicouse with foreign 
countries shows that this was not her policy. 
She had opened trade with other lauds, she 
had allowed missionai ies to enter, she had kind¬ 
ly tiealed foreigners wrecked on her coast, 
and her sons had gone abroad for business and 
pleasure. But it was this biller experience with 
an alien religion that drove her to the long seclu¬ 
sion of several centuries. Had the conduct of 
those early Christians been wiser and more conci¬ 
liating, Japan would probably have embarked on 
the curienl of Western life and thought three 
hundred years ago. 

America came to these shores the last of the 
Occidental peoples but she has become first in 
the regard of the nation. Periy was informally 
preceded by several vessels, one coining before 
the close of the last century. Two or three limes 
slight steps were officially taken looking towards 
such an expedition as Perry’s. As far back as 
1832 an agent was appointed to negotiatf treaties 
with Oriental countries. Again in 1846, Com¬ 
modore Biddle, bearing a letter from President 
Polk to the Emperor, sailed into the bay of Yedo 
and remained there ten days, trying to establish 
trade relations with the Japanese. But his request 
for commercial privileges was curtly refused and 
he was advised to “depart immediately” and noli 
come again. 

Finally Perry came, but his aim was not en- \ 
tirely of a peaceful commercial char acter : it had 
more of the protective spirit in it. Ameiican wha¬ 
lers had often been wrecked and cast upon Japanese 
shores, and in some cases they had been treated 
with great 1 igour. Besides, many'million dollars, 
some say seventeen, had been invested in this in¬ 
dustry in the seas of China and Japan. It was 
for the guardianship of these bold fishermen and 
this large capital, that Periy entered the Bay of 
Yedo. Mr. Fillmore, then President of the United 
Stales, afterwards in an address seemed to think 
that it was sympathy for these marine interests 
that chiefly moved the Americans. Our author 
holds the same view, for he gives the honour of the 
event to the “humble American whalers.” For 
where more filly could the idea originate than in 
the “dark dungeons” where they lay “longing 
for home and heaven ?” 

Without any possibility of knowing it before¬ 
hand, Perry came at a most opportune time. 
Under the teaching of history the Japanese had 
been led to see that the Emperor should be the 
real as well as formal head. They were aroused 
to cast out the usurping Shoguns, and return to 
the early conditions when all were directly under 
the Emperor. This spirit was destined to bring 
on a civil war, whether any foreigner knocked for 
entrance or not. If the American envoy had sailed 
sooner, the temper of the people would not have 
permitted the Shogun to carry out any engage¬ 
ment: if he had come later, he would have found 
the laud torn with a civil war. 
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It was at this auspicious lime that the Ameri¬ 
can flag floated before the eyes of the Japanese. 
Perry emulated the Orientals in reserve and lei¬ 
surely dignity. He refused to meet in person any 
officials except the highest. All others were re¬ 
ceived by his subordinates. The conferences were 
conducted in Dutch, Chinese, and Japanese. 

Perry was evidently a born diplomat of diplo¬ 
mats, if grandiloquent dust-throwing is a prime 
ualificalion for that profession. He told the 
apanese that “ Americans are people of few 
words and they always mean what they say.” Our 
author humorously remarks that “as he did not 
lake with him the Congressional Record to veiify 
the contrary he made good his word by his reserv¬ 
ed demeanour.” 

After Peny had successfully opened the door, 
Townsend Harris went in and completed the 
woik. He stands next to Peny in this momentous 
peiiod, if, indeed, his influence has not been of 
greater irnpoi lance totlre happiness of the Japanese. 
So highly were his services valued by the Japanese 
that the United Stales Government was formally 
requested to prolong his stay in Japan. What he 
accomplished he did peacefully and mildly, and he 
won the confidence of the nation ; unfortunately, no 
adequate memorial of him exists, even his papers 
have not been published. His name is not often 
heard, but his work was silent and beneficent. 

But, against Iris own sense of right and justice, 
he has been the father of the mosi vexed problem 
in Japanese politics. It was he who first introduced 
into the treaties the clauses relating to tariff regula¬ 
tions and extra-terr iiorial rights. He often declared 
he did so against his own conscience, but it was a 
necessity so far as extraterritoriality is concerned. 
As early as 1855 the American Secretary of Slate 
had condemned such a provision as inlet fet iitg with 
the municipal law of a country, but he thought it 
must be inserted in airy treaty with an Oriental 
country in order to get the consent of the Ameiican 
Senate for its ratification. 

In this connection a temperate statement is given 
of the troubled question of treaty revision, and a 
short historical sketch of the efforts made in that 
direction. In a foot-note an amusing incident is 
told as illustrating the pratical workings of extra¬ 
territoriality. A young lady, possibly an Arnci i- 
can, was accused of abstracting some article from a 
jeweller’s shop. The Consul alter hearing the case 
decided that she had not been guilty of so common 
a thing as thieving, but her crime was only “a 
form of kleptomania,” and dischar ged her. The 
poor Japanese jeweller could only hang a large 
placard in front of his shop staling that “among 
the late arrivals from abroad a germ of a most 
dangerous disease is discovered.” 

On the subject of diplomatic relations, high 
tribute is paid to the United Stales and her re¬ 
presentatives here. Ameiican policy in the East 
has always been characterised by a spirit of fair 
play, and the United States has at all times been 
prompt to accede to any proposals Japan may 
make so long as they are “within the bounds 
of reason and justice.” Judge Bingham during 
his thirteen years as Minister in Tokyo in 
many ways showed his warm friendship for 
Japan. ' He broke loose from the diplomatic 
cooperation and defended the light of the Japa¬ 
nese Government to issue “Customs regulations 
without consulting the foreign Consuls.” He also 
upheld Japan's right to quarantine vessels during 
a cholera epidemic. Numerous arts of similar 
friendliness make it true that, “in the breast 
of every Japanese is implanted a deep feeling of 
goodwill to America, and it is literally true that 
to be an Ameiican is to be loved and respected.” 

With regard to American religious influence in 
Japan, the same unreserved commendation is not 
to be seen. “ Indiffer ence to religious truth is 
considered a deplorable feature ” in present 
Japan. The Japanese have but little “ regard for 
religion in any form or with any formula.” With 
such an open field before them, why have not the 
missionaries been more successful? Our author 
seems to think the reasons are about the same as 
for the overthrow of Christianity in the seventeelh 
century—failure is largely to be laid at the doors 
of the Christians themselves. The missionaries 
are often inexperienced, scantily educated, sectaii- 
an in their views, and repellant in their contact 
with the Japanese. He alleges that there is good 
ground for Mr. House’s statement that the views 
of the missionaries are “superficial, one-sided, 
utterly selfish,” but in this respect he is guilty, 
we think, of a great injustice. He regrets 
that there is so little intercourse between mis¬ 
sionaries and Japanese, and again approvingly 
quotes Mr. House, “To look down upon the 
heathen was in a great measure what they 
had come to the East for.” It is probably due 
to the immaturity and slender intellectual train- 

I ing of many of them that the “ field of mission 
activity confines itself to the lower strata of 
society.” But on the other hand, Professor Inazo 


thinks the missions have conferred “inestimable 
benefits “on the civilization of lire laud. The good 
done by them has been chiefly moral in transplant¬ 
ing to the East “the idea of a Christian home,” 
and it is likely Christianity will ultimately conquer 
in one form or another as “ notwithstanding the 
small results of their labours, the missionaries by 
their zeal ami perseverance have become a power 
in the land.” 

A few pages are devoted to short notices of 
works on Japan by Americans. The “ Mikado’s 
Empire,” by Dr. W. E. Griffis, is pronounced to be 
by far the best. Others are impartially mentioned 
and some with praise. But on the whole, Ameri¬ 
cans have no reason to be proud of their scholar¬ 
ship on Japan. With few exceptions it is neither 
accurate nor painstaking. For scientific care and 
r esearch, readers must go to the writings of such 
Englishmen ns Satow, Chamberlain, and Ander¬ 
son, and such Germans as Rein, Liebscher, and 

Siebold. 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 

- ♦ - 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Cincinnati, May 27th. 

I have been in this city just a week, and leave 
to-night. 1 cannot say that I should care to 
live here; for it is very dirty and smoky, at least 
in the shita-inachi. It seems as if I had been run¬ 
ning small coal mines in my nose, mouth, ears, 
and under my finger-nails. Even as I write, the 
smuts come flying in at the window, and settle 
all over the table and paper. I suppose, 
however, that it is belter in the uvoa machi, say on 
Walnut Hills or Mount Auburn, or in the sub¬ 
urbs. I rode up on the hills the other day, and 
found handsome houses, v wilh green lawns and 
beautiful yar ds, and every sign ot comfort and con¬ 
venience. I happened once to go up that hill 
where about two years ago the electric, car, 
just as it reached the top, broke loose, and 
came flying back down the hill to carry all its 
passengers except one to a dreadful death. It 
is, certainly, an awful place, and made me feel 
moie or less nervous until I was once more safely 
at the foot of the hill. Now they claim, that, with 
two cables atul a “dog,” it is perfectly safe. Evi¬ 
dently, the hundreds of people who every hour 
ride up and down there consider it secure. 

That is the line to lake to the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens, which, an ardent Cincinnatian informed me, 
are the best,—not only irf-the United Stales, but 
in the whole world, London and Paris not except- 
ed ! Well, there is a large and rare collection of 
“critters” from all parts of the world ; and, as I 
have no means of instituting a comparison, 1 leave 
the matter there. 

Cincinnati is well provided with street cars of 
all kinds—horse, cable, and electric—to pull people 
around theciry and on the hills. Sometimes all 
three kinds may be seen running on the same 
track. There are also a number of “ ptit-a-penuy- 
in-a-slot” contrivances. One of these is a pair of 
scales on slier l corners: I stood on one of these, 
but could not move the pendulum until I dropped 
a cent in the slot; then I saw my weight in a flash. 
Great is the inventive genius of man ! 

By-the-way, have you heard of Edison’s latest 
wonder, which he intends to exhibit at the World’s 
Fair? lie says that it will do “for the eye what 
the phonograph does for the voice. It will register 
the looks and gestures of any person, and then 
reproduce them at any future time and place. By 
combining this with the phonograph a man may 
be seen and heard at the same time, and speeches, 
plays, and scenes may be reproduced at will. I can 
place one so that it will command a street corner, 
and, after letting it register the passing sights for 
a lime, I can have it cast them on a canvas, so that 
every feature and motion of the per sons, even to 
the twitching of the face, can be seen, and, if a 
friend passed during the time, you may know it.” 
He also says that “the idea of producing a 
Shakesperean drama by electricity” has not been 
abandoned, but “ is practically completed, and can 
be put in order in a short lime!” A Chicago 
daily suggests, that "the Wizard of Menlo Park ” 
will soon discard railroads, and travel by elect! i- 
cily or on the wings of the lightning. 

But, to return to Cincinnati, I reached here the 
last day of the national conference of the Farmers’ 
Alliance. It was a union gathering, composed of 
a lot of heterogeneous and chaotic elements, such 
as farmers' associations, knights of labour, peo¬ 
ple's party, socialists (of all types), greenbackers, 
etc., etc. 1 am sorry that I was unable to attend 
one of their sessions. I was told by a corner 
druggist that the delegates did not patronize his 
soda-water fountain very much, but were more 
at home in the saloon ; and that he never, even in 
Cincinnati, saw so many patrol waggons out pick- 
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ing up the unfortunates wlio had fallen by the way 
side ! Pei haps, that explains why they neglected 
to pul a prohibition plank in their plalfoim. 

Well, afldr considerable wrangling between Ig 
natius Donnelly, of Minn. Weavour, of Iowa 
"Socklus” Simpson, of Kansas, and others of 
rural fame, they organized a new party, called 
“The People's Paity.” They foiundated a foi 
midable platform of reform, and claim, of cotuse 
that they will carry the next Presidental election 
But it is difficult as yet to make any prognoslica 
lions; it looks, however, as if this larmei’s move 
menl would be as short-lived and futile as all 
previous ones. But it may live just long enough to 
defeat the Republican paity in the next election 
for it will draw more from the Republicans of the 
West titan from the Democrats of the south. There 
are some signs of a breaking up of old parly lines 

This has been a foitnightof conventions. Be 
ginning May 181I1, the Baptist hosts of the N01 th¬ 
em Slates met in this city for their anniver¬ 
saries. The Women’s Home Mission and Foieign 
Mission Society, the Publication Society, the Mis 
sionary Union, all held sessions, lasting together 
till yesterday. The Baptist missionai ies of Japan 
were not represented by a single one of their 
number, only two young men, who had been, not 
organically, but sympathetically, connected with 
the woik. But the committee on Japanese mis¬ 
sions unanimously and heat lily endoised the 
appeal for $25,000 for the establishment of a boys’ 
school in Tokyo. Then a gentleman aiose, and 
announced that he knew wlieie just that amount 
was ready to be given as a memorial fund to the 
cause of foreign missions. 

The most sliiking featuie of the Baptist meet¬ 
ings was the presentation of a “ chapel cai 
named “ Evangel," to the Publication Society. It 
was the gift of half a dozen rich men, to whom the 
plan had been suggested by a minister. The ca 
contains, in one end, accommodations for the mis¬ 
sionary who has charge of it ; in the main pail of 
the car are seats for from 75 to loo pet sons, and 
an organ. This car will be eanied, absolutely 
fiee of charge, on the Not them Pacific and Wis¬ 
consin Central line. It will slop, for instance, at a 
small town or village wheie theie is no place for a 
meeting, and will be itself available foi a meeting 
on the side-track. It is really, you see, quite a novel 
method of evangelism, and is sine lobe imitated 
by other denominations and on other railroads. 
It seems to be a plan which promises wonderful 
results in the woi k of spreading the Gospel. 

On May 21st began the one bundled and third 
Presbyterian General Assembly of the United 
States in Detroit, Mich. Rev. I)r. William H. 
Green, of Piinceton Theological Seminaty, was 
elected Moderator. I have not seen inlhe papers 
the name of any delegates ft 0111 Japan; but I have 
observed prominent mention of Mr. W. A. P. 
Martin, of China. The vexed question of the re¬ 
vision of the confession of faith came tip the 
second day, when the committee handed in a re¬ 
port 1 ecommending certain specified changes. But, 
as the repot t of the committee was otdeied to he 
sent down to the presbytciies, the battle was post¬ 
poned till another year. The now absorbing topic 
is the tiial of Rev. Dr. Briggs, of New Yotk, for 
heiesy. His colleagues in the Union Theological 
Seminary, and ministers throughout the country, 
have expiessed confidence in his orthodoxy. 
The tiial, which may have already begun, will lie 
of gieat interest. 

The papeis to day bting news of the sudden 
death of Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D., of 
Brooklyn. He had just been elected to a chair in 
the Union Theological Seminaiy, and was one of 
Dr. Bi igg’s warmest supporters. He has been one 
of 1I1 e most prominent and famous men in the Pre¬ 
sbyterian Chin ch. His sei moil on “ The Character 
and Influence of Abolitionism” made his fame. 

The same papers contain an item from Port¬ 
land, Oiegon, to the effect, that “ nine Japanese 
women, who were brought to this countiyon the 
steamship Pemptos, and who weie refused a land 
ing'at San Francisco by the custom’s officeis on 
the ground that they had been brought to this 
country for immoral purposes, were brought before 
U.S. lodge Deady to-day on a writ of habeas cor¬ 
pus. Judge Deady oidered the women set at 
liberty.” It is sincerely to be hoped that there is 
no truth in the suspicion. 

The World’s Fair directors declined to accede to 
the demands of trade and labour representations 
concerning the minimum rate of wages, boms of 
woik, etc. They are reported to be alarmed at 
the proposition “ieceived from a professor in the 
Univeisity of Tokyo, Japan” (presumably your 
Prof. Milne) “for at least 200 square feet of space 
in which to demonstrate the opeiatiou of earth¬ 
quakes.” But, as Chicago purposes to have every 
possible novelty, I doubt not that the ptofessor 
will have a chance to bring over some earthquakes ! 
When I was in Chicago on my way here, I had 


an oppoi (unity to 1 un out to Jackson Park for a 
few minutes. The woikmeu aie busy digging up, 
dredging, and in eveiy way spoiling that beautiful 
paik, to gel the place in leadiness for the Wot Id’s 
Fair buildings. It is, at any rale, a very fine 
location. 

There is no gieat change in the mailer of 
"si 1 ikes,” since 1 wrote last. The ciop reports, 
in spite of more frost in some localities, are pretty 
encouiaging. And, as R. G. Dun Sc Co., report 
that “trade is improving," we may, pet baps, hope 
for better times for both employes and employei s. 
About tlie middle of the month, however, forest 
fires, raging in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi¬ 
gan, caused considei able damage to propeity. 

There is no news yet from the ltata, the Chilean 
privateer, which the Charleston is chasing. The 
latter tan into Acapulco, and accidentally met the 
Chilean gunboat Esmeralda, but did not engage 
in any conflict. As the Esmeralda was tiying to 
obtain coal at Acapulco, it is surmised that she 
transferred her supply to the ltata, and hastened 
the latter on hei flight. It seems now to he a 
race between the Charleston and the ltata to the 
Cl.il ean coast. 

Ex Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, has not 
yet been assigned a foieign mission. His succes¬ 
sor, Dr. Galiinger, by the way, boasts that “he 
has set type in nearly every newspaper office 1101th 
of Mason and Dixon’s line and between Maine 
and the Mississippi.” 

Tlie U.S. Supieme Court has unanimously af¬ 
firmed the constitutionality of the Kansas “ Oi ini¬ 
tial Package Law,” and also held that it is unueces 
sary for Kansas to le-enact its piohibilory law 
after the passage of tlie Cougi essional Act. You 
will lemcuiber, that even in prohibition Slates, 
liqnoi could be sold in “ original packages,” and 
was sold in that way to an enormous extent. But 
since Congress lias passed an Act forbidding any 
in lei fei ence with “Stale rights ” on that question, 
prohibition was once more enforced. Ami now, 
by this decision of ‘.lie Supreme Coml of the land, 
prohibition lias scoied a victory, and will advance 
its cause. 

The latest news from Newfoundland announces 
that the legislature, last Saturday night, with 
closed doois, passed a local coercion bill, whatever 
that may he, and that the public aie highly indig¬ 
nant.* The Governor’s proclamation of a holiday 
in honour of the Queen’s biilhday, was disregard- 
ed, and all the business places weie open. The 
Colonial building flagstaff was cut down; and an 
attempt was made to burn down the toyal stand- 
aid flagstaff at Government House. If these 
repents aie line, there is leason for much anxiety. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


(From our own Corrbspondknt.) 


Boston, May 22nd. 

The burning political question of the hour in tire 
opinion of some heeleis and speculators (for office) 
s whether or not James G. Blaine, our Secretaiy 
of State, is a candidate for the presidency in 1892. 
It is not an easy matter to determine, especially 
when J. G. Blaine himself, appaiently, is on the 
fence—a picket fence, if it be tine that be has ex¬ 
pressed himself as reported. He is now hot foi 
the race, and now is interested only in the success 
of the present incumbent. Mr. Blaine has been 
ill in New Yoik several weeks, and is still in the 
grip of the rheumatism. Perhaps on account of 
lis helplessness, the papeis have improved the 
ppoilutiity to put him into (lie presidential race, 
r to rule him out as suited them, knowing that 
tis shaip eye and sharper pen could not do imme¬ 
diate justice to rumour till it had settled into ap¬ 
parent fact. But it is of the gieatest importance 
to some) to know how Mr. Blaine stands. Will 
e leave the field to Hanison, 01 will lie enter the 
lists again (if lie has a chance) ? If he docs he 
may have lire same opponciU who defeated him 
before by less than a thousand votes. Naturally, 
Har rison’s friends wish the matter settled as soon 
as possible, as they are beginning to build the 
foundation of Harrison’s nomination. 

Piesidenl Harrison lias just completed what is 
called a remarkable journey. Certainly, there is 
one thing remaikabte about it, namely, the cost of 
, neatly $200,000, if report be correct. He has 
swung around the circle” from Washington 
south, west, 1101 tli, east to Washington again, and 
as made more speeches than any man living or 
ead ever attempted in the same time. An ad¬ 
ministration paper says of the trip: “A spoil-, 
taneous feeling of manly hospitality and chivalry 
existed throughout the south, west, and notth. 
Eveiybody realized that lie (Han ison) was a far 
eater and abler man than lie bad been credited 
with being, and his simple manner, sincere 
warmth, and leady appreciation of everything he 


saw, made a wonderful impression. The Pre-ident 
travelling through all this wild region and meeting 
all kinds of people, refused to have an escort of 
any kind. There was not a revolver 011 the whole 
train. Governors of Stales offered to send an 
escoit, but the President declined and said that lie 
was as safe as anybody.” 

Out pension office is up again for correction and 
discipline. Coiporal Tanner, former commissioner 
of pensions, was probably the gieatest fool ever 
elevated to high office. After biiugiug the office 
into disrepute and ridicule, lie was removed, and 
George B. Ratlin appointed in his place. Raimi 
was investigated by the last congress, but is still 
in office. The present difficulty is with Geo. B. 
Ratlin, Jun., son of the commissioner (a whole 
family of Ratlins is in the pension office) who lias 
been found guilty of such irregiilatities that be 
was removed. Meanwhile Tanner is getting 
$40,000 a year as pension agent. It appeals 
to be more lucrative to be a pension agent than 
an honest pension commissioner. If Tanner bad 
stayed in office every soldier might have bad 
a carnage and span and a brown stone man¬ 
sion as long the “surplus" lasted, hut there is no 
danger now, for the surplus has dwindled, and 
Raum is commissioner and Tanner is agent wotk- 
ing for himself. With these worthies between the 
treasmy and the soldier, the soldier may be thank¬ 
ful if be gels the pittance that rightfully belongs 
to him. 

The “ Italian episode,” or its result, is still with 
us. It is hoped that it may soon drop out of tlie 
daily budget of news. Mayor Shakespeaie of 
New Oi leans excites afresh the fury of the Italian 
monachy by recommending that the exequatur of 
(lie Italian consul in New Oileaus be recalled. 
I'he Mayor in bis letter to the Governor, says: 
“ If, as Italian consul, Mr. Corle lias ever had any 
usefulness here, lie has outlived it, and has become 
tluough bis own acts not only an unacceptable 
person, but an element of danger to this com¬ 
munity, in that by his utterances, he incites his 
inflamable people to riot or sullen opposition to the 
laws and customs of the country they have sought 
as an asylum. Being the depository, as lie con¬ 
fessed himself to be, of criminal secrets relating to 
individuals of his race 1 esideut among us, Its refuses 
to give to the depaitmeul of the police and justice 
the in foi matiou lie has, and thereby iuct eases the 
danger to the community from these criminals. For 
these reasons, l have the honour to request that you 
ask the Secretai y at Washington to obtain the lecali 
of Consul C01 te’sexequalui by the president.” Italy 
will not dai e to look us in the face after this snub of 
one of its consuls. Italy is a good place for Ameri¬ 
cans to keep away from at this time, but that will 
be bad for 1 1 aly, tor Italy is living or lias been in 
good pail living on Americans. If any Auieiican 
wants expei icnce with biigands, lie need not go to 
Italy, be may be accommodated nearet home, in 
fact, at home, at any of the summer resot Is on the 
shore or inland. The professional hiigami may 
learn something from his fellow craftsmen, the 
keepets of hotels at “watering” places. The 
Italian episode, however, lias drawn attention 
to every Italian colony in all cities, and it is be¬ 
lieved that all ate similar to the New Orleans 
vatiety. There may be a worthy Italian in ibis 
country, as there may be a good apple in a band 
of rotten ones, but, Zounds! We have loo 
nany of them and still they come on every ship. 
The emigrant laws must be amended or we are 
swamped by the scum of Europe. The persecution 
of the Jews diives them to our shores in flocks, 
droves from Russia and Poland. Do they think 
we want everybody ? Do tlifey think that our alms¬ 
houses are big enough for all Europe I Let litem 
keep their paupers at home. 

The Osage Indians are the tidiest, not only of 
all Indian tiibes, but are among the richest people 
upon the face of the earth. Their wealth per capita 
is five times as great as that of tlie American 
people, ten times that of the English. Among the 
trust funds in the Uniter! States treasury is one 
item to the credit of the Osages of $8,147,515, the 
annual interest of which is $407,376. 

The poisoning of Mis. Batnahy, referred to in my 
last letter, which lias attracted so much attention 
throughout the country, is still before the people, 
l'he grand juty at Denver, Colorado, has found 
an indictment against Dr. Giaves, the man who 
was Mrs. Barnaby’s medical adviser, confidential 
fi iend, business agent, and who is given $25,000 by 
will. 'Hie grand jury is still in session, and it is 
reported that indictments have been found against 
others, presumably accomplices of Or. Giaves. It 
be said, however, that theie are doubts as to the 
guilt of Dr. Graves, in spite of the indictment 
and the fact that the doctor is now in jail with little 
prospect, probably, of seeming bail. If repott be 
true, tlie trial of the case will be most sensational, 
and Graves’ lawyers promise startling disclosnt es 
that will prove a conspiracy against llieii client. 
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The cruiser Charleston, sent in pursuit of the 
Chilean man of-war supposed to have violated the 
neutrality laws by enteiing the waters of the Unit¬ 
ed States for supplies of war, has been heard from 
at Acapulco, Mexico. The commander repot is 
that the Chilean has not been seem. The Charles¬ 
ton is coaling at Acapulco, and keeping watch of 
the Esmeralda, the escort of the Itata, the Chilean 
of which the Charleston is in search. As the lat¬ 
ter had the start, 24 hours or more, and requires 
less coal than the Charleston, it may be presumed 
that she is far toward home, but it is said that she 
can be taken in Chilean walets. Our naval squa¬ 
dron on the Pacific coast has been massed at 
Iquique, not merely to capture the Chilean cruiser, 
but to protect American interests from danger 
from the war like demonstrations of the Congres¬ 
sional parly. The rendezvous was formeiiy at 
Valparaiso, but American interests are supposed 
to be safe at Valpai aiso. The presence of our fleet 
in Chilean waters will be costly for the Govern¬ 
ment, for coal is §22 a ton. The cost of filling the 
bunkers of the Baltimore was §25,000. The fur¬ 
ther movements of the Charleston are wailed with 
much interest. 

The third-party movement has developed into a 
convention held in Cincinnati. Adherents to the 
old parties see some danger in the organization of 
this party. The party is christened " The Peo¬ 
ple’s Party of the United States.” The platform 
“demands the abolition of national banks; free 
and unlimited coinage of silver; laws prohibiting 
alien ownership of land, and recovery of land now 
in the hands of aliens; taxation not to be for the 
benefit of one class at expense of another; all 
revenues limited to necessary expenses of the Go¬ 
vernment; election of national officers by direct 
vote of the people, and much more of less import. 
The old parly leaders declare that if a new party 
is to rise, this is a good time for it to appear, 
because liter e is time enough before the presidential 
election to develop within the new party, an¬ 
tagonistic elements enough to scatter it to the four 
winds of heaven. Ah eady the new parly, at birth, 
has an element of opposition to the Fanner’s 
Alliance, an element that will attract a part of the 
Alliance, and estrange other parts. At all events, 
the political field in the next election will have 
many interesting parties and performers, acrobats, 
and crow and fire eaters, and a great many ama¬ 
teur jugglers. 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT 
AND BIBLE RECORDS. 

-4- 

Canon Tristram’s Lecture in thb Central 
Tabkrnaclr, Hongo, Tokyo. 

On the 29th of April last a large and intelligent 
audience of Japanese and foreigners, many of the 
latter from Yokohama, availed themselves of the 
rare opportunity of listening to a lecture before 
the Christian Evidence Society of lokyo, by Canon 
Tristram on Egyptian Exploration as authenticat¬ 
ing and corroborating the Scripture records, given 
in Dr. Eby’s Central Tabernacle, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Dr. Eby opened the meeting by asking the audi¬ 
ence to unite in singing the iooth Psalm, and 
Archdeacon Shaw offered the introductory prayer. 
Dr. Eby announced the auspices under which Canon 
Tristram lectured, and thought no further intro¬ 
duction necessary for one so well known in letters. 
The Japanese hearers who might not understand 
English would afterwards be giveit a resumd of the 
lecture in Japanese by the Rev. Y. Hiraiwa. 

Canon Tristram, a vigorous but elderly man 
with full white beard, began by saying that when 
Canon Rawlinson and himself were boys there 
were but two or three scraps of ancient Egyptian 
discoveries that corroborated Scripture. Now, by 
the reseat dies in Nineveh and the multiplied cor¬ 
roborations in Egypt, whole books of the Bible in 
their historical portions might be reproduced. It 
was like the opening of Japan, adding a new pic¬ 
ture to the world’s history ; modern research had 
unearthed whole histories unknown to Homer and 
Herodotus, that Boswell of the Ancient World. 

The effect of this knowledge was marked ; for 
formerly men read the Pentateuch with their own 
spectacles and with their own short-lived schemes 
of philosophy, but the spade and photography had 
now rendered this impossible. Had Bishop Colenso 
waited twenty years he could not have written his 
book. In answer to the question ;—“ Where do 
all the naughty German philosophers go when they 
die?” it had been said, “To Oxford.” As an 
Oxford man himself, he might say that there were 
other representatives of Oxford than Dr. Driver 
and his collaborators, who would solve all Itisloi ical 
data out of their own inner consciousness. 

Note.—The publication of this condensation of Canon Tris¬ 
tram's lecture has been delayed in order to have the author's 
revision, after he had left the city. 


The Bible, until recently, was our only book on 
what we may call primitive man. Now in Egypt 
lliei e are contemporary 1 ecords going back accord¬ 
ing to one authority, to 5004 B.c., and according 
to another to 4400 B.C. He inclined to the former 
chronology. The Egyptian records were not his¬ 
torical, but funereal, but while giving the record of 
the deceased there was so much of contemporane¬ 
ous incident related as to make them the source of 
much historical knowledge. Canon Ti Lirain ob¬ 
served that, like the Chinese, their theory of men 
was the tripai tile theoiy, the body, soul, and spirit. 
They believed in the resurrection of the body, and 
hence their extraoi dinary care for the body, its pre¬ 
servation in all its parts, and the further precau¬ 
tion of numerous figures or effigies of the deceased 
to help his identification. 

The fact that wood kept for 5,000 or 6,000 years 
as perfectly sound as when first cut down, and the 
papyrus paper for thousands of years, made Egy pt 
the one land of the whole'woi Id where such pre¬ 
servation of records is possible. 

In this way the rolls in the cases of the mummies 
—the whole 145 chaplet s of their scriptures—” This 
book of the dead,” have been recovered. Paint¬ 
ings of minutest accuracy of detail are to be found. 
The oldest painting in colours now in existence 
is a beautiful tablet of a Queen of 444Q B.c. 
Among the birds represented with the picture of 
the Queen is one of the red breasted goose. This 
bird is only found in Siberia. Once or twice it 
has been found in Europe as late as 1745. Had 
it not been for this we would have counted it a 
fabulous biid. It was probably a single specimen 
borne there by a storm from the north, and was so 
remaikable as to be commemorated in a tomb of 
a Queen. There is record also of the conquest of 
the Sinaitic peninsula by an eatly king. There 
are proofs of Egyptian occupation in barracks and 
temples built for the use and worship of the sol¬ 
diers. Three thousand troops must have been 
there at one point to protect the smelling of copper. 
There is the slag and half roasted copper to this 
day. Wlteie did they get charcoal from for this 
purpose P Now there are not a dozen trees in the 
whole peninsula. Then there must have been 
forests and brooks. Both have disappeared under 
the destructive woodman’s axe, and Arabia Petrea 
is all that is left. It is easy to cut down a tree as 
Mr. Gladstone does, and old institutions as well, 
without any attempt to supply their place with 
other and belter ones. He warned his Japanese 
hearers against despoiling their land of its magni¬ 
ficent limber growths. Nothing is more needful 
to man, than forest growths. He spoke of the 
age of the erection of the pyramids of Gizeh, 
by Cheops, 4,235 to 4,000 B.c. ; of the Obelisks, 
3,034 B.C., and the conquest of Africa to the 
2nd cataract; and the assertion of some that 
there was as great a gap between the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids as from the Pyramids till now. So 
much for Ancient Egypt in general. 

He came to the dynasty of the Hyksos, or Shep¬ 
herd kings, who conquered Egypt and ruled from 
2224 to about 1462 B.C., or 750 years. 

These weie the kings that were friends of Abra¬ 
ham and Joseph. Their figures are easily recogni¬ 
sable in Egyptian and Assyrian monuments by 
their high Mongolian cheek bones, and by their 
always being represented as booted with turned up 
toes. To the Egyptians who wore sandals this 
must have been a distinguishing mark. These 
shepherd kings were Hittiles and built Zoan in 
Hebron, or Tanis in Greek, or San in Egyptian. 
The cartouches of three kings were chiselled out of 
their monuments and those of their conquerors 
afterwards substituted, but so unskilfully, as to 
leave the original wiiting to be recovered. The 
name in Egyptian, Killi; Kbalti, in Chaldee; 
Chilli, in Hebrew, shows they were Hittites. 

Dr. Wright, fotmerly of Damascus, now of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and Professor 
Sayce show that the Hittiles were a powerful 
nation and made a 700 years’ successful struggle 
with Assyi ia and Egypt for independence and 
sovereignly. Homer did not know of them. The 
Bible now becomes a check on Egyptian history 
and the Egyptian history on the Bible. The first 
of the Hyksos was the friend of Abraham and the 
third of Joseph. The Hittiles became reduced in 
the time of Joshua. An incident recorded in 1 
Numbers XIII. 33, says of the city of Hebron 
which was first called Kiijath-Arba or “ City of 
Awa" (Judges I. 10.) “ Now Hebron was built 

seven years before Zoan in Egypt.” No one until 
lately could tell what earthly connection there was 
between Hebron and Zoan, or why such a state¬ 
ment was made. Now, however, it becomes not only 
intelligible but a convincing proof of the document 
recording this fact having been written at that time. 
For what, anyone might ask, has Hebron in Cana¬ 
an to do with the building of Zoan in Egypt? But 
when it is known to have been called Hebron by 
its Hittite conquerors who made it a camping 


ground on 1 heir way to Egypt, where they seven 
years later Intill Zoan, it becomes intelligible, and 
seives to show the absurdity of the dictum of 
" higher G ilics” that the Book of Numbers was 
written 1,000 or 1,500 years later by some vei y clever 
person indeed, who could supply such incidental 
data as that. In 1288 B.C. we come to the great 
epoch-making dynasty of Egypt, the 19th dynasty. 
A feeble dynasty of priest kings had ruled after 
the shepherds for about 200 years when there were 
many rival rulers, as duiing the time of feudal 
rivalry in Japan, before becoming united under 
one powerful Shogun or at the restoration under 
the Emperor. The first king of this dynasty, 
Seli, made a league with the Hittites. A plate of 
silver three feet by two feet with raised characters 
recorded this treaty with the Hittiles, and lists of 
some one hundred and twenty-seven cities taken 
on his way to the Oronles, of which a copy has 
been found and in the same order as recorded in 
Joshua. He would be a clever wi iter 1,000 or 1,500 
years later who could reproduce with such exact¬ 
ness the records of both Egypt and Canaan. 

The King of the Hittites’ daughter was taken to 
wife, and his grand-daughter was probably the 
princess who adopted Moses. Seti rebuilt Zoan 
that had been demolished by the priest kings, and it 
is recorded that he used theSemitesfor this purpose. 
He constructed the sweet water canal. Raineses 
II., named Sesosliis by the Greeks, was a great 
wanior. He conquered Nubia, Dougola, and to 
the Lakes. He held the Soudan and to the Tigris 
in the East, and to Batoum on the Black Sea. He 
was a patron of poetry, and the poet laureate of 
his time, Pentaur, celebrates the colossal columns 
of Thebes as “ Those everlasting stones.” Raine¬ 
ses II. undcitook to build the Suez canal but 
was deterred from its further prosecution owing 
to a soothsayer telling him it would be of more 
use to foreigners than to Egypt,-a very true pro¬ 
phecy of the present Suez canal. Raineses’ statue 
was only five feet eight and a half inches, but 
his energy of character is stamped upon his every 
feature even to the raised arm above his breast 
wlieie it was originally folded over the other arm. 

The account of this accident and of the preser¬ 
vation and the recovery of the bodies of the long 
line of sovereigns of Egypt is very remarkable. 
When Cambyses conquered Egypt 525 B.C., he 
attacked the tombs of the kings for plunder, as 
they were reported to be interred with great wealth. 
We aie told he found the great stone sarcophagi 
opened and rifled of their bodies. What had 
become of them P The story is well known of their 
discovery but a few years since, when some Eng¬ 
lishman, rummaging for antiquities, found an 
opening at the bottom of a well to a long cavern 
where he made the discovery of a great number 
of mummies thrown in higgeldy-piggeldy without 
regard to rank or condition. These proved to be 
the long sought bodies of the kings. Doubtless 
some devout and patriotic native had rescued them 
from the sacrilegious touch of the invader. When 
the recent discoverers were moving these mummies 
the Arabs who were assisting the Englishmen ob¬ 
served the arm of one slowly rising and they rushed 
terror stricken from the cavern shouting, “ The 
devil; the devil.” Nor could they be persuaded, 
to re enter the cavern. The two Englishmen had 
to pursue their woik alone, and soon solved the 
problem of the 1 isen arm. It was due to the sun’s 
rays falling through an aperture on one spot at the 
side and melting the wax or pitch that bound down 
the arm. From papyri accompanying other mum¬ 
mies, among other valuable works that have been 
found was the lost book of At istotle entitled, “ The 
Politics of Athens.” The only royal mummy not 
found is that of Meneptah, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, the successor of Raineses II. The Egyp¬ 
tian priests have recorded that in the 3rd and 41I1 
year of his leign the calender was rectified by ob¬ 
serving the lime of the rising of Sirius. This as 
we know, and as they had observed, completes its 
cycle eveiy 1,461 yeais. They reckoned 28 days 
to the month, 12 months in the year, and then 
again by solar reckoning till the years came to be 
within six hours of ours; not a bad evidence that 
they were neither uncivilized or unscientific. This 
rectification of the calendar helps us to fix the date 
of the Exodus. 

Until recently a station on the Egyptian railroad 
was called Rameses, more appropilately changed 
to Tel-el-Kebir, where so many of the noble sons of 
Britain a few years ago sacrificed their lives. This 
place proved to be not Rameses at all, but Succolh 
(pron. Suk Koot) which was the name of the civil 
city. Within was another or sacred city, called 
Pithom (Pitoorn). These names are found on 
many remains; in the centre of the sacred city is 
found the substructure of an immense building; it 
covers 2,000 yards square —possibly two acres— 
and is built in compartments of sun-dried bricks, 
the walls being sixteen feet high, and in compart¬ 
ments having no communication with each other, 
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but with corbels for beams to test upon above, and 
if lire apaitments vveie accessible it must have 
been from above only. Now the bucks in these 
walls aie of three kinds : in the lower stratum they 
are of clay mixed with straw, such as their bricks 
were generally made of; the intermediate stiatum of 
brickis clay mixed with water weeds and 1 ushes (the 
real meaning of “stubble” in the Bible, evidently 
the word indicating a water plant), and the upper 
tiers of bricks are without either straw or rushes. 
How can this undesigned coincidence be gotten 
over ? 

Again the name of Goshen is never recorded aftei 
the Exodus. The Counties or Nomes of Egypt 
were settled under Seli I., but were added to by 
Raineses, at which time Goshen was converted into 
the Nome of Aiabia or “ Gesem Arabia,” the 
name by which it was afterwards known. How, 
we enquire, could any writer 1,000 or 1,500 yeais 
after the name was lost know it and use the same ? 

Another of these undesigned coincidences is 
the addition that was made in the later list of 
clean animals given in Dentei onomy wheie arc 
added eleven names of beasts and biids, most 
of which could not exist in cultivated Egypt 
nor in wooded and hilly Palestine, but which 
were only in the wilderness, as the mountain 
wild goat, the various antelopes, and the Bakker 
or wild cow. This shows most conclusively that 
the record could only have been wiitten where the 
facts of natural histoiy were known, and at the 
lime and place where they took place. He based 
his faith on one such fact moie than on all the stu- 
misesof scholarship so called. These animals can 
be identified by the similarity of the Hebrew and 
vernacular Aiabic names. They still occur in the 
Sinaitic desei t, which alone is suited to theii habits. 
When Israel came out of Egypt, they were un¬ 
acquainted witli them, and theiefoie they are not 
named in the catalogue of Leviticus, but aftei 39 
years sojourning in the deset t, they weie natmally 
familiar witli them, and so they aie named in theii 
later list. How could Hilkiah or Jeremiah 01 
Ezra, or any later wi iter have inserted these names 
of animafs which they could not-have known, for 
none of them ever visited the wilderness of theii 
wanderings ? 

The attempt to make the way of the child) en of 
Israel not across the Red Sea, but thiough the 
Sarboniau bog at its head had singulatly failed. 
Pi hahiroth had been established, and the stages of 
eleven days’join ney to Sinai was confirmed by a 
letter found in a tomb, 400 years later, of an 
Egyptian gentleman to his fiiend describing his 
pursuit of two valuable runaw ty slaves. He gives 
the same names of the stations and the same time 
of eleven days as the account in Deuteronomy, to 
Sinai. 

The lecturer remarked on the couise puisued by 
the Israelites, that lie obser ved on his recent trip 
down the Red Sea that in the eaily spiing there 
was pasturage all along the western slope of the 
interior high lands foi latge herds of cattle, and 
that the Isiaelites weie led out of the usual couise 
to avoid the large force of soldiers stationed in the 
usual couise of travel towards Canaan. 

The lecturer had only time to mention one more 
coincidence, that of the most recent discoveries in 
Lachish. It had been cut down like a slice of 
plum-cake and its histoiy recorded like a natural 
palimpsest to be re-read from the latest occupancy. 

The I'm ki-li, English and Fi ench Ci usaders, the 
Roman and Gieek occupancy, weie each known by 
its architectiu e, its coins, and relics. Then the 
pei iod of Jewish occupancy, lecoguized by its be¬ 
velled stones like the Phoenician and Syrian, in 
which style Solomon’s temple was built; then a 
period of rubble and earth coi 1 esponding to the 
lime of the Judges, and finally a wall of solid 
masonry, 22 ft. high and 28 ft. thick, of its original 
possessois, such as might give colour to the report 
of the spies that the inhabitants of the laud dwelt 
in towns with walls great and high reaching unto 
heaven. Polteiy taken from the ruins of the 
Phoenician strata had been sent to Paris amj Lon¬ 
don, and it is declared by competent experts that 
it could not be later than 700 or 800 B-C. In 
conclusion the Canon said it is such facts as these 
that assure us that the Bible is the Woid of God 
and that it will survive all the shocks that may be 
given it. Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. 

Note. —It should be mentioned that the Lecturer said that as 
he had not brought data with him for reference he could not be 
sure that all his dates and dimensions were absolutely exact. 


Dining the eighty-eight years of the British and 
Foieign Bible Society’s exsteuce it has distributed 
no fewer than 120,000,000 Bibles and Testaments, 
very many of them gratuitously of couise. This 
number is so enormous that tlie mind cannot grasp 
its full meaning. It may be belter understood by 
staling that, assuming there aie 300 woiking days 
in a year, it repeisents an average daily distiibu- 
tion of neai ly 4,500 copies. 


HINTS UPON THE FORMATION OF 
COLLECTIONS OF JAPANESE ART. 
-♦- 

Artistic Japan, which all its readers will heat 
with 1 egret is shortly to complete its issue, cannot 
have existed in vain. Some poiliou of the seed 
which it has scat lei ed broadcast over the woild 
must have fallen on good ground and hi ought foi ill 
good fruit. In addition to those who, previous to 
its appearance, affected an interest in Japanese 
Ait, and whose interest it has strengthened, there 
must be many who through its teachings have been 
led, not only to lake up its study seriously, but to 
become collectois of Japanese wares. 

It cannot, therefore, be altogether out of place 
that one of the closing at tides should lake as its 
subject some suggestions and advice to those who 
come under this last-named category. 

I am the more emboldened to offer these because 
I have myself oftentimes suffered from the want of 
any source to which when commencing to study 
and collect, 1 could turn for guidance, and also 
because I feel that the lime lias come when all 
classes of Japanese collectors should legard their 
possessions in a moie serious light than they have 
hilliei to done, ami that each and all should en¬ 
deavour to assist in the elucidation of the vast field 
which still lies unexplored hefoie them. 

The subject divides itself into the following 
heads: What to collect; How to collect ; How to 
treat a collection when made. 

The question. What to collect? may seem at 
first sin hi to cat 1 y its answer with it, namely, Any¬ 
thing distinctly' Japanese. By no means. If a 
collection is to have any individuality, any in¬ 
creasing value, any abiding inteiesl foi its ownei, 
if lie is to become on lei ins of intimacy with it, and 
a kinship, as it weie, is to exist between himself 
and each pieceof it, it must have strict and abiding 
limitations which the owner must make up his 
mind never to depait from. 

The (iisi of these limitations is as to the btanch 
or branches of the Ait which shall he selected foi 
collection. If theteis one thing in Japanese Ait 
which tlicie is no gainsaying, it is its extiaordinary 
variety. To such an extent does this peimeale it 
that if a single Inanch only he collected, and the 
collectoi be endowed with ample means and ample 
oppoi (unity, he will piobably never airive at a 
time when he will have to stop foi lack of specimens 
dissimilar to anything that he possesses. If there 
fore, he innges over the vaiied branches of Ail, no 
house will hold any' representative collection of 
each, and few pluses will be deep enough to sup¬ 
ply the where vviihal to acquire them. 

For this reason, if for no other, a choice should 
be made at the outset and adhered to. 

Amongst the vai ied branches fi out which a selec¬ 
tion may he made we may enumerate pictures 
(on lolls), engtavings (coloured and plain), books, 
pottery, and poicelain, silks and stuffs (including 
costumes), lacquer, meialwoik, carvings in wood, 
ivoiy, etc., household wares, or even ai tides made 
of particular materials, as for instance, bamboo. 
Or the collection may lie formed independently of 
the object, as for instance, 1 epieseutations of the 
floia, the zoology, the religions, the history, the 
manners and customs, the myths and folklore of 
the counliy. Theie is much to be said for this 
method. Piofessor Church, for instance, has a 
quite 1 epiesenlative collection of Japanese flora 
depic ted on sword-guards, in that most difficult of 
mediums, wrought and cluselled iron. 

Or, again, the collect ion maybe made according 
to the occupation or tastes of the collector. As 
iegai <ls this, opinions differ. For instance, one 
would imagine that the sculptor would be atti acted 
towaids the bronzes with their mat vellous patinas, 
or even towards the tiny uetsukes ; tlie silk mer¬ 
chant towaids old diesses, and the goldsmith to- 
wauls metalwork. But this is not by any means 
always or usually llie case, and the reason is not 
far to seek ; half the delight of collecting is the 
relaxation which it affords fiont the cates and 
troubles of business, and this can ceitainly best be 
done by something which is as entire a diveision 
fioni the day’s woik as possible; this will not he 
altogether the case if the thing collected is at all 
akin to the piofession of the collector. 

Bill there are other considerations besides these 
which should influence the choice. And the fiisl 
is the capacity foi storage at one’s disposal. A 
bncheloi, especially a confirmed one, may indulge 
in fragile china, whilst a man with childien and 
careless housemaids may find it necessaiy to con¬ 
fine himself to substantial bronze. One who lives 
in a mansion may buy colossal Buddhas, while 
lie who can only spaie a coiner of his dwelling- 
lomii must acquire nothing which will not go into 
a diawer. But Japanese Ai t adapts itself to every¬ 
body's requii emeuls. A museum is 110I too laige 
to adequately represent one phase of it ; a couple 
of thousand examples of its finest ait may be so 


stored away in a room that no one need be aware 
of their presence, as is the case with the writer's 
collection. 

Then, again, there is the consideration of the 
length of one's pmse; a veiy serious one, for it is 
astonishing how much money may be invested in 
a liny diawer full of objects; and nothing is more 
disheartening than to find oneself face to face with 
an object absolutely essential to the completion of 
a link in one’s collection, and no sufficient balance 
at the bank with which to acquire it. So then it 
is no use for one who has not a large margin on the 
right side between income and expenditure to em- 
hatk upon costly pieces of lacquer, or lie may find 
himself at the end of bis tether befoie he has half- 
a-dozen pieces; and, on the other hand, he who is 
in that enviable position should confine himself to 
the finest piece, not only because in the long run 
they aie the best investments, but naturally, the 
acquirers being limited, they are usually corn- 
pat alively the cheapest. 

'There is yet a further matter to which I attach 
considerable impoi tance, namely, that the collectin' 
should not collect one, but two blanches, and 
these should, so far as they fall in with the condi¬ 
tions of space and purse, he as unlike one another 
as possible. I advise ibis for more than one reason. 
Fiist of all I do not think I am singular in feeling 
that one is apt at times to tire even of one’s bibelots, 
even when they are not confined to a single class 
of objects. I find that, as the year goes on and 
one gels jaded and fagged with woik, a nausea 
spiings up even for the most dearly beloved ac- 
quilions, and that the key is turned upon them 
when the summer holiday commences without any 
parting pang. Foi Innately in such a case absence 
makes the heat l giow fonder, and one looks 
foiwaid to seeing them again as for the friend fi 0111 
whom one has been long pat led. Not only to 
mitigate, and possibly to avoid this, is it advisable 
to divide one’s attention between two branches, 
but also because a collection is in this case much 
more likely to inlet est outsiders. 

This may peihaps be a convenient place for 
noting a woi d of warning. All ugly tilings should 
lie avoided, fur nothing will so soon induce a dis¬ 
taste for Japanese Ait. Compared with other 
kindred countries, Japan ait is tematkahly fiee 
from moustiosities anil hideosities. Instead of, as 
in Indian and Burmese art, a great portion of it 
being composed of hideous 1 cpiesenlalions of 
deities which have not even grotesqueness to re¬ 
commend them, it has, apail fioni its illustrations 
of religious peisonages, little that is ugly. Cmi- 
ously enough up to a ceilain peiiod, the older the 
ail the freer it is from this, and it is a remarkable 
fact that just now the Japanece artificer’s mind 
seems to be imbued with an idea that what the 
foreigner likes is ugliness, and in evei y way he 
shapes his waies accoidiugly. Only a few days 
ago l came acrossa quantity of newly made swmd- 
guaids upon which every form of ugliness had been 
pei peli ated. 

Most people will prefer to collect objects which 
have a flavour of antiquity to those of moie modem 
aspect, although in the one case there is a great 
chance of deception, and in the other none. But 
theie are few modem wares which aie now well 
enough made to be worthy of collection. One class 
of objects must certainly be avoided, and that is 
those which have the slightest western influence 
apparent in either their shape, decoration, or 
mateiial. But interesting collections might he 
formed easily and very cheaply of tire household 
wares which in a veiy few years European and 
Ameiican importations will have driven out of 
use. My own collection is composed of ai tides 
which have fallen into this category. It consists of 
swords and sword furniture, the use of which has 
been fm hidden (Ty impeiial edict ; medicine cases, 
and the heads and uetsukes attached to them ; all of 
which, if not already disused, aie lapidly becoming 
so. These have three vei y special atti ibutes, which 
entitle them to consider ation by collectois. In the 
fust place, they have the personality of the owner 
attaching to them, and which it is not difficult to 
at 1 ive at when examining them ; in the second place, 
they have for the most part teceived much con¬ 
sideration at the hands both of their maker and 
their owner, for they weie the only articles of altiie 
(except garments) which could be lavishly de¬ 
em ated; and lastly, they have not as yet been 
sufficiently collected ovei here to warrant modem 
reproductions of them being made. Additional 
reasons are their compactness ; their comparative 
cheapness; in the case of medicine cases—their 
illustrating in the finest way eveiy phase of lacquer 
manufacture; and in that of sword furnituie every 
phase of metal-woik; besides this they are ex¬ 
ceptionally sliong in illustrations of folkloie, his¬ 
toiy, leligion, and the flora and zoology of the 
country. 

An advantage of confining oneself to the collec¬ 
tion of certain specialities is this, and it is by no 
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means an insignificant one, especially if llie col¬ 
lector does not inhabit the metropolis, that the 
dealers get to know what lie wants and what he 
does not, with the lesull that when anything likely 
to suit comes to them they will buy it with a view 
to his needs, and he will in this way have as good 
opportunities, if lie be a liberal buyer, that is one 
not given to haggling and beating down, as if he 
lived in town. 

The second section of my hints, namely—How 
to collect—may be dealt with more cursorily. 

First of all, do not begin without previous study. 
Time, money, and (he accumulation of much which 
it will be troublesome afterwards to be rid of will 
then be saved. It is true that opportunities for 
this study are rather difficult to obtain. Not only 
the English but the French museums still put off 
the acquisition of what they will one day have to 
pay very dearly for, and when they do buy do not 
always exercise discrimination. To private collec¬ 
tors, therefore, the student will have to turn foi in¬ 
formation, but my own experience of them is that 
they are not only too ready to show their treasures, 
but to impart all their knowledge. Reliable text¬ 
books on the subject are few and for the most part 
expensive, two of the best being, for Pictorial Art, 
Mr. Anderson’s work, and for all the decorative 
arts, except lacquer, Goose's L'Art Japonais. A 
reliable text-book has still to be written upon 
lacquer, and in fact upon almost every branch of 
the industrial arts. Much can be learnt from photo¬ 
graphs, and collectors would earn the gratitude of 
then bielhren if they would, as Mr. Gilbertson has 
done, photograph and circulate impressions of 
their most noteworthy pieces. 

Do not buy too quickly. Know every piece in 
your collection by careful examination and com¬ 
parison. This it is impossible to do if you buy a 
score of pieces evei y week. Duplicates do not of¬ 
ten occur in Japanese Ait, but you should know 
your collection so well as never to commit such an 
error as to acquire unwittingly two similar objects. 

Never buy in lots. It is only natural that dealers 
should try to avoid being left with the indifferent 
pieces of a lot, but pay more rather than be saddled 
with what will only cumber and degrade your 
collection. 

Never beat down the wares with a dealer you 
know. It not only results in his raising the pi ice 
of the next article which lie offers you, but if it is a 
question between yourself and another customer as 
to which shall have the first sight of new things, 
you will not be the foituuate one. 

Have a few things and good rather than many 
and second rale, and consequently never hesitate 
to turn out and sell for anything it will fetch a 
doubtful piece. 

Never lose an opportunity of acquiring a piece 
which constitutes a missing link in your collection : 
in Japanese Art so rare is the chance of obtaining a 
duplicate that in one branch of my collection I have 
retained two almost similar pieces merely as a 
curiosity. 

Never think it too much trouble to look through 
what may appear to be rubbish—one not only 
gains experience, but there is always the chance 
of a find. Few collectors but have had moie than 
one pleasant expeiience in this way. 

And now, lastly, for a few hints as to the collec¬ 
tion when started. There are few pieces which do 
not improve by being carefully cleaned when they 
get home. Wood-carvings and lacquer should be 
rubbed with fine cotton wool upon which a little 
siccative linseed oil has been placed,and afterwards 
polished with a fine silk handkeichief, great care 
being taken that there is no dust or giil in either 
wool or handkerchief. Metalwoik, especially if 
rusty, should be treated by the following process, 
which has the high authority of Professor Church 
to recommend it. Dissolve about an inch of slick 
potash in a quarter of a pint of wai m water, then 
totally immerse the object for about five minutes, 
after which rinse in hot water until the latter is no 
longer discoloured by rust or dirt. If the articles 
should nufoitunalely have been coaled with vase¬ 
line or paraffin oil, they must be previously rubbed 
with oil. When dry the specimens should receive 
a light coating of siccative linseed oil ; after this 
has been nibbed in with a plate brush, any excess 
producing a gloss must be removed with a cloth or 
with pads of carded cotton. Neither shibuichi, 
shakudo, or incrustations of gold and silver will be 
harmed by this process. 

Metalwork is often defaced by the labels having 
been affixed with injuriously-compounded gum, 
containing siilphuiic or nitiic acid, which has 
almost removed the delicate patina. Nothing 
remains in this case but to ease away the edges of 
the mark with oil and fine cigar-ash very delicately 
applied, and so lender it less noticeable. A note 
of warning must be sounded against keeping 
metalwork with delicate patinas wiapped up in 
newspaper, the ink from which will oftentimes 
indelibly imptint itself upon the sutface. 


Having cleaned the objects, the next thing 
should be their cataloguing and numbering. Tiii*. 
should not be neglected for any length of lime, or 
difficulties will certainly ensue. A separate di awer 
should be lescrved for uncatalogued pieces. It is 
not necessary for me to speak of how articles should 
be catalogued, but I have found it convenient to 
have diffeicut books for diffeienl aitides, such as 
uctsukes, inros, and sword-guards. Do not affix 
huge unsightly tickets to the articles themselves. 
A very small one will suffice for the number, the 
makei’s name, and the pi ice paid (in private 
hieroglyphics) ; if the owner prefers to paint the 
catalogue numbers on the ailicle itself it should be 
done with artist’s while oil paint toned with raw 
sienna and thinned with turpentine, so that it can 
be used with a pen, and strengthened with a little 
copal or amber varnish. 

Finally, let everything look cared-for and precious. 
A Japanese, we know, bestows infinitecare upon his 
treasures, not only wrapping them in the finest 
silks, hut encasing each one in its own special hox. 
French collectors often imitate him, and always 
tend their treasures more artistically than Eng¬ 
lishmen. Not only do they place them in cabinets 
which are of themselves objects of ait, but they 
dispose them therein upon rich stuffs and in an 
aitistic manner. No doubt this maybe carried 
loo far and the objects themselves may suffer from 
too costly and elaborated settings, but this is a 
fault on the right side. I have li ied vai ions colours 
and have come to the conclusion that for every- 
thing (except silver and gold, for which royal blue 
is the best) there is nothing like pure white, dove 
colour, or a blue grey, the first for choice. What 
is known as swansdown serves very well, in fact 
almost better than velvet. 

The collector may wish to keep his various 
objects apart, but they certainly improve by being 
mixed in a legitimate manner ; medicine cases, for 
instance, with netsukes and heads, and sword- 
guards with fuchi kashira and kozukas. 

Marcus B. Huish. 


BASE BALL. 

-♦- 

This game, played on Saturday, resulted iu the 
Tokyo team winning—9 to 6. Following ate 
details:— 


Tokyo. 

At i»t total 

Pos. Bat. Runs. B. Rases. P.O. A. 
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Yokohama 

At 

Pos. Bat. Runs. 

1 st 

U. 

Total 

Bases. 

P.O. 

A. 
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Total. 



.. 6 ... 






Innings 
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* 3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 9 
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CRICKET. 


L A TEST TELEGRAMS . 

-4- 

[Rkuter “Special” to “Japan Mail.] 

London, June 21st. 

A French Squadron will shortly visit Cron- 
stadt. This announcement is considered to be 
of considerable political importance. 

London, June 22nd. 

Water has been admitted to the Easlham 
section of the Manchester Ship Canal. 

London, June 23rd. 

Germany, Austria, Italy, and Switzerland are 
about to negotiate reciprocal Treaties of Com¬ 
merce. 

London, June 24th. 

The Emperor of Austria is about visiting 
Fiume, and out of compliment will inspect the 
British Mediterranean Squadron assembled there. 

London, June 25th. 

A collision between the military quartered in 
Chatham has occurred, in which many were 
injured. The combatants were men of the Line 
and of the Royal Engineers. 

In the House of Commons, the Bill for Free 
Education has been read a second time. 


(FROM THK "SlNQAPORK PR*! PRISS.") 

London, June 4th. 

In his evidence in the suit for libel now being 
tried, Colonel Gordon Cumming admitted that 
he did nothing to clear himself until the scandal 
was made public. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
testified to the friendshipexistingbetween himself 
and Colonol Gordon Cumming, and stated that 
he saw nothing of the cheating referred to but was 
obliged to believe the unanimous statement of 
othersthattheplainliff had been detected cheating. 

London, June 5th. 

At the trial now proceeding, several persons 
testified to witnessing cheating on the part of 
Colonel Gordon. It has transpired that the coun¬ 
ters used belonged to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour in addressing a 
meeting said that the condition of Ireland was so 
satisfactory that itwas nowpossibletosuspend the 
criminal conspiracy provisions of the Crimes Act. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAM EES 

-4--- 

TORYO-YOKOHAMA RAH,WAY. 

Down Trains leave Shimbashi Station at 6,* 7, 8, 
9. 9-35.t 10.45, and 11.40j: a.in., and 1.10, 2.20,\ 3.35,$ 
4-4S. 5-55. 6.50.+ 7 30, 8.30, 9.50,* and 11.15* P- ,n - 
tip Trains leave Yokohama Station at 6.30, 7.45,* 
8.20,9.20,* 10.io, and 11.25! a in., and 12.55, t«5 0 -t 
2.55.4. 4 -S'.* 5-45. 7 -OS. 8 , 8 58,+ 9.55, and 11 05* p.m. 

Fakes —First-class, sett 60 ; second-class, sen 40 ; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*. run through without stopping at Omori, 
Kawasaki, and Tsurumi Stations. Those marked (tl run 
through without stopping at Omori and Tsurumi Stations. 
Those marked (t) run through without stopping at Tsurumi 
Station. 

TOKYO-MAEBASHF RAILWAY. 

Trains i.kavk T 6 ky 6 (IJeno) (down) at 6, 6.35, 
8.50, and 11.35 a.in., and 2.45 and 5.45 p.m.; and 
Makiiashi (up) at 6 and 11.45 a.m., and 2.40, 5.45, 
and 8.50 p.m. 


-♦- 

Y.C. AND A.C. SECOND ELEVEN V. H.M.S. 
“SEVERN.” 


This match, played on Wednesday, resulted in a 
win for the Club youngsters by 168. ' E Edwards 
and Fenton bowled for the Club, and divided the 
honours between them. Oakley and Freemantle 
bowled for the ship, most wickets falling to the 
latter. The prominent feature in the batting was 
the extraordinary score made by Fenton, who 
piled up 117 before being caught by Colville off 


Freemantle. Following , 
Y.C. ano A.C. 

Mr. E. Edwards, c. Morgan, 

b. Freemantle .39 

Mr. Fenton, c. Colville, b. 

Freemantle. -.117 

Mr. Fardell, c. Boyde, b. 

Freemantle. 3 

Mr. Young, b. Freemantle... o 
Mr. Abbey, l.b.w., b. Oakley 3 
Mi. Hood, c. and b. Free¬ 
mantle . o 

Mr. Smith, b. Freemantle ... o 
Mr. Watt, c. Mallock, b. 

Freemantle. 3 

Mr. Alcock, not out .16 

Mr. Braess, c. Freemantle, 

b. Oakley . 3 

Mr. Gibbs, b. Oakley. 6 

b- 7 . 

197 


e the scores :— 


H.M.S. “SiviRN." 

Mr. Freemantle, c. Hood, b. 

Fenton .13 

Mr. Oakley, c. Abbey, b. Ed¬ 
wards .I 

Mr. G. Harris, c. Smith, b. 

Edwards.0 

Mr. Harris, b. Fenton.6 

Mr. Boulter, not out .4 

Mr. Colville, run out .o 

Mr. Barker, b. Edwards ... o 

Mr. Morgan, run out .1 

Mr. Boyde, c. Edwards, b. 

Fenton . 1 

Mr. Bundy, c. Abbey, b. 

Fenton . o 

Mr. Mallock, b Edwards -... o 
b -3.3 


■9 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stkamkrs leavk the Nippon HatoDa daily at 8.30 
a.m.. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m.: and leave Yokosuka 
at 8.30 a.in., and 12.30 and 3.30 p.in.— Fare, sen a«;. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


-4- 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Shanghai, J 

Nagasaki and > per N. Y. K. Friday, July 3rd. 
Kobe.J 

From America ... per O. & O. Co. Saturday, July 4th.* 
From Hongkong, per O. & O. Co. Tuesday, June 30th.J 
From America... per P. M. Co. Monday, July 13th. 
From Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. Sunday, July 5th. 


* Octanic left San Francisco vii Honolulu on June 13 th. 
t Belgic (with English mail) left Amoy on June 15 th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LBAVES 


For Shanghai, 7 
Kobe, and [per N-Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... J 

For America...... per 0. & O. Co. 

For Europe, vi& 

Shanghai . per M. M. Co 

For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 

*ur Amenta. oei f. M. l.o. 

For Fjirope, vi4 
Hongkong. per N. D. Lloyd. 


Tuesday, June 30th. 

Friday, July 3rd. 

Sunday, July 5th. 
Thursday, July 9th. 
Thursday, July 16th. 

Sunday, July 19th. 
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LA TEST SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

Satsuma Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Biown, 
21st June,—Kobe 20th June, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
21st June,—Hongkong 13th, Nagasaki 17th, and 
Kobe 20th June, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Macduff, British steamer, 1,882, Portei, 22ud June, 
—Kobe 20th June, General.—Dodwell, Cailill 
& Co. 

Ping-Suey, British steamer, 1,981, Jacques, 22nd 
June,—Kobe 2lst June, General.—W. M. Stra- 
chan & Co. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
22nd June,—Miyako 20th June, Rice.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sorachi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,108, C. A. 
Spires, 22nd June,—Otaru 18th June, General. 
— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saga mi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
23rd June,—Hakodate 20th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigelthal, 
23rd June,—Kobe 22nd June, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Gloaming, Biitish ship, 1,498, Putnam, 24th June, 
—New York 14th February, 53,600 cases Oil.— 
China & Japan Trading Co. 

Omi Marti, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
24th June,—Hakodate 21st June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Melanope, British ship, 1,608, Tait, 251I1 June,— 
New York iolh February, 58,000 cases Oil and 
General.—China & Japan Trading Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
deidiue, 26th June,—Kobe 241I1 June, General, 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
26th June,—-Shanghai and ports 20th June, Ge¬ 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,800, Verron, 26th June, 
—Hongkong 17th, Shanghai 22nd, and Kobe 
25th June, General.—Message ties Maritimes Co. 

Santa Clara, American ship, 1,474, Fuller, 26th 
June,—New York nth February, Oil.—Fraser, 
Farley & Co. 

Thorndale, British steamer, 1,970, Etheiinglon, 
26th June,—Kobe 25th June, General.—Dod¬ 
well, Cathll & Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Mi ike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,082, MacMillan, 
20th June,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
20th June,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, 21st June,—Hongkong, General. —P. 
M. S.S. Co. 

Calidonien, French steamer, 2,500, Flaudin, 21st 
June,—Shanghai viA Kobe, General.—Messa- 
geries Maritimes Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Blanke, 
21st June,—Hongkong viA ports, General.—H. 
Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Picciola, German steamer, 875, Hass, 21st June, 
—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamei, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 21st June,—Kobe, Geneial.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

/ phigenia, German steamer, 1,058, Magleby, 22nd 
June,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Exe, British steamer, 1,368, Watson, 22nd June,— 
Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
23rd June,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
23rd June,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu¬ 
s'* u Kaisha. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese-steamer, 1,219, Barstow, 
24th June,—Nemuro, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Macduff, British steamer, 1,882, Porter, 24th June, 
—Kobe, General.—Dodwell, Cailill & Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Hussey, 
24th June,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Ping-Suey, British steamer, 1,981, Jacques, 25th 
June,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachau & Co. 

Sendai Maru ,Japanese steamer, 1,034, Spiegallhal, 
25th June,—Hakodate, General.— Nippon Yu¬ 
sen Kaisha. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, Edwards, 26th 
June,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 26th 
June,— Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
27th June,—Hongkong viA Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Verona, fiom Hongkong 
viA ports:—Mr. A. Schmidt and servant, Mrs. R. 
Munson, infant, and amah, Dr. Riise, Mr. P. 
McLaren, Mr. and Mrs. Bevan, Miss Bevan, 
Messrs. Renny, Thos. Kerr, McLaien, J. H. 
Brewster, N. R. Gilbert, Dr. G. J. Fogerty, Dr. 
Bowker, Mrs. Bartol, and Miss Candee in cabin; 
I Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Hako¬ 
date:—Messrs. Ernest Little, B. Stigi, and T. 
Harada in cabin; Mr. K. Shimizu in second class, 
and 17 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Hako¬ 
date:—Mrs. Shibada and Mrs. Ono in cabin; 
Messrs. M. Miyasaki. K. Hasegawa, T. Naka- 
gawa, J. Sonogi, and M. Nakada in second class, 
and 23 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Grosser, Dr. 
and Mrs. Henderson, Mr. and Mis. H. Gordon 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Crockerham, Mrs. Blanke, 
Miss Graves, Lieutenant Dunbar, Mr. and Mrs. 
Okazaki, Misses Okazaki (2), Mr. L. L. Fobes, 
and Mr. Collin de Plancy in cabin; Mr. Honda 
and Mr. Kikuchi in second class, and 24 passen¬ 
gers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Natal, from Hongkong viA 
ports :—Messrs. T. Tsuno, T. Kitsunesuki, Bald¬ 
win, Bonnel, Mrs. Tatchi, Mr. Reid, Soeur 
Auguste, Prieux, Joseph, Etienne, and Messrs. 
E. A. Apcar, H. Delmas, Marshall, and Delbougro 
in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Fiench steamer Calidonien, for Shanghai 
via Kobe:—Mr. Edgar W. Exle, Mr. M. Leng, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Stone, Messrs. R. Kirby, 
J. S. Hopper, R. P. Carroll, F. Oarnchwerts, G. 
Morisano, C. Ornobeg, H. Robbins, H. Maul- 
erd, Ch. Gautsch, P. Jalusot, V. Gory, Ancecrut, 
C. B. Carrol, J. Roberts, J. Lyons, G. Vittor, F. 
A. Scherzer, and G. Hayes in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong viA ports:—Mr. A. W. Schellhass, Mr. 
T. C. Hyde, Miss Rosa Cavalloua, Mr. and Mrs. 
Groesser, Messrs. C. Myhre, A. Ynill, E. Elfen, 
Chas. Timmis, Eichel, I.G.N., Krohn, I.G.N, 
Friedrich, I.G.N., Hillman, I.G.N., and Tensen, 

I. G.N. in cabin ; 13 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Rl. Rev. Bishop Auzer, Mrs. Aulain 
and infant, Mr. E. H. Tuska, Captain J. W. Lee, 
Governor Sufn, Mr. Nomura, Governor Kitagaki, 
General Oshima, Messts. Nomura, Mayeda, To- 
jiro, and Hayashi in cabin ; Messrs. Yamamoto, 
Nomura, Fukuda, Tokio, Kobayashi, Bristro 
Carls, Ota, Misses A. and K. Nomura, Mr. Sakai, 
Mrs. Tokio and child, and Mr. Tokuda in second 
class, and 63 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong viA 
poi ts:—Messrs. E. H. O. Little, J. W. Cardlestone, 

J. E. Davies, P. Kerr, and Kuo Chuck Wan in 
cabin ; 1 seaman, R.N., 4 Chinese, and 3 Japanese 
in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Calidonien, for Shanghai 
viA Kobe :—RawSilk for France, 125 bales; Waste 
Silk for France, 77 hales. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong viA 
ports :—Raw Silk for France 46 hales ; Waste Silk 
for France 51 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reprrts:—Left Kobe the 20th June at noon ; 
had moderate easterly winds with passing rain 
showers to Oshima, which was passed at 8.50 p.m.; 
thence fresh to strong N.E. winds with moderate 
head sea and constant downpour of rain up to 
Sagami, which was passed at 5.45 p.m. on the 
21st; thence gentle N.E. winds with diizzling rain 
up to port. Arrived at Yokohama at 7.50 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Hakodate the 201I1 June 
at 2 p.m.; had strong E.S.E. winds with overcast 
weather and high sea down to Shiriya saki, which 
was passed at 6.40 p.m.; thence moderate breeze 
and misty and foggy weather and modeiale south¬ 
easterly swell down to Yamada, which was passed 
at 7 a.m. on the 21st; thence light variable winds 
and cloudy weather and moderate easteily swell 
to Oginohama, arriving there at 5 p.m., having 
passed Kinkasan at 3.29 p.m. Left Oginohama 
the 22nd at 5.15 a.m.; had fresh breeze from the 
east with overcast weather and heavy rain, wea¬ 
ther clearing up before noon ; had light variable 
airs with fine weather and moderate easteily swell 
to Iuuhoye, passing at 10 p.m. ; thence fresh 
W.S.W. breeze with fine weather to Noshima, 
which was passed at 6 a.m. on the 23rd; thence 


light variable winds to port. Arrived at Yoko¬ 
hama at 10.35 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sendai Maru, Captain 
Speigelthal, reports :—Left Kobe the 22ud June 
at noon ; experienced light winds and fine weather 
to Oshima; thence to Rock Island had gentle 
S.W. breeze and smooth water; passed Rock 
Island at O.I2 p.m. on the 23rd and passed a full 
rigged ship bound up the bay; light winds and 
smooth sea until time of arrival. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain J. 
Wynn, reports:—Left Hakodate the 22nd June 
at 2 p.m.; had light variable winds and thick fog 
to Kinkasan; thence to poit light south-westerly 
winds with hazy weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 241I1 June at I p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap¬ 
tain Kenderdine, reports :—Left Kobe the 24th 
June at noon ; at 5 p.m. put into Yuia for shelter; 
at midnight heavy winds from S.E. with heavy rain 
thunder and lightning; at 5.20 a.m. left Yura with 
moderate winds from the south and dull cloudy 
weather throughout the day; at 2.30 a.m. on llte 
26th passed Rock Island. Arrived at Yokohama 
at 9.15 a.m. ; moderate southerly winds and dull 
cloudy weather throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports:—Left Shanghai the 20th June at 
9 a.m.; had light winds with fine weather. Ar¬ 
rived at Nagasaki the 22nd at 2.30 a.m. and left 
at 5 p.m. An ived at Shiinonoseki the 23rd at 
5.10 a.m. and left at 10 a.m.; had fine weather 
and pleasant throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Kobe the 24th at 6 a.m. and left the 25th at noon ; 
had moderate to fresh S.W. winds with rain. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 26th June at 3 p.m. 


LA TEST COMMER CIA I.. 

- ♦- 

IMPORTS. 

Markets are reported to be somewhat quieter, 
owing it is said to the favouiable weather for lice 
planting having monopolised the whole attention 
of the country folks, whilst the improvement in 
Stei ling .Exchange has caused importers to press 
sales, and following on a considerable business in 
Yarns and Shirtings done previously for arrival, 
dealers have responded very spaiiugly lo the irre¬ 
gular quotations reported. Sales for the week 
comprise about 750 bales Yam, more than half the 
quantity being composed of two-folds and 10 bales 
of Bombays, 5,000 pieces 91b. Shirtings, 850 pieces 
8£lb., 2,000 pieces T.-Cloths, 1,200 pieces Italian 
Cloth, and 3,000 pieces Mousseline de l.aiue, with 
some ti ifling sales of Flannel, Seiges, and other 
Woollen and worsted Goods. 


COTTON I’lECK GOODS. 


Cuey Shillings —84 lb, 3H4 yds. 3viiitlies tl.50 to 
Grey Shirtings—ylh, yds. 45inches 1.75 to 

T. Cloth—7ft, 24 yards, 32 inches . 1.20 to 

Indigo Shirtings—ts yards, 44 inches... t.ao to 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 30 inches'... 1.40 to 

Cotton—Italians and.Satteens lllack, 32 n.. 

inches . o 07 to 

Turkey Reds—1 1 to /fib, 24/25 yards, r«n-;» 

30 inches . 1.10 In 

Turkey Reds—24 to 3lb, 24/25 yaids, 

30 inches . 1.30 to 

Tin key Reds—34 to 4 lb, 24/25 yaids, 

30 inches . 1 75 to 

Velvets—lllack,35 yards,22inches ... 525 to 

Victoria I.awns, 12 yards, ji-j inches ,. 0 55 lr> 
Taffachelas, 12 ya< ds, 43 inches . .. 1 ts to 
'Turkey Reds—1.15 to 2ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches 
Turkey Reds—2.4 to 2.8ft, 14/25 yards, 30 inches 
Turkey Reds—2.12 to 3ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches 
Turkey Reds—3.4 to3.8ft, 24/15 yards, 30 inches. 
Turkey Reds—4 to 4.8ft, 24/25 yards, 30 inches. 


2.10 
a 45 
•45 
1.50 
1.90 


o >5 
' ' 7 * 
• 47 * 


»- 97 * 

0.70 
2 25 


WOOI.I.KNS. 


Plain Oi leans, jo 42 yai ds, 32 inches f|<.u t„ >50 
Italian Cloth, 311 yaids, 32 inches lies! 0.244 to 28 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 

Medium..... 0.20 In 24 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common . o 16 t,> 

Mottsseliue de l.aiue—(.'rape, 24 yards, 

31 inches ... o 114 t„ „ 

Cloths—Pilots, 5 | di 5ft inches . 0.30 to 0.45 

Cloths—Presidents, s | (i 5(5 inches ... 0.474 to 0 524 

Cloths—Union, 54 ;<t 56 inches . 0.30 to 0.A0 

blankets—Scat let and (iieen, 4 to 34 lb, 

pei lb . 0.30 t" 0.39 

COTTON VAKNS. 

Mob. 16/24, Ordinary..$24 00 to 27 00 

Nos. 16/24, Medium. 27.00 to 28.00 

Nos. 16^24, Good to best. 28.25 to 29 00 

Nos. 16/24, Reveise . 2900 to 30.50 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.. 27 00 to 28.00 

Nos. a .3 32, Medium. 29 00 to 30 00 

Nos. aS 32, Gncnl to best. 30 50 to 31 50 

Nos. 38/12, Medium to best . 35 00 to 36 50 

No. 32s, Two-fold . 33 50 to 34 50 

No. 42s, Two fold . . 35 00 to 3750 

riKmi, 

No. 20s, bomhay . 70.00 to 78 00 

No. t6s, bomhay . 70.00 to 77.00 

Nos, 10/14, bomhay. — 
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METALS. 

MaiUet practically unchanged. The temporary 
rise in Exchange gave buyers a hope that prices 
of metals would relax a little; but the partial sub¬ 
sequent decline has assisted holders to maintain 
values. 

Flat Mam, J inch. »2-8o to 2.90 

Plat liars, | inch. 2.85 to 2.90 

Round and siptaie up to } inch . 2.80 to 2.90 

Nailrnd, assorted . Nom. 

Nnilrod, small sixe. Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. . 2.90 to 3.05 

Sheet Iron. 3.10 to 3.40 

Galvanized Iron sheets. 6.20 to 6.40 

Wire Nails, assorted. 4.50 to 4.75 

( in Plates, per linx . 5.50 to 5.75 

Pig Iron, No. 3. 1.30 to 1.35 

KEROSENE. 

Nothing very lively to note in this maiket. The 
Tokyo folks are said to be offering a trifle less for 
most brands than they did a week ago. The 
Gloaming has arrived from New Y01 k with 50,000 
cases, also ship Melanope with 58,000 cases from 
the same neighbourhood. Stock appears ample for 
all purposes. Quotations unchanged but nominal. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester . ft.65 to ' 6 7l 

Comet. 1.62I to 1.65 

Devoe. t 60 to 1.62} 

Russian. * -55 to 1.60 

SUGAR. 

BroXuis are still neglected, but there have been 
some sales of Zarame and Refined both at auction 
and by private contract. Prices mentioned are 
"A” 87.20 “ B ” $6.70, with other qualities at 
from 86.47^ to $5.25. We leave quotations un¬ 
changed, but the market is dull. 

Brown Takao. $4.10 to 4.20 

. Brown Daitong. 3.10103.15 

Brown Canton .. . — 

Brown Java and Penang. 3.40 to 4.10 

White Kelincd. 4.80107.25 


EXPORTS. 

RAW Slf.K. 

Our last issue was dated the 19th inst., since 
which date settlements on this market are IOI 
piculs (being about 15 piculs old silk, the rest 
new) divided thus :— Filatures, 63 piculs. Re reels 
38 piculs. In addition to these figures, direct ex¬ 
port by Japanese is 55 bales, making a total busi¬ 
ness of 150 piculs for the week. 

The old silk mentioned was a consignment of 
Bushu Filatures for Europe through a foreign 
hong. Slock on hand is about the same as Iasi 
week and comprises 100 piculs of new staple. 

The principal feature of the week has been a 
sudden rise in exchange, which has disturbed 
holders considerably. The consequence has been 
that buyers have been able to operate atgiadualiy 
declining prices, in some instances a reduction of 
$20 upon opening rates having been secured. The 
business done lias been chiefly for the United 
Slates, a few parcels of ordinary Filatures having 
been taken for Europe at 8540 per picul. 

The comse of our maiket so far is distinctly 
opposed to that of last year. Then we had a 
strong and unwarranted rise in prices, which was 
the cause of much disaster to our native silk 
dealers. This year prices have opened at a very 
moderate figure and show no signs whatever of an 
advance without any cause such as took place 
year ago. 

The weather continues favourable for the crops 
which are not yet gatheied in ; and new silk from 
Shinshu province will be along in this market by 
ihe middle of next month. Kakeda silks may also 
be expected about the same time. We have no 
reason to alter our last week’s estimate of the out¬ 
turn of the crop. 

Small arrivals are now coming in from the Shin- 
shin factories, but as usual they are composed of 
silk reeled from Josliu and ICoshu Cocoons and 
real Shinshu fibre will not be here for another 
three weeks. 

The quality of the new crop improves a little 
from the veiy earliest art ivals ; and the silk shows 
more care in the preparation. It is to be expected 
that the silk this year will run of rather full size, 
as it is well known that strong, healthy worms 
make a full sized thread. 

There have been two shipping opportunities dur¬ 
ing the week, the Pacific Mail Steamer China on 
the 20th instant look 114 bales for the New York 
tiade and the French Mail Steamer Culedonten on 
the 21st inst. carried 112 bales for Fiance. These 
departures bring the present expoi l figuies up to 
34,252 piculs against 35,722 piculs last year and 
41,626 to the same date in 1889. 

Hanks. —No business for expoi t has been done. 
Some few parcels of old silk lias arrived, but have 
not found buyers. 

Filatures. —Several parcels have been taken for 


Europe in No. 2 silk at 854°- F° r l,ie United 
States Koshu Filatures have been taken day by 
day at gradually declining tales. A week ago 
Yajitna bi ought 8580. The same chop was yester¬ 
day done at $560. So far nothing lias transpired 
in silks from Shinshu district, but business will 
probably be done in them during the day. 

Re-reels.'— Business in these has been restiicted 
for want of supplies. Fresh arrivals are looked 
for daily. In the meantime a few small lots have 
been taken into godowii at some reduction on last 
week’s rates. Old silks are now enquiied for in 
the absence of new silks. 

Kakeda .—Nothing done duiing this week. Buy¬ 
ers are waiting for new silk. 

Oshu .—In this class nothing has been done. 
The stock is reduced to about 80 piculs and no 
business is looked for until the new crop arrives. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 

Hanks—No. 14...... — 

Hanks—No. 2 (Sliinsliti) . — 

Hanks— No. 2 ( Josliu) . — 

Hanks—No. 24 (Sliinslm). — 

Hanks—No. aj (]osliii). — 

Hanks—No. ai to 3 . — 

Hanks—No. 3 . — 

Hanks—No. 34 — 

Filatures—Extra 10/12 denjers. — 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. — 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . — 

Filatuies—No. 1, 13/15. »4/' rt den.$560 to $570 

Filatures—No. 14. *3/1 ft, 14/17 den. 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 

Filatures—No. 2, 1418 deniers . 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 

Rc-reeis—Extra . 

Re-reels—(Oshu) Best No. 1 ..... . 

Re-ieels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/1A deniers... 

Re-reels—No. ■ 4, 13/ift, 14/17denieis 

Re-ieels—No. a, 1 4/18 deniers . 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 

Kalcedas—Extra. 

Kakedas—No. 1 . 

Kakedas—No. 14 . 

Kakedas—No. a . 

Kakedas—No. 24 . 

Kakedas—No. 3 . 

Kakedas—No. 34 . 

Kalcedas—No. 4. 

Oshu Sendai—No. 24 . 

Hamatsulci—No. 1, a... 

Hnmatsuki—No. 3, 4. 

Sodai—No. a4 . 


Noslii-ito—Josliu, Good . 

Nosiu’-ito—Josliu, Ouiiiiary . 

Kiliiso—Filature, Best selected. 

Kiliiso—Mia tine. Seconds. 

Kihiso—Oshu, Good to Best . 

Kiliiso—Shinshu, Best. 

Kiliiso—Shinshu, Seconds. 

Kiliiso—Josliu, Good to Fair. 

Kiliiso—josliu. Middling to Common. 

Kiliiso—liadioji, Good . 

Kiliiso—Ilarhoji. Medium to I.ow. 

Kiliiso—Neii, Good to Common . 

Vlawata—G.-,d to Best . 


Kxpoit *l’al, 

le Waste Silk to 26th June, 

1891 :— 


Sl.Ollll 1890-9I. 

1889.90. 

1888-89. 


Pic 11 la. 

I* 11:111 a. 

I'icni. 

Waste -Silk ... 

. 30,884 

27,562 

29,240 

Pierced ( urur 

n*.... ',287 

2,190 

2,491 


3*.'7« 

29,752 

3',73i 

hcttleinciits and lined ) W'*!*' 

MCHl.t. 

-ICII.B. 

Export from 

1st July \ 3-.750 

29,250 

3G350 

•'lock, 26th June. 2,150 

4,850 

2.950 

Available supp 

ihotodatc 33,900 

34.'00 

34.300 


Exchange improved considerably about the 22nd, 
but has gradually lost ground again and closes at 
the following rates : — London, 4111/s. Credits, 3/4; 
Documents, 3/4^; 6m/s. Credits, 3/4J; Documents, 
3/4I; New York, 30d/s. U.S. $8oj; 4111/s. U.S. 
$8ii; Paris, 4111/s. fcs. 4 20; 6111/s. lea. 4.22. 


550 to 
530 to 

555 

540 

Estimated Silk 

Raw. 

Slock, 

MlHLS. 

26th June, 1891 : 

Wash. 

PICULS. 

— 





550 to 
540 to 

555 

545 

Re-reeis . 

Kakeda . 

5251 

75 j 
80 

Kiliiso. 

Mawata . 

. 1,400 
170 

— 


Vaysaam Kinds .. 




— 


Total piculs . .. 

,. 1,500 1 

T otal picuis . 

.. 2,150 


Kxpoit Raw Silk 'Fables to 26th June, ■ 8 qi :- 


SlUIlN 189O9I. 
Hals*. 

I'm ope.... *5i 2 73 

America . 18,343 


! otal 


( Ha 

. I I’i* 


lea 

iculs 


33,616 

34.252 


Settlements and Diiect 1 ‘ ‘ 

Export from 1st |uly ) 34»5 
Stock, afith June. 1,50° 


18K9 90. 
Mali*. 
14,881 
20,377 

35.258 

35.722 

firm %. 

36,250 

1,850 

38,100 


4*.225 
41,626 


4' 350 
700 

42.050 


Available supplies to dale 36,000 
WASTE SILK. 

This maiket has been almost stagnant, and seve- 
al days have passed without a single transaction. 
The only sale noted during the week has been 35 
piculs 'I ama-ito which brought about 8 22 5 P ei 
picul. Of course this was old fibre. 

Flie season is practically closed. A parcel of 
new Joshu Noshi about 10 piculs, has come to 
hand, and the owner thinks he would like to get 
about 883 for it. The ideas of buyers are about 
810 less. It will probably be some days yet before 
the market for new Waste really opens. 

There have been two opportunities for shipping 
this week. The French mail on the 21st inst. 
took 77 bales for Europe and the General Werder 
on the 23rd inst. took 4 bales for Italy. These 
departures make the present export\£ures 32,171 
piculs, against 29,752 piculs piculs last year and 
31,731 to the same dale in 1889. 

Pierced Cocoons. —Two samples of new Joshu 
have an ived. The price mentioned is about 8105 
for 75 per cent, quality. We fancy that dealets 
will have to take something less than this befoie 
any important business can be done. 

Noshi. —As mentioned above, a few piculs of 
new Joshu have come in, hut have given rise to 
110 business so far. 

In other kinds of Waste no business at all has 
been done. We correct our figures of slocks to 
agiee with the actual quantity now on hand 
seveial important lots of low qualities Kibiso liav 
ing been returned to the country for native use 
QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best. 

Noslii itn—Filature, Best. — 

Noslii-ito—Filature, Good . — 

Noslii-ito—Filatuie, Medium. — 

Noslii-ito—Osliiti, Good to Best . — 

Noslii-ito—Sliitisliu, Best . — 

Noslii-ito—Sninsiui, Good . — 

Noslii-ito—Sliinsliu, Medium. — 

Noslii-ito— Buslni, Good to Best . —■ 

Noslii-ito—Josliu, Best . — 


TEA. 

Maiket quiet, with much less doing. Shippers 
want a reduction in price, but holders do their best 
to fight against this. Exchange has risen and 
again partially declined. Sellers hope to see it 
soon back at last week’s rates. Buyers complain 
of the quality of second crop leaf, and on that ac¬ 
count requite a reduction in price. We leave 
quotations unchanged, but they are far from strong. 

riK ricui.. 

Extra Choicest. — 

Choicest.-. $27 up. 

Choice. 25 to 26 

Finest. 22 to 24 

Fine . 191021 

Good Medium . 17 to 18 

Medium . 15 to 16 

Good Common. 13 to 14 

Common . 10 to 12 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange lias fluctuated, and declined from the 
highest point early in the week, but closes firm. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 3/3S 

Stci ling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 3/3S 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 3 4i 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight. 3/4J 

On Paris—Bank sight... <M4 

On Paris—Private 6 months’sight . 4.26 

On Hongkong—Bank sight ... i4°/odis. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 2 °/ 0 dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight. 7 

On Shanghai—Private ro days’ sight . 73$ 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 79J 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight. 803 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand .. 79T 
< >n San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 80} 

Silver .45* 


In One Handsome Volume, Royal 8vo, 30s. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN, 

Together with an Account of its Agricul¬ 
ture, Forestry, Mining, Arts, Trade, 
and Commerce.. 

By Prof. J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. Illu¬ 
strated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and 
Native Fabrics. 

Athencrum .—“ By far the best book that has been written on 
modern Japan." 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform in Size and Type. Second Edition. 
Price 25s. 

JAPAN: 

Travels and Researches undertaken at the 
cost ok the Prussian Government. 

With Twenty Illustrations and Two Maps. 
Spectator .— 11 No existing work on Japan can pretend to vie 
w jth the present one in the fulness and accuracy with which the 
physiography, natural history, and togography of the country.” 

London : 

Hodder& Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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Contractors to the British Admiralty, Fore Urn Govern¬ 
ments, Leading Steamship Companies, & Yacht Owners 
in all parts of the World. 







STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 

Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY (of 
which we are sole makers) are far superior to any others. 
The chief advantages are:— 

1. Wondetful Economy of Fuel. 

2. Hirst-class Workmanship. 

3. Moderate Prices. 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space ac- 
cupied. 

5. Quickness in raising steam. 

6. High 1 ales of speed guaranteed. 

7. Absence of noise and vibralion. 

We build Steam Launches of every description, from the 
smallest size suitable for carrying on yachits of 40 tons and 
upwards. We also build small light Draft Paddle Boats, 
l ugs, Stem Wheel Paddle Steamers, and Boats in Frames. 
&c.. <fcc. We supply sets of Machinery separately. We 
are also sole makers of the 

KINGD 0 N 1 PATENT LIGHT PORTABLE ENGINE 

Stock sizes, 1} to 6 H.P. Burns less fuel, and gives three 
times the power, weight for weight, of any other engine. 
Awarded First Prize by Royal Agricultural Society Eng¬ 
land, iSqo, in competition open to all makers. 

Illustrated Catalogue in English, French, or Spanish 
Send for Copy to 

SIMPSON, STRICKLAND & CO. 

WORKS: DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
LONDON OFFICE: l8l,QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

MACHINERY.—Mr. Arthur Wadham, pro¬ 
prietor of The Machinery Market and Ex¬ 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery and En¬ 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En¬ 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen Victoi ia St., Lon¬ 
don. Registered address for telegrams—“ Wad¬ 
ham, London.” iy. June 28, 1890. 

KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 

"DUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other insects, 
are destroyed by Kkating's Insect Powder, which is quite 
harmless to Domestic Animals. Ill exterminating Beetles the 
success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pest9. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for and take no other than " Kurisn's Powder," as imita¬ 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins and Bottles. 

THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

P ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Bakxr, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries in Abyssinia," says—“ 1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and 1 had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ini 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an ex¬ 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable etfect upon tiie patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,’’ 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN 1 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

19 a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J.T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—"I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave sortie to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la>t a tea- 
sponnful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining“stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1890. 


YARROWS 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 

Screw Steamers with speeds ranging up to 30 miles an hour. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel.Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery constructed for Boats built abroad. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 

—————— 


And see that each J<tr boars Laron Liebig’s Signature 
in Bluo Ink across ihe Label. 


// J' FINEST AND cheapest 

( / CPS S MEAT-FLAVOURING 

V/Jr ^ J STOCK FOR SOUPS. 

fT* WADE DIS HES AN D SAUCES. 

i J Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

To be bed of »11 Storekeepers tad Dealers throughout India. cases of Weakness. 

Cookery Book. Port Free <m Application to the 

Company. length of time. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenclwrch Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 

June 7th, 1890. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Go-ut and Gravel; -the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Ueltoate Fe¬ 
males, and the Sick¬ 
ness of Pregnancy. 



The Universal rtemeay lor Acidity of the Stomach 
Headaohe, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations! 

Bilious Affections. ’ 


^ ^ Sold Throughout the World.”™ 

N.B.-ASK FOR DINNEPORP’S MAGNESIA. 
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SPECIAL BRANDS 
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